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HE question is often 
[Tested why the advo- 

cates of conservation 
cannot let politics alone. 
It would be answer 
enough to say that no 
man can bea good citizen 
who fails to take his 
share in the burden and 
struggle of managing this 
country. But there is a 
far more practical reply. 
If we let politics alone 
we cannot win our fight. 
I do not mean the poli- 
tics of partisan advan- 
tage, but the politics of 
honest government and 
equal opportunity. 

The chief enemy of 
conservation is the 
political power of privi- 
ie lege and special interest. 
g We can never safely for- 
get that the most dangerous opponent we have to meet is politics for profit, under 
whatever party name. As long as our state or national governments are in the hands 
of men of any party who believe, however honestly, that the rights of property are 
superior to the rights of men, monopoly will prevail over the fair chance, and the 
conservation of natural resources will be in danger. 

_ Every monopoly rests upon the control of some natural resource or advantage, and 
nearly all monopolies are acquired or maintained by political means. An uncontrolled 
monopoly, run mainly for private profit and not for the general good, is as much against 
the principles of conservation as an uncontrolled fire in the woods. A monopoly not 
ander public regulation is as dangerous to the general welfare as any forest fire, and 
‘ought to be fought as hard; but it can be fought only where its power lies—in public life. 
_ The result of an election often determines whether natural resources and natural 
advantages, such as water powers, coal lands or franchises, are to be wasted, monopolized, 
_ or given away to make a hasty unfair profit for the few, or wisely used to create better 
conditions of living for the permanent benefit of the many. Therefore elections are 
not seldom of decisive interest in questions of conservation. 

In the work of stopping the waste of our natural resources the master quality is 
foresight. Political foresight is as necessary to prevent the failure or destruction of the 
conservation program as practical foresight is to prevent the destruction or monopoly 
of the forests or the coalfields of Alaska. It is, therefore, not only natural but necessary 
and right that an advocate of conservation should look ahead in politics. 

It is from the Progressives in politics that conservation has the most to hope, and 
om the Reactionaries that it has the most to fear. This applies to Republicans and 
‘Democrats alike. Of all the progressive policies in which the man, the woman and the 
ld outweigh the dollar, conservation is the most typical and the chief. 


The Powers of a President for Good and for Evil 


HE next Presidential election will decide whether the American people are to drag 
‘4 the car of progress uphill with the powerful assistance of a progressive President, or 
whether they must attempt to drag it up the same hill with the brakes set. In its effect, 
both on the conservation policies and on the general welfare, it will be one of the most 
srtant decisions of recent years. 
t is well known that the control exercised by the President of the United States over 
e affairs and the prosperity of his fellow countrymen is greater than that of the head 
ny other nation. The President is the greatest single power for good or evil in 
nerica. This is so in part because of his influential share in legislation under the 
tution; in part because of the tens of thousands of officeholders whose appointments 
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lie in his hands; but most 
of all because, having lost 
confidence in reactionary 
Congresses that should 
have represented them 
but did not, the Amer- 
ican people have come 
in the last ten years to 
regard the President as 
their own peculiar repre- 
sentative. They look 
to him to be what the 
Presidency of right 
should make him—the 
advocate and leader of 
the people. There is no 
stronger impulse among 
our citizens today than 
their desire for courageous 
leadership in the right 
direction by the President. 

We are engaged in a 
serious effort to free our- 
selves from the domi- 
nation of the special interests, a domination based on their control of natural resources. 
The interests on their side are fighting to maintain control. In this momentous struggle 
the nation needs a leader, a shaper of issues, and that leader ought to be the President. 
In any hard-fought contest for popular rights, such as this, as the President goes so 
most often goes the fight. It is well within the truth to say that if the President is 
with the people he doubles their power; if he is against them, he cuts it in two. 

The selection of the President, therefore, is of supreme importance. It is the most 
weighty single act of the whole people. But if the people of the United States desire 
a President who will conduct the government in their interest they must make 
known their will before the national conventions meet. If the business of selecting 
Presidential candidates is left to the party machines it is extremely doubtful whether 
men who really represent the people will be nominated. The free choice of a President 
by the voters cannot be made effectively after the nominations have taken place. The 
year before the nominating conventions assemble, the present year, is the time for that. 
National conventions seldom do more than ratify a choice already made. 


Would Mr. Taft's Renomination be Advisable ? 


igye ok the next eight months it will lie with the people either to permit both the 
Republicans and the Democrats to nominate men whose loyalty is owned by money 
and privilege, or to force both parties to nominate Progressives who stand first of all for 
human rights. During these months our citizens will have the power to decide that the 
fight for conservation, for equal opportunity and for the rights of men shall go forward 
under a general who will give to the movement the best that is in him, because he is 
part of it; or under a general who will give it lip service and nothing more. During 
these eight months the people can unite in selecting candidates of such a kind that 
whichever one is elected the people cannot lose; or they can permit the selection of 
such candidates that whichever one is elected the people cannot win. If the voters 
make that decision for themselves, then the ground gained for conservation and against 
the special interests in the last ten years will be held. If they allow reactionary 
politicians or political machines controlled by the interests to make the decision for 
them, much ground will be lost and the fight will have to be made over again. 

The coming nominations of both the great political parties are of deep importance, 
but at this time the Republican nomination demands first consideration because it 
will be made first. At the present time, also, Mr. Taft is the most prominent candidate 
in either party. Therefore the voters, facing once more the weighty task of choosing a 
President, are in duty bound to consider without delay his qualifications for the great 
office he now holds and seeks to hold again. 
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Every citizen who has information likely, in his judg- 
ment, to help the country reach a just and wise conclusion 
upon this question is in duty bound to make that infor- 
mation public. By reason of my connection with the 
Conservation Movement in this and the previous Admin- 
istrations, and because of a somewhat unusual opportunity 
to observe public matters at first hand, I believe I have 
such information. 

The statement I have to make is not favorable to the 
renomination of Mr. Taft. It is made because I believe my 
duty as a citizen requires me to help, so far as I can, in 
preventing the injury to conservation and the general 
welfare that I believe will certainly result should Mr. Taft 
be nominated and elected for asecond term. I am anxious 
to avoid the necessity for making other fights like the fight 
to prevent monopoly of the coal in Alaska, a necessity that 
would surely arise if the point of view that has controlled 
in public land matters in the recent past should come to 
control them again. 

Doubtless a variety of unworthy motives will be ascribed 
as reasons why I make the following statement. As a 
matter of fact I do not make it lightly, or in malice, or in 
revenge for any fancied injury. It must be clear to others, 
as it is to me, that my dismissal did far more good than 
harm to the progress of conservation, and increased rather 
than diminished whatever power I may have to advance 
the policies for which I stand. And whatever the motives 
with which I may be charged, the important question is 
not what my motives are, but whether what I say is true. 

Lest what I have to say should be mistaken for the 
diatribe of an unrelenting critic, it is right to add that 
since my removal from the Government service, nearly 
two years ago, I have done my best to treat the President 
with fairness. When what he did seemed to me right I 
have never hesitated to express my appreciation of it. 
When I have been obliged to disagree with his actions or 
the measures he has advocated, I have condemned the 
actions or the measures, but never the man. In no single 
instance in any speech, or statement, or interview, have 
I refused him the respect that is due to the President of 
the United States. 

At the time of my dismissal I uttered no word of criti- 
cism, but cautioned my fellow members of the Forest 
Service to remember that the work upon which they were 
engaged was too large to be affected by the removal of any 
man. Ten days later—January 17, 1910—speaking before 
the National Civic Federation at Washington, I said: 
“The President urges that the—conservation—measures 
he recommends shall be taken up and disposed of promptly 
without awaiting the investigation—by the so-called 
Ballinger-Pinchot Committee—which has been determined 
upon. I echo his desire. In the face of this great oppor- 
tunity let us go farther, and so far as these issues are con- 
cerned let us disregard the controversy altogether in a 
general effort to secure what every good citizen earnestly 
desires.”’ 

When Mr. Taft indorsed the so-called Ballinger Con- 
servation Bills, some of which were wholly indefensible, 
I condemned the bad bills without mention of the Presi- 
dent. When he indorsed a sound water-power policy 
I praised the action as that of the President himself, and 
said: “The National Conservation Association heartily 
indorses the position now taken by the President along the 
lines laid down by Garfield and Roosevelt, and desires to 
call special attention to the work of Henry S. Graves, 
the present Forester, in bringing about this profoundly 
welcome result.” 


A Letter to the Ex:President 


Wa Mr. Fisher was made Secretary of the Interior 
I said that his entrance into the Government service 
would unquestionably meet with strong public approval; 
and when Mr. Stimson became Secretary of War I was 
glad to give public expression to my admiration of the 
man, which is the result of an intimate association of more 
than twenty-five years. The foregoing will, I believe, make 
it clear taat I have not failed in courtesy and fairness to 
the Presiuent in what I have said concerning him. 

Mr. Taft, as a candidate for renomination, has taken a 
position very different from that occupied by Mr. Taft, as 
President of the United States. When any man becomes a 
candidate for public office, by that very fact he invites the 
people to examine his record, and offers for the approval 
or disapproval of his fellow citizens every public act of his, 
and every private act that bears upon his fitness for office. 
In particular, every candidate for a second term must 
submit to his fellow citizens the question whether his 
Administration has or has not been conducted frankly and 
effectively in the public interest. 

The fitness of any candidate is more safely judged by 
what he did in advance of his candidacy than by what he 
does under the pressure of a desire for public office. Ifthe 
natural tendencies of any official run counter to the public 
interest, that fact is most freely shown while his term is 
young and the next election is far away. When another 
campaign draws near and the approval or condemnation of 
the people is close at hand, the necessity for meeting the 


views of the voters begins again to control. Mr. Taft is 
now once more a candidate. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
believe that his true attitude toward the great policies he 
was elected to enforce is more accurately shown by what 
he did immediately after election and during the first part 
of his term, than by his position now that the campaign 
for his renomination has begun. And this would be true of 
any candidate for reélection to any office. 

Mr. Taft’s nomination was due to President Roosevelt 
and his election was due to the Roosevelt policies. He was 
chosen by the American people, partly because he was the 
friend and follower of Roosevelt, but principally that he 
might carry out the progressive policies for which Roose- 
velt stood. He was pledged to continue the fight for the 
conservation of natural resources, for equality of oppor- 
tunity, for honest and efficient public service by public 
officials and for driving the special interests out of politics. 
This was the central issue upon which Mr. Taft appealed 
for the suffrages of the American people. Upon this 
issue he was elected to the Presidency. 

In a signed article, given to the public as soon as he 
was nominated, Mr. Taft made a formal statement of his 
position. In it he said: 


It remained for Roosevelt to prove how the people will 
respond to a strong and true leadership when the hour has 
come for great reforms. The policies which he inaugurated 
must be continued and developed. They are right and they are 
the policies of the people. For that reason his successor may 
well disregard any charge of lack of originality if he does not 
make an entirely new program of his own. 

A President at this time has work before him clearly defined. 
The enforcement of the law, equally against high and low, the 
powerful and the weak, should be his first thought. The 
danger to our country from laxity or favoritism in this is 
the greatest one we have to face. The conservation of our 
natural resources and their development for the use of all along 
the lines of equal opportunity, too, must command his imme- 
diate attention. It should be his aim to give high tone to his 
administration, as Mr. Roosevelt has, by surrounding himself 
with men of earnest, enthusiastic interest in the public weal 
and of the cleanest but most effective methods. 


In his inaugural address he said: 


The office of an inaugural address is to give a summary 
outline of the main policies of the new administration, so far 
as they can be anticipated. I have had the honor to be one of 
the advisers of my distinguished predecessor, and, as such, 
to hold up his hands in the reforms he has initiated. I should 
be untrue to myself, to my promises, and to the declarations 
of the party platforms wpon which I was elected to office if 
I did not make the maintenance and enforcement of those 
reforms a most important feature of my administration. 


It was the cause of profound disappointment to many 
thousands of his friends—myself among them—that what 
Mr. Taft thus said when he became a candidate and when 
he became President could not be seen to square with what 
he did after he had been elected and after his inauguration. 
With keen regret we saw him, as soon as the election was 
over, begin to abandon his former friends for the sake of 
his former enemies. The men he chose for his political 
associates, like Aldrich, Hitchcock and Wickersham, were 
the avowed enemies both of the man to whom he owed the 
Presidency and of the policies he was elected to enforce. 
We saw that he did not lift a hand to assist either the 
Roosevelt policies or Mr. Roosevelt himself, when both 
were bitterly attacked in Congress during the closing days 
of the outgoing Administration. Later, as his Administra- 
tion developed, it became clear that President Taft had 
forsaken both the friends and the principles to which he 
was pledged. 

On December 31, 1909, shortly before my dismissal 
from office, I wrote to Colonel Roosevelt, then in Africa, 
the following description of Mr. Taft’s Administration 
during its first ten months: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1909. 
HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Khartum, Nubia, Africa. 

Dear Theodore: You may have wondered why I have 
not written you since you left America. Several times I 
have set out to do so, but on the whole thought you would 
be glad to be altogether free for a time from the echoes of 
trouble. So I let it go until now. 

On the reopening of Congress an investigation of the 
conduct of Secretary Ballinger, the Forest Service, and 
possibly the Reclamation Service and the Indian Office, 
will begin. It will probably be made by a special committee 
of both Houses, to be selected by the Speaker and the Vice- 
President, but its scope, method and personnel are not yet 
known. The stated purpose will be to establish whether 
Ballinger is guilty or not as charged by Glavis, and 
whether the Forest Service is responsible for the charges; 
but the chances are it will cover a much wider field. The 
outcome is doubtful, so far as the report of the special com- 
mittee is concerned. But whatever the result of the inves- 
tigation it can have no effect on what has already taken 
place. So I am taking advantage of the lull before action 
begins to sum up the situation as accurately as I can. 

In my judgment the tendency of the Administration 
thus far, taken as a whole, has been directly away from the 
Roosevelt policies. It is not yet certain, however, that 
the final attitude of the Taft Administration toward these 
policies has been reached. I think it is still possible that 
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a direct change of front by Taft himself might bring him | 
into conformity with the policies to which he has so often — 
pledged himself. It is my deliberate judgment, however, 
and it appears to be the deliberate judgment of practically _ 
all the men best capable of judging, that such a change 
is exceedingly unlikely. It is significant that the best-_ 
informed newspaper men almost without exception believe 
that it is now too late for Taft to change. | 
In so large a matter as this, snap judgment has no place 
and full conviction supplies the only reasonable basis for 
action. I am not yet convinced that it is too late to hope 
for real support of the interests of the people by the present: 
Administration, and as long as I can I intend to give it the © 
benefit of every doubt. The result of the practical repu-— 
diation of the Roosevelt policies by Taft would be so 
serious, the conflict which would follow would be so bitter, 
and the effect upon the welfare of the people would be so — 
disastrous that no man ought to abandon hope until hope — 
becomes clearly and finally impossible. 5 
On the other hand, it would be utterly foolish to be blind — 
to obvious and well-known facts and tendencies. I have — 
given the situation, as you will easily understand, the most — 
careful and painstaking study of which I am capable, and 
I believe it to be extremely serious. We have fallen back — 
down the hill you led us up, and there is a general belief 
that the special interests are once more substantially in full 
control of both Congress and the Administration. In that 
belief I share. 
I do not attribute the present conditions to deliberate | 
bad faith on the part of Mr. Taft, but to a most surprising — 
weakness and indecision, and to his desire to act as a judge, | 
dealing with issues only when they are brought to him and | 
not as, what the President really is, the advocate and active 
guardian of the general welfare. The Reactionaries evi- 
dently believe that Mr. Taft has a strong tendency to fol- | 
low the advice of the last man who talks to him as against _ 
all others, for they have built a fence round him with 
theirown men. Unless Mr. Taft turns squarely about and 
promptly abandons his present direction and tendencies [ 
foresee a clear-cut division between the Administration — 
and the Reactionaries on the one side, and the Progress- 
ives and the great mass of the people on the other. The 
coming investigation must inevitably tend to make that — 
division sharp and clear. e 


Presenting the Situation to the Ex:President : 


E MAY help you to understand the present situation if 
I write down briefly some of the principal reasons for — 
thinking, as I do, that Mr. Taft has gone far toward a com- 
plete abandonment of the Roosevelt policies. It is true 
that he has repeatedly professed his intentions to carry out — 
these policies, but we can no longer rely on professions in — 
the face of actions which continually contradict them. 


1. He permitted himself, as soon as he was elected, to 
be surrounded by a circle of Trust attorneys and other | 
Reactionaries, from which he has never broken away. . 

2. He allowed the attacks upon yourself in Congress — 
during the last session of your term to continue unchecked, — 
when a word from the incoming President would have | 
ended them. 4 

3. He surrounded himself in his cabinet by corpora- 
tion lawyers who were necessarily in opposition to the | 
Roosevelt policies. ¥ 

4. He surrendered to Congress in its attack upon the 
Executive’s power to appoint advisory commissions, thereby _ 
abandoning the strong position taken in your memorandum 
upon the last Sundry Civil Bill. Thus he allowed the work: | 
of the National Conservation Commission to be stopped, _ 
prevented the commission from formulating the specific | 
measures On conservation which it would otherwise have | 
laid before him, and seriously retarded the practical | 
progress of the Conservation Movement. . a 

5. He affiliated himself in Congress with the leaders of | 
the opposition to the Roosevelt policies and the makers | 
of personal attacks upon yourself. I refer to Cannon, | 
Aldrich, Hale, Tawney and others whom he has chosen’ 
as his advisers. a 

6. By the appointment of Secretary Ballinger he brought | 
about the most dangerous attack yet made upon the , 
conservation policies—an attack now happily checked, at | 
least for the time. ¥| 

7. He established, by his appointment and support | 
of Hitchcock, a vicious political atmosphere in the 
Administration, and revived the spoils system of political 
appointment in some of its worst forms. ‘ 

8. He failed during the course of the tariff debate to { 
support the Insurgent Republicans in the House and 
Senate who were honestly trying to fulfill the party pledges 
and reduce the tariff, and intervened before the Conference 
Committee only when it was practically too late. 4 

9. He signed and now defends a tariff bill made by and — 
for the special interests, following the passage of which the _ 
cost of living rose beyond all precedent. 4 

10. He indorsed, in his Boston speech, in the person of — 
Senator Aldrich, the most conspicuous representative of 
reaction and special interests in the Senate. 

11. He indorsed, in his Winona speech, in the person of 
Mr. Tawney, your bitterest enemy in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and next to the Speaker himself perhaps the 
most conspicuous advocate of Cannonism and reaction. 

12. In the same speech at Winona he tried to read out of 
the Republican party Senators Nelson, Beveridge, Cum- 
mins and other Republicans whose fight was made for 
equality of opportunity and a square deal, and the honest. 
redemption of our party pledges. r 

13. He has repeatedly set party solidarity above the 
public welfare, and has yielded to political expediency of. 
the lowest type, as in the case of the reported offer, first of _ 

(Continued on Page 61) a 
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"E WOULD have called himself a grafter, had he 
tried to be very frank. The police of seven states— 
: the New York police had not yet learned of him by 
photograph and reputation—would have called him a 
_q@ook. For thirty-five years, as stripling, man and elderly 
gentleman, he had followed nearly all the semi-criminal 
trades, like the plain confidence game, the trimming of 
‘farmers at the back entrance of small circuses, ‘‘the boxes,” 
the kind of gambling that is a certainty, even a whirl or so 
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t green goods. His course had led him over the country, 
from the snows and savage life of the Yukon on the north 
to the palms and artificial life of Ormond Beach on the 
| south. He had taken his jail sentence and had beaten it 
_ with the help of a shyster lawyer, who bled him for all the 
_ profits of his biggest ‘‘touch.” He had been mugged for 
the rogues’ gallery, and had acquired and destroyed the 
record through a twist of crooked politics. Hero and 
villain of a hundred soiled romances, he had reached now 
to the shores of an uncomfortable age—and reached it 
_ without cargo. For when we see him first he is fifty-one 
_ years old and “‘broke’’—broke, worst of all, in New York. 
_ “Handsome Harry” they called him in his craft. And 
e alliterative name fitted. He had been the darling of 
oman’s eye in his babyhood, the observed of all feminine 
rvers in his stalwart youth. Even now his looks 
stified his “‘monaker.”’ He was tall and still shapely. 
ge had taken his black hair, but it had replaced it with a 
gray, silky thatch that set off his fine black eyes. It had 
ven him, also, a dignity and distinction of carriage that 
t well upon him in these years. His manners had always 
m pleasant; they were a tool in his craft. He added in 
middle age a touch of old-age chivalry that fitted like 
ove. Nowhere could the expert observer have read 
profession save in his mouth, a little too hard and 
ressed, and in the stoniness of feature with which he 
stened as his vis-a-vis talked. He had not even that 
stiness of jowl that so generally marks the knight of his 
wits. 

In mind he was like all his kind, and yet unlike. He had 
e absolute nerve of the good confidence man, his love of 
gamble, his perverse delight in the humors of the game. 
ke the rest, he justified himself to the rags of his con- 
science by reflecting that the victim was generally out to 
” him, just as he was out to “do” the victim; so it 
was afairgame. He seldom let his imagination run on the 
ultimate results of his operations; generally, though not 


bands returning to weep with their wives, of children 
rived, of twenty-year hoarders forced to begin all over 
m. He had imagination, but he held it under control, 
ill must in his trade. Like the best of his kind, he had 
A appreciation of fine things, as pictures, music, even 
try of a sort. The ‘‘con game” is an art, decry it as 
‘willy and your real artist loves all arts. So, in his 
mblings to London and Paris and Germany on the trail 

big game, he had learned to appreciate pictures and 


de, and perhaps that accounted for the extraordinary 
vation of his physical part. He had fought his 
ement with Demon Rum long ago, and given over 
attle in which no man wins. Of late years he even 
to gamble, except in his business. Besides the 
iplation of pictures and statuary and potteries his 

and pleasure was dancing. He loved to drop into 
¢ ball, get introductions from the floor manager, 
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He Drew Out an 
Impressive Bunch 

of Keys and Affixed 
the Express Tag 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK 


and waltz with innocence and delight a whole night long. 

Sometimes, when his partner suited him and he felt well 

enough acquainted, he would teach her a little variation on 

the waltz that he had learned in Paris—a tiny, modest 
kick, infinitely attractive when it fluttered and 
vanished among billowing white skirts. It was by 
dancing that he exorcised away the occasional 
black moods that come to the men of his craft— 
just as the others did it by drink. Also he liked 
golf in moderation and cards for fun. 

Next to pictures and dancing he cared for good 
talk with human beings. That was part of his 
business, it is true. By talk he gained acquaint- 

* ance, and by acquaintance he got business. But 
searcely ever did he approach any one, except a 
marked sucker, with business in his mind. He 
liked people, their ways and their whimsies. 
He could drink in for a good half-hour at a time 

~ the inane chatter of a storegirl, the reveries and 
remarks of a bartender. 

This human curiosity about other humans was 
both his tool and his brake; it had led him to his 
biggest operations and it had spoiled some of his 
biggest chances. 

And so we find Handsome Harry at the age of 
fifty-one in New York, dead broke, with no pres- 
ent outlook and, it seemed to himself, perilously 
near the end of his tether. New York had proved 
a hoodoo. The gradual fall of his fortune since he 
arrived in the city to close a “‘real-estate touch”’ 
that never matured, had dropped him from a suite in a 
Broadway hotel to a hall bedroom with prunes. 

There had come across the great iron-bound, rock- 
built city, already sweltering in its normal August warmth, 
a heat-wave so abnormal in its strength that the whole 
city, had fallen prostrate under it. A blanket of hell-mist, 
that both saturated and burned, shrouded the streets. 
Moisture everywhere—in the air, in the ether between 
the air, on the pavements, in ten thousand shops and 
sidewalk fountains of sticky, gummy summer drinks— 
and not a drop to cool. In that city of dreadful heat all 
who had the energy and the money had risen and gone to 
the ocean breezes. There remained three millions who 
fought the powers of the air as best they could on front 
stoops and crowded sidewalks, or dabbled with 
tasteless and untasted dinners. 

Handsome Harry stayed with the rest and 
fought with them. But he fought something 
worse. Along with the heat there came across 
his soul a wave of discouragement that flattened 
out the last live impulse in him. Like all crooks, 
he was subject to these periods of self-horror. He 
had many methods of throwing them off. But 
this one went deeper. It could not be thrown off. 
What terrified him was the feeling that he had 
lost his instinct for graft. He could see no pos- 
sibilities in the seething lifeabout him. Handsome 
Harry had always been an inspired crook. For- 
merly he had walked as through streets piled with 
gold. He had but to pick and choose—his imag- 
ination opened so many avenues to illicit wealth. 
But now his very flair had left him. He was like 
an artist or a sculptor or an author who suddenly 
finds that the flow of creative ideas has ceased 
utterly. Handsome Harry’s thoughts sang but 
one chorus nowadays—‘“‘Is this the end?” And 
ever, immediately afterward, came the desperate 
corollary —“‘ Oh, for one more chance at big game!”’ 


II 


LL the decorative touches that in wintertime 
gave to Mrs. Bannard’s basement dining 
room a meretricious effect of warmth seemed now 
only to accent the terrific heat. The red cartridge 
paper raised the temperature five degrees. The 
huddle everywhere of high-colored bric-a-brac 
lifted itten more. And the flaring of the unshaded 
gas added that touch of tangible heat that makes 
humidity unbearable. The boarders had frankly 
lain down before it. Notwithstanding their fans, 
the sweat poured off their faces. Miss Banks came 
tothe tableina kimono. Mrs. Dawson constantly 
dipped her handkerchief into her goblet and as 
constantly mopped her brow. The men—with 
the exception of Handsome Harry—represented 
every degree of negligee. Alone Otto Gluck, a 
bushy-haired German, bore-in-general to the 
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establishment, showed no effects of the weather. Almost 
it seemed that the hotter it grew the more frequently 
he burst out with Teutonic expletives in praise of 
intellectual anarchism. 

“T see by the Journal, Mr. Gluck,’’ Miss Banks said, 
languidly pulling up her kimono sleeve the easier to reach 
the bread, “that your boss is entertaining a French dook 
in Newport.” 

“He iss? ” answered Otto. 

“‘Sure!’’ said Mrs. Dawson, mopping her face and neck. 
“T read that too. And next week he’s going to take him 
off on his yacht—the Ivernia. I don’t suppose you was 
invited, Mr. Gluck?” 

“Say, ain’t he got the fierce face though!’’ Miss Banks 
commented. ‘‘When I read last spring that that beautiful 
Maxon girl was going to marry him I felt terrible for her. 
I couldn’t marry a man with a face like his, honest—I 
don’t care how many millions he had. Have you ever seen 
Pierce, Mr. Carson?” 

Carson was Handsome Harry’s latest family name. It 
was an unconscious tribute to his personality that, hall- 
bedroomer as he was, every matter of taste, judgment or 
experience which came up for discussion at the table was 
invariably referred to him. 

“Oh, yes, many times,’”’ Handsome Harry answered 
genially. 

As he spoke, a picture of F. Warren Pierce rose before 
him—black-bearded, piercing-eyed, wolf in the jaw and 
vulture in the brows. For Pierce was a magic name to all 
whose thoughts run on money. Just now Wall Street was 
dancing to histune. He had risen barely four years ago to 
be a national figure. Now the newspapers educated the 
public every day and every week concerning his Newport 
villa transported bodily from Italy, his unsurpassed yacht 
the Ivernia, and his little gem of a house in Thirty-seventh 
Street —his rather modest old house which he had chosen, 
by one of his whims, to make the shell for a small but 
unsurpassed collection of pictures, of porcelains and of 
tapestries. It accented Harry’s discouragement that 
Pierce’s name came constantly into the boarding-house 
conversation. For Otto Gluck was watchman and summer 
guardian of that matchless house. Every time Otto burst 
out with the name “Pierce,” it stalked like a specter of 
envy into Harrv’s mood. ‘‘We’re both crooks and both 
cracked on art,’”’ he was always saying to himself. ‘‘He’s 
forty—look at him! I’m fifty-one—look at me!” The 
very fact that Harry loved pictures and porcelains, 
tapestries and bronzes, as much as Pierce could possibly 
love them, only blackened his mood. 


In Another Five Minutes 
They Were Mounting the Steps of F, Warren Pierce’s Residence 
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“‘T wonder where he gets all the money to 
entertain so much?” Miss Banks asked with 
apparent artlessness, and she flashed a heavy 
wink in Handsome Harry’s direction. 

This was the match that touched off the 
explosion. Otto-baiting was a recognized sport 
in the boarding house. 

In an instant the table was spattered with 
broken English. 

“From the broletariat,’’ bellowed Otto. 
“From me! From you. From efferyboties! 
It iss a chr-r-rime!”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Gluck,’’ Miss Banks said reproach- 
fully, ‘‘surely you wouldn’t do anything so 
unprofessional as to knock your own boss?” 

Otto snorted. 

“Mein Gott! And vy not?” he said. “I 
tage his liddlemoney. I guar-r-rd hiss—hiss— 
hiss’’—everybody listened hard, for a series of 
hisses on Otto’s part always indicated a phrase 
much beyond his articulatory apparatus—“‘hiss 
unear-rned ingr-r-rement. But I do not braise 
him. My soul iss mine. It iss not hiss. I say 
he iss obbressor.’’ Otto pounded his chest and 
looked bombs. 

Mrs. Dawson dropped for an instant behind 
her fan. When she emerged her face was 
perfectly straight. Miss Banks imitated for 
Handsome Harry’s benefit Otto’s gesture to 
his chest. But, although Handsome Harry 
smiled a furtive response to her, his sick soul 
was saying over and over again: “‘Is it possi- 
ble that I am all in? Is this the way we end? 
Of course it must end some time—but is it 
possible that my finishis now? What becomes 
of men like me anyway? Is it possible that 
I’m all in?” 

Miss Banks smoothly took it up again. “Do 
you know, Mr. Gluck,” she said, “‘I have often 
had those thoughts myself?” 

’ “Tt iss not hiss,’ hissed Otto, again making 
a bass drum of his chest. ‘It iss mine like 


hiss-s. What iss hiss? What iss mine? I 
haf built it. You haf built it. Yet I do not 
resiss-st. Not yet altogether. No; anarchy 


does not resiss-st. Once haf I thought yes-s. 
I wass before I haf to Hanschmitt listened. 
Anarchy waits. It gonverts the mind.” 

“You have expressed those sentiments to 
Mr. Pierce himself, I suppose,’’ Handsome 
Harry threw in listlessly. Again Mrs. Dawson ducked 
behind her fan. Miss Banks bit her lips—but they 
trembled on the verge of mirth. 

“No,” shouted Otto; “I haf not those thoughts 
eggspressed. It is yet not time, however. When speaks 
the whole voild then speak I. But las-st night I almost 
have gespoken.”’ 

Handsome Harry arose with a sudden sense of distaste 
over the whole situation. ‘“‘I’ll go off my nut if this keeps 
up,” he said to himself on his way to his room. ‘‘The only 
thing for me to do tonight is to dance.’”’ He put on his hat. 
Then, another thought striking him, his hand went to his 
trousers pocket where a few silver coins nestled in a single 
one-dollar bill. 

“T can see Mike in the morning,” he thought. “I 
haven’t nerve left even for a plain touch.” 

As he stepped out of the front door he barely suppressed 
agroan. For Otto, on his way to his night-watching of the 
Pierce house, stood waiting. He often waited thus to walk, 
as far as their paths coincided, with his one friend in the 
Bannard house, the one person who always gave him an 
appearance of considerate attention. On such occasions 
Otto would loose a corollary to his talk of intellectual 
anarchism. He was tired of guarding the unearned incre- 
ment; to make matters short, he was always asking Harry 
to get him another job. 

“Yes-s,” began Otto, exactly where he left off at the 
table; ‘She game last night to plot obbression and went 
away this morgen again to his unear-rned yacht what you 
“and I built. The house wass open last night +4 

“Tt must be a wonderful house,” said Handsome Harry, 
his thoughts heavily elsewhere. 

“Tt iss nothing good,” responded Otto. ‘“‘Rucks!’”’?— 
Harry translated ‘“‘rugs’’—‘“‘Bictures!’”"—Harry trans- 
lated ‘‘ pictures’ —‘‘ Blate!’””—Harry translated “plate” — 
“‘vich he buys for the brice of a day’s labor millions and 
millions of times added. When the revolution of thought 
iss, no more will old things collected be. No; peeble will 
think. They will ——” 

On and on it went—‘‘Broletariat,’’ ‘‘Social revolu- 
tions,’ ‘“‘Unear-rned ingrement’? — Handsome Harry 
scarcely heard until he caught the words: 

“You shall see for yourself. This night shall I bring you 
ale that you may know what the obbressor buys, and 
then ——” 

The instinct of beauty, dormant under a million dis- 
couragements, stirred faintly. More than a whole night 


of dancing to him, Harry realized, would be half an hour 


Y 


“They Talk About the Unsociableness of New York—Why, Nobody 
Could Have Been More Kind Than You!’’ 


with the Pierce treasures. He snatched at the offer, 
remembering only not to snatch over-eagerly. 

“You mean,” he said, “‘that you would take me through 
the Pierce house?” 

“Tt iss my meaning,” replied Otto. “‘Those are not my 
orders. Noboddy iss to come. But you are r-ready to 
believe. I will show you the unear-rned ingrement and 
you shall believe also. Vot for Pierce’s orders? He iss 
obbressor !”’ 

“T’m sure I should like it very much,” replied Harry 
with a well-managed .tone of indifference, ‘‘and I have an 
hour to spare just now.” 

In another five minutes they were mounting the steps 
of F. Warren Pierce’s residence in Thirty-seventh Street. 


qr 


HARee stood in the drawing room drinking beauty of 
the new-found Vermeer which Mr. Pierce had bought 
of late for the ransom of many rebaters. He was aware 
with half his mind that Otto still buzzed and bubbled at 
his right hand: At first this stream of heavy, thick German 
monologue was merely an irritation; and he heard not. 
But the irritation grew, So that by-and-by the stream 
flowed into his conscious mind, disturbing those ripples of 
his soul set going by this perfect beauty. 

“Tt was r-ridt in this room last night,’”’ Otto was saying, 
“that I hear those obbressors blotting—Mr.. Pierce—I 
shall not call him that more: no, only Pieree—Pierce and 
four others, moreover. They send for me to call on the 
telephone a number and ice gedt. And Ilis-sen. You bet 
you. ‘Ishall to my circle r-report this also,’ said I. They 
send their sbies to yatch on us.’ Now, it iss, I vatch them. 
I know what stocks and bonds iss about. Was I not porter 
in Pierce’s office of Wall Street before I get this chob for 
honesty? So I lis-sen what they do. It iss information.” 

“What did they do?” inquired Harry, more to. keep 
Otto talking comfortably and steadily than anything else. 
He was listening now, for his interest in humanity was 
stirred, but only indifferently ; the better part of his being 
was considering six Satsuma bowls. 

“T will tell you,’’ pursued Otto; ‘‘but you will not 
rebeat it. It iss a secret of the cause. Half anarchist you 
already are. See! -You shall be gonverted!”* 

“T guess ‘you’re right,’”” said Harry, ‘shifting position 
to get a’ better view of a Renaissance tapestry, eek 
sympathize at least.” . 

“Ah! And you shall believe! They haf the Western 
Railroad System. You know. Everybody know, And 
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now they haf nearly controlled the S. V. & C. 
to add to the Western. I heard Mr. Pierce—I 
no longer call him that, but Pieree—he said 
they need less than one hundred shares. But 
Harrington he wants those shares too, for he 
also wants to control. And I heard him say: 
‘Many shares in small blocks are scattered. 
Half a little block of two hundred shares, or one 
little block of one hundred shares—it iss all we 
need. We must send to find them. It may 
take weeks. Some country boo-cher,’ said 
he’’—here Otto exploded with scorn—‘‘‘may 
have the stocks to help us control S. V. & C.’ 
And what did they afterward do?” 

““Haven’t an idea,’ responded Harry still 
contemplating the blended old tints of the 
tapestry. The practical part of his mind, 
however, was dimly on Otto’s narrative. - 

“They laughed!” said Otto; “‘those obbres- 
sors laughed. Wall Street! I know what iss. 
The unearned ingrement. I know. Once I 
bought stock there where I vork to be robbed. 
I spend with them no more. Nos-sir! I buy 
rubber stock, as iss adfertised in mine anarchist 
paper. The voild’s supply of Megzigan rub- 
ber ’” Here the monologue flowed gently 
out of Harry’s consciousness again; for he had 
returned to study the unsurpassed Vermeer. 

When, after an hour or so, Otto conveyed by 
heavy hint and then by direct statement that 
it was time to close the visit, Harry put on his 
hat and departed through the area door, heay- 
ing a sigh that was both satisfaction and regret. 
His eye danced with the beauties he had beheld; | 
his soul was soft with them. He had come in) 
all innocence, just to behold; half-criminal! 
though he was, the thought of taking anything 
had never once occurred to him. Honesty goes! 
by strata; we all have our inhibitions and our 
limits. Taking from another without appear- 
ance of return in goods or “fair gamble” played 
no part in his business. He would have called) 
it stealing, the same as you or I. 

Heturned toward Broadway, stepping almost 
lightly again; and he was aware that the 
blackest clouds of his mood had blown away 
on the winds of beauty. He had passed Sixth 
Avenue before he remembered the narrative 
of Otto Gluck concerning oppressors and op- 
pressed, and even then he remembered only to 
smile. Suddenly he drew himself up, for his face was 
steaming with the unaccustomed vigor of his walk; and a 
thought struck him. 

“Guess I’d better tackle Mike now, when my nerve is 
good,”’ he said to himself. 


Iv 


FEW minutes later Harry stalked with the air of a 

prosperous retired capitalist into the barroom of a 
Broadway hotel. He leaned on his cane, inspecting the 
sodden row trying to get cool on alcohol, strolled out 
again, tried another and yet another before he found his 
man. A dapper little person, in the clothes of a college 
sophomore, sat alone at a table in the corner, sucking ‘a: 
mint julep through a straw and meditating. Without a 
word Harry dropped into the seat opposite. This was the 
““Mike”’ of his search, the present uncertain supply of hi 
necessities. 

“The same?” inquired Mike by way of greeting. 

“The same,” replied Harry. Mike summoned the 
waiter and gave his order before he addressed Harry, 
inquiring: 

_ “Anything doing yet?” 

“‘Tf the world was up for ten cents I couldn’t buy enough 
dirt to stop a watch,” said Harry, speaking in parables. 
“The sucker slipped the hook. Here I get an office for that 
real-estate deal and furnish it with installment furniture, 
and he loses a lawsuit in Oklahoma and gets cagey with 
his money and goes back. I’m keeping office hours until 
the end of the month; then the agents come for the rent 
and the installment on the furniture, and it’s all off with 
the Big Swede.”’ 

“Can’t raise nothing on the furniture, can you?” 
suggested Mike. 

“No, thank you,” responded Harry. 
up it won’t be for a piker game.’ 

“This listens to me like another touch,” remarked 
Mike, looking him over. “Flag it! My tires are flat. 
Positively nothing doing in the financial district. Us great 
money powers is starving.” 

“Tt’s down to a matter of eats and sleeps,”’ said Harry. 
“Tf I don’t settle by Saturday night I’m in the bread line. 
Mike, I’ve got to have a twenty.” “ 

““There’s nothing doing,” insisted Mike. 

“You can’t get away with that. You always keep a wad 
buried. You daren’t show me the back of your watchcase 
right now.” 

_ Mike grinned. 


ey “When I get sent 


“Well, you’ve come through for me before,” he said. 
“A twenty, huh? But you get busy. It’s the last I’ve got 
you. Say, why don’t you come down on the Street? 
u’re new. You'll see things. A front like yours would 

eat. 
“i FTo0 old to learn a new game,” responded Harry. 
“No, Mike, I’m going to pull off a small touch somewhere, 
and get back to St. Louis, where I know the layout. 
Funny, ain’t it?’’ he added, sweeping his hand toward 
Broadway; “‘a whole school of suckers, millions of ’em, and 
~ not one for me.” 
_ Mike was opening his watch, his back cannily toward 
Harry. He turned about, holding a twenty-dollar bill. 
_ “Tt’s the last,’”’ remarked Mike. 
__ “Thanks,” responded Harry. His mission was finished; 
put it seemed indecent to retire without further conversa- 
tion. His mind returned vaguely to the disclosure of Otto 
Gluck. This was on Mike’s territory. 
“Heard something about your game today, Mike,” he 
said. “Maybe it’s good and maybe it ain’t. I hear that 
Warren Pierce is trying to get control of the S. V. & C. 
for the Western crowd.” 
a “Gee!” exclaimed Mike; “now ain’t that news! 
got something for you. Daniel Webster is dead!’’ 
_ “You don’t say so!” replied Harry, taking the sarcasm 
jn good humor. “Well, I don’t follow Wall Street much.” 
 “Tshould say nit,’’ replied Mike; “or the papers neither. 
Pierce and Harrington both want that road. And it’s out. 
_ They’ve bid her up above one-ninety on the market, and 
re she hangs, tight as a drum, and they can’t either of 
-7em get the rest. 
“Gee!” Mike added; “I wish I could flag an advance tip 
“when one or the other of ’em does get it!” 
“Would S. V. & C. go up if Pierce got it?”’ asked Harry 
innocently. 
Bes. Veo C.? 


I’ve 


Naw! It’s on the ceiling already. But 
Western ”? Mike made with his mouth the motions of 
me who tastes something good. ‘If Pierce should ever 
r ontrol S. V. & C., Western would rise like a balloon and 
ye’d all get rich on margins—if I had the tip.” He peered 
2 a Harry. ‘‘You ain’t got atip? Sure?” 

“Only that Pierce is after it,” replied Harry. 
“George Washington has licked Lord Cornwallis,” 

1 esponded Mike. 


Vv 


xt NPITE of the twenty dollars in his pocket, spite of his 

‘y hour with beauty, Harry’ s black mood was on him 
again as he rose next morning to take an open Broadway 
ear to his office in Warren Street. No inspiration—no 
deas—no impulse to clutch even one little boob from 
those wilted, moping crowds that flowed in and out of 
the great, hot way. He stopped at the street entrance 
to inspect the new-painted sign—‘‘H. H. Carson, Real 
Estate, Room 26.” He unlocked his door, cast his eye 
over the varnished installment furniture all sticky with the 
heat. The sight brought only heaviness of spirit with the 
mory of opportunity past. There was really no need of 
ming to the ‘‘office” any more, 
now that the big dupe had slipped 
back to Oklahoma; almost was 
minded to lock the door for 
od and return no more. 
A hot breeze, loaded with the 
complex, feverish scents of a city 
terfront, puffed through the 
en window. He arose to take 
his coat; at that moment a 
und arrested his motion. The 
doorknob, which for a week had 
urned only at his own touch, was 
Bessy moving. 
He dropped back into his chair, 
umed the pose of a city busi- 
essman. The door opened and 
@ woman bobbed into the room. 
Harry sat blinking at her for a 
moment before he rose. She was 
a little old lady—the kind of old 
y that man most approves. 
e wore a black silk gown. She 
re black cotton gloves. She 
carried a doll’s size black parasol. 
Under her diminutive black bon- 
t shone a little old face, whim- 
in every point and wrinkle. 
eyes and her movements were 
ck and twinkling. There are 
ious kinds of innocence—that 
childhood, for example, and 
that of girlhood. From every 
and line and color and move- 
f this old lady radiated the 
innocent of all innocences— 
f old age. 
d what can I do for you, 
n?’’ said Handsome Harry 
hat mixture of deference 


ay 
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‘I Wrote it Down,’ She Said. 


and interest that he used in addressing anything female 
between the ages of eight months and eighty years. 

The old lady dropped into a chair, fanned herself with 
her parasol. However, she did not answer the question 
directly. 

“Dear knows,” she said, “that I always theught the Fall 
River boat was cool, but this is the beatenest weather! 
And when I saw your sign outside I says to myself: ‘If 
it’s real estate I’m after I might as well go to the first 
place as the last, instead of traipsing all over this hot city. 
It’s all alike in New York,’ I says.” 

Handsome Harry, perceiving from the twinkle in her 
eye that she spoke with conscious humor, laughed richly. 
She laughed back, her eyes on his. 

“Whom have I the honor of addressing?” asked Hand- 
some Harry in his best manner. 

“Mrs. Marcia Brewster is my name,”’ she responded — 
“Mrs. Marcia Hopwood Brewster in future,” she added 
with a tightening of her lips. ‘I can’t lose the Brewster 
name, and goodness knows I don’t want to, seeing what 
kind of a man Abner Brewster was. But I want to stick 
in the Hopwood now. Kind of takes the curse off the 
Brewster. 
some Brewster in him, though I’ve always declared he took 
most from the Tripps. Still he wan’t any too yielding in 
disposition. He was stubborn as a mule—stubborn,” she 
added with the air of one who admits a fact reluctantly 
and definitely, ‘‘as two mules!” 

“They can be stubborn,” said Handsome Harry sym- 
pathetically. “I have some New England blood myself.’’ 

““Goodness, how did you know where I come from?” 
asked Mrs. Brewster. Harry paused, remembering that 
people are likely to be sensitive about accents, and said: 

“The Fall River boat.’ 

He ran over the various names that he had borne in his 
time and selected one with a Yankee sound. 

*“My mother was a Perkins,” he said. 

“Well, if she was a Perkins of North Burnham, Massa- 
chusetts, or thereabouts, that’s no recommendation to 
me,” said Mrs. Brewster with asperity. ‘‘ Not that there’s 
anything against ’em, but just my not liking ’°em. You 
ain’t related to the Carsons of North Burnham, though, 
are you?” 

“Distantly, it happens,” said Harry; “fourth or fifth 
cousins—I know really nothing about them,” he added 
quickly, to forestall questioning. 

Mrs. Brewster pursed her lips and nodded. 

“Well, if you should ask me, it’s the name—that’s why 
I’m here. The Carsons are good people. A little meechin’, 
but good. When I saw the sign ‘Real Hstate’ and the 
name ‘Carson’ I come right in. 

“‘Howsomever,’’ she added, “‘the Brewsters. The whole 
stubbornness of ’em has come to a head in Mittie Brewster, 
Abner’s sister.”” Then she pulled herself up. ‘“‘How I do 
run on! But I’ve got to take it out on somebody.” 

“T am greatly interested,” replied Handsome Harry. 

‘°Twan’t one thing or another. It was a whole lot of 
things,” she pursued. ‘‘When Abner died he left the 
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Abner couldn’t help that name, and he had- 


‘One Hundred and Twelve Shares, S. V. & C. Railroad” 
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house to her and me—besides—well, an annuity and things. 
It was just like Abner, anyhow, expecting two women to 
live together under the same roof. She never married. I 
guess she was just too mean. And untidy! The house was 
a pigpen Saturday afternoons. But the thing that tuck- 
ered me all out was her stubbornness. We hadn’t been 
together three years before she insisted on keepin’ her 
rose-jar on my best mahogany table—right on the table 
that came down to me from the Clapps, of Salem. That 
jar used to sweat, markin’ my table up, and so I kept 
a-putting it on the mantel and she kept a-putting it back, 
and one day I dropped it and broke it. ’Twan’t inten- 
tional, though I was slamming it round kind of hard. 
And she said: ‘Marcia Brewster, I ain’t a-going to speak 
to you again until Christmas.’ And I says: ‘You don’t 
need to.’ And she didn’t either. I didn’t make it easy for 
her! I never passed nothing to her at table, salt or milk or 
butter. No, sir! No matter how much I saw she wanted 
it. She had to get up and fetch it. And Christmas morn- 
ing, what do you suppose was the first thing she said to 
me?” 

““Begged your pardon?” Harry suggested. 

““No, sirree,’’ replied Mrs. Brewster. ‘“‘Not Mittie 
Brewster! She got up and met me at breakfast with a 
set of doilies for a present, and she said like nothing had 
happened: ‘Well, I’ve mended it.’ And I said: ‘You ain’t 
goin’ to put it there again, are you?’ And she said: ‘ 
certainly am!’ And it’s there today. What was the use 
of talkin’? That’s how stubborn Mittie Brewster is.”’ 

She fanned herself; her eyes snapped back every flirt of 
her parasol. She appeared to be running down. 

‘And I suppose you couldn’t stand her stubbornness 
any longer?” inquired Handsome Harry. 

“Tt was worse than that,’”’ said Mrs. Brewster. ‘The 
Brewsters always were an unpatriotic lot. Not but Abner 
did his duty in the war and was buried by Meade Post, 
No. 16. But he was more Tripp than Brewster, I’ve 
always said. I’ve heard Mittie Brewster declare time and 
time again that there was something to be said for the 
British, and she was always readin’ in the papers about 
the doings of the English nobility. Waal, when the 
Spanish War was on she didn’t commit herself for a long 
time, but one day we were blackberryin’, and she said to 
me: ‘Believe it was blown up from the inside.’ ‘Mittie 
Brewster, whatever do you mean?’ says I. ‘Marshy 
Brewster, the Maine,’ says she. Waal, I near drove her out 
of house and home right then. I guess she saw I couldn’t 
be trifled with on that p’int. But the thought was right in 
her mind tight. I could see it! I read Mittie Brewster 
like a book. And whenever anybody would say anything 
about the war I’d see that stubborn look come into her 
face. She never talked to me about it. No, sirree. Not 
until they begun to raise the Maine. Then I guess she 
couldn’t keep her mouth shut. She was readin’ a Boston 
paper and she p’inted right to a picture of the mess that 
ship made, and she said: ‘That certainly was from the 
inside.’ Then I comerighttothefront. ‘Mittie Brewster,’ 
I said, ‘I ean stand stubbornness and untidy ways, but I 
can’t stand treason; and I’m going 
to New York and never come 
back!’ ’Twan’t sudden on my 
part, if it did come out sudden like 
that. I’d been considering it ever 
since a year ago last June, when 
Mittie would take the splasher 
down from back of the washstand 
in her room, though she knew 
she’d ruin the wallpaper. I made 
up my mind that when I couldn’t 
stand Mittie any longer I’d go 
right to New York and get a house 
and have some excitement the rest 
of my days. ‘Mittie Brewster,’ I 
said, ‘you take my half of the 
house for your lifetime and the 
one of us that lasts longest gets it 
for keeps. And I’m goin’ to New 
York and I’m goin’ to go as I’ve 
never gone in my life, and I’m 
goin’ to outlive you, stubborn as 
you are! WhenI get settled I’m 
goin’ to pay Cal Hawkins to pack 
my furniture and send it on. And 
whenever you want to beg my 
pardon you can git me back.’ 
And she helped me pack, keeping 
that mouth of hers shut all the 
time, and she helped me get my 
stocks out of the safe deposit, and 
here I am.” 

The hound, on taking scent, 
raises his muzzle and bays. Hand- 
some Harry had schooled himself 
better than the hound. Only the 
slightest droop of his eyelid 
betrayed his thrill at the words 
“house” and “stocks.” 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Y NAME 
is Jones, 
the full 


name is Jubal 
T. Early Jones, 
and Iam one of 
the Kansas City 
Joneses. Ours 
is one of those 
old or Southern 
families. My 
great-grand- 
father came 
out across the 
mountains from 
Virginia at an 
early period. I 
have never been 
able to under- 
stand why he 
should have 
come at all, 
because from 
what I was able 
to gather of the 
facts he could 
have stayed at 

; home and beaten 
the case probably. But at any rate he came, in a more or 
less hurried manner, losing the sheriff and the posse on the 
way, and settled in Kentucky and raised a large family. 
Then my grandfather in turn moved West, partly, I take it, 
because of the inherited pioneering instinct, and partly on 
account of some litigation arising from his having shot a 
neighbor with one of those old-fashioned squirrel rifles with 
a brass-bound stock and bone sights, such as so many of 
the hardy pioneers of those early days of our country used 
in conducting arguments over line fences and strayed 
shoats. We have been in Kansas City ever since and are 
very well thought of there and socially prominent, an aunt 
of mine having been one of the first persons in the South- 
west to introduce the custom of eating dinner at suppertime 
and serving the coffee black afterward instead of along with. 

At the same time until I married I never undertook to 
pry very deeply into the family history. I was content to 
stop with my Grandfather Jones, whom I remember as a 
small boy—that is, when I was a small boy, not Grand- 
father Jones—eating his chewing tobacco off the stalk and 
never wearing a coat except when going to church or to a 
funeral or something of that general nature, and otherwise 
deporting himself in the simple, unostentatious style of the 
good old days. The way I figured it out our family was as 
old as anybody’s if you accepted the Garden of Eden 
account, and almost as old and perhaps even more active 
if you believed in the Darwin theory. 

But after I married my wife things were different. You 
see, she was a Lemon. I do not use the word Lemon in the 
irreverent or slang sense. I would not think of doing so in 
the case of a New England Lemon. And my wife is one 
of the Lemons of Providence—Providence, Rhode Island. 
It seems that up in that section you 
speak of the Lemons of Providence as 
you would of the Cedars of Lebanon, 
say, or the Bulls of Bashan, or any- 
thing staple like that. They have 
lived in Providence for several gen- 
erations, having come over in the 
Mayflower; in fact, from what I 
have been able to gather, the original 
Lemons made several round trips 
back and forth on the Mayflower, 
going over in the spring after fresh 
supplies of spinning wheels and warm- 
ing pans and new recipes for serving 
witches and such things, and coming 
back in the fall in time to put up their 
mince meat and salt down the codfish 
for the winter. So I feel that I am 
warranted in saying that Mrs. Jones’ 
people come of very old, very aristo- 
cratic stock. Nearly all her male 
ancestors on both sides were in the 
French and Indian Wars and the 
Revolution. From what I can learn 
they must have known General Israel — 
Putnam well enough to call him Izzy, 
and as for Mad Anthony Wayne— 
well, I figure that what really made 
him mad was having so many Proyi- 
dence Lemons hanging round, all of 
them willing at any time to advise 
him freely about how to runhisarmy. 
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It was really romantic the way I came to meet the pres- 
ent Mrs. Jones, she being of the East and I of the Sunny 
South—or West by South anyway. We met, as you might 
say, across the bloody chasm. I was having some dental 
work done at the time, and while I was in the chair she 
came in to have some work done on her teeth. After the 
dentist had withdrawn himself from me and I was able to 
sit up he introduced us. Afterward my wife confided 
to me that with my mouth shut she never would have 
known me for the same person; there seemed to be so 
much more to me. 

But that was the way the acquaintance began, and in 
time we came to know each other better; and she came to 
Kansas City on a visit to a college chum and we became 
engaged and were married at the Second Presbyterian 
Church and went to Niagara Falls on our wedding tour. 
But it was after we moved to New York to live that this 
ancestry business first came seriously into our lives. As 
the home paper put it, I decided to go East to accept a 
very lucrative and important position with one of the great 
commercial enterprises of the metropolis, feeling that my 
talents demanded a larger field than was afforded me in 
Kansas City. The paper also said that my many friends 
would wish me all success in my new sphere of activity and 
briefly sketched my life up to that point. The facts were 
all stated correctly, I having written the piece myself in 
order to save the reporter trouble. So we came East and I 
got a job soliciting life insurance, and we did well and lived 
in a flat. 

At the end of the second year I got a raise and we moved 
out to North Orange. It was a very exclusive and highly 
restricted neighborhood; we found that out as soon as 
we made the first payment on the house and moved in. 
Nearly every family on our street—Edgemere Terrace— 
was either High Church Episcopalian or Old Line Repub- 
lican and in some cases both, and there was hardly a house- 
hold that didn’t keep two servants, or three, if you counted 
in the man that came to tend the furnace and mow the 
lawn. For example, the Henry J. Kittengers lived right 
behind us on their estate. Ours was only a villa plot, forty 
by eighty, but the Kittengers had an estate consisting of 
three full lots. Almost every Sunday they were visited 
by relatives owning a very large touring car, and they 
themselves had an inlaid piano-playing attachment and a 
dog that was said to be worth either nine hundred dollars 
or nine thousand, I forget which. I never saw the inlaid 
piano-playing attachment myself, as the Kittengers never 
called upon us and, of course, in view of that we did not 
return the call, but I saw the dog frequently, because 
nearly every morning the Kittengers’ second girl used to 
take him out walking on a leash and pass our house. In 
rainy weather she carried an umbrella—over the dog. I 
could not understand this at first, but my Uncle Polk Jones, 
who lives with us and has a very clear way of putting 
things, explained it. He said if you had a hired girl and 
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she took pneumonia 
or something and 
died on you you 
could always get 
another for not ex- 
ceeding twenty-two 
dollars a month at an 
employment agency, 
but it was not so 
easy to replace a dog 
worth nine thousand 
dollars—or even 
nine hundred dol- 
lars, for that matter. 
I suppose he was 
right, because he 
certainly was a very 
rare and unusual 
looking creature—I 
am referring now to 
the dog. He had a 
large massive frame 
with a woolly coat L ad 7) 
and a peaceful ex- : 
pression on his face, Uncle Polk Chirked Up and Wanted | 
and long fluffy fringes to Know Who it Was That Belted 
growing all the way Him and Whether He Deserved Tt 


down his legs, like 

you see on certain chickens. Judging from his appearance 
alone I should say that he was a cross between a Polled! 
Angus and a Buff Cochin China, but Uncle Polk always 
insisted that there must be some Siberian Yak in him too.) 
However, never having specialized on dogs I would not 
presume to say for sure. ‘ 

I forgot to state that the name of our place in North’ 
Orange is The Beeches. My wife was set at first on calling \ 
the place Gray Gables, but she found out that two of the 
families on our street had already had a serious quarrel 
over both families having selected that name for their’ 
houses, and we compromised on The Beeches, which has a) 
very attractive sound, we think, and will be exceedingly | 
appropriate just as soon as the two slips I purchased from a! 
traveling agent for a nursery garden grow up into towering! 
trees, which the agent says they should do in a very short | 
time. 

Well, anyhow, after we were settled at The Beeches we! 
noticed that there was a space just over the living-room) 
mantel which neither the loving-cup trophy that I won) 
at our bowling club nor the tall drinking stein which) 
Mrs. Jones’ Aunt Clara Louise Lemon brought us as a’ 
souvenir of her European tour seemed to fit into properly. 
I thought at first it would be just the place for my stuffed 
moosehead. I am very fond of that moosehead. It was. 
almost the first thing I bought after we moved into the 
flat on West One Hundred and Ninety-seventh Street. I 
bought it at an auction sale, and it was a very handsome. 
head, with the long, sloping Roman nose peculiar to mooses_ 
and a pronounced underlip and a very fine set of black 
whiskers hanging down. I intended it for a decoration for 
the dining room of our flat, but after we got it hung we 
found that owing to the size of the 
room and the ceiling being low his 
chin whiskers came right down on the) 
dining table, and you had the feeling’ 
that you were taking your meals with | 
one of the old Hebrew prophets— 
Isaiah, say, or Exodus or Deuteron-' 
omy—which was depressing. _ j 

So we never enjoyed him as we 
should, and when this question of 
filling the space over the living-room 
mantel came up I suggested putting | 
my moosehead there. But Mrs. Jones 
didn’t like the notion, and after sit- 
ting looking at the spot with an in- 
tense expression for a few minutes she 
had an idea. She was enthusiastic 
over it too. She said we could have 
the coats-of-arms of the Lemonses 
and the Joneses framed to match and 
hung side by side there. But right 
there the hitch came. So far as we 
knew, the Joneses didn’t have any 
coat-of-arms. 

Uncle Polk, who was present at the 
time, suggested that she just. hang 
the Lemons’ family tree at one side, 
and on the other side a neat worsted 
motto or something of that sort, stat- 
ing that the Joneses also ran.. But it 
was plain to see from her expression 
that my wife resented this suggestion 
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as bordering upon the frivolous. At the same time she 
did not care to hurt Uncle Polk Jones’ feelings, because he 
property. She pointed out gently, but nonetheless 
rmly, that it would never do to hang up just the coat-of- 
rms of the Lemonses, because if we expected our children 
grow up and go with the best families of North Orange— 
ind she, for one, certainly did—they, the children, would 
under a severe social handicap if the impression should 
ound that they only had ancestors on one side. She 
on to say that all the really representative American 
amilies were going in now for ancestors and coats-of-arms 
and family trees, and that it was a very laudable thing, and 
jhe wanted me to take it up and trace the Joneses out 
or her sake and the sake of the children, if not for my own. 
“Just think, my dear,” she said, “it might develop that 
a were eligible for some of our most exclusive military 
rganizations—the Society of the Colonial Wars or even 
the Society of the Cincinnati.” 
_ Unele Polk spoke up here and said he guessed that 
wouldn’t be possible hardly, because so far as he knew, 
none of our folks ever lived in that part of Ohio, although 
‘his mother had a cousin who married a hardware dealer 
residing in Galliopolis. But he could tell by the look she 
gave him, and so could I, that he was making a mistake, 
‘and he hushed up and didn’t interrupt again for quite a 
pell. Eudora went on to say—Eudora is my wife’s first 
name—that here she was qualified for the Colonial Dames, 
and the D. A. R., and the Mayflower Descendants and all 
the others, nearly, and me with hardly an ancestor to my 
yack, so to speak, and it wasn’t right. Iinquired then how 
[ was going to remedy the situation at that late date. 
Eudora said it would be easy. She said there were men in 
New York and several other cities who made a regular 
business of searching out genealogical records for people. 
Tt was a high and noble and patriotic calling, Eudora said, 
and the men were very conscientious about it. I could go 
to one of them and have him look up my whole family tree 
for me. She said the expense would be trifling compared 
with the results, and, anyway, I was doing so well in the 
‘insurance business that she thought I certainly owed that 
Sich to her and the children. When a woman puts a 
thing that way what are you doing to do? 
Well, there it was settled without any argument, and I 
ked Eudora how we were going to get started. As Uncle 
Polk said, it wouldn’t be fair to walk in on one of these 
experts and ask him to go ahead and equip me with a com- 
ete line of ancestors without giving him something to 
start on. Eudora said that would be easy. We had only 
0 sit down with a paper and pencil and figure out the 
nes family tree as far as we could go, and then when we 
‘couldn’t go any farther we could hand the net results over 
to one of these professional family-tree choppers and let 
him do the rest. 
So that very evening after dinner we three gathered 
und the mission center table in the living room, and 
udora drew a line running straight up and down which she 
id represented me. Uncle Polk said, seeing how stout I 
getting, wouldn’t it be better to draw the line a little 
eker; but Eudora checked him with one of those looks 
f hers and wrote my name alongside the stem, as she 
ed it. Then she made another line, branching off the 
“main line, and labeled it Sarah Jane Whittlemore for Ma, 
a having been a Whittlemore; and then she drew another 
e branching off in the opposite direction, which was for 
, and she wrote his name on it; and then we worked in 
some more limbs for my grandparents on both sides. By 
at time the Jones family tree had begun to look like one 
those two beeches on the front lawn, the healthier one 
the two. But after that we were up a stump, because 
T couldn’t remember whether my great-grandfather’s name 
on my grandfather’s side was Pedigo or Jorgenson; but it 
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was one or the other, I was pretty sure of that, 
although along here the name Dodson kept 
coming into my mind. Afterward I recalled 
that Dodson was the man that my grandfather 
lamed with the squirrel rifle, so really he wasn’t 
related to us at all and only got worked into 
the family tree by accident; but I am speaking 
now of what happened on this first evening 
when we were tracing out the Joneses. 

< But Eudora said in order to be on the safe 
side she would just put my great-grandfather 
down as Pedigo-Jorgenson, and, anyway, a 
hyphen inserted here and there wouldn’t hurt — 
many of the leading families were beginning to 
use them—and then we could go right ahead. 
But that was just the trouble—we couldn’t go 
ahead. All we had was ashort trunk line and 
two branches, one running up to the Whittle- 
more country and the other on out to Pedigo- 
Jorgenson junction. Uncle Polk said it 
reminded him of a railroad that they built 
once in Southern Illinois when he was living 
there. The name of the road, he said, was the 
Gulf, Continental & Pacific Slope, but after 
the promoters got thirty-seven miles of it built 
they ran out of money and stopped but kept 
the name; and so the name used to protrude out at each 
end of the right-of-way, and one dark night the engineer — 
they had only one engineer—mistook the name for the 
track and ran the train off the end of it, painfully injuring 
a traveling salesman for a jewelry house at Akron, Ohio. 
He said he would probably remember the traveling sales- 
man’s name in a minute, and he was going on to tell some 
more anecdotes about the Gulf, Continental & Pacific 
Slope when Eudora interrupted with an air which indicated 
that she suspected him of trifling. She said we could talk 
about railroads any time, but on the present occasion the 
subject was distinctly ancestors. And after Uncle Polk 
had begged her pardon my wife said that it was evident 
we had now gone as far as we were able and must worry 
along as well as we could with the materials on hand, 
and she gave us the name of one of the specialists who 
stood very high among ancestors and told us we'd better 
go to see him the first thing in the morning. After my 
wife had retired Uncle Polk told me he was going along 
with me. 

“Jube,’”’ he says, “I’m going to see you through this. 
Remember, boy, I’m behind you tothe bitter end. I don’t 
exactly know yet just how many ancestors it now takes to 
make a mess, but before we’re through, you take it from 
me, we'll have enough. We'll have ’em racked up round 
here like cordwood. It’s evident from what Eudora says 
that you can’t qualify for any of these clubs that she sets 
so much store by if you merely have an ancestor inter- 
spersed in here and there. You’ve got tobe able to produce 
a full book. 

“Up until now,”’ says Uncle Polk, “I’d always supposed 
the Joneses had as many ancestors as anybody else, but it 
seems there were considerable many gaps when we didn’t 
have any at all. We just had ’em intermittently, like 
measles. It’s a blotch on our family escutcheon that’s got 
to be unblotched, if it breaks a leg. Darn the expense!” he 
says; “you and me are going into the open market after a 
full collection of souvenir ancestors if they’re to be had at 
any price,” hesays. “And if they ain’t we'll get them made 
to order. 

“Of course,” says Uncle Polk, ‘“‘I don’t expect that we’ll 
ever be able to meet Eudora even-steven and match her, 
ancestor for ancestor. She’s got too big a start on us. 
F’r instance, now, take that ancestor of hers back in the 
old country that she’s always throwing up to people, that 
et off her own private set of gold 
plates. We can’t expect to produce 
the equal of that. The nearest we 
can come to it was your Aunt Elvira 
Jones out in Joplin, and her set was 
only vulcanized rubber ones. Still,” 
he says, ‘‘let us be thankful for small 
things and not look a gift ancestor 
inthe mouth. Aunt Elvira’s served 
her mighty well for upward of twenty 
years and gave general satisfaction 
to all concerned except when she et 
corn on the cob or winter apples. 
Give your Aunt Elvira a good, hard 
cooking apple to work on and she 
sounded like a fox-trotting horse 
with a loose shoe crossing a covered 
bridge. Butthey neverslipped down 
and bit the hand that would caress 
’em, as I’ve seen some ungrateful 
sets doin my time. Well, let’s go to 
bed.” 

First thing the next morning Uncle 
Polk and I ran into town and we 
went to an address on Forty-third 
Street that Eudora had given us. 
We went up fifteen or sixteen stories 
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on the elevator and knocked at a door that had the name 
of T. Eustace Winterbottom on it. A soft voice told us to 
enter in, and we entered in. There was a room full of framed 
pictures of ancestors and coats-of-arms and shelves loaded 
with large, serious-minded looking books, and in the center 
of a rug stood a tall young man with sort of long hair and 
one of those flowing mauve ties such as I’ve often seen 
worn by persons who had obtained their own consent to be 
prominent in a literary or artistic way. He said he was 
T. Eustace Winterbottom, and there seemed to be no rea- 
son to doubt him, because he looked like the kind of person 
that would naturally have that kind of a name, and I told 
him what we had come for. In reply he intimated, in well- 
chosen and graceful language, that we had certainly come 
to the right place, because he’d made a particular study of 
the old Southern families; and with that he began in a 
familiar way mentioning the Washingtons, and the Lees, 
and the Lords Baltimores, and the Fairfaxes, and a lot of 
others who’ve had colleges and pastry named for them. 
He didn’t lose his confidence either when I handed him the 
Jones family sapling, showing its progress as far as we’d 
gone, but said he had no doubt that he would be able to 
furnish us with some very gratifying information within 
the space of a few days. He then accepted a retaining fee, 
or nomination stake, and we came away. 

He did it too. In less than a week I had a note on 
scented monogram paper from T. Eustace Winterbottom 
asking me to call. Uncle Polk went with me. 

T. Eustace was all in a flutter of enthusiasm. He had 
rarely been called upon, he said, to trace a family of more 
aristocratic lineage than the Kansas City Joneses. It 
seemed I was related directly or by collateral ties to prac- 
tically all of the really important families of Virginia and 
Tidewater Maryland, and as far back as he’d traced the 
line on the other side of the ocean we were going better all 
the time. One of my ancestors had gone on a crusade with 
a very distinguished crusader named Godfrey D. Boullion, 
and another he said was a belted earl. 

Uncle Polk chirked up here and wanted to know who it 
was that belted him and whether he deserved it. But 
Mr. Winterbottom only raised his eyebrows in a genteel 
way, denoting passing annoyance, and went on to say he 
regretted to have to inform me that he had discovered 
there was, back about 1695, a bar sinister on the paternal 
side. Uncle Polk told him not to let that worry him, 
because we’d never been what you’d eall strict prohibi- 
tionists, anyhow, but to go ahead and see if he couldn’t tree 
some more old Joneses, and we paid him something on 
account and came away. But when we got outside Uncle 
Polk wasn’t satisfied. 

He said he didn’t much fancy that young fellow’s drag- 
ging in a member of a family who’d run a saloon, even if it 
was away back yonder in the seventeenth century; and 
what was the use, Uncle Polk said, of disinterring an earl 
that got belted, unless you could furnish the name of the 
other party and the facts in the case? I also gathered 
from Uncle Polk’s remarks that he thought by collateral 
ancestors Mr. Winterbottom meant borrowed ones, and 
he seemed to resent this too. 

“JT wouldn’t like to stop him in his mad career,” said 
Uncle Polk to me as we started down the street, ‘because 
you can see with half an eye that if we dragged that young 
sleuth hound off the scent at this time he’d probably lie 
right down on his side and die of disappointment. But 
there’s no reason why we shouldn’t have another of the 
T. Eustace boys working on the family tree simultaneously 
with this one. Variety is the spice of ancestors,” he said, 
“and you and me are going the whole hog on this thing. 
Let’s branch out a little.” 

It seemed to be pretty good advice, and as Uncle Polk 
was paying the bills I took it. The next man westruck was 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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In the preparation for acts of guilt the most 
astute leave unguarded points.— WHARTON. 


into a cloud and witches who caused 

them to disappear by their incanta- 
tions have been driven over the edge of the 
world by a bit of lens and a measure of acid, 
men no longer are accustomed to vanish. 

Tt would seem that with the perils of the 
sea, of the waste places of the earth and of 
the elements one might easily be lost sight 
of. Nevertheless this is strikingly not true. 
So varied and so numerous are the invis- 
ible lines that attach every man to his 
fellows that the acutest human ingenuity 
cannot be certain that some one of these 
threads does not remain unbroken. No 
criminal ventures can be more perilous 
than those that contemplate the disappear- 
ance of a human being. Again and again, 
lured by great benefits to be received upon 
the death of another, a criminal agent has 
undertaken this adventure. That sprightly Frenchman, 
Victor Douat, tried it long ago in Paris. He insured his 
life for one thousand pounds, crossed to England, procured 
a certificate of death from the Registrar, purchased a coffin, 
loaded it with lead and jauntily followed it in his own 
funeral procession to the churchyard in Essex. 

But with all his assurance Douat ultimately failed—to 
his ruin. The coffin was exhumed, the French authorities 
seized him at Antwerp, and his case has remained as a 
warning. 

One of the greatest illustrative cases in this country is 
that of the Mutual Life Insurance Company vs. Hillmon 
(145. U. S. 909). About the tenth of December, 1878, 
John W. Hillmon and Levi Baldwin resided in Douglas 
County in the State of Kansas. They formed a conspiracy 
to defraud the life insurance companies with the assistance 
of a person named John H. Brown. 

Their plan was to take out insurance on Hillmon’s life 
ina large sum, cause the insured to disappear under 
circumstances indicating his death and thereby secure 
the insurance. 

The story of this remarkable undertaking cannot be 
better presented than it was in one of the affidavits that 
Brown finally made in this case, when circumstances began 
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to involve him and when in fear he undertook to secure 
immunity by telling what he knew. He said: 

“Our original arrangement was to get Hillmon’s life 
insured for fifteen thousand dollars, but it was afterward 
changed to twenty-five thousand dollars. Hillmon and 
myself were to go off southwest from Wichita, Kansas, 
ostensibly to locate a stock ranch, but in fact to in some 
way find a subject to pass off as the body of John W. 
Hillmon, for the purpose of obtaining the insurance money. 
We had no definite plan of getting a subject, but to in some 
manner get one. The final termination of the matter was 
the last I had thought of. 

“Our first trip out from Wichita—the last days of 
December—while the snow was on the ground, we expected 
to find a subject that would appear to be Hillmon, frozen 
to death, and that could be identified only by the clothes 
and papers found on it, and so it would pass off as 
Hillmon. We went from Wichita to Medicine Lodge; 
then direct to Sun City; from there to Kinsley; from there 
to Great Bend on the Santa Fe Road; then to Larned and 
on to Wichita via Hutchinson. Hillmon and myself were 
entirely alone on that trip. ; 

“YT then stayed at Wichita until the fourth of March. 
Hillmon in the mean time went to Lawrence to see his wife 
and get some more money. He returned about the first of 
March and on the fifth we left on our second trip. We 
went due west to Cowskin Creek, and then west to Harper 
City, then to Medicine Lodge, on by Sun City and beyond 
some miles; then we turned northeast down Medicine 
River to a camp on Crooked Creek about eighteen miles 
north of Medicine Lodge, where Hillmon is claimed to 


have been killed. We got there about an hour before’ 


sundown and stayed in camp until the next evening.” 


Hillmon’s WellzLaid Plans 


“We. OVERTOOK a stranger on this trip the first day 
out from Wichita, about one or two and a half miles 
from town, whom Hillmon invited to get in and ride, and 
whom he, Hillmon, proposed to hire to work for him on the 
ranch. This.man was with us during all this trip. Hillmon 
proposed to me that this man would do for a subject to pass 
off for him. I told him and contended with him that the 
man would not do to pass off for him, giving him various 
reasons why the man would not answer the description, and 
complained and objected because his proposition was to 
take the man’s life, and I protested and said that was 
going beyond what we had agreed and something I had 
never before thought of, and was beyond my grit entirely; 
but Hillmon seemed to get more deeply determined and 
more and more desperate in the matter. 

“Pains were taken not to have more than two of us seen 
together in the wagon; sometimes one and then the other 
would be kept back out of sight. On this trip to Lawrence 
Hillmon was vaccinated; his arm was quite bad. Hillmon 
kept at that man until he let him vaccinate him, which he 
did, taking his pocket knife and using virus from his own 
arm for the purpose. He also traded clothes with him; 
Hillmon first giving him a change of underclothing; then 
traded suits, the one he was killed in. The suit he was 
buried in was a suit Hillmon traded with Baldwin for. 

“This man appeared to be a stranger in the country, a 
sort of an easy-go-long fellow, not suspicious or very atten- 
tive to anything. His arm became very sore and he got 
quite stupid and dull. He said his name was either 
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Berkeley or Burgis, or something like that, 
We always called him Joe. He said he had) 
been around Fort Scott a while and also 
had worked about Wellington and Arkansas 
City. I don’t know where he was from, 
nor where his home or friends were. I did 
not see him at Wichita that I know of. TI 
had very little to say to the man and less 
to do with him. .%§ 
“He was taken in charge by Hillmon and 
yielded willingly to his will. I dreaded 
what I thought was to be done and kept 
out of having more to do with him than 
possible. . 
“T frequently remonstrated with Hillmon 
and tried to deter him from carrying out 
his intentions of killing the man. ; 
“The next evening, after we got to the 
camp last named, the man Joe was sitting | 
by the fire. I was at the hind end of the 
wagon, either putting feed in the box for 
the horses or taking a sack of corn out, | 


and saw the man was shot, and Hillmon was pulling him 


\f 
i 


when I heard agun go off. Ilooked around 


away round to keep him out of the fire. | 


“Hillmon changed a daybook from his own coat to | 
Joe’s. He said to me everything was all right and in shape, | 
just as he wanted it, and that I need not be afraid, but it 


would be all right. He told me to get on a pony and go _ 
down to a ranch about three-quarters of a mile and get 


some one to come up. He took Joe’s valise and started | 
north. This was about sundown. We had no arrange- | 


ment to communicate with each other. He first proposed 


; 


to do so, but I told him I did not want to know where he | 


was; that in case I should I might find out some other way. 
I have never heard a word from him since. 


“At Lawrence Mrs. Hillmon gave me to understand | 


that she knew where Hillmon was, and that he was all 


right. The man over whom an inquest was held at camp, 


afterward at Medicine Lodge and at Lawrence, Kansas, 


was the man Joe Burgis, or Berkeley, killed by Hillmon as | 
related above, and John W. Hillmon I believe to be still 
living; at least he left our camp and went north, as stated 


above, after killing Joe.” 


This was in fact what occurred. But in pursuance of | 


their plan Brown told a different story when he first 
returned from this adventure. 
mon went into camp on Crooked Creek in Barber County 
Kansas, on the eighteenth day of March; that after supper 
he went to the wagon for the purpose of removing some 


He said that he and Hill- | 


blankets or other like material; that a gun had been put | 


in the wagon by Hillmon so that its muzzle projected from 
the side; that in his effort to remove the blankets they 
became entangled with the gun and discharged it, thereby 


his companion, Hillmon, was shot through the head and 


instantly killed. 


Brown went at once and notified parties living in the | 


neighborhood of the camp that he had accidentally shot 
his companion, Hillmon, causing his instant death. The 


persons notified went to the camp, found the dead body | 


with a bullet wound in the head lying by the campfire. 
Brown told them this person was Hillmon. The body was 
taken to Medicine Lodge and buried. Brown returned 
and application was made to the life insurance company 
for the money. Hillmon was never again heard of. 

But for one unforeseen circumstance this elaborate con- 
spiracy might have been carried to a successful issue. 
Hillmon had picked up a wandering person who seemed to 
be unknown. The man evidently was a stranger; the 
country was wild; no living person knew that he was with 
Brown and Hillmon. There existed, so far as these men 
could determine, no evidence indicating the presence of 
this stranger. 

Hillmon in carrying out his design took the greatest 
precautions. He had been vaccinated and he induced the 
stranger to permit a vaccination so that the mark would 
show on the body; he changed clothes with him and, hav- 
ing prepared this evidence of identification in the camp at _ 
Crooked Creek, he killed him. No living person except 
Brown, the accomplice, had any knowledge of these facts. 
They had taken great care that only two men should be 


seen and every detail of the plan as conceived by Hillmon “| 
was perfectly carried out. Nothing interrupted it, no one — 


had any knowledge of it, and Hillmon’s attempt to conceal 


—— 


himself was also so successful that no trace of him could be — 


found. Everything that Hillmon thought of, every diffi- 


culty that he could foresee, and every difficulty that was 


patent to any one he safeguarded. 


: 
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Nevertheless there was one thing Hillmon could not 
have foreseen that destroyed his plan. There existed 
here, as in every case, one of those invisible lines that 
attach individuals to each other. Ordinarily Hillmon 
could not have found a better subject than the person he 
picked up on his way to Crooked Creek. This stranger 
was an easy-going, wandering person named Frederick 
Adolph Walters, one who drifted about the world and a 
person not apt to be located. But it happened that 
Walters had a sweetheart named Alvina D. Kasten, and 
after he fell in with Hillmon he wrote her a letter addressed 
to Fort Medicine. The remarkable coincidence of this 
letter destroyed Hillmon’s plan. It was quoted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in its opinion: 


DEAREST ALVINA: Your kind and ever welcome letter 
wasreceived yesterday afternoon about an hour before I left 
Emporia. I will stay here until the fore part of next week, 
and then will leave here to see a part of the country that I 
never expected to see when I left home, as I am going with 
a man by the name of Hillmon, who intends to start a 
sheep ranch, and, as he promised me more wages than I 
could make at anything else, I concluded to take it, for a 
while at least, until I strike something better. There is so 
many folks in this country that have got the Leadville 
fever, and if I could not of got the situation that I have 
now I would have went there myself; but as it is at present 
I get to see the best portion of Kansas, Indian Territory, 
Colorado and Mexico. The route that we intend to take 
would cost a man to travel from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred dollars, but it will not cost me a cent; besides, I 
get good wages. I will drop youa letter occasionally until 
I get settled down. Then I want you to answer it. 


There could not be a greater commentary on the ina- 
bility of the criminal agent to anticipate the innumerable 
unforeseen agencies that lie in wait to destroy him. While 
Hillmon was taking his elaborate precautions to prevent 
the three persons from being seen; while he was laying his 
plans to establish the identity of the body, and while he 
congratulated himself that he had picked up a wandering 
ne’er-do-well in whom no one was interested and whose 
relations with other persons had been already severed, 
his victim was writ- 
ing the letter that 
destroyed him. 

Perhaps the most 
famous case in this 
country is that of 
Udderszook vs. The 
Commonwealth (76 

Penna. State 240). 
Winfield Scott 
Gross, a resident of 
Baltimore, Mary- 
land, had insured his 
life to the amount of 
twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for the 

benefit of his wife. 

About February, 


‘York Road in Bal- 
timore County, 
land. about 
three miles from the 
; his residence 
was in the city of 
altimore. He was 
engaged in his shop 
n gilding picture 
ftrames and also in 
an invention that 
pot beasubstitute 
or India rubber. 
On the second of 
February the shop 
ook fire and was 
entirely destroyed; 
among the ruins 
were found portions 
a human body. 
was alleged that 
was the body 
Gross, and his 
other-in-law, 
iam E. Udderszook, made the preliminary proofs as 
identity, and so forth, in order to obtain the insurance 
he wife of Gross. 
It seemed impossible to say whether or not this 
the body of Gross, but the insurance companies 
not satisfied and they resisted the payment of the 
cies, 
A suit was brought against the Mutual Life Insurance 
npany of New York in the Circuit Court of the United 
tes at Baltimore, and a verdict obtained by Mrs. Gross. 
otion was made for a new trial, and while the matter 
a8 pending a certain thing happened. 


veling the Gap and Newport Turnpike on his way to 


On the ninth day of July, 1878, one John Hurford was 


Penningtonville. When passing Baer’s Woods he observed 
a flock of buzzards hovering over the trees. Gainer Moore, 
traveling the same way two days later, observed the same 
thing, went into the woods and about sixty feet from the 
road he discerned what he called ‘something mysteriously 
hidden.” He returned for a neighbor. They uncovered 
the place and found the body of a man. 

The question at once arose, Who was it that lay thus 
buried in Baer’s Woods? No one in the immediate vicinity 
was missing. The thing was discussed and finally some 
one thought of the Gross case. 


The Trinket That Convicted 


N INVESTIGATION was set on foot and it was finally 
learned that on the twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth 
of the previous June Udderszook and another man left the 
William Penn Hotel in Philadelphia. On the thirtieth 
Udderszook and this man were at West Grove, in Chester 
County. From this place both went to Gennerville; on 
the same evening they were at the hotel of Samuel C. 
Jeffries in Gennerville. On the morning of the first of July 
Udderszook obtained a horse from a Mr. Patchall, saying 
that he was going to visit his brother-in-law Samuel 
Roads who lived a short distance from Penningtonville. 
Udderszook came back to Gennerville with the carriage 
and horse that he had hired, and in the evening he 
started from Gennerville toward Penningtonville with the 
stranger who had accompanied him. When he reached 
Penningtonville this man was not with him and was 
never seen afterward. The stranger had given his name 
as Alexander C. Wilson. 

Who was Alexander C. Wilson? 

Following backward from that date it was discovered 
that this person, calling himself Wilson, had lived at cer- 
tain places in retirement from July 22, 1872, until within 
a day or two days of the time when he appeared with 
Udderszook at Gennerville. During this interval Udders- 
zook and Wilson were seen together several times under 
circumstances indicating great intimacy. 


‘We Had No Arrangement to Communicate With Each Other” 


The insurance companies now advanced the theory that 
Alexander C. Wilson was no other than Winfield Scott 
Gross; that Udderszook and Gross had formed a con- 
spiracy to defraud the life insurance companies; that 
they had secured a body, put it in the shop on the York 
Road and burned the shop. This was the plan formed by 
Gross and Wdderszook, but the insurance companies 
believed that Udderszook had gone a step farther; that 
after the first act in the drama had been accomplished he 
had determined upon a second on his own behalf; that he 
now concluded to kill Gross and that, pursuant to this 
plan, he did kill him and conceal his body in Baer’s Woods. 
Baer’s Woods are on the road between Gennerville and 
Penningtonville. 
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- The great question, as Chief Justice Agnew said, was the 
identity of the body found in Baer’s Woods. Was it the 
body of Wilson or was it the body of Gross, or were they 
in fact the same person? The slight thing that served to 
solve this enigma is so strange as to be almost incredible. 

When Udderszook returned to Penningtonville about mid- 
night with the horse and carriage the dasher was slightly 
bent; the next morning when the owner came to straighten 
it he picked up a ring under the dasher of his carriage. 
This ring solved the problem of identity. Persons who had 
seen Wilson swore that this was a ring that he had worn, 
and all those who were intimate with Gross testified that 
it was a ring that Gross had always worn. There were 
certain peculiar marks by which it was well known. 

Udderszook was indicted and tried for the murder in 
Chester County at the August sessions, in 1873. He was 
convicted, and upon appeal Chief Justice Agnew refused 
to disturb the sentence. 

Strange and trivial are the slight things that establish 
identity. Persons have been identified by the color of 
their shoestrings, the name of the tailor who made their 
clothing, letters on buttons, and the like. In one case a 
person wore a porous plaster on which were the mystic 
insignia ““G—14,” which were finally deciphered as Ward 
G, bed 14, Boston City Hospital. 

It may be that the discovery of such curious slight 
evidences are only the result of the vagaries of chance, 
but one never can silence the man who maintains that 
these ever-recurring trivialities are the agencies of some 
overruling Authority set on ultimate justice. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second in a new series of papers by 
Mr. Post. The third will be printed in an early issue, 


The Clerk With Ideas 


RAILROAD clerk writes: “I have been working for 
this company over fifteen years. I began in my teens, 
at forty-five dollars a month, and am getting ninety-five 
now. Taking railroad salaries as they go, I ean fairly 
claim this proves I 
have shown some 
ability; in fact I 
think I am as well 
acquainted with the 
work of this depart- 
ment as any man in 
it. Some time ago 
I saw where certain 
improvements could 
be introduced that 
would give the com- 
pany better results 
and not cost a cent 
more than the old 
way. I worked out 
my ideas on the sub- 
ject and took them 
to the chief clerk; 
but he poohpoohed. 
I knew I was right, 
yet it would have 
been as much as my 
job was worth to go 
over the chief clerk’s 
head and take my 
suggestions to. some 
higher official. If 
the chief clerk had 
not fired me then 
and there he would 
have found some 
way of making life 
a burden to me. 
Nearly a year later 
he put my sugges- 
tions partially in 
operation, so that 
the company didn’t 
get the full benefit 
from them; but 
whatever benefit it 
did get was naturally 
credited up to him. 
“This one case would not be worth mentioning, but things 
in the same line occur frequently. I claim the company 
loses improvements that would in the aggregate amount 
to a good deal. One railroad has a bureau to receive sug- 
gestions. If a suggestion proves practicable the clerk gets 
credit for it and there is no question of going over any- 
body’s head. Clerks have ideas as well as other people. 
Where they are so situated that their ideas must go to 
waste unless a minor official happens to approve them— 
and then appropriates them as his own!—their interest in 
their work is less than it would be under the other system.” 
What valid objection has any railroad—or other large 
employer of clerical labor—to the plan which this letter 
suggests? 
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Aim Educational Episode in the Career of R. Raymond 


mood as he sat on the porch of the Eagle- 

Bird and blinked with bloodshot eyes at the 
suhuara-spiked slopes of Sentinel Butte. When a 
man falls at one sudden plunge from the height of 
affluence to the depth of destitution he is not likely 
to be amiable, and twenty-eight hours before Rickey 
had been affluent. Cunningly inlaid spurs of steel 
and silver had been his, a gorgeously stamped saddle 
and a bridle of pride and pomp; he had also owned 
and controlled little Nigger-Horse, thirty-eight 
dollars in coin and currency of the United States of 
America and a job. Now he had a throbbing pain 
in the top of his head and an unpleasant taste in 
his mouth, and that was about all, excepting the 
clothes he lounged in. 

The sun shone brightly beyond the patch of shade 
that the Eagle-Bird threw out into the street. It 
set the distant butte quivering to such an extent 
that Rickey transferred his gaze to the adobes 
opposite, only to have his bleared eyes shocked by 
the glowing ruby of the chili strung across the court- 
yard and then stabbed by parallel flashes reflected 
from the railroad track. Thereupon he pulled his 
hatbrim well over on to the bridge of his nose, 
tilted his chair back and sank into merciful oblivion, 
from which he was presently recalled by a timid 
tap on his shoulder. 

“Hello, Simp,’”’ yawned Rickey to the little dark 
man who bent over him. “Grub ain’t ready again? 
Don’t tell me I’ve got to eat.” 

“Not unless you want to,” replied Mr. Simpson, 
of, the Café Delmonico; “‘but if you’re dead certain 
you ain’t a-going back to the outfit I’ve got a job 
for you.” 

“I’m not a-going back,” said Rickey; “I’m too 
sensitive and Scotty is too sarcastic and sot. That 
waddy seems to have an idee that because he pays 
me wages I’ve got to tag along after cow-critters 
like they was the authors of my being and I wasn’t 
old enough to eat grass. What’s more, he ain’t got 
no liberal notions. When a person is kind enough 
to spin a little wheel all night just to amuse me, - 
and furnishes me with pretty chips to push round 
on any number or color that suits my taste and 
fancy, I allow the least I can do is give him all my money 
and anything I can take off without making a scandal. 
What’s the job—dish-washing?”’ 

“Rickey,” said Mr. Simpson with a hurt air, ““you know 
your face is good enough meal ticket for me and your say-so 
is gilt-aidged security for a loan any time you want it and 
as long as you want it. Still, I s’posed that being this was 
a Eastern capitalist v? 

“Which was a astern capitalist?”’ asked Rickey mildly. 

“This P. J. Cruser party with the fishy eye, who got off 
Number six,” replied Mr. Simpson. ‘‘I reckon you was 
asleep or you’d have seen him coming up the street. You 
couldn’t have missed him. He didn’t come on the keen 
run, a-whooping and a-shooting, and he didn’t have no 
brass band, but he was powerful noticeable all the same. 
Yes, sir, he sure was. Well, he wants to go up to. Garnet 
and he hasn’t got time to have the railroad extended out 
that far, so he’ll have to go like common folks with a pack 
outfit. I’ve just got him sort of resigned to that, but he’s 
got his own opinion of sech a country and of me too.”’ The 
little man sighed. “It’s sure hard to bear. Well, come 
over and see him; he wants you to personally conduck 
the caravan.” 

Rickey yawned again and, slowly rising, hooked his 
thumbs in his gunless belt and slouched across the street. 

‘Just one thing more, Rickey,” said the little man as 
they approached the restaurant. ‘‘This here P. J. Cruser 
ain’t soapy in his manners and customs. He says what he 
means and I judge he means to be onpleasant most of the 
time, so you'll just have to consider the source and make 
allowances and a leetle extra charge. You don’t want to 
do nothing to discourage capital, Rickey. Them Garnet 
boys is getting right hungry.” 

“Tl be good,” Rickey assured him. “I reckon I’ve 
got something onpleasant coming to me. I was thinking 
of getting a greaser to kick me round a few and this may 
do as well. 

“T reckon it will,” he added as he caught sight of P. J. 
Cruser. 

The capitalist, enthroned in a rawhide-seated rocker, 
surveyed Rickey with the critical impersonality that he 
might have bestowed upon a doubtful ten-dollar bill, He 
was a decidedly noticeable man, was P. J. Cruser: big, but 
looking still bigger by reason of a certain arrogant puffiness 


R eos RAYMOND was not in an amiable 
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“Don’t You Give Me 
Any of That Magni: 
fied Bifocal Glare, 
Because it Makes Me Want 
to Slap Your Sacred Chops’’ 


about him and a disparaging frown that seemed to have 
its effect on the entire surrounding landscape. He wore a 
sandy beard closely trimmed to the square contour of his 
jaw and round tortoise-shell glasses bridged with gold and 
attached to him by a broad black silk ribbon, and it was 
through these that he inspected Rickey. 

“This is the gentleman I was speaking to you about, 
Mr. Cruser,” said Simpson politely. ‘I guess he can 
accommodate you.” He indicated Rickey with a graceful 
wave of his hand. 

The capitalist leaned back in his chair and, removing 
his glasses, shook them rebukingly at his host. ‘“‘My 
friend,”’ said he, “‘we might as well have a clear and definite 
understanding from the beginning. I don’t want a gentle- 
man and I don’t want to be accommodated. What I want 
is a handy man acquainted with the country, who can cook 
a decent meal and do, in brief, whatever he is ordered to do. 
I expect to pay him for his services and I expect to pay him 
more than they are worth, so that there is no question of 
accommodation involved. If this man a 

“T speak some English and I understand it tolerable 
fluent,’’ interposed Rickey, blinking at him. ‘I reckon if 
you talk to meI can make out the general drift of your 
observations.” 

P. J. Cruser resumed his eyeglasses, but Rickey con- 
tinued to blink quite stolidly and showed no sign of 
withering. 

“Well,” said the capitalist after a pause, “how much 
do you want? Speak up. 
provisions and whatever else is necessary.” 

“Five dollars a day,” replied Rickey calmly. y 

P. J. Cruser flushed with annoyance. “‘I’m talking 
business,” he snapped, ‘‘and I’ll be obliged to you if you'll 
dothesame. I’m not going to haggle with you. Not fora 
moment. You set a fair price for your services and I’ll 
either employ you or send you about your business. Now?” 

“Ten dollars a day,’’ said Rickey. 

“My friend,” said the capitalist, turning to Simpson, 
“vou see if you can’t find me somebody who isn’t either 
drunk or crazy.” 

“‘Hixcuse me, Colonel,”’ said the little man gently, “you 
must have got me mixed up with somebody you knew right 
well. You’ve called me your friend three times in the last 
five minutes. Now I’m willing to do anything I can to help 
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you, but it’s out of politeness and an accommodating 
disposition and public spiritness, that’s all. I don’t 
believe you’ll find anybody else round this man’s 
town that’s foot-loose, but there’s nothing to pre- 
vent your trying. Perhaps you’ll find the pack 
outfit, too, but as far as I know I’ve got a corner 
on spare horses.” x 
With this delicate hint Simpson turned to enter 
the restaurant, but the capitalist stopped him with 
an ungracious apology. ‘‘I suppose if I haven’t any | 
choice I’ll have to take what I can get and pay what 
I’m held up for,” he continued. “‘I’ll agree then to! 
pay you the five dollars a day you ask,” he said to. 
Rickey. & 
“Ten was my last figure, but if you ain’t satisfied 
with that I might be willing to take fifteen,” said. 
Rickey significantly, and P. J. Cruser, who was not) 
foolish in some respects, closed the bargain at ten. 
. . . . . . - & 


It was an altogether different Rickey that spurred| 
out of Simpson’s corral the next morning, a clear- 
eyed, alert and springy fellow, with life in every| 
motion of his lean, muscular body, tense, fresh and| 
vigorous as the rangy black he bestrode. Leading 
his patron’s mount and a pack-horse he pulled up| 
in front of the Delmonico and emitted an imitation 
of the Jicarilla war-whoop that made the Mexican, 
cook within jump and seize his meat-cleaver in an 
agony of apprehension. Fifteen minutes later he 
and the capitalist were shuffling southward across) 
the desert, headed for the Tularosa Range and 
Garnet Basin, where “‘the boys were hungry.” i. 

The capitalist was in an ill humor. He had been 
awakened at an unseemly hour by a vociferous burro) 
in salutation to the dawn and had had some diffi- 
culty all through the night in adjusting his anatomy 
to the unyielding inequalities of a cornshuck mat- 
tress. Then the Mexican chef of the Delmonico had 
never overcome the national predilection for grease 
and garlic and believed in a full-bodied coffee—| 
something in the nature of a purée. P. J. Cruser’s 
breakfast rankled within him and he made no secret 
of his dissatisfaction; also the sun displeased him.) 

“Are we going to have this blistering heat all 
day?” he demanded savagely of his guide. 

““Maybe not,” answered Rickey hopefully. ‘Sometimes 
it clouds over and gets real cool and refreshing. It did in 
’83, so the old-timers tell me, and again the year after the 
Spanish War. I recollect that myself.” 

“Have you got a good memory?” asked P. J. Cruser 
with a baleful gleam through his glasses. 

““T’ve got a peach of a memory for some things,’”’ replied 
Rickey. 

“Then you just remember that I don’t want you to get 
funny when I ask you a question,” said the capitalist. 

Rickey extracted a well-worn tally-book from his hip 
pocket and made a note. ‘“‘That’s just in case,” he 
remarked with a pleasant smile. ‘‘If you’ve got a piece of 
string I’ll tie it round my finger.” 

Presently Mr. Cruser, with a particularly vicious oath 
of an inherently harmless variety, stopped his horse. 
“Come and shorten my stirrup,” he commanded. ‘Take 
it up a couple of holes.” 

“Certainly, sir,” responded Rickey, swinging himself 
easily from the saddle and dropping his bridle rein. ‘‘I 
don’t blame you for not wanting to get off and fix it your- 
self,” he continued, as he busied himself with the latigo 
strings. ‘After you get down you’ve got to make the 
toilsome ascent again, haven’t you?” 

“T’m paying you to do it,” snarled P. J. Cruser. 

“Ten dollars a day,”’ agreed Rickey blandly. 

They proceeded in silence, but soon a gentle following 
breeze sprang up and wafted the dust they stirred in a 
cloud that enveloped them completely and augmented the 
capitalist’s normal irritability to a considerable extent. 
At every gust of wind he swore and from time to time he 
groaned. At noon they arrived at a little arroyo that gaped 
at them unexpectedly from a patch of mesquit, and here 
Rickey halted and relieved the horses of saddles and pac 
and picketed them. P. J. Cruser sat with his back against 
a bush that afforded a little shade and sourly watched the 
preparations for! lunch. 

“Don’t build that fire there,” he barked as Rickey 
began to heap dried leaves. ‘“‘ Don’t yousee the wind’s going 
to blow the smoke right over to me?” Vitae, | 

Rickey shifted the pile to leeward. ‘“‘Please excuse my 
thoughtlessness,’”’ he begged as he struck a match. ‘‘Sup- 
pose I leave the lunch for a while and fan you till you cool 
off? You look warm.” ; | 
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ou get something to eat and be lively about it,” said 
ployer. ‘‘Bring me a drink of water first.” 
Yessir,” replied Rickey, and hastened to the stream 
ith a tin cup. When he brought it back the capitalist 
ted the water and then spat it out. 
It’s warm!” he ejaculated, with profound disgust. 
“Yessir, sorry, sir,” said Rickey apologetically. ‘‘It’s 
the heat causes it, I think, sir.”’ 
_ “Make some coffee then,” ordered P. J. Cruser. ‘‘Don’t 
ind gaping at me. Great guns! I wouldn’t take this trip 
in for all the copper mines in the territory.” 
“All set,” said Rickey. ‘‘Pass your plate for beans.” 
“That’s a devil of a looking mess!”’ growled the capitalist. 
Tt does sort of turn a person’s stomach, doesn’t it?”’ 
said Rickey. ‘Try the bacon. Can I eat at the first table 
if I’m quiet about it?” 
| *Tt’s a filthy meal,’’ said P. J. Cruser. 
hat bacon?” 
iz “That’s what it was represented to me as,” replied 
. Rickey. ‘‘ Maybe they took advantage of my youth and 
ence Never mind. I'll get up bright and early 
tomorrow morning and see if I can’t shoot a nice plump 
it patty-dee-foi-graw for you.” 
| ae. J. Cruser glared at him over the rim of his tin cup and 
tickey nodded back cheerfully. 


“Do you call 


Resuming the journey, P. J. Cruser mounted with some 
lificulty, which suggested to Rickey the happy thought 
shat the horse ought to be taken up a couple of holes. 
or this pleasantry the capitalist damned him. 

“T’d a heap rather you didn’t say things like that, 
olonel,” said Rickey plaintively. ‘It hurts my feelings 
nd gets on my nerves. I wouldn’t do it again.” 

It was then for the first time that the capitalist noticed 
the difference in Rickey’s eyes. They were no longer 
blinking; they were exceptionally steady as they stared 
into the exact center of the tortoise-shell rimmed glasses. 


ess and I’ll attend to mine,” 
umbled P. J. Cruser finally, 
averting his own gaze. 
“That’s a bargain,” agreed 
key; ‘‘only,’’ he continued, 
you want to get the proper 
ee of what your business is. 
ou ain’t a preacher, you 
w, and you'll have to do 
ur cussing at your ownrisk.” 
But in less than an hour Mr. 
ruser’s discontent again be- 
e too great to allow him 
suffer in silence, and from 
idious remarks concerning 
is horse he passed on to a 
ustic comment on the judg- 
ent and capability of the 
person who had selected him. 
“T supposed that you knew 
something about horses,” he 
snarled. 

“My legs certainly are some 
bowed,” admitted Rickey, ‘‘so 
natural you would. But 
ether or no, you mustn’t 
ect too much from a horse. 
hey don’t raise ’em plush- 
pholstered, with reclining 
ks and push-buttons, 
ound here. [I ain’t advising 
you to take ’em as you find 
em, because that’s consider- 
le risky; but I never knew 
body to improve a horse’s 
zait by beefing about it.” 

_ Mr. Cruser cast prudence to 
the winds. “There’s a good 
many things you don’t know 
and one of them’s your place,” 
le retorted. ‘Why, you igno- 
rant, drunken, insolent ———’’ 
His characterization ended 
yelp not unlike that of a 
suddenly and unexpect- 
kicked, for Rickey spurred 
nst him with the shock of 
attering ram and, reaching 
asinewy hand, jerked him 
the saddle and dropped 
n with a thud in the dust, 
e for a moment or two he 
half stunned. On strug- 
to his feet he saw Rickey 
| the horses easily jogging 
ig the trail. 

pe he screamed. 
ey halted and allowed 
come up. 


D 


“You ruffian!’’ panted the capitalist. ‘‘ You miserable 
thug! Give me my horse, you brute! I’ll send you to the 
penitentiary for this.’ 

““You’re the slowest man to take a hint I ever seen,” 
observed Rickey unemotionally. He slipped from his 
horse and, walking up to the capitalist, smote him open- 
handed on one side of the face and, as he reeled under the 
blow, deftly slapped him on the other side and restored his 
equilibrium. He repeated this until his victim fell, and 
then, hauling him to his feet, shook him vigorously. He 
was undeniably angry, was Rickey. 

“lam trying to 3. make you understand . . . 
that you mustn’t use . . . that sort of talk toa grown 
man,’’ said Rickey between shakes. ‘“‘Itain’tpolicy . . . 
You may think it’s . brutal of me, but it’s 
kindness If I let you keep it up you'd 
be encouraged to irritate somebody who was 
quick-tempered and then you'd . . . have 
to travel back with the Saratoga trunks.” 

He released Mr. Cruser, who staggered back, pulled the 
small but ornate pistol from his hip pocket and fired six 
shots in rapid succession in Rickey’s general direction. 

“Well, what do you think of that!” ejaculated Rickey 
as the capitalist continued to pull the trigger. 

“He wants my blood. Now I don’t like to be severe, 
but ——” 

Wrenching the little pistol from Mr. Cruser’s hand he 
cuffed him mercilessly and, as the capitalist turned to run, 
kicked him so that he sprawled headlong. Then he 
mounted his horse and gathered up the lead reins of the 
two others. 

“You're not going to leave me alone in this wilderness,” 
cried P. J. Cruser; “‘it would be murder.” 

Rickey looked down at him grimly. ‘‘ Well,’ he said, 
“T do want a handy man to go with me to Garnet Basin, 
but I don’t know whether you’d suit. I don’t want a 
gentleman, and if I took you I wouldn’t have one; but I 


“If I Let You Keep it Up—You'd be Encouraged to—Irritate Somebody Who Was Quick:Tempered”’ 
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want some person who will know his place and obey 
orders. Do you think you can obey orders?” 

“T apologize for what I said,” whimpered P. J. Cruser. 

“You’ll obey orders, too, if you go with me,” said 
Rickey. ‘“You’ll flunkey for me the rest of the trip and, 
being as you object to the horse, you can walk the rest of 
the evening.” 

He shook his bridle rein and jogged along, and Mr. 
Cruser, after standing with clenched fists for a moment 
or two, gulped down his emotions and followed. 

It was P. J. Cruser who watered and picketed the horses 
when camp was made. Rickey it was who directed him in 
terms of blighting sarcasm and candid contempt. P. J. 
Cruser rustled fuel, took his first lesson in the construction 
of a campfire, set potatoes to boil, fried bacon and watched 
with respectful attention while the master fried flapjacks. 
Rickey found it necessary to employ more brutal methods 
to reduce the capitalist to proper docility, but he did not 
shrink from the necessity, and as a result P. J. Cruser 
washed the dishes without a murmur. 

“Tt’s like this, P. J.,” said Rickey, when this task 
was completed and the capitalist ventured to sit down. 
““You’ve been training with the wrong crowd. When your 
kind of folks look at you they see a million dollars or what- 
ever it is you’ve grubbed up, and a million dollars looks 
mighty good to them. They take off their hats to that 
little old million, and when it talks they keep still and 
listen with one hand scooped behind their ears so’s they 
won’t miss any of the music. You think it’s P. J. they’re 
standing round for and you get swelled up a plenty, but 
that’s where you fool yourself.’ 

Rickey rolled himself another cigarette, lit it and 
resumed: “Do you know what you look like to me? You 
look like a big fat slob with a skinned nose and a mean eye. 
You look like a man that’s been kicked and needed it.” 
At this Mr. Cruser’s expression was malevolent enough 
to justify entirely his critic’s 
reference to his eye. Rickey 
smiled and exhaled smoke. 

“‘T’ve never seen you with 
your shirt off,” said Rickey, 
“but if there ain’t bristles 
three inches long on your back 
it’s because there’s more 
breeds of you than Berkshire 
and Poland-China. I don’t 
like the color of your hair or 
the way you trim your 
whiskers. If I’ve got you sized 
up right you’re as honest and 
straightforward as a coyote 
and as gritty as a jack-rabbit. 
Anybody ever tell you the 
truth about yourself before, 
Peeieg 

The next morning P. J. 
Cruser was stirred into a reali- 
zation of the vicissitudes of life 
by the toe of Rickey’s boot 
and the time-hallowed adjura- 
tion of the range to wake and 
listen to the little birds. 
Thereupon he sullenly un- 
rolled himself from his blanket 
and, under his new master’s 
directions, built a fire and pre- 
pared breakfast even to the 
flapjacks. Rickey was pleased 
to compliment him. 

““You’re some thick-headed 
and awkward,” said Rickey, 
“but you’re learning just the 
same. All you need is a good 
man to stand over you with a 
club, and time and practice. 
I believe I could learn you to 
shoot in time, and maybe I 
will when the sunshine gets 
back into your face, but first 
of all I’ll show you how to pack 
ahorse. Hurry up with them 
dishes.” 

“Don’t you’ propose to do 
anything?” demanded Mr. 
Cruser. 

“Certainly,” replied Rickey. 
“T’m going to educate you, 
P.J. And don’t you give me 
any of that magnified bifocal 
glare, because it makes me 
want to slap your sacred 
chops,” he added with a flash 
of his white teeth. 

He kept his word. Within 
the next two days the cap- 
italist had mastered the simple 
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intricacy of the diamond hitch; he 
could and did saddle his own horse and 
mounted it without assistance at the 
second or third attempt, and he learned 
an unbelievable self-restraint and pa- 
tience under the smiling derision of his 
heavy-handed instructor. On the third 
day of the journey he began to ask civil 
questions pertaining to the country and 
the camp of Garnet Basin, and acquired 
a large mass of varied misinformation, 
some of which made his eyes glisten and 
his tongue-tip move greedily between 
his thick lips. 

“There’s the Tularosa Range, P. J.,”’ 
said Rickey at last, pointing to a purple 
line on the far horizon. ‘‘There’s your 
wealth beyond the pearly pipe-dreams 
of avariciousness and nothing but a lot 
of simple, honest sons of toil and trouble 
to take it away from. I reckon if you 
make the right kind of a talk they'll 
turn over all their claims to youif you'll 
let ’em work for day wages. That’s the 
principle you go on, ain’t it?” 

“Can we get there this afternoon?” 
asked Mr. Cruser, ignoring the dig. 

Rickey smiled. ‘Not this afternoon, 
but maybe by sundown tomorrow if , 
you don’t oversleep. It’s thirty miles from where we camp 
to a trail running south along the foot of that peak, and 
then about eight along the trail to the Basin.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Cruser, looking thoughtfully at the 
eminence indicated. ‘I must try not to oversleep.” 

But any hope the capitalist may have entertained of 
reaching his destination so soon was doomed to sudden 
blight, for when an hour later he was leading the horses 
to water a flattened coil of yellowish green and dusty drab 
buzzed an all-inadequate warning, straightened a third of 
its length like a spring released and struck the capitalist 
on his leg. 

Rickey, lounging at ease upon the bank above the pool, 
heard the same sharp dog-yelp of terror that Mr. Cruser 
had emitted on a recent occasion. Then an agonized call 
for help brought him in a couple of leaps to the capitalist’s 
side. 

“T’m snake-bitten, 
puttee strap with trembling, ineffectual fingers. 
below the knee.” 

Swift as a flash Rickey’s razor-bladed stock knife was 
out and severed the thong. Another cut ripped trousers 
and drawers, which were deftly and quickly rolled up, 
baring the leg of the victim. A glance showed the fang- 
punctures, and the next minute Rickey had his handker- 
chief knotted above them and was twisting its folds deep 
into the flesh with a handy stick. The capitalist was 
howling. 

“Quit it!” snapped Rickey; ‘‘I haven’t begun to hurt 
you yet.” 

Without releasing the tourniquet he scored the bitten 
place across, and then, as Cruser struggled to seize the 
hand that held the knife, he jabbed his elbow viciously into 
his patient’s diaphragm and, returning to his surgery, cut 
back and forth until blood ran freely. Not content with 
this, he placed his mouth to the wound and sucked again 
and again. 

The capitalist began to croak a hoarse invocation of his 
Creator. ‘I’m going to die,” he said; “‘I’m going to die!”’ 

Rickey spat finally. ‘‘Sure,’’ he agreed cheerfully. ‘‘So 
am I, sometime, and so’s my grandma’s brindle tom-cat; 
but we’re going to hang on a while longer, all of us. Now if 
you can hold that stick just as it is I’ll get the rest of the 
fixings.” 

He bounded up the trail to the pack and was back in a 
minute with a bacon slab and a pint flask. ‘‘ Pull on that,” 
he said to Cruser, handing him the flask. ‘‘Get stark, 
staggering, blind, rip-roaring oreide, if you can. It’s on 
me, so don’t be afraid of it.”” He cut a thick slice from the 
fat of the meat and bound it on the wound with a handker- 
chief snatched from the capitalist’s pocket. ‘‘Now keep 
on making a beast of yourself while I round up them 
horses,’’ he directed. 

On his way to the horses he heard a significant buzzing 
from a cactus clump and stopped long enough to pick up a 
sliver from a dead suahara and terminate the existence of 
a good-sized diamond-back rattler. This he accomplished 
in a brisk and businesslike fashion by a few stunning blows 
and_.a.quick stamp and grind of his boot-heel. The horses 
secured, he returned to Cruser, and with tremendous effort 
raised his almost inert bulk and staggered with it to the top 
of the bank. There he spread blankets and presently got 
his erstwhile striker comfortably disposed thereon. 

“How are you sagaciating by this time, Old Stockings?” 
he asked sympathetically. 

“Tt’s no use,”’ groaned Cruser; “‘I’m going to die. 
leg’s swelling and the pain’s damnable.” 

“Fine and dandy !’’ commented Rickey happily. “‘Shows 
the medicine’s taking hold. Have another; the evening’s 


” 


moaned Cruser, fumbling at his 
“Tt’s just 
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young yet. Cheer up! Think of them copper claims 
that you can tangle up in litigations and injunctions and 
things till the owners will be glad to let ’em go at any old 
price you want to give ’em. Let’s smooth out that coat 
under your head a little. There—is that better? Now 
I’m going to get a little firelight on the subject.” 

Talking in this consoling strain, he built a fire and by 
its flare removed the fat-pork poultice, noting that it was 
green with venom. Then he applied another slice, rebound 
it, put the coffee-pot on the fire, rolled a cigarette and 
began to smoke. Cruser, half stupefied by the whisky he 
had drunk, presently dozed off. When he awoke the stars 
were shining brightly above him and Rickey was renewing 
the dressing of the wound. 

“Doing bully!’”’ smiled Rickey as he saw the other’s 
wide-open eyes. His fingers sought the capitalist’s pulse. 
“‘T think another of the same is indicated. It’s a poor heart 
that never rejoices, and this is also on me. We might as 
well make a night of it.” 

“Head’s aching,’ murmured Cruser when he had 
swallowed his dose. Then he lapsed into a fitful slumber, 
waking at intervals to find Rickey bending over him in 
ministration or squatting by the fire in unwinking vigil. 

In the morning the crack of a pistol awoke him a little 
after dawn, and the next thing that he was conscious of 
was the grateful aroma of coffee and a hissing and sputter- 
ing in the frying-pan. Presently Rickey brought him a 
plate on which were a couple of well-browned small birds, 
larded with bacon and flanked by fried potatoes. 

“Feel able to sit up and take a little nourishment?” 
asked Rickey. “Them’s poor little ae cooing doves 
if you’ve the heart to eat ’em.’ 

The capitalist seized a bird and set his teeth in it by way 
of answer. Rickey watched him with a sardonic grin as he 
ate. ‘I reckon the operation was successful,” he observed; 
“you seem to be quite yourself again. How does the leg 
feel?” 

Cruser stretched it out. ‘‘It’s better, isn’t it?” he said. 

“All it needs now is a little rubbing to get the stiffness 
out,” declared Rickey confidently. ‘‘You’ll be able to 
resume your duties by tomorrow morning.” 

“‘T won’t forget this,” said Cruser earnestly. 
see I won’t.” 

“T was kind of counting on that,” Rickey replied with a 
slightly sareastic inflection. 

““You’ve saved my life,’ said the capitalist. 

“Well, I suppose that wasn’t exactly the square thing to 
society,’ said Rickey. ‘‘But then I don’t make any pre- 
tensions to being a moral character, and you couldn’t 
prove it on me anyway.” 

P. J. Cruser’s jaw set hard and the old, ugly gleam shot 
through the glasses he had just affixed. Through the day 
his conversation was limited to monosyllabic grunts. Now 
and then he got on his feet and limped tentatively about 
the camp, but with many groans of pain. Rickey occupied 
himself during the rest of the morning with a stew of dried 
apples, and alternately cat-napped and smoked through 
the afternoon. After supper he carried the dishes and hot 
water over to the capitalist’s side and set them down. 

“It’s my professional opinion that you can ’tend to this 
job without any serious risk, P. J.,”’ he remarked. “Just 
be careful not to let it excite you, that’s all. Me, I’m 
going to sleep. And don’t forget that I’m to be Queen of 
the May bright and early in the morning.” 

mela OMat na pang ve J. oe 


“You'll 


Rickey ore anenens as the morning sun began to 
shine hotly on his face and he slowly opened his reluctant 
eyes, fumbling the while for something to throw. Then he 
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raised himself on his elbow, looke¢ 
round and gasped, for P. J. Cruser hae 
vanished and with him the horses, 

‘And I’m blamed if he hasn’t taker 
the pack!” exclaimed Rickey, hastily 
pulling on his boots and scrambling tc 
his feet. ‘‘That’s what comes of educat- 
ing the classes.” 

He looked southward, and mile 
away in a line with the ultimate peak 
of the shimmering Tularosa he saw twe 
or three tiny dots that seemed to be 
moving. 

“Twenty miles on foot to the next 
water, hotter than Billy-be-damned and 
not so much as a breakfast to start on!” 

He sauntered away in an aimless 
manner and stopped by the’clump ol 
cactus. “Will you tell me why I killed 
that snake when he would have died 
anyway after biting what he did?” he 
muttered. Then he took up the trail. 

High-heeled boots, however well) 
adapted to the treacherous capacity ol) 
stirrups and the exigencies of the brand-' 
ing corral, are poor things to walk in for 
any distance; moreover, Rickey had 
never been greatly addicted to pedes- 
trian exercise. The first three miles of) 
his stilted progress were, therefore, slow and painful. The 
next mile was still slower and far more painful. Once, with) 
a recollection of happy, barefoot days, he took the boots 
off and almost immediately stepped upon a cactus. After! 
invoking curses upon the polypetalous dicotyledonous head’ 
of the plant he sat down upon another one. Thereafter he’ 
rested frequently, but with more care, and he was resting 
when Opportune Providence on a paint horse bore down! 
on him with a gay tattoo of beating hoofs and a joyous yip| 
of recognition. 

“Muh poor che-ild, you seem to be lost,’’ said Opportune 
Providence, grinning. ‘“‘Where’s Daddy? Well, well!) 
Here, lemme lift you up behind me and we’ll go find him. } 
Don’t be afraid of the nice horsey.” | 

Rickey got up slowly, but his responsive smile was faint. 

““How come you're afoot, Rickey?” asked Cpe 
Providence. 

“Tt’s a right funny story, Sam,” 
tell it to you, only —— 

He looked off at the tiny dots that could still be seen 
moving toward the peak. ' 

“Only it ain’t finished yet.” 


replied Rickey. 


104 | 
Vie ESCOBEDO differs in many respects from, 

Tapias and from Old Snagtooth, Cedar Knob and_ 
Los Dragones. It makes peculiar indentations in the} 
skyline that are easily recognizable, and, seen from a dis-) 
tance of say thirty or forty miles over the desert, it appears) 
to top all elevations of the Tularosa Range southwest of) 
the Blue Mound; but it is, nevertheless, an eminence that 
will bear watching. Approached heedlessly by one unfa-’ 
miliar with its tricks, Escobedo develops remarkable: 
protean characteristics; it throws up strange peaks and 
ridges; it opens gaping cafions and passes that at once 
multiply and divide it; it squats unexpectedly, uprears) 
uncertainly in dim distances, and dodges behind other! 
more or less craggy heights until its identity is lost utterly 
and beyond recall. 

P. J. Cruser, capitalist, en route for Garnet Basin, had) 
been careless and overconfident.. Assuming that shifty) 
Escobedo had the decent stability of the Flatiron Building, 
he laid a course for it and made his mind perfectly easy as_ 
far as direction was concerned. If his mind had been per-' 
fectly easy regarding the activities of one Rickey Ray- 
mond it might have been the better for him, though the 
chances are that he would have got tangled up in the foot-| 
hills in any case. But he worried about Rickey and, in the: 
native phrase, ‘‘rode with his beard on his shoulder,” 
whereby he managed to lose his bearings. Within six) 
hours of the time that he had left Rickey slumbering by 
the dead campfire in happy ignorance of desertion, P. J.) 
Cruser had diverged from his beeline so that he was head- 
ing for Cedar Knob, and a feeling of uncertainty was 
growing upon him. In another half hour he stopped and 
looked about him helplessly and black wrath arose from) 
his heart and bubbled in his throat. 

The packhorse and Rickey’s saddled mount dropped 
their heads and began to crop at the scanty herbage around 
them. Their placid acceptance of the situation and indif- 
ference to his comprehensive curses exasperated the cap- 
italist to such an extent that he struck at the animal 
nearest to him and, as it jerked away, added a rope- 
burned hand to his trouble. When things once begin to go 
wrong they keep right on going. 

Fortunately Mr. Cruser was able to catch the ‘horse 
without more than a reasonable amount of difficulty, but 
the delay was sufficient to put a stop for the midday meal 
out of the question, so he munched on some cold biscuit 


re, 


‘about and rode for the now towering Tapias. A little later 
was in a maze of broken ground, riding along dry water- 
urses that wound and twisted to all points of the com- 
ss, scrambling up steep banks from whose summits 
» would find himself facing the plains that he had left, 
ng down roof-slants into deeper ravines and struggling 
ough thickets of thorn that shredded his already torn 
ents into disreputable tatters. And ever and anon he 
ted his voice and cursed Rickey, his own folly, the lure 
copper, the stumbling and reluctant horses, the universe, 
and Rickey again. 
At last he climbed to a far-stretching mesa and took 
hope once more of Garnet Basin, for a new and quite con- 
-yincing Monte Escobedo, that was really Old Snagtooth, 
‘Joomed through a dust haze not ten miles away. Assuredly 
‘not ten miles away—and blessed level ground. In any 
ease he might meet somebody who could direct him— 
“perhaps guide him. P. J. Cruser here resolved that in the 
-Jatter event he would conduct himself with distinguished 
-affability and polished urbanity. So much his late guide, 
r the deserted and profusely bedamned Rickey, had taught 
him. He had hardly made this resolution when, seemingly 
by magic, three mounted figures appeared riding toward 


him. 

Mr. Cruser, before leaving New York, had filled and 
fortified himself with much useful knowledge of the terri- 
_ tory of New Mexico. He had crammed the laws governing 
its mining districts and he was posted on transportation 
facilities or their lack; he had a neat map showing the 
holdings of the Grabenheims and statistics of the copper 
output. He had the names of various legislators and 
ale officers doing business, more or less umbrageous, 
‘at Santa Fe, and he knew the strategic importance of 
Garnet Basin in the Tularosa Range; but he had only dim 


T IS a wise son that 
knows his own father” 
and a rare father that 


tions to ‘‘get together’’ 
has been one of the daily 
tragedies of history. There ought to be a Society 
for the Promotion of Sociability between fathers 
and their children. 
Too often the average father does not know 
his boy at all, in the sense that he knows the men 
in his shop or factory, or his rivals in business, 
or his fellow townsmen. He has never studied 
im and gauged him and estimated his powers 
and tendencies as he has theirs. He just takes 
him for granted, either as a chip of the old block, 
a little replica of himself, a “living spit and 
image” of his grandfather, or as a shapeless lump 
of protoplasmic putty, which he will make a man 
of insuch form and calling as seems to him best. 
___ To the boy, the father too often is merely the 
“Governor” or the “Old Man,” an obstinate and 
domineering sort of person—well-meaning and 
not unkindly at heart—but forming a sort of 
perpetual constitutional opposition to every pro- 
posal that does not emanate from itself and 
playing the automatic wet blanket to every new 
d darling scheme of youth. 
_ The perpetual paternal pose, “I am older and 
‘therefore I must know better,” would goad a 
rabbit to revolt, even if the boy admitted the 
logic of the syllogism, which he usually doesn’t — 
and an unprejudiced observer would often be 
‘compelled to agree with him. 
Nowhere does the luminousness of William 
Allen White’s shrewd phrase, ‘‘ That type of pon- 
derous folly of the middle-aged which we term mature 
judgment,” stand out more vividly than in some of the 
chronic and historic clashes between paternal and filial 
judgment. What is wisdom in the old would often be folly 
in the young; but naturally the old can’t see it. Why 
"t each generation let the next live its own life and solve 
s own problems, unaided and unhindered save by its coun- 
, which the younger generation will be eager to have and 
value most highly if it is only left to itself and allowed to 
lis over its value by a little harmless experience, instead 
of having it thrust down its throat unasked in solid chunks. 
To administer food with a stomach pump four times a day 
ot the way to stimulate an appetite for it. 
In the old, unhappy days of battle, murder and sudden 
ath, which with truly inspired idiocy we usually refer 
the “good old times,’”’ when each particular family 
p, small and large, must literally hang together if they 
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and hazy notions of the natives, white and brown. Dimly 
and hazily he had always associated steeple-crowned 
sombreros and swarthy complexions with long, sharp 
knives, bloodthirsty tastes, moral obliquity, mountain 
fastnesses and ransom on pain of mutilation and death. 
So when these three horsemen drew nearer he was con- 
scious of a peculiarly unpleasant feeling in the pit of his 
stomach, and took a new angle of direction. 

Ignacio Laguna, Jose Rosario and Miguel Sanchez, 
caballeros of consideration in the estancia of Don Pablo 
Corleone y Otero, were dusting along at a lively jog-trot, 
conversing pleasantly of the Sunday cock fight at Cruces, 
when they became aware of a dusty and dirty ginger- 
muzzled gringo riding. a jaded horse and leading two 
others, one of which was saddled but unoccupied. To 
Jose the circumstance seemed unusual if not suspicious, 
and Miguel agreed with him. Ignacio was of the opinion 
that the rangy black horse bearing the empty saddle was 
the same that ran at the Santa Lucia festival, backed by 
his owner, the Sefior Simpson, of the Café Delmonico in 
Sentinel Butte, and, as he announced this, the ginger- 
muzzled gringo turned his horse to avoid them. The three 
swung to meet him, and at that the gringo abandoned the 
animals he was leading and set spurs in sudden and 
panic-stricken flight. 

On the instant, Jose wheeled and circled out to head him 
off, Ignacio made a masterly flank movement, and Miguel 
rode on to cut off any possible retreat. At the same time 
Jose drew a pistol and fired, Ignacio pulled an ancient 
carbine from a well-worn scabbard and fired, and Miguel 
completed the fusillade with six shots from the cap- 
and-ball rifle that had come down to him through three 
generations of unfortunate marksmen. 

P. J. Cruser yelped as the bullets spatted and puffed 
dust, but he only rode the faster. Once his hand went 


With His Power of Life and Death Over His Family 


would not hang separately, the power of the father to 
enforce conformity to his policy was absolutely unlimited; 
and the family discipline of those days had literally “no 
nonsense about it.” ‘‘Fathers were fathers’? in those 
times, as we sometimes hear regretfully remarked. A 
father then, to successfully rear his children and literally 
save their lives, had to be, in the quaint but expressive 
phrase of our English cousins, “a bit of a brute.” 

The tradition was a painfully long time in dying out, 
even after all necessity for it had absolutely disappeared 
for centuries. One of the highest duties of a father was to 
chasten his children. 

Under such distinguished auspices, and with the encour- 
agement of such humane and enlightened relics of the 
Stone Age as “Spare the rod and spoil the child,’ the 
belief that the chief duty of man was a stern and severe 
discipline toward his hapless offspring grew and flourished, 
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back to his hip pocket, but if he had any idea of using the 
ornately nickeled, pearl-handled engine of destruction that 
lay therein he abandoned it immediately and concentrated 
his energies on his quirt. 

Presently his pursuers suddenly and simultaneously 
slackened speed and grinned at each other, and within 
a hundred yards Mr. Cruser stopped—on the brink of a 
yawning chasm at least forty feet deep. 

“Hands up!’”? commanded Ignacio in his native lan- 
guage, leveling his carbine as he came, and P. J. Cruser, 
although his Spanish was limited to the stencilings on 
cigar boxes, raised his hands in prompt obedience. Jose 
forthwith passed his lean, nimble fingers over the capi- 
talist’s person and extracted the nickel-plated revolver. 
Miguel cantered after the horses and in a minute or 
two brought them back and completed the group, now 
dismounted. 

“What are you going to do with me?” asked Mr. 
Cruser in a voice that he tried to make stern and steady. 

“Tf the Sefior will rep-ply to our questions we shall see,” 
said Ignacio politely. ‘‘Where you come from and where 
you go, pliz?”’ 

“T’m from New York and I’m going to Garnet Basin,” 
the capitalist assured him. “My name is Cruser, and if 
anything happens to me search will be made and any 
outrage that I am subjected to will be severely punished.” 

Ignacio smiled and nodded, and then translated for the 
benefit of Miguel. 

“‘He says he is from New York and he is assuredly from 
Sentinel Butte. He says he is going to Garnet Basin and 
we see him direct himself to Los Dragones. Also we know 
who is there.”’ 

He turned to Mr. Cruser, still smiling. “Het is the 
Keed Baker who shall search for the Sefior and punish. 
Yes?” (Continued on Page 52) 


and the beating and starv- 
ing and locking in dark 
closets of innocent and 
bewildered children be- 
came one of the chief vir- 
tues and an article of faith 
and practice. 

Possibly it did not do the children much grave, 
physical harm, for the young huinan animal is 
most providentially tough—and it was the great- 
est relief to the parents. Few things are so sooth- 
ing as to be able to “take it out of’’ some one 
when your equals or superiors have exasperated 
you and you are afraid to retaliate openly, espe- 
cially when you can ease your conscience after- 
ward by such pious admonitions as ‘‘ Chasten thy 
son in his youth; beat his sides while he is young; 
spare not for his erying.”’ To be able to relieve 
your own feelings and at the same time fulfill 
Scripture, even though Apocryphal, is a rare 
luxury. This was known as “doing your duty by 
your children,” and, like most other forms of 
doing one’s duty by other people, was a particu- 
larly spiteful kind of self-indulgence. The pious 
gave way to temper in the family circle, just as 
the profane gave way to drink—and with about 
equally disastrous consequences. 

This sort of thing fortunately belongs to history 
now in our favored land, save in a few remote and 
benighted regions, and would be little more than 
a memory to laugh over were it not that it has 
left a black shadow behind it in the tradition 
that a stern rule and rigid discipline is the ideal 
régime for children, and that any departure from 
this ancient and barbarous standard will be ruin- 
ous to their character and utterly undermine both 
their vigor and self-control. 

The argument is an unanswerable one: “All children 
of respectable families have been submitted to strict 
correction and discipline since the world began, and most 
of them have turned out passably well; therefore, if we 
leave off the discipline our children will grow up sluggards 
and shirkers.” It may be respectfully pointed out that 
there is a flaw in the logic, since practically no children 
have ever been allowed to grow up without any form of 
discipline, save the society and example of their parents, 
so as to see what sort of little monsters they would turn 
out. Such approaches as have been made to this nat- 
ural and unregulated method of nurture have turned out 
exceedingly well, but they have only been approaches, so 
heavy hangs the dread of authority over us all. Our 
brains know better, but we are morally certain that they 
would grow up forgers and highwaymen—if not actually 
crosseyed and humpbacked. 
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We have the same ludicrously implicit faith that it is 
only what we do for our children that makes them turn out 
as well as they do, as the small boy had in the functions of 
a cat’s tail. He was given that interesting animal as the 
subject of one of those tortures in infantile inquisition 
known as ‘‘essays in composition,” and, after several trite 
and commonplace preliminaries, he achieved this master- 
piece of insight and observation—strictly original: ‘“‘A cat 
has a long tale which it raps round its pause when it sits 
down. I no a cat that has no tale and it is afrade to sit 
down in public for fear that its feet would skatter.” Just 
where the wits and faculties of our amorphous offspring 
would ‘‘skatter” if we did not wrap and surround them 
with our most efficient and restraining family discipline, 
we do not and probably never will know, for we can no 
more refrain from ‘‘butting in” at every provocation than 
we can keep our tongue out of the hole where a tooth has 
been extracted, even with the certainty that a silver one 
will come in its place. 

Interference just oozes out of parents like sap out of 
a maple tree in spring, and it would require great powers 
of self-control to maintain a consistent policy of “hands 
off,’ save in real emergencies or serious issues. The 
indifferent and wishy-washy father of today, with his lack 
of discipline and his unwillingness to compel his children 
to appear to respect him, whether they do or not, is inferior 
to the fathers of heroic times and the good old days of a 
couple of generations ago only in savagery and selfishness. 
In all other respects he is superior. 


Fathers Changed for the Better 


HE father of today has changed for the better in 

another important respect. Fathers, of course, have 
always—in the vast majority of instances—loved their 
children, since the world began, and always will; but some 
of them in the olden days had considerable difficulty in 
making the children believe it. When the “stern old 
Roman” type of father, with his power of life and death 
over his family, began to decline, the potestas paterna began 
to assume another undesirable and even more galling 
though less picturesque form—the form of a claim upon 
the child’s earning power and wages. 

Like the other form of paternal tyranny, it had a per- 
fectly natural and even rational origin. As the power of 
compelling obedience in the family was, in unsettled times, 
a military necessity, so this right of controlling the labor 
and earnings was an economic necessity for the support of 
the family group in pastoral and early agricultural times. 
It rapidly grew past this, however, until it finally developed 
into a right—which, like that of life and death, was form- 
ally recognized in law—of absolute control over the time 
and earnings of all children up to a certain definite age. 
In good hands it was little more than a reasonable and 
bracing method of training for life, but in bad or callous 
hands it developed into a grasping and grinding tyranny, 
which the children not infrequently ran away from home 
to escape; whereupon, if they could be caught, they would 
be arrested and brought back and flogged like any other 
criminals. 

Our fathers’ generation, and even some of the older 
members of our own, can readily remember the time when 
to “give a boy his time”’ before he was twenty-one years of 
age—in other words, to allow him to go out and work for 


Father Has to Put Some 
Brains Into It 
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himself and keep his own wages—was regarded as an 
act of great generosity and liberality on the part of 
the father. This tradition and custom was one of the 
influences which both permitted and promoted those 
fine large families of an earlier time, whose disappear- 
ance or shrinkage is now so absurdly lamented. It 
is still to be seen in all its glory in some of our Southern 
cotton mills, which are a perfect haven of refuge for 
that small percentage of the ‘“‘cracker” and “‘tar-heel’’ 
class whose only visible assets are a few bad debts, 
six or eight dogs and ten or twelve children, on which 
latter he proceeds to realize in cash. It is an admi- 
rable arrangement for the father and the manufac- 
turer—but pity the poor children! Fortunately this 
tendency to regard children as a cash asset is rapidly 
dying out in America —indeed, has almost disappeared, 
with the exception of a few instances like the fore- 
going; but it is in full swing yet in the mass of the 
population over the greater part of Europe. 

Only a few months ago, when calling upon some 
artist friends in Florence, they were in despair because 
one of those rare jewels, whose worth can hardly be 
estimated in gold—yea, fine gold—a first-class cook, 
was about to leave them. An inquiry into the cause 
of her departure uncovered a pathetic little domestic 
tragedy. The servant girl, who was twenty years of 
age, was, it appeared, engaged to be married; but, 
according to the romantic custom and tradition of 
the country, her lover’s family felt that he would be 
sacrificing his self-respect if he married her before she 
had at least two hundred dollars. This sum she was 
within fifty dollars of having accumulated out of her 
earnings, and the day was set for the wedding, when 
suddenly her stern father appeared upon the scene with 
the news that her mother had met with a severe accident 
and was likely to be in bed for several months, if not 
crippled for life, and that she must come and keep house 
for him and her grown-up brothers until her twenty-second 
birthday. 

Father and brothers were all earning good wages and 
were abundantly able to pay for a servant—indeed, there 
Was a younger sister who would have been competent to 
take the mother’s place, but she also was at work earning 
money which she was paying into the family exchequer; 
and, as they would have no legal control over the elder 
girl’s time after about a year and a half longer, they were 
going to make use of her while they had the power, regard- 
less of its effect upon her happiness. The girl was perfectly 
willing to go and keep house for the family; in fact, had 
no intention of refusing, should her mother’s disability 
prove as serious as feared; but she was heartbroken at the 
thought of the delay which her period of labor without 
remuneration would make in her cherished plans. 

It is really most gratifying to see to what extent this 
idea of making profit out of the labor of one’s minor chil- 
dren has died out in America. It scarcely exists except in 
poverty-stricken and isolated communities and among our 
immigrant population. Even these last outgrow it with 
surprising rapidity when once they have fairly filled their 
lungs with the atmosphere of American life—so much so 
that, in some of the investigations as to the cause of child 
labor made by our American Committee on Child Labor, it 
was found, in some five hundred successive cases investi- 
gated, parental demands were responsible for only about 
thirty per cent of the evil. In nearly sixty per cent the 
children left school and went to work of their own accord, 
largely on account of the unsatisfying and purely literary 
and clerical type of instruction which they were given at 
the school. As a small ‘“doffer-boy’? whom I inveigled 
into conversation on a train put it: “I’d ruther be in the 
mill than in school; the work ain’t so hard and it’s more 
interestin’!’’ 

It is no longer necessary for the American boy to regard 
his father either as a local representative of the Almighty 
and the personified “Don’t!” in his scheme of life, or as a 
stern and grasping taskmaster. The American father has 
come down from his absurd pedestal of perpetual superi- 
ority and always knowing better, and is willing to meet and 
talk with his boy as man to man, and to treat his girls 
as charming little women in miniature, whose opinions 
and preferences are entitled to respect and 
affectionate consideration. 

Family life has become a happy and 
peaceful republic, or a mild and humane 
constitutional monarchy, with the father 
as king and the mother as the power be- 
hind the throne, content to rest their 
authority upon the happy consent of the 
governed, reserving only a casting vote in 
a deadlock, and in extreme instances a 
practical veto through the power of vot- 
ing or withholding supplies—whether of 
skates or of hair-ribbons. It is wonderful 
how the children respond to it—what per- 
fect little codes of morals and manners 
they form for themselves—much better 
and more graceful than any that could 
be imposed upon them —to say nothing of 
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their being genuine and “dyed A 
the wool.” They get a polish which 
won’t rub off, even in the rough 
jostling of the outer world, and a 
set of principles that won’t break 
down in after life, because they are 
self-made and self-supporting. 
“But what becomes of parental 
authority in such a scheme?”’ some 
one willexclaim. The only earthly 
use of parental authority was to 
produce efficient, self-respecting 
children, with high courage and 
good character; and these can be 
secured far better under a rule of 
law and of reason than under one 
of sheer authority by brute foree— 
whether personal or financial. It 
was not reason which led to the 
assertion of a supreme authority 
which must be maintained and a 
respect which must be insisted 
upon at all hazards from children, 
but tradition and selfishness, 


self-conceit. “I intend that my 
child shall be a credit to me” 
was the attitude, though the thing 
we should have been most con- 
cerned about was that he should 
be a credit to himself. 

We are desperately afraid that 
our children will not be so good as 
we are unless we strain every nerve to make them SO, 
when, as a matter of fact, they will be better if we only 
give them the chance. The “‘reason”’ which leads parents 
to argue that they must know better than their children 


backed up by a large measure of 


because they are older more closely resembles the cynic’s. 


definition of instinct in the classic dialogue: 


‘“What is reason? That which tells a man whether heis | 


right or not. What is instinct? That which tells a woman | 


that she is right, whether she is or not.” 


If we fathers will be perfectly frank with ourselves we | 
shall, I fear, be compelled to confess, looking back over our — 
most acute clashes of opinion with our offspring, that, 
though we firmly and sincerely believed ourselves to be | 
right—and often were—we were inspired more by a deter- 
mination to uphold our own authority and back up our | 


own opinion—“‘to save our face,” as the Chinese say—than 
by a disinterested and dispassionate desire for the best 


good of our children. The battle was far more one between © 


old self-conceit and young self-assertion than between 
venerable wisdom and youthful folly. 


Democratic Family Government. 


[2 YOU are really wiser than your child there is seldom 


much difficulty in demonstrating it, even to his satis- _ 


faction; and one of the most effective methods is to permit 
him a little harmless experience of the unwisdom of his 


own view. It is said that we are perfectly right to insist | 


upon respect from our own children. As we sometimes 
tragically put it: ‘‘If they do not treat us with respect, who 
will?’’ In fact, there is the nub of the whole trouble: so 
many people don’t; but we can make our own youngsters 
go through the forms at least. The only sure way to 


insure respect from your children is to be respectable. If 


you really are that you needn’t worry. They’ll find it out 
and act accordingly. 

Nowhere else can be found such devoted worshipers of 
the God of Things as They Are as healthy-minded chil- 
dren. They survey and transvalue everything with what 


Robert Louis Stevenson aptly calls ‘“‘the pitiless eye of | 


youth.” 

One great advantage of this modern method of demo- 
cratic family government is that the father has to put some 
brains into it. It is no longer sufficient to provide liberally 
for household necessaries and schooling, then give your 


orders and expect the family machine to run itself within | 


those limits, with a fair amount of supplementary and 
impromptu nagging, scolding and chastisements. It is 
necessary to study most carefully the idiosyncrasies and 
powers and tendencies of every member of your parlia- 
mentary body, to know how to steady here, to stimulate 


there, to conciliate yonder, in order to be reasonably sure — 


of a working majority in a crisis and avoid resort to the 
veto power as much as possible. In order to do this it is 
necessary to get thoroughly and intimately acquainted 
with your own children. It takes time and trouble, but 
it is astonishing how your respect for and confidence in 
them will rise when you have done it—to say nothing of 
theirs in you. 

What we are pleased to term morality is inherent—the 
result of the struggle for existence—a necessary adjust- 


ment of ourselves to our surroundings—both personal and — 


elemental. Make the life within the family circle as free 


and as happy and within a few degrees of as bracing as that — 


in the world outside, and our children will grow into 


+ 


Past as eae and 
\ ‘inevitably as they will 
grow into trousers and 
dresses. Far from 
g no moral 


n, it will not be 
g before you 
_ will find them pro- 
n0uncing solemn judg- 
ent upon certain details 
of your own conduct; and 
you may have a hard time 
to justify yourself to the 
ruthlessly logical and 
clear-seeing eye of child- 
hood. This is sometimes 
embarrassing, but it is 
exceedingly good for you; 
_ and you need not imagine 
- there is anything new 
about it or that it would 
not have happened under 
he old-fashioned system 
training or discipline. 
judgments were 
med just the same— 
only the youngsters were too discreet to pronounce them 
n public. For this intimate acquaintance with and loving 
dy of his own children the American father has better 
portunities than ever fathers had before. This may seem 
an extraordinary statement in view of the wail that is raised 
on all hands about the incessant rush and bustle of modern 
life and the absorbing demands of the American man’s 
siness upon his time and energy. As a matter of fact, 
ver was a man less of a slave to his business or handi- 
craft or profession than he is today. Never was it more 
difficult to determine a man’s occupation simply by 
studying his appearance—never more impossible to pick 
ad aman upon the street as a merchant, a doctor, a 
carpenter, a broker, a machinist. A man is bigger than his 
ade to a degree that he never was before; and he has 
e leisure to devote to the things that are really worth 
e, such as the society of his wife and children, than he 
er had in any age before. The very vigor and intensity 
d high pitch of efficiency with which he works make it 
cessary for him to have longer periods of rest and that 
reation which is change of occupation and interest; in 
we are beginning to find that in proportion as a man 
mes superior to his trade the better he is at that trade. 
ur proudest boast, and rightly, is the huge sum of 
money we spend every year upon education. We should 
dno less money; but what we most need is to spend 
more of our own time in the education of our children. We 
en lament, with but little reason in either fact or judg- 
nt, the huge preponderance of feminine influence in our 
stems of public education, but we need have no fear of 
if it be only supplemented by an adequate amount of 
culine influence in the family life itself. What our 
hildren need and have a right to demand from us as 
thers is not our money but ourselves. If the sacred 
siness suffers thereby then it must suffer—though, as a 
atter of fact, it won’t, except perhaps in certain of its 
ore savage and unscrupulous aspects. The master’s 
ee in the university of life can never be granted to the 
who has not held a chair in some family college. 


_ The English Boarding-School Illusion 


HAVE heard so much poetic outpouring and “‘fond 
recollection’’ rhapsody about the superiority of the 
me life of a generation or two ago over that of today that 
@ are apt to overlook entirely the immense improvement 
hich has actually taken place in the atmosphere of the 
odern home. To a cynical eye the most interesting 
mment upon the well-nigh celestial glories and unearthly 
‘iss of the childhood homes of our parents and grand- 
u ents was how glad they were to get away from them 
id the exceedingly early age at which they usually 
ted their escape! The twentieth-century child thinks 
g of staying at home until eighteen, nineteen or 
yenty-two years of age, and continuing to enjoy him- 
thoroughly; while the child of the eighteenth century 
oO ad not either escaped from or been: pushed out of 
family nest before he was sixteen, and often before 
een, was arare exception; and, in the language of the 
isements, ‘‘There’s a reason!” 
of this early thrusting forth from the sacred shelter 
home into the wide, wide world was due to the bad 
ers of fathers —part of it to the stern necessity of that 
ing discipline and means of grace of the successful 
who have never experienced it themselves— poverty, 
hich compelled these little ones to take the burden of life 
n their tender shoulders at this pathetically inimature 
ri t no inconsiderable share of it was due to a singular 
litic on which grew up from Heaven knows where, that 


aa 


We are Desperately Afraid That Our 
Children Will Not be so Good as We Are 


the worst place for a child after twelve years 
of age—especially a boy—was his own home! 
This tradition is still in full swing on the other 
side of the Atlantic and has a curiously equal- 
izing effect in shortening the home life of both 
the wealthier and the poorer classes, in that, 
while the laborer’s son leaves home to take an 
apprenticeship or a job at twelve or fourteen 
years of age, the boy of the merchant and 
professional classes also leaves the shelter of 
the parental roof at from ten to twelve years 
of age to enter one of those survivals of medi- 
evalism—European boarding schools. As the 
vacations of these institutions of learning are, 
to our American eyes, exceedingly short, aver- 
aging about a month in the summer and two 
weeks each at Christmas and Haster, and as 
the boy usually goes straight out into business 
or professional life on leaving school, it will 
be seen to what a large extent the children of 
the better classes, as well as of the poorer, for 
all practical purposes leave home and its influ- 
ence behind them at the tender age of from ten 
to fourteen years. 

Reason and common-sense are beginning to 
assert themselves a little, and the vacations in 
the best European boarding schools are now 
lengthening until, in some eases, they reach 
nearly three months out of the year; but when 
the present generation was at school the conditions were 
far worse—only one vacation a year being allowed and 
that being of a month or less—and in the generation 
before this was cut down to two weeks. And, owing to 
difficulties of travel and distances to which children had to 
be sent, it not infrequently happened that the unfortunate 
little wretches did not come home at all for years in succes- 
sion, but were left shut up in their boarding-school prison 
during the whole of their boyhood or girlhood. 

Of course there were many homes of the humbler classes 
from which the children were not obliged to go out and 
earn their living at so early an age, or, if they did, in which 
they still lived at home; and of the better classes, in which 
the children were able to go to good day schools, or have 
good governesses or tutors at home. The effect of both 
these influences, however, in breaking up and shortening 
home life, until within the last fifty or seventy-five years, 
was very marked; and the decay of both, for which we can 
never be sufficiently thankful, has really for the first time 
provided an opportunity for full, adequate and happy 
home life, for the affectionate and enjoyable association of 
parents and children. 

Much of our abject dependence upon formal or public 
education outside of the home was due to the narrowness 
and imperfection of home life in the past, and the coming 
movement of the twentieth century is unquestionably to 
rely less upon public education and more upon high-grade, 
intelligent, thoughtful home training for the best and 
happiest development of our children. 

No small responsibility for the spread of this English 
boarding-school delusion must be accepted by fathers. It 
was so much less trouble to pay down a lump sum and shift 
all responsibility for their boys’ or girls’ education and 
training on to the shoulders of some supposed expert —save 
the mark!—than it was to undertake their training and 
submit to the burden of their companionship themselves. 
They were also largely to blame in another way, and that 
was in the extent to which they shirked the responsibility 
for actual and consistent family government and manage- 
ment, and left it upon the shoulders of the mother, con- 
fining themselves to stern and even ferocious interpositions 
with the strap and the slipper whenever things went 
openly and unmistakably wrong. 

Thus, too often they came to be looked upon by their 
children as a sort of professional inflicters of punishment 
and family magistrates, and the threat, 
“Tl tell your father on you!” was one 
the significance of which there was no 
mistaking in a family fifty or a hundred ~ 
years ago. This drove the mother uncon- g 
sciously into an attitude of pitying pro- 
tection and perhaps undue indulgence, 
and thus grew up the extraordinary old 
tradition that mothers would do nothing 
but spoil their children if they were left 
unchecked, and that it was better to send 
them out to boarding schools, where they 
would be under the charge of indifferent 
and supposedly impartial teachers. This 
tradition still survives and was publicly 
voiced in the astounding statement of the 
headmaster of one of England’s greatest 
schools a few years ago: ‘‘A boy’s mother 
is often his worst enemy.”’ 

English boarding schools, in fact, are a 
survival of the time when women were 
expected to be fools. 

Instead of the influence of the home 
and parents upon children being on the 
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decline in the twentieth century, it is greater than ever it 
was before and is increasing every day; and never was 
home life happier and more influential and more helpful 
than it is today. Now is the opportunity for fathers to 
redeem their shortcomings in the past, and nobly are they 
rising to it. 

Never was there a time when fathers were more kindly 
and affectionately alive to the best interests of their 
children than today—more ready to sacrifice themselves 
for them and to do everything in their power to make their 
lives successful and happy. It would not be any exaggera- 
tion to say that the average American father of today 
knows at least fifty per cent more of what his boy or his 
girl is thinking and doing and hoping than did the father 
of a hundred years ago. And the effect of this changed 
attitude, this improved relation, upon the atmosphere of 
home life is something delightful to see. There is room for 
plenty of improvement yet however. 


How Shorter Hours Bring Better Work 


NE of the most remarkable and hopeful signs in the 
business world today is the steady and progressive 
shortening of the hours of work. The business man, instead 
of feeling it necessary to be in his shop or factory by seven- 
thirty or eight o’clock in the morning, comes down at nine 
or nine-thirty and goes home at four-thirty or five, instead 
of slaving away until the six-o’clock whistle blows. Besides 
this, he has pushed his day of rest twelve hours in advance 
and holds his Saturday afternoon as sacred as his Sabbath. 
The laboring man, by combining with his fellows and 
fighting for the right to live like a human being, has suc- 
ceeded in cutting down his hours progressively from twelve 
to ten, nine and even eight a day. Thus men of all classes 
have a better opportunity to be men instead of mere 
machines than ever before. 

Nor is this a mere decline of habits of industry or a sign 
of increasing self-indulgence on the part of the modern 
man. Though often initiated for totally different reasons -- 
such as, for instance, a desire to make work go farther, so 
to speak, and provide places for more men on the part of 
the employees—it rests upon the unexpected discovery, 
which one of our greatest political economists has rightly 
described as one of the most hopeful and cheering for the 
future of humanity ever made, that the efficiency of the 
worker and the amount and quality of the work done 
actually increase in proportion to the time allowed for 
rest, nutrition and recreation. Of course it must be within 
reasonable limits; but, so far as the experiment has been 
carried, those limits have not yet been reached. 


(Coacluded on Page 81) 


‘‘What is Instinct? That Which Tells a Woman That She is 
Right, Whether She is or Not”’ 
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RING at the telephone called E. Ad- 
dison Humphrey from the breakfast 
table. Returning a minute later, he 


looked rather troubled. “‘Joshua Reimer wants to see me 
right away,’’ he explained to his wife and added thought- 
fully: ‘‘I suppose there must be something up; but I can’t 
remember—I can’t remember that I’ve been forgetting 
anything lately.” 

“Did he say what he wanted?’’ Mrs. Humphrey inquired 
anxiously, for her husband’s inveterate absence of mind 
was always betraying him into some unpleasant situation 
or other. 

“Say what?” Addison inquired blankly. ‘‘Oh,no! He 
just said he wanted to see me right away.’ He frowned 
at the table in glassy-eyed abstraction. “It don’t seem 
as though I’d been overlooking anything.” 

Leaving the house, the inventor kept searching his leaky 
mind; and so he proceeded to Main Street and up that 
thoroughfare in the drizzle of a raw March morning, with 
his umbrella tucked securely under his arm—greatly to the 
amusement of a number of his fellow citizens. Climbing 
the steps on the outside of Bane’s feed store, he entered 
Mr. Reimer’s office and found the lawyer standing in the 
middle of the room, with his hands 
in his pockets, awaiting him. The 
lawyer was a tall, portly, elderly 
person; and for a moment he eyed 
the lean young man in severe 
silence. 

“Tf you have your wits about 
you this morning, Addison,” he 
said finally, ‘‘tell me how many 
enemies you’ve got in this town.” 

“Hinemies!”’ the young man re- 
peatedin surprise. ‘‘Why, I’ve no 
enemies. Of course,” he corrected, 
“old Anse Soule hates me like 
poison just because I wouldn’t lie 
down and let him walk over me. 
And there’s Hi Colvard; he always 
goes around knocking me to every- 
body, though I never did a thing 
to him in my life. And there’s 
Ben Stubbs; he’s always knocking 
me too. And o 

Breaking off, with a sigh, the 
inventor wandered over to the 
window, rested his thin hands on 
his umbrella handle and stared 
rather gloomily down into the 
bedrizzled village street. 

“There are some people here, 
you know,” he observed in melan- 
choly speculation—‘‘there aresome 
people in this town who can’t for- 
give me because I’ve struck out 
into a new thing and am pushing 
it along and making a success of it. 
That seems to grind ’em as much as 
though I was taking the bread out of their children’s mouths. 

““When my father died, you know,” he continued more 
to himself than to Mr. Reimer, ‘“‘and I came back from 
college and took over his hardware store, some people 
thought I was a freak because I wore green socks and a 
billyeock hat. They told everybody I’d bust up in six 
months; and when I didn’t bust up it made ’em sore. 
Then I invented my wooden oven and they said I was 
nutty and would be in an insane asylum in a year. Well, 
I’ve kept out of the insane asylum and I’ve made the ovens 
go better and better, and that seems to make ’em sorer 
and sorer. They tell everybody I’m crazy and knock me 
right and left. I suppose I’ve said things about ’em that 
have got back to ’em. Probably I’ve meant they should 
get back to’em. The fact is, Joshua,’ he concluded, turn- 
ing to his elderly companion, ‘‘I’m pretty sick of their 
everlasting knocking. But, after all’’—his face cleared 
with an engaging smile—‘“‘let ’em knock if they want to. I 
snap my fingers at ’°em. They can’t touch me.” 

“Can’t they?” the lawyer inquired with grave sar- 
casm. “Well, in my opinion, Addison, they can. In my 
opinion, Addison, under the able leadership of Anson 
Soule, they’ve got you this very minute sewed up in a 
strong gunny-sack, with a large stone tied to the sack, and 
they’re just about to drop you into the millpond.” 

Addison gaped at the lawyer in half-incredulous alarm. 

“T suppose,” Mr. Reimer continued patiently, ‘‘you’ve 
forgotten all about what I called you up here to tell you 
Just two months ago? I suppose you don’t remember that 
I read you a decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Village of Hartwell versus Peckham and informed you 
that, under the aforesaid decision, this village of Vale 
owned the waterpower you run your plant by?” 


Mr Humphrey’s Imsanity 


“Oh, that!’ said the inventor in a tone of relief. ““Why, 
sure; I remember all about it and I tended to it right 
away—almost right away. I saw three members of the 
village board and I told ’em, of course, I’d always sup- 
posed I owned the waterpower and everybody else had 
supposed so; but it seemed by this decision the village 
owned it. I told’em I was ready to do whatever was right 
and reasonable; and they said they’d take it up in board 
meeting and decide what I ought to do.” 

“And with that you dropped it,” said Mr. Reimer 
severely. 


“Why, you see,”” Addison apologized in some embarrass-" 


ment, ‘I was just waiting for them to take some action— 
make me a proposition, you know. And then, I’ve been 
busy night and day pushing my ovens—I couldn’t get a 
minute’s time if my life depended upon it,” he complained. 

“Well, somebody else has had plenty of time—to wit, 
your friend, Anson Soule; also your friends Hi Colvard 
and Ben Stubbs. Pretty foxy old weasel is your friend 
Anson Soule.” He nodded forbiddingly at the young man. 


In the Drizzle of a Raw March Morning, With His Umbrella Tucked Securely Under His Arm 


‘Anson, in short, is going to elect himself and Ben Stubbs 
and Jim Pentwell to the village board. Hi Colvard is a 
member already. That will give Anson four members out 
of five; the other one, Ed Dowd, don’t count for anything 
either way. And Anson’s village board is going to shut 
down your waterpower, which will shut down your plant 
or else make you pay something for it that will just about 
skin you alive.” 

The inventor sat down limply on the corner of the office 
table. 

“Pretty foxy old weasel is Anse Soule,” Mr. Reimer 
repeated. ‘‘They’ve kept it all under their hats and got 
the wires all laid. They go to somebody like Tom Mason,, 
who’s so stingy it makes him sick to pay taxes, and they 
say they’ll make you cough up enough for the waterpower 
so the village taxes will be cut in half. They go to some- 
body like Bill Long, who’s very strong on local improve- 
ments, and say they’1l make you pave Main Street. They’ve 
got a big bunch all lined up and they’re going to carry the 
election sure as shooting—for two-thirds of the people 
don’t care any more’n the man in the moon who’s on the 
village board anyway. They’re going to carry the elec-. 
tion sure as shooting, unless—well, just unless, Addison. 
Now the election is on April seventh. Please don’t forget 
that—not next fall, but April seventh. This is the twenty- 
eighth day of March; so you’ve got just ten days to save 
your hide in—provided you care to save it.” 

Sitting limply on the edge of the table and staring at the 
window, Addison speculated gloomily: 

“T believe I could go right to the voters and put the issue 
before ’em and beat those pups. But I don’t like to do 
that. Fact is, Joshua, though my ovens are going like hot, 
cakes and I’m sure to make a fortune out of ’em if I get 
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half a show, I began without any capital, 
and—well, I owe a lot of money. Seems as 
though, with the business growing night and 
day, for every dollar I can get hold of I’ve got a call for 
about four dollars and a half. I owe a good lot of money 
and if a question of shutting down my plant was raised I 
really don’t know what my creditors might do. When a 
fellow’s skating over thin ice, you know’’—he sighed—) 
“he’s got to keep going like blazes or he breaks through. 
A holdup just now might bust me. I don’t like to have 
that waterpower question advertised. It’s a shame the 
way those fellows knock me,’”’ he commented absently—! 
“‘a real shame! I never did a thing to any of ’em except) 
old Anse and he forced me to it. Old Anse and Hi Colvard’ 
and Ben Stubbs and some others—the way they go round 
telling people I’m nutty and knocking me right and 
left—it makes me sick!” - ag phe i) 
When he was halfway to his oven plant it began to rain 
more smartly and Addison then recalled vaguely that he 
had left his umbrella in Mr. Reimer’s office: The fact,| 
however, made only a slight and transitory impression) 
upon his absorbed mind. However, as he pushed open his. 
office door, his brain did quite definitely take the impres-| 
sion of a figure by the slow-burn-| 
ing coal stove —a round-shouldered, | 
stringy-necked figure in a rusty) 
coat, wearing a yellowish celluloid! 
collar and a derby hat that was a’ 
full size too large. The figure was. 
that of Luther P. Morrow; ‘and 
Addison frowned, because he had 
often requested Luke not to smoke! 
his villainous corncob pipe in the. 
office. 
“Open the window!” he said 
almost with severity. “AndI say, 
Lute, I don’t want anybody tc 
bother me for a while; keep ’en| 
away.” For tasks like that, whick | 
involved no bodily exertion, Lute 
was quite useful. { 
Being alone in the office, the 
inventor paced up and down witl 
blank eyes, while his mind toiled ai 
the problem before him, After < 
while he droppedeinto the chair al 
the desk and his mind, relaxing 
from too intense application 
drifted aimlessly. Absently he drey 
a sheet of paper from one of the 
drawers and gaped down at th¢ 
rather staggering procession 0} 
figures upon it, which representec 
his liabilities. | 
“Tf I could only be rid of my. 
debts, now!’”? he muttered iz 
dreamy affliction. “If I could sev 
up old Anse and those othe: 
pups! If I could only be rid of my 
debts ”? Two or three minutes later he sat upright ix 
the chair, his eyes round and bright with an idea. He 
arose and paced the floor for half an hour, then steppec 
to the door and called: “‘Oh, Lute! Come in here!” | 
“T want you to do something for me,” said Addison) 
when his disreputable employee shuffled in. ‘Sit dowy 
now and listen.’ As he explained, Lute now and ther 
nodded gravely or rubbed his chin with his knuckles as : 
sign of general approval. At the conclusion of the explana: 
tion the inventor added cheerfully: “Allright, then; you’ 
fired! Go uptown and tell everybody so.” 
Being out of employment, Lute next morning shufflec 
down to the business establishment of Anson Soule, whicl 
was situated on the railroad track just beyond the Hum: 
phrey oven plant. Mr. Soule’s business was extensive 
prosperous and miscellaneous. He bought grain, livestocl 
and produce from the farmers; sold them stone, sand 
berry crates, fencing, fertilizer. Incidentally he acted as: 
sort of private banker, paying interest on money left in hii) 
hands and shaving notes. He was a harsh and angular ol« 
gentleman, with a long, slim beard and a high forehead. 
“Fact is,’ Lute explained to him, ““E. Addison Hum! 
phrey, Esquire, has fired me. I’ve served him faithful 
Anson, and I’ve done things for him that he couldn’t ’a_ 
got any other man to do. Whether he oughta fire mi 
or not ain’t for me to say. Between ourselves, Anson 
E. Addison Humphrey, Esquire, is gettin’ plumb——” He 
did not say what, but touched his forehead and noddec 
significantly. ‘So I gotta set up on my own hook and’) 
made up my mind to go into collectin’. I’ve always beer 
a good hand at collectin’ old debts, you see; and that’: 
what I’m goin’ into. T’ll collect on commission; so if | 
don’t git the money it won’t cost you a cent.” 
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Didn't I?” 


— Mr. Soule, of course, had heard of Lute’s discharge 
within fifteen minutes after it happened. It had at once 


night prove useful, aye his services could be pro- 
cured at a merely nominal cost. Moreover, he was quite 
g to have some of his old accounts collected on a 
commission basis. 


__ way uptown to Hiram Colvard’s agricultural implement 
_ warehouse, where he explained that he had been discharged 
and was about to set up in the business of collecting old 
accounts on commission. Ambling on to Main Street he 
visited successively the drygoods store of Benjamin Stubbs 
and the jewelry shop of James Pentwell. 
While Lute was talking with Mr. Pentwell, Anson Soule 
was gazing rather excitedly out of the grimy south win- 
dow of his dingy office, which commanded a view of the 
Humphrey oven plant. It was a raw March day and some 
Soggy snow was falling; but Addison Humphrey was in 
nt of the plant, in his shirtsleeves, industriously spading 
a small plot of ground as though he might be intending 
‘plant a flower-bed. Naturally Mr. Soule mentioned 
s interesting phenomenon to his friend Hiram Colvard, 
and next day both of them saw the coatless inventor 
plying a spade. 

The forenoon of April first Addison resumed his garden- 
in quite a flurry of snow; but, after a few minutes, he 
ruptly swung the spade over his coatless shoulder and 
arched down the muddy road to Mr. Soule’s office. He 
t only greeted the proprietor cheerfully but cordially 
ook hands with him; then stood his spade at the end 
of the desk and took the vacant chair beside it. 

“The fact is, Anson,” he said amiably, “I’ve got to have 
more credit. Otherwise my business is fine; but I haven’t 
eredit enough to carry it on. I figure that if I had just 
about twice as much credit as I’ve got now I could make 
a barrel of money; so I want you to help me out.” 
Twisting a bony hand into his patriarchal beard, Anson 
garded the young man out of the tail of his eye. If he 
retained the least doubt that the inventor was crazy 
a loon this free and easy application to himself for credit 
vould have removed it. 

“Of course,” Addison continued with a bright little nod, 
“T’d put it on a business basis; I wouldn’t ask you to give 
me something for nothing. I’ve been thinking a lot about 
s credit business lately,’ he added with a wise smile, 
d I believe I’m about the only man alive that under- 
ds it. You see, your credit must always be equal to 
your debts. For example, I owe about fifteen thousand 
dollars. Now I couldn’t owe fifteen thousand dollars unless 
somebody had given me credit for fifteen thousand dollars, 
dI? Whatever your debts amount to, somebody must 
given you credit for that amount. So your credit 
st be equal to your debts. Ain’t that as plain as A, B, 
he demanded. 

Sure! That’s plain,” 
erful’tendency to grin. 
Well, what then?’’ Addison inquired with a bright, 
triumphant air. ‘If you want more credit all you’ve got 
is to get more debts. One side of the account must 
nce the other. Ain’t that plain as A, B, C? It took 
uite a while to think that out, Anson; but when you 
get the idea it’s plain as the nose on your face.” 
Plain as the nose on your face!’? Anson repeated, 
his beard and wishing heartily that Hi Colvard 
en Stubbs could be present. 
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said Anson, repressing a 


‘“‘When I Took the 
Locket, I Owed 
You Ten Dollars, 


From Mr. Soule’s establishment Lute proceeded half- 


“All right, then! Here I am,” said Addison 
brightly, holding up his left hand with the fingers 
spread apart and indicating himself as the first 
finger. “‘I want more credit. Here you are.” 
He laid the index finger of the right hand against 
the middle finger of the left to indicate Mr. Soule. 
“You don’t want any more credit. You’ve got 
more credit than you need. But you’ve got debts. 
You owe wholesale houses for stuff you’ve bought 
of ’em; you owe farmers for grain—and so on. 
You owe for money that’s been left in your hands 
at interest. So I buy from you two or three 
thousand dollars of your debts, which makes my 
debts just that much more; consequently my 
credit is just that much more. Ain’t that plain 
as A,B, C?”’ As Mr. Soule looked amazed, he 
added triumphantly: ‘You can’t get away from 
that proposition. It’s plain as the nose on your 
face!” 

“Well,”’ said Mr. Soule soothingly, ‘I suppose 
it is.’’ It had occurred to him, indeed, that a man 
in the inventor’s condition might become danger- 
ous at any moment, and he cast a sidelong, 
nervous glance at the spade; whereupon Addison 
picked up that implement and laid it across his 
wet knees. 

“But here’s one thing you mustn’t overlook, 
Anson,” the inventor warned with a shrewd look: 
“Your debts didn’t cost you anything. They 
never cost youacent. So it ain’t reasonable for 
you to charge very much for’em. I was thinking 
this over last night,’”’ he continued with a sagacious air, 
“and I figured that seven and a half cents on the dollar 
would be about the right price to pay. I made up my 
mind to pitch right in and buy quite a lot of debts, so I 
stopped at the bank and drew some money.” Laying the 
spade on the floor, he stretched out his leg, thrust his 
hand into his pocket and produced a roll of bills. “Two 
thousand dollars of your debts at seven and a half 
cents on the dollar would come to a hundred and fifty 
dollars,” he observed as he counted off the bills. ‘‘There 
you are.” 

Anson eyed the little pile of bills and glanced at the spade. 
Obviously it was perfectly good money. He counted the 
bills over, tucked them into his pocket and said amiably: 

3 Very well, Addison; very well. Just consider the debts 
yours.’ 

Addison cocked his head thoughtfully to one side 
and frowned slightly: ‘“‘But, you see, I ought to have 
some evidence of it,’’ he objected—‘‘something I could 
put in my balance sheet and file away. Like 
this, say.’’ Reaching over, he rapidly tore a 
letterhead from the pad on the desk, seized a 
pen and wrote: 

VALE, April 1. 

For value received, I, the undersigned, hereby 
sell, assign, transfer and set over to E. Addison 
Humphrey debts which I now owe to the amount 
of two thousand dollars, to have and to hold, to 
him, the said E. Addison Humphrey, his heirs, 
successors and assigns forever, 


“Something, you see, like that,” 
repeated, picking up the spade. 

Mr. Soule glanced over this singular document 
and affixed his signature. He was a bit nervous 
until the inventor left the office with the spade 
tucked under his arm and the debt-assignment 
in his pocket. 

From Mr. Soule’s office Addison proceeded up 
the road to Hiram Colvard’s implement ware- 
house, where he greeted the proprietor cheerfully 
with the statement that he wished 
to enlarge his credit by purchasing 
some debts. 

From Mr. Colvard’s he returned 
to the oven plant, where he re- 
moved the thick sweater under his 
shirt and thoroughly warmed him- 
self. He was wearing an overcoat 
when he appeared upon Main Street 
and entered successively the dry- 
goods store of Benjamin Stubbs and 
the jewelry shop of James Pentwell. 
The next day he went about his 
business in a conventional manner 
and seemed to have temporarily 
recovered his mental balance. 

About seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing of that day Luther P. Morrow— 
protected against the inclement 
weather by overshoes, a towsled 
felt cap, a knit muffler and woolen 
mittens—hired a horse and buck- 
board and drove into the country 
upon his new business of collecting ; 
old accounts. Night fell beforehe - *~. 
returned; and the next morning he ao 
‘was out early again. 


Addison 
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Directly after breakfast on the morning of the fourth, 
he shuffled into Mr. Soule’s office and sat down at the desk 
with an air of virtuous satisfaction. 

“Well, sir,” he reported, “I’ve been workin’ about 
twenty-six hours a day on them accounts of yours and 
I’ve got a mighty good lot of ’em collected.” 

Mr. Soule looked surprised. 

“There was some,’’ Lute explained, ‘‘that I couldn’t git 
to see; but I landed pretty near every one that I did see. 
I always knew I had a special knack at collectin’.”’ While 
speaking he drew from his coat pocket and laid upon the 
desk a thick handful of crumpled strips of paper. “There 
you are,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘Let’s check ’em over now.” 

Mr. Soule eyed the crumpled strips with astonishment; 
then reached over and picked up one of them. It was a 
printed form, executed in the workmanlike manner of the 
Vindicator job-printing office, the date, name and amount 
being filled in with indelible pencil, while the signature 
was in ink. It read as follows: 

VALE, April 2. 

This certifies that I have sold, assigned, transferred and 
set over to Wesley Potts twenty-eight dollars and sixty- 
five cents of the indebtedness of Anson Soule, the same 
having been duly sold, assigned, transferred and set over 
by said Anson Soule tome. FE. ADDISON HUMPHREY. 


““What’s that? What do you mean?” snorted Mr. 
Soule in anger and amazement. 

Lute then looked surprised. ‘‘Why, you see, Wesley is 
payin’ his debts to you with your debt to somebody else 
which he has bought offen Addison Humphrey,” he 
explained innocently. 

As Mr. Soule sat speechless and glaring, Lute continued, 
emphasizing his points by digging his right index finger 
into the palm of his left hand. 

“You see, if you owe me ten dollars and I owe you ten 
dollars, then the debts cancel themselves and neither of 
us owes the other anything. Now, supposin’ I owe you ten 
dollars and you owe Ed Dowd ten dollars, and I go to Ed 
and buy that debt of yours offen him and he signs it over 
tome. Then you hold my debt for ten dollars and I hold 
your debt for ten dollars, and the debts cancel themselves, 
and neither of us owes the other anything. Ain’t that 
plain to you, Anson?” he inquired anxiously. ‘‘Now, it 
appears that Addison Humphrey owns a lot of your debts. 
So Wes Potts goes to him and buys twenty-eight dollars 
and sixty-five cents of your debts offen Humphrey, the 
same as Wes owes you. Then you’ve got his debt for 
twenty-eight dollars and sixty-five cents and he’s got your 
debt for twenty-eight dollars and sixty-five cents—and 
you’re just even. Ain’t that plain, now?” 

(Continued on Page 77) 


The Forenoon of April First Addison Resumed His Gardening 
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low the Dalmatians Have Made an Orchard Empire 


EST CRISSEY 


N THE mind of the average American Za7 
the word Dalmatian identifies a certain BY 


breed of spotted dog having pronounced 
stable attachments rather than a plucky 
race of mountain-reared people in Europe 
who have for five centuries consistently 
raised figs, and trouble for their neighbor, 
the oppressive Turk. But a. busy little 
colony of these Adriatic people on the central 
coast of California is doing much to change 
the mental: image provoked by the mention 
of their racial name from that of a polka-dot 
dog with horsey tastes to that of a type of 
swarthy immigrants who have developed a 
country with a few scattering family orchards 
into one of the greatest apple empires in the 
world—and incidentally taught the native 
fathers and native sons of that region the 
value of their ocean-cooled hillsides. 

Something like thirty years ago the first 
of these newcomers drifted into the Pajaro 
Valley. He must have found it a pleasant 
and a fertile land and so reported it to his 
countrymen, for soon these stocky, dark- 
skinned men became familiar figures on the 
Pajaro highways. The farmers, whose herds 
fed on the hillsides and whose grainfields 
filled the bottoms along the watercourses, 
were innocent of any knowledge as to who 
the Dalmatians were, and consequently set 
down their strange visitors as Slavs. 

When the first scouts of the Dalmatians appeared in the 
Watsonville district the largest orchard in the whole region 
was one planted for his personal use by Judge Peckham, a 
pioneer who had brought his apple appetite with him from 
the East. This orchard contained eight acres and was 
regarded by his neighbors as a prodigal waste of land and 
labor. Few of the settlers had in all more than ten trees 
and most of them not more than five. But there were 
enough apple, pear, peach and apricot trees to catch the 
shrewd eyes of the Dalmatians—especially as the branches 
were almost literally bowed to the ground with their 
burden of fruit as the time of harvest approached. 


The Coming of the Dalmatians 


NDOUBTEDLY these exiles from the eastern shore 

of the Adriatic—where all these fruits are produced 
in marvelous perfection—found a pleasant resemblance 
between the topography of the Pajaro and that of their own 
country. Both are nestled between the mountains on the 
one hand and the ocean on the other, and have the mild 
and moist climate calculated to mature fruits as no other 
climate can. But tothe invaders the hills of Pajaro looked 
easy of cultivation by comparison with the rocky moun- 
tainsides of Dalmatia. So they decided that they could do 
things with those hills—but first they would do the trusting 
settlers, who had grown a harvest 
ready for their hands. 

“The first Dalmatian to enter 
appearance in our valley,” declares 
the son of Judge Peckham, ‘‘had easy 
picking—at least in a small way. It 
was at the very beginning of the fruit 
harvest following the season that 
had brought the first Slav among 
us. One day a settler was greeted by 
a round-faced, dark-skinned stranger 
who pointed to a heayily loaded 
apple tree in the dooryard and 
smilingly offered ‘ten cent’ for the 
fruit on the tree. The settler laughed 
and then said: ‘All right—go ahead.’ 
Instantly the Dalmatian produced a 
dime and went his way. Later it was 
found that the fruit picked from that 
tree actually brought its crafty buyer 
ten dollars. In another instance the 
prudent buyer paid eight bits for the 
apples on a big tree and sold them 
for twenty-five dollars. We didn’t 
know then that the wits of these 
wanderers had been whetted by gen- 
erations of trading with contentious 
Turks, so we were easy at the start. 
But after one or two of the more 
inquisitive settlers had traced out the 
returns received by these alien specu- 
lators the apple trade soon shifted to 
a commercial basis. 
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A Typical Apple Orchard Near Watsonville, California 


“The fact that those Dalmatians bought and sold our 
apples and made twenty-four hundred per cent on the 
transaction was the best thing that ever happened to the 
people of this valley. We owe the Dalmatians a debt of 
gratitude for it. I do not believe that. the easy-going 
settlers would in any other way have become aroused to a 
realization of the possible profits in apple orchards. With- 
out just this sort of a jolt it would have taken us many 
years to learn that our soil would grow nothing so profitably 


as apples and that it was wasting money to devote our. 


lands to grazing and grain-growing, 

“Tn consequence of this lesson orchard-planting pro- 
gressed with a sudden and vigorous impulse. This is why 
most of us feel that we owe our orchard prosperity largely 
to these Dalmatians, who have steadily increased in 
numbers and later shifted their methods of operation from 
buying matured crops to renting-orchards for terms of 
years. And they pay us good rental. Their profits are no 
longer twenty-four hundred per cent, but still they frankly 
say that they figure on one hundred per cent profit. They 
do not always realize this, but they make twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. The owners have no fault to find with 
this, for these foreigners are not only adepts at making an 
orchard produce, but they are just as skillful in finding a 
market for the crop. They are pushing the apple frontier 
farther and farther into the remote places of the Old World 


Spraying Apple Trees Near Watsonville, California 
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these Dalmatians don’t stop there. Already 
they have invaded South Africa, and there 
is no telling when or where they’ll stop. A 


foreign market when a Yankee would meet 
with a flat failure. They are the best scouts 
for the American apple in foreign countries 
that we have, and they are doing a work in 
that field that will be felt by every American 


“Long-headed apple-growers, are wonder- 
ing if there isn’t going to be an over-pro- 
duction when the thousands of acres of 
young orchards that have lately been planted - 
come into bearing. If all growers and dealers _ 
had the Dalmatian’s gift of developing foreign - 
trade for American apples there would be no 


native Americans can learn a big lesson from 
these strays from the Land of the Spotted 
Dog. About seven hundred cars of choice 
apples were exported from here during last 
year. 
industry here is mainly in the hands of the 
Dalmatians.” 


pation of the Pajaro hillsides? Taking alist 

of eight men who “came over in overalls,” 
T handed it to a man who knows the financial secrets of the © 
community and asked: “How much are these men worth? 
What would be their appraisement from a banking stand- 
point?”’ He did some figuring and then replied: “I make 
it about nine hundred and ten thousand dollars; but 
another man as well posted as myself might add a hundred | 
thousand or more to that. This would give an average of 
one hundred and thirteen thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars to the man. 


“The poorest Dalmatian in the list is worth twenty-five _ 


thousand and the richest two hundred and fifty thousand 
or more. If you can find one of those Adriatic Slavs 


here who hasn’t enough money to buy a good Middle West | 


farm you may be sure he hasn’t been over long. They 
certainly do get on. fast. They know both the growing 
and the selling of fruit, and they can’t be beaten at either 
end of the game. They’ve shown us all along the line 
things we didn’t dream of.” 


Hereditary Apple Experts 


UCH success is too distinct, too evenly distributed, to be 
accidental. A little digging into individual history, a 
few talks with the Dalmatians themselves, easily disclosed — 
thesecret. The art of growing and selling fruit is hereditary 
with them. Insight into fruit-handling is almost a fixed 
- racial trait. It belongs to their race 
as definitely as do their dark eyes 
and swarthy skin. 

Luke Scurich, one of the leading 
apple men of Watsonville, looks at 
the matter in this way: 

“Why shouldn’t the Dalmatian 
make the best grower and fruit-seller 
inthe world? It would be queer if he 
didn’t. If I could only show you the 
farm on which I worked before I 
came here you would see the reason. 
Talk about intensive cultivation— 
over there everything is cultivated 
intensively, excepting the children! 
I guess there’s where they invented 
it. Anyhow, they’ve been. at it for a 
good many centuries. They would 
have starved if they hadn’t. . 

“American tourists, stopping at the 
big hotel down at Del Monte, often 
come here in their automobiles to see 
the twelve thousand acres of apples 
in the Pajaro Valley in bloom and in 
fruit. 
seen such cultivation before. Operat- 


to them. But this idea makes me* 
smile—the work over here is so easy 
compared with what we did at home. 


every year. England is the big market, | 


Dalmatian can pry up the lid of a closed 


grower of apples of first-class export quality. 


reason to fear an over-production within the | 
next fifty years. Right here is where the | 


And, remember, the apple-packing | 


Has the Dalmatian delivered the goods in 
net results in his comparatively brief occu- | 


They declare they have never | 


ing an orchard on one of our hillsides — 
here looks like a tough proposition — 


“Why, back there we build our — 
fields—lots of them—right on the © 
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sides of the mountains. Farms there are owned in spots. 
I know a man whose farm is in a dozen different places. 
As a farmhand I helped to build more than one field. It’s 
done this way: Here’s a little ledge on the mountainside, 
say half an acre in size. Quite a little soil has collected 
there. The dirt has washed down from higher up on the 
mountain and has collected a little more each season. A 
farmer from the San Joaquin Valley or from Illinois 
couldn’t see anything but stones and rocks there. 

“But to the Dalmatian farmer that little ledge is a big 
find. He hustles out the whole family—and the hired man, 
too, if he is well enough off to have one. The children pick 
up the smaller stones and the men and women take the 
bigger ones. Generally the farmer has to use a little pow- 
der to blast out the big rocks; but powder is expensive and 
muscle is cheap there, so he goes light on the blasting. If 
the job is a big one he calls in the neighbors to help out, 
later turning about and giving them an equal exchange in 
his own labor. The stones and rocks are carried to the 
edge of the ledge and built into a retaining wall from three 
to six feet high. Frequent loopholes are left in the face 
of this wall, especially if it happens to be a high one. Into 
every one of these holes is put a grapevine. But first the 
farmer has to build his field. 

“He is a lucky man who finds soil enough on one of these 
ledges for a field. Generally it is too shallow. His next 
task is to fill in behind the wall. He has made the dish to 
hold his field, now he has to fill it with dirt. If 
he has a team of stunted little mules or bulls he 
is a fairly big farmer. Most of them have only 
half a team—one animal. When heavy hauling 
has to be done he calls on his neighbor for the 
other half of a team. They hook up together 
and go out skirmishing for dirt among the rocks 
higher up the steep mountain roads. Perhaps 
they may find the whole wagonload in one spot. 
If not they scoop it up from half a dozen places 
where it has lodged between the stones.”’ 


Hand-Made Farms 


“T)UT many a man who builds a field hasn’t 

halfateam. In that case he, his wife and 
every other able-bodied member of the family go 
out with sacks, fill them and pack the soil on their 
backs. Every spoonful of dirt procured this 
way is the best soil in the world. But this is 
only the basis of the field. In the fall, just as 
soon as the trees shed their leaves, the woods are 
full of men, women and children with wagons 
or sacks that are packed full of leaves. Stooped 
shoulders and bent backs are fashionable in 
Dalmatia. Balancing a bag of leaves as big as 
a feather bed on one’s head and shoulders and 
carrying it down a steep mountain trail is a 
mighty serious part of intensive cultivation as 
we have it back there. : 

“These are put under a shed and a few hand- 
fuls of some sort of grain are scattered into them. 
Then the pigs are turned loose in this mass of 
leaves and they work it over and over all winter 
long in order to find the kernels of grain with 
which it has been baited. By spring it has been 
reduced to a fertilizer that would put sprouts on 
a telegraph pole. Then it is carried to the field 
and carefully worked into the dirt already 
inclosed by the terraced wall at the front and 


In the Daimatian Apple Country 


the mountainside at the back. Soil that has been com- 
pounded in this way has a strength and richness that 
enable a Dalmatian to grow more stuff to the square foot 
than the American grows to the square yard of his soil. 

_ “Allround the edge of the terrace, just inside the wall, 
a row of apple, fig and olive trees is generally planted. 
These trees not only are put close to the wall, but they are 
put much closer together than we would think of planting 
trees here in America. All this isto save space; and it can 
be done because the soil will stand it, with the cultivation 
‘and the fertilization that are maintained every month of 


the year. Not an inch of space is wasted in one of those 
gardens. The rows are so close together that you can just 
get a hoe between them. But the gardener over there isn’t 
satisfied merely to save space on the soil; just as far as 
possible he grows the things that are what you might call 
continuous producers. For example, there is a kind of kale 
that is a great favorite over there. It sends up a tall stalk 
that keeps on sending out new growths as fast as you pick 
from it. One of these stalks will live for years. The 
quantity of fruit and vegetables produced by one of these 
little terraced patches is almost beyond belief. It would 
stagger an American from the Middle West, and 
so would the yield of grain from soil prepared as 
I have described. 

“But to get back to the fruit trees. Every 
fruit tree in Dalmatia is a separate, individual 
and almost personal thing, and everything is 
given individual treatment too. Every member 
of the family knows each tree and its history and 
habits—just as he knows every pig and sheep 
and goat by name. In the family talk a par- 
ticular tree will perhaps be referred to as ‘the 
one that grandfather planted,’ or ‘the tree that 
the Bishop sat under,’ or ‘the sick tree.’ Now 
all this doesn’t seem so very important, but just 
the same it counts for a whole lot in bringing 
up one generation of children after another who 


Matteo Lettunich, a Successful Dalmatian 
A pple:Grower in California 


come to know the trees in a close, personal sort 
of a way. When a boy knows the history of a 
tree, and especially after he has carried one sack 
of manure after another and worked it carefully 
into the soil about the roots of each tree, a first- 
hand tree knowledge soaks into him. He can’t 
help it. Then, too, when a farmer has only a 
few trees, and the biggest part of the money 
income of the family must come from them, the 
question as to what a certain tree will yield 
becomes a matter of considerable importance in 
that household. Every tree is watched and 
nursed and nourished like a baby. Taking care 
of a border of trees on a little mountain farm in 
Dalmatia will teach a boy more about making 
trees produce big yields than almost any other schooling I 
can think of; and selling figs, olive oil and wine profitably 
to Turkish buyers is as good an education in fruit-trading 
as anybody needs to have. 

“Here I have two hundred acres of apple orchards under 
long-time lease, and I know that my training over in Dal- 
matia as a boy and young man is one of the biggest assets 
J have in the business, and my schooling there counts for 
just as much when it comes to buying the products of an 
orchard outright. I buy outright just as many apples as 
I raise in the orchards that I have under rental. In the 


Pajaro Valley the practice of buying the apple crop ‘on 
the blossom’ is common. All of the native Americans 
about here and many of the Dalmatians will tell you 
that this kind of buying is all a gamble. It may be with 
some buyers, but it isn’t with all of them. I’ve watched 
and studied fruit buds and blossoms from earliest boy- 
hood—too long to admit that I can’t form any reasonable 
idea from a blossom whether it is going to bring forth a 
good sample of fruit. I guess there must be something of 
instinct or second nature about it, for I don’t believe 
I could put into words just how my judgment is formed. 


Farm Girls in Daimatia 


T can only suggest it in a vague way by saying 
that the best blossoms are broad and have good 
long stems, while the false blossoms have a 
different look. The knack of judging an apple 
crop ‘on the blossom’ isn’t a thing that a man 
can pick up in a day or get out of a book. My 
notion of it is that this ability comes from the 
kind of life that the farm boy lives in that part 
of Dalmatia from which I came. We were close 
up against the mountains of Montenegro, and 
our ancestors for a good many generations back 
have been building and working these little 
mountain-shelf farms and getting the biggest 
part of their money income from their hand- 
tended fruit trees.” 


Selling Crops on the Blossom 


CONFIRMED Wall Street speculator might 
getavery fair thrill fromatransactioninapples 

“on the blossom”’ as it is done by the Dalmatians 

in the Pajaro Valley. When the orchard is a riot 
of bloom the buyer appears for an inspection, 
upon his analysis of which he stands to make or 
to lose thousands of dollars. Instinctively he 
makes his detailed inspection first to answer the 
question: Are the blossoms of a character and 
- quantity to promise a full crop of standard 
grade? He pulls a few blooms apart, notes the 
number of them set on several fruit spurs, carries 
his calculations progressively from spur to branch 
and from branch to tree, and at length arrives at 
an estimate of the number of boxes of apples 
that the tree will yield. Then his eye takes in 
the general condition of the tree as to health and 
ruggedness. The color and texture of both bark 
and foliage are as significant to his trained eye 
as is the color of a patient’s skin to a skillful 
physician. 
Next he makes a general survey of the orchard 
asa whole, walking slowly between the rows and 
keeping a sharp eye out for signs of variation in the 
character or the abundance of blossoms or in the condition 
of the trees. He knows by heart the performance record 
of that orchard for several years back—probably ever 
since it came into bearing —knows its age, its varieties and 
the kind of care it has had. The Dalmatian buyer who 
resorts to the use of a pencil in making his estimate ‘‘on 
the blossom” of an orchard’s producing power is an excep- 
tion and new at the game. Almost invariably it is a 
matter of mental arithmetic —an offhand transaction closed 
as quickly and informally as a deal in the wheat pit. 

These ‘‘on the blossom”’ trades seldom if ever fall below 
three thousand dollars, excepting in the case of very young 
orchards just coming into bearing, and they are more 
likely to involve two or three times that amount for each 
orchard. 

Renting contracts run into larger figures, for the reason 
that they cover a term of years. It is an irresistibly com- 
fortable feeling for the American who has reached middle 
life and seen his share of hard work to know that he can 
sit tight for several years and receive a sure and definite 
income from his land—and one generous enough to enable 
him to live abroad and travel the earth over if he likes. 

This is, perhaps, the main reason why many native 
Americans who own orchard lands in the ocean-protected 
Pajaro Valley are content to turn them over into the hands 
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of Dalmatians, when they know to a moral certainty that 
such a course is generally equivalent to dividing the returns 
generously with the tenant. An orchard doesn’t have to 
be a large one to give its owner a good income. Under 
the terms of most of the Dalmatian leases, the tenant 
does all of the cultivating, fertilizing, pruning, spraying, 
thinning and harvesting. 

Occasionally the American owner of a Pajaro Valley 
orchard may be found who insists upon keeping the prun- 
ing, fertilizing, cultivating and spraying of the orchard in 
his own hands, instead of delegating it to the Dalmatian 
tenant. 

““Why do you do this?” one of these men was asked. 
‘Because you think you can do it better than the Dal- 
matian?” 

“No,” was the quick answer; “nobody can beat those 
boys in the art of pumping apples out of a tree. But 
most good things can be overdone. When my orchard 
is turned back to me at the end of my lease I want to 
feel sure that it is in better and sounder shape than 
when the lease began. I don’t say that all or many of 
our Adriatic friends would deliberately over-stimulate an 
orchard in the closing years of their lease; but I feel that 
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OHNNY GAMBLE INFLATES SOME INFLATED VALUES 


DON’T know much about book- 
] keeping, but I guess this will do,” 
observed Johnny Gamble, passing 
over his first attempt for inspection. 
Loring examined the little book with 
keen enjoyment. Johnny had opened an account 


with himself and had made five entries. On the debit 
side appeared the following items: 

April 22. To three working hours $15,000 
April 28. Sunday. 

Diy as USCS eam GC Olam oe a 5 6) 0 38 
April 24. To seven working hours 35,000 


On the credit side was this: 
April 22. By skinning Paul Gresham—good work . $15,000 


“How is it?’’ asked Gamble anxiously. 

“Good work!” pronounced Loring with a chuckle. 
“They may not teach this sort of bookkeeping in 
commercial colleges. Their kind is stiff and dry. 
This has personality. Why am I two dollars shy, 
though? I thought you were to take forty days to 
make your million dollars?” 

“That’s right,’ admitted Johnny; “‘seven hours 
on weekdays and three on Saturdays—two hundred 
hours at five thousand an hour. I started on Satur- 
day, however. Today is Monday. This morning is 
when I begin to use your deskroom. Here’s your 
dollar a day until four P. M., May thirty-first.”” And 
he handed Loring thirty-eight dollars. ~ 

“You're not really going to try that absurd stunt?” 
protested Loring incredulously. 

“T haveto. Miss Joy will think I’m a four-flusher 
if Lidon’t.? 

“Miss Joy again!” laughed Loring. ‘You only 
met her Saturday and I don’t think you’ve thought 
of-another thing since.” 

“Gresham and her million,” corrected Johnny. 
‘Also, the million I have to make to replace the one 
she loses if she should happen not to marry him.” 

“That was a queer will,’ mused Loring. ‘Her 
Aunt Gertrude must have been crazy to provide that 
she must marry Gresham or forfeit the inheritance.” 

“She was a bug about old families, Polly Parsons 
told me,” explained Johnny wearily. ‘‘Gresham is eighty- 
fourth cousin to a lord. Great Scott! There’s an hour 
gone! That’s five thousand!” and he started for the door. 

“Where are you going —if anybody should ask for you?” 
inquired Loring. 

“Fourth National.” 

“To deposit that fifteen thousand you made from the 
sale of Gresham’s property on Saturday?” Loring hastily 
inquired. 

“No,” laughed Gamble. 
me.” 

“That’s a good, safe place for it,’’ returned Loring, 
relieved. 

“Safe as the mint,” corroborated Johnny, and hurried 
out. 

As he went up the steps of the Fourth National Bank 
a pallid-faced young man, with eyebrows, eyelashes and 
hair so nearly the color of his skin that they were invisible, 
watched him out of the window of a taxi which had been 


“Polly took that away from 
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some would do it, and so I take no chances. They are 
clever enough to do it toa finish if their scruples don’t 
happen to prevent them.” 

If Matteo Lettunich were a Celestial he would be known 
as the ‘‘boss man” of his people in the Pajaro country. 
But, being a Dalmatian, he is simply a friend and adviser 
of his fellow Adriatics and is a splendid type of his race. 
His present worldly estate stands out in sharp contrast 
against the barren background of his boyhood and youth, 
and he looks to be still a young man at that. 

At sixteen he left the little fruit farm in Dalmatia on 
which he had been reared, and headed for America. A 
cousin had come on before him, and he expected to look up 
his prosperous relative and achieve a little reflected pros- 
perity. His own country having less than five thousand 
square miles of territory—not enough to make a really 
respectable county in a Western state—the task of crossing 
America to California did not seem a difficult one to the 
immigrant lad. But when he had passed through Castle 
Garden the immensity of the new country overwhelmed 
him. There was nothing to do but to get work at once 
and let the quest of the cousin wait. His first job was 
behind the handles of a freight truck in a transfer station. 


By George Randolph Chester 
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““You Mustn’t Wait! You Must Get Rid of it I 
Right this Minute’”’ 


standing across the street ever since the bank had opened. 
As soon as Johnny entered the door the young man gave 
a direction to the driver, and the taxi hurried away. 

President Close was conservatively glad to see Johnny. 
He was a crisp-faced man, with an extremely tight-cropped 
gray mustache; and not a single crease in his countenance 
was flexible in the slightest degree. He had an admiration 
amounting almost to affection for Johnny—provided the 
promising young man did not want money. 

“Good morning,’ he greeted his caller. “What can 
we do for you today?” And in great haste he mentally 
reviewed the contents of credit envelope G-237. That 
envelope, being devoted to Mr. Gamble, contained a very 
clear record; so Mr. Close came as near to smiling as those 
cast-iron creases would allow. 

“Want to give the Fourth National as a reference,” 
returned Johnny cheerfully. 

““T see,’ assented Mr. Close, immediately ceasing to 
smile; for now approached the daily agony of life—the 
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But soon he found an easier berth as water-boy with a _ 
construction gang. From his first month’s wages of twenty 
dollars he saved six dollars—and fixed the saving habit. 
Later he shipped to Panama on a freight steamer, crossed _ 
the Isthmus and worked his way to San Francisco. Here | 
he not only found work washing dishes in a restaurant, but 
found friends of his own race. It seemed something like | 
getting home to hear his own tongue spoken again. | 
From dish-washer he advanced to waiter and then to 
cook. At the end of two years on the Pacific Coast he had | 
saved enough money to join a Dalmatian friend at Eureka, | 
California, where he started a coffee-house. It was small, | 
but a money-maker, and he soon began to use his surplus 
profits in buying apples. Finally he sold his coffee-house 
and his other interests and returned to Dalmatia. But 
after the novelty of visiting had dulled he was drawn back _ 
to America again—this time to the Pajaro Valley, where | 
with his cousin he went into apples in earnest. 4 
Now he leases fully seven hundred acres of orchards, 
has one hundred and thirty acres of his own, and buys | 
enough ‘‘on the blossom” to make up almost six hundred _ 
carloads in a season. 
(Continued on Page 69) 


grudging of credit. “‘I see; Isee. Do 
you propose engaging in a new 
venture?” 

“Just as often as I can find one,” 
stated Johnny briskly. 

Mr. Close looked at him with stern disapproval. — 

“That does not sound like a very stable frame of | 
mind,” he chided. ‘‘What do you propose to do 
first?” 

““A twenty-story hotel.” 

“That runs into millions!”’ gasped Close, and 
reached out to touch a button upon his desk; but | 
Johnny Gamble stayed that hand. 

“You’re after my balance,’ he said. 
dollars and thirty-seven cents.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Gamble, under the circum- | 
stances ” hesitated Mr. Close. 

“T know,” interrupted the applicant; “you can | 
only say I’m good for twelve-thirty-seven. I don’t 
ask you to back me. If anybody ’phones you, just | 
say I’m a good boy.” 

Mr. Close almost smiled again. | 

‘So far as the moral risk is concerned I shall have 
no hesitation in speaking most highly of you,” he _ 
granted. 

“And don’t laugh when you say it,”” Johnny admon- 
ished, smiling cheerfully, for he knew that Close 
always did better than he promised. ‘Tell them this, 
can’t you?—I’ve banked with you for five years. 
I’ve run about a ton of money through your shop. 
I’ve been broke a dozen times and I never left a | 
debt behind me. I’ve been trusted and I always _ 
made good. I guess you could say all that if you © 
stopped to take a couple of breaths, couldn’t you?” 

“T shall certainly say those things if I am asked 
about them,” replied Mr. Close, considering them 
carefully, one by one. ‘“‘Don’t hesitate to refer to me. 
I'll do the best I conscientiously can for you.” 


“It’s twelve — 
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OHNNY stood waiting for the stream of the | 

traffic to stop for the cross-current, so that he | 

could go over to the subway, when a big blue tour- 

ing car stopped just in front of him and the driver, a 

hearty young woman all in blue, including plumes and 
shoes, hailed him joyously. 

“Jump in, Johnny!” she invited. “I found a four-leaf 
clover this morning—and here I’m lucky already. Sammy, 
run into the drug store for some chocolates. Johnny, sit 
up here with me.” 

Sammy Chirp, who tied his own cravats and did them 
nicely, smiled feebly in recognition of Johnny Gamble, 
lugged Miss Polly Parsons’ bouquet, parasol, fan, hand- 
bag and coat back into the tonneau and went upon his 
errand. 

“Thanks, Sammy,” said Johnny, and clambered into — 
young Chirp’s place in the.car. “Where are you going to 
take me?” | 

“Any place you say,” rejoined Polly. rs | 

“Drive over on Seventh Avenue, then,’’ he directed. 
“There’s a lot of shack property around the new terminal 
station. I want to build a smashing big hotel over there. 
I don’t see why somebody hasn’t done it.” 


olly puzzled over that matter considerably herself. 
ee it doesn’t seem possible that New York would over- 
look a bet like that,” she declared and, obeying the 
e policeman’s haughty gesture, turned briskly off 
oadway. 
“Why not?” he demanded. ‘New York grabs a cinch. 
The cinch has been kicking around loose for fifty years. 
ew York pats herself on the pink bald spot. ‘Nothing 
ts by me!’ she says.” 
“New York’s the best town in the world!” Polly flared. 
‘I wasn’t insulting your friend,” apologized Johnny, 
d looked at his watch. ‘‘Great Scott! It’s ten-thirty!”’ 
‘exploded. ‘‘I owe myself seventy-five hundred dol- 
vs. All I’ve done is to decide on a Terminal Hotel 
Company. Want some stock, Polly?” 
gl take all I can reach if you’re leading it around,” 
she assured him. “I can’t take much, but I’ll make Daddy 
Parsons go in, and I’ll be a nuisance to every moneyed 
_man I know.” 
ai “By-the-way, where’s the fifteen thousand I made 
Saturday?” Johnny asked. ; 
ie ~ “Tn my bank,” she replied. “I just deposited it.” 
“Why did you take it away from me—if it’s any of my 
“usin ss?’’ he wanted to know. 
_ “TJ was afraid they’d snatch it from you,” she returned. 
- “Gresham was all peeved up because you took fifteen 
thousand away from him in front of Constance at the 
a ‘aces, Saturday. Loring saw Gresham and your old 
tner talking together immediately afterward; and he 
told me that they might frame up some crooked scheme 
to grab the money I didn’t have a chance to explain, so 
I asked you to indorse the check to me.” 
“Do you think Collaton’s crooked?” Johnny asked 
with a queer smile. 
~“T ean think he’s crooked without batting an eyelash. 
I can think it about Gresham too.” 
_ “Why do you have that idea about Gresham?” 
i “Because I don’t like him,” she triumphantly argued. 
4 “Shake!” invited Johnny. “I know six reasons why 
—Tean do without him. What are your six?”’ 
“One is because I don’t like him, and another is because 
he’s going to marry Constance, and the other four are 
because I don’t like him,” she carefully summed up. 
he ~“T)oes Constance say he’s going to marry her?” he 
nquired crisply. 
- “Not in so many words.” 
“Then I don’t believe it. I wouldn’t marry him for six 
“millions.” : 
- “Constance can’t be so careless. If they break you 
can’t sprint fast enough to keep it; but if they take 
away from Constance she’s broke.” 
“It’s ten-forty!” groaned Johnny. “I’m slow on that 
million. Constance’ll think I’m loafing.” 
“Ts she interested?” 
“She promised last night to keep score. Gresham was 
ere. I looked, any minute, to see him bite himself in 
the neck and die of poison. Polly, he can’t have her!” 
es better tell Constance about that,” laughed 
“Why, Johnny, you had never 
en Piles or heard of her forty-eight 
urs ago!’’ 
“T know; I didn’t have the right 
nances when I was young!” 
olly gazed upon him admiringly. 
I’ve seen swift love affairs before, 
you’ve set a new record!’’ she 
aimed. ‘‘Well, I’m for you, 
nny. Since poor Billy’s parents 
ted me and made me a cousin 
onstance, I can trot up her stone 
S any minute; and she treats me 
I'd had my first bottle in a pink- 
boudoir. I’ll make it my business 
run up there twice a day and boost 


“Don’t be too strong!” Johnny 
lastily warned her. “Boost half of 
e time if you want to, but be sure 
knock the other half.’ 

T guess it would be better,” soberly 
greed Polly —‘‘even with Constance. 
e’s your terminal station. Pick 
your corner and drive a claim 


olly obligingly drove slowly 
ound three sides of the huge new 
al. Directly opposite the main 
ce was a vacant plot of ground, 
1 a frontage of an entire block 
id a depth of four hundred feet. 
white signs upon each corner told 
it was for sale by Mallard & Tyne. 
stopped in front of this loca- 
, while both Johnny and Polly - 
ed their eyes upward, by succes- 
eps, to the roof garden which 
mted the twentieth story of 
1y’s imaginary Terminal Hotel. 


, 
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“Tt’s a nifty-looking building, Johnny!’’ she compli- 
mented him as they turned to each other with sheepish 
smiles. 

“T’m going to tear it down and put up a better one,” he 
briskly told her. “I'll hand you a piece of private informa- 
tion. If the big railroad company which built this terminal 
station don’t own that blank space it’s a fool—and I don’t 
think it is. If it does the property will be held forever for 
the increase in value. Let’s look at these other blocks. 
The buildings on the one next to it are worth about a 
plugged nickel apiecee—and that would make exactly as 
good a location.” 

“But, Johnny; you couldn’t build a hotel in forty 
days!”’ 

“Build it! Idon’t want to. I only want to promote it.” 

““Does a promoter never build?”’ asked Polly. 

“Not if he can escape,” replied Johnny. ‘All a pro- 
moter ever wants to do is to collect the first ninety-nine 
years’ profits and promote something else. Drive me up 
to the address on that real-estate sign and I’ll pay you 
whatever the clock says and let you go.” 

“The clock says a one-pound box of chocolates,’’ she 
promptly estimated. ‘“‘Wait, though. I did send for 
some!” And she looked back into the tonneau. ‘‘ Why, 


drat it all! I mislaid Sammy!” she gasped. 


” 


III 


BY THREE o’clock Johnny Gamble had acquired so 
much hotel information that his head seemed stuffed. 
Every bright-eyed financier in the city had nursed the 
happy thought of a terminal hotel and had made tentative 
plans—and had jerked back with quivering tentacles; for 
all the property in that neighborhood was about a thou- 
sand degrees Fahrenheit. The present increase of value and 
that of the next half century had been gleefully anticipated, 
and the fortunate possessor of a ninety-nine-year lease 
on a peanut-stand felt that he was providing handsomely 
for his grandchildren. 

Mr. Gamble detailed these depressing facts to his friend 
Loring with much vigor and picturesqueness. 

“The trouble with New York is that everybody wants 
to collect the profits which are going to be made,”’ Loring 
sagely concluded. 

“‘Tt’s the only way they can get even,” Johnny informed 
him. ‘Well, that’s the regular handicap. Guess I’ll have 
to take it.” 

“You don’t mean to try to promote a hotel against such 
inflated values!’ protested Loring. 

“Why not?” returned Johnny. ‘‘That section has to 
have a hotel. The sporty merchants from a thousand 
little cities will pay the freight.” 

“T guess so,’”’ agreed Loring thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, good 
luck to you, Johnny! By-the-way, President Close, of the 
Fourth National, has called you up twice this afternoon. 
I suppose he’s gone by now.” 

“No; I think he stays to sweep out for the gold dust,”’ 
surmised Johnny, and telephoned to the bank. Mr. Close, 
however, had gone home an hour before. 


Gamble, Who Had Captained His Villiage Nine, Had That Bail Out of the Air 
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“‘He’s sensible,’ approved Loring, putting away his 
papers. ‘‘This weather would tempt a mole outdoors. I’m 
going to the ball game. Better come along.” 

“Too frivolous for me,” declared Johnny, eying his 
little book regretfully. ‘“‘There’s a thirty-five-thousand- 
dollar day almost gone. All I can credit myself with is a 
flivver. I’m going to stay right here and figure hotel.” 

At three-thirty Loring returned. 

**So you’re not going to the game, Johnny?” he observed 
with a sly smile. 

“At five thousand an hour! Nev-ver!” 

“Too bad,” regretted Loring still smiling. 
Constance and Polly. They’re going out.” 

Johnny promptly slammed several sheets of figures 
into a drawer. 

“Ts there room for me in your car?” he asked anxiously. 

“Val Russel and Bruce Townley are with me. There’s 
plenty of room—but you really ought to stay here and 
figure on your hotel,’’ Loring advised him. 

“T can figure any place,” stated Johnny briskly, and 
put away his little book. “Are we ready?” 


“*T just saw 


IV 


HE eyes of Constance Joy lighted with pleasure as she 

saw the group which filed into the box adjoining the 
one in which she sat with Polly Parsons, Paul Gresham, 
Colonel Bouncer and Sammy Chirp; and Gresham 
watched her discontentedly as she shook hands with 
Gamble. He did not like the cordiality of that hand- 
shake, or yet the animation of her countenance. Neither 
did he like her first observation, which consisted not of any 
remarks about health or the weather, but about Johnny’s 
intimate personal affairs. 

“How is the million dollars coming on?” she had 
interestedly inquired, and then sat down in Gresham’s 
own chair, next to the dividing rail. ‘“‘You know, I 
promised to keep score for you.” 

“You may mark me a goose-egg for today,” replied 
Johnny, sitting comfortably beside her with only the 
thin board partition between them. 

Gresham, his dark eyebrows meeting in a sinister line 
across his forehead, smiled with grim satisfaction. 

“People with money seem to be watching it on 
Mondays,” he observed. 

“They have to sleep some time,” Polly quickly reminded 
him. ‘Your day for a nap was Saturday.” 

“Tm guilty,’”’ admitted Gresham with a frowning 
glance at Johnny. ‘My trance, day before yesterday, 
cost me fifteen thousand. I shan’t forget it soon.” 

“‘T’ll bet you never will!’’ Polly agreed. 

“Johnny was awake that day,” declared Colonel 
Bouncer, laughing heartily and reaching over to slap 
Gamble affectionately on the shoulder. ‘‘He’s fifteen 
thousand better off; and I guess he won’t forget that in a 
hurry.” 

“T’ve forgotten it now,” asserted Johnny. ‘Colonel, 
I want to talk with you about some stock in a big 
hotel opposite the new terminal station.” 

“Bless my soul—no!”’ almost 
shouted the Colonel. “I nearly got 
tangled up in my friend Courtney’s 
terminal hotel scheme—and I’m 
seared yet.” 

“Courtney?” repeated Johnny. 
“That’s the name they gave me at 
Mallard & Tyne’s office this after- 
noon. They told me that he has tied 
up the only available block the rail- 
road company overlooked.” 

“Tied it up!’’exploded the Colonel. 
“Bless my soul, it has him tied up! 
Courtney’s company blew so high 
that none of the pieces have come 
down yet. Meantime his enthusiasm 
is likely to cost him a round two and 
a quarter million dollars.” 

“He must have had a high fever,” 
commented Johnny. “How could a 
man be so forgetful of that much 
money?” 

“He thought his friends were 
game,”’ explained the Colonel; ‘‘and, 
in spite of his long and successful 
business experience, he overfooked 
the difference between a promise and 
a promissory note. He nailed his 
stock subscribers down with hasty 
conversation only, and then rushed 
off and grabbed the six collected par- 
cels of that block, for fear it might 
get away before he had his company 
legally organized.” 

“And now he can’t unspike it,” 
guessed Johnny smilingly. ‘“‘Watch 
out, Colonel.” 

There was a lively scramble in the 
two boxes as the first foul tip of the 
game whizzed directly at them. 
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Gamble, who had captained his village 
nine, had that ball out of the air and was 
bowing jovially to the applause before 
Gresham had quite succeeded in squeez- 
ing himself down behind the door of the 
box. 

Naturally it was Polly who led the 
applause; and Constance shocked the 
precise Gresham by joining in heartily. 

She was looking up at Johnny with 
sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks when 
Gresham came out of his cyclone cellar— 
and, if he had disliked Gamble before, 
now he hated him. 

It is a strange feature of the American 
national game that the more perfectly it 
is played the duller it is. This was a 
pitchers’ battle; and the game droned 
along, through inning after inning, with 
seldom more than three men to bat in 
each half, while the scoreboard presented 
a most appropriate double procession of 
naughts. Spectators, warmly praising 
that smoothly oiled mechanical process 
of one, two, three and out, and telling 
each other that this was a great game, 
nevertheless yawned and dropped their 
scorecards, and put away their pencils, 
and looked about the grandstand in search 
of faces they knew. 

In such a moment Colonel Bouncer, 
who had come into this box because of 
a huge admiration for Polly and an 
almost extravagant respect for Con- 
stance, and who had heartily wished 
himself out of it during the last two or 
three innings, now happily discovered a 
familiar face only a few rows back of him. ‘‘By George, 
Johnny, there’s Courtney now!” he announced. 

Gamble looked with keen interest. 

*“Do you mean that gentleman with the ruddy face and 
the white beard?” he inquired. 

““That’s the old pirate,”’ asserted the Colonel. 

“Why, that’s the man you wanted to introduce me to at 
the racetrack in Baltimore Saturday.” 

“Bless my heart, so I did!” he remembered. “I 
thought it might relieve him to tell his troubles to you. It 
isn’t too late yet. Come on up and I’ll introduce you— 
that is, unless you want to watch this game.” 

“T’m pleased to pass up this game till somebody makes 
an error,” Johnny willingly decided. “If they’ll hand out 
a base on balls and a safe bunt and hit a batter, so as to get 
three men on bases with two out, and then muff a high fly 
out against the fence, and boot the ball all over the field 
while four of the Reds gallop home—I’ll stay and help 
lynch the umpire; otherwise not. Show me to your 
friend Courtney.” He turned to take courteous leave 
of the others and his eyes met the friendly glance of 
Constance. 

“‘Let’s catch Mr. Courtney at the end of the game,” 
he suggested to the Colonel; and then, turning directly 
to Constance, he added with a laugh: “I think Ill play 
hooky. I don’t want to break up the party.” 

“Tf you think you see an opportunity for that million, 
the officials scorer insists upon saying goodby,” she 
laughed in return, and held out her hand. 

Johnny shook the hand with both pleasure and 
reluctance, and obediently left. 

“T’m offering my pet vanity parasol against a sliver of 
chewing-gum on Johnny,” Polly confided to Loring. ‘“‘I 
could see it in his eye that Mr. Courtney will be invited to 
help him make that million.” 

“Somebody ought to warn Courtney,” Gresham com- 
mented sarcastically. 

“Why warn him?” demanded Loring. “I'll guar- 
antee that any proposition Johnny makes him will be 
legitimate.” 

“No doubt,” agreed Gresham. ‘‘A great many sharp 
practices are considered legitimate nowadays.” 

“T object, also, to the term ‘sharp practices,’”’ 
responded Loring warmly. ‘‘I don’t believe there’s a 
man in New York with a straighter and cleaner record 
than Gamble’s. Every man with whom he has ever done 
business, except possibly yourself, speaks highly of him 
and would trust him to any extent; and he does not owe a 
dollar in the world.” 

““Doesn’t he?” snarled Gresham. ‘‘There’s an unsat- 
isfied attachment for fifteen thousand dollars resting 
against him at the Fourth National Bank at this very 
moment.” 

Loring’s indignation gave way immediately to grave 
concern. 

“So that’s why Close was trying to get him on the 
*phone all afternoon!” he mused. 

“Mr. Gresham,” called Polly sharply, ‘chow do you 
come to know about this so quickly?” 

Gresham cursed himself and the blind hatred which had 
led him into making this slip; and he was the more 
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uncomfortable because not only Loring and Polly but 
Constance had turned upon him gravely questioning eyes. 

‘Such things travel very rapidly in commercial circles,” 
he lamely explained. 

“T had no idea that you were a commercial circle,” 
retorted Polly. ‘I wonder who’s crooked.” Gresham 
laughed shortly. ‘It isn’t Johnny!” she indignantly 
asserted. ‘‘I know how Johnny’s fifteen thousand was 
saved from this attachment, but I wouldn’t tell where it 
is—even here.” 

Polly and Loring looked at each other understandingly. 

“‘T suppose that was an old Gamble-Collaton account,” 
Loring surmised with another speculative glance at 
Gresham. ‘‘I am quite certain that Johnny knows noth- 
ing whatever of this claim—let alone the attachment. 
The operations of his big irrigation failure were so exten- 
sive that, with the books lost, he can never tell when an 
additional claim may be filed against him. If suit is made 
in an obscure court, and Collaton, who hasn’t a visible 
dollar, answers summons and confesses judgment for the 
firm, Johnny has no recourse.” 

“Bxcept to repudiate payment,” suggested Gresham 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“‘T wish he would,” returned Loring impatiently. ‘‘I 
wish he would let me handle his affairs in my own way.” 

“He won’t,” Polly despaired. 

» “Tell me, Mr. Loring,” interposed Constance who had 
been silently thoughtful all this while; ‘‘would this unpaid 
attachment at Mr. Gamble’s bank interfere with his 
present success if Mr. Courtney—or any one else whom 
Mr. Gamble might try to interest—were to hear of it?”’ 

“Tt might—and very seriously,” returned Loring. 

The long somnolent game was suddenly awakened by 
two blissful errors, which gave the audience something to 
jeer at. A tally slipped home for Boston. A sharp double 
play redeemed the errors and closed the inning. The 
first man up for the Yankees drove a clean two-bagger 
down the right foul line; the second man laid down his 
life nobly with a beautiful bunt; the Boston pitcher gave 
a correct imitation of Orville Wright and presented free 
rides to the next two Highlanders; big Sweeney stalked 
to bat—and the congregation prayed, standing. Under 
cover of all this quivering excitement, and with Gresham 
more absorbed than ever upon the foul which might yet 
slay him, Constance turned to Polly with an intent 
decisiveness which was quite new to her. 

“Arrange it so that I may go home in Mr. Loring’s 
ear,’ she directed. 

“Three cheers!” approved Polly, with a spiteful glance 
at Gresham. 

Vv 
R. COURTNEY, a live-looking elderly gentleman 
who kept himself more carefully groomed than many 
a young man, shook hands with Mr. Gamble quite 
cordially, studied him through and through and through 
in about half a second of time, and finished the handshake 
more cordially than he had begun it. 

“The Colonel has been saying all sorts of kind things 
about you,” he very graciously stated. 

“So he has about you,” returned Johnny, smiling into 
Mr. Courtney’s eyes and liking him. 


_ implore the louder. 
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“Tsuppose so,” admitted Mr. Courtney. i 
“The Colonel’s always blowing about his 
friends, so we mustn’t trust each other) 
too far.” | 

“That’s a good way to start anyhow,” | 
laughed Johnny. “The Colonel’s been 


Hex at the Colonel i in perplexity. 
don’t quite understand.” | 

“Onthat hotel deal,”’ the Colonel affably | 
reminded him, and was unkind enough to | 
laugh. 

“You old reprobate!” protested Coures 
ney. ‘‘I don’t see why you want to 
publish my disgrace.” 

“You deserve it,’’ chuckled the Colonel. 
“It won’t hurt for Johnny to know it 
though. He’s the shrewdest young man | 
of my acquaintance, and he might be able 
to figure a way out of your dilemma for | 
you.” | 

“T might even be able to make some | 
money out of it myself,’”’ Johnny frankly | 
acknowledged. L 

“Jump right in and welcome, young 
man,” invited Courtney. “If you can | 
pull me out whole I don’t care how much 
you make.” 

“We'll consider that a bargain,” offered | 
Gamble. 

“Allright,” returned Courtney, smiling. | 
* “We'll shake hands on it in the good old- | 

fashioned way.” And they did so, under | 
Colonel Bouncer’s earnestly interested | 
approval. ) 

“Tell him your troubles,” urged the Colonel. “If it were P 
my case, Ben, I’d be yelling for help as long as I had breath | 
in my body.” 

“Tt’s very simple,” explained Courtney. “I imagined | 
that a big hotel at the new terminal station would be the | 
best investment in New York. I spoke to a number of my | 
financially active friends about it and they were enthusi- — 
astic. I had verbal promises in one day’s work of all the | 
money necessary to finance the thing. I found that the | 
big vacant plot across from the station was held at a pro- | 
hibitive price. Mallard & Tyne had, with a great deal of 
labor, collected the selling option on the adjoining block, 
fronting the terminal. They held it at two and a quarter | 
millions. My friends, at an infernal luncheon, authorized 
me, quite verbally, indeed, to secure the cheaper site with- | 
out a moment’s delay, especially since it was rumored that | 
Morton Washer was contemplating the erection of a hotel | 
upon that very spot.” j 

“T see the finish,” laughed Johnny. “Mad with fear, | 
you dashed right down there and broke yourself! Then 
Union Pacifie fell off an eighth; they killed an insurrecto 
in Mexico; the third secretary of a second-rate life- | 
insurance company died and Wall Street put crape on | 
the door. All your friends got cold feet and it was the 
other fellow who had urged you to buy that property. | 
The Colonel says you dropped a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. That’s a stiff option. Can’t you get any of 


OF mips, 


it back?” 
“Get it back!” groaned Courtney. ‘‘They’re after the 
balance. It wasn’t an option—it was a contract. If I 


don’t pay the remainder at the end of the ninety days | 
they’ll sue me; and I have three million dollars’ worth of 
property that I can’t hide.” 

Gamble shrugged his shoulders resignedly. 

““Your only chance is to build or sell,’”’ he decided. 
your property, all right. Have you offered it?” 

“Old Mort Washer wants it—confound him! I’ve dis- 
covered that the day after I bought this ground he told 
my friends that he intended to buy the big piece and build 
in competition; and they ran like your horse, Angora, 
last Saturday, Gamble. Now Washer offers to buy this 
ground for two and an eighth millions—just the amount 
for which I will be sued.” 

“Leaving you to try to forget the hundred and twenty 
five thousand you’ve already spent,” figured Gamble. 
“Nice cheery thought of Washer’s! Of course you 
applauded?”’ 

“With a brick—if I’d had one!” declared Courtney 
still angry. 

Johnny smiled and looked thoughtfully out over the 
sunlit greensward. There were electrifying plays down 
there; but, ‘‘fan’ though he was, he did not see them. 
Something in the tingle of it, however, seemed to quicken} 
his faculties. 

“Sell me that block, Mr. Courtney,” he suggested with 
a sudden inspiration. 

The mad mob rose to its feet just then and pleaded with 
Sweeney to “Hit ’er out!”’ Shrieks, howls and bellows | 
resounded upon every hand; purple-faced fans held their 
clenched fists tight to their breasts so that they could 


: 


“It’s 


or disprove anything. 


_ happen to attach his bank account 


“make a deposit, and for the iden- 
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“On what terms?” shouted Courtney into Johnny’s ear. 

“T’ll take over your contract,” yelled Johnny beneath 
Courtney’s hatbrim. 

“On what terms?” repeated Courtney at the top of his 
voice. 

“Bless your heart, Sweeney, slam it!” shrieked the now 
crimson-visaged Colonel. He was standing on his chair, 
with distended eyes, and waving his hat violently. 

“Your original price!”” loudly called Johnny. ‘‘Pay 
you fifteen thousand now, fifty thousand in thirty days 
and the balance in sixty.” 

Sweeney fanned. The atrocious tumult was drowned, 
in the twinkling of an eyelash, in a dismal, depthless gulf of 
painful silence. One could have heard a mosquito wink. 

“Where’s my security?” bellowed Courtney in Johnny’s 
ear, so vociferously that all the grandstand turned in that 
direction and three park policemen headed for the riot. 

“Just come outside and I'll tell you,’’ whispered 
Johnny with a grin. 


vI 


“ ASHLEY, how do you like your car?” asked Polly in 
the groaning calm which followed Sweeney’s infamous 
strike-out. 

“T’m just designing a private medal for the builder,” 
replied Loring. 

“Self-cranker, isn’t it?” 

“‘Self-cranker, automatic oiler, and supplies its own 
gasoline. Why?” 

“Well, Constance is talking of buying one, and mine is 
a little too muscular for her. Suppose you take her for a 
spin after the game and deliver her safely to her Aunt 
Pattie. I’ll take the boys back in my car.” 

“T’m cheating you in the exchange, but my conscience 
doesn’t hurt me in the least,’’ accepted Loring with 
alacrity. 

“T’ye never been in your car, Ashley,” insinuated 
Gresham. “You might invite me to try it out too.” 

“ At five-thirty tomorrow evening,” Ashley coolly advised 
him. “I’d be very glad to have you come along now; but 
the car is engaged for a strictly private demonstration.”’ 

Since the others were prepared to guy him unmerci- 
fully if he persisted, Gresham hinted no more and, very 
much to his discomfort, saw Loring gayly drive away 
with Constance. 

On Riverside Drive, Loring spent the first fifteen min- 
utes in extolling the virtues of his car and Constance 
listened with patient attention; but during the first con- 
venient silence she surprised Loring with a bit of crisp 
business talk. - 

“Would you mind telling me the history. of Mr. 
Gamble’s partnership with Mr. Collaton?” she asked. 

“T guess I heard what you said,” he returned doubt- 
fully, and he looked at her in astonishment. ‘‘Of course 
you know that Johnny is a client of mine.” 

“T know that he is a friend of yours also,’”’ she reminded 
him. 

“On that basis I’ll tell you anything you want to 
know,” laughed Loring. “Johnny was doing an excellent 
business in real-estate speculation when this man Collaton 
came to him with an enormous 
irrigation scheme. They formed a 
partnership. Collaton went out 
West to superintend the reclaiming 
of some thousands of acres of arid 
land, while Johnny stayed here to 
sell rose-bordered farms to romantic 
city homeseekers. Collaton spent 
money faster than Johnny could 
get it, and operations had to be 
discontinued. Johnny has been 
paying the debts of the concern 
ever since. Every time he thinks 
he has them cleared off, a new set 
bobs up; and, since the books and 
all the papers are lost, he can’t prove 
Johnny 
can’t even dissolve the partnership 
so long as there are indefinite out- 
standing accounts. Now, Constance, 
I’m not a good lawyer or I would 
not, even in strict confidence like 
this, say the following—to wit and 
namely: I think Collaton is a plain, 
ordinary sneakthief.’’ 

They were both silent for a little 
time. 

“Doesn’t it seem rather strange 
that the people who hold claims 
against Mr. Gamble should just 


on the very day he was expected to 
tical amount?’’ Constance asked 
in a puzzled way. ; 

Loring gave her a startled glance. 


“Tt does seem strange,’’ he 
admitted. 


“It would almost seem as if these people had been 
informed by some one who knew Mr. Gamble’s circum- 
stances quite intimately,’ she went on. 

“That is a very delicate matter to discuss,” Loring, with 
professional caution, gravely reminded her, fearing that 
she might mention Gresham’s name. 

“You are quite right,’’ she agreed. 
Gamble think about it all?” 

“Johnny does a lot of thinking and a lot of talking, but 
you can’t hear what he thinks,” replied Loring with a 
smile. ‘“‘He is outwardly assuming—and where Collaton 
is certain to have it repeated to him—that Collaton was 
merely unfortunate; but I believe he is only waiting for a 
proof—and then I imagine he will drop on Collaton and 
whoever is helping him like a ton of pig iron.” 

“T hope he does!” declared Constance with such 
sudden vindictiveness that Loring laughed. 

““You seem to have acquired a violent partisanship,’’ he 
charged her with a curious smile. 

“Yes, I have,’’ she admitted with a slight flush. ‘“‘I like 
fair play. I believe I have a very even temper, but it 
angers me to see any one so open and manly and generous 
as Mr. Gamble made a victim of mean trickery.” 

“He’s a handsome boy too,’ commented Loring, 
grinning. 

“Well, suppose he is,’”’ she petulantly laughed. 

“He has a right to be,’”’ granted Loring, looking at her 
with renewed admiration. With a slight flush of confusion 
upon her she was even more charming than he had ever 
thought her before. “If I had so tantalizingly pretty a 
girl so interested in my fortunes I wouldn’t care whether 
they perfected aeroplanes or not,’ he ventured with the 
freedom of an old friend. 

“You may come down now, thank you,” she sweetly 
informed him. ‘“‘Can’t you get Mr. Gamble to make you 
his receiver or trustee, or something, for the irrigation 
company?” , 

“T might now,’’ mused Loring. ‘“‘He’s so interested in 
the impulsive attempt to make his million dollars that I 
think I could persuade him. He seems to be really serious 
about that million.” 

“Of course he’s serious about it,’ asserted Constance 
almost indignantly. ‘‘Don’t you suppose he can do it?” 

“Well, this is the age of financial miracles,” acknowl- 
edged Loring, but with a shake of his head. ‘“‘He can’t do 
it, though, if Collaton gobbles up all he makes and injures 
his credit besides.” 

Constance drew a deep breath. 

“‘T wish you to act asmy agent, Ashley,’”’ she said crisply. 
“Mr. Gamble is certain to make some money, is he not?”’ 

“Johnny will always make money,” he assured her. 

“Tf you bring in a bill against him for money you have 
expended, after you have wound up the Gamble-Collaton 
affairs, he will, of course, pay it.” 

“As quickly as he can find a fountain pen and a check- 
book.” 

“T wish to loan him some money without his knowledge. 
I want you to take fifteen thousand dollars early tomorrow 
morning and pay that attachment, or whatever it is, at his 
bank. Naturally I do not want Mr. Gamble to know that 


“What does Mr. 
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I am interested; and I look to you to manage it so that, 
when the money is returned to me, he shall imagine that 
you have advanced the funds.”’ 

“T can arrange that easily enough,’”’ Loring promised 
her. ‘‘Constance, I suppose I ought to advise you that this 
is silly; but I’m glad you’re doing it. Moreover, I feel 
certain that, if this entanglement is straightened out, 
Johnny may take a new interest in the irrigation company 
and, by handling it himself, may recover all his losses.” 

“‘T sincerely hope so,’”’ returned Constance earnestly. 
“You know I’ve taken a queer interest in this quixotic 
attempt of Mr. Gamble’s to make his million. It’s like a 
fascinating game, and I almost feel as if I were playing it 
myself—I’m so eager about it.”’ 

“And your spirit of fair play is aroused,’”’ Loring said. 


VIE 


HE other terminal hotel projects had been kept very 

quiet, indeed, lest the jealous promoters of similar 
enterprises might be whetted into greediness; but no such 
modesty seemed to attend the plans of the Terminal Hotel 
Company; in fact, it seemed to court publicity—and, 
since Johnny Gamble was known and liked by a host of 
newspaper men, it received plenty of attention. After 
the ball game Johnny rode down to Mr. Courtney’s club 
with him to dinner; and when he was through talking to 
Courtney he immediately called upon his newspaper 
friends. 

When Loring arrived at the office in the morning he 
found Johnny immersed in a pile of papers—and gloating. 

“Say, Johnny, I want you to give me power-of-attorney 
to wind up the Gamble-Collaton Irrigation Company,” 
was Loring’s morning greeting. 

“Go as far as you like,”’ Johnny told him without look- 
ing up from a glowing account of the magnificent new 
hostelry. 

“Good for you!”’ approved Loring. “I’d expected to 
have half an hour’s wrestle with you—and I couldn’t 
afford it, for this is my busy day. I want you to under- 
stand this, Johnny: If I take that old partnership off your 
hands you’re to ask no questions.” 

“Go twice as far as you like,”’ offered Johnny indiffer- 
ently. “I’ve forgotten there ever was a Gamble-Collaton 
Irrigation Company. Listen to this, Loring: ‘Surmount- 
ing the twentieth story of the magnificent new structure 
there will be a combined roof garden, café and theater, 
running continuous vaudeville ——’”’ 

“This agreement, entered into this twenty-fifth day of 
April,” began the discordantly hurried voice of Loring. 
He was dictating to his stenographer a much more com- 
prehensive agreement than a mere power-of-attorney; and 
as soon as it was ready Johnny signed it without a question. 

“Get this, Ashley?’’ he remarked, handing back Loring’s 
pen and reading gleefully from another paper: ‘‘‘A sub- 
way entrance into the new terminal station is being 
negotiated Ses 

“Allright,” said Loring, putting on his hat. ‘‘Goodby!”’— . 
and he was gone. 

If Loring professed but slight interest in the flamboyant 
plans for the new hotel, there were others who were pain- 
fully absorbed in the news of the 
project. Gresham, for one, read 
the account with contracted brows 
at his late breakfast; and at noon, 
inspired by a virtuous sense of duty, 
he sauntered over to Courtney’s 
club. 

“‘T see you’re involved in another 
hotel proposition,” he ventured. 

“‘Thopeinvolved is not the word,” 
returned Courtney with rather a 
wry smile. 

“Ts your company fully organ- 
ized?’’ asked Gresham with a trace 
of more than polite interest. 

“T think not,’’ answered Court- 
ney. “I’m not in a position to 
state, however, as the matter is 
out of my hands. I am taking 
some stock in it, of course; but I 
have nothing to do with the organ- 
ization of the company, since I have 
sold the ground to Mr. Gamble.” 

“Gamble?” repeated Gresham. 
Oba 

His tone was so deprecative that 
Courtney was sharply awakened 
by it. 

“Do you know anything against 
Gamble?’’ he quite naturally 
inquired. 

“Not a thing,’’ Gresham hastily 
assured him. “Anyhow, you have 
sold him the property and are fully 
secured?” 

*T’ve sold it to him under con- 
tract,’’ replied Courtney, ready, in 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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The Right to Light and Air 


HE nub of the city-housing problem is this: As popu- 

lation increases in a given area, land values rise. In 
order to make his land yield a reasonable return upon its 
market value the owner must build over the entire lot— 
with ill-lighted, ill-ventilated tenements, except at the 
front and rear. Often, where tenement lots were built 
upon before land reached its present value, a vacant space 
was left at the rear; but as land values rose the owner— 
under a painful necessity of extracting a correspondingly 
greater rental from the lot—“‘improved” this vacant 
space at the rear with inexpensive but rentable cowsheds, 
rabbit-warrens and pigsties for human occupancy. 

One who has long studied this housing problem con- 
cludes: “‘ We should frankly recognize that the common, 
unskilled laborer cannot afford to pay for vacant land at 
the front and rear of his dwelling. It is too great a drain on 
his scant income.”” So Mr. Veiller proposes that city lots 
in the tenement district shall be only twenty-five or thirty 
feet deep, precluding dark, airless inside rooms; but it is 
pointed out that this would double or treble the cost of 
street paving, street lighting and street cleaning; so that 
the maintenance of a given strip of land in the form of a 
street would be a heavier burden than if it remained mere 
unoccupied back lots. 

A simpler solution occurs to us. If the state inflexibly 
required that every living room receive abundant outside 
light and air, landlords could not build over the entire lot; 
but, as the value of real estate would fall, they would no 
longer be under a painful necessity of constructing lightless 
and airless tenements in order to extract rental commen- 
surate with the market value of the land. Formerly, of 
course, a landlord’s right to extract the utmost possible 
rent was considered infinitely more precious than an 
unskilled laborer’s right to light and air; but that view is 
slowly changing. That landlords have any right whatever 
to the vast increment in city land values which come about 
simply by growth of population is now seriously questioned. 


Some Church Statistics 


HE census of 1890 found one hundred and forty-five 

religious denominations in the United States, classing 
“independent churches” as one denomination. By 1900 
four of them had disappeared through consolidation with 
other denominations, and sixteen had ceased to exist inde- 
pendently from other causes; but sixty-one other denom- 
inations had appeared, making the total number one 
hundred and eighty-six. 

These many denominations claimed thirty-two million 
communicants, and occupied church edifices with an 
aggregate seating capacity of more than fifty-eight millions. 
This was equal to sixty-nine per cent of the total population 
of the United States in that year; but just what propor- 
tion of the population might be found in church on an 
average Sunday is a very different matter, with which the 
census does not attempt to deal. 

The various Protestant denominations claimed over 
twenty million communicants; but the average member- 
ship of each Protestant church organization was only one 
hundred and four. There were one hundred and forty-six 


thousand Protestant ministers in the United States; so the 
average Protestant minister’s flock numbered one hundred 
and thirty-seven souls on the church register—with per- 
haps half that number of really active members. Evi- 
dently, under such conditions, the average Protestant 
minister’s lot leaves much to be desired. 

Many census figures nowadays reflect a tendency to 
consolidate and codperate. Religious statistics are in 
striking contrast to that tendency. 


In Competitionville 


OU live, perhaps, in a good, typical American country 

town. Passengers alighting at the railroad station are 
met by two or three dilapidated, dirty and uncomfortable 
hacks, any one of which will haul them to a hotel for a 
dime. Discriminating passengers would prefer to pay fif- 
teen cents and ride in a clean, swift motor bus. There is 
business enough to support one such vehicle; but, if Hack- 
man A bought a motor bus and made ever so little profit, 
Hackman B would at once set up a competing bus, insuring 
a loss to both. So passengers ride in a lurching, unclean 
hack. 

Inquiring as.to a hotel, the passenger learns there are 
two or three, all considerably run down at the heel and 
barely making a living. One really good hotel, getting all 
the business, would prosper. Three competing hotels give 
the traveler little pleasure and the proprietors no profit. 
The passenger learns there are four drygoods stores; but 
the wives of the local merchants, lawyers and doctors do 
most of their shopping in a bigger place, fifty miles away. 
Their own town might support one store as good as that 
which they patronize at a distance; but, of course, it can- 
not have such a store if the local trade is divided by four. 
There are thirty or forty or fifty automobiles in town and 
as many more in the surrounding country; but for cer- 
tain repairs and supplies the owners go to the bigger place, 
because there are two or three competing public garages 
and no one of them can afford to lay in a complete stock 
and equipment, as a single public garage with a monopoly 
of the local business might well do. If the passenger’s 
thoughts rise above bed, grub and punctured tires, he finds 
there are six or eight competing churches, each one poorly 
attended and poorly supported, though there is eertainly 
enough religious interest in the town to maintain one fine, 
powerful organization. If his inquiries extend further he 
discovers that ambitious young n.en and women generally 
leave for a bigger place as soon as they are able, because 
everything is already overdone at home. 

There is another side. A great many people do manage 
to make a living in your town; but competition’s blessings 
are of a limited and relatively meager nature. 


Class Consciousness 


T SEEMS quite possible for the class consciousness of 
wage-earners to reach a stage of militant development 
where it defeats itself. Probably the nearest approach to a 
really general strike occurred in Russia during the abortive 
revolution that followed the Russo-Japanese War. It was 
short-lived and it convinced some radical observers that so 
tremendously destructive a weapon can be employed suc- 
cessfully only very rarely and under very exceptional con- 
ditions, if at all. A tolerably general transportation strike 
in France was ruthlessly crushed by the radical ministry 
with much public approval. The general strike in Sweden 
two years ago was opposed by volunteer associations of 
citizens in many walks of life, who took up and carried 
on certain necessary businesses that the strike had para- 
lyzed. To a limited degree, that is, the public turned 
strike-breaker. 

England’s recent taste of a short-lived general strike on 
transportation lines has provoked a mild agitation—partly 
through the constitutional method of letters to the Times— 
for adoption of the Swedish expedient. It is seriously 
urged that well-disposed Englishmen of all classes forth- 
with organize themselves into a sort of weaponless militia, 
whose ranks may be drawn upon to carry on necessary 
public service in the emergency of a general or widespread 
strike. This suggestion must be judged in the light of the 
fact that the recent strike cut short the food supply in 
many localities. : 

This extreme and aggressive form of class consciousness 
on the part of wage-earners, in short, provokes an opposing 
class consciousness on the part of all those who suffer by 
the strike. 


The Everlasting-Sucker List 


HERE seems to be no historic foundation for the 

notion that anything whatever can discourage capital. 
So long as there is an idle dollar it will seek investment—a 
word, by-the-way, which was quite unknown as a financial 
term when Doctor Johnson wrote his famous dictionary. 
The thing itself was only beginning to be known—in its 
early form of loans to the Government. Having succeeded 
in borrowing thirteen hundred thousand pounds from 
the goldsmith bankers, and seeing no convenient way of 
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meeting the obligation, Charles II, in 1672, shut up the 
Exchequer and repudiated the debt. Yet he again suc- 
ceeded in borrowing and again, six years later, repudiated. 
This goldsmith’s debt was finally compounded, the Govern- 
ment agreeing to pay three per cent interest instead of the 
eight originally promised, and reserving the right to dis- 
charge the obligation at any time by paying half of the 
principal; but, in 1694, at the founding of the Bank of 
England, twelve hundred thousand pounds was promptly 
subscribed as a loan to the Government. A year after 
Law’s Mississippi Bubble half ruined France the similar 
South Sea Bubble was offered to British investors and they 
enthusiastically ran its hundred-pound shares up to two 
thousand pounds. The Government itself was deeply 
implicated, but within ten years of the bursting of the 
bubble it was able to float a loan at three per cent. Within 
fifteen years, early in the nineteenth century, twenty-six 
loans of foreign Governments were floated in London. 
Five years later, interest had stopped on all but ten of 
them, and of those ten a number defaulted later on. 

This is only a casual glance at the everlasting-sucker 
list; but out of this undiscourageable determination on 
the part of capital to invest itself wealth has come. The 
new East India Company, chartered at about the same 
time as the South Sea Company and on about the same 
plan, became the most popular symbol for opulence. Buy- 
ing English Government bonds at about fifty cents on the 
dollar, when they looked to many even more hopeless than 
Charles II’s debts to the goldsmiths, was an important 
source of the Rothschild fortune. 


The World’s Cotton Trade 


OR two years American cotton has ruled above four- 
teen cents a pound. In the last crop year, ending 
August thirty-first, the average was fourteen and a half 


cents, compared with nine and a half cents three years ago. _ 


This high price curtailed consumption somewhat, except 
in England. Last year British mills, working on fourteen- 
cent cotton, used within a hundred and twenty thousand 
bales as much as two years before, when the price was 
about nine cents; but American mills used four hundred 
and thirty thousand bales less. The year before—the first 
fourteen-cent year—English consumption decreased quite 
as much as our own; but last year English mills regained 
nearly all of this lost ground, while our own mills lost a 
little more. 

When we seek an explanation the most obvious fact is 
that our exports of cotton goods, meager even in 1909, 
dwindled still further when the price of the raw material 
advanced; while English exports of cotton goods in the 
crop year ending August thirty-first last were greater 
than in 1909 by nearly a billion yards. We read: “Great 
Britain’s cotton-goods trade with foreign countries has 
increased to a quite satisfactory extent during the year. 
Shipments in almost all directions have been larger than 
in 1909-10.” 

As to why England can sell the world goods made from 
fourteen-cent cotton while we cannot, the following from 
a British review of the year may be suggestive: ‘‘Though 
high prices for the raw material proved prohibitive to the 
trade in the coarser counts of yarns, the effect upon the 
finer trade was much less marked. Statistics com- 
piled by the Manchester Guardian prove that year by year 
there has been a distinct movement in favor of the higher- 
grade piece goods. It shows that the increasing 
attention paid by Great Britain to scientific processes is 
making her competitive ability in foreign markets more 
formidable than ever.”’ 


The Incentive for Tax-Dodging 


N INVESTIGATION by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor shows that the actual rate of taxation 
varies comparatively little from state to state. The 
nominal rate, of course, varies widely; but a high taxrate 
is almost invariably accompanied by a low assessed valua- 
tion, and a low taxrate by a high valuation. Thus a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of realty may be assessed at a thousand 
dollars in one state, where the taxrate is one and a half per 
cent, and at five hundred dollars in another state, where 
the rate is three per cent. In both cases it pays the same 
tax; and the extraordinary thing is that a vast number of 
taxpayers are happier under the second condition than 
under the first, though, obviously, to cut the valuation in 
half and to double the taxrate makes their locality look 
as though it were half as rich and twice as extravagant as it 
really is. The-everlasting pressure upon assessors to cut 
down valuations furnishes one of the reasons why the 
direct. property tax falls far short of complete success. 
Assessments at actual value are the exception. As the 
assessed value decreases relatively to the real value, the 
taxrate goes up automatically; and the higher it goes 
the greater the incentive for tax-dodging. When every- 
body’s property is assessed below the legal rule everybody. 
is in a futile conspiracy to defeat the revenue laws. Low- 
valuation assessors ought to be unpopular with taxpayers; 
but they are not. 
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Red:-Letter Days 


ILL DAY, III, was playing ball on a vacant lot in 

B Cleveland when his mother came out and called: 
“Willie! 

minute and get ready to go and see your father sworn 

in as judge!” 


Oh, Will-e-e-e! Come right here this 


“Aw, pshaw, maw!” protested Bill Day, III. 
“What’s the use? Seems to me I’m always havin’ to 
get cleaned up to see pop take a new job. Why can’t 
he stay at one thing a while?” 

Of course Bill Day, III, was right in a way, but he 
is not yet mature enough to know he was exclaiming 
against the inevitable. You see, it comes natural to 
the Days to be judges. Some people are born with one 
predilection and some with another. There are men 
who are fond of dill pickles because the lust for dill 
pickles was born in them; and there are men who take 
the keenest delight in playing the trombone, it having 
been decided by Nature, eons and eons ago, that they 
should be trombone players. It runsin other families to 
be plumbers and in still other families to be undertakers. 
The law of heredity is, as the saying goes, immutable. 

Wherefore, there is nothing to it—so far as the Days’ 
becoming judges is concerned. They have to do it. 
Some of them may have protested and cried out against 
this stern decree, but to no avail. As soon as a Day is 
ripe he is picked for a judge. There is no escape. Some, 
it has been claimed, were picked before they were ripe; 
but this is neither the time nor the occasion for casting 
up. To the proof: 

Harking back to 1723, which is some hark, we find 
recorded the birth of one Zephaniah Swift, who, indeed, 
was rightly named, for he zephaniahed into Yale at the 
tender age of fifteen, graduating four years later and 
becoming in the course of time chief justice of the 

Supreme Court of Connecticut. Zephaniah had a 
daughter who married Rufus P. Spalding, who became 
a justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio. Their daughter 
married Luther Day, who became chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
Their son, William R. Day, is now an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and his son, William L. 
Day, concerning whom these few lines are 
written, is a United States judge for the north- 
ern district of Ohio. What chance has Bill Day, III— 
what chance, I ask you? Undoubtedly he desires to be 
a policeman or a fireman or an engineer or a cowboy; 
but the moving finger writes and presently Bill Day, III, 
will be a judge. It is inevitable. The Days have the 
habit. 

William L. Day marched to the front and grabbed his 
judgeship at the tender age of thirty-four or thereabout, 
being probably the youngest Federal judge in captivity 
and, likely as not, the youngest that ever was. Observing 
the family trait, he deemed it unwise and unnecessary to 
linger round until old age came stealing—and took his 
judgeship in the full flush of his youth. Of course it may 
very well be that he wouldn’t have taken it so early in life 
had not papa and grandpapa and a dozen or so others of 
the collateral lines taken theirs previously; but there is no 
going behind the returns. The basic fact is that William 
L. Day, II, annexed the ermine and that Bill Day, III, is 
bound to do the same. 


Whooping Things Up at Michigan 


ALK about fixed affairs! That Day family is as fixed as 
Electric Peak. Not mentioning the lawyers back of the 
line, Mr. Justice Day has three brothers who are lawyers 
and most of his mother’s male kin are bright and shining 
lights in the same noble profession. Then, too, Mr. Justice 
Day has three other sons besides the new judge who are 
lawyers. Bill Day, III, might as well resign himself to it. 
He is now aged seven; and if he doesn’t ask for a copy of 
Kent’s Commentaries in a year or so his uncles and grand- 
fathers and all the rest will call in a specialist and operate 
if necessary. Perish the thought that there should be any 
person in the Day family so heretical as not to study law 
_ and practice the same until elevated to the bench. It 
BE - would be preposterous! 
t Certain rules and regulations are observed by all Days. 
: Mr. Justice Day obtained his legal and other education at 
the University of Michigan, and all the other Days go 
there too. William, II, the new judge, graduated fifty 
years after his father completed the course. He is the 
youngest of the brothers, who are all husky citizens, the 
four having a combined weight of some nine hundred 
pounds. Mr. Justice Day, the father, weighs one hundred 
and thirty-two when fit. 
The new judge, William L., or Bill, II—it all depends on 
whether you are an alumnus of Michigan or not—is the 
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The Youngest Federal Judge in Captivity 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


largest of the Day outfit. He weighs about two hundred 
and twenty-five; and it isn’t so long ago—indeed, it seems 
like only yesterday—when he was going back to Michigan 
to the big football and baseball games and leading the 
cheering. Bill—I declare in on Michigan for the moment — 
is the most popular citizen who ever received a degree at 
that university. At least, that’s what all the younger set 
say. Every Freshman with red blood in him looks long- 
ingly at the marks set by Bill and vows to shoot at them 
during his college career. 

When he was in college Bill was more or less of a thorn— 
a large, well-panoplied cactus bush, let us say—in the 
various sides of the various authorities, being Supreme 
King of the Amalgamated Association of Hellraisers and 
achieving the great distinction of election as President of 
the Ram Cats, which was a great honor in those days. No 
college function where noise was required was complete 
without Bill; and when he came back to the football games 
the sturdy warriors of the gridiron, looking up at the 
student section and seeing Bill Day there with a megaphone 
leading the cheering, girded up their loins afresh and went 
in and ate ’em up! 

Canton is the home of the Days. It was from Canton 
William R. Day emerged, after William McKinley became 
President, to be Secretary of State, Federal judge and 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
After Bill, II, had finished taking the University of Mich- 
igan apart to see what made it tick, he returned to Canton 
and acquired the city solicitorship. Then he was made 
United States district attorney for the northern district 
of Ohio. He was still cheer leader for Michigan at that 
time. He moved to Cleveland. The big attorneys of 
Cleveland thought it a rare joke that a boy like Bill should 
be district attorney, and a few of them dropped round 
pompously—out of sheer regard for his distinguished 
father, Mr. Justice Day—to tell him how to run the office. 
One of the most pompous began putting out a line of 
advisory and patronizing conversation. 

“Do you know,” said Bill with that rare smile of his, 
“T think the best way for us to get acquainted will be 
across the trial table. For the present, let’s talk of more 
impersonal matters.” 

Bill went at his new job and convicted a lot of people 
who had broken the law in and about Cleveland, including 
a gang of blackhanders who seemed immune; and when 
he was made Federal judge it was agreed on all sides that 
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he was up to the requirements, not only of the position 
but of the Day family, which, as I have pointed out, 
runs largely to judges—and very good judges at that. 
Bill is a big, broad-shouldered, two-fisted, burly 
citizen, with a lot of brains, a lot of legal ability and 
plenty of courage and determination. He is open, 
aboveboard, hates shams and shammers, and has a 
habit of saying what he thinks. When he first went 
to Cleveland he met some of the leading snobs of that 
town who were impressing Bill with the costliness of 
their automobiles and other appurtenances. 
“By—ah the way, Mr. Day,” said one supercilious 
dame, “what kind of a machine does Mrs. Day drive?” 
“She drives asewing machine,” replied Bill succinctly. 
The new judge is wholesome, hearty, manly and the 
best kind of a friend. When he was a boy he was a real 
boy; and now that he is a man he is a real man, but a 
good deal of a boy just the same, which adds forty- 
seven to his string. Also, he has the keenest sort of a 
sense of humor. Once, years ago, his father, Mr. 
Justice Day, offered Bill five cents apiece for each rat 
he would catch in the barn at Canton. Mr. Day could 
not abide rats. Bill worked industriously with traps 
and poison and accumulated enough rats to take down 
two dollars in cash from his learned father. Having 
acquired the two dollars, Bill went downtown to an 
animal store, bought a flock of pet white rats and 
installed them in the judge’s library! 


Teaching Teacher 


HE teacher of the first grade in the district school 

on Spanish Creek in the Gallatin Valley, Montana, 
had much trouble with the six-year-old boy who was 
the sole member of that grade. She was trying to instil 
a workable knowledge of the alphabet into the boy’s 
head, but he would not learn. 

The boy is the son of a cattleman. After a week or 
so of refusal to learn the alphabet the teacher said: 

“Johnny, if you do not learn your letters 
you never will know anything.” 
“Shucks!”’ replied Johnny, “I know 
more’n you do.” 
“Why, Johnny, what do you mean by such 
talk?” gasped the teacher. ‘‘I never heard of 
such impudence.”’ 

Johnny bolted for the blackboard and drew half a dozen 
cattle brands, the Flying D, the Lazy B, the Triangle Dot, 
The Lazy Crutch, the Bar 7, and some others. 

“What’s them?” he asked. 

The teacher couldn’t guess. 

“Well,” said Johnny, “don’t you talk to me no more 
about them things you call letters when you can’t tell 
cattle brands apart.” 


Whist 


ORMER Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, Mr. 

Shiras, is set in his views about the sphere of woman. 
Mrs. Shiras is a devotee of whist, and was at one time a 
member of a whist club that met on several evenings each 
week. 

After a club meeting Mrs. Shiras asked one of the club 
members to drive home with her in her carriage. When 
they came to the Shiras house the escort stepped to the 
door with Mrs. Shiras. 

The Justice opened the door himself in answer to the 
ringing of the bell, but as the hall was dark it was not 
certain who was in the hallway. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Justice?’’ asked the person who had 
driven home with Mrs. Shiras. 

“Yes,” he replied; “‘this is the old man waiting for the 
new woman.” 


An Apt Answer 


N ATTORNEY for a Western railroad was arguing 

before the Interstate Commerce Commission for 

postponement of the enforcement of the safety-device 
regulations, so far as they applied to his road. 

He said the road was in the hands of receivers and the 
court that appointed the receivers would not sanction the 
issue of certificates for the purpose of buying automatic 
couplers. 

“So you see, your Honor,’ he declaimed, ‘“‘we are 
between— between ” he hesitated and concluded 
lamely, “‘the upper and the nether millstone.” 

“Why didn’t you say what you started to say?” asked 
Chairman Knapp. 

“Very well, your Honor,” replied the attorney blandly, 
“‘we shall, in that case, consider your august body the— 
deep blue sea.”’ 
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HEN my 
old father 
passed 


away he left his 
family of three a 
farm of fifty acres and the general store in the hamlet of 
some four hundred inhabitants where we lived. The farm, 
at his demise, showed the results of having been run by 
one who was far more of a merchant than a farmer 
by taste, and the store looked as if it had been managed 
by one who was far more of a farmer than a merchant by 
inclination. Frankness compels me to say that my poor 
father, whose life was one long self-sacrificing struggle 
devoted to making ends meet that had a mean habit of 
flying apart, was fitted by nature for some profession or 
other that bad luck never would let him discover. 

My two older brothers, who were respectively twenty- 
two and twenty-four years of age at the time of my father’s 
death, looked at the mess, threw up their hands and, 
agreeing to let me have their share in the estate for four 
thousand dollars’ worth of very easy payments, rushed 
back to their jobs of clerk and bookkeeper in the big city 
near by. Urban life had spoiled them for rural; and, 
besides, it was their idea that I, who had on my shoulders 
only nineteen years and who couldn’t earn a living in the 
city if I went there, could afford to stay at home and get 
experience at the expense of time; and so they handed me 
the poker—I quote a neighbor who afterward quoted 
them—to have and to hold until I cut my eye-teeth or 
found a substitute by judicious advertising. 


ILLUSTRATED 


The Poker a Divining Rod 


OWEVER, young as I was, I had sized up the situation 

shrewdly and I intended to waste no money in seeking 
a successor for a job I was perfectly willing to fill myself. 
That poker I saw was a divining rod that would turn up 
gold if one used it aright; and I meant never to let it go 
out of my hands until, at any rate, I had satisfied myself I 
was the fool of my fancy as well as what everybody voted 
me—the fool of the family. I hada suspicion to the con- 
trary, myself. If I hadn’t migrated to the city, like my 
brothers, to work for a pittance for somebody else, it wasn’t 
that I was short on confidence in myself or afraid to test 
the mettle I wasn’t supposed to have, but because there 
was only one boss for whom I was willing to work when I 
reached maturity—namely, myself—and because I saw 
so many opportunities right at home that I didn’t intend to 
leave for some stranger to gobble up while I scampered 
around the city like mad seeking for what ninety-nine out 
of a hundred never find, even if they are given the leisure 
to look for them. 

Any fool, provided he was not handicapped by blindness 
besides, ought to have seen that, if my dear old dad made a 
fairly good failure out of it, it was his fault and neither the 
fault of the township, which was quite prosperous, nor of 
the people who stood waiting to be separated from their 
money by anybody who could give them just values for it. 

Not counting the 
privileges of the post- 
office as an asset, my 
father’s whole stock 
of merchandise, in 
patent medicines— 
my mother used to 
doctor us with the 
stuff, whether we 
needed it ornot, when 
hecouldn’t sell it—in 
feed, agricultural 
implements, hard- 
ware, calicoes, can- 
dies, shoes and 
sundries, amounted 
to five hundred dol- 
lars in round num- 
bers, most of it out 
of date, shop-worn 
and flyspecked. And 
then he used to in- 
veigh bitterly against 
people for rushing off 
to the city to buy 
what he didn’t carry 
in stock, or for turn- 
ing up impertinent 
noses or shaking du- 
bious heads at what 
he did happen to 
have for sale—espe- 
cially after he had 
worked himself into 
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Counted the Currency Two 
“4 or Three Times and Made 
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a perspiration in 
half an hour’s 
search for the 
given article and 
: drawn it forth 
triumphantly, dirty and dusty, from the 
last place in the world it ought to have been. 

He kept his.meager stock of legal and note 
paper, for instance, inside the little showcase 
with the candies, a few odd bottles of perfume, 
the cigars and the stogies, the shoestrings and 
several bolts of faded ribbons. You can im- 
agine what the paper looked like at the end 
of its tenth year in those overcrowded quar- 
ters—also the candies! It was father’s idea 
that all things—no matter what they were— 
of a certain size and shape belonged in the 
showcase; and, if he kept the plug tobacco 
and the nails out of it, it was only because he 
wasn’t altogether consistent and because he 
had certain esthetic notions—very bad ones, 
but his own. I often wish I had had a photo-~ 
graph of that showcase taken; it would have 
been a perfect prize for a commercial museum. 
The juxtaposition of the calico and the kero- 
sene, like that of the feed and what he so 
pompously called the hair goods, used to give 
me the shivers; but when, in my eighteenth 
year, I took courage enough to suggest a nat- 
ural as opposed to an artistic arrangement, he scolded me 
severely for dictating to my elders and warned me tersely 
that what was good enough for him would have to be 
good enough for all others; they could take or leave it. 
They left it, of course. He had learned independence in 
Germany and he didn’t intend to surrender it in America. 
He kept shop on that theory, which would have been a 
fairly good working hypothesis if his had been the only 
general store within a radius of five hundred miles—but 
unfortunately it wasn’t; and our neighbors would drive 
twenty-five miles to patronize distant merchants whose 
interpretation of the Declaration of Independence was a 
little more liberal and a good deal less dogmatic. 

And this tendency my father ascribed to human cussed- 
ness, human depravity and, above all, to human restless- 
ness. They didn’t do their shopping in Centerville, accord- 
ing to him, because they wanted the goods, but merely 
because they wanted the journey. My comment to the 
effect that, if this were true, it ought to have worked the 
other way around and brought the inhabitants of Center- 
ville to his shop almost cost me a thrashing. After that I 
suppressed my logic and applied all my wits to the mastery 
of my lessons for the high school, where father, let his other 
shortcomings be what they may, was wise enough to send 
me. It seemed to be his notion that the fool of the fam- 
ily should have the best education. Probably he was 
right —the fool may need it most. 

And when it came to farming my father prided himself 
that all his ideas on agriculture differed from those of his 
neighbors completely. This was for- 
tunate for our neighbors, as their grow- 
ing prosperity witnessed. Here his 
independence of judgment and pro- 
cedure showed themselves in a truly 
sublime manner. If he wanted ad- 
vice—which was mighty seldom—he 
refused to consult his near-by fellows, 
but, instead, poked his nose inside of 
some obsolete German work on agri- 
culture and applied its mistaken pre- 
cepts with a conscientiousness that 
would have delighted the author. His 
one general theory in agriculture— 
gleaned, I presume, from these wise- 
acres—was that Nature, as far as 
possible, should be left to care for 
herself. And Nature did care for her- 
self, as the tares and weeds and 
scanty crops amply testified. With 
his livestock, however, for reasons I 
never could fathom, he was pecul- 
iarly successful. It may have been 
because, luckily for him, the author- 
ities mentioned above preserved a 
dignified silence on the raising of 
stock. And this success he proudly 
pointed to as an illustration of the fact 
that nobody understood agriculture 
so well as the ancients. ; 

When I came into the mastery of 
the estate I resolved to bend all my 
energies toward the mercantile end 
of it, at least for the present; and 


**Didn’t I Tell Ye He’d Overreach Himself?” 
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a farmer who had 
lost his property 
through sheer hard 
luck and through 
no fault of his own, 
to work my acreage 
on shares. This 
farmer, you may be 
sure, knew nothing 
about the ancients 
and eared less; he 
was after so many 
bushels of corn and 
wheat to the acre— 
and he got them. 

This part of my 
problem settled, I 
started out tomake 
a cleansweep of the 
truck bequeathed 
me at the store. 
The broom I used, 
figuratively speak- 
ing, was a placard 
announcing that, 
owing to the set- 
tling of the estate 
of the late Gustav 
Schmidt, all goods would be sacrificed for cash or its 
equivalent in butter and eggs. Candor compels me to 
say that the sacrifice was chiefly on the side of the pur- 
chaser. It is wonderful what people will buy if they can 
get it cheap enough; it is more wonderful still that they 
will buy, for butter and eggs, which are money, those 
unnecessary articles for which they never would expend 
hard cash. What use they found for patent medicines, 
at ten and fifteen cents a bottle, which they never would 
touch at fifty cents or a dollar, is beyond me! Perhaps 
they went on the principle that they could afford to take 
chances on curing rheumatism, consumption, hay fever 
or what-not at such a small cost; whereas, rather than 
let go larger sums, they might better take chances with the 
disease. On the whole, though, they were a healthy lot 
around our place and I rather think they bought the stuff 
to be prepared at a bargain for the uncertainties of the 
future. I remember one good old Swedish woman who 
purchased a bottle of every nostrum. Afterward I learned 
she took a sip of their varied contents each day. Before 
she passed away finally, from old age, she remarked that 
individually all the cures worked as advertised; but col- 
lectively she considered they were sure to prove fatal to 
any one over ninety years of age. 


A General Overhauling 


VEN the calicoes, to my unbounded surprise, went with 
the medicine; the cigars I gave away as a premium for 
each purchase of over a dollar—it was really repaying good 
with evil. The candy I distributed to children accom- 
panying their parents; it may have helped the sales of the 
medicines, but that was quite unpremeditated on my 
part. The perfumes I raffled at ten cents a chance; the 
lucky winners remarked afterward that they took one 
whiff and buried the bottles before another whiff could 
bury them. Some of the stuff nobody would have at 
any price, and I sent it to the poorhouse with my compli- 
ments. This was.deemed erratic; and it was proclaimed 
that, though I had displayed more enterprise than any- 
body gave me credit for, my methods were too extravagant 
to ever permit my making a success as a business man. 
The paints I held out, using them to redecorate the store 
after the sale was over. The post-office, which I painted 
carmine, I moved over to where had stood the desk of the 
justice of the peace, which I painted white; and the desk 
of the justice I moved over to the spot occupied by the 
post-office. There was really no advantage to be gained 
by this disturbance of the old order, except that it looked 
like a change—and I knew it was highly necessary that 
people should think a change had come with the new 
management, otherwise the new management would be 
doomed at the start. The justice, used from time immemo- 
rial to his corner, raised a row and threatened to pull out 
altogether. He couldn’t consent to sharing quarters with 
a vandal who had no respect for tradition and the monu- 
ments of ancient history. Being glad to get rid of him, 
since he subtracted more from my convenience than he 
could add to my profits, and since I knew he would throw 
a wet blanket over any innovation I should inaugurate, I 
let him pull. This gave me the excuse to post another: 
placard to the effect that, in view of contemplated 
extensions and improvements, Justice of the Peace 


accordingly I hired - 
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‘other fellow would 


- ecard to the effect that 


Moses Feltner had found it necessary to remove his office 
to his house. This infuriated Mose and he went about pre- 
dicting that I wouldn’t last two weeks. On the whole, his 
listeners were disposed to agree with him; but still they were 
curious, and curious persons always make prospective 
customers. They come in to see how poorly you’re doing — 
but, then, they come; the rest depends on the man behind 
the counter. 

Meanwhile, leaving my store in charge for the day of 
Widow Briggs, who was the biggest gossip and the worst 
pessimist in the whole village, I slipped off to the city to 
make purchases and to establish a credit. Incidentally, I 
wanted the widow to brag for the rest of her life about the 
big business she had done during my absence. She was 
flattered by the honor, of course, and she repaid me for it 
by exaggerating to a degree that wouldn’t have been 
believed had it come from anybody else. Some advantage 
accrues to pessimism. Some ought. 


The Wonder and His Methods 


WENT at once to the wholesale drygoods house from 

which I had done some small purchasing through corre- 
spondence and spent there what was left of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars I had cleared up from the 
sale. They pronounced me a terrible stickler for price and 
a hard one to sell; and on the strength of that I asked for a 
credit. They hemmed and hawed and finally said: “‘ Well, 
we'll take a long chance. You can have two hundred 
dollars.” I jumped at it before they could decide that the 
chance was too long. The amount of merchandise I 
shipped home was larger I believe than ever went to the 
village at one time. Before I left, the chances they took 
loomed up bigger and bigger; and, to make sure, they sug- 
gested that they send one of their men down to visit me, 
just to see that I was started off right. I wanted nothing 
more; I recognized my total inexperience and, unlike my 
poor father, I was 
willing to take hints, 
especially when the 


foot the bills. I 
glimpsed another pla- 


Mr. So-and-So, of the 
great drygoods house 
of Messrs. Careful & 
Cautious, was hired 
by me at a terrific out- 
lay to arrange my win-- 
dows and install my 
colossal purchase of 
all those necessaries 
and luxuries de- 
manded by the thrifty 
housewife. 

The young man 

that drygoods firm 
sent down, to help put 
mein a position where 
I could pay back that 
two hundred dollars, 
was a wonder. I use 
the common parlance 
because no other term 
I know will describe 
him. Before he left, 
I offered to make him 
a partner in my busi- 
ness; but he turned 
down the offer with 
the remark that there 
wasn’t sufficient in it 
to be capable of being 
divided by two. He 
has lived long enough to recognize that his mathematics 
was fallacious. However, he did his work while he was at 
it in the grand style. He piled up my shipment of goods, 
and all the old and empty boxes we could find, on the 
sidewalk in front of my store and labeled that tottering 
mountain in big black letters: ‘‘First shipment. Other 
carloads to follow!’’ Then he trimmed my window in 
cheap black and white lawns, making it look twice its 
natural size by the use of mirrors, stuck a couple of wax 
figures draped in other dressgoods against that flattering 
background, and hung out the signs: ‘“‘The window that 
made the reputation of Worth, of Paris!” ‘Nothing too 
good for our customers—while it lasts!’”’ ‘‘We have over- 
bought—prices slaughtered!”’ 
_ Old Mose Feltner, the justice of the peace, wagged his 
scraggy gray beard at the display and denounced it in one 
breath as immoral—the combination of wax figures and 
Paris was too much for Mose—and in the next breath 
he proclaimed: ‘‘Didn’t I tell ye he’d overreach himself? 
He’s got to allow, himself, he’s overbought; so you kin 
see fer yourself what’s going to happen to him.” 

Mose, in his rapturous enthusiasm for a literal inter- 
pretation of my announcements, couldn’t have done better 


for me if he had tried; and my first shipment of new goods 
went with a rapidity that astonished my creditors, myself 
and the window-dresser. The last mentioned, unfortu- 
nately, was so pleased that he wrote me he was sure I 
could get along without his future assistance, and it was 
several years before I saw him again. Still, what I learned 
from him in that one visit put me on a path which, with 
some deviations and turnings, I have followed ever since. 

I almost forgot to say that, before taking the train back 
home, when I went to the city to make my first purchases 
I dropped in on a commission man and struck with him an 
advantageous bargain for handling such produce as I might 
consign to him for sale. This commission man, as I knew 
from my father’s relations with him, was a first-rate seller 
and a mighty slow remitter; but, when I threatened to 
take my growing account elsewhere, he promised to do 
better in both the size and the frequency of the remittances. 
The moment I reached home I hauled out of the barn the 
ramshackle wagon my father had allowed to go to decay 
through disuse; and, sending for the blacksmith, I gave 
him the job of restoring the thing to life. After that 
artisan, who was something of a jack-of-all-trades, had 
finished painting it, I hired an ambitious boy, desirous of 
paying his own way through the high school, to haul a 
load of my goods through the adjacent country and barter 
them for butter and eggs. That wagon paid for itself and 
his education in less than no time. It did more than that; 
it invaded the territory of my competitors and taught 
them there was an aggressive merchant in our village and 
that they would have all they could do to hold their own 
trade instead of making sly descents on mine. I looked on 
everything within a radius of twenty-five miles as my 
legitimate field, and I took care to cover it as thoroughly as 
printer’s ink, trees, telegraph posts and tacks would let me. 
Of course those days of barter are over and entirely an 
incident of the past; for folks nowadays are properly 
averse to letting the rural storekeeper make two profits out 


It is Wonderful What People Will Buy if They Can Get it Cheap Enough 


of them; but, all the same, it was mighty remunerative on 
the scale I conducted it and while it lasted. 

Naturally I was considered progressive instead of crazy 
now—for what is dubbed “crazy” if it fails is termed 
“‘progressive” if it succeeds. In less than three years’ 
time I put up a creditable building and tripled my floor 
space. Messrs. Careful & Cautious gave me a credit as 
ample as my needs—more ample, in fact; for I always 
discounted my bills. They had had faith in me from the 
start, they said; and it worried them considerably lest I 
might get away from them. During those years, whether 
it was due to my activity—business drawing people, just 
as people draw business—or whether it was due to other 
causes which I cannot pause to discuss now, the population 
of our village grew from four hundred to six hundred and 
fifty. This increased my trade by something like the same 
percentage, and I soon saw that having double the number 
of people to buy is quite as good as doubling your sales 
to the customers you already have. Accordingly I pulled 
off my coat and began to hustle for new settlers. When the 
trolley line ran through our village, by the example of a 
liberal subscription I induced my fellow citizens to make 
the place offer attractions as a sort of summer resort. 
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The effect of this growth was quite other than I had 
anticipated—it brought immediate competition in the 
shape of a combined drug and grocery store—and my 
monopoly was gone; yet I was wise enough to know that I 
couldn’t sell all of the goods to all of the people all of the 
time. Old Mose Feltner, who had been biding his oppor- 
tunity to get me on the hip, was so much more pleasant 
when he met me than he had been since the parting of our 
offices that I might have suspected he held an unpleasant 
surprise up his sleeve. The last Presidential election had 
given a sweeping victory to the Democrats and Mose was 
using his political influence, which was considerable, to 
swing the post-office over to the druggist. It seemed that 
the druggist, who saw things coming, had changed his 
politics just before he opened his shop. I give myself 
credit for having seen things coming too; but I might as 
well have left the village as to have swapped sides for the 
post-office only. I stayed awake nights pondering how I 
could prevent the loss of prestige and patronage that 
would follow Uncle Sam’s stamps; and finally I hit on a 
scheme that should have been perfectly obvious. I hired 
our Congressman’s son, whom ordinarily I wouldn’t have 
taken for a gift, to work for me as a clerk. The clerk 
became postmaster ostensibly, the office remained just 
where it was, and Mose wrote a long letter to the chief 
paper in the county, in which he declared bitterly that 
this was proof positive of the corrupt practices of our 
national representative. 

On the eve of the next election, the country showing a 
decided partiality for the Democrats, I let my worthless 
clerk go; and Mose, red in the face with righteous anger, 
went about shouting: “I told ye so! I told ye so! He 
only hired that feller to git the post-office! This shows ye 
what politics is in America. The country is going to the 
dogs! They ought to take the post-office out of politics 
and give it to the man that needs it most. That’s the 
solution of the problem.” A year later, when I married the 
niece of the Congress- 
man aforesaid, who 
didn’t happen to be on 
speaking terms with 
her uncle, Mose pre- 
dicted another tre- 
mendous Democratic 
victory. 


Cut Profits ' 


HE quickandcheap 

transportation to 
the city furnished by 
the trolley, to return 
to that subject, gradu- 
ally cut into my trade 
at a rate that forced 
me to see there would 
be nothing left of it 
unless I found some 
way of stopping the 
gap. To tear up the 
tracks or to get a per- 
manent injunction 
from the court re- 
straining the cars from 
running, and so save 
the big business I had 
built up at the ex- 
pense of such energy 
and patience, was of 
course impossible and 
out of the question. 
And, even had it been 
easy or possible I ab- 
solutely would not 
have made the at- 
tempt. I never believed in fighting the inevitable or in set- 
ting one’s face like flint against progress in any form that 
redounds to the welfare of the many, though it may cost the 
ruin of the few. This was due to no magnanimity on my 
part; it was merely a common-sense attitude. The man 
who wastes time railing at the moving procession instead 
of marching with it or scheming in some way how he can 
get his due share of the perquisites that follow in its wake, 
even if it be only by establishing a lemonade-stand for 
the thirsty somewhere along the route, is an idiot. He 
might just as well squander his energy inveighing against 
the appearance of a comet in the skies—the comet doesn’t 
care, and he is out just that much power which he might 
have applied better in a more telling direction. 

Therefore I planned to get around the trolley just as the 
trolley had got around me. I had observed, since the new 
road had tied our village to the city, that our inhabitants 
had more money than ever; and this increase was not due 
to the fact that they earned more but that by purchasing 
cheaper in the great department stores of the metropolis 
they saved more. This information I was in a position to 
gather at first hand, because I had the only burglar-proof 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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His Conversation, No Doubt, Was Not Briliiant 


In the eyes of the country at large the character of the 

Wew Yorker is bad. He is the narrowest and most 
ignorant of cockneys. He is more than insular, for his 
interests stop far short even of the narrow limits of Man- 
hattan Island. North of Central Park and west of Sixth 
Avenue his imagination goes out of business. If he sets 
foot on the mainland it is only to take ship from Hoboken. 
In the inhabitant of a truly metropolitan city this might 
be forgiven. All roads lead to Rome—and to any real 
capital. Paris may be France, and London England; but 
New York is not even a twospot in the national deck. It 
is the dead center of provincialism. 

Yet, in some way that has never been explained, this 
inconspicuous, this inconsiderable city manages to be a 
monster in its vices. Wall Street is the fountainhead of 
watered stock, the frenzied geyser of finance. Broadway 
is the national hotbed of flashy vice and extravagance. 
The so-called Four Hundred is the quintessence of all that 
is vicious in New York life, the negation of all sweet and 
pure Americanism. 

Personally—and such a discussion, I fear, must be 
largely based on personal experience—I once took these 
charges seriously. In a vague and helpless way I was 
sorry. A man must love something, and quite obviously 
he cannot love that which his cockney imagination has 
no power to grasp. Whether provincial or metropolitan, 
virtuous or sunk in Babylonian sensuality, New York 
seemed to me a great and brilliant city, an inspiring city — 
yes, with all its extravagant crudities, a beautiful city. 
Always, in returning from Hoboken, the sight of the 
tower of Madison Square and the lovely Diana of Saint 
Gaudens gives me a sharp little thrill of delight different 
from anything I ever felt abroad. 


[: TAKES courage to admit that one is a New Yorker. 


Transients Known by Their Cocktails 


N TIME I learned to question this city’s evil reputation, 

to regard it as moonshine, a mare’s nest—the creation 
of a childish, myth-making fancy. When a truth is self- 
evident nobody goes about proclaiming it. Almost every- 
body not a New Yorker proclaims this. And they are 
always coming to New York to proclaim it. No city in 
the world, I believe, has a larger transient population the 
year round. Arriving at the Waldorf, the first thing a 
Westerner does is to take a Manhattan cocktail. - The 
second is to curse out the rottenness of Manhattan. Why 
is this? And why is it that no New Yorker ever drinks a 
Manhattan cocktail? 

In the early stages of a recent panic a few observations on 
such matters were thrust upon me. I was sent West on 
an urgent financial mission; in short, to raise the wind— 
or, as it may be more accurately expressed, to temper 
the wind to a certain shorn lamb. Chicago was jubilant 
over the plight of Wall Street, and without the first pre- 
monitory qualm of its own. Once it may have been true, 
a business acquaintance told me, that what Wall Street 
feels of a Friday will afflict the rest of the country on 
Saturday. But in this crisis Wall Street could fry in its 
own fat for all the West would care: The panic was a 


mere millionaires’ panic, and had no terrors for men of 
stable and competent methods. And so I was able easily 
to raise the wind. 

This particular wind, I found, had blown in from the 
prosperous farmers’ banks in that large region west of the 
Mississippi where they require to be shown. I was sur- 
prised at this, for before the first public evidence of 
trouble we had offered these same banks seven per cent for 
precisely this money, and on precisely the same security. 
They had refused to have any dealings with so iniquitous a 
place as Wall Street. But they had loaned the money to 
Chicago at five per cent. Their belief in the myth of Wall 
Street had cost the sturdily virtuous Western bankers two 
per cent on a very considerable sum—and the smoke blew 
up the chimney just the same. 

I commented on this, and my ignorance was brilliantly 
illumined. The recklessness of New York financiers had 
very naturally alarmed the staid and sober West. JI asked 
the names of the monsters. In the list of plungers and 
wreckers with whichI was confronted four out of five 
were, if I may be permitted the expression, from the 
hinterland. The most reckless of all had founded their 
fortunes beyond the Mississippi. Ultimately one man, by 
the sheer force of his known honesty and passion for sta- 
bility, checked the panic and restored prosperity. He was 
a New Yorker, born and bred. 

But I am anticipating. Business took me westward. 
My journey lasted longer than I expected, and I returned 
to Chicago short of traveling expenses. Not wishing to 
confess to my banking acquaintances the need of so small 
a sum, I presented a check for thirty dollars to the friend 
of whom I have spoken, who was the head of a mercantile 
firm. He looked glum, and went himself to the till. The 
total available cash was twenty-five dollars. ‘If you had 
given us a few days’ warning,” he said, “‘we could have got 
the money by adding your name to the salary list we send 
the bank.”” What New York had felt on Friday had not 
troubled Chicago on Saturday; but by Tuesday the 
financial qualm had been so great that all was up with the 
sturdy city; everything had gone over the rail. Not even 
a financial stomach-pump would raise the price of a ticket 
to New York. A profoundly interesting phenomenon, 
this myth of Wall Street. 

There is a sister myth of Broadway. In New York the 
virtue of the dramatic muse is even easier than the virtue 
of stocks and bonds. The pinkly proper West is in revolt 
against drama as exported from Manhattan. Chicago has 
become a producing center, and in this respect also is 
destined to be independent of New York. 

On a subsequent trip to the West I went with my friend 
to the theater. Great producing center though Chicago is, 
there was nothing to be seen that had not been on view in 
Broadway the year before for months together. One of 
the plays, however—a musical comedy—I had not seen. 
My friend became soberly moral. It was a bad play. 
Such things, he intimated, may delight New York, but 
will no longer go down in the West. Man, woman and 
child, the critics had roasted it. And deservedly. Yet he 
insisted on taking me to see it—though, as subsequently 
developed, he had already seen it on Broadway. The 
theater was tolerably well filled. As the tawdry, cheap, 
indecent thing unfolded he told me with a chuckle of cer- 
tain lubricities that had been removed before exporting. 


The chuckle was unconscious. The purpose of the remark 
was to prove the moral superiority of the West. 

Another flash of illumination! Such plays are not pro- 
duced for New Yorkers. They are produced for transients 
from the hinterland. Men who at home hold up the palm 
of holy horror run wild among the broiler shows and 
lobster palaces of Broadway. It used to be said that good 
Americans when they die go to Paris—and bad ones when 
they are most alive. In book, play and boulevard, the 
indecency of Paris is very largely a reflection of the inde- 
cency of the transient public. It mounted to its height 
during the Paris fair—or rather sunk to its lowest depth. 
Broadway is a nearer Paris. And, like the plungers and 
wreckers of Wall Street, the managers who produce these 
tasteless vulgarities, almost to a man, hail from the West, 
to which they pander. 

I sounded my friend to see whether he had seen the 
really artistic productions of the past season in New York, 
musical and dramatic. Not he! De Bussy and Richard 
Strauss, Charpentier, Von Hoffmanstahl and Maeterlinck 
were unknown names to him. One of the plays of that 
season had been accepted on Broadway, and subsequently 
on the road, as among the most original and significant 
of modern American dramas. He had missed it, he 
explained, because when originally produced in Chicago— 
that center of chaste, high art—it had been stigmatized 
asmelodrama. Sometimes, methinks, the lady of Western 
virtue doth protest too much. 


Wash Day at the Western St. Regis 


IAKEN off their guard, in moments when there is no 

question of civic or territorial rivalry, the preponder- 
ance of the hinterland in Broadway and the Tenderloin is 
frankly admitted. ‘I got a pearl out of a blue-point 
oyster,’ one of the chorus girls used to remark in a Weber 
and Fields show. ‘“‘That’s nothing,” said her vis-a-vis; ‘‘I 
got a diamond necklace out of a Pittsburgh lobster.” 
Throughout the country that line got a laugh of recog- 
nition. High up in the Rocky Mountains is a tiny bunga- 
low on which the owner has placed the name, in large 
letters, The Waldorf. That is, of course, an amiable jest 
at his own expense and at the expense of the bungalow. 
But the point of the joke lies in the assumption that the 
hotel named is quite the most gorgeous thing extant. Ina 
Southwestern city I was advised to put up at a hotel that 
rejoices in the name of a New York hostelry which was 
built to eclipse the Waldorf. Hot and dusty from the rail. 
way, I asked for bath towels. It was Monday morning, 
the chambermaid informed me, and the towels were all in 
the wash. It is a delightful picture that she unconsciously 
drew of Saturday night at this hinterland St. Regis. 

Of all the myths of Manhattan the most amusingly 
false, and at the same time the most deeply corrupting, is 
the myth of the Four Hundred. In New York one never 
hears of the Four Hundred—at least among folk who are 
socially current. Except for the visiting critic, one might 
live and die without knowing that the word of mystery 
and scorn exists. But to him it has a thousand horrid con- 
notations. The Four Hundred is a gangrened mass of 
folly, extravagance and moral filth, corrupting all our 
pristine national virtues. Under the power of telepathic 
suggestion—the psychology of the crowd—I myself believe 
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all this. If ever it occurs to me that the people I know 
present no such hideous mien I at once become inwardly 
humble. Socially I must be most unfortunate. ‘ 
Unconsciously I have written “unfortunate.”” I should, 
of course, have written ‘“‘fortunate.’”’ But at the 
moment I was perhaps under the influence of the crowd 
of which I am writing, for in their eyes, strangely 
enough, nothing is more desirable than to be hand- 
in-glove with the monsters they so roundly condemn. 

The origin of the term tells the whole story. A 
quarter of a century ago an astute publisher who had 
observed the social awe, the insensate curiosity, with 
which the country at large regards the leading families 
of New York, induced a cotillon leader to write a book 
on society as he had found it. The author remarked 
that the people who were indisputably leaders in society 
did not number over four hundred. The remark was 
perfectly true and perfectly innocent. The same might 
be said of London, of Paris, of Vienna. If the estimate 
erred at all it was on the side of inclusiveness. There 
is probably no organized social body anywhere that 
numbers so many as four hundred people of estab- 
lished and generally recognized position. For even in 
these days of palatial private residences there is a 
limit to the number of folk with whom it is possible to 
maintain the social relationship. 

The editor of a daily paper, astute as the publisher 
of the book, perceived that the phrase had a satirical 
value. We have no nobility, no aristocracy. Up to 
then we had had no term for the social leaders of that 
generation. He dubbed them the Four Hundred. It 
was an old game. Washington Irving satirized the 
pretensions of the aristocratic leaders of a former gen- 
eration in his Knickerbocker History of New York. 
They resented the liberties he took with their ancestors 
and put him under a social ban. But he had given them 
the title that was destined to make them famous, their 
only possible title of distinction. 

The country at large bowed down before the Knicker- 
bocker aristocracy. 

No one in New York resented this new satiric epithet. 
The joke was too obvious, too impersonal. Though estab- 
lished leaders are necessarily few, society in any live city is 
as necessarily vast and multifarious. The Social Register 
includes some thirty thousand names. The number of 
those who know members of the principal set is smaller, 
but still vast. The gentlewoman who, throughout her 
long life, was recognized as the leader in society, was accus- 
tomed to give a grand ball yearly. To this she invited in 
the neighborhood of a thousand guests. Probably she 
would have invited more if a greater number were com- 
patible with a dignified and distinguished function. Noth- 
ing was more remarkable about her successive balls than 
the changes in the personnel of the guests. It was evi- 
dently her aim to keep in touch with all the new elements 
that are constantly coming to the surface in the life of the 
city. Since her death New York society has had no recog- 
nized leader, and probably never will have another. The 
social body is too large, too complex, too constantly shift- 
ing. In a nobility it is one of the few remaining functions 
of royalty to create a recognized social body. The whole 
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spirit of a democracy is against this sort of thing. The 
idea that we have a social aristocracy has always been and 
must always remain a joke. 

The biggest joke of all, however, is that the hinterland 
has ended by taking it seriously. Social awe is a very 
serious thing—to those who are socially awed. And the 
natives of the hinterland are apparently lost to all sense of 
dignified self-sufficiency the moment they learn how to eat 
peas. Many papers throughout the West print a letter 
several times a week that is signed by the Marquise of 
Something-or-other, and is exclusively occupied, I am 
told, with the doings of European nobility. The doings of 
social New York occupy columns daily, and in the Sunday 
editions whole pages of gossip and photographs. In a 
thousand unconscious ways the power of the New York 
tradition is manifest. 


Buffalo’s Social Speed Record 


N A SWISS pension I once met a lady from Rome, New 
York, whose conversation was yea, yea, and nay, nay— 
except on the subject of society. In a discussion that she 
fomented it appeared that her traveling library consisted 
of the Almanach de Gotha and the Social Register. Stand- 
ing in sight of the strangely, exquisitely blue waters of 
Lake Michigan, I was told that Lake Forest is the New- 
port of Chicago. With the Pacific majestically booming 
in my ears I was told that San Mateo and Burlingame are 
the Newports of San Francisco. Why this banal, this 
meaningless name for something near and precious? To 
the hinterland the idea of New York is an obsession, a 
crushing, awful nightmare. 

To feed the insensate social curiosity of the public is one 
of the many grave problems of Sunday journalism. The 
fact is—and it must be obvious upon a moment’s sane 
reflection—that society in New York is essentially the 
same as society anywhere in America. There is more 
wealth and more leisure; and with it is to be found a 
higher degree of the consequences of wealth and leisure. 
Those who care for the high art of living excel init. Those 
who have no resource but vanity and the follies of self- 
indulgence live accordingly. But to the socially overawed 
of the hinterland sane reflection seems impossible. They 
see everything in glaring lights and crude colors. They 
have an appetite that craves monsters, and with monsters 
they must be fed. 

The lives of the socially overawed are the logical result 
of their mental diet. Voltaire, rebelling against the medi- 
eval conception of an anthropomorphic deity, remarked 
that, in point of fact, mankind had created God in its 
own image. However that may be, the myth of the 
Four Hundred has been created in the image of the hinter- 
land; and social aspirers there worship their self-created 
deity with fit orgies. In a buffet car I once fell into con- 
versation with a native of a little city near New York. He 
was a commercial traveler, and deeply interested in Four 
Hundreds; for the term has a plural number. The Four 
Hundred of New York, he remarked, might be going some; 
but the Four Hundred of Troy! New York couldn’t see 
it for the dust. But of all Four Hundreds, he added, the 
Four Hundred of Buffalo had made the record for speed. 

Bound up with the idea of speed is the idea of exclusive- 
ness. The most portentous thing about Four Hundreds is 
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the way, the superbly cruel way, they have of keeping 
outsiders out. A New York gentlewoman on her 
travels fell in with a lady from Denver who, learning 
the name of her new acquaintance, aired a social griev- 
ance. Against the outside world, said the lady from 
Denver, it was necessary to put up the bars; but she 
did think that the members of one Four Hundred 
should recognize and welcome the members of another. 
Her idea was, apparently, that they should be like 
college fraternities. There should be a secret Four 
Hundred grip. It was a difficult remark to respond to. 
Were there not already, the New York gentlewoman 
asked, certain signs by which congenial people found 
it easy to recognize one another? ‘‘Oh, you mean this,” 
the lady from Denver rejoined, waving her fingers aloft 
as if fora handshake. ‘‘But everybody does that now. 
They’ve even got it on the stage.” 

If New York fails to live up to this idea of exclusive- 
ness it pays the penalty in reputation. Some years 
ago a Newport hostess invited her friends to dine with 
one of the celebrities of the moment, who happened to 
be an uncommonly well-educated ape. 

Throughout the country the incident created a furore 
of rage and derision. The Four Hundred had at last 
found its level! Even today it is hard to speak calmly 
and reasonably of that dinner; but let us endeavor 
to do so. 

This is a free country —a truth that is nowhere more 
loudly vociferated than in the West. Modern scientific 
thought has given us all a very real and vivid interest 
in our nearest kinsman among the animals. Who has 
not from childhood poked his nose between the bars 
of the zoo and made responsive faces at his Simian 
cousins? If one chooses why shouldn’t he meet an ape 
at dinner? What more intimate or agreeable manner 

of satisfying a curiosity, a capacity for delight, which is as 
natural as it is universal? The manners of that monkey, 
I am credibly informed, were far superior to those of 
men and women who pass socially current in all countries. 
His conversation, no doubt, was not brilliant; but he 
must have been a decided advance on people who, having 
as little to say, insist on talking. 

Because one belongs to a certain set, is it necessary to 
take oneself seriously in every action? John Keats once 
covered his tongue with red pepper in order to feel how 
deliciously cool claret can-be. The incident does not 
describe prettily. If he had reflected that he was one of 
the great poets of the world he would probably not have 
put that pepper on his tongue. But, on the other hand, 
if he had been always thinking of the figure he was cutting 
with posterity he would have been quite a different man— 
aman in whom posterity would not have the slightest 
interest. A recent memoir describes a salon scene in 
which Taine and De Maupassant sat together on the floor 
and played with a box of children’s blocks. They enjoyed 
it hugely. If there had been a yellow journalist present 
their names would now no doubt be as familiar to the 
hinterland as the name of that Newport monkey. 

I do not deny that the monkey incident resulted unfor- 
tunately. But the trouble was all with the hectic imagi- 
nation, the abasement of social awe, that gave to the 
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functions of Newport a preposterously ficti- 
Why should one care who or 
what Newport asks to dinner? There is 
only one possible reason: one feels it a per- 
sonal disgrace that one is not asked. At 
the last analysis all the pother about that 
monkey reduces itself to this: Man, woman 
and child, they felt that the social injustice 
of not being asked to dine at Newport was 
now obvious. Perhaps they were right. 

A young New Yorker gave a ball cos- 
tumed in the period of Louis XIV. His 
guest of honor was a visiting French 
actress —the leading exponent of high com- 
edy the world over. At supper she read a 


| poem, and to be better heard stepped from 


her chair upon the table. The ball as a 
whole was one of the most distinguished 
artistically in modern memory. The only 
possible criticism was that, in the effort to 
keep to the spirit of the Grand Monarque, 
it became a trifle pompous and dull. The 
actress was costumed with the utmost 
simplicity and decorum, and she read her 
piece with an air of pretty innocence that 
was delightfully childlike. Throughout 
the country the occasion was depicted in 
the most lurid colors. The guests were 
debauched, bacchanalian. The actress 
mounted the table in an indecent costume, 
with a bottle of champagne, and executed 
a sensual dance. Toward morning, I am 
told by those who remained, the company 
became less frigid; but it was never inde- 
corous. At daybreak only the host and his 
aides remained. They put a period to their 
Ludoviecan masque by ordering an Amer- 
ican breakfast of buckwheat cakes and 
country sausages. And they ate it, unpun- 
ished. I can imagine no better evidence of 
the prevailing temperance of the occasion. 


Manhattan Mania 


This social awe of New York, and the ape- 
like orgies that result from it—I say it 
with apologies to the ape—are a compara- 
tively recent phenomenon. In a former 
mood the Western boast of independence 
and originality was at least an honest 
boast. This was the mood that Robert 
Grant has recorded in Unleavened Bread. 
In that era cities attested their faith in 
local sculptors and architects by employ- 
ing them on soldiers’ monuments and pub- 
lic buildings—with results that are still, 
alas, to be seen. Chicago evolved a new 
and native style of residential architecture, 
the horizontal lines of which were supposed 
to interpret the life of the prairie. The 
women’s clubs carried aloft the social as 
well as the intellectual standard. It was 
not a mood of beauty—artistic, social or 
moral; but it was strong and sincere. Ifthe 
West had persisted in it it might have 
evolved something really illustrative of our 
national virtues. But all that remains is 
the blustering condemnation of the fetish 
of New: York'society, which the West cre- 
ated and which the West, secretly or openly, 
worships. 

Manhattan mania takes forms which, if 
subtler and less obviously vicious, are per- 
haps more broadly dangerous. A gentle- 
woman, who had at least the virtue of 
frankness, told me that though she knew 
no one in New York she always spent her 
vacations at the Waldorf. It seemed a lone- 
some holiday. Not at all! She had made 
many friends among fellow guests who did 
the same. The hotel clerk was most help- 
ful. As soon as she arrived he would say: 
“Mrs. Jones of Richmond is here, Mrs. 
Brown of Worcester, Mrs., Robinson of 
Houston and Mrs. Smith of Seattle.”’ It 
was the most social season of her year. 

May it be suggested that all of these 
ladies have a home anda family, that allthe 
cities from which they register have a social 
life that needs their loyal devotion if for no 
other reason than that it is less amiable and 
gay than it might be? 

The aspiration of such women, and often 
of their husbands, is to live permanently in 
New York. Their first step, on making 
their fortunes, to be sure, is generally to 
build in the city to which they owe their 
prosperity; but by degrees they succumb 
to the lure of Manhattan. In every West- 
ern city there are palatial residences that are 
either vacant or occupied by tenants. It is 
well known where the owners go. The 
transient hotels of the shopping district and 
the apartment hotels of upper Broadway are 
full of them. Many build splendid houses 
on the Riverside Drive. A few have built 
pretentious houses on Fifth Avenue. But 
all this outward show only emphasizes their 
failure to become a part of the true social 
life of the city. In nine cases out of ten 
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their new existence, for which they have 
abandoned their native cities, is of precisely 
the same kind as that of the ladies of the 
Waldorf. Itmaynotbelonesome. Itmay, 
in a way, be cosmopolitan. But it is the 
absurdest possible travesty of what social 
life might and should be. 

The loss to their home cities is more than 
asocialloss. The West is, and must always 
remain, the source of all, or almost all, our 
national prosperity. Potentially, it is the 
source of the great national virtues; for 
there is asolidity, a dignity, inthe character 
of those who labor face to face with Nature, 
that communities of middlemen tend to 
modify, even to lose altogether. What is 
potentially true would be true in fact if it 
were not for this mania of simian imitation. 
Just as socially the West needs leaders true 
to the best native spirit, so in business and 
in civic affairs it requires, above everything, 
capital controlled by enlightened and enter- 
prising public spirit. But where the man is 
lives the power of his millions. .A country 
from which the leading citizens migrate is 
like a farm that sells both crop and manure. 
In the present it may seem prosperous; but 
the future is gravely problematical. There 
is a reason why Westerners hate New 
York—until they can go there to live. 

New York has less reason to hate the 
West, for the West has created it, and is 
maintaining it, the thing I have hitherto 
refrained from calling it—the metropolis. 
Yet New York has not purchased its wealth 
and its national distinction without paying 
the price. It has ceased to be a livable city, 
even a wholesome city. What charm have 
its noisy, treeless streets for childhood? 
What chance has a boy of maturing in the 
solider virtues where the lights of Broadway 
glare near by, up every side street, and the 
Tenderloin lures mysteriously from be- 
yond? What chance has a girl of finding 
a worthy mate among the youths whose 
diversions are in broiler shows and lobster 
palaces? Even their elders find it hard, 
with the best intentions, to maintain any 
real home life. But the plight of New York 
is not peculiar: it is that of every metropo- 
lis. The life of the world, whether vital 
or vicious, burns to a white-hot flame, in 
which the tender and delicate values of 
daily life all vanish. 


A City of Homes No Longer 


A generation ago and more New York 
ceased to be a city of homes. People of 
moderate means fled to Brooklyn, to Har- 
lem, to New Jersey. People of wealth 
transferred their homes to Long Island, to 
upper Westchester, to the high land beyond 
the Hudson. They have apartments or 
houses in town, into which they move for 
the social and artistic season in winter. 
But year by year this season is becoming 
shorter. More and more New Yorkers are 
living in the country and giving Manhattan 
over to spenders from the hinterland. 

In its turn fashionable society also has 
suffered. Even people who have deserved 
positions of fame cannot always stand the 
test of notoriety. Here is a set who de- 
serve no such prominence as is thrust upon 
them. Many would prefer to keep out of 
the public eye, but they have been forced 
by repeated and probably intentional mis- 
representation to take the reporters into 
their confidence. Following the better part 
of valor, they have made friends of society 
reporters—invited them to receptions and 
luncheons. The harm of all this, of course, 
is its effect upon the hostesses. _Insensibly 
they come to regard themselves as figures 
of national distinction. 

Social climbers have no such ready 
means of obtaining invitations, but their 
activities are as persistent and as harmful. 
Common courtesy to a fellow member ona 
charity board or to a chance acquaintance 
in traveling is likely to involve a claim for 
social recognition. To resist such a claim is 
practically as necessary in the fevered rush 
of modern life as it is ungracious; and 
a lifetime of keeping the outside world at 
bay does not sweeten the disposition or 
ameliorate manners. It is inevitable and 
all too natural that aristocracies become 
aloof and supercilious. And nowhere are 
the vices of aristocracy as little in place as 
in the citizens of a republic. Yet, if by na- 
ture the people of a republic are socially 
eager and ambitious, the leaders of society 
are perhaps justified in being supercilious. 

In New York the leaders have suffered in 
more than their characters—a circumstance 
of which we have of late had striking evi- 
dence. ; They have attempted to found a 
theater, as they have already founded an 
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opera, to rival the great national artistic 
institutions of Europe. The promoter was 
an Austrian, Mr. Conried, who had risen 
from the directorship of a German theater 
on the lower East Side to the directorship 
of the Metropolitan Opera. His belief in 
the myth of the Four Hundred was abso- 
lute, and he persuaded the set who had 
created the opera that they had only to put 
their hands to their checkbooks in order 
to create also a Théatre Francais. Corral 
the Four Hundred, and the Four Million 
will flock to the pen! The specifications he 
gave to the architects called for a seating 
capacity adapted to a commercial, not an 
artistic, ambition—namely, two thousand 
five hundred, or over double that of the 
ordinary playhouse in London, Paris or 
New York. He died before the house 
was built. 

His successor, a Bostonian, seems to 
have been no less under the influence of the 
myth of the Four Hundred. To emphasize 
the social character of the institution the 
founders had been given a deep tier of 
boxes, as at the opera. But drama is a 
very different thing—a much more inti- 
mate art. The occupants of this golden 
horseshoe were virtually beyond sight and 
sound of the stage. Over the founders’ 
boxes was a balcony. Now American 
playgoers do not take naturally to sitting 
in the gallery. The new director called 
these seats foyer stalls, because they opened 
upon the foyer or grand parade. By means 
of elaborately engraved stationery he 
offered them to the socially elect, not 
founders, at more than twice the price of 
the best seats on the floor, the price of 
which had not yet been announced. The 
proposition, as subsequently appeared, 
amounted to this, that the few were to pay 
through the nose, as the French say, for 
the privilege of being conspicuously seen 
in the close proximity of the boxholders. 
They could neither see nor hear all that 
was most delicate and precious in the act- 
ing; but what would they care for art with 
the founders so near? 

The response to the engraved invitations 
was almost unanimous. Many of those 
who failed to get seats in the allotment 
offered double and treble to their success- 
ful friends. But with the first performance 
the bubble burst. An amazing thing be- 
came evident: the subscribers cared more 
for seeing than for being seen, for hearing 
the play than for talking to the founders! 
People who had been accustomed to pay 


“Everybody Does That Now. 
Got it on the Stage’’ 
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the ticket agencies a premium for seats 
down front, and who never went to a play 
unless they could get them, found them- 
selves in a gallery the front row of which 
was behind the last row on the floor. And 
the general public, who had been honored 
with no exclusive offer on embossed paper, 
had the best seats in the house at the price 
of two dollars. The rage of those stalled 
above can best be imagined. 

The institution itself has come to stay. 
The opera has had its ups and downs, and 
has even been suspended for a season 
for lack of public support. Yet the men 
behind it have persisted until it is now 
recognized, even abroad, as among the 
very foremost organizations of the kind in 
the world. But I find myself speaking of 
the real character of the leading citizens 
of New York. It is an interesting suk- 
ject. Without the least pretension—civie, 
artistic, intellectual—they have created a 
metropolitan life of the very first order. 
To the arts of painting and sculpture, 
music and the drama, they have rendered 
a service such as no other private citizens 
have ever rendered, here or abroad. To 
find the equals of the institutions of Man- 
hattan one must go to the capitals of the 
Continent, where the arts are subsidized 
by the state or by royalty. But that is 
another story. My present melancholy 
purpose is only to show the harm that is 
being wrought, to New York as to the 
country at large, by the myth with which 
democratic envy has enveloped it. 


Editor’s Note—The Myth of the Four Hundred 
is written by a Westerner who has lived in New 
York for many years. Next week we shall pub- 
lish an article entitled, Reuben in New York, that 
is written by a Westerner who still lives in the 
West but who makes frequent visits to New York. 


Food for Thought 


APTAIN PRESCOTT, of the Fifth 

Infantry, was leading a long hike in the 
Philippines. Food gave out and his com- 
mand was forced to resort to the emer- 
gency rations, which consist of condensed 
food of one kind and another. 

The captain was riding past some negro 
soldiers at breakfasttime one morning. An 
old negro sergeant saluted. 

““Cap’n,” said the sergeant. 

“What is it?” 

““Cap’n, we-all don’t like these yere 
imaginary rations!’’ 


They’ve Even 
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By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


from the South the other day leaned 

across the table of the dining car and 
called our attention to the price list of the 
menu card he held in his fingers. 

“This gets me,” he said. ‘“‘Seventy-five 
cents for bacon and eggs—and nothing 
thrown in except the bread and butter! I 
live in the town where this car was stocked 
early this morning, and I happen to know 
that bacon sells there now at twenty-six 
cents a pound retail—eggs at thirty-two 
cents a dozen. A pound of bacon and a 
dozen eggs should feed six people, and for 
them the railroad would receive four dollars 
and fifty cents—a profit of nearly four dol- 
lars, which ought to leave a comfortable 
opportunity for the upkeep of the service. 
The service ought to do pretty well. The 
orange with which I opened this simple 
meal costs ten cents au naturel; if you 
want it sliced it costs twenty-five cents—a 
remarkable raise in price. I sliced my own. 
I never earned fifteen cents more quickly.” 

He tossed his check over to us. He had 
eaten an orange at ten cents, two eggs and 
three slices of bacon at seventy-five cents, 
and had washed these down with a pot of 
tea at fifteen cents. Here was a simple 
breakfast—simple to the very point of 
skimpiness—yet it had cost him a dollar, 
outside of the necessary tip for the waiter. 
Of course his rolls and butter were included, 
as well as the inevitable two toothpicks in 
their white paper pajamas—but any hotel 
would do as much for him. We thought of 
the average hotel and remarked: 

“You would have paid as much as that 
and perhaps a little more on Broadway for 
that same breakfast.” 

His eyes twinkled. 

“But I can dodge the hyphenated hotels 
when I go to New York if that suits me 
best,’”’ was his reply. He lowered his voice. 
“The old fellow who was sitting across the 
aisle a moment ago has come through from 
New Orleans. He had tosave and to scrape 
together the money for the expensive rail- 
road ticket between that town and New 
York. The sleeping-car berth was another 
hard tax. On top of that came the six 
meals on the way, and these will average 
him about a dollar apiece, manage as he 
will. The railroad either has abolished the 
eating houses where the charges were fairly 
moderate, or else no longer halts its trains 
long enough to enable through passengers 
to eat at them.” 


\ MAN coming up into New York City 


Square Plates That Save Space 


Now there is the dining-car problem from 
the viewpoint of the passenger. Take 
that problem with you into the private 
office of any big general passenger agent — 
this fellow sitting in control of four thou- 
sand miles of line will do. He shakes his 
head slowly as you tell that doleful story 
to him—it must be that he has heard it 
before. 

“We lost one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars last year in our efforts to run a 
hotel business for the benefit of our passen- 
gers,”’ he says with a wry face; ‘‘and what 
the big boss didn’t say about that dining- 
car deficit isn’t worth printing. He groans 
every time he has to buy a new ear, and last 
year we bought eight—the folks up on the 
branches are beginning to demand them 
now. It is the one feature of the railroad 
passenger service that today demands most 
urgently an overhauling for the sake of 
economy —an2d it is also the one that seems 
to present the most obstacles toward 
revision.” 

Then he begins telling you of the efforts 
that the railroads are making toward bring- 
ing down the cost of the dining-car service 
to themselves, without bringing it up for 
the passengers or lessening the quality of 
the service. The New York Central Lines, 
after sharply abolishing the old-time “dol- 
lar meals,” are again experimenting with 
them. Another big railroad is seriously 
considering stopping its slower through 
trains—those having coach equipment — 
at the eating-stations so as to take care 
of just such cases as the man from New 
Orleans bound north on a forty-eight-hour 
trip; and a wise head on a Western system 
has experimented with every shape of 
table, and has even hit upon a scheme of 


square and oblong plates and platters for a 
greater economy of space in front of each 
diner. Having been sharply rapped over 
the knuckles by a gentleman from Boston 
the railroads are almost falling over them- 
selves in a search for methods of further 
economy in operation. And when they 
come to square plates and platters in the 
dining cars their methods of scientific 
economy are to the methods of ordinary 
businesses as integral calculus to vulgar 
fractions. 

When your grandfather went for a ride 
on the cars for the first time, the dining car 
was unknown. He edged along somehow 
without that institution, even if grand- 
mother had to stuff a few cookies into the 
carpet-bag. In the first place grandfather 
stayed home more than you do. But when 
he did travel grandfather was a real 
traveler. He knew what bully meals they 
served you at the smoky old depot at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, particularly if 
you were over-generous and winked at 
the sable servitor, handing him a dime as 
the concrete expression of that wink. You 
were served with the fat of a land that had 
not yet been cramped for food. Why, there 
was a town down in the Southern tier of 
New York State—we dare say that you 
would never have heard of Hornellsville if 
grandfather had not told you of the waffles 
and chicken they served in the depot there 
in those days. But they were not all Spring- 
fields and Hornellsvilles, those restaurants 
in the old railroad depots; yet even the 
worst of them had their place in the for- 
mation of a great nation. They were the 
very foundations of American humor— 
indeed, one might say that the railroad 
sandwich was the real cornerstone of that 
scintillating edifice. 


Good Eating at the Junctions 


Almost all of these old fellows are gone. 
Here and there a landmark remains hug- 
ging the railroad tracks, its grimy self 
seemingly sighing for the days that were. 
When you go West on the Baltimore & 
Ohio you can see today the Queen City 
Hotel, at Cumberland, Maryland; and the 
Logan House rises above the busy rails of 
the Pennsylvania at Altoona. In its great 
rooms it hides real secrets of the-Civil War, 
for to them came time and time again the 
governors of the Northern States and the 
tired man from Washington—to take coun- 
sel with one another. Along the Union 
Pacific the staunch red pioneers—the com- 
bined depots and eating houses at places 
like Grand Island and North Platte and 
Denver Junction—still stand, and make 
gray-haired overland travelers wish that 
the trains again stopped long enough for 
them to eat of their bounty. On many 
sideline railroads, where the busy dining 
car with all its clatter and convenience has 
not as yet come, you find the eating houses. 
Far from the cities things change slowly 
with the years. There is one up in the 
northern part of New York State that has 
never yielded its supremacy to any circuit- 
riding café on wheels. When a certain high 
officer of the busy railroad that spreads 
itself apart at that junction goes up there, 
he orders the cook of his private car to shut 
up the kitchen. 

“Do you suppose that I would pass by 
that town,’’ he says, “‘and the best square 
meal in the whole state?”’ 

Certain railroads in the far West still 
cling to the rather gentle and graceful old- 
fashioned custom of maintaining eating 
houses along their lines. One past-master 
of railroad eating in this country—Fred 
Harvey, of the Sante Fe—came to his glory 
in the development of railroad eating 
houses and railroad hotels in the Southwest. 
Harvey has been given glory because of the 
fact that he revised the old railroad rule of 
cutting pie into six sections and merely 
divided the dainty by four. But it was 
more than pie that made Fred Harvey. It 
was infinite attention to the vast details 
of feeding a traveling army so that each 
wanderer in that army might think that 
the meal had been cooked for his own single 
delight —the sort of thing that is sometimes 
known as genius—that brought fame to the 
Sante Fe man. It was the same sort of 
thing that took George Rector from the 
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The fact that it is a pure wood product, 
painted afterwards instead of being covered with 
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Make These Extreme 
Watch Tests 


ey South Bend Watch, 


frozen in ice or immersed 
in boiling water, will 
keep perfect time. And 
every South Bend Watch 
is given equally extreme 
SSG _ temperature tests before it 
leaves the factory. For, in satisfying 
ourselves that our watches will stand 
such severe trials for accuracy, we 
know that they will be accurate under 
ordinary conditions in the ordinary 


wearer’s pocket. 
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~South Bend 
— eth Watch 


The Master Timepiece 
Every South Bend Watch gets 411 


inspections in the making and then 
passes through a Special Inspection 
Department for its finalO. K. It must 
run 700 hours without variation before 
it goes out. It is thus that we built 
the reputation of South Bend Watches 
and thus that we must maintain it. 

We maintain it also by restricting 
the sale so only expert jewelers handle 
them. For expert jewelers only know 
how to regulate good watches to the 
personality of the wearer. 

That “personal adjustment” to your 
personality is absolutely necessary be- 
cause good watches run differently for 
different people. If you walk much, 
ride a great deal in motor cars, move 
quickly, etc., your watch is affected and 
should be regulated to offset the general 
condition under which you carry a watch. 

Only a good jeweler can do this, and it can 
be done only with a good watch, for common 
watches are not sensitive enough for such 
delicate regulation—hence, seldom keep time 
for anybody. 

Write us for the free book, “‘ How Good 
Watches Are Made.” It tells all abouf watches 
and will help you get the right watch for your 
needs. You can get a South Bend Watch in 
a solid gold case for $75, or in gold-filled and 


other metal cases at reasonably low prices. 


The South Bend Watch Company 


Dept. 225, South Bend, Ind. (71) 
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dining car wherein he was presiding and 
made him one of the greatest restaurateurs 
in the land. 

The dining car came into its own about 
forty years ago. It was in 1867 that 
the Great Western Railway of Canada 
built the first of these comfortable cars— 
the President. The President—it was 
called a hotel car in those piping days of 
magnified titles—was operated by the Pull- 
man Company, a concern that has waxed 
fat by extending a degree of comfort to 
traveling Americans. It was a sleeping car 
with a kitchen equipped in one end, so that 
meals could be served to passengers in their 
own sections—very much after the fashion 
of the buffet sleepers of today. It was’a 
tremendous success and people began plan- 
ning their trips so that they could ride on 
it. The first nail in the coffin of the old- 
time railroad eating house had been driven 
home. People began asking why all meals 
should not be served while a train was in 
motion. “‘Steamboats do not tie up at a 
dock every time dinner is ready,’ they 
argued. 

Mr. Pullman was delighted with the suc- 
cess of his new car, but not satisfied with its 
type. So it was only a few years later that 
he evolved the Delmonico for the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad. It was devoted exclu- 
sively to restaurant purposes and was the 
forerunner of a mighty army of dining cars. 
The star of the old-time eating house began 
to sink. When car vestibules were per- 
fected, along in the eighties, and the rail- 
road began to encourage folks to go from 
one car to another instead of frightening 
them out of their seven senses if they at- 
tempted such a thing, the star had almost 
reached the horizon. The dining car had 
come into overwhelming popularity, and 
people began asking one another where the 
limit of luxury might be set. 


Profits Become Deficits 


But about the time that the dining car 
reached the height of its popularity there 
came a new and important factor into its 
history. At last the steady inpouring at 
the gates of the land was beginning to fill 
its once seemingly inexhaustible acres. 
Food costs began slowly to take the up- 
grade, and the profits of the Pullman Com- 
pany from its traveling restaurants began 
to diminish. There came finally the day 
when the margin of profit on these was 
wiped out and the Pullman Company left 
the catering business. The railroads might 
open up the eating houses again for all 
it cared. It never was an eleemosynary 
institution. 

The railroads accepted that challenge 
with alacrity. They seized upon the dining- 
car business as a splendid competitive 
feature, and many and many a general pas- 
senger agent went in to his president to ex- 
plain that, even if they did lose alittleon the 
dining-car business they would more than 
make it up by the increased traffic that 
their own particular and excellent restau- 
rant service would bring to their lines. So 
for a time the man who traveled received 
for his dollar a meal such as no other land 
on earth could offer him. 

The railroads made their eating facilities 
their great pride, and of such a generation 
was Fred Harvey. 

Folks began eating regularly at his res- 
taurants in the towns through which the 
Santa Fe passed, and Harvey had to put 
little signs up on his restaurant doors saying 
that his places were only for travelers. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad maintained 
in Philadelphia a station restaurant that 
was the pride of that staid Quaker com- 
munity. It had another in Jersey City 
that used to tempt New Yorkers all the 
way across the Hudson River at lunch- 
time—and there were no tubes in that day 
and generation. 

If the prices of food had been content to 
stand still at that level we today would 
probably continue to have the finest rail- 
road restaurant service in the world. But 
unfortunately Ellis Island continued to 
pour its hosts into the land, and the rail- 
roads began to draw in on their dining-car 
expenses. They were fearful. More than 
one road was serving for a dollar a meal that 
cost more than that to buy and prepare and 
serve—and there was, besides, the cost and 
the upkeep of the cars themselves to come 
out of the reckoning. The dollar dinner 
languished and some of the railroads 
quietly dropped it and substituted the 
a la carte service. ; 

“Bully,” said the average railroad presi- 
dent to his G. P. A., when such a change 
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was made. ‘‘Now, why don’t you see if 
you can’t make a profit out of the dining-car 
service?”’ 

More of the dollar meals disappeared and 
the d la carte prices began traveling upward 
from the moderate scale at which they were 
first fixed. A man wrote last year from an 
interior city to the president of a big rail- 
road, calling attention to the fact that he 
had on one of its dining cars been charged 
twenty-five cents for a baked apple with 
cream. 

“T pay thirty cents for a baked apple 
with cream with my lunch at Delmonico’s,” 
was the answer. 

The in-country man replied that every 
man who came to New York did not lunch 
at Delmonico’s. Every mail that comes to 
the railroad brings its proportion of com- 
plaints about the dining-car service. It is 
one of the things upon which every traveler 
is most touchy. A woman out on an East- 
ern road voices a suspicious hint that the 
clam-shells are used over and over again, 
and consequently an order goes forth that 
hereafter all clams are to be served affixed 
to their shells, so that there shall be no 
suspicion in Salamanca or in Galion. It is 
a railroad department of infinite detail. 
Once a big railroad, in an absent-minded 
moment, banished pie from its dining cars. 
That was tempting fate, and folks in Skane- 
ateles and Holland Patent and West Bergen 
began writing the passenger agent of that 
road, demanding the reinstatement of pie. 
The road could not have taken a more 
daring step if it had tried to abolish its 
sleeping-car service. There was no state 
regulation in those days, but it surrendered. 

: The Pennsylvania succeeded in abolishing 
pies from its cars five years ago. Still the 
Pennsylvania is different. With the excep- 
tion of asingle long trail up through Western 
New York it does not reach the pie belt. 


When Poetry Came High 


Do not think that the dining-car service of 
any big road is an inconsequential affair. 
This general passenger agent with whom 
we talked but a moment ago has fifty-eight 
cars in service on his stretch of road and 
eleven hundred men employed on them, 
and last year those cars served more than 
one million three hundred thousand meals. 
It takes some detail merely for the general 
handling of that service, but no G. P. A. 
pauses there. One of them goes so far as 
to have his dining-car superintendent cull 
over the negro waiters and sort them out 
by height and color, so that on one car he 
has nothing but short mulattoes and on 
another nothing but tall men of the black- 
est possible dye. The German army could 
not do better if it were selecting the Em- 
peror’s bodyguard than that G. P. A. does 
for the finicky patrons of his line. He 
brings the same regard for exquisite per- 
fection in railroad service that the men 
bring who order the clams served attached 
and design square plates and platters. And 
that perfection must of necessity work 
itself behind the scenes. 

The wife of a Long Island Congressman, 
bound from Washington to New York the 
other day, was seized with a poetic frenzy 
while in the dining car and began writing 
verse upon the back of a blank check. 
When she had finished she began to fold 
the scribbled thought. The dining-car con- 
ductor rushed toward her—not to ascertain 
just the kind of railroad grub that inspires 
poetry, but in protest. She inquired the 
reason why. 

“They charge me five dollars for every 
check that is missing,’”’ he said, and the 
lady, being truly a lady, paid the five dol- 
lars for the privilege of keeping her verses. 
Out on Jim Hill’s railroads they go a little 
farther and put before you a combination 
menu card and check. Opposite the list of 
dishes offered is the price, and the dining- 
car conductor punches out that price when 
you order. Then you pay his total, and 
your menu card goes the weary way of the 
company’s auditing. The Burlington also 
finally found a necessity for charging its 
conductors for each check issued to them. 
Before it started such a plan it discovered 
that some of the men were privately print- 
ing checks and substituting them to the 
auditor for those that had already been 
used by the passengers—and there was an 
appreciable margin of difference between 
the sizes of the two sorts of checks. 

The railroad is constantly on guard. 
Every big road has one or more secret- 
service employees, who do nothing but ride 
its lines, eat in the dining cars and station 
restaurants and report to headquarters the 
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Pipe Smoke a 
Better Smoke 


Our expert buyers 
out in Kentucky se- 
lect the choice medi- 
um leaves of the very 
best Burley — grown 
in a certain rich belt. 
They have watched 
this particular leaf 
from its infancy and 
know its wonderful 
qualities. Then it’s 
aged and mellowed 


¢ for two years, and 
when ready to be | 


known as /e/vet is 
really ‘‘The Smooth- 
est Tobacco’’— 
There’s not a “‘bite”’ 
in it—but there is 
more satisfaction in 
flavor than you ever 
thought possible. 
It’s 10c a can. 


At all dealers, but if 
yours is out, we'll send 
you a can for a dime, if 
you live in the U.S. 


Spaulding & Merrick 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Living by 
Knowledge 


A little thought will make 
clear the value of skillful se- 
lection of food. 


High pressure days (and 
there are many now) tell on 
human body and brain. 


Knowledge and facts help 


when ignorance would ruin. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


is made by knowledge; not 
by chance. 


Wheat and Barley properly 
combined and cooked (as in 
Grape-Nuts) are rich in the 
elements required for human 
nourishment. 


Grape-Nuts contains, (in ad- 
dition to the natural albumins, 
starches and sugars of these 
cereals) Phosphate of Potash 
(grown in the grain) and de- 
manded by Nature in rebuild- 
ing brain and nerve tissue. 


Grape-Nuts is fully cooked 
at the factory. When served 
with cream or rich milk, it is 
an appetizing food, and af- 
fords ideal nourishment for 
all stages of Human Life from 
infancy to old age. 


“There’s a Reason” 


You can find it in the 


- famous little book “The Road 


to Wellville” in packages of 


Grape-Nuts 


- Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


te Canadian Postum Careal Co., Limited, 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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critical results of their findings. To be a 
secret dining-car inspector is our idea of the 
one paralyzingly easy job in railroading. 
You must make keen inspection of the 
quality of the food and the manner in 
which it is being-served—and not a report 
comes to headquarters without stating the 
manner in which the proffered tip was 
accepted—whether gratefully or supercil- 
iously. A certain womantravels constantly 
between New York and Chicago and St. 
Louis, making the inspection of the dress 
of the waitresses in the station restaurants 
a part of her work. “No. 18 at J has 
too much false hair,” she reports in a way 
that convinces the G. P. A. that his woman 
inspector gets along with the few scraggly 
shreds with which Nature endowed her. 
“No. 7 at R F station talks too 
much with men travelers. She sniffed at 
the dime I proffered her.”? And probably 
that sniff has as much to do with No. 7 
losing her job as her predilection for male 
patrons. 

You are still facing that big general 
passenger agent. 


Dining Cars of the Future 


“Well, what is going to become of it all?” 
you demand of him. 

“Hiventually we are going to go back to 
the table d’hote dinner,’ he says slowly, 
“although the style and price of it must be 
regulated by food costs. In the long run 
it is the only practical dinner to serve in a 
restaurant in which three cooks work in 
a kitchen eighteen feet by six. The table 
dhote has hung on in some parts of the 
country where the competition for passen- 
ger traffic is simply heartrending. I doubt 
if a certain railroad company could feed 
its tremendously heavy trains without the 
table d’héte system. It is in every way a 
practical sort of meal, because it makes for 
an economical handling of time and space 
in the dining car. Did you ever stand in 
the aisle and hungrily watch a fellow linger 
over his dessert and then, just as you were 


‘about to snatch his chair, have him decide 


to linger over after-dinner coffee?” 

You reply fervently that you have. 

“That is the mischief of trying to con- 
duct a general café in a crowded car, with 
more than crowded facilities. We have 
tried every way to get round it. One road 
even went so far as to plan a double dining 
car—the whole of one car to be used as a 
dining room and the greater part of the 
adjoining one for a kitchen. But the only 
way out of it is the table d’hdte for the high- 
class, high-speed trains and a revival of the 
eating house for the slower through express 
trains. That will take care both of the man 
who has a lot to spend on his meal and of 
the man who must watch his traveling 
expenditures mighty carefully. Moreover, 
we will borrow a leaf from the English 
roads and serve the dinner in even relays 
and at set hours. The seats in the dining 
car will be numbered, and you will have one 
reserved for you at a set hour, just as you 
reserve your parlor-car seat today. Such 
a scheme is already successfully worked on 
the biggest of the passenger lines on the 
Great Lakes, and it makes for kitchen 
order, kitchen discipline and a mighty 
well-pleased passenger.”’ 

Sometimes these G. P. A.’s talk with an 
astounding amount of good sense. Most 
of them are steadily working out the prob- 
lems of the passenger. It is much easier 
to cross the continent today than it was ten 
years ago and the traveler of 1901 had com- 
forts of which his forerunner of 1891 did not 
even dream. So, after all, the dining-car 
problems are solvable. Most railroad prob- 
lems are. And to their solution a lot of 
keen-witted men are constantly working — 
think of that fellow who wants to put the 
square plates in the dining cars! 
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EOPLE who work for wages are inclined 

to think the army and navy retirement 
law, by which officers in those services are 
retired after they reach a certain age on 
three-quarters pay, is a most desirable 
proposition. 2 pet 

Army and navy officers do not like it. 
A brigadier who had just been retired and 
had nothing to do was asked how he liked 
the change. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘the only difference to 
an officer between retirement by law and 
retirement by death is that when you are 
retired by law you don’t have to go to 
Arlington, the national cemetery. 
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This Button is found only in 
Men's Clothing made of 
All-Wool MOORE 


HE only way you have of proving 


that the cloth in a ready-made suit 
ot overcoat is guaranteed by the weaver 
to be pure wool, free from cotton or 
shoddy, is to select a garment in which 
the All-wool Moore button is sewed. 
Quality retailers and quality cloth- 
ing manufacturers use All-wool Moore 
Guaranteed Quality Cloths. 


Button, Button, who’s got the Button ? 


The Right Power 
for Your Workshop! 


Blacksmiths, wagon-makers, wood- 
workers, machine shops, garages and re- 
pair shops find a big saving in their power 
bills by installing Robbins & Myers 
“STANDARD” Motors. 


Pay only for the actual power used. No 
“light load’”’ fuel bills. No line shaft troubles. 
No delays for repairs. 


“STANDARD” Motors are now in use 
in more than 2,000 different classes of me- 
chanical work. 


Let us show you how our motors will 
save money for you. 


Simply write us as to how much power you use 
and where you use it, and our expert engineers will 
analyze your case and help you solve your power 
problems. This service is free to power users. It 
places you under no obligations. 


TANDARD M 


1-30 to 15 Horse Power 
Because we have specialized in small motors for more than sixteen years, we are in 
a position to quote lowest prices consistent with superior qual- 
ity. Our big factory and mammoth stock make it possible to 
guarantee prompt delivery in all regular sizes. 
Write for Free Motor Book! Tell us your power needs and 
we will advise you about the right motors to fit your case. 


Ld 1305 Lagonda Ave. 
The Robbins & Myers Co. *Sprinsifcia, one 
BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, New Orleans, Atlanta and Rochester. 


We also manufacture a complete line of direct or alternating current 
fans —desk, wall, ceiling, oscillating, exhaust—for office, factory or home. 
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My Escape From Kitchen Drudgery 


[BY AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER ] 


Note: This is the second of a series of articles on ‘* Model Kitchens.”” 
The next will be a story by a woman who built a new house. 


life, I have lived in seven different 

houses and tried twenty-four hired 
girls. Some of the kitchens were so-called 
“convenient” and some were frankly 
old-fashioned. 


The last house we moved into four 
years ago had, I think, the most incon- 
venient kitchen of all. Just at that time 


Dien my thirty years of married 


I took hundreds of steps gathering things 
onto the table 


my last hired girl left me. I tried for 
months to get another and wore myself 
out meanwhile doing my own work. 


I grew discouraged with looking for 
kitchen help. The drudgery had become 
intolerable. My health was breaking 
under the strain. I had to do something. 


That is what set me looking about. 
That is how I came to “discover” my 
Hoosier Cabinet. 


Right here let me ask why do women 
wait until they are worn out before they 
begin to look for the inexpensive labor- 
savers at hand? If I had only had my 

Hoosier when ‘I 
first needed it! 
But I am ahead 
of my story. As 
soon as I got my 
Hoosier, which, 
by the way, I paid 
‘@ forin afew weeks, 
4 a dollar a week, 
(1 discarded my 
=, kitchen table. 


~  Lhat was four 
F : j years ago. As I 
When I clean my Hoosier Ei Ominiathe big 


I let sunshine and air into 2 
every corner aluminum work 


table of my Hoosier, with everything in 
easy reach, I think of the miles of steps 
I had to take every day and the extra 
work I had to do those months before the 
Hoosier came. 


I can see myself baking a cake as I did 
during the treadmill days of this big 
kitchen—going to the stuffy dark closet 
for my mixing spoon and porcelain bowl, 
then to the cellar-stair shelf where I kept 
the eggs; one trip down cellar for butter 
and buttermilk; 
back to the closet 
again for sugar 
and salt; another 
trip for flour; an 
extra trip for | 
baking powder ! 
and still another 
for the flavoring 
extract. I took 
hundreds of steps 
around the kitch- 
en gathering onto 
the table things 
that went into 
that cake, and putting them back. 


My Hoosier changed all that. It fitted 
nicely between my stove and sink in less 
space than my old table filled. I did away 
with my cupboard and almost entirely 
quit using the dingy old closet. My 
dishes, flavoring extracts and package 
goods I keep in the big cupboard in the 
top of my Hoosier. I can reach the highest 
shelf without getting up. 


I can reach the highest 
shelf without getting up 


When I want to clean out my Hoosier 
I simply take out the contents and all the 
movable shelyes—open the doors and roll 
it on its ball bearing casters in front of 
the open door. I can let sunshine and air 
into every corner. 


So my Hoosier is my model kitchen. 
It saves me endless steps. If I have to 
move again, I can have a model kitchen 
now in a few minutes, no matter how old- 
fashioned the house. I am independent 
of hired girls. My Hoosier is better a 
hundred times than any hired girl I ever 
had—and the wages of a hired girl for a 
very few weeks paid for it. 


If your kitchen isn’t perfect as you 
could wish send to the Hoosier Company 
as I did for the fascinating little free 
Model Kitchen Book, ‘‘Saving Miles of 
Steps.” 


The Hoosier is made to last a life-time. 


and low price. 
shown below. 


223 Pacific Building 
)) San Francisco, Cal. 


3000 merchants who believe in this policy, display the license sign 
They are good men to know. 


The Hoosier Mfg. Co. 


The name stands for highest quality 


110 Sidney Street || 
New Castle, Indiana | 
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[: ONE of the great retail establishments 


of New York there is a salesman who is 

surely the most silent of his calling. No 
one ever heard him argue or urge a sale, or 
solicit an order, or talk back; in fact, no 
one ever heard him talk at all, for he is 
deaf and dumb! 

The fact is he is relied upon to hold the 
trade of the deaf and dumb of the city— 
such being the specialization of modern 
business methods!—and in this he fully ful- 
fills expectations. The deaf and dumb like 
to go to thestore; for, through the presence 
of this salesman of their own kind, it is a 
place where they are certain to be treated 
in an ordinary and matter-of-course way, 
instead of being stared and gaped at as 
astonishing objects of curiosity. Here their 
infirmity seems to be no infirmity at all. 

Of course there is not enough trade of 
this nature, even in so great a city as New 
York, to occupy the man’s full time; and 
so, to relieve the case of even the appear- 
ance of philanthropy—whether to him or 
his fellow-mutes—he has also been made 
one of the receiving clerks, he having a very 
clear head and being absolutely reliable. 

The house is, indeed, a house of wide 
ramifications in specialization in regard to 
its salesmen. Every man is not only ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, to be able to 
meet successfully the regular run of possible 
customers, but a policy of unusual scope 
has been adopted deliberately and carefully 
followed up—a policy that looks for busi- 
ness advantages to come from the very 
relaxations of their men and even from the 
location of their homes. 

One man is an ardent yachtsman. His 
friends, seeing him at regattas or idling 
round a yachtsman’s clubhouse, or hear- 
ing him discoursing eagerly of this, that or 
the other boat and its looks and speed, are 
apt merely to think that he has employers 


who are generous in giving him spare time. - 


As a matter of fact, however, he is often 
working hardest when he is apparently 
playing. Tact and the ability to make 
suggestions by apparent indirection are 
necessary for his work; and he manages, 
indirectly but none the less successfully, to 
have the impression get abroad that in the 
store with which he is connected any man 
of the sea can find just the things he ought 
to have. 

Another of the selling staff is a bowler. 
The house knows he belongs to half a dozen 
bowling clubs. He is an expert, too, and 
really likes to hear the rumble of the balls 
and the crashing fall of the pins. He can 
make fine scores, and thus wins the valu- 
able asset of respect; but he is diplomatic 
enough to do more than win. Upon this 
salesman devolves the important duty of 
gaining for the house the trade of the great 
army of bowlers. 


A Churchman to Churchmen 


Still another has the responsibility of the 
clergy. High-church himself, he is not only 
familiar with robes, copes, cottas and vest- 
ments in general, but also with the precise 
needs—in coats, waistcoats and ties—of 
the clergy when off duty. Nor is it only 
with the needs of the men of one denom- 
ination that he must be familiar; he knows 
the subtle differences between Methodist 
and Presbyterian, Baptist and Dutch Re- 
formed, and how these differences may 
sartorially be expressed. In his own ap- 
pearance he has somehow come to express, 
modestly and unobtrusively, a certain 
aspect of churchliness; and he certainly 
stands as a curious exemplar of wise busi- 
ness strategy. In buying or ordering stock 
for the store his advice is invaluable, and 
he is also relied upon when bids are to be 
made for such things as the outfitting of 
surpliced choirs. 

Upon one of the salesmen falls the duty 
of keeping in touch with the politicians— 
an important and free-spending part of the 
city’s population. To him the intricacies 
of politics and the myriad names of local 
politicians are as well known as they are 
to a political reporter; to him, a defeated 
politician is almost as valuable as a poli- 
tician victorious, for the defeated man still 
has money to spend—though not so much 
as if he had won!—and will spend it some- 
where; so why not guide the spending into 
the best possible line? This man is not 
active in expressing his own views, nor is 
he prominent in political clubs, for that 
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way disaster would lie; but he makes him- 
self welcome and companionable and is an 
excellent guest and has a vast acquaintance. 
He may be depended upon to buy tickets 
for the annual College Point outings of the 
important district leaders; and may even 
be seen somewhere near the head of the 
procession when, the outing over and the 
men landed from the big steamers, they 
march through street after street to the ac- 
companiment of blaring music and sizzling 
fireworks. 

Most of the leading salesmen live in the 
suburbs—for in the city there are no neigh- 
bors, and neighbors are a potential asset 
in the purview of this astute house. The 
choice of the suburb, however—though 
of course perfectly open, this being the 
land of the free—is not without such guid- 
ance as an intelligent man can discern in a 
wide-working system. It is seldom that 
two good men live in the same suburb, no 
matter how close they may be as friends; 
indeed, it would be distinctly unfriendly 
on the part of the newer-comer, for he 
would seem to be seeking to take the other’s 
trade; the fact being that each salesman is 
supposed to be able to make friends and 
customers for the house among his neigh- 
bors and those with whom he rides back 
and forth on the commuters’ trains. 


A Grocer’s Policy Toward Children 


‘Make friends for yourself and the house!”’ 
is indeed the motto more or less plainly set 
forth by the management and gladly lived 
up to by the salesmen; for the house has 
taught them to know that the more friends 
they make for the house the larger will be 
their salaries. 

So long as there are characters various, 
minds various, there will be plans and 
policies various; and I have been greatly 
interested to learn that one great house, 
a grocery house operating a long chain of 
stores in one of the Eastern cities, owes 
its suecess—so its founder believes—to his 
policy, fixed and definite from the very 
beginning, of paying special attention to 
children. 

His own practice and the practice of the 
clerks right under his own eye, even in 
the first store he started, conformed to 
this rule: ‘‘ Never neglect the children. Be 
fair to everybody, be courteous to every- 
body, whether old or young, whether man, 
woman or child. If you can help it never 
neglect one person for another; never neg- 
lect the poor for the rich or the rich for the 
poor, the young for the old or the old for the 
young; but, whenever there must be some 
difference in service or attention and a 
child is concerned, give the preference to 
the child.” 

Said the founder, in explanation of his 
rule: ‘‘My instructions have been precise 
and peremptory from the first; and I think 
the policy adopted at the beginning, and 
kept up as store after store was opened, has 
been the principal basis of my success. 

“You see, I realized from the first that 
the grocery business is peculiarly a business 
that depends upon women. And I not only 
realized that obvious truth, but I acted 
upon what seemed to me a natural se- 
quence—namely, that all women are pleased 
if they know their children are pleased. 

“Tf men or children go into a grocery 
store it is for the woman of the house that 
they do so; and I knew that women would 
like a place where their children would be 
properly and fairly cared for and where 
they would be treated with consideration— 
not shoved aside and waited upon only 
when the store is empty of older folk, as 
some firms do it. 

““Women want to feel, when they are too 
busy to go to a store themselves, that they 
can send Polly or Jimmy and that they will 
do just as well—that the goods will be just 
as good and the prices just right. And they 
also want more than that. They want to 
feel that Jimmy and Polly won’t come 
home feeling slighted and telling how they 
had to wait or were carelessly crowded 
aside; and they don’t want to feel that the 
child is given the burnt loaf of bread, the 
small lemons or the wrong brand of baking 
powder. 

“T don’t mean that we look out specially 
for the children’s own tiny purchases. It 
isn’t a matter of the size of the purchase, 
whether little or big; but, as a matter of 


j 
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fact, their purchases with us are usually 
just the same as those of older people, for 
the very reason that mothers know they 
can send them and save their own time. 

“Now you may think that my stand- 
point and policy are, at least to some extent, 
due to the fact that in my string of stores 
I sell at what are called popular prices; 
but that is not it. Ishould have precisely 
the same rule even if I catered only to the 
wealthy instead of to all classes. Any 
woman, poor or rich, likes to feel that her 
child is not slighted. It’s a matter of pride. 
It is really a very minor matter if the hus- 
band, dropping into a store, finds half a 
dozen kiddies lined up at the counter and 
must wait his turn until they are served. 
The wife at home merely smiles tolerantly 
when the husband complains of it. ‘Oh, 
well; that was too bad. I must try to send 
Eddie or Nellie next time and not bother 
you.’ You see, she knows it was somebody 
else’s Eddie or Nellie that was well cared 
for, and she sympathized with the children 
and liked the store. 

“And so, no matter if it’s the best cus- 
tomer on my list that’s waiting, with car- 
riage and coachman out there in front, 
every salesman of mine knows that if a 
little girl who wants only a two-cent yeast 
cake was in the store first she must be 
attended to first.” 

I knew of a successful grocer in an Ohio 
city who owes much of his success to his 
reputation for fairness. In matters of com- 
plaint he is ready to be seen personally, 
instead of hiding behind subordinates. 


The Old Soldier’s Chipped Beef 


“When customers think they have a griev- 
ance I don’t believe in making them tell 
about it through a four-by-six-inch hole to 


a clerk, who is pretty sure to take it indif- 


ferently. The handling of grievances is 
too important to be slighted.” Yet this 
man is far from being what is termed an 
easy mark. It is merely that he is ready 
to give complaints a full and fair consider- 
ation; and at the same time it gives him 
an exact knowledge of all carelessness and 
shiftlessness on the part of his working force. 

One day a poor man, an old soldier, 
sought him out. 

“Mr. B,” he said, ‘‘there is: discrim- 
ination in your store against the poor.” 

“Certainly not that I know of,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“But there is. And the proof is that you 
charge me more for chipped beef than you 
charge most people.” 

The grocer, though a millionaire, was 
interested, for he saw that the man was in 


- earnest. 


“Tell me just what you mean,” he said. 

“Well, it’s this way: I have just bought 
a quarter of a pound of chipped beef. I 
know that is a small purchase, but it’s all I 
can afford at onetime. Well, your price is 
thirty-three cents a pound: and so for my 
quarter pound I am charged nine cents, 
or thirty-six cents a pound. If I bought 
half a pound I should have to pay at the 
rate of thirty-four cents. It’s only the very 
well-to-do who can buy at thirty-three.” 

The grocer considered a moment. 

“You are right,’ he said; ‘and this 
particular purchase of yours will be at the 
rate of thirty-two cents. I thank you for 

_ealling my attention to the point; and I 

_ will try to see that in the future there shall 
be no prices—of chipped beef or anything 
else—that won’t divide fairly for all classes 
of purchasers.” 

This story got abroad and aided materi- 
ally in strengthening the popularity of the 
largest grocery in Ohio. 


A widely known business man, an em- 
ployer of thousands, is generally fair with 
is customers as a matter of business policy 
and pride, but is inclined to be extremely 


_ sharp with his own employees. He is hard 
_ to suit and has little or no consideration for 


any employee who has not quite measured 
up to expectations. What he did in the case 
_ of two men recently tempted from inde- 
pendent business to join his staff is a story 
that inculeates caution in the handling of 
_ contracts. 
__ Both of the men, treated with separately, 
held out not only for a big salary but for at 


_ least a three-year contract. Nothing that 


the employer could urge, as to leaving 
_ freedom of action on both sides, could move 


_ them, for they were closing up their own 


particular businesses to join him; and so 


_ the contracts, to run for three years, were 


signed. 
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By the expiration of the second month, 
however, the employer was dissatisfied. 
The work of neither man had come up 
to his expectations, as measured by results. 
He felt that he was paying too much for 
them and lamented the existence of the 
contract. 

He sent for one of them to come to his 
private office; and the man at once re- 
sponded, much wondering whether he was 
to get words of condemnation or commen- 
dation—for he, too, had been figuring on 
what business and profits had accrued from 
his connection with the house. 

The employer positively beamed. “Mr. 
x; I am delighted that thus far your asso- 
ciation with us has been so satisfactory,” 
he began; whereupon X expressed his warm 
pleasure that his employer should feel so 
well pleased. 

“Tt has always been my policy,” went 
on the employer, ‘‘to recognize and reward 
proved merit. In your case, I feel that the 
contract with you was for far too small a 
sum, and so I will increase it by five hun- 
dred a year. If the improvement and the 


_unexpectedly good results still continue 


you may depend upon it that there will be 
further substantial recognition.’’ Where- 
upon the man could only try to express his 
surprised acknowledgments. 

At the end of another month he was sent 
for again, and this time he responded with 
a smile and feeling of the greatest confi- 
dence. He felt the strongest satisfaction, 
as he approached the private office, that 
he had closed up his own business and 
identified himself with this great house. 
a employer’s manner, however, was very 
cold. 

“Mr. X,” he said harshly, “I am sorry, 
but your efforts recently have not been up 
to the standard and I must lose you. Our 
association must come to an end.” 

“But,” spluttered the unfortunate, ‘‘our 
contract 4 

“Oh, that!’ The employer waved his 
hand airily. ‘‘That was given up, you 
know, by both of us, and became of no force 
when I paid and you accepted a salary of a 
different amount.” 

Meanwhile the other man had been 
approached with honeyed words of com- 
mendation and a similar offer of increased 
pay. This man, however, was wiser. He 
had never heard of this particular game, 
but his instinct told him to be on his 
guard. 

“T thank you,”’ he said quietly; ‘‘but I 
always like to keep to the terms of a con- 
tract, evenifitisagainst me. If, at theend 
of our three years, you still wish to increase 
my salary I shall be greatly pleased.” 


Better Factory Methods 


Merchants and manufacturers are fast 
coming to a better understanding of a 
systematic handling of their business and 
every year sees definite steps taken toward 
safe progressive methods. As these better 
plans increase and work out there will 
be correspondingly fewer failures; higher 
ideals will be established and more satis- 
factory results will be obtained, affecting 
both the employer and his men, to their 
mutual benefit and advantage. 

A large retail concern wished to increase 
its capital; their bookkeeper gave a state- 
ment. of their past performances, but it 
failed to have the desired effect on the in- 
vestors. Not to be defeated in their proj- 
ect, they employed a firm of recognized 
accountants who prepared a report and 
whose work was taken at its face value. 
The plan went through successfully. Inthe 
first effort there was no reflection on the 
bookkeeper, nor were there doubts as to 
the firm’s ability to make good; but careful 
investors want facts from disinterested out- 
side parties who are professional, unbiased 
and dependable. This shows the importance 
of good auditors. 

It seems almost incredible that manu- 
facturers who understand their business 
very thoroughly are so careless about im- 
portant financial details. A certain small 
manufacturer allowed his workmen so to 
manipulate certain articles they turned out 
that they were actually paid twice for their 
work, and were not detected until an effect- 
ive system was placed in operation. This 
system was arranged in such a way that a 
perpetual inventory was built up from the 
payroll; if the workman made six dozen of 
any article the stock clerk must receive 
six dozen and credit that number entered. 
The office knew the exact output at any 
time and also the amount of stock in the 
hands of the workmen. 
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HESE are the decisive style 
clothes, positive in high quality, 
full of character, but without un- 
desirable extremes. They are such clothes 
as a refined and discriminating dresser 


will admire and approve. Go to the 
store that sells ADLER’S COLLEGIAN 
CLOTHES,— when you try on a suit or 
overcoat your problem of securing good, 
stylishly fitting, becoming clothes will 
be solved. Price range, $15 to $30. 


Our new style book —an authentic fashion guide 
of men’s correct clothes for fall and winter— 
will be mailed to any address on request. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Milwaukee Chicago 
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AVES twenty minutes on every hour—a third of 
your time—compared with ironing done in the 


ordinary way. 


One iron does all the work and 


stays hot until the ironing’s finished. 


You save that continual walk- 
ing to and from the range, con- 
serving strength as well as time. 
Thus, with the ironing finished 
earlier, you have energy for 
other tasks. 


The ironing will be better, 
for the work is not so exhaust- 
ing, and the iron always stays 
clean and smooth. 


These advantages are due to 
the ‘“‘American Beauty”? Iron 
pictured above. 


HE ‘‘American’’ 
Electric Toaster 
makes hot, crisp, tender 
toastattable. Itis light, 
mJ) and will not scratch a 
ae polished surface. Two 
slices are toasted at once 
—about one a minute—at an average cost of 
twelve slices fora cent. U. S. price, $4. 


HE ‘‘American’’ 
Electric Warming- 
Pad is a hot-water bottle 
that isn’ta bottle and con- 
tains nohot water. Inval- 
uable in sickness; stays 
fm evenly hot; can’t burn. 
| U.S. prices: single heat, 
$5.50; three heats, $6.50. 


Write today for illustrated booklet : 


Other “American” Devices that 
Utilize Electric Heat: 


Attach it to any electric lamp 
socket. It makes all its heat 
inside itself while it’s working. 
It weighs 6/2 pounds—the most 
practical weight for all the 
household work. Its narrow 
nose works well into gathers and 
sleeves. And it’s so durable that 
it’s guaranteed for three years. 


Prices anywhere in the United States: ‘‘ A mer- 
ican Beauty,’’ $5; other types, $4 to #5. Ifyour 
electric dealer, hardware or department store 
hasn’t the ‘‘American,’? we will ship prepaid 
upon receipt of price. Prices higher in Canada. 


HE ‘‘American’’ 

Electric Luminous 
Radiator is a portable 
fireplace without fire, but 
with heat and cheerful 
glow. It takes the chill 
off the bath-room or din- 
ing-room cool mornings and evenings before the 
furnace is started. U.S. prices, $17.60 to $18.50. 


HE ‘‘American’’ 

Electric Disc Stove § 
heats milk for the baby, or 
water for shaving; fries 
chops, cooks eggs or any- 
thing that can be cooked 
ina flat-bottomed utensil 
to be placed onthe stove. 
U. S. prices, $4 to $5.50. 


“Heat without Fire” 


It explains ‘‘ American’’ efficiency, and describes many other elec- 
trically heated devices for household use. Sent free upon request. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER CO. 


Oldest and largest exclusive makers 


1349 Woodward Avenue 


Detroit, U.S. A. 
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By Hi. D. KATHVIR 
Some Ideas om Securing Employment 


cullet were to advertise for a clerk at a 
splendid salary by means of the usual 
newspaper ad, and he were to state his busi- 
ness but omit his name, concluding the 
advertisement with the usual ‘‘ Address 
A-B-C, Daily News,” the chances are he 
would receive several hundred letters in 
reply, but that not one of these applicants 
would have good generalship enough to 
open the city directory, make a list of the 
half dozen firms engaged in these lines of 
business and make a personal call. 
I believe I am entirely correct in saying 
that the average man is surprised when he 
loses his job. Somehow a brief period of 


|: A MAKER of gaskets or a dealer in 


steady employment gives him an Atlaslike . 


feeling. The world, in short, depends upon 
his occupying his accustomed post. Yet 
there is nothing more certain than change. 
Every worker may soon lose his job. Some 
day the business man, red and flustered, 
may emerge from the bank—forced to face 
the world anew, having lost his business, 
which is his job. Some day the president of 
the bank may find that the directors 
have “regretfully decided to accept his 
resignation.” The salesman or clerk who 
finds himself adrift differs only in degree 
from the president of a railroad who is 
ousted through a Wall Street feud. 

A survey of the field is worth the atten- 
tion of all. A merchant who knows just 
what he would do in case of panic is far less 
liable to fail than the cocksure trader who 
says ‘‘They can’t get me!” and so forth, 
meanwhile paying one note with another 
and starting one new scheme after another 
in a desperate effort to keep afloat. 

Broadly speaking, the reason men lose 
their jobs is because a round peg won’t fit a 
square hole. In pointed vernacular, they 
don’t “‘belong.” A round peg, as it grows 
old, often develops sharp edges; and so, 
though a perfect fit in the beginning, it 
finally reaches a state where a change be- 
comes necessary. On the other hand, many 
a square hole of a job contracts and con- 
tracts until, in time, it resembles the bore 
of a nail. Unless the worker is satisfied to 
contract with the job, a change is the only 
thing. This being the case, it is safe to say 
that in the majority of cases there is abso- 
lutely nothing in the thought of a worker 
that “‘The boss has it in for him!’’—or that 
he has enemies, and so on. I don’t believe 
I ever saw an employer who did not wish 
a discharged worker well. Of course the 
really unfit of all kinds are outside the scope 
of this article. 


The Good-Will of Employers 


Let us call our cogwheel that no longer 
runs smoothly Mr. Out. Mr. Out should 
dismiss from his mind all notions that he is 
a victim. Even if his employer has been 
severe, and perhaps.unjust, the reason is not 
a personal one. The employer is only a 
steward—he cannot have men on his pay- 
roll that he considers unprofitable; and the 
employer must be the judge. Almost al- 
ways Mr. Out has plenty of intimation that 
he should move on. Right here he should 
grasp the vast difference between “resign- 
ing” and being ‘‘dismissed.’”’ A clerk who 
“left of his own volition” and one who was 
“put out” are entirely different things in 
the eyes of the next employer. So great 
is the difference that one would think 
Mr. Out would realize it. Yet, in practical 
affairs, what do we see?” Almost total 
blindness to this important point. In the 
next place, when a change is to take place 
somebody is dissatisfied. Mr. Out should 
see to it that he is the one. This will 
help in getting a new job. Let Mr. Out 
approach his present employer, who has 
already found fault with him or with con- 
ditions that point unmistakably in his 
direction, and say to him frankly: 

“‘T am not satisfied here. I want to try 
to better myself. Will you help me?” 

Not one employer in a hundred would 
refuse such a request. 

Then what should be done? In the first 
place, Mr. Out should get permission to 
write a letter on the letter-head of his old 
employer to other houses in related lines of 
business. A letter from a man who is at 


present in a job, which states that he refers 
by fullest permission to the man he is now 
working for—what a different thing this is 
from the appeal on plain notepaper that 
the same Mr. Out would be forced to write 
a few days later! 

Men who are in the business like the 
game. I have known merchants to “stop 
everything,” as the saying goes, to try to 
place a Mr. Out. When the deed is done 
the business man congratulates Mr. Out 
and himself; and what started out to be 
a tragedy becomes a comedy, with the 
happiest kind of ending. 

Mr. Out will find that the mere point of 
view makes all the difference in the world. 
Let us say he is earning twenty-five dollars 
a week. Now, since he must make the 
change with all its risk and nervous wear 
and tear, what folly to even think of accept- 
ing a position at twenty dollars! No, in- 
deed! Now is his time to enter the next 
grade higher. This fits in perfectly with 
the whole campaign. He is dissatisfied; he 
can’t get any higher where he is. He con- 
vinces himself that, given the chance, he 
can earn thirty dollars in a new field. 

Mr. Out, by this course, takes advan- 
tage of human nature as it is. Nobody 
wants a failure—a has-been. Everybody 
wants a live one—a comer. 

That the best plan is to look for a new 
job in a line of business closely related to 
that in which he has had training seems too 
obvious to overlook. Yet Mr. Out, in many 
cases, falls a victim to the delusion that the 
grass is greener down the road; so he turns 
to something new. 


The Right Kind of Letter 


Rather, Mr. Out should take advantage 
of this phase of human nature. Ii he offers 
his services to a smaller firm than the one 
he has been working for, or to a firm in a 
smaller city, he stands an excellent chance 
to cash in on the scenery. Thus many a 
man from the East is given preference over 
home-grown Western talent. On the other 
hand, we occasionally hear of plums in East- 
ern circles being given to men- from the 
corn belt. 

Assuming that a part of Mr. Out’s cam- 
paign is to answer advertisements calling 
for such talent as he has to offer, Mr. Out 
often realizes that he is at a disadvantage 
in answering these want advertisements; 
but, having reached that conclusion; he goes 
over to the newspaper office just the same 
and sets forth his need of a position on the 
manila paper furnished by the newspaper. 
Often he writes in pencil. Of course he sel- 
dom gets an answer to his wretched scrawls. 
Sometimes he consumes days and even 
weeks in this almost hopeless exercise. 

I knew one Mr. Out, however, who rea- 
soned thus: The best letters asking for 
jobs are written by those who are out of — 
employment most frequently and thus 
get lots of practice in writing. As I have © 
never before been out of work my efforts — 
must look very crude. Therefore I will 
work up one first-class letter and send it 
to everybody. 

As a beginning, he advertised for a clerk 
for himself. He took the hundred replies he © 
received and selected all the strong points — 
which fitted his case. Finally he produced ~ 
a letter that was fairly startling in effi- 
ciency. It was carefully typewritten on a 
folded bond letter-size sheet and mailed in 
a large—number ten—envelope. Thus it 
stood at least a fifty-to-one chance of being 
read when received in a pile of a hundred ~ 
dingy little manila envelopes. 
like a good deed in a naughty world. The 
comeback was of the positive kind. This 
letter was the master key to the situation. 
Postal-card invitations—“‘Please call” — 
fell upon this young man in a refreshing © 
shower. It was his to pick and choose. 
And no wonder; for every merchant is 
really looking for the same thing, which is 
an assistant with brains. 

One of the delights of literature is the 
opening chapter of Tommy and Grizel. 
J. M. Barrie has never done anything bet- 
ter. It tells of Tommy’s call upon the 
colossal O. P. Pym, who has been given a 
bunch of want-ad replies by a newspaper 


It stuck out — 


friend. Tommy—or “Mr. Landys,” as 
Barrie dubs him—has answered almost 
every want advertisement in the news- 
paper and in each letter has described him- 
self as the ideal candidate for each position. 
His deception in representing himself a 
model for many different kinds of positions 
is somewhat offset by his courageous efforts 
“to find a way.” He determines that he 
is to live in London; and, being without 
friends, Tommy simply must get a job— 
and that’s all there is to it. Pym extracts 
vast amusement from Tommy’s effort to 
find out which advertiser he is calling upon; 
for clearly it is dangerous to talk until he 
possesses this knowledge. Tommy wonders 
if Pym could be the Number 123 who had 
a vacancy for a page boy to whom Tommy 
had written: “‘I am alittle over fourteen— 
but I look less!’”’ Or was he the Glasgow 
man who needed a photographer’s assist- 
ant, to whom Tommy had written: “Iam 
a little under twenty —but I look more!”’ 

This brings up the point that one of the 
great underlying troubles with Mr. Out is 
that he seldom realizes that even the kind- 
est and most humane merchant must recog- 
nize the fact that “‘business is business.” 
Often he fritters away his precious oppor- 
tunity by telling how grievously he needs 
the job—or other personal matters. Right 
from the jump he should forget his angle 
and talk of the other man’s affairs: “‘ You 
need such aman; you ought to have a man 
with such and such knowledge and experi- 
ence.’ An applicant who can talk intelli- 
gently along these lines is seldom out of 
work long—for the man who can make the 
chart usually comes pretty near to being 
a good sailor. 


How Mr. Innit Helped 


To clinch the importance of the view- 
point, let me narrate briefly an instance 
which came under my observation in the 
course of twenty years’ conduct of the 
employment file in a large corporation: 

A certain young man who was the as- 
sistant of a well-known and _ successful 
merchant left that concern to enter a new 
business. This business failed in the course 
of a couple of years and the young man 
found himself out of employment. He had 
a wife and child and, after a few weeks 
of idleness, was forced to accept a very 
poorly paid berth. He tried to regain his 
former position, but that was being filled 
in a satisfactory manner by another man. 
Things were rapidly getting desperate with 
him, when one evening his wife, whom we 
will call Mrs. Out—and the Mrs. Outs and 
the little Outs are what make the problem 
such a vital one—said to him: 

“Fred, I believe your old employer, Mr. 
Innit, could get you a place if you would 
ask him.” 

Fred shook his head despondently. 

Q 4 You know he has a good man in my old 
job. 

“T mean,” Mrs. Out insisted, ‘‘that he 
es get you a position with some other 


“Haven’t I tried everybody?”’ rejoined 
the husband despairingly. 

“Well, try Mr. Innit tomorrow.” 

So the next day Fred asked Mr. Innit to 
help him. Innit said: 

“Why don’t you write to somebody and 
get a job?” 

“*T have.” 

“Let me see the letter.” 

Fred found a copy of the letter and 
Innit said: : 

“My goodness! Wasn’t it bad enough for 
you to be connected with Failure & Com- 
pany without telling everybody soin the first 
line of your letter. Forget it, man! Forget 
it! Here—I will dictate a letter for you.” 

Calling his stenographer, he dictated a 
letter which began as follows: 


“For seven years I was the confidential 
assistant to Mr. Innit. He will vouch for 
me. I know that my experience and ac- 
quaintance with the needs of your business 
would make me a very valuable man to 
you,” and so on. f 


“There!” said Innit when he had fin- 
ished the letter. “‘Now just send out three 
hundred carefully written copies of this to 
firms that know me; sign each one in long- 
_ hand and inclose a self-addressed, stamped 
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envelope. You can do the whole thing for 
twenty dollars, and I’ll bet you twenty dol- 
lars you'll get a job—so you can’t lose.” 

Mr. Out began to see a dim light; but 
only his faith in Mr. Innit enabled him to 
carry the matter through. However, he 
followed directions implicitly. 

_ The letters were mailed about Thursday 
night. Monday morning, as Innit was sit- 
ting at his desk, Fred rushed in, look- 
ing fully ten years younger. He had a pile 
of letters in one hand and half a dozen 
telegrams in the other. 

After a week’s correspondence the net 
result of the whole thing was that he had 
offers of seventeen positions—all at better 
wages than he had ever earned in his life. 

This story is not overdrawn, but is ex- 
actly in accordance with facts—the names 
alone being changed. 

It may interest other Mr. Outs to know 
that, when Fred was once more in a secure 
berth and things were again at par in his 
little home, Mrs. Out could not refrain from 
saying: 

“Well, what did I tell you?” 


Record Lobsters 


UCH bitter experience has shown that 

no animal useful to man is so numer- 
ous that it may not be practically extermi- 
nated within a comparatively few years. 
The lobster grounds of the North Atlantic 
Coast were the finest the world has ever 
known—a strip seven thousand miles long 
when measured along the curves of the 
shore. In Canada alone this field had been 
known to yield one hundred million lob- 
stersinasingle year. It was a vast natural 
preserve which, if properly dealt with, 
would have yielded a plentiful supply of 
lobsters for all time to come. 

Man, however—greedy as usual—has 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 
In the year 1740, lobsters in the markets 
of Boston—large ones—cost three half- 
pence each; and this abundance continued 
for over a century. Today the price is 
thirty-five cents a pound; and, if one would 
buy a lobster for dinner, one must pay from 
sixty cents to one dollar for it. 

It is believed that a lobster may live fifty 
years ormore. The male is bigger than the 
female, and the very large ones are all old 
males. These giants, occasionally caught, 
are the lucky individuals who, through 
sheer good fortune, have escaped capture 
for an extraordinary length of time. 

The fishery, however, has been carried 
on by such intensive methods—the sea- 
bottom being raked as if with a fine-tooth 
comb—that very few lobsters have been 
able within recent years to survive for any 
extended period. Consequently large ones 
are seldom seen nowadays. 

A tabulated list of fourteen of the biggest 
specimens ever captured on the Atlantic 
Coast—of which authentic weights and 
measurements have been preserved—puts 
the biggest of them all at thirty-four 
pounds and exactly twenty-three and three- 
quarters inches from nose to tail. It was 
taken off the Atlantic Highlands, New Jer- 
sey, in 1897, and was sent to the New York 
Aquarium, where it survived only afew days. 
Though defunct, it was carefully preserved 
and may now be seen at the American 
Museum of Natural History, in Manhattan. 
Measured with its great claws stretched to 
the fullest extent in front of its head, it is 
nearly four feet long. 

The first attempt to acclimatize the 
North Atlantic lobster on the Pacific Coast 
was made in 1874, when five hundred and 
ninety specimens of both sexes—many of 
the females bearing eggs—were success- 
fully transported across the continent and 
planted at various points from Monterey 
Bay to Puget Sound. Since then other 
efforts in the same direction have been 
made, whole carloads of brood lobsters 
being consigned to the waters of Puget 
Sound in 1906 and 1907. Up to date, the 
experiments have not developed any very 
definite and satisfactory results; but the 
Fisheries Bureau is confident that the object 
in view—namely, the development of a lob- 
ster fishery on a commercial scale along the 
Pacific shore of the United States—will be 
attained sooner or later, perhaps with the 
help of artificial propagation. 
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Most Assuredly They Do! 


Our rigid adherence to the Highest Stand- 
ards of Manufacture has created this de- 


mand. 


It has given the “ONYX” Brand a 


World-Wide Reputation for Quality. 


London and Paris Agents sell ‘‘ONYX’’ Hose 
successfully and tens of thousands of Americans 
Know, Wear, and Believe in ‘‘ONYX”’ Quality and 
are loyal to this brand. 


Every member of the family can find a pair of 
““ONYX’”’ Hose in every Fabric, Color and at every 
Price suitable for any Function, from Silk to Cotton. 


“ONYX” Silk Hose for Men and Women at $1.00, 
$1.50 and $2.00 per pair command special attention. 
Their Beauty and Durability will surprise you. 


For Serviceable Fall Wear, qualities especially 
adapted for Comfort and Durability, we advise you to 
consider our splendid Silk Lisle, Lisle and Sea 
Island Cotton Numbers as described below :— 


FOR WOMEN 
B 489 


Women’s “ONYX” 
Medium weight Silk 
Lisle in black and col- 
ors, with ‘‘DOUBLE 
TOP” and Spliced 
Heel and Toe; exceed- 
ingly strong. 


25c per pair 


310/13 


Women’s “ONYX” 
Black four-thread 
Plain Lisle with six- 
thread heel and toe; 
Medium weight; Im- 
proved “DUB-L 
TOP.” Extra durable. 


50c per pair 


409 K 


Women’s “ONYX” 
“DUB-LTOP”’ Black, 
White and Tan 
Silk Lisle with 
“ DOUBLEX’”’ Splic- 
ing at Heel and Toe; 
feels and looks like 
silk; wears better. 


50c per pair 


E710 


Women’s “ONYX” 
Black and Tan 
‘““—DUB-L TOP” and 
“WYDETOP” Light 
weight Lisle with 
“DOUBLEX”’ splic- 
ing at heeland toeand 
double sole—very 
wide on top without 
extra width all over. 


50c per pair 


E 607 
Women’s “ONYX” 
Black Gauze Silklisle, 
with ‘*DUB-L TOP”’ 
and “DOUBLEX” 
splicing at heel and 
toe and double sole — 
a perfect lightweight 
hose. 


75c per pair 


OUT-SIZE HOSE 


170S 


Women's “ONYX” 
Gauze Lisle ‘‘ DUB-L 
TOP” Black, White, 
Pink, Tan, Cardinal, 
Sky, Navy, Violet; 
‘““DOUBLEX”’ heel 
and toe. 


50c per pair 


120 M 
Women’s “ONYX” 
Medium weight Silk 
Lisle; Black, White 
and Tan, with Im- 
proved ‘‘DUB-LTOP”’ 
and “DOUBLEX” 
Splicing at Heel and 
Toe. 


50c per pair 


FOR CHILDREN 
B 1274 


Boys’ ‘‘ONYX”’ Seam- 
less 1x1 Ribbed Heavy 
Cotton Hose; Black 
and Tan. Sizes6 to 1o, 


25c per pair 
X 54 


FOR MEN 
1700/14 
Men’s “ONYX” Silk 
Lisle; Black and Col- 
ors ; Medium weight; 
Spliced Heel and Toe; 
Elastic Ribbed Top. A 
very superior quality. 

25c per pair 


300 K 
Men's “ON YX”’ Silk 
Lisle; Medium weight; 
“ DOUBLEX”’ Splic- 
ing at Heel and Toe; 
Black and Colors. An 
exceptional value. 

35c per pair 

3 for $1.00 


E325 
Men’s “ONYX” Black 
and Colored Silk Lisle. 
‘““DOUBLEX”’ splic- 
ing at Heel and Toe, 
“The Satisfactory 
Hose.”’ 


50c per pair 


E310 

Men's ‘‘ONYX”’ Black 

and Colored four- 

thread Lisle with six-,. 
thread heel and toe; 

seasonable weight. 

Known by most men 

as “The Best Hose I 

ever wore.” 


50c per pair 


755 Z 
Men’s ““ONYX”’ Super- 
fine Sea Island Cotton; 
Unbleached Split Sole; 
Black only. 


50c per pair 


Misses’ ‘‘ ONYX ’’ Seamless 1 x1 Ribbed Silk Lisle Hose; 


Black, White, Pink, Sky, Tan and Red. 


Sizes 5 to Io. 


25c per pair 


Sold by reputable merchants everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will direct you to the nearest dealer or send postpaid any number desired. 


Write to Dept. E. P. 


Lord €& Taylor New York 


Wholesale Distributors 
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Note the Patented Friction 
Plug in the back. part of the 
heel—right where the wear 
comes. It not only prevents 
slipping but makes Cat’s Paw 
Cushion Rubber Heels outwear the 
old-fashioned kind. 

Insist on Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels —the name is easv to remember. 

They give you all the advantages of 
ordinary rubber heels, and in addition 
keep you from slipping on wet side- 
walks or pavements—yet cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. 


Insist upon 
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CUSHION 


The Name 


50c Attached 
All Dealers 


To the Retail Trade 


“It pays to give the public what 
they want.’’ The majority want 
Cat's Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 
Order from your jobber today, 


FosTerR RuBBER Co. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send us the name of your shoe dealer 
and we will mail you—FREE—a Cat's 
Paw Bangle Pin. 
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EBlikse=What About Them? 


so stirring as the autumn call of the 

elk. It is an indescribable sound; but, 
once heard, it is not forgotten. It begins 
staccato, swells into a roar and ends in a 
whistle. Some call it the ‘‘bugling”’ of the 
elk, others the “‘whistling.’”? One tender- 
foot hunter asked his guide what that 
funny jackass was doing up in the moun- 
tains! It is a wide-carrying note and one 
familiar to all mountain hunters of expe- 
rience. Once it could be heard night and 
day. Now it is not so often heard, for 
there are not so many elks and those which 
remain have learned that it is better to 
keep quiet. If you have never seen a call- 
ing elk look at Landseer’s Challenge. Not 
that any red deer of the Old World com- 
pares with the great wapiti of this conti- 
nent. In any country but this elks would 
be reserved for royalty. In the land of 
the free, very likely they will not long be 
reserved for anybody. 

The war note of the bull elk once might 
have been heard on this continent from the 
Sierra Madre mountains of Old Mexico to 
the north end of the Selkirks, in British 
Columbia, and almost from ocean to 
ocean. There are still a few specimens of 
the giant elk known as the Roosevelt in the 
Olympian peninsula; and thence east the 
species was once even more common than 
the buffalo, which once ranged through 
Georgia and South Carolina. When elks 
got scarce on the Yadkin Daniel Boone 
moved to Kentucky after them. There 
are many different Elkhorn rivers in dif- 
ferent parts of America. Once, in the 
meadows of the Cascadia Trout Club, in 
Northern Ohio, there was discovered a curi- 
ous, willow-grown earthen mound. It was 
opened and found to contain scores of old 
elk antlers, placed there no one knows how, 
when or by whom. Within late years, elk- 
horns have been found in the bogs near Lake 
Winnebago, in Wisconsin. 

It was only some thirty years or so ago 
that the last elk was killed onthe “‘Thumb” 
of the Michigan south peninsula. The 
story of the last elk in Wisconsin also dates 
back only forty or fifty years. In 1857 im- 
mense herds of elk were found round Spirit 
Lake, in Iowa, and in Lower Minnesota, 
where the species outlasted the buffalo. It 
passed westward then into the Bad Lands 
of the Dakotas and Montana. It passed 
west across the Indian Nations tothe Black- 
jack country and into the rough plains. 
Finally it was driven into the foothills of 
the Rockies; and now its home is in a 
deplorably limited district in the roughest 
part of the great range. 


T'ssin is in all wild Nature no sound 


The Habits of the Beast 


There would not today be alive very many 
elks had it not been for the establish- 
ment of the Yellowstone National Park. 
The park, with the addition of the great 
forest reserves which stretch about it, 
makes the last refuge of the species today. 
For two or three years, perhaps, there still 
will be elks. In the opinion of a good many 
well-posted men, that will pretty nearly 
end the species. A royal species it was 
and worth better handling by a sovereign 
people. 

In the summertime, elks, like most 
others of the deer family and like domestic 
eattle, move back into the high mountains 
to escape the pest of flies. They do this 
now_also to escape the pursuit of man; for, 
on what is now known as the winter range 
of the cattle, the elk, buffalo, mountain 
sheep, antelope and bear once lived pretty 
much all the year round. The buffalo, 
driven back to the mountains, established 
what was known as the mountain buffalo, 
or bison, as a species. This species would 
stay in the high hills the year through. 
There are a few elks that winter in favored 
parts of Yellowstone Park. The great bulk 
of the herd, however, like so many domestic 
cattle, comes down out of the mountains to 
the lower country before the heavy snows of 
the winter. Many perish each winter in the 
upper districts, starved to death, unwilling 
or unable to get out to lower altitudes. 
The writer has seen them doing their best 
to make a living in eight feet of snow in 
February and March on the Hayden Valley 
of the Yellowstone Park; but neither they 


nor the buffaloes were doing any too well 


‘or were any too safe, as later events proved. 


Some of the elks from the great national 
breeding ground work out at the western 
edge of the park into Northeastern Idaho 
and Southwestern Montana. The natural 
winter range of the great herd, however, is 
in the Jackson’s Hole country south of the 
park, in Wyoming; and here for many 
years there has been a migration as definite 
as that of the caribou in Newfoundland and 
more unmistakable than that which for- 
merly obtained of the whitetailed deer in 
Northern Michigan. The Wyoming herd 
has for many years supplied winter meat 
for many ranchers and settlers, and it has 
permitted the tourist sportsman to get his 
elkhead—at considerable expense, it is true, 
but at no great trouble. 


Elk Hunting Expensive 


Civilization, however, has been pushing up 
all through the West. The wire fences of 
the hay ranches have occupied the winter 
range; and, as a result, elks have starved 
in hundreds of thousands where once they 
flourished. Some ranchers have fed them 
free of charge, perhaps not always to the 
advantage of the elks; for, once the crea- 
tures get the habit of hanging round a hay 
stack they forget to go out and forage for 
themselves. Last year and the year before 
the loss was so great that every one grew 
alarmed; and last year Wyoming and the 
United States Government joined hands to 
purchase hay for the starving elks. It is 
said this market gave certain enterprising 
ranchers very good prices for hay that 
otherwise would have been hard to sell. 
However that may be, the feeding of the 
elks on their winter range is now something 
which must be done, and which ought to be 
done intelligently both by Wyoming and 
the Government of the United States. 
There is, perhaps, no other Government 
of a civilized nation that would take any 
chances whatever in a matter of such 
interest. 

It is only this fall that a general senti- 
ment in favor of the protection of the elk 
has gained place in Wyoming. That state 
readily can figure out that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars come to it each year in the 
way of game licenses and hunting expenses; 
whereas the cost of a little hay each winter 
is nothing as an offset. The cost of a hunt- 
ing trip in the Rockies is higher today, like 
everything else. Once you could make it 
for ten dollars a day, but it is safer to figure 
on twenty-five dollars a day at this stage of 
the game. Thestate gets the license money 
of your guide, of course, and the guide gets 
his five dollars honorarium a day, whether 
or not he produces a few last year’s tracks — 
and you have no option in the matter. 
This easy money Wyoming is going to lose 
in two or three years unless some rational 
policy shall be adopted. When the species 
is wiped out it will go swiftly and mysteri- 
ously, as did the wild pigeon and the buf- 
falo. Then we shall rub our eyes and wish 
it had not happened. 

It costs the non-resident fifty dollars for 
his license to kill one elk. It costs the resi- 
dent only the cheap local license to kill one, 
and for two dollars and fifty cents more he 
ean killtwo more. At a total cost of seven 
dollars and a half, every farmer within 
striking distance of the winter range can 
get his winter’s meat, and legally kill three 
elks. It is fine, benevolent and excellent for 
the farmers, but fatal for the elk species. 
Wyoming would better repeal the law at 
the next session. Three years of it will 
wipe out theelk. At the opening of the big- 
game season this fall there was an absolute 
cavalcade of hunters of all sorts, resident 
and non-resident, making for the Wyoming 
mountains. 

The Benevolent Order of Elks of late 
years has done all it could to set itself right 
and has forbidden the use of actual elktooth 
watch-charms, recommending celluloid in- 
stead. I can remember seeing a part 
of the collection of elkteeth of a Montana 
merchant, which was begun thirty years or 
more ago. He had trunks full of Indian 
dresses, some of them with a hundred teeth 
to the garment. When elkteeth rose from 
fifty cents to two dollars and a half a pair, 
a great many hunters went out and killed 
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The old fashioned straight 
razor has one quality that has 
never before been put intoa 
safety razor. You can put the 
blade at any angle with the 
handle. ; 

Now, for the first time, you 
get this quality in a safety razor 
—in the Young Safety Razor, 
and in no other. A touch with 
the tip of the finger sets the 
blade at any angle with the 
handle, permitting the diagonal 
stroke in shaving any part of 
the face, the only stroke that 
ensures a smooth, clean shave. 


ouns 


SAFETY 


aZOr 


“The any-angle razor” 


228 


This compact, attractive, nicely 
balanced razor sets a new standard — 
in both efficiency and price. The © 
outfit includes twelve keen, hollow- 
ground blades, of the best steel, all 
in an attractive leather case for 
$2.50; additional blades 75 cts. a 
dozen. ‘Try the Young Safety Razor 
and note how easily and how nat- 
urally you give your beard the neces- 
sary diagonal stroke on all parts of | 
your face. 


If your dealer does not carry the Young Safety Razor, 
send $2.50 direct tous, use the razor 30 days, and if you 
are not satisfied, return it and we will refund your money. 


Young Safety Razor Company 
1709 Germantown Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


You cannot shave in comfort without the diagonal 
stroke. You cannot get the diagonal stroke with any 
safety razor but the Young Safety Razor. 


HIS is the clasp with 

the moulded rubber 
button. It keeps a firm 
hold on the hose, but 
will not tear the fabric. 
It is shown here purposely 
enlarged in order to im- 
press its character upon 
you. You can identify it 
by the shape, by its man- 
ner of gripping the hose, 
and by the trade marks 
“Boston Garter’ and 
“Velvet Grip.”’ 


The leg inside the loop is 
shown hereto picture our “Pad” 
Boston Garter, an all-the- 
year-round type to be worn 
with any length drawers. 


When you buy garters look 
at the loops, and assure yourself 
that you are getting the genuine 
Boston Garter because 

It is guaranteed against imper- 

fections. 

It is most comfortable. 


It will give most satisfaction in 
wear. 


For sale in stores everywhere 


Lisle, 25 cents 
Silk, 50 cents 


Sample pair postpaid on receipt of price 


~ George Frost Company, Makers 
; BOSTON 
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elk for their teeth alone—hundreds and 
thousands of them. The price went up to 
five dollars, ten dollars, twenty dollars! 
Today, should you return from a successful 
elk hunt in the Jackson’s Hole country, 
you would perhaps be offered fifty dollars a 
pair for the tusks of your elk before you got 
to the railroad. This, at least, has been 
the experience of friends. Any country in 
the world but this would stop that sort 
of traffic forever, and not only legislate 
against it but enforce the laws against it. 

There have been some wild-eyed meas- 
ures discussed by a few this year looking 
toward the driving of the great elk herd 
from the winter range either to the Bighorn 
Mountains or down into Colorado. It is 
difficult to believe there can be any sincer- 
ity in any such plan. It is absolutely 
absurd. You cannot drive elks like so 
many cattle; and, even if thousands of 
them could be driven away from their 
natural habitat as it now remains, it would 
simply mean their speedier butchery, for 
they would be cut off from their retreat to 
the only refuge they have left—the high 
mountains of Yellowstone Park and its 
vicinity. We need intelligence of a prompt 
sort in Washington in regard to this mat- 
ter. The great remaining elk herd, less by 
some thousands as it annually becomes, is 
one of our best dividend payers. It would 
be a national disgrace to allow it to perish. 
That disgrace threatens now. 


Protective Legislation Needed 


There was, perhaps, stern necessity back 
of the extermination of the buffaloes, for 
the plains could not have been farmed with 
the buffaloes left on them. There is no 
reason in the world, on the other hand, why 
the elks should be exterminated. They 
cost nothing when left to themselves, unless 
the trifling expense of a little hay each 
winter be considered, and use country 
which cannot be settled. As a matter of 
fact, the National Government ought to 
protect the elk forever in all the forest re- 
servesroundthepark. Elks, sheep and cows 
do not mix well together. The trifling fees 
received for the grazing privileges of the 
reserves over the winter range of the elks 
in no way means so much in dollars and 
cents to this country as the protection of 
the elksthemselves. Onthe other hand, the 
National Government ought to purchase 
that winter range—hay ranches and all— 
and add it to the game-refuge area of the 
country adjacent to the park. That would 
solve the elk problem at once and, granted 
decent administration, would mean prac- 
tical success for every man who cared to 
make a fall big-game hunt in the Rockies. 
It would mean very much money for 
Wyoming, Idaho and Montana for years 
to come. What those states will do in 
Congress remains to be seen. 

As matters stand even today, elk hunting 
is not to be considered an impossible ambi- 
tion for the man who has financial means 
to back himself for it. It is more certain 
than moose hunting, though perhaps a 
little more expensive than a moose hunt in 
Canada. It requires a considerable pack 
train, handled by a considerable camp per- 
sonnel, but it is fairly sure of success— 
perhaps more so than any other form of 
big-game hunting we have left among our 
American sports. 

Practiced as it should be, hunting the 
elk is big-game stalking at its best. IH, 
however, it all had to be done on foot our 
elks would last much longer. Mounted 
on sure-footed mountain stock, the elk 
hunter does not have to walk very much; 
in fact, very often can ride horseback al- 
most within shooting distance of his game. 
At most, the hardest part of the day’s 
travel is done in the saddle; though, when 
the country grows too rough, one is obliged 
to dismount and do the rest of his work on 
foot, of course. For the Eastern man un- 
used to high altitudes this is apt to be 
rather severe work; but there is absolute 
stimulant in the air and water of that 
country, and one can do more work in a day 
in the mountains than he can in ‘the lower 
altitudes. d 

If your guide knows his business you 
will go pretty directly to the elk country. 
After making camp you will have to pros- 
pect for signs of your game. Once, as has 
been stated above, the elk would have an- 
nounced himself with his far-carrying bugle 
note. Sometimes elks have come into the 
edge of the camp circle and stood braying 
their challenge to the horses picketed there. 
Parties have arisen from bed to drive them 
from among the tent ropes at night; and 
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How I Can Make the 
Rigoletto Cigar at 10c the 
Best Cigar in the World 


HE actual tobacco in a cigar is usually the small part of 

its cost. It is the expense of making, of wrapping, of pack- 
ing, the tariff, the waste, and the selling that make the ordinary 
cigar cost more than it is worth. 


It is by cutting down these extra expenses that I have been able 
to make the Rigoletto Cigar the best in the world—and still sell 
it for 10c. J buy the highest priced tobacco that can be bought. I 
could not pay a higher price if I wanted to. ‘There is no 
better tobacco. I pay more for my filler and more for my 
wrapper than I did when I was making cigars in Havana that 
sold up to $1.00 apiece. 


Eliminating Unnecessary Expenses 


I moved my factory from Havana to this country in order to 
escape the tariff. By this I saved to the smoker’ at least $7.30 
on every hundred cigars. 


After 4 years’ experience in Tampa, I moved from there to 
Cleveland to still further cut down unnecessary cost. Here 
my actual expenses of manufacturing and packing are only one- 
half as much. In Tampa and Havana, I made as many as forty 
different sizes and shapes of Rigoletto Cigars. Now I make 
four (Perfecto Extra, Club House, Elegante and Panetela), which 
are standard. ‘This has enabled me to make a still further saving 
in production. Conditions in Tampa were such that my annual 
loss through cigars smoked and taken was $20,000 a year. 
Here in Cleveland, my employees do not smoke at their work. 


All these unnecessary expenses did not contribute one whit to 
the value of the cigar. They were pure waste, which you 
smokers must pay when you buy cigars made under those con- 
ditions. By eliminating this waste, I have been enabled to put 
into the Rigoletto Cigar the very finest tobacco. It is the best 
cigar in the world, barring none, no matter what the price. You 
will agree with this when you have smoked it. You will then 
want to buy it regularly. That is why I am making this 


Remarkable Special Offer 


: Send me $1.00, with the name of your dealer, and I 
PANETELA will send you 10 Rigoletto Cigars in any one of the 
Actual Size 4 standard sizes, which sell regularly at 10c straight. 

With these cigars I will send you, as an introduc- 
tory present, a seal leather cigar case which 
would retail for at least $1.00. Your name 
will be stamped on the flap in gold. 


Send me $5.00, with the name of your 
dealer, and I will send a box of 50 cigars 
along with a beautiful mahogany finished 
humidor with brass name-plate, lock and 
key. Your initials will be engraved on the 
plate. This humidor is solid and substan- 
tial. It has an exquisite hand-rubbed piano 
finish. It is equal to any you can buy for 
$3.00 or $4.00 at retail. 


These offers good in U. S. only. Now you 
understand, gentlemen, I can sell you only 
one box of cigars—and only on condition 
that you send the name of your dealer. 


In the future you must buy the 
Rigoletto Cigar through dealers. 
This offeris merely to get you 
acquainted with it quickly. 
Trythe Rigoletto,and youwill 
understand what real value 
you can get in a cigar for 10c 
when the unnecessary ex- 
penses are eliminated. 


BUEBSBESESBESeeeesseeEREMmETSEsessaeussssssausauas 


E. A. KLINE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Enclosed is $__________ for which you will please send me 


NOTICE TO DEALERS 


This is the second of a series of 
advertisements to tell smokers 
everywhere about the wonderful 
value of Rigoletto Cigars. 

The distribution of the Rigoletto 
will be Nation-wide in a short 
time. It is to your advantage to 
stock it at once and take advan- 
tage of the great interest we are 
arousing. If your jobber cannot 
supply you, write to us. 


E. A. KLINE & COMPANY 


(case) 


cigars and cigar Chamidor 


) as described, fully prepaid. 


Color Shape = 


My dealer’s name is 2 


Address 


My name is. 


Address 
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We'll Pay $2,500 


For Letters About Oatmeal 


We ask letters from people giving 
actual examples of the good one de- 
rives from oatmeal. 


The main facts about oats are quite 
generally known. Oats are richer in 
elements that feed brains, nerves and 
bodies than any other grain that grows. 


As an energy food—a food for vim — 
nothing compares with oats. As a 


For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 100 


next best, 
next best, 
next best, 
next best, 


best letters, $100 


food for growing children nothing takes 
their place. 

Yet only two-thirds of the homes 
in America regularly serve oatmeal. 
In but half of the homes is it a daily 
diet. So we ask you who know what 
oatmeal does to help us inform the rest. 

For the 185 letters which best serve 
this purpose we offer the following 
prizes: 


$500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 


each 
50 
25 


each ... 
each A 
each A 


each . . 


185 separate prizes, totaling $2,500.00 


This contest closes December 1, 1911. 
Soon after that date checks will be sent 
to the prize winners. And all who 
write letters will be given the names of 
the prize winners. 


Valuable Facts 


Here are samples of facts which we 
regard as being of value to others. 


Archdeacon Sinclair, an Englishman, 
says that in his family and his father’s 
family there were twenty six-footers, 
all brought up on oatmeal. 


The Director of Athletics in a great 
university states that oatmeal is the 
food for athletes. It has been with him 
a regular diet for over forty years. 

The superintendent of a school for 
delinquent boys says that these boys, 
when fed largely on oatmeal, show 
immediate and marked improvement. 


A physician of the tenements, deal- 
ing largely with children who are wan 
and incapable, says their greatest lack 
is proper nutrition. In those sections 
only one home in twelve is an oatmeal 
home. 

A nerve specialist states that Ave- 
non (an extract of oats) has proved 
itself one of our greatest tonics. 


A superintendent in charge of 2,000 
woodsmen in Maine, after consulting 
with experts, has adopted oatmeal as 
the chief food for endurance. 


A teacher whose pupils rarely get 
oatmeal says the children lack con- 
centration. Their usual breakfast fails 
to fit them for study. Two hours 


before noon they become entirely in- 
capable. 

Sir Critchton-Browne, a high Eng- 
lish authority, cites experiments on 
animals which show how oatmeal de- 
velops the thyroid gland. 

Dr. Arnold Lorand, in his book, 
“Old Age Deferred,’’ shows how this 
gland affects one’s apparent age. It 
is argued that proper care of these 
ductless glands can ward off age as 
much as twenty years. 


What We Seek 


From men and women in position 
to know them, we seek for other facts 
like these. 

But we also want facts from indi- 
vidual experience. Many a mother 
has seen wondrous examples of how 
children thrive on oatmeal. 

Many a brain-worker has learned 
from experience how much such work- 
ers need the phosphorus in oats. Many 
a muscle-worker knows how oatmeal 
adds to one’s endurance. Many a 
person, when in need of more vigor, 
has tried a 30-day diet of oats. Doubt- 
less many old people who still retain 
youth know that oatmeal has helped 
them do it. We ask for all these facts. 

No letters or names will be pub- 
lished. But the facts, when important, 
will be carried by us to tens of millions 
of people. The letters most helpful 
to people in general will be the prize- 
winning letters. 

Address all letters to The Quaker 
Oats Company, Contest Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Quaker Oats 


The rich, plump oats make the best 
oatmeal. We select them by 62 sift- 
ings. We get but ten pounds of 
Quaker Oats from a bushel. 


These luscious oats, prepared by our 
process, form the most delicious oat 
food in existence. Yet Quaker Oats— 
the very utmost in oatmeal—costs but 
one-half cent per dish. Do you think 
that it pays, in this premier food, to 
serve an inferior grade? 


The Quaker Oats Company 


CHICAGO 


Regular size 
package, 10c 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
trade, 25c. 


The prices noted 
do not apply in 
the extreme West 
or South. 


Look for the 
Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 
(213) 
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old hunters will tell you that sometimes 
they could hardly sleep at night for the 
constant roaring of the elks about them. 
You are not apt to be troubled in that way 
so much nowadays. If only you could have 
the mountains all to yourselves it would 
be easy, but there will be many hunting 
parties besides your own; and when the 
firing begins, early in the season, the game 
makes back to the high country—so that 
your success largely depends on your luck 
in getting into country where you will not 
find the game frightened away by others. 

Field glasses are useful in all such moun- 
tain work. You will find a good pair of 
strong opera glasses very practical and 
lighter than the regular field glasses. 
Every ounce counts in mountain climbing. 
The most powerful glass is by no means the 
best hunting glass. You want field as well 
as power in your glass. 

The chances today are all in your favor 
and all against the game. You do not need 
to be so good a stalker or so good a shot as 
Kit Carson was in order to get an elk. He 
used a short-range rifle that shot a round 
ball—had to get close and put it in the 
right place. The modern high-power rifle 
is a terrible thing. With it and its flat 
trajectory, combined with fearful hitting 
po er, the modern hunter covers a wider 
range and in a more deadly fashion. He 
should remember, however, that not even 
with a high-velocity rifle can he knock 
down in its tracks an elk simply by hitting 
it in any chance place. All males of the 
deer family are full of vitality in the fall 
season and a big bull elk will sometimes 
stand three or four shots through the body 
before it will drop. Many and many an 
elk, fatally shot, makes its escape over 
rocks on bare country where it cannot be 
trailed. 

It should be the aim of the man hunting 
elk, or any other big game,’to get as close 
as possible—and to do the business with one 
shot if possible. To this end do not beina 
hurry about shooting if the animal is partly 
hidden by cover. Always place the shot 
well forward—through the shoulder or the 
lungs. Even thus you probably will not 
stop your elk instantly. Some old hunters 
always try the neck shot, knowing that an 
animal shot through the neck is killed at 
once. Ifyou are a steady shot and close 
enough, that is theesafest of all-shots for 
you to make. Never shoot an elk through 
the middle of the body or far back if you 
can help it. The vital part is well in front. 


Choosing Your Head 


Do not shoot the first head of horns you 
see when you get among the game. Take 
your time; study the herd carefully if you 
come upon one; and when you have found 
the big fellow you want put all the others 
out of your plans, so far as they will allow 
you to do that. Study all the heads care- 
fully through your glasses. You can still 
get a fairly good head; but you must not 
any longer expect the giant heads of earlier 
years, for they simply do not exist. 

The skinning and butchering of a full- 
grown elk is something like work. The 
great antlers are awkward to get out of the 
mountains, and they are awkward to han- 
dle even when you get them home, because 
few rooms of modern houses have ceilings 
high enough to give them good accom- 
modation. No elkhead looks the same on a 
wall as it does in the woods. The taxider- 
mist is obliged to mount it, not with the muz- 
zle extended but pointing down at a sharp 
angle, so that the tips of the antlers will 
clear the wall behind. When you see your 
big bull bugling you will notice that his 
antlers are back, his nose raised; and when 
he walks he never holds his head in the 
wooden, perpendicular fashion that the 
taxidermist always gives him. Some- 
times an elkhead is mounted sidewise or 
horizontal, with the muzzle parallel to the 
ceiling and not at right angles to the floor. 
No elk really looks like that either; so you 
have the choice of two evils in the shape 
your trophy isto assume. A grand trophy 
it is, however—one of the grandest of big- 
game trophies any quarter of the world 
ever furnished. 

Fifteen years ago hunters were selling 
elkhorns—very good antlers too—for three 
to five dollars a pair. They get twenty- 
five, fifty, a hundred dollars for a good pair 
now; and, by the time you buy a mounted 
elkhead in a curio shop of a Western city of 
today you will perhaps pay one hundred 
to two hundred dollars—if the dealer 
thinks you have that much. Even so, as a 
purely commercial proposition, that is the 
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The man who wants to be his own 
boss should live in Des Moines 


F you want to have your own busi- 
ness, where you will not be “ over- 
shadowed” by huge concerns, or 
frozen out bye ‘inherited ownership 
of markets,’ come to Des Moines. 

Here you have a certainty— 

Des Moines is the natural central maria 
of the most prosperous territory on the globe. 
No other section is so continuously and 
increasingly prosperous. In 1910 the agri- 
cultural products of Iowa alone were worth 
$641,000,000. The per capita wealth of lowa 
is fifty per cent greater than that of the 
United States. 


Des Moines —The City of Certainties 


is the heart of all this great business territory —the metropolis of 
it all—without city competition —and so great zs the demand of 
the surrounding country that Des Moines today supplies only 
one-third of it. For example, farm wagons and implements 
should be made in and sold from Des Moines — the center ofdemand — 
instead of in the east. 

Begin business ; open a branch ; move your industry to Des Moines. 
Investigate. Ask questions. Write the Greater Des Moines Com- 
mittee about it. Tell us what you want to do. We have nothing to 
sell; we have much to tell. We sever make a charge for our services. 
We give each inquiry prompt, individual attention, Fill the coupon 
below, and we will send you ‘‘ WEALTH" and other printed infor- 
mation about Des Moines; or write us a letter asking for special 
information. 


All Railways Allow Stop-Overs Here 


The Greater Des Moines Committee 
107 Coliseum Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
CERTAINTY COUPON 

Greater Des Moines Committee 
107 Coliseum Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Send me ‘‘WEALTH’' and the Des Moines Certainty Book. 


My Business is. 


Name. 


Address 


If your dealer hasn’t 
“N F 10” Shoe Laces 


it will pay you to send to the 
factory for them—they’ re the 


best shoe laces ever made for 
high shoes, and stand a strain 
of 200 lbs. to the foot with- 
out breaking. 


Give your dealer a chance first, but 
if he hasn’t them don’t take a substi- 
tute. Send 10 cents to us and get a 
pair of these unequaled laces—neatest, 
strongest, longest-wearing. 


Guaranteed 6 months 


Black or tan in four lengths for men’s and women’s 
high shoes. Write for booklet showing complete line. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. A Reading, Pa. 


Makers of the famous Nufashond .« . 
Silk Oxford Laces and Corset Laces 


SEE Festesit tess 


ISTINCTIVENESS and _ beauty 

are not the only features of Larter 
Vest Buttons that commend them to the 
well-dressed man. They have the fa- 
mous Larter automatic backs, which 
have no parts to separate and can be in- 
serted or removed instantly. 


LARTER 


SHIRT STUDS 


& LARTERVEST BUT TONS 


TE. Every Larter Shirt Stud or Vest 
Button may be identified by this —R. 


trade-mark on the back. It is a guaran- 
tee that if an acci- : 

dent happens to the 

back a new one will 

begiveninexchange. 


= If your jeweler 

cannot supply 
you, write us for the 
name of one who can. 


Write for — See 
Illustrated Booklet. 


It suggests the correct 
jewelry for men, for all 
occasions. 


| Larter & Sons, 2] Maiden Lane, N Y. 
| 


BECOME A 
NURSE 


“ The value of the course 
cannot be overestimated. 
At first I earned $12.50 a 
week, but before I had 
studied six months I gained 
so much practical knowl- 
edge that I received $20 to 
$30 a week. I have almost 
doubled my earning power.” 
Mrs. Beatrice Reeve, Chautauqua 
Nurse, Vancouver, B.C. (Photo.) 


A Larter Vest Button 


showing 
side vteqw 


een eemrnrenn gS 


a Send for a copy of 
“How I Became a Nurse’”’ 
and our Year Book explain- 
ing method: 248 pages with 
intensely interesting expe- 
riences by our graduates, who 
mastered the art of profes- 
sional nursing bythe C.S.N. 
home-study course. 
Thousands of our graduates, 
with and without previous ex- 
perience, are today earning $10 
(to $25 a week. 


TENTH YEAR ; 
‘TheChautauqua School 
of Nursing 
305 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


) Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar ex- 
amination. Write today for proof 
and free 112-pp. cat’g. We make 
yourhomeauniversity. Leading 
home-study law course in Amer. 
Our text prepared by deans and 
professors from the big law col- 
leges— Harvard, Chicago, Ill., 
t : Wis., Mich., Ia., Stanford and 
others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business law course, 
LaSalle Extension University, Box 2357, Chicago, Il. 


MARVEL SOLDER¢ 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


inall kinds of household utensils—enameled, ff 

tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders IV ith- 

out Heat. Justsqueeze from tube and spread 

over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 

it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 
inery. Fine for motorists. 

Send 10c for trial tube. 


MARVEL SOLDER CO. — 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, NewYork QUICK SALES BiG PROFITS 


MEMORY 
the BASIS 
$ of All 
Z Knowledge 
ctually than 
your memory. Send today for my. free 
book ‘‘How to Remember’’— Faces, .Names, 
Studies— Develops Will, Concentration, Self-Confi- 
Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 


Sse MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Aud’t’m Bldg., Chicago 


entor gets rich; another gets nothing. New 128 p. book 


P: nt Fortune of Vital Advice, Great Value and 


he; Intense Interest to Inventors, tells 
why, About Prizes, Rewards, Etc. Fortune- Making Inventions 
tand Future. Mailed for 8 cents postage. 


Publishers Patent Sense, Dept. 35, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
. 
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cheapest way you can get your elk today. 
To pick him out on the hoof and bag him to 
your own rifle will probably cost you from 
one thousand to twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. In five years, if the present situation 
of the still remaining elk herd of the con- 
tinent shall not be changed, perhaps you 
will not be able to pay twice that money 
and get a decent head legally in any part of 
this or any other country. ; 

There is a little—a very little—big game 
scattered through the remoter part of the 
Rockies today. Not very much remains. 
It is a mere chance if you see a grizzly out- 
side of Yellowstone Park in the summer- 
time. It is difficult to get legally a good 
bighorn sheep or a pronghorn antelope. 
Whitetail and blacktail deer still may be 
called fairly common; and, as has been 
stated, it is by no means impossible or diffi- 
cult to get a fairly good elkhead today if 
you have the time and money—in short, 
it is a certainty you can do so, but that 
certainty is going to be mighty brief. 

By all means, take your elk hunt; and, 
by all means, when you come back from it 
start in to stalk your Congressman. It is up 
to the Congressmen and not to the sports- 
men of this country. This splendid animal 
is too noble a creature—and too commer- 
cially valuable a creature, if it comes to 
that—to be exterminated, as it certainly 
will be in a very short time if matters con- 
tinue in the good old American fashion that 
now exists. 


The Phalanger Family 


NE of our consuls in Australia wrote 

the other day of a scheme now on foot 
in that country for “farming opossums,” 
which, it is proposed, shall be encour- 
aged to breed under conditions of semi- 
domestication, their skins being in great 
demand at high prices for export, especially 
to the United States. 

As a matter of fact there are no opos- 
sums in Australia. The animals referred to 
are those strange creatures called ‘‘phalan- 
gers,” some species of which are provided 
with flying membranes—somewhat like 
those of our flying squirrels—stretched 
between their fore and hind limbs. They 
have woolly coats, long and _ usually 
prehensile tails and large claws. 

They feed on the leaves, fruits and blos- 
soms of trees, and to some extent on insects. 
In the vast forests of New South Wales the 
yellow-bellied flying phalanger is a numer- 
ous species and eats the flowers—some of 
them huge in size—of various kinds of euca- 
lypts. Very rarely does it descend to the 
ground; and, if pursued, it seeks flight 
by climbing to the topmost branch and 
making a series of astonishing leaps from 
treetop to treetop. 

The so-called “‘pigmy” flying phualanger 
is less in size than a mouse and feeds on 
honey obtained from flowers. Its agility is 
amazing and it is said to make a charming 
pet. The two species described as chiefly 
desirable for their fur, however, are the 
long-eared and short-eared phalangers— 
the former being a native of the plains 
regions all over Australia and Tasmania, 
while the latter, which has the more valu- 
able skin, is found in the highlands of 
Eastern Australia. 

Unfortunately these fur-bearers have 
been so persistently hunted and are so 
easily trapped that they are approaching 
extinction. It is proposed, therefore, to 
rear them on farms, providing small boxes 
for them among the branches of eucalyptus 
trees. They are very gentle, harmless, 
easily tamed and spend their days fast 
asleep, doing their foraging in the night. 

Sometimes they are called opossums, but 
they are very different animals. Opossums 
are found exclusively in the New World; 
and the Virginia species, which is the one 
familiarly known to us, ranges not only all 
over temperate North America but into 
Central and tropical South America, where 
it is called the ‘‘crab-eating opossum.” In 
some towns in tropical America it serves a 
useful purpose as a nocturnal scavenger, 
seeking shelter by day on roofs and in 
sewers. 

There are many other species of opos- 
sums, one of which, the “woolly opossum,” 
ranges from Central Mexico to Southern 
Brazil. It is bright red in color and only a 
little bigger than a house-mouse. Most 
curious of all the opossums, however, is the 
“vapock”’—from Guatemala to Southern 
Brazil—which has webbed feet. It is 
aquatic, living on small fishes, crustaceans 
and waterbugs. 
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To the House 


Whether home, apartment building or business block 


Owner of the 


Every consideration of convenience, health, economy of up- 
keep, earning power of your investment and security against rapid 
depreciation demands that you install the 


STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 


Like modern heating, lighting and plumbing, the science of cleaning has 
passed beyond the experimental stage. Every really up-to-date 
house is assumed to be equipped with the ample piping necessary 


|, for the installation of air cleaning machinery. 


The selection of the system certain to meet every require- 
ment of efficiency and economy is one of the most 
important considerations of the modern builder. 
Effective cleaning depends upon 21” piping with 2” 
openings. 

The TUEC has demonstrated its claim upon your 
attention on every point. 


4 
I 


In a recent test of five of the leading stationary air 
cleaning systems, conducted for the City of Detroit, 
Michigan, by a board of disinterested engineers of in- 
ternational reputation, consisting of Professor John R. 
Allen, of the University of Michigan; Mr. Charles H. 
Treat, Chief Designer of the American Blower Company, 

# and Mr. Howard E. Coffin, Vice-President and Chief 
Designer of the Hudson Motor Car Company, all of whom are 
members of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
TUEC was unanimously declared to be the system of highest 


The TUEC scored a total of 97.6 points out of a possible one 
hundred, its nearest competitor scoring but 85.5 points. 


The TUEC can be installed in any house, old or new, large or small, 
and is fully guaranteed. It is preéminently the most desirable of 
all vacuum cleaners. 


But let our Booklet tell you all about it. Write today. 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
22 Hurford Street Canton, Ohio 


TUEC Companies in most of the large cities. Some 
territory still open. Write for terms. 


“Style,” “Fit” and “Wear” 


have been worn threadbare in 
shoe advertisements, for, after all, 
no shoe could hope to survive 
in competition that does not at 
least c/aim these qualities. 


The Ralston Shoemakers, however, have given 
a new meaning to each of these old words. A trial 
will show you what we mean. 


Fashions for exacting men are our specialty. 
Ralstons are foot moulded—a fundamentally 
and radically different idea in shoe mak- 
ing. We guarantee their durability in 
very plain words. 

Send for Ralston Book 
“STYLE TALK”—Free 


Shows proper footwear for all occa- 
sions for men. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street 
Campello (Brockton) 
Mass. 


Sold in over 3900 
towns. Ask your 
dealer for them, 


Style No, 60 
Tan Spartan Button 
New Klaxon Last 
Double Sole 


Union Made $4.00 +00 


+ at 
# 332 
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Twins? 
No. 


Totai strangers. 


They picked out the 
same ready-made suit, 
that’s all. 

This doesn’t happen to 
men who wear mer- 
chant-tailored clothes 
made of 


TRA MAR , U.S, PAT OFFICE 


Guaranteed fabrics 


These fabrics, cut to your 
measure by a good merchant 
tailor, will give youclothesthat 
fit perfectly and are absolutely 


exclusive as to pattern. 


We make Shackamaxon fabrics of the pure wool of live fleeces. 
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‘They 


are woven with extreme care on slow-running looms and are sold only 
to merchant tailors. You can’t get Shackamaxon in ready-made clothing. 


A merchant tailor’s skill, together with Shackamaxon beauty and durability 


will give you a perfect suit. 


Always look for the name “‘ Shackamaxon” stamped on the back 


of every yard. 


If you don’t find it, the fabric isn’t Shackamaxon. 


Write us for the new Shackamaxon fall style book and correct dress chart; also the name of a 
tailor near you handling Shackamaxon fabrics. 


J R Keim & Co. 


The ‘‘Caddie”’ 
You can secure this beautiful paint- 
ing in full color. ‘This is a remark- 


able character study in water color by 
the famousartist, L. K. Earle, N. A. 


A fine reproduction (witha wide mat 
ready for framing), bringing forthall 
the beauty of the original, can be 
secured at all Stetson Agencies. 
Price 50c. 

If it is not convenient for you to obtain a copy 


in this manner, notify us and we will gladly 
forward one, postpaid. 


Clawfoot, 
dealers or direct. 


Shackamaxon Mills 


N 
You will save money by putting 
these bookcases in your home. 

The handsome designs, the rich 
finish, the removable non-binding 
doors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands, make 
them far better than the old fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 
and high quality is guaranteed. Write for our artistic 


catalogue M with colored illustrations showing Sanitary 
Mission and Standard Styles. 


Gunn Furniture Company 


Philadelphia 


TY LISHLY dressed gen- 
tlemen find The Stetson 
Shoe meets all require- 

ments—those preferring ease 

and consolation for their 
feet discover in The Stetson 
nature-shapes, especially The 

Corndodger, the acme of 

comfort. 


Fall Style Book 
and Name of 
Nearest Dealer 
on Request. 


“*Stetsons cost more by the pair—less by the year.” 
New York, 7 Cortlandt Street; Springfield, Mass., 170 Worthington 
Street; Cleveland, Ohio, 6 Hollenden Arcade; Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Jenkins Arcade Building; 1230 Market Street, Philadelphia— A. H. 
Geuting Company. 


The Stetson Shoe Company 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts 


Live Shoe Dealers should write for our Stock Book 
and Proposition. 


Sold by 
3 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE BOY WHO 
STAYED AT HOME 


(Continued from Page 29) 


safe in the district and the farmers for miles 
round would bring as much as six or seven 
thousand dollars to me for temporary de- 
posit, at one time and individually, merely 
out of self-protection. With the advent of 
the trolley these sums gradually increased. 

It struck me forcibly one day that I was 
neglecting a golden opportunity in not 
exacting my toll out of the stream of wealth 
that was pouring in and out of my store. 
I immediately sent down to the state capi- 
tal for a copy of the banking laws, brushed 
up my knowledge of commercial law, which 
I had allowed to become seedy, and started 
a private bank. I had the safe and the de- 
posits—what more did I want? Assoon as 
I changed the name of that safe and called 
it a bank, the deposits, which I got at the 
prevailing rate of interest and loaned at a 
higher, began to double and then to go up 
by leaps and bounds. I have said always 
that the trolley brought my bank, which 
now has a capital of ten thousand dollars 
and deposits of two hundred and thirty-six 
thousand dollars, to my door. I am quite 
content to let it march off with that share of 
my mercantile business which it deems fit 
to take and which no effort of my own can 
prevent from going anyhow. I was just in 
time, too, for our village was on the eve of 
building an electric-light plant and of estab- 
lishing a sewage system, and the bank at 
Centerville was preparing to float the bonds. 
Both issues came to me—not because the 
promoters wished me to have them, but 
because, for obvious reasons, they couldn’t 
afford to disregard me. 

No matter how long I may live, I never 
shall forget the bright young engineer 
the promoters sent down to superintend 
the construction of our electric-light plant. 
He was a superior mortal, but he was sug- 
gestive; for one day, when our power-house 
was almost completed and we were about 
ready to let the water slide over the dam 
we had constructed in the river to turn the 
wheels of the machinery, that youth turned 
round to me, with a supercilious grin on his 
smooth face, and muttered: 

“Good Lord! what in thunder are you 
jays going to do with the rest of that 
power?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing,”’ he answered. 

Try as I would, that was all I could get 
out of him. It bored him to discuss scien- 
tific matters, he said. It didn’t bore me to 
think about them, though; and all that 
night I sat up in bed trying to put together 
two and two, that absolutely refused tomake 
a logical four. Finally they added up and 
came out even; and then I wanted to run 
through the village, without pausing to 
change my nightgown for my clothes, and 
hang up on my premises the sign: ‘Owing 
to the idiocy of the owner, this bank has 
decided to go into voluntary bankruptcy.” 


From Banking to Real Estate 


I spent the next morning in buying up at 
my price what I could of the bottom’ands 
on both sides of the river near the dam. 
They never were considered good for any- 
thing; and when my purchase became com- 
mon talk Mose Feltner’s only comment 
was to tap his forehead with his index finger 
and wink knowingly. Still, I don’t blame 
Mose; for I had been crazy—that was per- 
fectly true—but I hadn’t been more crazy 
than anybody else. It’s an amazingly curi- 
ous thing what we sit round and neglect 
to do simply because the other fellow has 
never thought of doing it. Of course, when 
my saw and planing mill went up, Mose 
proclaimed that any fool might have 
thought of that; and again I take off my 
hat to Mose’s sapience. Any fool might; 
but then I happened to be the only fool 
that did. Probably the same observation 
might have been passed about the discovery 
of steam. 

I was just considering the advisability 
of putting up a big sign near the railroad 
tracks—this partly out of consideration to 
poor Mose, who had fired all his conversa- 
tional ammunition—proclaiming that I had 
several choice factory sites, with water- 
power attached, for sale at a bargain, when 
big labor troubles broke out in the piano 
and organ, shoe and corset factories of 
Moscow, which lay sixty miles to the west 
of us and boasted of a big foreign popula- 
tion. Changing my tactics at once, I chose 
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Probably all that you 
know about the knit muf- 
fler you have guessed — 
‘and every guess may be 
wrong. Why not experi- 
ence for yourself the de- 
lightful comfort of the 
PHOENIX —first and 

best of snap mufflers? 

Instantly adjustable and 
beautifully knit, it is a smart 
addition to the apparel of man, 
woman or child. Thoroughly 
protective to throat and chest, 
it gives warmth without weight. 


Hi-Button Militaire Shaped Neck 
Turn-Over Collar Auto Scarf 


All these new styles at dry goods 
stores and haberdashers. 


50c, $1.00, $1.50, up to $5.00 


Look for the PHOENIX label. 


........ 
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Phoenix Knitting Works 
210 Broadway, Milwaukee 


Makers of the celebrated 
Phoenix Guaranteed Silk Hose 


rr 


. _ Luxury and Ease | 
Me for all tired feet 
= | 


titi... 


Real 

Mocca- 

sins of Gen- : 

uine Buckskin, 

soft and pliable é 

as thick velvet, ™ 

warm as heavy feltand | Ais cob 


durable as rawhide. ! , 
“cc 99 s 
YIPSI” Indian Shoes 

FOR MEN—an ideal den or smoking $ 25 
slipper. Travelers, put a pairin your 2: 
grip. Size 544to10, postpaid. . . 
FOR LADIES—a dainty dressing shoe. 00 
Mothers find them silent and warm to 2: 
slip on at night. Size 244 to 7, postpaid 
FOR BOYS—a real Indian Shoe for indoors or 
out. Size 24 to 5, $1.90 postpaid. 
Flexible Elk Sole sewed on, 25c extra per pr. 

Your dealer can get these or we will mail either style. 
Booklet of a dozen others—wzatled Free. |! 

Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co. 

1060 Cross St. 


ON EVERY SHOE 
Dealers—Write for terms. Fast sellers. 


MOVING WEST? | 
; Be a Ww: 4 oa] = i 
Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Reduced 
Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from W: 
ern States, Write today for colored maps and informati 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPAN 
SOS Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 


29 Broadway, New York. 


Floors 


The most trying test of varnish 

is on floors. It must there with- 

_ stand dirt, water, heels and casters— 
rocking, romping and wear. 

Elastica is the floor finish which 

_ keeps its newness. Elastica has in 

its composition the requisite 

- amount of oil to make it elastic 

and durable, and that oil is so 

treated by our own secret process 


} that Elastica dries quickly. The 


{| a floor finish. 


most severe usage will not mar it. 

_ Water cannot spot it. 
Elastica meets all your ideas of 
It is the result of 


| 40 years spent in studying varnish. 


Find It Out 


Please let us prove the facts. You don’t 


_ want a floor finish which is brittle or 


transient if Elastica does what we claim. 
It is easy to prove that Elastica does 


} what nothing else can do. 


| FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations, 


These Things Free 


We want to send you a book, ‘How to 
Finish Floors,” filled with expert suggestions 
about finishing old and new floors. Also 
samples of Elastica coated on paper to try. 
Also a beautiful bookmark—just to repay 
you for writing us. 


Simply send your name and address—a 
postal will do. 


Ask for Book 106 


Address Standard Varnish Works, 29 
Broadway, New York, or 2620 Armour 
Avenue, Chicago, or 301 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Or International Varnish 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


‘No. 1, for exterior use—Elastica No. 2, for interior 


a. use—Satinette White Enainel, ior interior and exterior 
decoration—Kleartone Stains and other Architectural 


Finishes. Ask your dealer. (50) 
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for my victim a manufacturer of cottage 
organs who—so I had heard—was selected 
for especially invidious attention in this 
strike as in every other, and then I took the 
train to Moscow to talk my choice factory 
sites to him. I urged the advantages of 
being away in a quiet corner by yourself, 
off from the main line of agitation and out 
of the strike belt. He couldn’t see it at 
first; the expense of moving and rebuilding 
appalled him. I left him to himself until 
the workers grew more violent—the out- 
look more serious; then I planned my 
second assault. This time, having seen his 
balance sheet, I was prepared to offer my 
land for next to nothing at all, to pay a 
certain sum toward the cost of migration 
and to invest a neat little amount for a part 
interest in the enterprise. A brick hurled 
through the window while we were buried 
in our calculations made up his mind for 
him. I often have regretted that I didn’t 
preserve that brick for an estimable relic 
and have it turned over into a paperweight, 
for my direct profits in the factory and the 
increase in my banking and store business, 
due to what I may call an unnatural growth 
in the population, have repaid the sacrifice 
I made of my land a thousandfold. 

When I returned home after my second 
visit with the organ manufacturer—to go 
back a bit—I found the superior engineer, 
accompanied by a couple of cityfied chaps, 
looking over my lots along the river. He 
looked disappointed when he caught sight 
of the sawmill, and his face fell when he 
learned of my preémption of all the other 
land worth owning. 

“Tt will teach me to shut up my mouth 
after this!”’ he said curtly. 

“Oh, you didn’t talk very much,’ I putin. 

“Like thunder I didn’t!” he roared. 

I was deeply touched by his chagrin and 
his disappointment; he was such a nice 
young man too—and so bright! I am 
sorry I never saw him again and that he 
didn’t come back to look at our organ fac- 
tory after it was in operation. It might 
have pleased him to discover how little 
water-power we jays were wasting. 


The Yellow Peril Comes to Town 


Of course Mose Feltner almost collapsed 
when he learned that the Rip-Van-Winkle- 
like sleep of our village and its aristocratic 
seclusion were to be rudely disturbed by 
the invasion of forty foreigners. ‘‘That 
feller won’t stop,” he growled, ‘until he 
rings some Chinese in on us. You see! 
He'll shove all of us old American settlers 
out of here. He don’t care for us; he only 
thinks of hisself.’’ 

However, Mose’s gloom over the situ- 
ation had its compensation. His joy knew 
no bounds when Hop Lung opened his 
laundry near the depot given us by the 
railroad that never had stopped at our vil- 
lage before the erection of the factory; for 
then, with the thrill known only to the 
prophet, he could shout until his lungs were 
tired: “I told ye so! Didn’t I tell ye so 
now? The great hordes of China is swoop- 
ing down on us. He has doomed this here 
village to the yaller peril!”’ Still, though 
he never brought him his shirts to launder, 
I believe that Mose was so grateful to Hop 
for bringing honor on the prophet in his 
own village that he wouldn’t have let the 
Celestial move away even had the peril 
been as great as he imagined. 

I see, now, that I have been so wrapped 
up in the discussion of my purely mer- 
cantile affairs that I have quite neglected 
my farm; but this is only figuratively 
speaking, for actually I had been giving it 
all along my closest personal attention. It 
was, no matter how much the term has 
been abused by those prone to use it too 
harshly and rashly, a model farm. It 
showed all the good results of my scientific 
studies and the summer courses I had 
taken at the state college of agriculture, 
which was another decided advantage that 
the trolley brought into closer relationship 
with our village. By the rotation of crops 
and the application of chemical fertilizers 
I made the land, that netted my father less 
than seven dollars an acre, yield me con- 
siderably over twenty. There were by- 
products, besides, which meant more to my 
store and my bank than the returns from 
the farm itself. Farmers, seeing my suc- 
cess, looked up to me and came to me for 
advice and assistance; and that brought 
me all sorts of business indirectly. If they 
wanted to buy or sell land, or locate else- 
where, they sought my opinion; and since, 
averaging it all up, my counsel proved 
good, they soon formed the habit of talking 
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CONFIDENCE 
The success of the present Thomas organization rests upon the confidence of the public 
in its product, its methods and its business integrity. 
ith a full realization of this fact the Thomas Executives place themselves squarely on 
record as exponents in the broadest sense of “‘ The Square Deal.” j 


Two Chassis |34-inch and 126-inch Wheel Base Four styles of Open 


Bodies Seven-Passenger Touring Car Five-Passenger Phaeton Four- 


Passenger Surrey Two-Passenger Runabout Price $4,000 for each type 


Enclosed bodies are built for both chassis and full details are given in our catalogue— 
“The Story of the Thomas,” which awaits your request. 


E.R. THOMAS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Dept. J, Buffalo 


THOMAS DECLARATIONS (No. 1) We assert that the 1912 Thomas“ Six-Forty’’ has the 
most powerful and effective brakes of any car of its weight and class, insuring the utmost safety to passengers. 
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Educator Shoes for men are made of the best material to 
be found—they give comfort to the feet—they conform to the shape 
of the foot—they are good to look upon. 


Educator Shoes for men are made in all the serviceable leathers, 
will wear well and are popular with men of good taste and refinement. 


One constant wearer has said to us,—‘If I could not find Educator 
Shoes I should be at a loss to know what kind of shoes to buy. 


Educator Shoes for men are sold by the best retailers everywhere 
at prices ranging from $3.00 to $5.50, according to style and leather. 


Educator Shoes are made for every member of the family. 
If your dealer is unable to supply you with Educators, write to us. 


We also make the All America, Armada and Signet Shoes for 
men, and the Mayfair Shoe and Mayfair Special Shoe for Women. 


| Rice & Hutchins, Incorporated, 14 High St., Boston, U.S. A. 
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Westinghouse Quality 


and the Best Way Ever Devised for Making Coffee in this 


Electric Percolator 


HE very latest thing in coffee makers is the 

Westinghouse Electric Coffee Percolator. It 

has just been placed on the market. It is so 
clean, so quick in action and so easy to work that 
the good coffee seéms to be made as if by magic. 


The percolator is made with the Westinghouse 
economical internal heating arrangement. The 


work must be done before any heat can escape. 


Every coffee lover and up-to-date woman should arrange to see 
the Westinghouse Electric Percolator * once. There is nothing else 
on the market in its class. 


If you would like your favorite department store to send you one, 
write us, giving name of the store. We will attend to the matter 
immediately. Any good electrical dealer or your lighting company 
can get it for you. 

There is an equally good Westinghouse electric device for every 
household purpose. These devices are practical. They are high 
grade. ‘That is what the Westinghouse name stands for on anything 
electrical. 

Address your letter about household devices to “Westinghouse, 
Household Dept. P, East Pittsburgh.” 

Do you know what electric lamp you are using? This is an 
important matter. The Westinghouse Wire Type Tungsten stands 
all the strain of everyday use and gives you three times the light for 
the same amount you are now paying. Rugged construction! A 
better light!) Any good dealer can furnish them. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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all their affairs over with me—from the 
marriage of their daughters and the placing 
of their sons to the making of their wills. 

In this connection I remember one of my 
customers—I will call him Caspar Zirn- 
dorffi—an easy-going, simple-hearted Ger- 
man, who had no end of trouble with 
his oldest daughter, Rosa. Flat-chested, 
hatchet-faced, carroty-haired, I am com- 
pelled to say in all candor that Rosa was no 
beauty; but if Rosa was short on looks she 
was long on will power, determination and 
character. It was a pity, I always thought, 
that Rosa didn’t have a trifle less character 
and a little more looks. The girl was a 
shrew of the first water. She would have 
flung a red-hot flatiron at the head of 
Shakspere’s tamer of shrews and had him 
on his hands and knees begging for mercy 
in less than no time. Good old Caspar and 
his timid wife, Hannah, didn’t dare breathe 
without looking out of the corners of their 
eyes to see whether or not the way in which 
they did it had dear Rosa’s approval. 

One day Caspar came in to see me; and, 
after beating about the bush for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, he came to the point of 
his visit with: “Mr. Schmidt, Josef 
Schréer wants to marry my daughter 
Rosa—on account of her money, I guess.’’ 

“Hurry up and let him do it,” I advised, 
“before he changes his mind. Hire an 
automobile and go with him to get the 
license.” 

“That’s all right enough,” he replied; 
“but you know as well as I do that Josef 
isn’t what you might call a respectable 
young man. He drinks; he gambles; and 
he is so lazy that he lets his poultry farm 
go to the dogs. Besides, he has a wooden 
leg. Everybody knows how it happened 
that he got a wooden leg.” 

“Nowadays, Caspar,” I comforted him, 
‘vou can’t get a son-in-law that hasn’t a 
few little faults. Give him the best artificial 
leg that money can buy for a wedding 
present and leave the rest to Rosa. Women 
like her just love to reform a man like him.” 

Six months after the marriage of Rosa 
Zirndorff and Josef Schréer old Caspar 
drove in from his farm to see me again, and 
naturally I asked him how the young 
couple I had helped to marry were getting 
along. 

“Getting along!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘You 
bet they get along! Mr. Josef he went on 
one spree the first week after the wedding; 
and when he woke up at eleven o’clock the 
next morning his old wooden leg was 
chopped up in the kindling pile and the 
artificial leg, that cost me one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, was locked up in the 
closet. Rosa, she had the key in her pocket. 
You ought to see their poultry farm now. 
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Even you would lend money on it! 


Rolling up Power and Money 


However, though I am willing to admit 
that nothing is easier than the giving of 
advice in general, I still do affirm that 
nothing is harder than handing it out to 
farmers in particular. It takes tact. Your 
farmer is the most independent man on 
earth. He has never had any other boss 
than himself on earth; and if there is 
anything he resents, even if he does you 
the honor of pretending to come to ask you 
for it, it is a frank and outspoken piece of 
advice that may happen to conflict with 
his own views. That is the reason why, I 
think, the city man who has served a hard 
apprenticeship in life misses that bit of 
rural psychology and so often fails as a 
country banker. Certain it is that, if I 
gained power through the exercise of such 
functions, it was only by being cautious 
and vigilantly judicious. 

I make bold to say that, in my capacity 
as attorney-at-large for the people, I 
worked a lasting benefit for our community, 
though I am just as frank in saying I was 
actuated in so doing by selfish quite as 
much as by altruistic motives. Many a 
young man, through my intervention, was 
sent to the agricultural college and grad- 
uated from it more valuable to the town- 
ship and more efficient for himself than if 
he had not had the benefit of that liberal 
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young fellow, who wanted to quit the f 
for the more alluring and illusionary p: 
pects the city at our door offered, 
restrained by a little fable that I never x 


of telling. “Once upon a time,” so 
fable began, ‘‘a poor farmer died and 
three sons. The older of these sons was ¢ 


bookkeeper in a neighboring city, the 4 
ond son was a clerk in the same metropolis, 
and the third, who was generally considered 
a fool, always had worked with his father 
on the farm and in the village store.” And 
the moral of it was, to skip the intervenin 
part with which those who have follo 
my career are familiar, that the clerk 
the bookkeeper were still where we 
found them, while the fool—well, 
know what became of this fool. 

Moreover, since the prosperity of 
community meant my prosperity, 
quite as much as to protect my loans on 
mortgages, when one of my customers a 
behind in his payments I made it a p 
tice to drive out to his farm, inspect it 
personally, find out where his trouble lay, 
and correct it—again I speak figuratively— 
by bending my hand to the plow. Nine 
times out of ten I discovered that 
delinquent had exhausted himself in ex.) 
hausting his soil and that he was suffering 
from an oversupply of knowledge in the art, 
of agriculture and an undersupply of the 
science of farming. 


; 
Mose Feltner’s Luck | 


Elevating the standard of efficiency of a 
community, however, by working with each 
of its members individually is one thing and 
lifting up the community all at once and as 
a whole is quite another. The former proc: 
ess may be more thorough, but the latter is. 
more speedy; and the difference between 
the two led me to request various profess 
in the agricultural college to visit our - 
lage for the purpose of giving lectures on 
their various specialties. Afterward I 
their lectures printed in pamphlet form ne 
distributed them broadcast. Incidentally— 
which I almost forgot to mention—I had 
my name printed in a prominent place on 
the covers. To further stimulate study 
along these lines I offered free tuition in the 
agricultural college for the best ] 
written by a county high-school pupil o 
Saving the Soil. Mose Feltner’s son wol 
it; and, though Mose swore openly fe 
he wouldn’t let him take the money, he 
came round to my bank privately —the| 
first time he had ever entered the prem-| 
ises—and asked if I had any objection to! 
paying the price of the tuition in advance. | 
When he had counted the currency two or 
three times and made sure that none of it! 
was counterfeit he chucked it in his pocket’ 
and muttered: “It’s just my hard luck) 
that it has to be my son who’s got to act 
as one of them there living advertisement 
of yours. The boy will never amount 
nothing anyhow.” It was impossible for 
Mose to utter a false prophecy. The essay | 
as we discovered after Mose had investe 
the prize in a wildcat mining scheme, was 
skillful paraphrase of one of the reports of| 
the United States Department of ie | 
ture. I still believe that Mose, and not his 
brainless son, was the original perpetrator 
of the infamy. 
Peace and good will to Mose! Ev 
village, I suppose, has a character more or 
less like him—and quite naturally, for the 
spirit of conservatism gone to seed must be 
embodied in flesh and blood, and the force 
inimical to change, enterprise and progr 
must find a voice. I suppose, too, that 
nearly all of our successful small communi-| 
ties have bankers more or less like me, w 
are prospering and making their fellows 
prosper through the employment of 
methods akin to those I have here detailed. 
Anyhow, when I open my Banker’s Re 
ister and look at the little red marks, cach 
denoting a village banker, with which 
map of the United States is peppered, I 
wonder whether it wouldn’t have been 
more modest and fit to have used 
pronoun “we” instead of the egotisti 
“TT”? in my—I mean in our—story. 
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r} The Multigraph in its sim- © 
_ plest form, for multiple 
- typewriting. It can read- = 
| ily be adapted for print- © 
| ing without interfering | 
with its primary use, 

DG LIL 


VERY brokerage and investment house 
of any size can add to its business and 
| fits by using the Multi 

| to its profits by using the Multigraph. 
‘t makes new customers by producing printed advertising and 
ictual typewritten form letters—to go direct through the mails, 
9 selected lists of logical prospects. That’s one way in which 
+ increases profits. 


_ Another way is by cutting down printing and typewriting 
osts 25% to 75%—a heavy dividend upon the investment. 
But a third way, of peculiar value to brokerage and invest- 


nent houses, is by rendering better service to customers. 


On | 


How it Adds to the Profits and Improves the Service 
of Brokerage and Investment Houses— Large or Small 


The ninth of a series 
of advertisements deal- 
ing with Multigraph 
applications to vari- 
ous lines of endeavor. 
Prior subjects: Retail- 
ing, manufacturing, 
wholesaling, banking, 
insurance, publishing, 
71 schools, transportation. 
Don’t wait. Write us 
now for the application to 
your line of business. 


HE better service and absolute pri- 
vacy it assures are alone an ample 


reason for investigating the possibil- 


ities of the Multigraph in your business. You can get into the 
mails with your daily and weekly market-letters and quotation- 
sheets very quickly after the close of the market, without rush- 
ing, and without keeping the office-force after hours. 

Every sheet will be a legible, clear-cut specimen of actual 
typewriting, with only one proof-reading. 

And think of the inestimable value of having the work done 
by your own employees, in the privacy of your own office! 
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Mulugraph department of the Wiliam R. Compton Company; 
| the office-building in which it is located; and examples of the 
| printing and typewriting it turns out on the Multigraph. 
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| In an Investment House 
| ie William R. Compton Company, of St. Louis and Chicago, is 


& one of many investment houses that are realizing the advantages 

f the Multigraph. 

| Here’s what Mr. Thomas N. Dysart, one of its Vice-Presidents, 
ys in a recent letter: 


| **Since the purchase of the complete Multigraph outfit from you last fall, it has been in 
onstant use in our office, both for circular letter work and office printing. We have found 
dat the Multigraph makes good al] that you claim for it, and we consider it one of the 
dispensable office-appliances in a modern, up-to-date office. 

**Y ou also installed for us a Universal Folding-Machine which handles all of our work of 


aat character expeditiously and at a great saving of both time and money.”’ 


r 
_ What the Multigraph is 


HE Miultigraph is a rapid rotary printing- 
4 machine and multiple typewriter combined in 


Qo 


The Multigraph: & 
Complete Unit. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless 
You Need it 


Berlilt. Pam: 


14 hee 
Pernt, 


Multigraph department of Bartlett Frazier Co.; the building 
containing the firm’s offices; and a few of the many typewritten 
and printed forms the firm produces by means of the Multigraph. 


In a Brokerage House 


HE house of Bartlett Frazier Co., grain brokers, Chicago, is a 
large concern—but not too large to appreciate the convenience 
and economy effected by the Multigraph. 


About twenty-five thousand sheets, of one form or another, is the 
daily average output of the machine. The market-letters are an important 
part of the output, of course; but besides these the house prints very 
many of its office and system forms at a substantial saving. Some of 
these are reproduced in miniature above; anda magnifying-glass will show 
you that they are real printing—even to the letterheads and sight drafts. 


More Profit with the Multigraph 
BOOKLET bearing the above title explains the 


me handy office-device. 

It occupies about the floor-space of the average 
pewriter-desk, and can easily be operated by your 
wn employees. 

As a printing-machine it does real printer’s printing 

t 25% to 75% less than printer’s prices. _ It prints 
rom its initial equipment of typewriter or Gothic type, 
tom special hand-set type, or from electrotypes that 
oe any size or face of type desired, besides 
ne-cuts, borders and ornaments. 

As a multiple typewriter it turns out as many form 
2tters in an hour as a stenographer could pound out in 
month on an ordinary typewriter. Every sheet is a 
erfect specimen of actual typewriting, ready for the 
ame and address to be accurately matched in if you 


desire. ‘Type-setting is semi-automatic. 

Driven by hand or electricity, and fed by hand or auto- 
atically, the Multigraph prints and typewrites at the rate of 
00 to 5000 sheets an hour. 
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HATEVER your business may be, you are safe 
in permitting an investigation with a view to the 
installation of a Multigraph. 

Our representative's report must prove to our 
satisfaction, as his demonstration must to yours, that 
the Multigraph will prove a profitable investment for 
you—or there can be no sale. In any event you're 
likely to receive valuable suggestions. 


Multigraph in detail, and is in itself an eloquent 
example of the quality of Multigraph printing in colors. 


It will be mailed free to men in executive positions 
who request it upon their business stationery. With 
it, if you so desire, we shall be glad to mail a booklet 
describing the Universal Folding-Machine—a great 
time and money-saver in automatically folding letters, 
circulars and the like. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


Executive Offices and Factory, Clay land 1800 East 40th Street 


BRANCH OFFICES: Where the Multigraph may be seen in operation: 


Atlanta; Baltimore; Berlin, Germany; 


Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Columbus; Dallas; Denver; Des Moines; Detroit; Hartford; 
Houston; Indianapolis; Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles; Memphis; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Montreal; 
Nashville; Newark; New Orleans; New York City; Norfolk; Oklahoma City; Omaha; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Portland, 
Ore.; Providence; Richmond; Rochester; San Francisco; Scranton; Seattle; Spokane; Springfield, Ill.; Springfeld, Mass. ; 
St. Louis; Toledo; Toronto; Vancouver; Washington; Winnipeg. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES: The International Multigraph Co., 79 Queen Street, London, E. C., England. 
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The Question of Strength 


But a lifting test shows the blacksmith to be 20 per cent. the 


\Y) eect: show these two men to be of equal muscular develop- 
ment 


stronger man. 
“professor ” 


The explanation of this difference in strength is that the 
of physical culture has by the use of-his 


“system” of gymnastics 


developed his muscles alone, while the blacksmith by actual work at his trade has 
developed not only his muscles but the tendons which attach the muscles to the 


bones. 


Ability to do work is the real test of strength. 


How is a fire insurance company’s strength determined? By alifting test, similar 
to that applied to the strength of these two men — the test of actual work done. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company does today the largest fire insurance 


business in America. 


In its one hundred years of life, it has paid the largest total 


fire loss of any American company and the largest loss in any 


one conflagration. 


It has today over twenty-four million dollars 


in assets, accumulated for the-protection of its policy holders by 


actual work in the business of fire insurance. 


The Hartford’s 


strength stands the highest test, so when you want fire insurance 


Insist on the HARTFORD 


If $500 will buy 


a style FF Packard piano 
—and life-long piano satisfac- 
tion—why pay more? Or run 
a risk by paying less? The 
better dealers everywhere sell 
Packard pianos and player 
pianos—on terms.’ Get cat- 
alogue BB from the 
Packard Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana—to-day. 


Corticelli Silks 


Too strong 
ToBreak — 


Quicker 
Sales — 
Cleaner 
Merchandise 7 


Sharpening wood 
pencils is a great i 
annoyance to cus- 

tomers. Wood pencils mean delay, 
smutty fingers, soiled merchandise. 


Blaisdell ?225i. 


are sharpened in a jiffy by simply nicking 
the paper with any sharp point and pull- 
ing off a strip of paper. The lead in 
Blaisdell Pencils is imported Bavarian 
Graphite, the finest lead in the world, 
uniform, smooth. Blaisdell Pencils come in every 
degree of hardness, with and without erasers. 
They are sold for 5c, 2 for 5c, 3 for 5c and lc each. 
We also make a complete line of ‘‘better’’ erasers. 
If your stationer cannot supply you, write for 
one of our special offers. 

Offer No. 1,10c, 3 assorted high grade lead 

pencils, Offer No. 2, 25c, 3 assorted high 

grade pencils and3 crayons. Offer No.3, 50c, 

6 assorted high grade pencils with extra thick 

leads and 6 crayons of different colors. 


Blaisdell Paper Pencil Company 
4500 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be Your QWN BOSS 
2 Make Money 
Easy 


: AGENTS wanted 
in every ae tO pelt the bpila’ Golden Rule Knives 
withname, address, photo, lodge emblems, etc.,on handle. 
Some agente earn $75 to $200 a month selling our shears, transpar- 
ent handled pocket knives and razors. Big profits, quick sales. 
Exclusive territory. Experience unnecessary. WE TEACH YOU 
HOW. Write to-day _iues> = 

for terms and become 


one of our successful Qex 
salesmen. 


Golden Rule Cutlery Co., 362 Wendell St., Dept. 146, Chicago 


ORIGINAL—GEN UINE 


HORLICK’ 


A quick lunch. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


BSF Avoid Imitations—Ask for “HORLICK’S’ — Everywhere 


EVENING POST 


RICKEY TAKES 
Al WAILIK 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Some sheriff,” thought P. J. Cruser, 
and nodded impressively. 

“He is of the accursed band,’ said 
Ignacio to Miguel, and Miguel, who had a 
permanent limp because of Kid Baker’s 
too facile trigger finger, swore a rumbling 
cataract of orotund oaths regarding the 
capitalist with an expression that made 
him shiver. 

“We snap the finger at your Keed,” 
remarked Jose, suiting the action to the 
word. 

There was a brief colloquy in Spanish 
and Miguel made a careful examination 
of the saddle horse from mane to tail tip, 
scrutinizing an ancient stain on the stirrup- 
flap most particularly, but giving it up with 
a shrug of disappointment. 

“We will take him to the estancia and 
let Don Pablo deal with him,” said Miguel. 

“But the Sefior Simpson?” suggested 
Ignacio. “He may be on the trail— 
wounded, quien sabe? Where is the pistol 
of the pig?” 

Jose passed it over and the brown faces 
grew grim. The weapon still contained six 
exploded shells which the capitalist had 
neglected to throw out in the stress of 
important matters. 

Mr. Cruser partly guessed the conclu- 
sion that his captors had arrived at. ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen,” he cried. ‘I want to explain. 


He choked a little, for Ignacio was 
squeezing his throat while Jose pinioned 
his arms. 

“Where you leave heem?’” demanded 
Ignacio, pointing dramatically with his 
diseneated hand at the superfluous saddle 

orse. 


“Back—about—eighteen or twenty 


miles,” gurgled the capitalist. 

“Nort’?”’ 

“Yes. I guess so. I want to tell 
ou ” 


“You shall show,” said Ignacio. ‘But 
now we do not talk. We ride.” 

They heaved him upon his horse and, 
eallously indifferent to his exclamations of 
pain, lashed his feet beneath his horse’s 
belly and set out. They had covered five 
or six miles when they came to a gulch 
where a tiny spring trickled from the cot- 
tonwood roots on its bank into a pool, and 
then seeped through a few yards of hoof- 
holed mud to be soaked up by the thirsty 
sand beyond. Here they stopped to water 
their horses and here, for a like purpose, 
came to them a keen-eyed, lithe and 
efficient-looking young man on a wiry and 
well-caparisoned mustang, to whom Mr. 
Cruser would have cried at once for in- 
stant identification and deliverance, if his 
appeal had not been clogged in utterance 
by something that might have been shame 
or pride and something that was certainly 
fear. 

The young man threw up a hand in 
greeting. ‘“‘How goes it, Jose?”’ he said 
in a cheerful voice. ‘Hello, Ignacio! 
How, Miguel? What’s the good word?” 

“The three smiled responsively. It was 
evident that they were glad to see him. 
Ignacio was at his feet, Jose kissed his 
hands and Miguel was his servitor with 
devotion the most profound. So they 
assured the Sefior Rickey. 

“And who’s your friend?” inquired the 
young man, swinging a leg easily over the 
horn of his saddle and smiling at the 
trussed-up capitalist. 

“Rickey ”* began P. J. Cruser 
imploringly. 

“Raymond,” corrected the young man. 
“Rickey’s a sort of a nickname my friends 
here call me by. Natural mistake, though, 
so don’t apologize.” 

“Raymond, then. Tell these fellows 
wholam. They seem to think I’ve robbed 
somebody or something. I think it’s the— 
that horse of yours: Perhaps I carried my 
joke a little too far, but you aren *t the man 
to bear malice, and if 

He stopped at the young man’s blank 
stare. “Oh, do what you like, then, 
confound you!” 

The young man turned to Ignacio, 
tapped his forehead and raised his eyebrows 
inquiringly. 

“No,” replied Ignacio. ‘‘He is of the 
Keed Baker gang. We find heem weeth 
theese horse of Sefior Simpson. See?’’ He 
wheeled the capitalist’s horse sharply round 
for Rickey’s inspection. 
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agentes 


12 colors, 20x30 in. 


Who Are Yo 


RE you the chap who kicks away the do 
sticks a cold muzzle into your hand? 

Or do you like the fragrance of October wood 
with whiffs of distant brush-fires? 

Does the salt-marsh smell make you half bur, 
your lungs with trying to swallow it all? : 

Does a sudden, strident “honk honk”? fro: 
in the clouds snap you up tense and rigid like 
electric shock? ; 

Does the snare-drum of a grouse make yo 
hands grip and your eyes run along the tape 
twin barrels of the gun you left at home? 

In other words, are you a true son-of-a-gu 

If you are, you need, more than you kno 
have hanging on your wall the big, colored pict 
shown above. It is full of the golden out-doo 
of springy moss and crackling twigs. 

It isasempty of care asa soap bubble, andi 
fill your heart plumb-full of dog-friendship ; 
game-expectancy. It will make you take down 
gun and lookit over. It willmake you pat your 
and talk over hunting trips with him. It wil 
you animaginary but bracing vacation in the 
sport red-blooded, two-fisted men ever knew. — i 

Send 10c for the picture, hang it up, and eye! 
time you look at it remember that THE BL 
SHELLS are, like it, an added pleasure to 
sport of shooting. 


ne pull turns the light on, 
Another turns it off. A hun-— 


dred times handier for your electric light — 
than the ancient key socket that harks back 
to the old gas jet days. 

You don’t have to get new fixtures to 
get ‘‘ New Wrinkle” Pull Sockets, although 
all good modern fixtures have them. 

Just have your electrical dealer equip your old 


fixtures with 
Bryant 


“NewWrinkle’ Pull Socketae 


Costs about the price of a good tungsten lamp per — 
socket, ; 
Bryant is the maker of all‘ ‘quality’’ wiring de 
vices. There is a Bryant “underwriters approved” 
device for every electrical requirement. Send fo 
“Pull Socket’ booklet P, before you buy new fixtures. 
Shows some of the latest styles. Send for it anyway 

—right away. : 
Bryant Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
San Francisco 


The D. L. Auld Ce Dept. S, Columbus, Ohio 


l Just a Bey 


i’ 1o ‘ 
Xa,»’/ every 


ese OClock minute 
Fatigue 
makes the 


Lightlouch | 
onarc! 


bt 
typewriter of efficiency 


HE light touch of the 
Monarch makes good 
work just a little easier forthe 
operator every minute of her 
working day. This means 
much more work inthe whole 
day and no three o’clock 
fatigue. Hence, more busi- 
ness, more profit. Write 
us and we will write you. 
Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show.you the 
_Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
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The young man looked at the brand 
carefully and nodded gravely. 

“Tt’s sure Simp’s brand,” he said as one 
convinced against his will. 
ss “Why, dammit!” roared the capitalist. 

You know a 
_ Ignacio signaled to Jose, who shook the 
interrupter into silence. 

“We'll hear you later, man,” said Rickey 
pleasantly. ‘Go on, Ignacio. Wait a 
minute. Let’s’light and look at our saddles. 
Might as well be comfortable as possible 
under the melancholy circumstances. Un- 
tie the gentleman and let him stretch his 
legs a little too. 
amigo mio. All set? Now then.” 

“He lead theese other Simpson horse,” 
resumed Ignacio, ‘‘and thees one has 
saddle. Why two saddle?” 

“Looks bad,’’ commented Rickey. 

“T tell you,” said Ignacio, getting on his 
feet for greater freedom of gesture, “‘some 
one was in thees saddle. Sefior Simpson? 
Quien sabe? But he is now ten, feefteen 
miles nort’. Dead, perhaps? Wound’? I 
do not know. But here is hees pistol, this 
brigante pig, and when we come he ron 
away, and when he is catch he say Keed 
Baker will punish. Bueno! We breeng 
heem with us.’ 

“What are you going to do with him?” 
asked Rickey with a casual glance at a 
cottonwood limb stretching overhead. 
“Hang him?” 

Before Ignacio could reply Mr. Cruser 
broke out in clamorous protest. ‘‘I can 
explain all of this,’’ he shouted in the 
fervor of his terror. ‘‘You’ve got to listen 
to me, I tell you. It’s a misunderstanding. 
Untie my hands and I’ll prove it to you. 
I’ve got the proof, I tell you.” 

“Untie his hands, Jose,”’ Rickey inter- 
ceded. ‘‘It won’t hurt to see what he’s hold- 
ing, and you can tie him up again if it’s 
a bluff. He’s a tough-looking nut, if you 
should ask me; but we can’t none of us help 
our looks, and rags cover many an honest 
heart.” 

“Tl attend to you,” said P. J. Cruser 
hoarsely. 


Ease him down, Jose, 


good salesman, send us his 
name and address. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 
Building, 300 Broadway, New York. 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal, 
Branches and dealers in all countries. 


His hands released, he tore his coat open 
and threw a bulky lettercase at Ignacio’s 
feet. ‘‘Read those papers,” he said. 

Ignacio opened the case and shook his 
head and smiled helplessly as he turned the 
documents over and then passed them to 
Rickey. That gentleman frowned in a 


at them. ‘‘Here’s letters addressed to 
P. J. Cruser,’”’ he announced, ‘‘and here’s 
cards, ‘Mr. Paul Jarley Cruser,’ and here’s 
more letters introducing Paul J. Cruser, 
Esquire, to the First National and other 
| Ana ot parties in El Paso, and here’s 


a messof railroad passes. Also, friends 
and fellow citizens, you will observe P. J 
‘Cruser, Probity Building, New York, in 
plain, elegant and shiny gold letters on the 
inside flap of this here pocketbook. There 
ain’t no deception about it. It’s a sure- 
enough pocketbook, genu-ine solid leather. 
There ain’t no doubt but it’s the property 
of P. J. Cruser. The only question in my 
‘mind,’ concluded Rickey with an air of 
candor, “is what in Sam Hill has all that got 
ito do with the subject under discussion?” 

Jose and Ignacio smiled at each other— 
‘sinister smiles, it seemed to Mr. Cruser— 
‘diabolical smiles. Miguel, who had no 
‘English, glowered at the capitalist with all 
‘the implacable enmity he could get into his 
normally ferocious expression. 

“T’ll tell you what it has to do with it,” 
screamed the capitalist with a twitching 
face, addressing himself to Ignacio; ‘‘my 


* 


EN 


name is Cruser, as I told you right from the 


‘first. Didn’t I tell you my name was 
‘Cruser and that I came from New York? 
Isn’t my name on my lettercase?”’ 
d Rickey rolled and lit a cigarette and 
tossed the tobacco bag and papers to Jose. 
“T was going to Garnet Basin on busi- 
ness and I hired this—this man as my guide 
at Sentinel Butte.” He pointed a shaking 
; ‘forefinger at Rickey, who was giving him 
i ‘the curious attention of a disinterested 
; ‘spectator. 
$ “‘He was insolent and he even assaulted 
¥ me Be ee : 
‘ ‘““Was that how you got your skinned 
nose?” inquired Rickey. 
“And I finally left him and took the 
. horses with me. That was this morning. 
: . ‘I thought I would teach him a lesson. 
: ‘So I got up early while he was sleeping and 
‘rode off.’’ * 
‘ - “Didn’t I ask you to please stop? 
; ‘Rickey interrogated, winking at Ignacio. — 
- “He was asleep,’ explained the capi- 
talist. “Then I got lost,” he continued, 


businesslike and judicial way as he looked , 
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WES 
We 


is a stylish, smooth-fitting shoe in the 
latest Parisian and New York models. 


These qualities are present in the new 
La France Fall and Winter designs, 
now on display in all leading shopping 
centres. They are made up in all 
popular leathers and fabrics in button, 
blucher and lace style. 


The button boot is fashion’s favorite this 
season, in both the conservative 12 button 
style and the extreme 16 button model. 


Style 1886—a patent colt 12 button boot with stylish high 
toe, in dull mat calf or cloth top—is a La France leader this 
Fall. Same style in 16 button. 


Let the La France dealer in your town fit you to a 
pair of these superlative shoes. We are sure their style, 
beauty and fit will make you a La France enthusiast. 


Our Style Book for Fall and 
Winter is worth sending for. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY, 
377 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 
WIDE-AWAKE SHOE MERCHANTS WANTED in 
cities and larger towns where La France are not on 
sale. arnest co-operation guaranteed shoe merchants 
who will treat the shoe and the public fairly. Sucha 
dealer never loses the agency. _ Correspondence invited 

with merchants who approve of such a policy. 


oe 


The pleats are continuous, reach- 
ing from neckband to skirt edge, 
instead of being bound off at the 
waistline. This insures a much 
better than ordinary appearance 
to the bosom, and does away 


with bulging and $1 50 


creasing. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
457 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
Send for booklet 

“*Proper Dress”’ 
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NE of the best 

ways to use these 
fine, bright fall after- 
noons and Saturdays 
is to get out into the 
fresh airand sunshine 
with a KING 1000- 
Shot Repeater. 


KING No.5 
1000 - Shot 
$2.00 


little folks. 
one in the family. 


uniform in size. 


} The KING 
isn’t a 
gun to kill } 
things with \ 


It’s a gun for tar- 
get practice, strong, 
handsome, accurate 
and reliable. 


Fathers and moth- 
ers approve of 


The KING Line includes many styles and 
sizes, from the big, handsome 1000-Shot 
Repeater down to the 25c pop-guns for the 
There’s a KING for every 
KING Air-Rifles shoot 
BB or Ajir-Rifle shot by compressed air. 
Air-Rifle shot is preferable because it is more 
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EARN to bea good 
marksman, now, 
while you are young. 
You will acquire a 
sure and steady nerve, 
self-control and the 
prompt, self-reliant 
qualities of American 
manhood. 


KING No.5 
1000- Shot 
$2.00 


OU notonly want an air-rifle, but you want the 
best, so that you can be sure it will shoot straight 
and won’t get out of order; and so that you will 
have the latest improvements and most handsome styles. 


Be sure always to look for the name KING on the side-plate 


or barrel of the gun. 


Then you will know that it is the real 


KING, made by the inventors of the first air-gun in the oldest 
and most progressive air-rifle factory in the world. 


KING Air-Rifles are sold by hardware, sporting goods and 


toy-stores everywhere. 


An Interesting Book 


Would you like to know how the first air- 
rifle was invented; and how the thousands 
of fine modern air-guns are made in our big 
factory? 

Write us today and we’ll send you our free 
book on ‘‘The Story of the Air-Rifle.”’ It 
tells all about it and also includes pictures 
and descriptions of all the KING models; 
so if you can’t find the KING in your town 
you can select any style you wish, send us 
the money, mentioning your dealer’s name, 
and we’ll have the gun sent at once, express 
prepaid. 


An Entirely New Air-Gun 


ae 


This is the KING ~~ 
Long-Range Rubber-Ball gun, 
which shoots a soft rubber ball accu- 
rately 35 feet. The ball is soft, and only 9-16 
inch in diameter. 

It will bound off from any object without 
injury and is perfectly safe for use indoors. 

It’sa fine gun for your younger brother or sis- 
ter who isn’t old enough fora KING Air-Rifle. 

It costs 50c, and you can buy extra rubber 
balls for 15¢ a dozen. 


THE MARKHAM AIR-RIFLE COMPANY 


Original Inventors and Oldest Manufacturers of Air-Rifles 


PLYMOUTH, MICH., U.S. A. 
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‘‘and when I saw you gentlemen I was— 
startled, and I tried to get away.” 

The cigarette makings had got round 
to Ignacio, and he was giving them grave 
and apparently exclusive attention. Jose 
and Miguel talked together in an under- 
tone and laughed. It was an obviously 
unsympathetic tribunal. Reluctantly the 
capitalist’s eye sought Rickey’s. Rickey 
seemed reflective. 

“And Keed Baker?” suddenly asked 
Ignacio, looking up. 

“That was a misunderstanding.” 

“And thees pistol?’”’ He handed the 
pistol, broken at the cylinder, to Rickey, 
who looked at it and shook his head. 

“T forgot to empty the shells after 

“Shooting at a mark?” asked Rickey 
blandly. 

“‘T shot at you, as you know,” snarled 
P. J. Cruser. ‘I shot at you in self-defense 
when you struck me.” 

“T’m right slender and willowy,” ad- 
mitted Rickey, “but you must have done 
some plumb erratic shooting if you couldn’t 
plug me once out of six and me near enough 
to hit you. And then I forgave you? 
Didn’t make no hostile plays myself? Just 
called it square and went off to sleep, did 
I?” Rickey chuckled genially. Then his 
face grew hard and he turned to the three 
and spoke rapidly in Spanish. Jose and 
Miguel scrambled to their feet and looked 
expectantly at Ignacio, who made a gesture 
of assent, at which they untied the lariats 
from their saddles. 

““You see,” added Rickey, lapsing into 
English, “‘if you turn him over to the sheriff 
you boys will be held as witnesses, and 
they may keep you in jail a month before 
they get to trial, and if you turn him loose 
you'll have Kid Baker on your trail, so 
there you are. We can do the trick in five 
minutes, and then we can fog along and see 
if we can find Simp or whoever it was.” 

“Bueno,” said Ignacio, getting up and, 
as Miguel came, opening the loop of an 
ominous noose, he took the capitalist by 
the arm and tried to raise him to his feet. 

P. J. Cruser feebly endeavored to shake 
him off. ‘‘ Wait!’ he said in a hoarse half- 
whisper. ‘‘ Wait!’ He made two distinct 
efforts to articulate and then continued: 
“Tt was—joke. For Heaven’s sake!” His 
face was tallowy with fright for all the 
grime of the trail. 

“All right,” said Rickey, jumping up. 
“We'll call it off. Here, brace up! No- 
body’s going to hurt youthistime. You’ve 
got to learn to take a joke yourself, P. J. 
Ignacio, old sport, we’ll have to let him go. 
He’s got money and he’s going to develop 
our country for us; besides which he’s been 
telling more or less truth for an amateur. 
His name’s P. J. Cruser and he’s from New 
York. He is also one large, ripe, succulent 
peach. Jose, coil up those ropes and put 
?em back.” 

Ignacio stared. 
he said. 

“Tt’s natural,” agreed Rickey. ‘It’sa 
considerable of a mix-up, but the meat of 
it is that he’s P. J. Cruser and he hired the 
outfit from the Sefior Simpson. He hired 
me to take him to Garnet, but we had a 


” 


’ 
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“T do not understan’, 


little disagreement and he concluded to do — 


without me and travel in good society by 
his little lonesome. Sabe? Heplaysajoke 
on me, as he says, and I play a joke on him. 
That’s all.” 

“Still I do not understan’ thees joke,” 
said Ignacio rather stiffly and with a smile 
that was confined to his lips and teeth. 
“You tell me we will make to hang him and 
he will tell the truth. Then you say he has 
told the truth. That is not good, Sefior 
Rickey.” 

“Camarada,” said Rickey, laying a con- 
ciliatory hand on his shoulder, ‘‘I suppose 
I'll have to tell you the rest if you’re going 
to get sore. But I hate to. The reason I 
slept so sound and trustful was that I’d 
been up all the night before doctoring Mr. 
P. J. Cruser for a case of snake bite. Sabe ? 
I’d worked over him a night and a day, you 
see, and I thought I could lay me down in 
peace. I wake up and I find him gone with 
the horses. I’m afoot thirty miles out on 
the desert, and if Sam Boland hadn’t hap- 
pened along I’d have been footsore to the 
back of my neck by this time, and a heap 
dry. Con-sequentementally,” concluded 
Rickey, ‘‘when I run on to you and see 
Paul Jarley Cruser, Esquire, of the Probity 
Building, tied up and full of tribulation, I 
lay low. I ain’t sure that I want to own up 
to being an acquaintance of his when it’s 
going to help him out. Sabe?” 

Ignacio Laguna, caballero of considera- 
tion, looked with deep disgust upon the 


t 
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capitalist who sat huddled, staring dully aj 
the ground. Jose spat emphatically. 
“We shall hang him yet. No?” he 
proposed. ¥ 
“He wouldn’t appreciate it,’’ replic 
Rickey. ‘Well, if we’re to get to Garne 
any time at all we’ve got to be hitting the 
breeze, P. J. You've had a nice long rest, 
so climb on that cayuse and we'll go. Or, 
do you want to stay here?” 
P. J. Cruser got stiffly to his feet. 
Some hours later the moon in full-orbed 
splendor flooded a trail along Escobedo’s 
rocky sides with mellow light or darkened 
it with sharply cut inky shadow, and up 
and down and round about that dipping, 
mounting, twisting way, a cock-a-hoop 
cowboy rode recklessly with a cursing cap- 
italist clattering at a hardly kept interval 
in his rear. The heart of the cowboy was 
filled with joy for a score evened—and, 
moreover, there was a girl at Garnet where 
the trail ended—a girl scornful and shar 
of tongue, a girl intolerant of manly wel 
nesses and unappreciative of manly excel- 
lencies, but a delight to the eye withal— 
one to move the spirit to song. And so 
Rickey sang as he rode: | 


Oh, bury me not | 
On the lone prairie-e-e-e 
Where the wild coyote 


q 
He rose to the keynote here with a truly 


lupine ululation. 
Howls mournfully-e-e-e. | 

Again and again this glad carol aroused 
the echoes of the mountain. 


In his narrow grave | 
Six foot by three, 

They buried him there 
On the lone prairie-e-e-e. 


The capitalist groaned. | 

But all things have an end, and presentl: 
the song ceased and the singer drew rein at 
a turn of the trail and pointed to two or 
three lights that twinkled a slight "a 


below. 
“Here we are at Garnet, P. J.,” said 
Rickey. ‘“‘Here’s your copper-plated, 
copper-riveted, copper-bottomed metrop- 
olis of the Southwest, the camp that’s” 
going to make Arizona bite its teeth with 
envy and make a copper-nosed billionaire 
of you. Gotoit! There’s Ma Turgoose’s 
boarding house on the right, and if you 
knock softly and speak politely they’ll 
probably let you in. But you’ve got to 
speak politely. And don’t forget to re 
member to recollect that you’re owing me 
about two days’ wages, if you please, sir. 
We'll see about that tomorrow, if you don’t 
mind, sir, and you ain’t too busy, sir.”” 
P. J. Cruser slowly and painfully shifted 
his racked body in the saddle and raised 
his head high enough to look his conductor 
in the face for one brief instant. * 
>-“T won’t forget,” he said. q 
“' $m 
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The best umbrella any one ever car- 
ried. It fits into a suitcase; it is stronger 
and better than non-folding umbrellas; it 
doesn’t cost any more. 

Strong steel ribs, rubber enameled to 

_ prevent rust; firmly fastened so they can’t 

‘work loose or rattle; easily raised and 

lowered by means of a patent catch. 

_ Cover fabrics not only waterproof, but 

' guaranteed not to crack, rip, fade or run. 
| (NAME-ON too, if desired. Yournameand 
address worked on inside of the cover— 

_ sure protection against loss. 


_ There's a Beehler for you at whatever price 
| you want to pay — $1, $2, $3 up to $25—and 
_ the new Beehler booklet, free on request, shows 
| the different handles and cover fabrics. 


| If your dealer hasn’t just the style you want, 
tell us and we'll see that you get it. 


_ WILLIAM BEEHLER, Baltimore, Md. 


Founded 1828 


Oldest umbrella house in America. 


into 
a suitcase 


Toe sticking clear 
through your sock ? 


Big hole in the heel? 
| Ifnot now, soon? 
| Experienced it 

lots of times, 


day for such 
troubles is past! No, that doesn’t 
| mean to wear coarse, ugly, ill- 
fitting socks. It means wear 


priced hose, fine-fitting, silky, comfort- 
able— and guaranteed to wear, too! 


Made of the highest grade long staple combed 

Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn. Heel 
and Toe twice the thickness of other parts — 
yet soft as a glove, with the stretch and give of 
a silk glove. Looped on the most modern 
two-thread looping machine. Best imported 
dye. French Welt top. Washed with the 
best Italian Olive Oil Soap— absolutely sani- 


tary. All made in our own factory. Guar- 
anteed six months. Century of know-how 
behind each sock. 


Colors—black, tan, navy, bordeaux, slate, purple, 
_ ete, At your dealer’s or we'll supply you direct. 
> In three grades, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
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AN OPEN SEASON 
FOR ANCESTORS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


making a specialty of what Uncle Polk 
called Revolutionary trade. Just as soon 
as I’d told him what I’d come for he gave a 
start of surprise and-said that I bore a re- 
markable resemblance to a very prominent 
aide-de-camp on General Washington’s 
staff, and he was sorry that he didn’t have 
his picture to show me so I could see the 
likeness for myself. He’d loaned it to an 
art collection. But he was certain I must 
be his descendant and, though he wouldn’t 
be sure without looking up the proper 
authorities, he was likewise under the im- 
pression that one of the old Virginia 
Joneses had intermarried with one of the 
Rosses, of Philadelphia, which would prob- 
ably make me a relative of Betsy Ross, 
creator of the American flag. 

““Where does George Cohan come in?” 
asked Uncle Polk here. 

“Cohan? Cohan?” said the genealogical 
person as if he’d never heard the name 
before. “I do not understand.” 

“T reckon that you never saw one of 
Georgie’s musical shows,’ said Uncle 
Polk. ‘What did you say this Ross lady 
did?” 

“She designed the American flag,’ said 
the young man rather severely, I thought. 

“All right then, just as you say,” said 
Uncle Polk; ‘“‘but you can take it from me 
that George collaborated.” 

It looked as if it was going to take a good 
time for this to soak into him, so we paid 
him an initiation fee—or rather Uncle 
Polk did—and we left before he came out of 
his trance. Uncle Polk said: 

“Son, why should we stop here when 
we're just beginning to find the going good? 
Why should we slight that great division of 
our country, known as the New England 
States? Seems like to me I’ve heard that 
some of our people came from up that way, 
or if they didn’t they might’ve if they’d 
thought of it. Let’s see if we can’t scratch 
up a stock of good, durable New England 
ancestors somewhere?” 

We did it without much trouble. We 
located an elderly expert with black- 
rimmed glasses and a wide ribbon running 
down over the left ear, who referred with 
the utmost cordiality to all the old New 
England families whose names you en- 
counter in those typical New England 
stories that reach their climax when Miss 
Mehitable Peabody, the spinster, lets the 
cat out and winds up the clock for the 
night. He took something on account and 
promised he’d do the best he could for us 
in the territory where he held the patent 
rights. 

And then Uncle Polk fairly cut loose. He 
lugged me round to every genealogical ex- 
pert in town and put our case into all their 
hands too. We made one trip to Boston to 
see a very fancy and exclusive family tree 
climber, and handed him a fee that caused 
him to put on his linesman’s spurs and shin 
up the Jones’ family trunk without delay. 
We made another to Baltimore to connect 
with a specialist of the Eastern Shore 
country, and wewrote to all the other large 
ancestry centers that weren’t readily ac- 
cessible by rail—such as Charleston, and 
Richmond, and Salem; Massachusetts, and 
Savannah, Georgia, and New Orleans. To- 
ward the last I noticed that Uncle Polk had 
sprouted out and was tacking quite a few 
fancy names on to our stubby little original 
list. Sometimes it would be one name and 
sometimes it would be another. I asked 
him about it, and he told me he was 
borrowing some of them out of the news- 
papers and the others he was copying off 
the signatures on banknotes. 

‘On the whole,” he said, “‘I find I’m get- 
ting the best results from the twenty-dollar 
bills. Now that Augustus Eversole that I 
handed in to the last fellow we saw as the 
name of your maternal great-great-grand- 
father was mentioned in a dispatch from 
St. Paul yesterday. He shot a sheriff. The 
other one I gave him— Milus Q. Pillarshott— 
he is the president of the First National 
Bank of North America, at Lover’s Leap, 
Towa. Son, we’re going to qualify, you and 


-me are. Let alone having one family tree— 


why, we’ll have an impenetrable forest, 
some native stock and some, as you might 
say, grafted on.” 

And we have, pretty near it. That was 
three months ago, and I now have a large 
orchard with more specimens coming in all 
the time by mail. I don’t want to appear 
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Composed of solid 
asbestos rock fibres 


and Trinidad Lake 


It is all mineral. Contains 
no perishable material. 
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Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Roofed with J-M Asbestos Roofing 


Never needs painting, coating or 
graveling. Won't rust, rot, melt, crack or peel. 
Makes buildings warm in winter and cool in summer. 


It is the result of over half a century’s experience in 


the manufacture of roofings. 


¥ 


ZN Write our nearest 


Sold direct if your dealer won’t supply you. 


branch for samples 


of the curious Asbestos Rock 
and Book T 49, 


Manufacturers of 
Asbestos and 
Magnesia Products 


Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Electrical 
Supplies, Etc. 
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INDIAN BLANKETS 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


UR Book tells all about the many handy uses 
ou will find for one of these brilliant, warm, 
high -grade, inexpensive Capps INDIAN 
BiaNKETs. For couch, den, alcove, porch, baby 
rug or robe, auto or buggy robe it is just the 
thing—always handy, warm, pretty. 
A Splendid Gift. Look for this trade 
mark, woven in silk ribbon sewed on 
™ the edge of each blanket. Capps 
InpIAN BLANKETS are of excellent 
- : quality of wool, with the same bril- 
liant original designs as actually worn by the Red 
Men themselves—Jzsist on CAPPS — 


“The One Blanket that Makes Comfort Beautiful ’’ 
FREE FOUR-COLOR BOOK 


Shows the blankets in actual colors, A book you’ll enjoy 
like a story, Free if you mention dealer’s name. Write 
for this attractive book now. 

Dept.B 


J. Capps & Sons, Jacksonville, Ill., 


Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 


4% and Safety 


Our simplified plan makes 
Banking by Mail safe, con- 
venient and profitable. Four 
per cent interest com- 
pounded twice a year is paid 
on savings. Deposits ac- 
cepted in any amount from 
s $1 up. Ample protection 
assured by capital and surplus of $1,700,000 and 
by strong, conservative management. 
DIRECTORS—H.C. Frick, J. B.Finley, H.C. Fownes, 
W.N. Frew, B. F. Jones, Jr., P. C. Knox, J. H. Lock- 
hart, J. M. Lockhart, Thomas Lynch, H. C. McEIl- 
downey, A.W. Mellon, R. B. Mellon, D. E. Park, Henry 
R. Rea, W. B. Schiller, J. M. Schoonmaker, Geo, E. 
Shaw, ¥. A. Woods. 
FREE BOOKLET To learn all about this big, strong bank and 
our simplified plan of saving by mail say to 
us in a letter, ‘‘ Mail your free booklet.’’ 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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No Metal Can Touch You 


Are the universal first choice. ‘They are 
the handsomest and most durable Garters 
made and afford the maximum of comfort. 


There’s a printed guarantee of satisfaction with every 
pair. Look for the name PARIS on every garter. 


A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
CHICAGO - - - - U.S.A. 
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At every family table there is some one 
whose appetite needs tempting. 

Some one whose digestion will not manage 
coarse meat dishes day after day. 
ee For such, the ideal food is oysters—the 
daintiest morsels of the sea. 

A delight and a relief—for oysters carry their 
own digestive. 


Sealshipt Oysters 


Be sure that the oysters are Sealshipt. 

The Sealshipt System extends from the most 
famous Seaside Oyster beds to your own ice box. 

Grower, shipper, jobber and the dealer near you 
who displays the familiar Sealshipt sign—ali are a 
part of a single organization. 

A $4,500,000 organization which guarantees you 
solid, perfect oysters—with all of the sea-flavor 


saved—oysters at their best. 

“The Oyster Cook Book’’—full 
Free of new ways of preparing simple 
oyster dishes—will be sent free on request. 


If you do not know the name of a 
Sealshipt dealer near you, ask us. 


Sealshipt Oyster System—Boston 


Members of American Association for Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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A tiny, trusty timekeeper 
for 


the busy housewife 


gy) NE. which helps to regu- 

‘late the daily round of 
home duties, and prevents 
late serving of meals. 
Strong and precise. 


tai 
A most charming ornament for 
street and social wear. So dainty 
and distinguished. So indicative of 
its wearer's culture and _ prestige. 
The smallest watch made in 
America. 


Lady 
Elgin 


The masterpiece of world-famed 
Elgin watchmaking. Fully guaranteed. 
15 and 17 jewels—in solid gold cases 
only, exquisitely chased and engraved. 
Cased and adjusted at the factory. 
Really, you should see this 
remarkable watch at your 
jeweler’s. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 
“The Watchword is ELGIN” 
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proud or unduly puffed up, but at this | 
present writing I am probably the most 
widely connected human being in the 
habitable globe. As Uncle Polk says, we’re 
several laps ahead of the Belgium hares 
already and gaining fast on the microbes. 
And aristocratic—aristocratic is no word 
for it! 

I have the papers in the’ house to prove 
that I am a lineal descendant of nearly 
everybody that ever amounted to anything 
anywhere. Among my ancestors were such 
persons as Alfred the Great, Henry the 
Eighth, Charlemagne, Lucretia Borgia, 
Brian Boru and the Apostle Paul. I could 
name many others if I had more time, but 
these should be sufficient I think to show 
who Iam. I am directly related to every 
really important figure in the early history 
of our own country, with the exception of 
Benedict Arnold and Shays’ Whisky Re- 
bellion. In me are mingled the strains 
of Cavalier, Puritan, Creole, Greenbacker, 
Huguenot, Mormon, Knickerbocker Dutch, 
Pennsylvania Dutch and plain Dutch; 
Quaker, North German Lloyd, Mohawk 
Indian, Pilgrim, Free Will Baptist, Old 
Blue Wedgwood, French émigré, Irish ref- 
ugee, Italian Renaissance, and so on, right 
down to the Bryan Free Silver Movement. 
I am eligible for all the military and patri- 
otic societies we now have, and when some 
new ones are formed I’ll be eligible for 
them too. 

I find, on consulting the attested docu- 
mentary evidence, that my forefathers 
practically had charge of all the great wars— 
Civil War, both sides, War with Mexico, 
War of 1812, Revolutionary War, French 
and Indian War, and thence straight on 
back up to and including the Punic Wars— 
First Punie and Second Punic. I claim 
blood ties with the Quincys, the Adamses 
and the Winthrops, of New England; the 
Beekmans, the VanCortlandts and the 
Livingstons, of New York; the Ritten- 
houses and the Biddles, of Philadelphia; 
the Randolphs, the Tuckers, the Byrds and 
the Lees—both branches, Light Horse 
Harry and William Custard—of Virginia; 
the Prestons, the Clays and the Breckin- 
ridges, of Kentucky, with a whole lot of scat- 
tering returns from the outlying districts 
yet to hear from. My immediate forebears 
may have had some trouble sometimes 
keeping the family legs covered, but I 
could change my family arms three times 
a day, if I were a stylish dresser, and still 
have a complete outfit left over for Sun- 
days, weddings and afternoon receptions. 

It has cost me a good deal of money —or 
rather it has cost Uncle Polk Jones a good 
deal—but we figure that it is worth the 
money. When I encounter some poor, 
pauperized descendant with only one set of 
ancestors to his name, I feel like taking him 
by the hand and leading him into my jungle 
and losing him. But I am not vainglorious 
and boastful about it. Why should a man 
be stuck up even though he is a multi- 
descendant, fairly bloated with ancestors? 

There’s a lot of pleasing variety to my 
ancestry too. Every one of my family tree 
sprouts out differently after you get above 
the second branch. There is one of them, 
in colors, that looks like a picture of the 
nerve system of the human body. 

After all, I don’t think I’ll frame my 
family trees and hang ’em up over the liv- 
ing-room mantel along with my wife’s. In 
the first place, the general effect would be 
that of a small body of Lemons entirely 
surrounded by Joneses, and I have no de- 
sire to lord it over Eudora, because in the 
matter of ancestors she has done the best 
she could, and is not to blame for the dis- 
crepancy now existing between us. And, in 
the second place, there would be enough of 
them to paper the entire room, and I rather 
like the paper we have on the wall at 
present. I shall save my family trees as a 
priceless heritage for the children. But if 
the Henry J. Kittengers should ever call 
I shall bring out the whole lot and just 
naturally overwhelm them in their tracks. 

I’m not going to join any of the patriotic 
or military societies either. If I joined just 
one or two the others would feel slighted, 
and if I joined them all I wouldn’t be doing 
anything else for several months. Uncle 
Polk thinks as I do, that it would be better 
for me to leave them all on an equal footing 
and not cause heartburnings or jealousies. 

I have talked the matter over very thor- 
oughly with him and I have decided to 
join the Unifotm Rank of the Knights of 
Pythias. They have a noble uniform and a 
sword to wear, and I always was fond of 
turning out for parades and funerals and 
things. 


“To Suit Every Taste” 


| Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
| Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
Chocolates Extraordinary 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 


Innovation Sweets 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will send any of 
the above 80c or $1.00 pack- 
ages, express prepaid, upon 
receipt of stamps or money 
order, 


The better dealers every- 
where sell Johnston's. 


Sample Box 


For five 2-cent stamps to pay | 
postage and packing, we will send {|| 
| to your address a generous free |[M| 
=; sample box of any of the Johnston 
favorites. 


A Perfect Seasoning 


For Gravies is essential to a good 
dinner. It 
is the test 
of cooking. 


LEA PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Gives that snappy zest which sharp- 
ens a dull appetite. Try it with 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Salads and Welsh Rarebits. 


A Wonderful Appetizer 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 


Squabs marketed when one month old, demand in- 
creasing yearly. Write for our big 1911 Free Bool tell- 
ing how to make money breeding squabs, how to get $} 
Cy y a doz., how to start small and grow big. Wanted: 500 
ss squabs daily by only one N.Y. commission firm. S: 
what they say in National Squab Magazine (monthly), specime: 
copy from us Ten Cents, 3 months 25c. All about pigeons. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO._, 423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass 
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“The man who cares’ 
should investigate the 
Florsheim styles for Fall, 
“Natural Shape’ lasts and 
Florsheim service. 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet ‘The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,’” 
showing styles that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago U.S. A. 


The Buster 


SAVE $35 


By sending us your order zow you will do so. 
And you are buying a typewriter that is the latest 
and ées¢ writing machine sold. It has perfect touch, 
absolute alignment, quick action, back spacer, tab- 
ulator, two-color ribbon, universal key board, etc., 
.and is fully guaranteed. The writing is visible at 


all times. It’s mighty easy to secure—just pay 
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| Pittsburgh 
| Visible Typewriter 


We are sending out any number of type- 
writers FREE OF COST to people who 
are earning them with very little effort. 
Their names will be sent upon request. 


| 
| Tf you will do us a small service, which we will 
explain, we will 


GIVE ONE AWAY 


For full particulars of this splendid offer just write 
us a letter and say: ‘*Mail Your Free Offer.” 


Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Established 20 Years 


Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You can easily do it after taking 
our mailcoursein Higher Account- 
ing and Business Law. You be- 
come an expert and your employer 
quickly recognizes your greater 
worth tohim, Our graduates are 
uniformly successful. 

Send today for prospectus. 


The International Accountants’ 
Society, Inc. 
1 Journal Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


t AT E N T FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. yIOTOR J, EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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LOOK AHEAD 
IN POLITICS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


a Federal judgeship and later of a diplo- 
matic post, to ex-Senator Fulton, and the 
appointment of R. C. Kerens as Minister to 
Austria. 

14. He has apparently impaired or aban- 
doned, through a decision of his Attorney- 
General, the principle which you established 
of Federal regulation and control, in the 
public interest, of water powers on navigable 
streams. 

15. He is placing or has placed himself in 
a position such that the only alliance open 
to him is with the special interests. 

16. He has allowed the great mass of the 
people to lose confidence in the President. 

The general tendency shown in these 
examples cannot be mistaken. It is away 
from the Roosevelt policies and the people, 
and in favor of the special interests and the 
few. Nevertheless, I want to say again 
that while the whole trend of the present 
Administration has been opposed to the 
purposes and ideals of the last seven years, 
I have not yet lost all hope. 

The issue is so tremendously important 
to the public welfare that a man’s duty is 
clear to describe the facts as-he sees them. 
I have known, admired and respected Mr. 
Taft since my boyhood; I have been anx- 
ious to give him the benefit of every doubt. 
I have reached the point of view herein 
stated as the result of a period of disap- 
pointment through which I would not 
willingly pass again. If my fears should 
turn out to be justified I realize that your 
disappointment will be even keener than 
mine. I regret intensely that it is necessary 
to write this letter, but I can see no proper 
way to avoid it. 

I have supported Mr. Taft and I shall 
continue to support him up to the point 
where my loyalty to the people of this 
country requires me to break with the 
Administration. 

This letter will probably meet you at 
Khartum. It is too bad that such a mes- 
sage should reach you after your great trip. 
Before it does reach you it is more than 
likely that the chief question raised in this 
letter will have been settled. 

Special messages on Conservation and 
Corporation Control are to be sent to Con- 
gress early in January. If there is better 
news to send hereafter it will go forward at 
once. 

Just a final word. The hold of your 
policies on the plain people is stronger than 
ever. Many of your former enemies are 
now your friends. The line between the 
friends of special privilege and the friends 
of an equal chance is daily growing sharper. 
The issue has become immeasurably larger 
than polities or any man’s political fortunes. 
It is a straight fight for human rights. 
That is how it looks to me on the last day 
of 1909. 

All good wishes to you for the New Year, 
and to Kermit. Please give him my love. 
We are all proud of him. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


My letter to Colonel Roosevelt stops 
with the end of 1909. It would be easy to 
continue and extend it. Unless its whole 
tenor is mistaken, we cannot avoid the 
question of how far Mr. Taft’s words and 
conduct before election supplied to his sup- 
porters a safe guide as to what he would do 
after election. 

Of late it has become evident to open- 
minded men that the progressive policies, 
having taken possession of the hearts and 
consciences of the American people, are 
about to command their political loyalty 
also. The spirit of liberty among our 
people is the same now as when the nation 
was born. That spirit is now everywhere in 
revolt against the domination of privilege. 
With a wonderful power and harmony of 
feeling the people are progressive. In both 
the great political parties they are more 
progressive than their leaders. They have 
outgrown the rule of political evasion and 
false pretense and are eager for honorable 
methods and straight talk. Millions of 
voters have passed beyond the influence 
of campaign buncombe, and understand at 
last that the general welfare is more im- 
portant than political claptrap or empty 
partisan success. 

A movement so fundamental and so 
vast as the Progressive movement does not 
gain momentum suddenly, but now that it 
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OMFORT is duz/t 
right zzto Mentor 
Unions; they don’t 
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merely happen’’ to fit 
you. Look, for instance, 
at the broad two-button 
flap, so modeled as to give 
that snug, well protect- 
ed, well dressed feeling 
so rare with union suits. 

There are a dozen 
other Mentor features 
whichspelL COMFORT 
—comfort through 
faultless fit, through 
genial warmth, 
through perfect bodily 
covering. 

Made in Cotton, Wool, 
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Cc fort Union Suits 
are so accurately proportioned, so soft, porous and elastic, that they are in con- 
stant accord with the movements of one’s body, thus avoiding all binding, 


creeping or other annoyance. ‘That is why they are ‘‘unconscious underwear’’ 
to half a million wearers. Samples of fabric on request. 


Mentor Suits are sold everywhere. Buy of 
your home merchant who advertises them 


TO DEALERS e We do only as much advertising as can be legitimately charged 


* to selling expense —not added to price nor taken from value. 
Because Mentor Suits sell on #evz7¢—and what will make your business grow is that men 
come back for more, and tell their friends about Mentor, 
If Mentor is not represented in your locality, write us today for Catalog. A MENTOR 
agency is a mighty valuable asset to any merchant. 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS, 512 Maple Street, MENTOR, OHIO 
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Best Encyclopedias 


LL the advantages of the big encyclope- 
dias compressed into two compact, 
easily handled volumes. Each contains 

1,300 pages — size of page $34 in. high and 
62 wide. Each volume only 11 in. thick. 
Rolls in the hand like a flexible India 
paper Bible. A condensed rival to all 
the big Encyclopedias. 
Keep them for ready reference at home—at 
your office—or any place where you are likely 
towant practical, authoritative information 
right away. No digging through scores of 
volumes to get the gist of a subject. Whether 
Business, Art, Religion, Science, or any one of 8,500 
aubjects on will find it in these two books— 
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tion for the live man anywhere who is in earnest. 

For the right man with a little cash it’s the greatest, solidest 
kind of business opening, with quick returns. Drilled wells de- 
manded everywhere. We have money-making locations for Well 
Drillers now. Many drillers’ time hooked 6 months ahead. Two 
South Dakota men made over $100,000 in ten years drilling wells, 
Write at once for 128-page FREE illustrated book. Explains 


everything about the well-drilling business. 
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EE that your floors are finished with ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish. It is the one 
. . . cc 99 

j varnish that withstands the heavy wear every floor receives. 61 
doesn’t show heel or furniture marks, never turns white from water, 
never cracks. ‘The floor finish made famous by heel and hammer tests. 


Send for Sample Panel finished with‘‘61’’— test it yourself. Give it 
the treatment all floors receive. Prove that you may dent the wood but 
the varnish won’t crack. Convince yourself that ‘‘61” is the only var- 
nish for floors. It adds to the life of linoleum and oil-cloth. Send for book- 
let,“ The Finished Floor,’’ and learn how to finish and care for your floors. 


Vitralite is another of the 300 
“P & L” Products you ought to 
know about. It never cracks, dis- 
colors nor chips. Applicable to all 
surfaces —wood, plaster or metal — 
withstands severest outdoor condi- 
tions. Easy to apply because it 
never shows brush marks or laps. 
Easy to clean. You can wash off 
the dirt but not the Vitralite. 
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The Long-Life WHITE ENAMEL 


Here are two other ‘‘P & L’’ Varnishes for the home: 


“*38” Preservative Varnish, best for all “P & L’” Spar Finishing Varnish, the 
interior woodwork except floors, Never cracks most durable varnish for front doors, vesti- 
nor blisters. Never turns white. Is unaf- bules, boats, and all work exposed to the 
fected by water. Preserves the wood. weather, 


Send for booklet, ** Decorative Interior Finishing,” a valuable guide to color effects in home 
decoration. Shows how and where to use ‘‘ P & L”’ Varnishes. 

Send direct to us if vour dealer cannot give you the “ P & L” Varnish you want. Address: 
83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Clothes 


Interest yourself in these remark. 
able clothes, Every Michaels-Stern 
dealer has authority to guarantee 
you unquestioned satisfaction in 
Style and Fit, in Fabric and Price. 


MICHAELS, STERN & COMPANY, 
Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing * 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


season of 1911-J9f2 | 
will be sent free ‘to 
anyone who; ad- 
dresses Michaels, 
Stern & Company, 
Rochester, New: 
York. j f 
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is in motion nothing can long withstand it. 
Already many politicians have disappeared 
from public life and many others are about 
to follow them. If there is anything cer- 
tain in our political future it is the ulti- 
mate victory of the progressive policies. In 
this great conflict the people have only just 
begun to fight. 

Most politicians now see clearly that the 
time has passed when a national campaign 
can succeed without strong support from 
the vast body of progressive citizens. In 
view of this fact, the turning of the Ad- 
ministration toward the progressive policies 
was obviously inevitable before the cam- 
paign for renomination began. Being inev- 
itable, it has long been discounted because it 
was long foreseen. A yearago,onmyreturn 
from a journey through many states, I said: 

“In one way the Insurgent cause is 
threatened by its own success. Now that 
most open-minded men see the speedy 
triumph of the progressive policies, and be- 
cause direct attacks upon them usually 
fail, the hope of the Reactionaries is to join 
the movement and try from within to emas- 
culate it or steer it to disaster. The soft 
pedal is still the most dangerous enemy of 
progress. Already there are signs in plenty 
that Reactionaries are trying to dominate 
the Progressive movement. Already the 
conversions without conviction have begun. 
Political death-bed conversions, performed 
in public by politicians whose leadership is 
dwindling, may fairly be regarded with sus- 
picion. Like certain flowers, these gentle- 
men turn their faces to the rising sun, but 
their roots are held fast by the same soil as 
before.” 

It is a most instructive fact that Mr. 
Taft’s recent turning in the direction of the 
Progressive policies has not deceived the 
political servants of the special interests, or 
led the reactionary newspapers to waver in 
their support. They are as vigorously for 
him when he leans toward the cause they 
hate as they are when he is frankly and 
openly on their side. If they are not misled 
as to the real meaning of Mr. Taft’s appar- 
ent return to the position he held before the 
last election there can be no reason why it 
should deceive the rest of us. 

It is well also to recall that one of the 
lessons of the Ballinger incident was that 
the President did not understand the pur- 
pose of conservation, which is to develop 
and protect the natural resources for the 
permanent benefit of the plain people. The 
Controller Bay incident shows that he has 
not learned since then. 

In reaching a calm and balanced esti- 
mate of Mr. Taft and his record it is no 
more than fair to make generous allowance 
for every good thing he has done and every 
good quality he possesses. He should have 
full credit for his good nature, for the good 
things he has said, the good measures he 
has advocated and the good men he has 
appointed. Account should be taken of his 
easy-going temperament, and of his well- 
known willingness to be controlled by the 
stronger, more active and more interested 
men into whose hands he falls—the men, 
as Senator Dolliver said, who know exactly 
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what they want. But when every allow- 


ance has been made, when he has been — 


given the benefit of every doubt, still the 
record is not good. Mr. Taft has himself 
supplied the proof that he cannot be trusted. 


Some one will perhaps object that I am 


needlessly concerned, because Mr. Taft is 


most unlikely to be elected even if he se- _ 
It is probably true | 


cures the nomination. 
that the battle for Mr. Taft’s election 
would be lost in advance. But the present 
issue is far greater than partisan victory or 
defeat in 1912. 

Furthermore, the Republican party is on 
trial before the people as it has not been for 


many years. It has not so much a reputa-— 


tion to maintain as a reputation to retrieve. 
At this time of all times it can least afford 
to nominate for President a man as to 
whose attitude after election there can be 
any doubt. No candidate will meet the 
need who cannot be fully trusted to shoot 

, away from the uniform he has on. To 
sanction a doubtful choice would prove the 
Republican leaders to be unworthy of pub- 
lic confidence. The renomination’ of Mr. 
Taft would drive great numbers of Republi- 
can voters, who believe in principles rather 
than in names, either to refrain from voting 
at all or to vote for a Progressive Democrat 
if such were nominated. And no one can 
doubt that a considerable number of the 
voters thus estranged would remain so, to 
the permanent weakening of the Republican 
party. 

I am loyal to the Republican party, as it 
is understood by the millions who vote the 
Republican ticket and as it was conceived 
by the men who founded it. But I believe 
in the people and the conservation policies 
before any party, and I reserve the right to 
vote for the principles I hold wherever I find 
them. True loyalty to a party is loyalty to 
the ideals upon which it is founded. No 
man can be loyal to a party and yet lend 
himself like a rubber stamp to leaders who 
have abandoned the essential principles 
that give that party its right to live. 

We need a great administration to do 
the people’s work—an administration un- 
tainted with reaction, free from the asso- 


ciations of politics for profit, earnest to - 


conserve the natural resources in the general 
interest, understanding the needs and trou- 
bles of the common man and unshakably 
devoted to the common good. Without a 
President who is genuinely progressive such 
an administration is impossible. Unless 


the Republican party canriseto the national © 
need by nominating such a man, and so 


give evidence that the conscience and the 


courage that gave it birth are still alive, — 


there is little hope for it in the future. 
Where the Republican party stands as to 

principles will be shown by the choice of 

men that it makes. The standard by 


which the people will judge it was set by — 


Lincoln when he said: 

“T am not bound to win, but I am bound 
to be true. I am not bound to succeed, but 
I am bound to live by the light that I have. 
I must stand with anybody that stands 


right, stand with him while he is right and 


part with him when he goes wrong.” 


The Eternal Question 


Lem Dreer keeps store where th’ crossroads 
meet, 
Aw th’ river’s right clost by; 
He sets on a box in front, t greet 
Them folks that happens nigh. 
But greetin’s ain’t whut they was one day, 
Nor mean whut they used t? mean; 
Aw this is all he hears’em say: 
“Hey! Got any gasoline?” 


Folks used ? drive with a spankin’ team 
Aw take th’ check reins down 

T’ let’em drink at a little stream | 
Right here in th’ heart o’ town; 

An’ Lem’ud pass ’em th’ time o’ day 
Aw gossip a bit between, 

But now it’s a car, an’ they holler an’ say: 
“Hey! Got any gasoline?” 


A feller would ride up a stylish hoss 
Aw’ hitch to th’ ol’ hoss-rail, 

Aw holler at Lem: ‘‘ Hello, there, Boss!”’ 
Aw give him a hearty hail. 

Now one o’ them motor-bikers ’ll gee 
Aw fetch out an ol’ canteen, 

Er a pail er cup, an’ he says, says he: 
“Hey! Got any gasoline?” 


Aw’ they used t row up to Lem’s dock 
With a yawl er a trim canoe, 

Aw ast of Lem whut he’s got in stock 
Aw’ look th’ hull store, through. 


Now one o’ them motor boats *ll whiz 
Where th’ rushes grow all green, 

Aw they'll holler fr’m where th’ landin’ is: 
“Hey! Got any gasoline?” 


Aw Hiram Griggs an’ his big engine 
With forty rod o’ plows, 

He comes explodin’ down th’ line 
With grease on his chin an’ brows; 

Aw he hollers at Lem fr’m th’ ol’ crossroads 
Th’ len’th of th’ village green, 

While that big engine of his explodes: 
“Hey! Got any gasoline?” 


Now they got an airline by Lem’s store, 
Where th’ currents flow jest right, 

An’ a feller kin see th’ airships soar 
Way up, half out o’ sight. 

But they do drop in on Lem sometimes 
Aw’ swoop on him unseen, 


Aw down fr’m th’ clouds some feller chimes: 


“Hey! Got any gasoline?” 


Lem’s sellin’ out his stock o’ clothes 
An’ groc’ries, less er more; 
He’s movin’ an’ don’t keer where he goes, 
But he’s goin’ ? run a store. 
He says he’s goin’ t try t’ find 
Some place with a change o’ scene, “a 
An’ git one question off’n his mind: 
“Hey! Got any gasoline?’ 
J. W. Foley. 
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THE HOUSE THAT HARRY SOLD 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Tntending to liquidate the stocks?” 
he asked genially. 

“There! Ialmost forgot. Ireally ought 
to have gone first to one of those 'stock- 
brokers that buy such things.” 

“T have connections in that line myself,” 
said Harry, his thoughts for a moment on 
Mike and the immediate graft. 

“Well, I don’t know much about ’em,”’ 
said Mrs. Brewster. ‘I’ve got my annuity 
to live on, and they were laid by for a 
rainy day. I didn’t pay much attention 
except when dividends come in. Abner 
bought ’em. There was a pedler or some- 
thin’ round last week askin’ Mittie about 
*em when I wasn’t hum. I told Mittie if 
he come again to say I had gone West, 
leaving no address. I don’t believe in 
pedlers and agents. Ifa man’s got business 
to do let him get a shop, I say. I gota 
paper last night and figured what they 
were wu’th in New York, and I saw they 
must have riz. Comes to quite a lot more 
than Abner and I eal’lated. Somethin’ 
over twenty thousand dollars. Though 
goodness knows,” she added, “I don’t 
believe much I see in the papers and don’t 


. read ’em much anyhow, since they said 


Abner was buried from the Congregational 


‘church when he was a Unitarian, and just 


as stubborn about that as anything else. 


I can’t get Brewster stubbornness out of 


my mind, seems like.” 

“What stocks are they—mining, in- 
dustrial or railroad?”’- asked Handsome 
Harry pleasantly. “‘It makes a great deal 
of difference, you know.” 

Mrs. Brewster dove into her bag, ran 
through its rubbish with swift fingers. She 


_ produced a paper, unfolded it. 


_.“T .wrote it down,” she said.  ‘‘One 
hundred and twelve shares, S. V. & C. 
Railroad.’’ She busied herself replacing 
the envelope among the crowded posses- 
sions of her bag. For an instant the only 
sound in the room was the crackling of 
paper. 

Handsome Harry did not move. His 
eyes did not brighten, nor did his expression 
change. No outsider looking at him could 
possibly have gathered what was going on 
in his mind; for, if anything, he became a 
little more still. But a great deal was going 
onin his mind. In the twinkling of an eye 
the whole face of the world had smiled. In 
the twinkling of an eye his black mood had 
broken and fallen away. In that lightning- 
flash of intuition, which is the better half 


of creative genius, three sentences had 


leaped out of the day’s talk and placed 
themselves in the order of a dazzling climax: 

Otto Gluck had said: 

. “Pierce said ‘We need less than a hun- 
dred shares of S. V. & C.’”’ 

Mike had said: 

“Tf Pierce should ever get control of 
8S. V. & C., Western would go up like a 
balloon. Give me an advance tip on that 
and I’ll get rich quick.” 

The little old lady had said: 

“One hundred and twelve shares of 
mr v.. oC’ 

And on that same lightning-flash Hand- 
some Harry’s big idea came to him—came 
to him, despite its terrific risks, with the 
certainty of success. 

What his new theme is to the poet, his 
new plot to the writer, his new vision to 
the painter—all this surged in the spirit 
of Handsome Harry. As in letters of fire 


_ about the wall he could read these words; 


as on the tongues of trumpets he could 


hear them! 


“One hundred and twelve shares of 
Deva & C.” ; 

The crackling of the paper stopped. The 
little old lady looked up. I repeat, Hand- 
some Harry had not turned a hair. But, 
with the unfailing instinct of woman, Mrs. 
Brewster asked: ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

Handsome Harry passed a languid hand 
over his brow. ‘Only the heat, I think,” 


he lied glibly. 
“Better look out,’ said Mrs. Brewster 


s 


with real solicitude. ‘‘Don’t eat much or 
drink. much this hot weather, is my rule.’ 
- “And mine,’ responded Harry. “But 
we were speaking of brokers,’’ he went on— 
and, oh, the briskness, the assurance, that 
had come into his voice! ‘It’s really 
lucky, Mrs. Brewster, that you came to me. 

ere is much chicanery among brokers of 
the Wall Street district. It happens that 


_ Lhave a friend who is thoroughly reliable— 
he places all my business—and he can 
_ advise me how to make your sale to the 


greatest advantage, Iamsure. Of course,’ 
he added, “‘you can see that it is to my 
advantage as well as to yours to get as 
much as possible for this stock. We can 
spend more on the house. And I am agent 
for one or two pieces of property that I 
am sure we may be able to buy at the best 
advantage Just now. It is summer and the 
prices are low. Where will you stay in 
New York?” 

“T was thinking of the Dolly Madison,”’ 
said Mrs. Brewster. 

“An excellent and reasonable hotel for 
women,” answered Harry. “‘May I see you 
safe there? I was going uptown myself.” 

And all the hot way up to her hotel, 

Harry, guiding her through the perils of 
the traffic, plied her with those unconscious 
arts that made woman his handmaid. 
_ “T don’t know what I’d’a’ done without 
you,” she said, her smile twinkling bravely 
through the heat and fatigue on her face. 
“Why, your being related to the Carsons of 
North Burnham makes you seem jest like 
own folks. They talk about the unsociable- 
ness of New York—why, nobody could 
have been more kind than you! I’m so 
glad I haven’t got to hunt up another agent 
that I don’t know what to 'do. When I 
think of what doos happen sometimes to 
lone women‘I sort of feel’s if there was a 
special providence in our meeting.” 

In that last sentiment Handsome Harry 
absolutely concurred. Only to himself he 
put it differently: 

“There’s no doubt about it,’’ he medi- 
tated; “‘there’s one born every minute. 
It’s the only crop we’re sure of.” 


vi 


IKE an arrow Handsome Harry sped 
toward the Wall Street district, looking 
for Mike. He found him, after an hour’s 
search, drinking with a stranger in a little 
saloon just off the curb market. They 
talked head to head for half an hour, until 
skepticism became conviction in the face of 
Mike. Finally he opened his watch and 
produced a bill. 

“T don’t see yet,” he remarked, “‘but 
we'd do better to play the piker game. 
That’s safe. I just know I could gouge 
something extra out of the Pierce brokers 
for that block of stock.” 

“Aw, come off!’’ snapped Harry. “‘The 
big game for mine every time. Mike, you 
can retire on this!” 

“T cer-tainly will retire from this financial 
district,’ replied Mike, “‘but I’m pretty 
near my finish anyhow.” He held out a 
yellow-backed gold certificate. 

“It’s my finish,” he repeated. Mike’s 
face cracked in a smile. ‘‘Say, this is rich. 
I’d like to see that old Aunt Martha 
when 2? 

“Don’t forget the seal and the sign,” 
interrupted Harry hastily. 


vir 


ARRY had traveled downtown that 
morning a wilted leaf in a scorched 

forest. Now, as he stepped lightly into 
a Broadway and Lexington Avenue car, 
he seemed the one live, spirited thing in 
that suffocating crowd. What though he 
steamed with the rest; what though he, 
too, tucked his handkerchief in his collar, 
slapped at the sticky flies, burned, melted? 
His step, as he proceeded from the car to 
Mrs. Bannard’s, had the spring of youth. 
He was near his front door and was fum- 
bling for his key, before it occurred to him 
that he was approaching the delicate oper- 
ation upon which all depended. In the 
complex machine built of his brain, since 
inspiration came on the wings of coinci- 
dence, this was the master wheel—this 
interview with Otto Gluck. : 

He paused outside Otto’s bedroom, which 
was in the same corridor with hisown. The 
sound of a falling shoe, the splash of water 
proved that the watchman was dressing. 
Should he knock at the door? - No, best to 
leave this meeting to accident. He retired 
to his own room, therefore, opened the door 
and window, and sat like one overcome by 
the heat in the doorway. So, as Otto 
stepped from his door, Harry was coming 
down the corridor with a— 

“Very hot afternoon, Mr. Gluck.” 

<ortuss |? s 

“T was just going out to have something 
cool,” said Handsome Harry. ‘‘Do you 
ever drink anything at this time of day?” 

“T don’t mind if I do,”’ said Otto, a smile 
parting his bristly beard. 
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The voice of all the people on the stage— 


The choice of all the people 


Send for catalog and 
complete information today 
Theadvantages of the Edison areas definiteas they 
are important. Send for complete information, 
Edison Standard Records. . . . . $0.35 
EdisonAmberol Records (play twiceaslong) .50 
Edison Grand Opera Records 75c to 2.00 

Any Edison dealer will give you a free con- 
cert. There isan Edison Phonograph ata price 
to suit everybody’s means from $15.00 to 
$200.00; soldat the same prices everywhere 
in the United States. Write to 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


off the stage— 
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HE Edison Phonograph is the theatre— 
the opera, the drama, the concert, the 
vaudeville—offering a greater and more varied 
program than any theatre in the land—and 
playing to the biggest audience in the world. 
Think of enjoying the stars .of the drama 
and the opera, the headliners of vaudeville, 
and the masters of instrumentation—right in 
your own home theatre, or wherever you go 
and whenever you want them. 
That’s what it means to you to own 


And it means “keep the boys at home.’ The 
Edison is the original antidote for ‘‘the break- 
ing of home ties.” 

And it meansthe sweet-toned, long-playing 
Amberol Records—every selection rendered 
as completely as from the stage and as real as 
the real thing. 

You need the Edison and you want it. 
Go to the Edison dealer near you and get it. 


OU will take pleasure in 
the change from light 
weight to winter weight under- 
wear, if you don 


esc. eee tae 


Fleece-lined Underwear 


TWOLAYR is soft and luxurious to the 
skin. It is glove-like in fit, yet free and easy. 
Though lighter in weight, it is equal in warmth : 
to the bulky fleece-lined underwear. It is a i 
new and scientific idea, made of — © 


(1) a light outer fabric of elastic rib i 
2) an air space for ventilation and warmth 
(3) a light inner fabric of ribbed fleece 
The layer of air supplies the warmth of a third fabric, keeps 
the body dry and the inner fleece soft and downy, i 
TWOLAYR is one of the Bodygard Underwears. “ Always [ 
look for the Bodygard shield in buying underwear. It is your t 
safeguard. Made for men, women and children, 
in separate and union garments at 5Oc and up. 
Ask your dealer. 


Write for Bodygard Booklet No. 23 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N.Y. 4 


== 
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“Excelsior Boy Scouts” 


Have Swept the Country! 


From Maine to California, in city and country alike, Amer- 
ican boys have yelled themselves hoarse for these wonderful 
shoes—the greatest boy’s shoe success ever known. Whena 
boy wants a thing he usually gets it. So that thousands of 
boys now wear ‘‘ Excelsior Boy Scouts”’ shoes. 


“Boy Scouts” Camp Shoe 


This is the shoe that swept the country like a tidal 
wave last year. The lightest, strongest boy’s shoe 
ever made. Uppers and soles of genuine elk leather, 
tanned by our secret process. Soft as a glove and 
fits as snug. Reinforced sole—can’t tear loose. 
Wears two times as long as ordinary shoes. 
Colors—Olive, Tan and Black. 


“Excelsior Boy Scouts” Hiker 


Anew shoe. Almost as popular, already, 
as the “‘Camp Shoe.”’ Splendid for school and regular wear. 
Soft as a glove and wears like iron. Black boarded calf. 
Full bellows tongue. Extra heavy oak soles. ~-—-== — 


Other Styles 


“Excelsior Boy Scouts”? Shoes are made in 
“Hiker,” “Parade,” “Campaign,” ‘““Camp” and 
other styles. In bluchers, high-cut, button, etc. 
Select black, tan and gun-metal calf, and special 
elk leather, 


Buy From Your Dealer 
Almost all dealers have ‘‘ Excelsior Boy Scouts” >? . 
Shoes. Ifyou can’t find them,write us for FREE Ssz 222: — 
\. booklet of styles andname of nearest dealer, Or f 
wewill ship order DIRECT and guarantee satisfaction or refund your 


oe No Boy Scouts Shoes Genuine With- 
out Swastika “Good Luck” Charm 


“Good Luck”? Charm—illustrated in corner of this ad- 
vertisement—is attached to all genuine ‘‘ Excelsior. Boy 
Scouts”? Shoes. Refuse shoes without charm attached. 
Looks like gold. Does not discolor. Splendid for prizes 
for boys’ games, etc. Call on Your Dealer—or Write Us Today! 


SHOE CO., Dept. 20, Portsmouth, Ohio 


**Camp”’ 


Same sizes and prices 
as “Hiker” Shoe. 


‘‘Hiker’’ 
Little Bays’, Sizes 
9 to 13%, $2.00. 
Boys’, Sizes 1 to 5%, 
$2.50. 


Big Boys’ and Men's, 
Sizes 6 to 10, $3.00. 


THE EXCELSIOR 


Bb 


a Autoloading. 


At close quarters, where personal safety 
instant thought and action, you are 
the situation—if your rifle is a 


Autoloader. 


One ‘shot is enough. The bullet is hurled wit 
one-ton blow. And you have four others, equ 
follow—with lightning rapidity or deliberately 
demands. Each individual shot under absol 
trigger finger. Wh it | 

Part of recoil, ordinarily taken up by sh Wfrobiter, is 
utilized to operate the mechanism. ingle ptince of 
muzzle energy is lost. { WHE 


The Remingior -UMC Autoloadmg Ri ! nk Oils 
ated rifle locking the cartridge in the er \intih 
bullet has left the muzzle. _. 
Solid Breech, Hammerless, Safé 
Write for free copy of 191 

<s Remington-UMC the 
_ REMINGTON ARMS-UNIQR 

299 Broadway 


EVENING POST 


“We'd better go to the corner,” said 
Harry. ‘‘We can sit down there.” 
suddenly he gave a start. 

“Well, by Jove!” he said, and stared at 
Otto. 

“Vat iss the madder?” asked Otto. 

“Well, I never thought of that—how 
stupid of me!” responded Harry. He 
looked Ottoover. ‘‘You’re the very man,” 
he added. Then he ran on. 

“T was about to advertise for a good night 
watchman for my business. There’s been— 
well, some trouble; and I’m afraid about 
some documents in my safe. I might put 
them in safe deposit every night, but as I 
need them every day that would be awk- 
ward. Here you’ve been asking me to get 
you a position. You’d do, and you’d do 
fine, and I never thought of you until this 
moment. Well, well! The position,’ he 
added, ‘‘would be permanent.” 

They were on the street by this time. 
Otto stopped and mopped his forehead. 

“Vot iss in it?’’ he asked. 

“What does Mr. Pierce pay you?” 
asked Harry. 

“That obbressor!”’ grunted Otto. 
gif me ninedy tollars a mont’. 
he would not r-raise me.” 

“That is a fair amount for my business,” 
said Harry; “‘but I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
I want a man like you, reliable and trust- 
worthy, and’ a few dollars each week is 
little enough to pay for security. I will 
give you twenty-five dollars a week.” 

They had reached the saloon and settled 
themselves at a table in the summer beer 
garden before Otto spoke again. 

“‘Vot hours should I vork?”’ he asked. 

“What hours do you work for Mr. 
Pierce?” asked Harry. 

“All night and in the middle of the day 
oop to look the house ofer,” said Otto. 
“When man for an obbressor vorks he 
vorks!”’ 

“And no other watchman but you?” 
asked Harry nonchalantly. ‘‘Dear me, 
that’s asking a great deal!” 

“No, none other. He ee-gonomize!”’ 
Otto blew out the verb with fine scorn. 

“Well, well! Now I shall ask you to 
work only from nine o’clock at night until 
seven in the morning,” said Harry. 

Otto considered. 

“All r-right!”’ he said. ‘‘Negxt veek.” 

Harry managed to make his face fall. 

“Dear me! I never thought of that. 
Too bad,” he said. ‘‘You see—I must 
have a man tomorrow—and tonight would 
be best.”” 

“But I haf to qvit, ain’t id? Mr. Pierce 
also he haf to get anodder man.’’ 

Harry laughed. 

‘Tf I were an anarchist,” he said—‘‘and 
I am pretty nearly—I shouldn’t consider 
the interests of an oppressor like F. Warren 
Pierce. You commit no crime by leaving 
your position. A man may do that at any 
time. Quit! Leave him! Will you serve 
his interests before your own?” 

Otto thought for a moment, while the 
idea bludgeoned itself through six layers 
of skull. 

“But my sel-lery,” he said—‘“‘I got it 
last Toosday. And he owes me tonight’ — 
he struggled with mental arithmetic— 
“thirteen tollars and fifty cents—almost.”’ 

Harry seemed to consider. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you,” hesaid. ‘‘I’ll make that your bonus 
if you'll begin tonight.” 

Otto considered. 

“And,” said Harry, “it serves him 
right! Think of that deal you overheard! 
Think of the widows and orphans!” 

“How shall I inform him?” asked Otto. 
And Handsome Harry’s mind relaxed as 
with a sigh of satisfaction. For he knew 
he had won. 

“Well, if I were you,” said Harry, ‘“‘I’d 
write him now—and send him your keys, 
of course.” 

“But the keyss imbortant are!’’ Otto 
exclaimed. 

“Well, is anything safer than the United 
States mail? Don’t you know that it’s five 
years for robbing it?”’ 

“That iss so,” said Otto. By this time 
his mind, revolutionary in theory, docile in 
practice, was running in grooves greased by 
Handsome Harry. 

“TLet’s do it now,” said the latter. 
“Boy!” he called to the waiter, and he 
slipped a quarter across the table, ‘‘get us 
some paper and ink—and ask the boss 
if he can’t send along one of those tags 
for express packages and two more beers. 
We're sending a job by mail!” 

Beneficiaries both, Otto and the waiter 
laughed together at this mild joke. The 
waiter was back presently with the tags, 
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the ink, the paper and the drinks. Otto 


pursed his brows and set himself to com- — 


position. And this—as Handsome Harry 


learned afterward, just before he destroyed — 


it—was what he produced: 


- 


“Sir: Ido not work for you more as an ~ 


oppressor. I do not harm you because the — 
revolution is by thought. What I think — 
I do not tell you. Here are your keys and ~ 
send me my money to tonight on the first — 
of the month. OTTo GLUCK.’ - 


He sealed this laboriously, addressed it, 
drew out an impressive bunch of keys, 
affixed the express tag, addressed that. 

“‘T have stamps,” said Handsome Harry. 
He picked up envelope and keys in the most ~ 


nonchalant manner in the world and affixed 
the stamps. | 
4 


rit 


“MR. PIERCE. “a 


‘Well, I suppose we must be going,”’ he © 


said. “I won’t wait for change.” 
rose, he still held the letter and the keys. 


As he © 


At the door Otto’s eyes searched these ~ 


possessions hungrily; and he seemed about 
to speak. 


““There’s a mailbox at the corner,” said — 


Harry carelessly. And now they were on — 
the street. A stream of foot-passengers, 


homeward bound for dinner, filled the side- — 


walk. As they approached the box 


“Pll mail them!” offered Harry. He 


dove past a bevy of girls, who hid him 
for an instant from Otto. And in that 
instant he had made three swift motions. 
The keys and the envelope went into an 
inside pocket; out came another envelope 
and another bunch of keys. Otto saw the 
white slip drop into the slot, heard the keys 
rattle as they fell. Satisfied, he awaited 
Harry’s return. ’ 

“And here,”’ said Harry, rejoining him, 
“is the bonus to bind the bargain and here 
are the keys to my office.. Be there at nine 
o’clock and watch both doors sharp. I’m 
dining out. Goodnight.” ~~ 

“Thank you, Mr. Carson,” said Otto. 

“And thank you,” said Harry. Which 
of these thanks was the more fervent only 
Harry knew. 

He was smiling and jaunty as he took his 
way across Broadway to find Mike and to 
bait and set the trap against the morrow’s 
hunting. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Alm Export Improver 


BOUT five years ago two manufactur- 
ing concerns in somewhat similar lines 
saw possibilities for their goods in South 
America. One was a great company with 
ample means. It sent salesmen to Argen- 
tina and Brazil. These men spoke the 
languages, got along well and were cor- 
dially received, but they got few orders. 
The Brazilians and Argentinos held off. 
Big as that concern was, they had never 
heard of it; and they seemed to think there 
was plenty of time to get acquainted. 
Within two years the salesmen had been 
called home and the work dropped as 
unpromising. 

The other concern was.a little house, 
with not enough capital to cover the selling 
end in this country as it would have liked 
to do; but occasional orders kept coming 
from South America, and on the salesforce, 
working as an “improver,”” was-a young 
West Indian who had asked for employment 
after finishing at a private school in the 
United States. The general manager set 
him to work developing export business. 
The only expenditure apart from his salary 
was a small appropriation for correspond- 
ence and advertising. Orders from Latin 
America were followed up and the new 
export man had friends and relatives in 
some of the countries, who sent him in- 
formation. Finally, about a year after the 
first concern had left the field disgusted, 
this small house was able to send its export 
man on a six months’ trip through the 
territory he had been developing. His 
reception was altogether different from 
that given the salesmen of the other house, 
for in many cases he was visiting actual 
customers. Where a potential customer 
had not bought goods as yet, very likely 


he knew the little house by reputation — 


through its letters and printed matter. 
Enough orders were secured on this trip to 
pay all expenses and show a profit apart 
from new customers found and fresh 
territory laid out for promotion work. 
Today that little concern is strong in the 
Latin-American trade, while the big one, 
which apparently had every advantage, is 
still a nonentity in export trade. 
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These trial sizes of the three Wood- 
bury products will be sent for 10 cents 


Write today 
for these samples 


- The stimulating feeling that 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap gives your 
skin the first time you use it, is a 
promise of what its steady use will do. 

Woodbury’s keeps the skin active 
and therefore healthy. It. gradually 
gives it a clearness and radiance you 
can be proud of. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c. 
No one hesitates at the price after 
their first cake. Weare now making 
our twenty-fifth millionth cake. 

Woodbury’s Facial Cream isaclear, 
greaseless jelly; cleansing and -sooth- 
ing. It is different from any you 
have ever used. 25c a tube. 

Woodbury’s Facial Powder is soft 
and fine; in four shades; and packed 
in a convenient double box with free 
chamois. 25c a package, 

For 10c we send samples of all 
three. For50c, we send the samples 
and a copy of the Woodbury Book 
on the care of the skin and scalp. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


' For sale by dealers everywhere 


Your best negatives de- 
serve and your poorest 
negatives require 


VELOX 


The one paper made expressly 
to give the best results from the’ 
average amateur negative. 

-If you do your own printing 
use Velox because it is simplest, 
if you have your work done for 
you insist on Velox, because it 
is also best. 


- Velox offers a wide variety of surfaces 
and qualities from which to choose. The 
Velox Book, free at your dealers or by 
mail, tells all about them and explains in 
full the methods of handling the paper. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


_ EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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LESSONS FROM OUR 
ALIEN FARMERS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Because he is known as a sound and skill- 
ful orchardist he has the entire working of 
the orchards that he rents. His own apple 
orchard of one hundred and thirty acres is 
looked upon as a model. When it yields 
him forty thousand boxes of export apples 
heis pleased; when it returns fifty thousand 
boxes he is satisfied that his Dalmatian 
birth and training have been justified by 
his works. 

Standing in the oldest orchard on the 
place, his jolly face glowing with frank 
pride, Mr. Lettunich declared: 

This orchard has never failed to pro- 
duce a crop—never! If I were to fix a 
price on it according to the net return it 


has actually averaged for a term of years | 


I’d have to ask several thousand dollars an 
acre—a price that would scare an Eastern 
man.” 

Mr. Lettunich is insistent on the fruit- 
making -power of persistent cultivation. 
‘Go at it deep at the start and let it grow 
lighter—but never’ shallower than four 
inches, “But above all things never stop 
cultivating” is his rule. He holds that a 
good stable manure is about the best fer- 
tilizer that can be spread in an orchard. 
Like most Dalmatians in the Pajaro Val- 
ley, he is also as expert in the handling of 
his fruit as in the growing of it.. To prevent 
bruising all of his apple-hauling is done 
with spring wagons. His Belleflowers are 
harvested in two pickings and are handled 
as gingerly as if they were eggs. 


Thinning That Pays 


“I want my own people to pick my 
fruit, because they handle an apple with a 
delicacy and a respect that few Americans 
seem to have. In Dalmatia we grow very 
fine fruit that is generally allowed to reach 
a more advanced stage of ripeness and 
maturity than is generally considered com- 
mercially practicable here. The result is 
that men of my country have an instinct- 
ively soft and careful touch in handling 
fruit that does not come naturally to the 
average American. This isn’t so unimpor- 
tant as it mayseem. A tiny bruise in two 
or three apples in a box pulls down the 
standard of that box; and if the same thing 
is carried out through a whole shipment the 
result is decidedly bad. If every grower 
and picker and sorter would treat all the 
apples that come under his hand as if they 
were going into a prize carload, then the 
shipper would realize a standard that ought 
to be found at least in all export apples.” 

Getting incidental crops between orchard 
rows is not a striking feature of Dalmatian 
orcharding, because as a rule the Dalma- 
tian does not take over an orchard until it 
is in full bearing and has passed the period 
when extensive interplanting is good prac- 
tice. He rather puts full force on making 
the trees produce the largest possible crop 
of the highest possible quality. And he is 
always ready to sacrifice quantity to qual- 
ity. His aim is to get the highest price 
paid in the foreign market, where only 
quality stands any chance. This makes 
him a severe and unsparing thinner. Prob- 
ably no one lesson to be learned from the 
Dalmatians by the apple-grower of the 
Middle West and of the East could be made 
to pay larger dividends, if put into prac- 
tice, than that of the relentless thinning of 
fruit according to the methods followed in 
the Pajaro Valley. 

“In a good year,’’ said one Dalmatian, 
‘“‘when there is a heavy set of fruit, it 
pays to throw about a third of. it on the 
ground. You Americans don’t seem to 
have the nerve to do this thoroughly. But 
two apples that are perfect are worth much 
more than three that are a little off from 
the standard. The tree can do only so 
much. Besides, the fruit that goes back 
into the ground is food returned to the tree 
for another season. I think nearly all of 
my countrymen are good thinners and that 
here is where they will beat the Americans 
every time.” 

The most distinctive thing in the Dal- 
matian’s methods as an orchardist is his 
eternal vigilance. He never walks through 
an orchard with unseeing eyes. A single 
discolored leaf is sufficient to stop him for a 
more extended examination. Ifthe bark or 
the foliage of a tree is a shade off color he 
gets after that tree to find out the cause of its 
variation, not only because he wishes to head 
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2Collars 


JIDE SILVER COLLARS — try the 
new DELMAR. . y 


Collars lose their shape and fit, become ip 

uncomfortable, as soon as a buttonhole stretches Re 
_. or.tears but a trifle. y 
IDE SILVER COLLARS have the Linocord {/ 
Buttonholes exclusively. They’re easier-to-button i, 
and they don’t tear out. y 
The newest shape, the DELMAR, is the straight- y 

front that does meet close, because baked and so Y; 
shaped in baking by our special Vertiform Process Y 
that it has the coveted straight-front effect. Has Y 
ample scarf space. i; 

; Here’s the straight-front collar you have sought. Y) 
Ide Ahey 
Y 


CSSETF-7ZFU0 


y In Canada, 3 for 50c. 

Y; Writefor‘‘What’s What,’’anillustratedauthority 

vy, on dress; and the clever story booklet, ‘“What I 

SA Know About Laundries” (actual experiences). Y 
iY GEO. P. IDE & CO., 491 River Street, TROY, N. Y. v, 
ey, a 
W o 9 <e ° ~ o 7 SLI 
PAYINT SIRI NENA INIPPP@WYPWit BEES 


There is a science in the making of bed springs as in everything else. 
To obtain the greatest comfort, the spring must conform to the body and support it with a 
springy, airy buoyancy. If the spring sags it causes discomfort— you toss and roll about—your 
sleep isn’t restful. Foster's Ideal Spring is so constructed as to yield correctly under the weight 
of hight and heavy persons. There is no sagging or rolling to the center. It keeps the body 
in a natural, healthful position, overcoming one of the main causes of sleeplessness. 

If you want the most comfortable bed, you should take advantage of our thirty nights’ free 
trial. Your money back if you are the least bit disappointed. 


Foster's Ideal Springs are Look For 
strong. They areguaranteed This Brass 
for life. ; Name Plate 

They-cost but little more 
than the ordinary spring. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG.CO. 


140 Broad Street 
Utica, N. Y. 


THE OLD STYLE 
— Sagsin 
unhysiene Sing 


= \OnEvery (Write forbookletand the names 
=) Foster of our ips ec you a sell 
° oster s ideal Springs on thirty 
Ideal Spring nights’ free trial. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
Ideal Metal Bedsteads and Cribs. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 

20 Buchanan Street and 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


— 


TNE NEW STYLE 
Foster's IDEAL” 


TO INTRODUCE THE 
Celebrated “LENOX’’ Brands 
of Silk and Lisle Hosiery 
FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 


$ es One Box of 6 Pairs 


Guaranteed Fine Grade Mecco Hose S°*t Prepaid 


and insured 
for One Dollar (Extraordinary Value). Men—Choice 
black, tan, navy,grey. Ladies— Black, tan. State size. 
We guarantee no holes in toe or heel within 6 
months or New Ones Free. Obtainable only 
through our accredited agents or direct. 
We refer to Dun's, Bradstreet’s or any Bank 
in New York City. 


Lenox Silk Works, Desk K, 5 West 31st St., New York City 


Field Representatives Wanted in Every County 
Splendid income assured, 


AND 


CLASS PA 


For College, School, Society or Lodge. 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 25c 


Gach $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10c each; $1.00 NON 
0Z. 


7 \9 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 658, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
|) SHORT STORIES—1c to5ca Word. Wesell 
stories and bookM8§, on comnnission ; we criti- 
cize and revise them and tell you where to sell 
them, Story-Writing and Journalism taught 
by mail. Our free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Prof- 
it’’ ;tellshow. The NATIONALPRESSASSO- 
bow CIATION 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis;Ind. 
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English 
Knock- 


about 


Hat 


A stylish,serv- 
p iceable hat for 
dress or business. 
Genuine English Felt. 
Folds into compact roll without damaging, Broad out- 
side band. Would sell for $2 in most hat stores. Colors: 
Black, Dark Gray Mixture, Brown Mixture, and White. 
WwW eight 4 ozs. Sent postpaid promptly on receipt of $1, 
State size and color wanted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 


$ 


A trial of just one 
week of the 


youthatit 

@/ _isoneofthe 
finest Tooth 
Brushes made. 


Pure Rubber. 

Clean, healthy, 
pleasing, delightful to 
use. Order one to-day, 45c. 


You'll like it. If your druggist 
won't supply, send us the money. 


Bowers Rubber Works, San Francisco 


~~ ~g in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
ia Hi Ap HeAA speed offer. 
ines yuarantee 

1912 Models $10 to $27 
A® with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof 12 
} 1910 and 1911 Models $7 t 
\y all of best makes .. to 
a 400 Second-Hand Le 
\\ makes and models, 

Pay good as new....,... $3 to i 
LYS ezcot FACTORY CLEARING SALE 

e 8 ON APPROVAL without a 

5 sshd deposit, pay the freight, and allow 
i710 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries, parts and pone ier all makes of bicycles 
SY athalf usual prices: DO NOT BUY until you get 


our catalogues and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO,, Dept. M-55, CHICAGO 


THE SATURDAY 


Merrimack 
Duckling Fleece 
lends to negligeesand 
housegowns thebeauty 

they ought to have. The. 
Reg. U.S. Pat, Patterns are particularly 

Of. Trademark attractive — each made in 
from 3 to5 different color schemes. 


F L EE OF 
Never more than 15c ayd.—27 ins. wide 


Be sure you get the erg Duckling Fleece. 
Look for the name Merrimack Duckling Fleece and 
the Duckling branded on the back of the selvage. 
If your dealer hasn't it, write us. Send forsamples, 


MERRIMACK 
MFG. CO. 

™ 12 Dutton St., 

"Lowell, Mass. 


CHEAPER THAN BATTERIES 


Motsinger D-C-Magneto fits and doubles the efficiency 
of gas or gasoline engines, Runs in either direction and 
makes a bigger spark than you could get from a set of 
new batteries. Write for special free information, 
MOTSINGER C0O., 574 Factory Street, Lafayette, Ind, 
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off any scourge from the orchard as a whole, 
but because his inherited traditions and his 
Old World training have instilled into him 
the value of the tree as an individual. 

A ferret’s nose is no keener for the scent 
of its natural prey than is the eye of a Dal- 
matian for the insect enemies of an orchard. 
He is always on the alert for them, over- 
turning leaves and spying into tiny crevices 
of the bark. He may not know the scien- 
tific name of a new bug that enters appear- 
ance in his orchard, but he is sure to catch 
the advance scouts of the invaders and he 
watches them until he finds out what they 
are there for and how they operate. 

In spraying and in cultivation the Dal- 
matians are thorough and generous. As a 
rule they use the most modern solutions and 
methods. Lime-and-sulphur spray is ap- 
plied as a preventive against scale, and Bor- 
deaux mixture is their favorite insecticide 
and scab preventive. 

There is not a Dalmatian in the apple 
business, so far as one can find, who is not a 
living exponent of the fact that the best 
apple man is equally strong in the cultural 
and the business functions of his calling. 
Peter Mengol, of Watsonville, stands as 
a good representative of this racial char- 
acteristic. He has been able to coax 
twenty-five thousand boxes of export 
apples from twenty-five hundred trees in 
the season—which is enough to indicate 
that he knows how to handle his trees. 
But his ability to pry open the lid of a 


foreign market is as pronounced as his | 


capacity for producing a record crop. In 
fact, Peter Mengol might be called Apple 
Ambassador-at-Large to Europe. He spe- 
cializes in Yellow Newtown Pippins, be- 
cause they are the favorite apples in the 
English and European markets. Every 
year he goes to England and makes side 
trips to the Continent. As he personally 
handles a hundred carloads of export 
apples—about one-fifth of the Yellow 
Newtown Pippins consumed in England— 
he naturally feels that the market must be 
expanded and extended into all European 
countries. \In his opinion the opening of 
the Panama Canal will permit Pacific Coast 
growers to land their apples in European 
markets at least thirty cents a box cheaper 
than they can now be put there. 


Not an Apple-Core Wasted 


No inquirer can trace the personal his- 
tories of the leading Dalmatians of the 
Pajaro district without being impressed 
with the uniformity in one important par- 
ticular that their experiences present— 
that each of them has served a probation 
period in both the producing and the selling 
branches of the business under American 
conditions. The Dalmatian cannot be 
divorced from the idea that farming is a 
business, not a lopsided calling in which the 
art of production is nine-tenths of the game; 
and he is willing to serve time in both the 
selling and the producing of fruits—under 
the moderate stimulus of a laborer’s pay- 
check—before he feels himself competent 
to start on his own hook. 

Nearly all of the fifty-seven apple- 
evaporating furnaces in the Pajaro Valley 
are in the hands of Chinese, as are the apple 
canneries and cider and vinegar factories. 
Not even a paring or a core gets away from 
these thrifty people, who had their training 
for thrift in Old World poverty. They 
produce about sixteen hundred tons of evap- 
orated: apples every year, twenty-three 
thousand cases of canned apples and fifteen 
thousand barrels of cider and vinegar. 

It is not the Dalmatian practice to go in 
debt for land. Usually the grower of that 
nationality prefers to use all his capital in 
renting orchards and in handling the crop. 
When he begins to accumulate a little sur- 
plus not needed for driving the wheels of 
his business he builds a good residence in 
town. But he is not content to remain per- 
manently landless. After his bank account 
has attained a certain stage of fatness he 
generally anchors himself to the soil by 
acquiring a warranty deed for a choice 
ranch. Although there are now not more 
than two hundred Dalmatian families in 
Watsonville, it is likely that the time will 
come when most of the Pajaro orchards 
will be owned, instead of rented, by these 
survivors of the ancient Illyrian race. 

“They'll have to do something with all 
their money,” dryly remarked a native 
son. ‘‘They know more about orchards 
than anything else or anybody else, so I 
figure they’ll buy the orchards. We al- 
ways know what to do with ours—we can 
spend it.” 
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It feels so good 
and wears so well 


Velvetrib is great underwear to live in. 


It has a pleasant, free feeling — 
though it fits like a glove. 

It gives luxurious warmth — yet is 
as agreeable to the skinas the softest, 
silkiest gauze. No itchy irritation 
or bulkiness about 
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Oneits Knit Unioeee ae 


It is knit of the finest Egyptian yarn in 
two closely interwoven layers and is alike 
on both sides. ‘Thus, without coarseness # 
of yarn or bulkiness ‘of fabric, strength, 
warmth and velvety softness are obtained. 


Velvetribisremarkably durable. Byactual 
test, Velvetrib shows 80 to 100% more 
tensile strength than other underwears of 
equal weight. That means double service. 


Velvetrib is Guaranteed! 


against irritation of the skin, shrinking, 
ripping, tearing, bagging—or money back. 
Velvetrib is made-of especially prepared 
Egyptian yarn. In mediumand heavy weights 
for Men and Boys. 
MEN’S Separate Garments, $1 
Union Suits . . . $2 
BOYS’ Separate Garments, 50c 
Union Suits ... $1 
Velvetrib Union Suits are Perfection in 
Fit and Comfort. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell Velvetrib, send us 
his name. We'll mail you booklet and sam- 
ple of fabric and see that you are supplied. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 


Makers of Famous Oneita Union Suits and other 
Onetta-Knit Underwear 


Mill No. 52 Utica, N.Y. 


The Beauty of Autumn 
is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women of 
refinement prepare forthe social requirements of 
the season and keep their complexions smooth, 
soft and velvety by using LABLACHE, the 
greatest of all beautifiers. It helps Nature 
to overcome the effect of 
Summer exposure. A toilet 
necessity in every boudoir. 
Refuse substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c,a box of drug- 
gistsorby mail. SexdZ0 
cents for a sample box, 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
. Dept.42,125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The 
recent 
National \N 
Convention 
of the Chil- 
dren’s Home 
Societies, held 
in Detroit, was re- 
ported on the noise- 
less Anderson 


SHORTHAND TYPEWRITER : 
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One stroke prints a word! 100 words a minute in six 
weeks without learning stenography. 


| Anderson Shorthand Typewriter Co., 5716 (P) Cedar Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wheel base, 
90 inches 


Horsepower, 


10 to 12 


Capacity, 
1,500 pounds 


Length behind 


seat, 6 feet 


The Reo Light Delivery Truck, Designed by R. E. Olds. Does the 
Work of Three Horse-Drawn Trucks, at Less Than Half the Cost 


Biya hee O1IS 


I have written a book—a practical book 
—for men who deliver goods. I want 
every such man to have it. 


It gives figures and facts based on tests 
I’ve made with a thousand Reo trucks. It 
shows that horse deliveries, under average 
conditions, cost 214 times what they cost 
with this truck. 


It proves that this truck will save its 
cost in one year with any man who keeps 
it busy. When idle all cost is stopped. If 
you think that horse deliveries are going to 
continue I ask you to read this book. 


The Perfect Truck 


Lots of costly mistakes have been made in trucks 
built on a pleasure-car chassis, equipped with 
pleasure-car engines, sold at pleasure-car prices. 
They were not economical, not satisfactory. And 
a good many men have come to think that the 
horse-drawn truck will continue. 


That is folly. . Motor car designers have simply 
been too busy to solve the light motor truck ques- 
tion. Inthe next three years horse delivery is bound 
to be nearly wiped out. 


I have designed what I regard as a perfect motor 
truck. I have tested a thousand of them, in fifty 


sections, in forty lines of business. And any man 
who learns what I know about it will never deliver 
by horse. 


My 7-Year Motor 


Almost the whole truck problem lies in the motor. 
A truck runs on solid rubber tires and the usual 
engine can’t stand the jar. Most trucks are driven 
by unskilled helpers. The engine must be simple, 
must be trouble-proof. 


I have built gasoline engines for 25 years—built 
them for every purpose. For a dozen years I have 
built motor car engines. The past seven years have 
been largely spent in perfecting the engine in this 
truck. 


It is radically different from my pleasure-car 
engines. It is built for moderate speed, for utter 
simplicity, for immense durability. Just give it 
gasoline and oil, and let it go. One never needs to 
think of it. 


Let your delivery man drive it and care for it. 
No mechanic is necessary. It’s less trouble by far 
than a horse. 


1,000 Tests 


Before committing myself in this way to this 
truck I have tested one thousand of them.- The tests 
have now covered a year. 


I have tried them on cobblestones and asphalt; 
in mud, clay, sand and snow. I have tried them in 
rural deliveries and in hilly towns. I have proved 
their economy in forty lines of business. 


I had a milling concern, at one time, 
make an 18-day test against horse trucks. 
The horse truck in that time made 133 
deliveries—the motor truck made 418. 


Same Truck with Delivery Body —same price. Top and side 


curtains added for $50 extra. A folding top 
over driver’s seat only costs $25 


The horse covered 110 miles—the motor 
truck covered 560 miles. 

I have carefully figured comparative 
costs on the basis of many tests.’ The 


average cost of running the Reo Motor Truck con- 
stantly is $84.90 per month. That includes a driver 
at $50 per month. It includes depreciation, painting 
and ,repairs, tire usage, gasoline and oil, and 6% 
interest on the investment. 

The cost of running two horse-drawn trucks, 
figured in the same way, is $135.58 per month. 
That’s 60% more than the cost of one truck. Yet 
two horses can cover only 50 miles daily. The truck 
can cover 70, used in the same way. 

Then the truck costs nothing when it isn’t busy. 
It.is never fazed by the heat, never stopped by the 
snow. The average difference in cost is about three 
to one in favor of this motor truck. And it trebles 
one’s range of delivery. 


Price, Only $750 


We are selling this truck for $750—a seemingly 
impossible price. No other truck of like capacity 
has ever been offered anywhere near so low. 

The reason is this: We are going to sell trucks on 
a business-like basis. We are going to sell trucks at 
a dray-wagon profit. 

This is not an experiment — not any side issue. 
We have built and equipped a big, separate factory 
solely for these trucks. Its present capacity is 5,000 
trucks per year. Our object is to quickly bring this 
output up to 20,000 trucks per year. The demand 
for these trucks, when men find them out, is bound 
to break all the motor car records. It is good busi- 
ness, we think, from the very start, to quote a 
minimum price—the lowest it ever can be. 


Write for My Book 


Write us to send you my book on Trucks. Look 
into this subject, and into this truck. Wherever 
you are we have salesmen near you to demonstrate 
this truck. We have men to teach your men to 
run it. And these men, year in and out, will render 
you Reo service. 

Just write us now, before you forget it, to send 
you our book on Trucks. 


R. M. Owen & Company 


General Sales Agents for 


Reo Motor Truck Company, Lansing, Mich. 
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When Belts Stop, 
Earnings Stop. 


How many hours were lost 
last year in your factory be- 
cause of broken, stretched, 


creeping or otherwise faulty 
belts? 


We can save you those losses. 
Belting efficiency comes from 
applying - belting commonsense — 
that is, the right belt for the right 
place. This rule sounds simple, 
but it is neglected to an amazing 
degree. 

A factory equipped throughout 
with 


BELTING 


chosen under the advice of our 
experts will show the highest pos- 
sible transmission efficiency — an 
efficiency that will cut a big figure 
in the year’s accounting. 

Crown Belting runs _ perfectly 
when machines are properly ad- 
justed, because it is of uniform 
thickness and thoroughly stretched. 


For every requirement, whether it be 
hard service, high speed, extreme pli- 
ability, moist or excessively wet con- 
ditions, there is a Crown Belt that 
gives the best possible service. 


We guarantee Crown Belting to 
run true on pulleys when machin- 
ery 1s properly adjusted, and to 
give satisfaction in every respect. 


Send for our Crown Belting Book 


which tells how to solve dificult and peculiar transmission 

problems; the best methods of lacing belts; care of belts; 

how to figure horse-power, length and tensile strength of 

belting, etc. “he book is free, as is also the advice of our 

experts on any transmission problem you may have to solve. 
Address Department A 


PAGE BELTING COMPANY, Concord, N. H. 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Chattanooga, Tenn, Portland, Ore. 
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HIVE THOUSAND AN HOUR 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“To dig up an old note for money I am 4 
supposed to have borrowed and spent ——” 


view of his recent experiences, to become 
panic-stricken at a moment’s notice. 

“Of course, if anything happens you can 
reclaim the property,’ Gresham considered. 
“Tt forms its own security; but still, any 
one holding a private claim against Gamble 
might try to attach it and give you a nasty 
entanglement.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be any danger of 
that,” argued Courtney, looking worried, 
nevertheless. ‘‘He was able to show me an 
extremely clean bill of health. The only 
drawback I could find in his record was 
the payment of some debts which were 
not rightly his and which he might have 
evaded.” 

“Did he refer you tothe Fourth National 
Bank?” inquired Gresham quietly. 

“No. Say, Gresham, what have you up 
your sleeve? Gamble paid me fifteen 
thousand dollars this morning, as per 
agreement. I would scarcely think he 
would risk that much money on a bluff.” 

“He paid you the fifteen thousand, 
then?” said Gresham with a smile. “Mr. 
Courtney, one does not like to mix in these 
affairs; but you and my father were friends 
and, though I regret to do so, I feel it my 
duty to advise you to call up the Fourth 
National Bank.” 

“Thanks!” gratefully acknowledged 
Courtney, and hurried down to the tele- 
phone booth. He came back in a fow 
moments, and his manner was distinctly 
cool. “I phoned to Mr. Close,” he stated. 
“He tells me that an attachment was laid 
against Mr. Gamble’s account at his bank 
yesterday for fifteen thousand dollars, and 
was returned to the server marked ‘no 
funds’; but that this morning the executor 
of Mr. Gamble’s interests in the Gamble- 
Collaton Irrigation Company deposited 
fifteen thousand dollars for the specific 
purpose of meeting this attachment, with 
a statement that Mr. Gamble knew nothing 
of the claim. Mr. Close informs me that 
he believes this statement implicitly; and 
that, though he could not, of course, guar- 
antee Mr. Gamble’s solvency, he would 
take Mr. Gamble’s unsupported word on 
any proposition. I have known Joe Close 
for years, and I never knew him to be so 
enthusiastic about any man who possessed 
no negotiable securities. I thank you for 
your well-intentioned interference in my 
behalf, Mr. Gresham, but I think I shall 
cling to Mr. Gamble nevertheless.” 

“T certainly should if I were in your 
place,’’ Gresham hastily assured him with 
such heartiness as he could assume. “TI 
am delighted to learn that the rumor I 
heard of Mr. Gamble’s insolvency is 
unfounded.” 

‘““By-the-way, where did you hear the 
rumor?” inquired Courtney with a frown. 

“Really, I’ve forgotten,’’ Gresham con- 
fessed. 

“‘One should not forget such things if one 
repeats such rumors,’”’ Courtney reproved 
him. 

Gresham went away both puzzled and 
annoyed. | It was three o’clock before 
he found Collaton; and that featureless 
young man, whose lack of visible eyebrows 
and lashes was a constant annoyance to 
the fastidious Gresham, was in a high state 
of elation. 

“Well, we get back your fifteen thou- 
sand,” he exulted after they were safely 
in Gresham’s apartments. ‘‘Of course 
Jacobs gets five thousand for engineering 
the deal, but that gives us five thousand 
apiece. Jacobs was told—about eleven 
o’clock—that the money was there.” 

“Keep my share; but why didn’t you 
send me word?” snarled Gresham. “I 
nearly put my foot in it by having a man 
with whom Gamble is doing business in- 
quire about him at the Fourth National. 
In place of injuring his credit, we’ve 
strengthened it.” 

“Good work!” approved Collaton. “I 
hope he makes all kinds of money.” 

“T don’t!” snapped Gresham. “ Didyou 
read the papers this morning?” 

“T read the racing and baseball returns.” 

“There was more to interest you in the 
news. Gamble has a big hotel proposition 
on—and I want it stopped. Can you get 
another attachment against him for about 
fifty thousand dollars?” 

“Tt’srisky!’’ And Collatonlooked about 
him furtively. ‘‘It is easy enough to fake 
an old note for money ud 

“You must not say ‘fake’ tome. I will 
not countenance any crooked business.” 
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““Not supposed.” 
“For money I borrowed and spent on the 


work out there—and have a quiet suit 


entered by one of my pet assassins in 
Fliegel’s court, have the summons served 
on me and confess judgment; but I’ve 
already milked that scheme so dry that 
I’m afraid of it.” 

“You're afraid of everything,’’ Gresham 
charged him with the scorn one coward 
feels for another. ‘‘ Your operations out 
there were spread over ten thousand acres 
of ground; and it would take a dozen 
experts six months, without any books or 
papers to guide them, to make even an 
approximate estimate of your legitimate 
expenditures.” 

“T don’t know,” hesitated Collaton 
with a shake of his head—‘‘I only touched 
ine high places in the actual work out 
there. 


Gresham. If I had buckled down to it, 


like Gamble does, we could havemadea for- 


tune out of that scheme. He’s a wonder!” 

“We has wonderful luck,’ corrected 
Gresham. “I tried my best to scare 
Courtney away from him with that attach- 
ment, but he insisted on clinging to his 
J ohnny Gamble; so we’ll hand him enough 
of Johnny by laying a fifty-thousand-dollar 
attachment against his property.” 

“You’re a funny cuss,” said Collaton, 
puzzled. ‘If you wanted to soak him for 
this fifty thousand why did you try to 
scare Courtney off?” 

“Can’t you understand that I’m not 
after the money?’”’ demanded Gresham. 
“ve explained that to you before. I 
want Gamble broke, discredited, and so 
involved that he can never transact any 
business in New York.” 

““What’s he done to you?” inquired 
Collaton. ‘‘He must be winning a stand-in 
with your girl.” 

““My private affairs are none of your 
concern!’’ Gresham indignantly flared. 

“All right, governor,” assented Collaton 
a trifle sullenly. ‘‘I’ll fake that note for 
you tonight; and & 

“T told you I would not have anything 
to do with any crooked work,’’ Gresham 
sharply reprimanded him. 

“Oh, shut up!” growled Collaton. “You 
give me the cramps. You’re a worse crook 
than I am!” 
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N WEDNESDAY morning Mr. Court- 
ney, sitting as rigidly at his desk as if 
he were in church, was handed the card of 
Morton Washer. He laid the ecard face 
down and placed a paper-weight on it, as 
if he feared it might get away. He turned 
a callous eye upon his secretary and, in his 
driest and most husky tones, directed: 
“Tell Mr. Washer I will see him in five 
minutes.” 
During that five minutes Mr. Courtney 


signed letters as solemnly as a judge pro- 


nouncing a death-sentence. At last he 
paused and looked at himself for a solid 
half minute in the bookcase mirror across 
from his desk. Apparently he was as 
mournful as an undertaker, but at the end 


of the inspection his mouth suddenly — 
stretched in a wide grin, which bristled - 


the silver-white beard upon his cheeks; his 
eyes screwed themselves up into knots 
of jovial wrinkles and he winked—actually 
winked—at his reflection in the glass! 
Thereupon he straightened his face and 
sent for Morton Washer. 

Mr. Washer, proprietor of two of the 


largest hotels in New York, and half a 


dozen enormous winter and summer places, 
looked no more like a Boniface than he did 
like a little girl on Communion Sunday. 
He was a small, wispy, waspish fellow 
with a violently upright raging pompadour, 
a mustache which, in spite of careful 
attempts at waxing, persisted in sticking 
straight out, and a sharp, hard nose which 
had apparently been tempered to a delicate 
purple. 


“Hear you’ve revived your hotel proj- 


ect,”’ he said to Mr. Courtney. 

“No,” denied Courtney. ‘Sold the 
property.” 

“T know,” agreed Mr. Washer with 
absolute disbelief. ‘“‘What’ll you take 
Haye ee 

“T told you it was sold. Here’s the 
contract.’ And, with great satisfaction, 
Courtney passed over the document. 


I believe I was a sucker at that, 
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“Two million six hundred and fifty!’ 
snorted Washer. ‘‘That’s half a million 
more than it’s worth.” 

“You told my friends you intended to 
buy the railroad plot at three and a half,” 
Courtney gladly reminded him. 

“Tt’s four hundred feet deep.” 

“You said you only wanted two hundred 
feet square, which is the size of this plot— 
and this is an equally good location.” 

“T know,” admitted Washer, contempt- 
uous of all such trifles. ‘“‘What will you 
take for the property—spot cash?” 

“Tt’ssold, [tell you. If you want to buy 
it see Mr. Gamble.” 

. “Who’s Gamble?” 

“The man who is organizing the Terminal 
Hotel Company.” 

“How much stock has he subscribed?’”’ 

e You will have to see Mr. Gamble about 
that.” 

“Did you take any?” 

“Half a million.” 

“Humph! You could afford to. Now 
give me the straight of it, Courtney: Is it 
any use to talk to you?” 

“Not abit. You'll H 

“T know. I'll have to see Mr. Gamble! 
Well, where do I find him?”’ 

‘Mr. Courtney kindly wrote the address 
on a slip of paper. Mr. Washer looked at 
it with a grunt, stuffed it in his vest pocket 
and slammed out of the door. Mr. Court- 
ney winked at himself in the glass. Old 

Mort Washer would try to take advantage 
of him, to the extent of an eighth of a 
‘million dollars, would he! Make his old 
friend Courtney take an eighth of a mil- 
lion less than he paid, eh? Mr. Courtney 
whistled a merry little tune. 

Fifteen minutes later, Old Mort Washer 
bounced into Loring’s office. 

“Mr. Gamble?” he popped out. 

Both gentlemen turned to him, but 
Loring turned away. 

“T’m Gamble,” stated that individual. 

“T’m Morton Washer.”’ 

Since Mr. Gamble was aware of that fact 
and was expecting this visit, he betrayed 
no surprise. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Washer?” 
he inquired. 

“Are you taking bona-fide subscriptions 
to your Terminal Hotel Company?”’ 

“No other kind interests me.” 

“How nearly is your company filled?” 

“Why do you want to know? Do you 
figure on taking some stock?”’ 

‘ec INio22? 

“What do you want?” 

“Your price on the property. Will you 
sell it?” 

“Of course I will—at a profit.” 

“How much?” 

“Two million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.’ 

“Keep it!’ snapped Washer, and started 
for the door. 

“Much obliged,” returned Johnny cheer- 
fully, and returned to his combination 
daybook, journal, ledger and diary. ‘‘Ash- 
ley, I put in four hours’ overtime, Monday. 
Do I enter that on the debit or credit side?” 

Loring stifled a snicker. 

“JT think I’d open a separate account for 
that,’ he solemnly advised. 

_ “T say,’ renewed Washer, returning one 
pace, “‘who are some of your prospective 
stockholders?”’ 

“Close, of the Fourth National, is one; 
Mr. Courtney is another; Colonel Bouncer 
is another. I have more.” 

_ “Thanks!” snapped Washer. ‘‘I’ll give 
you two and a half millions for that 
property.” 

“T’d rather finance the Terminal Hotel. 


_ Let me show you a perspective sketch of it, 


Mr. Washer,” and he opened the drawer of 


his desk. 


“You'll have to excuse me,”’ blurted Mr. 


| Washer. “Good day !’”’ and he was gone. 


“T didn’t know you had Close,’’ com- 
rented Loring in surprise. ‘‘How did you 


hypnotize him?’’ 


‘Showed him a profit. Mr. Courtney 


told me last night that Close boosted me 


yesterday, so I sold him some stock this 
morning. Say, Loring, how did you square 
that fifteen thousand attachment?” 

“None of your business,” said Loring. 

Mr. Washer rushed in to see Mr. Close. 

_ “T see you’ve subscribed for stock in the 
Terminal Hotel Company,’ he observed. 
“To accommodate a client?” 

“No; because I thought it would be a 
good investment,’’ Mr Close informed him, 
turning up the edge of a piece of paper and 
creasing it as carefully as if it had been 
money. ‘‘Of course I would not care to 
have my action influence others.” 
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’ “Do you think Gamble can fully organize 
such a company?’ 

“T think so,” stated Mr. Close. ‘‘Under- 
stand, I do not reeommend the investment, 
and my stock is subscribed only on con- 
dition that he obtains his full quota of 
capital.” 

“What sort of a man is he?” 

“A very reliable young man, I believe,” 
responded Mr. Close, carefully: testing an 
ink-eaten steel penpoint to see if it was 
really time for it to be thrown away. “Of 
course I could not state Mr. Gamble to 
be financially responsible, but personally I 
would trust him. I would not urge or even 
recommend any one to take part in his 
projects; but personally I feel quite safe 
in investing with him, though I would not 
care to have that fact generally known, 
because of the influence it might have. 
Perhaps you had better see some of the 
other subscribers.” 

“No, I’ve seen enough,” announced Mr. 
Washer. “Thanks!” and he dashed out of 
the door. 

Ten minutes later he was in Loring’s 
office again. 

“Now, name your bottom price for that 
property,” he ordered. 

“Two million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars,” obliged Johnny with 
careful emphasis upon each word. ‘ 

“Tt’s too much money.” 

“Don’t buy it, then,” advised Johnny, 
smiling quite cheerfully. 

-““Come on; let’s close it up,” offered 
Washer resignedly. ‘‘I might have to pay 
more if I waited.” 

“All right,”’ said Johnny. 
gain, then?” 

“Tt’s a bargain—confound it!’’ agreed 
Mr. Washer quite affably, now that the 
struggle was over. “‘Where do we go?” 

“To Mallard & Tyne’s office,” replied 
Johnny. “We'll all get together and wind 
it right up—and Mr. Courtney, Mallard 
& Tyne, the six original owners and my- 
self will all take a piece of your two and 
three-quarter millions.” 

“T ought to take a bodyguard,” grinned 
Washer; ‘“‘but I’ll chance it. Come on.” 

While the foregoing was in progress Con- 
stance Joy was entertaining Paul Gresham, 
who had the effrontery to drop in for lunch. 
Of course the conversation turned to Johnny 
Gamble. Neither of them could avoid it. 
They had reached the point where Gresham 
was angry and Constance was enjoying 
herself. 

“T have great faith in him,” she was 
saying. “‘He has a wonderful project under 
way just now.” 

““And he doesn’t care who suffers by 
it,” charged Gresham, furious that she 
should be so well informed. ‘“‘ You'll see 
that he’ll involve Courtney’s property with 
some of his old debts.” 

Constance’s eyes widened. 

“Do you think so?” she inquired as 
quietly as possible. 

“Of course he will. His creditors are cer- 
tain to take advantage of this immediately. 
I warned Courtney.” 

She hastily arose and went into the hall. 

“Oh, Aunt Pattie!’’ she called up the 
stairs. ‘‘Mr. Gresham is here.’”’ Then to 
Gresham: ‘‘You’ll excuse me for a little 
while, won’t you? Aunt Pattie is coming 
down.” 

Five minutes after Johnny and Mr. 
Washer had gone, Constance Joy came into 
the office with carefully concealed timidity. 
Her manner was coldly gracious and self- 
possessed, and her toilette was perfect; 
but she carried one ripped glove. 

“Is Mr. Loring in?” she asked with 
perfect assurance and also with suddenly 
accelerated dignity; for the stenographer 
was really quite neat-looking—not pretty, 
you know, but neat. 

“He has just gone out,” replied the 
stenographer with tremendous sweetness. 
Anybody could look pretty in expensive 
clothes like Constance Joy’s. __ 

There was a moment’s hesitation. 

“Ts Mr. Gamble in?” 

The girl smiled quite brightly. 

“Mr. Gamble has just gone out,’’ she 
stated, and smiled again. She was not at 
all pretty when she smiled—not by any 
means—neat, though. 

“Could you tell me where I would be 
likely to find Mr. Loring?’ asked Con- 
stance stiffly. 

‘“‘Haven’t the slightest idea,’ answered 
the girl happily, and gave her hair a touch. 
Ah! there was a rip under her sleeve! 

“Do you know where Mr. Gamble 
has gone?’ and Constance was suddenly 
pleasant through and through. 


“It’s a bar- 
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Pete watem two, entirely difterent. kinds ~of 
watches—the Ingersoll from $1 to $2, the jeweled 
Ingersoll-Trenton from $5 to $35. 


Though utterly unlike in character and construction, each has 
its place in the public needs and each represents the same value 
per dollar of cost, the same manufacturing skill and the same 
economies to the purchaser. 


Everyone knows the Ingersoll watch. 

‘The Ingerso!l-Trenton is the product of Ingersoll methods in the field 
of fine watch-making. It is Ingersoll value in jeweled watches. 

It gives you a grade of watch that the money never bought before — 
the very finest product at the former price of medium grades. 

If you required the best movement that America can produce you 
get it in the 19 jewel extra adjusted Ingersoll-Trenton. It is made under 
the supervision of the cream of American experts selected from all the 
leading factories and educated to the Ingersoll system of specialized 
manufacturing. It is described below. The price ina 20 year guaranteed 
gold filled case is $25. 

The 7 jewel Ingersoll -Trenton is all that most men can utilize in any 
practical sense. It lasts a generation and is the most accurate watch of the 
grade. Prices $5 to $9. 

The 15 jewel Ingersoll-Trenton is a beautiful watch—adjusted to 
three positions and is better than is often needed. Nothing to compare 
has ever been made at such prices— $12 to $20. 

All the Ingersoll-Trentons are made on the Ingersoll plan of giving 
the people what they nced at reasonable prices instead of forcing high- 
priced, highly profitable goods. 

In beauty and variety of cases, in style and appearance of movements, 
in durability and accuracy, no such values exist. 


The most perfectly 
19 Jewel Ingersoll-Trenton (2570) ey 
rate-to-the-second American movement, made of the finest ma- 
terials procurable. Its workmanship and finish are unexcelled, 
it is the most beautiful movement in appearance. It receives 
every adjustment given any watch and is tested to more exacting 
standards than all but a very few of the most costly American 
watches. It is adjusted to run without variation in the five posi- 
tions in which it is likely to be carried. It is adjusted to heat and 
cold and toisochronism. It is timed in its case at the factory for 
thirty days before shipping. There is no better watch to be had. 


In 20 year gold filled guaranteed Inger- 
soll-Trenton case, many patterns . $25 


In other cases $22, $28,$30 and $35 


Only responsible jewelers sell the Ingersoll-Trenton. Go to your 
jeweler and ask to see it in its many beautiful cases or send for our 
booklet, ‘‘ How to Judge a Watch.”’ 


INGERSOLL WATCHES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Men’s and boys’ models $1 to $2 — Ladies’ model $2. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 21 Ashland Bldg., New York 


THE SATURDAY 


for this genuine 


Victor-Victrola 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 


Other styles of 
the Victor-Victrola 
$ 50, $ 75, $100 
$150, $200, $250 


Equipped with all the latest 
Victor improvements, including 
Exhibition sound box, tapering 
arm, “‘goose-neck” ten- inch 
turntable and concealed sound- 
amplifying features. 


Victors $10 to $100 


The fact that this instrument bears the famous Victor trade- 
mark and is a genuine Victor-Victrola guarantees to you the same 
high quality and standard of excellence so well established and 
recognized in all products of the Victor Company. 

There is no reason on earth why you should hesitate 


another moment in placing this greatest of all musical 
instruments in your home. 

All we ask is that you go to any music store and hear 
this new Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 


Camden, N.J., U. S. A 


Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


This button 
is the sign of a 


good glove 


: 


The old time glover’s paring knife is the Fownes Trade 

mark, used as a button. On white kid and on chamois 
gloves plain buttons are used, but the name Fownes is 
inside every pair to identify the genuine. 


W NE. 
GLOVES 


do not masquerade; they are sold under their own name in all 
countries. ‘Try a pair of the $2.00 street gloves this fall. 
Other grades $1.50 and $2.50. 


It’s a Fownes—that’s 

all you need to 
know about a 
eter: | 


\ 
\ 
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GOOD FARMERS NEEDED 


in Escambia County, Florida. Excellent climate, 
easily tilled soil, abundant good water, well distrib- 
uted rainfall. Uncle Sam says: “*U niimited oppor- 
tunity.”’ Write for “ Farm Facts and Forage Crops.” 
Dept. A, Commercial Association, Pensacola, Florida, 


Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, and 


glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business. 
Big demand. Write today for free sample and full particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER 0O., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 


EVENING POST 


“Mr. Gamble?” repeated the girl, won- 
dering at the sudden sweetness, and sus- 
picious of it. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Gamble has gone 
over to the office of Mallard & Tyne. 
He’s likely to be back in a few minutes. 
He’s in and out a great deal, but he seldom 
stays out of the office long at a time.” 

“Thank you,” said Constance hastily, 
reflecting that there was a public telephone 
booth in the drug store on the corner, so 
she need not inquire the address of Mallard 
& Tyne. 

Mr. Gamble, Mr. Courtney and Mr. 
Washer were in Mr. Mallard’s private 
office, with that acutely earnest real-estate 
gentleman, when a boy came in to advise 
Mr. Gamble that he was wanted on the 
*phone. Johnny Gamble had never heard 
the voice of Constance over a thin wire, but 
herecognized it in aninstant; and he hitched 
his chair six inches closer to the instrument. 
He gave her a fool greeting, which he tried 
to remember afterward so that he could be 
confused about it; but Constance wasted 
no time in preliminaries. 

“Have you any property which could be 
attached?”’ she wanted to know. 

“Just at the present minute I have,’’ he 
admitted. ‘‘I shall have a nominal title 
in a big building plot, for a day or two—or 
until the necessary papers can be signed.” 

““You mustn’t wait!”’ she hastily ordered 
him. ‘You must get rid of it right this 
minute.” 

“T’ll burn it up if you don’t like it,’’ he 
heartily promised her. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with it?” 

“Tt isn’t safe for you to have it an 
instant. I’ve wasted so much time trying 
to find Polly or Loring, so that they could 
warn you, that we haven’t time to explain. 
Just get rid of it immediately —can’t you?”’ 

“T can do anything you say,’ he ear- 
nestly informed her, hitching his chair 
closer. There was only an inch left, but 
hetook that. ‘You'll explain tome tonight 
what all this is about, won’t you?”’ 

“You may come, ‘put you mustn’t ask 
questions.” 

“Tl be there as soon as I’m through 
here,’”’ he promptly informed her. 

“Not so early,’ she protested, panic- 
stricken. ‘I have a caller just now. You 
must hurry, Mr. Gamble.” 

“Yes; I will,’ and he tried to hitch his 
chair closer. ‘‘ You’re telephoning from the 
house, then?” 

““No-o-0-0!”’ and he thought he detected 
a stifled snicker. ‘I left him with Aunt 
Pattie and slipped out for a minute.” 

Him! Him, eh? And she had slipped 
out to telephone her friend Johnny the bit 
of hot information! 

He covered the transmitter with his hand 
toturn aside and smile. This was a pleasant 
world after all! 

“Many, many thanks!’ he jubilated. 
“T think I'll arrange a little dinner of 
jollification tonight and hand you the 
official score. I’ll have the Colonel, and 
Mr. Courtney, and Polly, and ——” 

“You may call me up and tell me about 
it as soon as you get that property off your 
hands,” she interrupted him. 

“All right,” 
“You'll come to the dinner, won’t you?”’ 

“Well, I have a partial engagement,” 
she hesitated. 

“Then you’ll come,” he exultantly knew. 

““Maybe,” she replied. ‘‘Hurry!” 

He declared that he would—but he was 
talking into a dead ’phone. 

“T guess I’ll hurry,’ he decided, and 
stalked into Mallard’s room. “Look here, 
fellows. Can’t we cut this thing short?” 
he suggested. ‘“‘There’s no use in Mr. 
Courtney’s completing his purchase from 
Mallard & Tyne, or me mine from Mr. 
Courtney, or Mr. Washer his from me. 
All that poppycock is just to conceal our 
profits. What Mr. Washer wants is the 
ground; and Courtney and I want half a 
million dollars, besides the eighth of a 
million Mr. Courtney had already invested. 
Mr. Washer, give Courtney your check for 
five-eighths of a million—and both Court- 
ney and I will tear up our contracts and 
give you the pieces. Then you settle with 
Mallard & Tyne for two and an eighth 
millions.” 

“Look here, Courtney, is this a put-up 
job between you and Gamble?’’ demanded 
Washer. 

“No,” returned Courtney with that 
rarely seen smile of his; ‘‘it’s only the 
finish of that job you put up on me when 
you persuaded my friends to drop out of 
my hotel company.” 

Washer looked petulant. Johnny Gam- 
ble patted him on the shoulder. 


he reluctantly agreed. : 


October 7, jai 


“‘Cheer up,’ 
you don’t hurry I'll sell you some stock i in 
my Terminal Hotel Company.” 

“Give me some papers to sign,’ 
Washer, producing his checkbook. 


Ix 


RESHAM met the Colonel and Court- — 
ney on Broadway in full regalia just 
as they were turning in at the newest big 


café to dine. 
“T’m sorry to tell you, Mr. Courtney, 


that my warning of this noon was not © 
“Perhaps, how- 


unfounded,” heremarked. 
ever, you already know it.” 

“No; I don’t,’ returned Courtney, 
eying the correctly dressed Gresham with 
some dissatisfaction. 
of what you mean.” 


“About a certain man with whom you S| 


are doing business.” 
“Oh—Gamble?” 


“What’s the matter with Gamble?” 


bristled the Colonel. 
‘ce Why, 
morning that Gamble had financial obli- 
gations he could not meet,’ explained 
Courtney. 
however.” 
“Of course he did!’ snorted the Colonel. 
“T hadn’t intended to make the matter 
public property,” stated Gresham with an 
uncomfortable feeling that he was com- 
bating an unassailable and unaccountable 
prejudice. 
“Bless my soul, you’re succeeding 
mighty well!” blurted the Colonel. ‘‘Now, 


’ he said—‘‘but hurry. it z 


’ ordered — 


“T’m not even sure 


Gresham hinted to me this 


“Tt seems that he met them, — 


tell us all you know about my friend © 


Gamble. Out with it!” 

“‘T beg you to understand, Mr. Courtney, 
that I am inspired by a purely friendly 
interest,’’ insisted Gresham with very 
stiff dignity. 
value for you to know—if you were 
not already informed—that an attachment 
for fifty thousand dollars upon Mr. Gam- 
ble was laid against your Terminal Hotel 
property this afternoon.” 

Mr. Courtney paused to consider. 

“At what time was this attachment 
issued?” 

“At three-thirty, I was informed.” 

Mr. Courtney’s reception of that impor- 
tant bit of news was rather unusual in 
consideration of its gravity. He threw 
back his head and laughed; he turned to 
the Colonel and, putting his hand upon 
his old friend’s shoulder, laughed again; 
he put his other hand upon Gresham’s 
shoulder and laughed more. The Colonel 
was a slower thinker. He looked painfully 
puzzled for a moment—then suddenly it 
dawned upon him, and he laughed up- 
roariously; he punched his old friend 
Courtney in the ribs and laughed more 
uproariously; he punched Gresham in the 
ribs and laughed most uproariously. 

“Why, bless my heart, boy!” he ex- 
plained for Courtney. ‘“‘At two-thirty, 
neither Courtney nor Johnny Gamble 
owned a penny’s worth of interest in the 
Terminal Hotel site, if that’s the property 
you mean—and of course you do.” 

“No,” laughed Courtney. “At that 
hour we sold it outright to Morton Washer 
for a cool half-million profit, which my 
friend Johnny and I divide equally. I 
saw him make the entry in his book. He 
has twenty-four hours in which to loaf on 
that remarkable schedule of his. Johnny 
Gamble is a wonderful young man!”’ 

“‘Who’s that’s such a wonderful young 
man?” snapped a jerky little voice. 
“Johnny Gamble? You bet he is! He 
skinned me!” 

Turning, Courtney grasped the hands of 
lean little Morton Washer and of wiry- 
faced Joe Close. 

“We're all here now except the young- 
sters and the ladies,’ said Courtney, 
counting noses. “Possibly they’re inside. 
Coming in, Gresham?” 


“No, I think not,’’ announced Gresham 


sickly. ‘‘Who’s giving the party?” 
“Johnny Gamble,” snapped Washer. 
“Tt’s in honor of me!” 
A limousine drove up just then. In it 
were sweet-faced Mrs. Parsons—Polly’s 


mother by adoption—Polly, Loring and 


Sammy Chirp, the latter gentleman being 


laden with the wraps of everybody but 


Loring. 
Just behind the limousine was a taxi. 
In it were Aunt Pattie Borden, Constance 
Joy and Johnny Gamble. 
had held a partial engagement for the 
evening, went to his club instead. ¥ 
“~Editor’s Note — This is the second of a series ot 
stories by George Randolph Chester. 


Gresham, who. 


The third 
will appear next week. at 


“T thought it might be of © 
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~ A sheep wears his wool on 
the outside. ‘That’s where it is 


in Duofold. 


The inner fabric hasn’t a 
thread of wool init. Only fine 
cotton or silk touches you. ‘The 
wool isin the outer fabric. Two 
light-weight fabrics in one, with 
air space between the wool and 
cotton, and the two fabrics 
together weigh less than the 
ordinary thick one. 


. Could anything be more sci- 
entific and sensible? 

Delightfully smooth on the skin; 
well-ventilated, keeping the body al- 
ways at an even normal temperature. 

Duofold gives the warmth of wool 
without the ‘‘itchy’’ sensation of wool 
against the skin; nor the sticky effect 
of a solid cotton garment. Duofold 
is always smooth, dry, light and 
perfectly ventilated. 

Single garments and union suits in all 
weights and various styles for men, women 
and children. $1.00 and upwards. 


Your dealer has them or will get them 
for you. Write us for Style Booklet. 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Admire 


Q.C. Rings offer 
remarkable val- 

ues. Their beauty 

will astonish you. 

Solid gold. Inany 

color of doublets or 
garnets. Made so care- 
fully that a written guaran- 
tee is given with each ring 
(exceptdiamonds) thatmak 
ers willreplace lost settings 
any time, without charge. 


Look for Q. C. Stamp 
Inside Each Ring. 


GET OUR NEW BOOK about gems 
and their meaning. Intensely in- 
teresting. Q.C. Rings are sold 
only through retail jewelers. Ifnot 
at your jeweler's now, write us and 
we'll have our nearest jeweler 
supply you. 


QUEEN CITY RING MFG. CO. 


Dept. H, Buffalo, N. Y. No. 1280, Price $6. 


Sell Brandt’s Newly Patented Automatic Razor 
Stropper. The invention that puts a perfect edge 
on any razor in 20 seconds. Works automatically. For 
OLD style razors or SAFETY Blades. Makes one blade 
last a year. Any one can use it. Guaranteed for life. 


Harry Bartow sold 40 stroppers 
ini8hrs. 15min. You can doas 
well. No selling experience needed. 
It sells itself. Every man wants one. 
Ee the first in your locality, Write for 
f prices, terms and territory. Be quick. 


. BRANDT CUTLERY CO.,84 West Broadway, NewYork ff 
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THE BIG IDEA 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Mr. Soule strove to speak, but for a mo- 
ment he could only clutch his beard tightly 
and glare down at the crumpled heap of 
papers. There were about thirty of them 
he judged. His one extravagance was an 
inordinate use of fine-cut chewing tobacco; 
and, as he suffered at times from heartburn 
resulting from that habit, he thought he had 
heart disease and always:strove to control 
himself. 

“Are you an idiot?” he inquired with 
painful self-restraint as he tremulously 
stroked his beard. ‘Don’t you see—don t 
you see, you fool—that I don’t owe Hum- 
phrey anything? I owe my debts to my 
creditors.” 

“Why, Humphrey’s got a due and legal 
assignment of ’em. He showed it to me 
himself when I asked him about it,’? Lute 
replied in a shocked tone, as though he had 
detected Mr. Soule in a falsehood. “It’s 
got your signature, plainas day. Now, you 
see, if I owe you ten dollars and you owe 
Ed Dowd ten dollars ——” 

A quarter of an hour later Lute was gazing 
sorrowfully down at the heap of crumpled 
papers. ‘I’m surprised, Mr. Soule, and 
I’m mighty sorry, too, to see you takin’ 
the attitude you do,” he said in meek re- 
proach. ‘‘These people’’?—he nodded at 
the heap—‘“‘will be mighty disappointed. 
You see, I’ve give every one of ’em a re- 
ceipt in full as your collectin’ agent. If you 
force ’em to go into court you can’t expect 
they won’t lay it up against you. I’ve col- 
lected over five hundred dollars for you and 
you oughta pay me the five-per-cent com- 
mission you promised. You really owe it 
to me, Anson! It’s plain as the nose on 
your face. Yousee, if ] owe you ten dollars 
and you owe Ed Dowd ten dollars a 

The proprietor laid a trembling hand on 
Lute’s arm and interrupted him in an un- 
steady voice: ‘I’ve got a weak heart; but 
I’ve got a ax-handle right behind me too. 
If you go over that once more I won’t be 
responsible for the consequences.” 

Lute was about to reply, but the office 
door opened and two farmers stepped in. 
One held a printed strip of paper signed by 
E. Addison Humphrey; the other held a 
note signed by Anson Soule representing 
money which he had left in that gentle- 
man’s hands at interest. He frowned at 
Mr. Soule in a threatening manner, and 
Lute surmised that something or other had 
inspired him with doubt as to the state of 
Anson’s credit. 

Lute, therefore, discreetly withdrew, and 
proceeded to. Mr. Colvard’s implement 
warehouse for the purpose of reporting his 
success in collecting accounts. 

From Mr. Colvard’s he went uptown to 
Benjamin Stubbs’ drygoods store, from 
which he emerged about half past ten, clear- 
ing the cement walk ina single leap. Land- 
ing in the gutter, he fortunately stumbled 
and thus escaped being brained by the stool 
which Mr. Stubbs hurled at him from the 
store door. 

“Tl ten-dollars you, you idiot!” the 
maddened merchant yelled as he charged 
across the walk. His short, fat legs, how- 
ever, were no match for Lute’s. By the 
time he reached the Vale House crossing 
Lute was half a block ahead and gaining at 
every bound. Also, Mr. Stubbs’ breath 
was quite gone and perspiration was start- 
ing from every pore of his purple face. He 
gave over the chase, therefore; but by the 
time he reached the curb quite a knot of 
excited, solicitous and inquisitive citizens 
surrounded him. What trith rage, short- 
ness of breath and continually mopping his 
wet face, the explanation that he gave was 
somewhat incoherent; yet it seemed to 
startle James Pentwell, who had run into 
the street when he saw Lute Morrow fly by 
the jewelry shop. 

Mr. Pentwell was already agitated on 
his own account. Mrs. William Peters had 
entered his shop that morning and pur- 
chased a locket of the value of ten dollars. 
Having the article firmly clasped in her 
capacious right hand, she had proposed to 
pay for it with a printed slip bearing the 
signature of E. Addison Humphrey. 

“Well, when I took the locket. I owed 
you ten dollars, didn’t I1?”” she demanded. 
“ And if you’ve got my debt for ten dollars 
and I’ve got your debt for ten dollars we’re 


Mr. Pentwell argued with her for a 
quarter of an hour judiciously restraining 
his temper, for Mrs. Peters was of formid- 
able proportions and belligerent reputation. 


YOU HAVE SEEN THIS CARD 


in the street cars. 


It means that all our 


bonbons are endorsed with our name and 


are certified as containing only the choicest 
chocolate, nuts and fruits from the best 
markets. That is why they have their own 
DELICIOUS NATURAL FLAVOR. 


eh 
Ask Your Dealer for 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 
To Keep Out Wind and Cold 


Has specially prepared wind proof wool lining, with strongly 
knit exterior of dark blue with gray stripe, wears like iron 
and washes without shrinking. 

Made without sleeves to wear under a coat or with sleeves to 
wear in place of an overcoat. Great protection from cold for 
men who work or play out doors. Worn by the Appalachian 
mountain climbers, lumbermen, motormen and chauffeurs. 

Without sleeves $2.00, with sleeves and no collar $3.25, 
with collar and sleeves $3.50. 

If your dealer cannot supply you give us his name and upon 
receipt of price we will ship prepaid. Address for Catalog No.1 


W. W. BROWN, 395, Chandler Street, Worcester, Mass. 


LETTER FROM A BRIDE 

Dear Mother: The greatest aid in making 
my homeattractive is The ‘* Home Beauti- 
ful'’ Co., 187 Greenwich St., N.Y. City. 
“This hand-hammered brass ash receiver 


CASH s Names 


are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast CoLors. 
12 dozen full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 85c., 
other prices on application. Send for Samples. 


Imported Neckwear. Sys. eeaineshan 


Does not wrinkle or show pinholes, Pulls easily through Collar, 

From your dealer or direct by mail. J. & J. CASH, L’t’d 
. a 3 . 

500 Chestnut St., South Norwalk,Conn., U.S.A. 


MEDALS 
BADGES — CUPS 
TROPHIES 
For Schools, Colleges 
and Societies. 
Designs and estimates 
submitted. Deal direct 
with the manufacturer who has devoted 25 years to 
creating and making only thehighest grade goods. 
All work absolutely guaranteed. Send for our new 
book of embleins and trophies, ? 


DORRETY, Dept. C, 387 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Esenwein 


An Opening for a 
Retail Store 


retail stores are needed. I know about towns, industries, rooms, rents, 
etc., in every part of the United States. 
where a new store can start with small capital and pay a profit from the 
beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your own ambi- 
tion and capacity. No charge for information, including free a 200-page 
book telling how to run a retail store. 


If you think of starting 
a store I can help you. 
My business is finding 
locations where new 


On my list are many places 


EDW. B. MOON, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


The cushion sole is Piano Hammer Felt, 
made of the finest wool obtainable. It 
is covered with chrome tanned leather 
that never hardens and is proof against 
perspiration. The cushion sole is not 
bulky nor heating and its presence 
would not be suspected except for the 


THE DR. SAWYER CUSHION SOLE 


White House Shoe 


FOR MEN, FOR WOMEN 


This ladies’ style has all the comforts of easy lasts, 
of cushion soles and conservative heels, yet is neat, 
elegant and distinctly feminine. 
in weight and of the best quality vici kid. 


LIKE WALKING ON VELVET 


Write Department A should you have any trouble in 
securing this shoe of your dealer. 


THE BROWN SHOE CoO. 


THE SATURDAY 


The leather is light 


velvety springiness that so delights. 


You will appreciate the ‘‘ Joy of Wear- 
ing’’ the Dr. Sawyer Cushion Sole 
White House Shoe. 


No. A4.—Ladies’ Patent Tp Blucher, 
Pricemye is) ies. + « « $4.00 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


P. S.—Mothers will find that genteel appearance that 
they so desire in BUSTER BROWN SHOES for boys 
and girls—and ‘‘ EXTRA WEAR IN EVERY PAIR.” 


Send Your 


ici Carpet 


We Will Make 


2 new Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste— Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor, 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 75c and Up 


Ours is the largest factory of its kind 
in America. . Established 37 years. 
Originators of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
(Grand Prizes at 3 World’s Fairs.) 


We Pay Freight 


Old carpets are worth money; 
don’t throw yours away. 


é ” FREE Write today for book 


————— of designs in colors, 
prices and full information, 


SF OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. 10, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


The 


Do you want a business? Here's one for you—Ten-Pinnett, the 
sensation of the times—an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
sized ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. A healthy, uplift- 
ing bowling game—a fun-producing exercise that oldand young, rich 
and poor, go wild over when there’s achancetoplay. Many owners 
of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a month on an 
original investment of $200.00, and no operating expenses other 
than rent. It’s the game that pays for itself in a jiffy. You have 


Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 

You have sighed hundreds 
of times to be in business for 
yourself, Grasp the oppor- 
4 tunity—one without the re- 
sponsibilities of the everyday 
business man. Our pay-as-it- 
earns plan is the most above- 
board, original and liberal ever 
devised. Ifyou want that eager 
money in your locality send for 
our plan tonight—before some- 
one beats you to it, (43) 


Ten-Pinnett Company 


401 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


If you men want to know what solid com- ee 

fort really is, get Interlock Underwear— 

knit by a unique process that makes it the softest, 

smoothest fabric that ever came in contact with your 
skin, and the lightest in proportion to warmth that 


has ever been made. 
machine knits two fabrics into one to get this 


result. 


leading manufacturers. 
the garment identifies Interlock Underwear. 


The patented Interlock 


Ask your dealer to explain it. 


The Interlock Underwears are made by several 
The metal lock attached to 
Look 


Jor the lock, Manufacturers’ individual labels may 


appear on the garment, and so long as you find 
the word Interlock you are sure of a genuine 

, Interlock garment. Cotton, mercerized cotton, 
and merino; different styles, "grades, and prices, 
from the inexpensive to the luxurious garments, 
For Men and Boys —shirts or drawers, 30c and up; 
union suits, $1 and up. For Infants—shirts, pants, and 
sleeping garments; cotton, merino, wool, and silk, 25c¢ to 
$1.50. Ask your dealer for one of the Interlock Underwears. 

Write us for illustrated booklet and sample. 


General Knit abe Companys Utica, N. Y. 


EVENING POST 


He tried to assure himself that it was only 
a practical joke; yet Mrs. Peters had cer- 
tainly carried the joke to its logical conclu- 
sion by walking off with the locket, leaving 
the strip of paper on his counter. Hearing 
Mr. Stubbs’ incoherent explanation, Mr. 
Pentwell returned to his shop more agitated 
than ever. 

Lute, meanwhile, was recuperating from 
his exertion in Lanham’s livery stable, 
where he could keep an eye on the front 
door and retire by the rear if that should 
seem advisable. Mr. Pentwell was the only 
one of his patrons upon whom he had not 
called. He waited fifteen or. twenty min- 
utes and then discreetly entered the jewelry 
shop by the rear, taking care to leave the 
door open. 

The precaution was needless, however, 
for, of all persons, Luther P. Morrow was 
precisely the one the jeweler then most 
wished to see. Heat once led Lute into the 
little storeroom at the rear of the shop and 
closed the door. 

“Yes, that’s true, Jim,” said Lute can- 
didly. ‘‘I’ve been collectin’ accounts for 
Anson Soule and Ben Stubbs and Hi Col- 
vard and you. Seems Addison Humphrey 
has been buyin’ debts offen the same four 
parties. The seventh is election day, you 
know; so just search your mind, Jim, 
and see whether them four names in a row 
suggests anything to you.” 

The jeweler looked startled and gave a 
quick little intaking of his breath. 

“Tt ain’t for me to say,’”’ Lute continued 
eandidly, ““how much this debt-collectin’ 
business and sellin’ of debts may git you all 
balled up in your business, or how much 
hard feelin’s and litigation it might or 
might not lead to. I will say, though, be- 
tween you and me, Jim, I think I could git 
it all straightened out for you if I was to 
try.’ 

“Whadda you want?” the 
gasped anxiously. 

Without minding the question Lute con- 
tinued gravely: “TIsort of hate toseeleadin’ 
citizens and business men of this town git 
all balled up in their accounts and made 
a laughin’-stock of. That’s why, Jim, I’m 
anxious to straighten this out for you. You 
see, I’ve been talkin’ to Addison Humphrey 
and I find, sure as shootin’, he’s goin’ to 
have great big yellow bills printed, big as 
the side of a house, and stick ’em up all over 
town and all round the country, advertisin’ 
your debts for sale at public auction. The 
proceedin’s will be very novel and as you 
four gentlemen are well known all round 
here he calculates the auction will draw 
a fine crowd. It ain’t for me to say, 
Jim, whether or not he oughta do that; 
but it sure looks to me like it would be 
embarrassin’.”’ 

“But whadda you want?” Mr. Pentwell 
demanded again with deep anxiety. 

“Well, comin’ round to the election agin, 
it always seemed to me this present village 
board was a first-rate village board and 
oughta be reélected. Addison Humphrey 
tells me he feels the same way about it and 
hopes there will be no change.” 

“Tt was all a put-up job!” cried Mr. 
Pentwell. “‘He never fired you at all. You 
lied about it!” 

“That ain’t for me to say, Jim—that 
ain’t for me to say,’’ Lute replied; “but 
the time’s gittin’ short now, and if you 
gentlemen wanta do anything you oughta 
be up and doin’ it. I feel sure Addison 
Humphrey won’t charge you a red cent to 
give back them debts, except what he 
actually paid for ’*em and his legitimate 
expenses.” 

Entering his office the morning of the 
eighth, Addison discovered Lute sitting 
contentedly by the stove smoking a vil- 
lainous cob pipe. 

“These village elections is terrible cut- 
and-dried affairs,’’ Lute commented. ‘It’s 
a wonder somebody wouldn’t try to git up 
a little opposition once ina while. Yester- 
day you’d hardly knowed there was an 
election.” 

“Well, it’s all fixed up,’’ Addison replied 
cheerfully. “The board will lease me the 
waterpower for ninety-nine years, and I’ll 
pay the village a hundred dollars a year. 
That’s fair. I hope everybody else is as well 
satisfied as I am,” he added good-naturedly, 
glancing through the window toward Mr. 
Soule’s establishment. A moment later 
he said with a touch of annoyance: pai 
you’re bound to smoke that rotten pipe 
in the office, Lute, I wish you’d opena 
window!” 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
stories by Will Payne. The sixth will appear in 
an early number, 
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$250 


In Prizes 


E are frequently surprised to learn 
of some new use for New-Skin. 
Look down the following list of uses — 
and see if you know of any others, 
_ If you do, send us a letter or post card 
with the information. For the ten sug- 
gestions which we consider best worth 
advertising, we will pay $25.00 each. 


Uses for New-Skin 


We know that New-Skin is good for Small i 
Cuts and Wounds, including Scratches, aos ; 
sions, Bruises, Burns, Scrapes, etc. ; 


cpl | 
For Protecting the Skin in anticipation. of | 


unusual wear—A man who is going to take an 
unusually long walk, for example, can paint | 
his feet with New-Skin and the shoes will 
chafe on the New-Skin film and not injure 
the skin underneath. 

For Chapped Handsand Split Lips and for Hang- 
nails, For Chilblains and Frosted Ears and Feet. 

For use by Physicians and Medical Students, 
in certain cases as a protection to the fingers 
and hands. For Photographers’ Fingers—to 
avoid staining hands with chemicals, 

For Stings of Insects; for 
Corns and Calloused Spots, 

For Repairing Photographic 
Films, Eye Glasses, etc. 

If you happen to know of 
any other uses, write us and 
perhaps you will win a prize. 

Contest open to every one 
without charge. 

If more than one person 
makes the same accepted 
suggestion the prize will be 
equally divided. 

Contest closes Dec. 31, 

| Ig11. Address ‘¢Prize Offer 
10c PEL Manager,’’ Dept. A. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


REGUS PAI OFF. CREAT BRITAIN 
‘WATERPROOF 


E | Liquip Court 


FNEWSKIN’ COMPANY: 
| NEW YORK & LONDON | YORK & LONDON 


ANTISEPTIC ASEPTIC: 
) FOR CUTS SCRAPES 
||| oens-euistens ere 


WON'T LEAK 


(Showing the 
** Ladder Feed'’) 


The above cut illus- 
trates the construction of 
the “Ladder Feed” which controls the 
supply of ink, giving the exact quantity 
necessary —no more —no less. 

The “Swan Safety” is also fitted 
with the “Screwdown Cap,” which 
prevents leaking, and allows the ie 
to be carried in any position. 

The “Gold Top Feed” keeps the 
point of the pen wet with ink and thus 
insures instant writing. 

These three NEW Features in the 
“Swan Safety” make a pen that 
ALWAYS WRITES 

NEVER LEAKS and 
NEVER BLOTS 


Write for illustrated list showing different 
sizes and styles, 


At all stationers and jewelers $2.50 and up. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 
17 Maiden Lane 209 S. State St. 
New Yor 
CO 


hicago 


Brussels 


London Paris 


< Increase your income by sell- 
Oil Salesman!) ing Tire-eze-No-Brush Var- 
nish, Auto Oils, Greases, Lubricating Oils, Edson’s five year 
Paints for Houses, Barns, Bridges and Roofs. Concrete aud 
Cement Paints. High-grade line with exclusive selling features. 
Samples furnished. Exclusive territory given, Write now. » 


WARREN REFINING CO., Cleveland, Ohio © 


Large List. Vaudeville Sketches, 
Dia OBS, Monologs, Hand Books, 
Drills, O perettas, etc. Catalogue 
free. T.S. ares & CO,, Dept. 20, 


on, _—/,"-, Chicago, Ill 
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| Men’s 
Underwear Comfort 
at Popular Prices 

If you want really fine underwear you 
can have it in the LEWIS UNION SUITS. 
You need pay but $1.00 a suit, if you wish, 
though LEWIS UNION SUITS are sold 
for as high as $35.00 a suit. The 
difference is mostly in the ma- 
terial. The fit. is equally good 
in all suits. The finish is the 
best possible. —The LEWIS Suits 
are made asa tailor makes fine 
clothes. 

In no other un- 
derwear that we 


know are de- - 
tails of fit 


and finish carried out so completely. These 
goods are spring needle, elastic-knit. They 
fit every curve of the body. They ‘“‘give’’ 
without bagging. The crotch is perfectly 
adjusted all around. It never 


THE SATURDAY 


THE AMERICAN 
FATHER 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


The vital question is: Where is this new- 
found leisure on the part of the men and 
fathers of the nation to be spent? Some 
moralists and economists have been assur- 
ing us with the utmost fervor and convic- 
tion that it will be spent in drinking and 
dissipation; but the facts, as usual, are 
delightfully against them. Every careful 
and firsthand observer of modern life will 
agree that drinking, gambling and dissipa- 
tion of all sorts are distinctly and encourag- 
ingly diminishing, and that the place where 
two-thirds of their newly gained leisure is 


actually being spent by men of all classes 
is in their own homes and gardens, or in 
open-air concerts in public parks, in places 
of recreation by seashore and river, White 
Cities, Coney Islands, moving-picture 
shows, many of them childish and frivolous, 
if you like, but—and this is a significant 
point—in company with and sharing the 
enjoyment with their wives and children. 
Certain reformers, with their customary 
purblindness, are denouncing the moving- 
picture shows, for instance, as corrupters 


EVENING 


$1 


\ \ J HEN all is said and done—the one Safety Razor that will give 


you the best shave of your life is the ‘‘EVER-READY.’’ 
About 3,000,000 men have bought ‘‘EVER-READY” twelve (12) 


bladed $1 Safety Razors, much to their happiness and profit. You 
shave with keen delight, knowing that 
irrespective of price you own the best 


of morals and a menace to purity of youth; 
but the most significant thing that has ever 
been said about them is the complaint of 
the saloonkeepers of a number of our larger 


loses adjustment. One forgets 
all about underwear when he 
wears a LEWIS Suit. 


| 4 LEWIS \Ve cities that they are the worst things for shaving ake a money can buy. 

fF | cutting into their profits that have ever With the “EVER-READY” every man becomes 
| Elastic-Knit — for fe happened within their recollection—that an expert self-shaver, absolutely imposible to cut 
| ; rademar the working man, who has fifty to seventy- or scratch the face; it is the safest of Safety Razors. 
| : Underwear five cents to spend of an evening, instead The ““EVER-READY ”? is world-famous. It is 
| ‘ - of laying it all out in beer for his own sold by dealers everywhere. - You~can buy the 
_____ We have had forty years of experience. We | enjoyment, brings his family downtown ““EVER-READY’”’ in your city from most any 


made the first union suits ever sold. Such ex- drug, hardware, jewelry or general store. At 


and takes them all to the moving-picture 
all stores you buy extra ‘SEVER-READY’”’ 


show. 


_ cellent stores as Capper & Capper, Chicago; 


eo pemecmnet es 


ee ee ee ed ee 


Rogers, Peet & Co., New York, and others of like 
character, sell LEWIS Suits. 
If your dealer doesn’t, send us his name and 
we'll name one that does. 
_ Don’t pay merely a trifle less per suit for under- 
wear only half as good. 
LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 


(7) Dept. S, Janesville, Wisconsin 


~The bristles aren’t 
- supposed tocome offthe 
brush—it’s the powder. 


If the brush is fortu- 
nate and has really flex- 
ible bristles, tooth-brush- 
ing becomes almost a 
~ recreation. Our brushes 
are the lucky kind. The 
_ bristles come from Rus- 
sia. They’ve taken up 
_. permanent lodgings in 
the Brisco-Kleanwell so 
_ they don’t come out. 


Brisco:Kleanwell. 
Toothbrush 


Sold by accommodating shops 
sy Alfred H. Smith Co. 
38 W. 33d St. .. New York 


a ‘Six Rooms $2300 
This Bungalow and 99 Others for 50 Cents 


Plans, costs, descriptions, photographs, interior 

and exterior; 270 illustrations of the latest and 

best in California’ architecture; 120 page book, 
- “PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS” 


The greatest bungalow book published. Complete plans or 
Specifications for $5. Every home built by this Company 
from 1 to 15 times by the Largest Co-operative Building 
Company in the World. 


Never was there a time when so many 
men of all classes of society were building 
and owning their own homes, however small 


or “cardboardy” and distressingly inartistic 
in appearance. 


Boys Who Go to the Bad 


We lament much because we have got 
away from the healthful and wholesome 
country and are becoming more and more 
every year a nation of city dwellers; but 
we also become more and more a nation of 
city workers who live practically in the 
country; and that, from a sanitary point 
of view, is quite equal if not superior to 
living exclusively in the country. 


A pathetically convincing illustration of 
the importance of the presence and even 
simple company of the father is furnished 
by the reports of workers in reformatories 
and institutions for boys who have gone 
wrong. A majority, of course, for obvious 
reasons, are full orphans and have had no 
parental care and influence at all. The 
next largest number are half orphans, 
having lost either father or mother; and, 
strangely enough, much more directly dis- 
ruptive upon the home as is the loss of the 
mother, the loss of the father appears to 
exert an even more injurious influence upon 
the development of the boys. 

Still more curiously, it has been found, 
among those who have both parents living 
and a home of their own, that the next most 
potent factor in determining the balance 
of a boy’s life is the nature of the occupa- 
tion of the father, in respect to the number 
of hours a day and week which that occupa- 
tion necessarily keeps him away from his 
home and family. 

Some of the most distressing cases of 
boys going to the bad occur in families in 
which the father is necessarily away from 
home for many days out of the week or 
months out of the year—as, for instance, 
in the case of sailors, railroad engineers 


and traveling workmen generally—even 
though they may be earning excellent wages 
and supporting good homes with ideal 
surroundings in every other respect. 

There are fathers in all walks of life who 
are so busy making money for the boy that 
they lose the boy himself in the process. 
What shall it profit. a man if he gains a 
whole million but loses his own son? 

When the modern father fully realizes 
and lives up to his advantages in the way 
of greater control of his time, higher and 
broader intelligence, the disappearance of 
the boarding-school obsession and the 
decline of the necessity for regarding the 
labor of his children as an asset, home 


for $3, we sell, American made for $2, 
expressage paid. Looks right, fits right, feels right. You want 
this hat because it’s different. Proper for all occasions. Up-to-date 
colors—light gray striped, dark gray striped, brown striped. Dark 
gray rough Cloth, medium brown rough Cloth. Finest Cloths— 


silk serge lined; crown and brim heavy silk stitched; band and 
bow same cloth as hat. Money back if you don’t like it. Pina 
$2 bill to an order and mail it NOW. Send for our new Fall 


Style Book of Hats and Caps, FREE, 
FRENCH POCKET HAT 00., 38. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


m This Jacket Keeps You Warm 
| d In All Weather 


Closely woven, won’t easily 
snag. Just the garment for 
automobilists and for men who 
work out-of-doors in cold weather, 
Comfortable, durable. 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKETS 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office 
Made of a closely woven, knitted fabric. 
Lined with thick gray wool fleece. Snap 
fasteners, Riveted pockets. Ask your 
dealer or sent postpaid on receiptof $2.35. 
JOHN H. PARKER CO., Dept. F 
25 James Street, Malden, Mass. 


You Save Over Half on 


$2725 Buys This Table and FOUR Chairs 


Thisextension dining table,45inchtop,with § 
three leaves, $17.75. Four dining chairs, No. f 
104, $10.00, or six for $13.50. No. 100, dining ¢ 
chairs, four for $11.00; six for $15.00. Any f§ 
piece sold separately. i: 


Big ‘Money Back”’ Catalog Mailed Free | 


Nearly 500 other bargains in our big cata- 
log; every one guaranteed to give satisfac- f 
tion or your money back, Write today for | 
this free book, 


Buy direct from our factory the completely finished sections of Mission furniture in Quarter 
Sawn White Oak. Easily and quickly fastened. You thus save expensive packing, cost of installments 
or credits, and half the freight. Your furniture has cost you less than half assembled price elsewhere. 


blades as needed — 


10 for 50c . 


Don’t accept a substitute ~count the 12 


ea =blades and make sure that you see the 


“EVER-READY ” trade-mark face. 


, AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Makers 
Herald Square, New York 


They die 


mixing 

=, No Spreading— 
‘uss— 

No Trouble— 

Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


about the house. ) Rats will seek 
it, eat it,die.outdoors, Easiest, 
quickest, cleanest way. Large 
size25c,small size 15c, 
all druggists or direct 
= prepaid. The Rat 
Biscuit Coy, 10°N. 

LimestoneSt., 


Specify Silencer equipment on your new rifle 


Checks the muzzle blast, preventing report noise and recoil. 
Wonderful aid to marksmanship. Makes riflé practice possible 
anywhere. 
calibre of your rifle (giving dealer's name). We will tell you 
what Silencer you need, price, etc. 


Maxim Silent Firearms Co. 


Attaches to any rifle. Write make, model and 


Potter Building 
New York City 


Honest All Through 


and 
it’s 


life will become something which, with all 
No. 100 


deference to the glamour of the past, it_has . 
never been before. 


Bn Péstal order, stamps or coin, 50 cents. SEND TODAY. 


rt Bad eat Three Leaves, top and pedestal . 
Los Angeles Investment Company, 335 C. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


lock included 


-Come-Packt Furniture Co. susacvor mich, 


82 


is smooth, elastic, comfortable. 


and samples— write to-day to 


Patent” and ‘ What ra vente sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
pense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
983 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


Cheapest and best light for homes, 
stores, factories, churches and public halls. 
Makes and burns its own gas. Brighter 
than electricity or acetylene. Cheaper 
than kerosene. Over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalogue. 


D Sae Se THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
“ew 5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


That Protect and Pay 
P aoe eae or area 


Books, Advice, Searches, and “FREE 


Big List of Inventions Wanted 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. 0. 


COOPER UNDERWEAR COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


THE SATURDAY 


Over the 
Counter | 
Easily 


The White Cat Klosed- 
Krotch Union Suit isa 
marvelously easy seller. 
It has caught like wild- 
fire. Men have found 
that it corrects the de- 
fects of the ordinary 
Union Suit, and has 
every good feature of 
old-style drawers. The 


White Cat 


Klosed-Krotch 


(Trade Mark) 


Union Suit 


No seam nor opening 
through the closed crotch (patented). 
knitted. Cannot bunch nor chafe. 
The Union Suit that gives perfect comfort. 

Dealers who see this new union suit are stocking it 
because it is a sure, profitable seller. 
seen it—there’s money in waiting. For particulars 


The fabric is 


If you haven’t 


A short cut to success is yours. Every business and Srofessisnill 
man or woman—every boy and girl—should know shorthand. We 
positively guarantee to teach you with perfect success, right in your 
own home by mail, 27 07/y 30 days. Thousands ofsuccessfulstudents 
prove that we can do it. FREE BOOK—*‘Shorthand in 30 Days’’— 
tells every detail of this wonderful new method. Tells how you can 
easily learn the system that is 50 years ahead of the rest, in just es 
spare time, Just a postal brings the facts. Address 

Chicago Correspondence Schools, 941 Chicago Opera House Block,. Chicago 


YOUNG MAN! 
Crystallize Ambition! 


Stop wishing ace Law is power- 
ful, honorable and well-paid. Our 
Gollege Law Course is complete, easily mas- 
tered and highly endorsed. Write for the 
catalogue and ‘‘ evidence.’’ 
monies of hundreds of graduates, 
and best. 21 years of success. Write now! 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
227 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


to represent manufacturer. Must 
have experience and good references. 


THE FORMACONE COMPANY. 
50 Church Street w York 


EVENING POST 


If Wishes Were Mountains 


WO friends connected with the cloak- 

ing and suiting trade went to the Cat- 

skills on their first vacation. Shortly 
after their arrival they went for a tramp 
among the hills. 

“‘T wish,” said one, “‘that I owned that 
tallest mountain yonder and that it was 
solid gold.”’ 

“Lovely,” said the other. ‘Say, Ike, if 
that mountain was solid gold and you 
owned it all by yourself would you give 
me some of it? 

“Certainly al wouldn't!” said Ike. 
“Wish yourself a mountain.” 


The Relic-Hunters 


The Van Dals have come home again; they’ve 
been across the sea, 

And brought home forty-seven trunks, packed 
full as full can be. 

They've been from Dan to Beersheba, touched 
many a foreign strand, 

Done Europe, Asia, Africa, and toured the 
Holy Land. 

The relics they brought back with them fill 
many spacious rooms. 

They've bits of marble by the score chipped 
from historic tombs ; 

They've hangings cut from many a wall, and 
bits of holy shrines 

Filched capably from Nile to Thames, from 
Tiber’s bank to Rhine’s. 


While poking round the Pyramids they 
twisted off an ear 

From one of the first Ptolemies, ten thousand 
years or near 

A mummy then, and Mrs. V. said but for the 
vast crowd 

She thinks she could have snipped a shred 
from Cleopatra’s shroud. 

In England they were seen at court, and in 
the crush and stress 

She nipped a peeress’ coronet and lace bits 
from the dress 

Of two real queens, and Mr. V. clipped one or 
two small tails 

From the expensive ermine cape of the young 
Prince of Wales. 


Napoleon’s tomb they chipped a bit while 
sleepy gendarmes dozed; 

They would have got a piece of him, but he 
was not exposed. 

Where sleeps the last of Charlemagne they 
stood to gaze and gloat, 

For they had cut a button from his military 
coat. 

The Vatican they visited—a knob from one 
quaint door 

They managed to pry loose, and one small tile 
from some old floor. 

They roamed Pompeit’s ruined streets, and on 
the way they stole 

A lava baby from its crib and brought it home 
quite whole. 


They looked about for Eden’s 
were in the East ; 

They hoped, if they saw that, to pry a picket 
loose at least. 

On Turkey’s Sultan they both called, but, 
finding him asleep, 

They slipped the fez from his bald head and 
brought it home to keep. 

And many a monarch’s hand they shook, for 
passports fine had they. 

Invariably he got the hook before they got 
away. 

Seals, rings, snuff-boxes and old clothes 
gained surreptitiously — 

“Sic Semper!’’ Mr. Van Dal cried. “E 
Pluribus!” cried she. 


Gate when they 


All ticketed and marked they lie—the relics 
they have brought, 

Filched capably from tombs and shrines to 
make a World’s Whatnot. 

Shreds, bits and splinters, teeth and toes, 
clothes, armor, chips and stones, 

Yes, forty-seven trunks of them—of fragments 
and dry bones. 

And Van Dal in his will provides a princely 
sum to found 

The Van Dal Curio Musée with stately parks 


around, 
Where little folks and large may come and 
learn— pray, not in vain— 
How Van Dal bore the Stars and Stripes 
through tyranny’s domain! 
—J. W. Foley. 


Sense and 
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The Fire Dance 


WO upstate youths organized a vaude- 

ville team and got a job with a burlesque 
theater on Fourteenth Street, New York. 
It was in the days of continuous perform- 
ances. 
clogging act, beginning appropriately like 
this: 


“Oh, how we love to sing and dance !” 
(Vamp with feet) 


On their first day as professionals they 
were sent out upon the stage at half-hour 
intervals. They opened the afternoon per- 
formance and between then and 11:45 that 


night when they closed the show they . 


appeared eighteen times, to say and do 
exactly the same thing each time. 

Long before quitting time their voices 
were croaky, their legs were ready to drop 
off at the knees and their makeup was 
streaked with sweat. They dared not 
take off their dancing shoes for their feet 
were so swollen they knew they could never 
get them back on again. They would drag 
themselves to their dressing room and col- 
lapse in exhausted heaps, only to be roused 


a few minutes later by the voice of there- — 


lentless call-boy as he pounded at the door 
and yelled to them to turn out. 
At midnight they were finally released. 


They staggered to their hall bedroom in a | 


theatrical boarding house round the corner 
in Irving Place, and, too tired to undress, 
fell upon the bed just as they were, shoes 
and all. 
turned a lamp and the house caught fire, 
The proprietor ran from floor to floor and 
room to room beating on each door with 
his fists and yelling: 
“Get out! Get out quick!” 
Dimly through their slumber the new 
recruits to vaudeville heard him. They 
got upon their feet, with their eyes closed 
and still three-fourths asleep. The firemen, 
breaking in at the window, found them there 
in the smoke and flame, side by side with 
arms intertwined, automatically clogging 
as they hoarsely chanted: 


“Oh, how we love to sing and dance!” 


The Human Safety Clutch 


N THE state of Georgia lives a banker 

who is known behind his back as the 
Human Safety Clutch. He has been ac- 
cused of being nearly everything except a 
spendthrift. 

He lives a mile from town on a planta- 
tion. One Sunday he remembered that he 
had left some important papers on his desk, 
and he gave an aged negro servitor on the 
place his keys and sent him for the 
documents. 

It was a hot day and the road was dusty, 
but in an hour the old darky returned with 
the papers intact. The owner felt in all his 
pockets. 

“That’s too bad, Uncle Jim,” he said 
finally; “I thought Us had a nickel here I 
was going to give you.’ 

“Marse Henry,” said Uncle Jim, ‘‘you 
look again. Ef ever you had a nickel you 
got it yit.” 


Where the Last Was First 


KENTUCKY blacksmith was elected 

justice of the peace. The first case he 
tried was litigation involving the owner- 
ship of a cow. The lawyers on both sides 
were young, ambitious and eloquent. 


The lawyer for the plaintiff spoke for 


half an hour in his best vein. When he sat 
down the new justice said: 

“T’ve done heard enough —plainuil 
wins!” 

The lawyer for the other side protested 
that he had something to say, too, and that 
it was unfair to render a judgment until 
both parties to the action had been heard. 

“Go ahead and talk if you wanter,”’ said 
his Honor, “but my mind’s done fully 
made up.” 

The young lawyer went ahead—for an 
hour. He was a better orator even than his 
smiling and triumphant adversary. In his 
remarks on the cow he introduced, among 
other topics, the American Eagle, the 
Southern Cross, the Bonny Blue Flag and 
the Old Kentucky Home. When he sat 
down the new justice said: 

‘Well, now, don’t that beat all ?— defense 
wins!” 


They had a refined singing and — 


A pickled lodger downstairs over- - 
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Makes the Best 
Foods Better 


Pedigreed tomatoes and the best 
of all materials, prepared in the 
special Snider way, make Snider’s 
Catsup superior in quality and flavor. 
It is a wholesome aid to digestion. 


at any meal, 
eat the delicious, 
wholesome, nutritious 


NIDER 


PROCESS 


ORK & BEANS 


Snider’s Oyster Cocktail 


Seven oysters on half shell. A 
few drops of lemon juice and then 
plenty of Snider’s Catsup poured 
directly som the oysters, and,, if 
possible, eating the oyster without 
puncturing it, constitutes the ideal 
oyster cocktail. 


The perfect relish for roasts, 
chops, steaks, cutlets, all fish, 
38 oysters. A zestful seasoning 
for spaghetti, all vege- 
tables, also in soups, 
sauces, gravies, etc. 


Upon meats, hot or cold, nothing surpasses 
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manifest advantages of a long-stroke motor,—such as the persistent application of power over varying grades and smoothness of 
operation, —the Oldsmobile will accelerate under full load; is ** quick on its feet’’ and marvelously responsive to the throttle. 
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T head Motor; 5 in. bore, 6 in. stroke. Compression release for easy starting. 4-speed Ventilators in fore-doors, an exclusive Oldsmobile feature. Nickel and black enamel finish 
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U; PHIETes 

cried Marcus 
Polatkin to his 

partner, Philip 
Scheikowitz, as they sat 
in the showroom of their 
place of business one 
June morning, ‘‘even if 
the letter does got bad 
news in it you shouldn’t 
take on so hard. Whena 
feller is making good over 
here and the Leute im 
Russland hears about it, 
understand me, they are 
“6 all the time sending him 
bad news. I got in Minsk a cousin by the name Pincus Lubliner, understand me, which 
| every time he writes me, y’understand, a relation dies on him and he wants me I should 
help pay funeral expenses. You might think I was a Free Burial Society, the way that 


A Stunted Lad of Fifteen Emerged, Staggering 
Under a Huge Bundie 


| “Sure, I know,’ Philip replied as he folded’ the letter away; ‘“‘but this here is 
something else again. Mind you, with his own landlord he is sitting playing cards, 
‘Marcus, and comes a pistol through the window and the landlord drops dead.” 
What have you got to do with the landlord?” Polatkin retorted. “If it was your 
brother-in-law was killed that’s a difference matter entirely; but when a feller is a 
diord im Russland, understand me, the least he could expect is that he gets killed 
mee in a while.”’ 

| “Tain’t saying nothing about the landlord,” Philip protested, “but my brother-in-law 
| writes they are afraid for their lives there and I should send ’em quick the passage 
| money for him and his boy Yosel to come to America.” 

| Polatkin rose'to his feet and glared angrily at his partner. 

__ “Do you mean to told me you are going to send that loafer money he should come 
_ over here and bum round our shop yet?” 

| _ “What do you mean bum round our shop?” Philip demanded. “In the first place, 
Polatkin, I ain’t said I am going to send him money, y’understand; and, in the second 
ace, if I want to send the feller money to come over here, understand me, that’s my 


a bum, Polatkin, you don’t know what you are talking about. His Grossvaier, olav 
hasholem, was the great Harkavy Rav, Jochannon Borrochson.”’ 

“T heard that same tale before,” Polatkin interrupted. ‘A feller is a Schlemiel and 
owlife which he couldn’t support his wife and children, understand me, and it always 
rns out his grandfather was a big rabbi in the old country. The way it is with me, 
heikowitz, just so soon as I am hearing a feller’s grandfather was a big rabbi in the old 
try, Scheikowitz, I wouldn’t got nothing more to do with him. If he works for 
in your place, understand me, then he fools away your time telling the operators 
at a big rabbi his grandfather was; and if he’s a customer, Scheikowitz, and you 
write him-ten days after the account is overdue he should pay you what he owes you, 
instead he sends you a check, understand me, he comes down to the store and tells you 
what a big rabbi he’s got it for a grandfather. Gott sei Dank I ain’t got no Rabonim in 
my family.” 

| ». “Sure, I know,” Philip cried, ‘your father would be glad supposing he could sign his 


ame even.” 
_ Polatkin shrugged his shoulders. 
“It would oser worry me if my whole family couldn’t read or write. So long as I can 


) sign my name and the money is in the bank to make the check good from five to ten 
thousand dollars, y’understand, what do I care if my grandfather would be deef, dumb 
and blind, Scheikowitz? Furthermore, Scheikowitz, believe me I would sooner got 
one good, live business man for a partner, Scheikowitz, than a million dead rabbis for 
a grandfather, and don’t you forget it. So if you are going to spend the whole 

{morning making a Geschreierei over that letter, Scheikowitz, we may as well close up 

the store wnd fertig.”’ 

With this ultimatum Marcus Polatkin walked rapidly away toward the cutting room, 

nile Philip Scheikowitz sought the foreman of their manufacturing department and 

borrowed a copy of a morning paper. It was printed in the vernacular of the lower 

East Side, and Philip bore it to his desk, where for more than half an hour he alternately 

ted the column of steamboat advertising and made. figures on the back of an 

ope. These represented the cost of a journey for two persons from Minsk to 
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New York, based on Philip’s hazy recollection of his own emigration, fifteen years 
before, combined with his experience as traveling salesman in the Southern states for a 
popular-price line of pants. 

At length he concluded his calculations and with a heavy sigh he put on his hat just 
as his partner returned from the cutting room. 

“Nu!” Polatkin cried. ‘‘ Where are you going now?” 

“T am going for a half an hour somewheres,”’ Philip replied. 

“What for?”’ Polatkin demanded. 

“What for is my business,’ Philip answered. 

“Your business!’’ Polatkin exclaimed. ‘‘At nine o’clock in the morning one partner 
puts on his hat and starts to go out, verstehst du, and when the other partner asks him 
where he is going it’s his business, sagt er! What do you come down here at all for, 
Scheikowitz?”’ : 

“‘T am coming down here because I got such a partner, Polatkin, which if I was to 
miss one day even I wouldn’t know where I stand at all,’ Scheikowitz retorted. 
“Furthermore, you shouldn’t worry yourself, Polatkin; for my own sake I would come 
back just so soon as I could.” 

Despite the offensive repartee that accompanied Philip’s departure, however, he 
returned to find Polatkin entirely restored to good humor by a thousand-dollar order 
that had arrived in the ten-o’clock mail; and as Philip himself felt the glow of conscious 
virtue attendant upon a good deed economically performed, he immediately fell into 
friendly conversation with his partner. 

“Well, Marcus,” he said, “I sent ’em the passage tickets, and if you ain’t agreeable 
that Borrochson comes to work here I could easy find him a job somewheres else.” 

“Tf we got an opening here, Philip, what is it skin off my face if the feller comes to 
work here,”’ Polatkin answered, “‘so long as he gets the same pay like somebody else?”’ 

“What could I do, Marcus?” Philip rejoined, as he took off his hat and coat 
preparatory to plunging into the assortment of a pile of samples. ‘‘My own flesh and 
blood I must got to look out for, ain’t it. And if my sister Leah, olav hasholem, would 
be alive today I would of got ’em all over here long since ago already. Ain’t Iam right?” 


“‘What Do You Think of Him Now? Ain't He a GoodsLooking Young Feller?” 
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Polatkin shrugged. “In family matters one partner 
couldn’t advise the other ait all,’”’ he said. 

“Sure, I know,” Philip concluded, “but when a feller has 
got such a partner which he is a smart up-to-date feller and 
means good by his partner, understand me, then I got a 
right to take an advice from him about family matters, 
ain’t it?” 

And with these honeyed words the subject of the 
Borrochson family’s assisted emigration was dismissed 
until the arrival of another letter from Minsk some four 
weeks later. 

“Well, Marcus,” Philip cried after he had read it, 
“‘he’ll be here Saturday.” 

“Who'll be here Saturday?” Polatkin asked. 

“‘Borrochson,”’ Philip replied; ‘‘and the boy comes with 
him.” 

Polatkin raised his eyebrows. 

“T'll tell you the honest truth, Philip,” 
surprised to hear it.’ 

“What d’ye mean you're surprised to hear it?” Philip 
asked. “‘Ain’t I am sending him the passage ticket?” 

“Sure, I know you are sending him the tickets,”’ Polatkin 
continued, “but everybody says the same, Philip, and 
that’s why I am telling you, Philip, I’m surprised to hear 
he is coming; because from what everybody is telling me 
it’s a miracle the feller ain’t sold the tickets and gambled 
away the money.” 

“What are you talking nonsense, selling the tickets!” 
Philip cried indignantly. “The feller is a decent, respect- 
able feller even if he would be a poor man.” 

“He ain’t so poor,” Polatkin retorted. ‘‘A thief need 
never got to be poor, Scheikowitz.”’ : 

“A thief!” Philip exclaimed. 

“That’s what I said,’’ Polatkin went on, “and a smart 
thief too, Scheikowitz. 
buttons from a policeman’s pants and pass ’em off for real 
money, understand me, and they couldn’t catch him 
anyhow.” 

“Gifkin?” Philip replied. 

“Meyer Gifkin which he is working for us now two 
years, Scheikowitz, and a decent, respectable feller,’’ Polat- 
kin said relentlessly. “If Gifkin tells you something you 
could rely on it, Scheikowitz, and he is telling me he lives 
in Minsk one house by the other with this feller Borroch- 
son, and such a lowlife gambler bum as this here feller’ 
Borrochson is you wouldn’t believe at all.” 

“Meyer Gifkin says that?” Philip gasped. 

“So sure as he is working here as assistant cutter,” 
Polatkin continued. ‘‘And if you think that this here 
feller Borrochson comes to work in our place, 
Scheikowitz, you’ve got another think 
coming, and that’s all I got to say.” 

But Philip had not waited to hear the con- 
clusion of his partner’s ultimatum, and by 
the time Polatkin had finished Philip was at 
the threshold of the cutting room. 

“Gifkin!”? he bellowed. ‘I want to ask 
you something a question.” 

The assistant cutter laid down his shears. 

“What could I do for you, Mr. Scheiko- 
witz?” he said respectfully. 

“You could put.on your hat and coat and 
get out of here before I kick you out,” 
Philip replied without disclosing the nature 
of his abandoned question. ‘‘And, further- 
more,-if my brother-in-law Borrochson is 
such a lowlife bum which you say he is, 
when he is coming here Saturday he would 
pretty near kill you, because, Gifkin, a low- 
life gambler and a thief could easily be a 
murderer too. Aber if he ain’t such a thief 
and gambler which you say he is, then I 
would make you arrested.’ 

“Me arrested?” Gifkin cried. 
for?” 

“Because for calling some one a thief 
which he ain’t one you could sit in prison,” 
Scheikowitz concluded. ‘‘So you should get 
right out of here before I am sending for a 
policeman.” 

“But, Mr. Scheikowitz,”’ Gifkin protested, 
“who did I told it your brother-in-law is a 
thief and a gambler?”’ 

“You know very well who you told it,” 
Scheikowitz retorted. “‘You told it my 
partner, Gifkin. That’s who you told it.” 

“But I says to him he shouldn’t tell 
nobody,” Gifkin continued. “Is it my fault 
your partner is such a Klatsch? And any- 
how, Mr. Scheikowitz, supposing I did say 
your brother-in-law is a gambler and a 
thief, I know what I’m talking about; and, 
furthermore, if I got to work in a place 
where I couldn’t open my mouth at all, Mr. 
Scheikowitz, I don’t want to work there, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

He assumed his hat and coat in so dignified 
a manner that for the moment Scheikowitz 


he said—“‘I’m 


“What 


Gifkin says he could steal the © 


felt as though he were losing an old and valued employee, 
and this impression was subsequently heightened by 
Polatkin’s behavior when he heard of Gifkin’s departure. 
Indeed a casual observer might have supposed that 
Polatkin’s wife, mother and ten children had all perished 
in a common disaster and that the messenger had been 
indiscreet in breaking the news, for during a period of 
almost half an hour Polatkin rocked and swayed in his 
chair and beat his forehead with his clenched fist. 

“You are shedding my blood,” he moaned to Scheikowitz. 

“‘What the devil you are talking nonsense!” Scheikowitz 
declared. ‘‘The way you are acting you would think we 
are paying the feller five thousand dollars a year instead of 
fifteen dollars a week.” ; 

“Tt ain’t what a feller makes from you, Scheikowitz, it’s 
what you make from him what counts,”’ he wailed. ‘“ Gif- 
kin was really worth to us a year five thousand dollars.” 

“Five thousand buttons!” Scheikowitz cried. ‘“‘ You 
are making a big fuss about nothing at all.” 

But when the next day Polatkin and Scheikowitz heard 
that Gifkin had found employment with their closest com- 
petitors Philip began to regret the haste with which he 
had discharged his assistant cutter, and he bore his part- 
ner’s upbraidings in chastened silence. Thus by Friday 
afternoon Polatkin had exhausted his indignation. 

“Well, Philip,”’ he said as closing-time approached, “‘it 
ain’t no use erying over sour milk. What time does the 
boat arrive?” 

“Tonight,” Philip replied, “‘and the passengers comes 
off the island tomorrow. Why did you ask?” 

“Because,” Marcus said with the suspicion of a blush, 
“Saturday ain’t such a busy day and I was thinking I 
would go over with you. Might I could help you out.” 


iI 


HILIP’S trip with his partner to Ellis Island the 

following morning tried his temper to the point where 
he could barely refrain from inquiring if the expected 
immigrant were his relation or Polatkin’s, for during the 
entire journey Marcus busied himself making plans for 
the Borrochsons’ future. 

“The first thing you got to look out for with a green- 
horn, Philip,” he said, “is that you learn ’em good the 
English language. If a feller couldn’t talk he couldn’t do 
nothing, understand me, so with the young feller especially 
you shouldn’t give him no encouragement to keep on 
talking Manerloschen.”’ Philip nodded politely. 

“Look at me for instancer,”’ Marcus continued; “six 
months after I landed, Philip, I am speaking English 


“What Do You Mean by It?” _- 


“‘Liar!’’ He Shouted. 


. should do with the young feller, Philip. I bet yer he woul 
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already just so good as a doctor or a lawyer. And how di 
I done it? To night school I am going only that the 
should learn me to write, verstehst du, aber right at the sta: 
old man Feinrubin takes me in hand and he talks to r 
only in English. And if I am understanding him, schon gu 
and if I don’t understand him then he gives me a Klats¢ 
on the side of the head, Philip, which the next time he say 
it I could understand him good. And that’s the way yo 


a damsight sooner learn English as get a Schlag ever 
ten minutes.” 

Again Philip nodded, and by the time they had arrive 
at the inclosure for the relations of immigrants he ha 
become so accustomed to the hum of Marcus’ conversatio 
that he refrained from uttering even a perfunctor 
“Uh-huh.” They sat on a hard bench for more than ha 
an hour, while the attendants bawled the common sui 
names of every country from Ireland to Asiatic Turkey 
and at length the name Borrochson brought Philip to hi 
feet. He rushed to the gateway, followed by Marcus, jus 
as a stunted lad of fifteen emerged, staggering under th 
burden of a huge cloth-covered bundle. | 

“Uncle Philip,” the lad cried, dropping the bundk 
Then clutching Marcus round the neck he showered kisse 
on his cheeks until Philip dragged him away. 

“T am your uncle,” Philip said in Jidisch Deutsch 
“Where is your father?” 

Without answering the question Yosel Borrochson too, 
a stranglehold of Philip and subjected him to a secon) 
and more violent osculation. It was some minutes befor 
Philip could disengage himself from his nephew’s embrace 
and then he led him none too gently to a seat. | 


“Never mind the kissing,’ he said; “where’s you 
father?’ ; 

“He is not here,’’ Yosel Borrochson replied with a vivir 
blush. I 


“T see he is not here,” Philip rejoined. ‘Where is he?’ 

“He is in Minsk,” said young Borrochson. — 

“In Minsk!” Philip and Marcus cried with one voice) 
and then Marcus sat down on the bench and rocked to ani 
fro in an ecstasy of mirth. 

“In Minsk!” he gasped hysterically, and slapped hi 
thighs by way of giving expression to his emotions. - Da 
you ever hear the like?” 

“Polatkin, do me the favor,” Philip begged, “and dan 
make a damn fool of yourself.” 

“What did I told you?” Polatkin retorted, but Phil 
turned to his nephew. 

“What did your father do with the ticket and. th 
money I sent him?” he asked. __ 

“He sold the ticket and he used all thy 
money for the wedding,” the boy replied 


“The wedding!” Philip exclaimed. u” Wha 
wedding?” 

“The wedding with the widow,” said thy 
boy. 


“The widow!” Philip and Marcus ponte 
in unison. ‘What widow?” | 

“The landlord’s widow,” the boy answerec | 
shyly. 

And then as there seemed nothing ase te! 
do he buried his face in his hands and wep}! 
aloud. 

“Nu, Philip,” Marcus said, sitting dowi) 
beside young Borrochson, -‘‘could the boy) 
help it if his father is a Ganef?’” 1} 

Philip madeno reply and presently Marcus 
stooped.and picked up the bundle. 

“Come,” he said gently, “let’s go up te 
the store.” 

The journey uptown was not without its 
unpleasant features, for the size of the 
bundle not only barred them from botk 
subway and elevated, but provoked ¢ 
Broadway car conductor to exhibit what 
Marcus considered to be so biased ahd| 
illiberal an attitude toward unrestricted im- 
migration that he barely avoided a cerebral 
hemorrhage in resenting it. They finally’ 
prevailed on the driver of a belt-line car ta 
accept them as passengers, and nearly halt, 
an hour elapsed before they arrived at 
Desbrosses Street; but after a dozen con- 
ductors in turn had declined to honor theit 
transfer tickets they made the rest of their 
journey on foot. 

Philip and young Borrochson Gateee the 
offending bundle, for Marcus flatly declined 
to assist them. Indeed with every block his 
enthusiasm waned, so that when they at 
length reached Wooster Street his feelings 
toward his partner’s nephew had undergone 
a complete change. 3 

“Don’t fetch that thing in here,” he sai dj 
as Philip and young Borrochson entered t 3} 
showroom with the bundle; “leave it in the 
shop. Yougot no businessto bring the youn g 
feller up here in the first place.’”” 


\ 

_ “What do you mean bring him up here?” Philip cried. 

* If you wouldn’t butt in at all I intended to take him to 
hy sister’s a cousin on Pitt Street.” | 

! Marcus threw his hat on a sample table and sat down 

' eavily. : 

_ “That’s all the gratitude I am getting!”’ he declared with 
itter emphasis. ‘‘Right in the busy season I dropped 
verything to help you out, and you turn on me like this.” 
' He rose to his feet suddenly, and seizing the bundle with 
loth hands he flung it violently through the doorway. 
“Take him to Pitt Street,” he said. ‘‘Take him to the 
vevil for all I care. I am through with him.” 

But Philip conducted his nephew no farther than round 
corner on Canal Street, and when an hour later Yosel 
jorrochson returned with his uncle his top-boots had been 
idearded forever, while his wrinkled, semi-military garb 
ad been exchanged for a neat suit of Oxford gray. More- 
yer, both he and Philip had consumed a hearty meal of 
‘offee and rolls and were accordingly prepared to take a 
jore cheerful outlook upon life, especially Philip. 

! “ Bleib du hier,” he said as he led young Borrochson to a 
hair in the cutting room. ‘‘Ich komm bald zuriick.’”’ 
Then mindful of his partner’s advice he broke into 
Inglish. “Shtay here,” he repeated in loud, staccato 
= “T would be right back. Verstehst du2’’ 


“Yess-ss,”’ Yosel replied, uttering his first word of English. 

With a delighted grin Philip walked to the showroom, 
where Polatkin sat wiping away the crumbs of a belated 
luncheon of two dozen zwieback and a can of coffee. 

“Nu,” he said conciliatingly, ‘what is it now?” 

“Marcus,” Philip began with a nod of his head in 
the direction of the cutting room, “I want to show you 
something a picture.” 

“A picture!” Polatkin repeated as he rose to his feet. 
“What do you mean a picture?” 

“Come,” Philip said; ‘‘I’ll show you.” 

He led the way to the cutting room, where Yosel sat 
awaiting his uncle’s return. 

“What do you think of him now?” Philip demanded. 
“Ain’t he a good-looking young feller?” 

Marcus shrugged in a non-committal manner. 

“Look what a bright eye he got it,” Philip insisted. 
“You could tell by looking at him only that he comes from 
a good family.” 

“He looks a boy like any other boy,” said Marcus. 

“But even if no one would told you, Marcus, you could 
see from his forehead yet—and the big head he’s got it — 
you could see that somewheres is Rabonim in the family.” 

“Yow!” Marcus exclaimed. ‘You could just so much 


see from his head that his grandfather is a rabbi as you 
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could see from his hands that his father is a crook.” He 
turned impatiently away. ‘‘So instead you should be 
talking a lot of nonsense, Philip, you should set the boy 
to work sweeping the floor,’’ he continued. ‘‘Also for a 
beginning we would start him in at three dollars a week, 
and if the boy gets worth it pretty soon we could give 
him four.” 
ur 

Te TEACHING his nephew the English language Philip 

Scheikowitz adopted no particular system of pedagogy, 
but he combined the methods of Ollendorf, Chardenal, 
Ahn and Polatkin so successfully that in a few days Joseph 
possessed a fairly extensive vocabulary. To be sure, every 
other word was acquired at the cost of a clump over the 
side of the head, but beyond a slight ringing of the left ear 
that persisted for nearly six months the Polatkin method 
of instruction vindicated itself, and by the end of the 
year Joseph’s speech differed in no way from that of his 
employers. 

“Ain’t it something which you really could say is 
wonderful the way that boy gets along?” Philip declared 
to his partner, as the first anniversary of Joseph’s landing 
approached. “Honestly, Marcus, that boy talks English 
like he would be born here already.”’ 

(Continued on Page 40) 


IKE wolves, 
jackals 
and other 


beasts of prey, 
pickpockets 
hunt in packs. 
oe The second- 
tory man is a lone-hand worker, and so, more often than 
jot, is the “gorilla” or hold-up man; but the “dip” who 
yorks alone is today practically non-existent. Success 
or him, under modern conditions, depends quite as much 
1 organization as on individual initiative, pluck and dex- 
‘rity. And so it is that he operates almost universally 
's one of a close, highly-skilled body which in the lingo 
{the Underworld is called a “mob.” 
- Now you will please to understand, mob bears no con- 
otation of disorder or violence or aught conspicuous. 
Quite the contrary. Dips hold themselves as the aristo- 
Tats of abstraction. Because of their superior skill they 
‘efuse to associate with common thugs who break and 
nter or who “‘stick up” pedestrians in obscure alleyways. 
entertain a supreme contempt toward all who resort 
pe e crudities of foree—contempt and pity. 
| Such, right or wrong, is the pickpocket’s verdict of 
{i et armis methods. For a mob of well-trained “guns” 
3 a. The very nature of pickpocketry is antipa- 
hetic to violence of every sort, even to the breaking of 
Watch-chain. No self-respecting mob tolerates stealing 
fatches; and the dip who indulges in the practice is 
ned and avoided as unworthy of respect or confidence. 
Vio the dollar-watch is abroad in the land. 

jolence is taboo among the fraternity. The well- 
rained gun is essentially a man whose living depends on 

juick eye and nimble fingers, a man whose ambition 

whose art is “breech-getting”—the abstraction of 
etbooks from bourgeois raiment without being 
ed. For this purpose, as in certain other lines of 
n business, he has found and utilized the value of 
zation. The mob is his unit, his fighting-force; and 
rfully efficient it is. Four or five dips, banded 
er, form its personnel. Each member has his place, 
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The Victims of Some Recent Touches are Asked to Look Him Over, Together With 


the Rest of the Morning’s Batch 
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his duties, his rewards. And, working thus, each finds 
protection in the strength of all. ‘It is the principle of the 
Common Good, restricted within very narrow and highly- 
specialized limits. 

The first man of a mob, its head and forefront, is known 
as the ‘“‘stall.’”’ The second and third are “fillers-in.” 
The fourth answers to the name of “‘wire.’”’ Number five 
is the ‘‘ get-away man.’’ Hach knows just what to do, and 
does it—and there youare! For in competition with this 
trained and clever work what chance doth the burgher’s 
pocketbook stand? 

The stall is usually a man of more than average intelli- 
gence, one who has enjoyed a variegated experience of 
erookedness, whether in court or out. A knowledge of the 
former kind is to him essential; for he it is who attends 
to all the necessary details of “‘springing” or liberating 
from custody any unfortunate member of the mob. He 
it is who decides whether to do the job by squaring the 
jury, or again by making the dip stand trial and by 
defeating the case in the lower court. He it is who pulls 
the underground wires of rescue, as will in due time be set 
forth. 

He, in short, must be a general, a diplomatist, a man 
of wisdom and resource. To him the others look in time 
of peril. Rarely he fails them. 

He has to keep, in a memorandum-book on his person, 
the name of a good lawyer in every city and large town— 
one who is “‘right’”’ and can be trusted—that is, one not 
too familiar with the police. In this book the stall keeps 
also the names of available persons with pull. Such politi- 
cal allies are indispensable in case of trouble. Of saloon- 
keepers, too, the stall keeps track. Their friendship is 
invaluable in the Underworld, though sometimes here a 
curious conflict of interest arises. It may be that some 
saloonkeeper, though friendly to the stall, fears the ill-will 
of the police and the effect that such ill-will may have 
upon the granting of his license. The keeper, in this case, 
often refuses to mix personally with a criminal case, but 
delegates the task to some ward politician, while he him- 
self twitches the strings with a well-covered hand. Thus 
the saloon is kept out of active participation in crime, and 
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the purity of our municipal 
politics is upheld. So much, 
then, for the connections and 
the duties of the stall. 

The fillers-in play the réle 
of members of the populace, 
innocent bystanders, or what- =: 
not—anything to jostle and confuse and render easy of 
attack the chosen sacrifice. The wire does the actual work 
of theft, and a clever, experienced man he has to be. 

The fifth man of the mob has the duty of receiving the 
“bundle” at the hands of the wire, and of “making his 
elegant’ therewith. Thus it happens (a thing which the 
uninitiated must often have wondered at) that the man 
arrested very rarely, if ever, has on his person any money 
or any evidence of the crime in question. 

Mobs letter-perfect in every respect are by no means 
common, even in our largest cities. I doubt if more than 
ten “‘swell mobs” are operating today in America. By 
swell mob I mean a first-class gang of experts, well- 
financed and able to hire the best of legal talent for defense. 

A swell mob does no business with less than one thousand 
dollars ‘‘fall-money,’’ ready for instant use. The average, 
everyday, common or garden mob thinks itself lucky to 
possess five hundred. With a thousand the gang is safe. 
For that gives each member two hundred, and it is 
axiomatic among the profession that, so forearmed, the 
mob can successfully finance five falls. Such a run of 
misfortune in the course of one campaign is a practically 
negligible chance. 

The fall-money is most zealously guarded by all first- 
class workers. Second or third-rate mobs sometimes dig 
into the fund by drinking, gambling or other dissipation— 
a swell mob, never. For the skilled crook realizes the 
imperative necessity of ready cash and lots of it when 
trouble comes. Positively no time must be lost in raising 
funds. A lack of quick currency in adequate amounts at 
a critical juncture often means a long term in jail for the 
miserable wretch within the toils of the law. 

Sometimes it happens that a gun welches or refuses to 
put up his proportion of the safety-fund. Sucha miscreant 
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is called a “rat,” and rathood brings its own immediate 
reward. Violence? Not at all; but something just as 
efficacious and far safer. Punishment takes the same 
form that it assumes, say, on the Stock Exchange when 
a member falls down on his agreements—I mean, of 
course, exclusion, the boycott, loss of caste and place. In 
this way the recreant thief can be either ruined or else 
brought to speedy terms. 

“Heard about Spike?’’ the word passes through sub- 
terranean channels. 

*Wot’s wrong?” 

*‘Fall-money—he’s squealed.” 

oe Th’ rat! ” 

Lo, Spike finds himself with his occupation gone. No 
decent, self-respecting mob will take him out to work with 
them, The discredited one, in the manner of Davy 
Crockett’s famous coon, climbs down and ‘‘comes over 
wit’ de coin.” 

Only in one way can a member of a mob avoid his share 
of the fall-money in an honorable manner and in accord- 
ance with gun etiquette. This is by discharging himself 
from the mob before an actual fall takes place. He may 
have been associated with the mob during an expedition, 
and may have shared in several successful thefts, yet if he 
says, “‘I’m through!” and takes his leave (as Adam should 
have done) before the fall, he is not only exempt from any 
claim, but also saves his honor pure and unsullied, ‘“‘a 
verray parfit, gentle knight” of thievery. 

With fall-money in readiness and everything prepared 
for business before any move is made, the mob has its 
**meet’’ much as fox-hunters have theirs, or high financiers. 

This meet they usually hold in the privacy of a saloon 
back room. Here they decide where to go and how to 
get there—whether to the beaches, theaters, terminals, 
auction rooms, L trains, or just the city streets 
at some congested point. A certain periodical 
published in this country keeps them aw fait 
with the dates of all public events, fairs, shows, 
race-track meets, processions and the like. The 
railroad guides furnish them information as to 
the arrival and departure of trains. 


Following the Liberty Bell 


ROWDS—these are the first and last things 
of themob. Whatever else they need, organ- 
ized guns always must have large and well- 
bunched herds of genus homo. If the herds 
migrate, they migrate, too. Especially to senti- 
mental and patriotic gatherings are they faith- 
ful, inasmuch as lofty feeling on the part of the 
suckers gives more than usually ample oppor- 
tunities on the part of the mob for feeling of a 
more material and remunerative sort. After the 
last big G. A. R. reunion in Boston, a few years 
ago, hundreds of empty pocketbooks were found 
in post-boxes, eloquent proof of the dips’ large 
activities. Their habit, be it said, is always to 
keep only cash and negotiable securities. They 
invariably destroy checks and personal papers, 
a process which they call ‘cleaning the poke,” 
and then usually drop the empty “‘leather” into 
a mailbox, as a handy, safe and generally desir- 
able place of concealment. Ergo, the condition 
of the boxes, after a big public affair, is in a way 
a barometer of the storm center of dipdom. 
At the time when Thomas N. Hart was mayor of 
Boston he entertained the French Ambassador. Crowds 
gathered. A clever dip touched the mayor himself; but 
alas, the official leather contained only thirteen dollars. 
Hart, in person, nabbed the man, who put up five hundred 
dollars cash bail and decamped. 

The Old Home Week celebration some time ago in 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, drew mobs from all over 
America. So, too, did the tour of the Liberty Bell, an 
event which is still talked of with reminiscent pleasure in 
the Underworld. For in the year 1903, when that vener- 
ated relic was borne in triumph through eight sovereign 
States, several topnotch gangs followed it—sticking closer 
than brethren—through New Jersey, New York, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island and so to dear old Plymouth; then 
back again through towns unnumbered till the sacred 
object reached its home once more in Philadelphia. Where 
the Bell went, there went they. 

Not every year do mobs run into such great good for- 
tune as the expedition of the Liberty Bell. For the most 
part they have to take what lesser goods the gods provide, 
and be thankful. Their work, for the most part, is a 
routine grind, like yours or mine. By night they lay their 
plans; by day, execute them. Always they map out a 
definite scheme. Before separating they always know 
just where to pick each other up, just what they are going 
to do, and how they mean to do it. 

Suppose they choose for their day’s first haul a railway 
terminal. Their best game in this case is usually to take 
a train into the city from some nearby suburban point. 
The stall and the wire take seats in the front of the car, 
while the others sit part way down the aisle. When the 


train stops, of course everybody getsup. The three men in 
the rear, having picked the sucker, begin jostling the crowd 
and shoving the sheeplike commutersforward. This brings 
them up against the stall and the wire, who hold back. 

A jam results. The confusion is opportune for the stall 
to “sound” the victim—that is, to ‘‘fan”’ his pockets in 
order to determine where the treasure-trove may lie. 
Somebody grumbles or remonstrates, only to be met by 
a “Beg pardon!” a laugh, a jest. But up goes the stall’s 
hand in signal to the wire. Left-hand, hip pocket. Right- 
hand, coat pocket. The wire gets busy, abstracts the wad, 
and passes it to the get-away man, who decamps. 

If by any chance an alarm be raised the stall holds his 
ground while the others flee. He willingly submits to 
search; and since he always proves that he has nothing, 
after a little parley he usually goes his way undisturbed, 
the recipient of apologies. The chances are all against 
the public. So usual is overcrowding on American con- 
veyances, that little is thought of the mob’s jostling tac- 
tics. In most cases the victim never “‘tumbles”’ at all, 
until redress is quite impossible. Railways, in this coun- 
try, are the crooks’ paradise. In Europe, not.so, both on 
account of the sidedoor-exit system and because of the 
adequate seating arrangements. The European police, 
too, are really efficient. They meet. every train, watch 
suspicious characters, and are in general “‘on to the job”’ 
of protecting the pin-witted. The pickpocket flourisheth 
not on the Other Side, as here. 

Were it not for our peculiarly inconvenient traction 
arrangements, especially in street railway and L serv- 
ice, “reefing a leather” from an inside coat pocket or a 
waistcoat pocket would be almost impossible. The job 
is delicate, even on board a crowded car packed with strap- 
hangers. The stall has to hold a newspaper close up to 


The Woeful Female Calis Again and Talks to Both Sucker 
and Suckeress With Pleadings Accelerando 


the victim’s face, while under its protection the wire gets 
a hand inside the coat or waistcoat, or abstracts a diamond 
pin from tie or shirt front. This trick of “stone-hoisting”’ 
is the hardest feat of all (except the very exceptional 
legerdemain of slitting a woman’s stocking and abstracting 
the purse). It requires great nerve, marvelous dexterity 
and remarkably quick action. Very few successful stone- 
getters are operating in America.today. 

As for our friends the super-twisters of classic répita- 
tion, who used so blithely to nick the bourgeoisie for 
“fronts’’—that is, watches and chains—the dollar-watch, 
as has already been explained, has effectually damped 
their ambitions. Who shall say but a properly depreciated 
currency may some day curb the leather-reefer, too? 

After the day’s work is honestly put through, the mob 
reassembles, if separated, and gets together in the saloon 
where the meet originally was held. More often than not, 
they all come back safe and sound to divide the swag. But 
since their best-laid plans gang aft agley it sometimes 
happens that the police have caught one of the mob. 

“Where’s Slatsey?” takes form as 9, definite problem. 

“Looks like he’s ‘lost’!” is the answer, as the time 
grows long. ‘Must be that he’s copped out.” 

The barkeeper brings in.a yellow envelope and throws 
it on the beery table. 

ut telegram! HY 

They rip it open, and instantly know the worst —that 
Slats has ‘‘fallen,’”’ for the message reads: 


9” 


Momentary annoyance at the untoward incident valves 


“Brokealeg. In Such-and-such hospital. 


way quickly to the routine Procadt 


Had it since a year ago last May, an’ us that desprit po 


October 1/4, 


“Well, we’ve got to have a mouthpiece (lawyer), iq 
a swell one,” is the verdict. 1 

If by any chance it be the stall himself who has fall), 
duty then devolves upon the wire, who must free jg 
chief at all hazards. Only one mishap throws a mob ig 
greater consternation than the loss of the stall, and tt 
is the arrest of the wire. With the wire in custody, e 


Str useless, Its members are “‘up against it,” sie 
to go on without the wire is impossible, and to | 
job with another gang is no easier than for any otly 
professional men to step at once into lucrative real 

Whoever may happen to have fallen, two lines of act) 
at once develop. One line concerns itself with the brotlr 
in distress; the other impinges on the sucker, his victi, 
The trusted mouthpiece is sent for posthaste, the mat 
laid before him, and information given that Slats McC; 
has been pinched. The mouthpiece receives ample furs 
from the mob, and starts on his mission of legal salva), Vd 

The man of law, be it understood, has already at 1) 
meet been given a private nickname or “‘monaker.” Whi 
he arrives at the jail, whether in the city of the mo} 
headquarters or in some other town, he gets an interviy 
in short order with the unfortunate “knuck,” and me- 
tions the monaker. . The knuck, hearing it, knows at ory 
that the lawyer is right. He therefore talks freely al 
gives full details of the case. 

Once in possession of these facts, the mouthpiece sal} 
out and hires the best local luminary, in order to get t) 
bail fixed at a low figure. This roundabout method avoij 
giving too much importance or notoriety to the case. | 

the strange lawyer were to arrive from out 
town and appear in behalf of the recetit]: 
arrested crook, gossip would rise, and with) 
would soar the figure of the bail. All tl) 
is obviated by hiring some good local ma 
familiar with the judge. Another point gain 
is that the local lawyer i is probably acquaint 
with the “rapper,” or complainant, and ¢ 
handle him far better than could a stran 
lawyer from the city. 


The Last Resort 


NCE these details attended to, the mot j 
lawyer usually has the dip give him wha) 
ever money he may have—sometimes a vel ; 
large sum. This money he returns to the oth 
members of the mob, to be used for bail. | 
appears in court for the prisoner, and if the ca! 
be strong has it continued for a week or mot} 
to let the rapper cool off. In case of a bad fé) 
this measure is absolutely necessary and pra! 
tically universal. I need not say that a he | 
lawyer, acting as a mob’s mouthpiece, || 
regarded by his clients almost with reverenc| 
His word is law, for them. He is their fath) 
confessor, their guide, friend, comforter, phys 
cian. Toa gang in distress he is as indispensab 
as a surgeon to an appendicitis patient. | 
Whether the fall has taken place in the mob 
home city or in some other town, the time befor 
the continued case is well filled with strenuot 
measures for ‘‘exceptional safety,” as they say in Russi; 
The name and address of the rapper, together with thoi| 
of witnesses, are got hold of. These are matters of publ 
record, and to them access cannot be denied. 

They are carefully looked over, these names, to see wh 
and what they are, what their condition in life is, and wh 
knows them—in a word, to find out what can be dor 
with them. Emissaries are dispatched to them, especiall 
to the sucker, to whom a cash offer is made if he will dro 
the case immediately. 

Should he prove obdurate and bent on vengeance, ¢ 
should his price be deemed extortionate, he is reasone 
with and often convinced that to err is human; to forgive 
expedient. Asa ‘ast resort the eternal feminine is brough 
into play—that is, the dip’s wife is sent to call on th 
recalcitrant one. 

Now this wife, you comprehen is sometimes a rez 
wife and sometimes only one of the common-law variety 

The wife, then, calls of an afternoon on the sucker or, 
he be married, on his wife—preferably the latter. 

“Oh, ma’am, if you only knowed, ma’am, wot a turribl 
blow this is to me—my poor husband in jail, all on accoun 
of a misunderstandin’ and 2 i 

“Nonsense! John caught him with his hand in his " 


pocket!” 
“T know, ma’am, it looks bad, turrible bad, but you can 

most always tell by looks. An’ my poor ‘husband t t 

delicate! A bit, I mean a term in jail, would be the deat 

o’ him sure. Him with a cough already!” ; 
“You mean ——” 

- “Sure, ma’am, he’s conny—he’s got Panndeulnies 


‘a 


tM 


' Three children at 
_ home, not a lick 0’ 
work an’——”’ 
“Three children? 
' Dear, dear me!” 
“Three livin’. 
_ We've lost six.” 
gee Indeed?” 
“Yes, ma’am. 
Oh, ma’am, you 
, won’t be hard on 
_ my poor, misguided 
\ husband, will 
; you?” ‘ 
Tears, very copi- 
| ous andvery gulpy, 
cap the climax. 
_ Only hearts of stone 
decline to be melted. 
When the sucker 
comes home at 
night he hears the 
| story from his 
_ spouse, with varia- 
_tions. The woeful 
female calls again 
during theevening, 
and talks to both 
cucker and sucker- 
| ess with pleadings 
accelerando. Hardly 
a case occurs where 
this procedure fails. 
A deal is made, the price agreed on, the money put into 
some third person’s hands, and the matter is closed. 
‘Should things go otherwise and the case be pressed for 
trial, a copy of the jury panel is got hold of and each 
_member is carefully inquired about. When the panel 
_ chances to contain a friend or two, these are “‘seen” by 
politicians or by other influential and public-spirited 
, individuals before the trial comes off. Thus, you observe, 
_no direct charge of jury-tampering can be entered. 
' If there are no friends on the panel; if the witnesses can- 
not be “‘squared” or the sucker mollified by argument 
plus currency; if the dip must come to the bar; if, in short, 
the case is a desperate one which cannot possibly be fought 
, to a verdict of not guilty, then the lawyer moves whole 
| mountain ranges to secure a “‘ valentine’ —that is, as mild 
, a sentence as possible for his client. 


Who Used so Blithely to Nick 
the Bourgeoisie for Watches 
and Chains 


When the Innocent Suffer 


YYROM start to finish, bail plays a most important part 
i in the story of a crook held for trial. About the worst 
thing a thief can do is put up cash bail; for that makes the 
- police believe that he has plenty of money, and however 
| weak the case may be they are determined to shake him 
down for some of it. The sucker, too, usually imagines 
that part of the bail-money is his money, which is being 
used against him, and he grows correspondingly more 
| bitter. When cash bail, however, is decided on, the money 
can be at once deposited by any well-organized mob. The 
_ defendant can then forfeit the bail and thereby become a 
“lamaster,’’ a forfeiter of bail-bonds, a fugitive from justice. 
_ With defaulted bail in the shape of real-estate securities, 
or with “straw bail,” the case is different, and the crook 
_has pursuit to reckon on. For in the one case his bonds- 
Men will take measures for bringing back the fugitive (to 
/make themselves whole); while in the other the county, 
“bilked by its loss of cash from the defaulted bond, will 
“spare no trouble or expense to recapture the crook for 


Straw bail (worthless security) is given in several ways, 
all known to the fraternity. The best-favored method is 


THE 


for the bondsman to swear that he owns certain 
properties, when in reality he owns nothing at all. 
True, this constitutes downright, deliberate perjury, 
of which the authorities may take judicial notice; 
but if straw-bail men leave the jurisdiction of the 
court they can rarely if ever be arrested or detected, 
so difficult is it to identify them in case they go on 
only one isolated bond. Only where they make a 


they become known to magistrates and jail-officers 
and sometimes get “in” for long terms. 

But even if sentenced they may yet escape the 
lash of Justice; for they are usually weak-minded, 
: shiftless individuals, who, stung by present neces- 
sity, are willing for the sake of a little ready money to swear 
that they own almost anything from the United States 
Mint down or up. And should they get enmeshed, one of 
the mob for ten or twenty dollars hires an alienist to exam- 
ine their mental status. A certificate of incompetency set- 
tles the case, for it is not the province of the law to wreak 
vengeance on harmless lunatics with plutocratic delusions. 

With all these sticks which I have described thrust 
through the legal cogwheels, the chances are that the 
guilty dip will go scotfree. 

Sometimes a real sucker gets the idea of making some- 
thing for himself out of an accusation, and sometimes, too, 
he overreaches himself in his greed. An amusing case 
happened in Boston a few years ago, when a dip was arrested 
at Revere Beach, charged with picking a pocket. Now, the 
pocketbook contained only eight dollars, but in court the 
owner of it swore it had held twenty dollars. 

“Tf I make twelve dollars on the deal, it’s good business,”’ 
was his enlightened thought. 

The dip was called on to make restitution. At first he 
objected, to his lawyer; but when the lawyer found that 
three months would clear his man, while if the case went 
into any higher court the sentence would be from three to 
five years, he very rapidly delivered the twenty. 

He later told the owner of the pocketbook, however, 
that he would have given up fifty dollars to have had the 
whole case withdrawn. 

It is one of the things not generally known that many 
a case of pocket-picking is purely the invention of the 
niggardly or the dishonest, for the purpose of avoiding 
expenditure or of concealing losses. On the heads of inno- 
cent dips are poured many vials of simulated rage. John 
Jones, for instance, balks inwardly at giving Jenny Jones 
a bonnet of the Lustige Witwe brand. He comes home 
raging. 

“My pocket!” he exclaims. ‘Picked on the L!” 

Commiseration from Jenny Jones, and no milliner’s bill. 
But John, to be consistent, has to enter complaint, and up 
goes some poor innocent devil. 

Or it may be that Smith has lost a hundred at poker, or 
that Robinson, who collects for some scrouging installment 
house, is a bit short in his accounts. 

“Touched, in Broad Street Sation!”’ they wail, with 
similar results as above. So their defections, or Jenny 
Jones’ Merry Widow ambitions land Bill the Knuck 
behind bars, and peace redescends upon that sacred 
bulwark of the nation, the American home. } 

That these allegations are absolutely groundless has not 
the slightest effect on the fact that Bill has to go to jail. 
The average gun gets little or no consideration at the hands 
of the Court. So deep-rooted is the prejudice against pick- 
pockets in general that they can be “‘buried”’ on principle, 
rather than on evidence. There is a conviction coupon 
attached to every complaint of larceny from the person. 

When two mobs are working the same crowd, one wire 
often gets sent up for touches made by the other. There 
is, after all, a sort of poetic justice about this. The wire 
has probably many a time escaped conviction for his own 
misdeeds. Now he gets sentenced for those of another 
erook. The scales of Justice “dip the dip,” quick and.sure, 


practice of this perjury, for the sake of easy gain,do , 
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and the State gets even with him. Right here it is that 
the old adage about honor among thieves gets a severe 
jolt. One mob makes a good haul. A member of another 
gets arrested for the crime. The lucky mob refuses to 
contribute one cent toward the fall-money of the unfortu- 
nate one. They believe that such contingencies are part 
of the game, and decline to pony up. Who shall say they 
are wrong? 

Sometimes, in cases of fictitious crime or of police cupid- 
ity, the deals put through to convict an innocent man are 
raw to the very quick. The prisoner, say, will be brought 
in, registered, measured by the Bertillon, and his thumb- 
prints taken. That over, he will be thrust into a room to 
wait identification. Mind you, the man has done nothing, 
and yet he is surely going to “have the turn called on him”’ 
as having just committed theft. 

The victims of some recent touches, whether real or 
imaginary, are asked to look him over, together with the 
rest of the morning’s batch. 

The door of the room is then closed, and the complaining 
officer has a little heart-to-heart with the rappers in the 
hallway. It doesn’t take much persuading to make a rap- 
per admit that Number Such-a-One in the line is the man 
he’s after, and to this numerical identification he willingly 
swears. Cases have been known where, through the chang- 
ing of places, rappers have picked out and positively identi- 
fied, as a thief, a plain-clothes man who was standing in 
line with the suspects—and have, maybe, done the 
detective no very great injustice, at that! 


Good Work by Tin-Star Reubens 


OR it is only too sadly true that most of these cases can 

be fixed at once by proper laying-on of coin. The death 
of a good dip is mourned in police circles. The “‘fixing”’ of 
complaining officers is usually done in the proceedings 
between the lower and the appellate court. For the officer, 
when he goes before the grand jury, can say what the spirit 
moveth him to say. He can remember or he ean forget, 
as he listeth. If his pecuniary wants have already been 
attended to, the grand jury will often report “‘“No Bill,” 
and the shaken-down dip will be discharged from custody. 

Singular as it may seem, the country police are consid- 
erably more efficient than their urban brothers in arresting 
pickpockets. They are sharper-witted and quicker to act. 
This is contrary to the general impression, but it is true. 
The country policeman isn’t heralded forth to the world, 
either, in trappings of blue and brass, awe-inspiring to the 
honest public, but only too gratefully visible to the crook. 
No, the ‘‘jay cop’’ usually keeps himself disguised in his 
only suit of five-year-old raiment, and gathers in the evil- 
doer redhanded and all unsuspicious of the proximity of 
the Law. This accounts for the capture of so many noted 
thieves in country places—thieves who have successfully 
eluded city detectives, but who walk fair and square into 
the waiting arms of Tin-Star Reuben. 

As a matter of fact, printer’s ink (far more than metro- 
politan police brain-power) is responsible for the capture 
of most crooks. There is published monthly in Chicago a 
little sheet called The Detective. Init are printed the pic- 
tures and the Bertillons of all sorts of ‘‘wanted”’ persons. 
So, if some suspect is rounded up in Oshkosh, all that 
the Oshkoshian police have to do is consult files of The 
Detective. They find, for example, that the man in ques- 
tion is a lamaster desired in Providence, Rhode Island. 
Word is sent forward, and the Providential police have a 
nice little car ride going for their prey. They sometimes 
manage to get the prey home with them—if he doesn’t 
escape before they get there, or if he doesn’t jump out of 
a car window on the return trip, or play some other unfair 
trick on them. 

Living is, with thieves, a most uncertain quantity. On 
the average, it runs rather lower than popular imagination 
paints it. A good, active dip may reef as high as forty 

(Continued on Page 73) 


And Gathers in the Evildoer RedsHanded and All Unsuspicious of the Proximity of the Law 


"J \HEY are now building several new restaurants 
in New York. When these are done there will 
then be restaurants for all. At this writing there 
is only one restaurant to each three of the regular inhab- 
itants, and in New York strangers are almost constantly 
dropping in. 

In connection with the New York restaurants there are 
certain curious facts that give the scientists pause. There 
are always too many of them and there never are enough. 
A new restaurant will jam its way into a block on Broad- 
way or Fifth Avenue or Forty-second Street. where there 
are already seven or eight restaurants exactly like it, and 
the pessimists will shake their heads and predict shipwreck 
and disaster; whereas inside of three months there will 
be a breadline of the famishing well-to-do stretching out 
along the sidewalk, all pleading piteously for a chance to 
come inside and order a lot of expensive things—that is, 
there will be if the new restaurant conforms to the accepted 
New York standard, which it will. 

The New York standard requires that all its restaurants 
and all its hotels and all its apartment houses shall be 
constructed upon certain established models. It seems 
almost a criminal oversight that none of the Sunday papers 
ever gave away a cut-out pattern for a New York restau- 
rant—cut along dotted line ‘‘A,” insert slit ““B”’ in slot 
“C,”’ fold back on ‘‘D”’ and “‘E,”’ get a good live boy for the 
hat-check privilege and open on a Saturday night. 

To insure further success the interior must follow the 
standard pattern, and it does. The owner calls in the 
inspired victim of decorative dementia who seemingly 
designs the furnishings and finishings of all the New York 
restaurants, and turns him loose and tells hin: to go as far 
as he likes. When he is through people come and gaze 
raptly upon the result, and say to themselves that surely 
the human mind can go no further than this without 
splitting up the sides. ‘They inquire whether the creator 
has been conveyed to Matteawan yet, and then speak to 
the head waiter touching on table reservations, because 
any New York person can tell that here is an institution 
equipped with everything calculated to make it instantly 
popular. All under one and the same roof it has Corinthian 
pillars and Greek porticoes and Babylonian winged lions 
and Roman eagles—they look like extra size soft-shell 
crabs, fried first and then gilded, but they are Roman 
eagles all right—and North German Lloyd draperies and 
Pullman palace car hangings and Mississippi River steam- 
boat chandeliers and double lines of palms—both kinds, 
artificial and waiters’ —gently waving in air. 


Borgia Brews in Roman Villas 


T HAS a dainty wooden pergola excellently placed in the 
very center of the main floor, with great clumps of arti- 
ficial purple hysteria blooms hanging down—oh, very well, 
haveit your own way, but hysteria sounds more appropriate. 
It has a Ratskeller on the top floor and an Adirondack 
Mountain hunting cabin downstairs in the basement. It 
has a Japanese sunken garden, containing a Japanese 
sinking pool full of Japanese sinker fish, and in close prox- 
imity thereto a cast-iron arbor decorated with wrought- 
iron grapes and sheet-iron leaves, all brightly painted and 
looking exceedingly lifelike—you’d know it was iron a 
mile away. Hard by one observes a Roman villa, as com- 
plete in every detail as any Roman villa nine feet tall 
could be expected to be, except that the customary Latin 
word Salve is omitted from over the frent entrance. That 
would look like stealing the head waiter’s stuff. 
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Adding to these an infuriated orchestra of eight pieces, 
a heroic Swiss Guard of waiters—they will die, but: never 
surrender a tip—and a genuine East Indian chef named 
Roscoe Sherman Jones, from Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in 
native costume, making his typical East Indian curried 
dishes in a chafing dish in full view of the audience, you 
have a combination that positively cannot lose. 

Thereafter the constant aim must be to keep jacking up 
the prices and cutting down the size of the portions. There 
are no more half portions to be had in really smart New 
York restaurants. Some have abolished them altogether, 
and the others have reduced them to one-sixteenth portions 
and are studying higher fractions with a view to making 
still further improvements. Those who have been seeking 
to find the Greatest Common Divisor will find him in the 
pantry of almost any swagger New York restaurant, dish- 
ing out the orders. Nowhere else in the habitable globe 
does there flourish in such luxuriance the person who can 
place upon a large platter two hangnails culled from the 
frayed portions of a beef critter, immerse the same in a 
brimming half-pint of the standard mucilaginous sauce, 
garnish freely with parsley and send it forth under the 
name of Filet Mignon Lucretia Borgia, or Cow a la Jesse 
Pomeroy, or something of that sort, and get ninety cents 
for it. Nowhere else have they the art so developed of 
arranging three small kiln-dried mushrooms in a row on 
the flat, desolate expanse of a slice of toast like a set of 
smoked péarl studs on a dress-shirt bosom and, after 
placing the whole under a glass lid to keep the mushrooms 
from blowing away if the waiter hurries, selling it for one 
dollar. Viewed in comparison with what a chef in an 
expensive New York restaurant can do with one slab of 
meat, a bosky dell of parsley and a vat of the well-known 
liquid glue sauce, the miracle of the loaves and fishes seems 
almost commonplace. 

Anyhow, when you come right down to cases, the food 
itself is of no consequence; the main point is that the price 
should be sufficiently up and uppish. A New Yorker’s idea 
of a good time is to go somewhere and eat something, eat- 
ing it expensively in public, with music playing about a 
foot and a half away from him. But unless he pays more 
for it than he can afford he feels that his whole evening 
has been practically spoiled. National and state holidays 
exist for the purpose of permitting him to perform this 
quaint tribal rite. Go along Broadway on New Year’s Eve 
or election night and observe the police reserves out in 
force in front of every large restaurant, in their impulsive 
way clubbing the heads off of New Yorkers desirous of 
paying fifty dollars for a table, three dollars a head for the 
table d’héte meal provided on such occasions, and con- 
siderably more if they feel hungry and want something to 
eat. There’s nothing like it anywhere. 

There is record of but one known failure of a New York 
restaurant modeled along the accepted lines, and its 
failure was only temporary at that. This restaurant was to 
be the last word in New York restaurants and it was— 
likewise the loudest and the most agonized. It was con- 
ceded that in this instance mortal art had run its string 
clear out. Viewing the front facade the friends of its 
designer openly admitted that he had achieved his crowning 
life-work, and canvassed removing him to a place of safety 
without waiting for the report of the lunacy commission. 

This establishment saw all its competitors and raised 


them the limit. It had more hangings and more draperies - 
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than any of them; more pergolas plaintively perginy 

and more grottoes that grot aloud; it had an importe 

manager and a paid publicity department; it had {| 
menu printed in all the languages that nobody understand) 
and-a wine list that ‘was a lesson in the higher finance. TI 
also had three hat-check boys to handle each hat, which) 
in itself, was looked upon as a stroke of great busines). 
sagacity anda certain sign of tumultuous success. 

For you should ‘know one thing the writer carelessl} 
failed to mention before, and that is, that the standing of {| 
New York restaurant may be accurately measured by it) 
hat-check system. There are a few places to eat in Ney) 
York where they do not have hat-check boys at the door 
such places being located for the most part on side street 
and the food that they serve is liable to be good and—fo) 
New York—reasonable as to price. The surest sign tha’ 
a restaurant of this-character is emerging from comfortabli| 
obscurity into uncomfortable prominence and prosperit) 
is the appearance at its portals of one of those abandon) 
hats-all-ye-who-enter-here devices accompanied by : 
small greedy flunky in buttons. There is one largelj| 
patronized restaurant in New York where you can’t ge| 
in under any pretext—to speak to.a friend or kill a waite} 
or any perfectly legitimate errand—without surrenderin;| 
your hat. And if you can get it back again without payin 
a tariff on it, J. P. Morgan will be glad to recognize you) 
abilities by making a place for you in his banking house | 

You may have intended to tarry but a moment. You 
may be attached to your hat and wish to keep it by you’ 
It may be one of those pet woolly Alpine hats that pur) 
when the fur is stroked the right way: Nevertheless, yot) 
give it up or youstay out. Thatistherule. However, uj) 
until this time none of the restaurants had had more thal 
two boys to relay one hat. But this new restaurant ha¢| 
three boys to pass it back and forth between you and thi, 
hook, which, by a deft division of the labor involyed—suel 
as one boy handling the check and another boy wielding’ 
the whisk-broom and a third boy getting under your fee) 
and rubbing up against your leg and mewing—meant thret’ 
separate tips. In the case of a hat that was. somewhai) 
worn it was cheaper, really, just to leave it there and sliy 
out bareheaded and buy yourself a new one somewhere. | 


Even New Yorkers Have Rights - | 
S BEFORE stated, none gainsaid the success of the new 
place. But it failed and it failed fast. The reason was 
that the new manager insisted that patrons coming in foi! 
dinner should wear full dress. New York resented this-as 
an invasionofitsrights. Many have contended that a New 
Yorker has no rights and doesn’t want any, because he 
wouldn’t know what to do with them unless he a 
this shows how wrong that contention is. A New Yorke 
has the right to come to dinner without having on a dinnel 
coat. It is an inalienable and constitutional right, and ii 
necessary he will die in its defense or even eat dinner at 
home without any music. In this instance he defended if 
by staying away from the new restaurant, and shortly 
thereafter it went down with a low, gurgling glug. Its doors 
remained closed for a period of time and then a restaurant 
keeper who knew his New York came along and applied 
artificial respiration. He spread broadcast the ral 


tidings that though no hostile discrimination would 

practiced against a man who came fully evening-dress 2d 

or evening-dressed and full—the waiters would wear 4 

distinctive regalia, anyhow, so that there could be 
(Continued on Page 53) 


HE Kanaka helmsman put the wheel down and ° j \ 
~ | the Malahini slipped into the eye of the wind and ~~ By JH C¢ IK LO JIN. ID O JNJ 


righted to an even keel. Her headsails emptied; 
ere was a rat-tat of reefpoints and quick shifting of 
oom-tackles, and she heeled over.and filled away 
‘on the other tack. Though it was early morning and the 
ind brisk the five white men who lounged on the poopdeck 
ere scantily clad. David Grief and his guest, Gregory 
ulhall, an Englishman, were still in pajamas, their naked 
eet thrust into Chinese slippers. The captain and mate 
ere in thin undershirts and unstarched duck trousers, 
hile the supercargo 
‘still held in his hands © 
he undershirt he was 
‘reluctant to put on. 
‘The sweat stood out 
‘on his forehead .and 
e seemed to thrust 
his bare chest thirst- 
ily into the wind that 
did not cool. 
_ “Pretty muggy for 
a breeze like this,” 
he complained. 
, “And what’s it 
doing around in the 
west? —that’s what 
I want to know,” 
was Grief’s contribu- 
tion to the general 
Iplaint.. 
| “It won’t last and — 
it ain’t been there 
Jong,” said Hermann, 
the Holland mate. 
“She is been chop 
round all night —five 
minutes here, ten 
minutes there, one 
‘hour somewhere other 
quarter.” 
“Something 
makin’, something 
makin’,’’ Captain 
Warfield croaked, 
pacing his bushy 
eard with the fingers 
of both hands and 
shoving the thatch 
of his chin into the 
breeze in a vain 
search for coolness. ‘‘ Weather’s been crazy for a fortnight. 
Hayen’t had the proper trades in three weeks. Every- 
thing’s mixed up. Barometer was pumping at sunset | st 
night and it’s pumping now, though the weather sharps say 
it don’t mean anything. All the same, I’ve got a preju- 
dice against seeing it pump. Gets on my nerves, sort of, 
you know. She was pumping that way the time we lost 
the Lancaster. I was only an apprentice, but I can 
Temember that well enough. Brand-new four-masted 
‘steel ship; first voyage—broke the old man’s heart. He’d 
been forty years-in the company. Just faded away and 
died the next year.’’ 
_ Despite the wind and the early hour, the heat was suffo- 
cating. The wind whispered coolness, but did not deliver 
coolness. It might have blown off the Sahara, save for the 
extreme humidity with which it was laden. There was no 
fog or mist, nor hint of fog or mist; yet the dimness of dis- 
tance produced the impression. 
_ There were no defined clouds; yet so thickly were the 
heavens covered by a messy cloudpall that the sun failed 
to shine through. 
_ “Ready about!”’ Captain Warfield ordered with slow 
sharpness, 
The brown, breech-clouted Kanaka sailors moved 
anguidly but quickly to headsheets and boom-tackles. 
“Ward alee!” 
_ The helmsman ran the spokes over with no hint. of 
gentling and the Malahini darted prettily into the wind 
and about. 
4 “Jove!—she’s a witch!’’ was Mulhall’s appreciation. 
: I didn’t know you South Sea traders sailed yachts.” 
_ “She was a Gloucester fisherman originally,” Grief 
explained, “and the Gloucester boats are all yachts when it 
comes to build, rig and sailing.’ oe ie 


“But you’re heading right in—why don’t you make it?”’ 


ame the Englishman’s criticism. 

“Try it, Captain Warfield,” Grief suggested. ‘Show 
_ | What a lagoon entrance is on a strong ebb.” ; 
_ “Close-and-by!” the captain ordered. 

_ “Close-and-by!”’ the Kanaka repeated, easing half a 
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The Malahini laid squarely into the narrow passage, 
which was the lagoon entrance of a large, long and narrow 
oval of an atoll. The atoll was shaped.as if three atolls, 
in the course of building, had collided and coalesced and 
failed to rear the partition walls. Cocoanut palms grew 
in spots on the circle of sand and there were many gaps 


“That's Narii Herring, the Nerviest and Most Conscienceless Scoundrel in the Paumotus’’ 


where the sand was too lowto the sea for cocoanuts, through 
which could be seen the protected lagoon where the water 
lay fiat like the ruffled surface of a mirror. Many square 
miles of water were in the irregular lagoon, all of which 
surged out on the ebb through the one narrow channel. 
So narrow was the channel, so large the outflow of water, 
that the passage was more like the rapids of a river than 
the mere tidal entrance to an atoll. The water boiled and 
whirled and swirled and drove outward in a white foam of 
stiff, serrated waves. Each heave and blow on her bows 
of the upstanding waves of the current swung the Malahini 
off the straight lead and wedged her as with wedges of steel 
toward the side of the passage. Partway in she was when 
her closeness to the coral edge compelled her to go about. 
On the opposite tack, broadside to the current, she swept 
seaward with the current’s speed. 

‘“Now’s the time for that new and expensive engine of 
yours,” Grief jeered good-naturedly. 

That the engine was a sore point with Captain Warfield 
was patent. He had begged and badgered for it until, in 
the end, Grief had given his consent. ; 

“Tt will pay for itself yet,” the captain retorted. ‘‘ You 
wait and see. It beats insurance; and you know the 
underwriters won’t stand for insurance in the Paumotus.”’ 

Grief pointed to a small cutter beating up astern of 
them on the same course. _ 

“T’ll wager five frances the little Nuhiva beats us in.’ 

“Sure!’’ Captain Warfield agreed. ‘“‘She’s overpowered. 
We’re like a liner alongside of her and we’ve only got forty 
horsepower. She’s got ten horse, and she’s.a little skim- 
ming dish. She could skate across the froth of hell; but 
just the same she can’t buck this current. It’s running ten 
knots right now.” 

And at the rate of ten knots, buffeted and jerkily rolled, 
the Malahini went out to sea with the tide. 

“‘She’ll slacken in half an hour—then we’ll make head- 
way,” Captain Warfield said with an irritation explained 
by his next words. ‘‘He has no right to callit Parlay. It’s 
down on the admiralty charts, and the French charts too, 
as Hikihoho. Bougainville discovered it and named it from 
the natives.” 
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““What’s the name matter?’ the supercargo de- 
manded, taking advantage of speech to pause with 
arms shoved into thesleeves of the undershirt. ‘‘There 
it is, right under our nose; and old Parlay is there with 
the pearls.” 

“Who see them pearl?’”? Hermann queried, looking from 
one to another. 

“Tt’s well known,” was the supercargo’s reply. He 
turned to the steersman. ‘Tell them, Tai-Hotauri.” 

The Kanaka, pleased and self-conscious, took and gave 
aspoke. ‘‘My brother dive for Parlay three-four month 

and he make much 

talk about pearl. 
Hikihoho very good 
place for pearl.’ 

“And the pearl- 
buyers have never 
got him to part with 
a pearl,” the captain 
broke in. 

““And they say the 
old man had a hat- 
ful for Armande 
when he sailed for 
Tahiti,” the super- 
cargo carried on the’ 
tale. 

“‘That’s fifteen 
years ago and he’s 
been adding to it ever 
sinece—stored the 
shell as well. Every- 
body’s seen that— 
hundreds of tons of 
it. They say the 
lagoon’s fished clean 
now. Maybe that’s 
why he’s announced 
the auction.”’ 

“Tf he really sells 
what he has, this 
will be the biggest 
year’s output of 
pearls in the Pau- 
motus,” Grief said. 

“T say, now, look 
here!’’ Mulhall 
burst forth, harried 
by the humid heat 
as much as the rest 
ofthem. ‘ What’sit 
all about? Who’s the old beachcomber anyway? What 
are all these pearls? Why so secretive about it?” 

“Hikihoho belongs to old Parlay,’ the supercargo 
answered. ‘‘He’s got a fortune in pearls, saved up for 
years and years; and he sent the word out weeks ago that 
he’d auction them off to the buyers tomorrow. See those 
schooners’ masts sticking up inside the lagoon?”’ 

“Kight—so I see,” said Hermann. 

“What are they doing in a dinky atoll like this?” the 
supercargo went on. “There isn’t a schoonerload of copra 
a year in the place. They’ve come for the auction. That’s 
why we're here. That’s why the little Nuhiva’s bumping 
along astern there—though what she can buy is beyond me. 
Narii Herring—he’s an English Jew half-caste—owns and. 
runs her, and his only assets are his nerve, his debts and his 
whisky bills. He’s a genius in such things. He owes so 
much there isn’t a merchant in Papeete who isn’t inter- 
ested in his welfare. They go out of their way to throw 
work in his way. They’ve got to—and a dandy stunt it is 
for Narii. Now, I owe nobody. What’s the result? If I 
fell down in a fit on the beach they’d let me lie there and 
die. They wouldn’t lose anything. But Narii Herring!— 
what wouldn’t they doif hefell inafit? Their best wouldn’t 
be too good for him. _They’ve got too much money tied up 
in him to let him lie. They’d take him into their homes 
and hand-nurse him like a brother. Let me tell you, 
honesty in paying bills ain’t what it’s cracked up to be.” 

‘“What’s this Narii chap got to do with it?’ was the 
Englishman’s short-tempered demand. And, turning to 
Grief, he said: ‘‘What’s all this pearl nonsense? Begin at 
the beginning.” 

“You'll have to help me out,” Grief warned the others 
as he began. “Old Parlay is a character. From what I’ve 
seen of him, I believe he’s partly and mildly insane. Any- 
way, here’s the story. Parlay’s a full-blooded Frenchman. 
He told me once that he came from Paris. His accent is 
the true Parisian. He arrived down here in the old days. 
Went to trading and all the rest. That’s how he got in on 
Hikihoho. Came in trading when trading was the real 
thing. About a hundred miserable Paumotans lived on the 
island. He married the queen—native fashion. Whenshe 
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died everything was his. Measles came through and there 
weren’t more than a dozen survivors. He fed them and 
worked them, and was king. Now before the queen died 
she gave birth to a girl. That’s Armande. When she was 
three he sent her to the convent at Papeete. When she 
was seven or eight he sent her to France. You begin to 
glimpse the situation. The best and most aristocratic con- 
vent in France was none too good for the only daughter of 
a Paumotan island king and capitalist—and you know 
the old-country French draw no color line. She was edu- 
cated like a princess and she accepted herself in much the 
same way. Also she thought she was all white and never 
dreamed of a bar sinister. 

‘“Now comes the tragedy. The old man had always 
been cranky and erratic, and he’d played the despot on 
Hikihoho so long that he’d got the idea in his head that 
there was nothing wrong with the king—or the princess 
either. When Armande was eighteen he sent for her. He 
had slews and slathers of money, as Yankee Bill would say. 
He’d built the big house on Hikihoho and a whacking fine 
bungalow in Papeete. She was to arrive on the mail-boat 
from New Zealand and he sailed in his schooner to meet her 
at Papeete. And he might have carried the situation off, 
despite the hens and bullbeasts of 
Papeete, if it hadn’t been for the hur- 
ricane. That was the year, wasn’t it, 
when Manu-Huni was swept and eleven 
hundred drowned?” 

The others nodded and Captain 
Warfield said: ‘‘I was in the Magpie that 
blow and we went ashore, all hands and 
the cook—Magpie and all—a quarter 
of a mile into the cocoanuts at the head 
of Taiohae Bay—and it a supposedly 
hurricane-proof harbor.” 

“‘Well,”’ Grief continued, “‘old Parlay 
got caught in the same blow and arrived 
in Papeete with his hatful of pearls three 
weeks too late. He’d had to jack up 
his schooner and build half a mile of 
ways before he could get her back into 
the sea. 

“Meantime there was Armande at 
Papeete. Nobody called on her. She 
did, French fashion, make the initial 
calls on the governor and the port doctor. 
They saw her, but neither of their hen- 
Wives was at home to her or returned 
the call. She was out of caste—without 
caste—though she had never dreamed 
it; and that was the gentle way they 
broke the information to her. There 
was a gay young lieutenant on the 
French cruiser. He lost his heart to her, 
but not his head. You can imagine 
the shock to this young woman, refined, 
beautiful, raised like an aristocrat, pam- 
pered with the best of Old France that 
money could buy! And you can guess 
the end.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“There was a Japanese servant in the 
bungalow. He saw it—said she did it 
with the proper spirit of the samurai. 
Took a stiletto—no thrust, no drive, no 
wild rush for annihilation—took the 
stiletto, placed the point carefully 
against her heart and with both hands 
slowly and steadily pressed home. 

“Old Parlay arrived after that with 
his pearls. There was one single one of 
them, they say, worth sixty thousand 
franes. Peter Gee saw it and has told 
me he offered that much forit. The old 
man went clean off fora while, They had 
him strait-jacketed in the Colonial Club for two days ——” 

‘His wife’s uncle, an old Paumotan, cut him out of the 
jacket and turned him loose,’’ the supercargo corroborated. 

“And then old Parlay proceeded to eat things up,” Grief 
went on. ‘Pumped three bullets into the scalawag of a 
lieutenant ie 

“Who lay in sick bay for three months, 
Warfield contributed. 

“‘Flung a glass of wine in the governor’s face; fought a 
duel with the port doctor; beat up his native servants; 
wrecked the hospital; broke two ribs and the collarbone of 
aman nurse—and escaped; went down to his schooner, a 
gun in each hand, daring the chief of police and all the 
gendarmes to arrest him, and sailed for Hikihoho. And 
they say he’s never left the island since.” 

The supereargo nodded. ‘‘That was fifteen years ago, 
and he’s never budged.” 

“And added to his pearls,” said the captain. ‘“‘He’s 
a blithering old lunatic. Makes my flesh creep. He’s a 
regular Finn.” 

“What’s that?” Mulhall asked. 

“Bosses the weather—that’s what the natives believe, 
at any rate. Ask Tai-Hotauri there. Hey, Tai-Hotauri, 
what you think old Parlay do along weather?” 


” 


Captain 


| had 


“Just the same one big weather devil! 
Kanaka’s answer. ‘“‘I know. He want big blow, he make 
big blow. He want no wind, no wind come.” 

“A regular old warlock,” said Mulhall. ; 

“No good luck, them pearl,’”’ Tai-Hotauri blurted out, 
rolling his head ominously. ‘‘He say he sell. Plenty 
schooner come. Then he make big hurricane; everybody 
finish, you see. All native men say so.” 

“‘Tt’s hurricane season now,”’ Captain Warfield laughed 
morosely. ‘‘They’re not far wrong. It’s making for some- 
thing right now; and I’d feel better if the Malahini was a 
thousand miles away’ from here.” 

“He is a bit mad,” Grief concluded. ‘‘I’ve tried to get 
his point of view. It’s—well—it’s mixed. For eighteen 
years he’d centered everything on Armande. Half the 
time he believes she’s still alive—not yet come back from 
France. That’s one of the reasons he held.on to the pearls. 
And all the time he hates white men. He never forgets 
they killed her, though a great deal of the time he forgets 
she’s dead. 

“Hello! Where’s your wind?” 

The sails bellied emptily overhead and Captain Warfield 
grunted his disgust. Intolerableas the heat had been, inthe 


_ He Stood Up—a Magnificent Figure of a Man 


absence of wind it was almost overpowering. The sweat 
oozed out on all their faces; and now one and then another 
drew deep breaths, involuntarily questing for more air. 

“Here she comes again—an eight-point haul! Boom- 
tackles across! Jump!”’ 

The Kanakas sprang to the captain’s orders and for five 
minutes the schooner laid directly into the passage—and 
even gained on the current. Again the breeze fell flat, then 
puffed from the old quarter, compelling a shift back of 
sheets and tackles. 

“‘Here comes the Nuhiva,’’ Grief said. 
engine on. Look at her skim!” 

‘All ready?” the captain asked the engineer, a Portu- 
guese half-caste, whose head and shoulders protruded from 
the small hatch just for’ard of the cabin, and who wiped 
the dripping sweat from his face with a bunch of greasy 
waste. 

“‘Sure!”’ he replied. leer 

“Then let her go!” i 

The engineer disappeared into his den and a moment 
later the exhaust muffler coughed and spluttered overside; 
but the schooner could not hold her lead. The little cutter 


“She’s got her 


traveled three feet to her two and was oe alongside . 


and forging ahead. 


came the ~ 


’ centered all eyes on the Nuhiva. Her engine had broke 


1 
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Only natives were on her deck and the man who we 
steering waved his hand in derisive greeting and farewel 

“That’s Narii Herring,’ Grief told Mulhall—‘‘the bi 
fellow at the wheel—the nerviest and most conscienceles 
scoundrel in the Paumotus.” 

Five minutes later a cry of joy from their own Kanaka 


down and they were overtaking her. The Malahini’ 
sailors sprang into the rigging and jeered as they wen 
by; the little cutter, heeled over by the wind, was goin 
backward on the tide. 

“Some engine, that of ours!” Grief approved as th) 
lagoon opened before them and the course was change 
across it to the anchorage. 

Captain Warfield was visibly cheered, though he meng 


the little flee 


grunted: “It'll pay for itself; never fear.” 
‘The Malahini ran well into the cent 
ere she found swinging room to anchor. ° | 
“‘There’s Isaacs on the Dolly,” Grief observed with 
handwave of greeting. ‘‘And Peter Gee’s on the Roberta 
Couldn’t keep him away from a pearl sale like this. Ani 
there’s Francini on the Cactus. They’re all here—all th 
buyers. Old Parlay will surely get a price.” 

“They haven’t repaired the engin| 
yet,” Captain Warfield grumbled glee 
fully. He was looking across the lagoo}| 
to where the Nuhiva’s sails showeil 
through the sparse cocoanuts. : | 

iia 


a | 

HE house of Parlay was a big two. 

story frame affair, built of Californi) 
lumber, with a galvanized iron rool) 
So disproportionate was it to the slende| 
ring of the atoll that it showed ou 
upon the sandstrip and above it lik 
some monstrous excrescence. They 0 
the Malahini paid the courtesy visi| 
ashore immediately after anchoring 
Other captains and buyers were in th 
big room examining the pearls that wen 
to be auctioned next day. Paumotai 
servants, natives of Hikihoho and rela 
tives of the owner, moved about, dis 
pensing whisky and absinthe. Ani 
through the curious company movet 
Parlay himself, cackling and sneering 
the withered wreck of what had one 
been a tall and powerful man. His eye 
were deep-sunken and feverish, hi 
cheeks fallen in and cavernous. Th 
hair of his head seemed to have com) 
out in patches and his mustache ant 
imperial had been shed in the same lop | 
sided way. 

“Jove!” Mulhall muttered under | 
breath. “A long-legged Napoleon thi 
Third—but burnt out, baked and fire 
crackled. And mangy! No wonder 
crooks his head to oneside. He’s got ti. 
to keep the balance.” 

‘Goin’ to have a blow,” was the ot 
man’s greeting to Grief. “You mus) 
se a lot of pearls to come a day Tike 
this.” ‘ 

“They’re worth going to inferno for,’ 
Grief laughed genially back, runnin 
his eyes over the surface of ‘the ‘| 


covered by the display. 

“Other men have already made t 
journey for them,” old Parlay cackled 
“See this one!” He pointed to a larg 
perfect pearl, the size of a small walnut 
that lay apart on a piece of chamois 
“They offered me sixty thousand franes for it in Tahit 4 
They’ll bid as much and more for it tomorrow if they aren’ 
blown away. Well, that pearl was found by my ‘cousin— 
my cousin by marriage. He was a native, you see. 
he was a thief. Hehidit. It was mine. His cousin, w. 
was also my cousin—we’re all related here—killed him for 
it and fled away in a cutter to Noo-Nau. I pursued; but 
the chief of Noo-Nau had killed him for it before I g 
there. Oh, yes; there are many dead men represented 
the table there. Have a drink, captain? Your face is 
not familiar. You are new in the islands?” ’ 

“Tt’s Captain Robinson, of the Roberta,” Grief said, 
introducing them. 

Meantime Mulhall had shaken hands with Peter Gee. a 

“T never fancied there were so many pearls in the world, 
Mulhall said. a 

“Nor have I ever seen so many together at one time : 
Peter Gee admitted. } 
' “What ought they to be worth?” asked Mulhall. 

“Fifty or sixty thousand pounds—and that’s to us 
buyers. In Paris ” He shrugged his shoulders. — 

Mulhall wiped the sweat from his eyes. All were sweat 
ing profusely and breathing hard. There was no ice, and 
the whisky and absinthe went down lukewarm. 
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“Yes, yes!” Parlay was cackling. “Many dead men 
> onthe table there. I know those pearls, all of them. 
‘ou see those three—perfectly matched, aren’t they? 
,diver from Easter Island got them for me inside a 
‘eek. Next week a shark got him—took his arm off 
ad blood-poison did the business. And that big ba- 
yque there—nothing much; if I’m offered twenty francs 
-r it tomorrow I’ll be in luck—it came out of twenty- 
wo fathoms of water. The man was from Rarotonga. 
te broke all diving records. He got it out of twenty- 
vo fathoms. Isawhim. And he burst his lungs at the 
«me time, or got the bends; for he died in two hours. 
edied screaming. They could hear him for miles. He 
‘as the most powerful native I ever saw. Half a 
zen of my divers have died of the bends. And more 
‘en will die—more men will die!” 

' “Oh, hush your croaking, Parlay!’ chided one of the 
iptains. “It ain’t going to blow.” 

“Tf I was a strong young man I couldn’t get up hook 
ad get out fast enough,” the old man retorted in the 
tlsetto of age. “Not if I was a strong young man with 
ie taste for wine yet inmy mouth. But not you. You'll 
1 stay. I wouldn’t advise you if I thought you’d go. 
ie can’t drive buzzards away from the carrion. Have 
aother drink, my brave sailormen. Well, well! What 
en will dare for a few little oyster-drops! There they 
te, the beauties! Auction tomorrow at ten sharp. Old 
arlay’s selling out and the buzzards are gathering— 
id Parlay, who was a stronger man in his day than 
ay of them and who will see most of them dead 
et!” 
| “Tf he isn’t a vile old beast!” the supercargo of the 
falahini whispered to Peter Gee. 
“What if she does blow?” said the captain of the 
dolly. “Hikihoho’s never been swept.” 
“The more reason she will be, then,” Captain 
Varfield answered back. ‘I wouldn’t trust her.” 
“Who’s croaking now?” Grief reproved. 
, “Td hate to lose that new engine before it paid for 
self,” Captain Warfield replied gloomily. 
_ Parlay skipped with astonishing nimbleness across 
ae crowded room to where a ship’s barometer hung 
n the wall. 


“Take a look, my brave sailormen!” he cried 


Gil 


“Since when have children like you come to the 
knowledge of storms? And who is the man who has 
plotted the hurricane-courses of the Paumotus? What 
books will you find it in? I sailed the Paumotus before 
the oldest of you drew breath. I know! To the east- 
ward the paths of the hurricanes are on so wide a circle 
they make a straight line. To the westward here they 
make a sharp curve. Remember your chart. How did 
it happen the hurricane of ’91 swept Auri and Hiolau?— 
the curve, my brave boy; the curve! In an hour, or two 
or three at most, will come the wind. Listen to that!” 

A vast, rumbling crash shook the coral foundations 
of the atoll. The house quivered to it. The native 
servants, with bottles of whisky and absinthe in their 
hands, shrank together as if for protection and stared 
with fear through the windows at the mighty wash of 
the wave lapping far up the beach to the corner of a 
copra-shed. 

Parlay looked at the barometer, giggled and leered 
around at his guests. Captain Warfield strode across 
to see. 

“Twenty-nine seventy-five!” he read. ‘‘She’s gone 
down five more. The old devil’s right. She’s a-coming— 
and it’s me, for one, for aboard!” 

“It’s growing dark,” Isaacs half whimpered. 

“‘ Jove!—it’s like a stage,’’ Mulhall said to Grief, look- 
ing at his wateh—‘‘ten o’clock in the morning and it’s 
like twilight. Down go the lights for the tragedy. 
Where’s the slow music?” 

In answer another rumbling crash shook the atoll 
and the house. Almost in a panic the company started 
for the door. In the dim light their sweaty faces 
appeared ghastly. Isaacs panted asthmatically in the 
suffocating heat. 

“What’s your haste?” Parlay thuckled and girded 
at his departing guests. ‘‘A last drink, brave gentle- 
men!”’ No one noticed him. As they took the shell- 
bordered path to the beach he stuck his head out at the 
door and ealled: “Don’t forget, gentlemen—at ten 
tomorrow old Parlay sells his pearls!” 


qr 


N THE beach a curious scene took place. Whale- 
boat after whaleboat was being hurriedly manned 


sultantly. non’? Forget, Gentlemanae Tearlomenea and shoved off. It had grownstill darker. The stagnant 
| The man nearest read the glass. The sobering effect Old Partay Sells His Pearis”’ calm continued and the sand shook under their feet 
aowed plainly on his face. with each buffet of the sea on the outer shore. Narii 
“Tes dropped ten,” was all he said, yet every face went “There is yet time to get away to sea, brave gentlemen. Herring walked leisurely along the sand. He grinned at 


the very evident haste of the captains and buyers. With 
him were three of his Kanakas and also Tai-Hotauri. 

‘*Get into the boat and take an oar,’’ Captain Warfield 
ordered the latter. 

Tai-Hotauri came over jauntily, while Narii Herring and 
his Kanakas paused and looked on from forty feet away. 

“T work no more for you, skipper,” Tai-Hotauri said 
insolently and loudly; but his face belied his words, for he 
was guilty of a prodigious wink. ‘Fire me, skipper,” he 
huskily whispered with a second significant wink. 

Captain Warfield took the cue and proceeded to do some 
acting himself. He raised his fist and his voice. 

“Get into that boat, you swine,’ he:thundered, ‘“‘or 
I'll knock seven bells out of you!” 

(Continued on Page 64) 


You can tow across the lagoon with your whaleboats.” 

“It’s all right, old man,” said Darling, the mate of the 
Cactus, a stalwart youngster of twenty-five. ‘The blow’s 
to the south’ard and passing on. We’ll not get a whiff 
oft 

An air of relief went through the room. Conversations 
were started, and the voices became louder. Several of 
the buyers even went back to the table to continue the 
examination of the pearls. Parlay’s cackle rose higher. 

“That’s right,’”’ he encouraged. “If the world was 
coming to an end you’d go on buying.” 

“We'll buy these tomorrow,” Isaacs assured him. 

“Then you'll be doing your buying in hell!” 

The chorus of incredulous laughter incensed the old 
man. He turned fiercely on Darling. 


nmediately to start for the door. 

| “Listen!” Parlay commanded. 

| In the silence the outer surf seemed to have become 
nusually loud. There was a great, rumbling roar. 

_“X big sea is beginning to set,”’ some one said; and there 
fas 2 movement to the windows, where all gathered. 
Through the sparse cocoanuts they gazed seaward. An 
rderly succession of huge, smooth seas was rolling down 
pon the coral shore. For some minutes they gazed on the 
range sight and talked in low voices, and in those few 
inutes it was manifest to all that the waves were increas- 
ig in size. It was uncanny, this rising sea in a dead calin, 
nd their voices unconsciously sank lower. Old Parlay 
hocked them with his abrupt cackle. 


cr, 


one and there was a restlessness as if every man desired 


The Sand Shook Under Their Feet With Each Buffet of the Sea on the Outer Shore 
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asked the publisher querulously, looking 
at a card which the office boy handed him. 

“‘She’s got some poems, sir,” said George, “‘and she says 
you’re to publish ’em, sir.” 

‘George,’ said the publisher wrathfully, “‘how often 
haye I told you that I never see people with poems or 
short stories? All these people and all the first novel 
people go to Mr. Brown. I’m sure I’ve told you that 
twenty times. Take this card to him at once—and do 
try to remember.” 

George, probably from habit, his home being across 
the river in New Jersey, scratched his left ankle with the 
toe of his right shoe. He also fingered the edge of the 
publisher’s desk and squirmed—but he did not take the 
card. 

“Well,” said the publisher sharply, ‘don’t you under- 
stand? I said you should take this card 4 

“But she said ” began George. 

“T don’t care what she said,’’ snapped the publisher. 
“Tt’s what I say.” 

“But there’s somethin’ written on the back of it,” 
George managed to gasp. 

The publisher turned the card over, read it and sighed. 

“Hang the Reverend Abinadab Brown and his talented 
parishioner!” he muttered. ‘‘ Well, George” —resignedly — 
“bring her in.” 

For twenty minutes the publisher listened with a hypo- 
critical smile to the rhapsodies of the Reverend Abinadab 
Brown’s latest literary discovery, but the limit arrived 
when the lady exclaimed, clasping her hands: 

“Why, I could talk to you for hours about my poems— 
you're so sympathetic!” 

The publisher’s smile suddenly turned grim; but the 
poet, lost in contemplation of inner visions, did not 
perceive the change. 

“Tt is time, I think, that I did a little talking,” he said. 
“T must not mislead you with my—er—sympathy; but 
the fact is that poetry—even the very best—does not sell 
in this degenerate age.” 

“So I’ve heard,” she said; “‘but, of course, it is because 
this hard, money-loving age does not produce poems that 
really penetrate to the human heart—the kind, I mean, 
that rises above mere ages, that chords with the universal 
human. Such poetry always will sell. Now mine, for 
example ——” 

“Forgive me if I seem brusk,”’ interrupted the publisher 
just in time, “but even yours won’t sell.’’ 

“How can you know that,” she asked sharply, ‘‘when 
you have not read even one of them?” 


({ sie what does this woman want?” 


Lean Years for the Poets 


“T KNOW it because I know the market,” said the pub- 

lisher. ‘‘We have not for some years made anything 
that, in any tangible sense, could be called money out of any 
volume of poetry; and more than ninety per cent of those 
published have failed to return even the cash cost of pro- 
duction. Other publishers have the same experience. 
Publishing is a business and cannot afford the luxury of 
even the best poetry. So I’m afraid I shall have to return 
you your manuscript unread or keep it for a reading only 
with the understanding that its chance of acceptance 
amounts to nearly nothing.” 

“But,” exclaimed the poet with some asperity, “poetry 
is published nevertheless. Hundreds of new volumes 
appear in the shops every year. How do you square that 
undeniable fact with the very strange statements you 
have just made? If publishers lose money on more than 
ninety volumes of poetry out of every hundred why do 
they goon publishing them? Tellmethat. Are publishers 


- such fools?” 


By Robert Sterling Yard 


“‘T did not say the publishers lost the money,” was the 
reply; “but it is lost just the same.” 

““Who loses it?’’ This explosively. 

“Once in a while the publisher,” was the reply; “but 
usually the poet.” 

“The poet! How so?” 

“Simply because the poet pays the costs of publication 
when the publisher declines to. It may be a sad comment 
on our times, or it may not, according to the way you look 
at it; but the fact remains that people do not buy poetry 
in this generation. You must not blame publishers for 
refusing the loss; and the poets, rather than lose all 
opportunity for self-expression, often—and properly— 
themselves assume the expense and the customary losses.” 

The poet’s face ran the gamut of expression during this 
statement, finally coming to rest in indignant resignation. 

“Well, I knew this was a degenerate age,”’ she snapped, 
“but I did not know that it absolutely lacked all the finer 
feelings.” iy i 

“Tt doesn’t,” said the publisher. “On the contrary, 
it ” 

‘But it must,”’ she persisted, ‘‘since it is an age without 
poetry.” k 

“But it isn’t,” said the publisher. “It is a sturdy, 
masculine, powerful age—an age of the loftiest as well as 
the intensest and hugest of achievement. Only, just as 
the architect and the miniature painter both express art 
loftily but in different mediums, so this age works in a 
different medium than the ages which have expressed 
themselves in verbal poetry. The poetry of today is 
expressed, for one example, in machinery. Our mod- 
ern epics are written in record-breaking propeller-strokes 
across three thousand miles of ocean. Our modern lyrics 
are written in the clouds. The Wright brothers would 
have been poets of exquisite fancy and rare quality a 
century ago.” 

The poet sniffed. 


“T don’t believe it,” she said; ‘‘but it’s a pretty idea. 


The Atlantic will take a poem on that if you don’t mind 
my using the idea.’’ 

“You’re quite welcome to it,” said the publisher. 

“T think I might get twenty-five dollars out of the 
Atlantic for that,” she said meditatively.. Then, sharply: 
“How much will it cost me to publish my own poems?” 

“You may ‘pay almost any price,’’ said the publisher. 
“Tt depends on the house you go to and the style of pub- 
lication. In our own case, we simply reverse ordinary 
methods. Commonly the publisher pays costs, assumes 
risks and takes profits, paying the author a percentage or 
royalty; but by this method the author pays composition, 
paper, printing and binding bills, a fee of several hundred 
dollars for our trouble and the use of our name, and a com- 
mission on sales amounting to our cost of doing business. 
The fee, you see, insures us a profit whether the book 
succeeds or not—and it almost certainly will not. You 
will then own the plates and stock yourself, and get what- 
ever receipts there may be from sales, less our selling 
commission. You probably won’t clear, but you may in 
a few years. Some do. 

“But we don’t care much about this kind of business, as 
too many plugs—excuse the vernacular; the word merely 
means books that don’t sell—hurt us with the trade. So 
your poems must have other reasons for acceptance— 
some exceptionally lofty quality, perhaps. If we don’t take 
your book, however, you’ll have no difficulty in getting it 
published. If you fail with one of the regular publishers 
there are concerns that make a business of this sort of 


publishing; but naturally they charge you much higher - 
prices, since with them it is a principal source of income.’”. 


, pose she got ten per cent at the start, being a first nove 


This applies, of course, only to poets nv 
writing, the “classics” — Whittier, Bryant a 
the rest —being constant and profitable selle 
but, of course, there are exceptions. The books of Bl) 
Carman, James Whitcomb Riley, Cale Young Rice, t| 
late William Vaughan Moody, George Sylvester Vierec 
Josephine Preston Peabody Marks, and many others, ma| 
some money for their publishers, though seldom encod 
be really worth while, considered merely as so many ¢0)| 
mercial units. Their list value, however, looms lar 
They contribute balance, proportion, quality, tone. Th 
make for literary repute and attract the attention of serio 
workers in many literary fields. From several points | 
view, publishers find poetry highly desirable: oa | 

Let us peer again, however, into the publisher’s sanctw 
He is now talking with a young man whose first novel | 
has just accepted, but only after much debate. The you. 
author’s eyes are shining with happiness. — a | 
| 
; 


A Wet Blanket for Young Authors | 


“But I must warn you,” said the publisher smiling] 
“not to expect too much. I know this is a hap) 
moment with you and I wouldn’t be a wet blanket for t/ 
world; but I want your happiness to be founded on reali! 
and not on hearsay, hope or faney.. And so I must not del: 
to tell you that the sale of your book probably will not |) 
enough to pay you for your time and trouble. You mu 
not care for that, however. You must consider this yoi 
introduction to the public and consider yourself very luck 
to get the introduction with the first novel you write. You 
real work is all before you. This novel may sell well— 
may even sell big; but the great chances are that it will mi 
sell more than a couple of thousand, and perhaps not tha 
Now two thousand copies at ten per cent royalty amoun 
to only two hundred dollars—and it may not be that muc 
You must remember, however, that your publishers wi 
get practically nothing out of it at those sales—and ma 
even lose a little; so we shall be partners in distress.’” 
“But why?” asked the young author anxiously. “Wh 
so little? I thought publishers would not accept any novi 
that did not look like ten or fifteen thousand anywa) 
Two thousand! Why, that’s ridiculous!” a 
“Tt is just as I feared,” said the publisher. ‘‘ You hay 
the popular idea of booksales. My dear sir, no one ca 
possibly guess in advance—even approximately—what th 
sale of any novel by an unknown author will be—the pul 
lisher least of all, I think sometimes. Of course we hope: 
will be a good success, but we have no expectations; and 
want you to banish expectations also. It’s safer. : Yo 
should be satisfied with a couple-of-thousand circulation 
because the large majority of first novels do not sell mot 
than that. Then, if your novel happens to sell better tha 
that, or to sell really well, you will be agreeably surprised. 
“Then some first novels really do sell well?” a 
“Certainly,” said the publisher. ‘Every year there al 
one or two or three that sell exceedingly well and moi 
than that number that sell profitably. That is why pul 
lishers go on gambling in new novelists—hoping alwaj 
to hit one of those destined to success and make a conne 
tion which shall be profitable for many years to com 
Florence Barclay’s The Rosary was a first novel. TI 
publishers had no idea of their good fortune when they pt 
it out without any special acclaim. That was in Octobe 
I think. It didn’t attract attention by its sales till aft 
Christmas; but then it began to sell so rapidly it was hal 
to keep it in stock. It did its hundred thousand in a yeé 
and is probably three times that by this time.” 
The young author’s eyes glistened. La 
“How much does Mrs. Barclay get. out of it?’ : 
“Well, I-don’t-know,” said the publisher; “but I-suj 


iia | 
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and very likely fifteen per cent after the first ten thousand. 
_ Then, when the book began to sell really big, she probably 
_ demanded a rise to twenty per cent. Her publishers prob- 
ably resisted this for a while, but, fearing to lose her 
succeeding books, yielded—say, from the fiftieth thousand. 
Now —supposing it really happened this way and that the 
book really has, as they say, sold two hundred and fifty 
thousand at full price and fifty thousand cheap edition — 
_ let us see what she has made.” 
- The publisher figured a few minutes and announced: 
“Sixty-six thousand dollars to date, with probably at 
least half as much more scattered through the years to 
eome—to say nothing of an assured handsome sale of her 


| second novel, whether it be good or bad, and a reputation 


with trade and public that should make it possible for her, 
with industry and good judgment, to earn a very pretty 
income for a number of years. Besides this, you know, she 
has her great success in Great Britain and the Colonies. 

_ “Hers, of course, is the great exception. Not every 
year, by any means, brings a success so great as Mrs. 
Barclay’s, but every year has its group of fine successes, 
though individually smaller in bulk. Jeffrey Farnol with 
The Broad Highway, Vaughan Kester with The Prodigal 


_ Judge, and Henry Sydnor Harrison with Queed, are three 
- out of several who, during this year, established sound 


l 
p 


| 


reputations with first novels. They are the glittering 


_ exceptions, however, and it would be unreasonable for you 


to expect to do the same—though, of course, you may. 
The House of a Thousand Candles was a first novel. So 


_ was Mrs. Wiggs. So were many great successes.”’ 


Art for Business’ Sake 


““T)UT the greater number of novelists by many times 
; begin sound careers by first books of sound workman- 
ship and no success, followed by a succession of others of 
sound workmanship and slowly increasing success; until at 


_ last, by process of growth, each reaches the degree of popu- 


larity which his work ealls for. It is rarely that a novelist 
comes into his own short of six or eight years. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Octave Thanet, it is many years before a 


_ fine commercial success crowns an industrious and noble 


career; but your success is certain in the end if you pursue 
your career as a business as well as an art—that is, if you 
diligently set yourself to discover what you can do best, 
and then do this best the best you can, but always with a 


_ shrewd eye to popularity with your own public. Be your- 


self always, but always in a businesslike way. Art for art’s 
sake is an excellent motto for a great genius, a great pro- 
tagonist or a dilettante with an income; but art for 
business’ sake accomplishes the progress of the world.’ 
_ “You mean I should write blood-and-thunder because 
it sells?” asked the young author sarcastically. 
_ “YouknowI don’t mean that,’’said the publisher. “You 
know I mean exactly the reverse. Moreover, blood-and- 
thunder does not always 
sell. Good character 
novels, on the whole, 
are much better risks. 
Above all things, be 
yourself; but see that 
you are up to snuff first. 
That’s all. Whatever 
you can do—whatever it 
isthat the combination 
of point of view, obser- 
vation, reason, inven- 
tion, characterization 
and dramatic expres- 
sion which is in you 
€an accomplish, that 
is what you must do; 
_and, whether you like 
it or not, you must 
accept the degree of 
popularity it com- 
mands. Henry James 
must be content with 
his two or three or 
four thousand sale a 
‘hovel, just as Winston 
Churchill is happily 
content with his two or 
three or four hundred 
thousand; and each is: 
highly successful, be- 
cause he follows his 
own diligently and re- 
lentlessly and with a 
shrewd eye to the get- 
ting of all that’s coming 
to him. 
“Henry James’ 
attempt to write The 
Crossing would be as 
ludicrously disastrous 
a8 Churchill’s try at 
le Sacred Fount.” 


“The Trouble With This Business is 
That You’re Always Between the 
Devil and the Deep Sea"’ 


“T suppose,”’ put in the young author, “you don’t want 
to make me an advance against my royalties? I’m right 
at the bottom of my * 

“Frankly, I don’t,’ said the publisher hastily. ‘We 
are sure of the quality of your novel, but we don’t know 
in the least how it will sell and we are taking enough risk 
in giving it its chance. We are the losers if it fails, you 
know—not you. Oh, who is this? Why, it’s—it’s —— 
Won’t you excuse me now? Here’s an important call.’’ 

And the young author passed, in the doorway, a fiction 
celebrity of first repute—one of those whose names are 
familiar among the “‘six best sellers’’; and, looking back, 
he saw the publisher smilingly extending both his hands to 
the newcomer. Stopping to question the manuscript 
clerk, the young author heard through the presently 
reopened door the cordial words: 

“Twenty per cent from the start? Why, of course; 
that goes without saying. And the advance? I think you 
said twenty-five hundred down and five thousand on pub- 
lication. That’s just as you like, of course. Boy, here— 
take this memorandum to Miss Jones and have her draw 
up a contract immediately. And—hold on!—tell the 
cashier to draw a check at once to Mr. Aitch’s order for 
twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

More than any other business man, the successful book 
publisher must be many-sided. Publishers are said to be 
cranks, and I honestly believe the best of them—as well as 
the most of them—are. Like everything else, it all lies in 
the definition. To the “plain business man,’’ as your 
single-eyed, one-lobed profitseeker—no matter what his 
station or calling or success may be—is fond of calling him- 
self, every man of complicated nature is impossible to 
understand. The one eye can see and the one lobe compre- 
hend only their predestined object; and crank is a conve- 
nient term for the great unknown beyond. Your plain 
business man, were he in book publishing, would find it 
simple enough, the only question being the amount of 
profit for each venture. Your plain business man, how- 
ever, would never be in publishing, or—in it by mistake— 
would get quickly out, for the plain business reason that 
almost any other business could be made to pay so much 
better with so much less effort. 

The publisher, on the other hand, sees many questions 
besides profit—questions of art, of literature, of reputa- 
tion, of personality, of list dignity, of house influence, for 
example; and his decisions are often slowly reached— 
which your plain business man finds unreasonable—and 
when reached are often utterly beside the premises as your 
plain business man conceives the premises. Hence he is 
“‘queer”’ or ‘‘not wholly normal’’—in short, a crank. And 
if he grows impatient with misunderstanding he also 
becomes ‘“‘difficult,”” and even at times “impossible.” You 
often hear the most celebrated publishers thus described. 

The publisher is not only a crank—he is also a shrewd, 
keen-witted, far-sighted, many-sided business man; _ he is 

an enthusiastic cultivator of literature for its own 
sake; he is an ardent encourager and helper of 
artistic effort for the sake of the man that he 
is; he is at times a preacher, at times a self- 
sacrificing teacher, and many times—at heart 
always, perhaps—a gay gambler, keenly enjoy- 
ing the winning and accepting outrageous fortune 
with a grin. If the burden of odds is against 
him, and the margin of possible gain one that a 
plain business man would dismiss as ridiculous, 
what’s the difference? To him the game alone 
is worth a gross of candles. 

Nor is this all the publisher’s reward. 

He not only loves the game—he loves the very 
tools of the game. He loves books, not alone for 
their content but just as tangible actualities. 
Every detail of the book delights him. The 
beautiful type page, the well-proportioned mar- 
gins, the clear printing, the neat, precise binding, 
like tasteful and stylish clothes—yes, the very 
smell of the fresh page and the feel of the new, 
well-balanced volume in the hand are a pleasure 
to him. He has hovered over the details of man- 
ufacture, fussed about the margins, pondered 
over the balance of the title page; and now, with 
the first thousand just from the binder piling up 
on the platform, he feels boyishly gleeful. He 
strokes the smooth cover, admires the fitness of 
the form to the contents, and then opens the 
volume anxiously, for maybe his eye will fall 

’ at once on that error which, no matter what 
the labor, what the care, some one generally 
discovers—when it is too late. 

Yes, he loves books for themselves. He sur- 
rounds himself with them in his office, in his den 
at home—even in his dressing room. He loves 
to wander into the stockroom to see them stowed 
in bins and boxes on every side, each reposing in 
its neat paper wrap. His greatest temptation 
is to take on the beautiful possibility which he 
knows from the start won’t pay; and he con- 
tinues to dally with it because he joys in the 
thought of the exquisite, if extravagant, book it 


would make. Even the 
disappointment and exas- 
peration over the failure 
to sell of some book of 
much promise is tempered 
somewhat by his satisfac- 
tion in having planned 
and brought into being so 
beautiful, so fit, so noble a 
volume. “If I were arich 
man,”’ he whispers to him- 
self, ‘it would almost have 
been worth the loss just to 
have done it.”” He is not 
rich and he cannot afford 
to have those four figures 
on the wrong side of the 
account; but—well, it’s all 
in a publisher’s life. 

One of the greatest of 
his sources of happiness, 
one of the largest items on 
the profit side of his book 
of life, is the position his 
business gives him in refer- 
ence to literature, art and 
learning, the affairs of the 
hustling, palpitating world, 
the core of life; and, in the 
same breath, the associa- 
tions he makes with the 
men and women who, in 
innumerable and widely 
diverse fields of endeavor, 
are doing this world’s liv- ip 
ing. I used to think, dur- i Fay 
ing the most of my eleven 
years of daily and weekly 
journalism, that the news- 
paper afforded the finest 
facilities—the best reserved 
seat, so to speak—possible for viewing the game of life. 
But I have long been convinced of my mistake in sup- 
posing journalism the best seat for the viewing of this 
great spectacle. It is an exceptional seat, an extremely 
close seat, affording extraordinarily clear vision, so close 
that the hand may often be extended to rend the draperies 
of the passing actors for revelations still more intimate; 
but it is also a side seat and the angle is often deceptive. 
Often, indeed, the spectacle is badly distorted. It is at 
life’s best that life usually is most truly seen, and journal- 
ism usually views life at its worst. The reporter and the 
policeman enter the house together. Mishap, contention, 
misfortune, failure, disaster, death—these are more often 
the laboratories in which the journalist studies life. The 
subject is usually seen under stress of emotion, often 
convulsed by emotion. 


Looking Back, He Saw 
the Publisher Smilingly 
Extending Both His 
Hands to the Newcomer 


The Pleasant Part of Publishing 


IFE is studied under ridicule, in strenuous conflict, in 
disorder, in woe. The point of view has its advantages, 
uncovering unsuspected depths and convolutions of motive 
and character; but, on the whole, it is not the simple, 
straightforward normal life of work and order and happi- 
ness that the publisher sees from his vantage-point in the 
very middle of the stage itself—life busy with its art, its 
science, its literature, its accomplishment of every sort; 
life sweating over deeds doing and singing over deeds 
done. Life working is to life stopped in its work as thou- 
sands to one; and, to round out his conception of its 
fullness, the publisher has much less to infer than the 
journalist. 

The publisher, then, is, in the midst of work, a worker. 
He is in the midst of life—a part of it. So, I grant you, 
is the journalist —and yet differently. The publisher puts 
his shoulder to the wheel and sweats with the rest. He 
helps; and, because his province is helpfulness, he is— 
again unlike the journalist—always welcome. In the 
studio of the artist, the workroom of the novelist, the 
laboratory of the psychologist, the study of the historian 
or publicist, he is a gladly greeted visitor. The returned 
explorer intrusts him with his discoveries; the statesman 
lays bare his plans. Everywhere men and women who are 
making life usher him into the inner chambers and lift 
the jealous coverings for his sympathetic criticism. He 
is, indeed, in the midst of life in its realest and most 
wholesome aspects—a helpful agency behind a thousand 
impulses making for the world’s good. The rich compan- 
ionships, the rich friendships, growing out of such a life 
are in themselves wealth. 

Nor must we overlook the occasional valued chance to 
recognize genius in crude beginnings and to foster in their 
infancies careers which may wax great with the decades 
and make good return of profit and satisfaction. The 
profits of three or four such relationships spread over the 
years sometimes amount to a business of themselves; 

(Continued on Page sO) 
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RS. Brewster, 
in answer to 
his card, met 


Handsome Harry 
next morning in the 
lobby of the Dolly Madison Hotel. ‘‘ Well!’’ she exclaimed; 
“T never knew anything about heat in North Burnham! 
Though those electric contraptions are cooling. Did you 
find out about the stocks and the house? I must say 
this is dreadful weather for folks to be hurrying so, but it’s 
allus the way with the Hopwoods that when we get ready 
to do a thing we do it!” 

“T’ve had a little luck!’”’ said Harry; “‘I’ve found two or 
three good properties. Some, I’m afraid, may be beyond 
your means. You wouldn’t care, I suppose, to go way up 
in the Bronx? It’s rather out of New York, and then 
there’s the subway 3 

“No, sirree!”’ replied Mrs. Brewster. “I tried riding 
on that hot thing yesterday and I don’t want any more 
of it.” 

“TJ rather thought so,” said Harry. ‘And, besides, if 
you’re going to live in New York you want to live in it. 
You might as well be in the suburbs as in the Bronx.” 

‘““Way I feel,’’ replied Mrs. Brewster. ‘‘Now I ain’t 
buying any pigs in a poke, you understand. I want to look 
all the properties over, and if [ like anything I want to see 
for certain right in the city records whether the title is 
right.’ Mrs. Brewster’s face twinkled with delight in her 
own extraordinary acumen. ‘Are you sure those stocks 
will bring twenty thousand dollars? I’ve got just them to 
spend, and not a cent more.” 

“One hundred and twelve shares, you said? I looked 
that matter up yesterday and found they’d bring twenty- 
one thousand five hundred dollars, or thereabout.”’ 

“That’s how I figured it,’ replied Mrs. Brewster. 
“*Course I can’t say as I’ll like any of those houses. I want 
plenty of room.” 

“Let’s have a taxicab,’”’ said Harry at the door. 

“You're sure it’s perfectly safe?” inquired Mrs. Brew- 
ster. ‘‘Land knows I’m jess dying to git in one of ’em.” 

‘‘Perfectly,” replied Harry. 

Nevertheless she clung desperately to the sills as they 
took the corners. 

Harry had announced to the driver a number on Fortieth 
Street. 'There they alighted. This, in fact, was Al Sharp’s 
gambling house during the winter. Mike, taking advan- 
tage of courtesy among crooks, had borrowed the key and 
the place for this day. Al had been in trouble with tie 
police; his gambling apparatus rested now in the prop- 
erty room at headquarters. It was a great old house, of 
the period when they built the ceilings inordinately high. 
Also it was overearpeted, overmirrored and overfurnished. 


With Forty:Four Thousand Dollars in Cash, 
He Was in a State of Driving Unhappiness 


\ 


By WILL IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND EoD Eee 


Mrs. Brewster 
sniffed in the door- 
way, sneered in the 
drawing room and 
shivered in the hall. 

“T wanted room,” she said, “‘but this suits 
me too well.’”’ She regarded the mirrors, and 
an instinct seemed to stir within her. ‘‘ What 
kind of people lived here?” she asked. 

“The furniture doesn’t go with any of these 
houses, of course,’ said Harry; “‘and you might 
arrange it for your tastes. It’s a bargain, 
too, but I’m afraid it is a little beyond your 
means. Still, if you like it you might pay 
down what you can afford and take out a 
mortgage for the rest. The price is thirty-nine 
thousand dollars.” 

“No, sir!” replied Mrs. Brewster; ‘‘not after 
what I’ve seen of mortgages! That settles it, 
if nothing else.” 

“Well, it’s no harm to show you the goods,” 
said Harry. 

“Noneat all,” replied Mrs. Brewster. 
look at the rest.” 

Harry gave a number in the fifties, and as 
they rode he talked. 

“This one’s large also. I won’t tell you the 
price and terms until I show you the house. 
Fourteen rooms and a back yard, but a little 
inconvenient. However, you may like it.” 

The taxicab stopped before a stately house 
that slumbered behind closed blinds. Harry 
helped Mrs. Brewster from the cab; together 
they mounted the steps. He drew from his 
pocket the keys that he had received from 
Otto Gluck, tried one after another, failed to 
open the door, and finally looked up with an 
air of irritated disappointment. 

“Well, now!” he said. “‘That’s awkward!”’ 

“The wrong key?” inquired Mrs. Brewster pleasantly. 

“That’s it exactly! I took the keys from my rack and 
fastened them on my bunch before I left the office and I 
must have made a mistake in this one.”” He stopped to 
mop his forehead. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to wait a while. In the mean 
time I’ll tell you what I know about it. The owner wants 
thirty-three thousand dollars.” 

‘“Now, Mr. Carson,” said Mrs. Brewster with her snap- 
ping briskness, ‘‘I don’t want to give you any extratrouble, 
so I might as well tell you now that I ain’t looking at 
anything that goes above the price of my stocks. No 
mortgage eating up my annuity!” 

Harry was silent as he helped her down the 
steps. He had the air of a man who wrestles with 
himself, He stopped still beside the cab, as one who 
has made a decision. 

“Now I might take you to a dozen places, but 
I won’t tire you out. I have only. one centrally 
located house that is within your means, Mrs. 
Brewster,” he said. ‘‘To be frank with you, I 
have hesitated to show it, because—well, it’s such 
a bargain that I wanted to get it myself, but I 
can’t at the terms. Business is poor; the owner 

_ has been pinched on Wall Street and must have 
money right away. Besides,’’ he went on with that 
rich deepening of his voice that always brought 
feminine sympathy and sometimes tears, “his wife 
is sick and he must take her abroad to seea German 

specialist “s 

Mrs. Brewster pounced on this. 

“What ails her?’ she asked. 

“Gall stones,’”’ answered Harry, clutching again 
at the first device that entered his mind. 

“Gall stuns! The poor thing!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brewster. ‘Well, I do pity her’’—followed an 
account of every case of gall stones that North 
Burnham had harbored in twenty years. | The taxi- 
cab driver stopped his engine and solaced himself 
with a cigarette. 

“But you were saying,” pursued Mrs. Brewster 
when she had Margery Loring operated upon and 
safely recovered, ‘‘that the owner has got to sell?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Harry. ‘‘He’d mortgage it, but 
he can’t get enough that way—he’s a mortgage on 
his furniture already. Mrs. Brewster, I’ll be frank 
with you. A friend of mine wanted me to hold an 
option on this place for him. But my friend can’t 
pay cash, and the owner must have his money by 
tomorrow night. I’ve hesitated to mention this 
house to you, because it’s a case where you must 
make up your mind at once. And you. being a 
stranger here, and I being a stranger to you ——”’ 


“Let’s 


She Looked Up and Down the Street 


October 14, 191) 


“Td trust you like 
my own son,” replied 
Marcia Hopwood 
Brewster. She hesi- 
tated, then added 
“TI think) 

you’re a perfectly 

elegant man.” ‘ 

“Thank you very 
much,’’ replies 
Harry in a voice that 
lacked enthusiasm, | 
“Then I'll tell you all | 
aboutit. Tomakethe | 
story short—you can 
get it tomorrow nicht 
for twenty thousand 
dollars. And withreal. 
estate bound to rise. 

_in the fall there isn’t | 

a better purchase in| 

New York.” 

““Let’s see it!” re- 
plied Mrs. Brewster, 
bouncing into the 
taxicab. f 

On the way Harry | 
expanded on the. 
terms. “It’s a sud-— 
den sale. The owner 
ean’t get his furni-. 

*. ture out until fall, but | 
he’s willing that the 
new owner, if a re-. 

5 liable person, should | 

¥ make use of it until | 

September.” 

“That would be all | 
right,’’ agreed Mrs. | 
Brewster. “I could put off writing to Mittie for my | 
things.” And so they proceeded to a number on East | 
Thirty-seventh Street. In short, they proceeded to the 
residence of F. Warren Pierce. 

It slumbered, this famous house, between two larger | 
residences. Its drawn blinds shut out all glimpses of the 
glories within. Externally, indeed, it was one of the least | 
considerable buildings in the block. 

Harry paused on the curb and pointed at the residence 
of Mr. Pierce’s left-hand neighbor. 

“This house,” he said, indicating that two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar palace, “‘sold last year for forty-five thou- | 
sand dollars. The one to the left’””—it was a mansion | 
worth a hundred and fifty thousand at the very least— | 
“sold two years ago for fifty-three thousand. Shows how | 
depreciated real-estate values are that you can get this, 
even in an emergency, for twenty thousand. But they’ re 
bound to come back.” | 

He mounted the steps and applied Otto’s keys. The 
outer door, the inner door, opened smoothly; they stood 
in Mr. Pierce’s hall. The light streamed from the open | 
door on furniture shrouded in chintz, it filtered through the 
blinds on pictures veiled in gauze. Harry’s eye went, even 
in that tense moment, to the priceless Vermeer, to the 
Rembrandt on one side of it.and the Frans Hals on the 
other, to the medieval chest, carved with an old-lace” 
fineness, that stood beneath. 

“Kind of skimpy furnished, ain’t it?” commented 
Mrs. Brewster. “‘What’s that wall paper?”’ She touched 
it. “Looks like Brussels. Not very tasty, but substan- 
tial. Faded too. Roomy hall, though. Be real nice if 
it was fixed up.” | 

They passed into the drawing room. 

“What’s that for?” asked Mrs. Brewster, pointing to a | 
Venetian marble fountain in the middle of the room. 
“Looks like an eagle’s bathtub.” 

“He keeps his drinks cool in it,’ responded Harry, 
jumping at the first explanation that popped into his mind. 

“H’m! I judge there’s a good deal of training goes on in 
these New York houses,”’ remarked Mrs. Brewster. She 
lifted the chintz of the nearest chair, revealing a boss of 
carved oak, all worm-eaten. 

“Pretty bad condition,” she said. ‘They don’t seri 
to keep anything in repair. Folks don’t go much on old 
mahogany down here, do they?” She seated herself, lean: 
ing her head on that carved back where rested once: 
if Pierce’s agent be a creditable person—the coiffure o 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

“It is a slick-setting chair, though,” she commented. 
“Let’s see the pictures.” She opened one blind, lettin: 
in the warm light. 

- “That picture used to. be in my Sunday-school books, 7 
Bhe remarked, pausing before a St. John of Murillo. 


Before She Turned Back 


‘ 


“Hand-painted too—it must have cost him a penny to get 
that colored. Well, I never cared for it. What do you 
suppose that is?”—it was a Rousseau—“‘looks like the 
river by M-a-ashfield. Not much color to it! I never 


did care about pictures of places unless I’d been there. 


‘ 


and everything right handy, but I suppose this Mr. 


_ of some of that silver. 
to want. That ain’t gold on those plates, is it?” 


That’s kind of pretty, though,” she admitted, indicating 
a Gainsborough. Then she surveyed the whole. 

“Kind of queer-looking pictures, generally speaking,”’ 
she said; “frames ought all to be done over. And the room 
ain’t very homey, but it could be fixed up real cozy. 
There’d be a good place for my grandfather’ s clock. ° Let’s 
see the kitchen and dining room.” ~ 

Mrs. Brewster permitted herself to grow enthusiastic 
over the silver service. 

_ Goodness sakes!” she remarked. .“‘I should think 
before he sold his house for ready money he’d get rid 
Twice as much as anybody ought 


‘No, silver-gilt,”’ laughed Harry. ‘You see, these are 
heirlooms. He has sentiment about them.” 

“Well, I know just how he feels,’ responded ‘Mrs; 
- Brewster. “T’d sell most anything before I’d give up the 
_ high-boy that came down from Grandfather Curtis.” 

They passed on to the kitchen. 

“Roomy,” she remarked. “TI like a small kitchen, rngaelf 


What is his name anyhow?” 

“Mr. Pierce,’’ prompted Handsome Harry. 

“Well, I suppose he keeps plenty of help. I don’t see 
how he could get along with less than three girls. -What’s 


_ the good of a glass door on the icebox? I don’t know the 


use of half these things. They must do a lot of eating!” 

At first they made the inspection at ‘their leisure, for 
Harry, in the enthusiasm of the hunt, felt no fears. 
the owner himself was likely to interrupt them. And 
every morning paper bore the news that F. Warren Pierce, 
still entertaining the duke on his yacht, had weighed 
anchor at Newport and was making toward the coast of 
Maine. But as Mrs. Brewster lingered ‘over the linen 
closet another idea struck him—the morning was drawing 
on and there was much to be done in that day. 

“T have no wish to hurry you,” he said, “but it’s nearly 
eleven, and the broker to whom my friend recommends me 
may not be in this afternoon. How do youlikeit?” 

“Well,” responded Mrs. Brewster, “it’s a little big and 
it ain’t very cozy as it stands, but you never can tell how a 
house will look until you’ve moved in your own things. 


_ And T’d like a front yard. Still you could plant things in 


past Bleven Mike Madigan, having paid 


; impressive ledger andaseal. The ledger he 


books, which gave an air of legitimate busi- | 
hess to suite six. The seal he deposited on 

| the center desk. From the other he produced 

f anewly painted sign, reading: 


edness, ‘‘till I see with my own eyes whether 


that back yard. I suppose I can get those 
electric lights taken out, can’t I? No law 
against burning oil, I suppose, and I’ve been 
suspicious of electricity ever since a man 
was shocked to death right by my door. ta 
“That can be arranged, of course,” said 
Harry. “What do you think of the offer?” 
“You wait,’”’ replied Mrs. Brewster with 
a return of her delight in her own farsight- 


I can get twenty-one thousand dollars for 
those stocks and whether the title is right.’’ 
_ “Then perhaps we’d better see the register 
of deeds first,” said Harry, as he locked the 
door. At the corner he excused himself for 
a moment. , 
_ “A business matter that I’d forgotten,” 
he explained. ‘‘ Please wait a moment while 
Isend a telephone message.” Entering the 
telephone booth at a corner drugstore he 
got the bucketshop where Mike had been 
all the morning. ~ 

Register of deeds,’’ he said shortly. 
ae, T’ll make the joint myself. Get 
the book cy Coming right away.” 


aL. 
e° 


Ix 


HERE i is a small and aged office build- 
ing, only two blocks—but to the worser 
side—of magic-named Wall Street, where 
one may get for the day an office, with 
cheap but impressive furniture, for any pur- 
Pose short of downright robbery. At ten of 
clock on the morning when Handsome 
Earry. took Mrs. Brewster to see the Pierce 
house, room 106 was unoccupied. At half 


fifty dollars rent in advance, arrived with 
two suitcases. From the one he took an 


pped between two of the expired account- 


REGISTER OF DEEDS 
SEARCHER OF TITLES 


e hung on the hook outside the door, 
had borne twenty other signs in the 


. Only. 


past year. From an inner pocket he produced a stiff collar 
and a black tie, with which he replaced his college-boy 
effects. The stage arranged, the costume donned, he 
sat down by the open window to wait until the curtain 
should rise on the climactic act. 

The wait was short. In ten minutes the door rattled. 
Mike slipped to the corner; he was poring over a butcher’s 
account-book of the year.1876 when Harry entered, towing 
Mrs. Brewster. 

“Ts this the register’s office?”’ asked Harry. 

“District 6, Manhattan and the Bronx. What can I do 
for you?” 

“This lady—but perhaps you’d rather do this business 
yourself, Mrs. Brewster?”’ 

“No,” replied the latter. ‘You know this town better’n 
Ido. I’ve got eyes in my head and I guess I can read your 
records when I see ’em.” 

“Very well. Inquiring as to the validity of the title to 
property at —— East Thirty-seventh Street,” said Harry. 

Mike permitted a smile to curve the gravity of his 
features. . 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but we hear things in-this 
business. Now I heard that Mr. Pierce was. putting his 
house on the market suddenly. A very good property too. 
You're the second party that’s been in today inquiring.” 

Mrs. Brewster, however, was searching with her eyes 
the antique oak letter files, the desk, the gilded grill-work. 

“Kind of small office for. all the business you have to 
transact in New York,’’ she commented. 

“ Thisis only for one small district,’ said Mike. “There’s 
twenty such offices in New York.” 

“Oh!” replied Mrs. Brewster. . ‘‘ Well, you can’t be too 
careful.” 

“Indeed, you can’t,” replied. Mike. “That’s what the 
city pays me for—to help people be careful. Now about 
this, piece. Let me see’”—Mike took down. a grocer’s 
cashbook of the year 1885, ran his finger carefully along a 
page, made a note, opened a ledger of 1896, made another 
note, finally took down the book that he had that very 
morning deposited on the shelf, and opened it at the “P”’ 
section. 

‘“Here we have it, madam,” he said; ‘‘‘Pierce, F. W., 
property numbered E. Thirty-seventh Street. Um-m. 
Real estate, unencumbered. Improvements, unencum- 
bered. Agent, H. H. Carson. Taxes, paid.’ See for 
yourself.”” He bore the book over to her, opened it before 
her face. Mrs. Brewster donned her glasses and followed 
his finger from line to line. 


** Trat’s Kind of Pretty, Though,’ She Admitted, Indicating a Gainsborough 
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“Well, now,” she said at length, “‘it does look all right.” 

In this instant Harry raised his hand to his straw hat 
and set it back on his head. Mike took in the motion with 
a glance and withdrew to the corner, where he began to 
run through a card index. 

“What do you want to do, Mrs. Brewster?’’ whispered 
Harry. “This sale must be made quickly—it is an 
emergency. My client needs the money. If it is all 
right we might have this géntleman begin making out the 
deed.” 

““How do I know,” questioned Mrs. Brewster, ‘‘ whether 
we can sell those stocks for twenty-one thousand dollars?’’ 
She thought a moment. ‘‘How much will it cost to have 
him make out the deed? We don’t have to use it.” 

“Oh, I pay for that. Not more than a dollar anyway,” 
Harry replied. 

“T guess you can risk that,” replied Mrs. Brewster; 
“though I am taking consid’ble of your time for nothing 
if I don’t buy. Young man!”’ she called to Mike; “‘ would 
you mind getting ready a deed to that prop’ty for Marcia 
Brewster— Marcia Hopwood Brewster, if you please?’ 

‘“*Certainly,” said Mike. “I can have it ready by two 
o’clock.” 

“We had better get to the broker’s now,” counseled 
Harry. 

x 

GNORANT though he was of Wall Street and its ways, 

Harry was learned in a branch of knowledge better 
suited to the uses of his own practical psychology. Also 
Mike had coached him in every blow and parry for his 
encounter with Boye & Blum, brokers of F. Warren 
Pierce. 

All contingencies that imagination could suggest had 
been foreseen and provided for in their complete and final 
plan. It was the first line of that plan, then, when Harry 
paused at the entrance of the old-mahogany office in upper 
Broad Street and addressed Mrs. Brewster. 

“T think,” he said pleasantly, “that I’d better leave you 
out here while I go in and conduct the negotiations alone— 
you keep the stock certificate in your possession, of course. 
They’ll be more eager and less likely to cheat me if I don’t 
offer the shares at once. They cheat people whenever they 
can, these stock brokers.”’ 

“T know they do,” replied Mrs. Brewster. ‘“‘That’s why 
I’m glad I found a friend,’”’ she added warmly, smiling up 
at Harry. 

“You sit right down here,” he said somewhat hastily; 
and then to the clerk: “I have some stock to dispose of — 
quite a large order. I must see the head of 
the firm.”’ And he handed out his card. 

“Mr. Boye is on ’Change. I’m afraid 
Mr. Blum is busy,”’ responded the clerk. 

“ Assure him that Iam here to do a favor, 
not to ask one, that no one else will do, and 
that it will be to his great advantage to see 
me,’”’ answered Harry so stiffly and so im- 
pressively that the clerk took his card almost 
automatically. Having failed in his duty of 
keeping inconsequential strangers from get- 
ting their cards to Mr. Blum, he tried to 
vindicate himself by insisting on the appar- 
ent importance of this particular stranger. 
So it was no more than three minutes before 
Harry stood in the actual presence of August 
Blum. 

The broker sat at his glass-topped desk, 
one hand on the telephone, one eye on the 
tape, his tongue ripping off a letter to a 
stenographer. Harry stood through the 
letter, estimating his man with a critical 
eye, before Mr. Blum looked up with a 
perfunctory: 

“What can I do for you?” 

“T want to sell one hundred and twelve 
shares of stock,” said Harry. 

Blum glared for one glance; then, as 
though realizing that control of temper 
meant saving of time, he snapped: 

“Hundred and twelve shares—of what?” 

“S. V. & C.,” answered Harry. 

Mr. Blum’s hand dropped the telephone; 
his eye left the stock ticker; his tongue 
ceased from dictation. 

“S. V. & C.,” he said, in a voice that 
began all eagerness and dropped into in- 
difference as his control asserted itself. 
“All right—at the market?” 

“Yes, but not on the market,’ answered 
Harry coolly and pleasantly. “It’s to be a 
private deal between you and me. I’m 
selling as a friend toa friend.” He laughed. 

Blum’s eyes. glistened, but his features 
were as hard and unreadable as Harry’s own. 

He was weighing pros and cons. To be 
half-frank, it appeared, was his decision. 

“That’s against the rules,”’ he said. “I’m 
a broker. I don’t know you. They must 

!go on the market.” 
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“What would they do now, I wonder, to a broker for 
F. Warren Pierce?” asked Harry. “‘I suppose Mr. Pierce 
would move your expulsion personally for helping: him get 
control of S. V. & C., wouldn’t he?” 

Blum smiled involuntarily. 

““You’re wise, you are,” he admitted. 

“Not all right yet,’ replied Harry. 
things. First, no check. Cash.” 

Blum swept him with an eye in which desire struggled 
with suspicion. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Not a member of the New York Stock Exchange,” 
replied Harry. ‘‘See here, I have these shares outside, in 
the hands of the owner. I want my bit and I’m going to 
get it—never mind how. I can deliver, and it’ll be square. 
But the owner wants cash because she wants it quick, and 
I want your receipt.” 

“My what?” 

“Your receipt. A line with your hand onit. Like this. 
‘Bought this day of’—name of the owner here—‘112 
shares of S. V. & C.’ And the date. And your signature.” 

“That’s committing me in writing,” said Mr. Blum. 

“And a lot they’ll do to you,” replied his visitor. 

Harry had estimated his man rightly. He made quick 
decisions. Mr. Blum ran through a rapid pencil calcula- 
tion on a pad and touched a bell that brought a messenger 
instantly. 

“Rush $21,532 currency,” he said. He poised a pen 
over a sheet of paper. “‘What name?” 

“Mrs. Marcia Hopwood Brewster,” 
writing the name on a desk pad. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Mr. Blum, caution depart- 
ing with victory, ‘“‘we knew about that block. We were 
hunting high and low ——” 

“And I’ve found her,” replied Harry. 
of the point. I’m going to bring her in now. She’s a 
Yankee. She’s old and suspicious and crafty. I’ve 
worked her up to sell. Start her suspicions and it’s all off. 
My advice to you is to have the money ready and the 
witnesses ready and carry this through quick. Greased.” 

“All right,”’ responded Mr. Blum again. ‘‘Say,” he 
added, ‘‘I wonder what you get out of this!” 

“IT wonder!” replied Harry. He joined Mrs. Brewster 
outside. ‘‘Everything’s ready—the money in cold cash,” 
he told her, “everything. Now I know you won’t mind if 
I give you a piece of advice. These New York brokers are 
suspicious people. They’re just as likely as not to go back 
on the transaction at the last moment. Got the stock 


“All right.”’ 
“Two or three 


answered Harry, 


“That’s the rest 


certificate ready? Well, just close it up as quick as you | 


can and get away with the money.” 

When, five minutes later, Mrs. Brewster left the office of 
Boye & Blum with Handsome Harry paying devoted 
attention beside her, she carried her bag tight in both 
hands—for it contained twenty-one thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty-two dollars, proceeds from the sale of one 
hundred and twelve shares of 
S. V. & C. at the market price 
of 19214. Safe in the pocket 
of Handsome Harry was the 
little acknowledgment signed 
“A.Blum,” which Mrs. Brew- 
ster had overlooked at the 
last, thereby saving Harry the 
trouble of obtaining it by more 
devious methods. 

In another ten minutes 
Mike was sealing with the old, 
battered seal that had stamped 
the false legend ‘‘ Register of 
Deeds” in half the states of 
the Union, an impressive red- 
taped document. By its 
terms H. H. Carson, agent 
for F. W. Pierce, transferred 
to Mrs. Marcia Brewster full 
right and title to the improved 
property at East Thirty- 
seventh Street. 

In one minute more Harry 
had deftly passed the roll of 
bills to Mike and escorted Mrs. 
Brewster through the door. 
In still another minute Mike 
had become the busiest little 
man in the city of New York. 
And only a district attorney 
could compute the number of 
felonies that had centered 
about Mrs. Marcia Brewster 
that day. 

xI 
O SOONER had Mrs. 
Brewster gone than Mike 
took fifteen thousand of the 
new-gathered roll and placed 


conspirators were keeping the other five thousand for 
emergencies, such as fluctuations that would make it neces- 
sary to cover, legal expenses, and—most important of all 
in sudden emergency—a trayeling account. While Mike 
worked downtown Harry covered the other end. He saw 
that Mrs. Brewster was installed, bag and baggage,-in the 
Pierce house. He saw that Otto remained with his new job 
and kept away from the old one. Then he joined Mike, 
and they two spent the rest of the evening inquiring into 
the habits and knowledge of certain Wall Street reporters. 

So it happened next morning that as Jared Smith, best 
reporter of a Wall Street paper, was speeding from his office 
to the Stock Exchange, he encountered on the pavement 
the person of Mike, whom he knew as an occasional tipster 
of news otherwise unobtainable. 

“‘T was looking for you, Mr. Smith,’’ said Mike. 
to buy a tip?” 

“Tf it’s right and proved,” said Mr. Smith. 

“It’s right all right, and it’s hot,” replied Mike. 
“Twenty dollars. It’s good.” 

“Too much,” replied the reporter perfunctorily. 
is it?” 

“Suppose,” said Mike, ‘‘I prove that Pierce has got the 
S. V. & C. tucked right under the wing of the Western.” 

“Didn’t know he was trying,” said Smith tersely. 

“The deuce you didn’t!” replied Mike pleasantly. 
‘Say, I ain’t here just to josh.” ° 

Smith looked him in the eye and laughed. 

“Well?” he answered. 

“Well, if I prove he’s done it—in writing —— 

“Ten dollars,” said Smith. 

“‘T need the money. Done!”’ said Mike. 
shares did he need to control?” 

“Less than a hundred. Everybody knows that.” 

“You give me the ten,” said Mike, ‘‘and if you promise 
not to give it away that they weren’t sold on the board, I’ll 
show you an acknowledgment of one hundred and twelve 
shares of S. V. & C. bought by Pierce’s own brokers.”’ 

Smith’s hand went to his pocket and Mike’s to his. 

‘Gee-whilikens!”” said Smith when the transaction 
was completed; ‘‘I wish we could run scareheads in that 
conservative old sheet of mine!” 

But the sober announcement in the sober columns of the 
Wall Street paper did very well. It came too late that 
day to accomplish more than make the market shiver. 
But the “secular”? newspapers grabbed it, for this was a 
dull news day. By nine o’clock that night a gimlet-minded 
managing editor caught Mr. Pierce’s yacht by wireless 
and ‘‘talked’”’ to him. The great man had just received 
Blum’s telegram. He permitted an acknowledgment to go 
on the wire. The morning newspapers spread the news 
over their front pages. The Exchange, next morning, 


“Want 


“What 


” 


“How many 


danced with it. Western rose and soared. All day Mike 
stood by the ticker. At 1:56 p. m. the market began to 
“Let go,” he informed his brokers. 


break. 


it with certain brokers, whose 
ways he well knew, on Western is 
at aten-per-cent margin. The go ¢ 


October 14, 19, 


That night Mike and Harry sat in the hall bedroom at! 
Mrs. Bannard’s and counted money. Fifty-nine thousand 
dollars, including the five thousand in the kitty—and_ a 
few yellow twenties by way of small change. 

“Fifteen thousand for you,” said Harry. ‘‘That’s your 
quarter share, and a tip besides. You'll beat it, of course.” 

“Gay Paree for mine. Passage booked for tomorrow,” 
responded Mike. ‘My permanent address for the next 
three months is Maxim’s. And you?” 

“T was thinking,” replied Harry languidly, ‘‘that Td 
like to play some golf. i ’ 

Mike looked him in the eye and smiled. 2 

“T never did understand your system of getaways,” he 
said. 

“T don’t myself,” replied Harry. “Now beat it, and a 
that you save your jag until you get aboard.” 
| 
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ANDSOME HARRY, in fact, did have a system of 
getaways. All crooks have these habits, which is a 
great comfort to the police. One, like Mike, goes abroad; — 
one lingers in hiding near the scene. Harry’s method was 
all his own. He retired for a time to a quiet country place, 
near enough to watch the newspapers and the other signs 
of the thief-chase, far enough to elude a general alarm. _ 
The next morning, having paid his shot to Mrs. Bannard, | 
having tipped liberally, having informed Otto by letter 
that he was going out of town for a week and that the 
office must be watched sharply, he retired, bag and bag- 
gage, to the Halldone Inn, a half-country hotel with golf 
links and other appurtenances of elegant leisure, an hour| 
up the Hudson from New York. There he took his ease on, 
piazza and links, marked by maid and matron for his looks, 
liked by the old gentlemen for his courtesy at golf, his 
conversation at the bar and his skill at bridge. ; 
Of vourse he was not happy. His kind never are. Yet. 
even now, with forty-four thousand dollars in cash sewed | 
in the bottom of his trunk, he was in a state of peculiar, 
driving unhappiness. It was hardly conscience; that, one’ 
would have said, had long ago ached its last dull ach 
No; it was rather sentiment. 
He was thinking of Mrs. Marcia Brewster. A 
For Harry’s strength in his profession was the source 
also of his greatest practical flaw. He had a fine sense of 
life and a fine imagination about it. This quality made 
him affix himself to every human being in his immediate | 
neighborhood; but also it made him sometimes—though | 
very seldom—think out his villainies to the end. And a’ 
picture kept flashing in and out of his mind. It came. 
between him and the ball at golf, so that he foozled his | 
drive; it thrust itself between him and his newspaper, so 
that he forgot his reading; it crept across his cards, so that 
he ignored his partner’s signals. It was the picture of 
quaint, innocent old Mrs. Brewster, thrust from the house 
where she thought to end her days, sent back weeping and | 
distressed to North Burnham 
and Mittie. That picture of 
Mrs. Brewster played strange 
tricks. Sometimesit was Mrs. 
Brewster as she bobbed, | 
bright-eyed, into his office. | 
Sometimes it was Mrs. Brew- | 
ster as, with a final movement | 
of determination, she put her | 
hand to the deed. Andthen—_ 
it was not Mrs. Brewster at 
all—it was his own mother. 
His mother— Mrs. Brewster—. 
Mrs. Brewster—his sere! | 
they kept changing and inter-= 
changing. He found his mind 
running on a million half- | 
forgotten tendernesses of his 
boyhood. His dreamsat night 
were of the little town in 
Massachusetts where he had 
been a wild boy, and of the 
circle about the table—now 
all buried long ago save for 
him, the black sheep. y 
“Grafters ought to be 
orphans,” he remarked to 
himself as he went to bed on 
the night of the third day. _ 
He arose next morning with 
the feeling that the obsession 
Was wearing away; ,and he 
hardened his will to break it. 
In that mood he settled him- 
self to his newspaper. i 


turned first to the soci 
column; and he noted with 
satisfaction that F. Warren 
Pierce was still entertaining 
his duke on the Iverni 
While that visit lasted Mr. 
Pierce would probably kee 
(Continued on Page 56) 


hopeless and all-in, with no spirit or 
spunk left in you, when you didn’t see 
‘auch use in living anyway? Say, did you? 
If you ever did and I could see you, I’d 
-ay “Put her there!”’ —for I’ve been through 
hat myself. 
| [’m lame and always will be—right leg 
-yeak and aninch too short. I didn’t use to 
je built this way. It all came from that 
_onfounded motorcycle of mine and my own 
-onfounded carelessness ten years ago. Up 
o that time I was well set-up and as good 
\ lightweight walker as any drummer of my 
rears—better than most younger ones. 
I People told me afterward that a man of 
‘el er oughtn’t to try to ride a motor- 


| D> you ever get down flat, blue and 


yele, certainly oughtn’t to begin to try to 
ide one; that it was meant for sprinters 
ind hurdle jumpers and acrobats. But I felt 
young enough—even though I was a grand- 
‘ather—until that morning I got tangled up 
na wet cartrack and messed up the street 
with the remains of myself and the wheel. 
Tt wasn’t anybody’s fault but mine; that 
made it all the worse. When I was able to 
ret about a little on crutches, a runner for a 
jlamage-suit lawyer came after me with his 
‘ard and began to tell me how many auto 
»ases his lawyer had won. 

_ “Why, sir, in one case he got six thousand 
jollars for a leg no worse than yours. The 
sarelessness of these chauffeurs is criminal 
und the owners are no better; they ought to 
de made to pay for knocking down and 
njuring innocent citizens. Come up to see 
1s; we'll make it worth your while. Don’t 
jut it off; 1’ll go with you now if you wish.” 
_ I thanked him, and told him it wasn’t a 
sar but a motorcycle that did the work. 
- “Oh!” he exclaimed in disgust. ‘‘A motorcycle! I’m 
vfraid we can’t do anything for you; those fellows are 
aever worth anything.” 

“Well,” I said, “I know the man riding the one that 
aurt me—sorter like the fellow—and I certainly am not 
roing to bring suit against him, even if it was his fault.” 

“T don’t suppose you could get anything if you did,” he 
replied. ‘Who was he?” 

When I explained that it was myself he couldn’t see the 
joke, and left looking like a reproachful dummy of insulted 
ind hurt feelings. 

The doctors said it wasn’t their fault I came off my 
rutches limping; that I ought to be glad I had both legs 
eft. I guess maybe that’s so; it certainly was a bad 
mixup. That.soothed my mind a little, but it didn’t help 
ne hold my job. 


yw Life After the Accident 

WAS a city drummer for the Johnson-Miller Hardware 

Company —had been for eleven years—and was with the 
same company in the house for eight years before that. 
But you can’t city drum with a game leg, especially when 
the company has a little better man for the job with two 
z00d legs. 

They treated me square though; took me back in the 
1ouse and gave me a trial there at a small salary. But my 
low movements didn’t fit in with the work, and I had to 
sit down every once in a while to rest that leg. I couldn’t 
1elp it—just had to. 

They didn’t hire men to sit round even five minutes at 
1 time down there, and I wasn’t surprised when they told 
ne after a couple of weeks that they thought the work 
00 hard for me and I’d better learn to run the elevator. 

Idid, and had a stool in there to rest on. Got on pretty 
vell for a while, until one day when the elevator was 
rowded the vice-president stumbled over the stool and 
early broke his shin—he did drop and break his glasses. 
The next day he let me out—“with great regret,” he 
aid, and with two weeks’ extra pay—but he let me out 
ust the same. I couldn’t blame him; I had sense enough 
0 see for myself that a lame duck on that elevator wasn’t 
he thing for the house. 

As a last stand I applied for the position of night- 
vatchman. The vice-president said slowly that the man 
hey had was satisfactory and might be there twenty 
rears longer; but if anything occurred he would be glad to 
onsider my application—with a look at my game leg as if 
ask how I could possibly chase a burglar with that. 
You don’t know how I felt when I left the house. 

ed the seven dollars per that the elevator paid, 
badly as I needed that—I missed more the work 


I Got a Neighboring 
Farmer to Break Up 
Four Acres of the Ground 


among men, the feeling that I still had a man’s work 
and wasn’t cut off entirely from commercial life. 

You needn’t think I settled down without trying for 
another job. I tackled thirty-six of the retail stores to which 
I had sold goods for the company and actually got a try at 
two of them. One place I kept for a week; the other for 
ten days. At the first they didn’t like to hear me limping 
round; I overheard them say it got on their nerves. At 
the second place they worked me so hard that my leg gave 
out for a time; I literally couldn’t stand up to the job. 

I kept on trying for work. I don’t like to think even 
now of the number of places I tried for and didn’t get—it 
brings back so sharply that sinking sick feeling down in my 
stomach. 

I did get in for a short trial at three more places—a 
corner grocery, a coalyard and a livery stable—but those 
jobs didn’t last, or I didn’t. I had lost out and couldn’t 
seem to find a place to fit in. 

At the end of five months I had about given up hope— 
I mean sure-enough hope. Of course I kept on diving into 
the newspapers and limping round looking for work, but 
I certainly would have been surprised to get it. There is 
not much demand for lame grandfathers. 

My family was made up of my wife, our only child—a 
widowed daughter—and her two little girls, aged three and 
five. I owned the cottage in which we lived, but by the 
time I had paid the doctors’ bills and infirmary fees and 
had lived on five months after getting well, my saved-up 
money was all gone—and it was December. . 

Minnie, our daughter, was a stenographer before she 
married, and went back to it after her husband’s death. 
She was getting ten dollars a week when I got hurt, and 
that was all the income there was left for the five of us. 

T had made a good salary and had always been a liberal 
spender; so it was hard to get down to ten dollars per 
week for food, coal, lights and clothes for five, even though 
two of them were kids. 

But the worst part of it was the fact that it was a woman, 
my daughter, that made the living. It galled me to think 
that each mouthful I ate was supplied by a woman, when 
I felt as active as anybody—until I got up on my feet. It 
made me feel I wasn’t any longer a man, but a dead one, 
and they’d all be better off without me. 

And say, if you’ve always been a live man among men and 
then of a sudden have to be with a parcel of women folks 
all the time, even the children women folks—breakfast, 
dinner, supper and most of the hours in between—you'llfind 
it hard to stand. I love my wife and grandchildren, but 
I don’t like to be cooped up in the kitchen with them all 
day to save fire; it isn’t natural that I should. 

Minnie tried to help me by getting me to read; but 
T don’t care much about reading, except maybe about how 
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people do things. I like that kind of read- 
ing and it has helped me a lot in improving 
my place—my place; did you hear that? 

That first winter Minnie would come to 
me with one of her good novels and, ‘‘ Father, 
you just ought to read this!’”’ she would say, 
all but smacking her lips to let me know how 
good it'was; “‘it’s the best love story!”’ 

You see she wanted to help interest me 
and keep me from fretting so much. Min- 
nie’s all right, but we haven’t the same taste 
in literature. I guess I didn’t begin young 
enough; books are just books to me—that 
kind of books. Now the garden page of the 
paper, and The Book of the Horse, and 
The Householder’s Helpful Compendium 
of Useful Information—say, did you ever 
see that book? It’s a wonder; it tells all 
about everything, from how to get rid of 
ants and the best way to plant asparagus to 
how to pick cherries and how to break a 
horse! 

My wife is a good woman and I wouldn’t 
say anything to hurt her; but as you don’t 
know who I am and she will never see this, 
I may as well tell you that she was too sym- 
pathetic. If she would only sympathize a 
little and stop, it would be all right; but 
she gave too much sympathy all at once—it 
got slushy. Not that I mean any disrespect 
to my wife, you understand; I’m simply 
trying to let you see how I felt about it. 

It’s bad enough to be feeling useless and 
no account all the time, so dependent, after 
having always supported your family like a 
man; you feel ashamed and apologetic, and 
want to crawl off somewhere and die to get 
out of the way. 

“Oh, you poor, poor man!” she would 
say after watching me blue and off guard 
for a while. Then coming over to where I was sitting she 
would put her hands round my face and let her eyes fill up 
with tears. 

“Never mind, Dan; I know it must be terribly hard for 
you, poor fellow. You were always so active too!” 

By this time I’d like as not feel a tear trickle down my 
forehead as she softly massaged my face and stooped down 
to kiss the top of my head, before she went on to moan 
resignedly over the rest of the family. When she began 
I felt so important that I liked it a little; then I began 
to feel sorry for myself, so sorry it took away all the 
pleasure; and when she got to sympathizing with herself, 
Minnie and the children—on account of my misfortune— 
I limped out. 

I stood it that winter somehow, but this woman’s busi- 
ness—always with them and they doing the work, one 
supporting me by outside work and one doing the work 
indoors before my eyes with sympathizing wails—was 
more than I could stand many months, even though I was 
acripple. I felt I wasn’t that crippled—for I was a man of 
average strength and could get about pretty well, only 
slowly; and I had to sit down and rest every now and then. 


No Place for a Lazy Man 


DON’T know how I ever happened to think of moving 

to the country, unless it was because I felt there was 
plenty of room out there—enough to get outdoors and 
potter round in. Perhaps, too, it was the feeling in the air 
during those few warm days in the early part of March; 
and the way the daffodils and hyacinths along the back- 
yard fence began to sprout; and seeing the gardening 
items and the real-estate advertisements of country sub- 
divisions staring out of the daily papers. 

I wasn’t country-raised and knew practically nothing 
about making a living in the country; but I felt I knew 
about as much about making it there as in town, after my 
experience with my game leg. The more I thought about 
it the more I was convinced that a little country place was 
the place for me. 

Now I’m a countryman with a small place—a two to 
five acre place. I tell youit’s worthtrying! It’s madea 
man of me again! 

Of course the country doesn’t fit every man. It may do 
for one that’s crippled or untrained or oldish, but it’s no 
place for a lazy man. Even though you are not so young 
and strong as you used to be and can’t get any work in 
town, if you are willing to sit down in a chair and read all 
day—you’d better not go. 

But if you don’t care about reading anything much 
except the afternoon paper, and there’s no work you seem 
able to get, and you feel generally down because you can’t 
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If She Wouid Only Sympathize a Littie and 
Stop it Would be All Right 


do anything to help support the family, and you hate to be 
round all the time with the women folks, and don’t drink 
and don’t want to loaf round saloons, and are not sick 
exactly but able to be doing something, and had rather 
potter round than sit still, and are willing to do all sorts of 
work, and like to see things grow and a little place improve 
in value—why, you go to the country as soon as you can. 

I didn’t know anything about making a country place, 
but I decided the thing to do was to get a few acres where 
the ground was not too valuable on or near a suburban 
trolley line, with a five or ten cent fare in and out for 
Minnie, where my pottering efforts would help to make a 
living for the family and at the same time so increase the 
value of the place that we could sell at a good profit later. 
These two things, on general principles, I determined: To 
try to help support my family and to make the holding 
increase in value. 

When I broke the news to my wifeand Minnie I ceveetsd 
them to protest. But, no; they had felt the strain too 
much, the shortness of money, the cramped, hard, nervous 
tension, not to be glad of any change.that offered possible 
help. As for the children they went squealing with joy. 

I looked round considerably; the real-estate agents 
were glad to talk suburban property with a man who 
meant to buy, and offered me free rides to see places in all 
directions—but I did not at once find one to suit. 


Making a Fresh Start 


HERE the little houses were the ground seemed poor 

or overworked, or there was not enough of it, or the 
location was not what we wished, or it did not seem likely to 
increase in value, or there was too little house, or they 
asked too much money—always there seemed some 
objection. There usually is; objections are as easy to find 
as dust in the road. 

However, I saw a good deal of the surrounding country 
and picked up one point here and another there about 
small country places. Finally I decided to buy a few 
acres and build, for I considered that the best way to get 
my money’s worth of increased value. I sold my city cot- 
tage for $1500; and that, less $55 of accumulated winter 
debts, was the total amount of my wealth. 

I knew a young ‘‘archey-tect,’’ as some of the neigh- 
bors called him, a man of sense and reliability. I talked 
the matter over with him and told him what I wished to 
do. I wanted to get a place where I could raise a garden, 
keep some chickens and a cow—a place I could gradually 
make into something attractive, full of fruit and flowers, 
that I could sell at a good profit to some one able and 
willing to get a little ready-made country place. 

He caught on to the idea in a minute; and when I told 
him I should want him to help me build a little house that 


would do to add to when I got able, and that I was will- 
ing to pay for his taste in selecting a site, he went with 
me to look at the places I thought cheapest and best. 

At last we decided upon five acres of land slightly 
rolling, just enough to drain well, that set well up from 
the road, with a good view of the surrounding country. 

It wasn’t on a hill exactly, yet the road in front dipped 
down a little and the land opposite some more, until 
you somehow had a view stretched out before you of 
rolling country farms and pasture to the hills, seven 
miles away. 

“That will be worth five hundred dollars to you when 
you get your place done,” he said in a convincing way. 

I never would have thought all that out by myself, 
but I could see he knew what he was talking about and 
I found out later that he was right. 

The five-acre tract was about a thousand feet from 
the interurban carline on a county road, a newly metaled 
pike. It was nothing but an old field of weeds and 
grass and trumpet vine, scattered over with three rows 
of gnarled old apple trees—half full of deadwood—that 
hadn’t been trimmed in fifteen years. Those trees 
added greatly, however, in comfort and looks, until the 
trees I set out had time to grow. 

It was part of an abandoned orchard on a place that 
had run down under its former owner, until his death 
shortly before that and the division of the place among 
the heirs. That five acres I bought for $500 cash, and 
it was a bargain—within one thousand feet of a ten- 
cent carfare. It was the first piece sold off of the forty 
acres allotted to one of the heirs, who wished to get his 
money and stop working a while. The land about mine 
brought $125 and some $150 an acre before fall, 

I had heard so much from agents about property 
advancing along that carline and new subdivisions 
opening up that this seemed a lucky find. It was 
decidedly the best thing I.found, and it was a lucky 
find; but it came from three weeks’ hard search— 
looking, listening to what those said who ought to know, 
thinking, consulting and comparing; it wasn’t just the 
easy luck of dropping into something without trying. 


My game leg ached many a night on account of ‘that ; 


play—or work—for luck. 

I tell you this to show that it pays to look carefully 
before you buy. Often you can tell when an agent is 
telling you the truth, and often by dropping back to the 
place alone and talking to the neighbors you ean get a sack- 
ful of valuable information—the ins and outs of the family 
that own, why and how much they wish to sell, at what 
price the adjacent property is selling, what sort of land it 
is and how it can. be worked up, whether it is worn out or 
rested or not yet worked out, and—Oh, well, you understand 
you have to look into the matter of buying a country place 
just like anything else; investigate and get the opinion of 

persons who know and don’t just jump in at a chance. 

I had arranged to rent our cottage for two months after 
selling it, so had a little time to build something on the 
country tract; but I was eager to get out there as soon as 

possible. 

My wife and Minnie looked doubtful when they heard I 
had taken more than a third of what we had and put it into 
five acres of no-account orchard and field. But I guess 
they didn’t have the heart to.say much, for I had taken 
a new hold on life; I felt like a two-year-old at having 
something to do once more—another chance! 


v 


And No Matter Where 


I Was I Could Rest a Little When My Game Leg Got Too Tired 


_greenhorn and a lame one too. 


October a 


. 


I realized it was a serious thing to pull up stakes, s] 
our city property and start fresh in the country—a perfit 
But I felt if we didn’t ) 
buying fancy things—patent churns and incubators a} 
windmills—but put what we had where we could sell «| 
easily and get it back in case anything worse happened ) 
me, that we were reasonably safe. 

I didn’t think I knew it all and was always ready + 
advice—even if I didn’t take all given me without sifti; 
it a little and comparing it with the quality that some 3 
else gave away. | 

It may have been partly because it was the spring of te 
year, but just to go out and walk round those five ae; 
and look at the half-dead old apple trees and the remaj 
of last year’s weeds, and consider how I should run t 
fences, whether they should be of woven or barbed wire 
criss-crossed plank whitewashed, and where the house a} 
garden and chicken yard ought to go—why, in three da; 
it made me begin to feel like a different man! | 

Work ahead of me? Yes, lots of work, hard work; 1 
I didn’t mind plugging along at it out there, where 
owned down to the middle of the round earth and up in) 
the bluest part of the blue and white sky. For wasn’t) 
a new life, a new grip on life and work I was gettin! 
Couldn’t I raise vegetables, have a cow and chickens, aj b 
help support my family once more? Work, you sa 
Why, it was losing my grip on work that hurt so, droppi’ 
down below the level where a man has a chance. It w 
the chance to work once more that made it all so splend)! 
even to work as a plugging lame man can, in turning oy) 
afew abandoned acres into a partially supporting hon! 


Planning the Tiny House = | 


2 


HE house question caused me considerable anxiety 

I was determined I would not go into debt. We mig 
not have much and we might not have it finished, but, 
wasn’t going to take any chances in having a mortga_ 
hanging over the placetothreaten us. I had been knocki 
round the bottom of hard times too many months to) 
overconfident and assured of a fortune all at once, ey 
if we did work and save. 

I consulted my friend the “‘archey-tect”—I got _ 
calling him ‘“Arch’’--and asked him if we couldn’t p) 
up something that could be added to later on, and final) 
make a house good enough for the value the es wou 
eventually have. | 

“Yes,” he replied heartily; ‘that’s the right ide 
Only you may have to build a little temporarily to pie. 
out with if you say you can’t spare much money.” 

Of course I couldn’t spare much money; but told him) 
was willing to help the carpenter all I could if that wou 
cut down the cost. | 

I must have looked pretty anxious about iba: for. 
remember he hesitated before he answered, as if he didn 
want to knock my hopeful feet clear out from under me. 

“Yes, a little; and you can do a good deal on the mak 
shift building—sheds and summer kitchen and lean 
porches.” 

One bright afternoon we—my wife and Minnie and Ah 
and. I—selected the site for the house, while the ki 
explored the trees and bushes, looked for last year’s bir 
nests, screamed when they thought they had found 
snake in stepping on a crooked stick, and giggled ar 
shrieked when they found out what it was. It was a fir 
spring day, and everybod 
looked hopeful and ever 
thing seemed encouragin, 

We decided that perhay 
an acre and a half coul 
go into the front and sic 
yards. That seemed 
good deal out of five acre 
but Arch insisted that ¥ 
ought to have an attrac 
ive entrance effect if ¥ 
wished to sell to advantas 
later; and I realized that we coul 
stake out our proposed cow 1 
% ‘graze in our proposed front yar 

and that fruit trees would gro 
there as well as somewhere els 

I had a good well bored short! 
after that and I put in a pum 
That was necessary, for there ws 
no running water on the plac 
It cost me about $100 all tol 
but as a result we got a splemy 
supply of fine water. 

In regard to the house I aske 
Arch what he could do with $5 
He said he thought he could pl 
up two good frame rooms wit 
that—high ceilings, with conere 
foundation and stained -shing 
projecting roof, tiny attic sp 
with four-pane windows in ga 
ends for -ventilation above— 


be 
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_ toit that you are not going to talk 


~ wecould; it took that $55 to fill the 


_ about her ten dollars a week, but 


two rooms side by side making a broad front facing the 
road, to be eventually turned into a large living room and 
a bedroom if we wished. That meant my work thrown in 
and no front porch as yet. 

A temporary, post-foundationed, stained shingle-roofed 
and stained shingle-columned ten-foot-broad front porch 
all across the front would cost $50 more, even if I did much 
of the work on that; but we decided we must have it at 
once. That front porch made the difference from the start 
between a depressing unfinished makeshift of a house and 
a home. ; 

At the back of the two rooms a temporary structure 
of porch, dining room and kitchen, unplastered, built of 
upright stripped boards with rubberoid roofing, planned 
and framed up by the carpenter but stripped and boarded 
by me, was added at the additional cost of $100. The 
total cost of the two attractive good rooms, the attractive 
but temporary front porch and the rough makeshift of 
dining room, kitchen and back 
porch complete was $668, not 
counting my work under the direc- 
tion of the carpenter. That left us 
only about $165; but we had a 
home and we were out of debt. 

_ Before we had the house fairly 
started I had got a neighboring 
farmer to break up and prepare for 
cultivation four acres of the ground. 
Then I got him to put the front 
acre and a half in oats and grass 
and the back acre anda half in corn, 
leaving the acre just in front of that 
for garden. The acre round and 
back of the house I cleared up a 
little, cutting out the weeds and 
briars and dead apple growth. 
Later we used the dead branches 
for fuel; every little bit saved 
helped just that much, I calculated. 


We Move In 


"KNEW we'd have to figure out 
the smallest economies if we 
wished to make good and I told my 
wifeand Minnie that it was upto us 
todoit. Wehad hada terribletime 
making ends meet that winter and 
spring; in fact, they hadn’t quite 
met, although we pulled as hard as 


gap. Minnie was as good as gold 


she couldn’t make it the twelve or 
fourteen that we seemed to need. 

Before we moved out to the 
country we three had a long talk 
and determined that it was up to 
us to live mostly on what we could 
raise, helped out by a cow and 
some chickens. We decided that 
we could and would do it, even if 
it did mean doing without some 
things sometimes. 

I tell you there’s no use in minc- 
ing matters; if you’re hard up and 
want to get on you'll all have to 
pull together. Living in the coun- 
try may be made cheaper than living 
in town, but most likely at first it’s 
going to cost you more—unléss you 
just make up your mind and stick 


about economizing but are going to 
do it—are going to live for a while on milk and eggs and 
vegetables and soup meat and fruit and berries, with 
chicken for Sunday dinners late in the season. That’s the 
Way to get a start—that’s the way we did it. 

We moved into our two-room home before the sides were 


boarded up over the annex, on May 27, 1902. I shall never 


forget the date; it marked a point in my life that meant as 
Tuch to me as sighting land did to Columbus. 

We bought a good cow for $57 of the $165 and spent 
$12 more for chickens—hens and roosters, good stock but 
not fancy stock at first. I got some wire and had finished 
a chicken yard before we finished the house. 

Our cow supplied us with milk and butter and curd, 
plenty for all but none to sell, for we wished the children as 
well as the grown folks to have all they wanted. Although 
she did not bring us in any money that cow was one of our 
best assets. Of course I had to buy foodstuff for her and 
rent pasture that first summer; but the pasture of a 
neighbor only cost me $1.25 a month, and that and the 


_ feed together weren’t nearly as much as our former milk 


and butter bill. And you ought to have seen the way 
those kids began to grow! 

_ For beginners we had good success with the chickens 
from the first. Eggs and later chickens often helped us get 


beefsteak and bacon and sugar at the grocery. There was 
always a sale for fresh eggs. 

I never did like chickens much, except on the table, and 
I found that it meant a lot of trouble to raise them— 
cleaning out chicken houses, whitewashing, picking up 
little chicks out of the rain, feeding them when my wife 
could not—there’s a lot of little measly work about them. 
As for milking, I don’t hanker after it, not a bit. 

But I don’t mind that kind of work so much now, and 
even at first it did not seem so bad as I had thought; for 
with each part of the work, no matter how much I hated 
it, came the relieving thought that I was supporting my 
family. You don’t know how good that makes a man feel 
unless you’ve been knocked out of all chance of doing it— 
a when you would gladly have worked fourteen hours 
a day. 

Our place wasn’t pretty to look at that first summer; I 
had too much work to do and we had begun too late to get 


We Decided That Perhaps an Acre and a Half Could Go Into the Front and Side Yards 


it inshape. But you would have been surprised to see how 
much of Minnie’s ten dollars we saved each week, after 
getting a little start with the garden and chickens and cow. 

On the whole, we had a good garden even that first sum- 
mer and lived largely off of it. Early that spring, when 
most of my time was taken up helping round the building, 
I used to get seed catalogs and read them going in and out 
on the cars, and I would often stay out late and talk to the 
neighbors about their gardens, and work round and plant 
things. My garden was well planted, and we had rad- 
ishes, lettuce and green onions in eating order by the 
time we moved out. 

In studying those seed catalogs I was struck with the 
fact that my old apple trees seemed a sort of valuable 
calendar for planting, for the catalogs urged me to plant 
my beans, beets, carrots, celery, parsnips, squash and late 
tomatoes ‘‘when the apple is in bloom.” 

That phrase came so often in my reading as I went in 
and out on the cars, that the noise of the wheels for a while 
got to buzzing the rhyme: 

When the apple is in bloom, 
When the apple is in bloom, 
Beans and squash and beets and parsnips, 
Whem the apple is in bloom! 


My old apple trees didn’t do much that first year, 
though they did bloom enough to announce planting time; 
and we got plenty of knotty, wormy apples to pick over 
carefully and work up into apple sauce, dumplings and pies, 
which helped a lot. 

I gradually cut out the dead wood and used it for fuel, 
and had a man who knew his business trim up the trees. 
Then I worked about them, scrubbed the trunks with a 
certain highly recommended mixture, and sprayed the 
trees the next spring, with the result that the second year 
I got a fairly good crop of fairly good apples. I tell you it 
pays to work well over the few things you have on a small 
country place. 

We hadn’t much fruit, but we got some cheap from the 
neighbors and put up a quantity of canned stuff for winter 
use—canned fruits and vegetables, preserves and pickles. 
We saved plenty of dried beans and butter beans, and had 
some potatoes and cabbage that helped out greatly in the 
fall and early winter; and we had 
a bed of kale for winter greens. 

I got a surprising amount of 
work done even that first summer, 
although I was a green city chap 
with a game leg. At each side of 
the garden I had a little bench 
shaded by a few sticks of arbor coy- 
ered with bean vines, which made 
a cool resting place. I could work 
for half an hour or an hour, and 
then sit down and rest ten minutes. 
I had seven or eight of those little 
benches scattered about the place, 
each under shade; and no matter 
where I was I could rest a little 
when my game leg got too tired, 
and then go on working. Unless 
you’ve tried it you can’t imagine 
how much work you can get done 
in that way. 


Hedges and Fences 


MAY say here that the change 
to the country helped my wife’s 
spiritstoo. Shesaw possibilities for 
me, took fresh heart, and became 
not less sympathetic but less waily. 
Now don’t misunderstand me—I 
love my wife and she’s a great 
help. But she’s ten times more of 
a help as acheerer—entering enthu- 
siastically into my plans, exulting in 
my little two-by-four successes, and 
believing in me as she sees me doing 
alittlesomething that counts—than 
she ever was as asympathetic wailer. 
I thought much that first sum- 
mer about tree-planting and dec- 
orative improvement—those are 
Arch’s words—of the place, but 
could do little toward it until fall. 
Then, owing to the amount we had 
saved out of Minnie’s ten a week, 
we were able to do considerable. 

I talked things over with Areh— 
he used to come out every once in 
a while and take supper with us. 
I finally decided to grade down the 
front of our place neatly to the 
county road, for our land was about 
three feet higher than the road, sod 
that grade with blue grass, and 
make the front fencee—about two 
hundred and fifty feet across—of 
privet hedge, supported by wire, turned in at the center in 
a graceful curve to a large entrance gate. 

That entrance gate was at first of wood, hung between 
two rustic wooden posts. However, before the hedge got 
its growth I managed to get two pillars made of blocks of 
rough-dressed stone, had them half-covered with small- 
leafed English ivy, and had a substantial front gate of iron 
and wire put up, which was painted green to match the 
ivy. But I am going too fast; the new posts and gate 
came at the end of the third year. 

The privet hedge cost something, but not much more 
than a good board fence would have cost, and it looked 
classy—gave a tone to our place that was worth a good 
deal. I prepared the soil and helped plant it with great 
care. We liked the effect and promise of the hedge so 
much that we extended it back a hundred feet from the 
road on each side as a side division fence, which added still 
more classiness. 

Those first wooden front gateposts I covered with willow 
saplings about an inch and a half thick, cut from a neigh- 
bor’s place. This neighbor was glad for me to clean up for 
him all the underbrush and second-growth stuff I would, 
and I also got enough material for a large rustic trellis 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Johnny Gamble is Introduced to Feminine Fimamce — 


NY friend of Mr. Russel’s is wel- 
A come, I am sure,” declared 
Miss Purry, passing a clammy 
wedge of a hand to Johnny Gamble, who felt the 
chill in his palm creeping down his spine. “Of the 
Maryland Gambles?”’ 

“No; White Roads,” replied Johnny cheerfully, 
Miss Purry’s chiseled smile remained, but it was 
not the same. ‘“‘I came to see you about that 
vacant building site, just beyond the adjoining 
property.” 

Miss Purry shook her head. 

“T’m afraid I could not even consider selling it 
without a very specific knowledge of its future.” 
And her pale green eyes took on a slightly deeper 
hue. 

Val Russel stifled a sly grin. 

“This was once a very aristocratic neighbor- 
hood,”’ he informed Johnny with well-assumed 
sorrow. “Miss Purry is the last of the fine old 
families to keep alive the traditions of the district. 
Except for her influence, the new-rich have vul- 
garized the entire locality.” 

“Thank you,” cooed Miss Purry. “I could not 
have said that myself, but I can’t hinder Mr. Russel 
from saying it. Nearly all of my neighbors tried 
to buy the river-view plot, about which you have 
come to see me; but I did not care to sell—to 
them.” 

Her emphasis on the last two words was almost 
imperceptible, but it was there; and her reminiscent 
satisfaction was so complete that Johnny, who had 
known few women, was perplexed. 

“Tf all the old families had been as careful the 
Bend would not have deteriorated,’ Val stated 
maliciously, knowing just how to encourage her. 
“However, the newcomers are benefited by Miss Purry’s 
resolve—particularly Mrs. Slosher. The Sloshers are just 
on the other side of the drive from the vacant property, and 
they have almost as good a river view as if they had been 
able to purchase it and build upon it in the first place.” 

The green of Miss Purry’s eyes deepened another tone. 

““Mr. Slosher, who is now in Europe, was almost brutal 
in his determination to purchase the property,”’ she stated 
with painful repression. ‘‘The present Mrs. Slosher is a 
pretty doll, and he is childishly infatuated with her; but 
his millions cannot buy everything she demands.” 

Ignorant of social interplay as Johnny Gamble was, 
he somehow divined that William G. Slosher’s doll was 
the neighborhood reason for everything. 


He Thought That Her Finger Quivered and Her Cheek Paied—But 
These Were Dreams, He Knew 


ILLUSTRATED v4! 


By George Randolph Chester 
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“Tt Came to See You About That Vacant Building Site”’ 


“Tf you were only certain of what you intend to build 
there ——”’ she suggested, to break the helpless silence. 

“‘T have an apartment house in mind,” he told her. 

“That would be very large and very high, no doubt,” 
she guessed, looking pleased. 

“Tt’s the only kind that would pay,’ Johnny Gamble 
hastily assured her. ‘‘It would be expensive—no suite 
less than three thousand a year and nobody allowed to 
do anything.” 

“‘T’ll consider the matter,”’ she said musingly. 

“What about the price?”’ asked Johnny, whose mind 
had been fixed upon that important detail. ; 

“Oh, yes—the price,’ agreed Miss Purry indiffer- 
ently; “I’ve been holding it at two hundred thousand. I 
shall continue to hold it at that 
figure.” 

“Then that’s the price,’’ decided 
Johnny. ‘‘Can’t we come to an 
agreement now?” 

“Tomorrow afternoon at three,’’ 
she dryly insisted. 

He saw that she meant tomorrow 
afternoon at three. 

“Can’t I arrange with you for 
a twenty-four-hour option?” he 
begged, becoming anxious. 

“T shall not bind myself in any 
way,” she declared. ‘Tomorrow 
afternoon at three.” 

“That’s a beautiful piece of prop- 
erty,” commented Johnny as they 
drove by. ‘‘By George, the apart- 
ment house will shut those people 
off from the river!” 

“That’s the only reason she’d be 
willing to sell,’ replied Val. “‘What 
set you hunting up this property?”’ 

“The De Luxe Apartments Com- 
pany intends confining its opera- 
tions to this quarter. They’ll go 
scouting among the listed properties 
first—and they may not find this 
one until I am asking them two 
hundred and fifty for it.” 


WI 


-) isooiaes GAMBLE, always 
prompt, was ahead of time at 
the final committee meeting of the 
Babies’ Fund Fair, but Constance 
Joy did not seem in the least sur- 
prised at his punctuality. 
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‘I was in hopes you’d come early,” | 
she greeted him. “I want to show 

you the scoreboard of your game.” 

“Honest, did you make one?” he asked, half 
incredulous of his good fortune, as she led the way 
into the library; and his eyes further betrayed his | 
delight when she showed him the scoreboard itself, 

‘“See,’”’ she pointed out, “‘“you were to make five | 
thousand dollars an hour for two hundred working | 
hours, beginning on April twenty-senang and ending 
May thirty-first.” 

Johnny examined the board with eager interest. _ 
It was ruled into tiny squares, forty blocks long ang | 
seven deep. 

“T want to frame that when we’re through,” he | 
said, admiring the perfect drawing. 

‘Suppose you lose?” she suggested, smiling to 
herself at his unconscious use of the word “‘we.”’ 
“‘No chance,” he stoutly returned. “I have to. 
paste a five-thousand-dollar bill in each one of those | 

blocks.” 

“You’ve kept your paste-brush busy,” she con- | 
gratulated him, marveling anew at how he had done 
it, as she glanced at the record which she had her- | 
self set down. ‘“‘I have the little squares crossed | 
off up to two hundred and sixty-five thousand 
dollars.”’ 

“The money’s in Loring’s bank,” he cheerfully | 
assured her. ‘‘That pays me up to next Tuesday, | 
May second, at two o’clock. This is two o’clock, | 
Thursday. I have twenty-four working hours to | 
loaf.” 

“Lazy!” she bantered him. 
time; it’s only a safety margin.” 

Her eagerness about it pleased Johnny very much, 
When he had his million he intended to ask her | 
marry him; and it was pleasant to have her, all unaware | 
of his purpose, of course, taking such an acute interest in | 
this big game. | 

“Tf a man plays too safe he goes broke,” objected | 
Johnny seriously, still intent upon the diagram however. | 
“T notice that none of these Sundays or Saturday after- | 
noons have money in them. According to my plan I | 
also allowed for two possible holidays; but why are those | 
two special days left white?” 

“Well,”’ hesitated Constance, flushing slightly, “May. 
thirtieth is Decoration Day; and then I allowed for a | 
possible birthday.” 

“Birthday?” he repeated, perplexed. ‘‘ Whose?” 

“Oh, anybody’s,” she hastily assured him. “You can | 
move the date to suit. You know you said you weren’t | 
going to work on Sundays, evenings, holidays or birthdays.” | 

“T have but one birthday this year, and it comes in the 
fall,” he answered, laughing; then suddenly a dazzling | 
light blinded him. ‘“‘It’s the scorekeeper’s!’’ he guessed, _| 

In spite of all her efforts to prevent it Constance 
blushed furiously, ‘‘I had intended to givea little a 
on the nineteenth,” she confessed. 

“T’m coming!”’ he emphatically announced. | 
Aunt Pattie Borden swept into the room, and Johnny 
immediately felt that he had on tight shoes. He had once | 
made a fatal error before Aunt Pattie; -he had confessed to — 
having been a voter before he owned a dress suit. 

Paul Gresham arrived, and Aunt Pattie was as the | 
essence of violets. Paul, though American-born, was a 
second cousin of Lord Yawpingham. He was to marry | 
Constance. True, Constance had not yet said so, but she 
must. She would lose the million dollars left her by Aunt. 
Gertrude if she did not. Johnny and Paul sat and inwardly | 
barked at each other. Johnny almost barked outwardly. | 

Val Russel and Bruce Townley came, and everybody | 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Well, Johnny,”’ said Val, ‘I just now saw your newest. 
speculation driving down the Avenue in a pea-green gown > 
and a purple hat.” 

“T never had a speculation like that, ” denied Johnny. 

“Sounds like a scandal,” decided Bruce Townley. 4 | 

“You might as well tell it, Val,’ laughed Const ane | 
with a mischievous glance at J ohnny. | 

“Tt hasn’t gone very far as yet,’ replied Val, enjoyin ! 
Johnny’s discomfort, “but it promises well. J ohnny. and | 
I called upon a wealthy spinster, away up on Riverside 
Drive, this morning ostensibly to buy real estate.” x 

Val, leaning his cheek upon his knuckles with his middle | 
finger upon his temple, imitated Miss Purry’s languishing - 
air so perfectly that Aunt Pattie and Gresham, both of - 
whom knew the lady, could see her in the flesh—or at 
least in the bone. 


, Phat isn’t loafing 
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“¢Qstensible’ is a good word in that neighborhood,” 
opined Gresham lightly. ‘Were you trying to’ buy Miss 
Purry’s vacant riverfront property?”’ 

Notwithstanding his seeming nonchalance Gresham 

betrayed an earnest interest which Constance noted; and 
she turned to Johnny with a quick little shake of her head, 
but he was. already answering, and she frowned slightly. 

Mrs. Follison arrived, and after her the balance of 
the committee came trooping by twos and threes, a 
bright, busy, chattering mob which stopped all personal 
conversation. , 

Last of all came Polly Parsons, accompanied by Ashley 
Loring and Sammy Chirp and by the fluffy little orphan 
whom she had been keeping in school for the past three 
ears. 

: “T know I’m late,’”’ declared Polly defiantly; ‘but I 
don’t adopt a sister every day. I stopped at Loring’s 
office to do it, and I’m so proud I’m cross-eyed. Sister 
Winnie, shake hands with everybody and then run out in 
the gardens with Sammy.” 

- Dutifully Winnie, in her new rile of sister, shook hands 
with everybody and clinched their friendship with her 
wide blue eyes and her ingenuous smile; and, dutifully, 
Sammy Chirp, laden with her sun-hat and parasol and 
fan, her vanity box and lace handbag, took her out into 
the gardens, and the proceedings began as they usually 

did when Polly Parsons arrived. Sub-committees took 

cheerful and happy possession of the most comfortable 

locations they could find, and 

Constance Joy walked Ashley 

Loring out through the side porch. 
_ “There’s a very cozy and retired 

seat in the summer house,’’ she 

informed him. “‘I wish to have a 

téte-A-téte with you on a most 

important business matter.” 

“You may have a téte-a-téte with 
me on any subject whatsoever,” 
laughed Loring. “I suppose it’s 
about those Johnny Gamble at- 
tachments however.” 

“Tt’s about that exactly,” she 
acknowledged. ‘‘What have you 
learned of the one for fifty thou- 
sand dollars which was attempted 
to be laid against Mr. Gamble’s 
interest in that hotel property yes- 

_ terday?” 

“Very little,’ he confessed. “It 
_ was the result of a suit brought in 
an obscure justice’s court against 
the Gamble-Collaton Irrigation 
Company.” 

“Mr. Gamble did not know 
that his former firm owed such 
an amount, I suppose,” she con- 
jectured. 

“Certainly not,’’ replied Loring. 
“Tt was brought by a cheap loan 
shark, named Jacobs, on a note for 
money supposed to have been bor- 
rowed by Collaton to carry on the 
Western work.” 

Constance nodded. “Fraudulent, 
probably,” she guessed. 

_ “T think so myself,’”’ agreed 
Loring. ‘“'Thesummons was served 
| on Collaton, who confessed judg- 
_ ment, and the attachment was is- 
: sued. Trouble is, nobody can locate 
_ the Gamble-Collaton books.” 

“Perhaps they have been des- 

troyed,” mused Constance. 

“T doubt it,” returned Loring. 
“Tt would seem the sensible thing 

to do; but, through some curious psychology which I 
cannot fathom, crooks seldom make away with docu- 
mentary evidence.” 

_ “Who is helping Mr. Collaton?” asked Constance 
abruptly after a little silence. 

-“T do not know,” answered Loring promptly, looking 
her squarely in the eye. 

“Some one of our mutual acquaintance,” she persisted 
shrewdly. 

“Twice, now, attachments have been served on Mr. 
Gamble when the news of his having attachable property 
could only have come from our crowd.” 

They had turned the corner of the lilac screen and found 
a little summer house occupied by Sammy and Winnie, 
and the low, mellow voice of Winnie was flowing on and 
on without a break. 

“Tt’s the darlingest vanity purse I ever saw,’’ she bab- 
bled. “Sister Polly bought it for me this morning. She’s 
the dearest dear in the world! I don’t wonder you’re so 
crazy about her. How red your hand is next to mine! 
Madge Cunningham says that I have the whitest and 
tiest hands of any girl in school—and she’s made a 
pecial study of hands. Isn’t that the cunningest sapphire 
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ring? Sister Polly sent it to me on my last birthday; so 
now you know what month I was born’in.. Jeannette 
Crawley says it’s just the color of my eyes. She writes 
poetry. She wrote some awfully sweet verses about my 
hair. ‘The regal color of the flaming sun,’ she called it. 
She’s dreadfully romantic;. but the poor child’s afraid she 
never will have a chance on account of her snub nose. We 
thought her nose was cute though. Miss Grazie, our pro- 
fessor of ancient history, said my nose was of the most 
perfect Greek profile she had ever seen—just like that on 
the features of Clytie and with just as delicately formed 
nostrils. We set the funniest trap for her once. Somebody 
always told the principal when we were going to sneak our 
fudge nights, and we suspected it was one of the ugly girls— 
they’re always either the sweetest or the meanest girls in 
school, you know. We had a signal for it, of course—one 
finger to the right eye and closing the left; and one day, 
when we were planning for a big fudge spree that night, I 
saw Miss Grazie watching us pass the sign. There isn’t 
much escapes my eyes. Sure enough, that night Miss 
Porely made a raid. 

“Well, on Thursday, Madge Cunningham and myself, 
without saying a word to anybody, stayed.in Miss Grazie’s 
room after class and gave each other the fudge signal; and 
sure enough, that night ——” 

Constance and Loring tiptoed away, leaving the bewil- 
dered Sammy smiling ‘feebly into the eyes of Winnie and 
floundering hopelessly in the maze of her information. ° 


“711 Give You Until Tomorrow Night to Secure Your Highest Offer and 
Then I’ii Add Five Per Cent to It”’ 


“JT have it,’’ declared Constance. ‘That lovely little 
chatterbox has given me an idea.” 

“Ts it possible?” chuckled Loring. ‘Poor Sammy!”’ 

“He was smiling,’ laughed Constance. ‘“‘Here comes 
the chairman of the floorwalkers’ committee.”’ 

Gresham, always uneasy in the absence of Constance 
who was too valuable a part of his scheme of life to 
be left in charge of his friends, had come into the garden 
after them on the pretext of consulting the general 
committee. 

“Do you know anything about the Garfield Bank?” 
Constance asked Gresham in the first convenient pause. 

“Tt is very good so far as I have heard,” he replied 
after careful consideration. ‘Are there any rumors out 
against it?” 

“Quite the contrary,” she hastily assured him. “It is 
go convenient that I had thought of opening a small 
account there. Mr. Gamble transferred his funds to that 
bank today—and if he can trust them with over a quarter 
of a million I should think I might give them my little 
checking account.” 

_ When they were alone again Loring turned to her in 
surprise. ’ 


“T have Johnny’s money in my name. I didn’t know 
he had opened an account with the Garfield Bank,” he 
wondered. 

“Neither did I,’’ she laughed. 
a trap!” 


“T told a fib! I laid 
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R. GAMBLE, upon his arrival the following afternoon, 

found Miss Purry very coldly regretful that she had 
already disposed of her property for a working girls’ home, 
at a hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, having 
made a twenty-five-thousand-dollar reduction by way of a 
donation to the cause. Johnny drove back into the city 
rapidly—for he was now only sixteen hours ahead of his 
schedule. He was particularly out of sorts because Miss 
Purry had mentioned that the De Luxe Apartments Com- 
pany had been after the plot. It is small satisfaction to a 
loser to have his judgment corroborated. 

There was a Bronx project, involying the promotion 
of a huge, exclusive subdivision, which he had hoped to 
launch; but during his call upon Miss Purry that scheme 
went adrift through the sudden disagreement of the uncer- 
tain Wobbles brothers who owned the land. It was a day 
of failures; and at four o’clock he returned to the office 
and inscribed, upon the credit side of his unique little 
daybook, the laconic entry: 

“April 28. Two flivvers. $0.” 

Loring, pausing behind him and looking over his 
shoulder, smiled—and added a climax. ‘Jacobs attached 
* your account at the Garfield Bank 

today on that fifty-thousand-dollar 
note.” 

“That’s my first good laugh 
today,” returned Johnny. ‘I have 
no funds there.” 

“Gresham thought you had,” 
said Loring quietly. “A trap was 
laid to make him think so, and he 

' walked right into it.” 

“As soon as I have any place 
to keep a goat I’ll get Gresham’s,”’ 
declared Johnny. “So he’s really 
in on it.” 

“He’s seared,” stated Loring. 

“T hope he’s right,” returned 
Johnny. “I do wish they’d let me 
alone, though, till Thursday, June 
first.” 

On Saturday, the twenty-ninth, 
and on Monday, the first of May, 
Johnny Gamble was compelled re- 
luctantly to enter “‘flivvers” against 
his days’ labors; and on Tuesday 
at two o’clock Constance called 
him up. 

““Guilty!’? he acknowledged as 
soon as he heard her voice. ‘I’m 
caught up with my schedule. At 
four o’clock I’ll be ten thousand 
dollars behind. Everything I touch 
crawls right back in its shell.’ ~’ 

“They'll come out again,” she 
encouraged him. ‘‘I didn’t call you 
up, as your scorekeeper, to tell 
you that from this hour you will be 
running in debt to yourself, but 
that one of your projects has come 
to life again.” 

““Which one is that?” he eagerly 
inquired. 

“The property owned by that 
lady.on Riverside Drive. I.see by 
this morning’s paper that the 
working girls’ home is not to be 

_ built. I suppose you already know 
it however.” 

“T overlooked that scandal,’ he confessed. 
the building to be ugly enough?”’ : 

“This was a little obscure paragraph,’”’ she told him. 
“Tt was rather a joking item, based upon the fact that 
there is a great deal of ill feeling among the neighbors, who 
clubbed together and bought the option to prevent a 
building of this character from being erected. I’m so glad 
you didn’t know about it!” 

Her enthusiasm’ was contagious. Johnny himself was 
glad. It seemed like a terrific waste of time to have to 
wait a month before he could tell her what he thought of 
her; but he had to have that million! 

“Youw’re a careful scorekeeper,” he complimented her. 
“T’ll go right after that property. Does the item say who 
controls it now?” 

“T have the paper before me. I’ll read you the names,” 
she returned with businesslike preparedness: “Mr. James 
Jameson-Guff, Mr. G. W. Mason, Mr. Martin Sheats, 
Mr. Edward Kettle.” 

‘All the neighbors,’’ he commented. ‘“‘They don’t like 
honest working girls, I guess. That’s a fine crowd of 
information you’ve handed me. I ought to give you a 
partnership in that million.” 


“Wasn't 
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" “You just run along or you’ll be too late!” she urged 
im. 
hours you donate to the Babies’ Fund Fair. By-the-way, 
from whom do you suppose that option was purchased?’ 

“Gresham?” inquired Johnny promptly and with such 
a thrill of startled intensity in his tone that Constance 
could not repress a giggle. 

“No; James Collaton,’”’ she informed him. ‘That’s all 
the news. Hurry, now! Report to me, won’t you, as soon 
as you find out whether you can secure the property? I 
haven’t made an entry on my scoreboard since last 
Wednesday night. Goodby.” 

“Goodby,” said Johnny reluctantly; but he held the 
*phone open, trying to think of something else to say until 
he heard the click which told him that she had hung up. 

Last Wednesday night! Why, that was the night he 
had given the dinner in celebration of his passing the 
quarter-of-a-million mark; and after he had taken her 
home from the dinner she had sat up to rule and mark 
that elaborate scoreboard! Somehow his lungs felt very 
light and buoyant. 

Collaton, though? How did he get into the deal? Sud- 
denly Johnny remembered Val Russel’s joking at the 
committee meeting. Gresham again! 

“Loring, I don’t think I can wait.till June first to get 
after the scalps of Gresham and Collaton,” he declared as 
he prepared to go out. “I want to soak them now.” 
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AMES JAMESON-GUFF, so christened by his wife, 

but more familiarly known among his associates as 
Jim Guff, received Johnny Gamble with a frown when he 
understood his errand. 

“You’re too late,” he told Johnny. ‘“‘We’ve turned the 
option over to our wives to do with as they pleased. We’re 
to have a swell yacht club out there now. I think that’s 
a graft too!” 

“Tf you get stung again, Mr. Guff, let me know,” offered 
Johnny, “and I’ll have you a bona-fide apartment-house 
proposition in short order.” 

“Nyagh!” observed Mr. Guff. 

Johnny dutifully reported to his scorekeeper the result 
of his errand and, that evening, to explain it more fully he 
went out to her house; but he found Gresham there and 
nobody had a very good time. 

On the following morning he saw in the papers that the 
Royal Yacht Club, a new organization, the moving spirit of 
which was one Michael T. O’Shaunessy, 
was to have magnificent headquarters 
on Riverside Drive—and he immediately 
went tosee Mr, Guff. Mike O’Shaunessy 
was a notorious proprietor of roadhouses 
and ‘‘clubs” of shady reputation, and 
there was no question as to what sort 
of place the Royal Yacht Club would be. 

Mr. Guff was furious about it. 

“T knew it,” he said. ‘‘The women 
have just telephoned me an authoriza- 
tion to send for this Jacobs blackguard 
and buy back the option.” 

“Jacobs?” inquired Johnny. 
Abraham Jacobs?” 

“That’s the one,” corroborated Guff. 
“Why, do you know him?” 

‘‘Heis a professional stinger,” Johnny 
admitted. “He stung me, and Collaton 
helped,” answered Gamble, linking things 
together in his own mind. 

“‘T’ve no doubt of it,’”’ responded Guff. 
“Tt was a put-up job in the first place. 
By-the-way, Gamble, you used to be in 
partnership with Collaton yourself.” 

“That’s true enough,” admitted 
Johnny. ‘Possibly I’d better give you 
some references.”’ 

“Give them to the women,” 
Guff. 

An hour later Johnny ’phoned Guff. 

“Did you repurchase the option from 
Jacobs?”’ he inquired. 

“Yes!’’ snapped Guff, and hung up. 

The facts that the De Luxe Apart- 
ments Company was hot after the 
property and that he himself was now 
four hours behind his schedule, with 
nothing in sight, drove Johnny on, in 
spite of his dismal forebodings. 

Mrs. Guff he found to be a hugely 
globular lady, with a globular nose, the 
lines on either side of which gave her 
perpetually an expression of having just 
taken quinine. In view of her recent 
experiences she was inclined to call the 
police the moment Johnny stated his 
errand, but he promptly referred her to 
some gentlemen of unimpeachable com- 
mercial standing. She coolly ’phoned 
them in his presence and was satisfied. 


“Not 


retorted 


“T’ll take my commission in the five-thousand-dollar ° 
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“You must’ understand, however,” 
severely, ‘‘the only way in which we will release this 
option is that nothing but a first-class apartment house, of 
not less than ten stories in height and with no suites of less 
than three thousand a year rental, shall be erected.” 

“T’ll sign an agreement to that effect,’’ he promptly 
promised. 

“And how much do you offer us for the property?” 

“Two hundred thousand,’ he returned, making a 
conservative guess at the amount they must have paid for 
the two options. 

A deepening of the quinine expression told him that he 
had: undershot the mark. 

“Two hundred and ten thousand,’’ he quickly amended. 

A chocolate-cream expression struggled feebly with the 
quinine; and Johnny, who could translate the lines of the 
human countenance into dollars and cents with great 
accuracy, knew instantly that their two options had cost 
them thirty thousand dollars, and that he was offering the 
four ladies a profit of one thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth of gowns or diamonds each. 

“That will be the most I can give,” he still further 
amended. ‘‘I am prepared to write you a check at any 
moment.” 

“T think I can call a meeting at once,’ 
and did so by ’phone. 

Mrs. Sheats, who came over presently, was an angular 
woman who kept the expression of her mouth persistently 


’ she informed him, 


sweet, no matter what her state of mind might be; and° 


she was very glad indeed that, so long as Miss Purry 
insisted upon permitting a building of any sort to be erected 
opposite the Slosher residence, they were protecting that 
estimable lady in her absence by insuring a structure of 
dignity and class. 

Mrs. Kettle, who was a placid lady of mature flesh 
and many teeth, and who carried ounces upon ounces of 
diamonds without visible effort, bewailed the innovation 
which Miss Purry was forcing upon them, but felt a right- 
eous glow that, under the circumstances, they were doing 
so nobly on behalf of Mrs. Slosher. 

Mrs. Mason, who was a little, dry, jerky woman 
whose skin creaked when she rubbed it, whose voice 
scratched and whose whole personality suggested the rasp 
of saw-filing, was by her own confession actuated by less 
affectionate motives. 

“‘T’m glad of it!’ she snapped. ‘‘Mrs.-Slosher is always 
talking about their superb river view and the general 


**She’s Dreadfully Romantic; But the Poor Child’s Afraid She Never Wiil 
Have a Chance on Account of Her Snub Nose’”’ 


she said to him. 
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superiority of the Slosher location, the Slosher won 
the Slosher everything! I’m glad of it!” “f 
The other ladies felt that Mrs. Mason was very catty. f. 
At four o’clock that afternoon Johnny entered in his | 
book: 
“May third. To seven hours—nine. hours behind 
schedule—$35,000. To Purry speculation, $210,000.” 
To offset this was: 
“May third. Toachance, $0.” 


Ee eae, 


Vv ‘ | 

ITTING tight and watching the hands of his watch go. 
round, with a deficit of five thousand dollars an hour | 
piling up against him, was as hard work as Johnny Gamble _ 
had ever done; and yet he knew that, if he succumbed to 
impatience and went to the De Luxe Apartments Com- 
pany before they came to him, he would relinquish a fifty | 
per cent advantage. He saw another day slipping past him, | I 
with a total deficit of sixteen hours behind his schedule— 
or an appalling shortage of eighty thousand dollars—when, 
at one o’clock on Thursday, the expected happened—and 
a brisk little man, with a mustache which would have 
been highly luxuriant if he had not kept it bitten off as | 
closely as he could reach it, dropped in, inquired for Loring, 
jerked a chair as close to him as he could get it and said, 
in one breath: | 

“Want to sell your river-view property ts $| 

“ Certainly,” replied Loring, in whose name the property 
stood. “Mr. Gamble is handling that forme. Mr. Chase, 
Mr. Gamble.” 

Mr. Chase, holding on to his chair, jumped up, Te | 
over to Johnny and once more jerked the chair close up. 

“How much do you want for it?” he asked. ‘| 

“Two hundred and seventy-five thousand.” | 

“Too much. I understand it’s restricted to apartments | 
house purposes alone?” | 

77 Yes. ” j 

“Not less than ten stories and a minimum rental of, 
three thousand dollars a suite?”’ | 

e Yes. ” , | 

“You can’t sell it for that price with those restrictions.” 

“We can build on it,” replied Johnny calmly. | 

“You won’t,’”’ asserted Mr. Chase with equal convic- 
tion. ‘You bought it to sell. I’ll give you two hundred | 
and fifty thousand.” 

“No,” refused Johnny quite bravely, though with a a | | 
icky feeling as he thought of that appallingly swift schedule. 

“All right,” said Chase. ‘“T’ll hold. 
the offer open at that figure for forty- | 
eight hours. I think you’ll come to it.” | 

“T doubt it,’ responded J ohnny, | 
smiling; but he was afraid he would. 

In less than an hour he received an 
unexpected call from Mrs. Guff, who 
was in such secret agitation that she, 
quiveredlikejelly whenever shebreathed. | 

“Mr. Guffi and myself have decided to. 
take Miss Purry’s river-view property | | 
off your hands,” was the glad tidingy | 
she conveyed to him, smiling to share 
delight. “We can’t think of letting that 
river view slip by us.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” he announced. 
with gratification, as he thought of Mr 
Chase. “Have you secured the consent _ 
of your partners in the option to waive i 
the apartment-house requirements?” | 

“Oh, no!” she ejaculated, shocked | 
that any one should think that are 
“We have decided to build the apart- 

| 


ment house and to live there.” 
“To live there!” he repeated, remem- 
bering the elaborate Guff residence. 
“Yes, indeed!’’ she enthusiastically 
exclaimed. ‘You know the property | 
slopes down to the river beautifully, and | 
exquisite private terraced gardens coum 
be built there. We could take the entire | 
lower floor of the apartment building 
for ourselves, with a private driveway 
arched right through it; and we could - 
take the first three floors of the rear part 
for our own use, with wonderful Vene- 
tian balconies overlooking the terraces | 
and the river. The remaining apart-_ 
ments would have entrances on the two | 
front corners, leaving us all the effect of | 
a Venetian palace. Don’t you think) 
that’s clever?” ell 


smiling emphasis, and mentally raisi 
Chase’s ultimatum ten per cent. 
“T suppose you'll want to charge 


oats he might not, since he had ae | a 
it so recently—and through them, } 
(Continued on Page 61) 


to advantage? Do you want to double your 
output? If you are a going concern, with fair 
sredit, manufacturing any article of general use, we can 
supply you with additional capital to any reasonable 


amount and double your output. Don’t delay!” 


' Twice before, E. Addison Humphrey had noticed this 
‘ynnouncement printed in bold type on the want-ad page 
of the Big Rapids Express. He was a going concern, man- 
‘ufacturing an article of general 
4ase—to wit, a patent wooden 
oven. Naturally he wanted to 
Jouble his output and he needed 
inane capital quite badly. 

| “Tt’s perfectly ridiculous!” he 
i led to his wife. ‘‘Here’s 
jao end of business waiting to be 
done—no end of people ready 
be buy my ovens; but I can’t 
make any more ovens without 
enlarging my plant and I can’t 
sell any more ovens without 
more working capital. If I en- 
large the plant I won’t have 
any more working capital, and 
if [have more working capital I 
leant enlarge the plant. For 
lack of about fifty thousand 
dollars I keep tripping myself 
up and falling on my nose.” 

| The first time he read the 
advertisement, however, it 
sounded so much like a fairy 
tale that he merely wondered 
what the game might be. The 
second time it made a more 
lasting impression. The third 
time he dropped a note to the 
address given—a post-office box 
in Chicago. At any rate, he told 
himself, that would cost only a 
two-cent stamp. 

Five days later he received a brief, businesslike reply on 
the neatly engraved letter-head of Halleck & Company, 
Bankers, at an address on Dearborn Street, Chicago. The 
reply said that, having looked up the Humphrey Wooden 
Oven Company and found it met their requirements, Mr. 
Halleck would take pleasure in calling upon Mr. Humphrey 
at Vale the following Thursday. 

Mr. Halleck’s double chin was considerably bigger than 
his chin proper. This feature, together with a flat nose 
and unusually protuberant brown eyes set low in the 
sloping expanse of head, gave him an odd resemblance 
to a frog. His manner, however, was unassuming, candid 
and amiable. 

“How much additional capital could you use to advan- 
tage, Mr. Humphrey?” he inquired as soon as he had 
. ae himself at the oven inventor’s modest little 
office. 

“A hundred thousand dollars,” Addison replied— 
although his dearest dream was really fifty thousand. 

“We can get it for you,” said Mr. Halleck complacently. 
Clasping his fat hands across his ample stomach he added 
with a good-natured smile: “‘Probably you’d like to know 
how we’re going to doit. How many inhabitants are there 
in this town, Mr. Humphrey?” 

Addison did not see the connection, but replied that the 
population of Vale was about fifteen hundred. 

“Go over ’em in your mind, Mr. Humphrey,’ the banker 
counseled, ‘‘and tell me how many you can pick out that 
have got anywhere from five to twenty-five thousand 
dollars in such shape that they can lay their hands on it 
and at the same time are not engaged in any very strenu- 
ous business—I mean retired farmers, fellows with a little 
stake who are only puttering round, and so on.” 

“Why, I suppose I could pick out a dozen,’ Addison 
replied after a minute’s reflection. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Halleck. “It’s the same way in 
every little town and medium-sized town all over the 
United States, Mr. Humphrey. This is a mighty rich 
country and Wall Street ain’t got it all by a long shot—not 
yet. The country’s full of fellows with a little stake who’ve 
got plenty of leisure—retired farmers and so on. It’s our: 
business to find those fellows. Here you are, located in 
Vale, with a fine, promising business that only needs more 
capital and a larger outlet to make a big success. Here’s 
John Smith, of Vale, with five thousand dollars that he’s 
getting six or seven per cent on and nothing very much to 
do. He wouldn’t invest his five thousand dollars with 
you—not in a million years! He sees your plant every 
day—sees you every day. Probably he thinks you’re 
| - He wouldn’t invest with you. We tell him about a 
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plant to make onion oil down in Texas—a fine, promising 
business that only needs a little more capital and a bigger 
outlet to make a big success. He’ll go right in for that. 
The Texas man, next door to the onion plant, will go 
right in for your wooden-oven business up here in Vale. 
That’s human nature, Mr. Humphrey.” 


“By Jolly! Jimmy Wicketts Has Went and Hung Himself!”’ 


“Well, sir, I guess you’re right about that,’ said Addi- 
son who, in fact, had been led to the same conclusion by 
his own experience in attempting to raise capital at home. 

“Now, you take the fellows I’m speaking about, Mr. 
Humphrey,” the banker continued placidly —‘“‘the retired 
farmer who’s had to fight hail and drought and chinch 
bugs, and so on; the fellow who’s made a little stake and 
sold out and is puttering around—that fellow, the world 
over, thinks a regular salary is a passport to the earthly 
paradise. There are a million men in the United States, 
Mr. Humphrey, who’d rather be postmaster at a thousand 
dollars a year than be President. How many men are 
there here in Vale who think a regular salary of a hundred | 
dollars a month is the same thing as owning the mint?” 

“Well, a good many, no doubt,” said Addison who 
again didn’t see the connection. 

“Exactly; so here’s what we do,” said Mr. Halleck— 
puffing gently, for he had stooped over and lifted a silver- 
bound morocco case from the floor: ‘We sell a man five 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock in your company and we 
give him the agency for the sale of your ovens in a certain 
district —say, a dozen counties, a Congressional district, a 
state—depending on population and so forth. We give 
him the agency in that district for ten years at a regular 
salary of a hundred dollars a month.” 

The inventor looked rather startled as he calculated 
that, if Mr. Halleck appointed twenty agents for him at a 
salary of a hundred dollars a month, the total salary charge 
would be twenty-four thousand dollars a year! 

The banker, however, had taken a sheet of blue paper 
bearing a printed form out of the silver-mounted morocco 
case, and now offered it to the inventor, saying: ‘‘There’s 
asample contract.”” The document recited, in large, clear 
type, that blank company thereby appointed blank as its 
exclusive agent in blank territory for a term of ten years at 
a salary of one hundred dollarsa month. Beneath, in small 
type, appeared various stipulations as to the duties of the 
company and of the agent. Among the latter was the fol- 
lowing: “‘The agent agrees that his sales shall amount to 
at least twenty-five hundred dollars each month.” 

“You get the point?” Mr. Halleck observed with 
unruffled composure as Addison, having reached that 
clause, looked up at him. “If a man sells twenty-five 
hundred dollars’ worth of your ovens in a month you can 
well afford to pay him a hundred dollars, for that would 
be a commission of only four per cent on his sales. If he 
don’t sell twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth you don’t pay 
him the salary.” 

“T see,” Addison murmured thoughtfully. ‘“Do—er— 
do many of ’em read that clause before they sign?” 
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“Some do and some don’t,” Mr. Halleck replied 
placidly. ‘‘Some read it and object to it. In that case 
we say: ‘Why, a live man ought to sell five thousand 

dollars’ worth of these goods in a month. If you don’t 
think you can sell twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth 
you're not the man we're looking for. We want only 
live, energetic men.’ After a man’s been talked to in that 
strain a few minutes he usually swells out his chest like a 
pouter pigeon and signs right away. It’s all straight and 
square and legal, Mr. Humphrey. 
It’s fair enough too. Don’t you 
think a live man ought to be 
able to sell twenty-five hundred 
dollars’ worth of your ovens in a 
month?” 

“Oh, sure! Sure he could!” 
Addison replied confidently. 
“Yes, sir; that oven will sell 
like hot cakes with the right 
man behind it!” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Halleck 
complacently. “Well, then, we 
can get you what capital you 
need and we can get you a staff 
of good, live agents scattered 
over the country.” 

Addison paused a moment 
and inquired modestly: ‘What 
are your terms, Mr. Halleck?’’ 

“Thirty-five cents,” the ban- 
ker replied as though that were 
rather a matter of course — 
“thirty-five cents on the dollar. 
We pay all expenses, you under- 
stand, and turn over to you 
sixty-five cents for every dollar 
of stock we place.” 
oh The arithmetical problem 
BENET which these terms presented was 
RYU GER - so simple that Addison could 

have done it instantly in his 

head; but he worked it out on a 
sheet of paper because, for a moment, he couldn’t think of 
anything else to do. If he issued a hundred thousand 
dollars of stock Halleck & Company would turn sixty-five 
thousand dollars over to him and retain thirty-five thousand 
for their services. 

Mr. Halleck noticed the computation; and, as the 
inventor remained speechless, he observed calmly: ‘I 
believe you said you wanted to raise a hundred thousand 
dollars. In that case, of course, you would issue a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars of stock. At sixty-five cents on 
the dollar it would net you ninety-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars.” 

“Seems to me,’’ Addison ventured to suggest quite 
meekly, “thirty-five per cent is a pretty high commission.” 
Indeed he felt curiously flattened out. 

‘For placing the stock of a practically unknown con- 
cern that’s got nothing to speak of except prospects?” 
Mr. Halleck asked with good-natured sarcasm. ‘‘Where 
could you go to raise that amount of capital? Would 
your bank here help you to ninety-seven thousand dollars 
on any terms whatever? If your concern, Mr. Humphrey, 
was a hundred times bigger and better known than it is, 
and you went down to Wall Street to raise capital—and 
saw how they trimmed you there—you’d think we were 
amateurs!” 

“Well, I suppose that’s so—I suppose that’s so,” 
Addison assented. 

‘Tf we give you all the capital you need, Mr. Humphrey, 
and a new selling organization, and you can’t win out 
against a thirty-five-per-cent commission, you might as 
well give up,” said Mr. Halleck with perfect good nature. 

“You're right there,” the inventor assented heartily. 
He felt confident, indeed, that with plenty of capital he 
could win against anything. ‘But here’s a difficulty, Mr. 
Halleck: I issue a hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
new stock and you sell it. Then the control of the com- 
pany will have passed out of my hands. Your people will 
hold a great majority of the stock.” 

This objection seemed really to surprise the banker. 

“Why, of course, you wouldn’t let control of the company 
pass out of your hands!” he said as though he were instruct- 
ing an infant not to touch the hot stove. “If you issued a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of stock for me to sell 
you’d issue, say, two hundred thousand dollars to yourself, 
so you’d still have a majority of the stock.” 

The inventor looked rather embarrassed, realizing that 
Mr. Halleck must consider him very simple-minded; and 
the banker added indulgently: ‘“‘You needn’t deliver a 
dollar of stock to us until we’ve paid for it. You can 
send the stock to any bank in Chicago that you like, with 
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instructions to deliver it to us when we pay for it at the 
rate of sixty-five cents on the dollar. You take no chances 
whatever.” 

To that arrangement, certainly, there could be no 
objection; and after Mr. Halleck departed—with a con- 
tract duly signed, sealed and delivered—the principal 
doubt in the inventor’s mind was as to whether the banker 
could really place the stock. That he was about to receive 
almost a hundred thousand dollars of capital seemed so 
much like going to a prince’s ball in a magic coach with a 
fairy godmother that he could hardly believe it. 

Mr. Halleck had mentioned thirty to sixty days as the 
period within which some returns might be expected. 
With delight, yet with doubt, Addison paced off the ground 
that would be occupied by the extension of his plant, drew 
up specifications, figured the cost of building and sent for 
estimates on the machinery. At the end of six weeks he 
received a terse, yet indescribably precious, notice from 
the Titanic National Bank of Chicago that Halleck & 
Company had taken up twenty thousand dollars of his 
stock, paying therefor thirteen thousand dollars, which 
sum lay to his credit in the bank. 

Two days later he was notified that ten thousand dollars 
of additional stock had been taken up and paid for. By 
that time he had engaged, in Vale and near-by towns, three 
stonemasons, five bricklayers and four carpenters; he was 
wiring for carlots of building material and preparing to 
place a contract for new machinery. 

Thereafter no week passed without bringing notice that 
Halleck & Company had taken up more stock and paid in 
more money to his credit. The vicinity of the oven plant 
was littered with stone, brick, mortar and lumber. Every 
morning before seven o’clock Addison was there to urge on 
the dozen workmen. Twice he ran over to Chicago on the 
night train to see with his own eyes how the new machinery 
was coming on. Hour by hour his dearest dream embodied 
itself in masonry, iron and wood. At last he was going to 
have an oven plant that would be something like. It wasa 
very busy and a very happy time with him. 

He had to have his breakfast at six o’clock. Frequently 
at noon he sent Lute Morrow uptown to get him a sand- 
wich instead of going home to the midday dinner. Supper 
was more apt to be at eight o’clock than at the orthodox 
hour of six. 

It was half past eight one evening in June.- Mrs. 
Humphrey had already eaten and put the baby to bed. 
She sat at the table with her husband for company— 
noticing with solicitude that he was dead-tired as usual. 
Hé was very contented, however. At the rate they were 
going, he told her, the walls would be up within ten days. 
The machinery company promised to make a shipment by 
July fifteenth. 

“That’s good,’ she commented rather perfunctorily. 
“T hate to see you work so hard, Addy; and yet—well, 
thank Heaven, you’re an honest man! I mean, if a man’s 
making his money honestly his working hard doesn’t 
matter. I heard a terrible thing today. Mrs. Wicketts 


has lost all her money.” 

“Why, how did that happen?’ Addison inquired 
sympathetically. 

“You know Jimmy has never been able to work much,” 
Mrs. Humphrey continued gravely—Jimmy being the 
“People here blame him for living on 


widow’s grown son. 


Workmen Dropped Their Toois One 
by One as the Inventor Went Along 


his mother and say he’s lazy; but he’s lame and 
half sick, and I don’t believe he can work much, 
Maybe he isn’t very bright, but he can’t help that 
any more’n he can help being lame. It seems a 
concern down in St. Louis got hold of him through 
an advertisement. This concern appointed 
Jimmy agent for a company in Colorado that’s 
making a new kind of berry crate. They gave 
him a contract by which he was to have a salary 
of a hundred dollars a month if he’d invest five 
thousand dollars in the company.” 

The fork slipped from Mr. Humphrey’s nerve- 
less hand and he gaped at his wife in helpless 
fascination. He had not deemed it necessary to 
tell her—or any one else in Vale—exactly how 
he was raising additional capital for his oven 
business. 

“You know, all Mrs. Wicketts had was her 
little house and five thousand dollars in First 
National Bank stock,’ Mrs. Humphrey con- 
tinued, her mind too absorbed in the story to 
notice her husband. ‘The bank stock paid eight 
per cent right along and she and Jimmy could 
just manage to live on that; but she sold her bank stock 
and put the money in this berry-crate concern. Of course 
it seemed a fine thing for Jimmy to earn a hundred dol- 
lars a month, besides getting dividends on the berry-crate 
stock; but the company has never paid him any salary, 
and down in the contract somewhere it says he isn’t to 
have any salary unless he sells so many berry crates—a 
great many more than he’s ever been able to sell. Then 
it seems the company has about ten times as much stock 
as it ought to have, so there isn’t much prospect of divi- 
dends. Mrs. Wicketts has mortgaged her house for five 
hundred dollars. When that’s gone goodness knows what’s 
to become of them! The poor woman is almost crazy. 
Mr. Reimer tells her that, though the whole thing is a 
swindle, it’s doubtful whether the law could touch the 
men; anyway, that would take money—and she hasn’t 
any. You wouldn’t think it possible there could be such 
villains in the world, Addy, would you?” she concluded 
sadly, looking round at her husband. “Oh! I’m sorry I 
told you, tired as you are!” she added quickly and con- 
tritely for Mr. Humphrey had turned pale. 

Halleck & Company had already placed seventy thou- 
sand dollars of his stock, paying forty-five thousand five 
hundred dollars therefor into the Titanic National Bank. 
He had actually spent fifteen thousand dollars of this 
money and was under binding obligations to spend twenty 
thousand dollars more in completing the extension to his 
plant and installing the machinery for which he had con- 
tracted. He might possibly call off the deal with Halleck 
& Company, return them the money they had paid in and 
require them to return his stock; but in that case he must 
raise thirty-five thousand dollars from some other source 
to cover the payments he had already made and contracted 
to make in extending the plant. What other source was 
there? He could see none. 

A fortnight after this conversation at the supper table, 
Mrs. Humphrey secretly consulted their physician about 
her husband. His condition alarmed her, she said; he 
looked all tired out—she was sure he was breaking down 
from overwork; yet any suggestion from her that he ought 
to see the doctor or take a rest made him angry; that was 
the most alarming symptom of all—he had grown so 
irritable and morose she hardly knew him. 

The next morning’s mail brought Addison two familiar 
envelopes—one bearing the return ecard of the Titanic 
National Bank, the other that of Halleck & Company. 
They contained notice that additional stock had been 
placed and paid for. Al- 
together, Halleck & Com- 
pany had now sold one 
hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of the stock in five- 
thousand-dollar lots. 

“Twenty of ’em—twen- 
ty,’ the inventor muttered 
as he glowered down at 
the list of his new stock- 
holders. “‘I wonder how 
many Mrs. Wickettses and 
Jimmy Wickettses there 
are in the bunch?” 
Whereupon something 
gave his heart a sharp 
twist and he thought de- 
spairingly: ‘Why didn’t I 
stop ’em two weeks ago 
when they had sold only 
seventy thousand dollars 
of stock? - Why didn’t I? 
Why don’t I stop ’em 
SOV OS ae, now?” 

He really couldn’t 
answer those damning 
questions — except that, 
seeing no way out of the 
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muddle, he had just sat still in a kind of gloomy paralysi_ 
and let the muddle grow. Sounds of building penetrate, 
his office, but they gave him no pleasure. Nowadays. 
instead of eating and almost sleeping on the building | 
he left the workmen to themselves. 

Presently he dropped back into his dull paralysis an | 
mechanically took up the matters on his desk whic) 
required attention. A little later he was aware that Lut, 
Morrow had shuffled into the office, but he was aware | | 
only as one whose mind is otherwise employed may 
aware of a chair or like article of furniture near by. Soun 
which indicated that Lute was deliberately helping himall| 
to a seat and lighting a pipe made only a vague impressio} 
upon his mind. Formerly—since it was evident that Luts 
wouldn’t work except when he felt like it—Addison hat 
tried to have him do his loafing outside the office; bu 
latterly he had given up even that rudimentary attempt a 
discipline. 

A minute passed; then Lute himself broke the silenf| 
by remarking thoughtfully: “By jolly! By jolly!” 
““What’s the matter with you now?” Addison grumble. 
absently and unsympathetically. 

“Well, sir,’ Lute replied very deliberately—‘ Well 
sir—by jolly!—Jimmy Wicketts has went and hung him 
self! They just found him.” 

Quite as though it were a continuation of the task | 
had in hand, the inventor reached into a drawer, took ow) 
some telegraph blanks and wrote two messages: One 
addressed to Halleck & Company, said: ‘Sell no mor 
stock; have made other arrangements; will see you soon,’ 
The other was addressed to the Titanic National Banl 
and read: “‘ Deliver no more stock to Halleck & Company.’ 

“Take these over to the railroad station and send ’em of 
right away,” he instructed Lute, handing him the messages 

Rising from his desk at the same time, he proceedec 
through the old plant to the new extension. The firs! 
workman he addressed was plainly astonished, but laic 
down his tools after a moment’s conversation. Successive 
workmen were astonished also, but dropped their tools ont 
by one as the inventor passed along. At the end of half ar 
hour the place was silent and deserted. 

The remainder of the day Addison spent in his office 
sending out for a sandwich at noon; but his occupatior 
had no direct connection with the wooden-oven trade 
About four o’clock he called Lute Morrow into the office 
and bade him sit down. 

“T want you to go to Big Rapids on the evening trail 
he explained. “‘In the morning, step into the first third: 
class office building you see and rent deskroom for a month, 
Then get some circulars and letter-heads printed. Here’s 
the copy.” He took up a number of sheets of pencil-writter 
manuscript and for half an hour went on amplifying Lute’s 
instructions. ‘‘ Now, as soon as you rent deskroom wire mé 


your address and telephone number; and stay right there, 


so lcanreach you by wire or phone, until I see you again,” 
he concluded. % 

Having finished the business with Mr. Morrow, the in- 
ventor walked home at a leisurely pace, reaching the house 
before five o’clock. Mrs. Humphrey naturally neta 
the tragic affair of Jimmy Wicketts. 

“Yes; it’s too bad!” he said. ‘‘I suppose he could 
stand the idea of having lost his mother’s money.” He 
spoke sympathetically, yet with a certain serenity. His 
wife noticed, indeed, that the extreme nervous irritation 
which had alarmed her seemed to have left him; he w 
quite like his old self. 

“We've knocked off work at the plant,” he informéll 
her. “There’s been a delay about the machinery; so I’ve 
decided to take a little vacation.’’ He even smiled good- 
naturedly over the statement. ‘I’ve been sort of run 
down and out of sorts lately. I’m going to skip ve north 
and go fishing for a week.’ : 

Mrs. Humphrey was delighted; it was exactly what she 
had most wished; she had seen for quite a while that he 
was going to break down if he didn’t take a rest. 
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“Go tomorrow—before anything can turn up to 
prevent,” she urged. 

“TJ think I can get away day after tomorrow,” he replied. 
“ye got to fix up two or three little things first. I’m 
going over to see Joshua Reimer about one of ’em after 
supper.” 

It was pleasant walking along the quiet village street 
‘under the maple trees and the inventor felt more peaceful 
than for many days. Passing the Wicketts house he saw 
crape on the door and was solemn, but not afraid. 

He found Mr. Reimer sitting with his wife on the porch. 

The portly old lawyer was in his shirtsleeves, and his 
ample feet, incased in well-worn carpet slippers, were com- 
fortably elevated to the porch railing. He retained this 
‘easy pose as the inventor came up the steps; but when he 
‘perceived the significant wink and nod which Addison 
‘delivered over Mrs. Reimer’s head he recalled that he had 
an errand at the barn. 
_ The inventor accompanied him thither and in the June 
‘twilight the two sat down on the steps that led into the 
haymow. There Addison related his experience with 
Halleck & Company, from the first reading of the adver- 
‘tisement to Luther P. Morrow’s departure for Big Rapids. 
' “¥You see, I’m in a terrible fix,” he concluded very 
‘soberly; “but I’m going to get out of it—even if I have to 
get into serious trouble with the Post-Office Department. 
‘Naturally I don’t want to do that and I don’t believe I’ll 
haveto. Probably it all depends—it all depends on whether 
‘the president of the Titanic National Bank is a human 
being. I’ve talked with him for half a minute a couple of 
times. He’s a fat man and he looks human. I believe he is. 
Probably it all depends on that.” 

The lawyer plucked his grizzled goatee very thought- 

' fully. 
| “Well, you’re taking a pretty long chance, Addy,’’ he 
said gravely. ‘It’s a pretty long chance. Still, the presi- 
dent of a big bank might be a human being—he might be.” 
The following evening Addison took the northbound 
‘train for his fishing expedition. He would change cars at 
Big Rapids, he told Mrs. Humphrey, but he didn’t know 
just what part of the northern 
woods he would strike for. She 
‘-mustn’t mind if she didn’t hear 
from him during the week. 
His failure to leave an address 
proved excessively annoying to 
Halleck & Company. The after- 
noon of the third day following 
his departure that concern sent 
him a telegram, which, of course, 
was not delivered. The next fore- 
noon they sent four telegrams — 
one addressed to Mr. Humphrey, 
one to Mrs. Humphrey, one to the 
First National Bank of Vale and 
one to Joshua Reimer, attorney. 
The three latter messages re- 
quested that E. Addison . 
-Humphrey’s present address be 
sent by wire immediately. At two 
o’clock—after an hour and a half 
of painful waiting—Mr. Halleck 
managed to get long-distance tele- 
phone connection with Vale and 
informed Mrs. Humphrey that it 
was a matter of the most vital 
importance, both to himself and to 
Mr. Humphrey, that he should 
have the latter’s address instantly. 
Mrs. Humphrey, however, re- 
ceived this exciting statement very 
coolly —Joshua Reimer having 
forewarned her that she mustn’t 
‘pay the least attention to it. 
Mr. Halleck spent another hour 
getting telephone connection with 
Mr. Reimer, who thoughtfully advised him that, as nobody 
knew Humphrey’s whereabouts, his best course would be 
to go to Big Rapids and ask all the conductors of north- 
bound trains whether they had carried a passenger 
answering the inventor’s description and at what point 
that passenger had alighted. 

Mr. Halleck did, indeed, take a train—to Lurton; and 
by driving across the country he reached Vale at a quarter 
to six next morning, thus adding the loss of a night’s sleep 
to his other afflictions. He noted at once that building 
Operations had been suspended on the extension to the 
oven plant; but he failed to discover the least clue to the 
proprietor’s whereabouts. He therefore took the noon 
train for Big Rapids; but what he learned there gave him 
no comfort and he returned to Chicago that night in a 
painful state of mind. 

_ The next forenoon, however, he received a telegram 

from Mr. Humphrey dated at Big Rapids. It read: “Just 
arrived; hear you were inquiring for me; will go to Chi- 
€ago tomorrow.” The inventor also wired Joshua Reimer 
at Vale: “Meet me at Granger House, Chicago, half past 
nine tomorrow morning.” 


Tn the somewhat tarnished lobby of the Granger House, 
next morning, the lawyer and the inventor sat side by side. 
They had very little to say to each other and their occa- 
sional remarks were mainly of a casual, irrelevant charac- 
ter; but from time to time one or the other of them looked 
nervously at the big clock over the desk. 

Addison at length gently cleared his throat and said 
quietly: “‘Well—it’s ten minutes to ten. We may as 
well go.” 

The lawyer gave a little sigh and rose, with a vague 
notion that he would feel more comfortable if he were 
wearing his Masonic emblems, for he never went to funerals 
except as a member of that order. 

In silence, shoulder to shoulder, they turned in at the 
monumental entrance of the Titanic National Bank and 
marched gravely up the broad marble steps. The big 
office of the bank was admired by many, but not by Mr. 
Reimer. His mind misgave and his heart sank as he looked 
about him. It was all white marble and bronze—beauti- 
ful, possibly, but quite cold and utterly dead. Here 
and there were benches, severe in design and of pure 
marble. Glancing at them, the lawyer almost whispered 
to his companion: ‘I suppose that’s where they lay out 
the corpses.” He forbore; however—remembering that 
Addison had enough depressing thoughts already. 

In the president’s anteroom Addison advanced to the 
bronze rail and gave his name and his companion’s to the 
private secretary. Half a dozen men were there ahead of 
them, and for three-quarters of an hour—as one caller 
after another was admitted to the sanctum, while others 
were continually arriving —the gentlemen from Vale waited 
their turn. Meanwhile Mr. Reimer’s heart sank lower. 
That there should be a real human being beyond the 
beautifully polished rosewood door on the other side of the 
bronze rail seemed to him extremely improbable. 

The being—when their turn finally came—proved to be 
middle-aged, of a rather corpulent habit, bald and smooth- 
shaven, with eyes of a warm brown color in which Mr. 
Reimer thought he noticed a slight twinkle as Addison 
stepped up to the table. A twinkle, of course, would be 


‘‘He’s a Fat Man and He Looks Human”’ 


very encouraging; and the room itself, with its paneled 
walls, rugs and fireplace, had a human suggestion; yet the 
president shook hands with him, upon Addison’s intro- 
duction, in a perfectly wooden manner—quite as though his 
job consisted of shaking hands all day at five cents a shake. 

Sitting at the president’s table and leaning forward 
upon it, Addison rapidly and candidly recited his experi- 
ence with Halleck & Company from the beginning to that 
present moment. 

“Tt’s true,” he said in conclusion, “that I knew it 
wasn’t exactly a square deal when I went into it; but I 
never really understood what it meant until that: thing 
happened right in my own town. That brought it home to 
me and I made up my mind I’d square myself. I made up 
my mind I’d go to the penitentiary rather than have any 
Wicketts money in my pocket. This man Halleck goes 
into it in cold blood. It’s his regular business. I don’t 
think he deserves any consideration from honest men. I 
want you to help me ou ph 

The president had listened without a word or motion, his 
eyes never shifting from the inventor’s face. Now he only 
said calmly: ‘‘But I don’t see that I can do anything.” 


“Sure, you can!’”’ Addison replied eagerly. “All you 
need do is to lend me a hundred thousand dollars.’’ 

About fifteen minutes later the gentlemen from Vale went 
down the broad marble steps together. At the bottom of 
the steps Mr. Reimer turned and looked up into the great 
marble office with a most thoughtful air. With delibera- 
tion he removed his hat, passed his hand over his gray 
head and remarked: ‘‘ Well, sir, I take off my hat to him. 
That man’s a crackerjack. He’s just as human—inside his 
shell—as you or I.” 

Parting from the lawyer at the monumental entrance, 
Addison went briskly to an office building on Dearborn 
Street, ascended to the fifteenth floor and entered a door 
marked Halleck & Company, Bankers. 

He found himself in a large and handsomely furnished 
room containing eight or ten desks. At some of the desks 
young ladies were busily plying typewriters; at others 
young gentlemen were engaged in clerical operations. 
Upon a table at one side of the room lay the biggest stack 
of letters the inventor had ever seen. It was evident that 
Halleck & Company conducted an extensive business, in 
which his own affair was merely a detail. Three small 
rooms opened into this larger one, each having a ground- 
glass panel in its door with a name painted on the panel. 
Mr. Halleck’s name appeared on the door of the corner 
room and, as soon asthe inventor’s presence was announced, 
Mr. Halleck’s fleshy person and froggy face appeared. 

Entering the corner room, Addison perceived that the 
banker was in so disturbed and inflamed a state of mind 
that he kept himself under control only by a vigorous exer- 
tion of will; in fact, Mr. Halleck would cheerfully have 
given five hundred dollars for the privilege of greeting Mr. 
Humphrey with a punch on the nose. At the same time 
he was aware that such a greeting might cost him far more 
thanthatsum. His face wasa fine mottled purple; hiseyes 
twinkled with wrath and he breathed with audible difficulty. 

“First, what do you know about this?’’ he demanded 
when they were seated at the desk. 

“This” proved to be a circular issued—as the heading 
announced—by Luther P. Morrow & Company, Invest- 
ment Brokers, Quibly Building, 
Big Rapids. Below the heading 
appeared the injunction, in large 
type, “‘Save the Promoter’s Com- 
mission!’’ The circular ran: 


We can sell you five thousand dollars 
of stock in the Humphrey Wooden Oven 
Company at sixty-five cents on the dollar. 

When the smail investor buys stock 
through a promoter he pays par for it; 
but, as the promoter charges a com- 
mission of thirty-five per cent, the 
company receives only sixty-five cents 
on the dollar. 

After mature deliberation, the Hum- 
phrey Wooden Oven Company has de- 
cided to sell its stock hereafter through 
us, thereby giving you this thirty-five per 
cent instead of giving it to the promoter. 

If you purchase five thousand dollars 
of stock through us the company will 
appoint you its sales agent in any terri- 
tory you may select and guarantee to 
pay you a salary of one hundred dollars 
a month, provided you sell twenty-five 
hundred dollars’ worth of ovens monthly. 
The company can well afford to do this 
because one hundred dollars a month 
amounts to a commission of only four 
per cent on twenty-five hundred dollars’ 
worth of goods—and the usual commis- 
sion to salesmen is at least ten per cent. 

Have you any friends or neighbors 
who might like to invest five thousand 
dollars and take an agency at a hundred 
dollars a month? If so you can buy the 
stock from us at sixty-five cents on the 
dollar and sell it to your friends on 
any terms you choose. Remember, that 
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every five-thousand-dollar lot of stock carries an agency at one © 


hundred dollars a month, provided the agent sells twenty-five 
hundred dollars’ worth of ovens monthly. Write to us for sample 
contracts, prospectuses, and so on. Don’t delay ! 


“Why, I know all about it,” said Addison cheerfully, 
having glanced at the circular; “‘in fact I wrote it myself. 
Morrow is only an employee of mine.” 

Mr. Halleck’s face became more deeply congested and 
for a moment he seemed undecided whether to blow up 
or have a fit. , 

While the banker struggled against a surge of emotions 
Addison continued with innocent geniality: 

“You see, the way you rolled the money in to me 
opened my eyes. What’s the use of selling ovens when I 
can make ten times as much, with half the trouble, by 
selling stock? It costs something to make ovens, let me 
tell you, and it takes hard work to sell ’em; but stock 
don’t cost anything at all. Between you and me,” he 
added confidentially, ‘‘I’m going to increase my capital 
to a million dollars. The stuff is going fine. That clause 
about getting their friends to invest has attracted quite a 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 14, 1911 


The Vicious Circle Broken 


HE decisive defeat of reciprocity in Canada was mostly 

due, no doubt, to a general disapproval of the United 
States. We have lynchings and Trusts; our political graft 
is not of the time-honored British pattern; we are extrava- 
gant, boastful, and frequently dine in our shirtsleeves. Our 
Lady of the Snows regards us, on the whole, with disfavor. 
When the Conservatives—aided by a few silly utterances 
here—raised the cry that reciprocity would lead to divorce 
from J. Bull and marriage with Uncle Sam, the lady 
indignantly rejected our proposals. 

No one on this side the border need lament the decision. 
The trade agreement considered by itself was of small 
importance, offering us comparatively little either of gain 
or loss. It was chiefly important because it broke the 
vicious circle by which high protection had been main- 
tained. With farm products virtually on the free list, the 
agricultural vote could hardly be depended upon any longer 
to support protection for the Steel Trust. This important 
effect of reciprocity will be saved, we think, in spite of 
Canada’s veto. Farmers must read all future arguments 
for high protection in view of the recorded fact that the 
alleged benefits of that system were denied to them, so far 
as that was within the power of this Government. 

Otherwise, reciprocity would have been important by 
way of introducing freer, more cordial business relation- 
ships with Canada; but in this respect, also, some benefits 
are saved. There still lingered among us a foolish notion 
that everybody else must admire us because we admired 
ourselves, and that American citizenship is a peerless boon 
for which all intelligent people must be openly or covertly 
athirst. Canada’s refusal even to do business with us, lest 
that lead to political association, ought to extinguish this 
lingering notion. Whoever, after this election, talks of 
annexation as though Canada were ready to fall into our 
arms must be a surprising blockhead. 


Conflicting State Laws 


F A MAN dies leaving a life-insurance policy payable to 

his ‘‘legal heirs” half a dozen different sets of persons 
may claim the insurance money, provided he had near rela- 
tives in that number of states, because a man’s “legal 
heirs” in one state are not necessarily his heirs in another. 
Or, if the policy were payable to ‘‘ wife and children” and 
he had married more than once, there might be different 
claimants under the laws of different states. Or, if his will 
gave a hundred thousand dollars of four and a half per 
cent bonds to each of three heirs who lived in different 
states and the heirs complied with the state laws, Heir A, 
living in New York where bonds are taxfree, would have 
a net income of forty-five hundred dollars a year; Heir B, 
living in a state where the tax on bonds was one and a 
half per cent, would have a net income of three thousand 
dollars; Heir C, living in a state that taxed bonds three 
per cent, would havea net income of fifteen hundred dollars. 

This is not because the people of New York really hold an 
opinion different from that of the people of Illinois as to 
who a man’s legal heirs should be, or what the phrase 
“wife and children”’ should mean, or even whether bonds 
should be taxed. It is because those matters are left to 


the legislatures, or rather to committees of the legislatures; 
and as a rule each committee has gone its own way, in 
cheerful disregard of what any other state was doing. A 
great many other examples might be cited of conflicting 
state laws for which there is no reason, which do no one 


any good and in the aggregate do much harm. The House’ 


of Governors, the American Bar Association, the National 
Civie Federation and commissioners appointed by several 
states ‘‘for the promotion of uniformity in legislation” are 
together making a beginning toward that standard and 
uniform state code concerning certain common interests 
which we really ought to have. 


The Tumble in Steel 


HE Sherman Act was passed in 1890. The United 

States Steel Corporation was organized eleven years 
later. The plan of organization was widely advertised 
beforehand. No intimation that it was illegal came from 
the Government. For years the corporation received more 
public attention than any other business concern, but no 
official finger was lifted against it; and in 1907, when it 
wished to purchase one of its chief competitors, President 
Roosevelt sanctioned the purchase. Year by year the 
stock of the corporation became more widely distributed 
until, at present, there are more than a hundred thousand 
holders of it. Employees were invited to invest their 
savings in the stock under a plan which also was widely 
advertised. At the date of the last annual report over 
twenty-six thousand employees had subscribed for stock— 
usually two or three shares apiece. 

Following President Taft’s Detroit speech, it was 
reported the Government would compel the corporation to 
disorganize in the same manner as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. This would mean that a man who-had invested ten 
thousand dollars in a hundred shares of the corporation’s 
preferred stock would surrender that stock and receive 
instead half of one share in a tinplate mill in Indiana, a 
share and a half in a blast furnace in Ohio, a share or two in 
a lake transportation company, a share or half a share in 
an Illinois wire mill, a couple of shares in a beltline railroad, 
two or three shares in a Minnesota iron mine—and so on. 
What could he do with this hatful of infinitesimal holdings 
in fifty or more widely scattered, unrelated concerns? He 
might sell them for whatever he could get—while the big 
insiders were working out a plan for a new combination. 

The big insiders would have nothing whatever to fear. 
Reorganizing is their specialty and an important source of 
their profits; but a hundred thousand small stockholders 
would be up in the air. No wonder there was quite a 
rush to sell. 


French and German Credit 


HE debt of France, since 1870, has increased by 

eighteen billion frances, of which over eight billions are 
chargeable to the Franco-Prussian War. The total— 
thirty billion franes—is now decidedly the largest of all 
national debts and amounts to one hundred and fifty 
dollars for each inhabitant against Germany’s debt of 
seventeen dollars a head. 

Nevertheless, it is commonly said that France is stronger 
than Germany financially, and French bonds bearing three 
per cent have sold of late years as high as German bonds 
bearing three and a half per cent. 

Financial strength, of course, is really a matter of quick 
assets, and the French gold reserve is three times as large 
as the German, giving Paris much greater financial power 
than Berlin. Moreover, the amount of readily investible 
surplus capital in France is greater than in Germany. In 
spite of crushing defeat, the French loan of 1870 was sub- 
scribed for twice over, and that of the next year thirteen 
times over. 

The borrowing power of a first-class Government depends 
upon its access to supplies of investible capital and not 
upon its aggregate wealth balanced against aggregate 
liabilities. British consols, for example, sell under. eighty 
cents on the dollar, not because British credit is in doubt, 
but because there are more consols than investors. 

It is a rather odd fact that the “greatest military power 
in the world” has never had a war; but in forty years of 
peaceful existence the German Empire has created a debt 
of a billion dollars, while indebtedness of the states compos- 
ing the empire has increased in a sum nearly as large. In 
comparison with population this is smaller than. the 
increase of French debt; but France has borne the heavier 
load more easily. If both nations and England should 
simultaneously borrow upon a great war scale there would 
be some rare pickings for investors in Government bonds. 


Crossing the Channel 


ee years ago, in July, a Frenchman attracted the 
world’s attention by crossing the English Channel. 
Last month an Englishman aroused great enthusiasm in 
his own country by accomplishing the same journey 
under different conditions. M. Blériot flew over in thirty- 
seven minutes. Mr. Burgess swam over in twenty-two 
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hours and thirty-five minutes. English papers published ( 
columns about it, and King George sent the swimmer a 
congratulatory message. 

So many aviators have followed M. Blériot, even beating 
his time, that flying across the Channel in half an hour or 
so is now almost as commonplace as motoring to Dover. 
On the other hand, the first swimming of the Channel was | 
accomplished thirty-six years ago by Captain Matthew 
Webb; and, though scores have attempted to repeat the 
feat, Mr. Burgess, in September, was the first to succeed, 
It took him nearly an hour longer than it had taken 
Captain Webb. 

These Channel crossings illustrate the contrast betwen 
man’s muscular and mental possibilities. Probably thirty- 
six hundred years ago there was somebody who could haye | 
swum the Channel and it would have taken him about | 
twenty-three hours. Probably thirty-six hundred years 
hence there will be somebody who can swim it and it will | 
take him about twenty-three hours. . 

Thirty-six hundred years ago men could make a living, 
such as it was, by mere bodily or mechanical exertion | 
unmixed with gray matter. In the same way they can 
now make pretty much the same sort of living, and we) 
venture to say that, thirty-six hundred years hence, the 
man whose labor involves no brain power will find that it 
takes him about twenty-three hours to get from the bread | 
of Dover to the butter of Calais. We recommend this 
reflection to several hundred thousand boys who entered 
high school in September. 


A Judicial Mind in Action 


RESIDENT TAFT’S Trust speech at Detroit exhibits 

the judicial temperament in its most discouraging state. 
He regards the Trust problem as virtually settled by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the oil and tobacco 
cases, which are ‘‘making those great combinations divide 
themselves into actually competing parts. . . . I 
needed these two great decisions to teach the business 
public that not in the supreme tribunal of this country 
would the claim be listened to that we have passed beyond 
the possibility of free competition. I am glad to 
think that business men who have been violating the Trust 
law are now being made to see the necessity for changing 
their original organization, giving up the idea that it is 
necessary to control markets, and reverting to the old 
principle of free competition in which all limits upon it 
to prevent its being excessive must be self-imposed by 
the good sense of each competitor.” 

Clearly, Mr. Taft rests in a blissful assurance that unre- 
stricted competition has been restored because the Supreme 
Court has said it should be. By looking into a lawbook he 
sees “‘business men giving up the idea that it is necessary 
to control markets and reverting to the old principle of 
free competition,” and that completely satisfies him. The 
trifling fact that free competition has nowhere been 
restored except on paper. disturbs him not at all. His 
innocent belief that the Trust problem is to be discovered 
in a law library rather than in the markets, and that tack- 
ing up some new signs on office doors comformably to a 
court decision quite solves the problem, exhibits the judi- 
cial temperament in its most hopeless aspect. His atten- 
tion is fixed, not upon what is but upon what a court says 
shall be. Evidently no progress toward a solution of the 
actual problem is to be expected from Mr. Taft. 


Statesmen and Inventors 


N THE introduction to his recent life of Pitt, J. Holland 
Rose suggests again the limited part played by states- 
men and philosophers in either raising or settling the 
world’s problems. When the Fathers earnestly debated 
what to do about slavery they were unaware of their 
obscure contemporary, Eli Whitney; but his invention of 
the cotton gin, five years later, multiplying the demand 
for negro labor, made futile the compromises which they 
put into the Constitution. Two years after Rousseau 
published his Social Contract, ‘‘the Bible of the French 
Revolution,” a weaver named Hargreaves invented a 
spinning-jenny. Five years later Arkwright patented his 
spinning-frame. The same year in which the diamond 
necklace scandal fatally impaired the prestige of French 
royalty, Watt patented his double-acting steam engine. 
From these inventions arose the modern factory system, 
with great masses of labor confronted by great masses of 
capital—also the enormous increase in the world’s pro- 
ductive power and wealth. Upon these things, no doubt, 
democracy and our largest social problems are really 
based, rather than upon Rousseau’s political speculations — 
and the poor judgment of Marie Antoinette. Napoleon’s” 
abdication is practically as far away from us as the death 
of Alexander the Great; but George Stephenson’s first 
locomotive, brought forth in the same year, still daily 
exerts its power upon us economically, politically, socially, 
and raises a new problem every year. 5 
If we were conservative we shouldn’t bother a parse j 
about the doings of statesmen and philosophers. We should 
be out with an ax after inventors. 
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A Hypothetical Question 


VERYTHING depends on getting a good start. 
H Therefore I make bold to say, off the reel, that 
San Francisco folks have the grandest little city, 

in the grandest little state, among the grandest little 
climate, the world has ever known. Also, to cinch it, 
that every other grand little thing about the city at the 
Golden Gate is abso-grand-lutely all right. Angels— 
not even Los Angeles—could say no more. Of course 
those angelic Los Angelics wouldn’t say half so much, 
or a quarter; but I am free from those jealousies that 
must inevitably ensue when two cities are striving for 
the supremacy—oh, well; you know how it is yourself. 
Having established myself in the prescribed manner 

I now place all and sundry in the witness box and 
hasten to propound a long and seemingly involved but 
really quite simple hypothetical question—not that 
there is anything hypothetical about the matter con- 
cerning which the question hypothets, you understand, 


- but merely by way of discovering, as a guide for future 


deliberations and as an index to the object of the meet- 
ing, the consensus of opinion on a most important sub- 
ject. Before beginning the evening’s entertainment it 


must be explained that a hypothetical question, to have 


_ asked for information. 


{ 
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/ quence. 
of our day is the asking of questions 


any standing whatsoever, must be of extreme length 
and as complicated as circumstances will admit. Other- 
wise it would descend to the level of a mere question 
Such quéstions are of no conse- 
One of the greatest fallacies 


for which you, the asker, do not know 


_theanswers. The only nourishing kind 


of questions to ask are questions for which 
you, the propounder, do know the answers. 


the 
All hypothetical questions are nourishing. 
With this brief but illuminating introduction to the 


matter insistently at hand, I crave your kind attention. 


Assuming you are fortunate enough to live in San Fran- 


- ciseo—far be it from me to forget the San Francisco cue!— 


and a young man had grown up in your midst—speaking 
broadly and in a municipal sense, of course—and had gone 
into the machinery business as a clerk; and assuming this 
young man had observed that the machinery business, as 


conducted at that time; was in the hands of a number of 


estimable but mossy old gentlemen who appeared on the 


horizon in the Glorious Days of Forty-Nine or thereabout; 


and assuming this young man had realized there was a 


chance for a few methods in the machinery business that 


need not necessarily hark back to the Glorious Days of 
_Forty-Nine; and assuming he had applied these methods 
_and had displayed talents for salesmanship and organiza- 


_tion that wakened said estimable but mossy old Forty- 


Niners from long and pleasant siestas and, in addition to 


selling steam engines and dynamos, was personally both 
_anengine and a dynamo, and had grabbed a lot of business 


and had displayed such energy in getting plants in on time 


| and doing what he said he would do that he completely 
revolutionized the machinery trade as well as getting a 
. large share of it for his house, garnering a tidy fortune for 


himself coincidentally to the revolution, and coming to be 
known as a whale for organization, for energy and for 


_ capability —— 


| 


| 


The Rest of the Question 


SSUMING all this, let us suppose your fair city—the 
same being San Francisco, mark you!—had a Chamber 

of Commerce that had cobwebs on it and was occupied prin- 
cipally in giving luncheons to itself and voting tin medals 
to its prominent members, which they had set with dia- 
monds and proudly wore at subsequent luncheons while 


addressing those of the luncheon guests who were awake 
_ on the needs of the city in the way of commerce and trade, 


no address lasting more than three hours; and suppose 
a young man who had revolutionized the machinery trade 
had walked into said Chamber of Commerce, opened the 
windows, swept out the cobwebs, vitalized it, oxygenated 
it, made it a real Chamber of Commerce, changed the 
white corpuscles to red ones; had lined up the merchants 


and told them what was what and made the what stick, and 
had again displayed remarkable qualities for organizing 


and directing 

Assuming this, suppose a fire and an earthquake had 
come along and devastated your city, and that the work 
of reconstruction had entailed the most tremendous labor, 
the most trying circumstances, and had brought out 
Tecuperative qualities that will always be the admiration 
of the world; and suppose further, in this upbuilding of 


| a stricken city, the young man who had made’a success 


of the machinery trade and had brought the Chamber of 
Commerce to life, had played a most conspicuous part; and 
that, after three years of heartbreaking labor, magnificent 
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The Answer to the Question 


Serious and /rivolous Facts About 
Great and the Near Great 


results had been attained and you wanted to celebrate a 
little and have some fun and had decided on a festival 

Suppose the giving of this festival, which was to be 
known as the Portola, was cumbered with do-nothing com- 
mittees and bound with red tape, as well as depressed by 
conflicting ambitions and ideas, and a young man had 
stepped in and had straightened things out; and, when it 
was deemed advisable to get some foreign warships for the 
show, had gone abroad, breezed into headquarters and got 
them; and, instead of waiting for the circumlocutory 
methods of the Government, had said to the Lord High 
Chief of the Admiralty—if that is his title—‘‘Send us a 
warship, old chap, will you?” and had secured a lot of 
them from various nations, thereby giving the festival an 
international importance and aspect 

And assume again that, just when your city was getting 
on its feet after the frightful disaster by fire and earth- 
quake, it had been discovered there was bubonic plague in 
some of its byways and a great fear had grown up that the 
plague would so frighten not only the people of the city 
but the people of the rest of the country and of the world 
that business would be driven away because yours was 
a plague port; and a young man, who had made a success 
of the machinery trade, and had reorganized the Chamber 
of Commerce, and had secured the warships for the Portola, 
had stepped in and raised a fund of a quarter of a million 
dollars and cleaned up the city—cleaned it from one end to 
the other by codperating with the Government authorities 
in killing the plague-carrying rats and by forcing every 
housekeeper to take care of his garbage—and had exter- 
minated whatever plague there was, and all without harm 
to business and with great benefit to the entire com- 
munity—again, it may be remarked, displaying great 
talents for organization 

And suppose the Government had decided to dig a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama—a canal that will mean 
incalculable things to your city; a canal that will be the 
apotheosis of engineering, that must increase the com- 
merce of your port—and you planned to celebrate the 
completion of that canal by an exposition greater, broader 
in scope and more important than any in the history of the 
world; suppose you had raised seventeen million dollars 
for that fair and had secured the consent and authoriza- 
tion of Congress for it; that you had four or five years in 
which to build it and wanted a man to head it who was 
a San Francisco man, who knew the spirit of San Francisco 
and California; who, knowing that spirit, was broad enough 
and big enough to understand the spirit of the whole 
country; who had made a success of business; who had 
the confidence and esteem of the community; who was an 
organizer and a result-getter; who had the courage to go 
ahead, undeterred by jealousies and conflicting ambitions; 
who was young, vigorous, loyal to his city, and who was 
not bound by insularity or swayed by prejudice; who had 
the skill to straighten out labor snarls and the diplomacy to 
keep edgewise ambitions in check —— 
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Suppose you wanted a man to be president of that 
-exposition you had raised the money for and had 
decided to hold; a man big enough for the job and big 
enough to make it all you had hoped and dreamed it 
would be; a business man, but a man who appreciated 
the artistic requirements of the situation as well—a 
big, broad-minded, hustling, vital man 

Supposing all these things, whom would you select to 
be president, and general manager, and responsible head 
and whole thing for that fair? 

Answer—I knew it all the time—Charles C. Moore! 


The Oocuck Clock 


oe Y HUSBAND,” said a Washington woman, ‘‘is 
the handiest man about the house I ever knew. 

He can do anything. Why, only the other day he took 
the cuckoo clock apart, cleaned it and put it together, 
and now it runs beautifully.” 

“All right again, is it?” asked a bored friend. 

“Oh, yes, allright; except, of course, he did get the 
oo before the cuck when it tells the time.” 


AA Near Compliment 


SCIENTIST who has a wide reputation, both 

national and international, for his achievements 
was in New Mexico and met a most charming young 
lady to whom he soon became very attentive. The 
young lady was born in New Mexico 
and thoroughly of the soil. 

The scientist, anxious to impress 
his claims to fame on the object of his 
attentions, showed her his scrapbook, which 
contained many articles reviewing his labors 
in all parts of the world. The young lady 
read attentively. Then she turned to the scientist and 
said: “‘Why, they talk about you almost as much as they 
did in the local papers when Buddie Rhodes won the 
roping contest at the Jokewell Ranch last year!” 


Good Paddling 


UDGE WILLIAM L. DAY, of the Federal bench in the 
northern district of Ohio, and his brother Luther, also 

a lawyer—sons of Mr. Justice Day, of the United States 
Supreme Court—were in different grades in the school at 
Canton, Ohio, where they were raised. 

They were lively boys; and one day Luther’s teacher, 
much flustered, appeared before the principal and tearfully 
demanded the paddle kept there for use in extreme cases of 
insubordination among the pupils. 

“T must have it!”’ she exclaimed. 
actions of Luther Day any longer.” 

“T regret I cannot give it to you,” replied the principal, 
“but Willie Day’s teacher just took it for use on him!” 


A Lucid Account 


MAN from the interior of Missouri journeyed to 
St. Louis and saw a ball game between the Browns 
and another club that went to an eleven-inning tie, with 
the score nothing to nothing. 
When he got home he was much excited over what he 
had seen, and he talked to a friend about it. 
“Was it a good game?” he was asked. 
“T reckon it was the best game ever played. Why, sir, 
them two passels of boys jist played and played until dark, 
and nary one made ary one.” 


Arms Made to Order 


UNITED STATES SENATOR, worth millions which 
he made rapidly, has a coat-of-arms recently acquired. 
He gave a large dinner party one night. His coat-of-arms 
was emblazoned in gold on the top of the dinner cards. 
The lady who went in with the Senator, the wife of 
another Senator, observed the insignia when she picked up 
her dinner card and exclaimed: ‘“‘How pretty!” 
“Yes,” replied the Senator proudly, “I think it is 
rather neat. My wife invented it.” 


Mudd, of Maryland 


HE late Sydney Mudd, of Maryland, was on a train 
going from Washington to his home when a man who 

had had too much to drink sat down beside him. The pas- 
senger blinked at Mudd for a moment. Then he lurched 
over and asked: ‘‘Shay, whash your name?” 

““My name is Mudd,” he replied. 

“The devil you say!’ said the other. ‘‘ You got nothin’ 
onme. My name’s Dennis.” 


“T cannot stand the 


“It Distresses Me to See My Name in Print, But I Trust You 
Will Appreciate That This is of Sufficient Importance to 
Command a Place on the Front Page’”’ 


their lives. Naturally, therefore, the fact of living 

in New York does not impress them. Theytake it 
as a matter of course. But many other people have lived 
in New York only a short time and are tremendously 
impressed with the fact. They want you to know at once 
that they are New Yorkers, and the method of conveying 
that information which most readily occurs to them is to 
say something disparaging about the rest of the country. 

The other evening, for example, I was casually intro- 
duced to a gentleman who seemed amazingly familiar with 
stage affairs on Broadway. 

“Do you know,” he inquired presently, ‘‘that Chicago 
has never sent more than two musical comedies here that 
New York has accepted?” 

Considering what musical comedies usually are, I sup- 
posed this was much like saying Chicago had never favored 
New York with more than two cases of smallpox that had 
spread; but my new acquaintance had an entirely different 
view of the matter. 

“We must admit,’”’ he added with a superior smile, 
“that Chicago is all right for packing pork; but when it 
comes to the drama she’s just a jay town. They have no 
taste out there.” 

The observation at once enlightened me. ‘‘And how 
long is it,” I inquired, ‘“‘since you left Chicago?” 

“Oh,” he replied fondly, “I’ve been living in New York 
nearly two years now.” 

You see, I hadn’t risen to the bait. Although he had 
the names of Broadway shows and show-people at his 
tongue’s end, I might still suppose that he was a mere 
Westerner. He was aching to state explicitly that he was 
a New Yorker, and disparaging Chicago was the most 
obvious means of satisfying that ambition. 

From a man’s readiness to assert his metropolitanism 
by sneering at the West you can usually calculate quite 
accurately the length of his residence in New York and 
about how far in the interior he came from. If he speaks 
of that portion of the United States lying west of the 
Hudson as “the provinces,” or “‘the hinterland,”’ you may 
assume that he was reared near the ninetieth degree of 
west longitude and has been living in New York about 
five years. 


A GREAT many people have lived in New York all 


New York No Wickeder Than Peach Tree Crossing 


N THE railroad eating house or the dining room of a 
country hotel, who is it that insists upon drawing your 
attention to the circumstance that the horny-handed, 
bush-bearded guest opposite is eating pie with a knife? 
Naturally it is the person who discovered only year before 
last that the fork is a more conventional implement. It is 
the citizen with his first bathroom who nearly dies laugh- 
ing over the joke of the farmer’s Saturday-night bath. It 
is Reuben back from town who finds the homely ways of 
hardworking country folks excruciatingly funny and who 
cannot contain his amusing rediscovery that the village 
hotel is short of towels. 

Once upon a time, when the country boy went to town 
and wrote to the boys at home he dwelt upon those phases 
of town life falling under his observation which are most 
obviously different from country life. Of course the 
phases of town life which are most obviously different 
from country life, and which would most readily fall under 
the observation of an inquisitive but undisciplined country 
boy, do not give a really comprehensive view of the town. 
Reuben’s letters, in fact, conveyed an impression that the 
town was a very devil of a place; but town and country 
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get nearer together all the time and understand 
each other better. “Since 1890 the passenger- 
miles on steam railroads have nearly trebled 
and the interurban trolley has come up. Going 
to town is not so much of an event as it used to 
be. The typical “hayseed” of today is rather 
more apt to tell the city man what ails his 
stalled automobile than he is to blow out the 
gas. I don’t suppose there is an intelligent 
farmer in the United States today who thinks 
that New York is any wickeder than Peach Tree 
Crossing. He knows it’s simply bigger. 

In two particulars only does New York differ 
materially from any other urban community 
in the northern part of the United States. It 
differs from all of them in being larger, and 
it differs from some of them—as Boston and 
Philadelphia, for instance—in being much more 
Western; naturally, since it is, to so considerable 
a degree, populated from the West. New York’s 
business, politics, art, vice and ‘‘society”’ are 
the business, polities, art, vice and ‘‘society”’ of 
Grand Rapids and Omaha projected on a larger 
scale—the projection being accomplished in part by people 
from Omaha and Grand Rapids. 

One further difference exists which, however, is merely 
an effect of size and is not material. There are fewer tall 
buildings in Omaha and Grand Rapids to obscure the view 
of those cities as to where their bread and butter come 
from. The dullest of their inhabitants can see it coming 
all the time. Consequently their attitude toward the 
greater communities upon which they live is, on the whole, 
somewhat more cordial and respectful. In New York, too, 
men of sound vision see clearly enough where the bread 
and butter come from. They know well enough, if there 
were nothing worthy of human interest and admiration 
beyond the Hudson and East River, what lies between 
those streams would be of interest only to some speculative 
junk dealer. But the crowds and tall buildings obstruct 
some duller eyes. Hence we find an amusing little affecta- 
tion of self-sufficiency and patronage toward the rest of 
the country. This is not material, because every fact in 
the case laughs at it, and the rest of the country, broadly 
speaking, takes it for just what it is worth. But it may be 
rather readily adopted by a person bulging with a new 
consciousness of metropolitanism. The blackboard boy 
in a broker’s office may innocently assume that the trans- 
Hudson country is merely a border for New York; but the 
banker upon whose favor the broker hangs is under no 
such delusion. At least it is to be hoped not; for it isa 
delusion which has led two or 
three metropolitan bankers 
into highly disagreeable 
predicaments. 

Of course there are some 
things that cannot exist at all 
except, so to speak, in bulk. 
Those things, naturally, New 
York has. But every schoolboy 
knows that New York would 
collapse like an empty sack if 
you should squeeze the hinter- 
land out of it. Even its most 
distinguished institutions, such 
as the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
and the New Theater, have been 
nourished by money from the 
country. Itis true that in some 
instances the nourishing funds 
were extracted without the 
country’s sanction. At the 
moment of making the contri- 
bution the country was sound 
asleep with its pants injudi- 
ciously near an open window. 
This is one reason why it is 
such bad taste to jeer at the 
country when it comes in to 
enjoy the art its funds have provided, or to reprobate it 
for not having art on so extensive a scale nearer home. 
That is like “lifting” a man’s watch and then mocking 
him for not knowing the time. 

One of the most notable and costly collections of paint- 
ings in the museum was supplied by a gentleman who is 
said to have peevishly wished the public to be damned 
even while it was dutifully paying dividends on the copi- 
ously watered stock of his railroad. Now what in the 
world could satisfy such aman? The attitude certainly is 
grossly unbecoming. Not less unbecoming is it to taunt 
the country with not having so’ many fine paintings at 
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home. If it had been luckier in the matter of keeping its 
own money it might have owned more paintings. | 

The display of art in New York is richer than in any. 
other city. Wouldn’t it be amazing if this were not so! 
It is impracticable to bisect a painting so that two town: 
may have a sample of it; and to exhibit a whole painting! 
by itself is unprofitable as compared with the profil 
exhibiting many paintings together. Even if the hinter.| 
land had contributed the money voluntarily, New York 
as the place where most people go, would naturally have 
the most paintings. And I shouldn’t be at all surprisec 
if, in proportion to population, as many Omahans a; 
New Yorkers are acquainted with the contents of thy! 
Metropolitan Museum. This is equally true of opera. 
It is true all round. Cut off the hinterland and nothin; 
would be left. ‘ 

Now the hinterland is good-naturedly aware of this anc 
has a proper proprietary interest in preventing the ruin 0 
its chief city. Those of it who are so inclined come tc 
New York to see paintings and opera; others, of a differ. 
ent inclination, come to patronize musical comedy anc 
lobster palaces. And may it not be true that still other: 
do both? I happen, in fact, to be acquainted with genuini 
New Yorkers who do both. They may explain the lobster 
on and off the stage, as a characteristic diversion of the 
hinterland which it amuses them once in a while to ‘4 
ness; while the hinterlander explains it as a characteristi, 
diversion of New York which it amuses him once in a whik 
to witness. As a matter of fact, the person who imagine 
an essential difference between New York and the interio) 
either never knew either or has forgotten what one wai. 
like before having become fully acquainted with the other 
i | 
i 


| 


| 


Duck for Duck and Tripe for Tripe 


: 

“CYOCIALLY,”’ of course, they are practically the same 
In any Western city those who are able to entertaii 
lavishly and enjoy spending their money that way naturally 
get together—on much the same principle that a boy witl| 
a bagful of “‘glassies’”’ will not play marbles with a bo} 
having only “‘brownies”’ if he ean find another boy wh 
has glassies also. As I recollect it, for a nickel you couk 
get three times as many brownies as glassies. Obviously 
therefore, if glassie played with brownie, marble for mar 
ble, he would be giving odds of three to one—a highly 
unbusiness ike proposition. Or, if brownie staked thre 
marbles to glassie’s one, glassie, if he had any luck at all) 
would soon become surfeited with brownies. The onl 
satisfactory arrangement was for brownie to play witl 
brownie and glassie with glassie. So, socially, the onl 
permanently satisfactor) 
arrangement is to stake canvas 
back against canvasback an 
tripe against tripe, and thu 
preserve an even balance. 
Of course there may no 
always be enough glassies im| 
mediately at hand to get up: 
good game; or, on the score oO 
extreme personal liking 0 
merely for the sake of a littl 
variety, a brownie may now an 
then come in. But the relatioi| 
between wealth and the Fou 
Hundred, or the Smart Set, o 
whatever the most-advertise 
social crowd may be called, i 
so intimate and basic that. 
though some persons with littl 
money may be admitted, m 
person with much money cal 
finally be kept out. Any per 
son with money—unless hi 
positively chews tobacco ii 
company or is constitutionally 
unable to remain sober up t 
half-past eleven—is sure of get 
ting in if he wants to. Some 
times he loses his money, thereby 
automatically losing his eligibility. Sometimes he dies er 
reaching the goal; but in that case his heirs get in. ee | 
The money itself is entitled, in fee simple, to admission) 
Its immediate possessor may not care to exercise the right) 
or he may be so grievously handicapped by unpleasani) 
habits that “‘society”’ enters a sort of stay against him— 
something like the ‘“‘conditions” which an undergraduat 
must work off. If he personally fails to overcome the 
handicap’ the right simply descends to his children along 
with the fortune. If the fortune remains in the family tht 
family is certain of getting in, if so minded. The money) 
carries with it at least the reversion of a seat in th 


A Boy Witha 
Bagfult of 
“Glassies’’ Will 
Not Play Mar: 
bles With a Boy 
Having Only 
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_| most-advertised social circle. 


To understand this simple 
fact is to understand the Four Hundred—in New York 
and elsewhere—as a public phenomenon. 
In New York, it is true, the probationary period may be 
mi longer; but this is simply an effect of size. The 
vor elusive,” so joyously applied to much-advertised 
society, does not refer to the people who are in, but to the 
' people Who are out. New York “society” is more exclusive 
- because there are more people in New York to be excluded. 


| The glassies are so numerous that a very good game can 
| be kept going without taking them all in. This condition 
| suggests to the popular imagination a vast accumulation 
of wealth; and from that suggestion New York’s Four 
_ Hundred derives its superior advertising power and its 
| whole advantage over Omaha’s Four Hundred or Denver’s. 
Since money constitutes eligibility, to exclude anybody 
| with money strikes the superficial observer as mere wanton 


| eruelty. 


A 


As he looks at it, the Four Hundred should 
reason thus: ‘Here is the Jones family that has just made 
twenty millions, which is an admission ticket the validity 
of which we must finally acknowledge. Why shouldn’t we 
acknowledge it immediately, take the Joneses in, persuade 
Jones to leave off chewing tobacco, and do our best to 
make them tolerable members of the circle, instead. of 
keeping them out there on the doorstep to nurse up wrath 


_ which they may seek to vent in some unpleasant manner 


1 


| 
| 


when we are finally obliged to honor the ticket?” 

But this superficial view overlooks the prime element in 
the situation. ‘‘Society’’ obviously cannot be exclusive 
without excluding somebody. What maintains the Four 
Hundred is not so much itself as Jones—on the doorstep. 
To exclude is the strength of its position. 


Why are the Joneses anxious to get in? As a matter of” 


fact, poor Jonesisn’t. He is merely a martyr to his female 
relatives; but the desire of Mrs. Jones and the girls to get 
in refers mostly to the people who are out. They are 
thinking less of the effect upon themselves of their admis- 
sion to “society’’ than of its effect upon cherished friends 


The Typical ‘‘Hayseed”’ is Apt to Tell the City Man 
What Ails His Stalled Automobile 


who are not admitted. The compelling thought in their 
minds is not that they will be in the same room with the 
Bullions, but that persons quite unacquainted with the 
Bullions—poor, dear Mrs. Smith, for one—will know they 
have been in that exclusive company. 

 Beingin the same room with the Bullions, I am informed, 
is a joy which of itself would scarcely seduce even the 
feeblest mind; in fact, it is rather well known the Bullions 
themselves think so poorly of it that neither of them will 
stay in the same room with the other except upon com- 
pulsion. The really seductive joy arises from a knowledge 
that many people who can’t get in will know one is there. 
_ This brings us back to the gist of the matter, which is 
a crowd outside is the essential condition of a Four 
dred’s being, and a Smart Set is created less by the 
ople who are in than by those who are out. Indeed, 
ons who pretend to a first-hand knowledge of the 
ect assert that a Four Hundred constantly develops 
rifugal forces of alarming potency, so that at least one 


“without having their fingers crossed. What Mrs. A. tells 


Mrs. B. about Mrs. C., who is engaged in telling Mrs. D. 


something about Mrs. A., while Mrs. E. is snubbing Mrs. F. 
and Mr. G. is surreptitiously selling out on his fellow 


| eee, Mr. H., whose gallant attentions to Mrs. I. 


ave become a subject of sociable comment —all this would 
disrupt a body which was not subject to some powerful 
cohesive force. In this case the cohesive force is supplied 
by the crowd outside. 
_ There is only one way to attract a crowd, and that is 
by advertising in some form or other. The “society” 
Instinct, as distinguished from a merely social instinct, is 
ely a feminine gift. I suppose it is an instinctive 
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appreciation of the relation- 
ship between ‘‘society” and 
advertising quite as much as 
it is an innocent vanity that 
leads many well-intentioned 
gentlewomen to seek publicity 
for their society affairs. Any 
experienced newspaper man 
will confirm my statement 
that the pressure for such 
publicity is quite pathetic. 
Little Mrs. Johnson can’t see 
why her party shouldn’t have 
at least four or five lines when 
Mrs. Bullion’s has a whole 
column. 

No doubt the newspapers, 
having only a limited space 
at their disposal, must draw 
the line somewhere. Lacking 
the courage to draw it at Mrs. 
Bullion, they draw it at 
Mrs. Johnson. This causes no 
end of trouble. In the first 
place, it troubles Mrs. Johnson. Her husband—being, 
say, a modest haberdasher—may be an advertising patron 
of the paper. She troubles him and he troubles the adver- 
tising solicitor. Indeed, I have seen good, diligent adver- 
tising solicitors leave the editorial department almost in 
tears because, on final appeal to the managing editor, that 
potentate had ruthlessly thrown on the floor some inno- 
cent little society notice which an advertising patron— 
set on by his womenfolks—had intrusted to the solicitor. 

I am satisfied that in actual news-value Mrs. Johnson’s 
party is about equal to Mrs. Bullion’s. Pause, reader, and 
reflect whether you have ever in your life met an intelli- 
gent person whose interest in the Four Hundred was any 
different from his interest in the circus or a prize fight. I 
do not believe any such person exists, and nobody 
cares much to read about the mere dining and danc- 
ing of cireus men and prize fighters. One reason 
why newspapers exploit Mrs. Bullion’s party, while 
ignoring Mrs. Johnson’s, is that some newspaper 
proprietors are themselves immediately under the 
influence of persons afflicted with society ambitions; 
and what one newspaper does, many newspapers 
must do. 

Tf one has a “‘comie supplement ’’—no matter how 
sad—others must instantly have comic supplements. 
If one prints sporting news on a colored sheet, others 
must do the same. If one plays up Mrs. Bullion’s 
party, some others are troubled by a suspicion that 
they’ll get left if they don’t play it up too. 


Where News Stories are Hatched 


NOTHER and more cogent reason is that the 
Four Hundred is a source of real news, and wher- 
ever there is a constant source of real news an alert 
paper will shape its organization to cover it. For 
example, a popular newspaper may cover the ordi- 
nary day-to-day doings of Wall Street only in the 
most perfunctory way, for which purpose any bright 
office-boy with a pair of scissors and a pastepot 
would answer; yet the paper keeps its own special, 
experienced men in the Street because at any moment a 
big piece of news may develop there. So, though the 
merely routine doings of the Smart Set may be quite neg- 
ligible, a first-rate story may develop in that quarter at 
any time and the paper wishes to be in a position to cover 
it to the best advantage. It may care very little about the 
Bullion dinner party, but about the Bullion divorce case it 
is truly solicitous. This, I believe, is the explanation of that 
otherwise inexplicable phenomenon, 
the metropolitan society reporter. 

In a news emergency it is a great 
advantage to a paper to have on its 
staff some one acquainted with the 
scene and the personnel. Suppose, for 
example, there is report of a row be- 
tween Mr. Morgan and Mr. Hill. That 
would be a delicate sort of affair and 
the persons most likely to know about 
it would be least likely to discuss it 
openly in print. A strange reporter 
wouldn’t even know the most likely 
persons to see; and if he went to them 
they wouldn’t talk. But an experienced 
reporter probably would have long 
sustained friendly relations with some 
knowing person. The person would 
trust the reporter’s discretion. Possi- 
bly, in fact, he would be very happy to 
further the row if he could do so with- 
out showing his hand. So he would tell 
the reporter what started the trouble 
and at what minute Mr. Morgan hit 
Mr. Hill in the ribs with an inkstand. 


What Maintains the Four Hundred is Not 
So Much Itself as Jones—on the Doorstep 
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The society reporter stands 
in somewhat the same relation 
to the Four Hundred. As an 
important instrument of pub- 
licity he—or, as a rule, she— 
is usually treated very consid- 
erately in those exclusive 
circles. Besides the society 
reporters, every really bang-up 
Four Hundred has its own 
special corps of press agents. 
The professional ones—tech- 
nically known as social 
secretaries—receive salaries. 
But there is also a devoted 
band of amateur press agents 
who receive no compensation 
in money. Like immortal 
Tommy Tupper, they sing for 
their supper; and they are 
very often more effective than 
the paid professionals. 

I am quite aware that the 
Four Hundred themselves 
disclaim any ambition to appear in print. The news- 
papers, they say, are bound to publish things about their 
parties and migrations anyway, and they maintain this 
somewhat expensive publicity organization merely in 
order that the papers may get the details right. Every 
journalist is acquainted with the reluctant contributor of 
news concerning himself. 

“Of course,” says the reluctant contributor solemnly to 
the city editor, “‘I would very much prefer that you didn’t 
print a word about the matter which I am about to divulge; 
but I’m sure you'll find out something or other about it 
sooner or later, and then you’ll get it all mixed up. In 
order that you may publish an accurate account—since 
you’re bound to publish some account—I’ve written 
down the facts here to the extent of about two columns 
and a half. It distresses me to see my name in print, but 
I trust you will appreciate that this is of sufficient impor- 
tance to command a place on the front page. By-the-way, 
here is my latest photograph—for I suppose you’re bound 
to print a picture of me anyway.” 

If the most advertised society were as loftily indifferent 
to print as its apologists fondly assert, why should it care 
a rap whether the newspapers got the details right or 
wrong? If the press were a matter of supreme unconcern 
to Mrs. Brown-Johnston, why should it pain her that the 
press said there were thirteen guests at her dinner instead 
of only twelve—or even printed her name Johnson? It 
may be set down as an axiom that nobody goes to the 
trouble and expense of maintaining a publicity organization 
unless they are convinced that it pays to advertise. 

Of course the papers continually print things about 
members of the Smart Set that are exceedingly disagree- 
able to the members, but this is an inevitable penalty 
of that publicity which the members foster. Whoever 
appears much in print is invested with a certain news 
value. For instance, if you become celebrated as the 
inventor of a flying machine, your elopement with the cook 
is good news, while an uncelebrated person’s is not. Long 
ago a maid, employed by a now sainted lady who figured 
largely as a “‘society leader,’’ was stricken with smallpox 
in the lady’s house. I’ve forgotten how we found out 
about it, but that is immaterial. It became my painful 
duty to telephone the lady—merely as an evidence of good 
faith—and inquire whether she had any sentiments on 
the subject that she cared to divulge to the public. She 
protested passionately that the smallpox was merely her 
own and the maid’s private affair. 

“‘T have always,” she pleaded, “‘given Miss So-and-So”’ 
—the paper’s society reporter—“‘all the assistance and 


Who is it That Insists Upon Drawing Your Attention to the 
Guest Eating Pie With a Knife? 
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ECONOMICAL 
DELICIOUS 


t in the far West) 

A delicious and economical 
variation to the table; solving 
many a pressing emergency. 
They are a staple and yet a 
delicacy, always ready, always 
delightful and always to be 
relied upon. 


B. & M. Fish Flakes are large, 
white, succulent flakes of cod- 
fish, firm and tender. They are 
cooked to a turn and are no 
more to be compared with the 
ordinary dried and salted cod- 
fish than the fillet of a tender- 
loin steak is to be compared 
to dried and salted beef. 


They are absolutely pure and fairly 
melt in the mouth. They are the 
choicest part of the fish—sweet, 
fresh and delicious. They are ready 
for instantaneous use, cooked just 
as they come from the sea and could 
really be eaten right out of the tin. 
They come to you direct ‘‘from 
ocean to table.’’ 


B. & M. Fish Flakes are the 
most economical food product 
on the market. A ten cent tin 
is enough for four persons. 
The fifteen cent size gives 
plenty for seven. Compare 
these figures with the price of 
chops, steak, halibut, smelts, 
baconandeggs, liverand bacon 
and other breakfast dishes. 


They can be used in twenty different 
ways—for breakfast, lunch or dinner. 
Order a tin to-day. Try it to-morrow. 
Just one tin and you will never be without 
B. & M. Fish Flakes again. 


There is no soaking, no picking, no 
boiling. If you cannot get them send us 
ten cents and your grocer’s name and we 
will mail you a full sized tin. It costs us 
11 cents im postage alone to do this, which 
shows our perfect faith in one of the most 
delicious food products which has ever 
been putuponthemarket. A valuable book 
of recipes will be mailed free on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 
43> Burnham & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn— 


new packing—always tender—sweet—creamy— 
is nowon thedealers’ shelves. If you wantto be 
sure of getting a superior quality of canned corn 
order a case from your grocer to-day. 
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information I could. I’m sure I have given 
her as much news’’—principally concern- 
ing herself—‘“‘as anybody. You owe it to 
me to say nothing about the maid.” 

The poor lady did not understand that 
the fact that so much had been printed 
about her “‘funetions”’ was exactly the rea- 
son we were bound to print something 
about her smallpox—hastily dragging out 
the new photograph which she had kindly 
furnished to embellish the account of her 
latest ‘“‘function”’ and using it, instead, to 
adorn the smallpox story. 


Money the Center of Interest 


Those who claim the rare privilege of 
speaking for the Four Hundred say the 
newspapers must publish their social doings 
because the public is so intensely curious 
about them. If you happen to be in Madi- 
son Square almost any bright day you will 
probably see a large, well-laden ‘‘sight- 
seeing automobile” coast ponderously by; 
and you will hear the urbane barker say, 
‘Ahead, on your right, is Madison Square 
Garden, the largest amusement structure in 
the United States,’”’ a statement which the 
voyagers receive with considerable indiffer- 
ence. But when he adds, “It was on the 
roof of this building that Harry Thaw shot 
Stanford White,’ a subtle agitation per- 
vades the cargo; there is a general craning 
of necks. 

Farther north there is the same little 
thrill of curiosity when the barker points 
out the habitations of a few celebrated 
millionaires; for even in New York, alas, 
there are really only a few millionaires so 
celebrated that their names have any gen- 
eral significance. Such is the public curi- 
osity to which newspapers cater when they 
print things about. the Four Hundred; and 
this curiosity —I confess it to the shame of 
our commercialized civilization—attaches 
exclusively to the money. What attracts 
public attention to the Four Hundred is 
not in the least their social claims, but 
solely their money. A family might be so 
swell socially that it had to be hooped to 
keep it from bursting; but, unless it were 
also very rich or its association with the 
very rich persons were expressed, there 
would be no more public interest in it than 
in Dennis Casey of Archey Road. 

I am speaking now about the public. Of 
course, everywhere, there are some addle- 
pated females—yes, madam; certainly, and 
males too. A female pate when properly 
addled may dote upon reading all about the 
Four Hundred and do its poor best to ape 
their ways; but the persons referred to 
might exactly as well be doing that as any- 
thing else, for whatever they do is of no 
consequence. Where is the census item 
which shows there is a higher proportion of 
silly and essentially vulgar women in the 
hinterland than in New York? These 
people, I firmly believe, are so nearly neg- 
ligible everywhere that they would pass 
unnoticed were it not for their obvious 
availability as subjects of satire. 


New York’s Financial Supremacy 


As a subject of general interest, wealth 
itself, I suspect, has sunk to a lower level of 
newspaper value in recent years. My im- 
pression is that the able papers of late 
years have been relegating the doings of 
the Four Hundred—symbolizing wealth— 
more and more to the Sunday supplements, 
which represent the lowest level of news- 
paper values known to man. Honest 
Dennis Casey, taking his well-earned 
Sabbath-morning repose, pipe in hand and 
his feet, ineased in wool socks, absorbing 
the grateful warmth of the kitchen stove, 
reads, with some wonder and some doubts, 
that they are going to sink a shaft to 
the center of the earth for the purpose of 
piping up primordial fire; that in fifty years 
battles will be fought in the air—as in 
graphic full-page illustration; that there 
are a billion rats in the sewers—also as in 
graphic illustration; that Mrs. Bullion en- 
tertained two dogs, a horse and eleven 
other friends at a dinner costing fifty 
thousand dollars. Such is this vast public 
curiosity about the Four Hundred. 

Of course Kansas City and Minneapolis 
exhibit much the same curiosity concerning 
their most opulent citizens—a curiosity 
attaching simply to the money. And on 
the side of money itself nothing could be 
more misleading than to draw geographical 
lines. Financially speaking, five miles 
north of the City Hall in New York is 
infinitely farther from Wall Street than 
La Salle Street, Chicago, is; and, in fact, 
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La Salle Street is as much a part of Wall 
Street as though it lay next door. - 

What gives New York its financial 
supremacy is precisely the fact that it is the 
reserve city for the country: Here lies a 
table giving condensed, comparative state- 
ments of the condition of the national 
banks in the city of New York for the last 
forty years. Glancing over it you will 
see that ‘‘individual deposits’’—that is, 


mostly, local deposits—have been onthe av- | 


erage only about equal in amount to “other 
deposits” —which consist to a large extent 
of country bank balances. Wall Street is 


run pretty largely on this country money; | 


and differences of a geographical nature are 
mentioned only in certain pinches, when 
the country wants to withdraw its money 


for use at home and Wall Street finds it ex- | 


ceedingly inconvenient to pay. This, in | 
a nutshell, constitutes about seven parts | 


out of ten in every financial crisis: the 
country wants its money and Wall Street 
can’t or will not pay. 

It may be very true that the country 
should not want its money in a crisis, but 
that does not alter the fact stated above. 
The unsuccessful attempt of some Montana 
plungers to corner a minor copper stock is 
sometimes referred to as the initial point of 


the last crisis—that of 1907; but every- | 
body who knows anything about the sub- | f 


ject knows well enough that what really 
touched off the panic was the run on trust 
companies—strictly New York concerns, 
holding mostly New York deposits. Ex- 
cept for other and unsound conditions, the 
splurge in copper would have no more per- 
manent effect than a thousand similar 
splurges have had. 


Mr. Morgan to the Rescue 


In his History of Crises Under the 
National Banking System, recently pub- 
lished by the National Monetary Commis- 
sion, Professor Sprague, of Harvard, says: 
“Crisis conditions were occasioned by the 
difficulties of a certain trust company. 
The Knickerbocker Trust Company was 
the third largest in New York, having de- 
posits of sixty-two million dollars. The 
connection of its president with some of 
the Morse enterprises engendered distrust, 
which made itself felt in a succession of 
unfavorable clearing-house balances. On 
Monday, October 21, the National Bank of 
Commerce announced that it would discon- 
tinue clearing for the Knickerbocker on the 
following day. On Tuesday, after 
a run of three hours during which eight 
million dollars’”’—only thirteen per cent of 
its deposits !—“‘ was paid out, the company 
was forced to suspend. On Wednes- 
day, October 23, a run began on the 
Trust Company of America, the second of 
the trust companies in size, having deposits 
of sixty-four million dollars. The president 
of the Knickerbocker was one of its direct- 
ors, but the unfortunate disclosure that its 
affairs had been the subject of a conference 
on Tuesday was the chief influence in 
precipitating a panic among its depositors. 
: The country banker and his de- 
positors were apparently unmoved by the 
Morse-Heinze trouble” —that is, the copper 
splurge and its immediate consequences— 
“but hard upon news of the difficulties of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company came 
telegraphic demands from all over the 
country for the calling of loans and the 
shipment of currency.” 

In short, when New York depositors were 
rushing to draw their money from New York 
banks—and, in the case of the Knicker- 
bocker, failing to get it—the banker out in 
Kansas with money deposited in New York 
began to get nervous. 

Now public announcement by the Bank 
of Commerce—often called Mr. Morgan’s 
bank—that it no longer had sufficient con- 
fidence in the solvency of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company to continue clearing for 
that institution was scarcely likely to pro- 
mote confidence among the Knickerbocker’s 
depositors. The Knickerbocker having 
suspended, an ‘‘unfortunate disclosure”’ 
that bankers had been investigating the 
Trust Company of America would not 
tend much to tranquillize depositors in that 
concern; and it is a historic fact that, be- 
yond making this public announcement 
concerning one big trust company and this 
unfortunate disclosure regarding another, 
New York bankers did nothing important 
to meet the crisis until panic had been 
raging for three days. 

Then oceurred that episode which is still 
described as the sudden staying of the panic 
by Mr. Morgan with his good right hand. 
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‘‘There it is!” 


“ER Campbell’s! 
‘*Matold me to point 
it out on the shelf, so 
there’d be no mistake.”’ 

That’s a wise plan any 
time. Your grocer will 
always supply you with 
our ‘lomato Soup if you 
make it plain that this is 
what you want. But make 
it a point to specify . 


TOMATO 


Sou 


_ Nothing else quite takes the place 
of this wholesome satisfying soup. 
Its quality is all its own. 
_ The lively natural flavor; the 
richness; the nourishing effect — 
all this makes it the most delicious 
soup you ever tasted. 
Try it at home on your own 
table. That is the real demonstra- 
tion. That is the only way to real- 
ize how different and how good it is. 
Why not find out soday? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato : 
Consommé Tomato-Okra ff]. 

Vegetable ; 


NVermicelli-Tomato 


— Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


_JosepH CAMPBELL CompANy 
Camden N J 


“SN Campbell can and 
a spoon 
T’ll plant by the light 
of the moon 
Then water and hoe 
And watch the tree grow 
And pick a can every 
noon.” 
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What happened was this: Country 
banks—including in that description every- 
thing outside of New York—were ealling 
their demand loans on stocks. The New 
| York banks, in meeting the demands of 
depositors, had paid out money until their 
cash reserve was below the amount re- 
quired by law. Under the legal-reserve 
rule they had no loanable funds, and they 
had at that time taken no important con- 
certed action to meet panic conditions. 

hen a country bank called a loan on 
stocks there was nobody to whom the bor- 
rower could turn. He was forced to sell the 
stocks and comparatively few people would 
buy stocks at any price, because there 
was no assurance that any money would 
be available to carry them with—which 
tended to create a market of all sellers and 
no buyers. 

This was on Thursday, October 24. 
Five bankers were in Mr. Morgan’s office, 
about eleven o’clock, consulting as to 
what should be done. The president of the 
Stock Exchange telephoned Mr. Morgan 
that no call money was to be had over 
there and, unless some assurance could be 
given promptly that money would be avail- 
able to carry stocks with, the market, 
already vastly demoralized, would simply 
collapse. 

It is certainly to Mr. Morgan’s credit 
that he realized the gravity of the situa- 
tion and counseled meeting it boldly and 
promptly. By his advice the bankers 
agreed it should be announced that a pool 
had been formed to lend twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars for the purpose of carrying 
stocks. It was also agreed that as little as 
possible of the twenty-five millions should 
actually be loaned; but this was not 
announced. In those exciting moments 
there was no use in going too much into 
detail. Only by entirely disregarding their 
legal-reserve requirements could the banks, 
in fact, lend a dollar; and, relatively speak- 
ing, they did loan only a few dollars. It 
was the moral effect of the announcement 
that was needed—a kind of official notice, 
backed by Mr. Morgan’s great and de- 
served prestige, that the end of the world 
was not at hand. Its moral effect was, 
indeed, excellent and important; but, so 
far as the New York banks loaned any 
money at all, it was the money of the 
country banker as much as of anybody 
else. 


The West at the Telephone 


Having secured this moral effect, the 
banks got together and took concerted 
action to meet crisis conditions. This 
action consisted of issuing clearing-house 
certificates and, relatively speaking, lock- 
ing up their cash—or rather the cash of 
country bankers and other persons that 
had been intrusted to their hands. 

Now, all this while, on Clark Street in 
Chicago, there may have been much mis- 
apprehension as to what was going on in 
New York. No doubt there were hatters 
and barkeepers on that retail thorough- 
fare who regarded the ruction with much 
levity, as something happening a thousand 
miles away. I am sorry to say there may 
even have been bankers on La Salle Street 
who, for moral effect, spoke of it in the 
same light vein; but, as a matter of fact, 
you may be sure La Salle Street was sitting 
close to its telephones and telegraph wires. 
When the banks on Wall Street acted 
unitedly in issuing clearing-house certifi- 
cates the banks on La Salle Street promptly 
followed suit. 

Very likely, in thus following New York’s 
lead, the Chicago banks made a mistake; 
but the point is that the two financial 
ecommunities—or, rather, the two branches 
of the same community—practically acted 
as one. 

It has been said that actual cash could 
not then be procured in Chicago even for 
the most urgent needs; but that is not 
true except as it is true at all times, in New 
York as well as in Chicago, that actual 
cash cannot be procured for the most 
urgent needs—by some persons. You will 
find them sleeping in the parks in the most 
unpanicky of times. 

The particular bench slept upon may 
have been harder or softer in New York 
than in Chicago or San Francisco; it is 
very easy to prove any case by taking only 
the particular facts one wants. In that 
way you can prove anything you like 
about either New York or the hinterland. 
If the exercise pleases you, by all means 
indulge it; for neither New York nor the 
hinterland will care. 


OU can read the enjoyment in your 
guests’ faces when you serve them with 


It is as healthful as it is delicious. It relieves 
fatigue, saving wear on the tissues, as oil saves wear 
on an axle. It can be enjoyed in the evening with 
as full impunity as in the morning or after dinner. 


So rapidly has this splendid coffee, blended after 
Mrs. Rorer’s famous formula, swept into favor, 
that over 4,000,000 pounds have been sold since 
January Ist. 


If you have yet to enjoy your first cup of Mrs. 

| Rorer’s Coffee, order of your grocer today. It 

is sold in patented triple-sealed packages, which 

| bring you the carefully selected coffee berries fresh 
from the roaster. 


FREE: Mrs. Rorer’s Book 


of ‘‘27 Coffee Recipes.’’ Simply send us your grocer’s name and mention 
whether or not he handles Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee. The book will be sent 
| you at once. 

In a recent mail we received this interesting card from Mrs. F. FE. 
Ballard, Washington, D. C.: ‘* Please accept many thanks for booklet. I 
have found a place where the coffee is sold in this city. I think the coffee 

is the best I ever used.’ 
Thousands of women are taking the trouble to write us of their apprecia- 
You'll like this 
Write for it today. 


) 
) tion of Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee and the book of recipes. 
coffee, too, and be delighted with the book of recipes. 


Harry B. Gates, President 
CLIMAX COFFEE & BAKING POWDER CO. 
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Sales Managers 


Special Attention 


Did you ever want to 
rush out a lot of important 
form-letters and find your- 
self short of typewriters? 


That’s the time when 
you need MultiKopy Car- 
bon Paper. One girl, with 
one machine, at one writ- 
ing, can make twenty clear, 
legible and clean copies of 
a letter with 


Carbon Paper 


Ask your stenographer how 
Many copies she can make at one 
writing with any other carbon pa- 


per. She will tell you, “‘Four or 
five.”’ The twenty copies of 
MultiKopy enable you to get out 
those letters in jig-time—save you 
four-fifths of the time and expense. 


MultikKopy is not merely for 
emergencies. It is absolutely the 
best for every-day use. Its copies 
are wonderfully permanent; they 
don’t rub and blur; they are clean 
to handle. 


A single sheet of MultiKopy, Hard 
Finish, will make copies of 100 letters. 
Figure the big saving of that. 


A Sample FREE 


Watch how good its copies are —see 
if it will not make 100. Mention your 
dealer’s name in writing, please. 

Made in black, blue, purple, red and 
green; in six varieties to meet every re- 
quirement. Regular Finish MultiKopy, 
It. wt., makes 20 copies at one time; me- 
dium, 8; billing, 6. Hard Finish Multi- 
Kopy, It. wt., 16; medium, 6; billing, 4. 


F.S.WEBSTER CO. 
335 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 
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Electric Railroad Securities 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
The Limk Betweem the Imvestor amd the Voter 


on electric-railroad securities, pub- 

lished by one of the largest banking 
houses in this country, I was astonished at 
this statement: 

““As the security of Government and 
municipal bonds lies in the ability of the 
people to pay taxes and the extent to which 
they are burdened therewith, so the secu- 
rity of the public-service corporation bonds 
lies not so much in the plants or real prop- 
erty possessed as in the degree to which the 
use of their facilities is imperative, things 
without which the people cannot get along; 
for to the extent to which their use is abso- 
lutely necessary is the sum necessary for 
their support a tax upon the people, a tax 
even more impossible to escape than those 
imposed by legislation, because the laws by 
which they are levied are natural instead 
of legislative. 

“Tt is not necessary to explain in detail 
the way in which public-service corpora- 
tions tax the people, their commerce and 
their industries. The throngs of clerks and 
workmen carried every morning from their 
homes to the office and shop and back again 
at night are proof of the security of street- 
railroad bonds. The flames from burning 
home and factory quenched by the streams 
from neighboring hydrants prove the 
worth of water bonds. The fact that such 
a recital as this seems so commonplace is 
proof of the necessity resting upon the 
people, industries and commerce to support 
these public utilities.” 

Though I have since found that this 
booklet was written by one of my best 
friends, who is an extremely able man, yet 
I believe the principle taught in the above 
statement is radically wrong and is at the 
bottom of ninety per cent of all financial 
and political troubles affecting street-rail- 
road properties in our large cities today. 
The point made later by this writer, that 
the actual cost or replacement value of the 
property possessed is a secondary matter 
and the strength of street-railroad securi- 
ties lies in the power of the company to tax 
“the throngs of clerks and workmen carried 
every morning from their homes to the 
office and shop and back again at night”’ is 
an exploded fallacy. Fortunately for the cit- 
izen and unfortunately for the promoter, 
there has been progress in civic conditions 
as well as in means of transportation, 
methods of manufacture and other lines; 
and, though the principle outlined in the 
above quotation could have been depended 
upon and utilized a dozen years ago, this is 
not the case today. 


AST week, when looking over a booklet 


Public Control of Public Utilities 


Today, unless street-railroad securities are 
reénforced by property, the actual re- 
placement value of which exceeds the mar- 
ket value of the securities, they will not 
be recommended by conservative banking 
houses. There was once a time when a 
street-railroad company.could increase its 
earnings so as to pay the interest on almost 
any capitalization by simply increasing the 
rate of fare—or decreasing the service—on 
its roads; for, as the above writer suggests, 
it is absolutely necessary for the people to 
use the street railroads, whatever the rate of 
fare or the condition of the service. This 
very fact, however, has caused the courts 
torule that this question of faresjand service 
is a public question, to be decided not by 
the companies but by the public through 
their official commissioners; and thus, 
within the last few years in many cities, 
“the goose that lays the golden eggs” has 
been killed—or, at least, has had its wings 
clipped! 

Though franchises should not be capital- 
ized, yet they are absolutely necessary to 
the operation of all public-service corpora- 
tions. A charter of a street-railroad com- 
pany differs little from the charter of any 
manufacturing or business corporation. 
The charter is derived from the state and is 
simply a permission to organize a company 
for carrying on a certain line of business 
without inflicting personal liability upon 
the owners. Though in some states the 
charters are for a limited number of years, 
yet they can almost always be renewed 


and, practically speaking, are perpetual. 
The fact, however, that a charter is per- 
petual is usually of no special interest to the 
investor, and it is laughable to see in the 
circulars of some bondhouses a statement 
that ‘‘the charter is perpetual.’? What the 
investor is interested in is the franchise, 
which is an entirely different matter. To 
obtain a charter for a company is usually 
a matter of form; but, after the charter is 
obtained and the company is organized, to 
obtain a franchise for operating a street 
railroad in any city is an entirely different 
matter. 

The franchise is a license to lay tracks 
and operate cars in the streets of a city, and 
said license is granted by the local govern- 
ment of said city; in fact, the franchise 
of a street railroad is identically like the 
license of a liquor dealer. Three men could 
at any time organize a corporation to sell 
liquor in New York or any of our large 
cities having the license system; but the 
charter which is obtained from the state is 
not sufficient. After obtaining the charter 
a license must be obtained from the license 
commissioners of the city of New York. 


Three Kinds of Franchise 


With such a license, the corporation would 
be able to sell liquor in New York; but 
without said license their charter would be 
absolutely valueless. Now, instead of call- 
ing this right to operate street cars a 
“license,” like the right to sell liquor, to 
collect junk or to operate taxicabs, it is 
termed a “‘franchise.”’ 

There are three classes of these fran- 
chises: 


1—The so-called perpetual, or nine- 
hundred-and-ninety-nine-year franchise. 

2—The limited franchise, operating from 
twenty to fifty years. 

38—The terminable franchise, which, in 
fact, is often perpetual, but in theory can 
be revoked at any time. 


Certain street railroads in the city of 
New York serve as the best illustration of 
the first-mentioned franchise; and, with- 
out doubt, these franchises for the old sur- 
face lines operating in the lower part of 
Manhattan Island are extremely valuable. 
Based on the principle outlined in the quo- 
tation given in our first paragraph, they 
were at one time thought so valuable that 
the stock of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
road Company sold at one hundred and 
eighty-two dollars a share and paid a divi- 
dend of seven per cent; in fact, a neighbor 
of mine, who bought some of it at such a 
price, then stated that there would be no 
limit to what the stock would eventually 
sell for. Said he: ‘“‘Babson, the stock of 
the Metropolitan Street Railroad will go 
above two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
I believe ultimately to five hundred dollars 
a share, because the company operates in 
the largest city of our country; it has a 
monopoly of the business and, owing to its 
long franchise, has the people of New York 
at its mercy.” 

Fortunately for the voter and unfortu- 
nately for the promoter, the courts have 
ruled that a street-railroad company may 
have an exclusive franchise for a limited, 
reasonable length of time—say, twenty 
or thirty years—or a perpetual franchise 
which is not exclusive; but it cannot have 
both. Therefore, one fine morning the city 
government of New York granted another 
franchise to the Interborough Company to 
operate a subway under the same streets 
on which the Metropolitan Street Railroad 
operated. But this was not all. In addi- 
tion, the New York legislature said: ‘If 
your franchises are as valuable as you 
represent, then we will tax you for them.” 
Consequently a tax was imposed on this 
company which, combined with the compe- 
tition of the Interborough Railroad, most 
seriously affected the earnings of the Metro- 
politan Street Railroad Company. Within 
the last ten years or so the stock has fallen 
from one hundred and eighty-two dollars 
a share to ten dollars a share; and instead 
of my friend doubling his fortune, as he 
anticipated, he is now a brokendown, de- 
spondent old man; and his condition is 
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Luxurious and comfortable with F 
the inseparable beauty of quality, 
luster and finish that are characteristics 
only of the purest dye thread silk. 

Why deny yourself? Indulge 
your taste for silk hose—the barrier 
to economy has been removed by 
Phoenix Silk Hose, not only because 
of its small cost but because of the 
definite guarantee that accompanies 
each box of four pairs. 


4 pairs Guaranteed 
3 Months 


Heels and toes are so expertly woven that we 
guarantee to replace free with a new pair, any pair 
in a four-pair box that wears holes in heels or toes 
within a quarter year from the date of purchase. 


Men’s Women’s 
No.285,medium No.365, medium 
weight 50c weight 75c 

4-pair box $2.00 4-pair box $3.00 
No. 281, extra No. 370, extra 
heavy . - 75c heavy : $1 

4-pair box $3.00 4-pair box $4.00 


At all good dealers or direct from us on 
receipt of price and style number, 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
300 Broadway Milwaukee 
Makers of the famous 
PHOENIX MUFFLER 


The ideal neck and chest protector for 
crisp Fall days. Stylish and distinctive. 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


We will buy for you one share or 
more of stock and one bond or more, 
for an initial deposit and monthly de- 
posits thereafter until the securities 
are paid for or sold. 

Send for Circular 7—‘‘Odd Lot Investment” 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


oS Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


J HOOSIER 
RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


Why not buy the best when you 
»” can buy them at such low, un- 
- heard-of Factory Prices? THIRTY 

DAYS FREE TRIAL BEFORE YOU 
BUY. Our new improvements abso- 


i) lutely surpass anything ever produced, 
Y 2 (> SEND POSTAL TODAY FOR 
OUR FREE CATALOG AND PRICES, 

HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 217 State St., Marion, Ind. 


Accepted by the 
.S. Government 
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Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


are the only class we offer. Instead of the 2% the 


Postal Banks pay these 
Bonds will yield from 4% to 4iA% 
Write for FREE Circular. ————— ee — 
New First Nat’] Bank, Dept. H-1, Columbus, O. 


fargely due to making the vital error of 
forgetting that, in the end, the people of 
this country must and willrule. Therefore, 
it will be seen that though the so-called 
etual franchise is a very good thing 
to have, yet no street-railroad corporation 
can take undue advantage of it, as no per- 
petual franchise is exclusive; and, if it is of 
undue value, said value of the “unearned 
increment” can be very heavily taxed. 
The second class of franchise, known as 
the “limited franchise,” is perhaps best 
jllustrated in the case of Chicago. Here 
certain franchises were obtained by the 
late Charles T. Yerkes for definite peri- 
ods, and these franchises were probably 
exclusive until they expired. By continu- 
ally obtaining new franchises for exten- 
sions investors were fooled into believing 
that the new franchises prolonged the old 
franchise. However, a new franchise for 
fifty years, obtained for a suburban line, 
had no effect toward lengthening the fran- 
chises of the downtown district that were 
given, say, forty years previous and had 
only ten years longer torun. Nevertheless, 
the value of these suburban lines very 
largely depended upon the entrance to the 
business section of the city—or, in other 
words, on the old franchises which were 
about to expire. Therefore, when the first 
of the old franchises in the downtown dis- 
trict expired, the voters of Chicago had 
the laugh on Mr. Yerkes, or rather the 
holders of the securities, for Mr. Yerkes 
had already sold out and gone to London 
looking for larger worlds to conquer. 


The Situation in Chicago 


Unlike the citizens of New York, the voters 
of Chicago were not obliged to resort to 
_ building subways or to heavy taxation, 
but had entire control of the situation 
through their power to dictate who should 
have the new franchises on certain down- 
town lines and upon what terms. The im- 
portance of this power held by the voters of 
Chicago is best illustrated by the fact that 
the stock of the Chicago Union Traction 
Company, which sold for twenty-three 
dollars a share in 1902, declined to about 
sixty cents a share in 1908; in fact, not- 
withstanding the city of Chicago was very 
fair in the final disposition of this problem 
and in the renewal of these franchises, yet 
it was necessary to reorganize its street- 
railroad properties, severely cutting down 
the capitalization, extracting millions of 
dollars of water from the stocks, changing 

_ fixed interest-bearing junior-lien bonds to 

income or adjustment bonds, and leaving 
intact only the underlying liens and the 
well-seasoned bond issues.* In short, the 
capitalization was reduced to a _ point 
which coincided with the actual physical 
replacement values of the properties. It is 
almost fundamentally true that a street- 
railroad company in a reasonably large city 
can be depended upon to pay a fair rate 
of interest on its replacement value; but 
*The Chicago Union Traction Company operated three hun- 
dred and six miles of the street railroads of Chicago, all rights 
to operate one hundred and thirty-seven miles of which abso- 
lutely expired on or before July 1, 1907. Rights of operation 
over seventy miles were subject to termination at the will of 
the city of Chicago, and rights on ninety-nine miles were to 
expire from time to time, beginning in the early part of 1908. 
The city granted the new franchise on the basis of a compensa- 
_tion to the city of a percentage of the company’s surplus earn- 
ings. The surplus earnings, so divided, are net profits from 
operation after deducting a sum equal to five per cent on an 
agreed valuation of thirty million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which was over five million dollars in excess of the total of 
a the company’s old bonds, and over one million dollars 
in excess of the entire indebtedness, including unsecured 
indebtedness. 
The new company authorized two issues of bonds. Of the 
mortgage issue, bonds may be issued from time to time 

_ to pay for a certain proportion of the cost of extension to the 

Property. It gave new bonds of the consolidated-mortgage 

issue in exchange for the old underlying bonds, representing 

_ the full face value of the latter in propertion to the relative 

Importance to their liens upon the property. It also issued 

bonds of the same issue to retire the unsecured indebted- 

Tess, and reserved six million dollars of the same issue as 

collateral security to an issue of notes which it sold to pay for 
improvements and other immediate corporate requirements. 

The new franchise provides that. the city may purchase the 

_ properties at any time at the above-mentioned agreed valua- 

_ tion—thirty million five hundred thousand dollars—plus what- 
ever amount may be subsequently spent upon the properties 

for extensions, and so forth. The city thus places a minimum 
yaluation upon the properties, which it must pay, and which 
includes the value represented by the old bonds and by the new 
investment. In the event that the city does not purchase the 

‘Property, it agrees not to grant any franchise to any other 

company, unless that company will purchase the property at the 

above-mentioned valuation. The old stocks were exchanged 

for the new company’s stock in proportion to certain agreed 
Telative values, and certain junior bonds were adjusted in the 
same way. 

_ There was no serious attempt to disturb any legitimate securi- 
ties that were sold in good faith, the money being used on the 
_ Property; in fact, during my travels about the country and my 
2 ks with socialists and other so-called “opponents to cap- 
- ital,’’I find no disposition to take away or destroy real property 
values, though there will be attempts to squeeze out some of 
the water. Therefore, in reorganizations soon to take place, it 
will be the stockholders who will suffer in the loss of paper 

‘Profits rather than the investors in the bonds which were 
c sold and used to build or improve the property. 
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the conservative investor will purchase no 
securities that are not fully protected by 
actual physical property of equal replace- 
ment value. 

The third form of franchise, known as 
terminable franchises, or the so-called 

good-behavior franchise,” is best illus- 
trated in the case of the street railroads of 
Massachusetts, where franchises are granted 
with no reference to time in any way. The 
railroads claim that, as no time is stated, 
they are practically perpetual; though the 
public claim that the fact of no time being 
stated makes them revokable at any time. 
Practically the railroads’ point of view is 
correct, though theoretically there is no 
doubt in my mind but the franchise of any 
street-railroad company operating in any 
of the large Massachusetts cities could be 
revoked at any time if a corporation took 
undue advantage of the people of said city. 
It might take two or more years to do it, 
and the approval of the state railroad 
commissioners would doubtless be neces- 
sary; but there is no doubt that the people 
could force the company to remove their 
tracks. 

Though incomprehensible to many peo- 
ple outside of New England, this Mas- 
sachusetts system is working out very 
successfully for all interests, as both par- 
ties are kept on their good behavior. To 
begin with, the street-railroad companies 
have kept down their capitalization to 
within the replacement values of the prop- 
erties, so that they can liquidate at any time 
without loss to the bondholders. This re- 
sults in giving a very low rate of fare in 
large cities like Boston, where it is said one 
is able to ride farther for five cents than in 
any other city in the world. On the other 
hand, the fact of having this power to revoke 
the franchise at any time has made people 
more liberal with the companies than they 
otherwise might be. In many instances, 
where a fare of five cents has not been suffi- 
cient, the people have allowed an increase 
to six cents, which probably would not 
have been permitted under a perpetual 
or limited franchise, so common in our 
Western states. 


Local Ownership 


Of course there is one advantage pos- 
sessed by Massachusetts—and, in fact, 
other Eastern street railroads—which is 
not possessed by many in the West— 
namely, the securities of such corporations 
are owned largely in the locality in which 
the company is operating. For instance, 
the majority of the stock of the street- 
railroad company operating in Boston is 
owned in Boston; and human nature is 
such that it is much more difficult to ob- 
tain legislation in Boston adverse to the 
street railroads than it would be to obtain 
legislation in Toledo or Detroit against 
their street railroads, which are owned by 
men living outside the state. Therefore 
the residence of the ownership is an impor- 
tant factor to consider when studying 
street-railroad securities. 

When considering street-railroad securi- 
ties all the various factors that should be 
studied may be summarized under the two 
following headings: 


1—Franchise and property value. 
2—Earnings and management. 


Many writers make four or more factors, 
but I like to consider only these two because 
of the relation which the franchise bears to 
the property value and the earnings to the 
management, and vice versa. Though the 
franchise should not be capitalized, we have 
seen that it is a very vital matter and, in 
fact, an absolute necessity for the operation 
of a street-railroad company. However, 
the investor should not depend upon the 
franchise itself unless the property has suffi- 
cient real value to reénforce the franchise 
value. A street-railroad company, the 
securities ef which are paying dividends 
today due to the value of their franchise 
rather than to the value of the property, is 
like a battleship, with the highest-powered 
guns and great quantities of ammunition, 
but without any armorplate. So long as it 
only does the firing its strength is invin- 
cible; but when the enemy fires back its huge 
guns only tend to make it sink the faster. 
Therefore I like to class franchise and re- 
placement value together; and investors 
in street-railroad securities should first 
ascertain if the franchise is satisfactory 
and the replacement value is sufficient to 
cover the securities that are being consid- 
ered, and, at any rate, sufficient to cover all 
fixed interest-bearing securities. 
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In this article I have not given so much 
attention to earnings, because the earnings 
of street-railroad properties located in 
cities are almost universally sure of earning 
the interest on their replacement value. In 
the cases of New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and other cities where the street- 
railroad companies have had difficulties, 
there has heen no trouble with the earnings 
on a fair capitalization. The record of 
earnings of our country’s street-railroad 
properties is extremely favorable. Of 
course the case of interurban lines built in 
competition of steam railroads is another 
matter. Here the electric railroad has not 
a natural monopoly as have the city lines, it 
being continually subject to competition 
not only of the steam railroads but also of 
other electric lines which may at any time 
be constructed. For this reason investors 
purchasing bonds of interurban street 
railroads must use much more care than 
when purchasing bonds of street railroads 
in cities. Not only must the franchise and 
replacement value be carefully considered, 
but the earnings and management should 
likewise be most carefully studied; and 
conservative investors do not buy bonds of 
interurban roads on estimated earnings, 
but wait until the company has com- 
menced operation, closed its “‘construction 
account’’ and is earning about double its 
interest charges, showing what it actually 
can do when the railroad which it parallels 
has reduced its fares and real competition 
exists. 

Astomanagement, This is an item that 
is too often overlooked by the average 
investor. Many who are very scrupulous 
regarding their own personal affairs will 
buy securities of corporations they know to 
be operated by men of questionable princi- 
ples—and then be surprised because the 
securities decline in value. When one buys 
stock in a company he practically enters 
into partnership with the other stock- 
holders, and he therefore should take great 
care to purchase securities only of com- 
panies operated by high-grade, honest men 
and which are offered by well-known, 
established dealers. 

On the other hand, bonds of street- 
railroad companies operating in the large 
cities with normal franchises and manage- 
ment, where the bonded debt is less than 
the replacement value, should be abso- 
lutely safe investments, as the earnings are 
almost certain to be sufficient to pay the 
interest on all legitimate indebtedness. 
Moreover, the first-mortgage bonds on 
many interurban lines should be abso- 
lutely safe; though in such cases, in addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned factors, the 
record of earnings should be carefully 
studied and the small investor should con- 
fine himself either to underlying liens of 
such properties or else to issues where the 
net earnings are doubly sufficient to pay 
the interest thereon. 

In short, there are very few classes of 
securities which have the extremely good 
record that our city electric-railroad bonds 
have. Though I heartily recommend most 
railroad bonds, the record of the nation’s 
city street-railroad bonds is infinitely more 
enviable than that of its steam-railroad 
bonds. Though the people can curtail 
their requirements, which form the basis 
of the business of our steam railroads, they 
can only to a small extent curtail the basis 
of the business of our city street railroads. 
For this reason the earnings of a street 
railroad in times of panic and depression 
fall off very slightly, if any, compared with 
the great falling off in the earnings of the 
steam railroads. Moreover, the popula- 
tion of our cities is rapidly increasing, while 
simply a normal rate adds greatly to the 
earnings of their street railroads. It is 
claimed that the earnings of a _ well- 
managed street-railroad company increase 
as the square of the population. This not 
only has the effect of causing an increase 
in earnings but also compels companies 
to expand and give out additional issues 
which, in the case of the present. outstand- 
ing closed mortgages, must eventually be 
very beneficial. If a street-railroad com- 
pany, operating in an average city, can now 
earn a good surplus above its interest 
charges there should be no question about 
its ability to earn in years to come, when it 
shall have made important additions and 
extensions toits property. Therefore, hold- 
ers of such bonds now outstanding, the 
mortgages of which are closed, will in many 
instances have the satisfaction of soon 
having their bonds become an underlying 
lien of a large system, followed by one or 
more refunding issues. 


The strongest feature, however, co 
nected with city street-railroad securiti 


| 
is the fact suggested above, ‘‘that business 


depression seems to have very little adverse 
effect upon the,earnings”; and, in fae 
such securities hold a most enviable recor 
in this regard. This can perhaps be bes 
illustrated by the following table, prepare 
by Gardner F. Wells, which shows three 
important factors: 


1—The constant increase in gross earn- | 


ings of street-railroad securities. 

2—The increase in street-railroad earn- 
ings, even during periods of great business 
depression. 

3—The steadiness of street-railroad 
earnings compared with steam-railroad 
earnings. 

Though the same laws would doubtless 
be found to apply to the street railroads of 
any city, the street railroads of Massachu- 


setts are used as an illustration on account 


of the record of Massachusetts roads being 
much more complete. 
follows: 


The table is as 


i 


EARNINGS FROM OPERATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 


STEAM AND STREET RAILROAD COMPANIES 
FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS, FROM 1865 


a a aa 
an oS aa og 
. uae | 6s a2 | g2 
YEARS a Se as Bz ZS 
ns & £A < g i a 
Be ge mA £6 
1865 . . . | $18,974,915 $1,562,171 
1866 . . .| 21,205,528 
1867 . . . | 21,561,061 
1868 . . .| 22,761,647 
1869 24,539,722 
1870 . . . | 25,003,953 
1871 . . . | 26,615,459 
1872 . . .| 29,754241 
1873. . ~. | 33,310,479 
1874 . . .| 382,681,956 
1875 . . . | 30,786,295 
1876 . . .| 29,855,800 
1877. . . | 28,931,988 q 
1878 . . .| 28,003,236 + 17(b) 
1879 . . . | 29,152,829 
1880 . . . | 33,661,823 
1881 . . . | 35,936,303 
1882 . . .| 39,094,369 
1883 . . .| 41,635,800 
1884 . . .| 41,456,977 + 7(d) 
1885 . . .| 41,742,341 
1886 . . .| 46,171,689 
1887 . . .| 50,068,658 
1888 . . .| 53,720,035 
1889. . .| 55,856,901 
1880 . . | 159}230; 761 
1891 . . .| 61,483,104 
1892 . . .| 64,143,287 
1893 . . .| 70,935,930 
1894 . . .| 64,128,423 +2.7(f) 
1895 . . . | 68,154,906 
1896 . . .| 74,886,480 
1897, 3 & = | ease) 
1898 . . .| 73,599,534 
1899 . . .| 75,480,062 
1900 . . .| 82,191,293 
1901 . . .| 82,385,586 
1902 . . .| 86,920,565 
19038 . . . | 93,325,932 
1904 . . . | 95,280,348 
1905 98,899,225 
1906 . . . | 105,954,452 
1907 . . . | 111,483,989 
1908 . . . | 106,309,486 
1909 . . . | 108,105,772 |—3(g) 31, ‘956, 007 +4.5(h) 


a— Decrease from 1873 e—Decrease from 1893 


b—Increase over 1873 j—lIncrease over 1893 
c— Decrease from 1883 g—Decrease from 1907 
d—TIncrease over 1883 k—lIncrease over 1907 


Note—Steam-railroad figures are for years ending June 
thirtieth. Street-railroad figures are for years ending Septem- 
ber thirtieth. 


Of course, when comparing street- 
railroad securities with industrial securi- 
ties, the contrast is even more marked, as, 
though the gross earnings of the principal 
electric railroad increased about five per 
cent in 1908 over 1907, the gross earnings of 
thirteen of the nation’s principal industrial 
concerns decreased about thirty-five per 
cent, and the gross earnings of the steam 
railroads decreased in 1908 over 1907 about 
eight per cent—or from $2,602,757,503 in 
1907 to $2,407,019,810 in 1908. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
honestly issued bonds of street-railroad 
companies which are being operated in 
prosperous cities today by men who stand 
for what is right and best in the community 
should be safe and attractive investments, 
second only to the highest-grade municipal 
and underlying steam-railroad bonds; in 
fact, [ believe the best combination of yield 
and security can today be found in certain 
well-seasoned street-railroad bonds that 
are now being offered by established bond- 
dealers of irreproachable integrity. On the 
other hand, unless one is fully acquainted 
with all conditions affecting a property, it 
is well to purchase only the mortgage bonds 
of city roads and such bonds as are pro- 
tected by real property of a replacement 
value exceeding the bonds’ debt, preferring 
underlying liens when they are obtainable. 
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telling the truth—at least, not in mat- 
ters of this sort; and regard for the 
truth compels the declaration that at no 
time during the present season has the gen- 
eral business situation worn a gloomier look 
than in September. It is not exactly true 
that when Wall Street weeps all the land is 
sad, but it probably is correct to say that 
sentiment in Wall Street has been very 
blue of late; and, since it seems incapable 
of throwing off the depression, there is a 
suspicion that, whether it is aware of it or 
‘not, it is really endeavoring to discount 
something seriously adverse. What that 
something is there is no pretense of knowl- 
‘edge. Perhaps the apprehension is general 
‘and the outcome of many things is feared 
‘rather than events from a particular cause. 
‘Be that as it may, the future will unfold 
‘itself with sufficient definiteness and fit- 
‘tingly in point of time. It is the height of 
‘wisdom to be able to make the most of the 
present while maintaining due regard for 
what is ahead. That is the conservative 
attitude and the attitude of the business 
‘community of the United States in this 
year—1911. 

- Some time ago leading men in this and 
foreign nations—in this nation particu- 
larly—were wont to remark the contrast 
between depression in the States and the 
‘atmosphere of prosperity which pervaded 
the countries of Europe. The United 
States was represented as the only country 
that failed to join in the forward com- 
mercial movement. American financiers 
‘returning from abroad were prone to com- 
ment upon the encouragement extended to 
commercial enterprises—even monopolies— 
in Germany, while the habit of “‘baiting”’ 
‘corporations in this country was referred 
to deprecatingly. The inference was that 
‘there was little chance of betterment of 
conditions here, though Germany presented 
an inviting field for business enterprises; 
but a change has suddenly come over Ger- 
many, and it is doubtful if there will be any 
considerable exodus of capitalists from the 
States to locate in the land where capital is 
_aecorded full opportunities, for the land of 
Emperor William has raised signals of com- 
‘mercial distress within a few days. The 
war ghost is dancing and there are runs on 
the savings banks and threats of bread 
riots, approximating those likewise reported 
from communities in France. The French 
bankers have been calling home loans of 
“money made in Berlin, and Berlin bankers 
have been seeking to borrow in New York. 
Germany has her political troubles, and, 
though of a different sort, they compare 
none too favorably with those in this coun- 
try. The United States is not the worst 
-eountry to dwell or do business in, albeit it 
doubtless has important economic prob- 
lems on hand, in the solution of which it 
_may perhaps have to serve as the pioneer 
among the nations. 


Te should be no hesitaney about 


The Prospects for Better Times 


One such problem is the relation of capi- 
tal and labor, of production and consump- 
tion; and it is round these problems that 
great economic troubles revolve. All 
| prominent commercial nations have these 
troublesome questions on hand, and all are 
perplexed to deal with them. Nor is there 
indication of change in these matters for 
the present —unless for the worse—in any 
nation. Leaders of the labor unions are 
seeking to organize the broadest sort of 
federations so as to strike at capital as a 
body in the enforcement of demands; and 
they may succeed unless jealousies shall 
Tise among the unions or among their lead- 
ers. There are not lacking present signs of 
jealousy. There is a suggestion that capital 
will need to organize similarly if it would 
cope successfully with organized labor; and 
there is the further suggestion that Federal 
legislation will alone be adequate to deal 
with this issue. It is in the last direction 
that the best hope probably lies, and the 
United States furnishes a superior oppor- 
tunity for the enactment of laws whose 
execution will be backed by a powerful 
national sentiment —laws made by the rep- 
Tresentatives of the people and enforced 
;as a matter of public policy and for the 
common good. 

‘om time to time it has been asked 
whether the commercial activity noted in 
Germany, England and other European 
countries would not soon be experienced 
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by the United States. Recently the 
query has been, rather, whether those coun- 
tries would not follow the United States 
into the commercial shadow. The troubles 
in all the countries are near kin. They 
relate to the granting of special privileges 
to certain classes and to the high cost of the 
necessities of life, as well as to other mat- 
ters. The main problem in hand is to 
establish equality among all classes and to 
bring about the uplift of mankind. This is 
a world problem and a very old one, but 
one that will not pass until it is solved. It 
looks as if this country might have a serious 
part in solving this problem or might assist 
materially in its solution, for perfect solu- 
tion is doubtless an affair of the far future. 

The hardheaded business man will prob- 
ably laugh at thoughts of this character; 
but, if he really doubts that some great law 
is operating to the end observed, let him 
ask himself why it is that the best-laid 
plans of the ablest business generals and 
politicians the world can boast of are en- 
tirely negatived in the effort to lift business 
out of the slough and give it a free course 
in accustomed channels, and to produce 
contentment among the masses of people. 
The unsolved problems involve the progress 
of humanity, and individual and class effort 
is powerless to swerve it from its course. 
When men shall seek the highest good of 
themselves and their fellows as 2 commu- 
nity, and shape their efforts with that aim in 
mind, the way for the return of true and 
lasting progress will be found. It is not 
expected that this can be fully realized in 
this generation or in the generation next 
to follow; but an advance can and will be 
made, and men will act as agencies to pro- 
mote it, suffering inconvenience or loss until 
they discover the course they ought to 
follow—for it is through inconvenience, 
loss and suffering that most, if not all, 
progress comes. 


Why Sentiment is Gloomy 


Men feel gloomy over the situation today 
through disappointment of hopes indulged 
of better times. They appear now to have 
commonly concluded that better times 
must be deferred until conditions are right 
for the return, which it is acknowledged 
will not be for some time—at least not 
until another Presidential election verdict 
has been as good as rendered. Business, 
then, is depressed—not to extremes by con- 
siderable, but beyond anything more than 
the semblance of activity, and that in spe- 
cial industries only. They point to the steel 
industry as an example of the more active 
lines—and there they say operations ap- 
proximate seventy-five per cent of capacity; 
but in the same breath they allow that 
profits are unsatisfactory. 

Then they mention the cotton industry 
and point to the fact that eighty-five thou- 
sand operatives in Massachusetts have 
been set to work within a given eight days, 
including two Mondays. That looks fine, 
and one might infer that business was 
brightening a great deal in textile lines; 
but the men most concerned do not admit 
so much. The mills have gone to work on 
spring goods with limited orders and at a 
reduction of one-fourth to one-half cent 
in prices. With a struggle on to force a 
higher than the market price for raw cot- 
ton it is difficult to plan definitely for the 
future. Thewoolen industry has improved, 
and some big Government orders for woolen 
uniforms for the soldiers, in place of 
worsted, will serve as a stimulant; but 
there looms ahead the liability of tariff 
changes to interfere with prolonged revival. 
And whichever way one looks he finds busi- 
ness moving within rather cramped lines 
and waiting for a change, for a broadening 
opportunity. : 

It is about the same way with stock 
speculation. There they are wont to say 
there is nothing going on, so very small is 
the volume of transactions. A compilation 
shows in the first seven months of this year 
aggregate dealings at New York, in three 
stocks, of 38,665,000 shares. That would 
surely suggest anything but inactivity; but 
the narrowness speedily appears when it is 
said that the aggregate sales of all stocks 
for the same period amounted to only 59,- 
904,498 shares, trading in the three stocks 
named embracing all save 21,249,498 
shares. Obviously there has been no public 
speculation in the current year, and the 
professional talent has been playing a game 
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tanned by our special process and 

warranted never to shrink or shrivel, 
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To every trade; to every sport, 
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Hansen’s Protector 
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are built to fit every hand, according to its task. A 
different, practically “‘made-to-order’’ glove for every 
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the kit of tools, or the rifle—a surgeon’s'case or a shovel ; 
the hand that pulls the throttle, fastens the wires to the 
pole, or turns the wheel of a motor-car—it’s all the 
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with Hansen’s Gloves. They are perfectly soft, 
pliable and comfortable without the clumsiness of the 
ordinary glove. Your fingers are free; double your 
fist in comfort—the Hansen Glove never crowds. 
It is made in all sizes and various colors. ‘The 
prices are low, for Hansen’s Gloves cost no more— 
yet will outlast the ordinary kind. They are heat-proof and water can- 
not injure them. For the heavier trades—engineers, dredgemen, 
lumbermen, etc., we have the ‘‘Glad Hand” and the ‘‘Protector’’ 
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mitten—the cold-proof auto gauntlet 
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greatest freedom with fit and style. 
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Sure does keep 
the joy flags wavin’ 


Give heed, you men who’ve been stalled on a pipe. 
Prince Albert has simply busted up the pipe smoke 
limit. ‘There’s no end to the pleasure and satisfaction 
in smoking this real man’s tobacco. Lay to with your 
old jimmy pipe as long as you doggone please, smoke 
’er as hot and as fast as you can—never the least 
little sign of a comeback. Nothin’ but pure joy. 


P. A. can’t bite your tongue. Its teeth are pulled bya 
patent process, patented by your Uncle Sam and used 
by us exclusively. 


We spent three years and a 
big bunch of money to per- 
fect this process. Are you 
game to match a dime against 
it to find just what this big 
noise in tobaccodom means 
to you? 

Take it straight, you never 
placed a dime to better ad- 
vantage. 

Allsmokeries. roctins,5ccloth bags 
wrapped in waterproof paper that 


keeps the tobacco fresh and fragrant, 
half-pound and pound humidors. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
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devoid of variety all the season. To look 
closer it is found that the entire capital 
stock of one of the three stocks— United 
States Steel common—has been turned over 
three times in the seven months; that 
another— Union Pacific common—has been 
turned over 4.34 times; while Reading 
common has been turned over ten times. 
The combined stocks have been turned 
over 4.47 times within the period named. 
Now it is not presumed that all the shares 
of any of the companies have been traded 
in even once in seven months; indeed, 
there are great blocks of Reading so held 
that they are believed to remain perma- 
nently out of the market; and the same 
may be true of each of the other stocks 
mentioned; so that it appears that pro- 
fessional traders have been buying and 
selling over and over substantially the 
same shares. There have been intervals 
when the stock market has broadened and 
a fair list of different stocks been traded in, 
but the change has been only for a few 
days; and then the old condition of apathy 
would return and operations would be 
mainly restricted to the specialties named. 
It has long been conceded that Wall 
Street gives the first evidence of coming 
commercial revival, and to find that thor- 
oughfare still deal ng in special stocks— 
and merely swapping one certificate for 
another, so to speak—has intensified the 
general feeling of discouragement. It is 
held that when the great bankers foresee 
commercial revival they will be the first to 
appear in the security market as buyers, 
the purpose being to discount such revival 
by acquiring stocks to be sold when the 
evidence of commercial activity shall be- 
come manifest to others. It is said that the 
bankers referred to take little interest in 


| the share market at this time, other than to 


buy occasionally some of the shares with 
which their names are identified, perhaps 
because they appear cheap and perhaps to 
support the general market. 

Business appears to be about the same 
in all parts of the country, making allow- 
ance for the claim that there is more doing 
in the South than elsewhere. Bank clear- 
ings do not bear out this claim; these, in 
fact, show business about the same as a 


| month ago, everywhere except in the states 


west of the Mississippi River, reaching to 
the mountain states but not crossing the 
divide. The close of the vacation season 
serves as a sort of quickening force in the 
business world, men feeling the more dis- 
posed to effort as the weather grows cooler 
and as pleasures are left behind. There is, 
moreover, a general stocking up for late 
fall and winter trade at that time. So far 
as has developed, buyers are still pursuing 
a conservative policy in the matter of re- 
plenishing their stock of goods and supplies, 
the price factor having some influence in 
determining their course. 

Prices of commodities continue the up- 
ward trend and on September eleventh 


Sense and 


Fellow Feeling 


HE captain who is in charge of the 
Bertillon Bureau at the New York 
police headquarters has been study- 
ing the thumbprints of criminals for so 
many years that he has now as good a 
memory for them as most men have for 
faces. Every one of the classified thou- 
sands of thumb and finger prints in his 
cabinets has its individuality for him. 

Two burglars broke into a home in 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, were detected, and in 
the fight that followed one of them shot 
and killed a woman member of the house- 
hold. One of the burglars also was shot 
and badly wounded. His injury led, on the 
following day, to the arrest of both. Fol- 
lowing the usual police custom the captain 
was sent for to take the fingerprint im- 
pressions of the prisoners for purposes of 
comparison and preservation. 

One of the pair, a surly foreigner, was 
admittedly a thief; the other was the man 
who had been wounded. He was a big 
Austrian named Schleimann. As he lay on 
his cot he protested over and over again 
that he had never been concerned in any 
crime before, that he was an honest artisan 
who had been induced by a chance acquain- 
tance to take part in the burglary. 

“Usually,’”’ said the Bertillon expert, in 
telling the story, ‘I don’t take much stock 
in the tales of captured thieves. But I 


were higher on the average than at an 
time since the year came in, The adva: 

was 1.8 per cent in September; a 
though 2.6 per cent higher on that 
than two years before, they were 1.4 | 
cent lower than on the corresponding dai 
in 1910. Eleven out of thirteen groups 
commodities rose in August, textiles 
leather alone declining. Agricultural pro 
ucts generally advanced on unfavorable| 
harvests or prospects at home and in for. 
eign countries. Even in the Canadian land 
of promise the estimated wheat yield = 
been reduced to one hundred and seve: 
eight million bushels from rising two h 
dred million bushels by killing frost or - | 
Coffee has reached the highest price since) 
April, 1896; while sugar has sold higher 
than at any time i in twenty-two years—and 
the trend is still upward at the time of 
writing. | 

There is a regrettable insistence upon 
high prices for pretty much everythi 
which enters human consumption as foo 
or clothing. There is a renewal of ot : 
attempt to establish an arbitrary and un: 
natural price for raw cotton under the pre. | 
tense that the crop is nothing like what 
public and private canvasses estimate thai 
it is. The great rise in sugar is charged to 
drought in foreign lands and the comp 
tion of refiners for possession of the raw, 
article. It is fancied that the margin for 
refining profit in case of high prices will be 
increased. The effect on consumers is obvi- 
ous. The more they spend for this article 
the less will remain for other uses. High 
prices, unless accompanied by a corre: 
sponding increase in income, operate ad- 
versely to business; and there is small 
chance of an increase in the average income 
of the mass of consumers. There are’ 
threatened strikes for higher wages, but 
they are not commonly achieving the ob-. 
ject sought. They are ill-timed. This is 
an occasion for contraction, not expansion, | 
of expenditures for operating or other pur- 
poses. More or less of the threatened! 
strikes, as upon the railroads, are thought! 
to be designed as much to avert wage reduc- 
tion as to secure higher wages. 

Building statistics for August are not con-| 
sidered a fair criterion of the state of the! 
building trade, the footings of permits hay- 
ing been distorted by those taken out in. 
Chicago prior to the going into effect of a 
new building law and not designed for 
immediate: construction. Including Chi- 
cago permits, contemplated expenditures as 
indicated for August were $70,083,293 in. 
ninety-nine cities, an increase—indicated— 
of 16.6 per cent compared with July, and of 
24.2 per cent compared with August of last 
year. Excluding Chicago, the returns from | 
ninety-eight cities for the month were but 
$43,882,793, showing a decrease of 10.5 per. 
cent from July and 11.6 per cent from 
August of last year. Of the ninety-nine’ 
cities there were gains in forty-seven and 
losses in fifty-two. 


jonsense 


ecouldn’t find a duplicate of Schleimann’s 
fingermarks anywhere in my collection, and 
I was being forced to believe that he had 
told the truth when he said he was a novice 
as a burglar. 

“T was just about to conclude that he 
was really what he looked to be—a big, 
simple-minded, sentimental fellow who had | 
made the mistake of falling into bad com- 
pany and would probably pay for it with 
his life—as a matter of fact he died in the 
electric chair within four months. Still 
there was something strangely familiar 
about one of his thumbprints—the left one. 
The more I studied it the more I was con-| 
vineed that I had seen it before. I went 
through the cabinets again—nothing doing. 
Then al of a sudden it came to me: 

“‘Three months before there had been a 
burglary in another part of Brooklyn that 
was marked by at least one very unus 
circumstance. Our men never caught the 
burglars, but following their usual custom 
they had made careful search of the prem- 
ises for any evidences that the thieves’ 
might have left behind. As a result I had 
on file an enlarged photograph of a greasy. 
thumbprint that one of the detectives had 
found upon a cut-glass rose bowl that the 
burglars had discarded after taking it out 
of a china cabinet. I got this enlarged pho- | 
tograph out of the case where it was ke] 
and laid it alongside the newly tak 
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typewriter of officiency 


HE Monarch encourages 

improvement in the oper- 
ator. [he more staccato her 
touch, the speedier she be- 
comes ; the better the quality ot 
the work she can turn out. The 
Monarch resents pounding, but 
yields to a sympathetic touch a 
response in speed and accuracy 
which tells in more work, 
more business, more profit. 
Write us and we will write you. 


Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us _ his 
name and address. 

THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 
Building, 300 Broadway, New York, 
Canadian Offices; Toronto, Montreal, 
Branches and dealers 
in all countries, 


A Collar Buttonis Little 


But there’s a mighty deal of 
| Satisfaction in having one 
| that is perfect in workman- 

ship—absolutely smooth on 

the back, so it will not 
scratch or chafe the neck— 
made with an honest layer of 
gold that won’t wear off in 
years of use—made in one 
piece and so strong that it. 
cannot break—and made in so 
many different styles and sizes 
that you can select one to suit 
your exact needs— either of 
solid gold or in the best qual- 
ity of rolled gold plate—That 
collar button is the 


KREMENTZ 


and to make sure that you are 
getting the genuine, look for 
the name stamped on the back. 
Each button guaranteed—a new 
one free inexchange if broken 
or damaged from any cause. 


o., 40 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


ail 


Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, 
cooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one 
can usethem. Fitany surface. Smooth. Sample box, 10c. Complete 
box asstd.sizes,25c. postpaid. Wonderful opportunity for live agents. 

rite today. Collette Mfg. Co., Box 119, Amsterdam, N. ¥. 
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thumbprint impressions of the wounded 
burglar Schleimann.” 

In five minutes more, as the captain 
describes the sequence, he was on his way 
back to Brooklyn. He walked into the 
prison ward of the hospital where his man 
lay groaning and weeping. 

Schleimann,” he said sharply, “when 
you broke into that house on the Park Slope 
three months ago why didn’t you take the 
cut-glass rose bowl with the gold filigree 
work on it?” 

So sharp was the shock of this attack 
that the man blurted out the truth. 

It was too heavy to carry away with 
me,” he said. ; 

, ‘And why, before you left, did you take 
time to let the canary bird out of its cage?” 

Captain,” said Schleimann, “just as we 
were going away I saw that little bird in its 
cage. I'd just finished serving a five-year 
sentence in Joliet and I hated to see any 
living thing locked up—I knew what it was 
to be a prisoner—so I stopped to let the 
canary bird out of its cage.” 


The Scapegoat 


Somewhere between the farmer and the grocer’s 
where I buy 

There’s a mysterious Pirate, who is knavish, 
bold and sly; 

He levies toll on all the goods that pass along 
his way 

And takes the cream of profit—so I’ve heard 
my grocer say. 

When melons leave the farmer’s field the price 
is very low, 

But when they reach the grocer’s they are 
thirty cents or so. 

I ask my grocer why between the field and 
store this span. 

He always makes the same reply: ‘Oh, 
that’s the Middleman!”’ 


Somewhere between the iceberg and the wagon 
at my door 

An unseen Brigand levies toll of half the ice 
or more; 

For ice is not so dear a thing in Nature, as 
you see, 

But cost increases greatly by the time it gets 
to me; 

I know t should be cheaper, but the iceman’s 
share is small— 

His profit’s whittled down until he gets quite 
none at all. 

And when I ask him why so much for this 
small bit I scan 

He always makes the same reply: “Oh, 
that’s the Middleman!”’ 


Somewhere between my butcher and the steer 
that’s in the corn 

An unknown Robber plies his trade, so sure 
as you are born; 

He calls for half the porterhouse and takes it 
as his own, 

And I pay thirty cents a pound for stringy 
ends and bone. 

The butcher gets no profit, as he tells me so 
with tears; 

The raiser loses money at the price he gets for 
steers. 

And when I ask them why this spread between 
the steer and pan 


They always make the same reply: “Oh, | 


that’s the Middleman!” 


Somewhere in splendor rich he bides—he 
walks on golden floors ; ; 

He lolls in velvet, silk and lace; the jewel- 
studded doors 

Swing at the touch of myriad slaves; the walls 
of wory 

Are hung with priceless 
Cresus rich as he! 

He wades knee-deep in priceless gems; he 
lies at sumptuous ease, ; 

While coins of gold lie ankle-deep and thick 
as leaves on trees. ‘ 

No store of wealth like his was ever seen since 
Time began; i : 

The profits of all Trade are his—he 7 the 
Middleman! —J.W. Foley. 
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A Recurring Necessity 


two young women who recently 

tBat W. i D. Stokes in New York 
were released on bail and promptly signed 
up to appear for a week on one of the 
roof gardens. On their first night James 
Thornton, the veteran mono ais come- 
dian, dropped in to see them. 

“What do you think of it?” asked the 
house manager. 

“Tf the young ladies wish to get a second 
week,” said Thornton, ‘‘they’ll have to 
shoot him again.” 
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Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 
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During the half century the Ostermoor 
has been the Nation’s mattress stand- 
ard, it has brought the smile of rest 
and refreshment to mz//ions of faces 
from childhood to old age. This is 
the Ostermoor Smile; you see it 
everywhere! But the reason for this 
smile is what interests you. 

That reason is the comfort we build 
into the Ostermoor—four thousand 
layers of filmy, downy cotton, inter- 
laced and interwoven in such a way 
that it is like lying on a myriad of tiny 


interlocking springs of gentle, yield- , 


ing resiliency, when you sleep on the 


MATTRESS 


Built—Not Stuffed $15 


No other mattress possesses such billowy 
softness, because no other mattress can use 
this patented method. “The Ostermoor is bzi/t, 
not stuffed. 

This process of building is what makes 
QOstermoor Comfort—the kind that rests 
exhausted nerves, refreshes tired bodies —and 
brings the Ostermoor Smile! 

We have thousands of letters (many of them 
were recently published in our advertisements) 
proving that an Ostermoor will give this kind 
of comfort and service uwnxinterruptedly for terms 
of years up to half a century. No other mat- 
tress can offer such proof. The Ostermoor does 
not mat or pack, and never needs re-making. 


Write for 144-Page Book Vt Sen's 


No matter what kind of mattresses you have or are 
thinking of buying, you owe it to your pocketbook 
and your household happiness to read this book 
before gettingit. Drop a postal; it’s IMPORTANT. 
Don’t buy the “‘just-as-good.’’ Our trade-mark is your 
guarantee. When necessary, we ship mattresses express prepaid, 


on thirty nights’ free trial, same day your 
order is received. Money back if you want it. 


Ostermoor & Company 
101 Elizabeth St. New York 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best Blue and White Ticking 


' 7 
4gnad Ibs. te Canadian UTECR Ovi ues fe & Down 
316" 35 “* 11.70 > Co., Ltd., Montrea 
3'-0"_30 ‘* 10.00 
2'-6"—25 “ 8.35 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts, 50c extra. 
Dust-proof, satin-finish > 
ticking, $1.50 more. 

French Mercerized Art 
Twills, $3.00 more. 
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| Heard of the 
Ostermoor Smile 


Here is the Reason for it 
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All Ages 
Smile the 
Ostermoor 
Smile ! 
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ONTRARY to the fixed policy of this company, which has always refrained f 
making any announcement in advance of its season’s production, this—the ‘ 
announcement to be made—is being made because of the demand by Buick dealers 
Buick users who have been to the factory and have seen the new production. The B 
Motor Co. since its inception has had the distinction of being not only the foremost mi 
facturer of medium priced cars in point of quality but in numbers of cars built as well, 
it enters the season of 1912 still occupying this enviable position. { 
O 


As evidence of this, Buick again gets first choice of space in Madison Square Garden Show, January 7th to 
1912. Choice of space at this show is always allotted to the manufacturer showing the largest total volun 
ail sales during the past twelve months, as proven by sworn statement furnished by each manufacturer exhib 
These statements showed that Buick sales exceeded those of every other competitor exhibiting. 


Buick Offering ae I 91 


Its buildings occupy 160 acres and contain 53 acres of floor space. Its 
employees number 8,000 people. Its investment represents $13,700,000. 
It has built and sold to date 83,000 automobiles. It has branches and distrib- 
uters in 49 cities and is represented in the United States by 3,500 dealers. 


Every part of this equipment has but one purpose and that is— 
render such service to the user as has made it possible for Buick 
openly defy anyone to produce a Buick car that is worm 0 


ease 
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gest Motor Car Manufacturing Plant in the World 


continuation of this policy is assured for 1912 by a strong, sound organization, 
| by unlimited capital and substantial resources. 


ULL EXTENT OF THIS COMBINATION IS REFLECTED IN THE 1912 BUICK LINE COM- 


PRISING THE FOLLOWING NEW MODELS: 


A Roadster with distinct- A Touring Car of original A Touring Car supreme, 


A handsome, styl- i 

: ive features, with top, design, fully equipped fully equipped with top, 
ish, fore door Tour- glass front, gas tank and with top, top hood, glass | top hood, windshield, 
ing Car. demountable rims. front, Prest-O-Lite tank, Prest-O-Lite tank, de- 
: , demountable rims, etc. mountable rims, etc. 


$50 |$1,000|$1,075|$1,250|$1,800| | 


All Cars for 1912 have Sliding Gear Transmission 


ippy, power- 
righ-grade 
ter. 


ry Buick Car for 1912 will represent in its construction absolutely every tried and successful feature 
toward the one idea, that of successful performance for the user under any condition of usage in any 
of the world. All the speed and power for which the name Buick is famous has been retained; 
absolutely noiseless, and in detail of finish and equipment are the equal of any car on the market. 


W a 
ICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


HEN BETTER CARS ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


ll 
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If Success 
Proves Merit 


we need say nothing more about the 
“* Frankel Fifteen’’ than this: — 


It is the largest selling brand of men’s 
Suits and Overcoats at $15 known to 
the American Clothing Trade. 


“Frankel Fifteen’’ Suits and Overcoats are the 
product of the Frankel System and the Frankel 
factory. The Frankel System is the “last word” 
in scientific tailoring. The Frankel factory is con- 
ceded to be the country’s best model of arrange- 
ment, comfort, cleanliness and organization. 


All-Wool Fabrics Superb Tailoring 
Exclusive Patterns “Classy” Styles 


Every ‘‘ Frankel Fifteen’’ bears a printed 
guarantee-ticket on the sleeve which entitles 
the purchaser to a new garment, free, if the one 
he buys disappoints him in wear or service. 
Sold in nearly every city and large town in 
the United States—and going into the re- 
mainder as fast as we can sign up new agents. 


UII: 


If youare aclothing dealer in a town where the 
‘‘Frankel Fifteen”’ is not on sale, get hold of the 
fastest-selling line of clothing that has appeared 
in the history of the American Clothing Trade. 


FRANKEL FIFTEEN 


Suit or Overcoat 


— 
= 


>= 


I 


FRANKEL BROTHERS 
Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street, New York 


If you do not know the ‘‘ Frankel Fifteen’’ agent in your 
city, write for our interesting Style Book ‘‘C’’ and we will 
tell you how to get a ‘* Frankel Fifteen’’ Suit or Overcoat. 
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The Junior Tattoo 


ECAUSE a clock is an alarm clock is no reason why it should be an 
ugly affair. The Junior Tattoo is artistic, yet it isa gentle but insistent 
alarm clock. Every twenty seconds for five minutes it will call, unless the 

silent switchis turned. You cannot resist its morning greeting. You must get up. 


Look at the illustration. This is exact size. You can easily carry the Junior Tattoo 
in a small traveling bag. Useful to call you in the morning, for the afternoon nap, and 
to warn the cook when the cake is baked. Make your guests independent of servants’ 
calls by furnishing the guest room with a Junior Tattoo. 


Price $1.75 (In Canada duty extra) 


In a beautiful satin-gilt finish, $2. With rich leather (red or black) case, $3. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send his name and the price for as many as you want. We ship charges prepaid. 


Send for interesting booklet, giving full description of clock, showing various styles and 
containing an amusing short story of ‘‘The Uprising of John Hancock—Salesman."' 


THE WEW |JAVEN (LOCK CO. 
EW IIAVEN LONN. 139 Hamilton Street 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Sure, I know,’’ Marcus agreed. ‘‘He’s 
got altogether too much to say for himself. 
Only this morning he tells me he wants a 
raise to six dollars a week.” 

“Could you blame him?” Philip asked 
mildly. ‘“‘He’s doing good work here, 
Marcus.” 

“Yow! he’s doing good work!’”’? Marcus 
exclaimed. ‘‘He’s fresh like anything, 
Scheikowitz. If you give him the least 
little encouragement, Scheikowitz, he would 
stand there and talk to you all day yet.” 

“Not to me he don’t,” Philip retorted. 
“Tots of times I am asking him questions 
about the folks in the old country and 
always he tells me: ‘With greenhorns like 
them I don’t bother myself at all.’ Calls 
his father a greenhorn yet!” 

Marcus flapped his right hand in a 
gesture of impatience. 

“He could call his father a whole lot 
worse,” he said. ‘“‘Why, that Ganef ain’t 
even wrote you at all since the boy comes 
over here. Not only he’s a crook, Scheiko- 
witz, but he’s got a heart like a brick.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. 

“What difference does it make if he is a 
crook?” he rejoined. ‘‘The boy’s all right 
anyway. Yes, Marcus, the boy is some- 
thing which you could really say is a jewel.” 

“Geh weg!” Marcus cried disgustedly — 
“a jewel!” 

“That’s what I said,” Philip continued — 
“a jewel. Tell me, Marcus, how many 
boys would you find it which they are get- 
ting from three to five dollars a week and 
in one year saves up a hundred dollars, 
y’understand, and comes to me only this 
morning and says to me I should take the 
money for what it costs to keep him while 
he is learning the language, and for buying 
him his clothes when he first comes here. 
Supposing his father is a crook, Marcus, am 
I right or wrong?” 

“Talk is cheap, Scheikowitz,’”’? Marcus 
retorted. ‘“‘He only says he would pay you 
the money, Scheikowitz, ain’t it?” 

Philip dug down into his pocket and pro- 
duced a roll of ragged one and two dollar 
bills, which he flung angrily on to a sample 
table. 

“Count ’em,” he said. 

Marcus shrugged again. 

““What is it my business?” he said. “‘And 
anyhow, Scheikowitz, I must say I’m sur- 
prised at you. A poor boy saves up a hun- 
dred dollars out of the little we are paying 
him here, and actually you are taking the 
money from him. Couldn’t you afford it 
to spend on the boy a hundred dollars?” 

“Sure I could,’ Philip replied as he 
pocketed the bills. “Sure I could and I’m 
going to too. I’m going to take this here 
money and put it in the bank for the boy, 
with a hundred dollars to boot, Polatkin, 
and when the boy gets to be twenty-one he 
would anyhow got in savings bank a couple 
hundred dollars.” 

Polatkin nodded shamefacedly. 

“Furthermore, Polatkin,’” Philip con- 
tinued, ‘‘if you got such a regard for the 
boy which you say you got it, understand 
me, I would like to make you a proposition. 
Ever since Gifkin leaves us, y’understand, 
we got in our cutting room one Schlemiel 
after another. Ain’t it? Only yesterday 
we got to fire that young feller we took on 
last week, understand me, and if we get 
somebody else in his place today, Polatkin, 
the chances is we would get rid of him 
tomorrow, and so it goes.” 

Again Polatkin nodded. 

“So, therefore, what is the use talking, 
Polatkin?’”’ Philip concluded. ‘Let us 
take Joe Borrochson and learn him he 
should be a cutter, and in six months’ time, 
Polatkin, I bet yer he would be just so good 
a cutter as anybody.” 

At this juncture Polatkin raised his hand 
with the palm outward. 

“Stop right there, Scheikowitz,”’ he said. 
“You are making a fool of yourself, Schei- 
kowitz, because, Scheikowitz, admitting 
for the sake of no arguments about it that 
the boy is a good boy, understand me, after 
all he’s only a boy, ain’t it, and if you are 
coming to make a sixteen-year-old boy an 
assistant cutter, y’understand, the least 
that we could expect is that our customers 
fires half our goods back at us.” 

“But ——” Scheikowitz began. 

“But nothing, Scheikowitz,” Polatkin 
interrupted. ‘“‘This morning I seen it 
Meyer Gifkin on Canal Street and he ain’t 
working for them suckers no more; and I 
says to him is he willing to come back here 
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The Cracker of Economy 


After all, the secret of good cooking isa 
cook. 
It’s not only that Educator Toasterettes 
made from “whole wheat flour ”’— freshly 
ground in the good old-fashioned way. 
Or that the flour is mixed with “ pure, | 
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Thoroughly Desirable and unlike any other 
3 game—Attractive Colors—Beautiful 
New Aeroplane Back Design. 
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Canada Pat. Feb. 21, 


“‘As easy to learn as Euchre, 
yet profound as Whist. Flexible 
enough to entertain children, yet ” 
experience and study of older 1 

makes it the most complex 
sorbing card game.’’ : 


Sold by your dealer or mailed p 
by us upon receipt of 50 cents. Pac c 
neat case with complete, plain, eas! 
understood description and rules. ‘ 
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PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 33, Statesville, 
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| a tempting box of 


- Lenox Chocolates? Young- 
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it’s allthe same; your mouth 
waters, your fingers itch 
till you get “‘just one more.” 


| Jenox (oeolates 


| are wonderfully ‘‘good,”’ yet they 
have more to recommend them 
' than mere deliciousness. 


Lenox Chocolates are the 
wholesome, healthful kind of con- 
fectionery. The coating is of rich, 
creamy chocolate of highest qual- 
ity and the fillings are unusually 
delightful and delicious. 

The list, in part, includes jelly nou- 
gat, nut, caramel, fruit, cream, etc. 
Can you think of flavors more pleasing? 

Be good to yourself — have a Lenox 
Chocolate treat —it will be a thing to 
remember. 


Our Necco Seal guarantees quality—For the 
benefit of many who inquire, we will state that 
our trademark name, Necco, is a combination of 
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Yew England Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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at the same wages, and he says yes, pro- 
viding you would see that this here feller 
Borrochson wouldn’t pretty near kill him.” 
: What do you mean pretty near kill 
him? Scheikowitz cried. ‘Do you mean 
to say he is afraid of a boy like Joe Bor- 
rochson?”’ 
= “Not Joe Borrochson,” Polatkin replied. 
He is all the time thinking that your 
brother-in-law Borrochson comes over here 
with his boy and is working in our place 
yet, and when I told him that that crook 
didn’t come over at all Meyer says that’s 
the first he hears about it or he would have 
asked for his job back long since already. 
So he says he would come in here to see us 
this afternoon.” 

“But ” Scheikowitz began again. 

Furthermore,’ Polatkin continued 
hastily, “if I would got a nephew in my 
place, Scheikowitz, I would a damsight 
sooner he stays working on the stock till 
he knows enough to sell goods on the road 
as that he learns to be a cutter. Ain’t it?” 

Scheikowitz sighed heavily by way of 
surrender. 

“All right, Polatkin,” he said; “if you’re 
so dead set on taking this here feller Gifkin 
back go ahead. But one thing I must got 
to tell you. If you are taking a feller back 
which you fired once, understand me, he 
actsso independent you couldn’t do nothing 
with him at all.’ 

“Leave that to me,” Polatkin said, as he 
started for the cutting room, and when 
Scheikowitz followed him he found that 
Gifkin had already arrived. 

“Wie gehts, Mister Scheikowitz?” Gifkin 
cried, and Philip received the salutation 
with a distant nod. 

“T hope you don’t hold no hard feelings 
for me,”’ Gifkin began. 

“Me hold hard feelings for you!’”’ Schei- 
kowitz exclaimed. ‘‘I guess you forget 
yourself, Gifkin. A boss don’t hold no hard 
feelings for a feller which is working in the 
place, Gifkin; otherwise the feller gets fired 
and stays fired, Gifkin.”’ 

At this juncture Polatkin in the réle of 
peacemaker created a diversion. 

“Joe,” he called to young Borrochson, 
who was passing the cutting-room door, 
“come in here a minute.”’ 

He turned to Gifkin as Joe entered. 

“T guess you seen this young feller 
before,’ he said. 

Gifkin looked hard at Joe for a minute. 

“T think I seen him before somewheres,”’ 
he replied. 

“Sure vou seen him before,” Polatkin 
rejoined. ‘His name is Borrochson.”’ 

“Borrochson!”’ Gifkin cried, and Joe, 
whose color had heightened at the close 
scrutiny to which he had been subjected, 
began to grow pale. 

“Sure, Yosel Borrochson, the son of your 
old neighbor,’’ Polatkin explained, but 
Gifkin shook his head slowly. 

“That ain’t Yosel Borrochson,” he de- 
clared, and then it was that Polatkin and 
Scheikowitz first noticed Joe’s embarrass- 
ment. Indeed even as they gazed at him 
his features worked convulsively once or 
twice and he dropped unconscious to the 
floor. 

In the scene of excitement that ensued 
Gifkin’s avowed discovery was temporarily 
forgotten, but when Joe was again restored 
to consciousness Polatkin drew Gifkin aside 
and requested an explanation. 

“‘What do you mean the boy ain’t Yosel 
Borrochson?”’ he demanded. 

“T mean the boy ain’t Yosel Borroch- 
son,’”’ Gifkin replied deliberately. “I know 
this here boy, Mr. Polatkin, and, further- 
more, Borrochson’s boy is got one bum eye, 
which he gets hit with a stone in it when he 
was only four years old already. _ Don’t 
I know it, Mr. Polatkin, when with my 
own eyes I seen this here boy throws the 
stone yet?” 

“Well, then, who is this boy?”’ Marcus 
Polatkin insisted. : 

“‘He’s a boy by the name Lubliner,” 
Gifkin replied, “which his father was Pin- 
cus Lubliner, also a crook, Mr. Polatkin, 
which he wouldsteal anything from atooth- 
pick to an oitermobile, understand me.” 

“Pincus Lubliner!’’ Polatkin repeated 


hoarsely. padi) f 
“That’s who I said,’ Gifkin continued, 
rushing headlong to his destruction. “ Pin- 


cus Lubliner, which honestly, Mr. Polatkin, 
there’s nothing that feller wouldn’t do—a 
regular Rosher if ever there was one. 

For one brief moment Polatkin’s eyes 
flashed angrily, and then with a resounding 
smack his open hand struck Gifkin’s cheek. 

“Tiar!” he shouted. ‘‘What do you 
mean by it?” 
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Knitted to Your Form 


HERE is one make of fine-ribbed 


union suits knitted to your form, 
Madam, and only one. 


That is the 


Other union suits, at the same price, are shaped 
at the waist by coarse seams. 


Compare them at your dealer's. 


There are two distinct types of the Richelieu, 
made in cotton, mercerized and merino, an 


priced from $1.00 to $3.00. 
THE WIN-SUM 


In the Win-sum, you have a union suit giving the same 
combination as that found in a summer-weight vest 
worn with a heavy-weight lower garment—and this 
without seams. 


THE SEEM-LESS 


You have in the Seem-less a union suit with a glove- 
fitting waist of thinner texture and with no waist seams 
to cause discomfort beneath the corsets. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name 
and address with your height, weight and bust 
measurement, and we will fill your order. 


An unusual booklet on request 


RICHELIEU KNITTING CO. 
60 Broad Street UTICA, N. Y. 


By the way, have you entered your ideas for the $500.00 Richelieu 


prizes? If not, ask your dealer for a blank and particulars—or write us. 
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ACluett Color-Fast Coat Shirt will look best on you 
longer than ordinary shirts, because it is made of 
better than ordinary color-fast fabrics. S7.50 and up 


Send for booklet, ‘‘ Proper Dress.” Cluett, Peabody & Company, 457 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Alliron or brass beds and cribs that bear the trade-mark ““Barcalo-Buffalo’’ 
have UNBREAKABLE CORNERS — bed is guaranteed for 35 years. 


Strongest at the point where most metal beds are weakest—at the corners. 
You can pound them with a hammer, and if they. break you get a new bed. 
Barcalo Beds never sag, because the corners fit snugly. 


Tell your dealer you want a “‘Barcalo”’ Bed 


If he doesn’t sell Barcalo Beds, send us his name and ask for our ‘‘STYLE 
BOOK OF BEDS.’’ Shows 100 designs, $10 
up. ‘The extra beauty and convenience, and 
the guarantee back of Barcalo Beds, will 
repay you. A Barcalo makesa cheerful room. 


BARCALO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
No. 4 Louisiana Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DEALERS: Ask for our 


plan of co-operation. 
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EVENING POST 


Scheikowitz, who had been tenderly 


bathing Joe Borrochson’s head with water, © 


rushed forward at the sound of the blow. 

“Marcus,” he cried, ‘‘for Heaven’s sake, 
what are you doing? You shouldn’t kill 
the feller just because he makes a mistake 
and thinks the boy ain’t Joe Borrochson.”’ 

“He makes too many mistakes,” Polat- 
kin roared. ‘Calls Pineus Lubliner a crook 
and a murderer yet, which his mother was 
my own father’s a sister. Did you ever 
hear the like?” 

He made a threatening gesture toward 
Gifkin, who cowered in a chair. 

“Say, lookyhere, Marcus,” Scheikowitz 
asked, ‘‘what has Pincus Lubliner got to 
do with this?” 

“He’s got a whole lot to do with it,” 
Marcus replied, and then his eyes rested 
on Joe Borrochson, who had again lapsed 
into unconsciousness. 

“Oo-ee!”? Marcus cried. ‘The poor boy 
is dead.” 

He swept Philip aside and ran to the 
water-cooler, whence he returned with the 
drip-bucket brimming over. This he emp- 
tied on Joe Borrochson’s reeumbent form, 
and after a quarter of an hour the recovery 
was permanent. In the meantime Philip 
had interviewed Meyer Gifkin to such 
good purpose that when he entered the 
firm’s office with Meyer Gifkin at his heels 
he was fairly spluttering with rage. 

“Thief!” he yelled. ‘Out of here before 
I make you arrested.”’ 

“Who the devil you think you are 
talking to?”’ Marcus demanded. 

“TI am talking to Joseph Borrochson,” 
Scheikowitz replied. ‘‘That’s who I’m 
talking to.”’ : 

“Well, there ain’t no such person here,” 
Polatkin retorted. ‘‘There’s here only a 
young fellow by the name Elkin Lubliner, 
which he is my own father’s sister a 
grandson, and he ain’t no more a thief as 
you are.” 

““Ain’t he?” Philip retorted. ‘‘Well, all 
I can say is he is a thief and his whole 
family is thieves, the one worser as the 
other.” 

Marcus glowered at his partner. 

“You should be careful what you are 
speaking about,” he said. ‘“‘Maybe you 
ain’t aware that this here boy’s grandfather 
on his father’s side was Reb Mosha, the big 
Lubliner Rav, a Chosid and a Tzadek if ever 
there was one.” i 

“What difference does that make?” 
Philip demanded. “He is stealing my 
brother-in-law’s passage ticket anyhow.” 

“T didn’t steal it,’’ the former Joseph 
Borrochson cried. ‘‘My father paid him 
good money for it, because Borrochson 
says he wanted it to marry the widow 
with; and you also I am paying a hundred 
dollars.” 

“Yow! Your father paid him good 
money for it!”” Philip jeered. ‘A Ganef 
like your father is stealing the money, too, 
I bet yer.” 

“Oser a Stick,” Polatkin declared. “I 
am sending him the money myself to help 
bury his aunt, Mrs. Lebowitz.” 

“You sent him the money?’ Philip 
cried. ‘‘And your own partner you didn’t 
tell nothing about it at all!” 

“What is it your business supposing I am 
sending money to the old country?”’ Mar- 
cus retorted. ‘‘Do you ask me an advice 
when you are sending away money to the 
old country?” 

“But the feller didn’t bury his aunt at 
all,”’ Philip said. 

““Yes, he did too,” the former Joseph 
Borrochson protested. ‘Instead of a hun- 
dred dollars the funeral only costs fifty. 
Anybody could make an overestimate. 
Ain’t it?” 

Marcus nodded. 

“The boy is right, Philip,” he said, “‘and 
anyhow what does this loafer come butting 
in here for?” 

As he spoke he indicated Meyer Gifkin 
with a jerk of the chin. 

“He ain’t butting in here,” Philip de- 
clared; ‘“‘he comes in here because I told 
him to. I want you should make an end of 
this nonsense, Polatkin, and hire a decent 
assistant cutter. Gifkin is willing to come 
back for twenty dollars a week.” 

“He is, is he?’”’ Marcus cried. ‘‘ Well, 
if he was willing to come back for twenty 
dollars a week why didn’t he come back 
before? Nowit’stoolate; I got other plans. 
Besides, twenty dollars is too much.” 

“You know very well why I ain’t come 
back before, Mr. Polatkin,’’ Gifkin pro- 
tested. ‘‘I was afraid for my life from that 
murderer Borrochson.”’ 

Philip scowled suddenly. 
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identify and keep track of each} 
hair of your head. Under normal| 
scalp conditions you would find 
that shedding and re-growth are| 
practically continuous. ‘ 


When the scalp gets lazy the te-| 
growth does not keep pace with 
natural loss. | 


Then is the time to wake the 
up — to vitalize it— to form the| 
habit of systematic shampooing with 


Packers 
Tar 50a 


(PURE AS THE PINES ) 


Packer’s Tar Soap is not merely an 
agreeable and refreshing toilet prepa- 
ration. It is a scientific blending of 
Nature’s best aids to scalp and hair 
health. On merit alone it has won 
and kept the confidence of three 
generations. | 


For 10 cents, silver or stamps, we will mail you a 
sample half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap, also our 
booklet, “How to Care for the Hair and Scalp,” 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 86C, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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Cooking in Paper Bags Explain 
You can cook almost everything in Union Ce 

ery Bags—the wonderful Soyer method. T 
taste better. No shrinkage, no smell of coo 
no pots and. pans to scour. Prepare fo 
usual and place in bag of proper size. 
no watching, is self-basting and self-brow 
Ordinary paper bags won't do. 


_. The Genuine Union Cookery Bag 
is odorless, tasteless, moisture-proof 
and unaffected by heat—and bears this 
nark >_> 

SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


of various sized bags, with directions and recipes if yous 
us your grocer’s name. 


The Union Bag & Paper Co., 1914 Whitehall Bldg., New Y 
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fast, irresistible. Big, regularshat 
ten-pins set automatically by 
players— you just take inthe ca 
No help needed to operate— 
expenses of any kind except 

Our Quarantee—You 
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as low as $120 10 $3005 » If y 
not satisfied after 30 days w 
back the alley and refund whi 
paid us minus what you tool 
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Ladies ai 
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American Box Ball Co., 370 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, I 
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the Jap-a-lac Name 
and Label 


‘MADAM —please remember 
that. The market is full of 
| “near” Jap-a-lacs—‘‘almost”’ 
ca-lacs—‘“‘just-as-good-as”’ Jap- 
«s—cheaply made from poor 
rials to “‘cash in” on the Jap-a- 
‘.ame. 
jware of them. Jap-a-lac is an original, 
.ctive product. There is nothing like 
thing that approaches it. It is made 
| Spee! selection of gums and oils 
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at is why Jap-a-lac gives far better— 
1 beautiful—results than any imita- 
(-why it covers more space—why it 
43 longer. 


e in twenty-one different colors and Jap-a-lac 
val (clear varnish). There is noend to the ways 
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d and scarred furniture, floors and interior 
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a “My partner is right, Gifkin,” he said. 

Twenty dollars is too much.” 

No, it ain’t,” Gifkin declared. “If I 
would be still working for you, Mr. Schei- 
kowitz, I would be getting more as twenty 
dollars by now. And was it my fault you 
are firing me? By rights I should have 
sued you in the courts yet.” 

‘What d’ye mean sue us in the courts?” 
Philip exclaimed. He was growing increas- 
ingly angry, but Gifkin heeded no warning. 

Because you are firing me just for 
saying a crook is a crook,” Gifkin replied, 

and here lately you found out for your- 
self this here Borrochson is nothing but a 
Schwindler—a Ganef.” 

‘ What areyou talking about —a Schwind- 
ler? Philip cried, now thoroughly aroused. 
“Ain’t you heard the boy says Borrochson 
ls marrying the landlord’s widow? Could 
aman get married on wind, Gifkin?”’ 

“Yow! he marriedthelandlord’swidow!” 
Gifkin said. “TI bet yer that crook gambles 
away the money; and, anyhow, could you 
believe anything this here boy tells you, 
Mr. Scheikowitz?”’ 

The question fell on deaf ears, however, 
for at the repetition of the word crook 
Philip flung open the office door. 

“Out of here,” he roared, “before I kick 
you out.” 

Simultaneously Marcus grabbed the 
luckless Gifkin by the collar, and just what 
occurred between the office and the stairs 
could be deduced from the manner in which 
Marcus limped back to the office. 

“Gott set Dank we are rid of the fellow,” 
he said as he came in. 


Iv 


LTHOUGH Philip Scheikowitz arrived 
at his place of business at half past 
seven the following morning he found that 
Marcus and Elkin Lubliner had preceded 
him, for when he entered the showroom 
Marcus approached with a broad grin on 
his face and pointed to the cutting room, 
where stood Elkin Lubliner. In the boy’s 
right hand was clutched a pair of cutter’s 
shears, and guided by chalked lines he was 
laboriously slicing up a roll of sample paper. 
“‘Ain’t he a picture?’’ Marcus exclaimed. 
““A picture!” Philip repeated. ‘What 
d’ye mean a picture?” 

“Why, the way he standsthere with them 
shears, Philip,’ Marcus replied. ‘‘He’s 
really what you could call a born cutter 
if ever there was one.” 

“A cutter!’ Philip cried. 

“Sure,’”’ Marcus went on. ‘‘It’s never 
too soon for a young feller to learn all 
sides of his trade, Philip. He’s been long 
enough on the stock. Now he should learn 
to be a cutter, and I bet yer in six months’ 
time yet he would be just so good a cutter 
as anybody.” 

Philip was too dazed to make any com- 
ment before Marcus obtained a fresh start. 

““A smart boy like him, Philip, learns 
awful quick,” hesaid. ‘“‘Ain’t it funny how 
blood shows up? Now you take a boy like 
him which he comes from decent, respect- 
able family, Philip, and he’s got real gump- 
tion. I think I told you his grandfather 
on his father’s side was a big rabbi, the 
Lubliner Rav.” 

Philip nodded. 

“And even if I didn’t told you,” Marcus 
went on, ‘‘you could tell it from his face.” 

Again Philip nodded. 

“And another thing I want to talk to you 
about,’”’ Marcus said, hastening after him: 
“the hundred dollars the boy gives you you 
should keep, Philip. And if you are spend- 
ing more than that on the boy I would 
make it good.” ’ f 

Philip dug down absently into his trou- 
sers pocket and brought forth the roll of 
dirty bills. € £2: 

“Take it,” he said, throwing it toward 
his partner. “I don’t want it.” he 
““What d’ye mean you don’t want it? 

Marcus cried. 4 

“T mean I ain’t got no hard feelings 
against the boy,” Philip replied. “I am 
thinking it over all night, and I come to the 
conclusion so long as I started in being the 
boy’s uncle I would continue that way. So 
you should put the money in the savings 
bank like I says yesterday.” 

“But ” Marcus protested. 4 

“But nothing,” Philip interrupted. “Do 
what I am telling you.” é 

Marcus blinked hard and cleared his 
throat with a great, rasping noise. _ : 

“After all,” he said huskily, “it don’t 
make no difference how many crooks oder 
Rabonimis ina feller’s family, Philip, solong 
as he’s got a good, straight businessman 
for a partner.” : 
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Shaves, Strops, Cleans 


Without Detach- 
ing Blade 


A TRUTHFUL ADVERTISEMENT 


INCE the invention of the AutoStrop Razor, it is just 
as unnecessary to acquire barbers’ skill as it is to add 
with the head now that we have adding machines. 

Just as the adding machine does the adding for you, so the 
AutoStrop does the stropping for you, and this is how: 

You simply slip the special strop through the top of the 
razor itself — yes, in under the blade. 

You push the handle back and forth. The blade falls on 

_ the soft strop at exactly the barber’s angle, first on one side 
then the other, and with exactly the same “pert and 
nimble” touch of the head barber. 

After a few strokes you slip the razor straight from strop 
to face and shave. In all the stropping, shaving and cleaning 
you take not a single thing apart and put not a solitary 
thing together. 

Quick and handy, you will admit, but does AutoStrop 
stropping really whet a fine, keen edge? 

Shave with an AutoStrop edge before and after strop- 
ping, and you will get the answer to that question. 

MAKES MONEY FOR YOU—NOT EXPENSE 


Consists of silver-plated, self-stropping razor, twelve fine blades and strop, in 
handsome case, price $5.00. ‘This is your total shaving expense for years, as the 
stropping makes one blade last often three to six months, sometimes a year. Sets 
for travelers and others $5 and upward. Factories in United States and Canada and 
sold in both countries at $5 upward. Send for free booklet. 

Your dealer will refund your money if you are not satisfied. We protect him 
from loss. 

If you will get one on trial today and give it a good trial, you will admit enthu- 
siastically that you read the truth in this advertisement. Why don’t you get it today ? 
Then you won’t forget it. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 327 Fifth Ave., New York; 400 Richmond St., W., 
Toronto, Canada; 61 New Oxford St., London. 


STROPS ITSEL 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans Without Detaching Blade 
Far Quicker, Handier Than a No-Stropping Razor 


CHEAPER THAN A DOLLAR RAZOR AS THE BLADES LAST SO LONG 
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~ MARK} 
TRADE 


CRESCENT JAS.BOSS 
GOLD FILLED GOLD FILLED 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Hold a Magnifying Lens 
Over These Watch Cases 


Examine the deep, rich engine-turning or engraving 
on ‘‘Crescent’’ or ‘‘Jas. Boss’’ cases. It is made pos- 
sible by the thickness of the gold. 

Ordinary filled cases may look all right when you 
pay for them, have a high polish and all that. But the 
workmanship of such cases is thin and light— merely 
burnished on—because the surface is only a thin film 
or wash of gold. You may even find them stamped 
*‘Guaranteed for 20 years,’’ but what is the guarantee 
worth when there is no way to enforce it? 

If you want assured investment value for your money — 
service, wear, all-round satisfaction—see that you get a 
**Crescent’’ or a “‘Jas. Boss’* case: 

Every representative jeweler carries them. He will 
identify them for you by the trademarks illustrated in 
this advertisement. ‘These marks mean absolute integrity 
in material, in construction, in workmanship. They are 
standard with the fine jewelry trade and have been for 
fifty years. 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 


_A Semanal 


Established 1853 


Philadelphia 
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CRESCENT JAS.BOSS 
GOLD FILLED GOLD FILLED 
Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


The Stetson Shoe 
Makes Life a Holiday 


Foot-ease being essential to 
mind-ease, comfort is made the 


first consideration in building 
The Stetson Shoe. 


Shod with the shoe of comfort—The 
Stetson Shoe—each day will : 
be gay, your work a pleasure 
and your pleasures complete. 

The Strut is a stylish 
model for the young man 
—a fitter, too— 
and fit means 
comfort. 


The Red Diamond marks the Stetson agency and the 
Stetson Shoe. Write today for The Book of Dreams, a 
unique book of Fall styles, and name of nearest dealer. 
“Stetsons cost more by the pair—less by the year.” 


New York, 7 Cortlandt Street; Springfield, Mass., 170 Worthington Street; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 6 Hollenden Arcade; Pittsburgh, Pa., Jenkins Arcade 
Building; 1230 Market Street, Philadelphia,—A. H. Geuting Company, 


The Stetson Shoe Company, South Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
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To dream you've started on life’s way N 
With just the girl you'd choose, : 
Means Life will seem a Holiday 
(f you wear The Stetson Shoes 
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Al FRESH GRIP 


(Continued from Page 19) 


twelve feet tall, which I put just within the 
entrance gate and had covered with purple 
flowering beans the second summer. 

That trellis decked out with purple 
flowers attracted some attention, I tell you, 
and every now and then we could hear 
people say as they passed along the road: 
“Oh, look, how pretty!”’ That made me 
feel good, for I had put a lot of work into 
that trellis as a beauty-adder and I liked, 
too, to see that the place was getting more 
attractive to strangers—which meant 
eventually more salable at a good profit. 

We had a broad driveway —or walkway, 
for at first we rarely rode over it or had 
any one else do so—that went up straight 
from the entrance gate toward the middle 
of our two substantial rooms and front 
porch. This drive separated at a distance 
of about one hundred feet from the house 
and ran about a large oval grass plat, as 
many more pretentious places we had seen 
were laid off. 

That large oval, about fifty feet long, 
was carefully sown in bluegrass and care- 
fully tended. In the center we had a large 
oval rockery with ground ivy and different 
kinds of red coleus plants stuck in the earth 
spaces among the rocks; and two clumps 
of Spanish bayonets and four clumps of 
white and green striped grass, as well as 
four little red-leafed dwarf trees—prunus 
pissardi, I believe Arch called them— 
added a touch of color all summer. 

We thought that oval greatly increased 
the beauty of our place. The point was 
this, Arch said: the oval was so small that 
it could be carefully tended like a city yard 
without much trouble; was so prominently 
placed—directly in front of the porch and 
not more than fifty feet away—that it gave 
tone to the whole front; was so planned 
that it had bright-colored flowers all sum- 
mer, but was inexpensive and easy to 
handle. All growths in the oval were kept 
low enough not to interfere with the view 
of lawn and entrance and rolling country 
beyond the road. 

Then the break in the straight road from 
the gate gave a relief, a rest, Arch said, and 
added a more elegant touch to our simple 
place—seeming somehow to enlarge the 
grounds slightly. 


Tree-Planting Time 


Just within the front gate, on either side 
of the driveway and also in the curves of 
the hedge, we planted large clumps of a 
red-berried bush which stood out in the 
fall and winter as welcoming masses of 
cheerful color to greet all who came—that’s 
what Arch and Minnie said about them. 
We also had some bitter-sweet and red- 
berried shrubs up near the house at one 
side. You have no idea how cheerful and 
good those bushes were when the leaves 
were all gone and the country generally 
looked bare and cold. 

Of course living in the country has some 
inconveniences, but we made the best of 
things—that was part of our family agree- 
ment when we moved out. It was pleasant 
at first for Minnie to come home from the 
hot city with a cool ride and short walk in 
the summer evenings; but when the days 
got shorter and I had to meet her every 
evening at the car I don’t know which of us 
wished for city streets the most —I limping 
along tired after chores and milking, or 
Minnie coming out from city sidewalks— 
especially if it happened to be raining or 
there was no moon.: But the pike was good 
and I bought a small lantern for rainy 
nights, and after all a thousand feet is not 
a long walk. 

Minnie was nice about it too. She grew 
more and more cheerful, praised my work 
and each new thing about the place, told 
me how fine it was for the children and 
how she was getting to love the country! 
Minnie has some capacity for loving—and 
I rather like it. 

By tree-planting time that first fall we 
had pretty well decided what and where to 
plant. You see you can do a lot of plan- 
ning in six months when you have things 
right under your eye all the time. We 
meant finally to weed out most of the old 
apple trees, for they weren’t of much per- 
manent value; but we left three or four 
even in front to take away the brand-new 
look of the place. We put most of the new 


Health Underw 
A sheep wears his wo 
the outside. That’s where 
in Duofold. | 
The inner fabric hasn't | 
thread of wool in it. Only fii| 
cotton or silk touches you. T| 
wool is in the outer fabric. T 
light-weight fabrics in one, wii} 
air space between the wool ar 
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Could anything be mor 
entific and sensible? 

Delightfully smooth on the 
well-ventilated, keeping the b' 
ways at an even normal temper. 

Duofold gives the warmth of wo| 
without the “‘itchy’’ sensation eh | 


against the skin; nor the sticky : a 
of a solid cotton garment. Duofo 
is always smooth, dry, light at 
perfectly ventilated. | 
Single garments and union suits in 
weights and various styles for men, | 
and children. $1.00 and upwards. 

Your dealer has them or will get 
for you. Write us for Style Booklet. 
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Duofold Health Underwear Compai| 
Mohawk, N. Y. a 
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The most exquisite perfum 
made. ] 


Don't use a drop — just 
long glass stopper to hand’ 
In Cut Glass Bottle in P 
Maple Case, $1.50, at d 
perfume or sent postpaid 
ceipt of price. Odors—Lil 
Valley, Violet, Rose, Cra) 
Money back if not pleased, 
Sor trial bottle (prepaid), 
PAUL RIEGER 
‘178 First Street, San Francisco 


rolls into scuttle. Fits iron can or ordinar, 
Lasts a lifetime. Pays for itself man 
over. Sold by hardware dealers every wh 


Write today for descriptive Folder, No.1, whic! 
all about this great help to household eco! 


Hill-Dryer Co. (02.234 


Worcester, ™ 


trees along the sides of the front acre and 
a half, so as to leave a more spacious lawn 
effect; that’s what Arch said we must do. 


dows, store 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant 
Big demand. Write today for free sample and full part 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street. ¢ 


Live Shoe Dealers should write for our Stock Book and Proposition. 
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Our booklet— 
all about shav- 
ing—sent free 
on request. 


Get a Torrey 
® Razor—the 
> best made. 


J. R. TORREY & CO. 
ster, Mass. 
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he Triple Take-up 


without it no one pair of sus- 
S can perfectly fit the tall 
well as theshort—the fleshy 
(as the slim. 


triple take-up is on ‘*Whiz” 


mders exclusively. Move it 
pe h, it takes up three inches 
E - This means that the 


z”’ buckle never crawls up on the 
oulder to rub and chafe you. No matter 
Sameer this suspender the buckle is 
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own here, and within easy reach. In 
1€f Qualities the ‘‘\Whiz’’ is as good as 
00 suspenders and better than most 
> suspenders, 
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tRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY 

é Patentees and Sole Makers 
138-146 West 14th St. 

New York City 


Makers of T. I. O. Boys’ 
Combination 
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SEND A POSTAL 
for Sample of 


Austin’s Dog Bread 


Oldest dog bread made in 
America. Keeps dogs healthy 
in hottest weather—keeps them 
in condition during the inactive 
winter. Austin’s Puppy Bread 
for puppies and small pets. 

> Statewhich you wantto try and be 
pas sure to give your dealer’s name, 
STIN DOG BREAD AND ANIMAL FOOD 00. 

_ 207 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass. 
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We used a few water maples, because they 
grow fast; some Norway maples, because 
they are such fine trees; pin oaks, on ac- 
count of their glossy leaves and symmet- 
rical growth; and a couple of tulip trees 
for their leaves and blossoms. We even 
put in two chestnuts and a hickory. 

We mixed in some cherry trees, both red 
and white varieties, four pear trees and six 
young apple trees; but we kept the peach 
trees away from the front lawn. Their 
foliage drops too easily in dry weather and 
they are not even cousins to a shade tree. 
Instead we scattered about a few plum 
trees, with dogwoods and redbuds for the 
effect in early spring. 

The side fences back of the first hundred 
feet of privet hedge were of woven wire on 
dressed cedar posts painted green. Out in 
front of the fences we had a row of rasp- 
berry vines—red and black both—well 
wired; in front of them we scattered goose- 
berry and currant bushes. Farther out 
from the fence, where they would show 
well, we put in some snowballs and lilacs, 
some old-fashioned flowering almond and 
burning bush. Over near the house at one 
side we had a large patch of lilies-of-the- 
valley, and on the other side a long, strag- 
gling bed of daffodils. You see we planted 
mostly perennials that didn’t need working 
or watering and yet made an attractive 
appearance. 

We kept the central part of our front 
yard or lawn and along the driveway 
largely free from messy little bushes and 
flowers, so as not to interfere with staking 
out our cow to graze. We counted all 
along on saving pasture bills for Sookey 
after the first year, and we did. 

The grapes and peach trees and black- 
berry vines and a lot of other things we put 
farther back, out of sight of the front porch. 
Out in front we tried to put in as much of 
the useful as we could without spoiling the 
ornamenta! effect—tried to economize on 
space without letting any one think it 
looked like simply a money-making or 
money-saving proposition. 


Later Improvements 


Our little country place became a family 
supporter and a little more, even before 
the trees had their growth. By the time 
we got through with it it certainly was a 
complete proposition; we even had an 
asparagus bed and some prospects for 
quinces. 

Of course we had our troubles, plenty of 
them. It was sometimes too hot and some- 
times too cold, sometimes too wet and 
sometimes too dry; things would dry up 
and die, or rot out, or be eaten up by bugs, 
or simply refuse to grow; and of course as 
a green hand I had to replant considerably 
the first two years. But what kind of busi- 
ness can you find where everything always 
goes just right? Is that the kind you're 
in? Ifitis, I certainly should like to have 
your telephone number! 

We tried to get inexpensive conveniences 
as we improved the place. The second fall 
J added a good cistern at the corner of the 
kitchen, with a pump direct to a sink 
inside. You ought to try that plan when 
you start your country place; it saves a 
third of the kitchen work, my wife says. 

I put in a pipe, too, to pump water 
direct from the pump to the chicken yard, 
which helped a good deal. We had runs 
for the chickens down under the plum trees 
and blackberry bushes, to give them extra 
grass and exercise; and in winter we used 
to turn them out over the back field at 
times. 

You’d be surprised to see how the grand- 
children learned to help in little ways that 
counted—picking beans and peas in the 
garden, and strawberries, and weeding out 
the onion beds for an hour in the morn- 
ings or evenings when the sun wasn’t too 
hot; feeding chickens, gathering eggs, and 
saving about two thousand steps a day— 
which count, especially when you're lame. 
The kids liked it, too, and it was good for 
them. It kept them out of some mischief, 
I guess; gave them something to do and 
taught them that it’s fun to work. 

It’s fun to work! I don’t think I'll ever 
forget that, after being laid aside as non- 
working material for so many months 
while we finished eating up my little sav- 
ings. Thank God for work and for my 
chance in the country! , 

I paid a good deal more attention to the 
chicken proposition after the first summer, 
for it did not interfere so much with other 
work in the fall and winter. I never tried 
to have a poultry farm and have never 
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Velvetrib fabric is made of two lay- 
ers closely interwoven. “This con- 
struction permits of great warmth 
without coarseness of yarn or bulk- 
iness of fabric. 


It is alike on both sides and pos- 
sesses the softness of fleece - lined 
underwear without its fuzziness or 
rigidity. By actual test Velvetrib 
Fabric shows 80 to 100% more ten- 
sile strength than any other under- 
wear fabric of equal weight. 


And Velvetrib Underwear is made as 
strong as its fabric. Seams are dou- 
ble lock-stitched. Parts where strain 
and wear come are taped and re- 
inforced. A Velvetrib garment has 
no weak spots. Thereareat least two 
seasons’ wear in Velvetrib Underwear. 


It feels so 
and wears so well! 


good 


T’S great— that Ve/veirié feeling. 


Velvetrib is a caress, a luxury, and a comfort 
No other underwear in the world 
feels so good or wears so well. 
Velvetrib fits like your own skin 
Its velvety softness gives grateful warmth—its springy 
elasticity gives glove-like fit, with no binding or bag- 


and is just as soft. 


If you want a warm winter underwear, that is as comfort- 
able as your summer weights, go to your dealer and ask for 


Velvetrib is Guaranteed 


to give satisfactory service in every 
respect without irritation to the 
skin, shrinking, ripping, tearing, 
bagging —or money back. 

Velvetrib is made of especially pre- 


pared Egyptian yarn. In medium 
and heavy weights for men and boys. 


9 Separate Garments, $1 
Men Ss Union Suits 7 $2 

9 Separate Garments, 50c 
Boys Union Suits : ; $1 
Velvetrib Union Suits are Perfection 
in fit and comfort. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell Velvetrib, 
send us his name. We'll mail you 


booklet, sample of fabric, and see 
that you are supplied. 


Oneita Knitting Mills, Mill 52, Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of famous Oneita Union Suits and other Oneita-Knit Underwear. 
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“Half-Size” Radiators 


Equal Heat — Save Coal 


The picture shows two kinds of radiators. 
One is cast iron—the kind used in the old days, 
when steam and hot water radiation were first 
introduced. 

The other is the Kinnear Pressed Radiator, 
made of a special rolled metal, weighing one- 
third what cast iron weighs—and taking about 
half the space—light, compact and neat, yet of 
giant strength. It is impossible to explode it. 

It cannot crack, even when frozen. Cast 
iron flies to pieces under excessive pressure. 
Pressed metal merely opens up a small hole 
and allows an easy escape of the contents. 
Cast iron cracks upon freezing. Pressed metal 
does nothing at all. 

Every Pressed Radiator is tested in the 
factory under five times the pressure it can 

ever get in service. Yet these radiators are 
so light that they can be placed on the walls— 
off the floor—allowing the entire floor to be 
swept and kept sanitary. 


Kinnear 


One of the great office 
buildings equipped with 
Kinnear Pressed Radiators 
—the Singer Building, 
New York. 


Eminent engineers spent a 
full year investigating, testing 
and conferring on the subject 
of the heating of this great 
structure. After the advan- 
tages of all systems were thor- 
oughly considered from every 
standpoint, Kinnear Pressed 
Radiators were unanimously 


them. 


chosen and installed. They } 
saved 309,500 pounds weight 
on floors. Also over 1,300 
square feet of expensive 
space. Hundreds of most 
modern office buildings, 
clubs, hotels, hospitals, 
apartment buildings 
and thousands of 
homes are now 
equipped with Kin- 
near Pressed Radi- 
ators. You should 
investigate them be- 
fore adopting any 
other system. 

Write for booklets. 


cast iron. 
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Common Cast Iron 
Both Give the Same Heat 
Note the Difference 


Kinnear Pressed 


Cast iron requires 40% more water, 


which takes more fuel to heat. 


So 


Kinnear Pressed Radiators will save on 


coal bills. 


They heat just as soon as 


they’re turned on—no Jong time waits 


as with cast iron. 


They stop heating 


as quickly, so you don’t have to opena 


window to cool off. 


’ and ‘* floor space. 
We'll send you i book. 


‘heating’ 


Makers of Famous Presto Boilers 


Ribbed Fleece-Lined Underwear 


Vellastic Underwear is just what the 
name implies—soft like velvet, and elastic. 


It is made of a patented ribbed fleece. 


easy fit. 


Ribbed for elasticity and smooth, 


Fleece-lined for luxurious warmth and delightful comfort. 


_ Because of the peculiar weave of the VELLASTIC fabric, the 
fleece can never wash away, wear off, knot or grow damp and soggy. 


Thus VELLASTIC is healthful and sanitary. 


garments and union suits at 50c and up. 


Vellastic is one of the famous Bodygard Underwears. 
for the Bodygard shield when buying underwear. 
safeguard. Most dealers can supply you. If yours cannot—write 
for Bodygard Underwear Book No. 85. 


Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N.Y. 


Makers of Bodygard Underwear — including Lambsdown, Twolayr, Springtex and Airyknit 


For Men, Women and Children—50c and up 


Vellastic is the ideal underwear for the whole family. 
it possesses the warmth of the heavy, bulky underwear. 


‘Though medium weight, 
It is made in separate 


Look 
It is your 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. Pressed Radiators 


On the Wall—Off the Floor—Out of the Way 


For the past eight years these radiators have been an enor- 
Some of America's ablest engineers designed 
They are used in scores of hospitals, 
buildings, homes, hotels and great office buildings. 
give you a list of the users —a guarantee in itself. 

All who are building, or thinking about it, should get the Kinnear Book, 
for these radiators, with all their advantages, cost no more than old-fashioned 


government 
We will 


The book tells the story complete, and to know it completely is to know 
something of ‘ 
Just send us a postal. 
We maintain branch houses in the 26 leading cities. 
furnish estimates through your architect, contractor or steam fitter. 
There's an almost unlimited choice, both in size and design, for use on or 


A representative will 


The Pressed Radiator Company of America 
506 Bailey-Farrell Bldg. 
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done anything spectacular with chickens— 
no ‘$500 a month from poultry ”’ or “$1800 
a year on fifty feet of ground.” But even 
that first year and a half I greatly increased 
our revenue by eggs, and got the family on 
intimate terms with fried arid roast and 
stuffed chicken. 

Did I tell you, or did I expect you to take 
it for granted, that in planting fruit we 
tried to get the best, consulting with neigh- 
bors and nurserymen as to the most desir- 


_ able varieties, those best adapted to that 


section and climate? It doesn’t cost any 
more to care for them, and you get double 
the results; that’s economy and manage- 
ment. We did that also as far as we could 
with the vegetables. 

We planned it so that even the back yard 
looked well, with some trees and althea and 
rose bushes near the house and, farther 
down, the chicken yard on one side and the 
kitchen garden on the other. 

Arch said we must make our kitchen 
garden ornamental in an old-fashioned 
way, that it would add two hundred dollars 
to the selling price of the place. So we had 
a row or two of hollyhocks up one side, near 
the cabbage bed, and other rows of tiger 
lilies and four-o’clocks—things that came 
up of themselves every year and didn’t 
have to be watered. You’d be surprised to 
see how those things add; and I learned to 
appreciate them for their own sake after I 
got used to them. 

It’s a good thing to get the best, if you 
can; and you can in planting things. But 
you needn’t do without everything you 
would like, just because you can’t get 
everything fancy. 

I used to get a neighbor to break up my 
ground each spring and put it into condi- 
tion—I had only about three acres after I 
got the front in grass. The third summer I 
got sporty and bought a horse for pleasure, 
a driving horse. He cost me twenty dol- 
lars, and though too old to run a race or run 
away he was good for two hours at a time of 
running walk or jog trot. 


The Time to Sell 


With that perfectly safe horse and a second- 
hand surrey—I’m not going to tell you how 
littleI paid for the surrey; it wasn’t actually 
given to me and I took off the top when it 
got too seedy—we had many fine rides on 
summer evenings. It was nice to take our 
company riding, too, for many old friends 
and some new ones in time found their way 
to our country place. 

As I said before, by the end of the third 
year the entrance and grounds were in nice 
shape and a year later we managed to 
finish up the house in a simple way. We 
tore away the temporary annex and added 
four more good rooms to the two front ones, 
making a six-room cottage or bungalow, as 
we called it then—we had built from the 
start with a high foundation—with a little 
bathroom and good closets and porches. 
When we got the house painted there was 
some class to the place for an inexpensive 
one, for the unusual quantity of fruit and 
careful planning and planting had begun to 
show. 

I wish you could have seen the place the 
next spring, at the end of the fifth year. Of 
course the new apple trees were not doing 
anything then, and some of the other fruit 
trees were just experimenting with what 
they could do; but the peaches and grapes 
and berries were as fine as you’d see in a 
day’s ride, and the whole place was as 
attractive as a picture. 

It occurred to me one day that now 
was the time to sell, though I hated to do it. 
T guess I’m a sentimental old fool, but I 
had actually got to love that little place 
I had worked and planned over so much. 
I felt sort of grateful to it, too, for it had 
been like a life-saver to me. 

But Minnie had worked hard and faith- 
fully in her office, and the children were 
growing; and though I had called less and 
less upon her for help in the family’s sup- 
port, $600 of her savings had gone into the 
addition to the house. 

The place had cost in money—house, 
trees and all improvements, as well as the 
land—something like $2600, though I had 
made part of that besides a living out of 
the place. But as it stood—the handsome 
bungalow, with a bath fed from a second 
cistern under it, all freshly painted and 
papered, with the handsome little lawn 
and wealth of fruit and shrubbery—I 
thought it ought to sell for $5000. 

I finally gathered up courage to speak of 
a sale to my wife and Minnie; then you 
ought to have heard the howl! Wails and 
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A Screw Loose? 


Door knob screws will 
work loose, and keep 
getting loose, until you 
them once and for all by | 
putting on the thread a | 
little LePacer’s Glue. | 
2 Metal or wood, 


in pin-sealing tubes 
is quick, convenient 

economical, no_ bac 
smell, no waste. Ap 
ply the tiniest dro 

or spread it over a 
square foot and wha 
you stick stays stuck, 


Get 2 Tubes Today 


One for your desk 
One to carry home 

Send for Booklet, ‘‘Glueism. 

It shows how to save mai 

hundreds of dollars’ was 
Russia Cement Co. 

We manufacture Glues (hard 
or liquid) in bulk for all — 

industrial purposes. 

47 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Also in air-tight bottles 
with metal spreaders, — 
Library Slips with every 

ttle and Tube. 


Men's Clothing made of — 
All-Wool MOORE /. 


Save $z0” 5 Dans 


You can earn $50 — the average 
cost of selling in person— by 
selling yourself a typewriter. 

We will send a No.3 Oliver 
(visible writer) on five 

days’ trial without any de- 

posit. If you find it the best 
typewriter ever made, send 

us $5 monthly for ten months. 
That’s half the usual Oliver price. 

We buy these machines by the thous 
direct from the makers, and we sell 
agents. Our book, ‘‘ Typewriter Secrets 
the whole story. Ask us now to mail it, 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING S YNDIC. 
159 D.I., N. State Street, Chicago 


Matter Where You Live, 


a A 


Can Buy Cammeyer 
oes and Receive the Same 


‘corded IfYou Entered Our 
imense New York Store 


HE Cammeyer shoe store 

in New York City is one of 
he wonder-points of the city. 
Chere are 410 thoroughly- 
rained salespeople employed in 
his splendidly-equipped estab- 
ishment and 1000 customers 
‘an be seated comfortably at 
me time. Over $2,000,000 
vorth of Cammeyer shoes were 


old in 1910. 


u can have at your service 

‘most efficient organiza- 
n, and through our perfect 
sil-order system can enjoy 
e same satisfaction which 
_mmeyer shoes give to the 
»men and men of fashion of 
»w York City. 

OUR name and address ona postal will 
[Prine to your door our 1911 Fall and 

Winter Catalog of Cammeyer Styles. 


his catalog contains 80 pages of,exclusive 
Rd and portrays our russet models in 


atural colors. Description and price of 
very shoe are plainly specified. Quick de- 
‘yveries our strong point. Satisfaction guar- 
nteed or money,refunded, Ourcatalogfully 
xplains everything. Remember, a postal 
rill bring it to you in double-quick time. 
iddress CAMMEYER, Dept. B,N.Y.City. 


Cammeyer 


| 
| Stamped on a 
Shoe means 


Standardo’ Merit 


6""Ave. 8 20™"St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ROLES 


E 
¥ 


FOR Rink or Pave- 
ment use, there are no 
skates so satisfactory 
as the 

BARNEY & BERRY 

ROLLER SKATES 

These skates are made 
to endure the hard- 
est usage. With the 


IDEAL BALL BEARINGS 


they are the easiest 
running skates on 
wheels. These 


Ideal Ball 
Bearings 


are self-adjusting, can- 

\ notwork looseand get 
lost. They will wear 
almostindefinitely, . 


fa) Ask nour deal- 
er. Ltlustrated 

Kyo talog sree. 
BARNEY & BERRY 
Til BroadSt., Springfield, Mass. 


| Besoline Engine 


‘tpendous offer on Schimidt’s Chilled 
Absolute 


eiTlal. If you keep it send only $7.50. 
ong time on the balance. Price same 
idealers. Only engine with a Chilled e 


yider Gasoline Engine, 3 h. p. 


ter, the marvelous improvement in 


ne engines, Five years’ guarantee. Free book, ‘‘ How 
» Power.’ Just send your name and address and get 


and all Particulars free. on this amazing offer. 


hi dt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept. 2357, Davenport, lowa 
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reproaches and almost abuse came upon 
me next: “The idea of such a thing!” 

Isn’t it our home?” ‘“Aren’t we getting 
on all right?”’ I didn’t listen to it allel 
decided it was time for me to see whether 
the apples were in bloom. 

I couldn’t exactly blame them, but I got 
back to the subject every day until they 
saw I wasright. They came to realize that 
here was my chance to cash in a good profit 
after five years of hard work; that doing so 
would help set me on my feet and encour- 
age me still more, and help me feel I’d got 
back my grip on life and work more than 
all the little week by week successes at 
making a living during the past five years. 

When I actually got an offer of $5300— 
after asking $5500—$5300 net, they didn’t 
have the heart to turn me down and con- 
sented to a sale. The offer came from an 
old man and his wife, who just went wild 
over the place—said it was the most coms 
plete proposition they had ever seen and 
that it suited them exactly. 

He had a half-interest in a wall-paper 
store, with a block of cottage investments 
on the side, and had been wanting for years 
to get back to the country, where he had 
been brought up; $3300 of the $5300 was in 
cash and the balance in two good cottages in 
the city: they needed some repairing, but 
rented for $10 a month each as they stood. 

The deal was soon closed. They bought 
our cow and chickens and even our best 
carpets and some pieces of furniture, which 
seemed just to fit the place, and they paid 
us $310 more for all that. I began to feel 
like a capitalist—at first like a dreary, 
homeless one. 

_They wished to move out at once, so we 
hiked back to town, to temporary rented 
quarters until we could decide what to do. 
If we had had any intention of staying in 
the city, a week back there would have 
cured us. Everything was so cramped and 
on a bought basis—no chickens, no cow, 
no garden, no fruit, nothing for me to do or 
look forward to. 


Buying All Over Again 


You needn’t think I sat down and waited 
for some one to come round and offer mea 
bargain in another country place. No, sir; 
I went straight to a dozen agents to see 
what they had cheap and of a kind that 
I could improve and increase in value. I 
went to real-estate auction sales of country 
property, too, five in one week! 

I wanted a place out near the one we 
sold. I liked that section and the way 
things were building up out there; and 
somehow most persons get in a rut, I 
guess, even in regard to the places where 
they live. But for a while I didn’t find a 
place that suited. 

One day—it was the tenth of May, I 


- remember—I went down to an auction sale 


of a place below the city, on an entirely 
different suburban line. It was about seven 
miles out, in a section that was not fashion- 
able but good, where old farms were being 
subdivided and partly built up, as the 
trolley lines encouraged country living. 

This place had six and a quarter acres in 
it. It was a quarter of a mile from the car- 
line and on a hill that overlooked three 
miles of bottom land and knobs on the 
other side of the river—a good view. I 
think the almost level roll of the six acres 
with that view was what made me really 
want the place; I had just been impressed 
with the value of a view in selling a country 
place. 

This tract had on it an old two-story 
house badly in need of repair, but with pos- 
sibilities; and there were some shackly 
outbuildings. Part of the house was built 
of logs, weatherboarded. The ground was 
largely in clover pasture except a desolate, 
weedy garden. There were a few old, 
neglected fruit trees and a good well. The 
place had been bought some years before 
by a city man who had expected to move 
out and fix it up; but changes in his plans 
had caused him to rent it, and four years of 
rather shiftless tenants had not helped the 
place. The ground was rather good and 
capable of being improved. ( 

Well, sir, it happened to be a drizzly, 
chilly day and there weren’t many bidders 
for country places. Of course it wasn’t a 
very attractive place anyway, as it stood, 
but it looked good to me for a possibility, 
andI thought I was lucky when I bid and it 
was knocked down to me at $1510. Other 
men also told me it was cheap at that —and 
it was. : 

The road from the trolley station to the 
house was bad, and the place looked so 
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Bush & Gerts 


Get the genuine 


(ONE NAME— ONE TRADE-MARK 


Piano 


Put right in your home on 


One Full Year’s Trial 


This offer is strictly limited and will be withdrawn as soon as a certain 
number of acceptances are received. So act now if you want the benefit 


America’s standard of highest grade piano manufacture—the ee Bush & Gerts— 
now offered to you on a whole year’s trial. Think of it! We will let you have one of these exquisite 
instruments right in your home fora full year, Test itin every way. Compare it with any piano in tne 
world, no matter what the price, then decide, 

Any piano will retain its tone fora month, but a year will tell, Remember, every Bush & Gerts Piano is made in our 
own model factory under the personal supervision of both members of its firm. We honestly believe it to be the highest grade 
piano produced in America at the price. OUR LIFETIME GUARANTEE protects you absolutely. It is the most liberal 
guarantee on a really high grade instrument in the whole history of the piano industry. A Guarantee that does guarantee, 


Conservatory Term of Music Without Charge 


SPECIAL— For a limited time we offer to every purchaser of a Bush & Gerts piano, a standard conservatory term of 
instruction in the famous Bush Temple Conservatory, under some of the best known instructors in the country, absolutely 
without any charge. Send for full particulars of this great opportunity right away. 


We believe that 
About Monthly Payments: Woyvcsiccectct 
in arranging the fairest and most liberal plan of Deferred Payments that 
it is possible to offer. Our extremely liberal terms place the ownership 
of a genuine Bush & Gerts within the reach of practically every reader of 
this weekly. 


Bush Temple Conservatory of Music 
and Dramatic Art 

is one of the very highest class institutions of its 

kind in the country. The faculty is composed of 

eminent masters, many of whom have international 

reputations, We offer you a Conservatory Term 


in this Pee Oe WITHOUT CHARGE, in con- 
sate Send the COUPON / 
B SSS Ses Y/ 


Free Music 


Home of the VA 
Bush & Gerts : 4 
Piano DB for our Piano Books and our Great “W%/ Term and Book 


Offer. No obligations whatever. YY Coupon 

Get real truth — the inside facts if BUSH & GERTS, Dept. 4 
about the piano business. Learn Y/; Bush Temple, Chicago, III 
the details of our unusual P nae 
offer—the most remarkable v4 Without any obligations what 


ever, please send me a copy oi 
offer ever made on a WZ your Piano Book and full par 
y ticulars of your Year's Trial 
i Offer. A’lso tell me how I can get 
(7 term in music without cost, 


Remember, this offer is 
limited—so send name 
and address today. Yy 


Mu 
BUSH&GERTS 4 Nam 2 - 


Dept. 4 = 
My Address __ pat 
Bush Temple, Chicago rs 
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There’s Beauty 
In Every Floor 


You can get it. One coating 
a year with Old English Floor 
Wax, properly applied, will give 
your floors and furniture that 
rich, soft lustre that made “‘Old 
English” wax finish famous. 
And then the wax doesn’t mar 
nor scratch. Try it on your floors. 


Old English fre 


contains more of the hard (expensive) imported wax, therefore goes farther thana 
pound of ordinary wax. A 50-cent can is enough for a large room. You don’t 
have to do over the whole floor when a spot shows extra wear—just rubona ” 4g 


x 5 4 ; a «Se 
little wax. Done ina few minutes and the whole floor always looks like new. Lf Ede & 
o ompany 
a 
Send for Free Sample and Our Book Pf, Send Booklet 
. se a € 
“BEAUTIFUL FLOORS — Their Finish and Care” # ple so I can try 
ss f 
Tells all about Je Old English at home, 
Finishing New Floors Cleaning and Polishing Finishing Furniture Pod 
Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors Interior Woodwork Me He Ns 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors Stopping Cracks rf = 
Pine Floors Kitchen, Pantry Removing Varnish, etc. S 
and Bathroom Floors a 
x4 Address oe vee. Fs 


A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1907 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio # 
- a 
S S . KW S SN” My dealer is 
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HATEVER is made 

is only a work of art 

in the degree that it’s 
a work of heart—sincere. 


HIS illustration of a 

**SINCERITY”’ Over- 

coat—unaffected and 
unstilted—radiates the sincer- 
ity that is the quintessence of 
style—the ease and grace that 
are free from strut and swagger. 
The genuineness we put into 
them you put on with 


Sincerity 
Clothes 


TARTING with all wool 

fabrics, we tailor them 

with an intense individ- 
uality—give them spirited lines 
of life—make them conform to 
good form and good taste. 


E’VE a Book of Modes 
that is a whole library 
of fashion. Let us send 


it to you, together with the name 
of the “SINCERITY” dealer 


nearest to you. 


Free. Write for it. 


Kuh, Nathan 6 Fischer Co, 
Chicago 


Builders of 


Sincerity Clothes 
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dilapidated that when I took Minnie and 
my wife out to see it next day they were 
a little disappointed at first. However, by 
the time I got in my improved agent’s 
small country-place talk—showed them 
the possibilities of the house and the 
amount of room already there, the excel- 
lent view, the picturesque possibilities, the 
well, the old fruit trees and elms and honey 
locusts, the moss-rose bush and lilacs and 
trumpet vine, and reminded them how lit- 
tle we had started with at the other place— 
they got quite cheerful and enthusiastic. 

“Then think of the two cottages and 
almost $1800 in cash left, after paying for 
this,’’ I cried, “‘ besides the little $310 extra. 
Why, ladies, we are almost rich!” 

Then we all got to suggesting and plan- 
ning, for we were in a position to improve 
this place at once, and did so. 

We did not attempt to modernize that 
house; we called in Arch, of course, and he 
told us not to. 

“Tt would be a great mistake,” he said, 
“and would cost you twice asmuch. Make 
it as nice as you can for a little money, 
but keep it old-fashioned; that is its charm 
and its future selling value. Make it com- 
fortable and attractive, but not modern.” 

We listened to him. I was always in- 
clined to do that, and Minnie, why, any- 
body could see she thought anything he 
said worth listening to. He took such an 
interest in the place and kept coming so 
much that I told him we would have to agree 
on just so many professional architectural 
visits per week. 

Say, did you ever get a sensible young 
architect—Arch is thirty-five—and see 
what he could do with a little money in 
fixing up an old place? 

Well, sir, we moved out before it was 
done, to get in a garden and watch the 
improvements and help; but you ought to 
have seen that place grow. It wasn’t long 
before it was in shape. 

Arch straightened up the house where it 
leaned, and put in fresh sills and founda- 
tion posts of stone where needed, with new 
flooring and weatherboarding in places. 
He put a good, plain Colonial porch, a wide 
one, clear across the front of the house. It 
was one of those houses with rooms on each 
side of a fairly broad front hall. He cut a 
few windows here and there to give more 
light and air, but left the old front door 
with its little side windows and transom 
above. He left also the high wooden man- 
tels, and the front windows with twelve 
panes of glass to each sash, and the open 
fireplace in the parlor, and spindle-legged 
railing to the front stairs, and a lot of old 
things like that. 


After Seven Years’ Work 


Why, that chap even took off the good 
electric front-door bell and put on a great 
old-fashioned brass knocker, which he said 
he got at a bargain for two dollars. 1 paid 
for it and didn’t kick, for that first place 
sold well, and I realized Arch knew more 
about ‘‘taste”’ and “art” and “‘culture”’ 
and “‘the antique’’—and the prices people 
will pay for them—than I shall ever 
know. And I rather liked it all when it 
was done. 

That house had five rooms downstairs 
and three upstairs—pretty good rooms too. 
By the time it was all patched and plastered 
up and papered and painted it certainly 
had some class to it in its old-fashioned 
way. 

The improvements, including a new 
pump, and fencing, and patching up out- 
buildings, and a new cistern for the bath- 
room, all told cost me $587—but they were 
worth it. 

People raved over the place when they 
saw it, especially the women folks; but I 
didn’t rest until I had got it stocked with 
fruit and berries and had the garden and 
other ground in shape, and had got the 
neighbors to go in with me and make that 
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quarter of a mile road to the carline a regu- 
lar auto kind of pike, metaled and top- 
dressed and oiled. But two years and a 
little more money did all that. 

I salted down some of our surplus money 
and the rents into another cottage, and 
now have an income of $30 a month from 
the three cottages, besides the living that 
I nearly make off of our attractive new 
place. I was offered $4800 for this place 
the other day—seven years after my 
country start—but declined to sell. It’s 
our home now, and we feel we are entitled 
to keep it a while. 

One day a year ago, the second spring 
after we moved to Ridgewood—that’s what 
we named this place—I determined we 
could get along without Minnie’s working 
so hard. So that evening I got her out on 
the front porch alone in the hanging swing 
to give her the glad surprise. The plum 
trees scattered about the yard were in 
bloom and there was a freshness in the air; 
and I remember that the sunset above the 
hills way off across the valley was especially 
fiery and classy. I was feeling quite senti- 
mental; it’s funny, but somehow quiet 
evenings and sunsets affect me like that. 


Minnie’s Personal Plans 


“Min,” I said, taking her hand and 
stroking it, ‘‘you’ve been a mighty good 
daughter to us, and we’ve got a start at 
last, thank God! I want to tell you that 
from now on you can cut out the office 
work, for here’s a home for you and the 
children always, and I can support you.” 
I was feeling proud and chesty. 

Minnie didn’t say anything at all for 
half a minute. I thought that funny, for 
Minnie’s a nice woman and usually a little 
gushy. It began to feel chilly. 

“Min,” I said again, ‘“‘maybe you didn’t 
understand. You won’t have to work in 
that office any more; I'll support you and 
the children from now on! Do you hear 
me?” 

Then what do you think happened? 
You could have knocked me clear down 
with a toothpick. That quiet business 
woman turned loose all at once, threw her 
arms about my neck, and half laughing 
and half erying said: 

“Oh, you good old dad! You know I’m 
thankful. But that’s just what Arch said 
when we were walking back from lunch 
today, and I told him I’d let him!” 

I know I’m a fool, a sentimental fool, 
though most persons don’t know it, and I 
wouldn’t tell you if you knew who I was. 
I got to choking right then, and all of a 
sudden the sunset got blurred. 

But Min hugged me a little closer, and I 
patted her on the back and finally managed 
to say: 

“Not on your life, Min! He can sup- 
port you, if he wants to and you’re will- 
ing, but I guess I’ve got some rights in 
those grandchildren of mine. And you can 
make up your mind to bring that fellow 
out here and stay half the time anyway. 
Your ma and I are not going to spend our 
lives getting all this wealth and elegance 
for nothing, do you hear?” 

She heard, and I tell you it’s worth while 
to take a firm stand now and then; the 
women folks soon come round to your 
view if it’s aright one. They were married 
two weeks after that; but in spite of that 
we see pretty nearly as much of Min as 
before the wedding. 

You ought to see our place now; it 
would do you good just to see it. And if 
you're out of work and feeling down and 
blue and all-in, and can’t seem to get a 
fresh start, and don’t mind working if you 
only had a chance, and are not so smart 
nobody can teach you anything, why you 
get to the country as soon as you can find a 
place. If you can’t buy yourent the cheap- 
est place you can find, and try it! It’ll 
give you a fresh grip on work and life— 
you'll see! 
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* A New Appetite } 
Every Morning } 

Do more than } 
satisfy your appe- f 
tite. Surprise your: 4 
self and find the | 


taste you wané in — 


JNATIONAL 


The All-Day Cereal 


Full-ripe, fat oats—ay 
\\ ‘best oats grown —— first 
) 


ae 


Then our particular proc- J 
ess — cleaning — curing f 
NY the grain slowly and in J 
a way that fixes the oats 
flavor right there. Then’ 
rolling —thin flakes that | 
have the good taste all 
over and through them. 
The only oats you'll eat | 


because you want to and not 
because you feel you have to. 


—you can taste the difference 


Get the package with 
the Ribbon and the Bow. 


; 

NATIONAL OATS Co. 

Address: ST. LOUIS | 

Three Big Mills: | 

East St. Louis ! 
Cedar Rapids 

Peoria 


| 


Buy your scarf by a 
trade-mark youknow 
—the way you buy 
your hat, your hosiery 
or your underwear. 


SOLIDSILK guarantees 


you a scarf that is 
pure silk to the last 
thread. Pure silk 
does not wrinkle or 
crumple, but ties 
better, wears better, 
and gives the scarf 
richness and tone. 
Fifty plain colors to select from in 
SOLIDSILKK Rep and SOLIDSILK Baratnea. 
Send for free color card. Fancy 
effects galore. Don’t take chances. 
See that you are getting silk when 


you pay for silk.  SOLIDSILK label 
is on every scarf. Prices no higher. 


Auerbach’s Make, Four-in-hands, 
SO cents and $1. Bats SO cents. 
LOUIS AUERBACH 
842, 844, 846 Broadway NEW Y 
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the prime dentifrice—-a thing of science 
rather than a bare commercial product. 


Clean, White Teeth 


Oral Hygiene means nothing mere nor less 


It 


final word 


t live in its 


An acid mouth becomes 
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ait! 


White teeth invariably follow its use. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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sweet, clean and pure —at once. 


is a health measure — the 


Unhealthy germs simply can 
in oral hygiene. 


presence. 
An Individual Package 
of any of the Sanitol Tooth or Toilet Preparations sent free on receipt of your 


Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., 


dealer’s name and address and 4c to pay postage and packing. 


Sanitol Powder or 


Keeping them free from 
hygienics is bound to be white, 
that you are observing ad/ the rules 

of oral hygiene. 


sound, clean teeth—a fresh, clean mouth 
your dentist) is your surest guarantee 


than keeping your teeth and mouth ina pure, 
Paste (and semi-annual inspection by 


germ life — preventing and overcoming acidity 
taste —a nice breath. 


of the mouth. The result of careful attention 


healthy condition. 


and oral 
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ADDING 
Visible and Indivisible 


Writing and adding are joined by natural laws. Much writing involves adding; 
most adding involves writing—both on the same page. Why then a separate 
writing machine and a separate adding machine > 


Our Adding and Subtracting Type- | that they be joined in one machine. 
writer is the answer to this question. It Wherever writing and adding are done 
has been called two machines in one. | on the same page, whether it be in 
It is really one machine with two | billing work, order work, statement work 
functions. These a or any work with 


two functions are ME: meee : similar require- 


indivisibly joined ments, the greatest 


in practice, and y i Ha HES) of all labor savers 
practice demands / iii. 1 HGH is the 


Remit 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 
(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Are useful nine gentle i Le time. 
Made in all types of rainproof fabrics. 
Special designs for every outdoor sport; 
foreign models and distinctive styles. 


Practical weatherproof coats cannot 
be made without costly factory equip- 
ment. They must; therefore, be pur- 
chased ready to wear. ; 


i 


Sold everywhere by merchants of re 
ftation. All bear the Kenyon lak 


C. Kenyon Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO: 
ieAsenuetBuilding: 2 ne Co Jackeen Fifth 
Salesrooms 


At B’way & 23rd St. Avenue 


Gokeys Boots »Moccasins 
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sold under a real guarantee. For ee 
fishermen, prospectors and engineers. 
Waterproof—hand-made throughout of 
best leathers tanned. Uppers of durable 
“Moose” Calf; “Rock Oak” handsewedsoles, 

Also, special shoes for Golf, Tennis, 
street and dress wear, that embody the 
extremes of comfort and durability. Made 
to measure for men and women. 


Write for Boot and Moccasin oki hod No. 85 
eyes or for Golf Shve Catalogue No. 


New ¥ rs . 
Dayid T. Ab: bie C Von Léngerke & Antoine, Inc., 
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PUBLISHER, AUTHOR 
AND Tile DEVIL 


(Continued from Page 13) 


while the publisher’s knowledge that he 
first foretold, perhaps, this triumph of 
genius and was the encourager and director 
of its early flights is a satisfaction without 
compare. 

Then there is the building of his list — 
a lifework. The skillful proportioning of 
the many parts which join in the making 
of a library of publications which shall be, 
as a whole, coherent, sound, self-expressive 
and profitable, is a work of real creation. 
Art, biography, history, fiction, sociology, 
religion, philosophy, science—all the de- 
partments of human thought and accom- 
plishment are open to him, and most of the 
world’s workers are at his call. It is for 
him to choose the design and material of 
his structure. Its building, brick upon 
brick, each carefully squared and set with 
almost painful precision in its place, is a 
labor of life. No hustling “modern” 
methods will do here if the structure is to 
be beautiful and useful. The bull in the 
china shop is not more ruthless than your 
so-called “live business man” at work at 
a publishing business, though he is often 
successful with commercial publishing. For 
related reasons, the architect-builder is 
usually a single personality. Book publish- 
ing is essentially a one-man business, 
though the wise publisher surrounds him- 
self with strong, sympathetic advisers. 
Publishing by committee is apt to be as 
ineffectual as collaboration in art. 

However book publishing may differ 
from the purely commercial business, what- 
ever departure it may make toward the 
professional or the artistic as distinct from 
the commercial spirit, the financial motive 
is not only always present but is even 
knitted into its very fabric. And the 
financial problem requires, in my belief, a 
higher skill in this than in almost any other 
business: in the first place, publishing 
presents, from the very complexity of its 
nature, an immensely more complex and 
difficult problem than to calculate a profit 
in coal, dress goods or securities; in the 
second_place, the temptation to indulge in 
the artistic, the beautiful, the highly liter- 
ary, the worth-while book in any of a 
hundred fields, that is not also a profitable 
book, is constant and insistent. 


The Monsters of Grub Street 


The publisher finds himself most of the 
time under conditions which tempt him to 
forget that he is also a merchant; which 
tempt him to overestimate the actual mar- 
ket for the really fine work of literature. 
He must be everlastingly on his guard; and, 
when he deliberately enters such a book 
upon his list because it should be published 
in the interest of his list’s dignity or the 
cause of progress, he must offset the com- 
mercial error either by inducing the author 
to stand or to share the risk, or by entering 
on his list a counterbalancing commercial 
venture. It is a delicate undertaking, 
particularly i in the early years of a publish- 
ing house, while the backlog is still small. 
Later on, with a superb list of surviving 
sellers behind him, the publisher’s margin 
of safety is much greater; but by that time, 
it must be seen, with larger ventures 
throughout, big and complex undertakings 
on every hand and a record of growth 
behind constituting a relentless comparison 
for present and future growth, the problem 
remains essentially the same—only on a 
larger scale. 

Constant vigilance, therefore, is the price 
of suecess—and constant personal vigilance. 
Publishing cannot be deputed. 

“The trouble with this business,” said a 
celebrated publisher, ‘‘is that you’re al- 
ways between the devil and the deep sea. 
There’s harbor nowhere.” 

“Explain yourself,” I cried. ‘‘Who is 
the devil and who the deep sea?”’ 

“The public and the author, of course,” 
he replied. 

“Ah!” said I; “but where does the 
literary agent come in?” 

“You're right,’”’ he returned with a grin. 
“T’ll have to revise my simile and add a 
third monster, for the literary agent is 
surely the devil.” 

Thus will it be seen that Grub Street 
today is more fraught with uncertainty 
than the famous Grub Street of story; for 
the literary agent, at least in the modern 
sense, is a brand-new product. 
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eating changes 


| 
jteady extreme cold or heat is 
1ot so trying to comfort or 


1ealth as is the uneven warmth 
wnd draftiness of the average home. 
\ reliable, uniform temperature, no 
matter what the sudden weather 
thanges, is nowa simple matter of heat 
egulation byour newautomatic device, 
| 


wisn Regitherm 


his heat controller (about the size ofa clock) 
's placed on the wall of any convenient room; 
|. small steel cable connects it to the draft and 
‘heck dampers of your boiler or furnace. You 
let the dial hand of the Regitherm at 70°, or 
\t any other degree at which you desire to 
wold the temperature of the house. The 

egitherm keeps the temperature steadily so 
imtil you move the hand to some other de- 
sree—(during sleeping hours, illness, while 
he family is away, etc.). 


Phe Ideal Sylphon Regitherm brings about 
‘ure, uniform warmth, stops much fuel 
vaste, protects the health, saves running up 
ind down cellar stairs. Needs no attention 
ifter once put in—lasts as long as the house. 


} 
vet us tell you fully of its comforts and economies. 
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“‘New Aids to 
Ideal Heat- 
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also de- 
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wall Air 
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phon Pack- 
less Radiator 
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bring about 
ideal heating 
results at 
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Milk Paddings 


ad give them the delicious, piquant 
flavor of Maple. ame 


Mapleine 


adelightful change from 
mon and vanilla in all 
ssetts especially if you 
ce the flavor of Maple. 
Try this recipe for 
Mapleine Tapioca Pudding 
f cup Tapioca, 2 eggs (yolks), 
small Reco of ec pa 2 table- 
Granulated sugar, cup 
lic, L teaspoonful Mapleine. 
Have the Tapioca well soaked 
water or milk and cook till 
‘ish im color, then add the 
lk, eggs, sugar and Mapleine. 
Our recipe book “Maple- 
e es’ tells you how 
is and convenient Mapleine 
for making fillings and frostings for cakes, for 
oe home made candies, fudges, ice cream, 
ly and many other delicious desserts; and for 
King syrup. 


Send for recipe book and if your Grocer 
does not sell Mapleine send 35c for 2 oz. 
bottle to Dept. E 1. 


RESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 
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He is a British invention, finding his 
excuse and greatest opportunity in the 
adjustment of relations between authors 
and publishers seas apart, but carrying his 
intervention whenever possible—and com- 
monly in England—into the relations of 
inhabitants even of the same city. He 
1s a necessity or he would not—I had al- 
most said thrive; but he rarely does that. 
He is often a beneficence to publisher as 
well as author. It is only when slack 
business or excessive zeal drives him into 
forcing royalties or luring authors from 
their natural publishers in order to win a 
commission by placing them with others 
that he becomes the devil. 

His lot is most unhappy, for whatever he 
does gets him into trouble; and the better 
he does it the greater the trouble. Depend- 
ing equally upon author and publisher for 
his livelihood, he is always at odds with 
one of them. In order to secure clients, he 
must promise bigger advances and better 
royalties, which invites the publishers’ sub- 
stantial wrath; but if he doesn’t succeed in 
securing them he is soundly rated by the 
author. The fact is that the entire trade 
bookfield is so concentrated that the middle- 
man cannot operate except in a noon of 
publicity, in which every representation 
or misrepresentation is visible to all econ- 
cerned or unconcerned. It follows that his 
course from study to office and from office 
to study may be traced by a wake of frothy 
profanity. He earns his money! 

There was a time when, through a nat- 
ural development, the market for fiction 
suddenly expanded in a fashion to make 
publishers and booksellers almost lose their 
heads; in fact, some of them did, and lost 
a lot of dollars in the process. We all re- 
member the days of the first sensational 
circulations and the tidal wave of book ad- 
vertising and excitement that followed it— 
when even sporting papers sprouted review 
departments and new-book supplements 
were born once a week. 

It was then the literary agent entered 
the bookfield in a real sense. Previously 
he had sold stories and poems to magazines 
and Sunday newspapers on commission; 
now he peddled novels among publishers 
and moved into a better flat. Publishers 
were eager for novels then. For several 
years they plunged. British authors heard 
of it and deluged America with rejected 
manuscripts, and drygoods clerks sat up 
nights on the chance of writing another 
David Harum. It was then the literary 
agent learned how to set publishers bidding 
royalties and advances against one another 
for supposed best sellers. 


A Sporting Chance 


A few years later, however, when this great 
new public had learned its own taste and 
when trade and authors had adjusted them- 
selves to the new conditions, the literary 
agent found life again strenuous. Caution 
reigned once more in the sanctum and new 
novelists ceased to command advances. 
Business must be done, however, or there 
would be no commissions; so he learned 
the trick of detaching the successful author 
from one house to attach him to another. 

The literary agent does not thrive in 
America upon commissions from American 
authors. The American author is more of 
a business man than his English cousin and 
much prefers to manage his own publishing 
arrangements. Nor is he so changeable. 
As a rule he makes a partner of his pub- 
lisher and works amicably with him year 
after year for their common good. The 
English author, however, is apt to be sus- 
picious of those hustling Americans so 
many miles away and often lends a ready 
ear to suggestions that Blank & Company 
are not paying all they might be made to 
pay, and that some other house might 
come down with a better advance. 

And often they do. England creates a 
much larger proportion of sound and profit- 
able novels than America; and, if one must 
speculate, it is safer speculating with the 
foreign production. Robert Hichens’ agent 
held Bella Donna for a year and a half 
at ten thousand dollars advance against 
twenty-per-cent royalty; and, one after 
another, most of the big American houses 
examined it and declined the risk. But 
Lippincott risked it and won. It practi- 
cally meant that Lippincott bet the novel 
would sell forty thousand copies, which, 
considering the author’s former sales, and 
the unsettled condition of the fiction market 
at the time, was distinctively sporty. 

The matter of big advances is another 
English institution as unwelcome as the 
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BSERVE now the Styles 
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feet of the Frivolous! 

Maybe you don’t like them. 

Maybe we don’t like them. 

But— they are the Fashion. 

aSo, be a Hero,—or a You- 
marist ! 

Come right over to the Picture 
Gallery in the Regal Shoe Store where 
we carry a full line of these 1911 Ultra 
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And, at higher prices, too, for 
those who want the Last Word in 
Comfort and Finish. 

But, at $4.00 (or a little less) the 
very smartest Regal Styles are now 
available. 

All Regal Shoes are made in four 
Regal Shoe Factories, which are sat- 
isfied (through huge volume) with a 
modest 5% factory profit. 

This accounts for the very low 
price, and the sometimes odd figures 
you'll find stamped on the Sole of 
every Regal Shoe, by the Makers. 

Stamped there to insure that no 
Regal Shoe shall be retailed above the 
value it was made to deliver. 

If you would see how much Style 
and Service can be congested into 
Shoes (under the high-pressure ‘‘Cost 
Plus 5%’’ System) ask the man t oe 
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$4.00 Shoes 


Catalog from Regal Shoe Co.—368 Summer Street, Boston 
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Write for booklet showing samples 
of different fabrics. 
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HE present cost of this 


light-giving filament, made 


Principal Office: 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


You can unpack and assemble ready to use all the above 
furniture in one evening. 

You do not risk one cent. Use the furniture for thirty days 
in your home. Prove our claim that you cannot duplicate it 
for double our price —then if you are not satisfied notify us 
and we will return all the money you have paid. 


Trade § E Mark 


Gericam Silk 


Makes a “Rip Proof” Seam 


Electric Light For Everybody 


With the advent of the Edison Mazda 


Lamp Edison’s dream of Electric- 
Light-For-Everybody has come true 


half that of the first brittle tungsten lamp. 
But of even greater importance is the fact that 
the Edison Mazda Lamp is non-fragile. 


stronger than steel, is so sturdy that hundreds 
of thousands are in use under severe conditions, 
even for lighting railway trains and automobiles. 


And this wonderful new lamp—the Sun’s 
Only Rival—gives a bright white light like sun- 
shine, anywhere, any time, at the turn of a switch. 


Buy these lamps now from Electric Light 
Companies and Dealers everywhere. 


General Electric Company 


Sales offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and 33 other cities. 


Sor 5 imple set 
of four. E 


lamp is about one- 


Its 
from a drawn wire 


Main Lamp Sales Office: 
HARRISON, N. J. 


3235 


THE REASON—Back of these sen- 
sational prices is our original system 
of manufacturing in sections and ship- 
ping direct to you knocked down ina 
compact box. 


This reduces the freight two-thirds, 
eliminates expensive wrapping and 
crating and avoids two profits; also 
clerk hire, store rent, expense and 
investment. 


We make quality furniture only. 


Free catalog of 100 bargains, giving full 
details. A postal brings it to you. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
210 Rust Avenue Saginaw, Mich. 


The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 


Fastener 


Fastens Rugs and Carpets To The Floor 
invisibly, securely. Simply perfect for “runners”— 
positiv ely no slipping or curling. Rugs easily 


lifted for cleaning; refastened just as easily. 
25c a box of 12, Ask your dealer. 


Or send 10¢ 
The De Long 

Hook & Eye Co. 
Philadelphia 
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English sparrow, and it is his insistence 
upon it that has chiefly caused the liter- 
ary agent’s American unpopularity. With 
fiction so uncertain a risk under the best of 
circumstances, it forces the publisher to 
add the further risk cf a one-sided bet with 
the author on the sales of the book—a bet 
in which the author assumes no risk and, 
even if the publisher wins, makes at least 
twice as much as he does out of the joint 
venture. 

Consider the author the producing de- 
partment of a joint business of which the 
publisher is the selling department, each 
helping the other for the common benefit 
and dividing the profits and losses of suc- 
ceeding ventures covering a series of years 
on a basis fair to both, and you have the 
most effective moneymaking machine pos- 
sible in publishing. Americans, with their 
superior business keenness, are quick to see 
this, which accounts for the superior effect- 
iveness and satisfaction of American pub- 
lishing relations and the small place the 
literary agent occupies in them. 

I heard a publisher say to his advertising 
man: 

“Don’t spend a dollar more than you 
absolutely have to on Brown’s novel—not 
a cent even. Be under rather than over. 
Let us save every cent we can on this, for 
it’s the last one we’ll get. I hear confiden- 
tially that he’s made a deal with Harpers’ 
for his next three and we’re not going to 
spend money boosting their people for 
them.” 

This is how changing often hurts the 
author’s interests. 

The same publishers got out three suc- 
cessive books at a loss for a short-story 
writer in whose future they believed, all 
the while encouraging her to write a novel. 
She did so, and it failed too. She tried 
again and the book sold twenty-five thou- 
sand copies, making good money and well 
recouping all previous losses; but the 
publisher said to his advertising man: 

“Don’t spare on Mrs. Doubleyou. Ad- 
vertise her for the future—not the present. 
I don’t care if we don’t make a cent on this 
book. Let us make her, and her future 
will take care of the past.” 

“‘But suppose, after our losses on her 
past, we spend the profits on this and then 
she goes off to somebody else?” 

“She won’t,” said the publisher confi- 
dently. ‘“‘She’s the sort that sees and 
appreciates—that stands by her friends.’ 

With her next book, this author entered 
the hundred-thousand class, and she re- 
mains with her publisher still, though the 
target of many offers. It is an example 
of publishing relations in their highest 
class. 


An Author Without a Home 


Three or four years ago Bobbs, Merrill & 
Company read an exciting story in an ob- 
secure ten-cent magazine and arranged with 
the author to publish it in book form. 
They illustrated it expensively and adver- 
tised it enormously. It responded and 
became one of the best sellers in the coun- 
try, making the author handsome royalties. 
After his second book the young man 
yielded to the suggestion of higher royal- 
ties and advances and allowed a literary 
agent to place him with another house, 
which advanced him five thousand dollars; 
but his new publishers did not advertise 
extensively, fearing he would leave them 
as he had left Bobbs-Merrill. And so he 
did; and today, after one failure, he is 
an author without a home. 

If I should tell you that your favorite 
novelist has to write short stories, and sell 
at least one a month to the magazines in 
order to average thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars a year, you would be surprised. There 
are not many who do so well as that, year 
in, year out, notwithstanding an occasional 
lucrative hit. Occasional serialization adds 


| several thousand. And yet your novelist 


will make two or three times out of a book 
what his publisher does; and many, many 
times his publisher actually loses money. 


So Grub Street. needs its compensations! . 


Once I asked Charles Scribner to define 
publishing. ‘‘Can you call it a business?” 
I demanded. 

“Ves,” he said doubtfully; “but that 
doesn’t define it—it is so much more than 
a business.” 

“Ts it a profession, then?” 

“No; certainly not, but it is certainly 
professional,” 

He thought a moment and said, smiling: 

“Publishing is neither a business nor a 
profession. It is a career.” 
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Heretofore not one person in a 
thousand had the opportunity to learn 
or practice Billiards 'and Pool without 
frequenting a public poolroom, which 
very often means the back room of a 
saloon, 

Now, you can purchase a Burrowes 
Combination Billiard and Pool Table for 
your own home, at small expense and on 
very easy terms of payment. 

The Burrowes Tables are scientifically 
constructed, beautifully finished, mathemat- 
ically correct as to dimensions, angles, cush- 
ions, pockets, etc., and adapted to the most 
expert play. It is wonderful how practice on 
a Burrowes Table perfects your game on a 
stationary table. 

The Burrowes Tables are made in sizes up to 
4x8 feet. Quickly set up, on dining-room or 
library table, or mounted on legs or folding stand. 
Easily taken down and set out of the way. 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Burrowes Tables cost $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55 


etc., and are sold on a small advance payment and 
payment each month, 

NO RED TAPE —0On receipt of first installment, 5 
ship Table. Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory 


and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. Write 
catalog giving full information. 4 
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boxes, extension slide, brass sockets, etc. 
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Reduced rates, quick time. 
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‘anning-Bowman Percolators insure uni- 
irmly good coffee, clear, rich, full-flavored, 
valthful. The liquid coffee never remains 
‘contact with the grounds, never beco nes 
ink or bitter, no matter how long it stands. 
hey make coffee quickly, starting with 
‘id water. They are simple and easy to 
ean—no valves, no clogging —dandy as 
a ordinary pot. 
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Coffee Percolators 


are made in over a hundred 
styles and sizes, solid cop- 
per, nickel, silver plate and 
aluminum. 

At leading dealers. Write 
for Free Recipe Book and 
Catalogue No. K-22. 


MANNING BOWMAN 
& COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn. 


Also makers of Manning-Bowman Chuf- 
ing Dishes with ‘‘Ivory’’ Enameled Food 
Pans, Eclipse Bread Makers, Alcohol Gas 
Stoves, Tea Ball Tea Pots and Urns, 
Chafing Dish Accessories, Celebrated 
M. & B, Brass, Copper and Nickel Polish. 
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OR any seam-rip in ““D. & 
P.”? Gloves you get a new 
2 pair. Hence, for your 
i ayn protection and pocket ask for 
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“D. & P.?? Gloves retail for 
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Can’t serve you with “‘D. & P.,”’ 
write to us for the name of a 
dealer near you and for our 

dainty Glove Book B, from 
| which you can order by mail. 


a _ Address - 
The Dempster & Place Co. 


= Gloversville, N.Y. 
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confusion —still the main effort would be to 
please those attired in neat business suits 
or in snappy clothes for varsity men or in 
just plain clothes. His slogan was “Come 
Just as you are.” Business, by all accounts, 
has been on a most gratifying scale ever 
since. 

And with all the others the scale of busi- 
ness 1s equally gratifying, if one may judge 
by the visible signs and portents. But 
there is a feature to it that is not so gratify- 
ing, by any manner of means. The New 
York restaurant idea is spreading inland 
into hitherto favored and fortunate dis- 
tricts, spreading in fact to such an extent 
that in certain pretentious cafés in certain 
pretentious cities and towns it is no longer 
possible to get regular food to eat. Instead 
of food they insist upon giving you New 
York dishes—a vastly different thing— 
named for New York chefs and New York 
cafés. 

Possibly these things go in waves, like 
the Asiatic cholera and other visitations 
upon the pleasant land. Perhaps you'll 
remember a few years back when the fad 
for new and weird kinds of cereals was at 
its hay-crested height. No self-respecting 
hotelkeeper then would think of opening 
his dining-room doors of a morning without 
at least nine separate and distinct varieties 
of specially processed grain and produce 
on the menu; and the song of the hour 
was Wild Roved a Breakfast Food, Sweet 
Alfalfaretta. 

That era has passed, or at least it doesn’t 
rage in a violent and epidemic form any 
longer, and here of late it has been suc- 
ceeded by the mad craze to have something 
typically New Yorky on the bill-of-fare. A 
man goes to New York from somewhere 
else—which is how most people, transients 
and chronic sufferers alike, go there to 
begin with. He goes into one of the newest 
and niftiest of those glittering, sun-bright 
caravansaries and partakes, let us say, of 
the newest brand of salad. This ig a mad, 
delirious mixture compounded of the flora 
and fauna of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
superimposed upon certain of the fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, nuts, flesh-meats and 
medicinal herbs of our own hemisphere. 
To tell the honest truth, that salad isn’t so 
very good when prepared at extraordinary 
expense by a continental expert who has 
spent years of his life learning to put fancy 
dress clothes on food so as to completely 
disguise it. 


Cruelty to Chickens 


But at the moment the preparation re- 
ferred to makes a hit with the visitor. It 
seems to him that it must be much better 
than it tastes. The glamour of the time, 
the place and the cost has him in its thrall. 
A Hungarian orchestra is playing that salad 
down him, a haughty foreign nobleman of a 
waiter is watching him to see that he uses 
the right tool in consuming it, and if it is 
any satisfaction to him he may well reflect 
that it is setting him back at the rate of 
about twenty cents a bite, or in the case 
of a hurried eater, who prosecutes food as 
the ancient Goths prosecuted war—to the 
knife and the knife to the hilt—about forty 
cents a bite. : 
So he begs, borrows or steals the recipe, 
or as much of it as he can remember, and 
carries it back with him to the place 
whence he came and introduces it to his 
friends and neighbors as the latest metro- 
politan conceit, the identical thing that the 
Vanderbilt boys and the Ogden Goelets 
are now eating three times a day and in 
between meals. Thenceforth a long, a last, 
a sad adieu to the succulent lettuce, the 
lusty red-heart tomato, the virile and 
invigorating spring onion, served in the 
simple yet attractive style of the continent 
of North America. The adjacent populace 
will be found devouring a home-made and 
amateurish imitation of what was but a 
bogus New York counterfeit to start with. 
They eat it though. A horse might eat it 
too. But he would never again be the same 
horse that he was. ; 
From some restaurant tables, according 
to direct information, the old-fashioned 
fried chicken of our forefathers, replete 
with brown gravy and abounding in crisp 
flour-dough fritters, has practically van- 
ished. Its noble place has been taken, we 
hear, by something called Chicken a la 
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CHOCOLATES 
CONFECTIONS 


Under this sign are sold the finest chocolates and 
confections, made and packed, sealed and guaran- 


teed—and shipped direct to each local agent—by 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


jim? 
3 GaAOCOLATS Gowerd 


FAAWAILAN 
MNEALPPLE 


HE. most carefully dressed men in the 
universe are to be encountered in 
Pall Mall or Piccadilly, London, or 
on the upper reaches of Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Nobody can exactly describe that 
elusive quality called STYLE, but 
in the dress of these men it is the 
first essential—the dominant note. 


Benjamin Clothes draw inspiration from authonitative sources 
in New York and London. No other ready-for-service 
garments have the truly exclusive metropolitan atmosphere 
which is the very foundation of Benjamin Suits and Over- 
coats at $20 and upwards. 


A few BENJAMIN specialties 
For Fall and Winter, 1911-1912 
THE “GOTHAM” SUIT— soft roll—English—youngish 
THE “KNICKERBOCKER” and “STANDARD” SUITS—=more sedate 
THE “RAGLAN” and “BERKSHIRE” OVERCOATS — for motoring, 
etc.— very ‘‘sporty’’ 


THE BENJAMIN BOX OVERCOAT — for dress or semi-dress 


Send for Our Fall Book of New York Styles 


yenjamine(o 
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Comparison of the Distance Tr~veled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 


Universal Service 


In one year the earth on its 
orbit around the sun travels 
584,000,000 miles; in the same 
time telephone messages travel 
23,600,000,000 miles over the 
pathways provided by the Bell 
system. That means that the 
7,175,000,000 Bell conversations 
cover a distance forty times that 
traveled by the earth. 


When it is considered that each 
telephone connection includes 
replies as well as messages, the 
mileage of talk becomes even 
greater. 


These aggregate distances, which 
exceed in their total the limits of 
the Solar system, are actually con- 
fined within the boundaries of the 
United States. They show the 
progress that has been made 
towards universal service and 


the intensive intercommunication 


between 90,000,000 people. 


No such mileage of talk could 
be possible in such a limited area 
were it not that each telephone 
is the center of one universal 


system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


This Book Is Worth *5 to $40 to You 


Mailed to You 


illustrations. 


_ We pay the Freight 
— Give you 30 Days’ Free 
Trial—360 Days’ Approval 
Test — Cash or Credit Terms — 

Za, Shipment within 
24 hours of re- 
\ ceipt of Order. 


nothing. 


Manufacturers 


Oven Thermometer 
Saves Fuel 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


Send _us 25 cents for three numbers of AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, full of practical suggestions, formu- 
las and directions for making better pictures. Monthly 


prizes, Prints criticized. Questions answered. $1.50 a 


year. American Photography, 510 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


up, east of Mississippi. 
the Stove Book—Then 


Try the Kalamazoo 
For 30 Days FREE 


30 Days’ Free Trial — Use the 
stove or range as your own 30 
days, then if not satisfied we'll 
takeit back. We pay all freight 
charges whether you keep it or 
not, and the trial costs you 
360 Days’ approval test. 
or credit terms. $100,000 bank bond guarantee. 
We have more customers than any stove manufac- 
turer in the world. Sendfor your copy of Stove Book 
and Catalogue No. 152. Postal or letter. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Proof is what you want and get in the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book—proof of a $5 to $40 sav- 
ing—proof of the unmatched 
guality. This book is packed with 
live, valuable stove facts that 
the dealer himself doesn’t know. 
400 styles and sizes in large clear 
Prices from $6.50 


ENG 


“Ea 


Get 


All Orders Shipped 
Same Day Received 


Cash 


Three Months — 25 Cents 


Let us send you atrial subscription to our finely illustrated magazine. 


Electrician and 


of electrical and mechanical work. Aviation. Wireless Telegraphy. 
SAMPSON PUBLISHING CO.,510 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 


Practical direc- 


Mechanic tions forall kinds 
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Marengo, prepared in such a way as to take 
away the taste of the original chicken and 
not substitute anything therefor. The 
a la Marengo thing may be all very well for 
a city chicken. Marengo was a desperate 
battle, and city chickens are born tough. 
They pip the shell with a burglar’s jimmy 
and join the Paul Kelly gang thesecond day 
out. They require something to soften 
their natures. But the country-raised 
chicken deserves better treatment. 

One may give thanks, humbly yet grate- 
fully, that in certain of the main divisions 
of the United States the fashion of treating 
a brook trout or a pan perch according 
to his just deserts and qualifications still 
happily obtains—namely, to wit, as fol- 
lows: frying him gently on a skillet with 
salt pork and serving him thus without 
vain adornment or sinful and frivolous 
elaboration. You cannot successfully 
paint the lily nor yet gild refined gold, and 
the brook fish travels on his own merits. 
Suitably fried, he has been known to rear 
right up off the dish and swim down a 
hungry man’s guzzle, fanning the inside of 
the throat with soothing motions of his fins 
as he went. Likewise, there are still in our 
midst divers divinely gifted black mammys, 
who can take a crockful of ordinary yellow 
batter and with rare skill and a hot stove 
convert it into a dream poem known by the 
vernacular and trade name of waffle. You 
take about nine or ten of these crisp golden- 
oak waffles, pile them into a structural 
formation with a butter corner-stone and 
a maple syrup mansard, drive back the 
women and children and:eat the whole 
stack yourself. But what of the day when 
the waffle shall be replaced by the inflamed 
and dropsical French pancake, mussily 
anointed with sticky currant jelly, and the 
brook trout becomes Something Sauté, 
Meuniére or Something Else au Vin Blanc 
aux Shucks, and is listed on the bill under 
the head of Poisson? To get the right 
conception pronounce Poisson as spelled. 


Color:Process Pie 


Those traveling to and fro report that 
honest old corned-beef hash, the provender 
of patriots, is likewise showing the effects of 
this insidious attack upon our cherished 
national institution and often now comes 
to one masquerading and mussy as goulash, 
which is derived from the two Hungarian 
words ‘‘goo”’ and “lash’’—the goo pre- 
dominating. Cockered up in a chafing dish 
with strange juices and bedecked with 
much foreign suspended matter, the frog 
leg is no longer his erstwhile self. The 
oyster becomes another thing altogether 
when, instead of parading in nude but con- 
scious rectitude in his own shell, or his own 
ean, if far inland, or swimming, swollen but 
majestic, in his own milk stew, he comes 
tricked forth in a suit of foreign-made 
clothes that neither fit him nor become 
him. Even that citadel of our liberty, the 
cross-kivered pie, has been threatened. 
One desiring pie is invited to partake of 
pallid, spiritless things known as French 
pastries, which look as though they might 


“have been turned out, twenty thousand at 


a clip, on a press by the three-color proc- 
ess—regular comic supplements of real pie. 
Think of that and bust out crying! 

Worse things impend. In some quarters, 
nameless here but shameless forevermore, 
they have begun to advertise not alone 
New York dishes, but actually New York 
service. You would as soon expect a sum- 
mer resort to advertise that it was malarial, 
or a girl’s boarding school to buy space to 
inform the publicthat there was an epidemic 
of scarlet fever round the place every term. 

For New York service means, if it means 
anything, homeopath portions and allopath 
tips, and waiters that can look right through 
and beyond the man who only wants to 
spend about a dollar and a half, but can 
hear the rustle of a yellow-back treasury 
certificate turning over in its sleep clear 
across the state of lowa; means that should 
the thing spread, the man who craves the 
simple homely grub of his childhood may 
yet be forced to go out and eat the grass 
off the front lawn in order to get something 
that still has the taste of the soil to it. 

The devastating a la is no longer segre- 
gated in its natural habitat. Its trail is 
beginning to lie all over the country. So, 
allons, patriots, allons! Allons yourselves 
up and allons round freely and abas the 
a la before it abasses us. Else — 


We'll know not where its waiters lift their 
fronded palms in air, 

We'll only know we cannot stray beyond its 
bill-of-fare. 
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Soft Pedal Your 


It’s 
Nature’s 


Steps) 


Le : 
BAILEY’S — 
“Won't Slip 
RUBBER HEELS 


are made on the proven ““ Won 
Slip’’ Tread principle (Bailey Treac 
used on auto tires and crutch tips f 
the past 12 years throughout 

world. They are the /ightest ant 
longest wearing rubber heel made, a 
proved under test for over a year, 


Applied, 50c per pair; Mailed, 35: dl 
At Dealers. Send Drawing of Heel 

To you we will mail a pair on receipt 6 

25 cents and dealers’ names in your town 

Dealers Write for Prices. ; 

Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., Manufacturers 

22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. — : 


> HIP 


INVISIBLE 
TROUSE 


SUPPOR 


Does away wi 
Suspenders and B 


A practical and de 
improvement over the 
SN way of holding up y 
“"="l trousers. Makes themhas 
4 100% better all aro 
Eliminates sagging and binding. Takes w 
off shoulders and relieves stomach of pressu 
Elastic at sides and back—gives with ev 
movement. Neat, comfortable, dressy, Corre: 
stooping. Gives military appearance. Attac 
easily and quickly. Buttons simultaneously w: 
trousers. Trousers can’t slip down when bi 
ing nor shirt slip up when reaching. Ma 
finest quality silk, linen, gauze and elastic. 
support large abdomen. An economy. Ab 
lutely nothing to get ovt of adjustment. 
Great invention. Thousands sold. Nothing] 
Praise. Send $1.00 for Trial Order. Money im- 
mediately returned if not entirely satisfactory, 
When ordering send waist ; 


measure. stTANFOR N 
Exceptional proposition to g 
Merchant Tailors, Dealers 3 Re 
Sideline Salesinen an 

agents. Write us. 


HIP-FIT MFG. CO. 
58 Grand St., New York 


Be An Advertising Specialty Salesman 


H We want active men as representatives in 
H every town and city. Pleasant and ‘profit- 
H able work for leisure hours. Call on mer- 
chants—no collections. Worth investigation. 
H Write today for particulars, stating age and 
H a business reference. Sales Manager, Taylor 
H Bros. Co.,Rochester, N.Y. Estab. 59 years. 


i 3 The Perfection Extension 

Ui) a Shoe is worn with ready- 

We made shoes. Both feet look 

ia alike. Shipped on trial. 
Write for booklet S, 


j HENRY §. LOTZ 
313—3rd Ave., New York &/ 
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LADIES’ 


No. 223 finiteght $1.50 


This beautiful hand-knit auto turban 
is made of the finest imported eider- 
down. Made in White, Gray, Red, 
Navy Blue, and combinations of these 


shades, 


CHILD’S 


No. 199 ieright 50 cents 


Child's fancy polo cap, made of dou- 
ble pure worsted, pine-apple weave. 
Made in plain White and White with 

Pink or Blue Stripes. 


~ Common Sense 
Winter Head Wear goys 


(Guaranteed) 


Toques and Hockey Caps 
Combine 4 
Quality, Comfort, Grace and Style Newton fleikeight eyed 
2 : ay $ Boys’ all-wool reversible hockey. = 
Frills and fads are out of place out of doors in winter. Weather and UNe sang one sembining 3 aaa 
het ° . or an a two-coloread Cap. ade a 
health demand warmth and comfort. Good taste and common sense insist i Red, Gray, Navy Blue, ue 
on excellence in material and beauty in design. The picturesque toque binations of these colors. 
ae originated in Switzerland, the playground of Europe, finds its modern evolution meas 
in the ffitrigét (guaranteed) Toques and Hockey Caps which have all the requirements 
pntheTradeMark _, nthe dai? (guaranteed) Tog Yael Hl MEN’S 


of the ideal winter headwear. Simple, graceful, handsome, elastic, light, they look, fit 
at and wear well; the texture is the best; the colorings are artistic, harmonious, attractive and 

. __warranted fast. They are made in a variety of patterns suitable to every age and sex. 
They are the best toques and hockey caps in the world and are absolutely guaranteed. 


The Knit-right Guarantee 


Jfaiteight (guaranteed) toques and Progressive dealers all over the coun- 
reaps is an Aidt ae contract. We will KNIT GOODS try have ffaitright (guaranteed) Toques 
and Hockey Caps on sale. They real- 
ize if they carry them they can best.serve 
your interest. We show four popular 
styles of toques and hockey caps in this 


Guaranteed for Six Months 
ly give a new cap in place of one that does not give 


onths’ wear. Could anything be fairer? 


itnig f (guaranteed) toques and hockey caps 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


de from high grade yarns, by knitters of long exper- Hct ais moot, return fas ana we advertisement. Ask your dealer to see No. 150 itright $1.00 
i By : : : : : . Se ee et aust be sentwitb cape : : 
ch operation in their making is performed by a Date ice oe the ffeitright goods, if he does not carry _ A seamless shaker knit cap for men 
uld not offerthe most liberal guar- Great Western Knitting Co. them, write us. and young men. We are the first to 


produce a seamless cap in this. weave, 


antee this country has ever seen. Se ae > Ma diis advaninccetie cudent 
O DEALERS oa ean eas f : Our booklet, “Sensible Headwear, ats nt. 
ek, ! tion built with thirty years’ knowledge of knit-goods Finished entirely by hand. 
t jobber does not carry the Pape azation builtonils thirty’ sent free upon request. Address Dept. J. © Same colors as No. 198. 


is behind every ffaitegét (guaranteed) Toque and Hockey Cap. scales ‘ 


THE GREAT WESTERN KNITTING CO. 2:0ve struts sevr poste 


j UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
ESTABLISHED 1881 MILWAUKEE, WIS. N. Y. Office—366 BROADWAY _ 
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The Demand for Printype Oliver Typewriters 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Why Not Try 
for an Agency? 


Necessitates Increase in Local Sales Forces. 
The Right Men Can Secure Agencies. 


The thunder of Printype Publicity was heard around the world. 


Never has the Power of Advertising been more impressively shown 


than when it heralded The Printype Oliver Typewriter 


—Printype, the wonderful new book-type 
—Printype, the type that typewrites print 


—Printype, the most beautiful, readable 
type that has yet been evolved for the type- 
writer. 

It took months of arduous toil for our 
type experts to design and produce PRIN- 
SYiPE, 

But, through the Magic of Advertising, 
in the great publications of the English- 
speaking world, Printype—almost in a day — 


became the Talk of a Continent. 


Over ten million repetitions of the Prin- 
type announcement, fresh from the roaring 


presses, were soon in the public’s hands. 


The answer came like a flash, by letter, by wire, from all quarters: 
‘Send us specimen Printype letters!” 


us Printype books!” 
type Oliver Typewriters 


17? 


“Send 
‘*Send us Prin- 


The pressure upon our facilities becomes greater from week to week. Our 
army of Local Agents is overwhelmed with business. The whole country is intensely 
interested in this revolutionary improvement. 


Active men, everywhere, desiring the Local Agency for The Printype Oliver 
Typewriter should communicate at once with the Sales Manager of The Oliver 


Typewriter Company. 2 
qualifications, as Local Agents for 


Printype__ 


There are openings for several hundred men of acceptable 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


There are no ‘‘salary snaps.” We 
want workers, who ask only the oppor- 
tunity to prove their earning capacity. 

We need additional Local Agents in 
widely scattered localities, even the 
most remote. Our advertising leaps 
all boundary lines—the field is of vast 
extent. So, when you read this an- 
nouncement, remember that you are 
in Oliver territory and there is, in all 
probability, a field near at hand for you. 


We Help You Successward 


Each Local Agent receives from head- 
quarters the names of all individuals, 
firms and corporations in his territory 
who write for information and demon- 
strations of The Printype Oliver Type- 
writer. 

He receives all the profit on every sale 
in his territory. 


The profits are in direct ratio to the 
sales. 


The earnings of many Local Agents 
compare favorably with those of pros- 
perous merchants, bankers and profes- 
sional men. 


BBRRSSASAEBSSSSESSSESEREREEEREEEEEEREEREERESRREREEEEEEEEEESESERERESEBEEEESEEBEBEEBEEE 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


your Agency Plan. 


Name - = = 


“17-Cents-a-Day Plan” 


The immensely popular 17-Cents-a- 
Day Purchase Plan applies to The Prin- 
type Oliver Typewriter, which sells for 
$100, the standard price for typewriters. 


Local Agents are authorized to accept 
any make of old machine on the small 
first payment for The Printype Oliver 
Typewriter. 

This Penny Plan makes The Printype 
Oliver Typewriter as easy to own as to 
rent. Its convenience appeals to many 
thousands of people who need type- 
writers but lack the ready cash. 


Send Coupon for Books and 
Agency Proposition 


The Printype Book and the Oppor- 
tunity Book will give you surprising 
information as to the money-making 
possibilities of the Local Agency for 
The Printype Oliver Typewriter. Get in 
communication with our sales manager 
without delay. 


This is the time for action. 
send a prepaid telegram. 


Better 
(131) 


336 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send Printype Book and Opportunity Book and details of 


Address ——__— = es ee 


Occupation ——___ = = 


Fame eee 88828 S e228 B BOSS SSSSE SS SESS SEEES SSS SEEEEEEESESEEEEEREDEEEEE ROSES EE SEES REEEEEESEEE 
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THE HOUSE THAT HARRY SOI 


(Continued from Page 16) 


out of New York. There was present safety 
in that. Then his eye fell on another item. 
“Blown Up From Within,” it said —‘‘Gen- 
eral Bixby’s Opinion on Maine Disaster — 
Condition of Hull Proves It.’’ 

He dropped the newspaper and sat for 
five minutes thinking. Suddenly he rose, 
hurried upstairs, burrowed to the bottom of 
his trunk and took out his roll. He opened 
the telephone and called the office. ‘‘ When 
is the next trainto New York?” he inquired. 
‘All right —get me a carriage!” 


XMIIT 


ANDSOME HARRY stopped in East 
Thirty-seventh Street and surveyed 

the neighborhood. The houses squatted, 
their shutters closed, as though they dozed 
in the heat. Only one presented the aspect 
of having wakened momentarily from its 
nap. On the little residence of F. Warren 
Pierce the blinds of the lower floor stood 
open. That was promising. It indicated 
that Mrs. Marcia Brewster still held her false 
tenancy. Nevertheless, he waited for more 
signs. Presently the area door opened, and 
Mrs. Brewster herself stood in the doorway, 
bareheaded, shielding her eyes from the 
sun. She looked up and down the street 
before she turned back. Harry marked 


- something weary and discouraged in her 


move and attitude. Hesitating no more, he 
stepped into the open, strode up the steps 
and rang the bell. 

Mrs. Brewster greeted him, beaming. 

“Well, I declare!” she said. ‘“‘I was 
about ready to go down to your office, like a 
forward young huzzy, just to get somebody 
to talk to.” Her face fell with her thought. 
Harry noticed that she appeared older, 
more peaked and lined, than when she 
stepped into his door just a week before. 
“New York ain’t what you might call 
neighborly,” she said. 

“No, it’s a pretty cold place,’ replied 
Harry. He took out his handkerchief and 
mopped his brow. ‘‘And a warm place 
too,”’ he smiled. 

“T should say!’’ responded Mrs. Brew- 
ster, sinking into the Mary Stuart chair. 
“T’ve just had my dinner. And do you 
know, I didn’t have the energy to red up 
the dining room or wash the dishes. That’s 
one of Mittie Brewster’s tricks. Hot or 
eold, I haven’t done that since Abner 
Brewster died.” 

“Let me help you,” said Harry, his lip 
twitching a bit. 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it!’ replied 
Mrs. Brewster. Nevertheless, when he 
rose with male masterfulness and started 
toward the dining room she made no 
further objection but followed meekly. A 
plate, a loaf of fresh-cut bread, a pat of 
butter dying of heat, lay spread out on the 
wonderful old carved table. 

“T don’t want to use any more of Mr. 
Pierce’s good things than I can help,” said 
Mrs. Brewster. ‘‘Leave things as you find 
them is the only honest way. I come across 
those old plates up on the dresser and I’ve 
been using them.” 

Harry picked up the plate. Though 
obscured by remains of egg, the pattern 
and manner were unmistakable. 

“Palissy,”” muttered Harry under his 
breath. And aloud: 

“Now we'll wash up these things. I’ll 
help. You must let me! It will be a 
pleasure.”’ ‘Together they stacked up the 
soiled dishes, the bread, sugar and salt, and 
bore them to the kitchen where Mrs. 
Brewster insisted on tying an apron about 
Harry’s neck; and, as they worked, her 
tongue loosened and she talked. 

“Ts there any neighborliness in New 
York? I declare, I never saw so many 
folks and so few that seemed like they was 
anybody. Just millions and millions of 
em, and all alike. I haven’t been out of 
the house but twice. Too much to do 
getting this place settled. Some things I 
just couldn’t pass by. There’s those old 
curtains in the back parlor. My land, the 
moths must have got into them something 
terrible! Look as though they hadn’t been 
mended for thirty years. And I just had to 
get out my Saxony and darn ’em up ——” 

‘‘What' curtains do you say?’ asked 
Harry. 

“Those by the door.” 

“Sixteenth century tapestry,” 
mented Harry to himself. 

“T declare, it’s the strangest house and 
there are the funniest things in it!”’ pur- 
sued Mrs. Brewster. “Gives me the creeps 


com- 
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sometimes. Why does he keep gs 
old worm-eaten things? I spent 
yesterday putting Persian insect po 
them. Howsomevyer, I did get out 
day afternoon for a ride on that el 
and again last night. 

people, but land sakes! 

want to talk, and that’s all there wa: 

“New York folks,” commented 
“want to be sure of their people. — 
are a good many thieves and co 
men about, you see.” 

“Waal, I don’t look like a th 
more’n you do,” commented Mrs. Bi 
“And that waan’t the worst. Last ni 
went out to see Broadway. Same 
Lots of lights and folks, of co 
North Burnham folks look huma 
these don’t. And by-and-by I 
man if that was the Flatiron. I 
was. Looked like the pictures. A 
said—he said—‘Darn if I know’” 
Brewster blushed faintly —“‘only he ¢ 
say ‘darn.’” 

“‘He said ‘damn,’ I presume,” pro 
Harry. ee, 

“Thank you, he did,’ replied 
Brewster. 

“‘T’m saying the worst I ean about 
continued Mrs. Brewster. ‘They’ 
Mitties—all Mittie Brewsters. T 
She paused as one who has delivere 
final, soul-scorching curse. “I don’t 
but I’d rather have her, stubbornnes 
all,”’ she continued. 

““You don’t mean to say you repe 
bargain?” said Harry. 

“Sometimes I do,” replied Mrs. 
ster. She laid down the dish she w: 
ing and stood with her arms relaxed. 
there! A bargain’s a bargain.” Sh 
up another dish and rubbed it briskly 

It was Harry who now ceased fro} 
work. He leaned up against the kiteh| 
sink with an air of nonchalance, bu 
heart beat fast within him. Every cre 
the old house had been warning him 
these were dangerous quarters. 

“You’d hate to go back to Mi 
suppose,” he said. 

“Well, I won’t go unless she apologize 
said Mrs. Brewster. ‘And she’d ne 
come to New York. She never liked t 
idea, and my! she’s stubborn!” q 

“If you were wrong would you apo 
gize?”’ asked Harry. : 

“But I ain’t wrong!” a 

“But if you were?” Lg 

“T’d have to.” a 

Harry bent on her a meaning smile. | 
caught it and her eyes searched his. | 

“You’re holding something bac 
me,”’ she said. 

“Two things. First, this: it wa 
the papers this morning.” He too 
his inner pocket the clipping concert 
Maine. Mrs. Brewster read it a 
face worked. . 

“Waal! There ain’t no going b 
that. I don’t suppose the papers y 
dare lie about such a thing,” she said. 
her eyes filled. ‘“‘But I’ve got this hot 
now!” she sobbed. 4 

“Perhaps,” said Harry, “I ean fix t 

“Can you?” asked Mrs. Brewster eag 
“T’m—well, I’m beat, and I might 
tell you if I haven’t given it away 
I’m fond of the pesky, stubborn 
old fool!” ; 

““Mrs. Brewster,” 


of panic in his voice. Along with softemi) 
sentiment had come a sudden softenii 
his nerve. It came across him in 
flash of terror as he had never kno 
realization of the risks he ran. Pier 
on the Ivernia, to be sure—or at leas 
newspapers said so. But Pierce had sli 
away from that yachting party once be 
Might he not do it again? The perils 
he had ignored in the excitement ol 
hunt rolled up in his imagination. 
then, granting Pierce at a safe distance 
hundred other things might happen. | 

“Mrs. Brewster,’ he repeated, “ 
Pierce has discovered that it will b 
better for Mrs. Pierce to stay here 1 
than take the trip abroad. Mrs. 
herself says she wants to die in her 
home.” 

“Oh, poor soul!’”? Mrs. Brewster 
mented compassionately; ‘“‘she shall. 
land knows, I’m tired of this hiving ro 
I guess the country’s good enough for 

“And, moreover,’’ Handsome Harry we 
on, “he offers you twenty-one thousam 


ee ee 


eS — 


The very thing the 
mechanic has been 
wishing for, this long 
while: 


A speedy and convenient 
tool in which he can hold all 
of the cutting tools used in a 
bit-brace and revolve them by 
pushing the handle—same as 
he operates ‘‘ Yankee”’ Spiral 
Ratchet Screw-driver. 


Chuck, with steel jaws, 
drop forged and_ hardened, 
holds up to /2" squares. 


Readily drills 7" holes in 
metal; drives %" auger bit in 
hard woods and larger bits 
in soft woods. 

Fine for driving heavy 
screws; is used for tapping, 
and, with socket bit, to drive 
in small lag screws, run nuts 
on bolts, etc., etc. 


Beats the bit-brace for all 
lighter work; operates in 
places wherea bit-brace cannot 
be used; and with ratchet 
movement meets the de- 
mands of occasional extra 
heavy work. 

A tool particularly appre- 
ciated by the outside man, 
because of its wide range of 
uses and compact form. 


a 


= 


Length of tool, when extended, 2314 inches (without bit) 


Ask your dealer for the 
“Yankee’’ Push Brace 


No. 75. Price $2.80 


To the Dealer 


You are going to have re- 
sponses from this ad. Have 
Fon No, 75 in stock? If not, 

etter get an order in to your 
wholesaler. 


FREE TOOL BOOK—An 
interesting account of 
“Yankee” Tools and how 
they save time and labor, 
Sent on request. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 


Beautiful New Style 
[| Book Mailed Free 


| 
aye Send for it today, and read its in- 
teresting history of this charming 
style from the 15th Century to the 
present time, It illustrates over 
three hundred patterns of our Jlolland-Dutch 
Arts & Crafts and “Flanders” Furniture, and 
‘Shows, with colored plates of model Arts 

afts rooms, what tasty and harmonious 

ects can be obtained at small expenditure, 


Write for our Style Book 


before selecting any more furniture—it will show you 
just what you want—furniture that is artistic and comfort- 
able, and made so well thatit will serve several generations. 

Ask your local dealer to show you ‘‘Limbert’s Arte & 
rafts,” and see our trade-mark branded into the wood. 
fhe cannot supply you send us his name and we will 
Send youthe address of our associate distributor nearest you. 


_ CHARLES P, LIMBERT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept.8. ~-Holland, Mich, 


THE SATURDAY 


the house—and one thousand dollars extra 
if you get out today—this afternoon.” 
4 My land!” Mrs. Brewster ejaculated. 
You don’t say! They do things on a 
huge scale here, don’t they? Waal, I’ll 
take you. I’ll take you quicker’n a cat 
ever licked her ear. I’d ought to tidy up 
here ’fore I go—I’d like to give those 
windows one good washing—but I guess 
I ain’t got more’n time to pack. Two 
thousand dollars in one week! I wonder 
what Mittie Brewster’ll say to that. Let’s 
go straight down to that deed man and 
settle it. And tomorrow I’ll be in North 
_ “The deed man won’t be necessary. It 
isn’t recorded yet. You just have to write 
across the face of your deed, ‘Released to 
F. Warren Pierce,’ and I can attend to that 
myself,.”’ 
_ “When’s the next good train to Boston?” 
inquired Mrs. Brewster. 

“Three o’clock,” replied Harry. 

“Well, I’?—said Mrs. Brewster—“I’m 
going to get it. And I’m going in the parlor 
car too. You help me pack! Thank the 
Lord there ain’t much to do! Where’s that 
money?” 

Harry counted twenty-two thousand 
dollars from his roll and laid the money in 
her hands. 

“Come upstairs and get the deeds,” she 
said. “My, won’t I lord it over Mittie 
with my two thousand! And she said I 
hadn’t any business sense!” 


XIV 


T THE station Mrs. Brewster insisted 

on sending a telegram to Mittie. ‘You 

were right,” it said, ‘“‘but don’t crow till I 
show you.” 

“That’s the second telegram I ever sent,”’ 
she commented. ‘‘Won’t she be mad when 
she has to pay the twenty-five cents for 
delivery! I want to give her time to think 
it over.” By the train-gate she gave her 
hand to Harry and looked as though she 
might have given him her lips on slight 
persuasion. ‘‘Goodby,”’ she said; “come 
and see me and Mittie sometime when you 
want good home cooking. You’ve been 
real nice tome. I never knew anybody to 
be nicer.” 

‘“Watch your money,” whispered Harry, 
handing her a bundle of magazines. 

Again Mrs. Brewster blushed faintly. 
She had not blushed so much for twenty 
years as in the last week. That is proper 
for a visitor to New York. 

“It’s where it won’t be got,’ she said. 
“Goodby!” 

Harry was laughing to himself as he 
strode from the Grand Central Station. 
Then a practical idea struck him. He was 
in that fine glow of self-sacrifice when a 
man is all generosity. He went to the 
writing room of the hotel and wrote a 
letter to Otto Gluck, discharging him. He 
inclosed a hundred dollars ‘for notice.” 
Also he mailed the keys of the house to 
F. Warren Pierce. Out in the street again, 
he was laughing once more. 

“To think,” ran his mind, “that no- 
body’s done—everybody’s come out ahead. 
I wonder if that isn’t my hunch to turn 
straight?” ; 

As I have said, Harry was far more 
vividly interested in the individual than 
in society at large; his thought and his 
imagination could project themselves only 
so far. He could not know, because he had 
no mental equipment to know, that every- 
thing costs something, that these yellow- 
backed paper certificates were made, piece 
by piece, out of green-backed paper certif- 
icates wrung at two dollars a day from the 
soil of the earth and the rocks under the 
earth. He could not know that some one 
earned that twenty-two thousand dollars, 
now reposing in the lining of his waistcoat, 
by sweat or blood. His conscience was 
clear; for conscience can see no farther 
than imagination. : 

In the happy glow of moral emotion he 
strolled back to the Grand Central Station 
and discovered that it lacked an hour of 
train-time. As he came forth into the hot 
afternoon it occurred to him that he need 
not return to the Inn. New York was to 
him a city of terror nolonger. And another 
idea struck him, whereat he smiled, He 
turned toward Thirty-seventh Street and 
proceeded to the sidewalk before the Pierce 
house. As he regarded the shutters, which 
he himself had carefully closed only an 
hour before, he checked back a burst of 
laughter. He was thinking of the look 
on Mrs. Brewster’s face when some day 
the lynx-eyed Mittie, who read the society 
columns, should discover in whose house 
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$15 TO S17 


SANITAIRE SPECIAL 


DEPENDING ON DISTANCE FROM FACTORY 


Dealers 
write for 
the agency 
of the 
Sanitaire 

| Special 


Snow-white purity, scientific sim- 
plicity of construction, scrupulous 
cleanliness—you’ve “hygienic lux- 
ury”’ in Sanitaire Beds not found 
in others. Don’t take chances with 
vermin. Be certain of cleanliness! 
“Sleep in a Sanitaire Bed.” 

Nearly 200 styles at $5 and up. 


There isn’t a chance for germs to get in, 
for dust to lodge in 


'  SANITAIRE 


BEDS 


The “Sanitaire Special” is a 
large, massive, strong, chilless steel, 
seamless drawn pillar bed. Beauti- 
fully enameled in the Famous Sani- 
taire Gold or Snowy White hard 
finishes. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 


$&" Write for descriptive booklet. 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co., 200 Main Street, Marion, Indiana 


your premises— 


the alarm— 


danger and loss by installing 


For, with Pyrene at hand you, alone, dur- 
ing the first few minutes, can immediately 
put out fires that the entire fire department 
would probably have to labor hours to con- 
quer five minutes later. 


What Pyrene Will Do For You 


Pyrene will instantly put out every kind 
of fire, no matter where it starts or what 
is burning. 

Pyrene will put out 
—Fires having birth in such materials as 

oily wastes, shavings, turpentine, ben- 

zine, paints, etc. 
—Electric fires starting from ignition or 

“backfires” in motor cars or boats. 
—Fires originating im calcium carbide 

ncetylene gas), 
--Fires in electric wiring and machinery, 
arcs and short circuits, and what is more 
astounding, 


Think for a moment what would happen if fire should break out on 
Think how it takes the fire-fighters at least five minutes to answer 
Think how, in these vital five minutes, the flames may gain sufficient 


headway to destroy all of your property and imperil many lives as well— 
Then decide to protect yourself and your possessions from this 


IRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Pyrene will extinguish all incipient fires 
without injury to property or the least 
danger to 

Unlike the cumbersome “chemical” ex- 
tinguishers, the Pyrene Extinguisher is 
only fourteen inches long and weighs 
five pounds, filled, and is extremely simple 
in operation. 


Learn How To Protect Your 


e operator. 


Property 


Write a postal for illustrated booklet, | , ‘ 
“Fighting Fire With Pyrene,” which gives full particu- 
lars and actual experiences of others who have save 
their property when in danger of total loss. 

Send for booklet to-day before fire strikes you. Or, better 
still, ask for free demonstration at any ‘‘danger point” you 
wish to protect, 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 


Address 


1358 Broadway 
NEW YORE CITY 
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Now 


Fresh Sealshipt Oysters in Sealed, 


individual Pack- 
ages, called 
Sealshiptens—just 
enough for a Meal 


Small size Sealshipten, 1-10 gal.— 
enough for a small family. 


Oysters 
Sold A New Way 


THE SATURDAY 


Large size Sealshipten, 1-5 gal._— 
enough for a large family. 


The new, sealed, individual oyster package 
is the latest trrumph of an organization which 
has revolutionized the whole oyster industry. 


The new Sealshipten puts an end 
to the practice of dealers who 
formerly palmed off other oysters 
as Sealshipt. 

It makes it possible for you to 
rely on the purity and freshness of 
oysters as you rely on the purity and 
freshness of package soda-crackers. 

It makes it possible for you to 
know that you are getting the gen- 
uine Sealshipt. 

Moreover, it enables you to get 


your choice of the world’s best 
oysters—to buy the particular kind 
of oysters you prefer. 

You get solid oyster meats —no 
waste, a really economical food. 

Try a Sealshipten of these deli- 
cious oysters and. learn for yourself 
the delicate sea-flavor which the 
oyster naturally has. 

Be sure to look for the Sealshipt 
shield—your protection against 
substitution. 


(The variety stamped on top of the Sealshipten is your 
guarantee of the particular kind of oyster you prefer.) 


Free 


*“The Oyster Cook Book”’—full of new ways of preparing simple oyster dishes—will be 
sent free on request. If you do not know the name of a Sealshipt dealer near you, ask us. 


Sealshipt Oyster System—Boston 


Members Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 


60 India St., Boston, Mass. 
B.ltimore, Md. 

537 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Juanita Building, Dallas, Texas 
2325 FranklinAve.,St. Louis, Mo, 
903Western Ave., Seattle, Wash, 
311 Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 


HE NEW ERKOSCOPE isa perfect projector of 
pictures. Used with electric; acetylene or calcium 
light. Three typewritten travelogues and slides free of 
rental with ERKOSCOPE outfit. Sold on Time Pay- 
ments. $10 down. Can be used by anybody anywhere. 
100,000 slides in stock for rent. Get our book ‘‘How to 


Put On Travelogues.” ERKER BROS. OPTICAL CO., St. Louis. 


Use next winter’s 


safe. 
ing them in a Pruden, without heat. 


Unit-Built, Portable, 


Handsome, Durable 
as Masonry 


all the facts, 


&4 houses, boat houses and work shops. 


To Retail Dealers 


Address Producers Sales Company 
EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 


tion to the nearest following office 


storage bills to pay half the cost of 
a Pruden Garage and have your car always handy and 
Many owners use their autos all winter long, keep- 


Here’s the only portable garage that’is wholly fire-proof. 
Entirely built of handsomely embossed galvanized steel units. 
hours with screw driver and wrench, and as easily take it down. 
lifetime, never need repairs, do not depreciate in value and are rigidly guaranteed. Yousime 
ply can’t realize how different and how perfect the Pruden is in every detail until you get 


Write for Catalog 


Learn about the Pruden ‘interlocking, galvanized steel units which produce a 
“strong as stone’? building without frame work or foundation. 
} the hundreds of Pruden owners say. 
time to save winter storage. 


Write quick for further informa- 


106-108 W. 32d St., NewYorkCity 
2219 E. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
159 King St., East, Toronto, Ont. 
19 E. CourtSt., Cincinnati, Ohio 
294 E. Sixth St,, St. Paul, Minn. 
232 S, Pennsylvania St., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Beautifulandattract- ff 
ive patterns. Made § 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at 


Sizes and Prices 
9x6ft. $3.50 
9x7 hit. 4.00 
9x9ft. 4.50 
9x10 ft. 5.00 


one profit. Money 


9x12ft. 5.50 
9x15ft. 6.50] refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual a lors, sent free 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 694 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


Pruden System Construction jis entirely original 

with us and utterly unlike anything else. It gives you 

fire-proof protection in a building as handsome and substantial 

as masonry, at one-third the cost. 

No wood in a Pruden, 
You erect it in a few 

Pruden buildings /ast a 


Learn what a few of 
Investigate at once so as to get your Pruden in 
You'll be sure of prompt shipment despite the heavy 


}, number of your car or size of building in which you’re interested. 
aN 


, METAL SHELTER CO., 5-42 Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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it was that Mrs. Marcia lived during her. 


Alice-in-Wonderland week in New York. 
Still smiling, he turned toward Madison 
Avenue. ‘ 

In spite of the heat, a gang of workmen 
were repairing asphalt on that thorough- 
fare. As he approached, a steam roller 
wobbted up to the corner, stopped, puffed 
impotently, settled into a depression with 
a last feeble spurt of steam and stopped, 
stalled in such manner as to block the 
entrance into the street. Harry stopped to 
watch. At that moment a large limousine 
automobile tried to make the turn, found 
the passage overnarrow, and added itself 
to the blockade. The chauffeur jumped 
down, opened the door and held parley. 
And presently there descended the unmis- 
takable corporeal body, made so familiar 
by the Sunday newspapers, of F. Warren 
Pierce. With baggage and Japanese valet 
he descended and essayed on foot the rest 
of the journey to his house. 

Harry started with.a reminiscent fear; 
then his smile broke out again as he 
strolled in leisurely fashion toward the 
oncoming Pierce. As he strolled he made 
show of inspecting houses to right and left. 
They neared each other and Harry let 
his glance rest on Pierce’s face. That face, 


he was interested to observe, was a fiercer- 


compound of wolf and vulture than the 
photographers permitted to appear. He 
stopped, his own look and manner all 
innocence. 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,’ he said; ‘‘can 
you tell me whose house that is—the one 
with the lion gateposts?”’ 

F. Warren Pierce, accustomed to all 
kinds of approaches for all kinds of devious 
purposes, frowned momentarily. But the 
cordial innocence of the handsome face, the 
Old World courtesy of the manner, quite 
disarmed him. 

“Tt belongs to F. Warren Pierce,’ he 
said. 

“You don’t say!’”’ exclaimed Handsome 
Harry. ‘“‘F. Warren Pierce—one of our 
greatest financial powers! Well, well, I 
have heard of him. I thank you, sir.’”’ He 
bowed, smiling; the smiling Mr. Pierce 
also bowed; and they passed on. 

As he turned the corner, Handsome 
Harry patted affectionately the right side 
of his waistcoat, beneath which reposed 
twenty-two thousand dollars in new bills. 
And all that night until dawn grew white 
those bills crackled under the shoulder of 
his partner as he danced the hours away 
at the grand annual ball of the Timothy 
P. Harrigan Association, in lower Third 


Avenue. 
(THE END) 


Al Slow Fiyer 


CERTAIN railroad system has been 

developed not so much by its good 
service as by its wonderfully equipped 
information bureaus. When a traveling 
agent learns that a small social body —sing- 
ing society or the like—is going on a pleas- 
ure trip, he urges the beauty of his particular 
line and winds up with a flourish by offering 
to give a private car if they’ll buy eighteen 
first-class fares, or something like that. 

Nor is the traveling man always confined 
to the territory of his own line. The Lake 
lines send their men to Florida in winter 
to tell of the cool loveliness of Northern 
resorts in summer, just as the Southern peo- 
ple send their men North to get patronage 
for the winter season. 

Most towns haven’t the same power over 
the railroads that they had in a certain 
small city in the North. It seems that a 
big trunkline ran through four miles of the 
territory controlled by the board of alder- 
men of that particular city. Now this 
board had the right to regulate the speed 
of trains passing through their city. It 


was found that a certain. local accommo- | 


dation train didn’t pay, and the company 
took it off. The people of the aforesaid city 
pleaded in vain to have the train put back, 
but the company was obdurate. Then the 
city fathers got busy and passed an ordi- 
nance that no train should run through the 
city at a greater speed than four miles an 
hour, which act was found to interfere 
mightily with the eighteen-hour flyer. 
Within forty-eight hours the local train 
was put back. 
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You can now get the 
diagonal stroke with 
a safety razor. 


That’s the stroke that cuts clean 
and makes shaving a comfort. 
The razor that gives it is the 


“The any-angle razor 


A touch of the finger turns the blade at am 
angle, so that it moves diagonally no matte 
what the position of the hand. Try it. Not, 
the smooth work and firm feel of the kee 
blade, the simple adjustment, the protecte) 
blade corners and, above all, the diagona 
stroke it gives on every part of the face. 
The price is $2.50— another interesting item. The 
outfit in a neat leather box includes 12 blades, extra 
blades but 75 cts, a dozen. .If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send to us, If dissatisfied after 30 i | 
trial return the razor and we will refund your $2.5 


YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY | 
1707 Germantown Ave. | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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egies : 


FLEXIBLE 


HANDLE Tooth Brush 


with its curved and flex7/e handle, permits 
its immediate adjustment to the contour of 
gums —avoids friction—keeps the gums ii 
perfect, healthful condition. Enables you to 
a stiffer brush than usual. 

The irregular tufts of the Pro-phy-lac-tic reachey 


crevice in and between all the teeth—clean e\ 
tooth thoroughly. ‘A Clean Tooth Never Deca 
These two exclusive features stamp it the ic 
sanitary brush. ‘‘ The brush with a purpose.” Pac 
in an individual yellow box, which protects aga 
handling. Prices, 25c,35c,40c. Every Pro-phy- 
tic fully guaranteed. We replace if defective. 
: Our interesting booklet —“ Do You Clean or Brush 
Your Teeth?””—is yours for the asking. Send for it. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, M: 


Sole Makersof Pro-phy-lac-ticTooth, Hair, Militaryand Hand Bru 
————————— 


HOLDS COAT HOLDS 0 


AND 
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angers in One 


TwoH 
SE either way, back or front. Press sprin; 
to open skirt or trouser hanger—release ~ 
close—one hand does it all. et 
Clamp made of hard wood—won’t rust. a 
Sold by all department stores for 25c, If not at your 
dealer's, don’t accept any other hanger, but send: deale 
lj mame and 25c and hanger will be sent prepaid, - 
} WEST ELCO SUIT HANGER CO., 45 So. Front St, Philadelphia 
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ee ide io a eee 
|“That’s what I’m in business for,’’ he 
a te e “ 

landly acknowledged. “I can let you 
hve the property for two hundred and 
lyenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“How much did you say?” she gasped. 


rday, but its value today,” he reminded 


rT. 

Mrs. Guff had helped her husband to his 
/ysiness success in the early days—and she 
d driven bargains with supply men which 
id made them glad when she was ill. 
»“You may keep the property,’”’ she 
heezed. “Nobody will pay that price— 
ot even William Slosher; and he’ll buy 
aything if his wife pouts for it in the ridic- 
ous French clothes she’s brought back 


‘ith hers. 4 
“So the Sloshers are back?” he guessed, 
‘ith an understanding, at last, of her 
ritation. © ' ; 4 
| “They came last night,’’ she admitted, 
‘flating with a multitude of feelings. “‘The 
‘ost ungrateful people in the world! So 
ir from being thankful for the time and 
ains and money we spent to protect them, 
\ey’re viciously angry and are making 
\reats—positive threats—that they will 
sgrace the entire neighborhood!” 
“Do you refuse this property at two 
lade and seventy-five thousand?” Mr. 
jamble interestedly wanted to know. 
“Certainly I do!” she emphatically de- 
ared, positive that no human being would 
ay that absurd increase in valuation. 
“Then the price is withdrawn,” he told 


»r; and she left him, puzzling mightily 
er that last remark. 
Johnny Gamble was a man of. steady 
t even he fidgeted until three 
or fear Mr. Slosher would not call 
At that hour, however, Mr. 
called in person, accompanied by 
fe. There is no need to describe Mr. 
osher, who was merely an elderly gentle- 
‘an of much vigor and directness; and it 
‘impossible to describe Mrs. Slosher, who 
aS never twice alike, anyhow, being 
erely a spirit of beautiful everchanging 
uth ~ agg of beautiful everchanging 


at do you want for the river-view 
operty you have just purchased?”’ Mr. 


osher demanded. 

: a -know,”’. confessed Johnny, 
ughing. “The valuation is going up so 
\pidly that I ean’t keep track of it myself. 
(rs. Guff was just in, asking the price.” 
Mrs. Slosher tapped the toe of a beautiful 
‘tin carriage slipper impatiently upon the 
or, and a very bright red spot glowed on 
ch cheek; but she did not say a word. 
1@ only looked at her husband. Mr. 
lamble had a queer idea that her mere gaze 
t id, on an occasion like this, burn holes 
‘rough a cake of ice. Certain it is that 
1. Slosher turned quickly to her—and 
en, as if he had been galvanized, turned 
ick to Johnny. 

“Yl give you until tomorrow night to 
cure your highest offer and then I'll add 
ve per cent to it,’’ he stated. 

“You understand the restrictions, I 
(ppo ?” ventured Johnny. 

“Perfectly. My kind neighbors have 
inded 1 me a ten-story apartment house, 
ith a minimum rental per suite of three 
ousand dollars a year. I’m going to 
L d their neighborhood ornament and fill 
h high-toned niggers!’’ 

Mrs. Slosher smiled. She was a beau- 
ae woman. To youth belongs 


ul ; 

Johnny Gamble, caught amidships, as it 
e, snorted. 

“Well, I don’t live out there,” he said. 

Mr Slosher smiled. 

“That is all, I believe,’ he announced as 

f assisted Mrs. Slosher to her feet with 

at punctilious gallantry which defies a 
mger man to do it better. 

|At four o’clock Jim Guff called Mr. 

‘an le on the ’phone. 

“Hello, Gamble!”’ he hailed in an en- 

rely new voice. “‘You’re a robber!” 

You flatter me,” returned Johnny quite 

mfortably. “Ts there anything I can do 

r you in that line?”’ 

“A-whole lot,” replied Guff. “I’ll accept 

“Price you gave Mrs. Guff on that 
-view site.” 


‘ 
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(Continued from Page 22) 


, ne Too late,” answered J ohnny cheerfully. 

I withdrew that offer before Mrs. Guff 
left the office. Mr. and Mrs. Slosher have 
been in since then.” ‘ 
ahs Guff’s voice cracked as he hastily 
said: 

“Tl meet any offer he makes you and 
tack a five-thousand-dollar bonus to it.” 

Johnny called up the De Luxe Apart- 
ments Company and secured the ear of 
Mr. Chase. 

“T withdraw my offer of two hundred 

and seventy-five thousand for that river- 
view property,” he stated. ‘What is the 
best bid you will make me above that 
figure?” 
_ “I’m not inclined to scramble for it,” 
immediately claimed Mr. Chase, who was 
aware at the time that he was telling a 
pointblank lie. 

“Very well, then,” said Johnny, won- 
dering how he was to get a definite figure 
without committing himself. “TI’ll have to 
drop you out of my calculations.” 

“When must you know?” 

“Tomorrow morning.” 

“You're bluffing!’”’ charged Mr. Chase 
scornfully. 

“T have two very earnest bidders for the 
property,’’ insisted Johnny with dignity — 
and completed his bluff, if Chase cared to 
regard it that way, by hanging up his 
receiver. 

Before he left the office he entered in his 
books: 

“May 4. Sold; but I don’t know who 
to or at what price. Close to schedule, 
though.” 

He entered the next day in advance: 

“May 5. The Babies’ Fund Fair— 
Holiday. Nothing doing.’ 
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or WISH I could write poetry,’’ regretted 
Johnny, looking across at Constance 
Joy in the violet booth. 

“Why don’t you try it?’ asked Polly 
Parsons, following his gaze and compre- 
hending his desire perfectly, for she, too, 
was a rabid Constancite. 

“T did,’ he confessed with a disap- 
pointed laugh. “I hadn’t the nerve to be 
mushy enough, though—and nothing else 
seems to be real poetry. I got one line that 
listened like the goods, but I couldn’t 
match it up: ‘As I lie awake and look at 
the stars Pretty good start, eh? 
How do you find a rhyme for it?” 

“You go down through the alphabet,” 
Polly advised him, rather proud to be able 
to answer him so promptly. ‘‘Bars, cars, 
fars, jars—that way, you know. How I 
found out is that Sister Winnie writes so 
much poetry.” 

“She’s a great kid,” laughed Johnny. 
“Where is she?” 

“Round here some place, giving orders 
to Sammy Chirp. Why are you loafing 
this afternoon? You’re supposed to be 
making five thousand dollars an hour, but 
I don’t see any chance for it here.” 

“Tt’s a holiday,” he retorted. ‘‘You’re 
loafing yourself. I see it’s on the program 
that you’re to sell a quarter’s worth of 
violets and a smile for five dollars a throw 
at the boutonniére booth. Notice how I 
said boutonniére?” 

“You got it out of a book,” charged 
Polly disdainfully. ‘“‘I called Constance 
over from the candy booth to take my 
place because a gray-haired rusher came 
back seven times to have me pin violets on 
his coat—and I couldn’t smile any more. 
There he goes now. That’s his second trip 
for Constance.” , 

“This is a cruel world. I suppose it 
would fuss her all up if I dropped him out 
of a window,” Johnny observed wistfully. 

“Constance doesn’t need help. Just 
watch her!” And Polly grinned appre- 
ciatively as Constance, recognizing and 
sorting the tottering ladykiller at a glance, 
took his money, handed him a nosegay and 
a pin, and returned to the back of the booth 
to arrange her stock. : 

A huge blot of orange and a thin streak 
of lavender paused on the other side of the 
palms. Johnny wondered to see these two 
enemies together, but no man could know 
the satisfaction they took init. . 

“The violet booth,” read the big blot of 
orange, adjusting her gold lorgnette to the 
bridge of her globular nose and consulting 
her catalog. ‘Friday afternoon: Polly 
Parsons and Mrs. Arthur Follison. | That 
is not Mrs. Follison in the booth, is it? 
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“STYLE” FABRICS “ao 


For MEN'S and WOMEN’S WEAR ees 
1915 Broadclot 


o, 


For women is 
a fabric in 
which you can put implicit faith. 
1915” is a worsted warp of choicest 
wool—and in point of style, color, 
appearance and wear is worthy of the 
finest tailoring. 


The price, however, at which you 
obtain this beautiful broadcloth is ex- 
ceptionally low, owing to the unlimited 
output (the largest in the world) 
attained by the American Woolen 
Company. 


1915” comes 54 to 56 inches wide 
in a rich, raven black and in other 
lustrous shades now in vogue. 


When unable to procure “1915” by- 
the-yard or in ready-to-wear suits, 
write to us for samples. Upon receipt 
of money order or check we will see 
that you are supplied with “1915” in 
the quantity desired, at $2.25 per yard. 


Our “90-45-71” Serge offers a wide - 
range of colors. A strictly pure wool 
fabric, priced lower than any other 
Serge of equal quality on the market. 

Our Blacks and Navy Blues are in 
especial demand. Write for samples. 


Price per yard, $2.00. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm.M Wood. President. 
is a staple year-round fabric for men’s 
Oswego Serge wear, a Serge-at-its- best, which— 


owing to its dependability — has been produced year after year 
in increasing quantity by us. 


Oswego Serge grows in popular favor, possessing those 
characteristics which appeal to well-dressed men, and stamp 
serge as the fabric of universal wear. 


You seek style, fit and finish. Let us speak for Oswego Serge —a master- 
piece of the loom, possessing wear, feel, hang and finish. Made of finest wool, 
and — quality considered — priced low. 


In ofder to be sure of the cloth when ordering a custom suit from your 
tailor, or a ready-to-wear suit from your clothier, insist on Oswego Serge. 
= If unable to obtain Oswego Serge, send us the name of your 
: tailor or clothier, accompanied by money order or check for 
quantity desired at $3.00 per yard, and we will see that you are 
supplied. Samples furnished on request. 


Ask your Clothier, your Tailor, your Store, for 
merican Woolen Company’s Fabrics. 


“ORDER THE CLOTH AS WELL AS THE CLOTHES” 


/ AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
J. Clifford Woodhull, Selling Agent 
AMERICAN WOOLEN BUILDING 
18th to 19th St. on Fourth Avenue, New York 
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His dress, manner and are unmistakable. 
He has that aspect of being “perfectly turned out,” 
which springs only from merchant-tailored clothes. 
You will be this man, if you wear 


Kehn-Tarored~Cothes 


$20 to $45 


Here in Indianapolis, the gate-way to the East and the 
West—the “melting pot” of style—away from the rush and 
roar of the with their “factory” help, 
we tailor clothes to your measure. Our men are drilled and 
skilled to merchant-tailor only. A\ll that the best “big-city” 
tailor puts into clothes we put into yours—give them your 
body-lines, your individual expression, the magnetism of your 
personality — make them refine and radiate YOU. 


“clothing markets,” 


Our Authorized Representative in your town will measure you, 
showing you over 500 gure-wool patterns to choose from. Wear this 
one Suit or Overcoat— judge how it looks and feels —ask your friends to 
judge, too. We know that this one-time order will make you an all-time 
client. It must, for a single order doesn’t pay our Representative or us. 
We have to satisfy you— we can— we will. 


Go to our Representative to-day. Our seal pictured 
below is in his window and on our label. It guarantees 
our tailoring as though bond-backed. If you don’t know 
our Representative, write to us for his name and for 


“The Drift of Fashion,” No. 6, the famous tailor-shop- 


in-print. Simply address 


Kahn Tailoring Company 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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~ “Oh, no, Mrs. Guff!” protested the thin” 


streak of lavender in arasping little lavender 
voice. ‘‘Mrs. Follison, though not a doll- 
face—indeed, far from it—is of most 
aristocratic bearing.” 

“IT suppose that person in the booth, 
then, is the adopted actress,”’ guessed Mrs. 
Guff. “Any one can tell that’s beauty and 
movement of the professional type.” 

Johnny looked at Polly with hasty con- 
cern, but that young lady was enjoying the 
joke on Constance and gripped his arm for 
silence. 

“One can quite understand how poor 
Billy Parsons might become infatuated 
with her doll-face,”’ returned Miss Purry 
pityingly, since she was herself entirely 
tree from the crime of doll-facedness; ‘‘but 
that the Parsons should adopt such a com- 
mon person merely because Billy died be- 
fore he could marry her was inconsiderate 
of the rest of our class.” 

“The artfulness of her!’ exclaimed the 
thick one, lorgnetting the graceful Con- 
stance with a fishy eye as the temporary 
flower girl joyously greeted Ashley Loring 
and Val Russel and Bruce Townley, pinned 
bouquets upon them and _ exchanged 
laughing banter with them. 

“Dreadful!” agreed the shocked thin 
one. ‘Those are the very wiles by which 
doll-faced stage women ensnare our most 
desirable young men.”’ 

Constance looked about just then in 
search of Polly, and her eyes lighted as they 
saw Johnny standing with her. 

“Oh, Polly!’’ she ealled. 

“Coming, Constance!”’ returned the 
hearty and cheery voice of Polly from just 
behind the critics. 

The ladies in lavender and orange were 
still gasping when Johnny Gamble passed 
them with Polly. He had made up his 
mind about the riverfront property. 

Loud acclaim hailed Polly and Johnny, 
for where they went there was zest of life; 
and the boys, knowing well that Johnny 
never wore flowers, made instant way for 
him at the violet booth. 

“T’ll take some blue ones, lady,” an- 
nounced Johnny gamely, intending to wear 
them with defiance. 

“T’ll give you the nearest we have, 
mister,” laughed Constance, and promptly 
decorated him. 

Since this was the closest her face and 
eyes had ever been to him, he forgot to pay 
her and had to be reminded of that impor- 
tant duty by Polly and all the boys in uni- 
son. There was a faint, evasive trace of 
perfume about her, more like the freshness 
of morning or the delicacy of starlight than 
an actual essence, he vaguely thought with 
a groping return to his poetic inclination. 
He felt the warmth of her velvet cheek, 
even at its distance of a foot away, and 
there seemed to be a pulsing thrill in the 
very air which intervened. For a startled 
instant he found himself gazing deep down 
into her brown eyes. In that instant her 
red lips curved in a fleeting smile—a smile 
of the type which needs moist eyes to carry 
its tenderness. It was all over in a flash, 
only a fragment of a second, which seemed 
a blissful pulsing eternity; and at its con- 
clusion he thought that her finger quivered 
as it brushed his own, where he held out 
the lapel of his coat, and her cheek paled 
ever so slightly—but these were dreams, 
he knew. 

“T’m next, I think,” grated a usually 
suave voice which now had a decided tinge 
of unpleasantness; and Paul Gresham, se- 
lecting a bunch of violets from the tray, 
held them out toward Constance, impa- 
tient to end the all too pretty tableau. 

“‘Next and served,” Polly briskly told 
him; and, taking the boutonniére from his 
fingers, she whisked it into place and 
pinned it and extracted his. money—all 
apparently in one deft operation. 

“Thanks,” said Gresham, blinking with 
the suddenness of it all and sweeping, with 
a glance of gloomy dissatisfaction, Polly, 
the bouquet, Constance and Johnny. “I 
thought you were to be in the caramel 
booth, Constance.” 

Sean just going back,” she informed 
him, pausing to straighten Johnny’s lapel, 
patting it in place and stepping back to 
view the result with a critical eye. It 
seemed to need another coaxing bend and 
another pat, both of which she calmly 
delivered. 

A handsome passing couple caught 
Johnny’s eye—a keen and vigorous-looking 
elderly gentleman, and Springtime come 
among them in the pink and white of apple 
blossoms—sweet and fresh and smiling; as 
guileless as the May itself, but competent! 
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October 14, 


“Excuse me,” said Johnny, and ne 
himself away from the girl whose nattal 
beauty made Mrs. Slosher an exquit 
work of art. “Beg your pardon, [y, 
Slosher.”’ ie 

Mr. Slosher turned and smiled. __ 

“Hello, Mr. Gamble!”’ he greeted ly 
while Mrs. Slosher gave him a bright 
cheery little nod. “I played old-fashichq 
army poker with Colonel Bouncer and 5; 
Courtney and Mort Washer and Joe Cie 
last night—and the old robbers skinneg¢ j, 
out of thirty-two dollars. They spok of 
you during the game and I guess you " 


get backing to any amount in that croy|” 
“‘Thanks for the tip,”’ returned Johiy. 
“T may need it. ie 
“You're going to give us our ap 
ment house property, aren’t you?” Is 


.Slosher knew by his very appearance, — 


“It’s only a matter of closing the de)” 
Johnny told her with a perfectly justifi;|e 
smile which Constance, from a distaj), 
criticised severely. He drew an envel 
from his pocket and took from it a Der 
which he passed to Mr. Slosher. 

It was a written offer from the De Lh 
Apartments Company for three bund 
thousand dollars. 

“That makes my offer, then—at | 
per cent advance — three hundred and ’. 
teen thousand,”’ figured Slosher. “gaa 
a bargain?” 

Johnny, glancing contentedly about b 
big inclosure, saw Jim Guff waiting im- 
tiently for a chance to speak with him, | 

“It’s a bargain,” he agreed, and pre} 
little Mrs. Slosher nodded her head ver 
mently with innocent joy. 

Gresham passed them by and tipped Fi 
hat to Mrs. Slosher, including Mr. Slos: 
in the greeting. A pleasant idea stri{ 
Johnny. 

“You searcely intend to build your a 
ored apartment house under your gq 
name?” he suggested. 

“Indeed, no!” laughed Mrs. Slos) 
happily. “All we wish is the result. 
ask for no credit. ae % 

“‘Moreover,’”’ warned Mr. Slosher, 
wouldn’t care to have my purpose kno. 
until after I have sold my own residence 
am alittle worried, however, about the( 
tail you suggest. No man of any con 
quence would injure the good will of | 
fellows by standing sponsor for au 
venture.” 

“T think I know your man,” stat 
Gamble with pleasant anticipation. ai 
tell you about him if you’ll be careful r 
to let him or anybody else know that 
recommended him.” ‘ 

“T can figure out sufficient reasons | 
that,’’ replied Slosher. “‘Is he reliable?” 

‘‘He can give you security—and I su 
pose you had. better exact it,’’ advis 
Johnny. ‘He is the man who first secur 
the option from Miss Purry.”’ : 

“What is his name?” 

“Collaton,” and Johnny mee seren¢ 
after Gresham. 

“T’ll send for him in the morning 
decided Mr. Slosher. 

When Johnny returned to the viol 
booth he found there Winnie and Samn 
Chirp, the latter with all his pockets al 
both his arms full of Winnie’s purchas 
and personal belongings, inextricably mix 
with similar articles belonging to Poll 
and there was a new note of usefulne 
which redeemed somewhat the feeblené 
of his smile. Loring was helping Sammy 
adjust his burdens; and Winnie, with t 
aid of the mirror in her vanity box, was tr 
ing the effect of violets close to her ey 
Johnny waited patiently for Loring to g 
through and then, despite Polly’s prot 
dragged him away. 

“T’ve arranged for the first dent ‘ 
Gresham and. Collaton,’” he announce 
and outlined the program which later | 
was carried out totheletter. ‘‘I’ve fixed 
have some valuable property placed 
Collaton’s name, with Gresham as securit 
When that is done I want you to go 
Jacobs and play a mean trick on him 
Make him serve that attachment on C 
laton’s ostensible property. Collaton, ha 
ing confessed judgment on the note, cann 
fight it—and Gresham will have to fo 
the bill.’”’ 

Self-contained and undemonstrative | 
Loring was in public, he nevertheless ga 
way to an uncontrollable burst of laught 
which humiliated him beyond measu 
when he discovered the attention he h: 
attracted. ‘ 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a serie 
stories by George Randolph Chester. The f91 
will appear next week, 
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See the Self-Starting 


1912 HUDSON “33” 


Ne year all leading automobiles are bound to be equipped with a Self-Starter and will have 
Demountable Rims. You make a mistake if you buy any car not now equipped with a Self- 
Starter and Demountable Rims. You get these features on the HUDSON “33” now. The price 
complete is less than was charged for last year’s model. 


We have tested practically every starter 
thus far produced. The one your HUDSON 
dealer will show you is the only one Howard 
E. Coffin and his Board of Engineers would 


‘approve for use on the HUDSON “33”. 


It is the most reliable of all we have seen. 
It starts the motor without cranking. We 
left a HUDSON “33” in a cold storage room 
for a week. The temperature was below 
freezing but the motor instantly responded to 
the operation of the starter. 


_. There is nothing complicated—it has only a dozen 


parts. It is not heavy. The weight is less than four 
In thousands of tests it was 98% efficient. 
Do you understand what that means ? 


No more cranking. No more lame backs. No more 


_ sprained or broken arms due to “back firing.” 


A child can start the motor of the HUDSON “33” as 
easily as it can push a button that rings an electric bell. 
Why not choose a car with such an equipment? 
Next year all first rate cars will have Self-Starters. As 
usual we are again a year ahead of others. Think of the 


‘satisfaction you will have now with this feature of the 


HUDSON “33”. You will confidently seat yourself at 
the wheel and in response to a simple operation, the 
Motor will start. It will attract the admiration and envy 


of every automobile owner whose car must be started, 
in the old way, by cranking. 


The /ast objection women have to driving a gasoline 
car is thus removed, 


Demountable Rims 


Also Necessary 


About the hardest, most disagreeable work about an 


| + automobile, and it usually comes in the most incon- 
venient places, is changing tires. 
have Demountable rims. 


Not so when you 
The extra inflated tire can 
be substituted in a few minutes for a flat tire. There is 
no labor—nothing is difficult. There is no delay. 

No other type of tire rim will be acceptable on any 


dependable car in the future. Why accept a car that 


erent i.e 


hasn’t this equipment now? It makes your automo- 
biling so much more satisfactory. It will make your car 
so much more salable if ever you wish to dispose of it. 


Still Greater Reasons 
For Its Being a HU DSON 


But there are still other reasons. more vital why you 
should prefer a HUDSON “33”, 


The item of simplicity is important. There are 900 
fewer parts than are used on the average automobile. 
Compare the chassis with the chassis of other cars. Note 
the absolute accessibility of the HUDSON “ 33”. See 
how clean and free it is from rods, springs and intricate 
connections. 


Unless you are a judge of automobile values you may 
not fully understand that accessibility means low cost 
of up-keep. If vital parts are placed out of easy access 
by the intricacies of design and construction, it means 
just that much extra trouble in making adjustments and 
repairs. 

No car is quieter in operation. 
perfect design, It remains quiet through months of 
service. That is due to good workmanship. There is 
all the power you need for the hills that any automobile 
will make—all the flexibility required for any traffic 
condition and a smooth, vibrationless operation similar 
to that experienced in most automobiles, only when 
they are coasting down hill. You can appreciate these 
conditions only by test. You must ride in cars of 
different makes and in the HUDSON “33” to understand 
what this means. 


Costs Us $152 More 
Costs You Less 


That comes from 


Instead of reducing manufacturing costs, we have 
added $152 for better materials and finer workmanship. 

Yet the 1912 car sells for Jess than did the 11 of similar 
model and equipment. 

Thousands paid $1500 for the 1911 HUDSON with 
fore-doors, top, magneto and Prest-O-Lite tank. Almost 
as many more had their cars equipped with 34x4-inch 


the 


on 


Triangle 


tires, with demountable rims and glass wind shield. 
This brought the price up to $1630. 


The character of the equipment is much superior to 
and more luxurious than that used last year. Lamps 
cost us a great deal more. Leather for upholstering 
this year costs $14.11 more per car. One set of bear- 
ings amounts to $7.35. more than did the bearings used 
for the same purpose last year.. It takes three days 
longer to paint the bodies. Labor charges per car 
exceed last year by $35.65. We built the best car we 
could then at the price. But we have progressed. Our 
men have greater skill. Many new refinements have 
been developed. They all make for a better car—for 
longer service—for completeness. They cost us more, 
but with all included, the car to you is less than was the 
1911 model with fore-door and similar equipment. 


Don’t you think it wiser to buy a car in which 
quality advancement has been made rather than to 
choose an automobile that has not been increased in 
value? Think also of the disadvantage of owning a 
car designed after the practices of three years ago. 
Engineers have advanced far. The ideals of that day 
are practically obsolete now. The HUDSON “33” is the 
one advanced car of the past three years. 


Other Great Engineers 


Also Helped 


The 1912 HUDSON “33” is the product of Mr. 
Coffin, plus the assistance of the staff of most experi- 
enced and largest number of engineers employed by 
any one manufacturer. Each, a specialist— has had 
experience that the others have not had. Each knows 
something the others do not know. These men spent 
months with the 1911 car. Then Mr. Coffin received 
their criticisms and recommendations. All was 
weighed against the combined experience and ingenuity 
of all members of the staff. 


Can you imagine a more complete development? 
Nothing basic was changed. But still the 712 is dif- 
ferent. It is the finished product of many men—the 
ablest we could get. 


Don’t you think it better to see the HUDSON 
“33” NOW? 


Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
7127 JEFFERSON AVENUE 


“33” Touring Car with Self-Starter, Demountable Rims and Big Tires, $1600 


Models are Touring Car, Torpedo, Roadster and Mile-a-Minute Roadster. Price for all models is the same as above. Regular equipment includes Disco Self-Starter, five 


Demountable Rims, four 34x 4-inch tires, tire irons, magneto, glass windshield, mohair top, complete lamp equipment, Prest-O-Lite tank, tools and tool box, tire repair outfit, etc. 
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To Slip or Not To 
Slip Is The Question 


You will prefer Ca?’s Paw 
Cushion Rubber Heels because of 
the friction plug —a_ patented 
feature which positively prevents 
slipping and makes them wear 
longer. 

Then again, the extra quality 
rubber affords greater resiliency— 
and there are no holes in the 
heels to track mud and dirt into 
the house. 


Insist upon 


The Name 
is Easy to 
Remember 


50c Attached 
All Dealers 


To the Retail Trade 


“Tt pays to give the public what 
they want.’’ The majority want 
Cat's Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 
Order from your jobber today. 


FosTerR RuBBER Co. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE PEARLS OF PARLAY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The Kanaka drew back truculently and 
Grief stepped between to placate his captain. 

“T go to work on the Nuhiva,” Tai- 
Hotauri said, rejoining the other group. 

“Come back here!”’ the captain threatened. 

‘“*He’s a free man, skipper,”’ Narii Her- 
ring spoke up. ‘“He’s sailed with me in 
the past and he’s sailing with me again— 
that’s all.” 

“Come on; we must get on board,” Grief 
urged. ‘‘Look how dark it’s getting!” 

Captain Warfield gave in, but as the boat 
shoved off he stood up in the sternsheets 
and shook his fist ashore. 

“‘T’ll settle with you yet, Narii!”’ he cried. 
““You’re the only skipper in the group who 
steals other men’s sailors.”” He sat down 
and in a lowered voice queried: “Now 
what’s Tai-Hotauri up to? He’s on to 
something; but what is it?” 


Iv 


S THE boat came alongside the Malahini 
Hermann’s anxious face greeted them 
over the rail. 

“Bottom fall out from barometer,’’ he 
announced. “She goin’ to blow. I[ got 
starboard anchor overhaul.” 

“Overhaul the big one too,’ Captain 
Warfield ordered, taking charge. ‘‘And 
here, some of you, hoist in this boat. Lower 
her down to the deck and lash her, bottom 
u ”» 


Men were busy at work on the decks of 
allthe schooners. There was a great clank- 
ing of chains being overhauled; and now 
one craft and now another hove in, veered 
and dropped a second anchor. 

Like the Malahini, those that had third 
anchors were preparing to drop them-when 
the wind showed what quarter it was to 
blow from. 

The roar of the big surf continually grew, 
though the lagoon lay in mirrorlike calm. 
There was no sign of life where Parlay’s big 
house perched on the sand. Boat and 
copra-sheds and the sheds where the shell 
was stored were deserted. 

“For two cents I’d up anchors and get 
out,” Grief said. ‘“‘I’d do it anyway if it 
were open sea; but those chains of atolls to 
the north and east have us pocketed. We’ve 
a better chance right here. What do you 
think, Captain Warfield?” 

“T agree with you, though a lagoon is no 
millpond for riding it out. I wonder where 
she’s going to start from? Hello! There 
goes one of Parlay’s copra-sheds!”” 

They could see the grass-thatched shed 
lift and collapse, while a froth of foam 
cleared the crest of the sand and ran down 
to the lagoon. 

‘Breached across!’? Mulhall exclaimed. 
“That’s something forastarter. There she 
comes again!” 

The wreck of the shed was now flung up 
and left on the sandcrest. A third wave 
buffeted it into fragments, which washed 
down the slope toward the lagoon. 

“Tf she blow I would as be cooler yet,”’ 
Hermann grunted. “No longer can I 
breathe. It is dam hot. I am dry like a 
stove.” 

He chopped open a drinking cocoanut 
with his heavy sheath-knife and drained 
the contents. The rest of them followed 
his example, pausing once to watch one of 
Parlay’s shell-sheds go down in ruin. The 
barometer now registered 29:50. 

“Must be pretty close to the center of 
the area of low pressure,’’ Grief remarked 
cheerfully. ‘‘I was never through the eye 
of a hurricane before. It will be an experi- 
ence for you too, Mulhall. From the speed 
the barometer’s dropped it’s going to be a 
big one.” 

Captain Warfield groaned, and all eyes 
were drawn to him. Hewas looking through 
the glasses down the length of the lagoon 
to the southeast. 

“There she comes,”’ he said quietly. 

They did not need glasses to see. A 
flying film, strangely marked, seemed draw- 
ing over the surface of the lagoon. Abreast 
of it, along the atoll, traveling with equal 
speed, was a stiff bending of the cocoanut 
palms and a blur of flying leaves. The front 
of the wind on the water was a solid, sharply 
defined strip of dark-colored, wind-vexed 
water. In advance of this strip, like skir- 
mishers, were flashes of windflaws. Behind 
this strip, a quarter of a mile in width, was 
a strip of what seemed glassy calm. Next 
came another dark strip of wind—and 
behind that the lagoon was all crisping, 
boiling whiteness. 


“What is that calm streak?” Mulhall 
asked. 

“Calm,” Warfield answered. 

‘But it travels as fast as the wind,’’ was 
the other’s objection. 

“Tt has to, or it would be overtaken and 
there wouldn’t be any calm. It’s a double- 
header. I saw a big squall like that off 
Savaii once. A regular double-header. 
Smash! it hit us; then it lulled to nothing 
and smashed us a second time. Stand by 
and holdon. Heresheis ontop of us. Look 
at the Roberta!” 

The Roberta, lying nearest to the wind 
at slack chains, was swept off broadside’ 
like a straw. Then her chains brought her 
up, bow on to the wind, with an astonishing 
jerk. Schooner after schooner—the Mala- 
hini with them—was now sweeping away 
with the first gust and fetching up on taut 
chains. 

Mulhall and several of the Kanakas were 
taken off their feet when the Malahini 
jerked to her anchor. 

And then there was no wind. The flying 
calm streak had reached them. Grief 
lighted a match and the unshielded flame 
burned without flickering in the still air. A 
very dim twilight prevailed. The cloud- 
sky, lowering as it had been for hours, 
seemed now to have descended quite down 
upon the sea. 

The Roberta tightened to her chains 
when the second head of the hurricane hit, 


* as did 'schooner after'schooner in swift suc- 


cession. The sea, white with fury, boiled 
in tiny, spitting wavelets. The deck of the 
Malahini vibrated under their feet. The 
taut-stretched halyards beat a tattoo against 
the masts, and all the rigging, as if smitten 
by some mighty hand, set up a wild thrum- 
ming. It was impossible to face the wind 
and breathe. Mulhall, crouching with the 
others behind the shelter of the cabin, dis- 
covered this; and his lungs were filled in an 
instant with so great a volume of driven air 
which he could not expel that he nearly 
strangled ere he could turn his head away. 

‘‘Tt’s incredible!” he gasped; but no one 
heard him. 

Hermann and several Kanakas were 
crawling for’ard on hands and knees to let 
go the third anchor. Grief touched Cap- 
tain Warfield and pointed to the Roberta. 
She was dragging down upon them. War- 
field put his mouth to Grief’s ear and 
shouted: 

“We're dragging too!” 

Grief sprang to the wheel and put it hard 
over, veering the Malahini to port. The 
third anchor took hold and the Roberta 
went by, stern first, a dozen yards away. 
They waved their hands to Peter Gee and 
Captain Robinson, who, with a number of 
sailors, were at work on the bow. 

‘*He’s knocking out the shackles!”’ Grief 
shouted. ‘“‘Going to chance the passage! 
Got to! Anchors skating!” 

“We're holding now!” came the answer- 
ing shout. “There goes the Cactus down 
onthe Misi. That settles them!” 

The Misi had been holding, but the 
added windage of the Cactus was too much 
and the entangled schooners slid away 
across the boiling white. Their men could 
be seen chopping and fighting to get them 
apart. The Roberta, cleared of her an- 
chors, with a patch of tarpaulin set for’ard, 
was heading for the passage at the north- 
western end of the lagoon. They saw her 
make it and drive out tosea. The Misi and 
the Cactus, however, unable to get clear of 
each other, went ashore on the atoll half a 
mile from the passage. 

The wind merely increased on itself and 
continued to increase. To face the full 
blast of it required all one’s strength and 
several minutes of crawling on deck against 
it tired a man to exhaustion. Hermann, 
with his Kanakas, plodded steadily, lash- 
ing and making secure, putting ever more 
gaskets on the sails. The wind ripped and 
tore their thin undershirts from their backs. 
They moved slowly, as if their bodies 
weighed tons, never releasing a handhold 
until another had been secured. Loose- 
ends of rope stood out stiffly horizontal, 
and after whipping the loose-ends frazzled 
and blew away. 

Mulhall touched one and then another 
and pointed to the shore. The grass-sheds 
had disappeared and Parlay’s house rocked 
drunkenly. Because the wind blew length- 
wise along the atoll the house had been shel- 
tered by the miles of cocoanut trees; but 
the big seas, breaking across from outside, 
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were undermining it and hammering it to 
pieces.. Already tilted down the slope of 
sand, its end was imminent. Here and 
there in the cocoanut trees people had 
lashed themselves, The trees did not sway 
or thresh about. Bent over rigidly by the 
wind, they remained in that position and 
vibrated monstrously. Underneath, across 
the sand, surged the white spume of the 
breakers. 

A big sea was likewise making down the 
length of thelagoon. It had plenty of room 
to kick up in the ten-mile stretch from the 
windward rim of the atoll, and all the 
schooners were bucking and plunging into 
it. The Malahini had begun shoving her 
bow and fo’c’s’!’head under the bigger ones, 
and at times her waist was filled rail-high 
with water. 

““Now’s the time for your engine!”’ Grief 
bellowed; and Captain Warfield, crawling 
over to where the engineer lay, shouted 
emphatic commands. 

Under the engine, going full speed ahead, 
the Malahini behaved better. Though she 
continued to ship seas over her bow, she 
was not jerked down so fiercely by her 
anchors. On the other hand, she was un- 
able to get any slack in the chains. The 
best her forty horsepower could do was to 
ease the strain. 

Still the wind increased. The little 
Nuhiva, lying abreast of the Malahini and 
closer in to the beach, her engine still unre- 
paired and her captain ashore, was having 
a bad time of it. She buried herself so fre- 
quently and so deeply that they wondered 
each time if she could clear herself of the 
water. 

At three in the afternoon, buried by a 
second sea before she could free herself of 
the preceding one, she did not come up. 

Mulhall looked at Grief. 

“Burst in her hatches!” was the bellowed 
answer. 

Captain Warfield pointed to the Wini- 
fred, a little schooner plunging and bury- 
ing outside of them, andshouted in Grief’s 
ear. 

His voice came in patches of dim words, 
with intervals of silence when whisked 
away by the roaring wind. 

“Rotten little tub! . . . 
hold. . But how she holds to- 
gether! Old as the ark.” 

An hour later Hermann pointed to her. 
Her for’ard bitts, foremast and most of her 
bow were gone, having been jerked out of 
her by her anchors. She swung broadside, 
rolling in the trough and settling by the 
head; and in this plight she was swept 
away to leeward. 

Five vessels now remained, and of them 
the Malahini was the only one with an en- 
gine. Fearing either the Nuhiva’s or the 
Mildred’s fate, two of them followed the 


Anchors 


Roberta’s example, knocking out the chain- 


shackles and running for the passage. The 
Dolly was the first, but her tarpaulin was 
carried away and she went to destruction 
on the lee rim of the atoll, near the Misi 
and the Cactus. Undeterred by this, the 
Moana let go and followed with the same 
result. j 

“Pretty good engine that, eh?”’ Captain 
Warfield yelled to his owner. 

Grief put out his hand and shook. “She’s 
paying for herself!”’ he yelled back. “The 
wind’s shifting round to the south’ard and 
we ought to lie easier!’ 

Slowly and steadily, but with ever- 
increasing velocity, the wind veered round 
to the south and the southwest, till the 
three schooners that were left pointed 
directly in toward the beach. The wreck 
of Parlay’s house was picked up, hurled 
into the lagoon and blown out upon them. 
Passing the Malahini, it crashed into the 
Papara, lying a quarter of a mile astern. 
There was wild work for’ard on her and in 
a quarter of an hour the house went clear, 
but it had taken the Papara’s foremast and 
bowsprit with it. 

Inshore, on their port bow, lay the 
Tahaa, slim and yachtlike but excessively 
oversparred. Her anchors still held, but 
her captain, finding no abatement in the 
wind, proceeded to reduce windage by 
chopping down his masts. : 

“Pretty good engine that!” Grief con- 
gratulated his skipper. “It will save our 
sticks for us yet.” , BAR 

Captain Warfield shook his head dubi- 
ously. é 

The sea on the lagoon went swiftly down 
with the change of wind, but they were be- 
ginning to feel the heave and lift of the 
outer sea breaking across the atoll. There 
were not so many trees remaining. Some 
had been broken short off, others uprooted, 
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One tree they saw snapped off halfway up, 
three persons clinging to it, and whirled 
away by the wind into the lagoon. Two 
detached themselves from it and swam to 
the Tahaa. Not long after, just before 
darkness, they saw a man jump overboard 
from that schooner’s stern and strike out 
strongly for the Malahini through the 
white, spitting wavelets. 

“Tt’s Tai-Hotauri,”’ was Grief’s judg- 
ment. ‘‘Now we'll have the news.” 

The Kanaka caught the bobstay, climbed 
over the bow and crawled aft. Time was 
given him to breathe and then, behind the 
part shelter of the cabin, in broken snatches 
and largely by signs he told his story: 


[Natit eee ee cam Topper! Steer 
He want steal . . pearls. eal 
Parlay. . One mankill Parlay. . .. 
No man know what man. Three 


Kanakas, Narii,me . . . five beans . 
hat. . . . Nariisay one bean black... . 
Nobody know. iKaligearla ya aces 
Narii dam liar. . . All beans black. 
Five black. Copra-shed 


dark. Every man get black bean. 
Bas Big wind come; . . . no 
chance. Everybody get up tree. 


- . ~ No good luck, them pearls, I tell 
you before . . . no good luck.” 

“Where’s Parlay?” Grief shouted. 

“Up tree. Three of his Ka- 
nakas same tree; Narii and one Kanaka 
‘nother tree. . My tree blow to 
hell; then I come on board.” 

“Where are the pearls?” 

“Up tree along Parlay. Mebbe Narii 
get them pearl yet.” 

In the ear of one after another Grief 
shouted Tai-Hotauri’s story. Captain 
Warfield was particularly incensed and 
they could see him grinding his teeth. 

Hermann went below and returned with 
a riding light, but the moment it was lifted 
above the level of the cabin wall the wind 
blew it out. He had better success with 
the binnacle lamp, which was lighted only 
after many collective attempts. 

**A fine night of wind,” Grief yelled in 
Mulhall’s ear—‘‘and blowing harder all 
the time!”’ ‘ 

“How hard?” 

“A hundred miles an hour—two hun- 
dred! I don’t know. Harder than I’ve 
ever seen it.”’ 

The lagoon grew more and more troubled 
by the sea that swept across the atoll. Hun- 
dreds of leagues of ocean were being backed 
up by the hurricane, which more than over- 
came the lowering effect of the ebb tide. 
Immediately the tide began to rise, the 
inerease in the size of the seas was notice- 
able. Moon and wind were heaping the 
South Pacific on Hikihoho atoll. 

Captain Warfield returned from one of 
his periodical trips to the engine room with 
the word that the engineer lay in a faint. 

“Can’t let that engine stop!” he con- 
cluded helplessly. 

“Allright!” Grief shouted. “Bring him 
on deck. IJ’ll spell him.” 

The hatch to the engine room was bat- 
tened down, access being gained through a 
narrow passage from the cabin. The heat 
and gas fumes were stifling. Grief made 
one hasty, comprehensive examination of 
the engine and the fittings of the tiny room, 
then blew out the oil-lamp. After that he 
worked in darkness, save for the glow from 
endless cigars that he went into the cabin 
to light. Even-tempered as he was, he soon 
began to give evidences of the strain of 
being pent in with a mechanical monster 
that toiled and sobbed and slubbered in the 
shouting dark. Naked to the waist, cov- 
ered with grease and oil, bruised andskinned 
from being knocked about by the plunging, 
jumping vessel, his head swimming from 
the mixture.of gas and air he was compelled 
to breathe, he labored on hour after hour, 
by turns petting, blessing, nursing and 
cursing the engine and all its parts. The 
ignition began to go bad. The feed grew 
worse; and, worst of all, the cylinders be- 
gan to heat. In a consultation held in the 
cabin the half-caste engineer begged and 
pleaded to stop the engine for half an hour 
in order to cool it and to attend to the 
water circulation. 

Captain Warfield was against any stop- 
ping. The half-caste swore that the engine 
would ruin itself and stop anyway and for 
good. Grief, with glaring eyes, greasy and 
battered, yelled and cursed them both down 
and issued commands. Mulhall, the super- 
cargo and Hermann were set to work in the 
cabin at double-straining and triple-straining 
the gasoline. 


-- A hole was chopped through the engine- 


room floor and a Kanaka heaved bilge-water 
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over the cylinders, while Grief continued 
to souse the running parts in oil. 

“Didn’ t know you were a gasoline ex- 
pert,” Captain Warfield admired when 
Grief came into the cabin to catch a breath 
of little less impure air. 

‘“‘T bathe in gasoline,” he asst savagely 
through his teeth. “I eat it. 

What other uses he might have found for 
it were never given, for at that moment all 
the men in the cabin, as well as the gasoline 
that was being strained, were smashed for- 
’ard against the bulkhead as the Malahini 
took an abrupt, deep dive. For the space 
of several minutes, unable to gain their 
feet, they rolled back and forth and pounded 
and hammered from wall to wall. The 
schooner, swept by three big seas, creaked 
and groaned and quivered and, from the 
weight of water on her decks, behaved 
loggily. Grief crept to the engine, while 
Captain Warfield awaited his chance to get 
aaa te the companionway and out on 

eck. 

It was half an hour before he came back. 

““Whaleboat’s gone!” he reported. ‘‘Gal- 
ley’s gone! Hverything gone except the 
deck and hatches! And if that engine 
hadn’t been going we'd be gone! Keep up 
the good work!” 

By midnight the engineer’s lungs and head 
had been sufficiently cleared of gas fumes 
to let him relieve Grief, who went on deck 
to get his own head and lungs clear. He 
joined the others, who crouched behind the 
cabin, holding on with their hands and 
made doubly secure by rope-lashings. It 
was a complicated huddle, for it was the 
only place of refuge for the Kanakas. Some 
of them had accepted the skipper’s invita- 
tion into the cabin, but had been driven 
out-by the fumes. The Malahini was being 
plunged down and swept frequently, and 
what they breathed was air and spray and 
water On ed 

“Making heavy weather of it, Mul- 
hall!” Grief yelled to his guest between 
immersions. 

Mulhall, strangling and choking, could 
only nod. Thescuppers could not earry off 
the burden of water on the schooner’s deck. 
She rolled it out and took it in over one rail 
and the other; and at times, nose thrown 
skyward, sitting down on her heel, she ava- 
lanched it aft. It surged along the poop 
gangways, poured over the top of the cabin, 
submerging and bruising those who clung 
on, and went out over the stern rail. 

Mulhall saw him first and drew Grief’s 
attention. It was Narii Herring, crouching 
and holding on where the dim binnacle 
light shone upon him. He was quite naked, 
save for a belt and a bare-bladed knife 
thrust between it and the skin. 

Captain Warfield untied his lashings and 


made his way over the bodies of the others. 


When his face became visible in the light 
from the binnacle it was working with 
anger. They could see him shout, but the 
wind tore the sound away. He would not 
put his lips to Narii’s ear. Instead, he 
pointed over the side. Narii Herring under- 
stood. His white teeth showed in an 
amused and sneering smile, and he stood 
up—a magnificent figure of a man. 

“It’s murder!” Mulhall yelled to Grief. 

“He’d have murdered Old Parlay!” 
Grief yelled back. 

For the moment the poop was clear of 
water and the Malahini on an even keel. 
Narii made a bravado attempt to walk to 
the rail, but was flung down by the wind. 
Thereafter he crawled, disappearing in the 
darkness, though there was certitude in all 
of them that he had gone over the side. 
The Malahini dived deep; and when they 
emerged from the flood that swept aft Grief 
got Mulhall’s ear. 

““Can’t lose him! He’s the Fish Man of 
Tahiti! He’ll cross the lagoon and land on 
the other rim of the atoll—if there’s any 
atoll left.” 

Five minutes afterward, in another sub- 
mergence, a mess of bodies poured down on 
them over the top of the cabin. These they 
seized and held till the water cleared, when 
they carried them below and learned their 
identity. Old Parlay lay on his back on the 
floor with closed eyes and without move- 
ment. The other two were his Kanaka 
cousins. All three were naked and bloody. 
The arm of one Kanaka hung helpless and 
broken at his side. The other Kanaka bled 
freely from a hideous scalp wound. 

“Narii did that?’’ Mulhall demanded. 

Grief shook his head. ‘No; it’s from 
being smashed along the deck and over 
the house!” 

Something suddenly ceased, leaving 
them all in dizzying uncertainty. For a 


first Ere they could hear the water w: 
ing about on deck. The engineer thre 
the propeller and eased the engine dow 
“We're in the dead-center,”’ Grief s 
“Now for the shift. It will come as 
as ever.”” He looked at the baromete 
“Twenty-nine thirty-two,” he read. 
Not in a moment could he tone down tl 
voice which for hours had shouted aga 
the wind, and so loudly did he speak tha 
in the quiet, it hurt the others’ ears. | 
‘All his ribs are smashed,” the supe 
eargo said, feeling along Parlay’s si 
“‘He’s still breathing; but he’s a goner.”” 
Old Parlay groaned, moved one 
impotently and opened his eyes. Int 
was the light of recognition. 


“My brave gentlemen,’ he whispe 
pele) “don’t forget . the a 
at. ten o'clock) = ae 


halt 
His eyes drooped shut and the lower je 
threatened to drop, but he mastered ft] 
qualms of dissolution long enough to em 
one final, loud, derisive cackle. : 
Above and below pandemonium il ol 


with them. The Malahini, caught broa 
side, was pressed down almost on her be: 


where she jerked to an even keel. T! 
propeller was thrown on and the engi 
took up its work again. 

‘Northwest!’ Captain Warfield shout 
to Grief when he came on deck. “Haul 
eight points like a shot!” 

“Narii’ll never get across the lagoon 
now!” Grief observed. 

“Then he’ll blow back to our side 
worse luck!” 


Vv 


FTER the passing of the center t 
barometer began to rise. Equallyr: 
was the fall of the wind. When it was 
more than a howling gale the engine 


power and lay down on its side. A wash of | 
water from the bilge sizzled over it and the 

steam rose in clouds. . 

The engineer wailed his dismay, 

Grief glanced over the wreck affectionai 
and went into the cabin to swab the g 
off his chest and arms with bunehi 
cotton waste. 


setting the other’s arm. ‘The Malahini 
close in to the beach. For’ard, Herm: 
and the crew were heaving in and strai 
ening out the tangle of anchors. 

Papara and the Tahaa were gone; 
Captain Warfield, through the glasses, was 
searching the opposite rim of the atoll. 

“Not a stick left of them,” he said 
“That’s what comes of not having engines. — 
They must have dragged across before th 
big shift came.’ 

Ashore, where Parlay’s house had beet 
was no vestige of any house. For thespa 
of three hundred yards, where the sea hi 
breached, no tree or even stump was 
Here and there, farther along, stood 
occasional palm, and there were numbe 
which had been snapped off above the 
ground. 

In the crown of one surviying palm 
Tai-Hotauri asserted he saw something — 
move. There were no boats left to 
Malahini, and they watched him swi 
ashore and climb the tree. 

When he came back they helped over 
the rail a young native girl of Parlay 
household. But first she passed up to the 
a battered basket. In it was a litter of 
blind kittens—all dead save one that feebly 
mewed and staggered on awkward legs. | 

“Hello!” said Mulhall. “Who’s that?” 

Along the beach they saw a man walki 
He moved casually, as if out for a mor 
stroll. Captain Warfield gritted his teeth. 
It was Narii Herring. 

“Hello, skipper,” Narii called when 
was abreast of them. ‘Can I come aboz 
and get some breakfast?” . 

Captain Warfield’s face and neck began — 
to swell and turn purple. He tried tospeak 
but choked. pads 

“For two cents! . . . For two 
cents! . .” was all he could manage 
to articulate. d 
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lot of people. When I’ve sold a million dol- 
lars of stock I’ll be ready to retire, you see.” 
By that time,”’ said Mr. Halleck with 
some difficulty—‘“By that time you'll be 
in the penitentiary under a twenty-year 
sentence!’”” Controlling himself by a 
powerful effort, although his voice gave 
evidence of agitation, the banker explained: 
The fact is, Humphrey, this is an extra 
hazardous business at best. I’m careful— 
careful as a man can be—yet I’m shaking 
in my boots allthetime. If you let a bunch 
of these suckers make a complaint to the 
Post-Office Department, and get a United 
States district attorney after you, you 
might as well throw up your hands. No 
matter how careful you’ve been, under- 
stand, once they get you into a United 
States court, with a jury of cornfed farmers 
and about a dozen witnesses to swear they 
invested with you and lost their little all— 
well, you might just as well buy a ticket to 
the nearest penitentiary and save ’em the 
trouble of sending you there. Only day 
before yesterday they nabbed a fellow in 
St. Louis in this same business. He got a 
a little too gay and they nabbed him. He'll 
go over the road, sure as shooting!” 

“You don’t say so!” said Addison with 
polite surprise. ‘‘ You don’t say so!” 

“Believe me!” Mr. Halleck replied 
earnestly. ‘I’ve been in this sort of busi- 
ness for fifteen years and if I don’t know 
what a man’s up against nobody does. 
And here,’”’ he continued with a pained 
expression, “‘you’ve gone and sent these 
rotten circulars to every fellow I’ve sold 
stock to! Four of ’em are on their way to 
Chicago right now to camp on my trail. 
The others are writing me letters every 
five minutes, threatening to prosecute me 
unless I give back their money. Some 
more of ’em will be coming on here with 
their country lawyers. I don’t know what 
minute a post-office inspector may drop in 
and begin to ask questions. You see, I’ve 
got a fine business here, Humphrey, and the 
salvation of it is keeping clear of post-office 
inspectors. Once they get to buzzing 
around, I might as well close up shop.” 

Mr. Humphrey expressed a decent sym- 
pathy, yet ventured to doubt that there 
was any such danger as Mr. Halleck 
imagined—thought, in fact, he would be 
quite safe in selling a few hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock. At the worst, if 
the Post-Office Department got after him, 
he could put the money in his pocket and 
skip out of the country. His stupid inabil- 
ity to comprehend the peril which Mr. 
Halleck could see so plainly was quite un- 
bearable and the banker soon lost his temper. 

“Oh, very well—very well!” said Addi- 
son with great dignity. ‘“‘If you feel that 
way about it we’ll just call the whole thing 
off. We'll cancel the whole deal. I’m not 
dependent on you for selling my stock, 
anyhow. I can do it as well myself or bet- 
ter; infact, 1am doing it. I’ve got plenty 
of money. Buy back that stock you sold 
and I’ll take up every share of it.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Halleck with pro- 
foundif angry satisfaction. ‘‘That’s exactly 
what I want. You go deposit the money 
in the bank and I’ll get back every share 
of your stock inside of two days—and be 
blamed happy to do it.” 

“Very well, then,’ Addison retorted. 
“T’ll go right down to the bank and fix it 
up. Every share—remember!”’ So saying, 
he left the office with a dignified air. 

Going down in the elevator, he looked 
at his watch and, having walked halfway 
round the block, sat down in a billiard hall 
until thirty minutes had elapsed. : 

Reéntering Mr, Halleck’s office, he wiped 
his face vigorously with his handkerchief 
and presented a memorandum signed by 
the president of the Titanic National Bank 
which read: ‘This certifies that E. Addi- 
son Humphrey has deposited in this bank 
one hundred thousand dollars, payable 
upon the delivery to this bank of one 
hundred thousand dollars, par value, of 
the stock of the Humphrey Wooden Oven 


Company.” 
Mr. Halleck read the note, looked 
gravely at the inventor and said: “Just 


wait a minute.” Turning to the telephone, 
he called up the Titanic National Bank— 
not because he suspected Mr. Humphrey of 
having perpetrated a forgery, but because 
he judged it well to be on the safe side. 

“All right?”’ Addison inquired. 

“All right,” Mr. Halleck replied; “the 
money’s there. You can bet your bottom 
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dollar the stock will be there day after 
tomorrow too! I'll send every man I’ve 
got in the office out after it, and I’ll go 
myself—this very afternoon.” 

“T hope so! I hope so!” said the 
inventor airily, and took his leave. 

On the second day following Mr. Halleck 
impatiently awaited his turn in the ante- 
room of the president of the Titanic 
National Bank. Being admitted, he laid a 
bundle of stock certificates on the presi- 
dent’s desk and said: ‘I’ve got here a 
hundred thousand dollars of the stock of 
the Humphrey Wooden Oven Company. 
A hundred thousand dollars was deposited 
with you to be paid to me on delivery of 
this stock. Ive brought the stock, but 
they won’t give me the money.” 

“Tl find out about it,”’ said the presi- 
dent impassively, and rang for his secre- 
tary. A few minutes later the secretary 
returned with a memorandum which he 
handed to the president. 

“T find,” said the president, consulting 
the memorandum, “‘that E. Addison Hum- 
phrey deposited a hundred thousand dollars 
here on the twenty-sixth, with instructions 
to pay it out on delivery of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, par value, of the stock of the 
Humphrey Wooden Oven Company. It 
appears that Mr. Humphrey’s instructions 
did not designate any particular person to 
whom the money was to be paid. It was 
to be paid to anybody who delivered a 
hundred thousand dollars of the stock. 
Our records show that, also on the twenty- 
sixth, one Joshua Reimer delivered a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of the Humphrey 
Wooden Oven stock and drew the money. 
We forwarded the stock to Mr. Humphrey 
and that closed the transaction.” 

“Reimer?” said Mr. Halleck after a 
speechless moment —‘‘Joshua Reimer? 
Seems to me I remember that name. Ain’t 
he Humphrey’s lawyer?” 

“Very possibly,” said the president. 

“T see,” said Mr. Halleck thoughtfully. 
“T see. Thank you.” 

Next morning, very deliberately, he sat 
down at Mr. Humphrey’s desk in the 
wooden-oven plant at Vale. 

“T confess,” he said by way of intro- 
duction, ‘‘that you’ve handed mea hot one. 
Of course you put a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in the bank with one hand and drew it 
out with the other. I have a suspicion, in 
fact, that you never had any hundred thou- 
sand at all. I suppose the bank just lent 
you the money for about thirty minutes; 
but that’s neither here nor there. I’ve got 
a hundred thousand dollars of your stock, 
for which I paid a hundred thousand dol- 
larsingood money. It’strue that in placing 
that stock I made a commission of thirty- 
five thousand dollars, less my expenses. 
Now what do you want to do?” 

“In the first place, as you say,’ the 
inventor replied amiably, “I got only sixty- 
five thousand dollars net for that stock, so 
you couldn’t possibly expect me to pay you 
more than that for it, could you?”’ 

“T suppose not,’’ said Mr. Halleck. 

“But then, you see,” Addison continued, 
“‘T’ve placed a hundred thousand dollars 
of my stock—placed it with you. Now you 
say yourself that thirty-five per cent is a 
very reasonable commission for placing 
stock—and you must admit it’s a blamed 
sight harder to place stock with you than 
to place it with a lot of suckers around the 
country. So I really ought to have more 
than thirty-five per cent. However, I’m 
willing to let it go at thirty-five, just as 
though you were an ordinary easy mark.” 

“You mean ——”’ Mr. Halleck began 
with a touch of anxiety. 

“T mean,” said Addison, “‘that I got 
sixty-five thousand dollars for that stock. 
Deducting my commission of thirty-five 
thousand for placing it with you would 
leave thirty thousand net. If you want 
to take my check for thirty thousand and 
turn over the stock—very well. If not 
I will be happy to have you continue a 
minority stockholder in my company.” 

Mr. Halleck regarded the inventor 
gravely for a moment, then deliberately 
removed his watch from his vest and thrust 
it deep into his trousers pocket. “‘I’d like 
to make sure,’ he commented, “that I 
have my watch with me when I leave this 
office. It’s a keepsake. Make out the 
check for thirty thousand and here’s your 
stock. You’ve trimmed me for thirty-five 
thousand; but, take it all round, I think 
I’m getting out pretty well. Ill really 
have some money left!” 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
stories by Will Payne. The seventh will appear 
next week. 
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o €¢ > 
made dates their staff of life.”’ Place Your Orders Early 


Dates reach you as dates really should be and seldom are. can fill your orders. 


Send 10c for a Special-sized Sample Package 
FREE COOK BOOK giving prize-winning recipes employing dates, 
will be mailed on request; mention the name of the dealer from whom 
you usually buy dates, currants, raisins, cocoanut under Dromedary 
Brand and similar products, very superior brands of which, at regular 
prices, are packed by 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. K, Beach and Washington Sts., New York City 


4 . for new dates are going to be late in arriving this year, 
FS eee tee are selected as the choicest of the many while the advertising will make ad early, inquiries — 
} muon pounds i . your customers who want to try Dromedary Dates anc 
i he f P ¥ dates which our employees annually gather In who, once having bought a package, will become regular 
the famous Euphrates River date gardens. They are soft and deli- purchasers. -By: promptly, ordering deliveries in, thtee 
| =e 1 . monthly shipments, you are prepared to profit 
| cious, wad to look at and better to eat. They are packed in layers fe maaiele Guduincase Your nearest. jobber 

separate WwW 1 oe should be able to supply you, as our distribu- 
| 3 P y axed PApes and surrounded by moisture proof parch- tors are to be found ia all the leading cities. 
ment, then enclosed in dust-proof cartons. Dromedary lf he can not, drop us a card an 
i we will post you as to who 
i 
13 
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“Hammer the Hammer” 


No hill “Sh 
too steep te 
o sand 
too deep 
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% 
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iq Preempting the prerogatives 
; __ of the higher priced cars 
ee ee ae har a0 horse 


AAA mes Nie tes nld power, | 1 8 inch wheel- 
; base,’ 34 inch wheels 


Cees 


- 
dh 


AFEST—AND WHY? 


First you will note that when the trigger is 
pulled back the white lifter, which is at- 
tached to the rear of the trigger, rises until it inter- 
venes between hammer and firing pin. At this 
instant the hammer is released and imparts a shock 


seats rece 
rey 


» 


NE ha ae} 


a 


7c, te 


3 ye | & . 5 . ae 

Phat these iy Jackson mod- and. the full. elliptic as through the lifter to the firing pin. Then as the trig 

els presuip ety peste anaiequiprient es ger snaps forward the lifter drops down, leaving a 
an pen nes fir the past) oe clear space between hammer and firing pin. 

OSES ASICS In model Sy. at $1 100, 4 The hammer rests against the solid frame, so no conceivable 


# 


impact could force it against the firing pin. Threemillion revolvers 
have this famous safety device and not one of them has ever been 


Thus ‘the model. 52, at 30 horsepower, 110 


zen 


B $1800, gives you full inch wheelbase, 32 ca accidentally discharged. Youcan “HAMMER THE HAMMER.” z as jag = 
‘S 50 horsepower, 124 inch wheels—and full me ‘ , 
3 inch wheelbase, 36 elliptic springs. ae i asin ' 

is iek wheels, and the Surely, on the basis of this in- is | a ey) | 


formation, you are warranted 


added luxury of four in making an immediate in- & | 
full elliptic springs. vestigation. oe Safety REVO LVER : 
2 Automatic 
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: in St., Jackson, Mich. ee 
Jackson Automobile Co., 1020 E. Main St., Jackson, Mic er Send for our handsome Catalogue—mailed free 


fg Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 
aS 147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. New York Office: 99 Chambers Street. 
ean Pacific Coast: Phil. B, Bekeart Co.,717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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It’s Real Economy To Buy 


Buster Brown’s 


{4 99 
Darnless” Hiesiey 
For Men, Women and Children 


25c a pair Guaranteed 4 months 


Buster Brown’s “Darnless” Hosiery has always been 


exceedingly durable. And it is also a continuous bargain. 
Not only is it honestly made of the finest, most durable, 
gauzy silk lisle, but its very construction provides endurance 
far beyond our “ Darnless” guarantee. 


Its reinforced ‘German Loop” toe; its French finish garter top; its 
heavily woven, high-spliced heel —all joined to body with specially 
durable stitching—are new features providing durability not found in 
ordinary hose of higher price. And the elastic pliable construction of 
Buster Brown's “‘Darnless” Hosiery provides an even, comfortable fit 
that eliminates stretching and wrinkling. Therefore, there are real, 


tangible reasons for 
Our Broad “Darnless” Guarantee 


We sincerely guarantee Buster Brown’s “Darnless’’ Hosiery 
for four months against darning or mending; against holes 
in the heel, toe or body; against ripping or tearing. For 
every pair that fails, we will promptly furnish a new pair free. 


All Styles All Sizes All Colors 


Box of 4 pairs $1. Your dealer’s or direct from us. 


If you have the slightest difficulty in obtaining the genuine 
Buster Brown’s “Darnless” Hosiery (with the Trade 
Mark Guarantee on each pair), send $1, state size and color 
wanted, and we will send, postpaid, four pairs to any address. 


Write to the MILL direct. 


OUR NEW BOOK 


Buster and Tige—36 pages in colors 


The most delightful children’s book we have ever published, Contains laughable comics 

and relates amusing experiences of this famous pair. Charmingly wrilten 
and splendidly illustrated. The edition is limited. 
Write at once enclosing 4c in stamps to cover cost 
of postage and wrapping and copy will be sent 
promptly. 


BUSTER BROWN’S 
HOSIERY MILL 


559 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


20 and 12 GAUGE 


ys The 20 gauge is lighter and just as effective as tng 

12 and 16 gauge for small game. Barrel—Genuine Krupp 

Steel, 26, 28 and 80 inches long, any choke. Stockand hand hold best 

quality. American black walnut; Ralf pistol grip and hand hold handsomely 
checkered. Hammerless. Positive safe—a guard against accidental discharge; can be thrown 
off and trigger pulled with same movement of finger. Top Rib. Multi-groove, full length top rib if de- 
sired, although it increases weight from % to 8% of a pound. Price, extra, $1.50. Union Shot Guns are 
the best on the market, price, workmanship and shooting qualities taken into consideration. Furnished 
in trap grade if desired. Union double-barreled and repeating shot guns for which you pay much more. 
Call on your dealer right now. If he has not got it in stock, write us direct. 1911 catalog showing full 
line of double and repeating shot guns furnished free on application. 


THE UNION ARMS COMPANY, 613 Auburndale, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


PRES 


RIS GARTE 


f 


Ry oe ue 
No Metal.-GaneToue. 


In the field or in the woods— 
at play or hard at work there’s com- 
fort and satisfaction for the wearer of 


PARIS GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
Sold ’round the World 
Look for the name PARIS on every garter. 
A. STEIN & COMPANY, Makers 


Congress St. and Center Ave. 
CHICAGO 


EVENING POST 


fllas! Alaska 


HIS is the land of the pan and the pick 

that your Uncle bought once from Pete, 
Alee or Nick. He packed it away in the 
snow and the ice, and left it for years with- 
out any advice. He knew it was there and 
it could not get out, so there was quite 
nothing to worry about. There were seals 
in the sea, there were ducks in the air, and 
the bergs were the haunts of the great 
Polar bear; and here. was a Siwash and 


body could wish. 


eee are the Pioneers, hardy and 
bold, who traversed the fastnesses rocky 
and cold, who sledged over mountains and 
shot over falls, and boated the rivers and 
sealed all the walls; who builded them cities 
and bore all the ills of hardship and pesti- 
lence, scurvy and chills; discovered the 
treasures and sent back the word of the 
things that they saw and the things that 
they heard; who dug out the dust that was 
yellow and rich—who sank in the rapids 
and died in the ditch. 


HESE are the mines and the seas and 

the bays, the harbors, the shores and 
the great waterways that the Pioneers 
found in the land of the pick that was 
bought by your Uncle from Alec or Nick. 
These are the resources, treasures and such 
that the folks of this land may observe but 
not touch, for the goblins are out and the 
ogres stand by with a watering mouth and 
a hungering eye. So the mines must be 
left and the seas and the bays till your 
Uncle bestirs himself one of these days to 
fashion some remedies, wholesome and 
quick, for this far-distant land of the pan 
and the pick. — 


HESE are the Plutocrats, hungry and 

fierce, who wait with their tunnels and 
channels to pierce the mines and the moun- 
tains, to gobble the coal and swallow the 
bays and the waterways whole; to eat up 
the icebergs and can all the fish and make 
of the country just one juicy dish; to tear 
up the shore lines and pull down the peaks 
and drink dry the brooks and the rivers 
and creeks, and then pick their teeth with 
the spruce and the pine bought once by 
our Uncle and now yours and mine. 


Pee are Conservers, with fury and 
ery, who want what they want when 
they want it, but why or how, when and 
where they are not certain quite, andso they 
ery “Stop thief,’ all day and all night. 
They’ve chased all the Plutocrats into the 
ditch and stand with their war clubs to 
hammer the rich, who would drink all the 
waters and eat all the fish and root up the 
coal mines whenever they wish, and drain 
all the harbors and haul off the bays and 
stop up the rivers and great waterways in 
this frozen-up land of the pan and the pick 
that your Uncle bought once from Pete, 
Alee or Nick. 


‘bee is your Uncle—Sir Y. Doodle Sam, 
who hears all the noise, but he sits like 
a lamb, while the Pioneers rage and the 
Plutocrats plot and the lusty Conservers 
grow noisy and hot and beat on their war 
drums and brandish their sticks till the 
whole blessed thing’s in a terrible fix. 
Your Uncle Y. Doodle is splitting some 
hairs or shelling some peanuts or warming 
some chairs, and the blame rests on him, 
as you must plainly see, which is saying 
the blame rests on you and on me. So if 
we’re unable to settle this spat twixt the 
noisy Conservers and fierce Plutocrats and 
aid these far folk of the pan and the pick— 
let’s sell it all back to Pete, Alec or Nick! 
—J. W. Foley. 


Counting the Beans 


HERE was once a grocer who filled a 

quart jar with beans and set it in his 
window, offering a dollar to the person who 
guessed nearest to the number of beans it 
contained. Many guesses were registered; 
but one man quietly bought some beans, 
filled a jar with them at home, then poured 
them out and counted them. Going back 
to the grocery, he entered his count among 
the guesses and got the dollar. 

The greatest trouble in business is this: 
men haven’t the enterprise or the analytical 
faculty to count the beans in any enterprise. 

| Every motion is a bean. 


there was a fish and it was as peaceful as 
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The Florsheim Flex 


sole—for tender feet—com- f 
fort like an old shoe from | 
the start. A light, flexible, f 
specially designed Shoe. ‘= 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 | 


Write for our free booklet “The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,’’ 
showing styles that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company : 
U.S.A 


: The Florsheim 


Flexsole 


If you think of sta 
ing a store I can he 
you. My business 
finding locations whet 
new retail stores are 
needed. I know about | 
towns, industries, rooms, | 
rents, etc., in every part | 
of the U.§. On my list | 
are many places where a _ 
new store can start with 
small capital and pay a profit from the begin- 
ning. No charge for information, including free 

200 page book telling how to run a retail store, 


Edw. B. Moon, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


, Clogging, dampness and dustin salt A 
absolutely done away with, anda free } 
flow ofsalt atall timesassured. Patent 
applied for. Send check, money order 
orstamps; and remember, back comes 
your money if you are not satisfied. 
Write for one of our illustrated 
catalogues, which will besentto you 
free. New Holiday 1911 edition. [ 
To Dealers!! We want the best 
store in every town to be our Agent. 
Write at once for particulars. Our \ 
novelties will prove great sellers. 


F. VORENBERG CO. 


15 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. Made of Fine Crystal Bottle 
The House of a Thousand Novelties. with German Silver top,50¢. 


We ship on approval without a cent de 
posit, freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
A CENT if you are not satisfied afte 
\ using the bicycle 10 days. 4" 
' DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pat 
i of tires from anyow 
iW at avy price until you receive our td 
Wart catalogs illustrating every kind | 
W bicycle, and have learned our unheard @ 


«Nl Prices and marvelous mew 1912 offePSe 


<1] ONE CENT 


\ This Suit 
of allwool blue serge, 


gray serge or black 
clay worsted—sent 


> to you direct from 
§4\ the factory for 


$11.75 


Express Prepaid 
Every suit is made in 
our own tailoring 
shops and sold direct 
to you—this explains 
the extraordinary low 
cost—you buy at the 

factory price. We 
know the value cannot 
be duplicated. It isa 
suit you will enjoy 
wearing. Built for style 
and service — designed 
by artists and so care- 
fully tailored that it 
will permanently hold 
its shape. 


» The coat is lined with 
/ fine serge—front inter- 
/ lined with genuine hair- 
/ cloth—the shoulders 
| rounded « carefully—the 
collar and lapels fashioned 
to. lie smooth and snug. 
The entire suit guaranteed 
- in every respect — fabric, 
|. style, fit, workmanship and 
' service. Your money back 
if you are not absolutely 
| satisfied. 
It is a chance to get new stylish 
\ clothes direct from the makers 
, at the same price dealers pay. 
\ Write for booklet and samples; 
\ OF better still, order your suit 
“to-day. Give chest,waist and 
ants measurements, also 
eight and weight—all sizes 
bm from 32to44—for extra sizes 
up to 50, send $1.00 more. 


WD The Schmitz & Shroder Co. 
_, Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. East St. Louis, Ill. 


‘nd all mail orders to St. Louis, Mo., office. Address Dept. C. 
Ve Canadian orders filled from our Detrvit, Mich., office. 


ISHUMATE. 
| Tungsten Razor) 
3UARANTEED FORLIFE £ 


‘Tiere, at last, is a Ra%or good enough to 
_uarantee for life! Our offer: Pay dealer 
2.76 (or send to us) for a Shumate Tung- 
jen Razor, Use, or even misuse it, and 
your “Tungsten” falls short of perfect 
he at any time it will be exchanged 


\ 
vw 


e, Nick the blade, break the handle, 

mage your Shumate “Tungsten” in 

fy way; our offer holds good; you 
n't lose! 


- $975 At Any Good Store 
{ $275 or Direct From Us 


‘The secret of Shumate Razor superiority 
i in the exclusive process of genuine 
Alloy Steel, which takes a 

tener edge and holkis it longer than 
t known. Full concave, hand- 

id blade, elegant handle. No matter 
_>W Many razors you have, you should 
a Guaranteed-for-life Shumate. If 

ul are how experimenting with any other 
nd of razor trya Shumate Tung: tenand 
atch it shave its way into your favor. 


| Other Styles at Various Prices 
Shumate Razor Company 


617 Locust St., St. Louis. Mo. N 
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KEEPING YOUR 
POCKETBOOK 


(Continued from Page 7) 


leathers a day, and ossibly average one 
dollar a leather; but Pris, of course, has to 
be shared with the rest of the mob. To sep- 
arate four wads per hour from the populace, 
and to keep it up for ten hours a.day with- 
out getting caught argues unusual intelli- 
gence and dexterity. It means also a 
remarkably keen sizing-up of humanity, the 
more so as a man’s dress is no very accu- 
rate index of the amount of cash he carries. 
A well-clad and prosperous-looking gentle- 
man may and often does have very little 
ready money in his pocket, while on the 
other hand, some seedy chap with a distrust 
of banks may carry large sums. 

A swell, first-class mob can, by using 
good judgment, get away with fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year—that is, three thousand 
dollars for each man. Their pickings have 
been known to run much higher; but three 
thousand dollars each is a fair working 
income. The ordinary, everyday mob 
makes possibly one-third of that amount, 
or an average of about three dollars a day 
per man. Counting exposure, hardships, 
risks and all, including the certainty of 
landing in limbo sooner or later, the thief 
leads, on the whole, a harder life than the 
workingman at a like rate of pay. 

The twentieth-century gun is a very 
different crook from his forebear of a gen- 
eration ago, very different and far more 
scientific. The former dip—say, of war- 
times—was a crude and primitive bungler, 
as judged by modern standards. He was 
quite unable to reef a “poke” (purse) from 
an inside waistcoat pocket, or to accom- 
plish many of the feats of the modern 
American dip. His standard was, in fact, 
about that of the English pocket-thief of 
today. For in England there is little or 
no real dipping. The English mob is bigger 
than the American—usually it comprises 
seven persons—and the methods employed 
are very crude. Force is still used over 
there; the game is really strong-arm work, 
and not dipping at all. The English side- 
door cars, as I have said, hamper the work 
considerably; and then again, too, the 
superiority of the English police and the 
savage sentences given deter this class of 
criminals. As well be hanged for a sheep 
asa lamb; so they go it strong in England. 
They excel in house and store breaking, 
also in forging and other major crimes, 
mostly against property. The English 
criminal is something of a failure, however, 
in crimes against the person. When an 
alleged gun lands here from Great Britain 
he has to begin at the bottom and work up. 
America seems to hold the unenviable dis- 
tinction of having produced the most expert 
breed of pickpockets in the world. 


Professional Pride 


The dip’s skill and his high rewards, in 
America, render hopes of his reformation 
dim and shadowy. His professional pride 
is just as real and just as compelling as that 
of a trained surgeon or writer or engineer. 
Compared with his average earnings, those 
of the mid-century crook were meager 
indeed. Mobs, in those days, were all but 
unknown. The business (like many others 
of that time) was unorganized and raw. 
The styles of work differed too. The old- 
fashioned trousers, with the pockets nearly 
horizontal, on top, rendered necessary quite 
another method from that suitable to 
the side-pockets of the modern American 
“‘pants.” 

Women in those days used also to wear 
pockets in their skirts, and as a result steal- 
ing from women was more in line with the 
pickpocket’s work than it now is. 

There were, I believe, more “‘gun-molls” 
forty years ago than today. The type then 
was arespectable-looking woman, of middle- 
class appearance, whose dress and manner 
would suggest rather a materfamilias than 
a criminal. Her favorite game was robbing 
her own sex in church, at funerals, or in 
crowded shops, where the crowding and 
abstraction gave her safety. This style of 
lone worker has almost entirely disappeared 
from our twentieth-century life. , 

The late hours kept usually lead thieves 
to sleep during much of the forenoon, Even- 
ing is their heyday, when they sally out to 
the congenial atmosphere of the saloon. 
Most of them spend a barrel of money for 
liquor—though less for the love of drink 
than to stand in with the saloon-keeper, 
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How $96 was saved 
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OW would you like to save $96 on your 


winter's coal bill? This was the gratify- 
ing experience of T. S. Amidon, Superintendent of 
The Cream of Wheat Co., at Minneapolis, Minn. Last 


fall an Underfeed Hot Water Boiler was installed in his resi- 


dence, replacing a boiler of another make. Mr. Amidon at the close of winter wrote: 


“Your Underfeed Boiler gave extremely 
satisfactory results. I heated twenty-one 
rooms with the boiler, using soft coal screen- 
ings costing $186, and have some of the coal 


left. Last year it cost me $282 to heat my 
house with the other boiler. I have no hesi- 
tancy in recommending the Underfeed Boiler 
as the best and most efficient I know of.”’ 


Because of the certainty of tremendously economical maintenance—clean, even heat at least 
cost—the Underfeed is everywhere recognized as the best possible heating investment. 
It insures a saving of one-half to two-thirds of coal bills, and ADDS to the renting and 
selling. value of any building. Coal is fed from below and all fire burns on top in 


The 
Peck=-\ 


systems I URNACES- BOILERS 


Pea and buckwheat sizes of hard and soft coal and cheapest slack, which would smother fire in an ordinary 
furnace or boiler, yield in the Underfeed as much heat as most expensive coal in other heaters. YOU save 
the big difference in cost. oreover, all smoke and gases musf pass 
thrbueh flames and are consumed. This feature is endorsed by many mu- 
nicipalities as the one practical solution 
of the smoke problem. e few ashes 
are removed by shaking the grate bar as 
in ordinary furnaces and boilers. 

Let us send YOUR copy of the Underfeed 
Furnace Booklet or Boiler Catalog and fac- 
similes of many testimonials—all FREE. 
Use coupon. ans of our Engineering 
Corps are FREE. Name local dealer with 
whom you'd prefer to deal. at 


peex. WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Furnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers. Let Us Tell You of Our Sales Plan. WRITE TODAY. 


Furnace Underfeed Device 


Fill in, cut out and mail TODAY. 


pece- WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


I would like to know #z0re about how to cut down the cost of my Coal Bills from 
50% to 6634%. Send me—FREE— 
Furnace Booklet. 


UN DERF EE. Boiler Booklet. 


(Indicate by X Booklet yuu desire) 


Send Coupon Today 
and Learn how to 


SAVE 
L/@ to &a {3 


of your 
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Name 


Postoffic 


Street 


State 


Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


You want WEAR! 


—long wear from your socks. You get it in this splendid 
Tron Clad 188. The whole sockis made of the most durable 
of all yarns—genuine long staple Sea Island, in special 

| Iron Clad twist, and the heels and toes are made extra 
strong by extra strands of this wonder-wearing yarn. 


Iron Clad No. 188 


is snug-fitting, elastic, seamless —and has a beautiful, soft, silky 
finish that won’t come out in washing. An ideal sock for winter. 
In Seventeen Attractive Colors—Burgundy, Corn, Ecru, 
Light Gray, Heliotrope, Light Tan, Smoke, Hunter Green, 
New Tan, Dark Tan, Oxblood, Dark Blue, Copen- 
hagen Blue, Navy Blue, Dark Gray, New Cerise 
and Black. Sizes 9%, 10, 1044, 11, 114<. 

Your dealer can supply this sock—it is worth your while 
to ask for it. If he hasn’t it on hand, send us 25c for 
each pair wanted, stating size and colors desired; 

we will prepay postage to get them to you. 
Get our catalog—a beautiful book of hose 
styles for the whole family. Printed 
in colors. Sent free. 


COOPER, WELLS & C0. 
212 Vine St., 
St. Joseph, 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
Now, wewill not give youany grand prize 
— or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
&S ad. .Nordo we claim to make you 
(6) Tichina week. But if you are anx- 

4 ious to develop your talent with a 
& Mh} 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


IN EVERY STYLE FOR EVERY HANDWRITING 


Sample card of 12 SPENCERIAN 
different pens and PEN CO., 

2 good penholders 349 Broadway 
sent for 10 cts. New York 


successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, sénda copy of this picture, with 
6¢. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
<3 /andsamplelesson plate,andletusexplain. 
The W.L. Evans School of Cartooning, | 
@ ———» 313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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i} Equip Your Home With 
| Weslera Their 


TRADE MARK 


Sater phones 


OU can instruct your servants, and. talk with members of 


your family, from any room in the house. 


Simply step to 


nearest Inter-phone, push a button and talk. Saves steps. 


You can install in your home a private inter-phone system with two or more 


stations at a cost ranging from $6 per station up. 


The maintenance expense is 


no more than that for your front-door bell. 


Write to-day for Booklet No. 8247 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


EVERY BELL TELEPHONE 15° ~ 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


"SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT” 


New York Chicago . Saint Louis San Francisco 

Buffalo Indianapolis Equipment Kansas City Oakland 

Philadelphia Cincinnati for Every © Denver Los Angeles 

Boston Minneapolis Electrical Dallas Seattle 

Pittsburg St. Paul Need Omaha Salt Lake City 

Atlanta Milwaukee Oklahoma City Portland 

Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 

Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesberg Sydney Tokyo 
‘A WESTERN ELECTRIC TELEPHONE Address the House Nearest You “TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE” 
Fully Sharpen Your Own Get into the automobile business 
Guaranteed without any investment 


Razor Blades 


toabetteredgethan whennew. 
The“ Victor” AutomaticRazor 
Sharpenerstrops perfectly and easily 
all makes of razors. Simply slip in 
blade, pull handles to and fro and get 
the truest, keenest edge you eversaw. Each sharp- 
ener is fitted with full length, extra wide, specially 
treated strop. Agents write for terms and territory. 


The Victor Specialty Company, 540 E. Seventh St., Canton, 0. 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT 


A plain, easily-understood volume for all 
who have not had the opportunity of 
learning this subject thoroughly, or who 
have forgotten what they once learned. 
257 Pages. Requires noteacher. This 
great little book sent postpaid for 60 cents, 
Stamps accepted, leather binding $1. 


GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. fi 
Est. 1870. 4470 W. BellePl.,St. Louis, Mo. é 


Traveling Salesmen and Fountain Pen Ink 


are often unable to meet, and the bell boy’s hurriedly sent for. 
Premo Ink Pellets are always at hand when the travel- 


ing. salesman carries them in his vest pocket. A little 
water and your fountain pen is ready for use. 


rs 


Agents wanted everywhere for the great traveling 


~ salesman’s vest pocket ink; or for anyone who uses 
a fountain pen. Ask for No.1 circular. Special terms to the trade, 
THE PERFECTION SPECIALTY CO., Box 561, Portland, Me. 
Ss 


Running Water Without Pumping Cost 
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Weill enable you to getinto the automobile business. More than 
500 different towns need a new garage and automobile repair shop. 
Wesecure for youan agency that pays you $175.00 foreach car yousell. 
We supply all necessary tools. Under our system youlearn the entire 

ns business, chauffeur, repair man and mana- 
ger. You begin the course at home and can 
finish rightin a factory where cars are built. 
We furnish you employment the day you sign 
acontract with us; we wait for part of our pay 
outofyourprofits. Write for Plan No. Aand 
handsome catalogue telling about getting 
g started in the automobile business. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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remarkable typewriters in the world; as good 
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whose friendship may become invaluable 
should a fall take place. 

In dress the pickpocket is usually care- 
ful, even dandified. His appearance must 
be such as not to excite unfavorable com- 
ment in crowded ears and streets, because 
the public in general, when a hue-and-cry 
of “Thief!” is raised, will pursue some 
honest, ragged workman, rather than a 
seeming business man or clerk. In con- 
versation the d‘p is usually at home with 
the average man. He is often a product 
of our public schools and in rare cases 
he is a college man. The Western crook 
is very deft and clever. He is for the 
most part a man of good breeding who, 
through dissipation, has drifted into picking 
pockets. 

The Western dip is, asa rule, more open- 
handed than his Eastern associate in crime. 
These Western guns go onthe principle that 
it is cheaper to pay damages at once, even 
though the price be exorbitant, rather than 
take any chances of confinement. They 
languish terribly in jail. For their eager- 
ness to spend money in dodging the 
‘“dump” they have got themselves well 
disliked by Eastern crooks, just as heavy- 
tipping Americans in Europe are often dis- 
liked by their poorer compatriots en voyage. 
The reason is not far to seek. The Western 
freehandedness makes hard sledding for a 
local Eastern mob, when trouble falls, in 
the matter of bail and restitution. 

Western or Eastern, however, all pick- 
pockets are marked with certain general 
traits common to the whole genus—the fur- 
tive air, reticent bearing, and universal 
distrust of strangers until vouched for by 
some pal. Their vanity is everywhere the 
same, On their varied tricks and subter- 
fuges they pride themselves tremendously. 
Almost all of them boast freely of their 
accomplishments—which, in fact, entitle 
them to the rank of being the most ingen- 
ious and expert of criminals. Presence of 
mind, quick wit, agility, manual dexterity 
and a real knowledge of human nature— 
these are all prime requisites for a first- 
class pocket-thief, Most dips make it a 
point of honor to show off their skill to their 
friends, and always to give the public and 
the police ‘“‘something new” to wonder at. 


Like Whistling Girls 


The strength and deftness of a wire’s 
fingers are just marvelous. No good wire 
grabs pocketbooks, To do so would invite 
detection, as a fist is bulky in another man’s 
pocket. No, the method of abstracting the 
leather is in itself quite an art, called 
“scissors-making.”’ The first and second 
fingers are held close together, and so are 
the ring and little fingers. These two pairs 
are then opened, and the object to be 
stolen is gripped between them, with the 
hand flat in the victim’s pocket. Or, the 
grip is taken between the first and second 
fingers. The back of the dip’s hand is 
always kept toward the sucker, and the 
hand is held as far from the sucker’s body 
as possible in order to avoid suspicious 
contact. Sometimes the lining of the 
pocket is seized and pulled up, thus bringing 
the contents within reach of the fingers. 
Like whistling girls and crowing hens, 
of classic fame, pickpockets almost inva- 
riably come to some bad end. About the 
best that they can hope for, once they lose 
their nerve and manual dexterity with old 
age, is to drop into saloonkeeping or be 
““stowed away’’—placed as a ward-heeler 
on a padded pay-roll. Few of them, in- 
deed, do so well as this. The great major- 
ity drift lower and lower, from one mob to 
another not so good, until they sink to 
sneak-thievery, and so on, down and out. 
Dissipation, dope-habits and the gaming- 
table usually get them in the end. They 
are invariably flush today and broke tomor- 
row. Vagrancy and the jail gather them 
in, one by one. Disease ravages them. The 
potter’s field is their appointed place. 
Some work into higher forms of crime 
and suffer dire penalties. Even when they 
“square it’? and try to live honest lives, 
to make amends for the past, they are often 
persecuted bythepolice. Theyare arrested 
(even after years of honesty) at every cele- 
bration, street parade or public festival, till 
some turn bad again and die sworn enemies 
of that society which will not let them be. 
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Peggy 


E REACHED London one Sunday evening in June— Peggy and I. 
is a new woman and I amanoldone. Weare from Georgia. 
As our cab rolled leisurely through the quiet streets, past so many grave- 
browed arches and old friendly doorways, Peggy said: 
“TJ have the feeling that I am coming home to visit my grandmother.” 
| An hour later the illusion still held when we were settled in our lodgings and the maid 
‘had withdrawn. Peggy murmured drowsily from her bed: 
“All the time she was smoothing the covers and folding my things I wanted to ask: 
| Yes; but where is our grandmother? Shall we see her in the morning?’”’ 
| And the next morning we did, indeed, see her—the old grandmother town—all about 
us, peaceful, voluminous, gray-headed, with her tucking comb of ancient towers and 
Spires, green and sweet; with little children everywhere playing at her feet—a good old 
| soul of a town that gives the impression of having spent the greater part of her life in 
| prayer. Ishould never commit the sacrilege of calling London a city. It is the ancestor 
‘in the maternal life of every country village in the South that has a big house and a 
church-steeple in it. 
| Before we go any farther, however, I must introduce you to Peggy and myself and 
jegiisin more particularly how we came to embark upon these travels. 
As I have said, Peggy is a new woman. She is a slender young being, still in her 
ly twenties, who stands upon her feet gracefully, like a little tea-rose, bending 
yard you as if some gentle wind were forever blowing her in your direction. Still, she 
“a countenance that leaves you out—it is so uptilted, so pale and prayerful, and 
ests that she has just seen an angel beckoning to her over your head. Her own 
d is small, with the dark hair drawn close and sleekly braided and bound about it. 
er brows are delicately shaded interrogation points written horizontally above a pair 
| of large gray eyes. Her nose is designed chiefly to lift the scene of her face, which 
would otherwise have been cast too much in the mold of “Now I lay me down to 
sleep.” I mean that it has a point to it, secure and beautiful, between two very thin 
ostrils. And, though I should not go so far as to say that her mouth is all things to all 
i, it was evidently made for their ardent consideration; it is by nature so demurely, 
_ pinkly kissful, surmounted as it is upon a round, tenderly giving chin. 
‘ The Book That Peggy Did Not Finish 
‘ fpr to this the fact that she wears severely plain white linen frocks and a 
| £24 broadbrimmed white Panama hat, and you receive an accurate impression of 
Peggy, the Pharisee. For nothing could have been more misleading than her whole 
| appearance. You could not possibly infer from it that she was no longer the dear 
_Woman, but a new one. I attribute much of the trouble we had in England and on 
_ the Continent with would-be lovers to this deception. Just as one may see in a green 
meadow beside a pleasant stream a pretty house placarded ‘To be let,’’ so Peggy was 
herself a sign, a little token, labeled “To be loved”; but if the spirit of her had been 
| visible you would have beheld a small, fierce, eaglet-headed thing with sparrow wings 
| and canary-bird claws, bent upon pecking, flapping and scratching all mankind in the 
| ame of women’s rights! This was Peggy, inside and out, at the time she undertook 
this remarkable expedition in search of the upper and nether woman in the Old World, 
| which I shall describe off and on. 
 _ Her purpose was to prepare a guidebook about them, a sort of Baedeker of femininity, 
wing how women lived, under what restrictions, what the altitude of their minds 
| Was, the longitude of their civic rights. More particularly she purposed to record their 
relation or lack of relation to the women’s movement and to note the differences between 
and American women. Her book was to have appeared this winter but for a 
tance which I shall relate in the last chapter. Recently she presented me with 
nished manuscript—‘“ As a souvenir of our travels,” she said, laughing in a way 
plied that the thing was no longer of any interest to her. 
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Women, I believe, like cats, are subject to periods of aberration. You may pet a 
pussy-kitten—bring it up on cream and a pink cushion, with a blue ribbon round its 
neck; but suddenly some morning she disappears. So far as you know, she has no reason 
for disappearing; but she does. Sheis gone a long time; then quite as unexpectedly 
she reappears, thin, worn, with a tired look between her ears. She goes back to her 
saucer of cream, laps it, curls up on her cushion and purrs herself to sleep. That is the 
end of her movement, of her protest against the pussy-cat order of things. She settles 
into a faithful house-cat for the rest of her days. You do not know where she went or 
what she did while she was away. And I doubt if she remembers long. She had an 
aberration of cat nature. She may have been out in the woods somewhere trying to be 
alion. Thisis an exact history of Peggy’s travels and interests in the women’s movement 
in the Old World, and it is like that of most women who get the right opportunity to 
escape from it after they try going in it. I am not saying this should be so, you 
understand, but that it is so. So far, Nature has not fitted many women for carrying 
forward movements orreforms. Weare endowed the other way, with static dispositions— 
a sort of house-cat propensity for cream and cushions and kittens. 


Why the Creamfed Cat Left Home 


F COURSE, however, the cat really has a reason for leaving home, and women 
have nearly always a personal reason for joining a movement. They may act from 
principle afterward, but you may count on it they start on account of their feelings— 
some disaster to them. With Peggy it was the occasion of her having been disappointed 
in love for the last time in the spring before we started. Formerly a young woman 
in this predicament would have sighed herself into the gentle coma of old maidenhood, 
an example of constancy to romanticidealism. She would have embroidered and prayed 
away the remainder of her existence and been laid in her tomb at last a faded wreath of 
femininity tied with a true-lover’s knot in his memory. Now she burns his letters and 
joins the suffragists. She becomes one of the wriggles in their movement. And this is 
because her disappointment is of a new kind. She objects not to love, but to the quality 
of her lover. That was Peggy’s experience. She had had many proposals, but the 
trouble was she had acquired a college education exactly similar to that given to young 
men in America, and her trained intelligence withstood not the ardor of love, but the 
inferiority of her lover. ‘One does not want a husband,” she said to me, “who may, 
indeed, be able to provide for a wife and family, but whose real taste is for food, not 
art; and whose real passion is for finance, not for home or society!” 

It seems to me that we had better blunder along like the lilies of the field in our 
sweetheart youth and take less thought than women do now of the matrimonial morrow; 
but there you have it—one explanation of the persistently single woman in America and 
the reason why she becomes a suffragist instead of a wife. She thinks by voting she 
can improve things—especially men. Dr. Lionel Taylor, of Oxford, England, declares 
that, when girls between the ages of twelve and eighteen are made to pursue studies 
that develop the reasoning faculties, a certain feminine quality of the brain is actually 
destroyed; and that, if they do exceedingly well in such studies, they are denatured 
mentally as women. Peggy, poor child, had “majored” in mathematics and had 
received honorable mention for excellence in science. So, when in the course of 
Nature she should have accepted some one of her lovers and married, she experienced 
that aberration into common-sense that is so fatal to domesticity in women if it lasts. 
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And, though an infinite 
number of causes have led 
to the suffrage movement 
in America, this eclectic 
way of refusing sober, 
industrious men because 
they are not sufficiently 
cultured or interesting is 
peculiar to American 
women, and has had much 
to do with their joining the 
ranks of the suffragists. 
It;would be the exceptional 
one in England who re- 
fused any man sufficiently 
near her in the social 
order, even if she were a 
suffragist raised to the 
sixteenth power. The 
English suffragist aims to 
marry if she can; the 
American is resolved that 
she will not unless she gets 
exactly the pluperfect man 
she is looking for. 

All this fastidiousness 
about the kind of husband 
she did not want and an 
ardent interest in the 
suffrage, coupled with an 
independent income, led 
Peggy to undertake this 
tour of inspecting women 
in England and on the 
Continent with reference 
to writing the Baedeker of 
femininity already men- 
tioned. Iam her aunt, and 
I was obliged to accompany 
her because she threatened to go alone if I didnot. From 
June until November you might have trailed us through 
England and Europe by the suffrage dust Peggy kicked 
up, finding all the different kinds of women she could and 
tagging them in her notebook. Shescorned to practice the 
instinctive prudence of her sex and went alone to places 
in many of the large cities that must have frightened her 
guardian angel until his wing-feathers chattered. 

I am an old woman myself, with a figure developed 
largely by sitting down, and it was impossible for me to 
keep up with Peggy, who was always attending some meet- 
ing of the suffragists, or wrestling sympathetically with 
them over the problem of bettering the condition of girls 
whose fingers are paralyzed by working in lead, or of the 
thousands of women in England who make bricks with 
their hands, and of other thousands who labor in the coal 
mines—to say nothing of the tens of thousands in the 
factories and shops. I spent the greater part of my time 
in quieter tea-table corners observing women in general 
and setting down these impressions, having it in mind to 
help Peggy with her Baedeker, because it seemed to me, in 
her ardor about the new woman, she might fail to get 
enough about the old-fashioned ones—and there must be 
more of these in England than in any other country. 


Etiquette for Americans in London 


SHALL begin by setting down here some rules of eti- 

quette that should govern American women when they 
meet English women socially. 

First —Do not put on your prettiest frock when invited to 
atea-party. They will, but they do not like the instinctive 
stylishness of American women. And be sure to get a 
feather boa and a parasol. Wear the boa, even if it is the 
hottest day in July, and keep your parasol up even if you 
are on the lawn—eyen if the skies are so clouded that the 
whole land seems to be dreaming in a dim minster-aisle 
light. By their boas and parasols shall you know them— 
the English women—everywhere. Peggy used to amuse 
herself counting the number of ladies sitting or walking 
in their twilight gardens in the late afternoon with their 
sunshades u 

Second — Bares all your pleasant manners. Be as 
cool and glum as you can. This will be counted in your 
favor as dignity and reserve. English women are con- 
stantly calling attention to the bad manners of Americans. 
What they mean is their scandalous graciousness and 
friendliness. 

Third—Even if you are a very famous person and are 
known in your own country as a distinguished artist or 
sculptor or musician, do not mention anything you have 
ever done. They resent this as being especially indicative 
of our bad taste, our naive egotism. Meanwhile you must 
listen patiently while every one of them tells what she has 
done. Nothing can surpass the superior air with which 
she discusses her own performances, or even runs her hand 
into her pocket—they all have pockets—and takes out 
a little clipping, say, from the Lady’s Field, and permits 
you to read what the press says about her. And you must 


Except That They are More 


Audaciously Dressed 


continue to look interested while she quite gratuitously 
explains to you that her friends are so exclusive they never 
receive strangers—meaning, of course, Americans, 

Fourth—No matter how much you have enjoyed your- 
self, when you take your leave be careful not to say so. 
They will not understand. They will think you have been 
so complimented by their invitation that you are quite 
beside yourself with gratitude. 

In short, if you have made a dumb fool of yourself during 
the entire afternoon you may win the doubtful praise from 
them of being dubbed a ‘‘nice person.” If you are bright 
and charming, however, and talk entertainingly, they will 
enjoy you as they would an amusing matinée; but they 
will neither like nor trust you. There is certainly no other 
woman in the world toward whom they have such a strange 
instinctive antipathy as toward the American woman. 
The most attractive women I met in England were two 
Americans who had lived there so long they had with- 
drawn into a kind of glistening witty silence when in the 
presence of British ladies-at-arms. 

The Englishman does not feel the same aversion toward 
American women; but, on the other hand, he is unwilling 
to be attracted by them. He fights against this with heavy 
self-protection. He, also, disapproves of American women; 
and the frankness with which he tells you about it surpasses 
anything we know in the way of candor. 

‘Americans do not seem to have any background,” a 
very fine old gentleman said to me, wrinkling his brows and 
wagging his head deploringly. 

“Oh, yes, we have,”’ I replied. 

“What is it?”’ he demanded. 

“You,” I replied. ‘‘We have spread out, gone forward 
and done a good deal to improve ourselves; but every 
American claims the English and English history as his 
background. That is what you are for to us.” 

He was too outraged for speech. He could not have 
glared more indignantly if I had stolen his British Museum. 

Above everything, I should advise Americans to avoid 
all contact with the nobility of England, including their 
side lines of gentlefolk. I was deeply impressed with the 
effect of social servility these people have upon their own 
countrywomen in particular; and from what I could see 
they are extremely provincial, ill-bred persons. This is 
natural. The only contact they have with the life of the 
people is in administering the laws or charity to the poor. 
This gives them ugly, hectoring dispositions. An Amer- 
ican lady visiting in St. George’s Square went out one day 
and sat down in the old garden in the middle of the square, 
a sort of park for the people in that neighborhood, which 
is inclosed by iron palings. Presently an Englishwoman 
approached her and said very bruskly: 

“Do you know you are sitting in Lord So-and-So’s 
chair?” 

“No; I did not icnow it,” said the American, rising. 
“There is no name on it to indicate that it is private 
property!” 

“Well, itis; and he is too courteous to speak to you, but 
he has been staring at you for an hour. Why didn’t you 
get up?” 
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him; and if I had Ishot 
have thought him mere] 
an impudent fellow and. 
should have goneo 
sitting. In America ) 
man is not impolite wh 
speaks to a woman cou’ 
teously, but if he stares; 
her he is recognized as | 
rude person!”’ 

This serves as an ilu, 
tration of the sharpness; 
the American feminin 
tongue and of the dro 
impudence of the Englis. 
gentlewoman’s—an 
indicates why they vil 
on disliking one anoth | 
for at least another thoy 
sand years. 

There is the Smart s 
in England, which does ni. 
differ in appearance fro) 
the same class of people: 
home—except, if possibl 
they are more audacious} 
dressed. The first duche 
we saw was sitting in hi 
box at the theater, lookin 
like a very fine old whit 
Plymouth Rock hen at 
state fair—and she wi. 
sucking her tongue! I¢ 
not mean that all due] 
esses suck their tongue. 
but that any one of the) 
will do it, if it is her habi. 
before ten thousand pei 
ple, with a dignity that makes it a phenomenon of genti| 
ity rather than an absurdity—just as her daughter wi 
wear a-gown with the bodice cut down to the waisttg | 
behind if she decides to show that much of her beautif). 
spine. A woman is always to be pardoned if she unco) 
sciously lifts her skirts too far when she is out walkin; 
but I suppose if a girl should appear in Central Park durir| 
the doxology hour of the Sabbath day with her tight ski | 
slit from the bottom—back and front—more than halfwa} 
to her knees she would be arrested. And certainly one doi | 
not expect to see such a sight in a staid old Anglo Saal 
town like London; but there they were, the spoiled shir | 
tailed darlings of their lord and lady papas and mamma) 
striding along quite nonchalantly —and from church, min 
you! The English are never without their visible relic| 
however; and sitting in Rotten Row, like a strange specti| 
beside a living stream, wesaw a very old grand dame in hi | 
satin gown. She wore a white peruke exactly similar 1) 
that upon the head of the statue of King George III j) 
Trafalgar Square, tied with a black ribbon behind; ar 
upon her ancient wagging head was a black satin bonni 
made in the fashion of the seventeenth century. She he) 
a silver snuff-box in one hand and the handle of her paras 
in the other. One felt inclined to walk up to her and sa}, 

‘‘Madam, you have made a mistake; you have risen t¢| 
soon. This is not the Resurrection; it is the old Mayfa| 
you used to know, moved to Rotten Row!” | 
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That Which an English Woman Never Change 


HAT which puzzles the stranger most is the amazir 
hiatus between the lively, frolicsome English girl of tl 
better classes and her stolid mother. An English wome 
may change everything else, but not her expression afti 
she is thirty-five. From that time on her countenance 
no longer moved by any wind of the spirit. It is fixed, an 
corresponds in ‘voluminousness with the gathers in hi 
skirt behind. If she looks at you you feel as if the Abbey 
Westminster were giving you a cold, stony stare. If sl! 
smiles it is as if some wag had taken a red pencil and car 
catured the front of that dignified edifice. You feel the 
her smile is an impiety she has committed against her re 
nature. And it is a sort of discovery to find out how hi 
plastic youth is changed into this rigid mortar-and-stor) 
effect. The animation of the English girl is in her legs an) 
spine, not in her head. As she grows older, the prise 
house of custom closes its doors upon her. She is coole’ 
like a little planet made to revolve forever in a certai) 
orbit. She thinks, but her thoughts do not surprise ht 
enough to change her expression, because they are tl 
same thoughts her foremothers have had for a thousa 
years. One of the greatest miracles of our time is th 
escape of an ever-increasing number of these young’ ie 
into thesuffragemovement —but I shall offer an explanati 
of that later. : 
We heard so much from Englishmen about the idlene:, 


from the charge, I began to look about to see how th 
English women deceived their lords into thinking the 


ware industrious. As a matter of fact, they are quite as 
idle as our women except when they are administering 
some charitable fund; but they go about it more deceit- 
fully. Your English woman is always doing nothing when 
you see her with a few yards of lace and fine lawn, or when 
she has a lot of prettily hued skeins of silk and an embroid- 
ery frame, both very attractive to the masculine eye. I 
mean that practically she is not doing what he thinks she 
js—making something really useful. She really has her 
eyes demurely cast down, attracting him, giving him the 
playful opportunity to hold her skein while she unwinds 
it—and maybe gets her fingers tangled with his in the web 
of beautiful threads. American girls do not need to resort 
to such a subterfuge in order to attract a lover, and our 
older women of the idle class are too frankly interested in 
society to pretend they have this ancient darning-needle 
interest in life. There are a thousand ways to practice 
idleness honestly besides the way we do it, and the English 
women are past mistresses in all of them. 

So far, the Anglo-Saxon women are less morally meddle- 
some about their men than we are. I doubt if many of 
them try to ‘‘save” their husbands, as every American wife 
does at the start anyhow; and she usually keeps it up, even 
if she doesn’t save him from anything except the ‘‘use of 
tobacco.” This takes a good deal off the English woman’s 
mind, one can imagine, and accounts in part for the health 
and placidity of her being. If she marries a drunkard she 
lets him go on drinking, until she becomes a still more 
peaceful widow. I have not seen a single one of the better 
class with that drawn-down, careworn, anxious-hearted 


groups do, seeking from each topic a peg 
| on which to hang a few epigrams that 
_ might be retold in the lip currency of the club — 
 Steingall, the painter, florid of gesture and 
} effete, foreign in type, with black-rimmed 
_ glasses and trailing ribbon of black silk that cut 
' across his cropped beard and cavalry mus- 
aches; De Gollyer, a critic, who preferred to 
known as a man about town, short, feverish, 
isive, who slew platitudes with one adjective 
and tagged a reputation with three; Rankin, 
- the architect, always in a defensive explanatory 
itude, who held his elbows on the table, his 
iands before his long sliding nose, and gestured 
th his fingers; Quinny, the illustrator, long 
d gaunt, with a predatory eloquence that 
rged irresistibly down on any subject, cut it 
surrounded it, and raked it with enfilading 
exten satire; and Peters, whose methods of 


xistence were a mystery, a young man of 
ty, who had done nothing and who knew 
ery one by his first name, the club postman, 
ho carried the tittle-tattle, the bon mots and 
he news of the day, who drew up a petition a 
k and pursued the house committee with 
laily grievance. 

About the latticed porch, which ran around 
2 sanded yard with its feeble fountain and 
ile evergreens, other groups were eying one 
other, or engaging in desultory conversation, 
pressed with the heaviness of the night. 

the round table, Quinny alone, absorbing 
ergy as he devoured the conversation, having 
ted Steingall on the Germans and Arche- 
gy and Rankin on the origins of the Lord’s 
er, had seized a chance remark of De 
lyer’s to say: 

“There are only half a dozen stories in the 
rid. Like everything that’s true jt isn’t 
le.” He waved his long, gouty fingers in the 
ection of Steingall, who, having been silenced, 
egarding him with a look of sleepy indiffer- 
“What is more to the point, is the small 
ber of human relations that are so simple 
and yet so fundamental that they can be eter- 
played upon, re-dressed, and reinterpreted 
every language, in every age, and yet remain 
exhaustible in the possibility of variations.” 
“By George, that is so,’”’ said Steingall, wak- 
up. “Every art does go back to three or 


i ad 


a is true! We invent nothing, nothing : 
__ “Take the eternal triangle,” said Quinny hurriedly, not 
d ender his advantage, while Rankin and De Gollyer 
nm a bored way continued to gaze dreamily at a vagrant 
‘or two. “Two men and a woman, or two women and 
_ Obviously it should be classified as the first of the 


expression so common among American wives. On the 
other hand, she bears healthier children and more of them. 
Nine appears to be a satisfactory number of offspring in 
an English home, though many have to content themselves 
with less; but they all want children. A very distinguished 
gentleman, himself the father of nine, showed me the 
photograph of a beautiful woman, a relative. 

“She never had any children,” he said sadly. ‘It was 


’ the tragedy of her life!” 


An Englishman thinks he has said the best thing possible 
of a young girl when he comments upon her health and 
physical vitality, and of an older woman when he says: 
“She is a splendid mother.” 

On Sunday morning at the same hour that the pageant 
is passing along Rotten Row, in Hyde Park, at Hounds- 
ditch, in Whitechapel, there is a sale of old clothes in 
progress. This accounts for the fact that so many women 
and children in London and other large cities of England 
look as if they had come not out of a ragbag, but out of 
some old horsehair trunk in the attic. For these second- 
hand clothes are a staple part of the charity organizations. 
They are bought by the working classes even more than 
they are given to the poor. Thus the maid in the lodgings 
where you stay may not receive enough wages to buy her 
clothing. They are furnished to her by ‘“‘the ladies”’ of 
whatever organization happens to be looking after her. 
She may be the daughter of respectable parents; but, 
where the family consists of half a dozen or more children 
and the father receives from twelve to twenty shillings a 
week, it will be seen that the girl is virtually a pauper, even 
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Each Guest Had Had a Dozen Opportunities in the Course of the 
Time She Had Been in the Kitchen 


great original parent themes. Its variations extend into 
the thousands. By the way, Rankin, excellent opportunity, 
eh, for some of our modern painstaking unemployed 
jackasses to analyze and classify.” 

“Quite right,’ said Rankin without perceiving the 
satirical note. ‘‘Now there’s De Maupassant’s Fort 
comme la Mort—quite the most interesting variation— 
shows the turn a genius can give. There the triangle is the 
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if she works ten hours a day. The effect of the appearance 
of these lower classes of women is incredible, for it seems 
that the gentility keep their old things a long time before 
they give them away. You may see women in Spring 
Gardens, round St. James’ Palace, in the Kensington 
Gardens, on the streets, everywhere, wearing frocks made 
in the fashion of twenty years ago—not one here and there, 
but literally hundreds dressed in every conceivable anti- 
quated fashion. One sees that, by comparison, the reigning 
ambition of even the poor of our sex in America is to be 
stylish, while the desire of the English women of the same 
class is to get something to wear which is serviceable and 
cheap; though in Scotland the working girls and women 
achieve a certain effectiveness in dress. 

The landladies in London attract immediate attention. 
They have a passion for capes and little narrow box-shaped 
bonnets, which they tie under their chins. I counted 
thirty-two one hot morning in July, going by to the 
“stores,”’ all wearing capes and bonnets, many of them 
grotesquely garnished with passementerie and ribbons and 
feathers. Any one of them would suffer martyrdom to 
save a threepence. They are astonishingly well informed 
about everything that goes on in the political or industrial 
world, and there is not one of them who does not know 
more than the Lord does about every gentle family in the 
neighborhood. Their industry and content are amazing. 
You ring for your bath—and immediately the landlady 
and the maid climb four flights of stairs, each bearing two 
great jugs—pitchers—of boiling hot water for the tub. 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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man of middle age, the mother he has loved in 
his youth and the daughter he comes to love. 
It forms, you might say, the head of a whole 
subdivision of modern continental literature.” 

“Quite wrong, Rankin, quite wrong,” said 
Quinny, who would have stated the other side 
quite as imperiously. “‘What you cite is a 
variation of quite another theme, the Faust 
theme—old age longing for youth, the man who 
has loved longing for the love of his youth, 
which is youth itself. The triangle is the theme 
of jealousy, the most destructive and, therefore, 
the most dramatic of human passions. The 
Faust theme is the most fundamental and 
inevitable of all human experiences, the tragedy 
of life itself. Quite a different thing.” 

Rankin, who never agreed with Quinny 
unless Quinny maliciously took advantage of 
his prior announcement to agree with him, 
continued to combat this idea. 

“You believe then,’’ said De Gollyer after a 
certain moment had been consumed in hair split- 
ting, ‘‘that the origin of all dramatic themes 
is simply the expression of some human emotion. 
In other words, there can exist no more parent 
themes than there are human emotions.” 

“JT thank you, sir, very well put,” said 
Quinny with a generous wave of his hand. 
““Why is the Three Musketeers a basic theme? 
Simply the interpretation of comradeship, the 
emotion one man feels for another, vital because 
it is the one peculiarly masculine emotion. 
Look at Du Maurier and Trilby, Kipling in 
Soldiers Three—simply the Three Musketeers.” 

“The Vie de Boheme?” suggested Steingall. 

“Tn the real Vie de Bohéme, yes,” said Quinny 
viciously. ‘‘ Not in the concocted sentimental- 
ities that we now have served up to us by 
athletic tenors and consumptive elephants!” 

Rankin, who had beensilently deliberating on 
what had been left behind, now said cunningly: 

“All the same, I don’t agree with you men 
at all. I believe there are situations, original 
situations, that are independent of your human 
emotions, that exist just because they are sit- 
uations, accidental and nothing else.” 

“As for instance?”’ said Quinny, preparing 
to attack. 

“Well, I’ll just cite an ordinary one that 
happens to come to my mind,” said Rankin, 
who had carefully selected histest. ‘‘In a group 
of seven or eight, such as we are here, a theft takes place; 
one man is the thief—which one? I’d like to know what 
emotion that interprets, and yet it certainly is an original 
theme, at the bottom of a whole literature.” 

This challenge was like a bomb. 

“Not the same thing.” 

“Detective stories, bah!”’ 

“Oh, I say, Rankin, that’s literary melodrama.” 
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Rankin satisfied, smiled and winked victoriously over 
to Tommers, who was listening from an adjacent table. 

“‘Of course your suggestion is out of order, my dear man, 
to this extent,” said Quinny, who never surrendered, ‘“‘in 
that I am talking of fundamentals and you are citing 
details. Nevertheless, I could answer that the situation 
you give, as well as the whole school it belongs to, can be 
traced back to the commonest of human emotions, curi- 
osity; and that the story of Bluebeard and the Moonstone 
are to all purposes identically the same.” 

At this Steingall, who had waited hopefully, gasped and 
made as though to leave the table. 

“T shall take up your contention,” said Quinny without 
pause for breath, “‘first, because you have opened up one 
of my pet topics, and, second, because it gives me a chance 
totalk.” He gave a sidelong glance at Steingall and winked 
at De Gollyer. ‘‘What is the peculiar fascination that the 
detective problem exercises over the human mind? You 
will say curiosity. Yes and no. Admit at once that the 
whole art of a detective story consists in the statement of 
the problem. Any one can do it. I can doit. Steingall 
even can do it. The solution doesn’t count. It is usually 
banal—it should be prohibited. What interests us is, can 
we guess it, just as an able-minded man will sit down for 
hours and fiddle over the puzzle column in a Sunday balder- 
dash. Same idea. There you have it, the problem—the 
detective story. Now why the fascination? Ill tell you. 
It appeals to our curiosity, yes—but deeper to a sort of 
intellectual vanity. Here are six matches, arrange them to 
make four squares; five men present, a theft takes place— 
who’s the thief? Who will guess it first? Whose brain 
will show its superior cleverness—see? That’s all—that’s 
allt iss 

“Out of all of which,” said De Gollyer, “the interesting 
thing is that Rankin has supplied the reason why the 
supply of detective fiction is inexhaustible. It does all 
come down to the simplest terms. Seven possibilities, one 
answer. 
and yet we will always pursue it to the end. The marvel 
is that writers should seek for any other formula when here 
is one so safe, that can never fail. By George, I could start 
up a factory on it.” 

“The reason is,’”’ said Rankin, ‘‘that the situation does 
constantly occur. It’s a situation that any of us might 
get into any time. As a matter of fact, now, I personally 
know two such occasions when I was of the party) and 
devilish uncomfortable it was too.” 

“What happened?” said Steingall. 

“Why, there is no story to it particularly. Once a mis- 
take had been made and the other time the real thief was 
detected by accident a year later. In both cases only one 
or two of us knew what had happened.” 

De Gollyer and Rankin each had similar incidents to 
recall. Steingall, after reflection, related another that had 
happened to a friend. 

“Of course, of course, my dear gentlemen,” said Quinny 
impatiently, for he had been silent too long, ‘‘you are 
glorifying commonplaces. Every crime, I tell you, 
expresses itself in the terms of the picture puzzle that you 
feed to your six-year-old. It’s only the variation that is 
interesting. Now quite the most remarkable turn of the 
complexities that can be developed is, of course, the well- 
known instance of the visitor at a club and the rare coin. 
Of course every one knows that? What?” 

Rankin smiled in a bored, superior way, but the others 
protested their ignorance. 

“Why, it’s very well known,” said Quinny lightly. “A 
distinguished visitor is brought into a club—dozen men, 
Say, present, at dinner, long table. Conversation finally 
veers around to curiosities and relics. One of the members 
present then takes from his pocket what he announces as 
one of the rarest coins in existence—passes it around the 
table. Coin travels back and forth, every one examining 
it, and the conversation goes to another topic, say the 
influence of the bicycle on domestic infelicity, or some other 
such asininely intellectual club topic—you know? All at 
once the owner calls for his coin. 

“The coin is nowhere to be found. Every one looks at 
every one else. First they suspect a joke. Then it 
becomes serious—the coin is immensely valuable. Who 
has taken it? 

“The owner is a gentleman—does the gentlemanly 
idiotic thing of course, laughs, says he knows some one is 
playing a practical joke on him and that the coin will be 
returned tomorrow. The others refuse to leave the situa- 
tion so. One man proposes that they all submit to a 
search. Every one gives his assent until it comes to the 
stranger. He refuses, curtly, roughly, without giving any 
reason. Uncomfortable silence—the man is a guest. No 
one knows him particularly well—but still he is a guest. 
One member tries to make him understand that no offence 
is offered, that the suggestion was simply to clear the 
atmosphere, and all that sort of bally rot, you know. 

““*T refuse to allow my person to be searched,’ says the 
stranger, very firm, very proud, very English, you know, 
‘and I refuse to give my reason for my action.’ 

“Another silence. The men eye him and then glance at 
one another. What’s to be done? Nothing. There is 


It is a formula, ludicrously simple, mechanical,. 


etiquette—that magnificent inflated balloon. The visitor 
evidently has the coin—but he is their guest and etiquette 
protects him. Nice situation, eh? 

“The table is cleared. A waiter removes a dish of fruit 
and there under the ledge of the plate where it has been 
pushed—is the coin. Banal explanation, eh? Of course. 
Solutions always should be. At once every one in profuse 
apologies! Whereupon the visitor rises and says: 


“Now I can give you the reason for my refusal to be . 


searched. There are only two known specimens of the coin 
in existence, and the second happens to be here in my 
waistcoat pocket.’ ” 

“Of course,”’ said Quinny with a shrug of his shoulders, 
‘the story is well invented, but the turn to it is very nice— 
very nice indeed.”’ 

“T did know the story,” said Steingall, to be disagree- 
able; ‘‘the ending, though, is too obvious to be invented. 
The visitor should have had on him not another coin, but 
something absolutely different, something destructive, 
say, of a woman’s reputation, and a great tragedy should 
have been threatened by the casual misplacing of the 
coin.” 

“‘T have heard the same story told in a dozen different 
ways,” said Rankin. 

“Tt has. happened a hundred times. 
continually happening,” said Steingall. 

“T know one extraordinary instance,’ said Peters, who 
up to the present, secure in his climax, had waited with a 
professional smile until the other guns had been silenced. 
“Tn fact, the most extraordinary instance of this sort I 
have ever heard.”’ 

“Peters, you little rascal,” said Quinny with a sidelong 
glance, “‘I perceive you have quietly been letting us dress 
the stage for you.” 

“Tt is not a story that will please every one,’’ said Peters, 
to whet their appetite. 

“Why not?” 

“Because you will want to know what no one can ever 
know.” 

“Tt has no conclusion then?” 

“Yes and no. As far as it concerns a woman, quite the 
most remarkable woman I have ever met, the story is 
complete. As forthe rest, it is what it is, because it is one 
example where literature can do nothing better than 
record.” 

“Do I know the woman?” asked De Gollyer, who 
flattered himself on passing through every class of society. 

“Possibly, but no more than any one else.” 

“An actress?” 

“‘What she has been in the past I don’t know—a pro- 
moter would better describe her. Undoubtedly she has 
been behind the scenes in many an untold intrigue of the 
business world. A very feminine woman, and yet, as you 
shall see, with an unusual instantaneous masculine power 
of decision.” 

“Peters,” said Quinny, waving a warning finger, ‘‘you 
are destroying your story. Your preface will bring an 
anticlimax.” 

“You shall judge,’”’ said Peters, who waited until his 
audience was in strained attention before opening his 
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It must be 


vee Rita Kildair iehied a ehamine Pit elor-iil 
studio, very elegant, of the duplex pattern, in-one of the 
buildings just off Central Park West. She knew pretty 
nearly every one in that indescribable society in New 
York that is drawn from all levels, and that imposes but 
one condition for membership—to be amusing. She knew 
every one and no one knew her. No one knew beyond the 
vaguest rumors her history or her means. No one had 
ever heard of a Mr. Kildair. There was always about her 
a certain defensive reserve the moment the limits of 
acquaintanceship had been reached. She had a certain 
amount of money, she knew a certain number of men in 
Wall Street affairs and her studio was furnished with taste 
and even distinction. She was of any age. She might 
have suffered everything or nothing at all. In this mingled 
society her invitations were eagerly sought, her dinners 
were spontaneous, and the discussions, though gay and 
usually daring, were invariably under the control of wit 
and good taste. 

On the Sunday night of this adventure she had, accord- 
ing to her invariable custom, sent away her Japanese butler 
and invited to an informal chafing-dish supper seven of her 
more congenial friends, all of whom, as much as could be 
said of any one, were habitués of the studio. 

At seven o’clock, having finished dressing, she put in 
order her bedroom, which formed a sort of free passage 
between the studio and a small dining room to the kitchen 
beyond. Then, going into the studio, she lit a wax taper 
and was in the act of touching off the brass candlesticks 
that lighted the room when three knocks sounded on the 
door and a Mr. Flanders, a broker, compact, nervously 
alive, well groomed, entered with the informality of 
assured acquaintance. 

“You are early,” said Mrs. Kildair in surprise. 

“On the contrary, you are late,’ said the broker, 
glancing at his watch. 
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“Then be a good boy and help me with the candles,” — 
she said, giving him a smile and a quick pressure of her 
fingers. 


He obeyed, asking nonchalantly: : 
“‘T say, dear lady, who’s to be here tonight?” 

“The Enos Jacksons.” y. 
“T thought they were separated.” 


“Not yet.” 
“Very interesting ! Only you, dear lady, would have 
thought of serving us a couple on the verge.’ : 
“Tt’s interesting, isn’t it?” 
“‘Assuredly. Where did you know Jackson?” 
“Through the Warings. Jackson’s a rather doubtful 
person, isn’t he?” ‘ 
“Let’s call him a very sharp lawyer,” said Flanders | 
defensively. ‘‘They tell me, though, he is on the ie 
side of the market—in deep.” 
“And you?” 
“Oh, 1? I’m a bachelor,” he said with a shrug of hs 
shoulders, ‘ ‘and if I come a cropper it makes no difference,” 
“Is that possible?” she said, looking at him quickly. | 
“Probable even. And who else is coming?” . | 
“Maude Lille—you know her?” > | 
“T think not.” ; 
“You met her here—a journalist.” _ | 
“Quite so, a strange career.’ | 
“Mr. Harris, a clubman, is coming, and the ee | 
Cheevers.” , 
“The Stanley Cheevers!” said Flanders with so ve | 
surprise. ‘‘Are we going to gamble?” | 
“You believe in that scandal about bridge?” | 
“Certainly not,” said Flanders, smiling. ‘You see 1 
was present. The Cheevers play a good game, a well 
united game, and have an unusual system of makes, | 
By-the-way, it’s Jackson who is very attentive to Mrs, 
Cheever, isn’t it?”’ r a 
“Quite right.” . | 
“What a charming party,” said Flanders flippantly. 
“And where does Maude Lille come in?” 
“Don’t joke. She is in a desperate way,” said Mrs. | 
Kildair, with a little sadness in her eyes. "a 
“And Harris?” f 
“Oh, he is to make the salad and cream the chicken.” — 
“ Ah, I see the whole party. I, of course, am to add the he 
element of respectability.” . ! 
“Of what?” 7. 
She looked at him steadily until he turned 7 
dropping his glance. ; 
“Don’t be an ass with me, my dear Flanders.” 

“By George, if this were Europe I’d wager you = 
the secret service, Mrs. Kildair.”’ = | 
“Thank you.” 7 

She smiled appreciatively and moved about the studio, | 
giving the finishing touches. "The Stanley Cheevi ers 
entered, a short fat man with a vacant fat face and aslo 
moving eye, and his wife, voluble, nervous, overdressed | i 
pretty. Mr. Harris came with Maude Lille, a woman 
straight, dark, Indian, with great masses of somber hair halt 
in a little too loosely for neatness, with thick, quick lips and 
eyes that rolled away from the person who was talking | to 
her. The Enos Jacksons were late and still agitated as they 
entered. His forehead had not quite banished the scowl, 
nor her eyes the scorn. He was of the type that never lost 
his temper, but caused others to lose theirs, immovable. 
his opinions, with a prowling walk, a studied antagonism 
in his manner,' and an impudent look that fastened i 
unerringly on the weakness in the person to whom he spoke, \ 
Mrs. Jackson, who seemed fastened to her husband by an. 
invisible leash, had a hunted, resisting quality back “at 
certain desperate dash, which she assumed rather than felt 
in her attitude toward life. One looked at her curio’ 
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and wondered what such a nature would do in a crisis, with, 
a lurking sense of a woman who carried with her her own 
impending tragedy. As soon as the company had been 
completed and the incongruity of the selection had been 
perceived, a smile of malicious anticipation ran the rounds, 
which the hostess cut short by saying: i 
“Well, now that every one is here, this is the order of 4 
the night: You can quarrel all you want, you can whisper 
all the gossip you can think of about one another, but) 
every one is to be amusing! Also every one is to help with) 
the dinner—nothing formal and nothing serious. We may 
all be bankrupt tomorrow, divorced or dead, but tonight we 
will be gay—that is the invariable rule of the house!” 
Immediately a nervous laughter broke out and the) 
company chattering began to scatter through the rooms. 
Mrs. Kildair, stopping in her bedroom, donned @ 
Watteaulike cooking apron, and slipping her rings from 
her fingers fixed the three on her pincushion with a hatpin. 
“‘Your rings are beautiful, dear, beautiful,’ said the low 
voice of Maude Lille, who with Harris and Mrs. Cheeve} 
were in the room. 
“There’s only one that is very valuable,” said Mrs. 
Kildair, touching with her thin fingers the ring that lay 
uppermost, two large diamonds, flanking a magnificent) 
sapphire. a 
“It is beautiful—very beautiful,” said the journalist, 
her eyes fastened to it with an uncontrollable fascination. n.) 


ib he put out her fingers and let them rest caressingly on the 
Sapphire withdrawing them quickly as though the contact 
had burned them. 

“Tt must be very valuable,’ she said, her breath catch- 
ing a little. Mrs. Cheever, moving forward, suddenly 
looked at the ring. 

“Tt cost five thousand six years ago,”’ said Mrs. Kildair, 
freee down at it. “‘It has been my talisman ever since. 
For the moment, however, I am cook; Maude Lille, you 
“are scullery maid; Harris is the chef, and we are under his 
a Mrs. Cheever, did you ever peel onions?” 


| 
| 


| “Good Heavens, no!’’ said Mrs. Cheever, recoiling. 
“Well, there are no onions to peel,” said Mrs. Kildair, 
jaughing. “All you'll have to do is to help set the table. 
‘On to the kitchen!” 
_ Under their hostess’ gay guidance the seven guests began 
‘to circulate busily through the rooms, laying the table, 
grouping the chairs, opening bottles, and preparing the 
material for the chafing: dishes. Mrs. Kildair in the 
‘itehen ransacked the ice box, and with her own hands 
beered the fines herbes, shredded the chicken and 
‘measured the cream. 
_ “Flanders, carry this in carefully,” she said, her hands 
iin a towel. ‘Cheever, stop watching your wife and put 
the salad bowl on the table. Everything ready, Harris? 
All right. Every 
one sit down. I'll 
ibe right in.” 
| She went into 
her bedroom, and 
divesting herself of 
her apron hung it 
inthecloset. Then 
‘going to her dress- 
ing table she drew 
‘the hatpin from 
the pincushion and 
carelessly slipped 
therings on her fin- 
gers. All at once 
she frowned and 
looked quickly at 
herhand. Only 
two rings were 
there, the third 
ring, the one with 
the sapphire and 
the two diamonds, 
Was missing. 
| “Stupid,” she 
-saidto herself, and 
returned to her 
dressing table. 
“All at once she 
pped. She re- 
‘membered quite 
| clearly putting the 
‘pin through the 
three rings. She 
jmade no attempt 
b search further, 


jbutremained with- 
‘out moving, her 
‘fingers drumming 
slowly onthe table, 
her head to one 
side, her lip drawn 
ina little between 
herteeth, listening 
with a frown to 
the babble from 
the outer room. 
Who had taken 
‘the ring? Each guest had had a dozen opportunities 
in the course of the time she had been in the kitchen. 
- “Too much time before the mirror, dear lady,’’ called 
out Flanders gayly, who from where he was seated could 
see her. 

“Tt is not he,” she said quickly. Then she reconsidered. 
“Why not? He is clever—who knows? Let me think.” 

To gain time she walked back slowly into the kitchen, 
a head bowed, her thumb between her teeth. 

“Who has taken it?” 

_She ran over the character of her guests and their situa- 
lions as she knew them. Strangely enough, at each her 
jmind stopped upon some reason that might explain a 
jsudden temptation. 

“T shall find out nothing this way,’’ she said to herself 
after a moment’s deliberation; “‘that is not the important 
thing to me just now. The important thing is to get the 
ring back.” - 

And slowly, deliberately, she began to walk back and 
forth, her clenched hand beating the deliberate rhythmic 
measure of her journey. 
ve minutes later, as Harris, installed en maitre over the 
aLing. dish, was giving directions, spoon in the air, Mrs. 
came into the room like a lengthening shadow. 
‘entrance had been made with scarcely a perceptible 


sound, and yet each guest was aware of it at the same 
moment, with a little nervous start. 

“Heavens, dear lady,’”’ exclaimed Flanders, ‘‘you come 
in on us like a Greek tragedy! What is it you have for us, 
a surprise?’’ 

As he spoke she turned her swift glance on him, drawing 
her forehead together until the eyebrows ran in a straight 


_ line. 


“T have something to say to you,” she said in a 
sharp, businesslike manner, watching the company with 
penetrating eagerness. 

There was no mistaking the seriousness of her voice. 
Mr. Harris extinguished the oil lamp, covering the chafing 
dish clumsily with a discordant, disagreeable sound. Mrs. 
Cheever and Mrs. Enos Jackson swung about abruptly, 
Maude Lille rose a little from her seat, while the men imi- 
tated these movements of expectancy with a clumsy 
shuffling of the feet. 

“Mr. Enos Jackson?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Kildair.’”’ 

“Kindly do as I ask you.” 

“Certainly.” 

She had spoken his name with a peremptory positiveness 
that was almost an accusation. He rose calmly, raising 
his eyebrows a little in surprise. 


Candles Flaring Up Like Searchlights on the White Accusing Faces 


“Go to the door,’ she continued, shifting her glance 
from him to the others. ‘‘Are youthere? Lockit. Bring 
me the key.” 

He executed the order without bungling, and returning 
stood before her, tendering the key. 

““You’ve locked it?” she said, making the words an 
excuse to bury her glance in his. 

‘As you wished me to.” 

“Thanks.” 

She tovk from him the key and, shifting slightly, likewise 
locked the door into her bedroom through which she had 
come. 

Then transferring the keys to her left ‘hand, seemingly 
unaware of Jackson, who still awaited her further com- 
mands, her eyes studied a moment the possibilities of the 
apartment. 

““Mr. Cheever?”’ she said in a low voice. 

“Yes, Mrs. Kildair.”’ 

“Blow out all the candles except the candelabrum on the 
table.” 

“Put out the lights, Mrs. Kildair?”’ 

“At once.” 

Mr. Cheever, in rising, met the glance of his wife, and 
the look of questioning and wonder that passed did not 
escape the hostess. = 
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“But, my dear Mrs. Kildair,” said Mrs. Jackson with a 
little nervous catch of her breath, ‘‘what isit? I’m getting 
terribly worked up! My nerves ——’” 

“Miss Lille?” said the voice of command. 

“ce Yies 7? 

The journalist, calmer than the rest, had watched the 
proceedings without surprise, as though forewarned by 
professional instinct that something of importance was 
about to take place. Now she rose quietly with an almost 
stealthy motion. 

“Put the candelabrum on this table—here,” said Mrs. 
Kildair, indicating a large round table on which a few 
books were grouped. ‘No, wait. Mr. Jackson, first clear 
off the table. I want nothing on it.” 

“But, Mrs. Kildair’’—began Mrs. Jackson’s shrill voice 
again. 

“That’s it. Now put down the candelabrum.” 

In a moment, as Mr. Cheever proceeded methodically 
on his errand, the brilliant crossfire of lights dropped in 
the studio, only a few smoldering wicks winking on the 
walls, while the high room seemed to grow more distant 
as it came under the sole dominion of the three candles 
bracketed in silver at the head of the bare mahogany table. 

“Now listen!’’ said Mrs. Kildair, and her voice had in it 
a cold note. ‘‘My sapphire ring has just been stolen.”’ 

She said it sud- 
: denly, hurling the 
news among them 
and waiting ferret- 
like for some indi- 
cations in the 
chorus that broke 
out. 

“Stolen!” 

““Oh, my dear 
Mrs. Kildair!” 

““Stolen—by 
Jove!” 

eae ONae Come 
mean it!” 

“What! Stolen 
here—tonight?”’ 

“The ring has 
been taken within 
the last twenty 
minutes,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Kildair 
in the same deter- 
mined, chiseled 
tones. “lam not 
going to mince 
words. The ring 
has been taken and 
the thief is among 
you.” 

For a moment 
nothing was heard 
but an indescrib- 
able gasp and a 
sudden turning 
and searching, 
then suddenly 
Cheever’s deep 
bass broke out: 


“Stolen! But, 
Mrs. Kildair, is it 
possible?”’ 


“Exactly. There 
is not the slightest 
doubt,” said Mrs. 
Kildair. ‘Three 
of you were in my 
bedroom when I 
placed my rings on the pinchusion. Each of you has 
passed through there a dozen times since. My sapphire 
ring is gone, and one of you has taken it.” 

Mrs. Jackson gave a little scream, and reached heavily 
for a glass of water. Mrs. Cheever said something inar- 
ticulate in the outburst of masculine exclamation. Only 
Maude Lille’s calm voice could be heard saying: 

“Quite true. I was in the room when you took them off. 
The sapphire ring was on top.” 

“Now listen!’’ said Mrs. Kildair, her eyes on Maude 
Lille’s eyes. “I am not going to mince words. I am not 
going to stand on ceremony. I’m going to have that ring 
back. Listen to me carefully. I’m going to have that ring 
back, and until I do, not asoul shall leave this room.”’ She 
tapped on the table with her nervous knuckles. “Who 
has taken it I do not care to know. All I want is my ring. 
Now I’m going to make it possible for whoever took it to 
restore it without possibility of detection. The doors are 
locked and will stay locked. I am going to put out the 
lights, and I am going to count one hundred slowly. You 
will be in absolute darkness; no one will know or see what 
is done. But if at the end of that time the ring is not here 
on this table I shall telephone the police and have every 
one in this room searched. Am I quite clear?” 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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SOME OF THE UNWRITTEN LAWS GE ENFORCED 
By STE J. Woodbury 


and good nature won me to Mr. 

Rockefeller at our first meeting. 
His operations had bereaved me. He 
had taken over first our customers, then 
our refinery; but now, for the vestiges 
of our goodwill he seemed to give his 
own freely. I could not realize that this 
gentleman, colorless of face and dress, 
was the ogre of the oilfields, the terror 
of whom ‘Venango County mothers 
warned their offspring: ‘“‘Run, children, 
or Rockefeller’ll get you!”” Harmless, 
almost humorous, was his air, and mild, 
urbane, soft-spoken his manner, as he 
paused in my laboratory, Number 
Twenty-eight of the suites in the Standard 
Oil Building — Cleveland —welcoming, 
with hands crossed behind his large 
figure, the heat from the baseburner that 
morning in 1879; and there was an elfin 
look in his eyes as he inquired: 

““Has any one given you the law of 
these offices? No? It is this: no one 
does anything if he can get anybody else 
to do it. You smile; but think it over. 
Your department is the testing of oils. 
You are responsible; but, as soon as you 
ean, get some one whom you can rely on, 
train him to the work, sit down, cock up 
your heels and think out some way for 
the Standard Oil Company to make some 
money.” Without another word he left 
the room as quietly as he had come. 


[Nene graces of courtesy, gentleness 


John D.’s Exerciser 


GAIN, I recall an incident, so far as 

I know, unusual if not unmatched. 

One afternoon, just before closing time, a 

young man who occupied an apartment 

by himself, where he was employed as 

accountant, rushed into my quarters 
pale and agitated, exclaiming: 

“T’ve lost my job! I’ve got to go! 
I’ve insulted John D.’’—the office name 
of Mr. Rockefeller. ‘It was this way,” 
he continued, after collecting himself: “‘ You recollect my 
telling you of a wood-and-rubber contrivance that had 
been put up in my room and of the man who came 
every day to pull and haul at it for exercise? Well, the 
thing was a nuisance. So this morning when he came in I 
told him I wouldn’t stand for it any longer; that he was to 
take his contraption out of my place and put it somewhere 
else. He said, ‘All right!’—he’d have it removed; and, 
sure enough, when I returned after lunch it had been taken 
away. 

“But now—what do you think? I have just come 
from the barrel department, where I went to make my 
day’s report to McGregor; and he was saying to this 
same man: ‘All right, Mr. Rockefeller, I will have the 
figures ready for you.” Now what shall I do?” asked 
the distracted accountant. 

I advised him to return to his work as usual and to try 
to see Mr. Rockefeller the next day and apologize; but 
efforts for an interview were unavailing. No apology was 


““The End Has Come. Coal 
Oil is Not Enough for the Standard’”’ 
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“*Run, Children, or Rockefeller’tl Get You!”* 


rendered. Nothing more was said about the occurrence— 
and the needlessly alarmed man was occupying his position 
as usual when I left the company. 

It was not strange that he could not find Mr. Rocke- 
feller. He was by desire an insulated man. His was the 
least-known face in the offices. He was reported to inhabit 
them three hours a day; but his appearances and disap- 
pearances were curtained, suggested private approaches, 
withdrawn stairways and corridors. 

“Mr. Rockefeller is unobtrusive,”’ 
the secretaries. 

“Unobtrusive! Heissly. I never have seen him enter 
the building or leave it. No one knows when he comes or 
goes. And yet the other day, when I was at work at my 
standing desk over there, all at once he stood by my side. 
With a polite ‘Permit me,’ he began turning page after 
page of one of the books. ‘Very well kept—very, indeed,’ 


I remarked to one of 


he said. Then he stopped at a page and pointed out a mis- 
take of entry: 


‘A little error here; you will correct it?’ 
And he was gone. And I will take 
my oath that it was the only error 
in the book!” 

Rehearsed? Ido not know; per- 
haps instinctive! Since his child- 
hood days of “Ledger A,” the lobes 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s brain have been 
an automatic account. Figures are 
as near his soul now as when its 
chief joy was a successful trade. 
They have even invaded the one 
primitive taste left him—that for 
Nature, until it is hardly authentic. 
In the first chapter of his Remi- 
niscences he tells of his landscape 
tree transplanting; and the glee 
and gayety in the narrative appear 
not in the beauty of the thing, but 
in its profit, although it is only a 
transfer of pockets. Pocantico is 
charged and Lakewood credited. 
The real frolic, the supreme delight, 
is that of the bargainer, raising trees 
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flauzefittee._ 


weather rendered the objectionable process no lo 


4 ; 
at “‘five or ten cents” and selling them 
to himself ‘‘at a dollar and a half or ? 
dollars.” 

I return to the pleasant mystery ths 
veiled his movements and to his st 
agreeable manners. 


He was persu: | 
aswell. Irecall the experience of Toe 
our refining superintendent, in the earl 
days of Rockefeller & Andrews. | 
“T was buying residuum of them,’ 
related Turner. ‘One day I went { 
Mr. Rockefeller to return an invoice for 
ten barrels. I handed it to him, informing 
him that he had sent me, by mistake. 
perhaps, not residuum but tar, Tera 


me ortoany one. Three times I eai 
myself going out of that office with 
invoice in my hands, accepting the stuff. 
Finally I realized what a fool he was 
making of me. I didn’t dare listen to. 
him any longer. I just ran back from the 
door, threw down the invoice on his desk 
and yelled at him, ‘It’s tar; that’s all it, 
is. Iwon’t haveit!’ and gotout. Iknew| 
I’d be beat if I listened to him again, 
He sent for the tar all right, for the 
barrels were good for something. | 
he’s slick!”? 3 | 

That was Mr. Rockefeller’s temper 
mental advantage—attracting people to 
do what he wanted them to do. Inan 
interview in Compiégne, France, he said’ 
of himself: ‘It is chiefly to my confi- 
dence in men and my ability to inspire 
their confidence in me that I owe 
success in life.” I was to feel the 
fascination myself. 

Early in the first spring of my | i 
ment, tabulations of the determination 
of the oil qualities in the products =| 
to my department from the Cleveland 
refineries for analysis were required by 
the sales-office in the form of signed! 
certificates. These were sent out to the! 
larger customers with bills of lading and) 
of sale, in a way substantiating the latter; | 
for I was quite well known, especially by 
railroad and railroad-supply buyers, in the interior and 
southern states, and my indorsement that a certain run or 
blend of marketed oil possessed the qualities it was sold iar 
had character. 

All went well until cold weather; then complaints | 
to come in that carloads of lubricating oil that my certifi-. 
cates pronounced to be fluid at zero ees Sy ata much 
higher temperature. Upon retesting I found that the 
sensitiveness to cold charged was a fact. I was mystified; 
for the oils had, when received from the refineries, s a 
the test of the zero ice-chamber. For weeks I sought the | 
cause of the deterioration. Finally I discovered and 
reported it to Mr. Rockefeller. 


| 


“a 


The Oil That Went Wrong 


nt ees are too niggardly in making the cold-test oils. 
Genuine permanent cold-test oils cannot be made in) 
the way the refineries are working.” a 
“How do you know?” 4 . 
“The samples go back. They are all right at first, but | 


they do not stay; and the reason is that the manufactured 
products from which they come are artificialized. Light 
ends, lowgrade kerosene—even naphtha—are pumped i 
as instead of the natural zero oil that should be their 
ase 
“Do you visit the works and witness the manutactifa 
“T do not see the oils mixed; but I have noticed in al 
the yards during the last few weeks, since the weather 
made cold-test oils necessary, the small amount 0 
Franklin oil* on hand—and, small as it is, it does no 
materially lessen. What they do in the works is to combine 
their Oil City or Bradford stocks with distillates. These, 
of course, defy any cold and the blend is bound to be 
satisfactory at first; but soon the volatile fluids vaporiz Zi 
and the oil shows its native weakness.” 
“This is interesting. I will have it looked into.” 
The discreditable products continued until wa 


*From Franklin, Pennsylvania, was obtained the only 0 


it had twice the value of any other crude, 


essary. InSeptem- ‘ 
r, 1880, however, the 
_bfineries began turn- 
t heout weak oils again; 
nd again I was forced 
9 remonstrate, telling 
fr, Rockefeller that 
-arsimony was keep- 
ag out the essential 
‘panklin. He was 
erypleasant. Inever 
‘new him to be other- 
‘yise about anything, 
_s if his manner par- 
ook of the article he 
_ealt in; but this was 
_ shat he said: 
“TJ don’t think I 
jould bother about 
his any more. You 
jad better go ahead just 
‘syou’ve been doing.” 
_ Now the company, 
_,otwithstanding the 
- mmense volume of oil 
t handled, was in no 
lense a jobber or 
_vholesaler. Its policy 
yas the suppression of 
niddlemen. After the 
nassacre the vast field was made distinctly provincial, sep- 
wated into geographic but articulated sections organized 
‘mder agents, resident and salaried. I had spent years in 
he territory and was acquainted with all the large con- 
yumers.. Their trade was an object to the various inde- 
sendent oil companies still competing. How well were the 
_ 3tandard’s agents succeeding? Would not a friendly visit 
so them by an experienced man from the central offices be 
judicious? I ventured the suggestion. It was adopted. I 
_jwas forthwith sent out among the stations. 
M My report on return was not, on the whole, encourag- 
ing. The subsidiary branches were generally well manned 
f and all of them bountifully supplied. Moreover they had 
zarte blanche to cut prices—a resort impossible for their 
_ompetitors, with their margins already minimized by the 
j partial freight tariffs, double-acting drawbacks on supplies 
to themselves and rebates to the Standard allowed by 
le railroads. Then our branches enjoyed the advantage 
_ of carrying stocks for their customers, with its incidental in- 
- duecement of immediate supply not subject to the numerous 
elays of transportation inflicted upon the outsiders. 
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Eating Up the Little Fellows 
‘(oe competitors’ customers were obliged to inconve- 
_‘\/nience themselves by ordering in advance of their wants, 
with liability to disappointment; while the Standard’s serv- 
lice was prompt, trustworthy and very convenient. The 
\delivery wagons could be at the engine-room on an hour’s 
notice. Under such circumstances it was not difficult for 
ithe agents to effect the countermand of orders given to the 
Jopposition. And the opposition itself was being under- 
ined. Substantial rumors that the few independents 
surviving might not much longer be able to supply oil at all 
continually alarmed their customers. One by one the 
roses fell—and even the buds were being trimmed off for 
_ the nurture of the perfect flower, as John Rockefeller, Jr., 
afterward so aptly said. 
| Hardly a week passed but a plant surrendered. Firm 
after firm slipped into the body of the mollusk or became 
one of its tentacles. And of those that were left, who 
could tell which were really independent and which were 
already subordinate to the Standard and now merely mas- 
querading? All were in the toils of the powerful and exqui- 
sitely organized system. The time did not seem far away 
now when supplies would have to come from the Standard 
or not at all; and was it judicious to provoke its animosity 
|for the sake of continuing the purchase of certain favorite 
brands when others were pronounced “just as good’’—or 
|for the sake of patriotically bolstering a competition that 
already was so plainly losing its fight? 
| And yet the Standard’s agents were not getting the 
lubricant business. They were selling the burning oil; but 
/as regards profits, luminants are to lubricants as milk is to 
cream. Yet few of them knew anything about lubricating 
joils and compounds. Mr. Rockefeller, from the first, had 
|been only a “burning-oil’”” man. His refineries had been 
|run solely for kerosene and the lower inflammable distil- 
‘lates. The “stocks” and residue had been disposed of 
{to the compounders of lubricants for blending with 
animal and vegetable oils by processes familiar only to 
themselves. 

When the agents had been selected they were mainly 
merchants or clerks promoted, acquainted only with the 
five-gallon oilcan and the house-wagon. They could repre- 
at to large lubricating-oil consumers the brands sent for 
keting; but they did not understand how they were 
e or for which, among the diversity of uses, they were 


“*A Little Error Here; You Will Correct It?” 


adapted. Against educated men, trained to their 
profession, who could talk intelligently concerning 
the viscosity, specific gravity, evaporating point, 
and so forth, of oils, and the different classes of ma- 
chinery they were designed for, our agents could 
only oppose what they committed to memory 
from the circulars sent them from Cleveland. 

To make the situation plain, I sub- 
mitted with my report of inspection on 
my return a prepared circular letter 
asking for especial attontion to lubri- 
cants, which I suggested should be sent 
to each agent. A list of the agent’s 
present customers and of all lubricant 
buyers in his district was requested, with 
his reasons for not supplying them. 
These letters, I believed, if conscien- 
tiously followed out, would at least per- 
form the service of advertising in plain 
black and white, both to the principals 
at headquarters and to each agent in 
the field, just how far the trade was 
being covered, and would be a basis for 
future measures. 

In a week my form-letter came back 
from the sales-department, but changed. 
The inquiries had been retained, but 
werereénforced by others. My contribu- 
tion had been but an inadequate basis. 
These new forms were adroit. They 
called upon the agent for monthly statements, not only 
of all products sold by himself but of all sold by any 
one else. Lists of all resident dealers and outside supply- 
ing establishments were required. Opposite the column 
asking for addresses of oil-consumers were others headed: 
“Their present sources of supply?’’ ‘Amounts and 
brands?” Specifically the agent was called upon to fur- 
nish an accounting of all oil products appearing in his 
territory and to trace their origin, destination and history, 
so far as possible, from shipper to consumer! I was 
complimented on the inspection and informed that I could 
immediately prosecute the work. 

“But not with these?” 

“Certainly; your blanks are good, but they do not 
go far enough. We do not intend merely to grasp the 
situation—we must control it.” 

‘But this is espionage. I cannot stand over these men 
and make them go after these details.” 

My statement was at once censured. The discussion 
was long and earnest. It disclosed that this was to be one 
of the ways by which the Standard Oil Company pro- 
posed to get the trade in the commodities it dealt in— 
and that I was to be this part of the machinery. I 
resigned. 

This conversation was not with Mr. Rockefeller, nor do 
I know that he was aware of the requisitions referred to. 
They, with other ophidian methods, may have been 
employed under the egis of the company, of which its 
president did not approve. Indeed, he regrets in his 
Reminiscences—which occasion these—that ‘‘employees, 
overzealous, were acting in violation of the expressed and 
known wishes of the company.” 

The regret must have limitations. It should be con- 
fined, perhaps, to the poaching of ambitious agents; for, 
so far as I know, never was overzeal in efforts to “control 
the situation,’ as my associate phrased it, disapproved. 
On the contrary, the entire atmosphere of the offices was 
warm to them—and why not, since they were the fuel? 
The regnant principle throughout, under which all the 
work was done, was first, last and all the time to play 
the game; that the Standard Oil Company must do—must 
be—the oil business. ‘‘Overzeal’’ was an error on the safe 
side, a venial offense. 

Any corporation is but the projection of its master spirit. 
Its work is done by men of its own kind, who are his 
kind. They may sometimes go farther than he would 
have the nerve to go—but that is why they are there; 
and far better is that than for them not to go far 
enough. Results were what the master asked for. Details 
he need not know. He could be left to his own self- 
effacement. He had selected 
his staff. 

Mr. Rockefeller received at 
birth from his father his vigorous 
frame and his agile, hardy trad- 
ing instinct; but he was best born 
on his mother’s side. From her 
nobility came the careful train- 
ing to which he so readily re- 
sponded that he was a model 
boy, a model youth, a model 
young man. The better dis- 
position was not to have all the 
right-of-way; and, with the 
money mania accompanying 
emergence into active business, 
the dynamic, subtle inheritance 
from the father asserted itself too 


‘* vo One Does Anything if 
.He Can Get Anybody Else to Do It”’ 
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strongly; but it could not encroach upon the church habit, 
which had become his best possession. It is much easier to 
be good, now that he is affluent—virtus post nwmmos—but 
Mr. Rockefeller was always in his quaint auto-hypnotic way 
apiousman. And irreproachable habits, quite as much as 
business tact and address, were insisted on in the selection 
of his council, the under officers—and even the representa- 
tives throughout the country. I asked Mr. Rockefeller 
once why he did not oftener take over, with the establish- 
oe absorbed, the managers who had been in charge of 
them. 

“The men,” he said impressively, ‘‘who will do as they 
are told to do, without asking questions or exercising what 
they call their ‘judgment,’ are exceedingly rare; and they 
are not found among the leaders.” 


Traditions of the Office 


HE business world generally makes itself oblivious of 

a man’s private relations to society if his dealings in 
affairs are in accordance with accepted formulas; but not so 
with the Standard Oil Company. No man against whose 
manner of life there was rumor could be connected with it. 
One day the newspapers came out with reports of domestic 
infidelities on the part of one of the prominent officials. 
They were promptly investigated. He was summoned to 
headquarters and never returned to his field, which was 
handed over to inferiors. 

Outside of morality, it was felt by every employee in 
our big building that anything unconventional in dress, 
demeanor or style of living was disapproved of. Plain, 
simple, unostentatious himself, the president wanted no 
exhibitions of the money that was being made. This was 
his constant lesson and pattern to all subordinates. He 
showed what was expected of them by what he himself was. 
They were to reproduce him—to be exemplary, devout, 
reticent—and at the same time recognize public duties and 
be to the fore in charities. The music of the offices was 
keyed to the soft pedal. To conform, be commonplace 
and conventional, so that society should have nothing to 
criticise—this was the unwritten law for the entire bureau. 

His brother—in Cleveland—was a different type—free- 
mannered, companionable; the kind of man who smokes 
cigars spelled with an S. Moreover, he speculated on the 
Board of Trade—an unforgivable offense. Consequently 
he was persona non grata around the Standard offices; but 
when the raid swept all the rest of our home refineries his 
was spared; and so far as I know, Frank Rockefeller and 
the “ Pioneer” are doing business still at the old stand. 

F. M. Backus hoped it might be so with him. Mr. 
Rockefeller and himself had been old acquaintances, even 
friends. Since the early sixties, when each went into 
petroleum, the Backus plant had been turning out a 
few grades of lubricants, for which its founder had 
built a reputation. Its output of illuminating oil was 
incidental and, by contract, was delivered to the Standard. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s education having been simply illumi- 
nants, the attention of the Standard Company had been 
confined to them, and Mr. Backus believed it would be 
content with the accumulation of profit afforded by their 
control. One morning, however, he came into the office so 
downcast that he did not open the mail. Instead, he said 
to me, whom he was at the time educating in his branch of 
the oil business: “The end has come. Coal oil is not 
enough for the Standard. It has gone into the lubricating.” 

After Mr. Backus died, his wife unwisely carried on 
his business as best she could. The remnant of it was 
bought by the Standard. Because a lady was involved, I 
suppose, and perhaps because he was regretful that the 
necessity of expansion required the sacrifice of a former 
companion, Mr. Rockefeller has published in his Reminis- 
cences a long defense of the transaction. There can be 


apparently no other reason for breaking the judicious 
silence maintained regarding the many other deals of more 
voracious character. 


And his contention is correct. The 
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final payment for the refinery with its “goodwill” far 
exceeded its value after the Standard and Mrs. Backus 
were through with it. In this particular the Standard Oil 
Company has been defamed. In any other matters is it 
the slandered oil company? 

What of the muckraking? The term is worthy of 
rescue. It never meant a hunt for disgraceful details 
or concealed outlawries. It was and is the sifting and 
spreading of beneficial material. Taking the Standard 
Oil compost, what, first, of the name itself? 

At the time of its adoption the United States Govern- 
ment and the states had various standards of gravity, 
fire-test, color, and so forth, for the illuminating oils manu- 
factured from petroleum. The new company chose a name 
by which it guaranteed satisfaction of all these various 
demands in the oils it marketed. No one denies that from 
the beginning it has made good this assurance. 

Second, implicitly ‘‘Standard” stood for domestic 
administration. Here it certainly has been faultless. Its 
internal management has been as safe and steady as that 
of the Government itself. Its stability, trustworthiness 
regarding assumed business obligations, consideration for 
labor, and so forth, are not surpassed—are hardly 
approached by the foremost business associations of the 
commonwealth. Even in its earlier years when, wrestling 
with a new, mysterious, fluctuating and treacherous 
product, it was struggling for a foothold, heavy loans were 
granted it on slender securities mainly because of the char- 
acter it had already established. Its wage, salary and 
pension system has been more than just—has been gener- 
ous. It has never had a strike or a dissatisfied workman; 
and today no business organization cares for its veterans 
in their old age as does the Standard Oil Company. 

In business ethics, however, far from maintaining this 
criterion, its conduct has not made good the claim of its title. 

The judgment is just; and yet, I think, on some of the 
indictments injustice has been done. It should be stated 


that the practices by which the Standard earned its merited 
castigation were mainly representative of those congenial 
to its contemporaries; and, however they have been con- 
demned by casuists, men of business at large have not 


CANNOT tell it as ye wud, Denny,” confessed 
iI Hogan to the old switchman, while the night 

yard crew sat at attention; “‘’tis not in me to 
make truth as strange as fiction. And the Hogans 
were niver oraters in public, a curse on thim,” he 
continued in embarrassment. 

“‘Tt isnot in public,” observed the foreman encour- 
agingly; ‘‘and asno honest man can repate thesthory 
afther ye the Hogans cannot be blamed for your 
telling it.” 

The youngest switchman turned this answer over 
in his mind, furtively studying the foreman’s face 
meanwhile. 

“Sure, I can make nothing ay it at all,” he eid 
frankly. 

“Tt is a puzzle av a face,’”’ nodded Denny. 

“T did not mean the face,” declared Hogan, but 
the foreman looked at him so darkly that he hurried 
into wee eae to cate AAs ees : 


Tam O’Scatter was wancea newman on ah: Pacific 
Air Line, which was so called by reason av its being 
built over high trestles and bridges most av the way 
across the mountains. 

“Sure, ’tis like houlding the throttle on a comet,” 
says Tam the first time he tuk an ingine over it, 
and figuring the number ay times a thrain cud turn 
ind over ind befoore reaching the right av way he 
grew nervous, and wud aisily be startled whiniver a 
timber shuk out av the rotten ould trestles or a crazy 
box-car cast a wheel and began hopping across on 
the journal. 

"Twas not long befoore his hesitation was noticed 
at headquarthers and Tam was called up on the 
carpet. 

“Perhaps the time-card does not plase ye,” 
Doolin, the Gineral Superintindint. 

“Tt is a good time-card for thrains that run on 
the ground,” answered Tam respectfully. 

Doolin studied him carefully with wan cold green 
eye. ‘I thought so,” he said, for Doolin had great 
knowledge avy men. ’ 

“Ye are mistaken,” replied Tam politely. 

Said Doolin: “I am niver mistaken with this 
eye. O’Scatter,” he wint on, “ye came here with 
good papers and proved that ye know an ingine; it 
is hard to get good ingineers out here, so I hired ye. 
But, mind, it was as ingineer, and it is not part 
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disapproved of them, and this because they are American. 
To have been ultra-moral would have meant catastrophe. 
The company could never have succeeded if it had 
abstained from the use of weapons employed by its oppo- 
nents. Mr. Rockefeller may have known of the bruised 
urchin who told his teacher that the street was just full of 
boys looking for the one who wouldn’t strike back. That 
the Standard hit harder than its adversaries and hit some- 
times below the belt is true; and for this it deserves and 
has received public condemnation so effective as to end 
such operations. 

At that time, however, the railroads gave confidential 
and secret encouragement to any composition of talent 
and capital elaborating a new business. Manufacturers 
of harvesting machines, grain elevators, meat packers and 
other concerns got differentials as soon as they offered 
business in volume; and: the companies the Standard 
competed with, large and small, to the extent of their 
ability kept down production—sought partial and dis- 
criminating rates and rebates—appropriated processes of 
manufacture—exercised an elastic scale of prices—gave 
commissions to purchasers—were down to all the tricks 
of the trade. The number of them who would not have 
done much of what the Standard has been arraigned for 
is minute. 

The charge of illegitimacy in the Standard’s processes of 
manufacture is not sustained by the facts. It did seek and 
take where it could and as cheaply as it could the results 
of others’ experiments; but its best brands are its own. 
From its own laboratories has come the ennobling of such 
refractory crudes as those of Ohio and California. In the 
latter state it was a pioneer; and its long, patient and 
expensive campaign to redeem for any utility above that 
of fuel the California asphalt product is a story by itself. 
When the endless reservoirs of oil were uncovered, disclos- 
ing a wealth of petroleum unprecedented—save, perhaps, 
in Russia—local capital dreaded the coming of the Stand- 
ard; but it has been abreast of the situation. It has laid 
pipelines from the distant depositories to its great works 
on the seaboard at the northern boundary of Oakland; 
and thence, by lines of tank steamers, the product goes 
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to the Far-Eastern markets. Its friends are all those i it 
buys from and sells to. It has developed judiciously and 
fairly, side by side with the home associations, the stored 
deposits of the great West Coast oe with their 
valuable by-products. io 

Chicane still taints the ways of the Standard, but. 
main foundation and business structure are of better 
material. Tricks may build a small business—neyer g 
large one. A material factor in the creation of this 
monopoly has been unfair and now illegal and im 
nent contracts with transportation companies. But } 
be remembered that these were only made possible by 
offer of a volume of freight unapproached by any riy 
and this output had been reached by a rigid eco 
covering every item and extending over every department, 
It was concentration: in manufacture—the com} any 
doing its own cooperage, tinwork, and the like; in the! 
field—the torrents of the wells being regulated; in { e| 
refining—competition being eliminated. This concentra- 
tion has been the cause of the Standard’s supremacy} 
was original with its founder. 

The common belief that unifying and concentrating 
oil-properties was a preconcerted plan is a mistake. Harly 
in Mr. Rockefeller’s career an important refinery fell in his 
way. With his associates he gained possession of it. — 
saw the advantage and purchased another tentatively. — 
1872 a score more were cautiously acquired. The pur- 
chases of the Morehouse works in 1874; three-fourths of the 
Vacuum works in 1879; Tweddle’s large concern in Pitts- 
burgh; half of the Galena and ‘Uncle Joe”’ Sibley works’ 
at Franklin, and so forth, were but steps less hesitati 
taken toward advantages clearly to be recognized, not t 
gradual realization of a lupine scheme originally conceived 
and mapped out. The Backus, the American, the Republic 
and the rest of us went the way of the earth as the | 
establishments had, because we did not do enough busine 
and did not do it right. Mr. Rockefeller has now at | 
given us this explanation in his Reminiscences: ‘It wi 
never our purpose to interfere with a dealer who adequate 
cultivated his field of operations.” 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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2 
av your duty to ripen the fruit shipments as | | 
over the line. Ivery thrip ye run later; ye are not 
a dare-divil, O’Scatter!’’ 

“The more haste the less railroad men,” thi 
Tam, but the cold green eye is riddling him dha 
he answers bouldly that he will run to time or 7 
down ivery trestle on the division. | 

With that he steps off the carpet and goes down 
to the telygraph office, where Kitty Flanders is the 
operator for headquarthers business. 

Now the O’Scatters have always been men av 
quiet manner, with shrewd, pleasant faces. But 
Tam was more pleasant than all others put together 
and he had a crafty air, as though he must kape all 
his good humor a secret for reasons av his own. 

“Sure, ’tis the most marvelous jokes he fhe 
hoarded up,’ people told aich other; “they will be 
the death av us if he iver turns loose.” 

But he niver did, and so the people smiled at in, 
most frindly in the hopes av being taken into confi- 
dence whin he cud hould in no longer. 

Iver since he had come to the Air Line ae 
Flanders had felt the same intherest in him, and her 
blue eyes sparkled whin thinking: ‘Some day the 
humor av him will overflow, and I shall have some 
thing to laugh at for all times to come.” 

So on this morning she glanced up with her same | 
on the key and with a nod av welcome. Thin, the. 
‘message being sent, she inquired for a favorite av 
hers: ‘‘ Where is small Barney, the nephew, that} ye 
have not brought him in to visit me?” 

“He is out playing conducthor under the cars.” 

“Sure, it is great care ye take av him,” . 4 | 
Kitty indignantly; “no wonder your poor sister | 
left him to so watchful a man.” 

With that she hastened to the door and spying 
Barney across the thracks called him up to her. 

“Faith, he is safer under the cars ay this road 
than inside av thim,”’ remarked Tam. | 

“On the road ye grow reckless and think nothiag | 
av danger,” said the girl sharply; ‘‘but I warn ye, 
Misther O’Scatter, to be more watchful ay the boy 
or I shall stale him away from ye.” | 

“T cud not go unless Uncle Tam came along 
Barney tould her. 

“‘Thrue for ye,’ ’ said his uncle. 

“Well, that is more than I bargained fo 
answered Kitty, with a little blush. ~ 


' 


At this insthant a man entering the office tuk the group 
a his eye wan by wan. This was Dour, superintindint 
yy the Cafion Branch, which ran from the main line 
= ae the heart av the mountains to the big town av 
melter. 

“Good day to ye all,” he said in a pleasant voice that 
-delied his black luk, for the girl’s eyes were too bright and 
her cheeks too flushed to plase him. ‘“‘I hear ye have been 
bn the carpet this morning,” he went on to Tam; ‘‘but you 
shud not let it worry 
ye. Sometimes it 
happens that a new 
man is overcautious 
ee the Air Line and 
aven the ould wans 
require nerve to 
jkape on time in the 
mountains.” 

_ The girl’s flush 
deepened a bit and 
she luked at Tam in 
an anxious way, for 
 shecud not bear that 
her frind shud be 
accused as a coward. 

‘ But O’Scatter re- 
peated quietly his 
- wur-rds to the Gin- 
eral Superintindint: 
“Tl run to time if I 
_ ‘take out ivery trestle 
on the road as I go 
: along,” he said, and 
thin luking clearly 
into Kitty’s eyes he 
shuk hands and wint 
out with Barney. 
And it is no doubt 
that Tam meant 
‘ivery wur-rd he said, 
for niver had he 
been afraid befoore 
‘on any run. 

Weret that very 
-afthernoon he 
_jdamned a road that 
is raised on crutches 
and set back the 
lever when the fast freight swayed out upon the trestles. 
| “What wud become av Barney?’’ he thought, and in 
that insthant his cowardice stud ixplained. 
_Niver in all his life had he borne care or responsibility 
‘till his sister, dying in the West, had left him her little son 
he care for. And Tam, growing fond av the counthry, had 

‘thrown up the job on his Eastern road and applied to the 
ares Line. 

Afther a few days with Barney he had thought av a 
sudden: “Sure, J have no chick av my own and this is the 

‘last av my kin. Now I wud grow lonesome without the 
‘boy, so I will make him my son and he shall be the great 
wan av the O’Scatters.” 

In fact, Tam was niver apart from the boy whin in the 
home town; the new feeling tuk possession av him, and 
| Barney, always waiting in the yard, wud give a cheer whin 

he pulled in at the ind av the run. 

| “What wud become av Barney?” he thinks on the trestle 

and slips back the lever. 

“Have ye seen the new carpet in the superintindint’s 
office? ” asks the fireman in innocence, for he liked O’Scat- 
_ ter, and knew that a few more late runs meant discharge. 

Tam luks down and in a second thinks the thrain is 
toppling into the gulch below. His brain whirls, but in 
that insthant he thinks: 

_ “What will Kitty Flanders say if I am marked up late? 
‘I must run it blind,” he says, and for the rest av that run 
and the wan afther it he sits stiff and cold with eyes fast 
shut, while the thrain takes the trestles at time-card speed. 

But the third trip he kapes his eyes shut too long, and on 
the only straight, well-ballasted stretch av thrack that the 
Air Line has he runs down a stray mule, who goes into the 
air and takes off the stack on his way back. 

Thin the fireman goes mad, and whin Tam is called on 
the carpet again Doolin says to him: 

“What do ye see across the yard yonder?” 

- “T see a house,’”’ answers Tam. 

_ “But cud ye see it on a railroad thrack?”’ 

“T cud,” replies Tam, for Doolin was in earnest. 
“Perhaps ye had taken offense at the mule,” says Doolin. 
“Sure, we think nothing ay such brutes in the East,” 
‘replies Tam. 

“Luk ye,” says Doolin, fixing him with the wan green 
eye; “the fireman says ye were asleep with both eyes. 
Now I will not set the ixample ay placing a call-boy on an 
ingine. Ye must kape awake and ye must get through the 

ornia fast freight on time. I will thry ye wance more.’ 
; Tam wint downstairs in a daze: “I can do it; I must do 
fy? ‘he kept saying to himself. Thin he paused in the door 
1e telygraph office and Kitty Flanders luked up. 


“Git Off the Ingine. 


But on the insthant the smile passed from her face, and 
befoore she cud think to guard her tongue the wur-rds were 
spoken: ‘Ye have been on the carpet again?” 

“For the last time,” he tells her, and thin on the impulse 
flings out his hand. 

“Kitty,” he cries, ‘listen to me fd 

Her clear blue eyes accuse him sorrowfully. 

“Not that your being called up shud make any difference 
to me,” she says, and turns away. So afther faltering a 
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Ye Craven Loonatic, Ye are Fired 


moment on the door-sill Tam breaks entirely and walks 
away to Barney. 

“‘T have only ye and will niver have any wan ilse,’’ he 
tells the boy; ‘‘so I will protect ye, whatever people say.” 

Barney held his hand and luked on him proudly. 

“Sure, ye wud hit the high places a hundred miles an 
hour to stay here with me?”’ asks he. 

“T wud,” answers Tam, with a great contempt av 
himself at heart. 

“They said ye were afraid, but I knew betther,” 
the boy, doubling his fists. 

“Tf Kitty understood perhaps it wud make a difference,”’ 
Tam is thinking, and then he meets Dour on the platform. 

““Why does he run in so often and haunt the telygraph 
office?”’ Tam asks himself. But he knows very well why 
it is and winces to feel that his explanation wud do him no 
good with Kitty. “For they say that Dour is afraid 
av nothing,” he thinks bittherly; ‘‘and I cannot lay my 
cowardice to the boy.” 

On the very nixt run he is pulled off and summoned to 
the office. 

“Ve are a poltroon,’”’ declares Doolin, his eye floating in 
green fire as he gives way to temper. 

“Tt is a hard name,”’ thinks Tam; ‘‘if I cud be sure av 
its maning I might take Doolin by the throat.” 

“But I will do this,” storms the Gineral Superintindint; 
“‘we need ingineers, and I will put ye on the Cafion Divi- 
sion; it is level as a floor and ye will have no ixcuse for a 
frightened hand at the throttle or for running with blinders. 
Report to Dour by morning.” 

Tam O’Scatter stands still, shivering cold and hot by 
turns, for niver till that hour has any man spoken to him 
in such a voice. But he does not resign. 

“T cannot go away with such a mark against me,” he 
thinks, and a moment later appears in the doorway av 
Kitty Flanders. 

This time there is no smile or sparkling luk to greet him, 
for the girl has been kaping up with his career on the road, 
which is aisy to do. 

“Ye are a great sloth, Mr. O’Scatter,” she says quietly 
enough, though to Tam the wur-rds are as knives flung 
at him. 

“Goodby,” he says, and receiving no answer passes on. 
For an insthant the girl hides her face in her arms, thin 
straightening up proudly to her wur-rk, “Goodby,” she 
says softly, but ’twas well Tam niver heard, there being a 
tone which manes foriver. 

“Faith, ’tis the day for hard names,” reflects Tam 
bittherly—‘“‘a poltroon and a great sloth; sorrow the day 
an O’Scatter shud answer to thim.” 
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Now the Cafion Division where Tam was going had the 
town av Smelter at wan ind and Main Line Junction at the 
other, betwane the two lying Division Station where Dour 
made headquarters. Here he cud luk out av his windey on 
schedule ivery day and frighten aich branch crew with the 
evil eye av superintindince. 

After Tam had made transfer and lived in Smelter, he 
wud wander iverywhere with Barney whin off the road, 
though niver letting the boy come to the yards to mate him. 

“Some frind wud 
tip him off that I 
am a poltroon and a 
great sloth,” thinks 
Tam; ‘‘and thin I 
wud have to live 
apart from him or luk 
him in the face, which 
I cud niver do.” 


As it is, Dour 
takes the public into 
confidence. ‘‘I must 


set brakes on the 
man or ’tis wild he 
will run,” he tells 
the roadmen; and 
wance to O’Scatter 
himself he says: ‘‘I 
warn ye, Tam, that 
ye must make no 
speedway av this 
divisien as ye did 
av the main line, 
where ye overtuk a 
mule onthe thrack.”’ 

And Tam reflects: 
“OTis amazing that 
an O’Scatter does 
not removethe man’s 
head and limbs by 
way av answer to his 
pleasanthry.” But 
instead ay doing so 
he only answers the 
wicked banter av 
Dour with a luk sly 
as a fox, and the 
roadmen tell wan 
another: 

“?Tis certain the wink av O’Scatter signals danger like a 
torpedo and ould Dour is heading into a bad joke.”” They 
will not belave that Tam is afraid av the high trestles and 
ixplain that humorous men are not flighty. ‘‘Sure, he will 
be hitting the high places afther yerself prisintly,’’ they 
tell Dour, always having a pleasant wur-rd for an official 
in good standing. 

So afther Tam has brought the local freight in on 
time for two wakes the crews know he is a great joker, 
and say that he has already turned the timetables on the 
superintindint. 

“*T will give him a still betther chance to make a record,”’ 
says Dour darkly to himself, and Tam notices the light av 
his eye is like the lamp av a switch set against him, with 
orders full speed ahead. 

“Wan bad run and I am a lost man,’ Tam is always 
thinking, while he walks with Barney and they admire the 
circus bills along the walls av Smelter. 

“O’Rang-y tang,” spells Barney from the bills wan day. 
“P’rhaps,”’ he says, ‘‘I wud be a good boy for having met 
wan.” 

“?Tis a scandal the British have put on us to name him 
so,”’ answers O’Seatter. “I will point him out to ye in 
the parade.” 

“Tf a little boy can see only half as far as a man I might 
miss him,” says Barney afther a bit; ‘‘p’rhaps I wud be a 
much betther boy if I cud see almost against him.” 

Whin Tam notices how his lips trimble over the wur-rds 
he swings the boy in the air. ‘I will not thrifle further 
with ye,” he cries; ‘‘for I have intinded to lay off and take 
ye into the big tent iver since O’Rang and the ilyphant 
wrote me the invitation.” 

“They have wrote ye,’ whispers Barney, with rowling 
eyes. “I might have known it! ’Twas a big letther. 
Yis?’’ He cud say no more thin for the wonder av it, but 
aftherward night and day he considers deeply av the 
animals on the bills, and whin his uncle comes home must 
always take him to see O’Rang and theilyphant. There he 
houlds tight to Tam’s hand, but niver a wur-rd can he say 
at all. 

And yet whin Tam himsilf is ordered to Main Line 
Junction to bring in the circus thrain Barney is greatly 
throubled. ‘‘ What is it casts yedown?”’ asks Tam. “Now 
Iam sure to be here circus day, and ye may even come into 
the yard at daybreak to see me pull in with tigers and lions 
aboord.” 

“Tt is all right,’’ says the boy, and cheers up for a while. 

“They will give me a main-line ingine,”’ says Tam, “‘as 
there is not an extra on the Cafion Division.’”’ Whin he 
starts away the boy clings to him fora moment. “Sure, ye 
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will not be late or afraid this time, will ye?”’ he whimpers, 
and Tam fales a blush av shame as he shakes his head and 
goes on to the station. 

The Cafion Branch was sixty miles long, and the pas- 
senger thrain running up in the morning from Smelter lay 
at Main Line Junction for the east mail at midnight 
befoore running back again. Whin Tam reached the junc- 
tion he found the circus thrain marked up for six P. M., 
but it broke down three times on the way in and av course 
the car inspectors wud not let it lave the junction till 
repairs were made. 

Seeing Tam standing befoore the wicket the thrain- 
master calls him inside, where they drink from a flask 
wrapped up in a book av rules. 

“T will get ye out as quickly as possible,’ says the 
thrainmaster, ‘‘so that ye can make Smelter by circus day.” 

‘Tis more av the banter,” thinks Tam. 

“Do ye know the Farm Wagon?” asks the thrainmaster. 

“Ye mane the retired switch ingine?”’ answers Tam with 
still alarm. 

“The same. Sure, she is the ghost av the scrap-pile and 
ye must haunt the right-av-way with her tonight.” The 
thrainmaster turns again to the book av rules and studies 
the face av the ingineer, who takes on his luk av craft. 

“T can decoy a ghost along by moonlight; ’tis an ould 

profession avy the family’s,’ whispers Tam. ‘“‘ We will make 
a wild run av it.” But his heart stands still and the secret 
thought av him is: “Here is goodby foriver to the road 
and to Kitty Flanders. As for Barney —’twill be so long 
befoore I arrive at Smelter that the baby ilyphant will be 
grown up and he will not mind.” 

“Ve shud not run wild, but tame,’ answers the thrain- 
master. ‘There is an order out against ye—freight 24 to 
pass at Division Station, I think. But that is no matther; 
ye will niver get so far with the Farm Wagon befoore she 
blows up again.” 

“Again?” asks Tam. 

“Soon again,” answers the thrainmaster, thrying to find 
a place in the book. ‘‘The dom superintindint is crazy to 
sind out the Farm Wagon,” he growls. “A circus thrain 
late is grief; an ilyphant in the ditch forces the common 
stock down two points. I ama stockholder,” he says; “be 
careful av the ilyphant, O’Scatter; nurse him along. Now 
I will relieve ye av the two sleeping cars, with the per- 
formers, and avy the tent cars, where the canvas-backs and 
men who drive the mumble-pegs slape. I will send thim 
down on the passenger thrain.” 

““How many cars will be left?”’ asks Tam. 

“Sure, it is nine or nineteen,” answers the other; “‘they 
are all in the shop yard where ye will pick thim up. ’Tis 
not regular to sind circus cars by passinger, but the show 
people will be aslape and not know the difference.” 

Tam thanked him for making the thrain so much lighter. 
“Perhaps I can get through with nine or nineteen cars.” 

“The ilyphant’s name is Selim; ye may have occasion 
to spake to him in the ditch; I can see nothing in the book 
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av rules against it,’’ says the thrainmaster. ‘“‘The 
agint av the show tould me his name—whispered 
it—and he has a baboon who travels in the car with 
him. They are good frinds. Ye will nurse the 
baboon also, O’Scatter, and the whole thrain till it 
goes up, ph-s-st! Sure, I know ye do not mind the 
high places at all, and ’twill be a great joke on Dour. 
aanles 

‘“°Tis the jungle fever he has, by the book av 
rules, ha! ha!” thinks Tam, but with the hint that 
he is a tamer and nurse av wild thrains he goes off 
with the prayer that he will not mate 24 head-on. 

“This is a big-league division, with three thrains 
on bases and a double steal for a siding,” he thinks 
on the way to the roundhouse; “I will be well out av 
it alive. Aven thin ’twill be with a black mark 
against me—and, Kitty Flanders, what will ye be 
thinking av me?” 

’Tis nine o’clock whin Tam opens therusty throttle 
at the head av his thrain. The Farm Wagon sneezes 
like a pussy-cat and thin stamps on all eight flat 
wheels with a loud snort; still they crawl ahead, the 
ould megaphone ay a stack roaring like a cyclone. 

“Tf it was only stame instead av noise,” says Tam, 
“the pressure wud take us to Smelter in the hour. 
Fireman, do ye take wan or two lumps av coal for 
the calliope?”’ he says. 

But afther a few yards’ burst av speed he trundles 
along carefully, figuring how long it would be befoore 
the thrainmaster, with the book av rules, can get 


Tam Was More Pleasant Than All 
Others Put Together 


time, pee ixhausted, | 
he tells the other: | 
“Now ye may stand | 
here and steal hay 
but wan step farther 
and ye will be ae 
av stealing comp 
freight; thin ye 
be mixed up with 
claim departmint 
niver get anyw 

Afther this war 


with his mouth fulla 
hay. 

“That is a noisy | 
down there,” says Tam 


angrily; “‘he willannoy — 


Barney’s ilyphant, | 
’Tis an O’Seatter 


will give the brute a 
Donnybrook time. 
“Tn a moment,” he | 


calls, and goes to the 
caboose for a lantern 
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he departs with t 
while the baste wate 
him over a shoulder | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


24 into him head-on. 

’Twas a bright moonlight night. The valleys seemed 
swept with the tail av a comet, broad and bright, and Tam 
begins to fale the peace av the mountains and to grin with 
hope ay the circus with Barney nixt day. 

“The Farm Wagon is not alive; she is in a trance,” he 
thinks, and whistles with relief as, still safe on the rails, 
he slows for the brakeman to throw the switch beyant 
Division Station and runs rapidly into siding for 24. 

So does the Farm Wagon seem relieved; she gives a 
frisky little jump ahead and stamps her flat wheels with 
another snort. ‘‘Whoa,”’ says Tam, luking back with sur- 
prise to see his thrain tumbling into the ditch. Perhaps 
the rotten circus equipmint cud not stand the strain av 
running over a switch; at any rate, an axle av the first car 
had let down and, striking the ties, had left its drawhead 
dangling to the tender like a tooth drawn out. The car 
had slid into the shallow ditch, and the second car, coming 
a summerset over it, stopped with the corner over the main 
line beyant. The ilyphant in this second car went round 
and round two trips, and whin it stopped he was shot out 
av the lower ind, as in target practice. 

There followed a moment av stillness, as though ivery- 
thing aboord had been stunned with surprise; thin a roar as 
av a giant being murdered burst from the ground; the air 
seemed grinding with thunder, which raised the flesh and 
jarred the bones ay the brakeman 
on his way to the woods. 

The ilyphant stud with trunk 
raised in the moonlight. He had 
already started a roar av his own, 
but the wan from the car beside 
him caused hesitation. He tuk a 
long sniff, listened to the echo, and 
thin giving up entirely the idea 
av knocking the wreck on his 
own account sneaked afther the 
brakeman. 

Barney’s ilyphant was iscaping. 

‘Tis as well ye have obeyed me 
in advance,’ whispers O’Scatter, 
running toward the wreck; “‘come 
out av the ditch!’”’ Thin he begins 
to pace the ilyphant. ‘‘ Whist,’’ 
ixplains Tam, ‘‘ye are a through 
shipmint and have not arrived yet. 
Barney is waiting to resave ye and 
cheer in the parade tomorry.” 

The ilyphant crosses wan eye at 
him, but kapes on inaslow, thought- 
ful way, wondering what will show 
up nixt. 

‘Selim,’ commands Tam as the 
ilyphant flags him with wan ear, 
“sure, I will wait for ye to come 
up with me,” he says—‘“‘almost,” 
and he hops over a fence which the 
baste, coming fast, takes along with 
him intoa field. 

“°Tis not as if we were strangers,” 
says Tam, assaulting him with 
rocks, “‘but I know ye by name, 
and my own it is O’Scatter, who 
must nurse ye along,” he says, and 
scores an ilyphant’s eye with a clod 
as big as the head av him. 

The brute stops, and afther long 
sniffing locates a haystack where 


to light up the lion car, _ 
But the conducthor will not unlock the door. “Yer duty — 
is on the other ind as far as possible from a caboose,” he | 
calls, and thin as Tam batthers at the door: “ What! has | 
something happened?” he adds, putting his head out aya | 
windey. ‘‘Sure, it is a wreck,” ixclaims the conducthor in | 
surprise. ‘‘Thank ye, ingineer, ye may now go away from 
here while I make out an accidint repoort.” 7 
At this moment the door crashes i in, and the conducthor, | 
yelling, ‘Ye will head the repoort,” springs forward, 
he halts dead in his thracks. | 
“Come out with yer lantern,’ says Tam. The thing | 
leaning on a large club and peering through wet, draggler 
hair with a tiger eye is not the ingineer who has bee 
reduced for cowardly running. ‘“‘Are ye coming?” 
The conducthor seizes all the lanterns he has, wan red 
and the other white; but the insthant he sets fut to the 
ground the red lantern is torn from his hand and bobs — 
away up the track. | 
“Ye may quiet the lion,’’ says Tam, and pursues the rea | : 
light around a curve; but the conducthor is not disturbed t 
by noisy lions and goes back to his repoort, afther | 
the door and setting the stove against it. = 


Now the faster Tam follows that light the faster it flies, 
but he notices that whin he pauses the lantern hangs 
perfectly still. “’Twas my grandfather who was ghost- 
trapper by profession,” reflects Tam, ‘though no mane 
iver see thim afther he caught thim. But I remimber it 
was cunning he used instead av bait.’’ With this he give | 
a bitther caterwaul and thin a faint crow, to ixcite inth st 
and curiosity, and curls up on the track. 

Prisintly, out av the corner av his eye, he sees the light 
hop closer till a hairy shape and wicked face loom redly 
in the mist av the moon. | 

«BY the saints, ’tis O’Rang himsilf,” thinks Tam, and \ 
springs up crying that Barney ‘wud not miss him for > 
wur-rlds. 

But the ape with the lantern gives wan clean jump fr q 
the thrack to a telygraph pole, where he perches jabbering. 
“T will not play tag,” shouts Tam out av temper, “but if 
ye do not let me give attention to the lion at wance ’tisa 
barrel av hair restorer ye will need for decency befoore . 
menagerie.” 

O’Rang answers by hurling the lantern, 
catches, and while standing in the center av the track he 
hears the rails crackle, the low wailing av a whistle am 
the ingine av 24 swoops slowly out av the moon-mist. 
moment later the conducthor and ingineer run up to hig | 
shouting questions. 

Tam answers, surprised to see thim: “Why, the circus | 
thrain is broken down on the siding and the main line is 
blocked too.” : 

“We hold orders to take that siding afther ye pulled out,” 
says the conducthor; ‘now how can the passinger get by?” 

“Tt can’t get by anyhow till the line is cleared,” answers 
Tam shortly, being a busy man. 

“There is no thrain behint us,’’ says the conducthor to 
the ingineer. ‘‘Back up to the first telygraph office . 
I will meself call up for orders.’’ He turns away. 

“Wan moment,” calls the ingineer. ‘‘O’Scatter,” ay 
says in a voice av wonder, “‘ye are the greatest flagman in 
the wur-rld. First I saw yer red lantern on the track; it was | 
hopping like popcorn; thin ye leaped twinty fate into the | 
air! A curve wud make no difference, for ye cud flag over : 
a hilltop.” But the conducthor is dragging him away. 

“Ye are a sucker,” he tells the ingineer, “‘to be surp’ 
at O’Scatter. ’Tis the humor av him broke out at last am 
there is a great joke behint it.” y 


7 


} 


Tam turns in the other direction, for he has seen the ape 
ide down the pole and prisintly the latter comes close, 
abbering and pointing to the moon. 
| “J yndersthand,” says Tam, ‘“‘’tis the moon is to blame,” 
“ind arm in arm they hurry back to the wreck. 
} The club scares the fireman from the roof av the cab, 
ind wance more Tam turns out the conducthor, with the 
loss av a stove. 
| By reason ay not being deaf they can locate the lion car 
: amoment. It lies flat on its side betwane the two tracks 


and, sliding back the door, O’Scatter stands on guard a 
moment with the club. But as nothing comes out along 
ae the racket he dropsinside, carrying the club and lantern. 

Three big cages have been upset in this car and a number 
yy small wans lie scattered about, though none seems to 
be broken open. 
| “Shut up,” shouts Tam. “I will stand no more non- 
_sinse from any av ye,” and the human voice hushes that 
_oedlam like the crack o’ doom, while the men outside are 
seized with surprise and fright to hear him so rough-spoken. 
| For a moment the car is still, thin a roar av disgust 
"reveals their opinion av O’Scatter, the same being mixed 
_ with fierce bumps and sounds ay a scuffle. The conducthor 
answers the roar with wan av his own, as Tam springs out 
and, sliding the door, laves only a crack open behint him. 
_ “What do ye mane by roaring back,” he asks in-a 
threatening way, ‘“‘just whin I was quieting the others?” 
| “Fe bit me on the leg,” wails the conducthor, and turn- 
ling his head Tam sees O’Rang, who jabbers and points 
to the moon. 

“Tt will not wur-rk ivery time,” says Tam, and sinds 
O’Rang into the ditch with a clout on the ear. ‘‘ Why 
‘didn’t ye bite back, ye 
‘eoward?” he hisses at the 
eonducthor. ‘Have ye 
no pride av family?” 
The fireman shivers fit 
to shake the car. “Are 
‘they loose in there?’’ he 
‘quavers, observing that 
‘Tam has lost the sleeve 
avhisshirt. There is just 
room for an ould lion to 
\jam his head through the 
crack ay the door and 
make answer to the fire- 
‘man, who sits parylized 
at the spectacle. 

“Wan,” replies Tam. 
“Back,ye British dragon!” 
he says, knocking the lion 
on the head and closing 

the door fast. 
| “Tis a happy family 
‘down there,” remarks 
Tam in disgust, ‘‘yet I 
wud have hushed the pas- 
' singer’s roar against the 
‘service if the dom con- 
'ducthor hadn’t begun. 

“Ye go and flag that 
passinger thrain, will ye 
‘not,” he inquires av the 
_conducthor, bringing the 
club down against the door, 
| “befoore it smashes into 
_thecorner av the ilyphant 
| car sticking over the main 
track?” 

“T will take a pleasure 
in it,” replies the man, 
and thin his knees quake and his face turns the color av 
|ashes. ‘What avy 24? We were to mate her here,” he 
cries in a panic. 

“T flagged her,’’ answers Tam. “I have iverything to 
think avy. But do ye luk afther the passinger, which is due 
in twinty minutes if the mail is on time.” 

The others stare with respect as at wan in high author- 
ity; and they are superstitious, too, over this nightmare 
av a wreck. 

' “Tf ye have any duty for me?” asks the fireman. 

“Sit on the crack ay the car door,” says Tam. 

“T mane away from here; for I am swift av fut, having 
been a constable and niver caught by any criminal,” he 
urges, for he is eager to help a brave man in difficulty. 

The conducthor with his red lantern is already like a 
glow-wur-rm crossing the horizon, whilst Tam, with a frown- 
ing luk, sits in judgmint on the wreck. A great contimpt 
ay the Air Line and its officers seizes him. 

“A curse on thim all,’ he says. ‘‘They will put me in 
bad with Barney. I must be both thrainmaster and ring- 
master, and while saving my face I will save the company’s 
too. But I cannot help that,” he says; ‘“’tis nature and 
training to act like a railroad man aven on this system.” 

For the moment the whole matther is a puzzle to him, 
and thin his eye lighting on the car door he smiles fondly, 
thinking ay the wallop he gave the lion. Suddenly he rises 
itemint. ‘’Tis an inspiration,” he says. ‘Barney 


shall see thim all.”” He faces the fireman. “Turn out the 
section boss at Division Station and tell him to bring his 
gang here on the run. I have no time for the wrecking 
crew thirty miles away. The circus must arrive on time, 
ye understhand; for it is perishable freight that Doolin 
himsilf gave me advice on.” 

“But the loose lion?” asks the fireman as he departs. 

“T will fall in with the humor av him,” ixplains Tam, 
and the other does not aven luk back. 

Returning to the ingine, where O’Rang follows him, Tam 
throws in some coal to kape her alive and thin sits down 
to smoke, with his frind sucking a stick beside him. There 
is a peace to the hour and place that shud move any man, 
but as Tam O’Scatter watches the big, swinging shade av 
the ilyphant across the field and rimimbers the ould lion, 
he crouches as though his muscles are stringing and a deep 
glitter haunts the corners av his eyes. 

The first sound he hears is the rowl av the section-men’s 
handear, and whin the gang arrives, without the fireman, 
Tam has thim attempt to slide the obstructing car into 
the ditch and so clear the main track. But it is too big a 
job for thim, aven with the jack and levers, and Tam 
walks quietly back to theingine. The ould lion has quieted 
down, but the section gang stand in awe ay the ape, which 
chins thim from behint Tam’s shoulder and waves his arms 
whiniver Tam does. 

“Men, let us beware av this O’Scatter,’’ warns the boss, 
‘for the fireman said he is a man ay humor and this is the 
first joke av his life. It may get away from him.” 

Tam takes a hook from the tool-box av the ingine and 
crosses the field. ‘‘Bad cess to my ould schoolmaster,”’ he 
mutthers. ‘‘He taught me not A, B, C about ilyphants, 


**sTwas Only a Question av Whether Him or Meself Was Scared the Wursrst’’ 


the biggest subject in the wur-rld. I cannot tell him to 
kneel nor to push. But wan av us will have to back up,” 
he says grimly. 

“Selim,”’ commands Tam, getting betwane the baste 
and the last av the crop av hay, “will ye come along or 
back up—or shall I brain ye?” But the other reaches over 
his head and is lost in reflection. He is as big as a moun- 
tain and as indifferent; nothing but an earthquake cud 
move him, and Tam’s heart swells with bitterness at their 
difference in size. 

But suddenly the brute stands sniffing and thin gives a 
plased sigh that suffocates Tam in a timothy cyclone; but 
as he coughs and curses his way out av the cloud he comes 
on O’Rang and Selim taking a polite intherest in aich 
other’s appearance. Tam rimimbers on the insthant all 
that the drunken thrainmaster has tould him. “Why, they 
travel together, av coorse,”’ he thinks delighted; “and I 
was thinking that the thrainmaster got it out av the book 
av rules.” 

Selim wobbled as if to lie down, for ’tis a fact that the 
two acted together in the circus performance, and Tam is 
wild with fear av it. “’T will take dynamite to start him 
thin,’ he thinks as, catching Selim’s trunk with the iron 
hook and grasping the slack av O’Rang’s neck with the 
other hand, he urges thim to make haste. 

“Boom, boom!” says Tam like a drum. “March! 
Though it is the first time I iver paraded a haystack,” he 
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says. The ilyphant came fast; Tam had to trot and thin 
to run, with O’Rang making impatient leaps beside him. 

And it is in this order they arrive at the wreck, where the 
passinger thrain has just pulled up afther being flagged by 
the conducthor av the circus thrain. The latter had thin 
hurried into Division Station to have his leg docthored. 

There are only four or five passengers aboord, all av 
whom have left the coaches to luk at the wreck, as Tam 
and his parade cross the ditch and come down the main 
track. At the obstructing car the ilyphant halts av his 
own accord with a great shiver, for he remimbers the two 
round thrips in that car while traveling like a squirrel in a 
cage. Tam calls up the passenger conducthor. ‘‘Do not 
wake the show people on your thrain,’’ he commands 
fiercely. ‘They think they are on the special and will 
niver suspect a wreck at all.” 

Selim, uneasy, with wan eye on the headlight ay the 
passinger ingine, is aisily turned half round by Tam; 
wance he trumpets angrily at faling the derailed car 
against his back, and as he throws up his trunk with Tam 
in the shadow av it a single sharp cry comes from the group 
ay passingers. 

Selim’s trunk is still raised; he is on the edge av a panic, 
with Tam sure to be trampled directly befoore him. Aven 
O’Rang shakes with fright. 

“Tt is a chance,” thinks Tam in a flash. 
conthrol him again.” 

In the dim moon and lantern light the passingers marvel 
to see him whisper in O’Rang’s ear, and with a howl that 
puts the ould lion and bitten conducthor to shame the ape 
springs high in air, straight for Selim’s eyes. The ily- 
phant’s nerve breaks, and, backing into the car behint him, 

é he topplesit into the ditch 
beside the other. The 
main track is cleared. 

Selim waits wan mo- 
ment, ixpecting the ingine 
to jump on him, and thin 
heads again for the hay- 
stack, the only place 
where he has found peace 
av mind this night. 

As for O’Rang, he mut- 
thers with pain and indig- 
nation, while trying to 
ixamine the spot on his 
hindquarters where Tam 
has jerked out a handful 
av hair. 

‘Blame it on the moon,” 
Tam tells him sternly. 
“Now for the big show,” 
hesays. He carries him- 
silf like a man who has 
wrestled giants to the 
ground, and the men 
troop afther as he climbs 
on the car ay lions with 
his club. 

“Faith, he is a safe 
joker afther all,” says the 
section boss to his men; 
“‘niver have I enjoyed an 
ilyphant so much.” 

But befoore Tam can 
carry out his plan to get 
the circus through to 
Barney, an interruption 
comes in the shape av 
Dour, who has been noti- 
fied av the wreck by the 
fireman. He has missed the passinger thrain, but follow- 
ing quickly on his velocipede car now breaks into the group 
about Tam. 

“Come out av that,” he commands O’Scatter; “ye are 
fired bodily, with yer ingine on the line. I shud have 
known that ye must aither run hours late or wreck the 
thrain.”’ 

“‘Will ye hear me out wan moment?” asks Tam, though 
the unfairness av Dour’s accusation rankles deep in his 
breast. 

“T will not; ye are fired, I tell ye,” answers the other, 
overjoyed to catch Tam in such trouble. 

“T have promised to get through on time,” cries Tam, 
fearing the woe av Barney in his disappointment, and 
remembering with a pang that Kitty Flanders will niver 
know the truth ay it all. , 

Dour climbs on the ear, laughing: “As ye promised 
Doolin to ride the trestles,’ he says, “‘I warn ye the last 
time, O’Scatter, to leave yer wreck and ingine as they are.” 

“Doolin,” thinks Tam, the name ringing in his ears. 
He glances over the wreck, and a spirit which aven Barney 
and Kitty Flanders cannot rouse rushes into him—the 
spirit ay a great railroad, where he was bred to stand by 
her interests as a soldier by his counthry. Quit his place 
in a time av throuble! Abandon his gun in war-time! At 
last Dour has raised the characther av the man against him. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Confessions of a Fake Stock Salesman 


I want to impress that upon you to begin with, not as 

an excuse for myself or in extenuation of my methods, 
but because the nervous strain of it, when the work 
is honestly performed, explains why some of us in the 
profession look for easier money and a good many of us 
find it—I among them. 

The stock salesman, genuine or my kind, is a product of 
the last quarter of a century and the development of 
modern industry, most of which is carried on through 
the corporations and with other people’s money. The 
corporations’ paper is what I claim to sell, and this paper 
or stock, the country over, represents the faith, hope and 
avarice of the public at large and its confidence in human 
nature—meaning the goodness of the managers. 

It is said that a sucker is born every minute—which is 
fortunate, for in the modern game of financing a good many 
companies suckers furnish the real money, and it is the 
salesman’s business to locate them. Of course this article 
has nothing to do with responsible stock and bond salesmen. 

I seemed to have a natural-born instinct for spotting 
suckers—‘“‘ prospects’”’ is the more pleasing term used in 
the offices. Nevertheless I soon found that it took every 
bit of my nerve, to say nothing of the time I spent in fruit- 
less interviews, or in waiting for interviews at which I sold 
barely stock enough to keep me in daily bread until a good 
commission was paid. I have many a time been so 
exhausted after two interviews in a day that I could not 
force myself to go out next day; and when you have 
wasted a week’s time on a rich old party, who leads you on, 
lets you entertain him at the company’s expense and then 
won't take even a one-dollar share for fear you'll mention 
it to some other sucker, who might be thereby induced to 
put in ten thousand dollars and then blame him if the com- 
pany fails, why, you spend Sunday wondering if life is 
worth living. Honestly, I doubt if there is a man in the 
profession who would not prefer to do anything rather 
than sell stock, and who wouldn’t get out of the business 
today if he could. 


Great corporation stocks is hard work—hard work. 


A Flying Start as a Salesman 


GOT into it myself through accident. My start was on 

the square and netted me twenty-one hundred dollars in 
commissions in two weeks. When a well-raised youth, 
barely out of high school, can honestly turn that amount 
to easy money in that time, it nails him to a profession 
he can neither give up nor succeed in at that rate—except 
through a miracle—so he often hangs on and develops 
into a confidence man. That is my case precisely. 

I was living at home when my start happened. My 
father is one of the best-known clergymen in town, so 1 
had all the backing of his name. 


A Rich Old Party, Who 
Leads You On 


There was a carriage factory, the 
largest single business in town, owned 
by two men. One partner died, and 
the other, a young man of modern 
ideas, decided to incorporate the com- 
pany, get more capital and increase 
the business until he could make it of 
national consequence. 

Our families were intimate—he was 
then paying attention to my sister 
whom he later married—and I heard 
a great deal of the project and the 
details of incorporation, boards of 
directors, stocks, bonds, and the like. 

One evening, just after the charter 
had been granted, one of Father’s 
parishioners called on us, and Father 
being from home at the moment I was 
deputed to entertain the old gentle- 
man. What more natural than that 
I should mention the new carriage 
company and expatiate with a boy’s 
enthusiasm on what it would do for 
the town and the huge dividends it 
was bound to pay to investors? I 
talked so well that without my sug- 
gesting it or even thinking of it, our 
old friend then and there decided to 
invest ten thousand dollars in the com- 
pany, which he did a few days later, 
giving me the credit of the sale of the 
stock. 

Judge of my delighted astonishment 
on receiving a check from the company 
for a thousand dollars, with the request 
that I continue my work on the same 
basis as one of their regular stock sales- 
men. In two weeks I sold eleven thou- 
sand more—all to friends of my: father. 

I see now, of course, what I was too 
conceited and too ignorant then to admit—that my suc- 
cess was due to a combination of happy circumstances 
and luck rather than to my own ability. It gave me the 
swelled head. I believed I had a profession ready-made, 
in which I could easily make twenty or twenty-five thou- 
sand a year. Ohio became instantly too small for me 
and my financial talents, and rothing would do for me 
but New York. 

I shall not weary the reader with the account of my 
dwindling resources and my struggles as I slowly awoke 
to the fact that a stranger in a strange land has a propo- 
sition to manipulate that is very different from the one 
that confronted me in my home town. Nor is this the 
story of how I sank, bit by bit, in my atti- 
tudes as my needs grew more and more press- 
ing, until at last I was willing to do anything 
that would bring me in an apparently honest 
dollar. This is the story of the methods I 
learned and practiced for living on Easy Street 
at the expense of the companies. 

During my first two years I had remained in 
New York, working small tradespeople mostly, 
and had paid my own running expenses, 
receiving commissions on sales. 

Now it is not customary for a stock sales- 
man to receive expense money or a drawing 
account from his company while he is work- 
ing in his home town; but when he goes on 
the road he is allowed from twenty-five to fifty 
dollars a week, and for as many weeks as the 
company sees fit to keep him going. This is 
considered as advance commissions and is de- 
ducted from his returns; but if there are no 
returns it is the company, not the salesman, 
that stands the loss. Drawing accounts rep- 
resent the company’s faith, hope and avarice, 
and the amount you can get out of the com- 
pany is a pretty close measure of the confidence 
you inspire. 

When I got my first out-of-town assignment 
with a fifty-dollar drawing account my assets 
consisted of three good suits, a dozen fancy 
ties, shoes, hat and overcoat in perfect trim, a 
handsome walrus suitcase, an honest face, an 
engaging smile, a glib tongue and—one dollar. 
I simply had to have a drawing account or 
starve. . 

The company I engaged with was selling 
stock in a paper about to start. I was 
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Proficient in the Art of Livingon Easy 
Street at the Company’s Expense 


U 


i 


assigned to work Easton, 
Pennsylvania, and the 
vicinity. 

A worse region could. 
hardly have been found| 
onearth. I was out five! 
weeks—which cost the. 
company two hundred 
and fifty dollars—and 
never sold a single share, 

It was my first really. 
good chance in New York’ 
and my greatest failure. | 
I saw over sixty prospects, 
most of them of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch extraction, 
and every last man of 
them turned me down. 

To take “No” from 
sixty people on end isn’t 
calculated to help any 
man forward or build up. 
his grit. It broke my 
nerve—that is the flat) 
truth of the matter. I felt 
that a dreadful hoodoo 
had got me, and from 
that day to this I haye 
never, in my heart of, 
hearts, expected to sell a 
share of stock to anybody.. 

It was on this trip that. 
I became acquainted with | 
NatCaldwell, astocksales- | 
man proficient in the art’ 
of living on Easy Street’ 
at the company’s expense, | 

Iremember just how we 
were sitting in the hotel| 
lobby after breakfast. 
Outside it poured. I hate rain—hated it worse on that! 
day than ever before—but I screwed up my courage to) 
remark: ‘‘ Well, I must get to work and see my prospects.” 

Caldwell looked at me in a pitying way. “ Haven’t you 
got over that?”’ he asked. : 

“Got over what—going out in bad weather to see) 
prospects? ’”’ i 

‘Going out in any weather to see prospects.” 7 

asked him what he meant and he aired his views. He 
has told me since that he felt he was doing me a kindness in [ 
showing me how to live on Hasy Street. . 

“The biggest suckers in the world,’”’ he declared, “are 
the companies themselves, so why not catch them on your) 
hook? As long as they’ve got the wad and want to spend it 
on us, why not let them do it?” | 
\ 


The Philanthropy of Not Working 


“THIS is the way I look at it: If I were to sell these 
Rubes out here twenty thousand of company stock— 
which I couldn’t, as you’ve probably found out—but if 1 
could, where would the money go? Two thousand to me} 
the rest would be milked out by the officers. These Rubes 
wouldn’t get a cent of it—not for a million years with the 
company I’m working now. Dividends! Gee whiz! | 
think not! I tell you, my conscience won’t let me take 
money from these people, but somebody else will get it 
away from them if I don’t come out on this beat, so 1) 
come—to protect ’em. I’m their benefactor, only they 
don’t know it. Anyhow, I’ve got to live, so have you.” — 
This last statement always seemed to settle and straighten | 
everything for him —it was the final word on life’s problems. 
I mention the incident partly because it was the begin-| 
ning of a long friendship; partly because he expressed the 
general attitude of my tribe toward the companies, many 01) 
which are only doing on a large scale under a charter what 
we are doing on a small scale—viz., living off the suckers.) 
At the time, I remember, I was more shocked than con-| 
vinced by Caldwell’s theories, and I went out in the storm 
and finished my failure. 
I returned to New York that night with about thirty 
dollars left from my expense allowance, a frightful cold, 
and several new thoughts buzzing in my head. : 
The company bounced me next day—after calling me 
every name known. = | 
By the time I had recovered from my cold and m 
feelings I had decided to live on Easy Street. i 
Nearly all Hasy-Streeters have, like myself, some former) 
conspicuous success to their credit which forms the basis 0 


Affectionately Known as Pop 


their appeal to a new company, and mine with the carriage 
company was so good as to make every sales-manager 
regard me as a very safe risk. Armed with my reference 
from home I have no difficulty in getting out-of-town 
assignments with a drawing account of fifty a week. 

I generally pose as a new arrival in New York, which 


. puts the sales-manager off the track in looking me up here. 


Then I hand out a line of talk about my relatives who are 
| always deeply interested in the class of stock the company 
| isselling. They are living in the city I happen to wish to 
| visit. I am confident I can place five thousand with my 
_uncle—I am his dear namesake—and a second five with 
my cousins and aunts—all very wealthy. It will take me 


_ only two weeks to sound them, and if I can’t do anything 


_Tilnot go on. However, I don’t really care to undertake 
it unless I can be allowed ten thousand dollars’ worth and 
thirty days in which to sell it. 

Conservative claims for one’s powers inspire far more 


| 
| 

| confidence, I find, than flamboyant talk about selling a 
hundred thousand in a couple of months, and all that. As 
| 


I actually did sell twenty-one thousand in two weeks—a 
fact most managers ascertain independently from my 
brother-in-law—they set me down as modest and sincere 
when I assume to place only half as much in twice the time. 


. 


| ‘ 
Teamwork With Nat Caldwell 
| 


UTTING it this way is my lead to make the manager 
say, ‘Don’t you expect to do as well for us as for the 
_ Carriage people?” which in turn is my lead to throw some 
_ ideas into him that will serve me later. I tell him how 
tight money is at present; that several companies—here I 
_ mention three fictitious ones in New Jersey—are having 
such a time to sell their stock that they are paying fifteen 

and even twenty per cent commission; that this year I— 

even I—could not sell more than ten thousand for the 

carriage people. Then I artfully suggest reasons why the 
particular stock under discussion is going to be very diffi- 
cult to unload on the general public; that no honest sales- 
man could afford to handle it except on a drawing account 
and with time enough to work every prospect. All this 
makes the manager the more anxious to engage me and the 
more willing to give me every chance to get results. 

For two years I traveled pretty extensively over the 
Eastern and Southern states, seeing the country, having a 
good time and making friends with people, principally 
hotel clerks, who were willing to do me a good turn. In 
this way I laid out my beat and got a large collection of 


| hotel stationery on which I later wrote my reports in my 


own New York bedroom. Of course the reports were 
mailed by my friends in the cities they purported to come 
from, so the postmarks were all right. And during all 
this time I never sold a share of stock. I never meant to. 
I lived on Easy Street. 

_ Sometimes the company looked up my references before 
gaging me and required a contract—one manager 
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actually engaged me on written contract for three 

months, knowing nothing about me but what I told 

him. Most of them, however, simply handed me fifty 
dollars on my talk and started me out that same night. 

What, you may ask, is there to prevent my skipping 
out and never showing up again? 

Nothing at all but my own pride in my art and policy, 
for you never can tell when a thing like that will trip 
you up later, and I set out to work this game for a 
steady thing. Many do skip out, however. But the 
stock salesman who makes off with a week’s drawing 
account belongs to the lowest class—he would pick a 
pocket or snatch asearf-pin. He isa hobo, a free-lunch 
man, anything but a professional, and his reputation 
soon gets about. 

With a little thought and effort it is so easy to have 
everything smooth and apparently aboveboard. All 
that is necessary is to convince the company that I 
am actually in the locality to which I have been sent, 
and this I do, as above noted, by letters that I have 
mailed for me. 

Once in a while a sales-manager is foxy enough to call 
up the hotel on the long-distance ’phone and ask if 
I am registered there. I usually suspect what he is 
going to do and wire foraroom. The clerk reports that 
Iam expected and notifies me by wire of the call. I take 
the next train—if the company is worth it. 

I then call up the manager myself and report on the 
work I am doing, and that is all he knows about it. So 
far as my working goes he has practically no way of 
finding out whether I do it or not, unless he were to put 
a detective on me. This is something I have never 
known to be done, as no company sends out a man they 
think they have to watch. The company goes on the 
assumption that I am after the commission and, there- 
fore, will work as hard as I can. Which is just where 
they miss it. Nearly all companies drop a man who 
does not get results in two or three weeks, so that to 
keep on for any length of time without selling a share 
requires all the art at one’s command. 

I soon found that the lone hand is a slow hand, and 
when I chanced to meet Nat Caldwell in my second year 

of confidence work we renewed our acquaintance and 
branched out together. In the main we run two games. 
The first is so simple that I wonder any company can be 
taken in by it. 

Nat gets a week’s assignment at twenty-five dollars to 
work certain parties in Philadelphia. He likes to go there 
and see his married sister, and it only costs him his fare 
and what he blows on her kids: At the end of the week he 
reports nothing doing and throws up his job, trying to 
make the company feel that its stock is going to be very 
hard to place. 

When you throw this scare into companies just starting 
they clutch at anything that seems like money; so on top 
of it—about three days later—the company that employed 
Nat gets a letter from me mailed in Philadelphia asking for 
booklets and prospectuses. I then write letters—also 
mailed in Philadelphia—to various parties interested in 
the company, asking confidential information concerning 
the officers. The replies are generally very flattering. 

With these in hand I drop in on the company, give them 
a big spiel about being in Philadelphia when one of their 
salesmen was there—a Mr. Caldwell, I think—and how, 
after he had gone, the President’s nephew came in and we 
all talked about the new company and the nephew said he 
believed he’d take a flyer of a 
thousand dollars; and how I was 
so certain I could sell him and 
several others of the family who 
would come in if he did that I 
had looked the company up pri- 
vately—here I produce the let- 
ters—and had been so impressed 
that I paid my own fare to come 
over and see if the company would 
allow me to handle their stock, 
or at least close the parties men- 
tioned. All I ask is twenty-five 
dollars to cover the expenses of my 
trip, with a few dollars to spare. 

I get the twenty-five dollars 
invariably. You have no idea 
how effective it is to write in ad- 
vance for information, or what 
confidence it inspires when coup- 
led with so modest a demand as 
twenty-five dollars. I wait two 
weeks and then get some one to 
mail a letter for me from Phila- 
delphia, saying that I expect to 
close my sale next week, and pos- 
sibly another for two thousand, 
but as I have already spent more 
than my commission I should be 
glad if the company would please 
forward me a check for twenty- 
five dollars. I get that also. 
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Two weeks after that I report in person that there is 
absolutely nothing doing—I am out my time, my work and 
my money. My disappointment is almost tragie—I can’t 
understand my failure. Before the manager can get in a 
word on the company’s side I whip out my little notebook 
and show him my expense account. According to my 
figures I have spent ten or fifteen dollars more than I got. 
I never fake up more than that for fear of arousing sus- 
picion. I may say this for my art and the kindness of the 
managers: four have given me the balance as per account 
and two have asked me to continue working at twenty-five 
dollars a week in spite of my failure. 

This trick costs us Nat’s fare to Philadelphia—some- 
times—six or eight carfares and a dozen postage stamps; 
and it nets us never less than seventy-five dollars. 


The Pigs and the Prodigal 


UT our second game, which we call “The Prodigal Son 
and His Herd of Swine,” is our favorite, and always 
nets us large returns. My part is to do the prodigal son of 
a rich Western father. Nat is the salesman. When we 
have sized up a company as suitable for this game Nat goes 
to the office with the talk; tells them about how I and my 
friends are fairly throwing money on the streets; how I am 
really a good fellow and mean to settle down; how the old 
man dotes on me and would spend any money to buy me 
an interest in any business that I would take kindly to; 
how I am anxious to show the old man I can do something 
if I canonly find the right place. Atthis point the manager 
generally says something to the effect that ‘‘the company 
ean fix that if there is enough inducement,” which is Nat’s 
lead to put it strong that by handling things right the 
company can get the old man to whack up any amount. 

I come on the scene for my part about two days later, 
and I tell you some of the companies go the limit. We've 
been wined and dined and automobiled by everybody, 
from the manager to the president. One president took 
me home for a week-end. 

During all the entertaining and talk and showing round 
I grow more and more enthusiastic, more and more cer- 
tain, until my entertainers actually see five figures and 
my father’s name on the dotted line. 

At the psychological moment Nat rushes to the office 
and breathlessly announces that I left last night for Butte, 
Montana—or wherever we located my father—to get the 
old man to buy me an interest in the business. 

The suggestion generally comes red-hot from the man- 
ager that Nat shall follow me up on the next train, take no 
chances on letting me get away or the deal fall through, 
and incidentally, after closing the old man, sell fifty 
thousand more to my friends “who will fairly gobble it.” 

We have done this stunt twenty-seven times in different 
cities, and only one company failed to take the bait from 
the beginning and one slipped up. ‘Twenty-five have 
advanced him the full expenses of whatever trip we had 
decided on. One even sent him to Portland, Oregon, and 
allowed him an additional three hundred dollars to blow in 
on entertaining—all clear velvet, as we neither of us left 
New York for a day. 

The one time we missed fire it was our own fault. We 
had located my anxious, doting parent in every large 
Western city we could think of, and having struck what we 
thought was a dead easy company we decided to endow 
him with a sugar plantation in the Sandwich Islands. 

(Continued on Page 46) 


So Convincing in His Acting 
That A. Gets Considerable 
Sums of Money 
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ex-’84, laid the Evening 

Sentinel down on his desk 
with a frown. The article that 
had aroused his disapproval set 
forth in breezy detail the plans 
for the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his class—or 
rather his former class—in 
Camden, the neighboring univer- 
sity town, on the morrow. The 
publication of the forecast of the 
great event brought no news to 
Bennington. For almost a year 
he had been bombarded by 
Hartley Hammond, the class sec- 
retary, with urgent typewritten 
warnings and glowing printed 
announcements of the overshad- 
owing feature of the forthcoming 
Commencement season at Hart- 
ford University. Each of these 
masterly compositions in its turn 
he had torn into bits after a hasty 
reading, and had consigned the 
bits to the wastebasket at his side. 
And now, as he glanced out of 
the window from his desk—the 
senior partner’s desk in the 
simply but distinctively furnished 
offices of Bennington, Barker & 
Stranahan, experts on city build- 
ing and tenement-house improve- 
ment—the shimmer over the 
rooftops opposite brought vividly 
to his mind an event which had 
taken place in a similar shimmer 
of an early autumn day twenty-nine years ago, less a few 
weeks. That event stood out in minute exactness against 
the retina of his brain, despite the passage of half a lifetime. 

He saw a large amphitheater crowded with concentric 
lines of Freshmen, gathered for the first time in the com- 
pulsory course set down in the catalog as “English I.’’ In 
the first line of seats was himself, Bion Joralemon Benning- 
ton, in new and ill-fitting clothes bought for a trifle at the 
country store at Six Corners, and squirming in his seat with 
a vague sense of unease. Back of him, to the right and the 
left of him, was a shuffling, humming, well-dressed crowd 
of youngsters, mustered from the four quarters of America 
and from a dozen foreign countries besides—the army of 
recruits who had come to the oldest university on the con- 
tinent to learn the art of conquering the world. He was 
aware that curious eyes looked askance at him; that men 
nudged one another in contemptuous comment. In the 
midst of the confusion an undersized professor, stoop- 
shouldered and dried up, moved through the middle aisle, 
mounted the platform in the pit of the amphitheater, sat 
down at the desk and peered about him nervously with 
shortsighted, double-spectacled eyes, amid the clatter of 
applause—the first organized expression of sentiment the 
class had ever given—bowed an acknowledgment of the 
greeting and announced in a high-pitched voice: 

“The proctor wili now call the roll!’ 

A tall, gaunt youth, with a shock of reddish hair rebel- 
liously upstanding, bobbed up at the extreme left of the 
first row of seats, and began in an elocutionary manner, 
dropping his voice and pausing at the end of each name: 

**Sol-omon Past-or Aar-ons. . Ed-mund Carle-ton 
Ab-bey. Eben-ezer Greg-ory Ab-bott. . . .” 

Even the names in their order clung to Bennington’s 
memory at this moment as he sat watching the shimmer 
over the rooftops. He recalled the sharp, barky response— 
“Here!” —as each name was called, and how the professor 
leaned forward, straining his weak vision in an effort to fix 
each face for future recognition. 

The A’s over, the reading of the B’s proceeded serenely 
until the proctor came to the stumbling-place that was 
destined to be remembered on the eve of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the class. 

“Bion Jor fe : 

The youth with the upstanding hair coughed, held the 
list nearer his eyes and made another attempt. 

“Bion Jora ——” 

At last, with a flustered air, he took a running leap at 
the obstruction and gasped out, completing his phrase: 

“* ____ lemon Bennington.” 

The amphitheater broke into a smothered titter; the 
titter rose to a roar, and a leather-lunged wag shouted 
somewhere out of the mass: 

“Rah for old Lemon Bennington!” 

An answering round of applause from the class, now lost 
to the last sense of its own dignity, greeted the merry quip, 


B«= Joralemon Bennington, 


“*Bion Jor:’lemon 
Bennington’’ 


and a chant arose: 
“We want Lemon 


Bennington! We “Look here, Ben- 

: ss 
want Lemon y;rruUsSTRATED BY CHASE EMERSOwN _  Uington,” resummed 
Bennington!” Hammond, “a good 


The ears of the head of the firm of Bennington, Barker & 
Stranahan burned as he recalled that uproar of ridicule, 
quickly checked by the startled professor with sharp rap- 
pings on the desk. In some sensitive recess of his being, 
uninvaded yet by the balm of success which had come to 
him in after life, there still survived the suggestive image of 
the dog to whose tail cruel hands had tied a tin can. From 
that incident dated the thickening cloud of misunderstand- 
ing under which he had left Hartford University at the end 
of his Sophomore year, after an incident that caused his 
classmates to pass him by with averted faces. . 

Bennington’s gaze wandered slowly from the rooftops 
to the picture of a sweet-faced woman on his desk. Her 
one great regret in life seemed to haunt him with an odd 
insistence at this moment of unhappy recollections: 

“Bion, I do so wish you could have got your degree. 
Can’t you try now? I’m sure the class of ’84 would do 
everything in its power to help you get it.” 

“The class of 784 be—hanged!’’ he murmured fervently 
as he bent over the papers on his desk, the initial project 
for the beautification of a great and ugly city west of the 
Mississippi, and plunged into the work which had made 
him a national figure in a quarter of a century. He 
would do his part in the labor of the world, degree or no 
degree; for, after all, what did a degree signify? As to the 
class of ’84 

The office boy entered with a card. Bennington glanced 
at the inscription, which read: ‘“‘Mr. Hartley Hammond.” 

“Show Mr. Hammond in,” he responded, a frown 
wrinkling his forehead. 

“Hello, Bennington!” 

The hearty voice, of a foghorn resonance, that spoke the 
salutation belonged to a prosperous, well-nourished person 
with cool gray eyes and light hair which looked as if it had 
been bleached by exposure to the sun. 

“How do you do, Hammond?” he returned without 
enthusiasm—for he felt in his bones that the unexpected 
call had something to do with that abominable celebration. 

“T say, Bion,”’ began the secretary, his air of infectious 
cordiality only slightly subdued by the qualified reserve 
of his reception—for Hammond was the sworn friend of 
every member of the class of ’84—“‘I say, Bion, I’ve come 
to see you about an important matter.” 

“Indeed? Take a seat.’”” Bennington sat back in his 
chair and gazed expectantly at his caller. 

“Tt’s this way: The fellows want you to march with 
them in the Commencement procession tomorrow.” 

“Very kind of them.” 

Hammond glanced 
at a peculiarly frigid 
face, with clean-shaven 
lips rather closely 
pressed together, before 
he went on: 

“‘T’ve been trying for 
years to get you to come 
to the reunions.” 

Bennington’s manner 
softened perceptibly. 

“You've been very 
decent about it, Hart- 
ley; but the fact is, I— 
I don’t consider myself 
a member of the class. 
I’m an outcast, you 
know—a sort of dog in 
the outer darkness.” 

“ce Rot 12 

“You may recall 
that I’ve written you 
several times begging 
you to strike my name 
from the roll.” 

“Couldn’t be done,” rejoined Hammond decisively. 
“You started out with the class and you’ve got to stay 
with us.” 

“But there are reasons why I can’t.” 

ce Rot ! ” 

Bennington admitted to himself that the class secre- 
tary’s manner of confident insistence was beginning to 
annoy him. Yet he pleaded guilty to a brief pang of envy 
as he contemplated Hammond’s free-and-easy air—the 
good-natured, hearty air of a man who spends a large part 
of his waking-time on the golf links, the deck of a yacht or 
the back of a horse. Obviously, he reflected, Hammond 
had not been doing much worrying about the problem of 
the tenements or the task of converting the waste places 


It Was the First Time ‘ 
He Had Ventured Into That Land of Unhappy Memories 


By Svetozar Tonjoroff 


of hideous cities 
into beauty spots. 


many things are apt to happen in a quarter of a century. 
A good many things have happened since we left college. | 
There’s been a big shakeup in the running since then. | 
Fellows we all put our bets on as sure-thing propositions 
are loping in at the tail-end of the ruck. On the other, 
hand, men who looked like cart-horses at the start haye 
forged ahead of the procession by lengths and are galloping | 
fresh on the homestretch. It’s human to put your money | 
on the wrong pony; but it doesn’t take a devil of a lot of | 
divine afflatus to know when the bookies have got you.” 
*T don’t see what that has to do with my case.” Fy 
“Tt has everything to do with your case. I could tell 
you things that would surprise you.” | 
“You could?” » 
There was a note of sarcasm in Bennington’s voice. 
“Yes, I could—but I won’t. Now I’m going to hand 
1 


. 
you out some straight talk, old man.” op 
Bennington shook his head deprecatingly. His flinty 
face seemed to be giving notice of the ultimate futility of | 
words. Hammond caught the meaning with a glance, 
“Rot!” he exclaimed with energy. “‘What’s the use | 
of letting a molehill of misunderstanding grow into a moun- _ 
tain of ill feeling? I know the exact kind of lumber that’s. 
littering the subcellar of your mind. You haven't for- 
gotten that affair at the end of our Sophomore year. On 
the level, now, isn’t that so? A measly, contemptible little - 
rumpus to worry a full-grown man for a quarter of a cen- | 
tury! Isay, Bennington, you’re too big a chap ” Aa 
Hammond threw up his hands in a gesture of desperation, | 
as if language had failed him. | 
“You call it a little trouble, Hartley—a little trouble— | 
when the class has passed a vote of censure on a fellow?” | 
Bennington pushed his swivel-chair back, got up and 
began to pace the Turkey rug with vindictive heels. The 
light of resentment flared in his eyes. a 
‘That vote of censure has been stricken from the records _ 
of the class years ago,”’ rejoined Hammond warmly. “I | 
wrote you at the time. You paid no attention to my letter. ' 
That business is a dead issue—as dead as the best seller of | 
yesteryear—what?” 2 4 
“Tt’s easy to kick a man and eall it a dead issue,” 
retorted Bennington, stopping suddenly in his pacing and 
looking the class secretary straight in the eyes in an atti- 
tude of self-defense. ‘‘Do you know what that vote of | 
censure has meant to me all these years?” | 
““No; I can’t even come near guessing. I’m no hand at 
psychology. I was flunked in the course because I sassed | 
old Mahlstiick, the | 
strutting little Dutch- | 
man who used to give 
it. . . . ButIdores 
member the handout 
the class gave you 
when we first met in 
English I. Your name 
was against you. No 
man who had the word 
Joralemon tacked on to 
his means of identifica- 
tion at the baptismal 
font has any right to 
get mad at the conse- 
quences. And os 
your store clothes and 
your sheepish air—and 
the fact that you were | 
working your way and 
didn’t have much time 
to get acquainted—all 
that was a handicap. 
T’'ll admit that much.” 
“You'll have to 
admit, also, that it’s no 
small matter to charge a man with moral turpitude; with 
disloyalty to his college; to enter the accusation in the class 
records and to cut him dead—as if he were a criminal,” 
retorted Bennington. pel 
“Well, Bennington, you won’t deny that you gave the 
fellows some provocation. No Sophomore can ever hope t0, 
be a successful reformer while he is a Sophomore; and you. 
started reforming the world in your Sophomore year. It 
was a pretty stiff blowing-up you gave your poor old Alma 
Mater after that losing game. The headlines were stingers. 
I remember them word for word: ‘Hartford Defeat 
Ascribed to Clique Rule.’ ‘Student Says Gale Won 
Because Snobbery Prevented Camden Institution from 
Putting Its Best Team Forward’—and your name stuce 


put at the bottom of the letter like an ulcerated finger. 
tell you it looked pretty bad!” 
“But wasn’t it true? And, besides, I had no personal 
nimus in the matter. The class might have taken 
 xognizance of the fact that I was not a candidate for the 
' eam.” ; 
| “Right you are again; but it didn’t. It only took cog- 
izance of the fact that you had committed a felonious 
_ assault upon tradition; and in the Sophomore year tradi- 
ion is the whole thing. To make matters worse, you put 
n a tacit plea of guilty when you left college instead of 
staying and fighting it out. Have you ever stopped to 
_ consider that little technical point?” 
i “Ves, and I’ve ruled it not well taken,” replied Benning- 
_.on slowly in a lowered voice. “My reasons for leaving 
- sollege had nothing whatever to do with the letter I wrote 
_5o the Standard.” 
, “Nobody questions that now. And that’s why we all 
want you to be with us tomorrow. Weare a quarter of a 
ieg pid out of college, remember. The roster is shorter 
oy a good many names than it was at the beginning. We 
' want to move nearer together all along the line—to close 
“ap the gaps in the ranks. Will you come?” 
_ Hammond’s hand went out with a cordial reach as 
he rose to go. The atmosphere of youthful ardor that 
surrounded him appealed strongly to the man who had 
done grave damage to windmills in his Sophomore year. 
Bennington’s fingers closed in a firm grip about the 
loutstretched palm. 
_ “Thank you,” he rejoined with a suspicion of huskiness 
jin his voice. 
| “You will come, then?” 
_ The air-tanned face of the secretary was expanded in an 
expectant smile. Bennington shook his head decisively. 
‘The smile vanished. 
| “No; I—can’t!” 
_ “Ym sorry, old fellow. We especially want to have you 
with us tomorrow. It’s more than a quarter-century, you 
know ——” 
. | And Hammond walked out of the room with a visibly 
Gagerelien air. 
At Prenicfost the next morning Helen witie an Pane 
announcement to her husband over the coffee-cups: 
“Bion, I want you to do something for me today.” 
_ He looked at her questioningly. He noted with the 
‘jobservant eye of devotion that her cheeks were slightly 
flushed; that her eyes were moist, as if she had cried or 
was about to cry; that an air of suppressed emotion hov- 
ered about her; but that, withal, a sunny morning smile 
rested upon her fresh, pmiooth face. Helen Bennington was 
F ‘one of the few women on the shady side of forty who 
could look spontaneously charming at breakfast. Bion 
“paid a mental tribute of appreciation to this pleasant fact 
ke he responded cheerfully: 
“Name it, dear—name it!” 
“T won’t—till you promise!” 
And she held up a threatening finger. 


“Well poe) 39 
| “Promise!” she urged smilingly. 
| “My dear, this mystery is becoming alarming,” he 
retorted playfully. 

She pushed back her chair, rose and came over to his 
Side with the odd, brimming manner of a mother-bird 


a 
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“On, Thank You, Bion Joratemon Bennington,P.5.H.— Perfectly Satisfactory Husband!"’ 


fluttering over her brood. Thenext moment 
he felt her soft arms creeping about his neck 
and her lips were at his ear: 

“Do you know, Bion, you’ve made me 
perfectly happy for these twenty-seven 
years?”’ 

“Tt’s good to hear you say so, darling,” 
he responded, patting her hands. 

“But I’ve never been able to forgive 
myself for one thing.” 

“And what’s that, Helen?” 

“For allowing you to leave college before 
you’d got your degree.” 

“Oh, is that all?” he rallied her. 

“Tsn’t it enough?” 

“You’ve made up for it by conferring 
upon me the degree of S. H.”’ 

“S. H.—what is that, Bion?’ 

“Why, ‘Satisfactory Husband.’ Didn’t 
you just make the fatal admission?’”’ 

Helen laughed; Bion’s fine ear caught 
a break in her voice. 

“Yes,” she went on; “but you’ve broken 
one of your promises to me.” 

“You don’t say so, Helen!” 

“T do say so. Didn’t you tell me—oh, 
ever so many years ago—that you’d take 
me to Camden on Commencement Day 
some year? And you’ve never done it!” 

“But, Helen—but ——” 

“Bion, I will not be made a butt of! 
You’ve given me a promise and I want you 
to keep it—today! You’re completely in my power —so 
there now!” 

She went on, pressing him in a closer embrace: 

“T want to see the yard, and the lecture halls, and your 
old room in Galworthy—and all the other places where you 
were so hopeful and so unhappy—poor little homespun 
boy that you were!” 

The ultimate denial was upon his lips, but she brushed 
it away with a kiss and twittered triumphantly: 

“Tt’s settled then. I'll come and get you at the office 
with the limousine at eleven-thirty, and we'll go. Oh, 
thank you, Bion Joralemon Bennington, P. S. H.— 
Perfectly Satisfactory Husband!” 

Then, with a capricious manner strange to her, she 
released her hand from his, removed the gentle pressure 
of her arms and fluttered briskly out of the room. The 
next moment Bion thought he heard a sob in the hall. 

“Helen!” he called, rising from his chair. 

“Yes, dear; what is it?” 

She reéntered the room quickly. As he looked into her 
face apprehensively he detected the telltale gleam of 
tears in the blue of her eyes. 

“‘What’s the matter, darling?” 

“N- nothing, Bion; only you’ve made me s-so happy!” 

aud oe voice Bee On eae ue pees oul of a sigh. 


Bice within Fy rementend euecan Ht ee Wauebnsee 
quarter, Bion almost regretted his pliancy. As the motor 
car picked its way through the crowded avenue he sat 
back looking straight ahead with a cold glint in his eyes. 
Perhaps that was why Helen’s hand stole to his, closed 
upon it and held it for a moment in a warm, friendly grip. 

It was the first time 
he had ventured into 
that land of unhappy 
memories since the 
day he had issued 
from those gates, 
sore and heavy with 
the burden of defeat. 

“Do things look 
the way they used 
to, Bion?” 

, The spell of re- 
serve broken by that 
commonplace ques- 
tion, Bennington 
looked about him 
furtively, with the 
bewildered air of a 
stranded mariner 
who vaguely recalls 
the landscape amid 
which the hazards 
of the storm have 
cast him: It all 
seemed so familiar— 
and yet so changed! 
There were the old 
elms, to be sure, and 
the old names over 
the little row of 
shops across the 
street from the col- 
lege yard; but the 
shops were new—all 


“That Business is a 
Dead Issue—as Dead as the Best Seller of Yesteryear—What?’’ 
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except Tilton’s. That remained just asit had been. Even 
the dingy old entrance was unchanged. He recalled with 
a queer tightening at the throat the stinging moment 
when, at that entrance, Donald had met his nod of greeting 
with a stare—Donald, whose clean, infectious manliness 
had made him president of the class. Bion admitted to 
himself that the memory hurt deeply, with the poignancy 
of araw wound—even now. Then he became aware that 
Helen was leaning toward him comfortingly; he heard 
her voice: 

“Tt was so sweet of you to bring me here!” 

“You are perverting the facts, Helen. It was you who 
brought me here,”’ he retorted, smiling faintly at her femi- 
nine wile. The smile soon gave way to a wrinkling of the 
brows—for they had reached the great Memorial Gate. 

The place brought to his mind, with insistent distinct- 
ness, another tragedy of his youth, wherein, at this very 
gate, a dozen of his classmates, on their way to ‘‘Chem. 2,” 
had passed him by with averted faces—like Brahmins 
dreading contaminating contact with an outcast. His 
hands closed in.a nervous grip as he recalled the stern 
reproof upon those faces. There were Perkins and Darling- 
ton and Jevons and Winthrop and Ames—all of whom had 
played the manly part in after life. Then, too, there was 
Dinsmore, whose name had been recently smirched beyond 
repolishing in a banking scandal; Witherington, whose 
domestic infelicities had been bandied about with a prodi- 
gality of detail in the columns of the sensational press; 
Farwell, who had been court-martialed and convicted 
after the Spanish War; Shirley 

The triumphant strains of a band struck suddenly like 
a sharp blow upon the warm, sunlit day. 

“What’s that? Oh, look, Bion!” 

Helen was nodding excitedly toward the other end of 
the square where a detachment of red-coated troopers sat 
their impatient horses. 

“Tsn’t it splendid! Who are they, Bion?” 

“The Lancers, dear. The escort to the governor—an old 
custom. They’re forming the Commencement procession.” 

The motor car had stopped in the crush of automobiles 
and carriages. The hot sun beat upon the square and 
flashed from the accoutrements of the soldiery. The pro- 
cession had begun to move, with slow steps, into the yard. 
At the head of the distinguished ‘“‘company of scholars”’ 
Bion saw the venerable black-gowned figure of the presi- 
dent emeritus marching beside his successor. The sight of 
the splendid, erect old man moved him strangely. He 
recalled with minute vividness a long interview in the cool, 
quiet office in granite-built University Hall, just before he 
turned his back upon Hartford. ‘‘Prexy’s’’ very words, 
spoken in that sonorous voice which two generations 
remember with delight, smote upon his ears even now: 

“Tf you must go away I shall not try to detain you. But 
remember one thing, young man: The undergraduate esti- 
mate of things is not the final estimate. Time levels 
mountain-peaks and elevates valleys into dizzy heights. 
Don’t lose courage. Fight it out!” 

Bion felt a glow spreading vaguely about the region of 
his heart—the warmth of humankindness, of affection for 
that rugged figure in the nation’s life, that lofty old 
scholar who somehow seemed to typify at this moment all 
that he himself had missed in the widespreading battle for 
achievement. He drew a deep breath as he watched the 


‘procession sweeping into the shaded paths of the yard, 


with the triumphant progress of an army with banners, 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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; i ARIS had moved en 
iy Prnasse to Long- 
: champs and was 
disporting itself in the 
sunshine of Grand Prix 
Day. Back of the pad- 
dock and beneath the 
lindens Jacques and Jeannette 
were in the thick of their little 
bourgeois féte; but in the tribune 
of madame and monsieur there 
was the vivid Paris—the Paris 
that laid tribute upon thrones. 
All was preparation for the 
Grand Prix itself. A king and 
his queen sat in the central 
flower-decked box and, like 
Jacques and Jeannette, they had 
seen three minorracesrun. They 
looked about for divertisement 
before the grand event. It was 
acosmopolitancrowd. It poured 
out of the grandstand—a radiant stream—into the pad- 
dock. Back of the buildings facing the racecourse the 
feminine bulk of the crowd swept its costly raiment on the 
broad green lawns. 

Here was a French dame of the hauie-monde, a sym- 
phony in black and white, with masses of white hair set 
off by a chic hat; there an English girl, conspicuous in 
this brilliant crowd by the stiff conventionality of bearing 
and attire; there a fantastic lovely figure, with chiffons 
and jewels, who might have been French save for the 
smart walk and dainty feet that mark the American. 
Gradually the throng divided into animated groups, and 
almost always a woman whose gown was a prophet of the 
fashion was the nucleus. A moment before, the horse had 
been king. Now fashionable woman was the queen, and 
all men came to do her reverence. 

My attention, roaming from group to group, was sud- 
denly fixed upon one larger than the others, which grew 
each second as a snowball grows when rolled downhill. 


The Mysterious Pink Lady 
fe. HAT is it?”’ was the query everywhere. The high 
silk-hatted Frenchmen and the immaculate English 
sports in their tight, elegant clothes walked excitedly to 
and fro with eager smiles; and as they passed I heard: 

“Ah, she is exquisite! But who is she? It is 
mysterious!” 

At the word ‘‘she’”’ I smiled. Paris, so accustomed to 
beautiful women, -has never become so used to them that 
a new star can appear on the horizon without causing a 
commotion. 

I followed hopefully in the tail of the comet. Stretching 
my head over the shoulder of a scion of France, I saw her. 

Tall, regal and beautiful, she walked with a grace that 
suggested the women of Burne-Jones’ pictures. She was 
fair, with an unusual shade of auburn blond hair that 
shone like gold under a wide drooping hat of soft tulle and 
pink roses which brought out the creamy tone of her skin; 
but her costume was the most startling I had ever seen. 

At first glance she appeared to be enveloped in a pink 
cloud which floated about her as she walked and suggested 
the exquisite contour of her lithe body. It was a daring 
contrivance of shell-pink chiffon 
over white and flesh-colored 
mousselines. Around her neck 
was the keynote to the whole 
costume—a rope of priceless pink 
pearls. 

Though the gown suggested the 
latest mode, it was so light and 
shapeless that it seemed to hint 
new and elusive styles with every 
movement of the wearer. 

She might have stepped from an 
old painting or a wonderful Grecian 
vase, or whirled suddenly into the 
fantastic dances of the harem. 

With it all, her bearing was one 
of distinction and aloofness. She 
glanced neither to right nor left. 
With her was an aristocratic elderly 
woman, foreign-looking and severe. 
Back of them walked a maid in 
her simple black costume of service. 

‘She is a Russian countess. See 
the pearls!” ‘‘Ah—the Sultan’s 


By Maud 


‘and I heard her 
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favorite.’ ‘But no—the Emperor’s youngest daughter.” 
“‘What a figure!” ‘Is she at the ambassadeur’s?”’ These 
were the ejaculations heard on all sides. 

I followed with some others to the entrance of the race- 
course, where a magnificent turnout in blue and silver 
stood with two huge black footmen in attendance. 

“Eunuchs, I’ll wager. From Turkey, eh? By Jove, 
She’s magnificent!’ declared an Englishman who had 
followed the train. 

As they neared the equipage one of the servants 
approached the elder woman with an envelope in his hand. 
It bore a vivid crest. 

She opened it, read the contents and turned to the girl at 
her side. 

After a few words the beauty, with a slight nod of her 
head, turned from the carriage and retraced her steps to 
the tribune with her companion. 

This was all very exciting to the beholders, especially as 
the ebony attendants jumped into their seats and the 
vehicle rolled away. 

After the women had taken their places once more in 
the box I went into the pavilion where all classes gather 
and talk. There I found the tiny maid to Mademoiselle 
Mystery ‘surrounded by women who were asking her 
about her mistress. She seemed afraid to say very much, 
and all personal questions as to the beauty she refused to 
answer. The most eager interrogations were about the 
costume. I saw several banknotes pressed into her hand, 
and the interlocutor, after a moment or two of suspense, 
gave way to another inquisitive one with a satisfied smile. 
I followed one of these women. She joined a group 
say: “‘She wouldn’t 
the dress was made 
much from her— 
fifty francs.” 
bered, was a new 
known of the pro- 


say who she is, but 
at X’s. I got that 
though it cost me 

X’s, I remem- 
atelier. Little was 


Weatherly Beamish 


prietor except that 
Vienna and had 
tation through the 
royalty in that 
had not taken the 

I hung round 
left the racecourse. 
were two closed 
contained a figure 
mustache. Into 
elderly woman 
followed in the 

I trailed the 
eral other curious 
after them up to 
Hotel Royal, on the 
The attendants of 
impressively obse- 
them I could find 
though the register 


he had a shop in 
gained some repu- 
patronage of 
city; but Paris 
man up. 

until the Mystery 
This time there 
carriages. One 
with a flowing black 
this brougham the 
went. The beauty 
other with her maid. 
carriages with sey- 
ones and we rolled 
the door of the 
Champs-Elysées. 
the hostelry were 
quious, but through 
out nothing; and 
showed many 


exalted names there was no clew to the identity of the 


lovely woman. The next day I went to X’s to see what 
I could learn; but there, too, silence was maintained. I 
did find out that several grand dames had been there and 
ordered gowns similar to the pink-pearl creation worn at 
the races. 

Several newspapers spoke of her and hinted that a 
well-known Russian princess had been staying at the 
Hotel Royal incognito. 

One day, late in August, when the last vestige of the 
season was gone, I went into X’s with a woman who was 
ordering a trousseau for the daughter of a Chicago 
millionaire. 

The mannequins, in their wonderful costumes, filed into 
the room for her inspection. One, prettier than the 
others, with a regal bearing, seemed familiar. Gradually 
the velvet lawns of Longchamps came back to me and I 
recognized the mysterious beauty of the Grand Prix. 

She was as lovely as ever, though the gold of her hair was 
rapidly taking on a brown tinge which was so much the 
vogue. 

I spoke to her of the sensation she had created, and 
after a bit of coaxing she laughingly recalled the occasion. 

“Today is the first time I display gowns since the Grand 
Prix,” she declared confidentially. “I have been in 
Vienna. I went there three day after you see me at the 
races. M’sieu’ think it is wise that I do not remain here at 
that time. Ah, what fun I have that day! You see I was 
discreet—so very discreet, m’selle. No one guessed that it 
was Babette.” 

Her history, which she told in her simple peasant way, 
was exceedingly interesting; and the advertising scheme 
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of Monsieur X which she disclosed 
was one of the cleverest I have 
ever known. 

“T come from Normandy,” she 
said. ‘Five years ago I come to 
my aunt. I live with her yet on 
the Rue Nicolet. The aunt, m’selle, 
was engaged, when I come to her, 
as a skirt-hand at Monsieur X’s. 
It was a good position for my 
aunt. She make twenty franc a 
week. One day I go to her at the 
shop with aluncheon. Them’siew’ 
lets me stay as errand girl. He 
liked my hair, though I do not 
know it at the time. He tell my 
aunt to let it hang straight—like 
that. ‘It is healthy so and will be 
very thick—and so yellow,’ he 
said. So it is. The next year I 
have it in—what you say?—the pig’s tail; I grow very tall 
in that year. Oneday M’sieu’ X say to my aunt: ‘Fifi, do! 
not let the niece wear corsets. And take care of the com- 
plexion.’ ‘Oui,’ reply the aunt. But I have never worn) 
corsets; so you see it was not difficult to do without.” ih 

She turned gracefully as she spoke, and the long lines 
her slender figure revealed many curves which would have 
been lost in the modern stays. a 

“The next year, M’sieu’ one day notices again the color’ 
of my hair and say to me: ‘Babette, you grow tall. | 
have a scheme for you. But you must learn to dance, 
That will make you more graceful.’ I have always loved 
to dance, m’selle. In Normandy we are happy and dance 
much. But now I take lessons as M’sieu’ directs. ‘He will’ 
make a mannequin of you,’ declare the aunt vi | 
‘and then you will make much money.’ With the dancin; i 
I find I do become more graceful. My legs, they do not 
seem so long. One day M’sieu’ say: ‘Bon! You are 
improving. The body is as it should be—full of curves. 
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All muscles; and not fat like the lazy woman.’”’ 


| 


Monsieur X His Own Press Agent a | 
EANWHILE she went on to tell me that Paris is’ 
learning of Monsieur X, but not so quickly as he 
desires. The patronage of royalty helps him; but royalty 
is too conservative to wear the brilliant gowns of which) 
the artist dreams. Royalty would do for Vienna but not 
for Paris. His Paris shop will, therefore, be different. | 
He will make the exotic costumes which have filled his| 
mind for years and which he may not show when he is 
unknown. He will create something new, something 
bizarre, in France; and he will dare the women of Paris 
not to wear it. | 

Then he thinks up his scheme and tells it to Babette. — 

“To interest Paris, one must mystify. This I will do,” 
he declares as he tells her his great idea. >| 

Babette finds she will be the principal actor in a little 
commercial drama. 

“All winter I go to a petite dramatic school in Vienna,” 
she told me. “There I learn how the grand dame walks) 
and how she uses her hands. ‘Hold the head high,’ say 
the instructor—and sometime my poor head it ache! But 
Iam happy. Then I am very careful of that complexi 
You see, m’selle, it is still good. 
‘See that she does not eat the 
sweets and the starches, tell 
Monsieur X to my aunt. ‘Her 
slenderness is one of the stage 
properties, and she will not be of 
any use if she grow heavy.’ I do 
as hesay. I drink sour wines. I 
go early to bed that I may stay 
up later after it is all over.” 

Fencing, she said, did much 
to produce the lithe grace 
which attracts attention at 
once. ‘“‘This was difficult, 
m’selle; but after the while I do 
fence quite well.” 

May comes and sheis declared 
finished by Monsieur X. His 
little scheme, too, is all in readi- 
ness. He goes to Vienna for a 
week to make her costumes— 
costumes which will set all Paris 
talking when worn at Long- 
champs by the beautiful 
Babette. 


; “Now,” said Monsieur to her one day, ‘“‘you will be the 
and lady. I will send you two or three days before the 
rand Prix to the Hotel Royal, with madame, my wife. 


ou will be very exclusive. You will spend much money 


on those rooms and those carriages. Antoinette, who 
_ works here in the shop, will go with you as your maid. She 
_ will be very discreet, but she will talk a little. I think you 
take the name of Mlle. de Coursenay. It might be the 
_ jneognito of any country. That Antoinette she will say 


who made the gowns. That is all. Monday, after the 
ee you will disappear. Presto! Like that. And we 
shall see!’’ he finished, rubbing his hands. 
And he did see. Though his advertising scheme cost 
im many thousands of francs, he reaped a harvest and a 
} eputation. He became the rage by the only method in 
Paris—sensation. And he has remained the rage. 
_. This all happened several years ago. And Babette— 
what of her? Unlike most mannequins, Babette had 
_ individuality and brains. She realized that beauty is not 
everything and her little schooling taught her to develop 


er possibilities. These possibilities took her from the 
_atelier to the stage, and today she enjoys as great a 
reputation for her clever dancing as for her beauty. 

_ This is unusual with mannequins. Sometimes such a 
cone as Babette will become the rage or have a brilliant 
career; but as a rule they are common- 

place and stupid, and their histories are 

but the histories of the average Parisian 
working girl. They have one great common 
talent, however—that of looking chic; and 

they bring out the elusive points of a 

costume as no other race can. 

This talent is undoubtedly the result 
of their love of wearing beautiful gar- 
ments. In the ateliers they have every 
chance of being for the moment beautiful 
and fashionable women. This play-acting 
and the stage setting of the famous ateliers 
is not only agreeable but exciting; and to 
remain successful and admired mannequins 
these women are willing to give up every- 
thing that would lessen their chance to 
display the creations of the house. 

“Many of my mannequins come from 
Normandy,” the head of a great atelier 
told me. ‘‘They are fresh, wholesome and 
adaptable. I take them into my estab- 
lishment when they are young—as errand 
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- hotel we recalled how he had been called into the field 
of fiction by a genuine and compelling mission. We said 
_ that in having been a journalist he had graduated from 
te school of life; that, like Dickens, he knew the world 
’ like a book. Our epoch had evolved him, and we were 
glad that America had a writer as serious, as radical and 

as talented as he. We spoke of what we thought must 
be the natural growth of his work, the promise already 
clearly suggested. ‘His books may live when he is for- 
gotten,” my husband said. ‘But heis a greater man than 
writer; he hasn’t written anything yet as big as himself.” 
__ We sent up our names and entered the reading room. 
He was there and, catching sight of us, he sprang up from 
‘the desk at which he was writing, came toward us and 
grasped our hands. “You people hail from a different 

world. I feel as if you have dropped down from another 
star!” he exclaimed. From that moment I felt the alluring 
| nature of his personality, and I said to myself that it was 
his happiness and brightness that were his most distin- 
guishing characteristics. In the tall, youthful yet mature 
man before me, in the musical, intense voice, in the expres- 
| sion of the handsome and strong face, there was a sugges- 
tion of a fullness of life that seemed Greek. Yet he had 
lived deeply, had met many people, had studied passion- 
| ately human affairs—of this I had no doubt as I stood 
| before him. And I congratulated him in my heart, as 
| afterward I did audibly, that his experiences and his out- 
_look were so far from burdening him. Did the deep source 
| of his happiness lie in the fact that his most intimate per- 
sonal life and his broader interests were one? I asked 
myself. Was it because he was a complete personality 
that had found its place in the world? Was it because he 
luxuriated in the possession of a mind that was capable of 
Seeing through the intricacies of our world—that could 
e its own generalizations and voice them? Was it 
use he was so clearly articulate? 


} WO summers ago, in Paris, my husband took me to 
: meet David Graham Phillips. As we drove to his 
| 


girls and the like. And as they grow I pick the ones who 
have the most possibilities and train them. You know 
mannequins are only practicable when they weigh from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and forty pounds. 
It is all right for my patron to weigh two hundred pounds, 
but I must show her gowns on a comely middleweight — 
that is to say, a hundred-and-forty-pound mannequin. 
Otherwise I do not sell to the stout woman. For when 
Madame Stout sees my mannequin she really believes 
that is the way she will look in the costume. You know 
they say the elephant thinks he looks like the crane!”’ he 
finished humorously. 

So the mannequin must remain slender. This is not 
difficult if she is careful of her diet and leaves starches and 
sweets alone. It is remarkable to find that these women 
are perfectly willing to do anything that will aid their 
comeliness, and will not touch the most tempting morsels 
if eating them creates the dreaded flesh. 

The working girls of France, of whom the mannequins 
form a large part, have the advantage over’ their Anglo- 
Saxon sisters in the system and simplicity of their meals. 
They do not eat the heavy hurried breakfasts that cause 
soggy dispositions and sallow complexions. 

Instead, the French girls drink a glass of milk in the 
morning with a biscuit, or coffee and rolls. They rise early 
and walk to their work. This is a custom rather than a 
necessity. They arrive at their work bright-eyed and 
alert. All sleep has gone from their minds and their blood 
is exhilarated by the fresh air and exercise. At noon they 
take their déjeuner a la fourchette. It is a light luncheon, 
since a heavy one would be expensive. Often this déjewner 
is packed at home and consists of sandwiches of hard 
bread, meat loaf and fruit. 

At twelve o’clock sharp the big business houses suspend 
work until two. On the stroke of the hour the girls pour 
out of the buildings as from a cornucopia, bareheaded and 
happy. Their admirers wait for them on the corners; and 
arm in arm, with their baskets, they go to the nearest 
small café, where the tiny tables line the sidewalks. Here 
they sit with a bottle of sour wine which costs but ten 
cents. Their friends are all about them, as happy as them- 
selves. As they eat, they laugh and sing. On many of the 
narrow streets that are patronized by the working girls 
little three-piece bands play daily for the diners. Some- 
times these thoroughfares will be blocked with dancers; 
and the bands seldom go away without a sou from every 
one, for nobody is too poor in Paris to give a penny for the 
music she loves so well. 


The Last Years of Mis Life=By Anna S. 


Our first conversation lasted many hours. In speaking 
of a certain Senator he showed his view of America. He 
defended this man, said he was a typical American whose 
vices were only the other side of his virtues. He was 
American in that he was free, spontaneous, impressionable. 
He was able to shift his position and to come a long way 
from where he was in the beginning. The power to change, 
to advance, to abandon oneself, was, he said, the most 
beautiful and most promising trait in our national char- 
acter. “It is only when a man is hidebound in conserva- 
tism that he is hopeless,” he added. ‘It is a rare thing to 
be able to get out of a groove and to burn one’s spiritual 
bridges behind one. This is what love means,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Love also is the getting out of a groove—the 
power to say farewell to one’s old existence and to take 
a flight toward a new goal.” It is the American who 
can quickly and suddenly cut himself adrift and soar 
away into a new element, and in doing so feel neither 
constraint nor unhappiness. But, though he praised the 
American spirit, he deplored our dearth of ideas, our 
astonishing lack of intellectuality, our provincialism and 
fear of.a public opinion, itself so often thoughtless or 
merely traditional. As an example of this he showed 
how the American people, simple and pure of heart as 
they were, were at that moment swayed by a man who 
opposed all their idealism, a spirit as brutal and medieval 
as Bismarck’s, though of smaller caliber than that man of 
blood and iron. 

He spoke of democracy, and we soon learned that it was 
not the forms of democracy that were in his mind, but its 
reality. He did not think that all children at birth and 
throughout life are equal; but he insisted that ‘every child 
must have an equal opportunity with every other child. 
He did not speak of the people as from a height. He him- 
self was not on a plane above anybody, except by the acci- 
dent of privileges either social or inherited, or both. He 
would have felt it difficult to find words, rich in language 
as he was, to express any natural inequality among men; 
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The working girl lives for the noon hour. She enjoys a 
good digestion because, when she relaxes, she puts away 
all worry and all thought of work, and gives herself up 
entirely to the enjoyment of the recreation period. 

“‘T would prefer that my mannequins have the natural 
figure,” declared my friend the dressmaker. ‘‘ The corset— 
bah! I do not like it. It kills the grace, it hampers the 
walk, and it hardens every beautiful line which I make in 
the costume.” 

I found that many of the mannequins do not wear cor- 
sets. The training which some of the big establishments 
maintain for the mannequins makes them unnecessary. 
The French were the first to display, if not to discover, 
the advantages of the natural figure. The carriage of the 
corset-free figure is exquisite—provided, of course, the 
person is not fleshy. 

“Women need not be fat,” said a Parisian fashion- 
maker. ‘‘Let them exercise. Let them know every muscle 
and the use of it, and they will be long and lithe, strong 
with muscular strength and beautiful with firm flesh—not 
fat and heavy from accumulated tissue and loose, flabby 
muscles.” 

Dancing, as prescribed for the development of grace in 
the mannequin, and fencing, work havoc on fatty tissues, 
declare the French. One mannequin who had a beautiful 
face and a wealth of hair reduced her 
weight from a hundred and forty-five 
pounds to a hundred and _ thirty 
pounds by fencing regularly each night 
for a remarkably short time; and by 
exercising and dancing she has kept 
her weight between one hundred and 
thirty and one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds for a year or more. 

*“A hundred and forty pounds is a 
good and practicable weight for a 
mannequin,” Eline the mannequin 
told me; ‘‘but it is dangerous. It is 
very easy to take on a couple of 
pounds of fat without noticing it— 
and very disastrous; for those two 
pounds will make a tight skirt 
wrinkle at the hips and evoke from 
the head of the atelier a corrent. of 
abuse. No, mademoiselle—I will 
remain a hundred and thirty-five 
pounds, if you please; and then I 
keep my peace of mind.” 


but he spoke with memorable eloquence on the unnatural 
inequalities that exist everywhere. 

His sister joined us in a café where we sat and faced the 
Comédie Francaise and watched the heavy downpour of 
rain and the crowded pavement. He asked us about 
Russia and the revolution. He understood the Russian 
people through his devotion to Russian authors. Dostoy- 
evsky seemed to him the best expression of the genius of 
the Russian character, so different from our own. He 
asked us about the leaders in the emancipation movement, 
but he was even more interested in the obscure “‘intellec- 
tuals’’—the young men and women who were flinging their 
lives away in the cause. He was a radical. Yet, living 
among radicals as we did, I found him different from them 
in that he was objective and held himself aloof from clique, 
party or even movement. His radicalism was a thing 
apart from his life, and not life itself. Where they were 
merged in their cause, abandoned without reserve to the 
exigencies of the movement, he was always himself, with a 
program of his own, one not dependent on any outside 
force. But his individualism was not of the kind that 
made him put his ambitions before his ideals. He was an 
idealist, as are all radicals. One could say his work chose 
him, so great was his devotion to the ideas he promulgated. 
Unlike some other writers who go farther than he and 
call themselves Socialists, but whose subjects are con- 
ventional or in contradiction to the basic principles of 
progressive thought, he in all his work had one aim—to 
unmask his time and to pursue it to the bitter end. 

When still in Paris we celebrated together the fourteenth 
of July. The time-honored custom of dancing on the street 
corners and converting the city itself into a ballroom, and 
the animated and successful display of civic gayety, moved 
the author. He caught its contagion, and I marveled that 
one could be so young at forty-two. “‘Life’s a minute, 
youth’s a second.”’ I quoted his Joshua Craig to myself, 
and I hoped it might prove to him a long minute, a long 
second! He spoke much that evening, and contrasted the 
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novelists of England and America with the great Russian 
writers. He dwelt on their sense of human tragedy, on 
their large scope, on their power to portray pity and sor- 
row, and I thought it was a remarkable thing for a typical 
American, in the happiest and most optimistic moment, to 
be able to hurl himself into such a far world. “Before I 
die,” he said, “‘I want to learn the secret of Tolstoi and 
Dostoyevsky —how they were able to write of great things 
simply and lucidly, so that the truth shone out through 
every word.” 

I was confident he would learn it some day, that 
there waited for him the key to the mystery. What less 
could one expect from that vitality of his, that unbroken 
concentration, that daily and year-long activity? He had 
courage and independence of soul in common with these 
masters. He had a luminous intellect. He would overtake 
them yet in the veiled and hidden future, in the waiting 
years. I thought I could already discern the influence of 
his ideal of literature upon his books. For him, as for the 
Russians, his country was writing his novels. Our destiny 
as a people was the source of his inspiration. Even in the 
fact that he was prolific he was American. ‘“‘How do you 
manage to accomplish so much?” one of us asked him. 
“Because I restrain myself from accomplishing more,” he 
answered, “from throwing away a book, before it is fin- 
ished, to begin another—a constant, irresistible and tor- 
menting temptation. I never let my mind make a fool of 
me,” he said half laughing, and behind the laughter one 
felt his strength. 

Some months after this, as we were standing on a plat- 
form waiting for a train, we met Mr. Phillips and his sister 
again. I remember with tears that ride to Montreux, the 
walk in the garden at twilight, the quiet and intimate 
evening we spent together. It was on this occasion that 
we got nearer to him, perhaps, than before. He spoke of 
the questions that interested him beyond anything else, of 
love and marriage, their effect on the character, and the 
role they play in human existence. ‘Love is everything,” 
he said. “‘The most creative, vital thing in life.” Among 
the things he said of marriage was that, no matter how 
serious a man may be in his intention of living a simple, 
useful life, he is lost forever if he falls into the hands of a 
luxury-loving woman. But if he becomes her prey it 
means he is probably at bottom as bad as she, and that he 
simply makes her his excuse for living the life that suits 
him. “T love luxury so much myself,” he said, “that Iam 
more afraid of it than of my worst enemy. I could not 
trust myself in luxurious surroundings for fear they would 
soon eat all the manhood out of me.” He hoped never 
to have enough money to have carriages and automobiles. 
He liked ease and loathed exercise, and he 
hoped never to be able to indulge himself. 

I was glad to hear him say this, because I 
knew that this gay, esthetic nature, with the 
love of all that is beautiful stamped on him, 
made no habit of foregoing what he had a 
right to enjoy. He was no vain ascetic who 
denied life to her face, or tortured himself in 
imaginary payment for the woes of others. 

I recalled in this connection how one of 
the most brilliant men in the country had 
said of him that he might be contaminated 
by mixing in society; and I thought this 
man’s lack of faith showed his own inferiority 
and inability, powerful man though he was, 
to resist the tremendous temptations that 
Phillips daily put behind him. 


Ideas of Women 


E WAS then planning Old Wives for New, 

a transitional book, the first in which he 

was definitely to go over from politics to the 
more vital questions of the character of our 
women and their relation to themen of our day. 
I asked him if he would in this book draw a 
woman like the one in Joshua Craig—which 
was up to that time his most original and 
brilliant work—a characterization that made 
it impossible ever to forget the type toward 
which so many of our women tend. Here he 
had shown how a fashionable woman was 
capable of changing, of recuperating her 
moral nature under the fortunate circum- 
stance of meeting with a man who loved her 
and wasa democrat. He was planning another 
book, The Hungry Heart, in which he would 
tell again the story of resurrected womanhood. 
It was this faith of his in human nature that 
was the basis of his social creed, and I could 
not see why he might not mean as much to 
America as-Tchernyshevsky did to Russia— 
a writer who, with one book, inspired two 
generations of men and women and helped 
fashion the psychical nature of a whole people. 
That evening he spoke further of the de- 
generate, fashionable woman, declaring that 
she is a prevailing type in our society, a 
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woman inspired by nothing more than an animal love of 
comfort and luxury, though not sensuality. In speaking 
of her he used the word voluptuary, a word that, if 
given sufficient prominence in his work, would have made 
a more profound impression than anything that has 
ever been said upon the subject. This was the kind of life 
the majority of the American women were leading when- 
ever they had the opportunity, he said. When a few 
months later I read The Husband’s Story, the book in 
which he incorporated these ideas, I found he used the 
same construction as Tchernyshevsky, in turning to the 
reader at the ends and the beginnings of his chapters to 
discuss the book with him up to the points reached. Yet 
I knew he had never read the Russian. 

As he talked I saw how the moral of his work, largely 
that of many others which exposed American politics and 
fashionable society, had grown to a fundamental criticism 
leveled at the most active and influential class of the men 
and women of his country. The message he now uttered 
was more than one of mere political reform or of pointing 
the way to amore refined and worthy conception of society. 
It went deeper. It was now subtle, psychological, dealing 
with the problems of human character and human 
relationship. 

He did not quarrel with the fact that American books 
are written largely about women and for women; what he 
deplored was that the truth that women need to hear so 
much is what our novels most lack. ‘‘They think they are 
reading about life, about things they have a right to know, 
and instead they are given a false idea, are misled by illu- 
sions.” This hurt him. It was not fair or just. For one 
like him, who made justice the keynote of his life, this was 
intolerable, unbearable. 

“No woman on earth,” he said, “‘has been so ridicu- 
lously deceived as to herself and so spoiled.’’ 

I saw the distance between himself and public opinion, 
and knew that though most of the reviewers would see the 
force of his books they would be absolutely unable to 
muster up the courage to accept their truth. Yet his was 
not a repellent but a highly cultivated and attractive 
enthusiasm, not a blasé or cynical but an uncorrupted 
mind, that set itself the task of teaching people how to live. 
As one after the other of his books rose before me I saw 
how he never said ‘‘Don’t do this or that,” but always 
“Do this; live so; make of your mistakes a ladder, not 
a grave.” 

That evening he fired my heart with thoughts that were 
unrelated to the subject of our conversation. Again and 
again my mind dwelt on the magnitude of the love of this 
brother and sister, a love that glowed like a star, warmed 
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like a sun. Every step of the way they took together. Tt) 
was only a wonderful life that could create a love like that, 
I thought. 

What was there, I wondered, beneath and beyond all his’ 
magnetism and intellectuality, that made it so great a. 
delight to know him; and why did merely shaking hands. 
with him make one feel gay, strong, happy? What was it. 
that made one self-confident, self-inspired after talking 
with him? Was this the secret of his charm? > | 

The next time fate vouchsafed me the happiness of 
seeing him was also the last time. It was in New York, the 
week Tolstoi died. He said that Tolstoi’s personality was. 
greater than his work, that the future would rest under his| 
spell and would remember his idea and thrill to it, not so. 
much because of the transcendent beauty of the idea as. 
because of the personal force behind it, because it rose in a 
heart palpitating, vibrant, responsive. He insisted that 
the impetus with which the truly great hurl their ideas out 
upon the world is what insures them immortality, and. 
that the impetus comes from the personality of the man— 
is the personality. The same, he said, is true of Voltaire, 
Few people know much of Voltaire’s reasoning and his 
doctrines; they know that he attacked the Church and) 
was a deist, but nevertheless Voltaire has lived a hundred 
years and will continue to live because of his personality, 
which was so large and simple that all could understand it and 
come under its influence. So, he said, it is with Bentham, 
How many men know anything about Benthamism, but 
who has not heard of Bentham? . 


The Grain of Dust 


E TOLD me he was engaged on a novel of which he 

had already written about four hundred thousand 
words, and in which he showed that the respectable men 
and women of society were literally responsible for the 
horrible degradation of the barterin women. ‘“‘The public 
will not soon forgive me this book,” he said. In The) 
Husband’s Story he had already risked much. Here he 
was willing to risk everything for his ideal—the truth. 

The strongest impression I carried away from that last | 
visit with him was how much he and his work were one. 
He succeeded in expressing the falseness and inanity of 
our society, I thought, by virtue of a great talent, guided | 
by an intense, intelligent and well-balanced radicalism. 
T delighted in his analysis of modern life, in the strength | 
of his belief in progress, in his hatred of war and the idea 
of caste, in his mockery of monarchy. 

I thought how natural it was to his big, direct nature bb. 
go out to master America, to learn her by heart, inspired by | 
the task of expressing and interpreting her, and | 
to do so in the sledgehammer method she her-: 
self employs, caring only to be true to the 
truth. Isaw how the courage of his work rose 
from the courage of his character. If I could. 
have at that time read The Grain of Dust I| 
should have realized how there was a leap in| 
his power which bore out the feeling he himself 
had that he was just learning, just beginning, | 
that his years of sustained and concentrated 
effort were beginning to fulfill themselves, | 
that his voice was about to be lifted in greater 
strength and inspiration than ever before. 
For here we find a woman, modern as the’ 
heroine of The Hungry Heart, who is thrown. 
upon herself, fortunate enough to be poor 
but not too poor, to be hard-working but’! 
not uneducated, to be in touch with truth, 
with idealism, with real life. This woman is 
incorruptible, not because of the fear of social. 
punishment but because to her principle is’ 
instinct, and is as binding as natural law. 
For a long time she cannot lessen herself, 
cannot even understand the temptations of 
wealth, position or masculine protection. | 
When she does weaken and yield, it is not in’ 
outrage of her belief in romantic love, as she 
herself for a time believes, but precisely 
through the power of love which dominates 
her unconsciously. 

He did not happen upon this woman by’ 
accident; she existed for him as truly as the) 
fashionable, repellently ornamental type; she 
existed for him potentially even in that type— 
for woman, like man, is on the whole the 
creature of conditions, and when conditions| 
change she too changes. 

His vivid personality is before me as I} 
write—his voice, his words, his ideas—and I 
feel again his passionate democracy and his 
love and belief in people. 

Ishare it all eagerly with the world instead’ 
of locking it up in my heart, in the hope that 
I may prolong his life, for a day, for an. 
hour—not the life of his work, that I cannot 
affect, but of himself, the man and the friend’ 
too soon lost to the sight of the sn and | 
the flowers. 


: lost mariner upon Polly Parsons and 
Constance Joy to help him pick out 
_ apresent for his only mother, approached 
Bi Lofty’s with a diffidence amounting to 
awe. In that exclusive shop he would 
H meet miles of furbelowed femininity, 
but he would not have ventured unpro- 
tected into those fluffed and billowed 
aisles for anything short of a penance. 
| Being a philosopher, however, he kept 
his mind active in as many other direc- 
_ tions as possible, like a child deliberately 
_ feasting upon thoughts of Santa Claus 
_ though on the way to a promised spanking. 
_ “There’s a hoodoo on this block,’ 
| Johnny observed as they were caught 
in the traffic crush almost in front of 
_ their destination. 

“Lofty and Ersten must be the hoo- 
dooers, then,” laughed Polly. ‘‘Every- 
_ body else has gone away.” 

Johnny looked at the towering big 
_ Lofty establishment, which occupied 
| half the block, and at the dingy little 
ladies’ tailoring shop, down around the 
_| other corner, with speculative curiosity. 
_ About both, as widely different as they 
| were, there was the same indefinable 

appearance of prosperity, as if the solid 
_ worth from within shone heavily through. 

“Lofty’s couldn’t move and Ersten 
wouldn’t,” supplemented Constance. 

“Not that Dutchman!” returned 
| Polly, laughing again as she peered into 
_ the low, dark windows of the ladies’ 
tailoring shop. ‘‘I was in the other day, 
| and he told me three times that he would 
_ be right there to make my walking 
frocks for the next thirteen years.” 

| _ “He was having a quarrel with Mr. 
| Schnitt about the light in the workroom 
_, when I was in,” observed Constance; 
f | “Dut he told me the same thing, in his 
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enjoyable German way, and he seemed 
almost angry about it.” 

“That’s the extent of his lease,” 
guessed Johnny shrewdly. ‘‘They’re 
trying to get it away from him.” 

_ “T wonder why,” speculated Constance. 

“Tt’s as simple as spending money,” 
Johnny announced. “Lofty intends building an extension.” 
“They won’t tear down Ersten’s shop,’’ Polly con- 
| fidently asserted. 

_ “They’ll move him in a wheelbarrow some night,” 
_ Johnny prophesied. “If I could grab his lease I could play 
_. afew hours.” 

Both the girls laughed at him for that speech. The fact 
i: that he had committed himself to the staggering task of 
| 


_ making five thousand dollars an hour for two hundred 
working hours was never out of hismind. ‘You'll be gray 
before the thirty-first of May,’ warned Polly. 

__ “Tt turns anybody gray to dig up a million,” agreed 
Johnny. “It’s a good guess, though, Polly. I counted 
seven new white ones this morning.” 

“That’s a strange coincidence,” commented Constance, 
with a secretly anxious glance at his hair. ‘‘You’re just 
seven hours behind your schedule.” 

_ Johnny shook his head. 
“That schedule goes round like an electric fan,” -he 
soberly declared. 

“And there’s no switch,”’ Constance reminded him. 

_ “Gresham,” Johnny suggested with a smile. 

Polly cast a sidelong glance at the pretty cousin into 
whose family she had been adopted. The subject of 

_ Gresham, who had tried to injure Johnny in every pos- 
sible way, and whom Constance must marry or lose her 
fortune, was a painful one; and Johnny felt his blundering 
bluntness keenly. ‘There isn’t any Gresham,” laughingly 
asserted Polly. “There never was any Gresham. What 
time do we start for Coney Island tonight?” 

_ Both Constance and Johnny gave Polly a silent but 
Sincere vote of thanks. 
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Wrs LOFTY, who continued the progressive fortune 
_'Y of his father by prowling about the vast establishment 

_ with a microscopic eye, approached Polly with more than 

a shopkeeper’s alacrity. 
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“You Play Square With Me or I'll Hand You a Jolt That You Won’t Forget!’? 


“You promised to send for me to be your clerk the next 
time you came in,” he chided her. 

“T didn’t come in this time,” she gayly returned. ‘Mr. 
Gamble is the customer,’”’ and she introduced Constance 
and the two gentlemen. ‘Mr. Gamble wants to buy a 
silk shawl for a blue-eyed mother with gray, wavy hair and 
baby-pink cheeks.” 

“There are a lot of pretty shawls here,’ Constance 
added; ‘“‘but none of them seems quite good enough for 
this kind of a mother.” 

Young Lofty, himself looking more like a brisk and 
natty college youth who had come in to buy a gift for 
his own mother than the successful business man he 
was, glanced at the embarrassed Johnny with thorough 
understanding. 

“T think I know what you want,” he said pleasantly; 
and, calling a boy, he gave him some brief instructions. 
“We have some very beautiful samples of French embroid- 
ered silks, just in yesterday, and if I can get them away 
from our buyer you may have your choice. There’s 
a delicate gray, worked in pink, which would be very 
becoming to a mother of that description. They’re quite 
expensive, but, I believe, are worth the money.” 

“That’s what I want,” stated Johnny. “I understand 
you're going to build an extension, Mr. Lofty.” 

The girls gasped and then almost tittered. 

Young Lofty ceased immediately to be the suave master 
of friendly favors and became the harassed slave of 
finance. 

“T don’t know where you secured your information,” 
he protested. 

“T’m a fancy guesser,”’ returned Johnny with a grin. 

“T wish you were right,” said Lofty soberly. “We have 
quietly gained possession of nearly all the property in the 
block, but we’re not quite ready to build, nevertheless.” 

“T ean finish the sad story,” sympathized Johnny. 
“One granite-headed ladies’ tailor threatens to block the 
way for thirteen years.” 
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Lofty was surprised by the accuracy 
of his knowledge. ‘‘I’d like to borrow 
your guesser,’”’ he admitted. 

Johnny and the girls looked at each 
other with smiles of infantile glee. They 
were delighted that they had deduced all 
this while waiting for a traffic Napoleon 
to blow his whistle. 

““Somebody’s been telling,’”’ surmised 
Lofty. ‘‘The worst of it is, we own the 
originallease. Father covered the entire 
block, in fact.” 

Johnny’s thorough knowledge of New 
York business conditions enabled him 
to make another good conjecture. 

“Your firm has made money too 
fast,” he remarked. “‘ Your father hoped 
to build in twenty years, and you need 
to build in seven,” 

“He provided much better than that,” 
returned Lofty in quick defense of his 
father’s acumen. ‘He only allowed 
ten-year leases; but the one occupied 
by Ersten came to him with a twenty- 
year life on it. We’ve bought off all the 
other tenants, at startlingly extravagant 
figures in some cases; but Ersten won’t 
listen.” 

‘Did you rattle your keys?” inquired 
Johnny, much interested. 

“As loudly as possible,’ returned 
Lofty, smiling. ‘I went up three steps 
at a time until I had offered him a 
hundred thousand; then I quit. Money 
wouldn’t buy him.” 

“Then you can’t. build,’ innocently 
remarked Constance. 

Willis Lofty immediately displayed 
his real age in his eyes and his jaws. 

“T’ll tear down the top part of his 
building and put a tunnel around him 
if necessary,”’ he asserted. 

“You won’t like that any better than 
Ersten,” commented Johnny. ‘I think 
T’ll have to make another guess for you.” 

“T like your work,” replied Lofty 
with a smile. ‘“‘Let’s hear it.” 

“All right. I guess I’ll buy Ersten’s 
lease for you.” 

“You'll have to find another answer, 
I’m afraid,’’ Lofty hopelessly stated. 
“T’ve had a regiment of real-estate men helping me devil 
Ersten to death, but he won’t sell.” 

‘Of course he’ll sell,’”’ declared Johnny confidently. ‘‘You 
can buy anything in New York if you go at it right. Hach 
deal is like a Chinese puzzle. You never do it twice alike.” 

“Try this one,” urged Lofty. ‘‘There’s a good com- 
mission in-it.”’ 

“Commission? Not for Johnny!” promptly refused that 
young man. “TI’ll buy it myself, and hold you up for it.” 

“Tf you come at me too strongly I’ll build that tunnel,” 
warned Lofty. 

“T’ll figure it just below tunnel prices,” Johnny laugh- 
ingly assured him. The gray shawl with the pink relief 
came up just then, and all four of them immediately 
bought it for Johnny’s sole surviving mother. 
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OUIS ERSTEN, who puffed redly wherever he did not 
grayly bristle, met Johnny Gamblehalfway. Johnny’s 
half consisted in stating that he had come to see Mr. Ersten 
in reference to his lease. Mr. Ersten’s half consisted in 
flatly declining to discuss that subject on the premises. 

““Here—I make ladies’ suits,” he explained. “If you 
come about such a business, with good recommendations 
from my customers, I talk with you. Otherwise not.” 

“T’ll talk any place you say,’’ consented Johnny. 
“‘Where do you lunch?” 

“At August Schoppenvoll’s,” replied Mr. Ersten with no 
hint of an intention to disclose where August Schoppenvoll’s 
place might be. ‘At lunchtime I talk no business; I eat.” 

The speculator studied those forbidding bushy brows in 
silence for a moment. Beneath them, between heavy lids, 
glowed a pair of very stern gray eyes; but at the outward 
corner of each eye were two deep, diverging creases, 
which belied some of the sternness. 

‘Where do you sleep?” Johnny asked. 

“T don’t talk business in my sleep,’ asserted Mr. Ersten 
stoutly, and then he laughed with considerable heartiness, 
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pleased immensely with his own joke and not noticing that 
it was more than half Johnny’s. After all, Johnny had 
only implied it; he had said it! Accordingly he relented 
a trifle. ‘From four to half past five, at Schoppenvoll’s, 
I play skat,” he added. 

“Thank you,” said Johnny briskly, and started for the 
nearest telephone directory. “TI’ll drop in on you.” 

“Well,” returned Ersten resignedly, “it won’t do you 
any good.” 

Johnny grinned and went out, having first made a swift 
but careful estimate of Ersten’s room, accommodations 
and requirements. Outside, he studied the surrounding 
property, then called on a real-estate firm. 

At four-ten he went into the dim little basement wine- 
room of Schoppenvoll. He had timed this to a nicety, 
hoping to arrive just after the greetings were over and 
before the game had begun, and he accomplished that 
purpose; for, with the well-thumbed cards lying between 
them and three half-emptied steins of beer on the table, 
Ersten sat opposite a pink-faced man with curly gray hair, 
whose clothes sat upon his slightly portly person with 
fashion-plate precision. It was this very same suit about 
which Ersten was talking when Johnny entered. 

“Na, Kurzerhosen,” he said with a trace of pathos in 
his guttural voice; “‘when you die we have no more suits 
of clothes like that.” 

“T thank you,” returned the flexible, soft voice of 
Kurzerhosen. “It is like the work you make in your 
ladies’ garments, Ersten. When you die we shall have no 
more good walking clothes for our womenfolks.”’ 

“And when Schoppenvoll dies we have no more good 
wine,” declared Ersten with conviction and a wave of his 
hand as Schoppenvoll approached 
them with an inordinately long- 
necked bottle, balancing it 
carefully on its side. 

Johnny had drawn near the 
table now, but no one saw him, 
for this moment was one of 
deep gravity. Schoppenvoll, a 
tall, straight-backed man with 
the dignity of a major, a waving 
gray pompadour, and a clean- 
cut face that might have belonged 
to a Beethoven, set down the 
tray at the very edge of the 
table and slid it gently into 
place. An overgrown fat boy, 
with his sleeves rolled to his 
shoulders, brought three shin- 
ing glasses, three bottles of 
Gldnzen Wasser and a corkscrew. 

It was at this most inoppor- 
tune time that Johnny Gamble 
spoke. 

“Well, Mr. Ersten,” he cheer- 
fully observed, “I’ve come 
round to make you an offer for 
that lease.”’ 

Mr. Ersten, his gnarled eye- 
brows bent upon the sacred 
ceremony about to be per- 
formed, looked up with a 
grunt—and immediately re- 
turned to his business. Mr. 
Kurzerhosen glanced round for 
an instant in frowning appeal. 
Mr. Schoppenvoll paid no 
attention whatever to the 
interruption. He gaveanexhi- 
bition of cork-pulling which a 
watchmaker might haveenvied 
for its delicacy; he poured the 
tall glasses half full of the clear 
amber fluid and opened the 
bottles of Glanzen Wasser. Thethree friends, Schoppenvoll 
nowsitting, clinked their steins solemnly and emptied them. 
Ersten wiped the foam from his bristling gray mustache. 

“About that lease I have nothing to say,” he told 
Johnny, fixing a stern eye upon him. “TI will not sell it.” 

The other gentlemen of the party looked upon the 
stranger as an unforgivable interloper. 

“T’m prepared to make you a very good offer for it,” 
insisted Johnny. ‘‘I have a better location for you, not 
half a block away, and I’ve taken an option on a long-time 
lease for it.’ 

The stolid boy removed the steins. The three gentlemen 
poured the Glinzen Wasser into their wine. 

“T will not sell the lease,” announced Ersten with such 
calm finality that Johnny apologized for the intrusion and 
withdrew. 

As he went out, Ersten and Kurzerhosen and Schop- 
penvoll, in blissful forgetfulness of him, raised their glasses 
for the first delicious sip of the Rheinthrdénen, of which 
there were only two hundred and eighty precious bottles 
left in the world. 

Outside, Johnny hailed a passing taxi. He called on 
Morton Washer, on Ben Courtney, on Colonel Bouncer, 
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and even on Candy-King Slosher; but to no purpose. 
Finally he descended upon Joe Close, the iron-hard 
president of the First National Bank. 

“Do you know anybody who knows Louis Ersten, the 
ladies’ tailor?’’ he asked almost automatically. 

“Ersten?”’ replied Close unexpectedly. ‘I’ve quarreled 
with him for thirty years. He banks here.” 

“Start a quarrel for me,”’ requested Johnny. “I’ve been 
down to look him over. I can do business with him if he’ll 
listen.” 

Close smiled. 

“T doubt it,” he rejoined. ‘“‘Ersten has just lost the 
coat-cutter who helped him build up his business, and he’s 
soured on everything in the world but Schoppenvoll’s and 
skat and Rheinthrdnen.” 

“Could I learn to play skat in about a day?” inquired 
Johnny. 

“You have no German ancestors, have you?”’ retorted 
Close. 

6e INjOw. 

“Then you couldn’t learn it in a thousand years!” 

“T have to find his weak spot,”’ Johnny persisted. 
you'll just make him talk with me I’ll do the rest.” 

Close shook his head and sighed. 

“T’ll try,”’ he agreed; ‘‘but I feel about as hopeful as I 
would be in persuading a bull to sleep in a red blanket.” 


Cort 
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OHNNY had caught Close as he was leaving his club 

for home, and they went around immediately to 
Schoppenvoll’s. At exactly five-thirty Ersten emerged 
from the wineroom with Kurzerhosen. 


“¥ Want My Walking Suit,’ She Demanded 


“Hello, Louis!” hailed the waiting Close. ‘Jump into 
the taxi here, and I’ll take you down to your train.” 

Ersten and Kurzerhosen looked at each other. 

‘Always we walk,” declared Ersten. 

““There’s room for both of you,” laughed Close, shaking 
hands with Kurzerhosen. 

Ersten sighed. 

“Always we walk,” he grumbled, but he climbed in. 

When they were started for the terminal Ersten leaned 
forward, with his bushy brows lowering, and glared Close 
sternly in the eye. 

“T will not sell the lease!”” he avowed before a word 
had been spoken. 

“We know that,” admitted Close; “but why?” 

Ersten hesitated a moment. 

“Oh, well; I tell you,’’ he consented with an almost 
malignant glance in the direction of Johnny. “All my 
customers know me in that place.” 

“Your customers would find you anywhere,” Close 
complimented him. 

““Maybe they do,” admitted Ersten. 
Otto Gruber, had a fine saloon business. 
across the street—and broke up.’ 
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“It was not the same,’”’ Close assured him, “In| 
saloons, men want to feel at home. In your business, your | 
customers come because they get the best —and they care 
nothing for the shop itself.” 

“They like the place,” asserted Ersten. 
living there for almost forty years. 
move?” 

“Because you would be nearer Fifth Avenue,” Johnny | 
ventured to interject, and spoke to the chauffeur, who 
drew up to the curb. “This is the place I have in mind, | 
Mr. Ersten.”’ | 

“They come to me where I am,” insisted Ersten, refus- . 
ing to look, with unglazed eyes. | 

“You have no such show-windows,”’ Dersistes Johnny. — 

“My customers know my goods inside.” 

“There’s a big, light gallery—twice the size of your 
present workrooms.”” | 

Ersten’s cheeks suddenly puffed and his forehead | 
purpled, while every hair on his head and face stuck | 
straight out. 7 | 

“My workroom is good enough!”’ he exploded. “TI told | 
it to Schnitt.” 

“Ts Schnitt your coat-cutter?” asked Johnny, remem- 
bering what Constance and Close had said. 

Ersten glowered at him. : 

“He. was. Thirty-seven” years he worked with me; | 
then he tried to run my business. He is gone. Let him go!” | 

“He objected to the light in the workroom, didn’t he?” | 
went on the cross-examiner, carefully piecing the situation | 
together bit by bit. 

“He could see for thirty-seven years, till everybody 
talks about moving; then he goes crazy,” blurted Ersten. 

“Won’t you look at this 
place?’”’ he was urged. “Let. 
me show it to you tomorrow.” 

“Tstay where lam,’ sullenly - 
declared EHrsten, still angry. 
“We miss my train.” 

Close told the driver to go 
on. Before Ersten alighted at | 
the terminal, Johnny made one 
more attempt upon him. 

“Tf a majority of your best. 
customers insisted that they 
liked the new shop better would 
you look at the other place?” | 
he asked. , 

‘“My customers don’t run | 
my business either!”’ he puffed. | 

“Goodby,” stated Mr. Kur- | 
zerhosen, who had been looking 
steadily at the opposite side 
of the street throughout the 
journey. “‘I thank you.” — 

Close stared at Johnny in 
silence for a moment after their 
guests had gone. 

“I told you so,” he sails 
“You'll have to.give him up 
as a bad job.” | 

“He’s beginning to look like 
a gocd job,” asserted Johnny. | 
“He can be handled like wax, 
but you have to melt him. 
Schnitt’s the real reason. Do 
you know Schnitt?” 

“T am happy to say I do 
not,” laughed Close. ‘One 
like Ersten is enough.” | 

“Somebody must lead me to. 
him,” declared Johnny. “I’m 
going to see Schnitt in the 
morning. I’d call tonight if I 
didn’t have to be the big works’ 
at a Coney Island dinner party.” 

“T don’t see how Schnitt can help you,” puzzled Close. 

“He’s the tack in the tire. I can see what happened as 
well as if I had been there. Ersten knew he ought to move. 
Lofty tried.to buy him and Schnitt tried to force him. 
Then he got his Dutch up. Schnitt left on account of it. 
Now Ersten won’t do anything.” 

“You can’t budge him an inch,” prophesied the banker. — 
“*T know him.” 

“TI coax him,” stated Johnny determinedly. 
a profit in him, and I have to have it!” 
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T THE last minute, Aunt Pattie Borden fortunatell 
contracted a toothache—and the Coney Island party 

was compelled to go unchaperoned. They tried to be 
regretful and sympathetic as the six of them climbed into | 
the big touring car, but Ashby Loring found them a solace. 
“Never you mind,” he soothed them—‘“ Polly wil 
chaperon us.’ -) 
“You’ve lost your address book,” declared that young 
lady indignantly. ‘Polly Parsons is not the party you 
have in mind. I'll be old soon enough without that! 
The chaperon of this party is my adopted sister, Winnie.’> 


_ glory of her fluffy youthfulness, toyed carefully with the 


_ points of her Moorish collar. “I was elected chaperon 
_ of the Midnight Fudge Club, and the girls all said that I 
fooled Old Meow oftener than anybody!” 

_ hereafter there was no lull in the conversation; for 
_ Winnie, once started upon school reminiscences, filled 
5 all gaps to overflowing; and Sammy Chirp, he of the 
_ feeble smile, whose diffidence had denied him the gift of 
_ language, gazed upon her in rapt stupefaction. 
| Meanwhile Johnny Gamble found himself gazing as 
_ raptly at Constance until the chaperon, in a brief inter- 
_ lude between reminiscences, caught him at it. She 
_ reached over and touched him on the back of the hand 

with the tip of one soft pink finger. Immediately she held 

_ that finger to her right eye and closed her left one, and 
_ Johnny felt himself blushing like a schoolboy. 

There was a trace of resentment in his embarrassment, 
hefound. The strain of being compelled to make a million 
dollars, before he could tell this only desirable young 
_ woman in the world that he loved her, was beginning to 
oppress him. He wanted to tell her now; but it was a 
_ task beyond him to ask her to forfeit her own fortune until 
he could replace it by another. Times were hard, he 
_ reflected. 

He was now twelve hours behind his schedule and pos- 
| sessed of sixty thousand dollars less than he should have. 
_ At nine o’clock tomorrow morning that deficit would 
begin to pile up again at the rate of five thousand dollars 
anhour. By comparison their auto seemed slow, and he 
_ spoke to the driver about it. How well Constance Joy was 

_ in sympathy with him and followed his thought was 
shown by the fact that she heartily agreed with him, 
though they were already exceeding the Brooklyn speed 


|  “T not only want to be the chaperon but the dictator of 

_ this tour,” declared Winnie when they alighted at the big 

_ playground. “I’ve never been here before, and I don’t 

mY Want anybody to tell me anything I’m going to see.” 

_ “It’s your party,’ announced Johnny promptly. 

_ “Let’s be plumb vulgar about it.” And he thrust a big 

Toll of bills into her hands. 

: “You're a darling!”’ she exclaimed, her eyes glistening 

with delight. “May I kiss him, girls?” 

“Ask Johnny,” laughed Polly, but Johnny had disap- 
Peared behind the others of the party. 

f It took Winnie five minutes to chase him down, and she 

; caught him, with the assistance of Constance, in the thick- 

} 

’ 


_ est crowd and in the best-lighted space on Surf Avenue, 
_ where Constance held him while he received his reward. 
~“Tt’s a new game,” Johnny confessed, though blushing 
furiously. “‘I’ll be ‘it’ any time you say.” 
aay Once is enough,” asserted Winnie, entirely unruffled. 

“Your face is scratchy. Come on, you folks; I’m going to 
buy you a dinner.” And, leading the way into the first 
likely-looking place, she ordered a comprehensive meal 

' which started with pickles and finished with pie. 

Her party was a huge success, for it laughed its way 
from one end of Coney to the other. It rode on wooden 
horses; on wobbling camels; in whirling tubs; on iron- 
billowed oceans; down trestled mountains; through 
Painted cavyes—on everything which had rollers, or runners, 

or supporting arms. It withstood shocks and bumps and 
dislocations and dizziness—and it ran squarely into 
; _ Heinrich Schnitt! 
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Three tables, placed end to end at the rail of a 
Shoot-the-Chutes lake, were required to accom- 
modate Heinrich Schnitt’s party. First, there 
was Heinrich himself, white as wax and stoop- 
shouldered and extremely clean. At the other 
end of the table sat Mamma Schnitt, who bulged 
and always had butter on her thumb. To the 
right of Heinrich sat Grossmutter Schnitt, in a 
black sateen dress, with her back bowed like a 
new moon and her little old face withered like 
a dried white rose. 

Next sat young Heinrich Schnitt and his 
wife, Milly, who was very fashionable and wore 
a lace shirtwaist—though she was not so fash- 
ionable that she was ashamed of any of the rest 
of the party. 

Between young Heinrich and Milly sat their 
little Henry and little Rosa and little Milly and 
the baby, all stiffly starched and roundfaced 
and redcheeked. Besides these were Carrie, 
whose husband was dead; and Carrie’s Louis; 
and Willie Schnitt with Flora Kraus, whom he 
was to marry two years from last Easter; and 
Lulu, who was pretty and went with American 
boys in the face of broken-hearted opposition. 

In front of each member of the party —except 
the baby—was a glass of beer and a “hot dog,” 
and down the center of the long table were three 
pasteboard shoeboxes, full of fine lunch, flank- 
ing Flora Kraus’ fancy basket of potato salad 
and fried chicken, as well prepared as any those 
Schnitts could put up. 

It was Constance who, walking quietly with Johnny, 
discovered Heinrich Schnitt in the midst of his throng and 
casually remarked it. 

“There’s the nice old German who cuts my coats,” she 
observed. i 

“Schnitt!” exclaimed Johnny, so loudly that she was 
afraid Schnitt might hear him. ‘Let me hear you talk to 
him.” 

She looked at him in perplexity for a moment. 

“Oh, yes; the lease,” she remembered. “‘I’ll introduce 
you and you can ask him about it.” 

“Don’t mention it!” hastily objected. Johnny. 
may introduce me, but you do the talking.” 

“All right, boss,” she laughingly agreed, and turned 
straight over to the head of the Schnitts’ table, where she 
introduced her companion in due form. 

“T want my walking suit,’’ she demanded. 

Heinrich’s face had lighted with pleasure at the sight of 
Constance, but there was a trace of sadness in his voice. 

“You must tell Louis Ersten,” he politely advised her. 

“T did,” protested Coristance. ‘“He’s holding it back 
on account of the coat, and that’s your affair.” 

“Tt is Louis Ersten’s,” insisted Heinrich with dignity. 
“T have retired from business.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve left Ersten?”’ returned 
Constance in surprise. 

“T have retired from business,” reiterated Heinrich. 

“Ersten wouldn’t give papa enough room,” broke in 
Mamma Schnitt indignantly; “‘so he quits, and he 
don’t go back till he does.”’ 

“‘So I don’t. ever go back,” concluded Heinrich. 

“Well, we got enough that papa don’t have to work 
any more,” asserted Mamma Schnitt with proper 
pride and a glance at Flora Kraus; “but he gets 
lonesome. That’s why we make him come down to 
Coney today and enjoy himself. He was with Louis 
Ersten thirty-seven years.” 

A wave of homesickness swept over Heinrich. 

“T take it easy in my old days,” he stoutly main- 
tained, but with such inward distress that, without a 
protest, he allowed the waiter to remove his half- 
emptied glass of beer. 

“T’mglad youcan takeit easy,’ declared Constance; 
“but Ersten’s customers will miss you very much— 
and I am sure Ersten will too.” 

‘““We worked together thirty-seven years,” said 
Schnitt wistfully. 

“T’m sure it’s only obstinacy,’”’ commented Con- 
stance when she and Johnny had rejoined their party. 
“Why, Mr. Schnitt and Mr. Ersten 
have grown up together in the business, 
and they seemed more like brothers 
than anything else. I’d give anything 
to bring them together again!” 

“T’ll ask you for it some time,” 
asserted Johnny confidently. 

He caught a flash of challenge in her 
eyes and realized that he was moving 
faster than his schedule would permit. 

“T’m going to bring them together, 
you know,” he assured her in confusion. 

“T do hope so,”’ she demurely replied. 

“We're wasting an awful lot of 
time!” called Winnie. “The Canals 
of Venice! We haven’t been in this.” 
And she promptly bought six tickets. 
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In the bustle of taking boats an officious guard suc- 
ceeded, for the thousandth time that day, in the joyful 
duty of separating a party; and Constance and Johnny 
were left behind to enjoy the following boat all to 
themselves. 

It was dim and cool in there—all narrow gravity canals, 
and quaint canvas buildings, and queer arches, and mellow 
lights, with little dark curves and long winding reaches, 
and a restfulness almost like solemnity. 

It was the first time Johnny had been in such close 
companionship with Constance as this strange isolation 
gave them, and he did not know what to say. After all, 
what was the use of saying? They were there, side by 
side, upon the gently flowing water, far, far away from all 
the world; and it would seem almost rude to break that 
bliss with language, which so often fails to interpret 
thought. 

Constance’s hand was drooping idly across her knee 
and, by an uncontrollable impulse, Johnny’s hand, all by 
itself, slid over and gently clasped the whiter and slenderer 
one. It did not draw away; and, huddled up on their low, 
narrow seat, bumping against the wooden banks and 
floating on and on, they cared not whither, they stared 
into oblivion in that semi-trancelike condition which 
sometimes accompanies the peculiar state in which they 
found themselves. 

““Oh-ho-o-o-0!’”’ rang the clear voice of Winnie from a 
parallel canal just behind them. 

Constance, flushing violently, attempted to jerk her hand 
away; but Johnny, animated by a sudden aggressiveness, 
clasped it tightly and held it—captive—up to view. 

At that interesting moment another sharp turn in the 
canal brought them face to face with an approaching ‘boat 
in which were Paul Gresham and Jim Collaton! 
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“VT SAID it was a girl,”’ charged Collaton, studying the 
green pallor of Gresham’s face with wondering interest 
as they stepped out into the glare of the million electric bulbs. 
“That is not a topic for you to discuss,” returned 
Gresham, looking up the brilliantly lighted boardwalk 
around the bend of which Johnny Gamble, with Constance 
upon one arm and Winnie upon the other, was gayly 
following Polly, that young lady being escorted by the 
attentive Loring and the submissive Sammy. 

“That’s what you said before,” retorted Collaton, his 
eyebrows and lashes even more invisible in this illumination 
than in broad daylight. “It’s time, though, for a show- 
down. You drag me into dark corners and talk over 
schemes to throw the hooks into Johnny Gamble—and I 
tell you I’m afraid of him!” 

“You’re mistaken,” asserted Gresham dryly. 
I who told you that you were afraid of him.” 

“T admitted it all right,’ sulkily answered Collaton. 
“He’s awake now, I tell you; and he’s not a safe man to 
fool with. He turned our last trick against us, and that’s 
enough hint for me.” 

“Your trick, you mean,” corrected Gresham. 

“Our trick, I said!’’ insisted Collaton, suddenly angry. 
“Look here, Gresham, I won’t stand any monkey business 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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\ N YELL, what can I do for you?” the big, swarthy 

man at the desk demanded peremptorily, as though 

the act he would most willingly perform could be 
accomplished with his boot. 

He did not invite the caller to be seated—did not even 
say ‘‘Howdy-do?’’—merely greeted him with a stony stare. 

The caller was a lean, youngish and mild-mannered man 
with sandy eyebrows, long chin, prominent nose and ami- 
able blue eyes. The card he had handed to the great man’s 
secretary an hour and a quarter before said: ‘‘E. Addison 
Humphrey, President Humphrey Wooden Oven Com- 
pany.” He had supposed the name, by that time, was 
more or less known “‘in the trade,’”’ but the president of 
the Big Rapids Stove Works seemed neither to have heard 
it nor to care to hear it. ; 

“Why, I’m manufacturing a wooden oven down at 
Vale,” the caller began, being somewhat disconcerted by 
his reception—following a wait of an hour and a quarter in 
the anteroom. ‘‘As my oven is used with a gasoline stove, 
it occurred to me that it would be a good thing to sell it 
with a gasoline stove. So I came up here, Mr. Munsan, to 
lay a proposition before you for i 

“You mean yc 1 want me to sell your oven for you?” the 
swarthy man interrupted impatiently. ‘‘Don’t want it; no 
use for it.””. He turned to the desk. 

“‘T can sell ——_” the inventor began. 

Mr. Munson, however, cut him short in downright anger. 

“T tell you I don’t want it—and I don’t want to be 
bothered. I’m busy!” 

When Mr. Humphrey emerged upon the street he felt as 
though he had been kicked down the five stories which 
separated him from the president’s office. He had been 
prepared for a refusal—but he had not been prepared for 
a clubbing over the head. He went back to his hotel and 
inquired when he could get a train to Five Oaks. 

Five Oaks called itself a city and boasted of some six 
thousand inhabitants, but it was chiefly known as the site 
of H. & A. Weeks’ stove works. 

The oven-inventor had often heard Henry Weeks 
described as a domineering and irascible man. He paused 
an instant and braced himself, therefore, before entering 
the manufacturer’s office. 

The room was small and poor in comparison with Mr. 
Munson’s handsome quarters. The man at the plain desk 
was in his seventieth year and of an ample, powerful build. 
He carried no fat, however, and there were still many 
yellow threads in his hair. His eyes seemed a little dim and 
in listening while the caller announced his name—for there 
was no private secretary here; one simply walked in—he 
cocked his head a bit to one side, as though to hear better. 

“Humphrey?” he repeated—‘‘Humphrey, of Vale? 
That’s a danged good oven you make, Mr. Humphrey. 
I put my foot through one the other day to see what was 
in it—and it’s all right.’”’ So saying be reached up a huge 
hand as hard as a board and invited ‘he caller to be seated. 

There were two conferences following this first one, and 
at the end of the third Humphrey carried away a contract 
with H. & A. Weeks. 

This happened in April. One evening in the September 
following, Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey sat by the living-room 
table, absorbed in literature. Mrs. Humphrey was reading 
a love story, but Mr. Humphrey was studying one of the 
back pages in a popular magazine. 
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The page contained a picture of a 
beautiful young lady wearing a 
dainty cap and apron, who was in the 
act of lighting a gasoline stove. It 
was evident from her dazzling smile 
that the operation afforded 
her great satisfaction. At 
the top of the page ap- 
peared the legend, ‘Old 
Reliable,” and at 
the bottom was the 
signature, “Big 
Rapids Stove 
Works.” 

“Well, sir,” said 
Mr. Humphrey 
very thoughtfully, 
“it looks as though 
they were going to 
eat Henry Weeks 
alive!”’ 

Turning from 
herlovestory, Mrs. 
Humphrey asked 
sympathetically: 

“-Ycou think 4 
they’re really go- —— 
ing LOetormsaes ill gaa 
trust?” asnced . 

**Munson’s 
working on it 
night and day,” 
her husband replied; ‘“‘and he’s as smart as they make 
7em—anyway, he thinks he is. Of course Henry Weeks 
won’t go into it. He won’t go into anything. So they 
mean to eat him up.” : 

Mrs. Humphrey, being aware of her husband’s close 
business relationship with the object of Mr. Munson’s 
cannibalism, laid down her magazine and an anxious little 
line appeared in the middle of her forehead. 

“Where would that leave you, Addy?” she inquired. 

“T don’t know,” the inventor replied meditatively, ‘‘as 
it would leave me anywhere to speak of. I guess I’d be 
like the man who took passage on a boat that the pirates 
were just going to scuttle. Naturally they’d scuttle the 
passenger too. I’m tied up with Henry Weeks now; and 
if Munson eats him ” He broke off, leaving Mrs. 
Humphrey to imagine the rest. 

Slipping a little farther down in the morris chair, so that 
he sat mostly on the small of his back and his shoulder- 
blades, while his chin nearly touched his breast, Humphrey 
crossed his thin legs and slowly worked the loose slipper 
off and on his heel by rhythmically wriggling his toes. 

“H. & A. Weeks began making stoves in a little shop 
down there at Five Oaks forty-one years ago,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the toe of his slipper. ‘“‘They started 
to make gasoline stoves as early as anybody. They 
make the best stove on the market today. They’ve got 
a splendid business—worth two million dollars if it’s 
worth a cent—and Henry Weeks is going to let Munson 
gobble it up. 

““My goodness, Carrie!’’ he went on absently, “that 
man is proud of being old-fashioned—as though a man 

would be proud of having a cork leg or a glasseye. He 

thinks everybody in the United States knows H. & A. 
Weeks. You can’t get it through his head that there 
are sixty or seventy million people in this country who 
never heard of anything dating back of Roosevelt. The 
old man’s a great manufacturer—knows every tool and 
machine and bit of raw material in his shops from the 
time it was weaned. And 
therehe stops. From what 
I hear at Five Oaks his 
brother Arthur was the 
salesman as long as he was 
alive; but old Arthur’s son, 
Arthur Junior, is just a 
well-meaning jackrabbit; 
and Henry thinks if you 
make a tiptop stove and 
put a fine old firm name on 
it, Mr. Stove will just walk 
out and sell himself. He’s 
the finest old man alive 
too—when his fur ain’t 
rubbed the wrong way. 
They’re all fine people. It 
makes me sick to see a 
fellow like Munson eat ’em 
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up. I believe,’ he concluded meditatively, ‘‘I’ll have to 
jump in now and see if I can’t do something about it.” 

After a long moment of silent reflection the inventor! 
continued: ‘“‘Munson’s smart—almost as smart as he’ 
thinks he is. You see, there’s his concern at Big Rapids, 
and Weeks’ at Five Oaks, and a concern in Chicago, and. 
one in Cleveland, and one in Pittsburgh, and onein Detroit, 
If Munson could get ’em into a trust he’d have the gasoline 
stove business right under his thumb, and I suppose he’d| 
rake off a profit of a million or two for promoting the 
combination. He’s got that bee in his bonnet and he’s the 
kind of man, once he determines to do something, you can’t 
stop with anything short of a cannon. But Weeks, the 
oldest and best-known concern, won’t go in. So, when it 
comes to getting underwriters to put up money for the; 
combine, and when it comes to floating the stocks and’ 
bonds, everybody will ask: ‘But where are H. & A. Weeks?’ 
You see, Munson is doing all this advertising to forestall 
that very question. He proposes to rub Weeks off the 
blackboard and put Big Rapids Stove Works in his place; 
so, if you say ‘gasoline stove’ to a man, it won’t be Weeks 
that the man will think of but Big Rapids Stove Works. 
He expects by advertising to build up a trade name in a) 
year that will be better known than the name Weeks has 
built up in forty years; and the sad thing is you can’t get 
Henry Weeks to see that he can do it. Of course, when 
they get their trust formed, with Weeks the only important 
outsider, they’ll go right after his sealp—and they’ll get it. 
Munson is doing a tremendous lot of advertising to over- 
come Weeks’ trade name; and in the end he’s going to 
make Weeks pay for it.” 

“Can’t Mr. Weeks see that?’’ Mrs. Humphrey asked 
anxiously. 

“He won’t,”’ her husband replied. ‘The old man always 
was stubborner’n a mule. Lately Munson has been run- 
ning him pretty hard. You might think that would wake 
him up; but it just makes him sore, and the sorer he gets 
the stubborner he is. If I was to say to him, ‘Block Mun- 
son by spending a hundred thousand dollars for advertis- 
ing right away,’ he’d brain me with a monkey-wrench.” 

“But he owns only half the business,” Mrs. Humphrey 
urged. “‘Can’t the young man see it?” 

“The young man can see it if he’d only confess it,” her 
husband replied. “‘But what good does that do when you 
couldn’t get him to stand up in opposition to Uncle Henry 
any more’n you could get a jackrabbit to fight a lion. 
When Uncle Henry gives one roar Arthur Junior turns tail) 
automatically. He can’t help it any more’n water can! 
help running downhill. There you have it! There’s old 
Henry, who’s stubborner’n a mule and crosser’n a bear 
with a sore head; and there’s Arthur Junior, who’s just a 
jackrabbit; and there’s Arthur’s mother—old Arthur's: 
widow—who’s sixty-seven years old and just a nice, 
simple-minded old grandma with no more idea about 
business than she has about trigonometry. If I asked her 
to assert her right as half-owner and oppose Henry in any- 
thing about the business she’d think it was like asking her 


walk down the church aisle Sunday morning and swat 
he minister in the eye. That’s a cheerful sort of combina- 
| ion for an outsider like me to go up against! But I guess 
ve got to go against it all the same. I ain’t going to sit 
‘own and see that pup Munson eat those people; and I’d 
tand a sweet show myself with Munson running a gasoline- 
-tove trust—as much show,”’ he concluded gloomily, ‘‘as 
one-legged mouse among nine hungry old cats.” 
A fortnight after this conversation with his wife the 
aventor sat in Henry Weeks’ office at Five Oaks, genially 
_onversing with the proprietor. - 
_ “You know, I often look at this desk, Mr. Weeks,’’ he 
_ pserved with a bright nod toward the object mentioned, 
‘and think how different it is from the desks of other suc- 
 essful business men! Take Munson’s desk, for example: 
{’s all heaped up with letters and checks and papers. The 
ly pieces of metal on it are a paper-weight and a pen, 
hile yours, now, is covered with mechanical things. 
_Chere’s hardly a bit of paper on it.” 
' “Oh, Munson’s one of your newfangled manufac- 
‘urers—your up-to-date Yankee sort,’’ the old gentleman 
eplied with contempt. In Canada, fifty years before, he 
jad learned to speak that way of “Yankee” things; and 
‘orty-five years of citizenship in the grand republic had 
not eured him of the habit. 
sresident of his bank and can hardly remember the names 
of the foremen of his shops. If I’ve got anything to say to 
i banker I telephone or tell Arthur to drop him a note; but 
_/f Pye got anything to say to a foreman—well,” Mr. Weeks 
poneluded with justifiable pride, “‘that foreman knows 


who's talking to him. 


| “] like the feel of metal in my hands, my boy, better 
than paper,” he added. ‘‘The shop’s where a manufac- 


turer belongs, according to my notion. I let Arthur run 
_ the correspondence and so on. And that’s the way this 
business was built up, right from the word go—with a 
forgeand a hammer; not witha 
pen and any paper fixin’s.” 
For two or three minutes he 
spoke reminiscently of the be- 
ginnings of the business. 
| Addison had heard the same 
story from the same lips before; 
\but it seemed to make a deeper 
impression upon him this time. 
__ “You know, Mr. Weeks,’’ he 
observed thoughtfully, ‘that’s 
really a great story. It occurred 
_jto me the other day You 
see, the magazines are always 
printing articles showing young 
men how they can succeed by 
close attention to business and 
strict integrity. Besides, some 
of the magazines are’ down on 
trusts and monopolies. Now 
here’s your business; you started 
_ without any capital and you’ve 
built it up by hard work and 
Strict integrity. You've suc- 
ceeded by your own improve- 
ments and inventions, and 
| because you madea good, honest 
_ article and sold it at a reasonable 
‘price. Munson’s trying to form 
a trust and get a monopoly in 
this line; but you don’t propose 
to go into it. I believe that 
would make an awfully good 
_ article that some magazine would 
_ be glad to print. It’s a fine 
illustration, you see, of the 
old-fashioned road to success.” 
“Tt would make a danged good article,” said Mr. Weeks 
candidly, “for some of these puddin’-headed, soft-handed 
_ young dudes that are loafing round Five Oaks to read.” 
“Sure! Sure!” Addison exclaimed. ‘And there are no 
more dudes in Five Oaks in proportion to the population 
than there are everywhere else. Yes, sir; it would make a 
fine article and I believe the magazines would print it. 
I’m going to try it.” 
4 “Tf you do,” the old gentleman grumbled modestly, 
don’t spread on the taffy too thick. Some of these 
articles about successful business men make me sick. I’ll 
bet I know more about the inside of a manufacturing plant 
than Carnegie ever dreamed of.’ Indeed, honest Mr. 


a) 


Weeks had not the least doubt of his own ‘superiority as a 


manufacturer to that much-lauded person. 


A quarter of an hour later Humphrey stood behind the 
door in the secretarial office at the Weeks plant talking 
earnestly to a stoutish man who was verging upon middle 
age, but whose round, rosy, beardless face looked oddly 


like that of alarge infant. Thiswas Arthur Junior. Though 


upon Uncle Henry’s adjoining office. 


“Munson hobnobs with the 


““l Tell You I Don’t Want it—and I Don’t Want to be Bothered. 


they were alone in the room, and Uncle Henry had already 
disappeared into the depths of the plant, Arthur had nerv- 
ously edged the inventor along until they stood behind the 
door, through the crack of which he kept an apprehensive 
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“But he consents to it—you heard him consent your- 
self,” Addison urged—having, in fact, arranged that 
Arthur should leave the door open and so overhear the 
conversation with Uncle Henry. 

“But he doesn’t know it’s going to cost anything,’ 
Arthur replied in alarm. 

‘ “Well, it ain’t going to cost him anything, is it?’’ the 
inventor retorted. “‘You’ve got plenty of money of your 
own.” 

“Tt’s really my mother’s money—every penny of it,” 
said Arthur conscientiously. 

“But she leaves everything to you; and if you let 
Munson eat her up what’ll you have to say for yourself? 
It’s just this way: This scheme of mine can’t possibly 
break you; but Munson’s scheme will break you. My 
goodness! Arthur, how would you feel to see your mother 
and Uncle Henry broke when you could have prevented it 
as easy as not?”’ 

Arthur was a conscientious person with a lively sense 
of all the responsibilities that rested upon him, and this 
suggestion deprived him of breath 

“And we’re quite sure to get the money back in one way 
or another,’”’ the inventor continued. ‘‘We’ll form this 
little corporation—just you and I—so H. & A. Weeks really 
won’t have anything to do with it. You handle all the mail 
anyhow, and I guess you're entitled to separate your own 
mail from the firm’s mail, ain’t you? You'll advance some 
money and IJ’ll do the managing. When it’s all over you 
can say, ‘I saved the works!’ —and you'll have your money 
back too. My goodness! What more could you ask than 
that? I’ve got to catch this train now; but don’t you 
worry, Arthur; just leave it to me.’”’ With a reassuring 
smile the inventor patted Arthur’s flabby and woeladen 
shoulder. 

The train that he caught was not bound for his home in 
Vale, however, but for Chicago. There he spent the better 
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part of two days consulting with a firm of experts in adver- 
tising. From Chicago he proceeded to Big Rapids and 
once more found himself in the anteroom of President 
Munson, of the Big Rapids Stove Works. 

The private secretary regarded his card and himself 
with an exceedingly dubious air and suggested that Mr. 
Humphrey would do well to state his business by mail, for 
Mr. Munson was very busy that day and probably couldn’t 
see him. After some persuasion on the caller’s part, he 
reluctantly took the card in to his chief, who immediately 
confirmed his doubts. 

In fact, Mr. Munson not only confirmed the secretary’s 
doubts but officially informed him that he was a fool. 
Returning to the anteroom with the card and this informa- 
tion, the secretary regarded the caller aggrievedly. 

“Too busy to see you,” he said curtly. “He says you 
can write if you want to.” 

“Very well,” Addison replied cheerfully, “Tl write— 
right here.” Taking a sheet of notepaper from the secre- 
tary’s desk, he wrote thereon: ‘‘Have a proposition to 
make regarding H. & A. Weeks.” 

He knew very well that H. & A. Weeks were the grand 
stumbling-block to Mr. Munson’s most cherished ambi- 
tion. He knew also, from Uncle Henry and Arthur, that 
Mr. Munson had tried in vain to reach them through 
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various intermediaries. Two minutes after he finally 
induced the secretary to take this note to the inner room he 
was seated beside Mr. Munson’s desk. 

Thrice thereafter, at intervals of about three weeks, 
Addison visited Big Rapids and had the pleasure of being 
immediately admitted to Mr. Munson’s swarthy, beetle- 
browed and domineering presence. Returning to Vale 
after the third visit, he found a telegram from Henry Weeks 
demanding his presence at Five Oaks in the shortest 
possible time; also an urgent request to call up Arthur 
Weeks by long-distance telephone. 

When he entered the manufacturer’s office some three 
hours later the old gentleman gave him an exceedingly 
grim little nod and leveled a commanding forefinger at a 
chair, saying: “Sit down there, young man!” 

Addison having meekly obeyed, Mr. Weeks deliberately 
and in ominous silence took three newly issued popular 
magazines from a drawer in the desk. Opening the top 
one, he flattened out the pages by a powerful pressure of 
his calloused hand, as though he were paying off a grudge 
against the innocent sheets of paper. 

“Tell me what that means?” he commanded, shoving 
the flattened magazine across the desk toward Addison. 

The first of the open pages was headed: “‘The Story of a 
Stove.”? Indented in the text was the pretty picture of a 
little shop beneath a spreading oak, and the explanation 
under the picture ran, ‘In this shop H. & A. Weeks began 
making stoves at Five Oaks forty-one years ago.” The 
story of the stove occupied four pages of the magazine and 
was embellished with several other tasteful illustrations. 

Having glanced at it, Addison looked up with an air of 
innocent surprise. 

“Why, of course; that’s the article about how you 
built up your business—the article we talked over.’’ 

This explanation seemed only to increase the old gentle- 
man’s bottled wrath. Leaning over, he tapped the top of 

the page with a large forefinger 
j and demanded: 

“But what does that say?” 

“Why, that,’ said Addison, 
“says ‘Advertising Section.’”’ 

“ Advertising!” Mr. Weeks 
roared explosively. ‘‘That 
means it’s paid for, don’t it? 
And it’s the same way in these 
others too,”’ he added as his fist 
descended like a piledriver on 
the remaining publications. 

“Have they sent you any 
bills?’’ Addison inquired mildly. 

““No; and they’d better not 
either!”’ the old man retorted. 

“They never will,” said Addi- 
son. ‘‘Itdon’t cost youapenny, 
Mr. Weeks—not a penny.” 

At that confident statement 
the manufacturer stared in 
amazement and the inventor 
could see the wind going out of 
the sails of his wrath. 

“T don’t say, mind you,” 
Addison continued with a slight 
but significant smile, “that it 
may not have cost me a little 
something. I brought my ovens 
in at the end, you see; and if it 
cost me anything I’m perfectly 
satisfied. But it don’t cost you 
acent. The fact is, Mr. Weeks, 
I know a man who’s in the ad- 
vertising line. SupposeI slipped 
him alittlemoney.” It was Mr. 
Weeks’ old-fashioned and settled 
conviction that every business in the United States except 
his own reeked with dishonesty; but at this fresh proof 
of it he looked rather dazed. 

After having considered the matter in this new light for 
a full minute he said in mild reproach: “‘I’m surprised at 
you, Addison. This danged country is rotten with graft; 
but I’m really surprised to find a young man like you mix- 
ing up in it!” He evidently spoke, however, more in 
sorrow than in anger, and out of the tail of his eye he 
contemplated the pretty picture of the original Weeks shop. 

“They can settle that among themselves,’ Addison 
replied cheerfully. ‘‘What I wanted, you see, was to get 
the article printed; I wanted to get it before the young 
men of this country —and the old men and the women and 
children—before millions of readers.”’ 

This suggestion of a vast currency evidently impressed 
the old gentleman. He took up the offending magazine and 
glanced over the four pages quite thoughtfully. 

“T don’t say,” he admitted, ‘‘that it ain’t a good article. 
I think it would be a good thing if every danged young 
man in this country learned it by heart. But I’m really 
surprised at you, Addison. Graft, now—h’m!—h’m! a 
The old gentleman’s eye lingered upon a sentence in the 
story. Then he asked: “Did you write this, Addison?” 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Senator Bourne’s Letter 


HE New York Times, after carefully reviewing the 

political situation state by state, concludes that out 
of ten hundred and sixty-three delegates in the next 
Republican National Convention, the Insurgents may, 
“at a liberal estimate,’’ have one hundred and fifty-two, 
leaving nine hundred and eleven to renominate Mr. Taft 
on the first and only ballot. 

And the New York Press, of a somewhat different 
political persuasion, finds that ‘“‘ William Lorimer has a 
better chance of being nominated for President next year 
than Robert M. La Follette has.” 

No one has ever dreamed, however, that the sentiment 
among Republican voters against Insurgency and in favor 
of Taft is nine to one, or that, in the rank and file of the 
party, Lorimer has more admirers than La Follette. The 
conclusions mentioned above—which appear to be shared 
in large measure by the daily newspaper press of the 
country —are based upon the fact that about a third of the 
delegates, from Southern states, will be selected by Federal 
officeholders and a great many more will be named virtually 
by various state machines. A year ago it was declared 
with equal assurance that Insurgency existed only in 
editorial offices and had noreal strength among Republican 
voters. But when the voters lined up at the polls in 
November this view was found to be sadly fallacious. 

What the Insurgents want in respect of the nomination 
is exactly that lining up of the voters—an actual show of 
hands. The letter which Senator Bourne, as president of 
the National Republican Progressive League, has addressed 
to every member of the Republican National Committee, 
sets forth that only five states as yet have formally adopted 
direct vote by the people on Presidential candidates, but 
the laws of other states interpose no bar to a Presidential 
primary if the state committee chooses to call one. He 
asks the National Committee to issue a ‘‘strong recom- 
mendation that in all states where practicable the state 
committee call Presidential primaries at least thirty days 
prior to the convention because the members of 
the party are entitled to an effective voice in the selection 
of candidates they are expected to support for 
no candidate could go before the country with a stronger 
argument than that he had been selected by a direct vote 
of the members of his party and not by a convention 
dominated by a steam roller.” 

“‘Assuredly,” Senator Bourne adds, ‘“‘this plan of a 
nation-wide Presidential primary should receive the cor- 
dial endorsement of every man who contemplates being a 
candidate for the nomination.” Assuredly it should. Not 
only the next Presidential election, but the future of the 
Republican party, may hinge upon it. A “‘steam-roller’? 
nomination will probably split the party irrevocably. 


Curing the Social Unrest 


N THE last fifteen years Parliament has passed act 
after act in the interests of British workmen. Perhaps 
never in any country was a greater program of “social 
legislation” carried through within so short a time. In 
1897 there was the act to compensate workmen for injury 
or death through industrial accidents, which we are now 
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rather feebly trying to imitate. Hours of labor for women 
and children, and in some occupations for men, have been 
reduced and limited by law. In “sweated” trades a mini- 
mum wage-scale, at a living level, may be established by 
the Board of Trade. A special act exempts trade unions 
from liability to damage suits. Free public employment 
agencies have been organized. There have been acts to 
protect workmen’s health, limbs and lives in hazardous 
occupations. The old-age pension law guarantees suste- 
nance to the superannuated at the expense of the state. 
Next year the national insurance bill goes into effect, 
providing indemnity for illness and, in some trades, for 
unemployment. It is very significant that this last bill 
was supported by both the great political parties; while 
it was partly to provide old-age pensions that income and 
inheritance taxes were increased and the state laid its 
hands upon the “unearned increment”’ in land values. 

Compared with “‘social legislation”’ in the United States, 
this program looks vast and revolutionary; but, after it 
was all carried through—namely, in July and August last — 
England experienced one of the greatest, most violent 
strikes in her history. Never had British workmen seemed 
more intensely and aggressively dissatisfied. This doesn’t 
argue that the British workman is an especially unreason- 
able and ungrateful person. For skilled men, such as 
carpenters, masons, plumbers, painters, pattern-makers, 
printers, the predominant range of wages in England and 
Wales is eight dollars and a half to nine dollars and a half a 
week. What labor wants, the world over, is more wages. 
All “social legislation” is merely incidental to that. 


Steel Prices and Wages 


HE possibility of lower wages in the steel and iron 

trade is being seriously discussed,’ says the Iron Age, 
adding: ‘‘In the opinion of some manufacturers it is inevi- 
table that labor will share the hardships which the trade is 
undergoing.” 

In 1898 nearly all steel and iron products sold at the 
lowest prices ever known in this country. Partly to rem- 
edy that distressful condition the big steel combinations 
were formed, culminating three years later in the Billion- 
Dollar Steel Trust. Also, ownership of the best ore and 
coke supplies was gathered into a few hands. 

Now the price of sheet steel is as low as in 1898. The 
labor cost, according to the Age, is two dollars a ton less; 
but the bars from which it is made are five dollars a ton 
higher, and ‘“‘it is hard to see how independent mills are 
living. Nor is there any living profit for a wire mill 
buying its rods at twenty-six dollars and selling plain wire 
at a cent and forty-five hundredths a pound.” 

The Trust, of course, doesn’t have to buy rods at twenty- 
six dollars or bars at twenty-one. It makes both out of 
its own ore and coke; and it is not within the power of 
all the attorney-generals in Christendom to disperse the 
ownership of the ore and coke as it was in the nineties. 
The cuts fall hardest upon certain independent makers of 
finished products, who may have to call upon labor to 
“share their hardships’’—as though labor didn’t have 
enough hardships of its own which nobody shares, and 
though the labor cost, as to sheet steel at least, is two 
dollars a ton less than in 1898. 

That is what free competition usually gets round to—a 
reduction of wages and then a bigger combination. It is 
very well known that a great number of steel and iron 
workers now make barely a living wage, though they 
perform twelve hours of grueling labor daily. 


Al British Example 


ONORABLE GALBRAITH COLE, a son of Lord 

Enniskillen and a brother-in-law of Lord Delamere, 
is an extensive and distinguished landowner in British 
East Africa. For a long time Mr. Cole was excessively 
annoyed by sheep-stealers. At length he caught a native 
in the act of stealing a sheep. The native ran; Mr. Cole 
fired and killed him. Other white settlers, it seems, had 
been much annoyed by native depredations upon their 
sheepfolds. It was contended that, in firing, Mr. Cole 
meant simply to frighten the native into surrendering. 
Being brought to trial on the charge of homicide he was 
acquitted by a jury of his peers. 

Thus, according to the ordinary forms of law, the matter 
was at anend. The Colonial Office at London, however, 
by an order in council, directed the governor of British 
East Africa to deport Mr. Cole from the colony for “‘excit- 
ing race enmity,’ allowing him thirty days to settle up 
his affairs there. This order provoked great indignation 
among Mr. Cole’s fellow settlers. They declared that his 
treatment of the natives up to the shooting had been 
humane and exemplary; that the victim of his bullet was 
an habitual sheep-stealer; that the jury’s verdict should 
haye been accepted as conclusive; that the order of 
deportation was tyrannical. 

The London Law Journal, on the other hand, declares: 
“Tt is useless to try and justify such an act’’—as Mr. 
Cole’s—“‘to the conscience of a law-abiding country. . . 
The attempt which has been made to do so and the 
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resentment of the white residents at the order of ‘oa 
reveal a contempt for native life and native rights which, 
is to be feared, is far too common among English settler 
: When the partialities of a white jury paralyze t) 
ordinary administration of justice it is quite time for t] 
Colonial Office to give an impressive lesson, such as will 1 
conveyed by this order for deportation.” 

Unfortunately, perhaps, the Colonial Office’ s jure 


Europe in a Ferment 


ERHAPS not in twenty years has Europe been | 

extensively disturbed as this fall. At the close , 
September nearly every great central bank advanced j) 
discount rate—in England to four per cent; in Germar 
and Austria to five; in Belgium to five and a half; whi) 
even the Bank of France marked up its rate for the fir, 
time in nearly four years—and British consols fell to 
point nearly twenty-four per cent below par. A finanei) 
review says: ‘Distrust is more intense than at any tin, 
since the Baring failure, in 1890.’ American securitie 
which enterprising Wall Street jobbers had been placin, 
abroad the last two or three years by various mean) 
including the employment of traveling salesmen, wei 
dumped back upon our market in inconveniently larg 
quantities. “‘Morocco” was the common European expli) 
nation of this nervous tension; but political reports sai, 
the Morocco question was well in the way of settlemen| 
and it was never perilous enough to account wholly for tk 
uneasy financial state. 

Martial law was declared in Spain and Austria; brea) 
riots agitated France; a royalist revolt broke out i 
Portugal; and something approximating the dimensior 
of a rebellion was going forward in China. Over a gree’ 
area, in short, the ‘‘lower classes”’ were as restless as th 
financiers. } 

By contrast, the United States appeared not only placi_ 
but soporific. The causes for unrest so widespread an 
differently manifested are as obscure as such causé 
usually are. Who knows why high cost of living shoul 
set people to rioting in several countries at this particula) 
moment rather than at another, or why finance should tak 
a chill about Morocco just now rather than a year ago? 

Al New Railroad’s Report 
HE railroads, we read the other day, have been “com 
pletely crippled’’ by the interference of the Interstat 
Commerce Commission. They can neither earn an ade 
quate return upon the capital actually invested nor secur 
additional capital for extensions and improvements. W. 
have read the same sort of thing so often in the last two o 
three years that we might really believe it if all the evi 
dence were not on the other side. The biggest piece of ne\ 
railroad construction of late is the St. Paul’s extension t 
the Pacific Coast. This comprises nearly two thousani 
miles of main track and cost, with equipment, a hundre 
and fifty-four million dollars. The St. Paul, of course, hai 
no difficulty whatever in securing the capital required; bu 

usually not much is expected of a new line of road. 

Generally speaking, as Mr. Carnegie long ago pointe 
out, “pioneering doesn’t pay’’—immediately. The firs 
report for a full year’s operation of this new line was pub 
lished the other day, however, and it shows that the exten 
sion earned seven per cent net on the capital invested. I 
was able, therefore, to pay interest on the four per cen 
bonds which cover the cost of construction, to pay a divi 
dend of two and two-thirds per cent on the hundred mil 
lion dollars of stock which represents merely ‘good-will, 
and had a neat little surplus left over. Few railroad mei 
will deny that seven per cent is a very fair return upol 
railroad capital. If the extension’s bonds and stock wer 
listed they would probably fetch a price that would sho 
a promoter’s or underwriter’s profit of about thirty pe 
cent—which most of us would not regard as discouraging 


The Lady or the Turk 


HE cruiser San Giorgio cost eight million dollars an 

was one of the finest ships in the Italian navy. Th 
gallant commander of the vessel, it appears, was in lov 
with a noble and beauteous lady. Fired by a tender ambi 
tion to win her applause—after an excellent dinner in he 
company—he put the ship through some brilliant evolu 
tions. No doubt the lady would have been charmed, bu 
the final maneuver consisted of steaming at the rate 0 
thirty-six miles an hour past certain danger buoys an 
straight upon a large, hard reef, which instantly reduce 
the San Giorgio to junk. 

Scorn and obloquy were heaped upon the luckless cap 
tain’s head. He was written about, indeed, as though h 
were the prize idiot of the universe. Only a few week 
later, however, the Italian Government sent the entir 
fleet into war with Turkey over a strip of land in Africa fo 
which the Government really has much less use than th 
captain had for his lady’s smiles. Of the two performances 
the captain’s seemed decidedly the more sensible. 
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he farmer for something to drink. The farmer 
ad buttermilk and brought round a pitcher of it. 


_urveyors, ‘if we had some ice to put in it. 


‘here was a church row over the proposition in the 
own where Oscar Dowling lived. Some of the 


_ he paper and do your own boosting.” 


_ “Tee!” snorted the farmer. 
eard of ice in the summertime!”’ 


ages of advertising, even for his calling, 


; A Wholesale Cleaner 


¥-\0O YOU remember—of course you do—that 
[) good old one about the surveying party that 
| was working in Arkansas and came to the 
abin ofafarmer? It was a hot day and they asked 


“his would be great,” said one of the thirsty 
Say, 
ay friend, have you any ice?” 

“Who in blazes ever 


Same thing happened in Alabama long before. 


‘rethren allowed there could be ice in the summer 
nd there should be a few chunks of it at the church 
jenic. Others claimed ice in the summer was 
gainst Nature. Itcouldn’t happen! Things looked 
qually for the picnic and for the church until Oscar 
Jowling took hold. A habit he has, that Dowling, 
{ taking hold of things. He got a block of ice and 
ook it to the picnic, and the proceedings were 
aarked with peace and amity—and ice. 

| Heused to edit anewspaper. It wasn’t much of a 
ewspaper, but he was a whale of an editor. One day 
e went to the man who owned the paper and said: 
| “Say, why don’t you boost the town with that 
‘aper of yours?”’ 

“Huh!” retorted the owner. “I like your nerve! 
f you want to boost the town with the paper buy 


_ Wherefore Oscar bought the paper and proceeded 
> boost. He thought it would be a good plan to 
tint pictures of the local celebrities. The first 
‘erson he pictured was the minister. The com- 
unity was shocked. Fancy it! There was the 
jicture of the minister right in the paper! 
‘he minister, being alive to the advan- 


_idn’t object and the community soon 


eeovered from the shock, especially as Oscar 
tinted the pictures of a few of the most shocked 
ndshowed them it wasn’t so unpleasant to have 
he neighbors say: “‘Saw your picture in the paper today.” 
Also, Oscar introduced the first press dispatches in that 
ection of the country. They came in by train, and Jim, 
he devil, brought them up to the office by mustang. This 
ee too slow, so Oscar rigged up a cigar-box telephone 
‘om the station to the drug store; and when the train 
ame in Jim telephoned the news up to the store and 
scar took it hot off the string and put it in the paper. 
There were a lot of other things in that town that didn’t 
uit Oscar. He criticised the methods of the man who ran 
he livery stable. ‘‘Dodgast it!’’ said the man; “I’ve bin 


ve this stable for twenty years. If you don’t like it, 


uy it and run it yourself!”’ Oscar bought it and ran it. 
uso, he bought the hotel and the drug store on the prin- 
iple that they were not run right, either, and proceeded 
9 demonstrate his theory of editing, innkeeping, drug- 
toring and livery-stable keeping. There is no telling how 
auch farther he would have gone in reconstructing that 
own if his mother hadn’t decided he must be a doctor. 


How a State Got its Face Washed 


, ss was willing, but being a doctor with him meant 
J being a real doctor; so he studied medicine at Van- 
erbilt University, and then took courses of from one to 
hree years at clinics in New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 


_ondon, Berlin, and shorter courses in Paris and the City 


f Mexico. Once, when a patient of his died in a country 
own and there was no hearse, he borrowed a hearse from 
neighboring village. Nobody would drive the hearse. 
‘hat, according to local belief, would bring bad luck. 
— Oscar drove the hearse himself—and drove 
> Well. 

It wasn’t long before Oscar was one of the great doctors 
f Louisiana. He specialized as an oculist. The medical 
rofession recognized him as a leader, and he was made 


 Tesident of all their organizations. Having been an editor 


R his youth he kept on writing for medical publications. 
hen in September, 1910, he was made president of the 


{tate Board of Health of Louisiana. 


He was giving up a large practice for a salary of a hun- 
pea dollars a week, but he had ideas about sanitation, and 
€ took the place—grabbed it, in fact. Then he removed 
Coat, rolled up his shirt-sleeves and announced: 

«un ® Shall now proceed to clean up the state.” 
«But how?” asked the citizens, aghast. 

By the simple expedient of removing the dirt,” 
Sear replied. 

a : 
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A Doctor Who Isn’t Afraid to Drive a Hearse or a Hand Car 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great amd the Near Great 


No sooner said than done. He planned a trip through 
Louisiana with a “‘health train.” He laid the plan before 
the railroad men. 

“Dowling,” said one railroad president whom he had 
asked for a car, ‘‘you are a nice fellow—but a jackass!” 

“Undoubtedly correct,” smiled Osear at the railroad 
president; ‘“‘but give me that car!” 

Instead of one car he secured three. Then began the 
remarkable trip through the state. It was last November. 
The health train had a car containing pictures and exhibits 
showing how disease can be prevented by the removal of 
dirt. The second car contained models of all sorts of 
sanitary appliances—from drains to labor-saving and 
dirt-preventing utilities for kitchens. The doctor and his 
assistants lived in the third car. 

They covered the state, stopping at all sorts of villages 
and cities. They gave practical demonstrations of how 
towns can be cleaned, had moving-picture shows and lec- 
tures and inspections. The theory of Doctor Dowling was 
that the best possible health environment can be secured 
through local aid, and local aid can be enlisted by a revela- 
tion of conditions and the education of the public mind. 
Inspection was the most forcible feature of the work. 
When the train reached a village or city Doctor Dowling 
and his force of inspectors began work. They visited 
hotels, restaurants, bakeries, butcher shops, schools, 
outhouses, stores, public buildings and residences. 

Oscar was everywhere. He worked like a steam engine 
and went through those kitchens and stores and other 
places like an avenger. Nothing escaped his eye. He saw 
grease on the stove, dirt in the milk cans, dough on knead- 
ing boards, as quickly as he detected unsanitary plumbing 
or other unhealthful conditions. It was all dirt to him, 
and to be eliminated. He didn’t stand round and talk 
either. He demonstrated. When he thought the house- 
keeper needed a little practical instruction he showed her 
how to keep her kitchen clean by calling for soap and water 
and giving an object-lesson. 

Well, the way he renovated the state of Louisiana was 
a caution! He would rush into a town, inspect it, tell the 
people just what meat markets and what restaurants and 
what dairies were dirty; show how this dirt helped the 
spread of disease, and then order a general cleaning up. 
He made them clean up too! There was no bluffing about 
it. ‘Clean up or shut up!” said the doctor. They had 
to do it. As one marketman in a Louisiana town said in 
a handbill he distributed: “To my Customers: This is 
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to notify you that I will discontinue my market 
after April thirtieth, until I can meet the require- 
ments of the State Board of Health, which will be 
only a short time.” ‘ 

He visited more than two hundred cities, towns 
and villages, and cleaned them. He established a 
force of local inspectors that is keeping them clean. 
There was a good deal of protest. No community 
likes to be told it is living in filth. Still, Dowling 
went along and told all communities that was 
exactly what they were doing—and provedit. As 
one editor put it: “The more our people read and 
think about Doctor Dowling’s scathing report of 
the insanitary conditions existing in and round the 
town the madder we become; and if this thing keeps 
on we're likely to get mad enough to clean up!” 

After Dowling had made his state campaign he 
took a train out into other states. Having scared 
Louisiana stiff and made that state clean up, the 
doctor traveled round and told the people of other 
states how much Louisiana had improved, how 
much it was to improve, and how that state had 
been lied about and traduced as to its health condi- 
tions. All of which shows him to be a good sport. 

He is forty-four years old, with the heart of a boy 
and the winning smile of a woman. He is good- 
natured and happy, but with tremendous energy; 
and can be as stern as any circumstances demand. 
He has kept politics out of the State Board of Health 
and has secured wonderful results. He has proved 
himself a remarkable organizer and administrator, 
and the whole state believes in him. 


A Poor Stand 


ENATOR ALLEE, of Delaware, who served a 

few years in the Senate, had a pair of very short 
legs. As a result there was little difference in his 
height when he was sitting or standing 
at his desk. 

One morning, when the late Senator 
Frye, of Maine, as president pro tem- 
pore, was presiding, Senator Allee arose and 
waved a bunch of papers, clamoring for recog- 
nition. Senator Frye was a bit short-sighted. 
He looked in Allee’s direction and then turned to the 
assistant clerk and asked testily: 

“Rose, is that little man from Delaware standing up or 
sitting down? I’m hanged if I can tell!” ; 


According to the Charwoman 


HEN Lyman J. Gage went out as Secretary of the 
Treasury and Leslie M. Shaw came in, two char- 


“women, cleaning the corridors in the Treasury Building 


at Washington, were discussing the change. . 

‘Pears to me,” said one of the charwomen, “this yere 
new man ain’t so smaht as Marse Gage. This yere new 
man an’ his clerk—they ain’t so smaht!”’ 

“How you mek that out?” asked the other charwoman. 

“Why, Mr. Gage an’ he’s clerks they come down at ten 
o’clock in the mawnin’ an’ they all done at three o’clock in 
the evenin’ an’ gone home; an’ this yere new man an’ he’s 
clerks they come down here sometimes early as seven 
o’clock in the mawnin’ an’ don’t go home so’s I kin clean 
out they office until away ’long about six o’clock in th’ 
evenin’. These gemman ain’t smaht like Marse Gage, 
I tell you!” 


What the Yeggman Yearned For 


YEGGMAN imprisoned in the jail at Cleveland asked 

for something to read. The warden gave him a maga- 

zine from a package left by a prisoners’ aid society. It 
happened to be a woman’s magazine. 

About an hour later the yeggman sent for the warden, 
showed him the magazine he had been reading, and asked 
what the game was. 

“T can’t find a single page in it that interests me,” said 
the yeggman. “I don’t care for this dope on fashions. 
What I want is a little logic!”’ 


Carried by One 


HE late Senator Frye, of Maine, was presiding in the 
Senate. A big appropriation bill carrying one hundred 
and fifty million dollars was on passage. As is usually the 
case, no Senator took the trouble to vote when the ayes 
and nays were called for except the Senator in charge of 
the bill. 
He voted “‘aye.” “The aye has it,’”? announced Mr. 
Frye, ‘‘and the bill is passed.” 
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3 We have 
studied the 


young man— 
the particular 
dresser—and in 
him we found 
the idea that 
made The ‘‘L”’ 
System Clothes 
world-famous. 


He looks for 
originality and 
exclusiveness— not 
only in tailoring, 
fabric, workman- 
ship, but in fashion. 


And in 


THE [SYSTEM 
Clothes 


he gets it, and thus 
advances himself 
to a distinctive sphere 
beyond reproach. 


A visit to The “L”’ 
System merchant in 
your town will prove 


this in the Fall and 
Winter models. 


Send 2c for Style 
Magazine; 24c for set 


of Posters in colors. 


H. M. LINDENTHAL 
& SONS 


Style Originators 
Chicago 
Boston 


New York 
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Saddles and #ilecessories=How to 
Choose amd Use Thema 


his own saddle. It ought to fit him 

and to be his own private property — 
much the same as his trousers. In the old 
cowdays it was always held that a saddle 
was a sacred sort of thing, not to be parted 
with except in stress of circumstances and 
honorably —over the counter of the Silver 
Dollar or the Lone Star. Even so, the 
original owner was pretty sure to come 
back after his “‘leather’”’ on the return of 
happier days. 

The first saddle began when some one 
spread a skin to soften the projecting ver- 
tebre of a horse. Bareback riding is not 
really very good fun. The American 
Indian came as near to riding bareback — 
both as to himself and his horse—as any 
mounted race of the world, perhaps; but 
even the Indian was apt to own a buckskin 
pad-saddle, stuffed with deer hair. A 
plains saddle in the writer’s possession came 
from the Pawnees and dates back to 1840. 
It is beautifully beaded, though now the 
stuffing has gone to dust. Such a saddle 
had no stirrups; it was kept in place by a 
strong rawhide cinch, which even at that 
time had an iron ring in it. The Indians 
sometimes made fancy saddles with elk- 
horn trees, very high fore and aft, steaming 
and shaping the horn after some process of 
their own, and covering it with rawhide. 
Some of these saddles were fine examples 
of native work. They usually had stirrups, 
but that sort of saddle was really a squaw 
saddle and was never used by the hunters 
in running buffaloes or on the wartrail. 

There are all sorts of things used by 
oriental peoples under the name of saddle, 
mostly high, narrow, round-seated con- 
trivances, with short stirrups, which would 
not appeal much to an American rider. 
The English saddle, hornless and with a 
low, flat seat, is perhaps the best-known 
type of racing, hunting and park saddle 
combined that ever has been devised. The 
Englishman, at least, thinks it is the only 
saddle in the world. It has its uses, for 
there are different styles of riding. For the 
outdoor man, who hunts or rides in the 
West, it is worthless. The McClellan, or 
hornless military saddle, is much better. 

The best sporting saddle for this or any 
other country, and the one most properly 
called American, is the old cowsaddle of the 
West. There aremany good riders who have 
never thrown a leg over any other sort of 
saddle; and for work on the plains or in the 
mountains no man who has used one would 
ever care for any other type. It is as much 
a distinct product of this continent as is the 
birchbark canoe or the American ax or rifle. 


his out-of-door man ought to have 


The Old-Fashioned Cowsaddle 


The cowsaddle, like pretty much everything 
else in the cow business, originally was 
Spanish. It came into our country, across 
the Texas and California borders, from 
Mexico, and so worked its way north with 
the cowtrade. Like many other things 
Spanish, it was devised with reference to 
the comfort of man and without regard to 
that of the animal. An old-time Southern 
range saddle might weigh from forty to sixty 
pounds. When cinched on by the hands of 
an expert it was there about as firmly as 
though nailed on. It gave the rider com- 
mand of horse and cow alike. Its weight 
and strength enabled the puncher to do his 
roping with safety and the shape of the tree 
gave the most comfortable seat for long 
hours in the saddle that ever has been 
devised. 

In the early days these saddles were 
highly ornamented with stamping and with 
silver work, and every one knows that the 
rider’s saddle or his hat was worth much 
more than his horse. Since that time, 
fashions in saddles and customs on the 
range have been considerably changed. In 
the old days on the lower range there were 
two types of saddle, which varied a little, 
though both came up from Mexico—the 
California center-fire and the Texas double- 
cinch. Twenty-five years ago either of 
these would have been apt to show a low 
horn almost as big as a dinner plate. The 
seat was much longer than is the case today 
in the average Western saddle. The old 


Texan liked plenty of room, because some- 
times he carried a rifle in front of him in- 
stead of at one side. It was not unusual 
to see a saddle-seat sixteen and a half to 
eighteen inches in length. The saddle it- 
self was huge and heavy. When it killed 
the horse the rider got another horse. 

The tree of the typical saddle of that 
time had no swell or bulge in front, any 
more than the McClellan or United States 
cavalry saddle had in its original form. 
The tree was simply spread enough for- 
ward to take theshoulders of the horse. The 
skirts were long and square, the saddle- 
pockets heavy. The only consideration 
the horse got was in the saddle-blanket, 
which sometimes was pieced out with a 
shaped blanket, or corona as it was some- 
times called on the lower range. The stir- 
rups were of wood—wide and deep; and it 
was customary at that time to have them 
covered in front with long ‘‘taps,’’ which 
shared in the stamping and other ornamen- 
tation then usual for the whole saddle. The 
thin oval stirrup now in general use on the 
plains was then unknown. The Southern 
horseman’s outfit was devised for cactus 
and mesquit country; and it was copied, 
efficiency and all, on the upper ranges 
after the trailmen from below had carried 
it there. 


The Visalia Tree 


It was the custom of some horse-breakers 
on the lower range in earlier times to ride 
with a blanket or a rolled coat lashed across 
the horse in front of the seat—the fore- 
runner of the buckskin bucking roll which 
you may have seen adjusted to some 
saddles. This roll no doubt also was the 
beginning of the swell-front or bulge-front 
saddle. The old Visalia tree, which came 
across twenty or more years ago from Cali- 
fornia, seems to have been the first to show 
the swell front. It had a great vogue and 
was known on the range in any one of a 
dozen different fashions. Gradually it be- 
gan to give a cowsaddle a corpulent look in 
front, where once it had been narrow. It 
gave the rider a little protection perhaps, 
but not very much firmer grip, for the swell 
was continuous from the base of the horn 
down and out; so that if a man’s legs 
slipped at the base they were apt to keep on 
slipping all the way up and out. The idea 
of the bulge front, however, had universal 
acceptance. It began to be modified in 
California and elsewhere. After a time, 
saddles were made in Oregon which showed 
the bulge incurved, to take the rider’s legs 
under the front. This idea was quickly 
accepted by Wyoming makers, and today 
you will see nifty-looking cowsaddles with 
incurved swell and a bulge as wide as fifteen 
inches over all—something like a Dutch 
lighter, which would have been laughed off 
the range in earlier days, but which has 
come to stay because it has reason under it. 

As the front of the saddle began to swell, 
the stirrups and the horn began to shrink. 
The bulge front dates back twenty or 
twenty-five years, though it has not been in 
general use east of the Rockies so long as 
that. A little after its advent saddles began 
to appear on the upper range with small 
horns, rather high and raking forward and 
up. Some punchers demurred at this, saying 
that such a horn would kill a man if he fell 
under his horse. The same was really 
pretty much true of the big, flat horns. 
Anyhow, the small horns came to stay; 
and at any time during these dozen or 
fifteen years the stock patterns in cow- 
saddles have shown a small horn and a swell 
front. 

The narrow, oval or half-round stirrup 
seems to have originated also on the upper 
range. The ‘‘taps” disappeared, the flat- 
bottomed stirrups went entirely out of 
style. Today the puncher rides almost a 
knife-edged stirrup, with his foot full in and 
his weight on the middle of the foot. Old 
World peoples would call this a barbarian 
way of riding. For cowwork and for long 
hours in the saddle on the rough little 
Western horse, the straight leg and the foot 
midway of the stirrup has been proved out 
to be practical and comfortable. All spring 
from the ball of the foot and ankle has been 
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“We have it every day!” 


\ eae And he studies an 
works and plays all th 
better for it. . | 

Your young people need 
diet rich in nourishment, eai 
to digest, and tasty, at the sam 
time. And there’s nothing pr 
vides all this better than —_ 


| 
TOMATO | 
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pare; and easy to eat ‘‘in a hu 
this simple wholesome dish 
what the active youngsters need f 
a hasty mid-day luncheon or the 
meal before bed-time. 

Give them a plate or two 
little plain bread-and-butter in 
of heavy meat. Leave out t 
digestible pastry and over-sti 
ing tea. 

See how much better they si 
and how much ‘brighter they 


next morning. | 
Try it yourself. Try it tng 


Why not? 
iL 
21 kinds 10c a can@ee 
ae ——__— 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra § 
Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring & 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white 


JosepH Camppett ComPANY 
Camden N J 


““My nimble feet, ; 
And movements fleet: 
My service swift -~ 

and free— 
Are due you'll find, 
To Campbell’s kind 
So promptly served — 
to me.” 
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Standard 
Furniture 


the World 


Last month several 
thousand additional 
American homes indi- 
cated their preference for 
the best furniture that 
money could buy. 

The occasion was a 
special offer to sell a gen- 


uine Cowan solid mahog- .. 


any poster bed for $37.50 
(f. 0. b. Chicago) for either 
the single or double 
size. Regular prices be- 
ing $55.00 and $65.00 
respectively. 

The purpose of this novel 
merchandising movement 


was primarily to show that 
Cowan trade-marked 
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Cabinet Work, though 
recognized by connoisseurs 
as the standard furniture 
of the world, was by no 
means expensive. 

That thousands of other 
American homes may 
share in this advantage, 


' we have instructed our 


dealers everywhere to con- 
tinue this offer during 
October. At the same time, 


they will exhibit other 


Cowan pieces, which, to- 
gether with the poster beds, 
form an inexpensive Cowan suite. 


Call on Your Dealer 
or Write Us 


Entire suite consists of seven 
pieces— bed, dresser, dressing 
table, chiffonier, cheval glass, 
costumer and bed table. 

Call on your nearest dealer 
and inspect this suite, whether 
you have shared in the bed 
offer or not. If you do not know 
the Cowan dealer in your city, 


__write us direct for illustrated 
_ booklet on Cowan Quality 
Furniture. 


_W.K. Cowan 


& Company 
SHops—Lake Shore Drive, Ohio 
and Ontario Streets 


RETAIL StorE—318 S. Michigan 
Boulevard, CHICAGO (12) 
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eliminated. The Eastern man in the West 
is about the only one there who will ride 
with his knees much bent. 

Though a man may put on some airs 
about getting a saddle to fit him, the horse 
never has been allowed that privilege. The 
tree of the saddle is a fixed thing and it can- 
not be adjusted to different-shaped backs 
of horses. Of late, much study has been 
given to devising trees which will be easy 
for the horse as well as for the man. Small 
fortunes were made years ago by makers 
who got a reputation for their special trees. 
There were firms in Wyoming and Colorado 
which set fashions for years all over the 
range east of the Rocky Mountains. Today 
they must look to their laurels, for enter- 
prising men are in the business who, in- 
stead of regarding themselves as autocrats, 
are eager to hear of any new ideas for the 
improvement of their output. You can 
now get a cowsaddle made under thirty 
pounds, and it will do handsomely for use 
in the East or anywhere else. 

So far as the comfort of the rider is con- 
cerned, the seat of a saddle is its most im- 
portant feature. You can buy by mail a 
saddle which looks like a cowsaddle and 
which may be accepted as all right by the 
ignorant purchaser. The seat of such a 
saddle may be perhaps sixteen inches long, 
round and almost level, like a log. You 
cannot ride with comfort in that shaped 
seat very long. Examination will showthat 
the expert riders of today are shortening 
the seats and straightening up the cantles 
more than the old models showed. Some 
riders today use a thirteen-and-a-half-inch 
seat, which formerly would have been 
called fit only for a boy. The better the 
rider is the closer his saddle fits today; 
and the worse actor his horse is the better 
control he gets from the short seat and 
the incurved roll. The short seat, also, is 
better for the horse, for most sore backs 
are caused by the rider’s squirming and 
twisting round in his seat. You may have 
seen a cowpuncher riding loose and easy — 
one leg across the saddle, with only one 
foot in the stirrup. Close examination 
would show you that he did not have all his 
weight on that stirrup, but that his center 
of gravity, after all, was pretty much over 
the middle of the saddle. 

A Western man who rides a great deal is 
apt to be much thinner than the average 
city man, especially if the latter be of con- 
vivial habits. The average Easterner who 
weighs a hundred and sixty pounds is apt to 
need a tree of fourteen and a half inches— 
and fifteen very likely will be better for 
him. There is, however, absolutely no 
exercise in the world that compares with 
horseback riding in the reduction of ab- 
dominal fat. Spend two months in a cow- 
saddle and you will find yourself able to 
ride an inch or so shorter seat. More- 
over, no matter what your belief, when you 
get used to the shorter seat you are apt 
to fancy it more than the long and loglike 
pattern. You will find that your expert 
saddler today gives the seat quite a pitch 
up forward and considerable breadth at the 
base of the cantle. Get into a saddle of this 
kind and you will feel as though you were 
poured into it. 


The Lightning Fastener 


At the same time, should your horse start 
to get out from under you, by the up-and- 
down, end-for-end or sidewise route, you 
will find yourself in the position of best 
mechanical advantage over him, especially 
if your swell front allows your legs to get 
in under it. The grade of Western horses 
has much improved of late; but it will be 
better for you to figure that every Western 
horse should be watched, no matter what 
his antecedents. There is something in the 
air of the West which makes for equine 
festiveness. ; 

The cowsaddle in its modern type is 
perhaps the best saddle for stockmen that 
the world has ever turned out. Not long 
ago a rancher of the Argentine Republic 
came out to Wyoming and saw some of 
these Western saddles. He bought a num- 
ber for his own men. The saddle of the 
Argentine is a different affair, and in that 
country the vaquero or gaucho ropes from 
the cinch ring and not from the horn. For 
use on a mountain trip, this Western type 
of saddle is the best both for horse and man. 
Nothing but fashion keeps it out of use in 
Eastern parks, for it is good no matter 
where you put it. ee 

If you desire individuality in your saddle 
you will find plenty of makers today more 
willing to accommodate you than would have 
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been the old autocrats who set the fashion 
willy-nilly twenty years ago on the range. 
‘You can get your saddle-skirts cut scant or 
round if you prefer them so. There are 
firms who make only trees; others who 
make only horns; yet others who make 
only saddle-pockets; others again who 
manufacture only stirrups. Your maker 
will build you a saddle center-fire, double 
rigged, three-quarters rigged or Spanish 
rigged—as you desire. Perhaps you could 
still get a highly decorated saddle if you 
really liked, though the taste for that sort 
of thing has changed. In all essential ways 
the saddle is better now than it ever was 
and sheepmen today ride better saddles 
than cowkings did thirty years ago. 

In the old days the saddle-cinch was 
fitted at each end with a large iron ring. 
This had no buckle or tongue, and the 
saddle was fastened simply with the tie— 
something like a necktie, sailor-knot—of 
the cinch strap, which was held in place in 
part by friction on itself. This sort of 
thing would be called old-fashioned today. 
The cinch strap is now usually held in place 
by a big buckle-tongue. About a dozen 
years or more ago there appeared on the 
range a California device which the punchers 
called a “tackaberry,” which in the trade 
is usually known as a lightning fastener. 
This is simply a metal contrivance like a 
flattened ring, with a flanged side bent over 
in the form of ahook. By its use, you never 
have to remove the cinch strap in its 
entirety from its rings, but only need to 
loosen it enough so that the grip of the 
fastener will loosen on the latigo ring— 
that through which the cinch strap passes 
at its lower end, on the near side of the 
horse. _The cinch proper then drops free 
on its left-hand or near end. This saves 
considerable time and-‘trouble; , and,-as 
now geared, the saddle has a firmer grip 
than ever before. 


Saddle Anatomy 


It will not hurt you, if you are ordering 
a saddle, to know something about the 
different parts of the saddle. The latter 
is not simply a bunch of leather nailed 
to some wood, but is really a scientific 
contrivance, evolved after many years of 
experiment. ° 

The first thing to look at is the tree. All 
the better if you can see this in the raw, 
with nothing over the wooden shape except- 
ing its shrunk rawhide cover. A saddle- 
tree made by a good man consists of five 
pieces, usually of tough cottonwood, all 
drawn firmly together by the shrunk raw- 
hide until it is practically one piece. The 
horn makes an extra piece, which is fastened 
to the tree strongly by means of branched 
legs. It nearly always has a leather cover 
round the shank, sometimes of braided 
rawhide. Some like the shiny, naked 
metal top, but most riders do not fancy 
it, considering it cold in look and feel. 
The cover of the shank is put on before 
that of the tree, and the thongs are tacked 
down to the tree before the bulge cover is 
fitted. When all is in place the tree and its 
horn are pretty much one proposition and 
are hard to separate, even by the weight of 
the heaviest steer. 

The skirt of the saddle is the wide and 
heavy leather which comes over the tree, 
which itself usually is softened down by 
sheepskin, attached by means of flat, thin 
thongs. Nails and screws are absent. 

You will notice that the skirt of your 
saddle seems double. The cover of the 
seat and stirrup rigging comes on top of 
the skirt, and this is made up of the back 
jockey, front jockey and side jockey, or 
seat. Sometimes you will see saddles with 
seams at the base of the cantle, but the best 
saddle today will have a continuous cover. 
Of course all these upper leathers can be 
finished in stamping as you like. The 
taste seems now to tend toward simpler 
fashions, and some severe punchers incline 
to plain leather, with no ornamentation 
beyond that of the ranch brand—which 
latter the saddler will put on for you. 

The rig of the saddle is covered by these 
upper leathers, the stirrups being sus- 
pended from a ringed band supported fore 
and aft. The front rig-strap comes down 
from under the cover of the bulge or swell. 
You will very likely find a three-quarter 
rig the best for general work, but your 
saddler will build your saddle so that you 
can use a hind cinch if you like. The old 
Spanish rig, so called, had the side band 
run clean forward to the front ring or rig. 

The heavy flaps that protect your legs 
from the body of the horse are called 
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For Your Feet 


Ralston Shoes are not 
built for the general shape 
of the human foot but 
for its exact shape. We 
have proved that shoes 
built on right principles 
Can bé made to fit as 
comfortably as a suit of 
clothes. A strong claim, 
but we welcome a trial. 
We guarantee the work- 
manship that goes into 
every pair of Ralstons. 
You are sure to get your 
money’s worth. 


RALSTON 
SHOES) 
$4.50 $4-00 $5.00 


“he more ‘‘fussy’”’ you 
| are about the style of 
F your shoes the more 
_.anxious we are to have 
ou see the Ralston Fall 
Winter shapes. 
| They are made for just — 
+ such men as-you. For 
} the very conservative, 

for the young mz 


SS ne a 


Fall and Winter, Free 


Shows proper footwear for 
all occasions for men. 


\* Ralston Health Shoemakers 
‘ 985 Main Street : 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


Sold tn 3000 towns 
Ask your dealer 


(Union Made) 
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_new-idea bosonpeam 


Anything a man 
needs in shirts—and 
just the way he wants it 
—is to be had under the 


label. | ; 
For example: SHORT-BOSOM 
shirts for the man insistent on comfort and 


equally strong for dress. Both plain and plaited, in the 


new and approved materials and colors. 


There are sleeve lengths for all men—short, medium and long—in every size and 
kind of Emery shirt. 

Neckbands are PRE-SHRUNK—bosoms, too. 

Materials are thoroughly tested ; workmanship is proved up at every step. 
years of shirtmaking progress insures the highest perfection in the Emery shirt. 


GUARANTEED fit, color and wear 


Look for Gmery —the label that means —a New Shirt for One that Fails. 


Write for The Emery Book showing the season’s styles in shirts. 
Let us fill your order through your dealer. 


Walter M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, The Emery Shirt, Philadelphia 


Sales-offices also in New York, Chicago and St. Louis, 


No tub-warping with Emery shirts. 
Over 30 
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Gloves wit @ 
Not just a promise or half-assurance 
written contract which ntees the glo 
good.” But ‘come-backs’’ are very few an 
made good. In fact, the guarantee doesn’t di 
Ireland’s Guaranteed Gloves. . 5 oe 
Most of the time these gloves are still being worn when 
gé@ has become long overdue. Yet no other gloves 
made carry a written guarantee for wear. 
Feel of the leather, test the seams, inspect 
the workmanship; you’ll see why Ireland’s 
Aes “Gi ves are worthy of such a backing. 


GUARANTEED 
GLOVE 


ustice to 


Ireland’s Men’s Gloves are n 
all through, and the Women’s 4 
just as feminine. And the children’s 
the kind you like to see thi wear. 
Mocha, Glace and Chamoi 


Ask for Our Free Boo 
of the Glo 


which is well writte 
liberally illustrate 
glove dealer’s nan w 


Dealers will find 
worth while to 


write for our sell- 


ay 5 , 
¥. (12409 Bs as yen 
E BOND OF IRELAND'S GUARANTEED GLOVE 
We endeavor to make the beast glove (hat can be made ond desire always thet 
our patrons shal jher kind from our factory 

Y thas pair of gloves proves defe y 

Bl ordinary usoge within THIRTY DAYS from dale of sale to you return both gloves to us with this 
EAM GUARANTEE BOND (and your declaration that the gloves were nol inured through corelessness or 

By over-hard usage) und we wilt withoul charge or argument either replace them with new gloves ar repair 


a 
7 


30 State Street 
Johnstown, N. 


@ absolute ond without 
© an above set forth. 


New York Salesr 
43-45 East 19th S 
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fenders. The stirrup leathers come above 
these. Formerly these leathers were made 
of very heavy stock, but today they are 
made of rather lighter leather. The makers 
of Wyoming and Colorado declare that they 
put out the best saddles on earth, but admit 
that they get the best of their oak-tanned 
leather from California. Coarse leather, 
tanned with acids, does not last long on 
the range. A good maker will probably 


| hand you your saddle with the stirrup- 


leathers already bent at the stirrups and 
not hanging at right angles. 

The whang-leather thongs which the 
Western rider finds so useful on his saddle 
in carrying his slicker, his can of tomatoes, 
his fish, game, ammunition or what-not, 
are called tie strings by your saddler. There 
are four on each side. The only buckle 
allowed on top of the saddle is that of the 
rope strap, which is put in at the right side 
of the swell. The tie strings are fastened 
in place by conchos, or tie ornaments, as 
sometimes they are called in the trade, 
usually of nickel—sometimes of silver. 

‘You should use care in selecting your 
cinch. This you may find of braided hair, 
or of hard or soft twine, or “fish cord.” 


The soft cotton cord is perhaps the best. | 


You will not see the flat band or surcingle 
used as a cinch. 

Your stirrups you can select from many 
patterns. Severity of style rules in such 
matters now—though perhaps somewhere 
in California you could get a two-hundred- 
dollar pair of stirrups even yet if you felt 
you had to have them. Of course the 
stirrup leathers are fastened with thongs 
and buckles are unknown. Just as well 
have your saddler give you the right length 
at first, as it takes some time to change the 
length of the stirrup leathers on a cow- 
saddle. 

The strap which keeps the cinch perma- 
nently fastened to the right side of the 
saddle is called the short latigo. The long 
latigo, or that on the left-hand side of the 
saddle, used for keeping it in place, is 
usually—by the puncher—called the tie 
strap. 

If you know these different parts of your 
saddle by their right names you will be 
more apt to impress a maker. Of course 
you will never call the horn of a saddle the 
pommel—or call a cinch the girth! 

Your saddler is apt to have other things 
which you may need—or fancy you need. 
A pair of “chaps” will be a nice thing for 
your den. They are easy on along ride and 
good in rough weather; but, if you are 
hunting in the mountains, shuck them off 
when the time comes for you to walk. 
Guides and hotel employees affect ‘‘chaps.” 
Your saddler will have them in horsehide, 
calfskin, goat or bear. 


Bits and Spurs 


Fashions in spurs have changed a little. 
The rowels are smaller than formerly and 
the old jinglers or bells are not so frequently 
seen. The old puncher used to say that 
these jinglers locked the spur rowel and 
gave a rider a better hold on the cinch of a 
bad actor. The bent shank or drop shank 
is not so generally popular now as the 
straight shank. You will have to pay from 
five to twenty-five dollars for your spurs— 
because, of course, they will be hand- 
forged. Never wear spurs of the cheap 
“‘can-opener” type if you want to make a 
good impression in Western riding circles. 

Nothing better shows the passing of old 
Western days than the change in bits. 
When you are in the West on a hunt you 
ought to pick up for yourself a really good 
hand-forged bit—not one of the cheap 
store patterns. Once in a while you can 
still see in a shop one of the cruel old ring 
bits or spade bits, which formerly were in 
general use on the range. These instru- 
ments now are passing rapidly out of use. 
The roller curb—a little wheel with milled 
edges set in the bent tongue of the bit—is 
about as much as the average employer 
wants his mento use now. Sucha bit, with 
a bar, chain or strap curb back of the lower 
jaw, will do pretty much all the business 
necessary these days. Some cowmen do 
not even want a roller curb, but rely on the 
bend of the tongue or curb to punish the 
mouth of a horse when necessary. Do not, 
however, try using a straight-bar bit, or 
straight snaffle, in the mouth of a Western 
horse which has been broken otherwise. 
He is very apt to bolt with you or make 
other trouble. 

It is quite true that the old-fashioned, 
tongue-tearing, mouth-breaking Spanish 
bits gave the rider better control over a bad 
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add 
are made 
entirely 


and falls 
out in 
ordinary 
shades 
leaving 
streaks 
and pin- 
holes. 
Brenlin won’t crack—won’t bag or 
sag. It always hangs straight and 
smooth—adds a hundred per cent to the 
appearance of your windows—and is al- 


ways the cheapest shade you can put up, 


Brenlin is made in all colors and in different 
combinations of Brenlin Duplex, light one 
side, dark the other. With the latter you can 
match any color scheme without the expense 
and annoyance of two sets of shades. 


Brenlin is sold in all colors and in Brenlin | 
Duplex by the following dealers 


Brenlin Window Shades look 
better and last longer than or- 
dinary shades because they are 
made differently. 


EASTERN 
Albany N.Y. W. M. Whitney & Co. 
Boston Mass. Jordan Marsh Co. co 
Buffalo N. ¥. H. A. Meldrum Co. ry 
New York City N.Y. Jos. P. McHugh & Co. : } 
Portland Me. [Eastman Bros, & Bancroft — f 
Providence R.I cles McAuslan & Troup | 

0. 

Washington D.C. W. B. Moses & Sons 
Watertown N.Y. A. Bushnell & Company 

CENTRAL 

Marshall Field & Company 


Chicago I. 
Cincinnati 0. 


Cleveland oO. 


The John Shillito Company 
Alms. & Doepke Company 
The Sterling & Welch Co. 


Detroit Mich, Brede & Schroeter 
Indianapolis Ind. The Taylor Carpet Company 
Louisville Ky. John C. Lewis Co. 
Minneapolis Minn. New England Furniture & Carpet 
Co. 
Peoria Tl. Clarke & Co. 
St. Louiz Mo. Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry — 
Goods Co, 
id Trorlicht-Duncker Carpet Co. ls 
WESTERN 
Atchison. Kan. E. W. H. Lake s 
Colorado Springs Colo. The ris S. Tucker Furni- | 
ture Co. 3 
Lincoln Neb.. The A. D. Benway Co, 
Los Angeles Cal. Stockwell-Haley Co. oe 
Missoula Mont. Missoula Mercantile Co. ‘ 
Ogden Utah Boyle Furniture Co. 7 | 
Portland Ore. Meier & Frank Company | 
Seattle Wash. The Grote-Rankin Co, | 
SOUTHERN ): 
Atlanta Ga. The Niall-HerinCo. 
Dallas Texas Titche-Goettinger Co. | 
Daytona Fla. Bingham & Maley Company 
Memphis Tenn. Bry-Block Mercantile Co. | 
Mobile Ala. Seifert-Gower Furniture Com- | 
pany 
Norfolk Va. Miller, Rhoads & Swartz 
Oklahoma City Okla. The Johnson Co. 


Winston-Salem N.C. Huntley-Hill Stockton Co. 
and by leading dealers in all cities 


Write today for this book | 
and samples in all colors | 


With the many suggestions in the book (typ- 
ical houses shaded with Brenlin, ideas for win- _ 
dow treatment) and the samples s your 
shades. Thengotoyour | 
dealer’s and order 
Brenlin. One or more — 
good dealers in every 
city sell it. Writetoday _ 
for = mee hoes } 
in detail why ne 
is the cheapest shade 


you can put up. 
CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & 
co. 2042-2052 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati, O. 


The name is perforated 
along the edge of every 
yard like this—- 4 


Look BRENLIN 
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‘Keep Your LIGHT Bills Lidn 


Tneandescent ! 
CANTON #eenesscem* LAM 
Threecents aweek fora brillia eas 
ing, Safe light. 100-candle po 
burner. One match lights it. gen 
wanted everywhere. Catalog met) 


q CANTON LIGHT COMPAN| 


In eighteen of the largest 
cities of the United States 
65% of the rubber heels 
sold today are Cat’s Paw 
Cushion Rubber Heels. 


The majority of people vote 
for Cafs Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels because of that friction 
plug—a patented feature—which 
positively prevents slipping, and 
makes them wear longer. 


Insist upon 


CUSHION 


RUBI 
HEELS 
The Name 


is Easy to 
Remember 


fy 


| 50c Attached 
All Dealers 


a fo the Retail Trade 


“Tt pays to give the public what 

_ they want.” The majority want 

_ Cat's Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 
_ Order from your jobber today. 


FosTer RupBer Co. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send us the name of your shoe dealer 
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and we will mail you—FREE—a Cat's 
Bangle Pin. 
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horse. But as horses came to be worth more 
money and better bred on the range, grad- 
ually it was discovered that the punishing 
bit was what made a great many horses 
bad. The trade of the bronco-buster still 
is in demand, but there is much more 
common-sense used with horses now on the 
range than formerly was the case. Some 
horses, for instance, cannot tolerate a hair 
cinch. Cinch up a horse tight with double 
cinches of hair, crowd a long spade-bit into 
his mouth, climb on top of a fifty-pound 
saddle and begin to jerk the head off of 
him—and perhaps you may find that your 
horse is bad. What made him bad is an- 
other question. In riding Western horses 
you want bit enough to control them, 
but there is no use in punishing them 
unnecessarily. 

In mounting the cowsaddle, gather your 
reins in the left hand and rest as much 
weight as possible on the neck of the horse, 
grasping the mane, but not wrenching it 
unnecessarily. Face back rather than 
square forward if your horse is plumb 
gentle, get your left foot into the stirrup, 
and go up by taking the horn in your right 
hand—never catching hold of the eantle 
with your right hand. That betrays the 
tenderfoot on the range inevitably. The 
tenderfoot tries to keep connections with 
the saddle, but the good rider knows that 
the main thing is to stay with the horse. 
If he goes up into the air he throws you 
into your seat if your hand is on the horn 
of the saddle. Of course you will see that 
if your hand is on the cantle it must be re- 
moved before your leg can pass across. 
Never try to saddle a Western horse from 
any but the left-hand side—and even put 
your blanket on from that side. Approach 
him quietly and don’t make sudden mo- 
tions round his head. If your horse is a 
bad actor get him by the cheek strap 
and pull his head intoward you. You will 
have to catch stirrup and horn after that 
the best you can; but be sure you catch 
the horn and not the cantle. Turn your 
horse round a time or two, if you doubt 
him, before mounting. It serves to take 
his mind off from what he was planning to 
do to you. 

In riding hard in plains country do not 
try to jerk up and guide your horse, for that 
is the best way to get a fall. The horse 
sees more badger holes than you do and is 
not anxious to step into them. 

On any risky trail in the mountains, 
granted that you are riding a good mountain 
horse, let him alone, and do not try to guide 
him or to hurry him. He is very sure- 
footed and knows much more about the 
work than you do. If he wants to stop let 
him stop. Do not push him straight up a 
steep slope, but let him zigzag it, as very 
likely he will want to do, being something 
of an engineer himself. : 

In going up a steep slope get your weight 
well forward over the horse’s shoulders and 
hold the saddle in place as much as you can 
with the grip of your legs. Don’t sag back 
and gall the poor brute’s back. He is 
having trouble enough without that. 

In fording a bad mountain river give 
your horse the general direction and let 
him alone, not trying to urge him or guide 
him. He must find his own footing among 
the slippery boulders on the bottom and 
knows more about fording than you do. 

If there is likelihood that you will have 
to swim in crossing a river loosen the hind 
cinch altogether, if there is one, and ease 
off the front cinch. If you do not you are 
apt to drown the horse. A horse cannot 
swim with the cinch as tight as he would 
stand on terra firma. He needs room for 
his lungs. : ; 

There is something very interesting to 
the average outdoor man in saddles and 
horse appliances. A collection of saddles 
would be rather a smelly sort of affair, but 
there live few Western men, at least, with 
soul so dead as not to put value on the old 
“leather,” and to wish it back again in pos- 
session—the same which probably carried 
you years ago and which went the way of 
the range at the Lone Star or the Silver 
Dollar. However, no matter how much 
the old saddle would delight you now, you 
can very likely get one just as good or 
better today. The only time to lend it is 
to some fellow who will break it in for 
you—for a new saddle is something like a 
new pair of shoes. You ought to have a 
saddle of your own and ought to take care 
of it. Oil it with neat’s-foot oil once in a 
while, to give it that nice red color and that 
nice saddley smell—the odor which very 
likely you wish right now might come to 
you once more. 


Do gou know that 
INSTINCT cs greater 
than REASON ? 


First of a Series of Enchanting Stories About 
the Mysterious Power of Instinct in Man 


ale! just been playing the Virtuolo. I 
wish I could tell my feelings. 

“Something told me to close the top panel 
so I could not see the roll, and to close my 
eyes too. 

“What told me? Instinct! 

“T did! I put in ‘Elizabeth’s Prayer’ 
from ‘Tannhduser.’ 

“T shut the panel in front of the roll; put 
my right fingers on the tempo lever; my 
left on the modulating buttons; closed my 
eyes and started to pedal. 

“Ves, I know what it is to be thrilled to 
the core with golden music, but I never 
got hypnotized with music until I played 
instinctively with my eyes shut. 

“T shut my eyes to thought and to reason— 
I shut out everything, and lost myself in the 
rhythm and the melody, the expression and 
the harmony, as they floated out of the piano. 

“Did I get lost? Yes, lost in relaxation 
and joyous feelings of ecstasy—lost in the 
flowery kingdom of music. 

“Tt is the greatest sensation in the world— 
to play great music yourselfi—to play great 
music instinctively, with your eyes shut. 

“Did I need any levers and buttons and 
stops and Italian ciphers and black dots and 
red lines and interpreting devices to guide me? 
No! A thousand times—no!! They would 
only have spoiled the spell and brought me 
back to earth, back to things commonplace. 

“Tmmortal instinct, greater than training, 
greater than practice, greater than reason, 
carried me along through the music, as if 
mine was a charmed life. 

“T never hesitated once for retards and 
louds or softs. I never hesitated once to 
decide the time. 

“Immortal instinct told me always what 
to do. 

“‘Get a Virtuolo player piano and play it 
instinctively with your eyes closed. Then 
try to describe the goose-flesh and the thrill 
and the ecstasy of joy that seizes and shakes 
the very foundations of your soul. Yes, try 
to describe it. You can’t!” 


HIS bit of description came in to us from 
one of our customers who has owned a 
Hallet & Davis for many years. In fact, the 
Hallet & Davis piano has been in their 
family for over fifty years. 
We took it back in exchange and sold her 
a Virtuolo—the New Instinctive Player 
Piano—in a new Hallet & Davis piano. 
Nothing that we have read yet describes 
the Instinctive Playing of the Virtuolo as 
well as the above. 


‘The VIRT UQLO 


The Virtuolo does away with mechanical 
player-piano music by doing away with all 
of the interpreting machinery which you 
find on other player pianos. That interpret- 
ing machinery makes you use your reason, 
and when you use your reason, instinct can- 
not work. You can’t think of two thoughts 
at the same time, neither can you operate 
instinct and reason at the same time. You’ve 
got to operate one or the other. 

If you operate reason in your playing, you 
drive out your instinct, and when you drive 
out instinct in connection with music, you 
have driven out all that is musical. 

Music is all instinct—never reason. It is 
created by instinct, and it is re-created 
(played) by instinct. 

Therefore, when you play the Virtuolo you 
find yourself touching the right buttons 
under your fingers and getting effects your 
instinct calls for. The inventors of the 
Virtuolo found a means of complete control 
over the strings of the piano, which is 
entirely natural, easy and instinctive. One 
of these inventions is called the Acsolo 
buttons; another the Arometer. 


\ ," 7E will send you the new Virtuolo with- 

out cash payment or expense to you, 
no obligation of any kind. Play it one month 
with your eyes closed and with the panel 


closed so you can’t see the roll. If you are 
not one of the most enthusiastic persons in 
the United States at the end of the month 
we will take it away at our expense, and 
you will not have had any expense, nor will 
you have been under any obligations. 

The price of the Virtuolo is $575 to $775, 
the Lexington Player Piano $450, and you 
are allowed three years in which to pay. 

Send us the name of your dealer, also your 
name and address, and we will have your 
dealer deliver you a Virtuolo at once. How 
can you put it off? Get a Virtuolo in your 
home for next Sunday. 


SEND for the “INNER BEAUTY " BOOK 


HIS beautiful book tells all about the 

new invention of instinctive playing, and 
tells how music is a language by which the 
composer talks to you—by which the com- 
poser tells you of his moods and his thrills, 
of his fury, love, laughter, tears—a language 
by which he describes sunshine, storm, 
flowers, birds. It is a fascinating story. 


If you send for this book before you forget 
it, you will be glad you didn’t forget it. 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
Dept. B, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me full information about your 
Free Home Test Plan on the Virtuolo; also 
free copy of “‘ The Inner Beauty,”’ a book 


about music and its inner meaning. 


Name 
Street A ddress. 


City and State 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


NEWARK TOLEDO 
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Handkerchiefs 
b oY Name 


the same as you do 
collars, shirts, hosiery 
and other articles. 


There’s nothing more 
personal than a handker- 
chief. °‘Pawed over’’ hand- 
kerchiets are second hand goods. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 


< SEALPACKERCHIEF:3 
: TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


\ TRADE Maan 


For Men and Women 
Sealed at the factory. Opened by you. No handling between. 


The quality of these handkerchiefs at the various prices stands the most rigid 
comparison. They come to you pure white, beautifully hemstitched, soft 


laundered, ready for use. 


Ladies’ Packages 


Pure Irish Linen 


Men’s Packages 


Containing ; a 

Banner 1 for 10 cts. Cambric Sheer Containing 
Pi 3 for 25 cts, | No 7 No. 8 1 for 10 cts. 
eae “| No. No. 2 3 for 25 cts. 
oe Bete 5 «4 for 25.cta" | No No. 4 2 for 25 cts. 
Challenge, Pure Irish Linen 3 for 50 cts. 8 A Op Ser 


Gilt Edge, Pure Irish Linen 1 for 25 cts. 10 1 for 25 cts. 


You will find it worth while to insist upon 
SEALPACKERCHIEF. 


Look for the name. Refuse substitutes. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Simply address: 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 137th Street, New York 


You select from these hanging samples. 
You buy a sealed package. 


Ns The 
| Michaels-Stern 
patron 


Stefn garment. © Re . 2 ~ : ae 
Michaels, Stern & Company. > 
“2 \ The Largest Manufacturers of Rochester- 
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Under the New 
fi pple Tree 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


WAS at breakfast in a restaurant at 

Portland, Oregon. 

“Waiter,” I said, “‘bring me a couple 
of apples.” 

He brought me two on a plate. They 
were very ordinary apples; not like the 
Hood River apples I had bought in the 
East. 

“Those are not Hood River apples,” I 
said. ‘‘Get me a couple of those fine 
Spitzenburgs.”’ 

““These are the best we have,” the waiter 
replied. ‘‘Wedon’t get any of those fancy 
Hood River apples here. They send them 
all East and to England.”’ 

Pretty soon the manager of the hotel 
came along. He was an old friend. ‘‘How 
is it,” I asked, “‘that I can’t get a Hood 
River apple here, when Hood River is 
only sixty-five miles from Portland?”’ 

“You can’t get them because we can’t 
get them,” he said. ‘All the best Hood 
River apples go to the markets in the East 
and abroad. They don’t sell them to us.” 

Next morning I took the train out to 
Hood River to look over this region where 
they held their fruit for the effete East 
instead of taking advantage of the short 
haul and selling it at home. 

The Hood River Valley begins at the 
village of Hood River and runs twenty 
miles, north and south, to Mount Hood. 
It is six or seven miles wide, and is split 
into two uneven parts by the mountain 
stream called the Hood River, which 
empties into the Columbia at the village. 
Village and valley together have a popu- 
lation of betweén six and seven thousand 
people, of whom twenty-five hundred live 
in the village; and there are seven thou- 
sand acres of it set out to apple trees. 

Those are about all the statistics neces- 
sary at this time, and it is well enough to 
get them out of the way early. When you 
go into a hotel in New York and order 
an apple, costing from twenty-five cents 
to half a dollar, and the waiter brings you 
a big red Spitzenburg without a blemish, 
regal on a silver salver and having on its 
ruddy sides, in yellow, the name of the 
restaurant—grown, apparently, on the 
skin—that is a Hood River Spitzenburg. 
If it is an especially fine one it may cost 
you seventy-five cents. A man out in 
Hood River grows those apples for the 
hotel. When the autumn sun is beginning 
to turn the apples to that deep and beauti- 
ful red he pastes pieces of paper on the 
sides of the best of the lot. Those pieces 
of paper have the restaurant name on 
them, with the letters solid and the spaces 
around them cut out. The sun ripens and 
colors the apples, but it does not touch the 
spots covered by the paper letters. These 
remain yellow, and when the apple is ripe 
and red the apparent miracle has been 
worked and each apple has the name on 
its red side. 


Hood River Money:Makers 


That is but an example of the fanciest 
kind of fancy apple growing. Pictures of 
men are grown on the apples in the same 
way. It is an old scheme, and is merely 
cited to show that the raising of fancy 
apples is at its height in this Hood River 
country. They have it down to a science, 
and by asystem of supervision and packing 
and marketing, which will be described, 
they have established a quality, made a 
brand stick, in all the markets of the world. 

Apples have been grown in the Hood 
River Valley for many years. The original 
settlers of that country set out a few apple 
trees with no particular reference to vari- 
eties, to have some apples for home use. 
Gradually it was noticed that certain 
kinds of apples came to the highest per- 
fection there, under those peculiar soil and 
climatic conditions; and in the course of 
years the orcharding was specialized. For 
instance, the Spitzenburg and the Newtown 
Pippin are the better Hood River varieties. 
To be sure, they grow fine Jonathans there, 
and many other varieties, but the Spitzen- 
burg and the Newtown are moresought for, 
and consequently more profitable. 

Within the past ten years the develop- 
ment has been very rapid. Old orchards 
have been bought and rejuvenated. New 
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From a photograph of a 


“Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Saucepan 


in which tomatoes purposely were burned 
to a char and then one-half the utensil 
cleaned by boiling for a few minutes and 
scraping with a wooden spoon. 

The utensil is not injured. It can be 
entirely cleaned and will give as good 
service as if it had not been burned at all. 
Heat passes through aluminum twice 
as fast as through tin and three times 
as fast as through iron. There is no 
“local over-heating”— which is the cause 
of burning—unless more heat is used 
than is necessary. 


Almost as soon as a “‘ Wear-Ever” utensil is hot 
anywhere, itis hot everywhere —the heat runs “all 
over it."" The heat, therefore, is applied to food 
evenly —from the sides of the utensil as well as 
from the bottom. There is less liability, therefore, 
of burning food in a “‘ Wear-Ever”’ utensil — less 
stirring is necessary—time and fuel are saved. 
Since “* Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils cannot 
rust, are solid metal, cannot crack or scale, they 

ill serve and save faithfully for years and years, 

Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘ Wear-Ever” 

If your dealer cannot supply you with ‘‘ Wear-Ever” 
ware, just fill in and mail the coupon below, enclosin, 
15 two-cent stamps (Canadian stamps accepted), an 
we'll send you, prepaid, the 1-quart saucepan pictured. 
Always look for the “‘ Wear-Ever” Trade- 
Mark on the bottom of every utensil. It is 
your guarantee of safety, saving and service. 
Write for booklet, “‘ The Wear-Ever Kitchen,”’ which 


explains how to care for aluminum utensils. 


ha a ba he ee ee a ee ee Des Ds De to te Dor er er Dor teres or or ter or De Den ee on eel 4 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 18, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 
Please send me, prepaid, sample |-quart “Wear-| 
Ever”? Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent 
stamps(30c), money to be refunded if |’m not satished. | 


Name 


Address 


Dealer's Name 
ee ee 


Rain Coat $7.25 
COLOR, TAN—GRAY 


| 
A sightly Cloth-Surfaced, Rub- | 
herzel Con Guhich will acta light 


overcoat) that will compare favor- 
ably with like garments sold for 
$10.00 and $12.00 at retail. (Do 
not confound this with cheap rul 
ber-faced rain coat.) Style and Fit 
faultless (cut shows style) . 

Send Post ce or ress | 
Money Order for $7.25 and we |) 
will ship Coat express prepaid. | 

On receipt examine garment | 
and if unsatisfactory return and | 
we will refund your money. State |) 
Breast Size (measure over your |/ 


coat,fairlyclose),heightandweight | 


FAULTLESS RAIN COAT CO. ‘| 
Anderson, Ind. 


! 


GOOD FARMERS NEEDED | 


in Escambia County, Florida. Excellent climate) 
easily tilled soil, abundant good water, well distrib- 
uted rainfall, Uncle Sam says: “ Unlimited oppor, 
tunity.” Write for “Farm Facts and Forage Cr 

Dept. A, Commercial Association, Pensacola, Flo ida. 
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“No trouble to keep the 
house clean now, Mary!” 


With Vacuum Cleaning the 
dust is not stirred up, but is collected without 
a chance to escape—all of it—and removed 
from the room and easily destroyed. 

Wherever installed—in a ten-room residence 
or a building which measures its floor space by 
the acre— ‘RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning will 
pay for itselfin from eighteen to thirty months, 

It pays for itself, first, because it does away 
with the annual tear-up called house-cleaning. | 
(and house-cleaning costs more than you think 
unless you have figured it out). 

It pays for itself, second, because it doubles 
and trebles the life of carpets, hangings, 
furniture, wall-paper, decorations; and keeps 
everything always bright and new. 1 


Vacuum Cleaning does away 
withthe worst drudgery a woman knows; with- 
out any of the back-aches or annoyances of 
sweeping and dusting, it ensures an absolute 
cleanliness such as sweeping and dusting could 
never make possible. 

But even convenience and ease and perfect 
cleanliness are of secondary importance when 
compared with the actual, traceable, provable 
saving of money that vacuum cleaning brings. 
(Write us for the proof.) 


‘RICHMOND’ 


Vacuum Cleaning 


embraces every provedly successful type of 
apparatus. It includes Hand Power Cleaners 
for $29.00; Ten Pound Portable Electric 
Cleaners for $73.00; and Built-in-the-house 
Plants for $225.00 to a 40 Sweeper plant such 
as cleans Marshall Field’s store, all on our 
“Easy Payment Plan” of 50 cents per week 


| ablecleaner can ‘gies one does. It is simple 


and upward, or a liberal discount will be 
allowed for cash. 

The eee Portable Suction Cleaner 
shown in the illustration weighs but TEN 
pounds instead of sixty, Ali that any port- 


in construction. here is nothing to wear 
out, There areno gears, no diaphragms, no 
valves. Nothing to jiggle loose. To operate 
simply attach to any electric lamp socket. 
Costs only 1 cent per hour to operate. 


Our “Special Agency Plan” enables live, 
energetic young men to become the RIC 
Vacuum Cleaning Representatives of their re- 
spective communities. Our “Special Corre- 
spondence Course in Salesmanship” together 
with direct instructions from our trained rep- 
resentatives, insures success. Write for par- 
ticulars. Local agents wanted everywhere. 

_ . Send for booklet entitled ““How ‘5 
Vacuum Cleaning Saves Money”; also refer- 
ence book giving names of 1800 prominent 
installations all over the world. 


_*‘Collect the Dust—Don’t Spread It” 


THE MSCrum-Howe..t Co 


Largest Makers of Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
: in the World 
New York—354 Terminal Building 
Chicago—425 Rush St. 


Montreal—15N.Concord 
Street M 
J) Branches or agencies in H.@ 


other principal cities, <> 


SAVE $35 


By sending us your order now you will do so. 
And you are buying a typewriter that is the latest 
and bes¢ writing machine sold. It has perfect touch, 
absolute alignment, quick action, back spacer, tab- 
alator, two-color ribbon, universal key board, etc., 
ind is fully guaranteed. TVhe writing is visible at 
ul times. It’s mighty easy to secure—just pay 


== 


_ Pittsburgh 
VisibleTypewriter 


We are sending out any number of type- 
writers FREE OF COST to people who 
are earning them with very little effort. 
Their names will be sent upon request. 


£ you will do us a small service, which we will 
‘Xplain, we will 


GIVE ONE AWAY 


For full particulars of this splendid offer just write 
Sa letter and say: “Mail Your Free Offer.” 


ittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
bh Established 20 Years 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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orchards have been set out. Ground used 
formerly for the famous Hood River straw- 
berries has been planted to trees, although 
the strawberries are in great demand and 
the crop is worth about two hundred dol- 
lars an acre. Now the valley is filled with 
men who, anxious to get back to the land, 
have come there and bought or set out 
orchards, and are waiting for their crops or 
realizing their profits. 

Every man who lives in a city and who 
was born in the country—as most of the 
men who live in cities were—has, away 
back in his head, the back-to-the-land 
obsession. It demonstrates itself in many 
ways—in the purchase of farms, in the 
buying of country places, in going into 
the chicken and the fruit businesses; and 
generally those who go back to the land 
wish they hadn’t and those who cannot 
wish they could. The flat-dweller reads 
stories of men who make money with 
orange groves, with prune orchards, in 
apples, grapes, plums, pecans, and what- 
not; and the boosting organizations in the 
West, where the opportunity is held to be 
greater, see to it that the stories sent out 
are alluring. The flat-dweller gets the 
fever. He saves his money and buys a 
place—somewhere, anywhere. Then he 
loses or wins, according to his luck and 
his own ability; just as he loses or wins in 
any other enterprise whatsoever. 

Now of all the allurements that come 
to the back-to-the-land yearner none is 
more fascinating than growing apples. 
Here is the proposition, fostered by the 
booster stories: You buy five or ten acres 
of land, set them out to apple trees and in 
five or six years the trees begin to bear. 
Then—presto!—all you have to do is 
to pick your apples every fall, live 
out-of-doors, and make a fine, big living. 

It was with a view to finding out just 
what opportunities there are for just such 
people as are yearning to get back to the 
land that I went to Hood River. I went 
into the matter thoroughly, and herewith 
is set down what I found out, based on 
talks with men who have been in Hood 
River for years and have bearing orchards; 
with men who have just arrived there and 
are at the preliminary work; with college 
men who have gone there for a career in 
fruit growing; with professional men who 
have gone there to spend the rest of their 
lives out-of-doors at a profitable employ- 
ment; with real-estate men with orchards 
to sell; with the managers of the selling 
combination; with the independents and 
with the business men of the village— 
nearly fifty in all. 


When You Live With Your Orchard 


After making this investigation I have 
no hesitation in saying that any man of 
good ability, of capacity for work, who has 
an aptitude for the work and has five thou- 
sand dollars in cash, and who is prepared to 
work hard and long before he begins to get 
his profits, can make a success of apple 
growing in Hood River and some other 
districts. It will not be easy. It entails 
hard work, many discouragements and 
some setbacks. It is no Eldorado where 
all there is to be done is to set out the trees 
and, in the full course of time, pick the 
golden apples. ; 

There is another and the most important 
point of all that must be made—that is, 
the man who invests in an orchard in Hood 
River must go there himself, take personal 
supervision, live with and in his orchard, 
attend to the work himself and keep watch 
all the time. : 

There are alluring advertisements of fruit 
property that can be bought and planted 
and tended for you, you remaining at your 
usual work until the trees are|in bearing 
and then quitting and going out to sit 
under their umbrageous shade and catch 
the dollars as they drop. That is all bosh. 
If any man wants to get back to the land 
and make a success of an apple orchard he 
must make a success of it himself. He 
cannot delegate the work, for if he does the 
work will not be done properly. Bringing 
an apple orchard into full and profitable 
bearing is as exacting an enterprise as 
raising a child. It must be done by the 
party of the first part. , 

The absentee landlord will not get the 
worth of his money. He cannot be in one 
part of the country attending to his work 
and have people raise apples for him in 
another. They won’t raise them. When 
you are bringing an apple orchard or any 
other kind of an orchard into bearing you 
must be on the spot—right there, nursing 
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We have something to tell you 
which it will be worth your while 
to follow up. It may come right in 
the nick of time. It is all about 
our Two Excellent Brands _ of 
Underwear. 


“Merode’” tise) 


“Harvard Mills” 


(Hand 


Underwear 


Finished ) 
For Women and Children 


Are renowned for Beauty of Materials, Soft and 
Non-Irritating. Each garment is especially cut 
by hand, conforming to the figure —Exquisitely 
Finished. 


The Choice of Fabrics and Shapes is very wide 
and have been selected and adopted after years of 
experience, resulting in producing underwear 
which is as nearly perfect as can be devised. 
Special mention is made of 


Underwear 


The Unapproachable, Perfect-Fitting 


Onion Suit 


Cotton Suits $1.00 Merino Suits $1.35 to $2.50 


for Slender or Stout forms—the Acme of Comfort—has 

been the choice of women of discernment for years. 
Fabrics of Cotton, Lisle, Merino and Silk Mixtures— 

Weights suitable for All Functions for any Climate— 

Repeated washings will not destroy Shape or Finish. 
To Realize Perfect Ease and Freedom of Action, try a 

“MERODE” or “HARVARD MILLS” 
UNION SUIT. 


Do not hesitate to select any of the numbers described below 
which are to be had in 


Vests, Drawers, Tights and Union Suits 


DESCRIPTIONS 
““MERODE”’ ? “HARVARD” 
Style Numbers Color WOMEN Ss Style Numbers 
505 Cream, Medium weight finest combed cotton. 805 
1464 White, Heavy weight combed cotton. 9464 
562 White, Light weight merino. 862 
566 White, Medium weight merino. 866 
672 White and Silver, Winter weight merino. 972 
513 White, Light weight silk and wool. 813 
618 White, Medium weight silk and wool. 918 
“MERODE” , “HARVARD” 
Style Numbers Color CHILDREN S Style Numbers 
2662 White, Heavy weight cotton. 2962 
264 U ~White, Heavy weight cotton. 294 U 
2666 White and Natural Winter Weight merino. 2966 
270 U White and Natural Winter weight merino. 290 U 


Sold at the leading shops. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
direct you to the nearest one, or send postpaid any number desired. 


Write to Dept. E. P. — 


Lord & Taylor Nico vere 


Wholesale Distributors 
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Westinghouse 


Motors 
for High-Grade 
Electric Vehicles 


OR Nineteen-twelve, standard equip-- 


ment on nearly all the best electric 
vehicles will include Westinghouse 
Motors. 

In buying an electric for either pleasure 
or business the first thing you should make 
sure of is the quality of your motor. 
Makers who equip with the highest grade 
motor are not apt to allow inferior matenal 
to creep into any other part of their cars. 


The highest standards of 
electric auto building call 


for Westinghouse Motors 


No finer piece of electrical machinery is made than the 
Westinghouse Vehicle Motor. Care for it is confined solely 
to occasional lubrication and inspection. Otherwise absolutely 
nothing to do. It meets the most severe conditions perfectly and 
with no strain on its powers. It is the ideal automobile engine. 
Insist upon having it in your electric. 

Information on electric automobiles and motors for the asking. 


Address “Westinghouse, Motor Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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the trees and cultivating them and spray- 
ing them, and attending to the pick and 
pack. Otherwise you lose. The beautiful 
vision of retiring to the orchard and resting 
luxuriously on the porch while the trees 
grow money for you does not work out. 
It is a business, not. a beneficence of 
Providence, and it takes personal super- 
vision. hen I was in the Hood River 
Valley I saw two orchards. One was of 
| twenty acres, on one side of the road, with 
trees five years old; the other was a fifty- 
acre tract, on the opposite side of the road. 
The twenty-acre-tract trees were spindling; 
some of them were:dying, some were ragged 
and untrimmed, and the ground was not 
cultivated between the rows. The other 
tract was filled with sturdy trees that 
seemed a year or two farther along; there 
wasn’t a lump of dirt as big as a quarter in 
‘the ground and the trees were beautiful. 

“That tract,’ said one of the men with 
me, pointing to the twenty-acre orchard, 
“belongs to a gentleman who lives in 
Spokane. He has it worked for him. The 
trees are five years old.” 

“How old are those trees?’’ I asked, 
pointing to the tract on the other side of 
the road. 

“Five years.” 

“What makes the difference?”’ 

“Why,” replied my guide, ‘‘the man 
who owns those good trees is here. He 
gives them his personal attcntion. He is 
on the ground. The other man isn’t here. 
That’s what makes the difference.” 

Wherefore, rule number one for intend- 
ing apple growers is: You must do the 
work yourself. Otherwise you will not win. 


The Secret of Successful Growing 


When the old farmers who had wheat 
farms in this valley found that certain 
kinds of apples grew to .perfection there, 
although given no particular care, the 
word went out that Hood River was the 
place to grow good fruit. It hadlong before 
been discovered that two or maybe three 
crops of strawberries could be raised, and 
small tracts had been taken up by straw- 
berry growers, who mostly utilized the 
land on the west side of the valley. After 
a time a man who knew about apple 
growing looked around, bought and cleared 
some land, set out some apple trees and 
cared for them scientifically. Ten years 
ago there were not more than six hundred 
people in the village of Hood River, and 
the valley was sparsely settled and given 
over largely to forest, or laboriously cleared. 
farms, where old-fashioned farmers. were 
trying to raise wheat. 

By a slow evolution the market for Hood 
River apples was built up. New orchard- 
ists came in. Newtractswerecleared. Old 
orchards were bought. and modern methods 
applied. Now there is a market for every 
apple raised in the valley, at good prices. 

The orchardists are of two distinct 
varieties, without consideration of their 
theories about apple growing, which are 
almost as many as there are individuals, 
every orchardman having some crotchet of 
his own, which he thinks brings the best 
fruit. The first kind are the men who go in 
and buy the ground in the rough, clear it 
and break it, and set out young trees; then 
wait until bearing time. It is the general 
opinion that a man who intends to raise 
apples there and make a living should not 
have less than ten acres. Of course, there 
are many men with five acres, and some have 
as high as fifty, eighty or a hundred. Still, 
ten acres is considered the right unit for the 
small investor who hopes to make a compe- 
tence by his own labor. In round numbers, 
it will cost the man who buys a ten-acre 
orchard, clears it and plants it, about three 
hundred dollars an acre from the time he 
euts the first fir tree down or pulls the first 
stump until his trees are five years old and 
beginning to bear a little. If he has five 
thousand dollars he can get along very 
comfortably until his trees are returning a 
revenue, and have no debts. 

In the second class is the man who comes 
in and buys the orchard with the trees set 
out, with the preliminary clearing done 
and the trees ranging from one year to five or 
six yearsinage. A good price foran orchard 
with five-year trees, just beginning to bear, 
is fifteen hundred dollars an acre. Some 
can be had for less, some cost much more. 
An orchard of trees ten years old, in full 
bearing, will cost in the neighborhood of 
three thousand dollars an acre. Thus, to 
get a ten-acre orchard, just beginning to 
produce revenue, a total initial investment 


| of fifteen thousand dollars is required. 


apples; not that I shall want to pack my 
‘own apples, but so I can know how 
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No young man, with his bride, thinking 
to spend the years wandering down 
blossomed bowers or straying bene; 
trees ruddy with the ripening ap 
should apply; nor should any middle 
or old man apply, tired of the grind 
city and desiring to end his days in y 
and quiet. There is peace and q 
enough, but the main essential for 
making is work—incessant work an 
work, at that. 

Actual, toiling experience is necessary. T 
saw a man who is half owner in an orchard 
of fifty acres, with fine trees on it, 
seventy-five thousand dollars at 
working in overalls:in a packing 
“T have got to know this business fro 
ground up,” he said. “Now that Ih 
made it my lifework, I am. learning 
stage of it. I shall work in this Atte 
house all the season, learning how to pac! 


should be packed and direct the men who 
do the packing for me.’ 

A man with a ten-acre tract ean do his 
own cultivation, do it day after day, w. 
he must do to get the best results, 
must know the right distance apart for the 
trees. He must learn how to. spray the 
trees, when to destroy the bugs and worms, 
and when to spray for fungus and scale, 
He will have to hire help for this and also 
for thinning. The apple trees in Hood 
River Valley are not big trees. They are 
kept back and the topmost branches can 
be reached from an ordinary step-ladder, 
wherein they differ from the trees of the 
old orchards in the East. At the proper 
time scientific thinning is done. Half, | 
even more, of the set apples are pinched off, 
thus giving those left a chance to grow big ' 
and perfect. This work also requires help 
on a ten-acre tract. 

The greatest care is taken in picking the 
apples after they are exactly at the perfect | 
period of ripeness for shipping. They are 
taken off one by one carefully and laid— 
not dropped or thrown—in the pail that | 
is used. When the fancy brands are being 
picked the pails are half full of water, | 
and the apples are placed gently in the 
water to avoid bruising. When the pail is | 
full the pickers climb down from the step- 
ladders and place the apples gently in the 
field boxes. They do not pour them in 
or dump them in. They pick up the 
apples and lay them in the basa as 
gingerly as if they were eggs. This | 
vents bruising. 

Then they are ready to be packed. ‘Here 
is where the Hood River Apple Growers’ 
Union comes in. This is an organization 
of about ninety .per cent of the apple 
growers. in the valley. The directors call | 
in the growers about the first of August and 
ask them what their probable yield 
be. The directors then market the a | 
but do not divulge the price until the 
apples are marketed. ‘Then the grower 
gets his share of the total sum received for’ 
the crop, after the operating expenses Ca 
been taken out. 


.| 
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Perfection in Packing 


An apple grower may cultivate his own 
trees, spray and thin them and Pan 
own apples, but if he belongs to the 
he cannot pack them. The union di [ 
the packing—so a uniform quality is =a 
served—and uses the union label on all) 
boxes. When a man has picked his crop 
and taken it to the apple house the union 
sends its own expert packers to sort, grade 
and pack the apples, wrapping each 
in a paper on which the union labe 
printed. They are packed in boxes st 
according to size, running from fifty- i 
apples to a box, or bushel by weight, tc 
considerably over a hundred of the smalle) 
ones; one hundred and twenty-eight t 
box being the smallest size packed. a 

The packers sort the apples. In th 
fancy grades, the slightest bruise — oi 
blemish throws out an apple—a speck, thi 
sting of an insect, any defect at all. IT say 
a pile of beautiful Spitzenburgs' in o 
the apple houses. They had been 
Apparently there were no blemish 
them, but the packer pointed out a min 
black speck on one, down by the stem, ! 
to a scratch on the skin of another. N 
ing but perfect fruit is sent out Ww 
union label, and that is why the union 
its own packers. 

To besure, there aresome big growe 
do not belong to the union and pack 
own apples, but then they are cot 
with union-packed apples. 
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Fine Tools 
That 
Work True 


These fine tools do fine work and ac- 
curate work, because their da/ance and 
hang are entirely characteristic. No 
one has ever successfully imitated the 
fine adjustment of a Keen Kutter draw 
knife, the handle of a Keen Kutter 
saw or amy Keen Kutter handled tool. 
Keen Kutter chisels are the o7/y chisels 
made from ove solid piece of finest tool 
steel, without welding—not a mere 
claim but a fact. 


KEEN KUTTER 
Quality Tools 


are made with a full measure of conscience, 
are true blue and guaranteed to make good. 
Any tool or piece of cutlery that bears the 
Keen Kutter trade mark is the last word in 
quality or shat trade mark wouldn’t be 
there. And your dealer will hand you the 
money spent for any Keen Kutter product 
that doesn’t toe the mark without a da/é 
or a flinch. 


“ The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Eong After the Price is Forgotten.”’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


Simmons Hardware Company, Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
Hardware merchants who are reading this 


preachment should write now and find out 
about Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery. 


PEITETA CUTLERY APTA 


L 
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They who talk 
much need food \ 
that “stands by.” 


Everyone whose profes- 

sion or business is men- 

tally or physically exhaust- 
ing needs the sustaining, 
nourishing, satisfying 


SNIDER 


PROCESS 


PORK & BEANS 


84 per cent nutriment and 
100 percent appetizing good- 
ness. Snider Process Pork & 


Beans contain more muscle- 
making, nitrogenous proteid than 
beefsteak, and three times as much 
as bread. Snider’s Beans build 
strength, but do not make fat. 


The Snider Process dissolves out 
the after-distressing gases, insur- 
ing greatest nutritive value and 
perfect digestibility. 


We pay a good price, sometimes 
more than we need, for the beans, 
because we qwi// have the best; we 
use only the pork jowl, a dainty 
which imparts superlative delicacy 
to every bean; we season only with 
a sauce made from that most per- 
fect relish Snider’s Tomato Catsup. 
All the experience of our grandmothers 
and mothers, plus 26 years of scientific 
study and practice, have been devoted to 
making Snider Process Pork & Beans the 
best that beans can be. They are a deli- 
cacy to serve at any meal, 


Snider’s Tomato Catsup lends a perfect 
seasoning to gravies. Use it on meats, 
hot or cold, on chops, steaks, fish and 
always on oysters, 


Snider’s Chili Sauce is a universal favorite. 
Use it on meats, 


Every argument is in favor of 
Snider’s—the better kind 


“It's thewProcess* 


The T. A. Snider 


Preserve Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


All Snider Products comply 
with all Pure Food Laws 
of the World. 


a 
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Sense and 


The Home of the Julep 


VIRGINIAN spending the summer 
at Bar Harbor, Maine, dropped into 
the café of the hotel. The barkeeper 

said he had some fine mint and offered to 
make him a mint julep. The Virginian was 
agreeable. 

Presently the drink mixer brought him a 
tall glass full of a weird, custardy-looking 
mixture. There was the white of an egg 
beaten up in it and the juice of alemon. It 
also contained ice and a sprinkling of nut- 
meg and other spices. A pinkish tint had 
been imparted with raspberry juice. With 
a crust on it it might have passed for a pie. 
Chopped up mint leaves showed upon its 
creaming surface. 

The Virginian smelled of it and tasted it, 
and the barkeeper said: 

“‘Say, boss, did you ever see a mint julep 
like that in your life?”’ 

“T have traveled all over this country,” 
answered the Virginian, “and I can put my 
hand on my heart and say honestly that I 
never did. It’s wonderful! Tell me,’ he 
went on, ‘‘did you make this mint julep by 
a private recipe of your own?” 

“Nope,” said the gratified barkeeper; ‘I 
learned to make ’em where I came from!” 

““And where did you come from?” said 
the Virginian. 

“From the home of the mint julep,”’ said 
the barkeeper—‘‘Salem, Massachusetts.” 


The Week in School 


Monday’s Adenoidal Day— 
Bring bandages and salve ; 

For Doctor Jones will cut away 
The adenoids you have. 

No doubt you will be overjoyed, 
When Doctor Jones is through, 

To know no fretful adenoid 
Again will trouble you. 


Tuesday will be Tonsil Day— 
Of that please make a note; 
For Doctor Brown will cut away 
The tonsils from each throat. 
Bring cotton, lint and vaseline. 
This class meets sharp at ten, 
And tonsils will be snipped off clean— 
Nor trouble you again. 


Wednesday is Appendix Day 
For Classes A and B; . 

When Doctor Smith will cut away 
This superfluity. 

Please don’t forget the day, as said— 
The classes meet at ten. 

Bring needles and a spool of thread 
To sew you up again. 


Thursday’s Antitoxin Day— 
So kindly be prepared; 
Bring gauze and antiseptic spray. 
All right arms will be bared, 
Or left arms if you so elect. 
Be punctual, pray do; 
For Doctor Puncture will inject 
The serum sharp at two. 


Friday’s Vaccination Day 
For fall and winter terms; 

Those who have fresh scars will stay 
For antityphoid germs— 

Half a billion’s the amount. 
Classes meet at four. 

Doctor Green will make the count — 
Doctor Gray will pour. 


Saturday’s Reaction Day— 
Thermometers at three; 

Bring stethoscopes—and Doctor Gray 
Will make blood-counts, to see 

How science triumphs o’er disease— 
How antitoxins rule. 

Now mark the weekly program, please, 
And don’t be late for school. 


Broadway, Beware! 


ALTER KELLY, who does the 

“Virginia Judge” in vaudeville, was 
walking up the Strand with an English 
friend, and he remarked on the darkness 
that enveloped that famous street after 
nine P. M. 

“Why,” he said, “‘Broadway until after 
midnight is as bright as noonday. There 
is one sign alone that contains more than 
fifty thousand winking, blazing electric 
lights.” 

“But tell me, old chap,’ said the 
Englishman, “doesn’t that make it fright- 
fully conspicuous?”’ 
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/oOnsense 


A Closet for Clothes 


treme when I go in my closet for 
clothes that I hung there one time on a 
hook, I find skirts and dresses in rows upon 
rows in every niche, cranny and nook. I 
find suits, waists, blouses, skirts, shirt- 
waists and such on every hook, nail, knob 
and shelf, but try as I may I can not get 
in touch with the suit that I hung there 
myself. I fume and I sputter while groping 
about in the dark for that suit that I hung 
in plain sight before me, all neatly pressed 
out, one day when the season was young. 
Somebody has moved it, that’s plain to be 
seen, from where it was then in plain sight, 
for here’s a blue drop-skirt or yellow or 
green on the hook, but my suit’staken flight. 
So I make inquiry—a terrible cry: “Say, 
where is my light suit, or dress?’”’ And 
from the next chamber my wife makes 
reply: “It’s ’way in the corner, I guess. I 
needed that hook for my new velvet sacque 
and your garments were right in the way, 
so I moved your suit just a bit farther back. 
What’s that? I can’t hear what you say.” 
So then I go hunting ’way back in the dark 
by feeling each clothes-hanger o’er, and 
after an hour of clothes-hunting lark I find 
my new suit on the floor. 


I THOUGHT when I planned it I had 
hooks enough to hang all the clothes I 
should get, but now there are rows of this 
feminine stuff and I am left out in the wet. 
If I look for something that ought to be 
there I hear in accents of distress: “I 
moved it ’way back in the corner from 
where it was—it was wrinkling my dress.” 
I had fifty hooks—there were forty to spare 
and ten I intended to use—and those I 
reserved as my own special share are hung 
with pink slips and with blues. And I can 
find wrappers and calicoes bright and linens 
and worsteds and crash and limp skirts and 
starched ones and hued waists and white 
and house gowns and all sorts of trash. So 
when I want something in there that was 
mine and that was hung right near the 
door, I plunge in this thicket and grope 
down the line and find it somewhere on the 
floor, all wrinkled and crumpled and spot- 
ted with dirt and then I look up and I see 
some confounded wrapper or cloak or silk 
skirt that’s hanging there grinning at me. 


O NOW I am planning a closet for 

clothes not written about in the books, 
designed for the husbands and fathers of 
those who never can find enough hooks. 
”T will be in the attic and up astair which no 
woman would dare to ascend, and there I 
will moat it all round with a ditch and 
mount a spring gun at each end. I’ll bolt 
it and bar it with burglar-proof locks and 
every protective device, with burglar 
alarms and electrical clocks and barbed 
wire wound round once or twice. There’ll 
be just one key to this closet of mine that 
no one can borrow or beg, for I’ll fasten this 
key to a chain strong and fine and Ill rivet 
the chain to my leg. It may be some 
trouble but blessed the day that I may go 
soundly to sleep, well knowing that when I 
have hung clothes away I’ll not find them 
six fathoms deep in overflowed wardrobes 
of daughters and wives, who find my best 
clothes near the door and move them back, 
back, until some one contrives to hang 
them at last on the floor. —vJ. W. Foley. 


Wednesday M islaid 


Aa actor got carried away 
by the spirit of the times and remained 
carried away for several days. He came to 
himself in his.own.room without knowing 
exactly how he got there. A friend sat 
beside him. 

“Hello,” he said, as he opened his eyes, 
“what day is this?” 

“This,” said his friend, “is Thursday.” 

The invalid thought it over a minute. 

“What became of Wednesday?” he 
asked. 


A Wide-Awake City 


1 CERTAIN parts of Arkansas every- 
body eats dinner at midday andthen takes 
a nap. Business is practically suspended 
for a couple of hours. 

A Northern traveling man in a small 
Arkansas town needed a_lead-pencil. 
Nobody round the little hotel seemed to 
have one to spare. He walked dcwn the 
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Better— 


Even to the 
Buttons! 


FAULTLESS Shirts 
are the product of 
many years of always 
trying to make shirts 
better. Weve even 
discovered an exclu- 
sive process for mak- 
ing the pearl buttons 
retain their lustre in 
the wash. Close atten- 
tion to such little de- 
tails explains the dig 
value in satisfaction 


that FAULTLESS 
Shirts render. 


= Since 188! 


Day Shirts 


The workmanship in 
FAULTLESS Shirts is 
masterly. It tells in the per- 
fectly natural fit of the neck- 
band, the smooth drape of 
the yoke and shoulders, 
and in all-round comfort and 
service. Andthis same high- 
est grade of workmanship is 
put into every FAULTLESS 
Shirt regardless of its price. 
Materials are carefully 
chosen—all pre-shrunk to 
insure permanent accuracy 
of sizes. Patterns are exclu- 
sive, always. $1.50 andup— 
at stores where a customer’s 
satisfaction is the first con- 
sideration, Write for our 
“Day Shirt Book.”” 


Faultless Pajamas 
and Night Shirts 


are made up to the same high 
standard as FAULTLESS 
Day Shirts. Luxuriously 
comfortable garments for 
lounging and sleeping. Fully 
described in our ‘‘ Bed Time 
Book,’’ which we’ll be glad 
to send you. 


E. ROSENFELD & CO. 
Dept. S Baltimore, Md. 


| Something 


Good 
In the Pantry! 


Always ready to serve 
instantly from the package 
without cooking. 


Delicious— 


‘es Appetizing 
Post 


Toasties 


Thin bits of corn toasted 

to a delicate light brown. 
To be eaten with cream 
and a sprinkle of sugar — 
sometimes fruit—either way. 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Sold by Grocers 


= Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
P Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
> Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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deserted main street until he came to a 
general store. A gentleman in his shirt- 
sleeves, evidently the proprietor, was 
tilted back in a chair against the front door 
taking a nap. 

The stranger shook him by the shoulder, 
at first gently, then forcibly. The sleeper 
broke a snore short off and opened one 
eye. 

“Well?”’ he said drowsily. 

“T want to buy a lead pencil,” said the 
traveling man, ‘‘a good five-cent lead 
pencil.” 

“Got no lead pencils,’”’ murmured the 
proprietor thickly. 

“Why, I can see a whole showcase full 
of them right behind you,” protested the 
traveler. 

“Them ain’t for sale,’”? said the pro- 
prietor, and resumed his snoring. 


Al Surprise Party 


RED KELLY, the Cleveland writer, 

expected a friend one evening and, 
knowing that the friend came from a dry 
town, he put a few bottles of beer out on 
pepe porch on ice, in anticipation of the 
visit. 

The friend didn’t come and Kelly forgot 
all about the beer. Next morning, when 
he went out to get the milk, he found this 
note: ‘‘Much obliged. dam nice of you. 
Beats milk don’t it. the Milkman.” 


What’s Left? 


PROMINENT citizen of Xenia, Ohio, 

had just died. As is usual, the town- 
folk were standing on the street corners 
wondering how much he left. Some of 
them put the sum as high as forty thousand 
dollars, but others argued stoutly that he 
left not more than twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

A Xenia politician, notorious as a man 
who wouldn’t pay his bills, listened to 
several of these discussions. Then he said: 

“T suppose when I die people will be 
standing on the street corners just like 
that and asking: ‘I wonder how much he 
owed?’”’ 


The Forest Hearth 


Turn out, you fellows—blankets down! 
There’s bacon in the pan; 

The coffee’s bubbling rich and brown— 
So hurry round the can! 

The sun, that set in lakes of glass, 
Is up in stormy light; 

For winter, through the northern pass, 
Snapped at us in the night. 

The fife is on the frosty gale; 
The drum is in the heather, 

Where partridge whir and piping quail 
Rouse to the hunting weather. 

And where the marshland, thinly iced, 
Spreads smoking to the sun, 

I saw the mist with crimson sliced 
And harkened to a gun. 

Here, lend a hand—throw on some logs; 
They ll welcome us at dark— 

When all adventurers, men and dogs, 
Troop flagging to their spark. 

Like horns, the martial blaring wind 
Calls to the outward track; 

But, with the day and hunt behind, 
No bugle calls us back. 

Then turns the chase; the wooded hills 
Rush on us with the dark; 

The dead leaves clutch, and roar the rills, 
While phantom dog-packs bark. 

But, Lord, who heeds the threat of night, 
When that far welcome flashes 

From one old hearth of logs alight, 
And home laughs from its ashes! 

— Calvin Johnston. 


Farming on a Lake’s Bottom 


EAR the south end of the San Joaquin 

Valley, in California, there is a body of 
water known as Lake Tulare. It is quite 
large; in fact, in 1880 its area was about 
four hundred square miles. A peculiarity 
of this lake, however, is that sometimes it 
is not there at all. Being very shallow, it 
dries up now and then. In 1904 its surface 
area was one hundred square miles; but in 
the following year it had disappeared en- 
tirely, and farmers went in and raised a 
good many thousands of bushels of grain on 
what had been its bottom. 

Lake Tulare is probably the most uncer- 
tain piece of water in the world. Whereas 
now and then it disappears, it has a way, on 
the other hand, of extending itself to an 
uncomfortable area in some seasons, over- 
flowing the farming lands. Hence it comes 
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about that the farmers in that region have 
been engaged for some time past in redu- 
cing the lake to order by hemming it in with 
dikes; and by this means it is acquiring 
an odd sort of geometrical pattern. 

As a result, its floods in future will be 
restricted. To show how far the possi- 
bilities of the case extend, one man is now 
actually engaged in converting’a piece of 
the lake into dry land by building a dike 
round it. When the dike is finished he will 
pump the water out and utilize the inclosure 
for raising grass. 


A Soda-Water Lake 


NE of the strangest bodies of water in 

the United States—it can hardly be 
called either salt or fresh water—is a “‘soda 
lake,’”’ which occupies the cup of an ancient 
volcanic crater close to the old ’49 trail 
across the Nevada Desert. It is perhaps 
three hundred yards in diameter and is a 
saturated solution of soda derived from the 
surrounding geologic formation—its den- 
sity being such, indeed, that anybody who 
fell into it could not possibly sink. 

In this immediate neighborhood old-time 
travelers over the trail died of thirst by 
scores. They were ignorant—alas!—that 
all about them was sweet water in unlimited 
quantities. All round this soda lake, and 
just above its edge, springs of delicious 
fresh water flow into the bowl of the crater. 
The unhappy wayfarers saw them not; but 
if their comrades had dug their shallow 
graves some two or three feet deeper they 
would have found enough good drinking 
water to quench the thirst of an army. 

Following out the idea, so popular nowa- 
days, that nothing should be allowed to go 
to waste, a factory has been started close 
by the crater, the fluid contents of which 
are pumped out and the soda extracted 
therefrom for commercial purposes. 


Not in the Running 


HANGES in the primary law made 

it possible for almost anybody, who so 
desired, to run for office in San Francisco 
at the recent primary election. All that 
was required was a certain number of 
signatures to a petition. The consequence 
was avery large number of aspiring patriots 
had their names put on the ballot for the 
office of supervisor. 

A friend met Tim McGrath, locally 
famous as the man who brought out Tom 
Sharkey, and asked: 

“Tim, are you running for supervisor?” 

ENo 7 Tim replied. ‘I’m the one that 
ain’t!’ 


A Labor of Love 


NE of thestar reporters of the New York 
World was sent down into West Vir- 

ginia to cover a murder trial for his paper. 
When he returned he brought with him a 
hali-column clipping from a West Virginia 
sheet paying him and his ability high com- 
pliments. The article reviewed his pro- 
fessional career to date and predicted still 
brighter things for him in the future. 

“Gee, Charley!”’ said his city editor 
when he saw this clipping, “‘it must have 
cost you a good deal to get that into 
print?” 

“No,’’ said the truthful reporter; ‘“‘only 
the trouble of writing it.” 


Without Straps 


HE colonel of one of the negro regi- 

ments in the regular army is a South- 
erner and asmall, dignified man. His first 
name is James. He believes in athletics 
and organized two baseball teams among 
his enlisted men. 

They played a match game. The 
colonel didn’t think the men were showing 
enough spirit and vim, although the score 
was close. He jerked off his uniform coat, 
grabbed a bat and declared himself in. 

“Now, then,” he yelled, as he advanced 
to the plate, “as long as I’ve got no 
shoulder straps on I want you men to 
treat me just as if I were one of you.” 

The pitcher whirled the ball across and 
the colonel cracked out a three-bagger. 
He tried to stretch it into a homerun. As 
he turned third base on the dead run the 
coacher for his side opened up: 

“Run, you pore little sawed-off, bow- 
laiged white runt! Run!” he shouted. 
“Now slide, old Jimboy, dadgum you— 
slide!”’ 

The colonel slid and got there. Then he 
went over and put his coat on. 
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Fighteen years ago we 
established a new stand- 
ard of value in low priced 
watches by bringing out 
the now famous Ingersoll 
Dollar Watch, of which we 
have sold over 30,000,000. 


On this record of 30,000,000 Dollar 
Watches, and eighteen years’ honest 
service to the public, we stand with our 
Ingersoll-Trenton jeweled line, rep- 
resenting Ingersoll value in fize watches. 
In both these great enterprises we have 
recognized that volume of business is 
the thing and not large profits, and that 
volume of business can best be produced 
and maintained by operating on a mini- 
mum profit; hence the 30,000,000 Dollar 
Ingersolls, and the wonderful values of 
the Ingersoll-Trenton jeweled line. 
The Ingersoll and Ingersoll~Trenton 
cover all your watch needs. You need 
not look for anything cheaper than the 
Ingersoll Dollar Watch, nor anything 
better than the Ingersoll-Trenton. 


INGERSOLL WATCHES are sold by dealers 
everywhere. Men's sizes $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Women’s and children’s models $2.00. 


INGERSOLL-TRENTON WATCHES are sold 
only by responsible jewelers. 


7 Jewel Model—$5.00 15 Jewel Model—$12.00 
19 Jewel, fully adjusted in gold filled case — $25.00 
Other models $7, $9, $10, $15, $19, $22, $28 and $35 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
21 Ashland Building, New York 
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Use the Warner Auto-M 


Your Car Run Sweeter an 


When the Warner is used as tt should be, upkeep 
ance is kept up and the life of your car will be tr 


The Warner is by far the most sensitiveand accurate 
Speed Indicator made. And it is so refined in construc- 
tion that it will continue this way for years. Warners 
eight and nine years old are as accurate and reliable as 
when new. We, ourselves, do not know how long 
they will continue to give this perfect service, for we 
have never known of a worn-out Warner or one which 
has become inaccurate through long service. 

This makes the purchase of a Warner a great econ- 
omy for the man who expects to own a car for more 
thana year. For the Warner should “ Last a Lifetime.” 
You'll never really need but one, no matter how many 
years you drive, or how many automobiles you own. 


Accurate speed and distance 
is only an incident of Warner 
desirability, however. 


It is true that many of the thousands of Warner 
users value the instrument most highly because of 
its Truthful indication of Speed and Distance. They 
can depend on it. 

Other thousands have the same love for their car 
that they used to have for their thoroughbred driving 
horse. They take a personal pride in a quiet, sweet- 
running motor. They delight to brag at the Club or at 
the noonday lunch about how ‘‘She’s run ten thousand 
miles, and I’ve never touched a spark plug or spent a 
dollar on her.’’ And are always glad to “‘cut her 
loose’’ for a friend to show off ‘“‘her”’ perfections. 


To such owners the Warner 
is “ Worth its weight in gold.” 


For almost any automobile will run quietly, 
sweetly, with full power, and require few, if any, 
repairs if given brief attention at regular intervals. 
Hit-and-miss methods will not do. Big repair bills 
and the hundreds of rattling, noisy cars we meet every 
day are convincing proof of this statement. 


Use the Warner this way and you'll never have to 
apologize for your car: 

Every so many miles (per Warner) turn down 
every grease cup on your car a quarter turn. 

Every so many miles (per Warner) drain the oil 
from your crank case and put in new. 


Every so many miles (per Warner) put grease into 
the transmission case and differential. 


This will insure no wear on the many bearings of 
your car. Because all the wear will come on the film 
of oil or grease and not on the metal. This means no 
wear, no knocks, no rattles, no squeaks, and a quiet, 
powerful, sweet-running car. 

Once a week—or month—won’t do, for the car is 
driven more at one time than another. 


Several turns of the grease cups and a lot of oil at 
infrequent intervals won’t do. A bearing will only 
hold so much. The rest wastes. And the bearing gets 
starved and grinds away and you don’t know it. 


Little and often is the rule—and to oil and grease 
regularly by means of the accurate, reliable Warner 
Auto- Meter is the only satisfactory way to look after it. 


Do this and your car will run good as new for 
many seasons. 


How the Warner helps you 
dodge repair bills. 


You have noticed that your car will make a certain 
number of miles per hour on a level stretch when spark 
and throttle are in a certain position. 


Mark these spark and throttle positions on the 
sector and make it a frequent habit to test your car 
for speed on the level. If it doesn’t show the same 
speed as before, and weather conditions are the same, 
look for trouble. For what your car will do once it 
should do again, under the same conditions of roads 
and weather. 


Maybe you will find the em 
a notch or two and brakes burn 
of the way bearing has been for 
dry and binding. 

A few pennies or a few minu 
then. These “stitches in time” | 
hundreds of dollars in repairs | 
your car from being unknowi 
ice-wagon class. 


The Warner pro: 
car and your poc: 
other ways. | 


When you put on a new 1! 
shown by the Warner Auto-Me; 
dum book. When that tire giv, 
the mileage and refer to that 1! 
know whether a new tire—or | 
you, and you will get the one’ 
argument or quibbling. 

The tire people recognize the! 
ity, but have no time for “ guesss 

When you put in gasoline: 
amount and the mileage the V! 
are using more gas per mile thi! 
have traveled average roads, ¢| 
the carburetor will save gasol? 
deposits and make your car n/ 
mixture is bad for the car and ¥3 


WARNING—Thi 

e | 

to be reliable, shot! 
against a Warner! 
—because every Warner Auto-l} 
other Warner ever made. Itt! 
in its indication of speed and 4! 
can depend on it. 


WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, %is%ic 


Branch Houses Maintained at 


FRE TO AUTOMOBILISTS! A vest- pocket “Automobile Expense Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City Philadelphia San FX 
Record” tab indexed for conveniently keeping account of tires, Rocton Gincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburg Seattle! 
gasoline, oil, repairs, etc. Sent FREE for name and model of your car. Ad- Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York Portland, Ore. St. Lo 


dress S. E. PATE, Booklet Dept., Warner Instrument Company, Beloit, Wis. 


Canadian Branch, 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 


to Make 


st Longer 


wn, perform- 
ily lengthened 


| This, unfortunately, is not true of all Speed Indi- 
<tors. With many what is 20 miles today is only 15 
jiles tomorrow and maybe 12 next week. 


There is danger in auditing 
your car if equipped with an 
unreliable Speed Indicator. 


For it goes without saying that if the car is right 
ad the Speed Indicator is wrong, you will put your 
ir out of adjustment instead of keeping it in perfect 
ine by following these vitally important hints. You 
just have a Speed Indicator of known and proved 
shability, like the famous Warner Auto-Meter, to 
iake these suggestions of any value whatever. 


_ If you haven’t a Warner on your car, get one. It 


|. ; : ; ; 
all save its cost many times over if you use it regu- 
itly to check your car’s performance and to indicate 
hen to lubricate. 


No owner of a car at any price can afford to be with- 
at this almost indestructible instrument of precision. 
{ 


At least 90 per cent of all owners of cars costing 
2,000 or more are already using the Warner. 


When Buying a New Car 
_ “Look for the Speed Indicator.” 


A large number of the Quality Cars for 1912 will 
apply the Warner as regular equipment. 


_ All manufacturers recommend it, either outright, 
1 letters to their dealers, or by using the Warner on 
teir own personal cars, and for checking the perform- 
nice of their output of stock cars on the testing track. 


Don’t think of driving without a Warner. You 
an't afford to do it. Any first-class automobile 
ealer will supply you. You may have to insist, for 
ur dealers’ discount is comparatively small. But it 
3 to your interest to do it. 


nit, Wisconsin 


ca be secured through reputable Automobile Dealers in 
1 in the United States. Warner branches are maintained in 

Cities for the convenience of these dealers and their cus- 
} to Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. 


q 
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BS /CHELSEANeS 


WARNER INSTRUPSNT CO, 
BELOIT, WISCONS) 


WARNER INSTRUMENT C 


BELOIT.WIS,U.s.a 
NQ +1565 


_ PATENTED 


OMPANY 


Model M2 Auto-Meter 


(ACTUAL SIZE) 
HIS is the most popular Warner model. It shows speed up to 60 miles per 
hour. Has Warner Large-Figure Odometer, indicating 100,000 miles and 
repeat for Season and 1,000 miles and repeat for Trip. The Trip mileage 
resets to zero with one turn of button at the left. Touring Trip Reset (at right) 
turns up any desired mileage on Trip Scale, making it possible to pick up and 
follow a Route Book, beginning at any desired point. 
The Clock is highest-grade Chelsea with outside wind and set, electric-lighted 
from the top. 
The instrument itself has electric light under the bezel, which confines and 
concentrates the rays on speed and distance figures. 


FICC 4.6 ocn-0 ee PLZ 


Other Models $50 to $145 


Send for catalog and interesting literature or call 
on nearest branch house or any reliable auto dealer 
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Alt the M.P?s 


CA By Blanche Goodman ‘ib ampst i ‘ 


Me FANNY ain’t been feelin’ so well [ [2 " | 


itt 
ft 


CATIONAL ADE PST EEL beh eae 
CAPITOL DIGEST tae thee ; 
&. WASHINGTON : T= = | 
i XS ¥ f i 
| All America Shoes for men have many friends among “se 
| best judges of men’s footwear —they are well thought of — they are splen- 


PLT 


of late,’’ said Viney to Uncle Peter 
as the latter helped her tie up the 
sweet-pea vines in front of the cabin. 

“Shore ’nough?”’ Uncle Peter painfully 
straightened up from the stick over which 
he bent and turned an inquiring gaze on his 
informant. 

“Yes,”’ responded Viney. “She’s been 
lookin’ sorter peakid de las’ few weeks; an’ 
when I ax her what iz de matter she say 
hit’s some ’monia. I doesn’t know de 
destination er dat word edzackly, but, 
’cordin’ to Mis’ Fanny’s pescription of hit, 
hit’s some sort er stuff what p’vents a 
pusson fum sleepin’; an’, what wid dat an’ 
de chillen dancin’ on her haid all day, an’ 
she too easy wid ’em to give ’em a taste er 
hick’ry tea, she’s jes’ plum wo’ to a frazzle.” 

“Chillen!”” said Uncle Peter, with a 
puzzled look. ‘‘Whose chillen is you 
talkin’ ’bout?” 

“Mis’ May’s an’ Mistah Robert’s 
chillen. ‘You see, whenever dey goes off to 
de springs in de summer dey leaves de two 
ol’est chillen wid dey gran’ma an’ gran’pa, 
but dey sorter ’pen’s on me lookin’ after 
‘e ’em, too, specially now dat Mis’ Fanny is 
All America Shoes for men are made of the very best material, | , a) pe lye eaters! woe p wes well td 
both inside and outside, and are shown in exclusive shapes and styles. | | can be when dey’s done been spoilt plum 
" rotten by dey kinfolks. I always believes 
Every wearer of All America shoes is always looked upon as | | what de Good Book say: ‘Cas’ yo’ chick- ; 
discernment and good judgment. | | ens on de water an’ after many days dey | About the first 

will come home to roos’.’| An’ de Cunnel | thing a man notices 
an’ Mis’ Fanny is jes’ reapin’ what dey cas’ 
when he changes 


graving, 0 
or one ort 


The Influence 
of the ‘‘New 
Letterhead’’ 


didly made under the most exacting conditions, and are thoroughly inspected. 


is sure to ex! 
exactly. the - 
ing-tone you! 
sire for your: 
tionery. 
Write for it 
der your pr. 


/ a man of surpassing taste, 


', All America Shoes for men are sold by the best retailers everywhere | | 
| on de water, ’cause dey has done been an’ 


spoiled dem chillen wuss’n dey own pa’ents | from inferior sta- 


| 
| 
| at $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00, 
l | | If your dealer is unable to supply you with All Americas write to us. 


: | 
according to styles and leathers. | | 
4 has. : 
| ' “Ey’y aft’noon I goes ovah to de house Bete ja nite letterhead, 
: | an’ takes ’em out walkin’ somewheres. Dat mp on 
: We also make the Educator, Armada and Signet Shoes for | | | area Ais’ Flariy: Teo feeb paw liye © | nn Hampsh 


men, and the Mayfair Shoe and Mayfair Special Shoe for women. | make) hersélf| “resentable fo’) de .evenin’. 


i cause she always dudes up befo’ Cunnel 
i Slocum comes home. 

“De other day I got up to de house a 
lil’ earlier’n usual; an’ when I come on 
thoo de dinin’ room in de front hall fo’ to 
tote de chillen upstairs an’ dress ’em, 
Mistah Frank Slocum, de Cunnel’s nephew, 
was jes’ gittin’ ready to leave de house. 
Bofe er de chillen was hangin’ on to his 
coattails an’ cuttin’ up an’ hollerin’ lak dey 


respect that his 
stenographers show 
for the ‘‘new let- 
terheads.’’ More 
attention is paid to 
mechanical neat- 
ness, there is less 
waste, and corre- q 


Paper 
Compa 
South Hadley | 
Massachuset | 


The only paper n| 
in the world m- 
bond paper exclu: | 


f | Rice & Pacchine, ane 14 pg ef ae U.S. A. 


2 eZ was plum crazy. He had drapped in fo’ . 
cial iw ; lunch, an’ nothin’ wouldn’t do dem young spondents begin to sel 
uns but fo’ him to take °em downtown wid | dictate letters of ra 
him, reater dignit 

“*Heigho, Viney!’ he hollers, so soon as e lj 5 gnity and . 

his eye lights on me—I always did lak | Pol!teness. 


The Shirley Guarantee is the broadest 
kind of a Money Back agreement. This 


Mistah Frank, ’cause he’s so full er devil- 
ment—‘cain’t you git dese heah young 


Guarantee goes on every pair of sus- 


READ OUR GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
If this suspender proves unsatisfac= 
tory inany periiculsr, mail it toUS 
—not pees ealer—with your name 
anda PSS E ENTLY written on pack- 
age. We will repair, replace, or 
ar requested) refund your money, 


THE C.A.EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


SUSPENDERS 


penders we make, and should be insist- 
ed upon whenever you buy suspenders. 


Injuns offen me? Dey’s wuss’n a couple er 
cockleburs!’ An’ he shuck hisself to git 
aloost fum ’em. At dat de chillen holler 
all de mo’. Hit was all dat I could do to 
pull ’em off. ‘Now,’ say Mistah Frank, ‘I 
ain’t got no time to fool roun’ wid you 
young uns; but I’ll tell you what I’ll do: 
Ise gwine to give Viney some tickets’ — 
an’ he pulled out a roll er pink uns fum his 
hin’ pocket, to’ off three an’ give ’em to 
me—‘an’ she'll take you-all to a show dis 
aft’noon.’ 

“At dat li’l Robert commence’ prancin’ 
an’ shoutin’: ‘A circus! A circus! We’s 
gwine to a circus!’ 

““No,’ say Mistah Frank; ‘hit ain’t no 
circus—hit’s a movin’-pitcher show.’ 

***Movin’-pitcher show!’ say I. ‘Where 
does dey move de pitchers fum an’ why 
does dey move ’em?’ 


How long would yo 
patronize a barber w 
didn’t strop his razor 


Just once !! 


Then why do you try to get more | 
one shave out of a safety razor t 
without stropping it? ~_ | 


will keep your blades in verte a 


condition indefinitely. 100 to 500 st 
from one blade. Strops both edgi 
once, reverses and strops the other side. 3 
onds and all edges are sharp. Small, hand. 
simple to use, requires no skill. Can't Be 


“«T ain’t got no time to splain to you | of order. Guaranteed for ten years. $0. 
now, Viney,’ ’spon’ Mistah Frank, smilin’. | all good dealers on thirty days’ trial. 
“You jes’ take de chillen to de cornder er | 
Market an’ Sevent’ Streets an’ you’ll see de Two Blades Sharp ened FR 
place, what’s got music playin’ onde out- Send us 2 of your blades (double te wateraagy) 
side.’ I knowed whar he meant, ’cause hit iF on share 
was a new place jes’ started, an’ when Ise perfectly the Twi 
passin’ I has stopped to listen to de music. your dele 

“Dey don’t ‘low no cullud folks in dat for you, Send fg b 

place, do dey?’ say Tr Ss 1 
“¢*Not in gin’1,’ say Mistah Frank; ‘but Ride Bldg. 
or from factory. Light, Ise a half owner, an’ ef de boy what takes in St. ra 
medium or extra heavy, tickets say anythin’ to you jes’ give him 308 Bren ee 
Buxtratensthadoerallect: dis.’ An’ Mistah Frank tuck a piece er paper 
outen a li’l’ book an’ writ sumpin’ on hit. 


The best suspender a man can wear is 
the one that will cause his trousers to 
hang as his tailor intended, and at the 
same time relieves the strain on the 
shoulders. The only suspender that 
will do this is the ‘‘Shirley President.’’ 


r\ 


Typ lax 


‘OnGN 


Price 50c from all dealers 


JD) edges//ar On 


1717 Main Strack 
Shirley, Mass. 


‘Heah you is, an’ goodby to you-all.’ An’, 
liftin’ up Robert an’ Mary to kiss ’em, he 
lit out fo’ de gate as hard as he could tear. 

“‘T went on upstairs wid de chillen an’ 
wash an’ dress’em. I has seed chillen what 
have mo’ stricter raisin’, but I ain’t never 
sot eyes on none what showed dey was 
quality mo’ dan dem two chillen do. Dey 


uses of electricity. 470 pages, 
i ters with complete list of qui 
answers on every point. 

3) of 1600 electrical terms, 

mj mation that you can uni 


apply. 30,000 copies sold. | 
$00 Postage paid. M 
z currency. Money baek . 


factory upon examination. 


Cleveland Armature Ww 
East 49th Street, Clevi a 


Practical = 
Explains in simple words all 


Y This Cloth 
and the 
Merchant 


Tailor 
Assure 


Satisfaction 


TRADE: MARKi REG: 


Guarantee 


HESE fabrics are made of the 

| 4 finest live-fleece wool, exclu- 
tively for merchant tailors, and can 
aever be seen in ready-made cloth- 
ng. That’s why well-dressed men 
orefer them—they know the 
distinction that comes with exclu- 
sive Shackamaxon patterns when 
itted in the making byagood tailor. 


_ Seethe new Shackamaxon fall and 
winter styles at the nearest tailor’s. 
Hi 


| Always look for the name “Shackamaxon” 
| stamped on the back of every yard. If you 
| don’t find it, the fabric isn’t Shackamaxon 


Write us forthe new Shackamaxon fall 
style book and correct dress chart; also 
the name of a tailor near you handling 

Shackamaxon fabrics. 


iM 
JR KEIM & CO 
) Shackamaxon Mills Philadelphia 


The Imperial 
Self-Heating 
Flat Iron 


Does better finished 
work in half the 
time, easier and at 
one-tenth the cost of 
old way, besides 
_ saving strength, 
a health and 

nerves of 
: : _4 women folk. 
4 Heats itself from the inside with gasoline or 
enatured alcohol. Better and cheaper than 
tas or electricity—no wires or tubes in the way. 
No changing, no waiting for heated or fussing 


with half-cold irons—no endless walking from 
stove to work. 


| The Imperial Self-Heating Flat Iron is hot 
all the time. Heat instantly regulated. Safe, 
cleanly, odorless. 


_ Burns Five Hours for One Cent 


_Use anywhere. Always ready. Light, beau- 
tiful, Guaranteed fully. Costs little. Pays for 
itself in 3 Months. 


SENT FREE Illustrated booklet, “‘ Ironing 


Comfort,’’ and 10-Day FREE 
TRIAL Offer. Write today. 


PERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ept. 210, 450 to 460 So. Jefferson Street, CHICAGO 


silver, platinum, precious stones, Jewelry of all 

: entists', Jewelers’, and Gilders’ Waste. Highest 

Cespaid, prompt returns. Register all packages. Es- 
26d a quarter of a centu: 


OLD GOLD SHOP, 906-908 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


} eloseter an’ closeter. 
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knows dey is fine-lookin’, an’ when we went 
down de street dey was holdin’ up dey haids 
an’ steppin’ lak a pair er circus hosses on 
p’rade day. 

_““When we come to de place we was 
aimin’ fo’ I tuck de two chillen by de han’ 
an’ march right on up to de boy what was 
takin’ up de tickets. I handed out de three 
what Mistah Frank gimme. ‘Heah!’ he 
say, shovin’ ’em back at me. ‘We don’t 
’low no coons in heah.’ 

“At dat I stiffen up straight as a pokah. 
‘Yo’ po’ white trash!’ say I. ‘I’m heah wid 
Mis’ Fanny’s gran’chillen, an’ we’s come to 
see de show.’ ‘I don’t care ef dey’s Mis’ 
Fanny’s er Mis’ Annie’s er Queen Victory’s 
gran’chillen,’ say dat smaht Aleck. ‘Ise 
got orders not to remit no niggers, an’ I 
ain’t gwine to!’ By dat time a crowd com- 
mence to scrowdge up roun’ to listen. 
‘Heah!” say I, th’owin’ de piece er paper 
what Mistah Frank gimme right at de boy, 
‘I reckon when you sees dat you'll stop 
shootin’ off dat big lip er your’n!’ De 
boy look at de paper an’ den at me. An’ 
den he say, mighty sheepishlike, after a 
minute: ‘Allright, Aunty; I guess you can 
go in.” ‘Don’t yo’ Aunty me!’ say I; ‘fo’ 
Ise mighty p’tic’ler what kin’ er folks I 
lows to claim kin wid me.’ An’, wid de 
people jes’ hollerin’ an’ laughin’, we went 
on in. 

“Dark! I couldn’t see my han’ befo’ 
me; an’ de two chillen hung on to me lak 
snappin’-turtles, dey was so ’fraid er 
losin’ me. 

“*Right down dis way,’ say some one, 
an’ I kep’ on walkin’. ‘Hm!’ say I to 
myself. ‘What do dey kick up all dese 
bejections ’gainst cullud folks comin’ in 
heah?—’cause der ain’t no way er tellin’ 
de white fum de black after youse oncet 
inside!’ We kep’ on feelin’ ouah way ’long, 
an’ mus’ agone clean on up to de p’served 
seats, Ireckon, when de voicesay: ‘Three 
seats right in heah!’ An’ we stop. 

“T reach out an’ grabbed holt of a man’s 
haid by mistake. Den, befo’ I could make 
any excusements, I sot right down on a 
lady’s lap; an’ fo’ a minute dey was such a 
mixtry, what wid me an’ de chillen tryin’ 
to fin’ ouah seats, an’ dem people grum- 
‘lin’ at me an’ sayin’ all kin’s er unpolite 
language, dat I was wishin’ I nevah had 
come. 

*By-an’-by we got all straight an’ I look 
roun’ fo’ to spy de movin’ pitchers; but 
dere was sumpin’ goin’ on up in front what 
extracted my ’tention an’ I fo’got all ’bout 
de movin’ pitchers an’ looked at de place 
where de light was comin’ fum an’ folks 
was walkin’ roun’ in a room, Leas’ways 
dey look lak folks; yet dere was sumpin’ 
curi’s bout ’em what mek hit seem lak dey 
wan’t folks. 

““¢Where’s de movin’ pitchers, Viney?’ 
say Mary, snuggin’ up to me. ‘Sh-h-h!’ 
say I. ‘I don’t know zackly jes’ yet; but 
be still er we cain’t hear ’em when dey do 
come.’ 

“Den I look at dem folks up to’d de 
front agin, an’ try to mek out what dey was 
doin’. Hit was a ol’ man an’ woman, an’ 
a young man—dey son, I reckon—all in a 
room togedder; an’ hit look lak de son was 
beggin’ de ol’ man fo’ sumpin’ er othah; but 
he scowl an’ shuck his haid an’ mek a face 
lak a thundercloud. His lips was movin’ 
but dere wan’t a mossel er soun’ come fum 
’em. Dat was de curi’s part. Den de son 
turn to his mammy—she look lak a feelin’- 
hearted ol’ lady—an’ ax her to ax deol’ man 
for whatever hit was he was after. De ol’ 
lady look at de ol’ man sorter pleadin’-lak 
an’ say sumpin’ to him; but he look mad- 
der’n ever. Den de boy an’ his ma see hit 
’tain’t no use, an’ dey goes on out er de room. 
At dat de ol’ man sets down at his desk an’ 
stahts to look ovah some papers what he 
gits outen a drawer. But firs’ he looks to 
see dat dere ain’t no one roun’. By-an’-by 
de do’ opens slow an’ de son slips in de 
room, tiptoes ovah behin’ de ol’ man, an’ — 
kabam!—down he comes right on de ol’ 
un’s haid wid his fist; an’ de ol’ man 
drops ovah in de cheer widout makin’ 
anudder move. De son grab de box er 
papers an’ run out de room. ; 

“ At dat de whole place change befo’ you 
could blink yo’ eyelid, an’ ef heah wan’t 
a railroad track an’ de room was gone as 
clean as ef hit nevah had been in dat place. 
Befo’ I could study out how dey got de 
place all fix up so quick, heah come a man 
runnin’ fast as a deer, an’ way off yonder 
heah come a train—a shore-’nough train, 
Uncle Peter—true as yo’ bawn! You could 
see de smoke an’ heah dat injine acomin = 
puff! puff! puff!—louder’n louder, an 
De chillen grab holt 
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CLINTON 
WARRANTED LINEN - 


“ANATKILNS 


WARRANTED NEN a 


Why do You Pay the Linen Price for 
Cotton Collars? 


OU wouldn’t pay the solid oak 
) price for an oak veneered piece of 
furniture, and there is no more 
reason why you should pay the linen 
price for cotton collars. But some 
people do. There is only one 
brand of Warranted Linen Collars 
selling 2 for 25c. All other 2 for 
25c collars are cotton and not 
linen. When you pay the linen 
price, get linen. 


Barker Brand 
Warranted Linen Collars 
2 for 25c 4, 2 and 3/4 sizes 


are made of pure sun bleached Irish Linen 
of the best quality. One of them will 


EL KHOR, 
BEAN TER LINEN, : 


outwear two cotton collars. Besides they 
feel and look better —a linen collar won’t 
shrink or stretch; they launder better — 
linen won’t soil as quickly as cotton. 
There are over 100 shapes and 
styles of Barker Brand Warranted 
Linen Collars for you to choose 
from—one or more to suit you 
exactly. Most dealers carry a 
complete line of styles. Make 
sure you get the genuine —look 
for the dog’s head trade mark. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us 
#1 and we will send you 8 prepaid. Get 
our style book free. 


Wm. Barker Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 


HOUSTON 


WARRANTED PHEN 
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(Fleece Lined) 


wear. 


soft and dry. 


scientific 
construction 
of TWOLAYR 
underwear: 
(1) a light outer 
fabric of elastic rib; 
(2) an air space for 
ventilation and warmth; 
(3) a light inner fabric of 
ribbed fleece. 


(Highly Elastic) 


The New Fleece Lined Diatlernea 


TWOLAYR is the ultimate improvement in fleece lined under- 
It is more than a warm, comfortable, durable, perfect-fitting 
underwear. T'WOLAYYR is the most hygienic underwear. 


The two fabrics of which Twolayr is made, are ingeniously knitted together 
and are lighter in weight, yet equal in warmth to one heavy fleeced fabric. The 
air which circulates in the space between the two fabrics keeps the inner fleece 


Separate Garments and Union Suits for 
Men, Women and Children at 50c and up 


TWOLAYR is one of the famous Bodygard Underwears. 
dealer’s. Look for the Bodygard shield. 
supply you, write us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


Write for Bodygard Book No. 85 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 


Ask for it at your 


It is your safeguard. If he cannot 
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The Newest Shape— 
DELMAR, 214 in.—REXTON, 2 in. 


A Closed-Front Shape that Remains Closed 


If you have tried —without success—to get a close-meeting collar 
that actually would meet close and stay so, try the DELMAR. 
You’ ll find it a// you have desired. 


Collars Can’t Fit, If Buttonholes Tear or Stretch 


effect —always close-meeting. Have 


ample scarf space. 


Collars simply cannot retain fit 
and style if buttonholes tear or stretch. 
There can be no comfort with 
such a collar. 


Linocorp BUuTTONHOLEsS used 
exclusively in all IDE SILVER 
COLLARS prevent such annoy- 
ances. See how they are protected 
where the strain comes. 

In Canada, 3 for 50c. 

The newest is the DELMAR. 

See the DeLmMar and other IDE 
SILVER COLLARS at your dealer’s, 
or write us for ‘‘ What’s What,’® an 
illustrated authority on dress, and the 
clever story booklet, *‘What I Know 
About Laundries’® (actual experi- 
ences). 


River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


You can get these collars in any 
style—the particular one you like 
best. 


KK 


We bake our close-meeting styles 
and form them, while baking, by 
our special Vertiform Process, so 
that they retain the straight-front 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 491 
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better gloves than 
those we made 
for George IV 


The Fownes gloves 
you may secure to-day 
at your haberdashers are 
really far superior in fit, 
in comfort and in stylish 
appearance to those we 
made for King George IV 
of England. Modern progress in 
the art of making good gloves is 
contemporaneous with the prog- 
ress of the house of Fownes 
Brothers & Company, founded 
by John Fownesin 1777. Gloves 
wom then by princes of the 

blood would not equal the standard we set now. even for the most inexpensive 


W NE 
GLOVES 


As an example of a stylish and very durable street glove, 
~~ Wwe suggest an inspection of the Fownes glove for men 


m selling at $2.00 a pair. Name i t and trad tf 
<“ eatk on dase identifies the ine FA 
EE =F 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Photograph of one of a pair of gloves made for 
George IV of England by Fownes Brothers & Co. 
The mate of this glove was in the possession of Queen 
Victoria and isstill preserved in the royal collection. 


SECURED OR OUR 


AT E N tT FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records, How 
. to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. vioToR J, EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Esenwein 
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er me an’ commence whimp’in’. ‘Lawdy,’ 
say I; ‘lemme git out er heah! Ise got 
charge er dese chillen an’ Ise agwine carry 
?em back safe to Mis’ Fanny ef hit’s de 
las’ thing I livesto do.’ Nearer an’ nearer 
come dat injine. I wan’t waitin’ to ax any 
excusements. I tuck bofe dem chillen up 
in my ahms an’, wid one jump, I busted 
thoo dem seats an’ de folks in ’em, an’ run 
fo’ de do’! We was all three hollerin’ as 
loud as we could holler. I ain’t no sooner’n 
got into de aisle dan de whole place riz up 
an’ started fo’ de do’. I reckon dey had 
jes’ come to dey senses an’ was tryin’ to git 
out er dat injine’s way too; but I didn’t 
have no time fo’ to stop an’ ax ’em ’bout 
hit. ‘Lemme out er heah!’ say I, shoutin’ 
at de top er my lungs. ‘Dese heah is Mis’ 
Fanny’s gran’chillen, an’ Ise got to git ’em 
home!’ 

“Wid dat, I helt my haid down an’ 
pushed thoo dat crowd wid hit, twel we 
knocked a openin’ fo’ to git out de do’ an’ 
on to de sidewalk. Heah come all de res’, 
tumblin’ out after us, as skeered as we 
was; but dey all got out in time an’ dere 
wan’t no one hurt, tho’ some was kinder 
mussed up. 

“«What’s all dis crowd an ’noise bout?’ 
say a man back er me; an’ when I turn 
roun’ dere stan’s Mistah Frank. De 
chillen was still cryin’ an’ I was straight- 
enin’ ’em out; but when dey seen him dey 
bofe run up to him. ‘Somebody hollered 
fire!’ say a boy befo’ I could answer 
Mistah Frank. ‘Hit wan’t no one hollerin’ 
fire,’ say I; ‘hit was de chillen hollerin’ 
“Viney!”? dat dey must ’a’ mistook fo’ 
dat, Mistah Frank.’ 

““*So,’ say Mistah Frank, lookin’ at 
Robert an’ Mary, ‘you is de cause er all dis 
excitement !’ 

“*FHit was me!’ say I, speakin’ up sorter 
mad; ’cause I was dat outdid wid Mistah 
Frank fo’ lettin’ us go inside dat place. 
‘Hit was me! When I seen dat injine 
comin’ smack dab at dese heah chillen I 
knowed dat wan’t no place fo’ us; an’ I lit 
out fo’ dedo’.’ At dat de crowd commence 
whoopin’ an’ laughin’ twel hit look lak dey 
nevah was gwine to stop, but I couldn’t see 
no joke; an’ de mo’ dey laugh de madder 
I got. Mistah Frank was chucklin’ ’long 
wid de res’ of ’em. 

“Come on, chillen,’ say I; ‘dis ain’t no 
place fo’ us!’ An’ we went on home. 
When I tol’ Mis Fanny ’bout hit she carry 
on lak dem other folks did; an’ den, when 
she finish laughin’, she tol’ me hit wan’t 
no shore-’nough injine ner folks, but jes’ 
pitchers of ’em. Den she try to splain a 
whole rigmaro’ to me ’bout how hit was 
did; but I ain’t understood none of hit. 
Dat was a shore-’nough injine! I seen de 
smoke an’ heard hit comin’ wid my own 
eyes an’ ears, as plain as I seen you tie up 
dem pea vines, Uncle Peter,” concluded 
Viney. 

“White folks is pow’ful smaht—dey 
ain’t no denyin’ dat; an’ dey knows how 
to fix up mo’ curi’s things in a minute dan 
us niggers could study out in a hun’red 
yeahs. But de nex’ time Ise axed to movin’ 
pitchers hit’ll be when Mis’ Fanny has 
housecleanin’ an’ gits me to take ’em off 
de wall, ’cause I ain’t got no tas’e fo’ de 
newfangled ones.” 


Brave But Cautious 


RANK SMITH, who pitched last 

season for Cincinnati in the National 
League, was reared at Tarboro, North 
Carolina, and began playing ball there. 
He became the baseball idol of his fellow 
Tarborians, and when George Leidy, now 
manager of the San Antonio team in the 
Texas League, came to the town to lure 
the young phenomenon into faster company, 
the!whole community showed their resent- 
ment very decidedly. 

“T was at the hotel,” said Leidy, telling 
about it, “‘when a dozen husky, determined 
looking citizens walked in on me and be- 
gan making threats. They told me that 
Frank Smith was going to stay right where 
he was and that if I wanted to go on living 
I’d better catch a train leaving at 7:30 
o’clock that night.” 

“‘What did you say to that?” asked a 
listener. , 

“TI told them,” said Leidy, “to go to 
thunder. I told them that I wasa free-born 
American citizen and that I would stay 
there a year if I wantedto. I told themin 
so many words that they couldn’t bluff me, 
and that I would die in my tracks before I 
would show the white feather—but I was 
at the depot at a quarter of seven.” 
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Here Is An Advertiseme 
Nine Years Old 


‘The magazine in which it was first 
no longer published. The particular 
of print. But the cigar that was adve 
that issue is as good today as it ever w: 
quality of the Shivers’ Panatela 
and my unique selling offer have 
gained thousands of regular cus- 
tomers as an indorsement. Read 
this old advertisement, consider 
the survival of the proposition it 
presents, dispel your doubts, and 
accept my offer. 


A customer of mine recently gave 
a cigar to a friend. 

After lighting the cigar and smok- 
ing a little, the friend remarked: 
“Smith (and Smith wasn’t his 
name), you smoke good cigars!” 
“Think so?” 

“Ves—I'll bet you a dollar I can 
name this cigar.” 

“Done.” 

“Itisa Panatela,” namin, 

a well-known brand of ieiported 
cigar. sil 
“You've lost. This cigar is made 
in Philadelphia and it costs me 
five dollars per hundred.” 

“* Will you order fifty for me?” 

ae Yep.”’ 

And now the friend is my customer. 


My business is manufacturing 
cigars, and I sell the entire product 
of my factory direct to smokers 
by the box at wholesale prices. It 
costs me something to sell a man 
his first order. After that he buys 
of his own volition. Consequently 
the cost of selling is practically 
eliminated, and so are the whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ and traveling- 
men’s profits and salaries. Of these 
profits I can and do give the major 
portion to my customers. 


MY OFFER IS: I will, upon re- 
quest, send fifty Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars on approval to a reader of 
The Saturday Evening Post, ex- 
press prepaid. He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the remaining 
forty at my expense if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased, 
and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 


I have a new cigar at $5.00 per hun- 
dred—my Shivers’ Club Special, four 
and a quarter inches long and about 
half as thick again as the Panatela, 
and nicely shaped. It is for smokers 
who desire a richer cigar than the thin 
shapes give. It ishand made, of clear 
Havana filler and genuine Sumatra 
wrapper of the finest quality, and sold 
on my terms—smoke ten and return 
the remainder if you don’t like them. 


In ordering please use business stationery or | 
reference and state whether mild, medium or sti 
cigars are desired. Also state whether you prefe: 
Panatela or the Club Special. | 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS | 


913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 
aU 
None Genuine Without This Trade Mark N 


OU compli- 
ment your 
A taste with 
LeMar’’ Cra- 
vats. You supple 
ment your person- 
ality. In pattern 
they’re intensely 
individual — in 
form and fashion 
they’re strikingly 
smart. 


= 


issue 


‘ADE of pure silk, 
their lustre /asts to 
the last. The scart 

won’t pull, pucker or show 

pin-holes. Neckbands re- 
inforced and glide-easy 

—aprons extra-hemmed— 

every detail radiates 

refinement. pa 


*‘LeMar”’ Cravats are the only guat« 
anteed scarfs. Look for our /abel and 
our guaranty on every scarf. 
Dollar everywhere. 


Your dealer has the Autun 


Levy & Marcus 


729 and 731 Broadway, New York r 
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No Stropping No Honing 
ADJUSTABLE SAFE SIMPLE DURABLE 
HESE are six great points of the Gillette Safety 


Razor, each one of which has helped to make the 
Gillette famous and popularized self-shaving the world over 


‘Tes STA N DAR D of SAFETY, FAS Ear CO MFO RT 


: Mou cannot appreciate the comfort of No Stropping — No Honing —the real pleasure of 
laving yourself—until you use the Gillette. It is unique and distinctive in this respect. 


The double edged flexible blade of the Gillette is adjustable to individual needs. A 


Isht turn of the razor handle curves the blade and automatically adjusts the edge to the varying needs of 
rlividual beards. 
_ The Gillette is simple to use. The double edge blade makes shaving easy with either hand in any direction. 


| Tt improves the shave to use the Gillette with a diagonal stroke. 


2 The Matchless Gillette Blade 


'e Gillette blade, made with recently improved machinery and proc- 
ses, is a wonderful piece of edged steel— paper thin, flexible, hard, 
«mn and durable. Packets of six blades (12 shaving edges), 50c; 12 
Ides (24 shaving edges), in nickelplated case, $1.00. Sold everywhere. 


The Gillette Lasts a Lifetime. Send for our 1911 free Golf Book. 
LETTE SALES COMPANY, 22 West Second St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Chicago Montreal London 
Leicester Paris Hamburg Shanghai 


Gillette Standard Set 
Price $5.00 


Ask your 
dealer 

to show 
you the 
Gillette 
Line 


ae. Kartories and Offices: 


NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 


“If it’s a Gillette—it’s The Safety Razor” 
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If you are not.yet wearin 

Inferwoven socks, the chances 
are that it's because you have 
ot been told about them. 


E have never said 
much about them 
heretofore. Even at 
that we sold 10,000,000 
pairs of Interwoven 
Socks in the past year. 
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It took us 50 years to 
perfect the Interwoven 
Process of knitting socks. 
Our idea was to make 
light-weight socks 
which will wear as well 
as or better than heavy, 
clumsy ones. 


We proposed to darn the 
socks before you bought 


them. 
ee 


To accomplish this, we 
invented a wonderful 
machine. 


It produces an Inter- 
woven Sock at one 
operation, giving it the 
distinctive features 
which make it differ- 
ent from any other sock 
made. 
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The distinctive Inter- 
woven features are: 


1. A wear-resisting fabric 
at EVERY point of wear— 
not at one or two points 
like most light-weight socks, 
but at every point: TOE, 
HEEL, SOLE AND ANKLE. 


2. Perfect ANKLE FIT—not 
a temporary fit, but a PER- 
MANENT HUG (secured by 
knitting to form) which can- 
not be washed out. 


There is no other 
method of giving a 
sock these two distinc- 
tive Interwoven fea- 
tures. 

And no other manufacturer 
can build or use the Inter- 
woven patented machines. 


They are the only machines 
of their kind in existence. 
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For these reasons, Inter- 
wovens are — 


The LIGHT-WEIGHT socks 
that really WEAR; 


The SEAMLESS socks that 
really FIT; 


The only mill-brand socks 
of which 10,000,000 pairs a 


year are sold. 
-» - FH 


You will wear Interwoven 
Socks when you know about 
them. One trial will con- 
vince you. 


Sold direct from mill to re- 
tailer only. None sold by 
mail. You will find Inter- 
woven Socks at the high- 
class haberdashers of prac- 
tically every city or town 
in the United States and in 
many foreign countries. 


All fashionable shades. 25c, 
35c, 50c the pair. 


Interwoven Stocking Company 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Alm Old Woman and a New One 
Im the Old World | 


(Concluded from Page Ss) 


You ring for your breakfast next —and they 
appear again, improvise a pretty table some- 
where in your “drawing room,” and you are 
served. After that comes for the landlady 
the most important moment of the day. 
She is old—seventy-odd. Her hair is white; 
she wears a green satin bodice with balloon 
sleeves, and a black-and-white muslin skirt. 
She is proud of her “‘figger,’’ as she will tell 
you if you are friendly enough to engage 
her in conversation, because she is getting 
back her “‘stomick.”’ She has been ill, and 
“fell away” until she was afraid she had 
lost it. She folds her old hands over it, 
looks you tremblingly in the eye and says: 

“What will you ’ave for lunch?” 

She is horribly afraid you will demand 
some foolish American delicacy that will 
cut down her profits. She gently wheedles 
you into choosing a lamb cutlet, though 
you are so tired of lamb you can hardly 
bear the sight of it. She makes the worst 
coffee in the world, and if you offer her an 
extra shilling to get a better grade of coffee 
she considers you a fool and goes on giving 
you the chicory you had before. She is the 
saddest, most put-upon woman inthe world. 
Still, if you insist, she will run her old legs 
off to find what you want. She is always 
ready to gossip, and she takes it for granted 
that every American is interested in the 
“rilety,’’ by which she means the king and 
queen. Therefore she will waken you at 
seven in the morning to say His Majesty is 
going to take the train at Victoria Station, 
and if you hurry and have breakfast you 
may get down there in time to see him do it. 
Our own landlady could never understand 
why Peggy and I were not sufficiently in- 
terested in this phenomenon to deprive 
ourselves of a morning nap. 

As we traveled up and down through the 
fragrant land the thing that impressed me 
most was that England is a good place for 
grazing and for courting. It is like a cher- 
ished old garden, where lovers have walked 
for ages. This impression was verified by 
the flocks of sheep and the slow-moving 
scattered herds of cows in the meadows, 
and by the number of young. men and 
women seen upon every winding road, be- 
tween blossoming hedges, walking with 
their arms round each other. These were 
the sweethearts of the common people, the 
next of kin to the sheep and the kine, who 
do their lovemaking in the open. This of 
course must be embarrassing to that other 
class of higher society where the same thing 
is done privately behind the drawing-room 
shades! They are to be seen everywhere, 
these artless lovers; and I must admit that, 
for me, I could not get accustomed to sit- 
ting on top of a Piccadilly bus behind a 
nursemaid and her lover who kissed each 
other rapturously, unconscious of the peo- 
ple about them. This publicity courtship 
is said to be peculiar to the reserved 
English nation. 


The Times, Stately and Archaic 
“T have been all over Europe,” said an 
Englishman, “‘and I have never seen such 
lovers anywhere else.”’ 

“Do they marry?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. Whenever you see a man and 
a maid walking arm in arm in the Spring 
Gardens, or kissing on top of a bus, it is 
their style of announcing their engagement.” 

The quickest and easiest way for a stran- 
ger to orient herself in the Anglo-Saxon 
consciousness is to read the London Times. 
This paper is a daily interpretation of those 
qualities that make for permanency in the 
British character. It is written in the style 
of the Southern Literary Messenger of 1845. 
It is archaic; still, one may observe that 
most scriptural writings have this naive 
and dignified simplicity. From the Times 
you will understand at once why an Eng- 
lishman keeps a king and why his wife 
keeps a little dog. They are both senti- 
mental. They have imaginations to which 
affections appeal most. And kings and 
dogs are two kinds of animals anybody can 
keep so long as they want them. I am not 
discrediting “‘rilety ” with this classification, 


. but I am explaining the nature of an Eng- 


lishman. He takes a king for a keepsake, 
not to reign over him. He cherishes him, 
not because he is good or bad but because 
he likes to have one. A king is not a man 
to him, but an old and stately custom. 
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Another thing one learns from stud 
the Timesisthat England is a man’sla)_ 
just as America is—well, a woran’s, 
Government is designed to preserve j 
liberties, his children’s inheritances anc) 
virtue of his women. He has a gens ¥ 
dignity so exaggerated that it amouni » 
a kind of masculine piety —an awful re». 
ence he has for himself! hat we rx 
accustomed to call his reserve is only js 
egotism, entrenched in the ancient w: 4 
town of his being. He does not say “J 
often as other men, because his intir 
personal pronoun is so immense he ¢a) \j 
get it out of his mouth without maki) ; 
tremendous effort. He is not a henpe 
husband in the sense that most of our i 
bands are. One reason he objects 80 st ). 
uously to the American woman, in ¢, 
of her attractiveness, is because he do)|: 
if her peculiar nervous femininity wi ¢ 
endure being smacked either literall;) 
figuratively. The basis of his abiding |) 
tempt for American men is the weak 
he thinks they show in humoring and g)| 
ing their women. The reason he eyen }. 
tects his own is not because he resp; 
them but because he respects himself. | 
will gossip about every other woman in 
world freely. And a good deal was m/\ 
of this to me when I came to Englan- 
that he never talked about his won) 
the implication being that his silence | 
due to a deeper reverence for the sex t | 
our men have; but my own impres| 
was, after observing him closely, that | 
Englishman does not talk about his wo} 
for the same reason that he would | 
discuss the small of his back in society, 


The Sense of Water 


If these women had as much sense) 
they ought to have they would resent, 
reticence instead of praising him for! 
as they do. You should understand) 
course, that I have not confounded — 
with the hatchet-faced, squirrel-mout: 
Englishman who must belong to that lo 
branch of the race which has ceased 
evolute. ‘Your true Britisher has a 

that continues to grow forward as lon; 
he lives; a blue, choleric eye; a squa 
bulldog nose, and a mouth,that gives | 
the appearance of holding on to the Br 


| 


Empire with his front teeth as if € 
meant to let it go. Looking at him, 
gathers the impression that the anc 
Atlas must have been an Anglo-Saxon, 
that some of the stalking grandeur of . 
is yet incarnate in these men—like, 
example, the engineers in the foreign 
ice, some of whom are now engaged 
constructing a dam in India that s 
make a lake sixty miles wide in a des 
It requires a sense of water to conc 
a thing like that, which no man could 
whose mythical ancestor had not balan 
two oceans and two continents upon 
shoulders. 

And speaking of Englishmen brings 
to mentiou one—not that he fits the 
scription I have just written, but he was 
only one we came to know very well. - 
name was Oatleigh. He met Peggy 
garden party and became quite attent 
I used to wish she would make herself m 
agreeable to him—I mean from the Eng 
point of view. He came often to call, 
Peggy would sit up quite idle by the h 
doing all the talking, performing like ali 
trick animal—the way our girls do at ho 
but the idleness, I am sure, made him h 
tate. If he had once found her sitting in 
garden with her lap full of sewing t 
and stitching away, he would have | 
posed on the spot. The Englishman 
been blinded so long, however, by. 
affectation of industry on the part of 
women that Mr. Oatleigh could not 
a frankly idle one whose brains outwor 
his so fast he could not get in a word e& 
wise. Peggy either was or pretended t 
oblivious of what was in his rind. Il 
she secretly enjoyed the situation, for 
was the first man she had ever met who’ 
afraid to make love to her. She felt’ 
fectly safe, therefore, in showing 4 
gaits—the way any woman will whens! 
not interested, but wants to be amuse 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a serit 
articles by Corra Harris. The second will ap 
in an early issue, "2 
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T‘HE man who tries to keep his busi- 


~ ness in his head can’t Keep ahead in 
as business. 


His brain can’t stand the 
strain —it’s built to remem- 
ber facts—not figures. 


The human mind is never 
completely accurate 


The National Cash Register 
thinks with a brain of steel. 


It keeps track of every detail, 
of every sale—stops leaks 
and checks losses. 


A store using a National Cash 
Register is a good store—it’s 
run on system—it’s bound 
° 6¢ 9 99 
to give you. money’s worth. 


Over One Million have been sold 


““ Get a 
Receipt’’ 


The National Cash Register Company . ** Get a 
Dayton, Ohio 


Receipt’’ 
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When the Children 


Come from School 


HEIR first demand, 
“‘Give me something to 
eat,’’can be satisfied quickly and without trouble 
to yourself if you always keep handy a box of 


i ”? Bouillon 


Cubes 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


Just drop a Steero Cube into a cup and add 
boiling water. No trouble or cooking. The 
Steero Cube dissolves at once into wholesome 
and delicious Steero Bouillon that the children 
as well as grown-ups always like. 


““A Cube Makes a Cup” 


Prove how delicious and convenient Steero Cubes are. 


Send for Free Samples 


Buy Steero Cubes of grocers or druggists. If your dealer 
has none, send 35c for a box of 12 Cubes, postpaid; enough 
for 12 cups. Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes are more economical 
for household use. 


Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 177 William St. 
New York 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No.1 COMPANY 


7 Rooms, Cost from $2700 to $3000 
WHAT?’S THE USE 


of building ashouse along the old-fashioned, cigar-box plan 
when for the same money you can build.a home that has style 
and comfort expressed in every line? Look at that bungalow 
above; it is one ofa hundred, suited to any climate, shown in 


“Practical Bungalows” 
a 128-page book, 270 illustrations, plans, exterior and in- 
terior photos, descriptions, costs. Blue prints of any house 
in the book or thousands of others for $5,00 each. 

Send 50 cents, order, stamps or coin, today. 

LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 

333 A, Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Largest Co-operative Building Company in the World. 


This Button ts found only in 
Men's Clothing made of 
All-Wool MOORE 


You will save money by putting 
these bookcases in your home. 

The handsome designs, the rich 
finish, the removable non-binding 
doors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands, make 
them far better than the old fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 


and high quality is guaranteed. Write for our artistic 
catalogue M with colored illustrations showing Sanitary 
Clawfoot, Mission and Standard Styles. Sold by 
dealers or direct. 


Gunn Furniture Company 


3 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FLEECING 
NEW COMPANIES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


So well had we played it up that the 
sales-manager was ready to advance the 
expenses of the trip, but the sum was so 
large, so out of the ordinary, that he felt 
obliged to consult the president, a canny 
old Scotchman whom we had neither of 
us met. 

Nat talked and talked and talked. The 
president listened without a word. There 
came a pause, artfully left by Nat for the 
sales-manager to take his cue and ask for 
the money. 

“Are y’ crazy, mon?” demanded the 
president in a broad dialect. “Doy’ think 
I’dsend a pairfect stranger on so important 
a mission? I'll go mysel’.” 


The fictitious prospect brought to the 
company’s office, or shown as a means of 
inducing the company to advance funds, is 
one of the oldest tricks in the business, and 
has been and will be worked to yield large 
returns. The only requirement is that your 
accomplice be able to act his part suffi- 
ciently well to defy detection for a couple 
of interviews. 

Two of the most successful men in the 
business are"A. and B. They have worked 
New York for years and seem likely to keep 
on indefinitely. A. poses as a deputy 
sheriff; shows a badge. His talk is that he 
knows everybody in his neighborhood— 
they have confidence in him and will invest 
if he advises—and that he can sell quite a 
lot of stock in small amounts to trades- 
people he has had dealings with. In par- 
ticular he mentions one old gentleman, a 
retired roofer who has just sold out his 
business and has seventy-five thousand 
dollars cash to invest. This is B. 

A. asks for about twenty dollars just 
to see what he can do with this old gentle- 
man, whom he produces a couple of days 
later. B. is a fine-looking, white-haired, 
genial old Irishman, and so convincing in 
his acting that A. gets considerable sums 
of money to follow him on his supposed 
pleasure trips and close the deal. They are 
quick-get-away men, B. usually appear- 
ing only once and A. two or three times. 


Persons in the Play 


Playing up fake prospects, though it does 
not keep a man going long with a company, 
is on the whole safer than the stock sub- 
scription dodge; but the professional con 
man who is “‘in it’ for a steady living aims 
to hang on for at least six weeks with every 
company, so he carries as large a repertoire 
of plays as an actor and works each com- 
pany for what it will bear. 

I therefore made myself master of the 
subscription game. 

A small sea-coast town furnished just 
the territory I needed. Many of its per- 
manent residents are plain old farmers 
and early settlers, who have grown rich 
through the increase of land values and 
own city blocks on their former farm 
sites. Besides these there are numerous 
summer resort and entertainment hall 
keepers—ready-cash people who presum- 
ably often don’t know how to spend it 
when they get it. 

My layout consisted of a hotel man 
affectionately known as Pop, and his 
widowed daughter; a pool hall keeper, 
two saloon men, a professional baseball 
player, a couple of retired farmers, a 
chef in one of the hotels and a real-estate 
man who knows everybody’s standing and 
bank account and can drop enough gilt- 
edged talk to turn any promoter’s head. 
Of course I pay for the work these people 
do for me, anything from half profits to a 
drink. 

As I ask the company only thirty-five 
dollars advance money to let me try, 
I always get the assignment. In less 
than a week I am back at the office with 
a stock subscription, signed and wit- 
nessed, for a thousand dollars. This is 
dated to be taken up several weeks later. 
I give some plausible reason why the party 
cannot pay just now and request the man- 
ager to look him up and inquire into his 
financial standing. This is very generally 
done, to the entire satisfaction of the 
company. 

The second week I present the company 
with two more future-date subscriptions in 
the same way and the third week with one. 
By the middle of the fourth week I plan 


CHOCOLAT! 
“To Suit Every Ti 


Swiss Style Milk Chocolate € 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Al 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
Chocolates Extraordinary | 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 


Innovation Sweets 


If your dealer cannot su 
ply you, we will send any. 
the above 80c or $1.00 pac 
ages, express prepaid, up. 
receipt of stamps or mon) 
order. i 

The better dealers eye 
where sell Johnston’s, 


Sample Box 


For five 2-cent stamps to 
age and packing, we wil a = 
your address a generous free 
sample box of any of the 
Johnston favorites. 


Leading Epicure 


In every country know and use 


LEA« 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It tickles the palate as only a rare 
good sauce can. For Soups, Fis 
Roasts, Steaks, Game an 
Gravies it is an indispensable relis 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New ba 


Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Bedi 
Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and Mv 
ern States. Write today ior colored maps and ii 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO) 

S05 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 


29 Broadway, New York 
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Have you ever known the 
luxurious warmth and grate- 
ful comfort of the instantly 
adjustable snap muffler? 
‘Try it! 


‘Dressy people know by 
‘experience that the exqui- 
sitely designed PHOENIX 
MUFFLER lends a touch 
of distinction. They know, 
too, that it serves the fur- 
ther purpose of keeping the 
collar clean. 
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here is a Phoenix Muffler for 
every specific wear—for street or 
evening dress or motoring. 
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Z Phoenix shapes and exclusive 
Z Phoenix effects satisfy fastidious 


folks and make a pleasing addition 
to any wardrobe. 


50c, $1.00, $1.50 to $5.00 
At Dry Goods Stores and Haberdashers 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
210 Broadway Milwaukee 


SS. 


Makers of the Famous 


Phoenix Guaranteed Silk Hose 
LEZ 
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gS 5 electric fans; vacuum cleaners; power washing 
machines; electric irons, etc. 


ASOLINE ENGINES 


with Storage Battery Plants 


are easy to operate; no skilled labor required — 
dependable; operating expense low. Battery sup- 
Plies two or three days’ current at one charging. 
| te By the addition of a pumping jack, your engine 
ie used for raising water supply to storage tank for house 
| Se and fire Protection, watering stock, irrigation, etc. We build 
ngines for every power need. For shops, mines, and the 
arm—to drive pumping and hoisting machinery — portable 
igs for contractors, etc. Otto engines also operate on Natural 
nd Illuminating Gas, Producer Gas, Alcohol and Distillate. 
Write for Illustrated Bulletins Nos. 35 and 31. 


| The OTTO Gas Engine Works 
3301 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ Several good territories open for dealers. 


Buy the Original 
Zimmermann 


AUTOHARP 


*“*The Nation’s Favorite."’ 
None genuine without our 
trade-mark ‘‘Autoharp.’’ A 
musical instrument adapted 
to all classes. At all music 
stores or direct from us. ‘* Easy 
to play, easy to buy.’’ Send 
for free catalog. Up-to-date 
music folio, price 50c. postpaid. 


The PHONOHARP CO., East Boston, Mass. 
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to have sold about eight thousand dollars’ 
worth—on paper—and it looks pretty good 
to the company, 

At this point I request the manager or 
other members of the company to go down 
with me and size up the proposition for 
themselves, and see if we can’t get some 
other parties I’ve been working to come 
in now. 

Well, the song and dance I give that 
manager is a caution. Believe me, he has 
one happy time! 

We start in with Pop and his daughter. 
She is just selling a house for seventy-five 
hundred dollars. I explain all this to the 
manager, then I say: “Now you talk to 
her and get her to put in five thousand— 
she'll have it next week.” 

_She looks at me archly. “Don’t deceive 
him,” she says. “I’m not going to put in 
more than two thousand, as I told you, and 
mabe only one.’ 

.en Pop chimes in: ‘‘Put in only one is 
my advice, and you can put in more later if 
you want to. Don’t keep all your eggs in 
one basket.” 

“Perhaps I’d better not put in any,” she 
says, looking at her father. 

This is the manager’s cue—though he 
doesn’t know it—to go on with his part, 
so he sails in and does his best. 

At the end of half an hour she decides 
to subscribe for two thousand, payable in 
six weeks. 

The instant she says the word I hand the 
manager a subscription blank, fumbling for 
my pen which I say I can’t find. He whips 
his out. 

The woman edges nearerto him. ‘Only 
two thousand, mind,” she says, and he fills 
it in under her eye and she signs. Then 
he gallantly witnesses her signature and 
places the paper in his pocket case, where 
it feels just like cash. 

In this way I and my crowd keep him 
going until he has spent thirty or forty dol- 
lars in entertaining—which looks cheap at 
the price, for we let him carry away eight 
or ten thousand dollars’ worth of subscrip- 
tions—all written by himself—and he sees 
twenty, thirty or a hundred thousand more 
just round the corner, only needing me to 
get it ready for him to land. 


The Manager Wakes Up 


After our good time in that town the 
manager not only advises but urges me 
to keep on; raises my drawing account 
to fifty per; very likely pays a hotel bill 
for me to Pop—Pop always keeps one 
ready for the occasion and pockets the pro- 
ceeds—and sets me down as their star 
salesman. 

When my subscription has been dated 
far enough ahead I have frequently drawn 
advance money from the company to the 
amount of five or six hundred dollars before 
any one suspected that the whole thing 
would fall down. But the big test of my 
ability comes when it does fall—when the 
payments come due and aren’t made. Some 
are put off for a month; some are flatly 
refused. 

Then the manager wakes up! 

A few times in my life I have met a dead 
game sport who never let me see that he 
knew he was stung. But most of them 
rave—call me and my friends every name 
they can think of—fraud, faker, con man, 
piker. 

When my man begins to froth at the 
mouth I get cool. I tell him he is using 
strong and quite unwarranted language; 
that I kept on working at his request, after 
he had been over the ground and had seen 
with his own eyes and heard with his own 
ears. “If I remember rightly,” I frigidly 
remark, “you wrote and witnessed the 
widow’s subscription yourself, as well as 
all the others we got that day you were out 
with me. You accepted them, so I don’t 
see how I am to blame. If there has been 
any fraud it seems to me you have been 
party to it.” hed 

When my man sees his dilemma he gets 
cold so suddenly you could run an ice plant 
in the office. Three out of five of the sub- 
scriptions are filled in by his own hand- 
writing, making him party to fraud—if he 
claims there was any fraud. Not once has 
a manager suspected how easily we put up 
the trick on him. It is needless to say he 
stops talking of fraud. 

Can the company collect on these sub- 
scriptions when they fall due? Not one 
cent under New York law or in any of the 
common law states, and many a company 
has learned through me—not from me, for 
I never let on—that a stock subscription, 
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Our Bully Last 


Bench Work 


White 
House 


Shoe 


For Men 


“Bench Work” be- 
cause made by our 
most expert shoe- 
makers and finished 
by the slow and care- 
ful hand method— 
in fact—“‘custom 
made.” 


According to Style 
and Materials 


$5.00 and $6.0 


No. B-72.—Gun metal calf with a snappy cap of graceful 
design. The button fly has attractive lines. The military 
heel shows the Bench Work. 


The materials used in all “Bench Work” are the very best to be had, which, 
together with the hand finishing, results in a shoe expressing the latest style and 
the fine workmanship that are so evident and so very necessary to dressy shoes, 


It was the cleverness in style treatment, however, that caused one of our style 
experts to exclaim “A Bully Last for Young Men.” The name fitted the shoe and 
was made official. 

“You Can’t Surpass WHITE HOUSE Class.” 


ASK YOUR DEALER—he has them or will get them. Or, write Dept. A for Style Book, 


SSS Wass Wat Oss 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


P. S._BUSTER BROWN SHOES will satisfy the desire of your 
boy or girl for a stylish shoe with ‘“‘EXTRA WEAR IN 
EVERY PAIR.” 


Onei 
Underwear 


Velvetrib is Guaranteed 
not to irritate, shrink, rip, 
tear, bag—or money back. 
Medium and heavy weights. 


PELVETRIB has that good feeling. 
The soft caress of its warm, velvety fabric 
and its snug, easy fitare most gratifying. Its fine 
interwoven fabric is wonderfully durable. A 
Velvetrib garment is reinforced wherever 
strain comes. Each garment will give you two 
seasons of luxurious service. Ask your dealer. 
ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, Mill No. 52, UTICA, N. Y. 


Makers of famous Oneita Union Suits and other Oneita- 
Knit Underwear. 


Separate Garments, a 


Men’s Union Suits. . .$. 


9 Separate Garments, 50c 
Boys Union Suits . . . $1 
If your dealer doesn’t sell Vel- 
vetrib, send us his name. We'll 


mail you booklet, sample of fab- 
ric, and see that you are supplied. 


THE SATURDAY 


Comfort Union Suits 
Woolen Underwear that is Genuinely Comfortable 


No. 2303—Blue Mix, Medium 
Weight. 

No. 1703— Natural Australian 

Wool, Medium Weight. 

No. 2103—Natural Australian 

Wool, Heavy Weight. 


W ool is the best non- 
conductor of heat used 
in textile manufacture 
and consequently many 
men prefer flannels for 
Winter underwear. 


Many have been un- 
able, however, to obtain 
woolen garments that 
do not irritate the skin 
and have concluded 
they can not wear un- 
derwear of this material 
with comfort. 


For such we are mak- 
ing three numbers of 
union suits of fine Aus- 
tralian Lambswool, 
with a slight admix- 
ture of cotton, which 
are exceedingly soft 
to the skin. 


These suits retail at from $4.00 to $7.00 and represent highest 
quality in union suits for men. Samples of fabric on request. 
With reasonable care in washing they will not shrink, and the 


last wearing will prove as comfortable as the first. 


Mentor Suits for men combine the maximum of comfort and 
service — no drawers to slip down, no shirt to crawl up, no double 
thickness about the waist—perfect fit— perfect satisfaction. 


Mentor Suits are sold everywhere. Buy from your 


home merchant who advertises them. 


They are made in many weights and fabrics— Cotton, Wool, and Silk and Wool— 
and sell from $1.00 upward. 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS, 515 Maple Street, MENTOR, OHIO 


—> 
—~ 
—— 


INSTRUMENTS 


A STOREKEEPERS ; 
S$ a If there is no reg- 
e 5 ular music store in 
your town, write 
Side Line yo :¥n, wre 
osition. Putina 
small stock of Strings, Sundries, etc., 
and secure valuable agency rights. 


I will send valuable information, catalogs, 
etc., free. Write on your business letterhead. 


A. J. KEEFE, Care LYON & HEALY, Chicago 


Are youabook lover? Then you 
will enjoy this book about books. 
You will send for it because it will give 
you more live information about authors, 
titles, bindings, and editions than you ever 
saw before in such concise form. 

You will want this book too because it quotes 


Clarkson’s Cut Prices 


on any book orset of books you may desire. 
I watch out for bankrupt sales, publishers’ 
over-stocks, etc. ,and my prices are frequently 
below cost of production, and always below the 
prices of my competitors. You will be surprised 
athow little good books cost when you order them 
from me. I ship on approval. Get this free book 
about books first—then you will be glad to buy. 

DAVID B. CLARKSON, 10 01 Clarkson Bldg.,Chicago, Ill. 


~AVES Money, Time and Labor. Cheaper and 
better than lath and plaster. The ONLY Wall 
Board combined with laths and Asphalt Mastic. 
Laths are necessary in 
Wall Board just as they 
arein old-fashioned plaster 
walls —to prevent wirp- 
ing and to insure solid, 
rigid, stiff, substantial 


Walls and Ceilings 


Bishopric Wall Board 
also isthe only Wall Board 
with a waterproof body. 
The Asphalt Mastic into 
which the laths are im- 
bedded is proof against 
dampness. Does away 
with all dirt and delays in 


ready for immediate occupancy. Ready at once for 
paint, paper or other decoration. Guaranteed not to 
shrink, warp or crack; also proof against dampness 
heat, cold, sound an 
vermin. Sold Under Our 
Money-Back Guarantee. 
Used for finishing new 
buildings of every descrip- 
tion; partitions in old 
buildings, attics, cellars, 
porches, laundries, 
garages, etc. It is the 
riginal Wall Board; con- 
struction patented, 


T. W. Haines, Carpenter and 
Contractor, Mounds, Ill., wrote 
Aug.15: ‘‘I have used 13 crates 
of Bishopric Wall Board, and 
the waste could be put ina hat.’’ 


building. Applied dry 4 
winterorsummer, Easily Dealers Write for 
nailed to studs. Building Attractive Proposition. 


Write today for prices, FREE booklet and sample of Bishopric Wall Board; also Bishopric Sheathing and Bishopric Ready Roofing. 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co., 22 East Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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witnessed or otherwise, is only legally valid 
and collectable if at least ten per cent has 
been paid on its face value. That is where 
I get my innings for the whole game, and I 
must say it has been a matter of constant 
surprise to me to find the number of com- 
panies that don’t know this simple legal fact. 

And what can the company do to me? 
Nothing! You see I always have the com- 
pany look up all my subscribers, and it is 
perfectly satisfied with them—at the time. 

As for getting anything back from me, 
that is impossible. The company would 
have to prove fraud or intent to defraud, 
and what proof have they got? Not a thing 
that would stand in court. What I spent 
was given to me to spend. 

The only way they can get me in a civil 
suit is to prove that I have been working 
for two or more companies at the same 
time and that the same people have signed 
subscriptions for all. And this is something 
I take care to prevent their finding out. 

You must remember that no stock sales- 
man ever guarantees results; he never 
promises that he will or can actually sell. 

He only agrees to try to sell stock—at 
the company’s expense—and to keep on 
trying as long as the company keeps on 
paying him. If the company fires him be- 
fore he gets any cash returns it assumes the 
responsibility of his failure; for he will then 
claim that he only needed a little more 
time—which the company refused—to close 
his prospects; and who can prove the 
contrary? 

The one way the company can really get 
a con man in this game is through the Post- 
office Department, on the charge of using 
the mails for the purposes of fraud. Letters 
answering the company’s advertisement 
for a salesman have been held by the Fed- 
eral Court to be ‘‘Come-ons.” Two men 
I know in New York went up the river 
not long ago for a year through mailing 
their reply instead of carrying it to the 
newspaper Office box. 


Schedulle 1K 


ERE is a wonderful sight to see—a 

sight halfway from A to Z, or near- 
about: it’s full of stars and dashes, and 
figures and lines and bars; it’s ornamented 
with sheep and lambs and puzzles and 
ciphers and cryptograms; it’s fuller of 
signs than the weather charts, and no man 
knows where it ends or starts; and you 
may look, but you must not touch, for it 
mustn’t be handled overmuch; and you 
may read it high and low, but the more you 
look the less you know; you may gaze 
from afar, but come not nigh, or the sheep 
will bleat and the wool will fly and the 
lambs will sicken and fade away —for this 
Marvelous Sight is Schedule K. 


ERE are some Wise Men, old and gray, 

who are bent and bowed over Schedule 
K; who wrinkle their brows and worry and 
fret as they’ve done for years—and they’re 
doing yet. They add, subtract and multi- 
ply, but they cannot solve it—how they 
try; they count the sheep and they reckon 
the lambs in squares and cubes and in 
milligrams; they weigh the wool and they 
mark each fleece; deduct, divide and then 
increase; extract square root and raise 
to N; advance, retreat—advance again; 
they put down one and carry two, and cal- 
culate as Wise Men do. The air is charged 
with gloom intense and the desk is strewn 
with rate per cents and ad valorems and 
eubie roots, and stockings and blankets 
and coats and suits. And this is the Pcr- 
manent Tariff Board that has studied and 
reckoned and figured and pored, and helvcd 
and quartered and doubled and dreamed, 
and bleached and combed and sheared and 
steamed, till the wool’s pulled over their 
eyes someway as they grope through the 
jungles of Schedule K. 


UT it’s all as simple as A, B, C, is this 
marvelous Schedule K to me; I merely 
add to the griefs I bear a half, three- 
quarters or double share: I multiply my 
ills, you see, divide my joys by two or three, 
subtract from my store of coats and hose, 
and wear odd fractions of old clothes; ex- 
tract the cube roots of my frills and raise to 
N my tailor’s bills; for Schedule K’s the 
divisor end, my income is the dividend, 
and the quotient —small as it can be—well, 
that’s my wardrobe, don’t you see? And 
Schedule K in my income goes just half of 
once; so I cut my clothes to the lowest 
terms and you'll plainly see that there’s 
very little left of me! —J. W. Foley. 


October 2 a 
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Maish Laminated Cotton Down Comforts 
are luxuriously warm —restfully light. Under 
them, you can sleep comfortably in the coldest 
weather, with windows wide open, getting 
the full benefit of the pure, fresh air—without | 
being depressed by heavy covers, 


Tofullyappreciatethislightnessand wa: | 
send for cross section of the Maish filling | 
shown above. With this we send you samples 

; 


1, 


of covering designs to match your bedroom. 


We have over 120 new designs in flowers and 
figures — plain and bordered —created exelu- 
sively by our ownartists. Write today for free 
samples and the cross section, with the nanie | 
of the nearest Maish dealer. . | 


THE Cnas, A, Matsu Co, 
1132-1142 Bank St., Cincinnati, O. 


Prices: Baby Comforts $1.25 to $2.50. Cribsize 
$1.50 in Maisaline to $3.50in Maisilk. Fullsize | 
comforts from $3.50 in Maisaline to $10 in Maisilk, 


Maish 


Laminated , Ctton-Down * 


Comforts 


LOOR your new home orre- = ™ 

floor your old one with hardwood 
at $10 and up per room, by the Colonial 
Method and save from $15 to $20 per room. 


e 
Cloud BARE 
are of best, standard quality Oak and Satin Walnut, | 
kiln dried to prevent shrinking, and accurately milled. 
over old floors or in new buildings, they add tone f 
property and dollars to its selling or renting value. — 
ple, sanitary and ornamental. Colonial Hardwood Fk 


represent the least cost of re-furnishing rooms, i 
tiful rugs cannot be properly displayed without them. 


Simple and Economical 


Installation simple and maintenance economical. 
floors or other woodwork need not be removed. Ano! 
carpenter or any one handy with tools can do the 1 
Suitable designs for irregularly shaped rooms furnished 

Materials sold FREIGHT PREPAID; safe del 
guaranteed; money refunded if not satisfactory, _ 
“Ay ‘ 


Z 


Write today for free samples of material 
and descriptive booklet, all sent prepaid. 


THE COLONIAL HARDWOOD FLOOR CO. 
49 Park Place, Cincinnati, O. . 


Sleep This REE | a 


jr ey lells You Hot 


—you may receive the benefits 
out-of-door sleeping at all seaso 
—the face only coming in conte 
with the crisp, out-door air—t 


da bateleiggh body enjoying all the comforts 
9 * a warm room, by using a — 


e ‘s , 
Walsh Window Tent 
Provided with awning and screen to protect sleeper from 
storms, cold or insects. Instantly adjusted to any window ' 
out nails or screws to mar woodwork. Every sleepin 
should be equipped with one. If notat 
your dealers, write for free _book— 
What Fresh Air Will Do. 
Recommended by 
Eminent Physicians 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


CABINET MFG. CO. 
309 Main St, Quincy, Ill 


= 


Study at Hom 
Graduate correspondence 
dents most successful at bar 
amination, Write today fo 
and free 112-pp. cat’g- 
your homea university. 
home-study law course: 
Our text prepared by de 
professors from the big 
leges — Harvard, Chicago 
= z Wis., Mich., Ia., Stanford 
others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business law © | 
La Salle Extension University, Box 2357, Chicag® 


: 
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One Pair 


A 


_ Excelsior Boy Scouts 
Two 


_ Equals 


of Ordinary Shoes 


! 


You will be simply amazed at the length 
time these boys’ shoes will wear. Yet 
tty are soft and fit like a glove. 
lis genuine Elk leather, tanned by our 
ret process. Soles are specially fast- 
d, can’t pull off, and will outwear two 
irsofordinary shoes. No linings. Great- 
¢ boys’ shoes ever made. 


uttle Boys’, Sizes 9 to 
4, $2.00. : 


ays’, Sizes 1 to 5%, 
hogs 

3ig Boys’ and Men's, 
Jres 6 to 10, 
§.00. 


Tolors— 
¢ve,Tan 
ot Black. 


“Faccelsior 
Boy Scouts’ 
Camp Shoe 


i = Other Styles 


Excelsior Boy Scouts’’ Shoes are also made 
i‘ Piker,” ‘ Parade,” ‘‘ Campaign” and other 
«les. In blucher, high-cut, button, etc. Select 
lick, tan and gun-metal calf. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Your dealer should have a full line of ‘‘Excel- 
ix Boy Scouts” Shoes. If you don't find them, 
op us a card and we will send FREE Booklet 
«th styles, etc. You can order direct from us and 
« guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


Look for the “Good Luck’? Charm 


“Swastika” Good Luck 

Charm attached to every 

pair of ‘‘ Excelsior Boy 

Scouts"? Shoes. Not 
genuine without the 
charm. Looks like 
gold. Won’t tarnish. 
Great for prizes at 
ball games, etc. 


Writetoday for 
“7 booklet or name 
of dealer. 


_ THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 
pt. 20 Portsmouth, Ohio 
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Three-Fold Bill-Fold 


ancard-case combined. Unusually thin and exceed- 
inj light. Made of genuine seal leather, dull finish 
ye soft and flexible. The highest class material and 
ymapehip throughout. Absolutely guaranteed. 
ey refunded if not satisfactory. If your dealer 
€a.ot supply you we will send direct on receipt of 
Pr ', $2.00, or in genuine morocco, $1.00. Black only. 
nd for booklet showing the full line of ‘‘ Masterpiece’’ 
en's Pocket Books—a wide range of prices, 50c to $4.50, but 
“Every piece a Masterpiece.”” 


Should stock the ‘‘ Masterpiece’’ line of 
Men’s Pocket Books for their best trade | * 


A.. Steinwee & Co., 491 Broadway, New York 
5 The Men's Pocket Book House 


Looks dead, butafter hour in water 
bursts into big, rick green, fernlike 
plant. Canbe driedand revivedany 
time; lasts years. To advertise us 
we'llsend a Mexican Resurrection 
Plant free (while they/ast)if you'll 
send 6c shipping cost. Will also send fine 
illustrated catalog of Indian and Mexican 
handicraft, full of Xmas hints. 


anaries best breeders 
» a gem; guar- 
25 cents; live arrival guaranteed. Address 


in Germany 
Songsters; price only $3. Makes 
a Bird Co., Dept. D, Des Moines, Iowa. 
, a] 


) Imported German From the very 93 
and every one 
‘Cheerful. Catalog free. Complete Bird 
« 
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ONE HUNDRED IN 
WUE IDARIK 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Suddenly she cut short the nervous out- 
break of suggestions and in the same firm 
voice continued: 

“Every one take his place about the 

table. That’s it. That will do.” 
_ The women, with the exception of the 
inscrutable Maude Lille, gazed hysterically 
from face to face while the men, compress- 
ing their fingers, locking them or grasping 
their chins, looked straight ahead fixedly 
at their hostess. 

Mrs. Kildair, having calmly assured 
herself that all were ranged as she wished, 
blew out two of the three candles. 

“T shall count one hundred, no more, no 
less,”’ she said. ‘Either I get back that 
ring or every one in this room is to be 
searched, remember.”’ 

Leaning over, she blew out the remaining 
candle and snuffed it. 

“One, two, three, four, five ——” 

She began to count with the inexorable 
regularity of a clock’s ticking. Inthe room 
every sound was distinct, the rustle of a 
dress, the grinding of a shoe, the deep, 
slightly asthmatic breathing of a man. 

“Twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, 
twenty-three ——”’ 

She continued to count, while in the 
methodic unvarying note of her voice there 
was a rasping reiteration that began to 
affect the company. A slight gasping 
breath, uncontrollable, almost on the verge 
of hysterics, was heard, and a man nerv- 
ously clearing his throat. 

“Forty-five, forty-six, forty-seven ——” 

Still nothing had happened. Mrs. 
Kildair did not vary her measure the slight- 
est, only the sound became more metallic. 

“Sixty-six, sixty-seven, sixty-eight, sixty- 
nine and seventy Ly 

Some one had sighed. 

“Seventy-three, seventy-four, seventy- 
five, seventy-six, seventy-seven de 

All at once, clear, unmistakable, on the 
resounding plane of the table was heard a 
slight metallic note. 

“The ring!” 

It was Maude Lille’s quick voice that had 
spoken. Mrs, Kildair continued to count. 

“Eighty-nine, ninety, ninety-one ——” 

The tension became unbearable. Two 
or three voices protested against the need- 
less prolonging of the torture. 

“Ninety-six, ninety-seven, ninety-eight, 
ninety-nine and one hundred.” 

A match sputtered in Mrs. Kildair’s 
hand. and on the instant the company 
craned forward. In the center of the table 
was the sparkling sapphire and diamond 
ring. Candles were lit, flaring up like 
searchlights on the white accusing faces. 

“Mr. Cheever, you may give it to me,”’ 
said Mrs. Kildair. She held out her hand 
without trembling, a smile of triumph on 
her face, which had in it for a moment an 
expression of positive cruelty. 

Immediately she changed, contemplating 
with amusement the horror of her guests, 
staring blindly from one to another, seeing 
the indefinable glance of interrogation that 
passed from Cheever to Mrs. Cheever, 
from Mrs. Jackson to her. husband, and 
then without emotion she said: 

“Now that that is over we can have a 
very gay little supper.” 


When Peters had pushed back his chair, 
satisfied as only a trained raconteur can be 
by the silence of a difficult audience, and 
had busied himself with a cigar, there was 
an instant outcry. : 

“I say, Peters, old boy, that is not all!” 

“‘ Absolutely.” 

“The story ends there?”’ 

“That ends the story.” 

“But who took the ring?”’ 

Peters extended his hands in an empty 
gesture. 

“What! 

“Never.” 

“No clew?” 

None.” 

“‘T don’t like the story,” said De Gollyer. 

“Tt’s no story at all,” said Steingall. — 

“Permit me,” said Quinny in a didactic 
way; ‘‘it is a story, and it is complete. In 
fact, I consider it unique because it has 
none of the banalities of a solution and 
leaves the problem even more confused than 
at the start.” : 

“TI don’t see ” began Rankin. s 

“Of course you don’t, my dear man, 
said Quinny crushingly. ‘‘ You do not see 


- 


It was never found out?” 
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£ that counts 


The purpose of any car is travel. 
Of course you want your automo- 
bile to look well, but most any car 
can be made to meet this requirement. 
After all, it is the motor that will make 
your automobile satisfactory or otherwise. 
The car that carries. 


THE 


(and a score of the representative makes of American cars do carry it) climbs hills 
and fords streams as easily and as surely as it negotiates the level stretches of the 
boulevards. It is obedient to the slightest touch at the throttle, leaping forward or 
coming to a dead stop at the will of the driver. It makes no noise, no fuss, no com- 
plaining whimper or labored chugging. It just goes and goes and goes, carrying 
you over the ground with the strength of a giant and the freedom of the winds. 

When you buy a car look well to its finish and style, but look even more carefully 
under the hood. If you find a Rutenber Motor there you may be confident that the 
car is essentially right. No other motor can give such prestige to a car. 


You would be surprised to know how many 
owners are replacing their original engines with 
Rutenber Motors. As soon as you begin to have 
motor trouble of your own you will save money and 
service by doing the same. 


Send coupon today for our Booklet. Be- 
sides giving the names of the cars that carry 
Rutenber Motors, it will make you motor-wise. 


THE WESTERN MOTOR CO. 
Dept. 2 Marion, Ind. 


The Western Motor Co. 
Dept. 2, Marion, Ind. 


Please send your booklet, ‘‘Satisfaction Under 
the Hood.” 


NAME 
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Fashion Dictates 


a 


(Guaranteed) 


Caps for 


Winter 


and rightly, for there is no head-wear as 
i! 7 pretty, as neat, or as graceful. Made in all 
colors and combinations, over one hundred and fifty Jfeiteight (guaranteed) styles to select 
from. Ask your dealer to show you Jeitzight (guaranteed) Caps, and insist on seeing the 
Siikzight (guaranteed) ticket. Absolutely Guaranteed for Six Months. 


Every Cap is protected by a binding guarantee that entitles you 
to a New Cap if it does not give Six Months satisfactory service. 


The Cap on the girl is No. 232, price $1.00. All The Cap on the boy is No. 151, price $1.00. 
Worsted Cap, very attractive design, rosettes on each Our famous seamless Shaker-Knit made of heavy 
side. Madein plain white or white with colored rosettes. | Worsted yarn, finished entirely by hand. 


Above Styles Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


Send for our booklet ‘‘Sensible Headwear” showing splendid “ Knit-right” (guaranteed) 
styles in colors. Your name on a postal card is all that is necessary. Address Dept. J. 


GREAT WESTERN KNITTING COMPANY 


Established 1881 MILWAUKEE, WIS. New York Office—366 BROADWAY 


50 


of 


Specialties 


When the box has been opened, 
imagine that you are going to taste 
the daintiest morsels that ever tickled 
your palate. 
rich, appetizing, and at the same time 
thoroughly pure and wholesome. 
nibble a Clover Leaf, for example—you 
will not be disappointed. The trend of 
your thought will be, ‘“‘I wonder how 
they are made. 
buy them.”’ 
How does it taste? 


Nowtry the others. You will find them entirely different, 
yet each is equally enticing. No taste can be so exacting 
that it will not delight in these unusual dainties. 


There are many Sunshine Specialties, all made in the 
lightest, brightest, and cleanest bakery that your imagina- 
tion can picture. 
“Bakery with a Thousand Windows.” 


Send a Postal for the Sunshine Taste-Box 


Simply write your name and address and that of your 
grocer, and we will send you Free by return mail, postpaid, 
a package of Sunshine Specialties, including Clover Leaves, 
Hydrox, and other toothsome morsels. 
then supply you with the kinds that you like best. For sale 
packed carefully and daintily in tins, also by the pound. 
Remember the name “Sunshine.”’ 


Joose-Wres Biscuit (0. 321 CAUSEWAY ST. 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


THE SATURDAY 


Send a Postal 


for the Sunshine Taste- 
Box containing five choice 
examples of delicious 


Think of them as delicate, 


Then 


I wonder where I can 


Literally baked in the Sunshine in the 


Your grocer will 


BOSTON,MASS. 


Send Your 


8 Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


iNew Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste— Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor, 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 75c and Up 


Ours is the largest factory of its kind 

in America. Established 37 years. 

‘\ Originators of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
(Grand Prizes at 3 World’s Fairs.) 


We Pay Freight 


Old carpets are worth money; 
don’t throw yours away. 


Ze, 
' FREE Write today for book 


of designs in colors, 
prices and full information. 


, OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. 11, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


Your Old Safety Razor Blades 
Do Not Throw Away We will resharpen them for 
2% cents each. Your money back if we don’t please you. 


CARR’S SAFETY RAZOR DEPT., Lowell, Mass. 


Do you want a business? Here’s one for you—Ten-Pinnett, the 
sensation of the times—an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
sized ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. A healthy, uplift- 
ing bowling game—a fun-producing exercise that old and young, rich 
and poor, go wild over when there’s achancetoplay. Many owners 
of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a month on an 
original investment of $200.00, and no operating expenses other 
than rent. It’s the game that pays for itself in a jiffy. You have 


Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 


You have sighed hundreds 
of times to be in business for 
yourself. Grasp the oppor- 
tunity —one without the re- 
sponsibilities of the everyday 
business man. Our pay-as-it- 
earns plan is the most above- 
board, original and liberal ever 
devised. If you want that eager 
money in your locality send for 
our plan tonight—before some- 
one beats you to it. (43) 


Ten-Pinnett Company 
401 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, 
Etc., and Information of Intense 
Interest to Inventors, send 8c 


Es Postage for our new 128-p. book. 
R.S.& A.B, LACEY, Dept.35, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Hay e your Ove coat 


OUR 5000 DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
| ARE READY TO TAKE YOUR MEASURE. 
‘frauss Brother 
MASTER TAILORS} 


CHICAGO 


EVENING POST 


that any solution would be commonplace, 
whereas no solution leaves an extraordinary 
intellectual problem.”’ 
“How so?” 
“Tn the first place,’ 


” said Quinny, pre- 


‘paring to annex the topic, “whether the 


situation actually happened or not, which 
is in itself a mere triviality, Peters has con- 
structed it in a masterly way, the proof of 
which is that he has made me listen. Ob- 
serve, each person present might have 
taken the ring—Flanders, a broker, just 
come a cropper; Maude Lille, a woman on 
the ragged side of life in desperate means; 
either Mr. or Mrs. Cheever, suspected of 
being card sharps—very good touch that, 
Peters, when the husband and wife glanced 
involuntarily at each other at the end— 
Mr. Enos Jackson, a sharp lawyer, or his 
wife about to be divorced; even Harris, 
concerning whom, very cleverly, Peters has 
said nothing at all to make him quite the 
most suspicious of all. There are, there- 
fore, seven solutions, all possible and all 
logical. But beyond this is left a great 
intellectual problem.” 

““How so?”’ 

“Was it a feminine or a masculine action 
to restore the ring when threatened with a 
search, knowing that Mrs. Kildair’s clever 
expedient of throwing the room in the dark 
made detectionimpossible? Wasit awoman 
who lacked the necessary courage to con- 
tinue, or was it a man who repented his 
first impulse? Is a man or is a woman the 
greater natural criminal?” 

“A woman took it, of course,” said 
Rankin. 

“On the contrary, it was a man,” said 
Steingall, ‘‘for the second action was more 
difficult than the first.” 

“A man, certainly,’ said. De Gollyer. 
“The restoration of the ring was a logical 
decision.” 

“You see,” said Quinny triumphantly, 
“personally I incline to a woman for the 
reason that a weaker feminine nature is 
peculiarly susceptible to the domination of 
her own sex. There you are. We could 
meet and debate the subject year in and 
year out and never agree.” 

“T recognize most of the characters,” 
said De Gollyer with a little confidential 
smile toward Peters. ‘‘Mrs. Kildair, of 
course, is all you say of her—an extraor- 
dinary woman. The story is quite charac- 
teristic of her. Flanders, I am not sure of, 
but I think I know him.” 

“Did it really happen?” asked Rankin, 
who always took the commonplace point 
of view. 

“Exactly as I have told it,” said Peters. 

“The only one I don’t recognize is 
Harris,” said De Gollyer pensively. 

“Your humble servant,’ said Peters, 
smiling. 

The four looked up suddenly with a 
little start. 

“What!” said Quinny, abruptly confused. 
““You—you were there?”’ 

“‘T was there.” : 

The four continued to look at him with- 
out speaking, each absorbed in his own 
thoughts, with a sudden ill ease. 

A club attendant with a telephone slip 
on a tray stopped by Peters’ side. He ex- 
cused himself and went along the porch, 
nodding from table to table. 

“Curious chap,” said De Gollyer mu- 
singly. 

“Eixtraordinary.”” 

The word was like a murmur in the group 
of four, who continued watching Peters’ 
trim disappearing figure in silence, without 
looking at one another—with a certain ill 
ease. 


’ 


? 


Long-Distance Nerve 


HE city editor of one of the New York 

afternoon papers has a wonderful nose 
for news, but is lacking somewhat in a 
sense of humor. Once he sent a new re- 
porter up to Harlem to put certain personal 
questions to a gentleman named Flanna- 
gan, whose wife had eloped with a grocery 
clerk. An hour passed and then the new 
reporter called up his city editor on the 
telephone, and in a trembling, shaken voice 
he said: — 

“Mr. Blank, I’m nearly killed. I told 
Flannagan what you told me to ask him, 
and he choked me andstruck me and kicked 
me all the way down three flights of steps. 
And he says that if I dare to come back he 
will kill me.” 

“Look here,’’ shouted the city editor; 
“vou go back and find that man Flannagan 
and tell him he can’t intimidate me!”’ 


* 
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It is not necessary to wear ¢ 
that are freakish in appeara 
just because you are obliged | 
wear double-vision lenses. : 


KRYPTOK 
LENSES — 


(Worn by over 200,000 people) 
have all the good qualities of the 
old-fashioned double-vision le 
and none of their faults. They | 
exactly like regular single-vi 
lenses, yet afford perfect vision 
both far and near. 

Your Optician Can Supply You — 


Kryptok Lenses can be put into any 
frame or mounting, or into your old o 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


fully explaining Kryptok Lenses and 
taining many facts of interest and impo 
tance to every person who wears glass 


KRYPTOK COMPANY 
105 East 23d Street New York 


the shoe lace | 


Of course, 
you’re ina 
hurry! And 
likely you get | 
angry and ex-— 
cited and say— 
Never mind. | 
Get a pair of 


“NF10” 
Shoe Laces | 


and you won't be troubled again. 

Stand a strain of 200 lbs. to the foot _ 
without breaking. Patented fast- 
color tips that won’t come off. 


Guaranteed 6 months 


10 cents per pair, but worth many 
times that price in the satisfaction 
they give. Black or tan—four 
lengths for men’s and women’s high 
shoes. At all shoe, dry-goods and 
men’s furnishing stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, don’t take 
a substitute—send 10 cents 
to us. Write for booklet 
showing complete line, 


Nufashond 
Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. A, Reading, Pa. 


Makers of the famous 
Nufashond Silk Oxford 
Laces and Corset Laces 


TO INTRODUCE THE = 
Celebrated “LENOX” Br: 


FOR MEN, WOMEN and C 


ee One Box of 6 Pairs 


Guaranteed Fine Grade Mecco Hose S¢%) 


for One Dollar (Extraordinary Value). Men 0 
black, tan,navy,grey. Ladies—Black, tan.St 

We guarantee no holes in toe or heel 
months or New Ones Free. Obtainal 
through our accredited agents or direct. — 

We refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or any 
in New York City. 


Lenox Silk Works, Desk K, 5 West 31stSt., NewY 
Field Representatives Wanted in Every Coun! 
Splendid income assured. 


Tana 


a/\AL A BI 
Sill 


ii SHOE: 


By ] D 
ma a i 


The Toe-Morrow—an 
exclusive Florsheim 
style. Many others as 
snappy—a complete line— 
extreme and conservative 
models. 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet “* The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,”” 
showing styles that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
~ Chicago U.S. A. 


The Toe-Morrew 


raphers: 


ag waste time in sharpening wooden pencils. 


Blaisdell rata. 


_. 
te the “shorthand”’ way of always having a perfect 
encil point. They can be sharpened as much quicker 
an wooden pencils as shorthand is quicker than long 
and. Simply nick the paper with a pin or a knife 
oint, or even a pen, and pull off a strip of paper. 
laisdell Pencil leads are as far superior to ordinary 
vads as their ease of sharpening is ahead of wooden 
encils. They are smooth, even and gritless, made 
vom imported Bavarian graphite. 
laisdell Pencils can be had in any degree of hard- 
, with or without rubber tips. 5c each, 2 for 5c, 
for Se and ic each. We also make a complete line 
better’’ erasers. If your stationer cannot supply 
‘0, write for one of our special offers. 
_ Mfer No. 1, 10c, 3 assorted high grade lead pencils. 
’ 0. 2, 25c, 3 assorted high grade pencils and 
crayons. Offer No. 3, 50c, 6 assorted high grade 
with extra thick leadsand 6 crayonsof different 


e 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL COMPANY 
_ 4500 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


os . 
‘hs Sl Brandt’s Newly Patented Automatic Razor 
ot Stropper. The invention that puts a perfect edge 
ony, razor in 20 seconds. Works automatically. For 
OED style razors or SAFETY Blades. Makes one blade 
| Tasta year. Any one can use it. Guaranteed for life. 


Harry Bartow sold 40 stroppers 
ini8hrs, 15min. You can doas 
well. No selling experience needed. 
Tt sells itself. Every man wants one. 
T Be the first in your locality. Write for 
, 3 Prices, terms and territory. Be quick. 
|_A-BRANDT CUTLERY CO.,84 West Broadway, NewYork 
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ROCKEFELLER AND 
HIS STANDARD 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


What adequacy is, he has demonstrated. 
There are trusts for market profit and trusts 
for industrial development. American pe- 
troleum has occupied ‘the civilized world 
and penetrated the uncivilized. Barbarous 
peoples have been educated, by the tank 
steamer and the five-gallon can, to the use 
of oil pumped in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
California. In conflict with the largest and 
best vitalized capital of the Old World, at 
home with its greatest oilfields, American 
mineral oil has blazed its way, facing igno- 
rance and prejudice apparently hopeless. 
The available world has been treated as one 
market. Profits scored in its interiors have 
been expended on and beyond the frontiers. 

_That American oil should be the house 
oil has been the one object kept in view, to 
which profits on sidelines were rigidly sub- 
ordinated. Methods such as selling lamps 
in China and Japan for seven and a half 
cents which it has cost eleven cents to man- 
ufacture are only made possible by a syn- 
thesis of the powers of production. And 
the honor and consequent emolument of 
conceiving—even though the conception 
was gradual—and successfully proving the 
great, new business principle of concentra- 
tion and combination belong to its founder. 
Consolidated wealth energizes large enter- 
prises. His is the supremacy of that excep- 
tional minority of commercial instincts that 
has created industrial revolutions that by 
massed millions make nations powerful; 
and in him resided an organizing and direc- 
tive genius of an order that no other 
country has produced. 


Rockefeller Like Emerson 


The widely distant geographic depositories 
of the nation’s oil wealth, the volume of 
capital employed and the prominence of 
petroleum and its related products in export 
trade constitute it a national industry. 
The Standard Oil Company’s ascendency 
consists in a solidarity approached by no 
other commercial organization, creating a 
most completely fortified enterprise of pro- 
duction and distribution—and in a system 
unprecedented in its effectiveness for build- 
ing its own business and destroying that 
of others. 

Rockefeller’s transition from the world 
of getting to that of giving has been unique. 
Not only because of the channels through 
which came his accumulation but also be- 
cause of his temperament, popular acclaim 
is slow to recognize the nobility of his well- 
doing. By disposition a humorless, even 
taciturn, man, without sympathy or emo- 
tion, his gifts have been an application of 
the same business principle that created the 
liquid capital that vivified them. Not the 
nourishing of competitive charities, the off- 
spring of love and tenderness and local 
patriotism, but concentrated and codpera- 
tive giving to wisely selected or created 
institutions has conferred upon his philan- 
thropy a national character. He has been 
not only a benefactor but a creator of bene- 
factors where he has financially befriended. 

Nevertheless, the public refuses to forget 
that thousands of individual industries 
were ruined to pay the bill. 

These echoes of an episode mustend. It 
has been my fortune to have had transient 
personal contact with our two greatest 
minds—Ralph Waldo Emerson and John 
Davison Rockefeller—both arctic person- 
alities: one, the most noble, ethical force 
that has ever appeared on this continent; 
the other, a translator of ethics into insti- 
tutions that tend to revolutionize philan- 
thropy—the founder of a most complex and 
formidable business aggregation and the 
originator of the most effectual commercial 
resolvent in the history of the world— 
who wrought among stupendous material 
difficulties with the certainty of a perfect 
mechanism. 
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Manufacturers of Asbestos 
and Magnesia Products, 


Kansas City 
ngeles 


Milwaukee 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
Dallas 


Detroit 


Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., 


From $50 to $75. 
starts youand you |] 


$25 And more per night 
a May be made exhibit- 
ing with our machine in halls, schools, 
churches, theaters, etc., in your own 
and surrounding towns. We furnish 
everything—rent films, too. Onlya 
small payment required to get thisnew 
andunexcelled machine. Balance may 
be paid in easy installments. Write 
for particulars, P. & W. Sales Co., 
803 Temple Court Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


may earn as much 
in 1 or 2 nights. 


La~ 


7) 


tions to insure best results. 


the gallon. 


A Quarter Century 
of Perfect 
Roofing Service 


During the 25 years that J-M Asbestos Roofing has 
been on plant of The Johns-Pratt Co., Hartford, Conn., 
(above illustrated), they never painted this roofing or gave 
it the slightest attention. 


“The Standard of Quality” 
Fire-proof — Weather-proof—Acid-proof 


Keeps buildings warm in Winter and cool in Summer. 
Sold by most dealers; or sold direct if not at your dealer's. 
Write for specimen of curious Asbestos rock and 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
ASBESTOS 


Minneapolis 
New York 


For Canada—The Canadian H. W. Johns-Manville Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man., 


Sherwin-Williams Paint (Prepared) (S W P) isa 
most durable and most economical paint which 
gives uniformly good results. 
from pure lead, pure zinc, pure linseed oil and 
the necessary coloring pigments and driers thor- 
oughly mixed and ground in scientific propor- 
It spreads easiest 
under the brush, saves the painter’s time, and 
covers the greatest number of square feet to 
It is made in one quality only, the 
very best, and can be bought in 48 colors 
together with black and white. 


S W P is made 


Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 
Electrical Supplies, Etc. 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 


Seattle 
St. Louis 


rleans 


Vancouver, B. C. 1488 


Send postal for 1912 Book illustrating over 


Wood Designs FREE 


—a complete variety of novel, artistic patterns 
for pyrographic decoration; also information on 


(oe) —a new, beautiful decoration 
ie for burnt wood producing the 

carved wood effect, originated 
XO by us. We manufacture everything 


for burning wood. Wesave you 50%. 


¥F. F. RICK & Co., 639 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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ATHLETIC 


SUSPENDERS 


Onsale a 

in over q a 
7,000 
cities and p air 


towns. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


HESE suspenders are so strain-free and back-easy, 
that wearing them, you feel susfenderless. They move 
with a velvety glide—never droop—‘“‘ stay put.’” 

For the price of ome pair of fifty-cent suspenders 
youcan buy ¢wo pairs of ‘UTICA ATHLETIC 
SUSPENDERS.,”’ And,—they're guaranteed for 

a year. Sent by mail on receipt of 25c, if your 
dealer hasn’ tthem, 


UTICA SUSPENDER CO., 341 Columbia St., Utica, N.Y. 
Canadian Mfrs.: Imperial Glove Co.,Ltd.,Hamilton,Ont. 


72-page monthly 
magazine for six 
|.mos. and Keith’s 
+} book of Bunga- 
‘| lows and cottages. 


100 PLANS 
FREE 


Keith's Magazine 


No, 1311—$2200. One of the 215 =e, recognized 


ing and decorating artistic homes. Each issue contains 8 to 10 
plans by leading architects. Subscription §2. 


Get KEITH’S BIG PLAN BOOKS WITH A REPUTATION. $1 each. 
215 Bungalows and Cottages. | 175 Plans cstg. so800 to $6000, 
200 Plans cstg. $2000 to $4000, | 125 6000 and up. 
1755 7s" ** 4000 to 5000.]100 ‘* Cement and Brick. 
Any one of these $1 Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 
M, L, KEITH, 690 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


\25c 
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Teompeton | 


[Use MENNEN’ S sonar 
| Toilet Powder 


and insist upon your barber using 


it also. It is antiseptic and will as- i 


sist in preventing many of the skin 

diseases often contracted. Sold 

everywhere or mailed for 25c. 
Sample box for 4c stamp . 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N. J. 


Here is the engine to do your work. Uses only 
a gallon of gasoline a day. Pumps all the water the 
average farm uses, for a cent a day. 

A hundred or more economies in your everyday work 
will suggest themselves when you have a 

STURDY JACK 2H. P. PUMPER 
Air-cooled or hopper-cooled, 

Write for our four engine books and learn 
howtojudgean engine. Don'tbe fooled with _, 
cheap engines that have to be propped up. _& 


Jacobson Machine Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Warren, Pa. 


The Higher 


Education 


Professor Newton Flinders burned his cer- 
ebrum to cinders with the oil of midnight 
study, and was haggard, thin and wan; 

The degrees that he appended to his name 
were hardly ended when you'd used wp 
all the letters and the alphabet was gone; 

His distinctions would bedazzle—he was 
learned to a frazzle, and the learning he 
possessed was more than any man could 
need. 

He was Concentrated Knowledge—he was 
Quintessence of College—he was Satu- 
rated Extract of the Information Seed; 

He was Wisdom Sublimated, Clarified, Pre- 
cipitated, till a grain of him would leaven 
near a whole community ; 

He was Quadruply Extracted, Boiled, Con- 
centrated, Reacted, Double-Tinctured Oil 
of pe i eae was no such man 
as he. 


Now Professor Mike McCarty was likewise 
a learned party—but his knowledge was 
of muscles, and he had it and to spare; 

But just as to which professor was the greater 
or the lesser I shall not debate, for truly 
it is none of my affair. 

This Professor Mike McCarty ran a School- 
to-Make-Y ou-Hearty, and he advertised 
extensively in papers far and near; 

So Professor Newton Flinders, with his 
cerebrum in cinders, sought his brother- 
educator for the summer of one year. 

And celebrities uncounted he discovered who 
amounted to as much in worlds of matter 
as he did in that of mind; 

For he found Fistic Aggressors who were just 
as much professors in the world that he 
had come to as the one he left behind. 

Professor Pat McGuire bade him hold his 
fists up higher and then sent a stream 
of crimson down by getting through his 
guard; 

Professor Dan O’Grady took him out where 
it was shady and then locked a Nelson on 
him and upset him rather hard. 


Professor Mickey Dooley found his pins to 
be unruly; so he set him the example of 
a thousand skips of rope. 

Professor Shamus Slattery, the star of some 
old battery, hurled baseballs fiercely at 
him and declared it ‘‘ Just the dope!” 

Professor Tim McSwatter was his tutor in 
the water, and he left him—wet and gasp- 
ing—wrecked and stranded on the shore; 

And they slapped him and they rubbed him, 
and they steamed him and they scrubbed 
him, till his brain was quite forgotten, 
since his muscles were so sore. 

Professor Mike McCarty, dean of all this 
learned party, and emeritus professor of 
the Manly Art of Swings, 

Would clinch and uppercut him, would 
cross-counter him and butt him, and 
teach him how to lead and duck, and 
other brutal things; 

And when the day was dying they would 
leave him somewhere lying in the grass, 
where winds might blow on him and 
showers on him fall. 

And when he had partaken weeks of cabbage, 
beans and bacon, he began straightway 
forgetting that he had a mind at all. 


In September or October came a giant man 
and sober to the Flinders chair in college, 
and his voice was fierce and bold; 

He had such a breadth of shoulders as would 
awe student beholders, and his class in 
mathematics was not like the class of old: 

“Uppercut it, Jenks!” he shouted. “Get a 
Nelson lock aboutit! Duck that swing— 
it’s making at you—Hit it right between 
the eyes!”’ 

“Jones, you're breaking ground—now quit 
it! Step up close and hit it! Hit it! 
Cross-counter now, and lead your left 
and take it by surprise!” 

“Smith, grab that first equation and hang on 
like all creation! Now lift it by the leg, 
Old Boy, and pin its shoulders down!”’ 

“O'Malley, stand up closer! Hit that X 
right in the nose, sir; then land on Y 
with your left glove! Now—strangle- 
hold it, Brown!” 

For, signed by Prof. McCarty, of the School- 
to-Make-Y ou-Hearty, he had an ornate 
diploma, framed in some such words as 
these: 

“Passed by McGuire, McNalley, Dooley, 
Grady and O’ Malley— McCarty’ s Hearty 
Faculty—with honors and degrees!”’ 


October 21, 19) 


Daintily 
Dutch 


Holland Rusk is 


uniquein foods. { H} 
The idea comes 
from Holland — 
the land of the best 
bakers. And it’s the 
tastiest thing Hbolland’s best 
bakers ever conceived. 


HOLLAND 
RUSK 


are good a hundred different ways — 
or more. Try them as they come 
or with butter, jam or jelly—with | 
poached eggs, soups, salads, Welsh — 
Rarebit. Every new way is a delight- 


grocer today. 12 golden disks ft 
10 cents. Serve this daintily Dute 
Delicacy tomorrow SURE. 


Holland Rusk Co., Holland, Mich. 


SS 


need not b 
expensive 
tobe 
beautiful 


Trade-Mark 


DUCK NG ; 
FLEECE 


though very inexpensive, is soft and delightful 
to wear. Made in most beautiful colorings 
and designs suitable for every age and com- 
plexion. It’s ideal for dressing soc 
kimonos and bathrobes. 


Never more than 15c a yard 
27 inches wide 


Be sure you get the genuine i Fleece. 
to see the name Merrimack Duckling Fleece ai 
Md duckling on the back of the selvage. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


MERRIMACK MFG. CO. 
12 Dutton Street Lowell, Mass. | 


SHORTHAND 


‘IN 30 Days GUARANTEED 


A short cut to success is yours. Every business and pro 
man or woman—every boy and girl—should know sho! 
positively guarantee to teach you with perfect success, right in} 
own home by mail, 27 on12y 30 days. Thousands of successful: 
prove that we can ‘do it. FREE BOOK—*‘Shorthand in 30) 
tells every detail of this wonderful new method, Tells how 
easily learn the system that is 50 years ahead of the rest, in 
spare time. Just a postal brings the facts. Address 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 942 Chicago Opera House Block, 


iy) Yok NMNEAPOLIS” | 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Makes temperature right day and night by automatically 
regulating the dampers. With this device you have no 
extremes of temperature, save fuel and enjoy comfort. 
Applied to Hot Water, Hot Air, Steam 
or Natural Gas Heating. 
The standard for 28 years. Sold by the heating trade 
everywhere under positive guarantee of satisfaction. 
Send for booklet. WM. R. SWEATT, Sec’y <j 
. . a > ‘id 
General Offices, 705 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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)AGame That Gives 
[Pleasure to Everyone | 


There is no more exhilarating or interest- 
ing home entertainment than a family game 


of Pool or Billiards. Witha 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


parents and children will find mutual interest and 
recreation. Itis wonderful howit enlivens the home 
atmosphere by adding a new and absorbing interest, 
in which the whole family can participate. 


$100 DOWN 


Prices, $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc. 
Terms, $1.00 or more down and a small amount 
a ai depending upon style and size of Table 


jected. 

Burrowes Tables are made in a variety of styles and 
sizes, They are scientifically constructed and adapted 
to the most expert play. Finest workmanship and 
finish. Cues, balls and full equipment free. 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE— On receipt of 
first deposit we will ship table. Try it one week in your 
home. If not satisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will promptly refund your deposit. Send today for 
jllustrated catalog showing various styles, with full 
information as to prices, terms, etc, 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 803 Center St., Portland, Me. 


Billiard ana Po 


It’s risky ! 

You can’t tell by 
looking at it, how soon 
an unnamed tooth- 
brush will betray your 
confidence. 


Sometimes it will 
sting you with loose 
__ bristles the first chance 
it gets. 

Go to your dealer and 
say ‘‘Brisco-Kleanwell’’— 
_ the toothbrush with the 
fine flexible Russian bris- 
| tles that stay and stay 


and stay. 
Brisco -Kleanwell 


Toothbrush 


, Sold by accommodating shops 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
— 38 W. 33d St., New York 


Gveighing up to 100 Ibs.) with 
Moore Push devices. Their 


tool-tempered steel points will 
not disfigure plaster walls. 


| Moore Push-Pins 


glass heads, steel points. Try them for 
calendars, small pictures, etc. Push them 
in;nohammering. Nos. 1 and 2, % doz. 10c. 
Moore Push-less Hangers (brasshooks, 
Steel points inclined downward) will support 
hall-racks, Mirrors, etc. No moulding re- 
quired; no picture wire need show. Easily 
Put up. No. 25 (holds 20 lbs.) % doz. 10c; 
No. 28 (100 Ibs.) % doz. 10c. 

Moore Push Thumbtacks, needle-like points 
firmly embedded in flat brass heads, useful every- 
where, 3 sizes, Nos. 31, 32 and 33, 1 doz. 10c. At 
Stationery, hardware, photo stores or by mail. 

Send 2c stamp for samples. 


PUSH-PIN CO., 1110 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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toward the triangle dominated by the gothic 
spire of Peace Hall. The crush in which the 
motor had been caught began to extricate 
itseli by degrees. He heard his wife’s voice 
as she leaned forward and spoke to the 
chauffeur, but he did not hear what she 
said. The machine shuddered in its vitals, 
honked a brazen warning and began to draw 
skillfully out of the ruck. The next mo- 
ment it had started at full speed in the di- 
rection of the triangle. It reached the 
gracious shadows of Peace Hall just as the 
end of the procession was vanishing into 
the great entrance. There the car stopped. 

Go right ahead, George!’”’ Bennington 
ordered sharply. 

The chauffeur half turned uneasily in his 
seat, confused by the conflict of orders. It 
was Helen who answered with the calm 
manner of a woman who knows what she 
wants and is in the act of getting it: 

“We're going in, Bion.” 

“T_T couldn’t, Helen.’ 

“Why not?” 

“ Because—because I don’t belong,’ he 
protested under his breath. 

“Please—please, Bion! 
you’ve promised me!”’ 

It occurred to him with the suddenness 
of a revelation that, above all things in the 
world, he would like to be with that ‘‘com- 
pany of scholars” within those brick walls. 
Yet he dreaded totake the step which would 
constitute a reversal of the habit of half a 
lifetime. The pressure of events was be- 
coming strong, however. The chauffeur 
had opened the door. Helen had risen and 
was holding out her hand to be helped down. 
He lifted himself heavily from his seat — 
and the next moment he had passed with 
her into the cool cathedral gloom of Peace 
Hall. 

“Oh, Bion, isn’t it lovely!” 

He discerned, by a subtle sense of intu- 
ition, that the exclamation sounded hollow 
on her lips. For a moment he wondered 
what had caused her air of strange preoc- 
cupation. She seemed to be glancing about 
her with uncertain, furtive nervousness as 
they moved slowly with the crowd through 
the great groined-ceiled hall, with the sol- 
emn glory of stained-glass windows cast- 
ing mellow rays upon the marble panels 
that bore the university’s roster of special 
honor—the names of her sons who had died 
that their country might remain one and 
indivisible. Suddenly he saw a faint, 
frightened smile upon Helen’s face. Out 
of the crush at the entrance to the theater 
came the frock-coated figure of Hartley 
Hammond, marshal’s baton in hand. He 
pushed his way deftly straight toward them. 

“Why, Bion, I’m delighted —delighted!”’ 
And he thrust the baton under his arm and 
stretched out both hands in welcome. 
“Better hurry,” he added urgently. “I’m 
afraid the seats are all taken.” 

At the door he paused with an air 
of uncertainty, looked round, turned to 
Bennington and whispered in a stage aside: 

“By Jove! old man, I don’t see for the 
life of me how I’m going to seat you.” 

Bennington did not notice the look of 
reassurance that traveled swiftly from 
Hammond’s eyes to Helen’s, nor yet the 
happy content that glowed in her face in 
response. He heard the secretary’s dark 
foreboding with a sense of relief. Chance 
was working in his favor. There were no 
seats to be had; therefore he could with- 
draw gracefully and go his way. Suddenly 
the secretary spoke again with resonant 
buoyancy: 

“Hold on—the very thing!” 

He nodded commandingly and led the 
way to two vacant places at the end of the 
first row of seats facing the platform. 

“My, but you were lucky! So long, old 
man—see you later,’’ he concluded cheer- 
fully as he moved away with the pressing 
air of a man who had important business 
elsewhere. ’ 

Bennington sank to the oaken bench with 
a sense of coldness—a quick, troubled flut- 
ter in his breast. His breath seemed to 
come hard. He fervently wished himself 
miles away —as far as the width of the con- 
tinent—from this assemblage to which he 
felt himself a stranger; for this was the 
festival of the Cherishing Mother whom 
he had renounced, the feast of learning to 
which he had come on false pretenses. 

He felt the moisture springing to his fore- 
head. It seemed to him that the gaze of 


Remember; 
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It is Like a Lash 

Across a Woman’s Face: 
Said a Man When He Read 
Mr. Kipling’s New Poem 


It is a ‘‘woman’s poem,”’ called ‘‘The Female 
of the Species.”’ 


With a sting that fairly bites, Mr. Kipling lashes 
a type of woman: the female of a species that, 
he says, ‘‘is more deadly than the male,’’ and 
puts on record a poem that will make thousands 
of women uncomfortable and will take a place 
all its own in the modern feminine unrest. 


As a direct contribution to the ‘‘Votes for 
Women”’ agitation, the poem is a masterpiece. 


In no other American periodical will this new 
poem by Rudyard Kipling appear save in the 
November Ladies’ Home Journal. 


For Sale Everywhere at 15 Cents 


‘THE CurTiIs PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Two Words 
That Every Woman 
Should Remember 


A noted woman-doctor tells what is ‘‘the great- 
est enemy that a woman has’’: what women do 
to fight it, and how thousands of women bring 
about heart-failure and death by doing just the 
wrong thing. And alla woman, to avoid danger, 
has to do is to remember two words and keep 
her eyes open for them. 


It is really an actual instance where two words 
might save the sufferings and deaths of thousands 
of women. 


Every woman should read this article. Hus- 
bands, too, for that matter, to help their wives 
remember. 


It is in the November Ladies’ Home Journal. 


15 Cents Everywhere 
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WALTHAM facts 
that speak louder 
than words. Wal- 
tham Watches have 
been awarded every 
gold medal at every 


international exhibition held in 
the U.S. since 1876, and highest 


THE SATURDAY 


honors in every world 
contest in which they 
have been entered. 
This is the testimony 
Or experts’ to the 
mechanical perfection 
and superior time-keeping qual- 
ities of the WALTHAM Watch. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


More conclusive still is the record of over eighteen million Waltham 
Watches in use throughout the world. The favorite of three generations, 
Waltham still stands for the highest expression of the watchmaker’s 


abe 


High grade Waltham movements up to the Premier Maximus 


at $250.00—the finest watch ever made—are named. fiverside, for 
instance, on the movement, offers you a model of exquisite design and 
workmanship and a timekeeper of highest accuracy. 


Send for free Booklet descriptive of various Waltham movements and full of valuable 


watch lore. 
ment best suited to your needs. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


“It’s Time You Owned a Waltham.’ 


Your jeweler will assist you in selecting the move- = 


jc) 


Waltham, Mass. 


HE best shave of your life. 


Our 


guarantee is the limit of liberality. 


The complete 12-bladed outfit $1.00 


is sold by dealers everywhere. 


Extra 


““Ever-Ready’’ blades 10 for 50c. 


Makers 


American Safety Razor Co., wow York 


White Lead? 
Hammar Bros. 


IT’S EASY TO REMEMBER! HAMMAR BROTHERS 


BIG MONEY FOR YOU 
Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, and 


glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business. 
Big demand, Write today for free sample and full particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 


You can easily do it after taking 
our mailcoursein Higher Account- 
ing and Business Law. You be- 
come an expert and your employer 
quickly recognizes your greater 
worth tohim. Our graduates are 
uniformly successful. 

Send today for prospectus. 

The International Accountants’ 
Society, Inc. 
2 Journal Bldg. Detroit Mich. 


The D. L. Auld Co., Dept. S, Columbus, Ohio 
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manyeyes—hostile eyes—was concentrated 
upon the back of his head. His ears caught 
a subdued comment, emerging with odd 
clearness out of the muted hum: ‘‘Is that 
Lemon Bennington? I'll be hanged if I 
should have known him!” 

Then came silence, as the distinguished 
figure of the president, with the red facings 
of Oxford on his gown, rose on the platform. 
The multitude burst into applause. The 
president held up his hand and brought 
back silence—a silence broken only by the 
faint rustling of gowns and the crepitant 
creaking of fans. The president’s voice 
rolled out sonorously as the exercises were 
opened. The yearly honors accorded by 
the university were being announced. 

Bennington heard the name of a man 
who in the course of the twelvemonth had 
negotiated a treaty between nations that 
had forestalled a conflict and hastened the 
march of civilization. The designation of 
the achievements for which the degree of 
Doctor of Laws was being conferred fol- 
lowed in classic terms—a gem of pure Latin- 
ity, a model of condensed and faultless 
diction. A distinguished gowned figure 
rose upon the platform and stood beside 
the president. The vast assemblage flooded 
the theater with a spontaneous, upspring- 
ing round of plaudits that lasted many 
minutes. Other names were proclaimed for 
academic honors and new billows of ap- 
plause surged and mounted to the roof. 
There came a slight pause in the proceed- 
ings. Bennington heard an announcement 
in Latin and smiled with satisfaction at the 
ease with which he turned it into English: 

“Master of Arts, for services rendered.” 

Then his breath almost stopped—for he 
heard his own name uttered: 

“Bion Joralemon Bennington.” 

~ He became aware that Helen’s hand had 
stolen to his and was pressing it with trem- 
ulous fingers. The concise, cleancut phrases 
of the appreciation beat upon his ears like 
the roll of drums in a chamber of death: 


“Beautifier of cities; dispeller of ugliness 
and squalor; improver of the dwellings of 
the poor and enricher of life in his day; a 
man of learning and distinction in his gen- 
eration, whom we delight to receive into 
this company of scholars.” 


He struggled for breath; stared about 
him with alarmed unbelief, and a cry of 
derision out of the past rang through his 
numbed brain: ‘‘’Rah for Lemon Benning- 
ton! We want Lemon Bennington!” The 
early scene seemed to reconstruct itself 
with convincing vividness. He glanced 
down apprehensively at his ill-fitting store 
clothes. 

A touch on the elbow roused him. Ham- 
mond was standing at his side, urging him 
forward with pressing insistence. ‘‘Come 
on, old man; he’s waiting for you!” he was 
saying. Bennington saw the president 
bending toward him from the platform. He 
arose slowly to his feet. He heard Ham- 
mond whispering in his ear as they parted 
at the steps to the platform: 

“That’s the way the class feels about 
you, Bennington.” 

The next moment the beautifier of cities 
stood upon the platform with an odd sense 
of detachment, as if some one else were 
standing in his shoes and he were staring at 
him curiously. He felt the grasp of the 
president’s hand as a crash of applause 
burst from the audience and tore to the 
gothic beams of the ceiling with a rending 
roar. It seemed to last for the length of a 
lifetime, to ring louder and mount higher 
into dizzy heights of exultation. 

He sought his wife’s face—and found it. 
He could see the tears trickling down her 
cheeks through a smile as radiant as the 
glorious day. His only wish was that it 
might soon be over—that he might soon 
take her in his arms and tell her how happy 
he was to be enrolled in pis “company of 
scholars.” 


Youjours la Politesse 


R. MacTAVISH attended a christen- 

ing where the hospitality of the host 
knew no bounds except the several capaci- 
ties of the guests. In the midst of the cele- 
bration Mr. MacTavish rose up and made 
the rounds of the company, bidding each a 
profound farewell. 

“But, Sandy, mon,” objected the host; 
“‘ye’re not goin’ yet with the evenin’ just 
started?” 

“Nay,” said the prudent MacTavish; 
“T’m no’ goin’ yet. But I’m tellin’ ye good 
night while I know ye.” 


‘suits. We sell them 


October 21, 


Union Suits for q 
Well-Dressed Men 


For ‘‘tailored”’ fit. 
flat. 


For seams that lie 
For Elastic, spring-needle knit- 


ting. For added wear and real comfort, 


NOTE BUTTONED 
CROTCH—Rear View 


No one need pay 
a fabulous price for 
really fine union 


at popular prices. 


Here is under- 
wear at $1.00 a suit 
as good as most ~ 
people want. We 
sell suits of silk with 
better materials 
but no better fit, 
for $35.00 a suit. 
The difference is in 
the materials. All 
LEWIS UNION 
SUITS represent 
our forty years of 
experience. LEWIS 
SUITS have per- 
fect crotch and 
seat adjustments. 
No one knows bet- a 
ter than we how to make union suits, for 
we made the first that were sold. 4 


LEWI S Elastic iy 


Knit 4 | 
Underwear 


LEWIS SUITS are the utmost in underwear, 
The price that you pay per garment obtains | 
double comfort and wear. All of our goo 
elastic-knit. They fit every curve of the body. | 
They “give” without bagging. There is nothi 
else to compare with them. See for yor 
Compare them at dealers. ie 4 

If your dealer doesn’t sell LEWIS UNION SUITS 
send us his name and we'll name one who does. 
Don't buy underwear till you see LEWIS SUITS. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY — 


De anesville, Wisconsin 


Every one admires a brick house. 
Few realize its low cost and economy. — 


Beauty, absolute permanence, perfect weather 
proofness, fire resistance, extreme cheapness 
and ready salability are peculiar to brick and iit 
are combined only in brick. F 
Learn the Facts. Send today for-our Free Books, ‘‘A Revo- | 
lution in Building Materials” and “The Cost of a House’’ | 
Two Books of New House Designs from lead- _ 
ing architects’ offices, sent on receipt of price. 
“A House of Brick for $10,000,’ end 
Edition, 41 designs, 25c. 1 
“‘A House of Brick of Moderate Cost’”($3,000 ! 
to $7,000). 71 designs, 50c, | 
a When writing state character of work 
TRADE MARK you have in mind. 
THE BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OP a 
1322 Flatiron Building, New York 


is the floor finish that stands the wear of many feet a te 
and lengthens the life of linoleums. It’s beel-proof, — Ee 
mar-proof, water-proof. i 
Send for Free Sample Panel § 


coated with ‘61. Hit it with a hammer. Prove you 
Two valuable books, ‘‘The Finished Floor?’ and — i 
**Decorative Interior Finishing,” sent free. y | 
83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In G a 
25 Courtwright Street. Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
American Factories 5 Foreign Fac 
NewYork Buffalo Chicago Established 1 


] may dent the shed out rhe varnish won't crack. 
Tf your dealer hasn’t ‘61, address us 
Bridgeburg, Canada 62 Years 
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AWAY WITH CHILL! 


3 HERE’S A WARM WELCOME 


ey —y—r! 


wri 


Here is cheer for chatter- 
‘ne teeth, blue noses, numb 
‘ingers, goose flesh and shiv- 
‘ring spines. 

_ Here is a snug welcome 
or frosty mornings, drafty 
‘ooms and chilly corners— 
| warm greeting from the 
Yerfection Smokeless Oil 
eater. 

_It’sa sort of portable fire- 
‘ace—a real heater. 


- Blue enamel or plain steel 
trum, with nickel trim- 
nings. 


The wick can’t be turned 
ip to the smoking point. 
The patented burner pre- 
vents. 


Just strike a match and 
ight the wick. There you 
re! The Perfection is all 
glow in a minute. 


Good-by chill | 


_ Away goes Jack Frost before 
ae radiating warmth. 


| The Perfection is ready night 
nd day. It never grumbles. It 
Mebusy quick. And it keeps 
jusy—giving out cheer and com- 
ort till you say the word. 


It is portable, too—easily car- 
‘ed from room to room. 


« 


Just put this lively Perfection 
| i ; : 
nokeless Oil Heater in your 
Ouse. Then— 


‘Bring on the cold snaps! 
Bring on the icy blasts! 
Bring on the frosty mornings! 


FOR WINTER 


Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil Heater 


in Bedrooms 


Did you ever envy the fellow whose 
bedroom had a stove -pipe running 
through it? Now, instead, you can have 
a Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater right 
near your bed. What a welcome sight 
on shivery mornings when you peek out 
from under the covers. Lit ina second. 
Warms up in a moment. 


Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil Heater 


in Nurseries 


When you were a youngster, remem- 
ber how you used to make a tent of the 
bedclothes on winter mornings and dress 
underneath? It’s hard for the little folks 
to hop out of a warm bed into a cold 
room. And they catch many a cold by 
it. With a Perfection Smokeless Oil 
Heater vou can take the chill out of the 
air in a few minutes. Then the kiddies 
can dress in comfort and safety. 


Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil Heater 


in Bathrooms 


Don’t shave with cold water! Put a 
pan of water on top of a Perfection 
Smokeless Oil Heater in the bathroom. 
Three minutes later: Chill gone—bath- 
room comfy—warm fingers—pleasant 
shave. Makes it nice for the rest of the 
family, too. 


Perfection 
Smokeless 

Oil Heater in 
Dining Rooms 


Feels like furs and ear-muffs in the 
dining room on frosty mornings. Some- 
how, breakfast time always comes before 
the furnace ‘“‘gets a-going.’’ But what’s 
the use of eating the first meal of the day 
in discomfort? Light up the Perfection 
Smokeless Oil Heater and make things 
cosy in a jiffy. 


Perfection 
Smokeless, 
Oil Heater 


ia gm) in Cellars 


To get water in the old days on the 
farm you had to go out in the morning 
and break the ice with an axe. That was 
no worse than thawing out frozen pipes. 
On extra cold nights place a Perfection 
Smokeless Oil Heater near the pipes in 
the cellar. That will keep the water 
running. It will keep fruit and vege- 
tables from freezing, too. 


Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil Heater 
in Attics 


No wonder you can’t solve the servant 
problem if your maid has to sleep in a 
cold attic room. ‘That’s enough to make 
anybody discontented. Give her a Per- 
fection Smokeless Oil Heater. By light- 
ing it fora few minutes night and morn- 
ing she can make her room comfortable 
and herself happy. 


PERFECTION 
Smokeless 


Oil Heater 


The Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater is 25 inches 
high and weighs only 11% pounds. The low price 
will surprise you. Get one now. Have it all 
winter. 


Sold wherever good stoves are sold. Ask your 
dealer to show you a Perfection Smokeless Oil 
Heater. Be sure it?s a PERFECTION. If your 
dealer shouldn’t have it, write us. We will see that 
you are supplied. Address our nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated ) 
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Victor: Victrola lVa$15 
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Victor-Victrola 


= 


D 


Victor-Victrola VI, $25 


There isn’t a home anywhere that wouldn’t be the better 


for having a Victor. 


Good music brightens every home, and with a Victor or 
Victor-Victrola you can readily satisfy your every musical taste— 
hear whatever music you wish, whenever you wish. 

These three new popular-priced instruments make it easy 
for every one to own a genuine Victor-Victrola. 

And if you will go to any music store or any Victor dealer’s 
and hear your favorite selection on the Victor or Victor-Victrola, 
you will wonder how you have managed to satisfy your love of 


music without it. 


Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 


Sen 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Allthe important patented Victor- Victrola features 
including Exhibition sound box, tapering arm,“goose- 
neck”, sound- box tube, and concealed sounding- 
boards, are incorporated in these new instruments, 


Other styles 
of the 
Victor- 
Victrola 
$50, $75, 
$100, $150, 
$200, $250 
Victors 
$10 to $100 


S MASTERS VOICE 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Motor Bob 


Air cooled, 4 cycle 
Gasoline Motor 


A Practical Miniature Auto 


propelled by a small gasoline Motor. The greatest in- 
structive, mechanical device ever invented. Boys all 
over the world now building Motor Bobs. Any boy of 
twelve years and up can build and operate the Motor 
Bob. Send 25c for our complete instruction booklet, 
* How to Build a Motor-Bob,” which contains simple 
drawings, diagrams, pictures, instructions for building 
and operating, and list of parts. 


Dept. 10 MOTOR BOB MFG. CO.,Main & Amherst Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$8,500 offered for one inven- 


Mt tion. Book “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “Whatto Invent” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
pense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
983 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c. a week to operate. No dirt, 
grease nor odor. A pure whitelight, 
more brilliant than electricity or 
acetylene. None other so cheap or 
effective. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalogue and prices. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO 


BEST BY TEST ‘5-25 §, Sth Street Canton, O. 


A Problem Solved B 
Holstein Cows’ Milk. 


Wishing others to profit by her experience, 
a grateful mother writes: 


“J weighed my baby this morning and she weighs 
21 pounds. Up to the time we started on Holstein 
Milk,I never had a night’s rest and you should see 
her now. You would never realize that a little over 
three months ago she weighed only 8% pounds. 

“T have sat for hours thinking and worrying over 
her and her food and the problem was so simply 
solved after all. I feel confident that if mothers with 
poorly nourished children or children with weak 
stomachs would only give Holstein Milk atrial, they 
would think as much of it as I do, All my friends 
are surprised at her progress and they have now no 
hesitancy in telling me that they felt sure we would 
never raise her,” 


Your milkman should be able to supply 
Purebred Holstein Milk, but if he cannot, 
send us his name and address, and we will 
help you get it. Our free booklet, ‘““The 


Story of Holstein Milk,” is full of useful 
Send for it. 


information. 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


10-B American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 


MARVEL SOLDER@ 
INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders With- 
out Heat. Justsqueeze from tube and spread 
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THe BIG IDEA 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Well, a young man in that line of busi- 
ness helped me put it together,’ Addison 
replied with equal modesty. ‘‘I thought 
that was a very good little touch—you and 
your brother working nights over the forge 
when you first got the idea of making stoves. 
Reminds people of Lincoln, you see.” 

“T cast my first vote for Lincoln,” said 
the old gentleman half absently as his eye 
lingered along the page. ‘‘ Yes, sir—I don’t 
say, Addison, that it ain’t a danged good 
article—a danged good article for young 
men to read Oh, what’s this here? 
What does ‘Inc.’ mean?” 

He frowned as he asked the question 
and his voice again showed irritation. He 
was pointing to the article, where it said: 
“‘ Address H. & A. Weeks, Inc., Five Oaks.” 

“Oh, that!’? Addison replied as though 
dismissing a trivial subject. ‘‘No doubt 
‘Inc.’ stands for ‘Incorporated.’ I suppose 
the young man put that on to give it a more 
up-to-date sound.” 

“T’m not particular about having up- 
to-date sounds round my shop,” the 
manufacturer grumbled. 

“Don’t you think he did pretty well with 
that incident about your creditors offering 
to double your credit after the fire?” 
Addison inquired. 

“He did first-rate with that,” the old 
gentleman confessed. ‘‘That was really 
the turning point. You see ier: 
Weeks retold the episode in detail, and at 
the conclusion of the interview he patted 
the young man paternally on the shoulder 
and bade him in the future to avoid dealing 
with grafters. 3 

Leaving the works, Addison went directly 
to the leading hotel and found his way to 
room 228, where he knocked on the door. 

‘‘Who is it?” inquired a nervous voice 
from the other side. 

When the inventor gave his name the 
door opened a few inches and Arthur Weeks, 
Junior, peered cautiously out. Being as- 
sured it was Mr. Humphrey, he admitted 
him and promptly locked the door behind 
him. Addison had urged him by telephone 
to sit in his office with the door open and 
overhear the conversation with Uncle 
Henry; but Arthur had preferred to be 
absent from the plant when that interview 
took place. To see even a fish or game bird 
lie mangled and bleeding made him sick at 
the stomach. He now listened with relief 
and astonishment while Addison assured 
him that Henry Weeks was at that moment 
in an eminently peaceful and contented 
frame of mind. 

The relief, however, was short-lived. 

“This deceit is awful!’’ he complained 
miserably as he wiped his damp brow. “I’m 
deceiving my mother. She asked me if it 
didn’t cost something, and I told her—I 
told her it did cost a little something. She 
supposes it’s about five dollars a page. If 
she and Uncle Henry could see those bills 
they’d fall dead!”’ 

“That’s all the more reason, Arthur, why 
they shouldn’t see the bills,’ Addison re- 
plied convincingly. “‘Why, this money 
that you’re spending is your own, to all 
intents and purposes. It would bea pity if 
you couldn’t spend your own money to keep 
the house from going tosmash! Just keep 
cool, Arthur, and leave it tome. You must 
keep cool now, because you're in it up to 
your neck and you'd get into an awful mess 
with Uncle Henry if you spilled over,’”’ he 
added consolingly. ‘‘Just keep your eye 
on the mail and see that Uncle Henry isn’t 
bothered about ‘Inc.’”’ 

Having heartened, admonished and got 
rid of the unhappy young man, Addison 
went down to the hotel writing room and 
composed a long telegram to Mr. Munson 
in the cipher with which that up-to-date 
person had furnished him. 

The cipher was contained in a convenient 
little book that one could slip in a vest 
pocket. Addison had occasion to use 
it a good many times in the next three 
weeks; for, under application of Mr. Mun- 
son’s abounding energy, the gasoline-stove 
trust was rapidly taking shape. 

Sitting in his modest office at Vale nearly 
a month after returning from Five Oaks, 
the inventor got out his cipher book and 
translated a wire from Mr. Munson, in 
New York, which had just been handed him. 
The translation ran: 


“Luderberg wants to see you about 
Weeks. Come immediately. Wire when 
you will be here.” 
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Luderberg & Company was the Wall 
Street house that Mr. Munson had enlisted 
to finance his gasoline-stove combination. 
Addison might have reached New York 
and satisfied Mr. Luderberg’s curiosity on 
Wednesday; but he replied that he would 
arrive Thursday, meeting Mr. Munson in 
Luderberg & Company’s office at ten 
o'clock. 

_ The office was on Nassau Street, and the 
inventor found it—though this was his first 
visit to the metropolis—with almost no 
difficulty, only having to ask his way three 
times. Mr. Munson and Mr. Luderberg 
were awaiting him in the latter’s private 
room. Addison found the financier to be 
a_short, plump, middle-aged gentleman 
with a reddish-golden, curly beard and red 
hair. His manner was usually quiet; but 
he seemed, this particular morning, to have 
something annoying on his mind. Mr. 
Munson’s manner was seldom quiet and 
this morning he was obviously ill-natured. 

“In the first place,” he began abruptly, 
glowering at the inventor, “we'd like to 
know what this means.” 

“This” —indicated by the promoter’s 
leveled forefinger—was a popular maga- 
zine, issued that day, which lay upon the 
table with its pages opened so as to dis- 
play a fine two-page advertisement that 
began: ‘“‘Forty-One Years of Success! 
Forever Independent of All Trusts and 
Combinations!” 

Seating himself at the table, Addison 
took up the magazine and surveyed the two 
pages with an air of critical satisfaction. 

“This,” he explained simply, “‘is an ad- 
vertisement of Weeks stoves and Humphrey 
ovens.” 

Mr. Luderberg made an impatient ges- 
ture with both his short arms and Mr. 
Munson glared, demanding: 

“But how does that affect us? ‘Forever 
independent of «all trusts and combina- 
tions!’” he repeated bitterly. ‘And look 
at that!” 

His finger indicated a line in bold type 
running across both pages and reading: 
““We can do business successfully without 
violating the anti-trust laws!” 

**Well,’’ Addison confessed candidly, “I 
suppose that might be sort of awkward for 
you?” 

Mr. Munson contained himself with 
difficulty. 

“See here!’ he demanded savagely. 
“Just where do I stand?—I mean re- 
garding Weeks. Just what have I paid a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
for.’ 

“Why, if you don’t know yourself, Mr. 
Munson,” the inventor replied pleasantly, 
“of course I’ll tell you.” 

Mr. Luder berg, who had been pacing the 
floor, paused and listened with deep interest. 

“H & A. Weeks, Incorporated,” Addi- 
son explained, “‘is a duly organized corpo- 
ration. A half-interest in that corporation 
stands in the name of Henrietta Weeks and 
her son, Arthur Weeks, of Five Oaks. The 
young man represents his mother by virtue 
of an unlimited power of attorney. I believe 
you took the trouble to satisfy yourself on 
that point. Now, you offered to pay me a 
commission of fifty thousand dollars if I’d 
get you an option on Henrietta and Arthur 
Weeks’ half-interest in H. & A. Weeks, In- 
corporated; and you offered to pay seventy- 
five thousand dollars for the option itself. 
Those two sums—fifty thousand commis- 
sion to me and seventy-five thousand to 
young Mr. Weeks for the option—make 
up the hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars which you mention.” 

Mr. Munson was about to interrupt explo- 
sively; but Addison held up a deprecating 
forefinger and continued: } 

“You paid over the money like a man; 
and the shares of stock, representing a half- 
interest in H. & A. Weeks, Incorporated, 
have been duly forwarded to a bank in New 
York, according to your instructions. If 
you want ’em all you have to do is to step 
into the bank and pay the remainder of the 
purchase price.” 

“But Luderberg’s lawyers have been 
looking it up,” said Mr. Munson with the 
facial expression of one suffering from colic. 
“They can’t find that this H. & A. Weeks, 
Incorporated, owns anything. The stove 
works have never been deeded over.” _ 

“Oh, the stove works!” said Addison. 
“Of course the stove works are owned by 
H. & A. Weeks, which is simply a partner- 
ship. H. & A. Weeks, Incorporated, has 
nothing to do with the stove works.” 

“Listen, Humphrey—listen!” said Mr. 
Munson, striving to speak coherently. 
“You led me to believe that H. & A. Weeks, 
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Incorporated, had succeeded the firm—or 
was about to succeed. Why, their ad- 
vertisements are signed, ‘H. & A. Weeks, 
Incorporated.’ You can see that for 
yourself—right there!’’ He pointed to the 
magazine page and at the same time turned 
appealingly to Mr. Luderberg. ‘“‘ Why in 
blazes would they form a corporation unless 
it was going to succeed the firm and take 
over the stove business? What would any 
reasonable man in my position conclude 
from the cireumstances?’”’ Mr. Luderberg, 
however, impolitely turned his back upon 
this appeal. 

Staring wildly at the financier’s turned 
back, Mr. Munson continued: 

“He let me think there was a row on in 
the family—and the old lady and her son 
were anxious to sell out and quit. He told 
me it was a delicate situation. He said I’d 
spoil everything unless I kept my hands off 
and left everything to him.” 

“Of course I don’t know what you may 
have been thinking,’ Addison interposed 
modestly. “I believe it’s a universal rule 
that when business men make an agree- 
ment and put it in writing the written docu- 
ment is supposed to express exactly what 
they mean. If you’ll look at our little con- 
tract and at the correspondence relating 
to it you’ll see it always mentions H. & A. 
Weeks, Incorporated. Who would sup- 
pose,’’ he added innocently, addressing Mr. 
Luderberg, ‘‘that John Wesley Munson 
signed a contract and paid out a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars without 
knowing what he was about?” 

“But what is this H. & A. Weeks, Incorpo- 
rated?”’ Mr. Luderberg inquired. ‘‘Where 
does it come in? What is it for?” 

“Why, it’s just an advertising concern,” 
Addison replied frankly. ‘‘ You see, there 
was a peculiar situation. Mr. Munson’s 
tactics made it necessary for H. & A. Weeks 
to advertise. Otherwise Mr. Munson 
would have broken down their trade posi- 
tion and formed his trust without them— 
and then eaten them up. But Henry Weeks 
wouldn’t spend a penny for advertising. 
So what would be more reasonable or nat- 
ural than to look to Mr. Munson for the 
advertising money? The hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, I assure you, 
all goes for advertising.” 

“T’ll prosecute him, Luderberg! I'll 
prosecute him!” cried Mr. Munson. 

“Tush! Nonsense!” said Mr. Luder- 
berg pettishly with a contemptuous wave 
of his arms. ‘“ You’d only advertise your- 
self for a blockhead! Nice mess you’ve 
led me into. I’ve placed all the underwrit- 
ing. I’ve notified everybody we were all 
ready to close the deal. I’ve told every 
man from A to Z that we had an option 
on a half-interest in H. & A. Weeks. Now 
out comes this advertisement —‘No trusts 
and combinations; no violations of the 
anti-trust laws.’ That’ll alarm everybody. 
They’ll all be down on my neck to know 
what it means. And, after all, you have no 
option at all. The whole thing falls through. 
Nice mess you’ve got me into! You've 
hurt the prestige of my house! You’ve 
made me look like a fool! You’ve muddled 
this thing from start to finish, Munson,” 
he concluded hotly. “‘You’ve let this man 
string you along as though you were a farm- 
hand going to town with your first five-dollar 
bill! A promoter! Bah!” 

“What have you got to complain about?” 
Mr. Munson retorted passionately. ‘I’ve 
put in a good year’s work on this combine. 
I’ve spent two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars of my own money. I’ve told all the 
manufacturers I had an option on Weeks. 
What about my prestige? Why didn’t you 
and your fool lawyers look up this option? 
Nice mess you’ve got me into!”’ 

Mr. Luderberg’s reply consisted of a 
scornful gesture and three disconnected 
words—to wit: 

“Bah! Nonsense! Blockhead!’’ 

“We're going to come out with a swell ad 
next month,’’ Addison murmured. 

“See here, you!” said Mr. Luderberg, 
abruptly and impolitely addressing the in- 
ventor. ‘‘Can you get me an option on a 
half-interest in the Weeks stove works?”’ 

“Out of the question, Mr. Luderberg— 
out of the question!” Addison assured him 
pleasantly. “I don’t believe anybody can 
promote a gasoline-stove trust just now. 
Anyhow, I’m pretty sure Mr. Munson 
cant 

““Munson!”’ Mr. Luderberg exclaimed 
in affected surprise—‘‘Munson? Why, he 
couldn’t promote an old ladies’ Bible class!” 

Editor’s Note —This is the seventh in a series of 
stories by Will Payne. The eighth and last will 
appear next week. 
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are made by the largest manufacturer of “quality” 

wiring devices, ryant makes an “underwriters | 

approved’’ device for every at epee | 
efore buying new fixtures send 

booklet P. Shows some of the ie styles. < Send | 

for it anyway. Write now. 


Bryant Electric Company __ 


Bridgeport, Conn. n 
San Francia) | 


Chicago 


A stylish; 

iceable hat. 
ine Fur Felt. Folds 

compact roll without (7 
Can be shaped into Alpine or Telescope. 
mings. Colors: Black, Steel Gray, oe a 
value $2.00. Sent postpaid promptly on receiptof fa 
State size and color wanted. Money refunded if not satl 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New Y 


“Kenilworth” 


Model 
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AIGE-DETROIT cars today 

possess more in actual value, 

quality of material and work- 
manship, than most other automobiles 
selling for $1,200 or less, and if we 
could take you behind the scenes of 
the automobile industry fora moment, 
you would see why. 


For instance, a few weeks ago a prominent 
motor manufacturer offered to sell us one of our 
power plant units at 26 per cent. less than our 
own cost of manufacturing the unit, providing 
we would allow him to use the same specifica- 
tions as he was using for another car selling 
for much more than ours. 

We turned his offer down, because we didn’t care 
to cheapen our product at the owner’s expense; we 
couldn’t afford to. 

Quality is the watchword of the Paige-Detroit. Cor- 
rectness of design; careful, accurate workmanship, 
combined with painstaking inspection and expert test- 
ing, alone can produce cars of quality. There you 
have the secret of Paige-Detroit success in marketing 
the highest grade popular priced car in the market. 

We make no boast of our large production, because 


’ we know, and you know, that a product of uniformity 


and quality can be maintained better when large produc- 
tion is not the principal aim of the organization. 

The principal cost of the car lies in workmanship, 
testing and inspection, and that is what some large quan- 
tity manufacturers attempt to cut down — at the expense 
of quality. They try to make machines do the work 
of men—at least as much as they can—but there is 
one thing that machines won’t do and that is ¢/zzk. 

No machine has yet been able to exercise the human 
prerogatives of inspection and selection, to determine 
which shall be classed as good and which as bad. 

Nothing but the mind of an expert, guided by the 
ethical standards, of the factory, can accomplish this 
satisfactorily. 
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Paige-Detroit cars must possess quality. 
_ They are constructed in a factory whose policy is rigid 
in this respect. 


Paige-Detroit Cars are Built 
for Service 


Not as a vehicle for a large repair parts business, 
but as an economical investment for the owner— 
a car which will eventually become his favorite. “A 
Favorite Born of Confidence.” 


Paige-Detroit cars are guaranteed for one year by 
a Company, the Personnel of which is unequalled in 
the automobile industry. 


Read over the list carefully, as the character of the car = 


you buy is measured by the character of the men behind it. 


IMPORTANT PAIGE-DETROIT FEATURES 


It is a well known fact that Paige-Detroit cars have 
more horsepowerfor every hundred pounds of weight, 
than 90 per cent of the motor cars in the market. 

A light car and over-sized tires decrease tire cost. 

Paige-Detroit cars will run from 20 to 25 miles on 
one gallon of gasoline—most cars travel only 7 to 15. 

Paige-Detroit patented system of spring suspension 
prevents excessive side tipping and adds greatly to 
its delightful riding qualities. 

Bodies are large and roomy, carefully upholstered 
and finished. 

Latest up-to-date styles of fore-door bodies. 

Latest black enamel lamps with brass trimmings, 
same as used on high priced cars. 

Complete interchangeability of parts. 

Repair parts are sold to the owner at cost— 
something no other manufacturer does. 

Limited output—only 5,000 Paige-Detroit cars for 
1912 means careful personal attention by best 
experts. 

No piece or rush work — product uniformly good— 
because right inspection makes it so. 

No reduction in price, but added refinements and 
changes consistent with our progressive policy. 

Paige-Detroit cars are the highest grade popular 
priced automobiles on the market. 


Complete description and full details of all models given in 
our Nineteen-Twelve Art Cataingue, sent free upon request. 


Radiator 
Bears 
This 
Trade 
Mark 


a 


at $975 than in most cars 


selling at $1,200 


Personnel of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co. 


President, H. M. JEWETT, Detroit, Mich.—President of Jewett, 
Bigelow & Brooks, Detroit, Mich. President of J. B. B. Coal Co., 
Twin Branch, W. Va. Director Lozier Motor Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

V.-President, E, H, JEWETT, Detroit, Mich.—Vice- President 
Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, Detroit. Director of the J.B. B. Coal 
Co,, Twin Branch, W.Va. 

Treasurer, GILBERT W. LEE, Detroit, Mich.— President Lee 
& Cady, Wholesale Grocers, Detroit. Director of First National 
Bank, Detroit, Mich, Director and Member of Executive 
Committee of Michigan Sugar Company. Vice-President and 
Member of the Executive Committee of Lozier Motor Company. 

Secretary, WM.B.CADY, Detroit, Mich. Member of the Law 
Firm, Warren, Cady & Ladd, Detroit. Director of the Cheboy- 
gan Paper Co., Cheboygan, Mich. Director, Fletcher Hardware 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Director, CHAS, H. HODGES, Detroit, Mich President, 
Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. Vice-President, American 
Radiator Co., Detroit, Mich. Director, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Mich. Director and Member of the Executive 
Committee of Lozier Motor Company, Detroit. 

Director, C. B,. WARREN, Detroit, Mich Member of Law 
Firm of Warren, Cady & Ladd, Detroit, Mich. President, Mich- 
igan Sugar Company, Detroit, Mich. Director, Old Detroit 
National Bank, Detroit. Director, National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit. Consul for the United States in North Atlantic Fish- 
eries Arbitration at Hague. General Consul] and Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Lozier Motor Company, Detroit, Mich, 

Director, E. D. STAIR, Detroit, Mich,— Principal owner De- 
troit Free Press, Detroit, Mich. Owner of Detroit Journal, 
Detroit, Mich. Owner of Lyceum_ Theater, Detroit, Mich. 
Director of the Old Detroit National Bank, Detroit. 

Director, SHERMAN L, DEPEW, Detroit, Mich. —Treasurer 
Pingree Shoe Company, Detroit, Mich. Director of Lozier 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich, 


Prominent Stockholders 


WILLIS E, BUHL, Detroit, Mich. President of the Buhl 
Sons & Co., Detroit. Vice-President of the Buhl Malleable Iron 
Works, Detroit, Mich. Director of the Old Detroit National 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. Director, Parke, Davis & Company, 
Detroit, Mich. Director, Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, 
Detroit, Mich. Director, National Can Company. Director, 
Lozier Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

ALEXANDER McPHERSON, Detroit, Mich,— President of 
the Old Detroit National Bank, Detroit, Mich. President of the 
Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, 


MODELS AND PRICES 


Beverley, a fore-door touring car, torpedo type, $975 ; Pine- 
hurst, a touring car with detachable rear seats, $900; Kenilworth, 
a fore-door roadster, torpedo type, 104 in. wheel base, $975; 
Newport, a fore-door roadster, torpedo type, 90 in. wheel base, 
$825; Rockland, a runabout with folding deck and auxiliary 
tank, $925; Brooklands, a raceabout, mile a minute type, fully 
equipped, $975; Challenger, a two-passenger roadster opened 
type body, $800. (Standard equipment on the above models 
consists of full lamp equipment, generator, horn, tools. Top 
and windshield extra,) LaMarquise, a colonial coupé, four- 
passenger, fully equipped, $1600; Princess, a standard coupé, 
two-passenger, fully equipped, $1250, 


THE PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., 262 Twenty-first Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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H “And that is what | got in my new Macey Book Cabinet. In e 
ai it I possess a piece of furniture for my home that radiates the yA 
C> Pp Pp : = 
4 style, the good taste, and the genius of an Old Master; and my AY 
s enjoyment is all the greater because it actually cost less than I ce 
Fy would have paid for an ordinary bookcase. A 
= “To have in my home and before my children constantly the S 
5 é abies EI 
ia influence of a mind like Thomas Sheraton, Robert: Adam, Fra 
OS Junipero or Chippendale, who were among the world’s greatest 5 
CAT 5 A . . a 
| Masters in furniture, and to realize that such golden gifts of good 


taste and harmony were to be mine without costing something 
extra, was indeed a new and pleasing experience for me.” 


The new Macey Book Cabinets do not look sectional, but 
they are, They have been designed and wrought out as the 
Old Masters would have built them. They are made in such a 
variety of styles, grades and sizes, and all at such popular prices, 
that every taste may be satished, every expectation realized. 


The bold but graceful Colonial patterns; the delicate and chaste 
Sheraton; the graceful and pleasing Chippendale; the quaint Arts and 
Crafts or more rugged Mission, made of mahogany or oak in all the popu- 
lar finishes, afford such a variety to select from that your choice will not 
prove a disappointment to you afterwards, 


Every new Macey Book Cabinet has the perfect non-binding doors 
which add so much to their value and are fitted with movable and inter- 
changeable feet — an exclusive feature of Macey Book Cabinets without 
which the correct styles of the Old Furniture Masters could not be carried 
out in sectional bookcases. 


When you go to your merchant who carries Macey Book Cabinets, 
your eyes will convince you that the exquisite style of Macey Book 
Cabinets costs you nothing extra and that these sectional cabinets can be 
extended, rearranged or moved without spoiling their good looks. 

The pure Mission style of cabinet here illustrated is 50 inches high 
and 34 inches wide, made of figured oak throughout, with wood mullions, 
in any finish desired, for only $17.50 — or in choice mahogany for $22.50 
(a little more south of Kentucky and west of Nebraska). 

Merchants in every locality sell Macey Book Cabinets at our uniform 
popular prices and with our warranty of quality. 
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¢ A 72-page style book and price list containing valuable suggestions 
H and some original articles on ‘“‘ What Constitutes Good Furniture,” 
= “Origin of the Unit Idea,” and others, may be had for the asking from 
+ Macey merchants or by addressing The Macey Company, 940 South 
a Division St., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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FIVE THOUSAND AN HOUR 


(Continued from Page 23) 


fromyou! Ifthere’sever any trouble comes 
out of this you’ll get your share of it, and 
don’t you forget it! You’ve had me lay 
attachments against the Gamble-Collaton 
hrigation Company on forged notes. Sincel 
had nothing, Johnny paid them, because he 
was square. The last attachment, though— 
for fifty thousand—he held off until I got 
that Slosher Apartment scheme in my own 
name, and turned it against me; and you 
had to pay it, because you had stood good 
for me.” 

“What difference does that make to 
you?’’ demanded Gresham. “It was my 
own money and I got it back.” 

“Tt makes just this much difference,” 
explained Collaton: ‘‘Gamble and Loring 
are busy tracing all these transactions; 
and when they find out anything it will be 
fastened on me, for you never figure in the 
deals. You even try to avoid acknowledg- 
ing to me that you have anything to do 
with it.” 

“You get all the money,’ Gresham 
reminded him. 

“That’s why I know you're framing it 
up to let me wear the iron bracelets if any- 
thing comes off. Now you play square 
with me or I’ll hand you a jolt that you 
won’t forget! There’s a girl responsible 
for your crazy desire to put my old 
partner on the toboggan—and that was 
the girl. You see I happen to know all 
about it.” 

Gresham considered the matter in silence 
for some time, and Collaton let him think 
without interruption. They sat down 
now at one of the little tables and Collaton 
curtly ordered some drinks. 

“Tt’s a very simple matter,” Gresham 
finally stated. ‘‘My father was to have 
married Miss Joy’s aunt, but did not. 
When the aunt came to die she left Miss 
Joy a million dollars, but coupled with it 
the provision that she must marry me. 
That’s all.” 

“Tt’s enough,” laughed Collaton. “I 
understand now why Johnny Gamble 
wants to make a million dollars. As soon 
as he gets it he’ll propose to Miss Joy, 
she'll accept him and let the million 
slide. Who gets it?” 

** Charity.’ : 

“Why, Gresham; I’m ashamed of you!” 
Collaton mocked. ‘‘The descendant of a 
noble English house is making as sordid an 
affair of this as if he were a cheesedealer! 
I have the gift of second sight and I can tell 
you just what’s going to happen. Johnny 
Gamble will make his million dollars—and 
I’m for him. He’ll marry Miss Joy—and 
I’m for her. That other million will go to 
charity—and I’m for it. I hope they all 
win!” 

“You’re foolish,” returned Gresham, 
holding his temper through the superiority 
that had always nettled Collaton. “You 
like money and I’m showing you a way to 
get it from Johnny Gamble.” 

The waiter brought the drinks. Col- 
laton paid for them, tossed off his own and 
arose. 

“T’ve had all of that money I want,’ he 
declared. ‘“‘Whatever schemes you have 
in the future you will have to work your- 
self, and whatever trouble comes of it you 
may also enjoy alone—because I’ll throw 
you.” 

“You would find difficulty in doing 
that,’’ Gresham observed with a smile. 
“‘T faney that, if I were to send the miss- 
ing books of the defunct Gamble-Collaton 
Irrigation Company to Mr. Gamble, you 
would be too busy explaining things on 
your account to bother with my affairs to 
any extent.” 

“‘T was in jail once,” Collaton told him 
with quiet intensity. ‘If I ever go again 
the man who puts me there will have to go 
along, so that I will know where to find him 
when I get out. Goodby.” 

“Wait aminute,” said Gresham. ‘ Your 
digestion is bad or else you made a recent 
winning in your favorite bucketshop. Now 
listen to me: Whatever Johnny Gamble’s 
doing at the present time is of no conse- 
quence. Let him go through with the deal 
he has on and think he has seared you off. 
I'll only ask you to make one more attempt 
against him. That’s all that will be neces- 
sary, for it will break him and at the same 
time destroy Miss Joy’s confidence in him. 
He has over a third of a million dollars. 
We can get it all.” 

““Eixcuseme,’’ refused Collaton. “If Iran 
across Johnny Gamble’s pocketbook in a 
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dark alley I’d walk square around it y 
out stopping to look for the string to it 
Gresham arose. % 
“Then you won’t take any part o} 
enterprise?” ~ 
“Not any,” Collaton assured h 
wave of negation. “If Johnny will k 
alone I’ll let him alone, and be gla 
chance.” 3 
Later, Gresham saw Johnny come 
and speak to Heinrich Schnitt; but 
no curiosity about it. Whatever a 
Johnny had in hand just now he 
carry through unmolested, for Gresh; 
busy with larger plans for his future 
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aN Y GAMBLE was waiting 
store when Louis Ersten came doy 
next morning. Mr. Ersten walked 
a portentous frown upon his brow ar 
began to take off his coat as he strode ba 
toward the cutting room. He frown 
still more deeply as Johnny confronted hir 
“‘Again!’”? he exclaimed, looking ab 
him in angry despair as if he had some wi 
idea of calling a porter. ‘First it’s Loft, 
then it’s some slick real-estate a 
then it’s you! I will not sell the lease!” 
“T won't say lease this time,” John 
hastily assured him. a 
“Then that is good,” gruffly assenti 
Ersten with a trace of a sarcastic rate 
“Heinrich Schnitt,” remarked Johnn 
That name was an open sesame. Low 
Ersten stopped immediately with his co 
half off. eS | 
‘*So-o-0!”’ he ejaculated, surprised in 
a German exclamation that he had lo) 
since deliberately laid aside. ‘What is, 
about Heinrich?” .§ 
“T saw him at Coney Island last nigl 
He don’t look well.” a 
“He don’t work. It makes him sick 
Ersten’s voice was as gruff as ever; b 
Johnny, watching narrowly, saw that | 
was concerned, nevertheless. os 
“His eyes are bad,” went on Johnn) 
“but I think he would like to come back 
work.” | 
“Did he say it?” asked Ersten with 
haste that betrayed the eagerness he ¢| 
not want to show. 4 | 
‘Not exactly,’’ admitted Johnny; “b| 
if he knew that he could have a workroc| 
where there is a better light I know 
would like to come. His eyes are b 
you know.” “a 
“T said it makes him sick not to work, 
insisted Ersten. ‘If he wants to come 
knows the way.” | 
“His job’s waiting for him, isn’t it?”| 
“Tn this place, yes. In no other pla! 
I don’t move my shop to please my ¢ 
cutter—eyen if he is the best in New Yc 
and a boy that come over from the ( 
country with me in the same ship, and || 
word as good as gold money. _ It’s like 
told Heinrich when he left: If he co 
back to me he comes back here—in t! 
place. Is his eyes very bad?” | | 
“Not very,” judged Johnny. “Hemi 
take care of them though.” 1 
“Sure he must,” agreed Ersten. ‘ We} 
getting old. Thirty-seven years we , 
together. I stood up for Heinrich at | 
wedding and he stood up for me at mi 
He’s a stubborn old man!” 
“That’s the trouble,”? mused Joh 
“He said he wouldn’t work in this sh) 
any more.” ae 
“Here must he come—in this place) 
reiterated Ersten, instantly stern; and} 
walked sturdily away, removing his 
Johnny found Heinrich Schnitt we 
onions, picking out each weed with mit 
care and petting the tender young bu 
“brough their covering of soft earth as? 
went along. Mamma Schnitt, divided 
two bulges by an apron-string and w 
a man’s broadbrimmed straw hat, 
placidly at the end of the row for comp 
“Good morning; Mr. Schnitt,” 
Johnny cheerfully. ‘I have just come 
Ersten’s. He wants you to come back.’ 
“Did he say it?” asked Heinrich 
no disguise of his eagerness. 
“Not exactly,’’ admitted Johnny; © 
he said that you are the best coat-cu 
in New York and that your job’s wal 
for you.” ; 
“T know it,” asserted Heinrich. “Is? 
going to move?” 
“Not just yet,” was the diplomati 
turn. ‘‘He will after you go bac 
work, I think.” ; : 
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(From an unretouched photograph taken by 
Prest-O-Lite at night) 


The Mark of 
A Good Car 


|PREST-O-LITE 
“The Light Universal” 


| No matter what car you buy. 
You are not getting full value 
if it has a poor lighting system. 
| Get Prest-O-Lite. 

' Insist upon it. 

| Prest-O-Lite is the most effi- 
| cient, reliable and economical 
lighting system for automobiles 
or motorcycles. 


Will You Take 
Advice? 
| Ask any experienced motorist. 


| He will caution you against the 
uncertain, wobbly light, the 
sudden flares and cracked lenses 
of generator equipment—un- 
safe as it is unreliable. 


| It is “cheap” for the manufac- 
turer but expensive for you if 
| you are ever to use your car 


} at night. 


Look on any good car whose 
| owner knows. Nine out of ten 
| have the coppered Prest-O- 


| | Lite Tank. 
| Itmeans dependable, satisfying 


li 


| When You Buy 
| A Car— 


That’s the time to get Prest-O-Lite. 
‘|| If the manufacturer has turned out 
|| his product equipped with a gener- 
| ator—have it changed. 


‘Ifyou do not—you’]| want Prest- 
ia before you have had your 
| 


! 


| 
| 
| 


| Cara month. 

|| Prest-O-Lite is the only light that 

, offers the universal service of 
10,000 dealers, 25 branches and 

|| 12 charging stations. 

| Without that service your car is 

'}| not of full value. 


you expect Prest-O-Lite Service and 
Satisfaction be sure to accept no tank 
that was not filled by the Prest-O-Lite 
Company. Insist upon knowing who re- 
larged your tank and take none but 

é Lenuine, 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO. 
210 East South Street Indianapolis, Ind. 


BRANCHES AT Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
nicago (2), Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
M apolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
nr oa ceees New York, Omaha, Philadel- 
is urg, Providence, St. Louis, St. Paul, San 
Francisco, Seattle, 
ING PLANTS: 
F, Sambridge, Hawthorne, Ill., Indianapolis, Long 
sland City, Los Angeles, Waverly, N. J., Oakland, 
maha and Seattle. 
_OREIGN AGENCIES : Honolulu, H.I.; Manila, P.1.; 
im, P.R.; Toronto, Can.; Vancouver, B. C.; 
Mexico; London, Eng.; Berlin, Germany. 


Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, 
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“I never work in that place again,” 
announced the old man with a sigh. “I 
said it.” 

“That shop isn’t light enough, is it?” 
suggested the messenger, 

‘There is no light and no room,” agreed 
Heinrich, 

“Your eyes began to gi 
fin’ they" i ae 

Heinrich straightened himself and his 
waxen-white face turned a delicate pink 
with indignation. 

““My eyes are like a young man’s yet!” 
he stoutly maintained. 

“You don’t read much any more,” 
charged Mamma Schnitt. 

i My glasses don’t fit,’’ heretortedtothat. 
. “You changed them last winter,’ she 
insisted. ‘‘Now, papa, don’t be foolish! 
You know your eyes got bad in Louis 
Ersten’s dark workroom. You never tell 
lies. Say it!” 

Heinrich struggled for a moment be- 
tween his pride and his honesty. 

“Well, maybe they ain’t just so good as 
they was,” he admitted. 

“That’s what I told Ersten,’” stated 
Johnny. ‘He’s worried stiff about it! I 
think he’ll move so you have a lighter 
workroom if you go back.” 

“When he moves I come.” 

““He won’t move till you do.” 

“Then there is nothing,’ concluded 
Schnitt resignedly, and stooped over to 
pull another weed. “‘Mamma, maybe Mr. 
Gamble likes some of that wine Carrie’s 
husband made the year he died.” 

“Ja voll,” assented Mamma Schnitt 
heartily, and toddled away to get it. 

“Tl fix it for you,” offered Johnny. 
“You go to Ersten and say you will come 
back; then Ersten will get a new place 
before you start to work.’’ 

Heinrich straightened up with alacrity 
this time, his face fairly shining with 
pleasure. 

“T do that much,” he agreed. 

“Good!” approved Johnny. ‘You 
want to be careful what you say, though, 
for Ersten is stubborn.” 

“He is one stubborn man,” Schnitt 
pointed out with sober gravity. 

“You must say you have come back to 
work in that place.” 

“T never do it!’ indignantly declared 
Heinrich, his face lengthening. 

“Certainly not,” agreed Johnny hur- 
riedly. ‘“‘You tell him you want a month 
to rest up your eyes.” 

“T don’t need it!’’ protested Heinrich. 

“You only say that so you won’t have to 
work in that shop; but, never mind, I'll 
fix it so he offers it,’’ patiently explained 
Johnny, and proceeded to make it perfectly 
plain. ‘‘ You say that you have come back 
to work. Don’t say another word.” 

“IT have come back to work,”’ repeated 
Schnitt. 

“Then Ersten will ask you: 
place?’ You say: ‘Yes.’” 

Heinrich began to shake his head vigor- 
ously, but Johnny gave him no chance to 
refuse. 

“You say: ‘Yes’! he emphatically 
insisted. ‘“‘Ersten will tell you to take a 
month off to rest your eyes.”’ ; 

Again Heinrich started to shake his 
head, and again Johnny hurried on. 

“You say: ‘Thank you,’” he directed; 
‘then you go away. Before your month is 
up, Ersten will send for you in a new shop!” 

“Will he promise it?” 

“No,” confessed Johnny. 
it; but Ersten will do it.” 

Heinrich pondered the matter long and 
soberly. 

“Allright; I try it,’’ he agreed. 

“Three cheers!” said Johnny with a 
huge sigh of relief. “I'll be back after you 
in about an hour.’ And he reluctantly 
paused long enough to drink some of the 
wine which Carrie’s husband helped to 
make. It was probably good wine. 

Ersten was in the cutting room when 
Johnny again arrived at the store, and a 
clerk took his name up very. dubiously. 
The clerk returned, smiling with extreme 
graciousness, and informed the caller that 
he was to walk straight back. Johnny 
found Ersten in spectacles and apron, with 
a tapeline round his neck and a piece of 
chalk in his hand, and wearing a very wor- 
ried look, while all the workmen in the room 
appeared subdued but highly nervous. 

“Did you see him?” Ersten asked 
immediately. 

“He is Bais to come back,” Johnny 
was happy to state. 

“When?” This very eagerly. 

“Today. : 


‘In this 


“T promise 
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Ersten took off his apron and tape and 
threw them on a table with a slam. 

“T invite you to have a glass of Rhein- 
thrdnen,”’ he offered. 

“Thanks,”’ returned Johnny carelessly, 
not quite appreciating the priceless honor. 
“Tl have Mr. Schnitt here in an hour, but 
you must be careful what you say to him. 
He is stubborn.” 

“Sure, I know it,” impetuously agreed 
Ersten. ‘‘He is an old rascal. What is to 
be said?”’ Johnny could feel the nervous 
tension of the room lighten as Ersten walked 
out with him. 

“Tt will be like this,’ Johnny explained: 
“Schnitt will come in with me and say: 
‘I have come back to work.’”’ 

“In this place?’’ demanded Ersten. 

“Ask him that. He will say: ‘Yes.’” 

“Will he?” cried Ersten, unable to 
believe his ears. 

i “That’s what he will say—but he won’t 
Oits2 

“What is it?” exploded the shocked 
Ersten. ‘“‘You say he says he will come 
back to work in this place, but he won’t do 
it! That is foolishness!” 

“No, it isn’t,’’ insisted Johnny. ‘‘Now 
listen carefully. Schnitt says: ‘I have 
come back to work.’ You say: ‘In this 
place?’ Schnitt says: ‘Yes.’ Then you 
tell him that he must take a month to rest 
up his eyes.” 

“But must I do his coat-cutting for a 
month yet?” protested the abused Ersten. 
“Nobody can do it in New York for my 
customers but Heinrich Schnitt and me.” 

“Tt may not be a month. Just now he 
might take some of your more important 
work home, where the light is better. That 
would be working for you in this place.” 

“Well, maybe,” admitted Ersten, puff- 
ing out his cheeks in frowning consideration. 

Johnny held his breath as he approached 
the crucial observation. 

“By the time his eyes are rested you 
may have a better shop for the old man to 
work in.” 

Ersten fixed him with a burning glare. 

“Tseeit!’’ heejaculaced. “You put this 
job up to make me sell my lease!” 

Johnny looked him in the eye with a 
frank smile. ; 

“Of course I did,’ he confessed. ‘‘I 
didn’t know either you or Schnitt until 
yesterday.” : 

Ersten knit his bristling brows, but 
presently grinned. 

“You're a smart young man,” he com- 
plimented. ‘But I don’t promise Schnitt 
I move.” 

“‘Certainly not,’”’ agreed the smart young 
man, and mopped his brow. The fight was 
won! “Here is exactly what you must 
say’’—and he went patiently over the 
entire dialogue again, word by word. 

Ersten listened carefully with frowns at 
some parts. 

“Well, I try it,’ he dubiously promised. 

They were in front of Schoppenvoll’s 
now; and Johnny, noting Ersten’s fret- 
fulness, proved himself a keen student of 
psychology by suggesting: 

“T’m thirsty for that special drink of 
yours, Ersten; but suppose we put it off 
till after I’ve brought Schnitt.”’ 

“Oh, well, if you say so,” returned 
Ersten with poorly assumed indifference. 

“‘Tt’s as fine as a frog’s feather!’’ Johnny 
assured Heinrich Schnitt half an hour later. 

“Will he move?”’ asked Heinrich. 

“Yes; but you mustn’t say anything 
about it.” 

“Well, I like to know it,’ returned 
Heinrich with proper caution. 

“T have his promise,’”’ asserted Johnny. 

“Then he moves,’ declared Heinrich, 
fully satisfied. 

The mediator conveyed Heinrich to 
Ersten’s with much the same feeling that 
he would have endured in carrying a full 
plate of soup—and he had that feeling all 
through the conference. 

“Hello, Heinrich!” greeted Ersten with 
indifference. 

“Hello, Louis!’”’ returned Schnitt with 
equal nonchalance; then he assumed a 
rigid pose and recited: 

“‘T have come back to work.” 

“In this place?” asked Ersten, with 
parrotlike perfection. 

A lump came into Heinrich Schnitt’s 
throat. He struggled with that lump, but 
the simple word “‘ Yes’’ would not come. 

“Tsay yes; but I don’t ——” 

Johnny jerked him violently by the 
sleeve. 

“He said ‘ Yes,’”’ he informed Ersten. 

“Well, maybe,” Ersten was decent 
enough to admit. 
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lor Thrifly Men Young Men 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES atiotc’2s 
You men who pay from 
$10 to $25 for a suit or 


overcoat can get guar- 
anteed service if you buy 


Clothcraft Clothes— 


The One Guaranteed All-Wool 
Line at Medium Prices: $10 to $25 


HIS Clothcraft service 

is a good thing for you 

to know about. Before 
you pay a cent, it makes you as 
sure of lasting satisfaction as 
you are of the correct style and 
unusual perfection of fit that 
you can see for yourself. 


These advantages are assured by Cloth- 
craft Scientific Tailoring —the result of 
sixty-one years devoted to making good 
clothes at medium prices. It is the only 
means through which we have been able 
to improve the quality while cutting down 
the cost. 

The one way to be sure of all-wool clothes 
at $10 to. $25 is to buy Clothcraft Clothes— 
and to buy early,while assortments are good. 


Go to the Nearest 


Clothcraft Store 
GUARANTEED Ask particularly to 
ALL WOOL | g¢ ne Clotncraft Biue 


Serge Special, No. 4130, 
at $18.50, and be sure 
to try on several Cloth- 
craft coats and over- 
coats, so you can see 
how well they fit. Notice 
the close-fitting collar, 
the shapely shoulders, 
and the full, smooth 
coat-front. 

If you don’t know a 
Clothcraft store,write us 
today. We'll promptly 
send you the Clothcraft 
Style-Book for fall and 
winter, with the name 
of the nearest dealer. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
Founded 1850— Oldest American Cle 
eyelond 


PAT. OFF. 


Manufacturers of Men’s Clothes 
620 ST, CLAIR AVENUE, N. W. 


THE SATURDAY 


Are You An 
Inside Worker ? 


closely confined to office hours without the 
opportunity of advancement you desire? Are 
you determined to better yourself, insuring 
for yourself a larger income? We have the 
position for you. 
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Before November fifteenth we will make 
hundreds of appointments of agents to repre- 
sent The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. We 


would like to have you represent us in your lo- 


cality if you are ambitious and of good address. 


The work is entirely out of doors. Your 
earnings will be gauged by your own efforts. 
Some of our representatives earn $50.00 and 
$70.00 a week. Many eam $35.00 and 
$40.00 a week, and we offer them no greater 
assistance than we offer you. 


You are unlimited in territory. We pay you 
a commission on every order, whether new or 
renewal, and, in addition, a monthly salary de- 
pending upon your success. We furnish you 
with everything necessary. If you write us 
today we will give you all details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Agents’ Division 


Philadelphia 


UN DERWEARS 


Interlock gives such underwear comfort 
as you’ ve never known before—the softest, 
smoothest, lightest-for-warmth underwear that 
ever touched your skin. 
A new way of knitting— two gauzy fabrics 
linked into one—makes the great. big dif- 
ference. Ask your dealer to explain it. 


Several leading manufacturers make Interlock Under- 
wear, and their own labels may appear on the garments. 
Be sure the word Interlock and the metal lock are there. 
They stamp it genuine Interlock Underwear. 

Cotton, mercerized cotton, and merino; different styles, 
grades, and prices; from the inexpensive to the luxurious 
garments. 

For Men and Boys—shirts or drawers, 50c and up; union 
suits, $1 and up. For Infants—shirts, pants, and sleeping 
garments; cotton, merino, wool, and silk, 25c to $1.50, Ask 
your dealer for one of the Interlock Underwears. Write 
us for illustrated booklet and sample. 


General Knit Fabric Company, Utica, N. Y. 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 
FREE SEARCH 


Books, Advice, Searches, and FREE 


Big List of Inventions Wanted 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


SHORT STORIES—1c to5ca Word. Wesell 
stories and bookMSS. on commission ; we criti- 
cize and revise them and tell you w here to sell 


MONE Y faeces een 
WRITIN 


it’’;tellshow, The NATIONAL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, 67 TheBaldwin, Indianapolis,Ind, 
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There was an uncomfortable pause in 
which the two men evinced a slight dis- 
position to glare at each other. 

“Mr. Schnitt’s eyes are bad,” suggested 
Johnny hopefully. 

““My eyes are like a young man’s!” as- 
serted Schnitt, his pride coming uppermost. 

“He needs a month to rest them,” 
insisted the buffer, becoming a trifle panic- 
stricken; and he tapped the sole of Ersten’s 
shoe with his foot. 

“Must it take a month, Heinrich?” 
implored Ersten, taking the cue. 

““Well, how soon you move?” inquired 
Schnitt. 

“T don’t promise I move!”’ flared Ersten. 

“T never come back ue 

‘“Till his eyes are better,’”’ hastily inter- 
rupted Johnny. ‘Look here, you fellows! 
You're balling up this rehearsal! Now let’s 
get together. Schnitt, you’ll come back to 
work in this place, won’t you?”’ 

“Well, I say it anyhow,” 
Schnitt reluctantly. 

“Ersten, you offer him a month to rest 
his eyes, don’t you?” 

“T don’t promise him I move!”’ bristled 
Ersten. 

“We understand that,” soothed Johnny, 
“all of us. Schnitt, you’ll take some of 
Mr. Ersten’s work home with you from 
this place, won’t you?” 

“Sure, I do that,’ consented Schnitt 
eagerly. ‘“‘Louis, what is in the shop?” 

Ersten had a struggle of his own. 

“‘All what was in when you left,’ he 
bravely confessed. “That coat for Mrs. 
Follison gives me trouble for a, week!” 

“‘She’s got funny snoulders,’”’ commented 
Schnitt with professional impersonality. 
“Tt’s the left one. You cut it Let 
me see it.” 

There was a sibilant sound as of many 
suppressed sighs of relief when Heinrich 
walked into the cutting room, but no man 
grinned or gave more than a curt nod of 
greeting—for the forbidding eye of Louis 
Ersten glared fiercely upon them. He 
strode across to the table held sacred to 
himself and spread down a piece of cloth, 
bounded by many curves. Heinrich Schnitt 
gave it but one comprehensive glance. 

“Na, na, na!”’ he shrilly commented. 
‘Here it is wrong!” And, grabbing up a 
slice of chalk, he made a deft swoop toward 
the material. Suddenly his arm stayed in 
midair and he laid down the chalk with a 
muscular effort. “I think I take this 
home,” he firmly announced. 

‘Heinrich, you come back after the work. 
Just now we go with Mr. Gamble and have 
a glass of Rheinthrdnen!”’ Ersten said. 

“The Rheinthrénen!”’ repeated Heinrich 
in awe; and for the first time his eyes 
moistened. ‘‘ Louis, we was alwaysfriends!” 
And they shook hands. 

Johnny Gamble, keen as he was, did not 
quite understand it; but, nevertheless, he 
had penetration enough to stroll non- 
chalantly out into the showroom, where 
Louis and Heinrich presently joined him, 
chattering like a Kaffeklatsch; and they all 
walked round to Schoppenvoll’s. 

While Schnitt thanked Johnny for his 
interference until that modest young man 
blushed, Ersten argued seriously in whis- 
pers with Schoppenvoll to secure a bottle 
of the precious wine that only he and 
Schoppenvoll and Kurzerhosen had a right 
to purchase. Johnny drank his with dull 
wonder. It tasted just like Rhine wine! 

While Heinrich Schnitt was back in the 
cutting room, carefully selecting every coat 
in the shop to take home with him, Ersten 
drew Johnny near the door. 

“T fool that man!” he announced with 
grinning cuteness. ‘“‘I move right away. 
You get my lease for the best price what 
that smart-Aleck Lofty offered me. And 
another word: Whenever you want a favor 
you come to me!” 


admitted 


i 


VviiIt 


OHNNY GAMBLE walked into the 

Lofty establishment with the feeling of 
a Napoleon. “‘How much will you give me 
for the Ersten lease?’’ he suggested out of 
a clear sky. 

Young Willis Lofty sighed in sympathy 
with his bank account. 

“Have you really secured it?” he asked. 

“T’m the winner,” Johnny cheerfully 
assured him. 

“Tf it’s too much IJ’ll build that tunnel,” 
warned Lofty. 

“Make me an offer.” 

“A hundred and-twenty-five thousand.” 

“Nothing doing,” stated Johnny with 
a smile. “‘There’s no use fussing up our 
time though. I can tell you, to the cent, 
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how much I must have. At four o’cloc 
today I shall be nineteen hours behind m 
schedule, and I want a day for a fresh star 
which makes it twenty-six. At five tho 
sand an hour, that makes a hundred ar, 
thirty thousand dollars. I paid Erste 
a hundred thousand. Grand total: oh 
hundred and thirty thousand.” 

“J don’t understand your figures 
protested Lofty. | 

“Tt’s a private code,” laughed the leas 
holder; “‘but that’s the price.” 

“T won’t pay it,” threatened the you 
merchant. 1 

“Build your tunnel then,” ret 
Johnny—but pleasantly, nevert! 
“Don’t let’s be nervous, Lofty. I 
ask you a lot more, but that’s the exa, 
amount the system I’m playing calls fo 
I don’t want any more and I won't { | 
any less!” 

Lofty studied his face econtem plative 
for a moment and rang for his tre 4 

“How did you get Ersten?” he Ww 
curious to know; and Johnny told him,’ 
their mutual enjoyment. 

At the nearest drug store Johnny call 
up Constance. 

‘Heinrich Schnitt is fixing your coat! 
he announced. 

“Danke!” she cried. ‘‘Did you get i 
lease?”’ 

“Yes, and sold it to Lola he enthu: 
astically informed her. he schedu 
is paid up until four o relock tomorra 
afternoon.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Wait a minu 
He held the ’phone while she consulted t) 
schedule and did some figuring. Th 
makes five hundred thousand of yo 
million! Just half! Do we have anoth 
dinner?” 

A daring impulse came to J ohnnysm | 

“Just for two—unchaperoned!” | 
declared, his breast thumping at | 
temerity. “Will you come?” 

“At Coney?” she answered, laugh: | 

“It’s the finest place in the won i 
stoutly asserted, and it occurred to him 
would take a ride in the Canals of Vi 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth | 


stories by George Randolph Chester. The - 
appear next week. 
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The Travail of Groue 


OV Grouch is afeard when it rains fer asp 
Thet th’ hull of his crop ’s goin’ U rot; 
Aw ef she don't rain, it’s quite easy t tell 

She’ll all shrivel fr’ m bein’ too hot. 
She burns ef it’s dry an’ she rots ef it’s wel, 
Till it’s jest one continual fight, | 
An’ they ain’t any weather they’ ve ‘diskiver 


yet 
Thet ever jest suited him quite. 4 


OV Grouch is afeard ef we have a wet spri 
Thet he can’t git his seed in th’ field; 
Aw’ ef she’s too dry it won’t sprout anythin 
Aw’ he won’t git no average yield. _ ® 
Ef’ th’ ee turn wet grain’ll rot in 
stac 
Er mildew, er else purty near; = | 
Aw ef th’ fall’s dry then his chances is sla 
Fer gettin’ a big crop next year. Eg 


OV Grou aa when weather is good fer i 


Thet t's 8 : baotee th’ tar outen wheat. t 

An’ he says thet no feller was ever yet born 

Who’s got this mixed farmin’ game beat. 

Ef he’s ies a big crop, then th’ = 
t 


Av’ a of th’ prices has fell, 
An’ pie things are soarin’ clear up | 


4 


OV grroacl ae it ain’t his real nate : 
scold, i 
He’s nachelly peart as a snipe; ; Z| 
But when th’ hull summer’ s onusual cold 
How’s anything goin’ ? git ripe2 | 
An ef it turns hot, like some summers’ d 
With wind like a blast furnace breath, 
How’s any green thing goin’ ? weather) 
through 
Without jean blistered death? 


ight, 
Why, ie ain’t got nothin’ ? sell. 


: 


His hull farm out pin pee a song, ae 
But jest when thet notion gits fixed ly 
Th’ don’t come no buyers along. | || 
An’ some days when buyers is thicker’n fi 
T’ pay any price thet he said, =i 
It’s one ts them days thet’s nigh ‘perfect Li 
these, q 

Aw’ th’ notion’s gone outen his head. — 


Wit 


| “The Gineral Superintindint nades no 

| eokise av mine in a matther like this,”? 

\e answers, and this time Dour pauses, for 

ough Tam makes not a move there is a 

~ eent av danger near him. 
_ XK jion is loose in this car and must be 
_ aptured befoore we can transfer the other 
ages,” he says; “are ye man enough to 
ake hould with me and help on the business 
ytheroad?” Heslides back the door and 
rikes the side av the car with his club. 

_ Aterrible roaring drowns the voices out- 

ide. The ould lion’s head is thrust through 
vith wan claw striking out, and Tam slips 
he door shut upon his neck, houlding him 
fst as in a trap. 

Tam luks for Dour; he has disappeared; 

ut on the track above, leaning over with 
lasped hands, he sees Kitty Flanders in- 

tead. Tam does not greet her, nor think 
arther ay Dour. Raising the club, he cal- 
ulates the weight av the blow, strikes and 
hin stoops to watch as the lion’s eyes close 
nd the paw falls. Only the section boss 
tho loves a joke is close at hand. 

“Take hould,’’ says Tam, and together 
hey draw out the brute’s limp body, drag- 

ing it to the edge av the car. “To the 
aggage car,’ says Tam, and up the bank 
hey climb with the yellow carcass across 
heir shoulders. The passingers flee, the 
rew makes way; only wan person follows 
osely, though Dour, wild with ixcitement, 
ud hould her back from danger. Reach- 
ig the passinger thrain, they thrust the 
ody through the open door av the baggage 
ar and follow afther. 
_ “4A deadlion,” ixclaims the baggageman, 
lapping his hands. ‘‘I will tell ye the 
ke,” says the boss, his fut on the body. 
' Tam springs the locks on the ind doors, 
ams the side wans shut, and nixt moment 
e boss and baggageman stagger, yelling 
nd half fainting, down the car. “It is 
eat they tell him; ‘‘what shall we do 
rith him?’”’ Tam opens the ind door, and 
ther wan luk behint they do not wait his 
adgmint. 
_ The yellow carcass gathers with a rum- 
ling growl and two pairs av eyes glitter 
ato aich other. ‘‘Ye British bluff!” says 
am, and enjoying the answering roar to 
ae last echo he closes the door. 
Tam tells the conducthor: ‘‘Now go 
_ head, and clear the line so I can run behint 

he switch and pick up the circus thrain.”’ 
_ And Dour standing by says not a wur-rd 
's the section-men pry off the roof av the 
on car and run the unbroken cages up the 
lank. Thin Tam, backing up the main 
tack with the Farm Wagon, pulls the sid- 
ig from the upper ind, and in a few min- 
tes the circus thrain is standing beside 
he wreck where the passinger had stud 
efoore. 

The flat carloads are rearranged so that 
ae big cages will ride crosswise afther being 
im up on gang-planks. The small cages 

te passed by hand and loaded wherever 
dere is room. 

Wance more Tam takes O’Rang afther 
te ilyphant, and with some persuasion 
nd a pitchfork brings him up to the Farm 

Vagon which, av coorse, is now on the rear 

v the thrain, and standing on the tender 

e throws a rope about his neck. 

_“T do not know how fast an ilyphant can 
ges says Tam, “but I will try to kape 
head av him,” and he ties Selim to the 
dotboard, while all the men wonder at the 
dectacle, 

Luckily there were no bridges in the 
alley, and by stretching Selim’s neck like 

giraffe’s Tam kept him on card time, 
‘riving in Smelter by daybreak—with 
‘armmey on watch in the yard. 

Now, up and down the thrack in the 
wer yard at Smelter that morning, walked 

Man with head bowed and his hands 
“pped behint his back; he had arrived the 
- Vening befoore from the southeast by way 
the Mid-Continental, which also ran 
jito Smelter, 
And during all that trip over the M. C. 

$man had lost in spirit while watching 
€ wur-rkings av that great system. The 
ack and rolling stock were fairly good; 
ie buildings were not fine, but they were 
‘ean. ‘There was no litter along the right- 
v-way, the mileposts were white as ghosts, 
Ae yar-rds swept clear. So whin he com- 
ared it in his mind with the Air Line the 
han groaned and his spirits went down as 
|! a Weather-glass. 

_ 4 have ingines and cars on wheels,” 
avs the man; “and rails that they will 
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1 WILD TRAIN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


stay on—most av the time. Yet it is hard 
to put business over. What makes the 
difference?” 

He tuk to watching the imployees av the 
M. C.—thrainmen and agints; he had his 
car set out betwane thrains and visited the 
shops. There was a hum av life ivery- 
where, an open way av talking company 
matthers; but wheriver a man found fault 
he was thrying to correct the fault himself. 
The system av the M. C. was not much 
stronger than the Air Line, but where the 
machine was weak men threw in them- 
selves as wheels and bolts, without waiting 
for instructions, and the whole wur-rks 
seemed to skip as lightly as a lady’s watch. 

_ And so, afther the private car was de- 
livered at Smelter and switched to his own 
yards, Gineral Superintindint Doolin had 
a bad night. 

“But I have touched the spot on the 
M. C.,” he tells himself; “the spot which 
discharges all this current av lightning to 
the tips av the system and kapes it tingling 
from ind to ind. It is this: Aich man is 
partly a superintindint, a masther mechanic 
or a gineral-traffic official. He does not 
run to headquarthers over a handear in the 
ditch or a washout and does not ask for a 
rate till afther he had secured the business. 

“Tt is men ay brains I need, who are not 
afraid. I will be a boss av bosses, and 
though the machine jumps at first I will 
jam it into a groove at last with aich part 
knowing, ahead av instructions, what it is 
todo. But haveI the men?” he ixclaims, 
and being so roused and eager he leaves 
the car at daybreak to walk up and down 
the thrack. ‘‘Men, brains, courage to act 
against myself and my own rules,” he 
mutthers a thousand times, ‘‘where will 
I find ye?” 

At the lower ind av the yards he pauses 
to listen; the Farm Wagon is approaching 
like a concertina, poking her megaphone 
around the very curve he stands on with 
O’Rang on the head ear giving him high 
signs. 

Doolin rubs his eyes and comes to him- 
silf barely in time to step aside, with the 
ape cursing him from the head ind. 

As the thrain creeps past like a funeral 
av snails Doolin himsilf begins to curse with 
all his heart. Here is the spirit av the Air 
Line. 

“Oh, I have the slashing, dashing run- 
ners,”’ he says; “the men who seize on 
business and jam it through. And a circus 
thrain tail ind first, hours late; av all 
business the worst to fall down with!” 

He breaks into a kind av cursing chant: 
“Kicks, claims, damages and a tale ay 
grief on the Air Line, the length and breadth 
av the counthry,” he snarls. 

Thin pass the cars. with cages loaded on 
top; crawls up the Farm Wagon, and 
marches solemnly behint the ilyphant with 
his neck stretched to the rope. The thrain 
stops; the ilyphant does not. 

Tam goes back over the tender with the 
pitchfork: ‘Stand, ye sassenach,” he 
bawls, “or ye will step on the ingine!”” 

Doolin, black and gasping with rage, 
raises his fist: “‘Git off the ingine befoore 
I drag ye off; git off the right-of-way, 
the earth. Ye craven loonatic, ye are 
fired ee 

“Sure, I know it since three hours 
agone,” answers Tam. There is a shrill 
cry, the flash ay a little body around the 
ingine and Tam swings Barney to his 
shoulders. 

“Vewere not afraid; I knew ye wud not 
be late,’”’ cries the boy like a song av 
triumph. d ; 

“T will give ye wur-rd av this business 
befoore I go,”’ says Tam to Doolin, spaking 
quickly. “‘We got into the ditch, but we 
pulled the circus through by pulling it out 
av the cars and out av the cages. * There is 
a lion in a baggage car somewhere about. 
The performers’ cars were set in the pas- 
singer thrain; and here is a pointer for ye: 
I do not see any av the circus crew about 
yet; aven the canvas-backs are on the tent 
car, which also came by the passinger. As 
they suppose they came on the regular 
circus thrain they will niver belave there 
has been a wreck. A section gang can un- 
load these loose cages down here in the 
yard; ye can say the missing cars were sent 
to the local shops to be repaired against 
breaking down again. And it is an alsy 
matther to pick those wrecked cars out av 
the ditch today and have thim ready to 
load by night, with maybe a new truck or 
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Gas Stove 

with the 

Cheery 
Glow 


of a F ireplace 


To have mentioned a cheery gas stove 

a few years ago would have sounded as 
ridiculous as if you had spoken of a 
cheery steam radiator, or hot air register. 


If a Reznor Gas Stove had no other fea- 
ture to recommend it than the one fact that 

it radiated into the room a bright, cheerful 
glow, it would quickly replace the sombre 
blue flame stove of the past. 


Not only is light reflected into the room, but all of the 
heat generated is directed downward to the floor and 
outward into the room instead of up to the ceiling, 
as was the case in the old-fashioned heaters. There is, 
consequently, no waste heat, and most of the time that 
the Reznor is in use it can be turned down low and 
still give sufficient heat for the ordinary room. ‘The 

Gas Heating 


REZNOR Stove 


The Original Copper Reflector 


is constructed upon an entirely new principle. The s 
flame is the regular yellow flame of the burners in 
your gas fixtures, which may be turned as high or 
low as you please. 
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The stove is light, compact and easy to carry if 
from room to room. ‘The reflecting prin- 
ciple of radiation makes its warmth instantly 
felt the moment it is lighted, so that you 
do not have to wait for the entire room / 
to be heated to get its benefits. 


/ THE 
/ REZNOR 
MFG. CO. 

Mercer, Pa. 
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Your dealer will be glad todemonstrate 
the Reznor for you. If you do not 

know who he is, we will furnish / 
you his name upon request. 


Please send me 
copy of “Consumer’s 

Booklet,” giving facts 
about Reznor Gas 
Heating Stoves. Address 
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Prices range from $3.00 up 


THE REZNOR MFG. CO. 


Mercer, Pa. 
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Why You Can Order 


Sealshipt Oysters 
With Certainty 


If other oysters go wrong, the dealer who 
sold you, can blame the jobber, who sold him. 

The jobber can blame the shipper. 

The shipper can blame the grower. 

It is a divided responsibility. 

But with Sealshipt Oysters, grower, ship- 
per, jobber, dealer —all are a part of a single 
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~ SMALL SIZE SEALSHIPTEN 


This is the new individual 
ice-cold container —holding 
Yo gal., enough for a small 
family. _ 


organization. 
No division of responsibility— no chance 
for excuses. ae Fs 


The very day thar Shalehint Oysters 
are dredged from their ocean beds they are 
placed in sealed, sterilized containers. These 
containers, packed in ice, are sent by the 
fastest express straight to your dealer. 

But Sealshipt responsibility does not 
stop with delivering perfectly fresh oysters 
to the dealer—it extends through to you. 
So this dealer is provided with a Sealshipti- 
case shown below, a refrigerator—white 
porcelain inside and out —in which he keeps 
his Sealshipt Oysters. 

From this Dealer’s Sealshipticase you 
receive your Sealshipt Oysters. The Seal- 
shipten—an individual tce-cold container — 
isa double guarantee of the purity and fresh- 
ness of the oysters—an absolute guarantee 
that you are getting the genuine Sealshipt. 


* * * * 

Moreover, it enables you to get your 
choice of the world’s best oysters—just as 
you buy your choice in cuts of meat. 

You can get solid oyster meats—no 
waste, a really economical food. 

Ask your dealer for a Sealshipten of these 
delicious oysters to-day. 


LARGE SIZE SEALSHIPTEN 


This is the new individual 
ice-cold container—size 
holding 1% gal., enough for a 
large family. 


This is the Dealer’s 
Blue and White Porcelain 
Sales Refrigerator. 


(The variety stamped on top of the new Sealshipten is your guarantee of 
the particular kind of oyster you prefer) 


Sealshipt Oysters 


s Write quick for further informa- 
To Retail Dealers tion to the nearest following office 
Address Producers Sales Company 
EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 
60 India St., Boston 311 Glisan St., Portland 
Baltimore 106-108 W. 32d St., New York City 
537. Dearborn St., Chicago 2219 E. 9th St., Cleveland 
Juanita Building, Dallas 159 King St, East, Toronto 
2325 Franklin Ave., St. Louis 19 E. Court St, Cincinnati 
903 Western Ave., Seattle 294 E. Sixth St, St. Paul 
232 S. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL iw () ars Delight 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
IAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our brushes made. A pure 


and allow 10 DAYS FREE TR. 
rubber brush, free from 


unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 


| FACTORY PRICES 2/12 
a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
‘| until you write for our large Art Catalog 
@ and learn our wonderful proposttion on 
§) first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS everywhere are 
making big 
4 money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
¥/ repairs and allsundriesat Aad/usual prices. 

aN Wy Do Not Wait; write soday for our special offer. 

-” MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-55, CHICAGO 


defects of other brushes. 
Order one to-day. You'll 
like it. If your druggist 
won't supply you we will. 


An O f 
e If you think of starting 
a store I can help you. 
e al O T My business is finding 
locations where new 
retail stores are needed. I know about towns, industries, rooms, rents, 
etc., in every part of the United States. On my list are many places 
where a new store can start with small capital and pay a profit from the 
beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your own ambi- 


tion and capacity. No charge for information, including free a 200-page 
book telling how to run a retail store. 


EDW. B. MOON, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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two. Hustle a new ind in the ilyphant car 
and put back the old roof on the lion ear.” 

Doolin is dazed, but he takes in ivery 
wur-rd. 

“The cage av the lion is on a flat car 
yonder,” calls Tam over his shoulder. ‘‘Ye 
can say it was damaged while unloading; 
but I belave it can be straightened out by 
show-time.”’ 

Doolin shouted afther him, but Tam did 
not turn back or give a luk, and the Gineral 
Superintindint ran his hands through his 
hair. ‘‘Not aven a crew,” he says. 

His green eyes begin to glitter: “‘Bad 
cess to ye, O’Scatter,” he says in the tone 
av filing steel; “‘ye have left me the jobs av 
Division Superintindint, masther mechanic, 
section-boss and lion-tamer; but by the 
Lord av Railroads I am all av thim, as 
ivery Air Line man shall be from this day.” 

Fifteen minutes afther he strikes the 
office the yards are alive with men, and 
from that hour till the fall av dusk there 
is a cyclone busy on that division, with 
thousands av dry bones in the air. 

Tam and Barney have walked up the 
yard till they reach the car where the small 
cages are stacked. 

‘“Wan moment here,” says Barney; “I 
thought I saw a name I recognized while 
they were loading by lantern light.’’ 

So the two climb aboord, and afther 
reading the signs on a number av cages 
Tam comes to this wan: 

“Great Sloth. The Slowest Thing on 
Earth.” 

“Now I know,” says Tam, and goes 
away in deep thought. 

He will not let his discharge affect his 
spirits; “‘nor shall Kitty Flanders aither,” 
he tells himself, and he takes Barney to the 
p’rade and aftherward to the circus. 

There is the ould lion in wan twisted eage 
and the monkeys in another, O’Rang hav- 
ing thim all closeted in a corner while he 
tells av his adventures and the new scheme 
av blaming mischief on the moon. 

It is thin that Kitty Flanders, with the 
young lady she has come to visit, touches 
him on the arm. 

“T saw ye back him over the car last 
night,” she tells him; ‘‘’twas a brave thing, 
though I screamed whin he lashed out with 
his trunk.” 

“T wud have screamed if I cud,” says 
Tam; “‘’twas only a question av whether 
him or meself was scared the wur-rst.” 

“Tis modest av ye to say so. And the 
wild lion—ah, I shall niver forget it.’’ 

“T cannot humble meself again by show- 
ing my love for her,” he thinks. So witha 
bow he walks on; but Kitty is by his side in 
a moment. 

“Now I have learned what ye meant,” 
says Tam, pointing, and the girl reads the 
name av the baste in front av her. 

“The Slowest Thing on Earth,” says 
Tam bittherly. 

For a moment the girl hesitates and thin 
spakes up with a quick and angry blush. 

“And so ye are,” she says sharply. 

For the moment they luk hard at aich 
other and then Tam shakes hands politely. 

“‘T will bid ye goodby,”’ he says; ‘‘as I 
was discharged last night by Dour and this 
morning by Doolin for being slow, I will 
be going away tomorry.”’ 

And this time he turns his back so 
squarely that she cannot walk with him if 
she has a mind to. Yet all that afthernoon 
she is angry with her friend and on laving 
the tent goesstraight to tha station in search 
av Doolin. 


Next morning Tam’s trunk is on the 
platfoorm and he is ready to boord the 
thrain, whin a windey upstairs in the depot 
is thrown open. 

His name is called, and turning to face 
Doolin he spakes as usual. 

“Come up here,” says the Gineral 
Superintindint shortly. 

“T will miss the thrain, 
politely. - 

“Hold it tin minutes for O’Scatter,”’ 
Doolin says to the conducthor. So Tam 
climbs the stairs, lading Barney by the 
hand. 

“T wud not have ye hope to be rein- 
stated,” says Doolin, as he enters the room; 
““but I wish to commend ye for flagging 24 
last night. The conducthor of your thrain 
must have been scared out av his wits.” 

Tam nodded. 

“Enough av that subject,’’ says Doolin. 
“T am tould ye made a wrecker av the 
ilyphant. I will pass that, too; and ye tuk 
no orders av Dour, who was afraid av the 
club—and with good reason. Is that your 
respect for officials?”’ 


”” answers Tam 


October 21,1 


“He wud have kept me from ge 
through on the run,” ixplains Tam. 
““Why were ye so anxious to get throt 
this particular time?”’ 
‘An ilyphant is perishable freight. no 
“They say he has lived about wan 
dred and fifty years without perishing 
We will pass that too. But, O’Scat 
answer this: What wud ye have donei 
lion had come to life on your should 
“‘T tell ye, Doolin,” says he sud 
“wan av the two—that ould lio 
O’Scatter—was coming here in the baggag), 
car.” 
Doolin, who has been pacing the ro 
halts to hear this. 
“Yet ye are the man who was afra 
the high places,” he says. 
“Sure, it is cruel av him to let B 
hear this,’’ thinks Tam, and luks at th 
with such care and hunger in his eyes 
light breaks on Doolin’s mind. 
“Ye have not had him long,” he 
prisintly; “‘I felt that way at first wii 
own family responsibilities.” 
“Thin ye understand?” asks Tam. 
“JT understand ivery point but 
answers Doolin; ‘‘why were ye bra 
this case and fearful in the other?” _ 
“The boy | was waiting for me to bi 
in the circus,” ixplains Tam. 
fae will not let that pass; it is 


answer.’ 

Tam studies again. “T tell ye, Dooli 
he spakes up suddenly; “‘it was becaus 
I had a lion to fight.” . 

Again Doolin stops pacing. ‘‘ Ah-h, 
grates with his iron luk; “that is the trut 
O’Scatter, I will give ye lions to fight. — 

“Now we will take the thrain,”’ he 
and puts on his hat. - 

“T will be asking ye first,” says T: 
“what is ‘poltroon’?” 

The other repates | the wur-rd. 
troon,” he answers, ‘‘manes et 
the wur-rld that ye are not.” 

“Thin I will not luk it up,” says 17 

At the ind av the yard the thrain pi 
up Doolin’s ear. 

“Go back, ” says the Gineral Supe 
tindint, “and I will join ye later and brin 
the boy.” | 

So, still wondering at his courthesy 
enters the private car, and there it is 
Kitty Flanders who rises to resave h 

Doolin does not join thim for over 
hour, and whin he does smiles wance 
blushes av Kitty, though Tam sits 
talking quietly. 

“Goodby for the time,” he says, s 
hands with O’Scatter. 

“Are ye laving us?” ‘ 

“No,” answers Doolin, “ye are th 
to lave—at Division Station. Yecane 
on later for Kitty Flanders whin ye 
made good as Superintindint av the C 
Division.” j 
_ “Superintindint! Me! But Dour 

“We are done with Dour; he is gon 
the Farm Wagon.” 

The girl’s face blazes, and Tam, st 
into anagony av hope, houlds out his 
indifferent to the others. 

“Kitty,” he stammers. 

“What !”’ cries Doolin, ‘““‘have I b 
forward? I say it again, O’Scatter, 
a poltroon.” 

“Kitty said I was a great sloth, ” ga} 
Tam; ‘“‘ye will take it back 

“Niver,”’ she cries desperately, to 
laughter avy Doolin. 

Suddenly the blushes, the laughter 
Doolin’s wur-rds fling Tam up to a re 
humor. 

“Shall I go afther her and bring her | 
to us, Barney?” he asks. q 

“Ye must,” urges the boy. 

“Thin I will do so on time, for I will 
have ye belave me afraid or running late. 

The thrain stops, and in spite av his a 
humor Doolin saysin astern, bantering | 

“Tis here I pit ye against the lions. oa 

“Bah,” answers Tam, “I will out | 
thim all, ” and he kisses Kitty goodby: , 

“There is no resisting him in his hi 
ixplains she. 


run in this way,” ea Tam to Same 
as they stand a moment on the platfoorr 

“on wan day a man must be set down] 
not running fast enough, and on anotl 
day, being Wednesday night, he ‘must | 
set up again for letting a circus p’rad 
up with him. ’Twas not fast,’’ he 

“and yet, Barney, ’twas the wildest 8 
which iver walked on any railroad. 
only regret,’’ he says, as they clim 
stair to the office, ‘“‘is that O’Rang b: 
conducthor—but wance.’ f 


J HAT one may find profit in apparently 
J worthless waste, and that profit may 
‘IL be made out of even the most astute 
f rporations—corporations supposed to be 
{such shrewdness that no one could pos- 
ply get the better of them—was shown 
_) markedly by an amusing occurrence in 
ye early years of coal-oil refining that the 
‘ory really ought to be told. The moral of 
—the lesson of it—is so pertinent, so rel- 
vant to eternal business conditions, that 
je story is as good today as when the thing 
_appened, especially as the company that 
-as bested has always been looked upon as 
he shrewdest in the world. 
' “But we didn’t care to talk about this at 
ne time it happened,” said the corporation 
“ficial who told me the tale; and he added 
ith a chuckle: “It didn’t seem so funny 
_) us at the time as it does to look back 
it!” 
I am setting the story down, however, 
ot because of its humor, but because of its 
ractical application. 
When the Standard Oil Company began 
fining oil on a large scale it was greatly 
ampered by the necessity of disposing of 
product called gasoline, that was con- 
‘dered practically worthless. It was so 
<plosive, so inflammable, that it could 
ot merely be thrown out to evaporate— 
had to be carried carefully away from 
heir plant and from all houses. If piped 
) running water it would be a menace on 
ne surface of. the stream and would also 
2 sure to get the company into trouble 
ith the Fish Commission. In short, it 
‘as a trouble, an expense, a problem and 
a incubus. 
One day, into the main office of the com- 
any, which was then in Cleveland, there 
alked a tall Pennsylvanian who drawl- 
igly remarked that he had an idea he might 
2 able to get rid of that dangerous and 
orthless product. Whereupon he was wel- 
- ymed with open arms and a contract was 
viltly made. For a long time afterward 
te department manager who made the 
ntract was openly envied for having sold, 
; half a cent a gallon, a great proportion of 
| the gasoline produced within the next 
vo years—and the department manager 
mself visibly swelled with triumphant 
—aportance. 


* 


The Big Deal in Gasoline 


he information bureau of the Standard 
asthen only inanembryonicstage, instead 
? being the perfect machine that it after- 
‘ard became; and so the company did 
at know that the drawling Pennsylvanian 
as the owner of some wells that produced 


. large quantity a particularly heavy kind 


oil. 
The product of his well was, in fact, 
anecessarily rich. It had no volatile oils 
ad possessed no gasoline; yet, not being 
mself a refiner, he was under the necessity 
Selling to the Standard and was unable 
) get a price for his oil that was at all com- 
‘ensurate with its superior value. He had 
treasure, but could not sell it as treasure! 
ence his quiet and puzzling deal for the 
isoline. 
He got the gasoline 'for the purpose of 
‘Ixing it with his oil! He pumped his oil 
ad poured into it the gasoline, thus suc- 
‘ssfully lightening a superior product to 
le customary gauge. He barreled it—and 
len actually supplied the Standard people, 
‘ Tegular market rates, with crude oil of 


t need to best a corporation in finding 
applying the use. ) 
Sr 
ery one knows, it was not very long 
le Standard itself began to find 
aluable, though it was impossible 
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for even the most optimistic and imaginative 
to dream that this supposedly worthless 
by-product of oil was to become of more 
Importance to the company than the oil 
itself; in fact, the oil business has become 
entirely revolutionized through the tremen- 
dous demand for this once waste product 
for stoves, engines and automobiles. One 
is almost tempted to believe that the time 
1s not so very distant when the reverse of 
position will be so complete that the oil 
itself will become the by-product—the 
waste—for which some profitable disposal 
will be sought. In modern business, con- 
ditions are subject to swift and dizzying 
changes. 

The immense demand for gasoline for 
automobiles has brought about for the oil 
people the utilization of still another waste 
product; and this, until recently, was one 
held to be particularly worthless. There is 
a disagreeable, smeary, asphaltum residuum 
which was long supposed to be without any 
chemical constituents of value. The best 
experts had heedfully studied it and had 
declared that here, at least, was a by- 
product that must definitely be considered 
hopeless waste. Now, however, this hope- 
less waste, this disagreeably smeary stuff, 
is used to settle the dust on countless miles 
of automobile-traveled roadway! It’s all 
grist that comes to the oil man’s mill; but 
it becomes grist because brains have inde- 
fatigably worked, suggested, experimented, 
invented and discovered. 

All of which points out that waste prod- 
ucts of any sort should be most carefully 
studied. Right before your eyes, waiting 
to be seen, there may be lying a fortune. 
In every line of manufacture there are good 
chances in stuff that is thrown away. 
Everywhere there are lurking possibilities 
of profit. Little businesses, as well as big, 
have their waste products that ought not 
to be wasted. 


Spendthrift Uncle Sam 


It used to be said freely of the United 
States that it was a wasteful nation, but 
there is year by year coming to be less of 
truth in that reproach. Indeed, a list of 
other by-products of the Standard, from 
material that was for years thrown away, 
ought alone to refute the charge of national 
wastefulness. 

Paraffin made from an apparently worth- 
less scum is sold in immense quantities. 
Huge quantities of fine candles are made by 
the oil men from stuff that, until a few years 
ago, was tossed aside as worthless—worse 
than useless, for it required expense to do 
the tossing aside. And there is a long list 
of greases and lubricating oils and waxes 
in all productive of immense revenue and 
all from material that used to be thrown 
away. Over and over again one sees the 
importance of studying .the apparently 
good-for-nothing. 

For years there was a valueless coke 
residuum that was peculiarly hard to dis- 
pose of. Yet it was pure carbon! And 
that residuum is of very high value on ac- 
count of its important utilization in the 
making of carbons for electric light, though 
it once lay in neglected heaps on the 
hillsides. 

And it is a further and most curious com- 
mentary on bewildering changes in value 
that electric-light carbons now seem likely 
themselves to be supplanted through the 
incoming of other forms of electric light; 
so that this residuum of pure carbon may 
once more be looking for a sphere of use- 
fulness—which points out a definite op- 
portunity for some bright mind that will 
appreciate the situation. 

One of the most widely sold products for 
kitchen use—excellent for its purpose and 
given worldwide fame by a particularly 
catchy picture on all its advertisements— 
is made from slaughter-house material that 
was not only offensively disagreeable but 
which, until within a few years, was thought 
to be utterly worthless from any_useful 
standpoint. A fortune has been made from 
this because one brain discovered its hidden 
usefulness and another saw how to make 
that usefulness known to the world in a 
peculiarly attractive way. And that is 
always an important point—to know how 
to make good use of a discovery after it is 
made; for many aman has hit upon a good 
thing, but has not been able to make money 
out of it. 


Why a 
Fountain Pen 


Leaks 
in Your 


Pocket 


HEN you puta regular fountain pen 
in your pocket, the ink in the barrel 
settles in the bottom, and the ink in the 
feed channel hangs up there in the feed channel, 
leaving a space of air in between the two inks. 
Now air is a gas, as sensitive to heat as the 
eye is to sight, so when the body (95° hot) be- 
gins to heat up your pocket, that air expands 
like steam and pushes up through the feed 
channel and pen point. As the feed channel 
is full of ink, the hot expanding air pushes out 
air and ink both, and the ink smears all over 
the writing end of the pen, and all over your 
fingers when you commence to write. 
This is called leaking or sweating. It is the great disad- 
vantage of fountain pens. 
But since George S. Parker of Janesville, Wis., invented 
the ‘‘Lucky Curve,”’ leaking and sweating are passé, antiquated. 
We’ll explain. The ‘‘ Lucky Curve’’ is the lower end of 
the feed channel curved against the wall of the barrel. When 
the Parker Pen is in pocket position, the curved end of this 
tube, touching the wall of the barrel, sucks ink (just as the 
hollow dandelion stem sucks water, or a lamp wick sucks oil) ; 
it sucks all the ink out of the feed channel. 


Therefore, when your warm body expands the air in the 
Parker Pen, the hot air pushes upand out as in other pens, but 
it pushes no ink out, as there is none to push. The ink has 
escaped through the ‘‘ Lucky Curve.’’ It was sucked down 
before the heat got started in your pocket. The suction is 
called capillary attraction. Thus, this new Parker Fountain 
Pen invention makes one of the wonderful laws of Nature 
serve the everyday uses of business. 


THE JACK KNIFE SAFETY PEN 

can be carried in any pocket, in any position, like a short pen- 
cil, without leaking. Made in pen knife size for lady’s purse. 

There’s never a hitch or skip in flow of ink from a Parker 
Pen. Made plain, or with gold or silver mounting; 14 K 
gold pens, iridium points. Standard style Parker Pens, $1.50 
to $250, according to size and ornamentation. Self-Filling 
and Safety styles, $2.50 and up. Sold on trial: dealer will 


refund cheerfully as we protect him from loss. 


Get a Parker Pen today. If dealer doesn’t keep them, 
send us his name, and we’ll send you our artistically printed 
catalogue and fill your order direct. 

Parker Pen Co., 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York retail store, 11 Park Row, opposite Post Office 


Jack Knife 
Safety Pen 
Style 20 
Price $2.50 
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Are you seeking relief from tire bills? Franklin cars solve that 
problem. So easy are they on tires that tire service is three to 
four times greater than on other cars. We have a tabulated 
report on tire service from many owners and will mail it on 
request. Franklins are made in five chassis sizes, two “fours” 
and three “sixes”. 


25-horse-power, four-cylinder model G touring car, $2000. 
Model G runabout, 18-horse-power, four-cylinder, $1650. 
Six-cylinder, 30-horse-power model M, $2800 for touring 
car, torpedo-phaeton or roadster. 

Six-cylinder, 38-horse-power model D, $3500 for touring 
car or torpedo-phaeton. 


Six-cylinder, 38-horse- power model H_ seven-passenger 
touring, Silvertown cord tires, $4000. 


Model H limousine, $5000. 25-horse-power limousine or 
landaulet, $3000. 


Franklin commercial cars include pneumatic-tired trucks, light 
delivery wagons, patrols, ambulances, omnibuses and taxicabs. 
Prices f. o. b. factory. 


Air cooling, light weight, luxurious riding and beauty also char- 
acterize the Franklin. The efficiency of Franklin air cooling has 
long been established and recent improvements make it the most 
remarkable development in automobile motor construction. Write 
today for new catalogue. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


Re on POU 


OCAL retailers, who deliver goods, profit by 
promptness. You know how getting goods 
late “riles” customers and cuts down trade. 
Here’s a trusty timer that helps get the 
wagon started on the dot—and so assures 

pleased customers and bigger profit. And 
it takes hard usage without damage. 


Lord Elgin 


Thin, sturdy and handsome. Fully guaranteed. 

15 and 17 jewels; solid gold and 25-year 

filled cases. Go look it over at your jeweler’s. 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Illinois 
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It is curious, in regard to. this slaughter- 
house product, that other great cattle- 
killing corporations are now making similar 
stuff, having seen their competitor do it, but 
they do not compare with the first in total 
sales because they cannot rival that origi- 
nal company’s catchy trademark on all its 
advertisements and packages. 

One of the finest of steels—open- 
hearth—is made from waste product of the 
steel mills: it is manufactured from scrap- 
wire and scrap-steel, and is particularly in 
demand for the making of railroad rails and 


the slow renting of space in office struc- 
tures owing to the immense amount 
of space available for that purpose. Some 
improvement is hoped for this autumn— 
though, even then, it is doubted if the busi- 
ness will be satisfactory. It is allowed that 
in the matter of office space New York is 
overbuilt. Buildings considered high a few 
years ago are now looked upon as low. 
Twenty stories formerly constituted “sky- 
scrapers.” ‘Today foundations are being 
laid for a fifty-five story building, while 
towers are reaching nearly to a height of 
seven hundred feet; and such structures 
can be reared in about one-third the time 
formerly required for their construction. 
Offices multiply fast when such structures 
are built, and rentals decline. Many 
buildings in New York City do not pay 
over one to two per cent—though an in- 
stance is known where the rent is as high 
as fourteen per cent. In Chicago the yield 
sometimes reaches twenty-four per cent. 
Relative to real-estate matters, private 
correspondence from the city of Oklahoma 
reports real-estate transactions almost at a 
standstill, but with a prospect of active 
resumption,of building in the autumn. The 
legislatures of 1909 and 1911 appropriated 
each about four million dollars for public 
buildings, but little was accomplished under 
the 1909 vote. The appropriation was re- 
newed by the last legislature and the money 
will become available in October, giving 
employment to several thousand craftsmen. 
A quotation from the correspondence shows 
how abnormal has been the development of 
the real-estate agency business at Okla- 
homa: ‘Except in the matter of real-estate 
transfers, everything in Oklahoma looks 
good for a large fall business. However, 
the time will surely come when there will 
be aslump in the real-estate boom. In the 
city of Oklahoma, with a population of 
sixty-eight thousand, nearly three thou- 
sand men derived their living, directly or 
indirectly, through the sale of real estate. 
Of course this is an abnormal condition 
when a city of this size should not have 
over three hundred or four hundred real- 
estate men; and lands which should be in 
cultivation as farms have been cut up in 
lots and sold all over the United States. 
These methods can only result in real- 
estate values decreasing in outside tracts. 
However, inside property cannot be bought 
other than at New York prices. The Camp- 
bell Building, twenty-five by one hundred 
and forty feet, ten stories high, costing 
sixty thousand dollars, was lately sold for 
two hundred thousand dollars. The rental 
shows six per cent on this figure. When 
Eastern men will come here and pay two 
hundred thousand dollars for a building 
that does not cost over sixty thousand dol- 
lars they admit that a twenty-five by one 
hundred and forty foot lot is worth one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars.” 


( thestowzent is heard in New York of 


When Times are Hard 


An interesting incident throwing light upon 
railroad traffic relates to the provision of 
depot facilities at Aitkin, Minnesota, on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. The road 
had proposed certain repairs upon the 
existing and dilapidated station; the citi- 
zens wanted a new one and protested 
against the repairs until assured by Presi- 
dent Howard Elliott that the repairs would 
not militate against the chances for a new 
structure. President Elliott wrote at 
length to the citizens’ committee, review- 
ing the situation, telling how the road had 
had plans drawn for a new station, and add- 
ing: ‘“‘As you know, the crops in the terri- 
tory served by the Northern Pacific were 


‘ amount for a month since the first 


for other purposes that demand ag 
high degree of strength and enduran 
Everywhere one sees that the 
thirg of yesterday is the prize mone 
of today; and nothing can, theref 
clearer than that the despised th 
today can be made the moneymaker 
morrow. The old-fashioned writers on} 
ness used to expatiate on picking up pi 
but nowadays it is the picking up of dol. 
lars. Some of the literal stories 
along the line of utilization of wasti 
like extravagant fairy tales. q 
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very poor in 1910, and then the bu 
depression all over the country 

It became, therefore, necessary for | 
men charged with the responsib 
handling the property of some f 
thousand stockholders and some te 
sand bondholders to economize in 
they could.” Then Mr. Elliott t 
the net earnings of the railroad si 
decrease of over three million five 
thousand dollars for the year end 
80, 1911, and compelled deferring 
and other improvements. Again t 
the crops were poor, though not so 
in 1910, and general business is n 
Business of the road at Aitkin decline 
thirty per cent in 1911, but the con 
still has a purpose to make the i 
ments at Aitkin as soon as it ean. 
not, however, promise to do it in 
“because, if business conditions cor 
as they are now, we will have to do 
other people do whose business is 
ing—namely, postpone expenditures 
times are better and the money is in ha 
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Trade and Traffic 


Reference to this subject is made a 
light upon the financial position 
of the railroads of the country, 
condition of the railroads is a general 
to other conditions relating to 
The car-service statistics of the 
would suggest that traffic is good, t: 
return, August thirtieth, showing 
cars reduced to 84,541 from 104, 
weeks earlier. The decrease of 
per cent was the same as for th 
ous fortnight. The decrease was 
throughout the country in the 
night, but,was only seasonable ani 
cident of the crop movement. The 
surplus of idle cars will probably disa 
during this month and a deficit m: 
shown for a brief time. A thought 
connection to bear in mind is that 
roads have not been buying so muce 
ment for the last two years as former. 
relatively speaking, there would not bes: 
many cars to account for or keep employe 
as inthe past. Railroad traffic is only fa 
The returns of the Copper Produ 
Association for August were again mo 
ately favorable, deliveries and export 
ceeding production and imports b 
3857 pounds and being the thir 


ary. Production was about normal, t! 
it was over thirteen million pounds é 
than in July, when the intense heat i 
fered with mining operation. The pri 
the metal is about steady at twelv 
a half cents a pound, with dome: 
mand light and with expectation of am 
stricted demand for the balance of the yea 
The general factors of the situation al 
little altered. Most things in busin 
uncertain, while the chaos of polities 
no sign of abatement for a year at 
Labor problems still cause anxiety, t! 
less than they would if business were 
active and more profitable. The ve 
that business is not profitable will, 
ever, incline men in charge of corpor: 
the more willingly to test their strel 
with their employees; and if the latte 
want to engage in strife the chances I 
a season of sharp controversy in the 
ahead. The doubtful question is wh 
the labor element will risk defeat b 
voking controversy when their emp 
cannot possibly yield to their dema 
and will not be expected by the p 
yield. It is possible that labor will 


pone the principal strife until about 
time of the Presidential election. 
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The Call of Good Teeth 


ENLIST 


Men,Women and 
Children 


WANTED 


To join the Army of 


GOOD TEETH- GOOD HEALTH 


Jom the great movement for dental 
hygiene that is spreading so far and fast. 


Be one of those who know that good health 
demands clean, sound teeth— who know that 
Ribbon Dental Cream is an antiseptic, polishing 
cleanser without harmful chemicals or grit. 


Colgate’s leaves the mouth sweet, clean and non-acid. 
Its delicious flavor has solved one nursery problem 
by making its twice-a-day use a treat, not a task 


for the children. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. P, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 
— luxurious, lasting, refined. = 
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in his world of beef and 
by-products as “‘Skin-’em- 
“alive” Lovett, had ten mil- 
one troubles. One of them 
s son William. He was more 
worry to his father than the 
en million, which latter, being 
e shape of negotiable securities, 
h in bank, houses, lands and 
ed cows, horses, mules, pigs, 
ep and goats, were at least suf- 
le-- At the end of. every year 
em-alive” Lovett had the 
orting assurance that his secu- 
, were sounder than the year 
re and worth a trifle more pre- 
n; the cash in bank had earned 
s than two and one-half per 
- the houses had paid a profit 
and above taxes and upkeep; 
ands had produced crops and had 
ased in value; and every head of 
tock on his ranches represented 
y dollars on the hoof. 
n William, on the other hand, 
| always be depended on to pro- 
a loss. You could lay any odds 
lliam as the greatest six- 
er spender on earth, and he 
Id never go back on you. He was 
stant, steady, reliable, ever- 
deficit, a veritable cipher 
it the rim. 
ouble with William appeared 
t Nature had equipped him 
irresistible impulse to get all 
possible out of this gray old 
This impulse took the form of 
kmown as ducks and drakes, ii 
ks and drakes, as everybody 
is always played with money. 
he was sixteen months old he 
the first evidence of that remarkable carelessness with cash that was to distinguish 
after life. In a misguided moment his father gave him his wallet to play with, 
-sheer exuberance and the joy and pride of his first teeth William chewed all the 
t of a thousand-dollar bill. 
t was the beginning. After such an experience one would suppose that 
Lovett would have been on his guard. He was not. He continued to let 
play with his wallet for the succeeding twenty-four years, and as a result it 
not have been at all a difficult matter to trace the boy through the world by the 
s he dropped. 
m’s mother died when he was six years old, leaving him to the care of his father, 
ather was busy making money and passed William up to the servants. At seven 
age the Lovett heir was an anemic, pugnacious, headstrong child without any 
on to speak of and a dollar a day spending money from his fond but foolish father. 
it years of age he was sent to a boarding school, where he unlearned many things 
back his digestion. At eighteen he graduated from a military academy and 
first time broke into print. 
whipped a policeman. 
em-alive” Lovett bailed William out and covered the policeman’s wounds 
ney. Then he shipped William off to college, paying therefor, over and above 
of tuition, ten thousand a year for three years. Tarly in the fourth year 
fas expelled. He had gone up to New York in search of relaxation and found 
hape of a large black bear which, when equipped with boxing gloves, would 
very fancy exhibition. William purchased this bear at a very fancy figure, 
t him back to college with him, had a pair of gloves specially made for Bruin, 
sted a fight between the bear and a ham-and-egg heavyweight picked up on 
The affair was held in William’s rooms and proved an unqualified success. 
on in a gallop, but unfortunately somebody left the door open and the 
. At the entrance to the frat house Bruin met a professor of social science. 
did the trick, and three days later William Godfrey Lovett was headed 
ifornia in disgrace. 
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on Imvests in Fatted Calves 


When William reached home his 
father discovered that for a trifle of, 
say, fifty thousand dollars he had 
been able to produce a mediocre 
athlete and an excellent judge: of 
beer. However, since he was still 
occupied: in making money, “‘Skin- 
’em-alive”’ Lovett left his son largely 
to his own devices, with the result 
that William took a post-graduate 
course in malt and spirituous liquors. 
He was awonder. He studied every- 
thing in the book and missed nothing 
in his pursuit of joy unconfined. 

Still, William was not a really bad 
young man. William had many 
lovable qualities, but, never having 
known restraint in all his life, he was 
somewhat puzzled at times to know 
whether he was halfway through or 
only just starting. Hence, when his 
soul commenced to palpitate with an 
ambition to upset all the statistics 
in the Internal Revenue office it was 
a surprise to him when he finished 
almost before the average man has 
fairly started. 

During those two years following 
his expulsion from college William 
frequently furnished spicy copy for 
front-page stories. When his own 
dissipated countenance confronted 
him through an expensive plate-glass 
mirror he would frequently express 
his disgust with himself by hurling 
a mixing glass through the mirror. 
Upon sundry joyous occasions he 
had upset the carts of itinerant fruit- 
pedlers and enchilada venders. He 
had been known to support tottering 
lamp-posts—for fear they might fall 
over and plunge the city in dark- 
ness—and to weep when he was led 
away. And as a finale of his escapades he climbed down an open manhole one day 
and defied the police to get him out. Yes, William was a trifle wild. 

After the manhole episode “‘Skin-’em-alive’’ Lovett talked to William for an hour. 
William was penitent and promised reform, provided certain little debts could be wiped 
off the slate and he be given an opportunity to start anew. Old Lovett, so shrewd and 
suspicious in all his dealings with other men, was completely taken in by his son’s show 
of repentance. He patted William on the back and told him to do business with the 
treasurer. 

Jarlath Timmins was the treasurer of the Lovett Land and Cattle Company, and had 
been for twenty years. He knew William. William realized this and hated him for it. 
Whenever Jarlath passed coin over the counter to the prodigal son he always looked at 
him long and hard and kept his lean hand on the money an unnecessary length of time, 
as if he hated to give it up. So now, when William presented a note from his father 
requesting Timmins to pay the said William five hundred dollars, the old treasurer did 
not immediately hand out the five hundred. Instead he sought old Lovett in his 
private office, and with the privilege of twenty years of faithful service denounced the 
allowance as unwise. In the end he convinced John B. Lovett that a hundred dollars 
would be about sufficient for William. 

This, of course, did not please William. Said he to Timmins: 

“Timmins, some day I’ll be in command here, and my first official act will be to tie 
a can to your tail.” 

“Get out!’”’ snapped Jarlath Timmins. ‘“‘You’re a disgrace to a good father.” 

William got out. The next day alocal café presented a sight draft on John B. Lovett, 
signed by William Godfrey Lovett, for four hundred dollars. Timmins, acting on his 
own responsibility, declined the draft, and two hours later William was occupying a 
chair in the office of the captain of detectives and furnishing copy for the newspapers. 

John B. Lovett paid the draft and had the charge dismissed, but he couldn’t kill 
the story. That hurt. He summoned his son to another conference and placed him 
on an allowance of twenty-five dollars a week. William promptly went out, cashed 
another draft on his father and was seen no more for three weeks. The old man paid 
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the draft, but when his son finally put in an appearance, 
penniless, shaky and repentant, old Lovett refused to see 
him. So William went away until his father should have 
time to think it over and change his mind, and in the 
privacy of his office ‘‘Skin-’em-alive” Lovett wept at his 
own hardness of heart. In this condition Jarlath Timmins 
found him. 

“Timmins,” 
tunate man in my choice of a son.” 

“Oh, we all make our mistakes,’ answered Timmins 
dryly. ‘‘For instance, consider the father I picked out. 
Poor as a church mouse. What’s the matter? William 
been cutting up a little worse than usual?” 

“He’s breaking my heart,” protested the old man 
piteously. “His profligate habits are undermining his 
sense of moral values. I’ve just paid another draft. He 
knows that while my money lasts I’ll pay every draft he 
signs sooner than see my boy arrested and in disgrace. 
Timmins, I’d give a whole lot to set my boy’s feet in the 
right path. I would indeed.”’ 

Timmins bit at the end of a lead-pencil. 

“How much would you give?” he asked. 

**A million dollars and ten years of my life,” he answered. 

“The price is entirely out of reason,” retorted Jarlath 
Timmins crisply. ‘“‘Pardon me if I seem a trifle frank, but 
William isn’t worth it. Your money and your life and 
your tears will never save him the way you're going at it. 
Nothing but adversity will cure that young man. When 
William’s stomach is slack, when his credit is gone and the 
lace appears on the hem of his trousers he’ll be amenable 
to reason. He knows your heart is as so much putty 
where he is concerned, and he’ll make you suffer until you 
give him a dose of his own bitter medicine. You spoiled 
him in his boyhood and you must unspoil him in his more 
mature years. He has always suffered from too much 
money. He has never toiled for a living and he doesn’t 
know the value of money. He must be taught. You look 
at William through the eyes of paternal love. I view him 
from the wrong side of the ledger, and, by golly, I hate to 
see so much good money going to waste!” 

“Do you know of any way to stop it?” asked the old 
man. 

“Of course,” retorted Timmins. “Don’t give it to him.” 

“But he'll disgrace the name of Lovett!” 

““He’s bound to do that anyhow. Look here, Mr. 
Lovett; I’d like to unfold a little plan to put the crusher 
on William, if you’ll promise that you won’t let him 
influence you against me. He threatens that when he is 
in command here he’ll tie a can to my tail, which I take 
to mean that he will have a new man in my job. Well, if 
he does he’ll make of this business an hiatus in a hole. 
I’m on to William and he knows it. That’s why he 
dislikes me.” ’ 

“T’ll protect you, Timmins; only tell me how to save 
William. Nothing else matters. I must save him before 
he disgraces himself.” 

“All right,”’ said Timmins, “this is the prescription for 
my bad medicine. Tomorrow I will present to you for 
your signature your last will and testament, which you 
will sign without asking a single question. Of course, it 
will not amount to the value of the paper it will be written 
on, because you can invalidate it ten minutes later by 
signing another will. Then, until I give you permission to 
do otherwise, you are to refuse to receive your son either 
here or at your home. If you meet him in your club you 
are to turn your back and refuse to speak to him. If he 
gets into jail he must remain there until his profligate 
friends bail him out. Under no condition whatsoever are 
you to advance him so much as the proverbial red cent. 
In other words, you are to leave William to my tender 
mercies and be guided by my advice, until I have either 
reformed William or am forced to acknowledge that it’s too 
big an order—when I will wash my hands of him, and you 
can reform him with your checkbook.” 

“How do you intend to proceed after that?” inquired 
John B. Lovett. 

“Well, there is a spark of something left in William. 
He'll fight. He’d always do that, and if a man will fight 
any kind of a fight he’s not quite lost. In this single attri- 
bute—and it is not with any idea of flattery or fawning 
that I say it—William Godfrey Lovett is his father’s son. 
I purpose making William fight.” 

“For what?” 

“The right to existence; for his bread and butter; for 
rags to cover his nakedness. He’s to be badgered and 
bantered until he’s fighting mad, and the minute he’s 
fighting mad he’ll be sent into the ring—to fight.” 

“With whom?”’ asked John B. Lovett suspiciously. 

“With his father,’ snapped Jarlath Timmins almost 
viciously. ‘‘I want to hit that young man’s vanity such 
a rap it'll hurt him. I want to make him so angry with 
you that, weak as he is, he won’t be low enough to take 
another cent of your money. If I can accomplish that, 
William will be forced to go to work, and the minute 
William Godfrey Lovett goes to work the angel of hope 
may venture to dry her eyes and see what the boy is up to.” 

“By George, Timmins, I’ll go you!” said ‘‘Skin-’em- 
alive’? Lovett with that quick decision that had always 
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said John B. Lovett, ‘I’m a most unfor-~ 


He Wondered What the Percentage of Suicides Was 
Among Men Who Made Their Living Sawing Wood 


made money for him—‘“‘T’ll go you if I lose. I’ve con- 
sulted with you in business matters for twenty years and 
your advice has always been sound and wholesome at the 
core. However, this is a very delicate matter, Timmins, 
my boy, and it is superfluous to request that you do 
not handle William too roughly. You must remember, 
Timmins, that he is my son.” ~ 

“T wouldn’t waste a thought on him if he wasn’t,” 
replied Timmins, ‘‘but he must be handled without gloves. 
Six months more at his present pace and your son is 
a candidate for the foolish farm. He'll be a hopeless 
inebriate. And, by-the-way, you realize that where large 
fortunes are at stake it is quite the fad nowadays for 
disgruntled heirs to contest a man’s will on the ground 
that at the time he made it he was unduly influenced or 
mentally unbalanced. I desire to have you examined by 
the State Board of Alienists before you sign your will, in 
order that they may make affidavit that you are in good 
bodily health and of extraordinarily sound mind. In case 
of a contest these are the fellows they’d call to the stand 
and ask hypothetical questions to prove that you were 
insane. My plan must not fail; hence your will must be 
copper-riveted and free of legal loopholes. You consent 
to this, of course.”’ 

“Well, upon my word, Timmins, that appears to me to 
be a most extraordinary proceeding. If I ay 

“Do you agree to it?”’ snapped Timmins. 
arrangement is off.” 

“Vl agree,” said old Lovett hastily. 

“Good afternoon,” said Timmins, and went back to’his 
own office. Here he sat down at a typewriter and slowly 
and laboriously with one finger picked off this letter to 
William: 
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SAN FRANCISCO, March 24, 189 — 
Wma. G. Lovett, Hsq., City. rey 

Dear Sir: Your father, John B. Lovett, has commis- 
sioned me to inform you that, owing to a number of reasons 
which will doubtless occur to you without further eluci- 
dation, it will be impossible for him to communicate with 
you in any way other than through his attorney, Mr. 
Anthony Groat, 1045 Mills Building, this city. 

If you will be good enough to eall upon Mr. Groat on 
Thursday next. at one P. M., he will take up with you the 
matter of your finances for the future, or ‘until such time 
as must elapse before your father is convinced that you 
are able and willing to comport yourself in a manner more 
pleasing to him than has been your conduct heretofore, 
and, therefore, entitling you to that consideration which 
his affectionate regard for his son naturally prompts him 
to observe. I am, sir, Very truly yours, 

J. TIMMINS. 

This letter written and sealed, Mr. Timmins smiled 


grimly, called an office boy and dispatched him to youn 
Lovett’s club with the note. ' 


Next Mr. Timmins called up successively on the long-' 


distance ’phone the three physicians who constituted the 
State Board of Alienists, and them Mr, Timmins induced 
to come down to San Francisco ‘the following day and 
institute an unofficial investigation into the mental 
machinery of John B. Lovett. This matter finally attended 
to, Mr. Timmins carefully balanced his cash, locked the 
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’ pointed: heirs, under the pretext that the testator 
- unduly influenced or of unsound mind at the time of 


State Board of Alienists, attached hereto and made a 


safe, put on his hat and departed for the office of ] 
Anthony Groat, the attorney. He was closeted wit] 


William Godfrey Lovett. 
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T ONE P. M. on Thursday, William Godfrey Lovett, 
looking slightly more dissipated than usual, sent in his 
card to Mr. Anthony Groat. A clerk immediately ushered 
him into Groat’s sanctum, presented him with a ; 
fortable seat and the morning paper, and on behalf of 
Groat begged five minutes’ indulgence for that gentle 
Unfortunately he was occupied with a client in a 
office and would be in directly. 

William sat down and waited patiently for a period 
to his fevered brain seemed an hour. In reality it wa: 
eight minutes. He was nervous and jumpy and he 
money. He felt that he would be happier and better 
to stand the suspense of waiting if he could afford to1 
out and purchase fifteen cents’ worth of nepenthe, but 
view of the fact that he lacked the fifteen cents an 
remnants of his pride forbade the degradation of “ki 
out a barkeeper’s eye,’’ he nerved himself to awai 
appearance of the attorney. 

In the meantime, however, William felt that 
still in that chair five minutes longer would set 
reason tottering on its throne. He arose and paced 
ously up and down the office. He gazed at the pictt 
on the wall; he scanned the backs of Groat’s law lib 
and eventually he paused beside his desk, gazing 
lessly at the heaps of legal-looking documents with y 
it was littered. 

Suddenly William started and stared. From 
pile of papers the upper half of several sheets of lega 
protruded. A small ruler lay across the typewriti 
this protruding document, but there was enough of | 
writing visible to make out the date and the words: 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF JOHN B. LOVETT 


Now William, being fairly well acquainted wit 
father, knew that for twenty years or more John 
Lovett’s will, signed and sealed, had reposed in the 
safe. Yet here on Anthony Groat’s desk lay a will 
only the day before—conclusive evidence that his f 
had decided to change his will. ; 

There must be some very potent reason for this, thou 
William, and with a little shiver of fright he recalled 
own unfilial actions of the past few weeks and his fat 
refusal to receive him. 

William Godfrey Lovett was not so far gone in 
seductive influences of John Barleycorn that he could 
put two and two together and arrive at the answer. 
must know the contents of that will at any price, 
glanced furtively toward the door, lifted the mass of pap 
from the desk and hurriedly read the first page of his 
father’s will. A cold perspiration broke out all over hir 
as he read the first bequest: 


First—To my son, William Godfrey Lovett, whose 
and profligate life has been a source of deep sorrow 
shame to me, I leave nothing. 


Nothing! Nothing! William gasped and read on: :f 


Second—Knowing full well that some day my 
son, William Godfrey Lovett, will occupy quarters in 
natural and inevitable haven of his kind, I give, devise 4 
bequeath to the Home for Inebriates, situated in the ¢ 
and county of San Francisco, State of California, thes 
of one million dollars. 


The tears started to William’s eyes, but he blinked 
away and read on, while Anthony Groat watched 
through the keyhole. Followed a long list of bequests 
old friends and servants, charitable institutions, hom 
hospitals and colleges. There were three one-millic 
dollar trust funds established—one for furthering scient 
research in astronomy, another for prosecuting the se 
for a cure for cancer, and a third to establish beds 
tuberculosis: hospital. A veterinarian whom William h 
never heard of was left fifty thousand dollars as a tribt 
to his discovery of an antidote for Texas fever in cat 
And last; but not least, the hated Timmins was mat 
executor of the vast estate, to serve without underta 
or bonds of any nature whatsoever; and for his trou 
John B. Lovett “gave, devised and bequeathed” Th 
one million dollars. | 

“Rot and piffle!”” muttered William. ‘I'll break tha 
crazy will in fifteen minutes. There isn’t a judge or a ju 
in the ——” i 


Twenty-third—Since the breaking of wills by d 


ing his will, has become quite the fashion nowadays, a 
I anticipate that some such action will be instituted b 
son, William Godfrey Lovett, the sworn affidavits 0 


hereof, will’ be ample refutation of any such ridic 
charge, should my son, the said William Godfrey Lo 
be foolish enough to bring action to have this will set a 
And I do hereby certify that my action in dieing 


aid n has been taken after calm and mature delibera- 
5 on, and is done with a view toward furthering the bodily 
nd mental welfare of the said William Godfrey Lovett. 


William carefully replaced the papers in as nearly as pos- 
_jblethe same position in which he had found them, walked 
_ yer to his chair and sat down with his head in his hands. 
_ “Whipped to a frazzle,’”’ he moaned, “whipped to a 
-tazzle by the most ungodly, diabolical father that ever 
ved. The ingenuity of that will is simply devilish.” 
The door opened suddenly and Anthony Groat bustled 
ato the room. 

i “Mighty sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Lovett, mighty 

corry. But you can realize how it is. Insistent client— 
nape old cuss—hard as the deuce to get rid of. 
fowever, our business will soon be finished.” 

He sat down at his desk, opened a drawer and drew 
orth a typewritten agreement. He dipped a rusty pen in 
| dirty inkwell and handed paper and pen to William. 

_ “TJ am requested by your father to ask you to sign this 
_ greement. It stipulates that in consideration of your 
_romise never to annoy or approach him in any manner, 
_irectly or indirectly, he is to pay you a weekly allowance 
{ twelve dollars and fifty cents while you live. In the 
vent of your default in any of the provisions of this 
_greement the payments cease automatically. Here is the 
rst payment. Sign right there on the dotted line.” 

_ William Godfrey Lovett took the paper in his trembling 
ands and rent it into shreds. Then he swept the money 
rom the desk to the floor, where it rolled musically round 
“mong the legs of the chairs. 

“Tell my father,” he said in a voice husky and vibrant 
vith passion, “that I scorn him and his money. It is 
- mnecessary for me to sign that insulting agreement, for 
will never, directly or indirectly, approach my father as 
mg as I live. And you can tell him further that what I 
m, he has made me. I’ve been a worthless son, but God 
brbid that I should ever acknowledge such a contemptible 
nd heartless father. I wouldn’t touch a cent of his money, 
ot if I was starving. Money! Money! All my father 
ves for and thinks of and deals in is money. Damn his 
ioney! Groat, you fat little toady you, I tell you my 
ather ruined me with money! When I was a little, impres- 
lonable kid my father was too busy making money to 
ake me to a ball game on Saturday afternoon. If he’d 
ade a pal, a chum, of his son, I might have turned out 
ifferently. But he let me go my gay way to the devil and 
_rovided the funds for the journey, and now let him enjoy 
jis handiwork. Good afternoon.” 

“William,’’ demanded the lawyer, rising, a little fright- 
ned, “where are you going?” 

| “Out to earn a living,’ thundered the prodigal son. 
_|Pm going some place where my father will never see me 
rhearfrommeagain. I’llearnmyownmoney. Hethinks 
’m helpless and dependent. I’ll show him. I’lI——” 
His rage and shame and mortification overcame him. He 
_hoked with sobs. Groat held the door open for him and 
je passed out of the office. 

A minute later Jarlath Timmins took down his telephone 

answer to a call. 

“This is Groat speaking. The plan worked beauti- 

ally. William read the will, and it was as good as a blow 
athe face. He refused to 
ign the agreement, scorned 
he money and paid a splen- 
id tribute to his daddy 
_ efore he left. I’m afraid 

heboyishalfright. Lovett 
_ the responsible party.” 
| “Where has he gone to?” 
aquired the imperturbable 

“immins. 

“He said he was going 
ut to make a living. And 
7s my opinion, Timmins, 
_ hat the joke’s been carried 
90 far. I’m confident the 
oy is going to change his 
ame, leave the city and 
_?t the world swallow him. 
f Lovett wants to see his 
oy again he’d better come 
ff his high horse.’ 

il “Thanks for the advice, 
fe said Timmins 
yly, but you don’t know 
illiam as we do.” 
“T know the remnants 
f a man, though, when I 
P€ One,” snapped Groat, 
| hung up the receiver. 
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every piece of jewelry he owned. With the proceeds he paid 
his club bills, packed a few toilet articles and a pair of socks 
in a small hand grip and left San Francisco, with two 
dollars and ten cents between him and starvation. He 
planned to go to Seattle and ship asa green hand for the 
Alaska canneries. Always fond of fishing, the pursuit of 
salmon for wages presented a charming prospect compared 
to anything else he could think of. Moreover, he had 
heard that a man couldn’t spend his money up at the 
canneries and salmon fisheries, for the reason that there 
was nothing to spend it on except rough clothing and 
tobacco, and such things, which, being charged at the 
company store, would be deducted from the total amount 
due the fisherman at the close of the season. This rigid 
rule would spare William the mental travail of saving his 
money, and it pleased him to think that he would get his 
wages in a lump. 

Now the prodigal might just as well have taken ship at 
San Francisco and saved himself the expense and discom- 
fort of beating his way to Seattle, but his pride forbade. 
He was too well known in San Francisco and he feared that 
he might be recognized before the ship sailed and his plans 
reported to his father. He desired that not a soul who had 
known him in his palmy days should ever see him or hear 
from him again. And, since after spending ten cents to 
cross the bay he had but two dollars left, he decided to keep 
that for food en route. So he waited in the freight yards 
at Oakland until he saw a man swing himself under a 


‘freight car and take up a position on a brakebeam; 


whereupon William Godfrey Lovett went and did likewise. 

It was a hard, dirty, sickening, exciting trip. Dust, 
gravel and clinkers flew in his face and befouled him 
beyond recognition, and in order to hang on he was forced 
to abandon his little valise; whereat he sighed, for it con- 
tained his toothbrush. Eventually the train pulled into 
Sacramento and the first leg of his journey culminated 
with a bucket of water down his neck and a gruff com- 
mand to “come out o’ that.’’ William came out, fighting 
mad, and was immediately collared by a policeman who 
“shook him down” for his two dollars and turned him loose. 

It was now long after William’s usual breakfast hour, 
and he was hungry. So he raided the free-lunch counter 
in a near-by saloon, and when the proprietor discovered 
that William was unable to buy the accompanying drink 
that etiquette demands if one would eat of a free lunch 
he swore at the prodigal and ordered him out. William 
obeyed, taking a handful of bologna sausage with him. 
He went down to a secluded spot by the river, bathed, 
dusted his clothes and returned to the depot, looking 
haggard but respectable. That night, when the Shasta 
Express pulled into Sacramento, William climbed aboard 
over the brass railing at the end of the observation car and 
walked boldly into the first sleeper. The porter was stand- 
ing outside by the steps with his little stool, and hence 
failed to see William climb swiftly into an unoccupied 
upper berth, “‘drape the mantles of his couch about him 
and lie down to pleasant dreams.” j 

Yes, the good things of the world had always been for 
William and he hated to give them up. It-was a daring 
attempt to “beat the cushions,” and William wondered 
vaguely what the outcome would be. With the habit of 


Somehow the Unfamiliar Food Tasted Better Than Any He Ever Remembered Eating 
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years strong upon him he left his shoes under the lower 
berth for the matutinal attentions of the porter. They 
were expensive patent-leather pumps with wide silk laces, 
and the porter was somewhat puzzled to account for the 
extra passenger. So he woke William up and respectfully 
requested his sleeping-car check—whereupon William 
abused him sleepily and told him to go to blazes. There 
was something regal and virtuously indignant in the way 
he said it. ‘‘Furthermore,’’ he added, “if you can’t keep 
tab on your passengers call the conductor, but whatever 
you do don’t wake me up again or you'll suffer for it.” 

Perhaps the porter was new to the business. Perhaps 
he was so old to it that he knew a gentleman from a hobo. 
Be that as it may, the bluff worked until four o’clock next 
morning, when a farmer’s wife boarded the train at Red 
Bluff and showed a sleeping-car ticket for the berth in 
which William slumbered. 

There arose at once a heated dispute. William fumbled 
in his trousers pocket for a mythical wallet, failed to find 
it and cried out that he had been robbed of his pocketbook 
with his berth check in it. 

“T had a ticket for upper seven in car three,’”’ announced 
William. 

“This is car four,’’ said the conductor. 

“Well, I’ll be—a thousand pardons, old fellow. How 
stupid of me! I’ll climb out directly and go to my rightful 
berth.” 

The Pullman conductor stood by to see that he did. 
And William’s shoes were nicely polished when he left, 
followed by the conductor, who was wise in his day and 
generation. 

“Perhaps I left my ticket in my grip,” suggested William. 
“Look under the berth and see if you see a tan grip.” 

The conductor obligingly got down on his knees, and as 
he did so some one snored in upper seven. 

But William had heard that snore first and was already 
racing out of the car. Ina flash he had lifted the platform 
over the steps, opened the door, as he had seen conductors 
do all his life, and slipped gracefully off the moving train. 
Fortunately they were pulling into a station at the time 
and there was little danger attached to the escape, save 
from the boot of the conductor, and he was three inches 
short of his mark. 

William stood by the side of the right-of-way and 
watched the green tail lights fade away up the track. Then 
he laughed in sheer deviltry and started on a journey 
over the ties that landed him in Redding at noon. He 
would have tarried in Redding, but he was acquainted 
there, so he kept right on, but slowly, for he was faint with 
hunger. At last, while crossing a railroad bridge over a 
large creek, he was relieved to observe, in a little clearing 
among some bushes in the bed of the creek, what is 
colloquially known as ‘“‘a jungle scene.” That is to 
say, William saw four tramps gathered around a campfire, 
enjoying a “mulligan,’’ and feeling himself one of the 
fraternity by this time he descended into the creek and 
inquired of the group in his breeziest manner: 

““How’s the chances for some scoffin’s?”’ 

Chances were excellent, it appeared, so William sat 
among the wanderers and ate heartily of the ‘‘mulligan” 
and ‘‘dummy,” purloined from goodness knows where. 
Somehow the unfamiliar 
food tasted better than any 
he ever remembered eating, 
and, the gods be praised, 
there was plenty of it. His 
feet were hot and blistered, 
so he bathed them in the 
waters of the creek, the 
while he kept up a running 
fire of good-humored chaff 
with the band of hobos. 
When William told them 
the story of his adventure 
in the sleeping car he was 
unanimously voted a mem- 
ber in good standing and 
invited to stay over for 
supper. One of the hobos, 
a villainous, red-bearded, 
puffy-faced man named 
Doc, promised to steal some 
chickens. 

Strange torelate, William 
Godfrey Lovett was happy. 
For the first time in his life 
there was a lilt to existence. 
The carelessness, the unre- 
strained freedom of this 
unconventional life 
appealed strongly to the 
contrary streak in him. 
The little things, the com- 
monplace little necessities 
of life hitherto held so 
cheaply by him, had sud- 
denly assumed a distinct 
value. There is a thrill to 
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riding brake-beams that is not noticeable in travel de luze, 
and as William sat on the banks of the little stream, filled 
with mulligan and reminiscence, and splashed his aching 
feet in the cool waters, he felt like a boy who has played 
hookey from school for the first time. 

He stayed in the hobo camp that night, and Doc, true 
to his promise, stole the chickens. William, anxious to 
prove himself worthy of his salt, went into an adjoining 
field and helped himself to some early vegetables which 
he had the satisfaction of seeing boiled in an old kerosene 
can together with the chickens. He had a glorious repast, 
and it being early spring and the night chill giving way 
to the Central Californian warmth of approaching summer, 
he slept very comfortably on an improvised bed of dry 
grass with his feet to the fire. In the 
morning, @/cer a scant breakfast with his 
new-found acquaintances, he resumed his 
journey northward on foot. 

The hobos, being southbound for the 
summer, parted from him reluctantly, and 
at parting gave him much salutary advice 
on the subject of how to avoid work and 
still be happy. 

All that day he followed the railroad 
track through the cafion of the upper 
Sacramento. Along about five o’clock that 
afternoon the Portland Limited whistled 
behind him and he stepped aside to let the 
train go by. As the observation car whirled 
by a man seated on the platform looked 
back, and William’s glance met his long 
enough for each man to recognize the other. 

1he man on the observation car was 
William’s father, ‘“‘Skin-’em-alive” Lovett. 
He started slightly as he recognized in the 
shabby, dusty figure beside the track his 
once natty and handsome offspring. 

Involuntarily he started to wave his hand 
in salutation, but seemed to change his 
mind. William understood and a sudden 
mist came over his eyes. He gulped and 
hung his head in shame—shame for himself 
and shame for his father. 

A mile farther on he came across some- 
thing tied in a white handkerchief lying on 
the ties between the rails. He untied the 
handkerchief and found that it contained 


I can make money at it. I own a quarter interest in 

one of the major league clubs. Our baseball plant of 
steel and concrete cost half a million dollars, and our 
expenses, including salaries of players and officers, run up 
to ninety thousand a year. Over and above that our club 
makes seventy-five thousand dollars a season. We are not 
paying dividen?s yet, and I have to live on my salary as 
manager, which I do and save money besides; but some 
day I shall have a pretty nice investment. Twenty-seven 
years ago I was working in a shoe factory in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 

One reason baseball makes a hit with me is that it is 
a clean business. Ever since seventy-seven, when the 
National League blacklisted those four Louisville players 
for crookeaness—selling games—no charge of hippodro- 
ming could be made against the national pastime. The lady 
on the dollar never shows her face beyond the box office. 
Technically, perhaps, some features of organized baseball 
might run afoul of the Sherman anti-trust law, if the matter 
got into the courts, but it never will. The men who control 
the game are too wise for that. The rights of a ballplayer 
are better protected than those of a worker in any other 
industry. If a player is not fairly treated he can air his 
grievances in the newspapers, and then the fanstake up the 
cudgels for him. 

Further than that, the player can take his case to the 
National Commission—the supreme court of baseball— 
where it is decided strictly on its merits, with the player 
getting the benefit of the doubt. A large majority of 
these cases have been determined in the players’ favor. 
So if organized baseball is a trust, it is the one trust 
absolutely regulated by public opinion. 

To my mind baseball combines the best of American 
sport with the day’s work. There is always enough excite- 
ment in it to keep you guessing, and anything that keeps 
you guessing keeps you young. I'll be forty-nine in 
December—no one would guess it, they tell me—and I 
expect to be sitting on the bench directing my team fifteen 
years from now. An occupation that can make your 
family comfortable, give you a competence and keep you 
young—that is a pretty good business. 


| AM in baseball because I like the business and because 


a hundred-dollar bill and eight silver dollars, the latter 
put in, doubtless, to weight the handkerchief and keep it 
from blowing away. On one of his father’s business cards 
he read these words, hastily written in lead-pencil: 


Son, I’m sorry. Come back. DAD. 


In the gathering gloom William Godfrey Lovett stood on 
the railroad track and thought things over, smiling a little 
and fingering this peace offering from his repentant father. 
It did not occur to the prodigal that he had his father on 
the run; rather he felt a new joy within him at the realiza- 
tion that, in the final analysis, his father was not the mon- 
ster he had pictured him. ‘‘Son, I’m sorry. Come back.” 


Ah, if William could only have sensed the battle between 


“*¥ Wouldn’t Touch a Cent of His Money, 
Not if I Was Starving’’ 


x) 
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One of the stars of the eighties studied law, retired from 
the game and went to practicing his new profession. He 
was in court one time and said something that the judge 
didn’t like. So he got this call-down: 

““You may be a lawyer among ballplayers, but you are 
a ballplayer among lawyers.” 

Perhaps he was a bush-league lawyer and got what was 
coming to him. Perhaps the judge was a born wit. But 
when I read the thing in the papers it hit me right where 
Ilive. I don’t apologize for my profession. A player can’t 
succeed without brains, while a manager has got to have 
everything the manager of any successful business has— 
and a lot besides. There’s one thing to remember—a 
ballplayer must take the very best care of himself in 
order to hold his job in the big leagues. 

I went to a college one time to sign up a youngster to 
play short, and a professor told me about a make-believe 
Greek strong-man—Ant-something was his name. It took 
Hercules to get the best of him. The point about this 
Greek lad was that he renewed his strength every time he 
touched the earth. That struck me as a nice idea, if it was 
afake. The man who is next to the ground, near to Nature, 
out-of-doors, is a stronger man—and is apt to be a cleaner, 
better man—than the fellow who is cooped up in an office 
in a dirty city, working half the time by artificial light. 

I am not sure now whether I went into professional 
baseball because of the money in it or because I liked the 
game; probably it was both. I was twenty-two years old 
and I had been working five years in a shoe shop. Base- 
ball was my recreation. In the factory I had seen hand- 
work supplanted by machine work until the only hand 
process left was cutting the leather for the vamps and 
uppers. I realized that less and less of the workman’s 
intelligence was called into play; more and more he was 
becoming a mere human machine. I knew my birth cer- 
tificate specified a pretty fair headpiece, and I thought it 
was up to me to make the best use of it. Besides, the work 
was so monotonous. A fellow with imagination couldn’t 
get up any mental excitement wondering what was to 
become of the shoe he was working on. A shoe is the most 
commonplace thing in the world, when you think of it— 
but you don’t; you remember it only when it pinches. 


known the struggle it cost his father to refrain from gettir 
off at the next station and walking back to meet him, pe 
haps the miracle of William’s reform might have bee: 
accomplished then and there. As the matter presente 
itself to William, however, though the sting of his quar; 
with his father was gone, the sting to his pride remainer 
He pondered his situation from every possible ang] 
except the right one. From the pine forest far up the sid 
of the cafion came the mournful hoot ot an owl; in th 
distance a panther screamed. The river ran below 
tracks witk a blithe, agreeable, subdued chuggle 
pelted over the rocks on its way to the sea. William 
it all and it was sweeter to him than the turmoil of 
and the cramp of existence in the 
precincts of real money. Somehow 
money thrown at random from the 
by his father, in the hope that the 
gal would come across it and pick 
savored to William of insult add 
injury. Always it was money. W: 
money—easy money—he would h 
. grown into a strong, decent, helpful 
instead of a neurasthenic dipsom 
dependent for the creature comfo 
life on his money-mad father; and : 
this thought the possession of the 
became intolerable to William 
Lovett. There in the darkening 
hungry and outcast, the fragme 
William’s manhood bade him starye 
than use one cent of it for food. 
That night, hungry and tired, W 
limped into the reading room of a 
at Kennett, helped himself to an en 
and a sheet of paper and wrote to his 
It was not a vitriolic letter, but it was 
and to the point: 


My dear Father: I beg to acknowl 
receipt of your card, together with the 
of one hundred and eight dollars. | 
returning the money to you herewith, le 
a slight deduction for cost of money ord 
and stamp to carry this letter. This 
tion, being an expense thrust upon 
you, should, in all justice, be borne by yo 

(Continued on Page 48) ' 


I demanded some occupation where my imagination 


reduced to sole leather. I wanted to be able to 
what folks now call initiative—thinking out a pro 
for myself, without the help of anybody else, before 
one else. ‘ 
Right here my mother enters the grandstand, so || 
speak. When I tried to decide whether to quit the! 
shop and make my living at baseball—our living, I sh 
say, because I was supporting my mother—I found 
the old lady was strong for my making the change. 
was the greatest fan you ever saw —is today at seventy- 
Her big argument was something like this: 
““Who hears of a man in a shoe shop, Nealie?” she 
to me. ‘‘Who hears of the superintendent unless t 
a strike—and you’re far from being a superintende 
bhoy? Now a ballplayer gets his name in the paper 
day he plays and his picture once a week. I want me bhi 
to be known all over the country. He will be if he goes | 
the diamond to stay—for you’ve the making of a gre 
player, Nealie. But me bhoy won’t be heard of if he | 


] 


to his last.”’ | 

So I told the boss to fill my place the first of Mar 
That was in eighty-four. The time came and the 
asked me to stay another week. He said there wo 
be much work, but that he wanted me to help take 
I replied: 

“T have worked my last day in a shoe shop.” It 
kiddish remark, especially as I hadn’t landed a basé 
job; but probably it was just as well to cut loos 
make a base hit or strike out in my chosen prof 3s 
Anyhow I never went back. I have stuck to baseb 
from that day to this, and mother is forever saying: 

“What did I tell you, me bhoy? You were born W 
a baseball in the back of your head, which is next be 
thing to coming into the world with a silver spoon in yO 
mouth.” if 

My first season was with a club in Connecticut. it 4 
good. My catching was only fair, but I threw 
bases. I was like the hunter who could not make difficl 
shots but who seldom missed the easy shots. Thinkl) 
was a lost art when I joined the team, and I tried to! 
it. Can’t say that I was very successful. The p 


Z ger couldn’t always see what I was driving at. He 
as a good natural ballplayer, but he held the managerial 
-jins because he was a good mixer. People in the town 
ced him—liked to take a drink or play a game of billiards 

th him, and so he was able to get next to a certain class 
business men and obtain their financial support for the 
ab. He knewthat his convivial habits had a bad influence 


od example for the men. He had heard a story, which 
_ » kept repeating, about a chaplain in the Civil War—a 
nvivial soul who drank and gambled during the week 
d on Sundays urged the soldiers, after prayer, to be 
ber and God-fearing, always winding up with: ‘Don’t 
» as I do, boys!” 
‘T never set out to be a good example. Though I had a 
od working set of principles my habits were more or less 
termined on a business basis. When I was working ina 
‘oe factory I tried to smoke as the other boys did, but 
‘never seemed to like it. When I got into the big league 
‘was rather glad I hadn’t the habit, for sooner or later 
joking knocks a man’s wind. With drinking it was 
ferent. The father of a boyhood chum of mine—one of 
e best carpenters when he wasn’t in his cups—was 
‘ywled over by drink. The memory of many a night when 
was in horrible delirium made a deep impression on me. 
‘grew up in mortal fear of the stuff. I never touched a 
‘op of anything until I was twenty, and then only an 
casional glass of beer just to be sociable. But I cut it 
tt entirely when I began to play ball for a living. I made 
+) my mind that my physical condition would always be 
help, and never a handicap, to my success on the diamond. 
Then smoking and drinking are expensive habits, and I 
id to be careful with my money. There was mother to 
ok after, if for no other reason than that she looked after 
e, and besides I had determined to save a little 
oney every year. That is another resolve I’ve 
ypt, and because I kept it I was able to obtain 
much larger interest in the club I now manage 
an otherwise I could have done. 
Saving money wasn’t easy the first three years 
baseball. I made fifty dollars more a month 
an I had in the shoe factory, but that was only 
r the six months I played ball. My yearly earn- 
gs were about one hundred and fifty dollars 
38s, which meant a good deal in those days. But 
hen I wasn’t playing ball I-was clerking in a 
var store. I was quite popular with the fans 
id the owner evidently thought I attracted 
ade. It was a queer place for a man who didn’t 
_noke and I should have preferred something 
se, but nothing offered that paid so well. 
| With four other players I was sold to the tail- 
der of the National League in eighty-seven. 
‘other said it was the proudest day of her life 
hen she read the write-up and saw my picture 
ith the words, “Will Catch for the Senators.” 
je said it was better than being a Congressman, 
ir 1 was to go to Washington, be in the public 
_ fe and still be a ballplayer. I wanted her to go 
ong, but she shook her head. She didn’t want 
‘leave her old friends in Haverhill. She said she would 
ep the cottage open against my return after my team 
d won the pennant! I see where I get my imagination. 
ink of Washington winning the pennant! But I guess 
other had a little laugh when my back was turned. She 
*ver Was wanting in what you call a sense of humor. 
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| : The Mistakes I Made as a Manager 


| F COURSE I learned more baseball in the big league, 
7 but that was only a small part of it. When I went to 
lashington it was my first trip outside of New England, 
_hereIwas born. Then for half of the season I was travel- 
§—to Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
» Louis and Kansas City. Travel did a great deal for 
_e—I suppose it does for everybody. It wasn’t so much 
I saw—sightseeing I mean—as the way I wised up 
ngs. A first-class ballplayer is a pretty keen observer. 
mes trained to it in the game. He must not only 
sep his eye on the ball, but he must be on the lookout for 
1expected—just as he must pull off the unexpected 
ithe other fellow. Big league baseball is as much a battle 
_/ wits as a contest of skill. This habit of observation a 
~ flplayer carries off the field. It shows itself first in 
| atters of dress and of manners. As a rule a big league 
a Player doesn’t want to be conspicuous off the field. 
_|€ may like the limelight all right, but he gets enough of 
flat in the game. When he goes to bat with two men on 
Mf ases and when he makes a difficult play twenty thousand 
ple may be eying him—and he knows it. But off the 
mond he wants to be just like other folks, as well 
ressed, but not overdressed, and with as good manners 
men at the hotel. For the ballplayer off the lots 
the recruit from the bush league, traveling with a 
the majors is a mighty good finishing school. When 
man is too raw the older players take a hand at 
¢ him. I remember a substitute catcher with the 


fingers were about as straight as the branches of atree. He 
thought he could become a gentleman by sinking his 
money in rings. He wore four—one diamond and three 
near-diamonds. The fellows guyed him about them and 
told him to get down to one ring at least. He replied: “I 
notice that them as has ’em wears ’em.’’ But he got 
wise—or got hard up and pawned the rings. 

After a year in Washington I drew twenty-five hundred 
dollars. This made possible the next important step in 
my life. At the close of my second season with the Sen- 
ators I brought a wife home to Haverhill. Mother received 
her with open arms and my friends and acquaintances 
were very curious to see the bride. The papers were respon- 
sible for that. Through some members of the team the 
Washington papers got on to the story and made quite a 
good deal out of what they called ‘‘A Slide to the Altar.” 
What they had to go on was this: In a nothing to nothing 
game with one of the leaders I got a base on balls and was 
edging off first as far as I dared. The man at bat signed 
to me that he was going to hit. I started with the pitcher’s 
arm, and the batter poked a single where the short stop 
should have been—he was figuring on a hit to right field 
or a throw to second. I kept on to third base and without 
heeding the coacher I determined to try to pull off an 
unheard-of play in those days—Ty Cobb’s specialty now— 
scoring from first on a single. The catcher of the opposing 
team was a big man and hard as nails, and he tried to 
block me off from the plate. I tried to slide round him, 
as he had the ball waiting for me. I got my right leg clear, 
touched the plate and was safe, but my left leg came against 
his shin and he was down on me ina heap. He was badly 
spiked and I felt sorry, although he was not playing fair. 
But I was worse off—at least it seemed so. When I tried 
to get on my feet I felt sure my ankle was broken, and I 
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was carried from the field into a hospital that overlooked 
the grounds. My ankle wasn’t broken, but I had a beastly 
sprain that kept me in the hospital a week. During that 
time Molly—that was the nurse—and I became very well 
acquainted: She was what you call a thirty-third degree 
fan. Well—it was Molly I took home to mother. 

There isn’t much to say about my ten years in the 
National League—no, it was nine, for I played with the 
Brotherhood one year—except to tell of my failure. Now 
that I look back on it my failure meant more to me than 
anything else in my career on the diamond. Because I 
failed as the manager I became a good manager—sounds 
strange, but it’s true. I had left Washington and had been 
with one of the first division clubs four years when I was 
asked to act as playing manager. The players liked me 
and there were no dissensions on theteam, so far as I knew; 
but they turned out to be a hard lot of ballplayers to 
handle. From the standpoint of the game they were 
thick-headed and obstinate. Several of them were natural 
hitters, and these men cared more about their batting 
averages than about the standing of the team in the race. 
Time and time again I would tell a man, as he stepped to 
the plate, to sacrifice, and he would disregard my orders 
and land on the ball. Very frequently he would hit into a 
double play, and double plays lost us many a game. When 
I remonstrated with the player his excuse invariably 
would be that the pitcher had grooved the plate and he 
saw a good chance to hit the ball out. I tried fining these 
men and then they laid down on me. The worst of it was 
that the fans seemed to back them up. The average 
spectator loves a single or a long hit better than anything 
else in baseball, and these men were known as good batters. 

It hurt me still more to see that I couldn’t control the 
men off the field. They wouldn’t take care of themselves. 
Ballplayers were different in those days from what they 
are now. Boozing was common among them. I knew it, 
but I couldn’t understand it. It seemed to me that a major 
league player, with a career before him and sure money 
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in his pocket, ought to keep himself in good physical con- 
dition as a matter of course. I found that he wouldn’t 
and I couldn’t make him—not the class of players I had 
in those days. What those men needed, I suppose, was 
rough handling—some one to curse them out, fine them 
heavily, or order them to the clubhouse with an indefi- 
nite suspension. Somehow I couldn’t do it. I’ve always 
objected to bad language on or off the ball field—never 
used it myself and never cared to hear others use it. But 
those National League players seemed to expect to be 
sworn at, and plain talk without trimmings had no effect 
on them. I lay awake nights trying to figure out how 
to enforce discipline, but I couldn’t get the right answer. 
The fact was I didn’t know how to handle the men. 


The Need for Knowledge of Human Nature 


NOTHER reason I failed was that Molly had been taken 
from me. She died when my little girl was born, so I 
was left with three children, and my oldest boy was only 
five. That responsibility bore heavily on me, and there is 
one thing certain—the ball field is no place for troubles. No 
matter what a man’s troubles are off the field he must 
leave them behind when he goes on the diamond. When 
he’s inthe game the player must attend strictly to business. 
I wasn’t attending to business those two years I tried to 
manage a National League club. Toward the end I began 
to forget my troubles—but it was too late. My mother 
was taking care of my children and looking after my 
home, and that was a great relief. I owe a great deal to my 
mother. She raised my children and looked after them 
for seventeen years—and me too. 

Meantime I was really learning the game of baseball. 
More than that—I was learning to be a business man. I 
went to the minors to get my training—went of 
my own choice. I turned down an offer from 
another major league club, bought my release 
and signed a contract to manage a team in one of 
the minor leagues. I was to have full control— 
was to select all the players, play or manage from 
the bench as I saw fit, and in addition act as busi- 
ness manager. That was a splendid experience. 

I didn’t have much money to throw away. I 
couldn’t afford to buy players unless it was a 
case of necessity. I had to discover them. So 
I started my correspondence bureau. This was 
recruited largely from ballplayers—men I had 
played with and men I had met on and off the 
diamond. When I was a National League mana- 
ger I made it a rule never to turn down a ball- 
player. Ifa player wanted something and I could 
possibly accommodate him, I went out of my way 
to do him a favor. By this I made friends and 
kept them. Today I am known as “the ball- 
players’ friend.”” I suppose I get more tips on 
promising youngsters than any two major league 
managers. It is all due to my taculty of making 
and keeping friends. When I do sign a man after 
some ballplayer has recommended him I send the 
player one or two hundred dollars as a present. 

As a minor league manager I learned how to train and 
handle men. Teaching youngsters baseball isn’t so difficult 
if you know how to do it. I learned how—and I learned 
patience. Handling players is a serious problem. I put it 
all on a basis of business. It is no use wasting your time 
with the player who isn’t ambitious, who doesn’t want to 
get to the top in his profession. You can make the right 
sort of fellow see that it is not only common-sense but 
good business to keep in the best possible condition phys- 
ically. I made my men see that excesses of any kind will 
ruin the best player that ever lived. By excesses I don’t 
mean only drinking and moral uncleanliness. I include 
overeating. One of the greatest batters and fielders of the 
last ten years ate himself out of the American League. 

Another thing I learned was psychology. I didn’t get 
it out of books, but from studying my men—their dispo- 
sitions, their human angles, their ways of thinking and their 
superstitions. Ballplayers are terribly superstitious, and 
the wise manager will humor them in this respect and take 
advantage of them when he can. My youngest boy had 
a chum—a little humpback. I was very fond of him 
myself and one day I took him to the grounds and let 
him sit on the bench with me. He loved it, as any boy 
would, and the players took to him. It was an important 
game, very close for eight innings, and we won ovt. The 
players said after the game that the boy had brought 
them luck, and the captain whispered to me: ‘‘We want 
him for our mascot. His hump will bring us luck.’’ I had 
it figured out beforehand, but I wanted the suggestion to 
come from the players. We had a uniform made for him 
and he looked after the bats—kept them in a row in front 
of the bench. He always took care never to let the bats 
get crossed, for the players thought that brought bad 
luck. Whenever we got started hitting the ball he would 
throw the bats about in all directions; this meant start- 
ing a batting rally—breaking up the game—to the super- 
stitious ballplayer. Our little humpback mascot was with 
us four seasons. He went on all our trips and, of course, 
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his expenses were-paid. He also drew a pay envel- 
ope every week. When he died my players were 
terribly cast down; some of it was real sorrow, 
some of it superstition. That season we finished 
in sixth place—the lowest notch the team ever 
occupied. 

Then I “came back.’”’ The American League 
was organizing a club in one of the Hastern cities 
and I was asked to get together the players and 
manage the team. I thought it over carefully. 
Baseball was growing in popularity and I decided 
that there was business enough for two major 
leagues. I knew that the war would be bitter and 
that a pile of money would be lost before the 
young league could get on its feet, but if we could 
hold out I knew that we could dictate the terms 
of peace. During the season a ball club was away 
traveling half of the time and the fan was deprived 
of his favorite amusement. Why shouldn’t the 
American League club be playing at home while 
the National Leaguers were on the road? And 
might there not be a rivalry between the leagues 
that would enhance the interest in the national 
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game? I knewI hadtheright hunch. This time 
I didn’t consult my mother—I didn’t dare. I 
knew she wanted her ‘‘bhoy” back in major league com- 
pany, and I wished to consider it as a business proposition 
and not-as a matter of sentiment. 

Once I decided, I went the limit. I had quite a little 
money saved. With the interest it amounted to eighteen 
thousand dollars. Say—you should have seen the faces of 
the men who were promoting our club when I handed them 
a check for that amount and said: ‘“‘Give me that much 
in stock.”” They asked me what my “‘side line” was. They 
never thought of a ballplayer, or a manager either, as a 
financier. I got the stock. And I was to get more if I 
made good. I did. Now I own a quarter interest. The 
first season I finished in the first division. Then J set sail 
for the pennant. The team was going good when the 
courts interfered. Two of my stars and three pitchers 
were enjoined from playing with our club. I had to make 
over my team in mid-season. I had for some time had my 
eye on a youngster in New England, but I wanted him to 
get a little more minor league experience. I gave this 
young fellow the job of covering the ground in the infield 
left vacant by one of the greatest players the game has seen. 
T put it to him right. I didn’t expect too much from him 
and I never called him down when he made an error. He 
began to gain confidence. His playing improved, and in 
a month he was going along like a seasoned player. Well— 
T won the pennant. Yes, I ‘came back.” 


Speed and Brains the Great Need 


IT simply learned my business, 

and I love my business. With that combination you 
can take a lot of beating. If I’m a ‘‘wizard,” as some say, 
why—lI'll give the game away right here. Take my infield, 
for instance. At the market price of O’Toole, for whom 
Pittsburgh paid twenty-two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, my infield ought to be worth a hundred thousand. 
They didn’t cost mea nickel; I got them green and young. 
Two of them were just out of college; one came from the 
minors and one was off the sand lots. I suppose some 
people think that I saw great players in these youngsters. 
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Nothing to it.. The fact is I saw only one of the quartet 
play before I signed him! - Through my correspondence 
bureau I got a line on them; then I had my scout look 
them over, and on his recommendation I signed the men. 
When you don’t pay out money for players you can afford 
to take a chance. 

All I really knew about these players was that they were 
all fast. Speed is the first thing I demand in a player. If 
he hasn’t speed I won’t fool with him—unless he is a prom- 
ising pitcher or a natural catcher. Next to speed is brains. 
But say—there is something to be said about that gray 
matter. Some men have it and others are a long time get- 
ting it. Sometimes I have told a player what to do, and 
he would do exactly opposite at the first opportunity. 
I would tell him over again, and then he would forget. I 
have a star now who would forget what I told him while he 
was walking from the bench to the plate. All of a sudden, 
after I had expended a great deal of patience on him, he 
got it—got that gray matter. I could name one of the 
greatest ‘players in our league who, for two years in the 
majors, was one of the stupidest players I ever saw. 
All at once he got the right baseball hunch. Now he 
doesn’t make the wrong play twice in a season. You 
have got to have brainy ballplayers, but sometimes it pays 
to wait until they get wise to the inside game. 

The manager of a business has to look ahead. This is as 
true of baseball as it is of a manufacturing or a merchan- 
dising business—only it is a little more important. You 
have got to have the players to win. There’s no two ways 
about that. And the players have got to have the manager. 
But I give all the credit to the players. They are on the 
firing line. When a team begins to go back no power on 
earth can prevent it. Once in a while there seems to be an 
exception to this. Take Frank Chance, manager of the 
Chicago Cubs, for example. He built up a powerful 
machine. Three years his club won the National League 
pennant, then lost to Pittsburgh, and then won again. 
But that last win was a hard pull. Everybody who knew 
the team, particularly the weakness of the pitching staff, 
expected the Cubs to fall way back this last season. But 
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somehow or other Chance kept that once powerf 
but creaking machine going. How he did it Talon 
‘know. I do know that there were four other ely) 
in the National that were stronger on paper. Wit’ 
any one of them Chance would have won ‘th 
championship. But he infused those Cubs, sever: 
of whom were slowing up, with the true fightin 
spirit. I hand it to Frank Chance. He may no, 
think it, but to my mind his greatest triumph we 
in nineteen-eleven. | 
Now I am anxious to see what he can do Be 
build that team. If he does it and still continue 
to be a contender in the race, I will take off m 
hat to him as the greatest man baseball hg 
known. At that he will be a genius. I ama bus, 
ness man. I plan two, three, sometimes fou 
years ahead. I have my eye on every man. 
know when, through age or other cause, he ough 
to slow down. I know when he begins to slo; 
down, and I am ready to fill his place. Take m 
catching staff. It looks pretty good today, but 
know that one of my best men may begin to g 
back next season. I am all ready for that. Foy 
years ago I heard of a catcher in a bush-leagy 
town. He was recommended to me as a natur: 
catcher with a wonderful arm. I sent my scout up Ca 
and on his say-so I drafted him. He caught a littlei in 
tice at the close of the season, but I saw he had a ol 
lot to learn. So I farmed him out—sent him to a ming 
league club. He will be with me next season. When th 
team goes South in the spring he will learn all I can teac 
him. I may be wrong, but Ill bet his best friend won’ 
recognize his catching when he goes behind the bat in 
major league game. af 
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The Psychology of Baseball - 
LL that is what the managers in the war game ¢a 
“‘preparedness.”’ But it is also good business. Ifyou 
club doesn’t put up a good stiff fight, or—if the fans hay 
seen a pennant flapping from the pole—your team is nt 
a contender, why—the attendance falls off and the elu 
revenues suffer. This may be due to the failure of one( 
two players. Or suppose your mainstay behind the hi 
should go wrong. Catchers are hard to get at any mone) 
and five thousand dollars would be little enough to pay fi 
a sure-fire man. Going back to the catcher I am to brit 
off ‘‘the farm” next season. He cost me, at the dra 
price, five hundred dollars. Board on the “farm” ¢os 
me nothing. So I may be in about forty-five hundre 
dollars just by looking ahead. Figure it out as a b 
proposition. | 
Aside from the business side of baseball the pein 
of the game interests me most. If I hadn’t gone into bas 
ball I believe I couldn’t have kept out of politics. I lil 
studying men. I know just what I can expect of every 
on my team in any emergency. When he is going? 
one of my pitchers is the best that ever curved a ball. In| 
very important series I was urged by some friends to p 
him in the box. I knew better. Why? Because he wou 
have gone into the game afraid of the opposing re | 
Nothing I could say to him would have given him 
heart. He would have been wild at the start, and 4 
I could pull him out the game would have been lost. ¥ 
before a team he knew he could beat—a team with just: 
(Continued on Page 64) h a 
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* HEN Breck Tandy killed a man he 
a W made a number of mistakes. In 
a the first place, he killed the miost 
_ 9opular man in Forked Deer County—the 
sounty clerk, a man named Abner J. 
Rankin. In the second place, he killed 
him with no witnesses present, so that it 
stood his word—and he a newcomer and a 
stranger—against the mute, eloquent accu- 
sation of a riddled dead man. And in the 
- shird place, he sent north of the Ohio River 
for a lawyer to defend him. 
| . . . 


| On the first Monday in June—Court 
Monday—the town filled up early. Before 
he field larks were out of the grass the 
farmers were tying their teams to the 
_mawed hitch-racks along the square. By 
nine o’clock the swapping ring below the 
wagonyard was swimming in red dust and 
-slamorous with the chaffer of the horse- 
traders. In front of a vacant store the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Zion Baptist Church 
had a canvas sign out, announcing that an 
slegant dinner would be served for twenty- 
five cents from twelve to one, also ice cream 
and cake all day for fifteen cents. 
The narrow wooden sidewalks began to 
sreak and churn under the tread of many 
feet. A long-haired medicine doctor 
emerged from his frock-coat like a locust 
_zoming out of its shell, pushed his high hat 
_ off his forehead and ranged a guitar, sundry 
bottles of a potent mixture, his tooth- 
pulling foreeps and a trick-handkerchief 
upon the narrow shelf of his stand alongside 
the Drummers’ Home Hotel. In front of 
the little dingy tent of the Half Man and 
Half Horse a yellow negro sat on a split- 
bottom chair limbering up for a hard day. 
This yellow negro was an artist. He 
played a common twenty-cent mouth 
‘organ, using his left hand to slide it back 
and forth across his spread lips. The other 
hand held a pair of polished beef bones, 
: such as end men wield, and about the wrist 
was buckled a broad leather strap with 
three big sleigh-bells riveted loosely to the 
eather, so that he could clap the bones and 
j wee the bells with the same motion. He 
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as a whole orchestra in himself. He could 
lay on his mouth organ almost any tune 
ou wanted, and with his bones and his 
bells to help out he could creditably imitate 
a church organ, a fife-and-drum corps, or, indeed, a full 
brass band. He had his chair tilted back until his woolly 
ead dented a draggled banner depicting in five faded 
_ primary colors the physical attractions of the Half Man and 
Half Horse—Marvel of the Century—and he tested his 
mouth organ with short, mellow, tentative blasts as he 
waited until the Marvel and the. Marvel’s manager finished 
a belated breakfast within and the first ballyhoo could start. 
_ Hewas practicing the newest of the ragtime airs to get that 
farSouth. Thenameof it was The Georgia Camp-Meeting. 
The town marshal in his shirt sleeves, with a big silver 
shield pinned to the breast of his unbuttoned blue waist- 
oat and a hickory stick with a crook handle for added 
endl of authority, stalked the town drunkard, fair 
ame at all seasons and especially on Court Monday. The 
town gallant whirled back and forth the short hilly length 
f Main Street in his new side-bar buggy. A clustering 
oup of negroes made a thick, black blob, like hiving bees, 
n front of a negro fishhouse, from which came the smell 
nd Sounds of perch and channel cat frying on spitting-hot 
Skillets. High up on the squat cupola of the courthouse 
a red-headed woodpecker clung, barred in crimson, white 
and blue-black, like a bit of living bunting, engaged in the 
opeless task of trying to drill through the tin sheathing. 
€ rolling rattle of his beak’s tattoo came down sharply 
0 the crowds below. Mourning doves called to one 
nother in the trees round the red-brick courthouse, and 
ten o’clock, when the sun was high and hot, the sheriff 
ame out and, standing between two hollow white pillars, 
fee upon one of them with a stick and called upon all 
witnesses and talesmen to come into court for the trial of 
ohn Breckinridge Tandy, charged with murder in the first 
degree, against the peace and dignity of the commonwealth 
ennessee and the statutes made and provided. 
But this ceremonial by the sheriff was for form rather 
han effect, since the witnesses and the talesmen all sat in 
the circuit~court chamber along with as many of the popu- 
ation of Forked Deer County as could squeeze in there. 
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The Sound Swelled 
and Rippled and 
Rose—the Marching 
Song of Forrest’s Men 


Already the air of the crowded chamber was choky with 
heat and rancid with smell. Men were perched precari- 
ously in the ledges of the windows. More men were ranged 
in rows along the plastered walls, clunking their heels 
against the cracked wooden baseboards. The two front 
rows of benches were full of women. For this was to be 
the big case of the June term—a better show by long odds 
than the Half Man and Half Horse. 

Inside the low railing that divided the room and on the 
side nearer the jury box were the forces of the defense. 
Under his skin the prisoner showed a sallow paleness born 
of his three months in the county jail. He was tall and 
dark and steady eyed, a young man well under thirty. He 
gave no heed to those who sat in packed rows behind him, 
wishing him evil. He kept his head turned front, only 
bending it sometimes to whisper with one of his lawyers 
or one of his witnesses. Frequently, though, his hand went 
out in a protecting, reassuring way to touch his wife’s 
brown hair or to rest a moment on her small shoulder. 
She was a plain, scared, shrinking little thing. The fingers 
of her thin hands were plaited desperately together in her 
lap. Already she was trembling. Once in a while she 
would raise her face, showing shallow brown eyes dilated 
with fright, and then sink her head again like a quail trying 
to hide. She looked pitiable and lonely. 

The chief attorney for the defense was half turned from 
the small counsel table where he might study the faces of 
the crowd. He was from Middle Indiana, serving his sec- 
ond term in Congress. If his party held control of the 
state he would go to the Senate after the next election. He 
was an orator of parts and a pleader of almost a national 
reputation. He had manly grace and he was a fine, 
upstanding figure of a man, and before now he had wrung 
victories out of many difficult cases. But he chilled to his 
finger-nails with apprehensions of disaster as he glanced 
searchingly about the close-packed room. 

Wherever he looked he saw no friendliness at all. He 
could feel the hostility of that crowd as though it had 
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substance and body. It was a tangible 
thing; it was almost a physical thing. 
Why, you could almost put your hand out 
and touch it. It was everywhere there. 

And it focused and was summed up in 
the person of Aunt Tilly Haslett, rearing 
on the very front bench with her husband, 
Uncle Fayette, half hidden behind her vast 
and overflowing bulk. Aunt Tilly made 
public opinion in Hyattsville. Indeed she 
was public opinion in that town. In her it 
had its up-comings and its out-flowings. 
She held herself bolt upright, filling out the 
front of her black bombazine basque until 
the buttons down its front strained at their 
buttonholes. With wide, deliberate strokes 
she fanned herself with a palm-leaf fan. 
The fan had an edging of black tape sewed 
round it—black tape signifying in that 
community age or mourning, or both. 
Her jaw was set like a steel latch, and her 
little gray eyes behind her steel-bowed 
specs were leveled with a baleful, con- 
demning glare that included the strange 
lawyer, his client, his client’s wife and all 
that was his client’s. 

Congressman Durham looked and knew 
that his presence was an affront to Aunt 
Tilly and all those who sat with her; that 
his somewhat vivid tie, his silken shirt, his 
low tan shoes, his new suit of gray flannels — 
a masterpiece of the best tailor in Indian- 
apolis—wereas insults, added up and piled 
on, to this suspendered, gingham-shirted 
constituency. Betterthan ever he realized 
now the stark hopelessness of the task to 
which his hands wereset. And he dreaded 
what was coming almost as much for him- 
self as for the man he was hired to defend. 
But he was a trained veteran of courtroom 
campaigns, and there was a jauntily 
assumed confidence in his bearing as he 
swung himself about and made a brisk 
show of conferring with the local attorney 
who was to aid him in the choosing of the 
jurors and the questioning of the witnesses. 

But it was real confidence and real 
jauntiness that radiated from the other 
side of the inclosure, where the prosecutor 
sat with the assembled bar of Forked Deer 
County on his flanks, volunteers upon the 
favored side, lending to it the moral sup- 
port of weight and numbers. Rankin, the 
dead man, having been a bachelor, State’s 
Attorney Gilliam could bring no lorn widow and children to 
sit before the jurors’ eyes and win added sympathy for his 
cause. Lacking these most valued assets of a murder trial 
he supplied their places with the sisters of the dead man— 
two sparse-built elderly women in heavy black, with swel- 
tering thick veils down over their faces. When the proper 
time came he would have them raise these veils and show 
their woeful faces, but now they sat shrouded all in crape, 
fit figures of desolation and sorrow. He fussed about 
busily, fiddling the quill toothpick that hung perilously in 
the corner of his mouth and evening up the edges of a pile 
of law books with freckled calfskin covers. He was a lank, 
bony garfish of a man, with a white goatee aggressively 
protruding from his lower lip. He was a poor speaker but 
mighty as a cross-examiner, and he was serving his first 
term and was a candidate for another. He wore the official 
garbing of special and extraordinary occasions—long black 
coat and limp white waistcoat and gray striped trousers, a 
trifle short in the legs. He felt the importance of his place 
here almost visibly—his figure swelled and expanded out 
his clothes. 

“Look yonder at Tom Gilliam,” said Mr. Lukins, the 
grocer, in tones of whispered admiration to his next- 
elbow neighbor, ‘‘jest prunin’ and honin’ hisse’f to git at 
that there Tandy and his dude Yankee lawyer. If he don’t 
chaw both of ’em up together I’ll be dad-burned.” 

“You bet,” whispered back his neighbor—it was Aunt 
Tilly’s oldest son, Fayette, Junior—‘“‘it’s like Maw says— 
time’s come to teach them murderin’ Kintuckians they 
can’t be a-comin’ down here a-killin’ up people and not 
pay furit. I reckon, Mr. Lukins,’’ added Fayette, Junior, 
with a wriggle of pleased anticipation, “‘we shore are goin’ 
to see some carryin’s-on in this cotehouse today.” 

Mr. Lukins’ reply was lost to history because just 
then the judge entered—an elderly, kindly-looking man— 
from his chambers in the rear, with the circuit-court clerk 
right behind him bearing large leather-clad books and 
sheaves of foolsecap paper. Their coming made a bustle. 
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Aunt Tilly squared herself forward, scrooging 
Uncle Fayette yet farther into the eclipse of her 
shapeless figure. The prisoner raised his head 
and eyed his judge. His wife looked only at 
the interlaced, weaving fingers in her lap. 

The formalities of the opening of a term of 
court were mighty soon over; there was every- 
where manifest a haste to get at the big thing. 
The clerk called the case of the Commonwealth 
versus Tandy. Bothsideswereready. Through 
the local lawyer, delegated for these smaller 
purposes, the accused man pleaded not guilty. 
The clerk spun the jury wheel, which was a 
painted wooden drum on acreaking wooden axle, 
and drew forth a slip of paper with the name 
of a talesman written upon it and read aloud: 

“Tsom W. Tolliver.” 

In an hour the jury was complete: two towns- 
men, a clerk and a telegraph operator, and ten 
men from the country—farmers mainly and one 
blacksmith and one horse-trader. Three of the 
panel who owned up frankly to a fixed bias had 
been let go by consent of both sides. Three 
more were sure they could give the defendant a 
fair trial, but those three the local lawyer had 
challenged peremptorily. The others were ac- 
cepted as they came. Theforeman was a brown- 
skinned, sparrowhawk-looking old man, with a 
smoldering brown eye. He had spare, knotted 
hands, like talons, and the right one was 
marred and twisted, with a sprayed bluish scar 
in the midst of the crippled knuckles like the 
mark of an old gunshot wound. Juror No. 4 
was a stodgy old man, a small planter from the back part 
of the county, who fanned himself steadily with a brown- 
varnished straw hat. No. 7 was even older, a white- 
whiskered patriarchon crutches. Thetwelfth juryman was 
the oldest of the twelve—he looked to be almost seventy, 
but he went into the box after he had sworn that his sight 
and hearing and general health were good and that he still 
could do his ten hours a day at his blacksmith shop. This 
juryman chewed tobacco without pause. Twice after he 
took his seat at the back end of the double line he tried for 
a wooden cuspidor ten feet away. Both were creditable 
attempts, but he missed each time. Seeing the look of 
gathering distress in his eyes the sheriff brought the cus- 
pidor nearer, and thereafter No. 12 was content, chewing 
steadily like some bearded, contemplative ruminant and 
listening attentively to the evidence, meanwhile scratching 
a very wiry head of whity-red hair with a thumbnail that 
through some injury had taken on the appearance of a 
very thick, very black Brazil nut. This scratching made 
a raspy, filing sound that after a while got on Congressman 
Durham’s nerves. 

It was late in the afternoon when the prosecution rested 
its case and court adjourned until the following morning. 
The state’s attorney had not had so very much evidence 
to offer, really—the testimony of one who heard the single 
shot and ran in at Rankin’s door to find Rankin upon the 
floor, about dead, with a pistol, unfired, in his hand and 
Tandy standing against the wall with a pistol, fired, in his; 
the constable to whom Tandy surrendered; the physician 
who examined the body; the persons who knew of the 
quarrel between Tandy and Rankin growing out of a land 
deal into which they had gone partners—not much, but 
enough for Gilliam’s purposes. Once in the midst of 
examining a witness the state’s attorney, seemingly by 
accident, let his look fall upon the two black-robed, silent 
figures at his side and, as though overcome by the sudden 
realization of a great grief, he faltered and stopped dead 
and sank down. It was an old trick, but well done, and 
a little humming murmur like a breeze coming through 
treetops swept the audience. 

Durham was sick in his soul as he came away. In his 
mind there stood the picture of a little, seared woman’s 
drawn, drenched face. She had started crying before the 
last juror was chosen and thereafter all day, at half-minute 
intervals, the big, hard sobs racked her. As Durham came 
down the steps he had almost to shove his way through a 
knot of natives outside the doors. They grudged him the 
path they made for him, and as he showed them his back 
he heard a snicker and some one said a thing that cut him 
where he was already bruised—in his egotism. But he 
gave no heed to the words. What was the use? 

At the Drummers’ Home Hotel a darky waiter sus- 
tained a profound shock when the imported lawyer declined 
the fried beefsteak with fried potatoes and also the fried 
ham and eggs. Mastering his surprise the waiter offered 
to try to get the Northern gentleman a fried pork chop and 
some fried June apples, but Durham only wanted a glass 
of milk for his supper. He drank it and smoked a cigar, 
and about dusk he went upstairs to his room. There he 
found assembled the forlorn rank and file of the defense, 
the local lawyer and three character witnesses— prominent 
citizens from Tandy’s home town who were to testify to 
his good repute in the place where he was born and reared. 
These three would be the only witnesses, except Tandy 
himself, that Durham meant to eall. One of them was a 
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bustling little man named Felsburg, a clothing merchant, 
and one was Colonel Quigley, a banker and an ex-mayor, 
and the third was a Judge Priest, who sat on the circuit- 
court bench back in Kentucky. In contrast to his size, 
which was considerable, this Judge Priest had a voice that 
was high and whiny. He also had the trick, common to 
many men in politics in that part of the South, of being 
purposely ungrammatical at times. 

This mannerism led a lot of people into thinking that 
the judge must be an uneducated man—until they heard 
him charging a jury or reading one of his'rulings. The 
judge had other peculiarities. In conversation he nearly 
always called men younger than himself, son. He drank 
a little bit too much sometimes; and nobody had ever 
beaten him for any office he coveted. Durham didn’t know 
what to make of the old judge—sometimes he seemed 
simple-minded to the point of childishness almost. 

The others were gathered about a table by a lighted 
kerosene lamp, but the old judge sat at an open window 
with his low-quarter shoes off and his white-socked feet 
propped against the ledge. He was industriously stoking 
at a home-made corncob pipe. He pursed up his mouth, 
pulling at the long cane stem of his pipe with little audible 
sucks. From the rocky little street below the clatter of 
departing farm teams came up to him. The Indian medi- 
cine doctor was taking down his big white umbrella and 
packing up his regalia. The late canvas habitat of the 
Half Man and Half'Horse had -been struck and was gone, 
leaving only the pole-holes in the turf and a trodden space 
toshow whereit had stood. Court-would go on all week, but 
Court Monday was over and for another month the town 
would doze along peacefully. 

Durham slumped himself into a chair that screeched 
protestingly in all its infirm joints. 
clean out of him. 


“‘T don’t understand these people at all, * he confessed. 


““We’re beating against a stone wall with our bare hands.” 


“Tf it should be money now that you’re needing, Meester’ 


Durham,” spoke up Felsburg, ‘‘that boy Tandy’s father 


was my very good friend when I first walked into that town, 
with a peddling pack on my hack, and if it should be 


money Rie 

“Tt isn’t money, Mr. Felsburg,”’ said Dichaz. 
didn’t get a cent for my services I’d still fight this case out 
to the end for the sake of that game boy and that poor 
little mite of a wife of his.’ It isn’t money or the lack of it— 
it’s the damned hate they’ve built up here against the man. 
Why, you could cut it off in chunks—the prejudice that 
there was in that courthouse today.” 

“Son,” put in Judge Priest in his high, weedy voice, 
“Treckon maybe you're right. I’ve been projectin’ around 
cotehouses a good, many years, and I’ve taken notice that 
when a jury look at a prisoner all the time and never look 
at his women folks it’s a monstrous bad sign. And that’s 
the way it was all day today.” 

“The judge will be fair—he always is,” said Hightower, 
the local lawyer, “and of course Gilliam is only doing his 
duty. Those jurors are as good solid men as you can find 


in this county anywhere. But they can’t help being preju-: 
diced. Human nature’s not strong enough to stand out, 


against the feeling that’s grown up round mere against 
Tandy since he shot Ab Rankin.” ~ 

“Son,”’ said Judge Priest, still’ with his eyes on the 
darkening square below, ‘ ‘about how many of them jurors 
would you say are old soldiers?’’ 
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“Four or five that I know of,” said E 
tower—‘‘and. maybe more. It’s hard to { 
man over fifty years old in this section 
didn’t see active service in the Big War.” | 

“Ah, hah,’ assented Judge Priest with 
squeaky little grunt. ‘‘That foreman now—he 
looked like he might of seen some fightin’?”” 

“Four years of it,’’ said Hightower. 
came out a captain in the First se 
Cavalry, you know.” > 

“Ah, hah.’’ The Judge sucked at his » 

“‘Herman,”’ he wheezed back over his shoul 
to Felsburg, ‘‘did you notice a tall sort of 
saddle-colored darky playing a juice-harp in 


front of that there sideshow as we came alc 
up? Ireckon that nigger could play almost ai 
tune you’d a mind to hear him play?” 

At atime like this Durham was distinct} 
interested in the versatilities of strange ne 
in this corner of the world. He kept s 
shrugging his shoulders petulantly. 

“T wonder now is that nigger left town 
mused the old judge half to himself. 

“‘T saw him just a while ago going downto 
the depot,” volunteered Hightower. ‘“‘The 
train out of here for Memphis at 8:50. 
about twenty minutes of that now.” 

“Ah, hah, just about,’ assented the j 
When the judge said “Ah, hah!” like t | 
sounded like the striking of a fiddle-bow ae 
a fiddle’s tautened E-string. | 

“Well, boys,” he went on, “we've all 
do the best we can for Breck Tandy, ain’t 
Say, son’’—this was aimed at Durham—‘‘I’d like might 
for you to put me on the stand the last one tomorrow. ¥ 
wait until you’re through with Herman and Colonel Quigle 
here, before you call me. And if I should seem to r; 
somewhat in giving my testimony—why, son, you ju 
me ramble, will you? I know these people down h 
better maybe than you do—and if I should seem inclined 
to ramble, just let me go ahead and don’t stop me, pleas 

“Judge Priest,” said Durham tartly, “if you think 
could possibly do any good, ramble all you like.” i. 

“Much obliged,”’ said the old judge, and he str 
into his low-quarter shoes and stood up, dusting the tob 
fluff off himself. 

“Herman, have you got any loose change about you 

Felsburg nodded and reached into his pocket. 1 
judge made a discriminating selection of silver and b 
from the handful that the merchant extended to him a 
the table. 

“Tl take about ten dollars,” te said. “I didn’t 
down here with more’than enough to just about buy 1 
railroad ticket and pay my bill at this here tavern, 4 
I might want a sweetenin’ dram or something.” 

He pouched his loan and crossed the room. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘‘I think I’ll be knockin’ round a lit 
before I turn in. Herman, I may stop by your room 


be purty tolerable busy tomorrow.” 

After he was outside he put his head back in the d 
and said to Durham: 

“Remember, son, I may ramble.” 

Durham nodded shortly, being somewhat put out 
the vagaries of a mind that could concern itself with triy 
things on the imminent eve of a crisis. 

As the judge creaked ponderously along the hall 
down the stairs those-he had left behind heard him 
tling a tune to himself, making false starts at the air 4 
halting often to correct his meter. It was an unk 
tune to them all, but to Felsburg, the oldest of the fo 
brought a vague, unplaced memory. 

The old judge was whistling when he reached the st 
He stood there a minute until he had mastered the tune 
to his own satisfaction, and then, still whistling, he sh 
along the uneven board. pavement, which after rippling 
up and down like a broken-backed snake dipped downw: 
toa ttle railroad station at ie Se oe the ores 


In the morning id ap, half ne feet tie white 


dark hem, like a riourning border, across the back v 
of the courtroom. Except that Main Street now dro 
in the heat where yesterday it had buzzed, this day 
have been the day before. Again the resolute woodpec! 
drove his bloodied head with unimpaired energy agal 
the tin sheathing up above. It was his third summer fo 
that same cupola and the tin was pocked with little dent : 
for three feet up and down. The mourning doves sill! 
pitched their lamenting note back and forth across the| 
courthouse yard; and in the dewberry patch at the potto m 
of, Aunt Tilly Haslett’s garden down by the creek the 
meadow larks strutted in buff and yellow, with cres 
shaped gorgets of black at their throats, like Old Con 
nentals, sending their clear-piped warning of ‘ Laziness 
g’wine kill you!”’ in at the open windows of thee ste 
smelly courtroom, 


a e defense lost no time getting under headway. As 
himain witness Durham called the prisoner to testify in 

own behalf. Tandy gave his version of the killing with 
a-ankness and directness that would have carried con- 
ytion to auditors more even-minded in their sympathies. 
‘Hhad gone to Rankin’s office in the hope of bringing on 
a eaceful settlement of their quarrel. Rankin had flared 
ua _had cursed him and advanced on him, making threats. 
Bth of them reached for their guns then. Rankin’s was 
4) first out, but he fired first—that was all there was 
tit. Gilliam shone at cross-examination; he went at 
Tady savagely, taking hold like a snapping turtle and 
higing on like one. 

Je made Tandy admit over and over again that he 
eried a pistol habitually. In a community where a third 
othe male adult population went armed this admission 
a nevertheless taken as plain evidence of a nature 
-piody-minded and desperate. It would have been just 
-abad for Tandy if he said he armed himself especially 
{his visit to Rankin—to these listeners that could have 

nant nothing else but a deliberate, murderous intention. 

Eher way Gilliam had him, and he sweated in his eager- 

ns to bring out the significance of the point. A sinister 
‘jile murmuring sound, vibrant with menace, went purr- 

iy from bench to bench when Tandy told about his 
ptol-carrying habit. 

The cross-examination dragged along for hours. The 

yess for dinner interrupted it; then it went on again, 

liam worrying at Tandy, goading at him, catching him 

and twisting his words. Tandy would not be shaken, 
bt twice under the manhandling he lost his temper and 
lihed back at Gilliam, which was precisely what Gilliam 

ist desired. A flary, fiery man, prone to violent out- 

rsts—that was the inference he could draw from these 
fize-ups. 

[t was getting on toward five o’clock before Gilliam 
fally let his bedeviled enemy quit the witness-stand and 
-g back to his place between his wife and his lawyer. As 
{ Durham, he had little more to offer. He called on Mr. 
Hsburg, and Mr. Felsburg gave Tandy a good name as 
mn and boy in his home town. He called on Banker 
Caley, who did the same thing in different words. For 
tse character witnesses State’s Attorney Gilliam had few 
Se ot The case was as good as won now, he figured; 
} could taste already his victory over the famous lawyer 
‘tm up North, and he was greedy to hurry it forward. 
The hot round hub of a sun had wheeled low enough to 
crt its thin red spokes in through the westerly windows 
wen Durham called his 

( witness. As Judge 
jest settled himself 
‘sidly in the witness chair 
‘th the deliberation of 
ze and the heft of flesh, 
te leveled rays caught 
Im full and lit up his 
aund pink face, with the 
sort white- bleached 
Jard below it and the 

ld white-bleached fore- 

‘ad above. Durham 
r him half doubtfully. 


2 looked the picture of 
scatter-witted old man, 
tho would potter and 
nilander round a long 
i fa before he ever came 
ithe point of anything. 
» he appeared to the 
(hers there too. But 
1at Durham did not sense 
“as that the homely sim- 
icity of the old man was 
| piece with the picture 
‘the courtroom, that he 
ould seem to these 
tching, hostile people 
1e of their own kind, and 
at they would give to 
m in all likelihood a 
“rmpathy and under- 
anding that had been 


He wore a black alpaca 
atthat slanted upon him 
deep, longitudinal folds, 
d the front skirts of it 
ere twisted and pulled 
wnward until they dan- 
edin long, wrinkly black 
ils. His shapeless gray 
ousers were short for him 
his pudgy legs 
- Below them dan- 
air of stout ankles 
in white cotton 


socks and ending in low-quarter black shoes. His shirt 
was clean but wrinkled countlessly over his front. The 
gnawed and blackened end of a cane pipestem stood out 
of his breast pocket, rising like a frosted weed stalk. 

He settled himself back in the capacious oak chair, 
balanced upon his knees a white straw hat with a string 
band round the crown and waited for the question. 

“What is your name?” asked Durham. 

“William Pitman Priest.’’ 

Even the voice somehow seemed to fit the setting. Its 
high nasal whine had a sort of whimsical appeal to it. 

“When and where were you born?” 

“In Calloway County, Kintucky, July 27, 1839.” 

“What is your profession or business?” 

“T am an attorney-at-law.”’ 

“What position if any do you hold in your native state?” 

“T am presidin’ judge of the first judicial district of the 
state of Kintucky.”’ 

“And have you been so long?”’ 

“For the past sixteen years.” 

“When were you admitted to the bar?” 

“Tn 1860.” 

“And you have ever since been engaged, I take it, 
either in the practice of the law before the bar or in its 
administration from the bench?” 

“Exceptin’ for the four years from April, 1861, to June, 
1865.” 

Up until now Durham had been sparring, trying to 
fathom the probable trend of the old judge’s expected 
meanderings. But in the answer to the last question he 
thought he caught the cue and, though none save those 
two knew it, thereafter it was the witness who led and the 
questioner who followed his lead blindly. 

“‘And where were you during those four years?” 

“T was engaged, suh, in takin’ part in the war.” 

“The War of the Rebellion?” 

“No, suh,” the old man corrected him gently but with 
firmness, “the War for the Southern Confederacy.”’ 

There was a least bit of a stir at this. Aunt Tilly’s tape- 
edged palmleaf blade hovered a brief second in the wide 
regular are of its sweep and the foreman of the jury 
involuntarily ducked his head, as if in affiance of an 
indubitable fact. 

“Ahem!” said Durham, still feeling his way, although 
now he saw the path more clearly. “‘And on which side 
were you engaged?” 

“T was a private soldier in the Southern army,” the old 
judge answered him, and as he spoke he straightened up. 


““ We Didn’t Always Have Horses Enough to Go Round That Last Year” 
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“Yes, suh,’’ he repeated, ‘for four years I was a private 
soldier in the late Southern Confederacy. Part of the time 
I was down here in this very country,” he went on as 
though he had just recalled that part of it. ‘‘Why, in the 
summer of ’64 I was right here in this town. And until 
yistiddy I hadn’t been back since.” 

He turned to the trial judge and spoke to him with a 
tone and manner half apologetic, half confidential. 

“Your Honor,” he said, “‘I am a judge myself, occupyin’ 
in my home state a position very similar to the one which 
you fill here, and whilst I realize, none better, that this 
ain’t all accordin’ to the rules of evidence as laid down in 
the books, yet when I git to thinkin’ about them old 
soldierin’ times I find I am inclined to sort of reminiscence 
round a little. And I trust your Honor will pardon me if 
I should seem to ramble slightly?” 

His tone was more than apologetic and more than 
confidential. It was winning. The judge upon the bench 
was a veteran himself. He looked toward the prosecutor. 

“Has the state’s attorney any objection to this line of 
testimony?”’ he asked, smiling a little. 

Certainly Gilliam had no fear that this honest-appearing 
old man’s wanderings could damage a case already as good 
as won. He smiled back indulgently and waved his arm 
with a gesture that was compounded of equal parts of 
toleration and patience, with a top-dressing of contempt. 
“*T fail,” said Gilliam, “to see wherein the military history 
and achievements of this worthy gentleman can possibly 
affect the issue of the homicide of Abner J. Rankin. But,” . 
he added magnanimously, ‘‘if the defense chooses to 
encumber the record with matters so trifling and irrelevant 
I surely will make no objection now or hereafter.” 

“The witness may proceed,” said the judge. 

“Well, really, your Honor, I didn’t have so very much 
to say,” confessed Judge Priest, ‘“and I didn’t expect 
there’d be any to-do made over it. What I was trying to 
git at was that comin’ down here to testify in this case sort 
of brought back them old days to my mind. As I get along 
more in years” —he was looking toward the jurors now— 
“T find that I live more and more in the past.” 

As though he had put a question to them several of the 
jurors gravely inclined their heads. The busy cud of 
Juror No. 12 moved just a trifle slower in its travels from 
the right side of the jaw to the left and back again. 

“Yes, suh,” he said musingly, “I got up early this 
mornin’ at the tavern where I’m a-stoppin’ and took a 
walk through your thrivin’ little city.” This was rambling 
with a vengeance, thought the puzzled Durham. “I 
walked down here to a 
bridge over a little crick 
and back again. It re- 
minded me mightily of 
that other time when 
I passed through this 
town—in ’64—just about 
this season of the year— 
and it was hot early today 
just as it was that other 
time—and the dew was 
thick on the grass, the 
same as ’twas then.” 

He halted a moment. 

“Of course your town 
didn’t look the same this 
mornin’ as it did that 
other mornin’. It seemed 
like to me there are 
twicet as many houses 
here now as there used to 
be—it’s got to be quite 
a little city.” 

Mr. Lukins, the grocer, 
nodded silent approval of 
this utterance, Mr. Lukins 
having but newly com- 
pleted and moved into 
a two-story brick store 
building with a tin cornice 
and an outside staircase. 

“Yes, suh, your town 
has grown mightily, but” 
—and the whiny, humor- 
ous voice grew apologetic 
again—“‘but your roads 
are purty much the same 
as they were in ’64—hilly 
in places—and kind of 
rocky.” 

Durham found himself 
sitting still, listening hard. 
Everybody else was lis- 
tening too. Suddenly it 
struck Durham, almost 
like a blow, that this 
simple old man had 
somehow laid a kind of 
spell upon them all. The 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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of the Loco 


HREE big Amer- 
T: can towns— 

Philadelphia, 
Boston and Chicago — 
are today struggling 
with the problem of 
minimizing the use of 
steam locomotives, 
with their necessary 
accompaniments of 
smoke and noise, 
within their limits. 
The solution of the 
problem, it is con- 
ceded, must come 
through the electrifi- 
cation, first of the great 
passenger terminals 
with their approach 
tracks for a radial dis- 
tance of fromtwenty to 
forty miles, and finally 
of the freight termi- 
nals and their ap- 
proach tracks. The 
results of the electrifi- 
cation of both the 
Grand Central Station 
and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s new termi- 
nal in New York have 
served as an incentive 
to the men who are 
trying to bring about like conditions in 
Philadelphia, in Boston and in Chicago. 

In the first of these cities the new order of 
things seems to be, in all probability, most 
quickly to be reached. It is known that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which brings many thousand commuters into 
Philadelphia each business day, is now preparing plans for 
the electrification of its suburban lines there. Though the 
officers of that railroad refuse to make any statement of 
their plans, it is surmised that the famous Broad Street 
Station, in the heart of the city, is eventually to be aban- 
doned for through express-train service and given over 
entirely to electrically propelled suburban trains. As a 
matter of fact, 2 good many of the Pennsylvania’s fastest 
trains have long since eliminated Broad Street Station, 
with its timetaking spur extending nearly a mile over the 
Schuylkill River. , 

The Pennsylvania officials, it is said, will make all 
their express trains conform to this rule, rebuilding and 
developing the outlying stations at North Philadelphia 
and West Philadelphia for through business. Broad Street 
Station is now fearfully overcrowded. It has been repeat- 
edly enlarged until it has reached the absolute physical 
limitations of its site; but that same site, in the geograph- 
ical heart of Philadelphia, is a delight to the residents of 
that town. Moreover, the competing Reading system has 
an equally well-located downtown terminal—which, with 
a recently completed and enlarged system of approach 
tracks, is now adapted for electrification at short notice; 
so Broad Street Station must be reserved for the com- 
muter. Suburban trains composed entirely of steel motor 
cars can be handled and reversed so much more effectively 
than any form of locomotive-drawn trains that the capac- 
ity of Broad Street can, in this way, be greatly increased 
without the addition of a single foot of track. 


Some Boston Terminal Problems 


N BOSTON the electrification of the two great passen- 
ger terminals has approached the dignity of becoming a 
real issue. And oddly enough the two railroads that would 
develop the situation there, and that are reticent as to the 
change at the present time, are the New Haven system — 
also controlling the Boston & Maine—and the New York 
Central, the lessee of the Boston & Albany. Though both 
of these systems have installed electrical operation of 
passenger terminals and approach tracks in their Grand 
Central Station, New York, as we shall see in a few 
moments, neither of them has leaped at the possibility in 
Boston. In opposing the electrification of the North and 
South Stations in that town each road bases its arguments 
upon the tremendous cost of the thing—but each is ready 
to be convinced; and in the course of a little time Boston 
will very probably win its electrification and banish the 
steam locomotive from at least its more congested and its 
finer residential districts. 
The Boston & Albany sees salve for the cost in the 
possibilities of the development of its Back Bay yards as 
a high-grade part of Boston. These yards, now used for 
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good type of new dou. 
ble-tracked railroad, 
Now consider the | 


that same New 
system, having 
on record as g 


cents every ti 
carried one of 
unfortunates 
you will see for 
self why the rai 
have not been 
anxious to elect 


some ofthemint! 
development of 
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the storage of empty passenger coaches, occupy tremen- 
dously valuable acres on Boylston Street, within a block of 
Copley Square—the artistic and literary center of the 
Hub. They are essential to the economical operation of 


the road’s terminal, but a tremendous waste when you. 


come to consider the growth of the city. They have 
stood—a noisy, dirty, open space—squarely stretching 
across the path of Boston’s finest possible development. 
If these were marshlands, like those that used to abound 
along the Charles River, Boston would long ago have 
filled them in and added valuable building sites to her 
taxable area. 

The electrification of the Boston & Albany will even- 
tually solve that problem. The New York Central, owner 
of the property, has already found, with the electrification 
of its Grand Central Station in New York, that it was per- 
fectly feasible to place station approach tracks and yards 
far enough underground so as to restore city streets and 
more than a dozen city squares of immensely valuable 
building sites in the heart of the congested island of Man- 
hattan. In these days of heavy steel and concrete con- 
struction, and with the absolute cleanliness of electric 
railroad operation, it is possible for a man to build a hotel 
over a big railroad yard without one guest in a hundred 
ever knowing that a train every thirty seconds is being 
handled right underneath his feet. Indeed, in the Grand 
Central scheme, provision is being made for the construc- 
tion of an opera house right over the station approach 
tracks, which may eventually become the successor of the 
present Metropolitan Opera House. 

So the Boston & Albany sees its way clear in a develop- 
ment of those tremendously valuable vacant acres back of 
Copley Square; and the man who goes to Boston ten years 
hence will probably be rid of the sight of a smoky gash cut 
diagonally through the heart of one of the handsomest 
cities in America in order to permit a busy railroad to 
deliver its passengers and freight at a convenient down- 
town point. The development of the city squares to the 
north of the Grand Central Station will minimize the cost 
of that great improvement to the railroad company that is 
financing —if, indeed, it does not entirely ‘‘carry’”’—it. A 
similar financial benefit will result to the Boston & Albany 
through the development of cellarless city squares over its 
Boylston Street yards. The benefits to the two cities are 
hardly to be expressed in mere dollars and cents. 

However, at that, electrification costs and the watch- 
dogs of railroad treasuries are bidding the big New England 
systems go slow in the Boston situation—the estimates of 
cost running from fifty-eight thousand dollars a mile for 
the New Haven’s suburban lines up to eighty-four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars a mile for those of the Boston & 
Maine. The apparent discrepancy between these two 
figures is due to the greater number of electric cars and 
locomotives required for one road as against the other; 
but, even for the lesser figure, a man could build a pretty 
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gers are now 
handled at Boston’ 8 two stations as were 
dled at the Grand Central Station in New Y 
at the time of its electrification —and the Gr 
Central has always been recognized by 
witted operating men as representing the keenest 
sation of terminal facility ever reached, with the po 
exception of the fearfully overcrowded railroad statioz 
the Manhattan end of the Brooklyn Bridge in New 

-In Chicago the matter has taken a less definite 
than in Boston, though the Chicagoans are making a 
ful outcry against the filth that is poured out over thei 
city from thousands of soft-coal locomotives. The 
Central, with the roads that occupy its terminals as 
ants, has been ranked as a chief offender because 
commanding location—blocking as it does the lovely 
Front for many miles. Hence it is that the Illinois Ce 
because of its location as well as because of its trem 
dously heavy suburban traffic, is likely to be first of 2 
Chicago terminals to be electrified. The Chicago & 
ern Indiana, owning the Polk Street Station, which 
terminal for half a dozen fairly important railroa 
planning for a great new station structure, and that 
bring the electrification of more suburban lines asa corol! 
to its planning. , 


Future Developments in Chicago 


TIS a significant fact, however, that the Northw 
Railroad, which has just opened a superb new te 
station in Chicago, went to a considerable expense to 
a type of patented trainshed designed especially for 
reception of steam locomotives with a minimum of 
and dirt. Still that is not apt, in the long run, to 
heavily with Chicago. The city administration the 
been struggling over a measure to compel the elect: 
tion of all railroads entering Chicago—an astonishing 
of twenty-two hundred miles—before January 1, 
And that same city administration calmly states that, i 
its own powers are found to be lacking in the matter, it 
not hesitate to appeal to the legislature. If the legis 
of Illinois should compel electrification, which 
unlikely, the big railroads of the country—the 
lines especially—will be confronted by an imm 
new- ope cee pet thats 18 ae BtaEgerinedy 
Below we go too = into the tates Te let us loo! 
back upon the beginnings of this popular desire for elect) 
fication. As soon as the electric railroads—which 
in almost every case, deve ents of the old-fash 
horse-car lines in city streets—began to reach out i 
country from the sharp confines of the towns, steai 
road men began to take keener interest in the new: 
power. It would have been better for some of. 
they had taken sharper interest at the beginni 
they finally did begin to wonder if electricity cot 
be brought to the service of the longest 
railroad. ; 
In most cases the short suburbe riilniadaa 
side of large cities, which were often pee b 


many of these cases they became extensions of city 
plley lines. People no longer had to come into town 
-vona poky little dummy train of uncertain schedule and 
-ceidedly uncertain habits, and then transfer at the edge 
the crowded portion of the city to horse cars. They 
‘auld come flying from the outer country to the heart of 
+e town in half an hour—and, as you know, the business 
building and booming suburbs was born. After these 
burban lines had been developed the steam railroad men 
the so-called standard lines began to study the situation. 
far back as 1895 the Nantasket branch of the present 
bw Haven system was made into an electric line. A little 
eam road, which wandered off into the hills of Columbia 
-ounty from Hudson, New York, and led a precarious 
-<istence, extended its rails a few miles and became the 
“tird-rail electric line from Hudson to Albany and a 
‘werful competitor for passenger traffic with a large 
onkline railroad. The New Haven system found the 
.etric third rail a good agent between Hartford and 
sw Britain and the overhead trolley a good substitute 
f: the locomotive on a small branch that ran for a few 
ales north from its main line at Stamford, Connecticut. 
The problems of electric traction for regular railroads 
re complicated, however, and the big steam roads 
-soided them until they were forced upon their attention. 
*\e interurban roads spread their rails—rather too rapidly 
imany cases—making themselves frequently the oppor- 
nities for such precarious financing as once distinguished 
e history of steam roads, and also frequently making 
yoe with thickly settled branch lines and main stems of 
te steam railroads. In a good many cases the steam 
jads have had to dig deep into their pockets and buy at 
sod stiff prices interurban roads—a situation that they 
ght have anticipated with just a little forethought. 
_ Such a condition was reached in a populous state along 
te Atlantic seaboard just a few yearsago. A big steam 
iad, plethoric in wealth and importance, had a branch 
leabout a hundred miles in length, which tapped a dozen 
twns, each ranging from ten to thirty thousand in popula- 
tm. The branch line carried no through 
isiness, nor was its local freight traffic of 
-iportance; but it was able to operate profit- 
ély eleven local passenger trains in each 
ection daily. These trains were well filled, 
gartule, and the branch returned at least its 
uitable share toward the dividend account 
(the entire property. As long as it did that 
one at headquarters paid any particular 
-ctention to it. 


my locomotives, were the first to be electrified, and 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


INHERE was no physical reason why that 
_} branch should not have been made into an 
erurban electric railroad a dozen years ago— 
road that owned it has never found it diffi- 
t to sell bonds for the improvement of its 
joperty. Though no one paid particular 
tention to it at headquarters, a roving young 

gineer with a genius for making money looked 

it enviously —at the dozen prosperous towns 
laimed to serve. A fortnight’s visit to the 
leality convinced him. He went down to a 
be city, where capital was just hungry to be 
vested profitably, and organized an electric 
ilroad to thread each of those towns. Before 
te headquarters of the steam road was really 
vake to the situation cars were running on 
is electric competitor. And the people of the 
(zen towns seemed to enjoy mightily riding 
‘ithe electric cars—they were big and fast and 
san. The steam road made a brave show of 
jeaeeining its service. It hauled long strings 
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of empty coaches rather than surrender its pride; but 
such pride was almost as empty as the coaches. 

Sooner or later any business organism must swallow 
false pride; and so it came to pass that an emissary of the 
steam road met the roving young engineer and asked him 
to put a price on his property. He smiled, totaled his con- 
struction and equipment costs, added a quarter of a million 
dollars to the total and tossed the figures across the table. 
The emissary did not smile. He reported to his head- 
quarters and the steam railroad began to fight—it was 
going to starve out the resources of its trolley competitor 
by cutting passenger rates to a cent a mile. When the 
trolley company met that, the railroad would cut the rate 
in two again—it could afford to pay people to ride on its 
cars rather than suffer defeat; but they would not ride on 
its cars, even at a lower rate. And once again the steam 
road’s emissary went up the branch. He sought out the 
trolley engineer. The trolley man was indifferent. 

“Well,” said the steam-road man, “we’re seeing you.” 
And at that he threw down a certified check for the exact 
amount that had been agreed upon at their previous 
conference. : 

The trolley man did not touch the paper. He smiled 
what lady novelists are sometimes pleased to call an 
inscrutable smile; then shook his head slowly. 

“What!” gasped the emissary from the steam road. 
“Wasn't that your figure?” 

“Tt was—but isn’t now!’’ said the engineer. 
a quarter of a million now.” 

“e Why? ”? 

“Just to teach you folks politeness and a little common 
decency,”’ was the reply. And the lesson must have taken 
hold—for the steam railroad paid the price. The result 
was that it again held the territory and could regulate the 
transportation tolls; but what a price had been paid! 
Two railroads occupied the territory that was but a 
good living for one. The trolley line, now that it has 


“Tt’s up 


begun to depreciate and to require constant maintenance 
repairs, vies with the desolate branch of the steam 
road, which runs but two half-filled passenger trains 
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a day upon its rails. A tax is laid upon the steam-road 
property —a greater tax upon the residents of that valley— 
for operating man after operating man is going to “‘skin”’ 
the service in a desperate attempt to make an extrava- 
gant excess of facilities pay its way. The trolley line has 
already raised many of its five-cent fares to an incon- 
venient six cents—the steam branch is held fast by the 
provisions of its charter and the watchfulness of a state 
regulating commission. 

And in the beginning the entire situation could have 
been solved easily and efficiently by the comparatively 
modest expenditures required to electrify the steam 
railroad’s branch. 

A good many railroads have taken forethought. The 
New York Central & Hudson River found some of its 
profitable lines in Western New York undergoing just 
such electric interurban competition, and a few years ago 
it installed the electric third rail on its West Shore property 
from Utica to Syracuse, forty-four miles. The West 
Shore is one of the great tragedies in American railroading. 
Built in the early eighties from Weehawken, opposite the 
city of New York, to Buffalo, it had apparently no greater 
object than to parallel closely the New York Central and to 
attempt to take away from the older road some of the fine 
business it had held for many years. After a bitter rate 
war the New York Central, with all the resources and the 
abilities of the Vanderbilts behind it, won decisively and 
bought its new rival for a song; but a property so closely 
paralleling its own tracks has been practically useless to it 
all the way from Albany to Buffalo, save as a relief line for 
the overflow of through freight. 


The Business in Branch Roads 


O THE West Shore tracks, adapted for high-class, high- 
speed through electric service from Utica to Syracuse, 
represented a happy thought. Under steam conditions 
only two passenger trains were run over that somewhat 
moribund property in each direction daily, while the two 
trains of sleeping-cars passing over the tracks at night 
were of practically no use to the residents of 
those two cities. Under electric conditions 
there is a fast limited service of third-rail 
cars or trains leaving each terminal hourly, 
making but few stops and the run of over 
forty-four miles in an hour and twenty min- 
utes. There is also high-speed local service 
and the line has become immensely popular. 
By laying stretches of third and fourth tracks 
at various points the movement of the New 
York Central’s overflow through freight has 
not been seriously incommoded. The electric 
passenger service is not operated by the New 
York Central but by the Oneida Railways 
Company, in which the controlling interests 
of the steam road have large blocks of stock. 
Similarly the Erie Railroad disposed of a 
decaying branch of its system, running from 
North Tonawanda to Lockport, to the Buffalo 
street-railroad system, though reserving for 
itself the freight traffic in and out of Lockport. 
The Buffalo road installed the overhead trolley 
system and now operates an efficient and profit- 
able trolley service upon that branch. Perhaps 
it was because the Erie saw the application of 
these ideas and decided that it was better to 
take its own profits from electric passenger ser- 
vice than to rent again its branches to outside 
companies—and perhaps because it also fore- 
saw the coming electrification of its network 
of suburban lines in the metropolitan district 
round New York and wished to test electric 
traction to its own satisfaction—but five years 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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HE Tired Busi- 
T ness Man is a 

fabulous crea- 
ture with no soul and 
two dollars. For a 
number of years past 
he has been one of 
the reigning titular 
deities of New York. 
Many votiveshrines, 
called theaters, have 
been reared in his 
name on Broadway 
and upon intersect- 
ing thoroughfares in 
the forties. Through 
the example of New 
York other cities 
have been moved to 
accept him, too, but 
not to worship him 
with the same blind 
idolatry. 

The Tired Busi- 
ness Man is an ex- 
tinet species. There 
never were very 
many of him to start with. The last of the race is said 
to have been captured eating grass in Central Park in 
the spring of 1904, but one of the attendants carelessly 
left both his ears uncaulked at the same time, thus creat- 
ing a draft, and the wind blew through him unimpeded 
and he died of whistling cold in the head, or paresis, or 
something. After his death a chemical analysis was made 
of his skull, with the following results: 


*“Piot? What’s This Show 
Doing With a Plot in It?” 


Solid bone . 70 per cent 
Animal fats . 28.09 per cent 
Glue. 1 per cent 
Brains A trace 


Yet though dead, he liveth—or anyhow he liveth in the 
hearts of a considerable number of the producing managers 
of New York, who make a specialty of bringing out musical 
comedies, so-called revues and comic operas. Their lives 
are dedicated to doing things for the Tired Business Man. 
They sit up nights—no, days; they’re up nights anyhow— 
they sit up days thinking up ideas to please him. 


The Decay of the Cold-Raw-Fish School 


EIS their fetish and their faith and they are ever on 

guard to serve him and satisfy him. Ifa dramatist 
comes along and offersa play that is calculated to make peo- 
ple think, they straightway refuse it, realizing that it would 
never do to call upon the Tired Business Man to think 
when he hasn’t the necessary machinery. If somebody or 
a couple or three somebodies write a musical show in 
which the songs have a meaning and fit into the theme and 
the humor is the least bit subtle, they pass it up because, 
they say—and probably they are right—that it would go 
right over the head of the Tired Business Man. It’s a 
cinch it would never go through it. No doubt it was a 
good thing for Gilbert and Sullivan, so far as their American 
market was concerned, that they went out of business 
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when they did. They never could have done anything for 
the Tired Business Man. They never dramatized a comic 
supplement picture series in their whole lives. They never 
made a gap in the second act so that Miss Winona Gall, 
the noted mimic, could come out and give her famous 
limitations—no, repetitions—no, imitations—we’ll get it 
right after a while—her famous imitations of Eddie Foy, 
Eva Tanguay, Anna Held, Harry Lauder and Consul, the 
Educated Ape. They never interpolated any comic 
juggling acts or Yiddisher monologs or female impersona- 
tions into the action of their operas to liventhem up. They 
wouldn’t have done for the Tired Business Man for a 
minute. 

It is true that there is a real Tired Business Man—not 
the imagined creation of these New York producing 
managers, but an actual being of flesh and blood. There 
are sundry thousands and hundreds of thousands of him. 
He may be and likely is a commuter who lives only forty 
minutes out from New York, but always seems to take at 
least eighty to make the trip. Probably he gets in to the 
theaters only three or four times during the season, and he 
brings his wife with him and it is distinctly an event, 
There is but one drawback to their enjoyment. They are 
the couple who in the middle of the last act arise hurriedly 
from seats G-6 and G-8 just when the climax is climaxing 
its blamedest, and stumble over a considerable number of 
strange feet as they struggle toward the aisle, she dropping 
her handkerchief and her rubbers anon and he with the 
hunted, haunted look upon his face of a man who knows 
that if he misses the 11:03 he’ll have to wait for the 3:11. 
He has to read in the paper the next morning to find how 
the play ended and who got the child and whether the 
papers were ever recovered. Nevertheless, these infre- 
quent occasions are emblazoned in the minds of Mr. and 
Mrs. Commuter as big nights. 

Other tired business men are scattered all over and 
about —living in upper West Side apartments or in Harlem 
flats or in the Bronx, over in Brooklyn and down on Staten 
Island. Some of them are tired business men from other 
cities, stopping at the hotels and boarding houses. They 
are business men—most people who earn their own living 
in this country are business men—and they go into the 
theater for amusement and entertainment and mental 
relaxation. Consequently, as a rule, they shun the morbid 
or blue-mass drama of the Norwegian cold-raw-fish school. 
They are not, generally speaking, interested in the triangle 
plays—plays that take up a problem that is as ancient as 
the Garden of Eden and as new as the latest divorce suit, 
as young as the youngest pullet and as old as the oldest 
egg, and undertake either to settle it or to muddle it 
up some more, depending on whether the playwright who 
wrote it was an old settler or a young muddler. ‘They pre- 
fer something with laughs in it and a spirit of lighthearted- 
ness. They may even like a good, brisk, snappy melodrama 
with thrills to it, and a few impossible but delightful gun- 
fighters. But when they go to a theater and pay out their 
good money and find songs that have no meaning—or 
sometimes no meaning that a modest woman could accept 
without blushing—and jokes that have fourteen rattles and 
a button apiece, and centipedelike 
formations of young women wearing 
the mere scenarios of clothes, and 
a plot strangled to death and then 
buried under fourteentons ofscenery, 
war paint, tail feathers, city-dressed 
beef, noise and cloak models—why, 
then, that’s what makes the Tired 
Business Man tired. 

There are still quite a few man- 
agers who seem to realize that there 
may be a dramatic middle ground 
somewhere between the Ibsen burly 
at one end and the Gibson girlie at 
the other, who aimto producemusical 
shows that have rhyme as well as 
reason to them, and that are not all 
horse-play, pony ballet and Clydes- 
dale chorus—livery stable drama, 
as you might say. They strive to 
discover and to produce farces that 
have at least a semblance of sanity. 
But seemingly they are in the 
minority round New York. 

We may figure a producer of Tired 


on the first rehearsal of his newest 
production, entitled, let us say, A 


Business Men’s shows dropping in™ 


is wearing the 
table and digi 
guishing garb 
calling. All pr 
accredited New York managers wear a woolly oy 
with at least three kinds of fur on it—it is the ba 
their business. There is but one fault to be found 
this garment: it is handsome and nobby and disi 
and all that, but if you take it off and lay it down 
where and somebody leaves the door open it is lia’ 
go back to the zoo. The only safe way is to have the 
and collar made of water-spaniel hide, in which eve 
overcoat, on wandering, retrieves itself. 

Seeing our manager from afar one might take him 
Nature lover who was carrying the thing to an extreme, 
viewed closer up where you can discern his mem 
window scarfpin and his mica stove-~door set as a seal rin 
you know him at once for a manager. He comes in 
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“Mrs. Jones:Brown, the American Public Would 
Never Stand for a Play Named for a Fish’’ 


theater where the first rehearsal is progressing—in if 
one of the most dismal and disheartening spectacles upo 
which the eye of mortal man has ever rested—and hesii) 
down to hear and to see and to advise. Presently he 
himself angrily like a lanced polar bear. 

“What’s that?’? he demands. ‘Plot? What's 
show doing with a plot in it? I thought I got rid o 
that junk when I was reading the manuscript. Cut | 
plot stuff out. It interferes with the action of the pi 
And say, Louie, whatjer mean by leaving that song 1 

Louie, who is the musical director, seeks to explain 
he permitted said song to remain unimpaired becaus 
seemed to have a bearing on the story. 


* 


Recipe for a Sure:Fire Hokum Show | 


= ELL,” says the producer, “‘you chop that o 
Not enough ginger and gimp toit. Better send di 
to Tinpan Alley and get a good, snappy, zizzy topical nur 
ber, with some verses in it about the breezes rou 
Flatiron Building and Uncle Joe Cannon’s whiske 
Gaynor and the subway. That ought to fetch ’em. N 
never mind; I’ve got even a better idea than that. Rigi 
here we’ll stick in a good knockabout skit. I know #) 
very boys for it—Binks and Bunks—they’re pla 
burlesque now with Mike McSwat’s Percheron ‘Bl 
but I can get ’em easy enough. They’re the stuff. 
does the greatest face falls and head spins you ever 
His makeup is a scream too—paints his nose gree 
puts spokes round his eyes like wheels—oh, a reg 
scream! And what Bunks can do with a seltzer s 
and a prop ham!—well, you got to see ’em to make 
They’ve got a dandy act called Fun in a Morgue that 
can interpolate. And while you’re at it you'd better 
that big bull calf of a baritone and cut his lines out, 
take the money we’re paying him and split it up 
parts-and hire half a dozen more show girls—big. 
rangy good-lookers, see! Never mind their pipes if the 
there with the maps. What we want is a sure-fire ho 
show that’ll catch the Tired Business Man.” 
The present writer has heard just such orders 
more than once. He isn’t exaggerating it muc 
couldn’t exaggerate it much. It was a New York ma 
making a specialty of Tired Business Men’s show 
also doing other things for the drama on the side 


me time ago had a visit from a woman playwright who 
hed tosubmit ascenario. She had in mind an historical 
ma to be written about the mystery of the lost boy 
jag, Louis of France, so very naturally she called her 
iy The Dauphin. She had read through the first 
to acts when the manager raised a gemmed hand and 
flted her. 
“Very good,” he said; ‘that is very good, Mrs. Jones- 
wn, and very interesting and all. I think maybe we 
sht do something with it. But you’ll have to change the 
me.” 
. Why,” she said, “TI rather liked the name—I thought 
was appropriate. What are your objections?”’ 
_'*Mrs. Jones-Brown,” said the manager, ‘“‘I have had 
yimy years’ experience in this business and I know that 
+> American public would never stand for a play named 
f) a fish.” 
it was’ the same man who accepted a play with the 
mes laid in New York, in which the character list called 
# several typical Bohemians in one scene. 
“Hold up there,”’ he said, “‘cut that out. I don’t want 
ay Bohemians in this show. The only Bohemians I ever 
svonthestage did a glass-blowing turn. I’m not running 
alime museum.” 
_{t was explained to the learned manager at some pains 
tit there are Bohemians and Bohemians; that the par- 
tular Bohemians who were to figure in this particular 
[iy were supposed to be members of the care-free and 
rvstering set that frequent certain small restaurants in 
+» lower part of town. 
‘I get you,” he said—‘‘East Side gangs, huh? Well, 
ilon’t want any of them either. Those tough-guy acts 
a: all played out too.” 
These two stories are true. It is also true that another 
nnager, likewise a heavy producer of shows for the Tired 


Ky 


> bese 
sniffed the scent that 
| left her lee, 

A4 then he turned and 
said to me, 

_ id that old sailorman: 
“or seven mortal years, 
| ye fool, 


’s loaded steers for 
Liverpool, 

\n’ Manchester beyan. 

ra fact accounts for 
it,” says he, 

“o stronger vessel sails 

_ the sea, 

Than the Bostoniyan.” 

—ULL-PUSHER’SBALLAD. 


PAKE a strong 
physique, a 
- strong stomach 
a strong desire to 
gabroad, shake them 
u with strong lan- 
gage and steers in a 
Song ship, and you 
hye the trans- 
Alantic ‘‘bull- 
psher.” His calling 
isnot esthetic, but it 
eibles him to work 
Way over, entitles 
hntoafree ride back, 
ad teaches him a 
\ of things concern- 
‘men and cattle. 
Peters and I didn’t know much about it beforehand. 
»had simply determined to top off our college careers by 
tveling in search of adventure. I had suggested a cattle 
‘Pit as a beginner, having happened to see one leave 
‘Pt when Peters and I were in swimming at L Street. 
’ Peters agreed we went to the docks, saw a profane, 
Wwacco-chewing, yellow-tusked old reprobate called Pop, 
a1 were booked as bull-pushers on the Bostonia. 
Jow-punchers were herding the last of the eight hun- 
d wild-eyed steers aboard the ship, amid much dust and 
ooing, when Peters and I arrived in a taxi and looked 
Tind for a steward to carry our baggage aboard. But 
tire wasn’t one to be seen, so very reluctantly —for it was 
weltering day in July—we took up a hatbox and suit- 
Cle apiece and made for the gangway, Peters leading. 
_ Reaching the deck, we came upon the first mate and the 
er in trim British uniforms. The purser was small, 
e mate was a big, bearded man as tall and well- 
Peters himself, which is saying a very great deal, 
s stands six feet three and a half in his socks and 
in proportion. 


Business Man, once became interested in the plan of a 
playwright to dramatize one of Edgar Allan Poe’s stories. 
The manager listened while the playwright read the story 
through, pausing now and then to point out its stage 
possibilities. 

“Good stuff!” commented the producer when the 
playwright was through reading. “TI tell you what you 
do—you fix up a luncheon engagement and bring this 
fellow Poe along, and we’ll talk over the dramatic rights 
with him.” 

Some of the managers have the courage of their con- 
victions. They don’t believe there is any Tired Business 
Man and they refuse to cater to him. But the others do— 
some because they conceive that there may be such a 
creature and some because they’re afraid not to follow the 
lead of the big men in their profession. Even as scholarly 
and skilled a producer as Charles Frohman caught the 
fever—just once. Two or three seasons back he imported 
an English production, The Girls of Gottenburg, to New 
York. This musical comedy had been a big success in 
London. It had a funny story in it that was founded on an 
actual happening in a German garrison town and it was 
packed with bright music. Actually many of the lines 
meant something and had a bearing on the development 
of the plot. Apparently the author hadn’t thought of the 
Tired Business Man once. Maybe they don’t have him in 
England. Anyhow here was a reasonably coherent, bright 
musical comedy. For the New York engagement Mr. 
Frohman brought over most of the principals who had 
played in the original production. But his stage manager 
or somebody decided—at the last minute, if one might 
judge by the visible consequences—to do a little something 
for the Tired Business Man. Among other things a 
monolog in dessicated German and some typically New 
York songs that didn’t have anything to do either with the 


Peters Turned Toward Boston Light and Feli Into That Crawi Stroke That is All His Own 


“Where can we stow our baggage?”’ he demanded with 
the confident manner of one who addresses the doorman 
at a large hotel. 

The purser gave a surprised cluck in reply, but the mate 
let out a roar. 

“Get below where you belong,” he shouted, “and take 
your bags with you!” . 

Peters looked at him with a bland smile. 

“Wor which,” he remarked in a perfectly conversational 
tone, “you will in due course get yours.” 

The bull-pushers’ room was at the bow of the ship under 
the forecastle head—a small, ill-ventilated place contain- 
ing forty greasy bunks, most of them already occupied by 
sweating, smoking cattlemen and their dunnage bags. Out- 
side the door hovered sailors who, though they made it clear 
that they scorned bull-pushers, were not, as I afterward 
learned, above purloining a bull-pusher’s property. 

Peters and I hastily stripped to our undershirts, put our 
clothes in our suitcases, donned overalls and returned to 
the deck. It burned our bare feet as they touched it. The 
heavy, baking air was laden with the mixed smells of ship, 
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plot or the characterizations were jammed into the piece. 
The result was a kind of patchwork with the seams show- 
ing. Somebody rechristened it The Girls of Rottenburg, a 
name that stuck, and though the play wasn’t a failure 
or anything of that sort, it lacked a good deal of being 
a tumultuous success. 

On the other hand, Klaw & Erlanger, for a long time 
numbered among the most persistent worshipers at the 
altar of the Tired Business Man, last winter brought out 
an English-American version with music of a European 
farce called The Pink Lady. On this occasion they con- 
trolled themselves. By heroic self-restraint on the part of 
all concerned the piece was not renamed The Punk Lady 
or something of that general nature. Noslap-stick musical 
teams were introduced. No popular song hits by the 
author of that sterling success, They Used to Call Me 
Birdie Because I Had the Thrush, were interpolated. No 
tours of discovery were made to the haunts of the Words & 
Music Brothers. There wasn’t a nice, new, self-possessed, 
highly confident recruit from contemporaneous vaudeville 
in the entire cast. The songs were left to be sung and the 
lines to be spoken as the authors had originally intended 
they should be spoken and sung, and the job of singing and 
speaking them was attended to, moreover, by persons 
properly qualified therefor. 

The thing was revolutionary, but it was done. One 
report was that the librettist or the translator or somebody 
insisted that the work should not be doctored up—and 
that he prevailed. 

Be that as it may, The Pink Lady scored big from the 
first night. The Tired Business Man stayed away, prob- 
ably because there wasn’t anything about the opera calcu- 
lated to win his approval, but nearly everybody else has 
gone to see it or is going. It opened its second season in 
September. (Concluded on Page 72) 


By Julian Street and J. S. Reed 
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cattle, cooking, dirty 
men and bad tobacco. 

We dropped upon a 
bale of hay. 

“T don’t seem to 
care much for this,” 
Peters remarked. 

“You have to be 
game when you go in 
for adventure,’”’ I re- 
plied. I was not sure 
that I liked the cattle 
ship myself, but hay- 
ing suggested it I felt 
bound to defend it. 

*“Adventures don’t 
have to smell, do 
they?’ he demanded. 

“T don’t believe it 
will be so bad when we 
get under way,’’ I 
encouraged. 

“T should rather 
hope not,’ said he, 
rolling over on the hay 
and closing his eyes. 
Peters could always 
fall asleep like a baby. 
He did so now, dozing 
until with a hoarse 
whistle-blast the 
ship announced her 
departure. 

““Was that the mate speaking?”’ he asked, sitting up and 
mopping his brow. Then, regarding the green, glittering 
harbor hungrily, he drew out a cigarette and lighted it. 

“Hi, you!” came a fog-horn voice from the bridge 
behind us. ‘‘Douse that cigarette! ’Aven’t you no more 
sense than to smoke on a bale of ’ay, you bloody West 
Indian Australian bum of a bull-pusher?”’ 

It was the first mate again. I saw a little twitch of 
muscles near Peters’ cheekbones. He inhaled a cloud 
of smoke and blew it out defiantly. 

“Chuck it, Pete!’’ I advised under my breath. 
sore on you for what you said.” 

“T’m sore on him for what he said,” he replied, throwing 
the offending weed overboard reluctantly. “I’m going to 
lick him when it gets cooler.” 

‘All hands aft!’’ some one shouted. 

We arose, went astern with the other cattlemen, and 
were mustered on the quarter-deck, where for the first 
time we saw the commander of the vessel at close range. 

The well-cut uniform that: Captain Evans wore set off 
a burly, powerful figure of middle height. Poised upon 
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his bull neck was a bullet head: close- 
cropped pepper-and-salt hair, shaggy eye- 
brows and mustache, shrewd brown eyes, 
a large, lopsided nose, and cheeks the 
color of raw beef. He paced the deck, his 
hands behind his back, until we were 
assembled; then faced us while the mate 
read the ship’s articles. 

I was more taken up with the captain’s 
personality than with the reading, so my 
recollections of the articles are vague. 
Peters noticed them more than I did. He 
hesitated before signing them, as all of us 
were presently required to do. 

“Of all the ridiculous rot!” he burst 
out as we left the after-deck. ‘‘Did you 
ever hear anything like it? Mutiny, 
manacles, confinement on bread and water, 
the power of life and death! Why, darn it! 
this ship’s worse than a Roman galley!”’ 

Barely had we returned to our hay when 
we were ordered below for supplies—straw 
mattresses, shoddy blankets, tin cups and 
plates. We carried our bedding to the 
bull-pushers’ room and set to making up 
our bunks, Peters grumbling, meanwhile, 
because there were no chambermaids. 
Suddenly he gave a cry. 

“JT don’t sleep here!’”’ he exclaimed, 
pointing at something that was promenading 
upon the wall. ‘It’s occupied already!” 

That was enough for us. Retreating to the deck, we 
resumed our places on the hay. 

Boston Light came abeam and dropped astern. The sun 
scorched down relentlessly. We moped and mopped and 
wondered what was coming next. It proved to be the 
thing that they called dinner—greasy, dirty, lukewarm soup 
and an unsightly mess of stringy beef. A red-faced, knob- 
headed man, who told us with engaging frankness that he 
had deserted from the navy, burst into oaths, mysterious 
and strange, at sight of it; and a half-starved-looking 
little Irishman named Jerry Murphy, who sat near me, 
abandoned hope of nourishment after a few half-hearted 
efforts, and with a wistful look set down his cup and 
plate. He was a withered, thin-haired little person—a 
rind of a man—out of whom the gay Celtic spirit must 
have been squeezed drop by drop, I fancied, in the press 
of some brutal, inevitable cireumstance, until there was 
left only the shadow of a twinkle in the deprecating eyes. 

For half an hour Peters and I grimly refused our food. 


_ “Tf ye won’t be wantin’ that bread ——?”’ said Jerry as 
we arose. 
“No,” I said. “Help yourself.” 


He did so eagerly. 

On deck the heat was unabated. We sat and mopped 
our brows. There was a sadly ruminative look in my 
companion’s eyes. 

“Tt’s out of the question to try to live on that stuff,” he 
declared after a time. ‘‘Let’s go to the purser and see if 
we can’t arrange for special grub.” 

Accordingly we went. 

Had we known that the company had “‘’ad ’im up” for 
doing just the thing we wanted him to do we might have 
spared ourselves the trouble of visiting the purser. 

He greeted our proposal with raucous cockney laughter 
and bad language, which rose from a shriveled, greedy 
heart. The greed shone in his little eyes as we exhibited 
money that he itched to take. 

Peters is patient with the patience of most large, powerful 
men, but the purser’s language sorely tried him. 

“Shut up!” he ordered suddenly. ‘“‘ You area barnacle, 
and when you speak I want to scrape you off!” 

With that we retired majestically to the sweltering, 
malodorous region of the hay. 

““Gee! doesn’t that water look fine!” sighed Peters, 
gazing wistfully at the glittering sea. Then after a pause: 
“‘T wish we had gone to New York and taken a minimum 
rate on one of the greyhounds.”’ 

I wished so, too, but did not say so. 

Peters grew restless. 

““Come on,”’ he said, rising; “‘let’s go back and look at 
the wake.” 

Repairing to the deserted after-deck, we leaned upon 
the rail and stared into the froth of cream and green lashed 
up by the serews. Boston Light showed as a pin-point 
miles astern on the horizon; back os it a smoky streak 
indicated the position of the city. 

“Say,”’ said Peters after a time, “‘take these.” 

“What for?” I asked as I mechanically accepted the 
watch and pocketbook he offered me. 

“T’ve decided not to stay,” he replied, throwing one leg 
over the rail. 

“Don’t be an ass, Pete.’’ 

He took the other leg over. 

“T’d be an ass to stick on this stinking old tub,” said he. 

“You’re a quitter!’’ I retorted. 

“T don’t like to quit you,’”’ he said with a grin, “‘but 
everything points that way, unless you’ll come too.” 


“ey 


*“Get Below Where You Beiong,’’ 
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He Shouted, 


“‘T’ve made my bed and I’ll lie in it,”’ I declared hotly. 

“‘T’d advise the hay instead,” said he. Then holding the 
rail with one hand he offered me the other. 

I shook it with poor grace. 

“T’ll take a night train to New York,” he said, “‘and 
catch a big liner. She’ll beat you over. I’ll meet you on 
the dock.” * 

“Look out for the propellers,’ I warned sulkily. 

“Sure,” he gave me over his shoulder as he turned and 
poised himself. “Don’t be a grouch. So long.” 

With that he let go, raised his arms and, as the ship 
dipped, left her side in a long outward dive. 

It is hard to dive from a moving object, especially a 
flopping, wallowing object like the Bostonia. Peters’ 
body swung from its course in passing through the air, 
struck the sea sidewise and disappeared into the foamy 
wash. 

For a long moment I watched the wake. Presently the 
familiar pair of flappers and shock of tawny hair emerged 
from the water some little distance astern. After reach- 
ing the surface Peters rolled for a moment like an old 
log in the cool, choppy wake. Then he turned, blew a 
mouthful of water after the ship and beckoned me to follow. 

I shook my head. 

At this he gave a farewell salute to the Bostonia—at 
least that is what I suppose it was, for after holding his 
nose he thumbed it. 

Presently the overalls, which he had kicked off as he 
trod water, floated to the surface, looking like the body of 
a drowned man; then Peters turned toward Boston Light 
and fell into that leisurely but speedy crawl stroke that is 
all his own. 

Long after he was lost to view in the glittering waters 
that lay back of us I could imagine him out there, rolling 
his great bulk along like a young whale, pawing the ocean 
with his arms, kicking a foot out now and then in a sharp 
scissors stroke, shooting the spray on high, burying his 
head adoringly in the salt sea, letting it run in through his 
nose and mouth and blowing it out again with joyous gut- 
tural sounds like those made by the enamored grampus 
calling to its mate, or the Dreadnought belching oceans 
from its hawse-holes. 

My reflections were rudely interrupted by a yell from 
one of the mates, who informed me, in language that 
T shall not quote, that — adjective —cattlemen were not 
permitted on’ the after-deck and that my— AHjectives. 
presence was urgently required at my work. 


Without explaining to the mate that I had just siete) 


up to see a friend off, I went, and was instructed by a 
professional -bull-pusher called: Scouse—because of his 


family resemblance to a sort of mariner’s plum-pudding- 


of that name—in the art of hoisting bales of hay from the 


hold with block and tackle, eee them up and feeding 


them to the steers.- 
- “Where’s that big pee 0’ Lpeeage asked Tom Tobin, 
my cattle foreman, as: he passed me at: my poping 
oceupations. 

“He was asleep a little while ago,”’ I puffed. 
. “T’ll see that ’e don’t get no more sleep on this ’ere 
trip!”’ said Tobin indifferently... Peters’ Wer however, 
had to be divided up between the rest of us. 


At six o’clock we knocked off and went ‘. our none, 


meal. Whether it was better than the other meal had 
been I do not know. I only know we ate it, that we gorged 
ourselves upon it, that we stole bits of food from one 
another and gobbled them as though they had been rarest 
dainties from some fire fairy’s golden casserole. 


“‘and Take Your Bags With You!’’ 


three of us, who were to be night-wa 
men, to our duties. Scouse was thi 
one among us who had the least e 
tion what these duties were, for Jerry, 
was the third member of our nocturnal: 
seemed as inexperienced as [. [| 
sought the position of watchman, fond] 
thinking that the duties were akin to tk 

of lookout and conducive, cheretale 
sweet rumination in the silence of t | 
and stars. 

This did not prove to be the fact, 
post was in among the cattle pens, 
as theship rolled more and more ina he 
quartering swell, became a_ bellow 
struggling inferno. 

The frightened steers wailed their 
tests against European voyages 
many seasick, personally conducted , 
ists, struggling frantically meanwhil 
keep their footing or, worse still, 
down. Only three out of every ten o 
could be permitted to repose. If 
went down at once all the neckr 
became taut, compelling us either to | 
the animals to their feet or, in an 
case, cut a rope, releasing one of t! 
run about behind the rest until we 
into the maze of horns and _ hoof 
captured it. Occupied as he was, 
found time between engagements to give the 
Irishman and me, in terms un-Christian but not ai 
uncertain, his opinion of our talents as chaperons for st 

A cold streak of gray light upon the horizon 
found us all ready to drop with fatigue when eight bell 
sounded and our watch came to an end. Taking up) 
pile of tin plates Scouse threw them through the door 
the bull-pushers’ quarters by way of calling our successor 
Then fleeing before a hurricane of curses we found 
of hay in a secluded nook and gave ourselves to slum 

It seemed to me that I had barely closed my eyes whe 
I was roughly shaken and opened them again to find 1 
Tobin standing over me. Scouse and the little 
blinking and stretching, were already on their feet. 

“All ’ands on deck,” said Tobin. 

“What time is it?’’ I yawned. 

“Wight-thirty.”’ 

“But I’m due to sleep until eleven,” I protested. 

“Oh, are ye indeed, ye young sea-lawyer?” deman 
Tobin ironically. ‘‘An’ will I tell the cap’n that, 
It’s ’im as ’as ordered everybody out. We’ve ’unted 
bloody tub over for that big partner o’ yours wit 
finding ’ide nor ’air of ’im.”’ 

As I had slept in my jeans it did not take me | 
make a toilet. On deck I found the cattlemen asse 
before the mate, while a little way off Captain Ey 
paced back and forth, his hands behind his back, a 
upon his face. 

“Muster ’em,” he ordered gruffly. 

We lined up for the roll. 

“Here, sir’’—‘“‘Here, sir’’—‘‘Here, sir’’—came 
singsong answers until Peters’ name was called, 
met with silence. 

““Where the deuce is Peters?’’ demanded the first 

“He jumped overboard,” I said, stifling a yawn. 

The captain stopped in the midst of a step, dropp 
hands to his sides and swung about in my direction. 

“‘Overboard?’’ he repeated blankly. 

“Ves” vsaid I. 

“Say ‘sir’? when ye address an officer!”’ the mate ¢ 
manded. ‘‘Now what in blazes do you know abo 
jumping overboard?” 

“T saw him.” 

“When?” asked the captain. 

“About one-thirty yesterday afternoon, sir.” ERs 

“Well, why didn’t you say something,’ bawled 1 
mate, ‘‘you-bloody —— . 
' “That will do, Mr. Peebles,” said the captain sh 
“T’ll have no profanity aboard my vessel, sir.” T 
me: ‘You stay here.” And to the men: ‘The res 
be off.” : 

“Now, my man,’ ’ said the captain when the 

cattlemen had gone, ‘‘how came it that ye didn’t m 
this before?” 

“Peters didn’t want me to, sir,” I said. 

. He blinked at me strangely, then inquired: 
“Did he give no explaneetion of his act?” % 
“Oh, yes, sir. He didn’t like the smell of the ship.” — 
An expression of utter stupefaction came across his fac) 

_ “He also objected to the food,” I added, “and od 

first mate’s language, sir.” ‘i | 

At this the mate lowered at me. 

“D’ye think you’re in your right senses, lad?” 
captain asked me. 

VA Wek eae Sitar 

“Humph!”’ was his rejoinder. Then: 
one-thirty. How do ye know that?” 


“Ye say it ¥ 


‘q eis at Peters’ watch,” said I. 
_ ‘His watch?” put in the mate. “What were you doing 
yh his watch?” 

_ ‘He gave it to me with his money before he dove, sir,” 
wai addressing the captain. 

Where are they now?” he asked. 

‘Here, sir,” I returned, drawing them from my pocket 
a placing them in the hand that he extended. 

‘And ye inseest,”’ he said to me after he had investi- 
‘ed the contents of the pocketbook, “‘that this mon 
neeted suicide for the trifling reasons ye have given?”’ 
‘Ob, no, sir!” I exclaimed. ‘You misunderstood me, 
He had no idea of corm e suicide. Heswam back 
oston.”” 

‘Ten miles on a turning tide? ” the captain said, shaking 
b head sadly. ““Man, ye’re mad!” 

‘No, sir,” I persisted. “‘ You'll see for yourself. He’s 
gngto beat us over on one of the swift liners and meet me 
othe dockin Liverpool. You see you don’t know Peters, 
Just let me get his suitcase and show you the medals 
has won for swimming.” 
‘The old seaman brightened a little at this ray of hope. 
‘Mr. Peebles,” he ordered, “have Peters’ effects 
bought aft.” 

[he mate gave an order, and a sailor presently appeared 
wh the hatbox and suitcase. 

_ ‘He has been robbed!’ I cried on sight of them. 
ks have been forced!” 

‘So ye deedn’t know that before, lad?” the captain 
inuated. 

‘opened the suitcase and ran through its contents. The 
om in which Peters always kept his medals was 


| 


“The 


“How should I have known it, sir?’’ I demanded. 
At this the mate grinned evilly. The captain did not 
nly, only gazed at me somberly and shook his head from 


n!” 
| think I grinned. 
‘Why, what on earth should I kill him for, sir?” 

“That,” he declared darkly, “‘it will be the proveence 
othe board of trade at Manchester to ascerteen. ’Tis 

vlack case, my lad. Ye will conseeder yourself under 

vest. ” 

- Permitted to depart, I went below, flung myself in my 
¢ resting-place upon the hay, and contemplated the 
oxra-bouffe developments of the past hour until I 
psently dozed off to dream weird dreams in which 
Fiers swam for miles beside the ship, apologizing for 
serting me. 

When, about noon, I awoke and went on deck, I quickly 
sy that the whole crew regarded me with interest. Gos- 
8, flies through a ship as through a country town. They 
it heard the story, talked it over and, so to speak, pro- 
ted me. I was no longer 

a ' inconspicuous member of 
t bull-pushers’ chorus, but 
i Tisen to importance in 


east. I was the villain. 
r tuppence I would brain 
aaessmate with a belaying- 
pi and throw his mangled 
coal overboard. 
Scouse, my fellow watch- 
im, and another bull- 
psher were in my path as I 
tived toward the forecastle 
lid. They stepped aside 
fi me as supers do for a hot- 
tapered star. 
As time went on my new 
Te pleased me more and 
re. My bread was never 
Slen at the table now and 
i language with which I 
s addressed by my fellows 
Ysshorn of casual profanity. 
tan effort to live up to the 
Pt I became silent and 
‘ed at the men narrowly 
though contemplating 
fither crime, and I was 
‘ticularly pleased to see 
tht, of all the cattlemen, 
use, who had made so free 
h me the night before, 
seemed most overawed. 
ver did man’s manner 
inge more suddenly than 
to me. Clearly he 
thaded his enforced associ- 
ion with a murderer upon 
Ong night watch. 
ghthe sea was calm and 
consequently little 


work to do, he kept inventing errands to get himself out of 
my way, while Jerry, who didn’t seem to be at all afraid of 
me, told me in his soft brogue tales strange and amusing 
of lumber camps in Canada. When Scouse came back 
I always welcomed him with a leading question, such 
as whether he had brought much money with him, 
whereupon he would go scuttling off again like a crab. 

When at four A. M. I retired to the hay the little Irish- 
man came with me as before, but Scouse did not: Mum- 
bling an explanation about its being too cold he withdrew 
to the safer if less sanitary quarters of the cattlemen. 
I slept until eleven, when I was once more called before 
the captain. I found him seated in his cabin, the walls 
of which were decorated with the photographs of ships on 
which he had sailed. 

He allowed me to stand under his somber gaze for 
minutes ere he spoke. 

“Lad,” he began at last, “the Screeptures tell us that 
there is salvation for them that repent. Likewise a 
bur-rning hell, hotter than a thousand stokeholes, for 
them that won’t. Come, now, confess that ye creeminally 
murdered this man Peters!”’ 

My repetition of the facts, with arguments and explana- 
tions, rattled against the surface of his super-British mind 
like a fusillade of peas against Gibraltar. 

Somewhere—probably from sea tales—I had got the 
impression that the loss of a man at sea was regarded by 
ships’ officers as a mere casual occurrence. Had Peters not 
gone overboard I might have still retained that notion. 

The great power vested in the captain of a British ship, 
as revealed in the obnoxious articles, is not without a 
balancing responsibility. Each member of the crew must 
be accounted for on reaching port. To lose a man, even in 
the performance of hazardous duties at night and in rough 
weather, is a matter of the utmost gravity, while to lose 
one under a fair midday sun is little short of scandalous 
and ig likely to involve investigation, delay, expense and 
reprimand. Captain Evans had hitherto enjoyed the 
record of never having lost a man. The implication that 
the food and smell aboard his ship were bad enough to 
make a man jump overboard distressed him deeply. It 
was more the loss of Peters’ body than that of my soul, 
I think, that most concerned him. 

The captain closed our interview with a curt command 
that I set down my version of the case in the ship’s log. 
This task, which I attacked at once, proved pleasanter 
than hoisting bales of hay. Seated in a comfortable chair 
before the chartroom table, I determined to endow my 
writing with a style that would reflect credit on my alma 
mater. Of course it would take longer, but the cushion| in 
the chair was soft. 

Beginning with an original Peters at the time of the 
Norman Conquest and the Domesday Book, I ran on 
through a stormy family history sprinkled with admirals 
and privateers. Even Shadrae Peters, who came over on 
the Mayflower, possessed aquatic talent. Did he not 
jump overboard off Plymouth Rock and swim ashore, 


The Chairman Was Banging on His Desk and 
Calling for Order 
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thus being the first man to land? Little did he think that 
in so doing he was setting an example to a great-great- 
great-great-great-great-grandson! In writing of the coming 
of the Pilgrims I took pains to make it clear that they had 


_left their homes because of British tyranny, and in dealing 


with General Peters of Revolutionary fame I saw to it that 
he had all the best of it in numerous engagements with the 
British, who surrendered to him by platoons, companies, 
battalions, regiments and brigades. The more I wrote 
the more I saw the possibilities not only of my tale, but of 
myself as a romantic novelist. At the summons of the 


-supper-bell I left my work reluctantly. 


Resuming my efforts next day, I got down to Peters 
himself, describing minutely his birth, parentage and early 
education, dwelling with psychological emphasis upon his 
hereditary recklessness and prowess in the water, and clos- 
ing with a fine burst of pathos in which I pictured Peters 
battling with the tide as the smell of the Bostonia was 
fading, fading down the night. I was proud of my com- 
position and of the way I had sustained it through pages 
meant for many days of nautical OSS EAH and hours 
meant for hauling bales of hay. 

Days of work and nights of Watthing followed. The 
captain did not speak to me again throughout the voyage, 
though he occasionally acknowledged my presence near 
him with a dismal sigh; the mate lowered, the purser 
positively grimaced, and the cattlemen regarded me with 
a distant curiosity. The sole exception to the rule was 
Jerry. My crime, it seemed, had made no difference to him. 

In the middle of the watch on the night before we 
sighted land he came and sat beside me on a coil of rope. 

“Can ye swim?” he asked in his odd, quavering little 
voice. 

I said I could. 

“Far?”’ said he. 

Soar liye 

“Three or four miles?” 

COL (elobbaleeeroy 

Through the silence that followed I wondered what was 
in his mind. 

“T been afther finding out something,” he said pres- 
ently. ‘‘About half past two this marnin’ we’d ought to 
be three miles off the coast of ould Ireland. There’ll be a 
light on shore with two white flashes.” 

“Then we should get to Liverpool tomorrow night,” 
T said. 

“Not nisissarily,” said he. 
side and swim ashore. 
give ye a lift.” 

“That’s darned good in you,’ I said, 
Peters is going to meet me in Liverpool.” 

“Oh!” said Jerry blankly. 

Presently he rose to his feet and laid a hand on my 
shoulder. 

“T been afther wantin’ to tell ye something,” 
“T killed a man out in British Columbia. Niver mind 
why. They be wantin’ me out there. D’ye see?” 

I got up and took him by 
the hand. 

“Tt’s mighty friendly of 
you to mention it,’ I said, 
“and if I had anything to 
tell I’d tell you right now. 
But you see I haven't, so 
—— 

“Oh, all right,’”’ he broke 
in hurriedly. “I wasn’t 
afther pryin’, y’onderstand.” 

Then he went away. He 
was a sensitive and kindly 
little murderer. Somehow 
I felt that I had not thanked 
him half enough. 

A cold, dismal rain was 
beating on the decks when 
late on the following after- 
noon we ran up the Mersey. 
As I seanned the distant 
shore through a porthole 
two sailors came and stood 
beside me. When we drew 
nearer I braved the rain out 
on the open deck to get a 
better view. The sailors 

- followed. I realized that I 
was under guard. 

A launch bearing the port 
authorities drew alongside. 
I looked down eagerly in 
hopes that Peters would be 
there. Hewasnot. A cus- 
toms officer boarded us. He 
told me that the steamer on 
which Peters was due had 
been in port two days. 

As the Bostonia was 
warped up to her dock my 

(Continued on Page 45) 


“Ye could slip over the 
I’d mate ye in Quanestown and 


“but you see 


said he. 
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Business Advantages én Attractive Design 
Collins 


D. MITCHELL 


country had been making a patent kerosene 

lamp. It was a perfect article, mechanically 
speaking. The burner was devised on an ingenious 
principle, the draft and illumination were calculated to 
a nicety, and the lamp threw an abundance of mellow 
white light from a broad flame, burning little oil and 
giving off no smoke or odor. But the sales of this lamp 
fell far short of its merits. The maker pushed it in 
various ways, trying plan after plan. He advertised, 
explaining the principle upon which his lamp was con- 
structed, and his advertisements brought plenty of 
inquiries from people who should have become profit- 
able customers. There was the general development of 
suburban and summer homes to favor him. The sale 
of one lamp to the owner of a large country house, a 
seaside cottage or a mountain camp ought logically to 
have brought orders for more. But it was just this sort 
of business that did not grow. The chief sales seemed 
to be to farmers and people in small towns, who wanted 
one lamp to light the living room. 

The manufacturer also sold his lamp through the 
trade. As a rule, after a capable salesman had been 
shown the principle upon which that lamp operated and 
had been given some figures comparing it with other 
kerosene lamps in lighting power and economy of oil, he 
could go into any territory and place goods with the 
largest stores. Merchants and buyers too were easily 
won over by the mechanical beauty of the lamp, but the 
lamp itself did not stay in the stores. Merchants who 
stocked it, expecting great things from its ingenious prin- 
ciple, were soon glad to drop it because it did not sell. 
This manufacturer spent ten years and a good deal of 
energy and money to demonstrate the truth of something 
that George Meredith put in a single phrase: 

“Ugly is only halfway to a thing.” 


JOR ten years a certain manufacturer in this 


Lamps of the Periods 


IS lamp was ugly. Its looks were killing demand with 

the best class of potential customers. When he selected 
metal receptacles this manufacturer had conscientiously 
provided good brass, heavily plated to give honest wear. 
But he knew nothing of the possibilities that lay in design 
and so his brass containers were squat and square with 
not one redeeming line. A certain attractiveness might 
have been secured by leaving the metal surfaces plain. 
But even this possibility had been destroyed by meaning- 
less ornaments stamped everywhere—four-leaf clover and 
horseshoe motifs, flubdubs and borders of tinsmiths’ 
delight. The glass shades were ornamented with non- 
sensical convolutions and their colors were nondescript, like 
London neckties dyed to be worn ina fog. Thewhole lamp 


Several Hundred of These Glorified Cheroots 
Were Passed Round 


By James 
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A Skillful Designer Took This Patent Lamp in Hand 


was so perfect mechanically that people who read about 
it asked for it in the stores. It was so ugly in design that 
nobody with half an eye for harmony would have taken it 
as a gift, especially when it was shown. beside European 
goods of handsome design—as it always was. 

A skillful designer took this patent lamp in hand. Sey- 
eral new shapes were worked up in the period styles so 
popular just now. There was a Colonial model, an Empire 
model, a Louis-Quinze model, and so forth. When these 
new goods were put upon the market the effect was imme- 
diate. Department store buyers who had thrown the old 
models out of stock warmed up to that lamp again and put 
it back. Customers who were shown a Colonial or Empire 
shape bought without objections. Advertising began to 
sell goods in good country and suburban homes, repeat 
orders followed, and wherever a house was fitted with 
those lamps a center for new sales was created among 
neighbors who wanted the same goods as soon as they saw 
them. Today, as the result of a little attention to looks, 
that lamp manufacturer is getting a volume of trade to 
which he was entitled all along on account of the utility’ 
and honesty of his product. 

American manufacturing has now arrived at a point 
where this item of looks will be taken more and more into 
account. Looks are in line with a number of similar items 
that have gone before, enabling manufacturers and mer- 
chants to gain freedom from hard business restrictions. 

About twenty years ago a young man in Paris set out to 
learn the wholesale drug business. The head of a great 
house offered to take the young Parisian into his office as 
an apprentice, but assured him that several years would be 
required to master even the rudiments of the trade. The 
first detail he was to take up was bookkeeping. The young 
Frenchman thought, however, that there must be a quicker 
way of learning the business. He went down to Marseilles 
and looked into the making and handling of crude drugs. 
One peculiarity struck him at once. All the manufac- 
turers believed that they were bound in by competitive 
conditions, and to meet fancied restrictions of price 
rivalry they adulterated their products. The young man 
from Paris went to a small manufacturer and asked if there 
was any difficulty about making an absolutely pure grade of 
a certain staple. 

“Oh, it’s easy enough to make,” said the manufac- 
turer, ‘“‘but nobody could sell it—the price would be too 
high to meet competition.” 

“Tf you will make it,’’ said the young man, “‘I’ll sell it 
for whatever price is necessary to turn a reasonable profit.” 

When samples of this staple were ready he went to New 
York, showed them to a big wholesale dealer and named 
prices. 

“Why, we can get that stuff for half the money!” said 
the druggist. 

“Your goods are all adulterated,” was the reply. “‘This 
is the real article—one hundred per cent pure. There 
isn’t a pound like it in your stock. Test it yourself.” 

When tests had been made the wholesaler bought liber- 
ally and other dealers did the same. In a few years that 
small manufacturer in France controlled the best trade in 
this specialty. Physicians, druggists, chemists and manu- 
facturers specified his product by name in ordering, and 


‘of the form and finish identified with better grades. 


nothing else could be substituted for it, no matty 
how low the price. Every trade and ind | 
this country can furnish similar instances. I 

the past decade business has been steadily 
above price limitations by the development of si 
goods, the rendering of more intelligent service, a 
identification of products by brands and trade 
All the tendencies have been broadening, and the} 
competition that was once regarded as an ironela 
restriction is now often looked upon as fun. a | 
The next step in this broadening development 1 
be that of design. A New York selling expert says | 
whenever he speaks of design to the average Am 
manufacturer, and urges improvements in the looks 
his product, the latter is inclined to regard him with sy 
picion as if he were a visionary reformer, and class hi 
with the socialists, anarchists and fortune tellers. Y 
in practically every case where he has succeeded in ge 
ting better design into a product the public has gee 
the point at once and sales have increased. Say t 
word “design” to a manufacturer and he thinks of lon 
haired artists, half-million-dollar masterpieces and othi 
remote things. 4 | 
“That may be all right for fellows who make wal 
paper or neckties,” he agrees. ‘‘But say, where does 
come in on the tobacco business?” ) 
Design is tangible and practical, however. Goc 
looks, good taste, beauty of shape and finish are defini 
mercantile qualities with direct appeal to popular deman 
Design comes into the tobacco business at one point, f 
instance, when moderate-price goods are given somet 


Good Looks in Tobacco J 
N THE New York offices of the Tobacco Trust them 


they have been judging, grading, blending and ma 
tobacco. - Some years ago an interesting experiment, 1 


of good looks. One of the cheapest products of the « 

pany was a rough cheroot made of low-grade leaf, 
retailed at a very low price. Around the offices the 
name of that cheroot had become a sort of byword f 
anything cheap. The manager of the cheroot depart 
resented this. He believed his cheroot was excellent | 
even if the price was low, and had the salesman’s pri 
its purity and wholesomeness and in the great volun 
business his particular product brought the compa 
he sent an order down to his factory. Some of the reg 
cheroot tobacco was made up in a handsome perfecto 
associated only with Havana cigars, and several hun 
of these glorified cheroots were passed round the diffe 

(Continued on Page 28) ‘a 
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The Sales Force Made No Headway in 
Landing the Business 


Y DEAR,”’’ observed Mr. 

M Courtney as he and his wife 

: approached the jessamine 
summer-house, “do you pick your 
‘week-end guests from a city directory 
or do you draw the names from a hat?” Constance Joy, 
sitting in the summer-house with Johnny Gamble, with a 
complicated-looking score-card in her hand, arose and 
laughed lightly as a warning. 

“My dear,” retorted Mrs. Courtney very sweetly indeed 
and all unheeding of the laugh, “‘I pick them by a better 
system than you employ when you invite stag crowds. 
You usually need to be introduced to your guests. Just 
‘whom would you like to have me send home?”’ 

“Paul Gresham for one,” replied Courtney bluntly, 
é “and the entire Wobbles tribe, with their friend Birchard, 
_ for some more.” 

- “Tcould be perfectly happy without them myself,Ben,”’ 
sighed his wife; “but the Wobbles bachelors invite them- 
_|selyes whenever they please, and Paul Gresham was asked on 
account of Constance.”’ 
~ Constance, in thesum- 
mer-house, laughed 
again, although less hap- 
pily than before, and 
‘dropped her portfolio as 
_ loudly as possible, while 
_ Johnny Gamble merely 
- grinned. 

“That’s what I won- 
dered about,’’ persisted 
the grizzled financier, as 
_ oblivious to the noises 
from within the jessa- 
_ mine bower as his wife 
had been. “I should 

have thought that on 
: Constance’s account you 
would have dropped 
- Gresham.” 

SB) eHow -absurd!’’ 
‘laughed Mrs. Courtney. 

“Why, she is to marry 

him!” 

- “T don’t believe it!’ 
‘indignantly denied 
- Courtney. “She got him 

ina will with a million 

dollars, and it isn’t 
enough!” 
Constance’s foot, 

Witching nervously, 

ustled a dry leaf, and 

her heart popped into 
her throat lest the noise 
should be heard. The 
time had passed for 

_ \wishing to be discovered. 
Johnny Gamble had 
ased to grin and was 

_ looking scared. 

_ “Mr. Gresham is of a 
very old family,” Mr. 
Courtney’s wife re- 
“Age is no recommendation for an egg,”’ her husband 
idly informed her.. ‘‘Gresham is second cousin to Lord 
Yawpingham, and if they had any sense of shame they'd 
urder each other for the relationship.”’ 
“Oh, Ben, I’m sure you’re harsh,’ protested the 
Optimistic Mrs. Courtney. 
“Ym so charitable as to be almost weak,’ he insisted 
with a grin. “Seriously, though, Lucy, Gresham’s not 

‘Square. He tried to destroy Johnny Gamble’s credit with 
/metwo or three weeks ago in a most underhanded manner.” 
_ There was a moment of silence, during which the pair in 
_ (the bower gazed straight up at nothing. 

e “You seem to like Mr. Gamble,’’ mused Mrs. Courtney. 
Everybody does, however. Where is he from?” 

“Some little town up the state,’ returned Courtney 
ndifferently. “He’s a fine young fellow, square as a die 
and a hustler! He’s going to marry Constance Joy.” 

Johnny Gamble, turning the color of a tomato, dropped 
His sailor straw hat, and its edge hit the tiled floor with a 
se like the blow of an ax. Constance could have mur- 
a for it. They missed a lot of conversation just 
then. 
ney and his wife rounded the corner of the bower 
used a moment before turning into it. 
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“Really, Ben,” defended Mrs. Courtney, returning to 
the criticism that her husband by now wished he had not 
made, “except for the epidemic of Wobbleses this would 
have been a delightful week-end crowd: Constance, Polly, 
fluffy little Winnie, Mrs. Follison and our own two girls; 
Mr. Loring, Val Russel, Bruce Townley, Sammy Chirp, 
Mr. Gamble and Mr. Gresham. For your entertainment 
you'll have Mr. Washer, Mr. Close and Colonel Bouncer, 
with whom you will play poker from the time they reach 
here this afternoon until they go away Monday morning.” 

“Tt was a good party!’’ agreed Courtney. “‘By-the-way, 
I owe my poker crowd to Johnny Gamble. He asked if 
they would be here, and seemed to want them. He’sa live 
member! Did I ever tell you how he helped me skin Old 
Mort Washer?” And, changing his mind about entering 


“TI Have Brought Each of You a 


Hundred Thousand Dollars’’ 


the jessamine bower, Mr. Courtney, explaining with great 
glee the skinning of his friend Mort Washer, took the other 
path and the two strolled away without having seen or 
heard the luckless eavesdroppers. 

The miserable pair in the bower, exhibiting various 
shades of red, looked steadfastly out into the blue, blue 
sky for some minutes in stupefied silence. Johnny pres- 
ently picked up his sailor straw hat and surveyed the nick 
in its brim with ingenuous interest. 

“T bought that hat in Baltimore,” he inanely observed. 

Constance suddenly arose and walked straight out of 


there—alone! 
I 


R. EUGENE WOBBLES, who tried to live down his 
American ancestry in London clubs and was, conse- 
quently, more British than any Englishman, came to 
Mr. Courtney lazily apologetic. 
“T fancy I’m going to give you a lot of bother, my 
dear Courtney,” he observed, lounging feebly against the 


porch rail. ‘ ‘ 
“T prefer bother to almost anything,” returned his host 


- pleasantly; “it gives me something to do.” 


“Rather clever that,” laughed Eugene, swinging his 
monocle with one hand and stroking his drooping yellow 


andolpla Chester 
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; Johnny Gamble Tries One Big Deal to Complete His Million 


“Really I 
never thought of bother in that way 


mustache with the other. 


before. Keeps one bothered, I think 
you said,” and he gazed out over the 
broad lawn where the young people 
were noisily congregating, in pleasant contemplation of 
Courtney’s wonderful new philosophy. 

“What is this particular bother?” gently suggested 
Courtney after a pause. 

“Oh, yes,” responded Eugene; ‘‘we were discussing 
that, weren’t we? I’ve a rotten memory; but my oldest 
brother, Tommy, can’t even remember his middle initial. 
Pretty good that, don’t you think? Tommy is a perfect 
ass in every respect.’’ And idly considering Tommy’s 
perfection as an ass he turned and gazed down into the 
ravine where Courtney had built some attractive little 
waterfalls and cave paths. ‘‘About how deep should you 
say it was down there, Courtney?” 

“Three hundred and fifty feet,” answered Courtney. 
“T think you were speaking about a little bother.” 

“Oh, yes; so I was,” 
agreed Eugene. “Very 
good of you to remind 
me of it. You know, 
Courtney, Mr. Gamble, 
who wants to buy some 
land of ours, has made 
the remarkable discovery 
that we’re all here to- 
gether. First time in 
years, I assureyou. No 
matter how necessary 
for us to hold a com- 
plete family council, one 
of my brothers—most 
unreliable people in the 
world, I think —is always 
missing.”” 

‘* And when they’re all 
together I suppose you 
are somewhere else,” 
suggested Courtney. 

That proposition was 
so unique that Eugene 
was forced to spend pro- 
found thought upon it. 

‘Curious, isn’t it?” he 
finally admitted. “A 
chap becomes so in the 
habit of thinking that 
he is himself always pres- 
ent, wherever he hap- 
pens to be, that it’s no 
end startling to reflect 
that sometimes heisn’t.” 

“T see,” said Court- 
ney, grasping eagerly 
at, Une wlightes sy ou 
merely happen to be all 
here at the same time, 
and you think it advis- 
able to hold a family 
business meeting be- 
cause the accident may 
never occur again. Sen- 
sible idea, Eugene. The east loggia off the second-floor hall 
is just the place. Assemble there and I’ll send you any 
weapons you want.” 

“Perfectly stunning how you Americans grasp things 
commented Eugene, agape with admiration. ‘But I say, 
old chap, that’s a joke about the weapons. Really, we 
shan’t need them.” 

“You’re quite right; I was joking,” returned Courtney 
gravely. ‘I’ll go right up and have some chairs and tables 
put out on the loggia.”’ 

‘IT knew it would be a deuced lot of bother for you,” 
regretted Eugene apologetically. ‘“‘It’s a lot of face in us 
to ask it. So crude, you know. By-the-way, should you 
say that this Mr. Gamble chap was all sorts reliable?” 

“‘ Absolutely,’’ Courtney emphatically assured him. 

“Ow,” returned Eugene reflectively. “And his solicitor 
fellow, Loring?” 

“Perfectly trustworthy.” 

“Ow,” commented Eugene, and fell into a study so deep 
that Courtney was able to escape without being missed. 

In the library, where he went to ring for a servant, 
he found Constance Joy looking gloomily out of a win- 
dow, with a magazine upside down in her hands. She 
immediately arose. 


17? 
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begged Courtney as he 
“Do you know where I can find Johnny 


“Don’t let me disturb you,” 
rang the bell. 
Gamble?” 

“T really couldn’t say,” replied Constance sweetly. “‘I 
left him out in the gardens a few minutes ago.” And she 
made for the door, confident that she had not spoken with 
apparent haste, embarrassment or coldness. 

““Won’t you please tell him that Joe Close and Morton 
Washer and Colonel Bouncer are coming out on the 
next train?’’ requested Courtney. ‘‘ You’resure to see him 
by-and-by, I know.” 

“With pleasure,” lied Constance miserably, and hurried 
to finish her escape. At the door, however, she suddenly 
turned and came back, walking nonchalantly but hastily 
out through the windows upon the side porch. A second 
later Paul Gresham and Billy Wobbles, the latter walking 
with temperamental knees, passed through the hall. 

Courtney looked after Constance in perplexity, but, a 
servant entering, he gave orders for the furnishing of the 
loggia and went up to make sure of the arrangements. He 
found Johnny Gamble in moody solitude, studying with 
deep intensity the braiding of his sailor straw hat. 


“Hello, Johnny!’ hailed Courtney cordially. “I was 
just asking Miss Joy about you.” 
Johnny looked at him with reproachful eyes. Courtney 


was to blame for his present gloom. 

“Thanks,” he returned. “‘What did she say?” 

“Not much,” replied Courtney, smiling slyly. ‘She 
didn’t know where you were, but she’s looking for you.” 

“Where is she?” asked Johnny, jumping up with 
alacrity. 

‘She just went out on the side porch of the library,” 
announced Courtney. “Her message is from me, however. 
Washer and Close and the Colonel 
are coming out this noon.” 

“Thanks,” replied Johnny, start- 
ing away. ‘Did you say the side 
porch of the library?”’ 

A thin-legged figure stopped in 
the door and twitched. 

‘*Mornin’,’’ it observed. ‘‘I 
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“This is her morning for Wobbling,” returned Polly 
disdainfully. ‘‘A while ago she was dodging the perfectly 
careless compliments of old Tommy and trying not to see 
that his toupee was on crooked; and now she’s down toward 
the ravine some placé, watching young Cecil stumble. You 
could make yourself a very solid Johnny by trotting right 
down there and breaking up the party.” 

“‘T think I’d rather have a messenger for that,” calcu- 
lated Johnny. ‘His brothers wish to see Cecil up in the 
east loggia.”’ 

“Sammy will go,” offered Winnie confidently; whereat 
Sammy, smiling affably, promptly arose. 

“Go with him, Winnie,” ordered Polly. 
both of you. I want to talk sense.” 

Quite cheerfully Winnie gave Sammy her fan, her para- 
sol, her vanity box, her novel, her box of chocolates and 
her hat, stuffed a handkerchief in his pocket and said: 

“Come on, Sammy; I’m ready.” 

““Constance showed me that schedule last night, Johnny,” 
rattled Polly. ‘‘You ought to see it, Mr. Loring. On 
Wednesday, at four o’clock, he was exactly even with it; 
five hundred thousand dollars to the good; five thousand 
dollars’ profit for every working hour since Saturday, April 
twenty-second, at one o’clock.” 

“T know,” laughed Loring. “A million dollars in forty 
days; and he’ll make it in less if the Wobbleses will only 
hold steady for ten minutes.” 

“You don’t mean tosay that a Wobbles could be useful!’’ 
protested Polly. 

“Half a million dollars’ worth,” Loring informed her; 
then he drew his chair closer and lowered his voice. ‘‘It’s 
a funny story, Polly. Two weeks ago Johnny took Court- 
ney and Close and Washer and Colonel Bouncer up to 


“Trot on now, 


With an Effort She Kept 
Herself From Running 


knew Eugene’s intellect was wooz- 
ing again. Always announcing 
some plan for us to bore each other, 
don’t you know, and never having 
it come off.” 

“This is the place and the hour, 
Reggie,’ declared Mr. Courtney. 
“Tf you’ll just stay here I’ll send 
you out a brandy and soda and 
some cigars.” 

“Thanks awfully, old man,” 
returned Reggie, looking dubiously 
out at the loggia. It was enticing 
enough, with its broad, cool, tiled 
flooring and its vine-hung arches 
and its vistas of the tree-clad hills 
across the ravine; but it was 
empty. “I think I’ll return when 
the rest of them are together.” 
And Reggie, stumbling against the 
doorjamb on his way out, wandered 
away, choosing the right-hand 
passage because his body had hap- 
pened to lurch in that direction. 

“Johnny, if you say anything 
Tl be peevish,”’ protested Court- 
ney in advance. ‘‘ Please remem- 
ber that the gentleman is a guest 
of mine.”’ 

“JT was grinning at something 
else,”’ Johnny soothed him: still 
grinning, however. 

“T apologize,” observed Court- 
ney. ‘‘Do you think the Wobbles 
family will hold their conclave if 
each of them waits until all the 
others are together?”’ 

“T hope so,” replied Johnny. 
“T’ll make some money if they do.” 

“How rude!” expostulated Courtney with a laugh. 
“Business at a week-end house-party!”’ 

“Business is right,” confessed Johnny. ‘‘They admit 
that you run the best private exchange in America 
out here.” 

Courtney, enjoying that. remark, laughed heartily. 

“Tm glad they. give me. credit,” he acknowledged. 


“Well, help yourself to all the facilities. Where are 
you going?” 
“Library porch,” seen Johnny promptly. ‘Excuse 


me, I’m in a hurry.” 


qr 


(CReB ARSE JOY was not on the library porch. 
Instead, Johnny found there Polly Parsons and her 
adopted sister Winnie, Ashley Loring and Sammy Chirp. 
This being almost a family party for Johnny, he had no 
hesitation in asking bluntly for Constance. 


the Bronx in my machine and arranged to sell them a 
subdivision for three and a half million dollars.” 

“Help!” gasped Polly. ‘Burglar!’ 

“They’ll double their money,’ asserted Johnny indig- 
nantly. “‘Fanciest neglected opportunity within a gallon 
of gasoline from Forty-second Street.” 

“Trouble is, Johnny didn’t own it and doesn’t yet,” 
laughed Loring. ‘He’s been trying to buy it from the 
Wobbleses ever since he arranged to sell it.” 

“He'll get it,’’ decided Polly confidently. 

“Will they agree when they get together?’ Loring wor- 
ried. “Individually each one needs the money, and each 
one is satisfied with Johnny’s offer of three million cash.” 

“Don’t say another word,” ordered Polly. ‘I have to 
figure this out. Why, Johnny, if you carry this through it 
will finish your million, and this is only the thirteenth of 
May. That’s going some! You weren’t supposed to have 
it till the thirty-first. Polly’s proud of you!” 
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“T don’t think you get the joke of this yet, though, 
Polly,” Loring went on. ‘‘The Wobbleses don’t know that 
Johnny has already arranged to sell their land, and the 
subdivision company doesn’t know that the beautify] 
Bronx tract is the Wobbles estate. In the meantime both 
parties are here, and I’m lurking behind the scenery with 
all the necessary papers ready to sign, seal and deliver.” 

“Hush!”? commanded Polly; “I’m getting excited. It 
sounds like the finish of the first act. Oh, lookee! Who's 
the graceful party with Gresham?” 

Both Johnny and Loring glanced up at a tall, suaye, 
easy-moving gentleman, whose clothing fitted him like a 
matinée idol’s, whose closely trimmed beard would haye 
served as a model for the nobility anywhere, and whose 
smile was sickening sweet.- 

“Kugene Wobbles’ friend, Birchard,” stated Johnny, 
who kept himself well posted on Wobbles affairs. “He ig 
always either with Gresham or a Wobbles, and he travels 
for a living, I believe.’’ And Johnny suddenly arose. 

Coming from the direction of the ravine were Constance 
and Cecil, Winnie and Sammy, and passing Gresham and 
Birchard with the nod of compulsion Johnny walked 
carelessly on to meet the quartet. ; 

“Good morning, Cecil,’’ he observed. ‘‘ Your broties 
are about to hold a meeting in the east loggia, ang I think > 
they’re looking for you.’ | 

“No doubt,” admitted Cecil wearily. ‘“‘It’s bare poe | 
ble that one or two of them are already believing that they 
will goup. Do you know, I think I shall establish a record 
for family promptness if I may be excused. Most annoy- 
ing to be torn away from such a jolly talk, I’m sure.” And 
receiving the full and free permission of the company to 
depart he did so, changing his mind twice about whether © 
to go through the rose arbor or — 
round by the sundial. a 

Johnny swung in by the sido 
Constance. - || 

“Some one told me you had.a | 
message for me,” he blundered. __ 

“Who said so?”’ she was eruel | 
enough to ask. - | 
| 


Johnny turned pink, but he = 
brave and replied with the truth. 

““Mr. Courtney,” he admitted. 

“So I imagined,” she answered 
icily. ‘Mr. Washer and Mr. Close 
and Colonel Bouncer are to arrive | 
on the noon train. You'll excuse | 
me, won’t you, please?”’ And she 
hurried on to the house by herself 
to dress for dinner. 

Johnny Gamble tried to 
“‘Certainly,’’ but he dropped h 
sailor straw hat. Constance he: 


jumped and stiffened. | 


Iv 


HERE seemed a — 

dearth of Wobbleses on the east ' 
loggia that morning. Loring, 
pathetically faithful to his p 
entertained them in relays 
Johnny brought them up: some- 
times one, sometimes two, and oni 
or twice as many as three of them 
at one time; but they all lost t! 
feeble mooring and drifted aul: 

Luncheon-time passed; ‘Come 
and Bouncer and Close and C 
ney went into executive s 
two o’clock came, three o’cloe 
four o’clock, and still no Rie 
At the latter hour Johnny, making | 
his tireless rounds but afflicted 
with despair, located Billy Wob-. 
bles, the one with the jerky eyelids | 
and impulsive knees, on the 1] 
with Loring; Eugene was in 
poker room trying numbly to dis- 
cover the difference between a four-flush and a di 
high hand; Tommy, his toupee well down toward h 
scanty white eyebrows, was boring the Courtney girls 
the verge of tears; Cecil, stumbling almost “yt 
over his own calves, was playing tennis with Winnie and 
Sammy and Mrs. Follison; and Reggie, the twitcher, was 
entertaining Val Russel and Bruce Townley with a stor | 
he had started at nine o’clock in the morning. 

Suddenly Johnny was visited with a long-sought inspira-| 
tion and hurried down to the kennels, remembering with 
much self-scorn that he had dragged each of the Wobbleses 
away from there at least once. 

The master of the dogs was Irish and young, with 
the color of a six-o’clock sky on a sunny day, and 
greeted Johnny with a white-toothed smile that wou 
have melted honey. ‘ 

“T locked Beauty up, sir,’’ he said, with a touch of I 
cap, referring to the gentle collie that had poked its n 


| 


4 


| 
is 


— 


-sonfidingly into Johnny’s hand at every visit. 
was too much excitement for her with all the strangers 


“I Fancy I’m Going to Give You a Lot of 
Bother, My Dear Courtney’’ 


“There 


sound, but she’ll be glad to see you, sir.” 
“Give Beauty my card and tell her I’ll be back,” directed 
Johnny with a friendly glance in the direction of Beauty’s 
summer residence. “Didn’t you say something this 
norning about a crowd of setter puppies?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the dog expert proudly. . ‘Several of 
‘: gentlemen have been down to see them, but the day 


aas been so hot I didn’t care to bring them out. It’s cool 
nough now, sir, if you’d like to see them.” 

| “Pll be back in five minutes,’ returned Johnny hastily. 
“Til say hello to Beauty first.”’ 

Beauty barked and capered when she was let out, and 
*xpressed her entire approval of Johnny in fluent dog 
anguage, looking after him reproachfully when he 

urried away. 

Johnny first begged a puppy of Courtney, then he 
rought Eugene Wobbles and Tommy Wobbles and Billy 
nd Cecil and Reggie Wobbles down in turns to pick it out 

‘or him. Hach of the Wobbleses was still there, deciding, 

when he brought another. When the last Wobbles, inclu- 
ling their friend Birchard, was in the inclosure Johnny 
ocked the gate and sent Loring on a brisk errand. That 
energetic commercial attorney returned in a very few 

ee laden with some papers and writing materials 
nd followed by a servant carrying a wicker table. 

| “Gentlemen,’’ said Johnny in a quite oratorical tone of 
voice, “suppose we talk business.’ 

| The assembled Wobbleses turned in gasping surprise 
ree the violent family dispute over the puppies. 

“Upon my soul, this is a most extraordinary thing!” 
xxclaimed Eugene, looking about him in amazement. 
“Why, the whole blooming family is here, even Tommy. 
{say, Tommy, it’s perfectly imbecile, with all due respect 
0 you, to prefer that little beggar with the white star.” 

_ “Pll back him for a hundred pounds before any official 
zommittee,” indignantly quavered Tommy, feeling in’ all 
he wrong pockets for his betting-book. 

“Gentlemen,” interposed Johnny most crudely indeed, 
‘I am here to repeat my offer of three million dollars, 
tash, for your Bronx property; one-half million dollars 
oday, one million dollars next Saturday, May twentieth, 
id the remaining million and a half the following Satur- 


pays May twenty-seventh, title to remain vested in you 
| Antil the entire amount is paid. Just to show that I mean 
business I have brought each of you a certified check for 


pre hundred thousand dollars.” And he distributed them 


_jike diplomas to a class. 


Tommy Wobbles, startled to find his toupee on straight, 


*xamined his check with much doubt. 


“T say, you know,” he expostulated; “this can’t be 


- ffuite regular!” 


“Why not?” inquired Johnny. 

“Well—er—it’s so very precipitate,” responded Tommy, 
putting the check in his pocket and taking it out again and 
olding and unfolding it with uncertain fingers. ‘No time 
for deliberation and dignity and such rot, you know.” 
“An advance cash payment of half a million dollars is 
ie full of dignity that its shoessqueak,” announced Johnny. 
to delay, I don’t see any reason for it. You want to 
property, don’t you?” 
gene said yes, and the others looked doubtful. 
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“You're satisfied with the price?” demanded Johnny. 

Since Eugene kept silent the others answered that 
they were. 

“You know that by my plan you are perfectly secured 
until you are fully paid; so there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t wind up the business at once.” 

“Should you say that this was regular, Birchard?”’ 
asked Eugene, toying with his check lovingly. He had 
just finished figuring that it was worth something like 
twenty thousand pounds! 

“Quite regular indeed,” Mr. Birchard smilingly assured 
him. ‘Typically American for its directness and decision, 
but fully as good a business transaction in every way as 
could be consummated in London.” 

“Ow, I say,” protested Eugene, but he seemed perfectly 
satisfied nevertheless. 

“As I understand it,’ went on Mr. Birchard, “Mr. 
Gamble’s proposition is very simple. You are to execute a 
contract of sale to him today, acknowledging receipt of half a 
million dollars advance payment, and are at the same time 
to execute a clear deed that will be placed in the hands of 
your agent until Mr. Gamble completes his payments. 
The deed will then be delivered to him and properly 
recorded. Is this correct, Mr. Gamble?” 

“T couldn’t say it so well, but that’s what I mean,” 
replied Johnny. 

“Then, gentlemen,’ continued Birchard, ‘‘I should 
advise you to sign the papers at once and have the matter 
off your minds.” 

Loring had everything ready, but it was Johnny who 
really conducted the meeting and manipulated the slow- 

* moving Wobbleses so that they concluded the business with 
small waste of time. 

When it was finished Johnny thanked them with intense 
relief. The Wobbles property was his, and he knew exactly 
where to sell it at a half million dollars’ profit. His tre- 
mendous race for a million was to be won, with a day or so 
of margin. There were only a few technical matters to 
look after, but in reality the prize was his. He could go to 
Constance Joy now with a clear conscience and the ability 
to offer her a fortune equal to the one she would have to 
relinquish if she married him. 

““By-the-way,”’ asked Johnny in parting, “‘who is your 
agent?” 

“Why, I rather fancy it will be Mr. Birchard,” replied 
Eugene, stroking his mustache reflectively. ‘Of course 
nothing is decided as yet, since there are five of us and four 
stubborn; but I rather fancy it will be Birchard. Eh, 
old chap?” 

“T trust so,”’ responded Birchard with a pleasant smile 
at Johnny. 

Vv 
ORTON WASHER, having acquired a substantial 
jackpot with the aid of four hearts and little casino, 
boastfully displayed the winning hand. 

“Sometime, when you fellows grow up,” he kindly 
offered, ‘‘I’ll sit down to a real game of poker with you.” 

Courtney, keeping the bank, dived ruefully into the box 
for his fourth stack of chips. 

‘‘There’s one thing I must say about Mort,” he dryly 
observed: ‘‘he’s cheerful when he wins.” 

“He can brag harder and louder than any man I ever 
heard,” admitted iron-faced Joe Close. 

Colonel Bouncer, puffing out his red cheeks and snarling 
affectionately at his friend Washer, corroborated that 
statement emphatically. 

“‘He’s bragged ever since he was a boy,” he stated. 

“T always had something to brag about, didn’t I?” 
demanded Washer, his intemperate little pompadour 
bristling and his waxed mustache as waspish as if he were 
really provoked. 

“TI don’t know,” objected the solemn-faced Courtney. 
“T stung you for half a million on that hotel transaction. 
Give me an ace, Joe.” ; 

“‘Never!’”? snapped Morton Washer, picking up his 
cards as they fell. ‘‘It was Johnny Gamble did that. I 
open this pot right under the guns for the size of it and an 
extra sky-blue for luck. None of you old spavins was ever 
able to get me single-handed. A young fellow like Johnny 
Gamble, that’s different. - 

It’s his turn. You fellows 
are all afraid of my 
threes?” 

“The others might be, 
so I’ll just help them 
stay out,’ stated Court- 
ney kindly as he doubled 
Washer’s bet. ‘“‘By-the- 
way, speaking of Johnny 
Gamble, he was very 
anxious to get you fellows 
out here today. Now I 
want to give you some 
solemn advice, Colonel; 
you’d better keep away 
from this pot.” 

“Bless my soul, I have 
a rotten hand!” confessed 
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Colonel Bouncer, puffing his cheeks. ‘‘ But you old bluffers 
can’t drive me out of any place; so I'll trail.’”’ And he 
measured up to Courtney’s stack. ‘‘What’s Gamble’s 
scheme, Ben?” 

“T'll have to let Johnny tell youthat himself,” responded 
Courtney as Johnny entered. “Coming into this 
scramble, Joe?” 

“T’m a cautious man,” hesitated Close, inspecting the 
faces of his companions with calm interest. “I don’t think 
you or Mort has second cousins among your pasteboards, 
but the Colonel is concealing his feelings too carefully.” 
And he threw down his cards. 

““You’re most unprofessional to say so,” growled the 
Colonel. ‘‘I suppose you won’t see that raise, Mort?”’ 

“T’m not much interested,’’ returned Washer indiffer- 
ently, “‘so I’ll just tilt it another stack.’’ And he did so 
with beautiful carelessness. ‘‘On general principles I’m 
very favorable to any enterprise Johnny Gamble offers. 
Isn’t that so, Johnny?” 

“T hope so,” replied Johnny with a laugh as he 
approached the table and, with perfectly blank eyes, 
looked down at the hand that Washer held up to him. 

Courtney cast only a fleeting glance at Johnny, whose 
face it would be impolite to read, also impossible, and 
concentrated his attention upon his old friend Washer. 

“You infernal scoundrel, I believe you have them,’”’ he 
decided as Washer folded his cards into the palm of his 
hand again. 

Courtney turned for a careful inspection of the Colonel. 
That gentleman, daintily picking a fleck of dust from his 
cuff, looked unconcernedly off into the sky, whistling softly, 
and Courtney, pushing his hand into the discard, lit a 
cigar, while the Colonel met Washer’s raise and added a 
tantalizing white chip. 

It was now Washer’s turn for consideration, and he 
studied his only remaining opponent with much interest. 

‘Give me one card, Joe; mostly kings,’’ he requested 
as he pushed in his one white chip. ‘“‘What’s your scheme, 
Johnny?”’ And he looked up quite indifferent to the card 
he was tossing away. He picked up the one Close care- 
fully dealt him and, without looking at it, slid it in among 
the other four. 

“T’m ready to close with you for that Bronx sub- 
division,” responded Johnny, acutely watching Colonel 
Bouncer as that gentleman asked for one card, received it 
and studied its countenance with polite admiration. ‘It’s 
the proposition I’ve previously explained to all of you, but 
had to lay aside because I couldn’t nail down the property.” 

“T suppose you have it now,”’ observed Morton, pushing 
forward with gentle little shoves of his middle finger a very 
tall stack of chips arranged in three distinct and equal red, 
white and blue layers. He had not yet looked at his fifth 
card, and at Colonel Bouncer he directed but a brief and 
passing glance. Did he care what the Colonel held? 

“T have the Wobbles estate in my pocket,” replied 
Johnny, still watching the Colonel absorbedly. “I must 
get you together Monday if possible.” 

““Wobbles!’’ exploded Courtney. “Did you buy that 
Bronx property at my party from my guests to sell to us?” 

“T did,’ confessed Johnny with a grin. “This is a 
lovely party.” 

The poker game suspended itself for a minute, while all 
four of the gentlemen looked at him in contemplative 
admiration. 

“He’s acredit to the place,’ observed Joe Close. “‘Here’s 
where the Texas land grab was arranged, and the wool 
trust formed, and 
the joker inserted 
intotherebate bill.” 

“Nevertheless, if 
Johnny Gamble sits 
inthis game I’ll cash 
in my chips and 
quit,” declared 
Morton Washer. 

(“Hets good 
enough company 

(Continued on 

Page 60) 


“She May Not Be so Keen for That Million as You Think”’ 


alert than their neighbors, are finding a live 

opportunity in the commercialization of a 
crop product that has long been a general staple 
article of home use. 

This long-neglected product, which in some 
hands and in certain localities is taking on the 
dignity of a very profitable cash crop, is cane 
syrup. 

The place that this commodity holds in the 
households of the South is indicated by the fact 
that a Southerner visiting the North will seldom 
fail to denounce maple syrup as a poor and flimsy 
substitute for the cane syrup of his native fields. 
Not until recently could a Southern family living 
in the North order cane syrup from a first-class 
grocery with any reasonable expectation that it 
would be furnished. In the South the local grocery 
was generally supplied with this commodity from 
the incidental surplus of those patrons who made 
more of it than they could use at home. It was 
more an article of local barter and exchange than 
a commercial commodity. And this condition still 
holds to a very great extent, although cane syrup 
is increasingly making its way as an article of 
interstate commerce. 

One of the pioneers in this commercialization of 
cane syrup is G. W. Storter, who runs a general 
store in Florida and does farming on the side. He 
declares that cane syrup is the most profitable 
crop that he can produce, and that hundreds of 
small farmers in those localities of the South where 
the soil is adapted to cane culture can make it one 
of the best-paying crops from their lands. 

Of course a sudden overproduction would cut 
down the price and is a contingency to be reckoned 
with by those who might be inclined to take a 
hand in it; but this danger is modified by two 
considerations—the gradually increasing demand 
for cane syrup, and the fact that a rich soil and 
a practically frostless climate are required to pro- 
duce the best of cane and bring it to full maturity. 

“T have raised sugar cane and made it into syrup for 
years,” declares Mr. Storter; ‘‘and it is the best crop I can 
grow. My average production is five hundred gallons of 
pure syrup from an acre of cane, but in certain seasons I 
have been able to take eight hundred gallons from an 
acre. And this result has been had without the use of a 
pound of fertilizer and without cultivation after the first 
year of planting. It costs money to fertilize land in the 
South, and when a crop can be made without expense of 
fertilization or cultivation a big problem has been solved.”’ 


A FEW small farmers in the South, a little more 


*Way Down South in the Land of Cotton 


““(\NE planting has generally served for ten or twelve 
years, and certain of my plantings produced hand- 
somely without renewal for a still longer period. In con- 
nection with these statements as to yield’ and duration of 
plantings, however, it should be said that my soil is almost 
ideal for cane—rich and deep—and that the climate is as 
favorable to this particular crop as is the soil. There are 
comparatively few localities in the South where such a 
production, with no expense for fertilization, could be rea- 
sonably expected or could be secured. Here we never start 
to grind up cane before the first of January. This means 
that it has a chance to reach complete maturity. In 
localities where the frost is earlier the crop must be cut 
when it is only about seventy-five per cent matured; but 
in localities where the earlier cutting compels a twenty- 
five per cent sacrifice there is still enough left to make it a 
decidedly profitable crop. My net profits vary from sea- 
son to season. Generally they are somewhere between 
one hundred and fifty dollars and two hundred dollars. 
By net profit I mean what is left after deducting all labor 
and manufacturing costs of every sort. The manufactur- 
ing cost is about seven cents a gallon. Into this is figured 
the expense of cutting, of hauling to the mill, of grinding, 
of boiling and of putting into cans. The total cost of pro- 
duction runs close to seventeen cents a gallon and I have 
never received less than forty-five cents at wholesale. 
Sometimes the price has been very much better than that. 
“The man who puts up cane syrup must exercise vigi- 
lance to see that every can is so sealed that it is airtight. 
The one-gallon can is undoubtedly best adapted to this 
trade. I do not advocate the indiscriminate production of 
cane syrup, for that would quickly drown out the market; 
but where a small farmer in the South has a few acres of 
rich, moist soil, he will do well to put in cane and make a 
pure, clean article of syrup. This will be the means of add- 
ing several hundred dollars to the cash income of the small 
farmer who is favorably situated for this crop. And evena 
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few hundred dollars additional cash income means prosper- 
ity to many a small and struggling farmer of the South.” 

The number of farmers who will be able to find the way 
to a larger prosperity through the production of cane 
syrup will depend to a large extent upon the salesmanship 
of those who become interested in handling this product. 
If these dealers are alert and progressive in developing a 
wider market for this commodity the profits from this crop 
may be maintained and many more producers may share 
its benefits. In various sections of the South there is a 
somewhat concerted action along this line among the 
local merchants. Josiah Chase, of Florida, one of the 
shrewdest observers in the Southern produce market, 
declares that the North is almost wholly ignorant of the 
merits of pure cane syrup, and that when the merchants of 
the South do the necessary educational work this product 
will come into its own and bring a new degree of prosperity 
to thousands of small farmers who are bound still by the 
traditions of King Cotton. 

It is probably true, however, that those who are quickest 
to act will take the largest percentage of profit. To those 
who are willing to do a little hand-to-hand work in the 
task of building a larger market for cane syrup one sug- 
gestion may be made: build up a family trade. This may 
be done by personally soliciting winter visitors from the 
North, by writing to native Southerners who have located 
in the North, and by seeking private orders from Southern 
families in Southern cities and towns. Again, local 
organization of the syrup producers of any community 
would be able, under. intelligent direction, to do much 
toward building a trade along family lines for a consider- 
able volume of product. c ae 

J. H. Hale, the ‘Peach King’ of Connecticut and 
Georgia, says there is a “‘fat, neglected opportunity”? for 
many a man or woman in furnishing to orchardists young 
peach trees that are budded along ‘‘performance lines.”’ 
Those who qualify for this peculiar specialty, however, 
must have a natural bent for horticulture and must also be 
located in a peach-growing section. Mr. Hale’s view of 
the fatness of this opportunity is fully confirmed by 
George A. Drew, whose work in the restoration of old and 
neglected apple orchards has made him a national reputa- 
tion. An interesting feature of this opportunity is the fact 
that it may be as successfully followed by a woman as by a 
man. Then, too, it may be started with small capital and 
carried out on a small place. : 

‘“‘There’s a sound old saying,” declares Mr. Hale, ‘‘that 
if a horse can trot his pedigree is all right.. The same may 
be said of a peach tree. The stock-breeding world found 
out a long time ago, however, that the best and surest way 
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_Buds from a mature tree are likely to be twenty-five pe 


_too, the buds from.a young tree are easier to cut and easie 


-ten to thirty times as the rebudding goes on from year t 
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to get a winning colt is to breed that colt from a 
speedy sire and dam. This principle has been 
applied with proved and satisfactory results in 
every line—in cattle, in hogs, in wheat, in corn, 
in strawberries, in about every kind of animal or 
plant from which the farmer or the orchardist gets 
a livelihood—except peach trees! Right there the 
otherwise sound and proved law of breeding from 
a parent that has demonstrated its pedigree by 
its works seems to come to a sudden halt. _ 
“T once asked a city child where milk came from, 
She promptly answered: ‘From the milkman,’ 
That’s the way it is with the stock for planting a 
peach orchard: it comes from a nurseryman. And 
if that nurseryman gives you trees that are tru 
to name from start to finish, and of apparent 
hardiness, he feels that he has done everything 
that could be done or demanded by any reasonable 
buyer. And so he has, according to the accepted 
standard and practice of the day—but let us go 
back of the milkman to the cow; back of the 
nurseryman to the tree and the seed from which 
the tree starts. The peach tree that the orchard- 
ist buys for planting is not one tree, but two; its 
base is a seedling grown from a wild native peach | 
pit; its top or working part is made of little buds 
from a developed peach tree of known variety.” 
: 


The Peach With a Pedigree ; | 


“TN THE mountains of Tennessee and North 
Carolina, where the wild native peach thrives, | 
the mountaineer women and children drive quite 
a business in gathering these wild peaches and 
selling the pits to the local store. Practically all | 
the peach seedlings in this country come from 
this region—the nurseryman buying the pits from 
the stores. oil 
“Now what happens in the nursery where thes 
pits have been planted? The pits are planted in 
rows. Along in August or early September, when 
the little seedlings from the pits are about as I 
as lead pencils, the work of budding begins. In the bi 
nurseries, where peach trees are grown by hundreds of 
thousands, boys are often sent out to do this important 
work of budding. - 5 
“These boys slice the buds from the very young trees of 
presumably known variety in nursery rows budded | 
year before possibly in a field right next to the seedli 
trees so young that they have never produced so much as | 
a sample of fruit. This process being repeated year after, 
year leads farther and farther away from good fruiting; 
stock. Right here is the whole point. What kind of a tree| 
should those buds, which are to become the working, bear- 
ing part of the new tree, have been cut from? From a) 
strong, mature tree that has not only produced enough fruit) 
to show that it is true to variety but has also thoroughl | 
demonstrated its superiority above the average of its 
orchard companions! And by that I mean a tree notable 
for the quality of its fruit, for the quantity of its fruit and 
for the regularity of its crop. ‘ 
“Tn other words, the buds should be cut from trees that 
have given a good ‘performance record,’ as a stockmar, 
would say, instead of from trees of no performance at all 
Of course this would greatly increase the expense of tht 
process—but there are plenty of men who are willing t¢ 
pay the premium on thoroughbred stock in any line) 
Peach trees would prove no exception to this rule. There 
are many reasons why the nurseryman has the buds cu’ 
from young trees. One is that very young trees produc: 
only wood buds, while mature trees have fruit buds a 
well. The wood bud is the one required for budding) 
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cent of false or fruit buds; while those from a very youn 
tree will get ninety-five per cent of buds that grow. Then 


to insert into the seedling. | 
“Another point in this connection is that when 0 

mistake is made in the budding process in the nursery 

likely, if not certain, to perpetuate itself anywhere fron 


year. This would not occur in using buds from matur) 
trees of known performance. The nurseryman does hi 
best to avoid mistakes and the most careful growers hay) 
men whose eyes are trained to differentiate betwee! 
varieties of young trees, inspect the nursery rows @) 
weed out the mistakes. Again, the nurseryman could 
afford to sell pedigreed peach trees at the prices 
asked under the sharp competition of the contract-bid 
system that prevails. I am not accusing the nu 
man of dishonesty or of charging too much for wha 
gives. What I am doing is to point out the fact that t 


vis as Bisnand for young peach trees budded from 
mature trees that have made a performance record. 

You can get thoroughbred prices for thoroughbred 
stock—not from everybody, but from those who 

demand the very best and believe that the best is 
the cheapest. 

“Not everybody can enter into this specialty 
and make it pay. They must have decided horti- 

‘cultural tastes and considerable practical knowledge 
and working skill. Again, they must be located 

_ near bearing peach orchards of considerable extent 

in order to secure buds from trees of high 

‘performance. 

| “Personally, I will not plant a Northern-grown 

peach tree. Why? Because I do not know of a 

peach section of the North that has not at some 

‘time had a touch of the ‘yellows.’ That is a con- 

‘tagious disease of the peach that science has not 

yet been able to stamp out. Now I may be a bit 

extreme in my position that I will not plant a 

_ Northern-grown peach tree in my orchards. Prob- 

_ ably there are thousands of them not tainted with 
“the yellows. I’ll grant that without argument; 

put, at the same time, I’m not going to take 
any chances of introducing that scourge into my 
orchards if I know it. 

_ “Because other growers probably feel much as 
TI do on this score, I would say that the man or 
woman starting into the business of raising peach 
stock budded from the best-bearing trees should 
Pe located in the South.” 


| 
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The Best the Cheapest 


HE process of budding is very simple. It 
cannot be adequately described in the printed 
word, but a few moments of actual demonstration 
in a nursery will be sufficient to teach the beginner. 
Not so, however, with the art of selection. This 
comes only with experience and an intimate acquaintance 
with the trees themselves; and only the person with a 
knack for growing things will make a pronounced success 
along this line. 
| “T see no reason why any one going into growing pedi- 
ed trees should confine himself to peaches. There is 
plenty of room for the same high development in other 


_ fruit trees. My idea would be to start in with a very small 
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place and give minute, individual attention to every 
young tree. Of course the specialist would be obliged to 
change a much higher price than the prevailing commercial 
one—say twice as much anyhow—perhaps more; but he 
could find plenty of patrons, in my opinion, who would 
willingly pay the premium for select pedigreed stock. 
Men of wealth who are planting country places want sure 
nd quick results. Then, too, they like to be able to tell 
their visiting friends that their peach trees are not the 
rdinary commercial things; that there is fine breeding 
behind each tree and that the tree from which number 
three in row four was budded was the greatest producer of 
its kind in a certain famous orchard. 
“Again, I think that such a specialist will find patrons 
ong those who are planting commercial orchards and 
who feel that they cannot afford to neglect anything that 
promises to insure and increase results. Suppose you were 
planting a ten-acre peach orchard with trees fifteen feet 
apart each way. That would mean a total of about nine- 
teen hundred and thirty trees. Today young peach trees 
Ae about sixty to eighty dollars a thousand. If you felt 
that an additional 
expense of one hun- 
dred and nineteen 
dollars and eighty 
cents would give you 
trees with a high- 
performance record 
behind them—trees 
true to variety; 
a of the ‘class’ 
f a thoroughbred 
Morgan colt, whose 
“ancestors did things 
would you hesi- 
vate to spend that 
money? I hardly 
chink so. There are 
s3o0many advantages 
favor of the pedi- 


he cannot afford 
0 insure his en- 
se with those 
ages. There- 
‘T hold that here 
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Trimming Roots of Young Shade Tree Before Planting 


is a neglected opportunity for many a man and woman— 
but they must have a decided taste for horticultural work 
and be situated in the right locality.” 

L. W. Ellis, of Indiana, who was lately connected with 
the office of farm management in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is emphatic in the declaration 
that hundreds of farmers are missing opportunities for 
adding to their incomes or their land values simply by 
neglecting a careful study of what might be accomplished 
in the matter of rearranging their farms. As a somewhat 
extreme illustration of this point he tells of a farmer in 
Towa who was not content to accept his farm as he found 
it, but who studied it from the viewpoint of its weaknesses 
as a marketable piece of farm property. 

The farm was two hundred and forty rods long and 
something more than seventy rods wide. The public road 
cut across one end of this strip and the farmhouse and 
barns were next to theroad. -He had not been working the 
farm long before he realized that a trip to his back fields 
entailed half a mile of travel over a road that was rather 
steep. However, he felt no dissatisfaction with his bargain 
because his farm paid a good income and the value of his 
land was steadily increasing. 

About the fifth year after he bought the property he 
received an offer of one hundred dollars an acre for it. 
This was a decided advance over the price he had paid and 
was atemptation to him; but he insisted that he must take 
due time to consider before giving his answer. And he did 
consider! He walked all over the farm and tried to look at 
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it with the eyes of a possible purchaser. The out- 
come of these reflections was a visit to the neighbor 
who owned a forty-acre strip running the length of 
his own farm. As there were no buildings on this 
strip he obtained the refusal of it for seventy-five 
dollars an acre. Then he did more figuring, refused 
the offer for his own farm and bought the adjacent 
strip. 

Not only did this additional forty acres make his 
farm far more “‘sightly”’ but it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to reach his back fields by a much easier 
road. What was the result of his figuring? The 
added investment of three thousand dollars put 
twenty-five dollars an acre on the value of the new 
forty acres. His thinking and attention to the 
opportunity for replanning his farm brought him 
an immediate compensation of forty-seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. That he did not sell the farm at 
that profit, but considered it a better ‘bargain to 
keep it for active operation, does not affect the 
problem. He could have sold it at that advance 
and the increased value was there. 

Often the farmer’s opportunity lies not in the 
purchase of more land, but in the rearrangement 
of his fields and buildings to the end of saving 
labor and giving his farm a more sightly and 
businesslike appearance. 

The habit of close and thoughtful observation 
of the farm plant will uncover many a neglected 
opportunity to the man who is looking for these 
overlooked chances right at home. The owner of a 
large vineyard on the Hudson was somewhat dis- 
couraged over the fact that his crop of Delaware 
grapes did not compare well with those of his 
neighbors and competitors. 

One day, in the harvest season, he noticed that 
the gang of pickers went to a certain spot in the 
vineyard and returned with their hands full of 
compact, ruddy clusters. While they were eating 
these with their luncheons, the owner of the place went 
to the exact spot from which the pickers had secured the 
clusters for their own eating. He was astonished to find 
the vines there loaded with grapes of the finest quality. 
They were not only greatly superior to the product of the 
other parts of the vineyard but were extremely choice. 


A Grape-Grower’s Discovery 


S THESE vines had received the same cultivation, 
pruning and fertilization given to all the other vines, 
he naturally concluded to seek for the explanation of their 
excellence in some marked difference in the soil. A hur- 
ried examination showed him that these superior grapes 
were all produced from a thin streak or wedge of sandy soil 
unlike that in which the main body of his vineyard was 
planted, but similar to that of a considerable acreage of his 
place still unoccupied with vines. Promptly he changed 
the location of his vineyard and multiplied his profits by 
four! Observation of ‘‘little things” is a very industrious 
uncoverer of neglected opportunities. 

The man who fails to watch the market and reflect upon 
his observations is almost sure to miss some valuable 
opportunity. No matter how keen and close a student he 
may be of the physical features of his farm and its man- 
agement, he is almost certain to be well paid for special 
attention given to the marketing end of his products. 

A certain farmer living on the edge of a small town in 
Minnesota confesses that he found a very fat and welcome 

opportunity con- 

cealed in a pond on 
his place. Next to 
his dairy the depart- 
ment of his farm 
which most inter- 
ested him was his 
poultry. He had a 
knack for getting 
eggs from his hens, 
but he could not in- 
duce them to produce 
eggs at their ‘“‘max- 
imum ecapacity’’ 
when the rest of the 
hens in the country 
were on a strike. 
This perversity of 
_ his hens in connec- 
tion with the relent- 
less lawof supply and 
demand depressed 
him. How could he 
overcome this law, 
take the eggs when 
the hens were dis- 
posed to lay them 
and at the same 
(Continued on 
Page 68) 
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HREE dominoes, the first and third laid at right 
Ah angles to the second, give the ground plan of H. © A. 

Weeks’ stove works at Five Oaks. The offices are 
in the southwest corner; so, in going from them to the 
railroad station, one walks along the whole front of the 
plant. Across the macadamized street, between the plant 
and the railroad tracks, is a long, narrow strip of park 
that the railroad company generously maintains, where, on 
pleasant days, somebody is sure to be loitering. 

This was a pleasant day in June and E. Addison 
Humphrey, on his way from the Weeks offices to the 
station, probably wouldn’t have noticed whether there was 
anybody in the park or not, for he had much more impor- 
tant matters on his mind. Just opposite the southeast 
corner of the plant, however, a loiterer sat against the 
trunk of a maple tree with his short legs crossed, smoking 
a large, black brier pipe—an exceedingly blocky man, with 
very wide shoulders, deep chest and limbs that made up 
in thickness what they lacked in length. He was dressed 
like a day laborer in calico shirt, frayed trousers, rusty 
shoes and battered felt hat. His face was broad and 
stupid-looking. 

There was really no reason why E. Addison Humphrey 
should have noticed him—only, in passing, he chanced to 
glance down and the man was looking up. For the small- 
est fraction of a second their eyes met and an odd little 
shock of alarm flashed along the inventor’s nerves. He 
felt subtly that the man was watching him and that he was 
by no means as stupid as he looked. However, he kept 
straight on, with his long, rapid strides, to the railroad 
station. 

The signs on the station doors said that the west end of 
the waiting room was for men and the east end for women; 
but the two ends were only partly divided by the office for 
the ticket agent and telegraph operators, which occupied 
the middle of the building. The two telegraph operators 
sat at the front of this office behind a big bay window that 
looked out on the broad brick walk before the station. 
In pleasant weather the window-sashes were usually raised 
for ventilation, but a heavy wire screen prevented any 
inquisitive person on the outside from reaching in. 


“After a Little I Got 
a Trustworthy Man 
Inside the Piace’’ 


Wagged the Dog 


At traintime quite a crowd usually 
collected on the brick walk. Humphrey 
overheard somebody there saying that the 
train he meant to take was ten minutes 
late, so he walked on to the east end of the 
station. He had much else to think about; 
but the blocky loiterer had set up a per- 
sistent disturbance in his mind. For five 
minutes, perhaps, he paced thoughtfully up 
and down at the east end of the station. 
Then something prompted him to look in 
through the window. The blocky man was 
in the station, standing at the telegraph 
wicket, filing a message. The inventor felt 
an unreasonable suspicion that the message 
concerned himself. ; 

From his seat in the train he glanced 
along the brick walk, but did not see the 
loiterer. He did, however, see that one of 
the telegraph operators, behind the big bay 
window, was sending off a message; and 
he wondered whether it was the one the 
loiterer had written. 

It was suppertime when he reached Vale 
and he went directly home. His own proper 
business of manufacturing Humphrey’s 
patent wooden ovens had to shift as best 
it could these days. : 

“‘T don’t know whether I’ve got any 
business of my own any more,” he grumbled 
to his wife; “but I do know I won’t have any if I let 
Munson win this fight. He hates me, and he’d smash 
me flatter’n a pancake the very first thing he did. It’s 
sort of ridiculous for me to be running one end of a big 
gasoline-stove fight; but there don’t seem to be any- 
body else to run it. Old Henry Weeks can’t do any- 
thing outside of the plant. Demler would go over to 
Munson inside of a week if I didn’t keep him in line. 
Murdock will fight all right; but he’s no general. So 
I suppose I’ve got to pull that whole caboodle out of 
the hole in order to keep out myself.” 

Mr. John W. Munson, president of the 
Big Rapids Stove Works, being disap- 
pointed in his ambition to organize a 
gasoline-stove trust, had inaugurated a 
trade war. With him were Sprague, of 
Chicago, and Burnham, of Cleveland. The 
other side consisted of Weeks, of Five 
Oaks; Demler, of Detroit; and Murdock, of 
Pittsburgh—with E. Addison Humphrey 
virtually in command. All the well-known 
tactics of trade warfare were in play— 
prices were cut right and left; advertising 
expenditures were tripled. 

“Something’s got to break pretty soon,” 
Humphrey commented meditatively —fol- 
lowing his habit of thinking aloud to his 
wife. “‘Everybody’s losing money hand 
over fist and straining his credit to. the 
last notch. It’s just a question of whose 
money or credit gives out first. 

“Of course Munson’s got one tremen- 
dous advantage over us,” he added ab- 
sently a moment later. ‘“‘You see, old 
Henry Weeks is true blue right to the core, 
and I hope I’m not a pickpocket myself. 
So we not only tote fair with our allies, 
but give them rather the best of it. We’re 
using our credit—I mean Weeks’ credit — 
right now to bolster up Demler, who’s a 
rather weak sister. On the other hand, 
Munson’s running the fight for himself and 
Sprague and Burnham. I know Munson 
from the ground up, and it’s sure as shoot- 
ing that he’s throwing the hook into them 
all he can. It ain’t in him to be square. 
When Sprague and Burnham leave things 
to him it’s sure as shooting he’s skinning 
7em. That gives him a big advantage, you 
see. We weaken ourselves for Demler 
and Murdock; he strengthens himself on 
Sprague and Burnham. I’d give a leg,” 
he concluded thoughtfully —“‘yes, I’d give 
a leg and a half if I could catch him at it 
with the goods right on him, so Sprague 
and Burnham couldn’t doubt it; but maybe 
that’s too much to hope for,” he sighed. 

“Yes, sir; he’s up to all the tricks, is 
Munson. Oh!” At this exclamation the 


Saw Shea Write “‘Blue 
Eye’’on Some Boxcars 
With Chalk 


October 28, 


inventor’s musing tone abruptly changed. Springing 
he snapped his fingers impatiently and cried: ‘“‘ There ii 
you see! I’ve got so blamed much on my mind I f 

half the things I ought to remember! I saw a fellow 
loafing in the park at Five Oaks today, and I'll bet he’ 

a spy for Munson. And here I was, almost forgettin 

I want to write a line.” 

Dashing to the table in the living room, he seized 
and paper and wrote to the manager of the advert 
agency in Chicago that he patronized: ‘‘ Please send 
good telegraph operator who can be trusted. Want hi 
soon as possible.” 

Thus, three days later, Five Oaks was enriched — 
another loafer—a middle-aged, nervous-looking man 
threadbare clothes, who seemed devoured by curiosity 
concerning trains. When he was not studying the time-| 
tables that were tacked up on the station walls—particu- 
larly those near the ticket agent’s and telegraph operators’ | 
office—he was usually sunning himself out in front beside | 
the big bay window where the telegraph instruments 
chirped busily. That evening he wrote a letter to B. 
Addison Humphrey at Vale which read: a 


Your man’s telegrams are addressed J. W. Mun 
Big Rapids, and signed C. Shea. I caught one and 
of another today, as below—also caught a message d 
ui panies addressed C. Shea, Five Oaks, and signed 
as below. 


The messages given below, however, were in an arbitra 
cipher consisting of code words, such as “‘connect, disruj 
maintain, prostrate, transact”; so that. no pos 
ingenuity could decipher them without the key. 

From the same source Addison soon learned that Mr 
Shea was cultivating the friendship of various employ 
in the Weeks plant and might be seen from time to t 
sociably conducting them into a saloon—but in this, 
course, Mr. Shea was strictly within his constitutional righ 

The strain of the trade war was becoming unendurable.| 
Something obviously must break before long. The ere } 
of H. & A. Weeks was already stretched like a bowstring. 
The allegiance of Demler, at Detroit, was dubious, and) 
Addison knew, as a matter of course, that ingenious Mr. 
Munson would overlook no possible opportunity of win- 
ning him over; but whoever came out victorious woul | 
reap some advantages from the war. Prices cut to 
bone—or even right into the bone—and prodigal adver- 
tising had greatly stimulated the domestic consumption of 
gasoline stoves. No manufacturer would have believed 
twelve months before, that so many stoves could be sola 
on any terms. 7, 

Moreover, cut prices had opened up quite a brisk litt 
export trade. The eminent South American house 
Mendoza & Son—with headquarters at Rio de Janeiro, 
branch at Buenos Ayres and an American agency at Ne 
Orleans—had already bought a dozen carloads fr 
H. & A. Weeks. : 

This business was handled by Arthur Weeks, Junio 
that firm—for the senior member, old Henry Weeks, W 


4d knew intimately. By the simple force of gravitation 
war questions that seemed strategically important 
me before Addison Humphrey—technically an out- 
der—for his opinion, and were usually decided by him; 
‘jit matters of routine in shop and office went their 
inary way. . 
PAdsicon was not informed, for example, that Mr. 
‘mara, New Orleans representative of Mendoza & Son, 
-sred Arthur Weeks that he would be in Chicago on a 
«tain Wednesday and desired a conference there; but 
yon returning from Chicago Arthur promptly laid the 
sbject-matter of the conference before him. 
_ Mendoza & Son, it appeared, had decided to transfer 
jeir gasoline-stove trade from Germany to the United 
‘ates. A careful study of the subject had convinced them 
jat the use of gasoline stoves in their territories might 
«sily be multiplied many fold. Sefior Gomara supplied 
‘‘thur with some figures showing that gasoline stoves 
vre as yet, comparatively speaking, unknown in South 
Jyerica. The field was enormous; its future possibilities 
limited. 
_ The stoves that Mendoza & Son had recently purchased 
‘ym Messrs. Weeks were superior to the German article; 
joreover, the house’s relations with its German sources 
4 supply were not satisfactory. The house, therefore, 
jivited Messrs. Weeks to coéperate with them in capturing 
icontinent. They would advertise widely and spare no 
jins or expense to introduce the Weeks product. The 
iture advantages of having one’s name and trademark 
us sown in a vast new field were easily imaginable. 
‘eanwhile, of course, in view of the trade conditions in the 
‘aited States and of the house’s heavy expenditures for 
ivertising and introducing the stoves, they would expect a 
iry low price on the pioneer consignments. In short, they 
vre ready to sign a contract with Messrs. Weeks for a 
imdred carloads, deliverable in round installments at 
«nvenient intervals, if a satisfactory price were made. 
ir. Gomara suggested a price that Henry Weeks found, by 
(reful calculation, to be fifteen per cent below the cost of 
janufacturing and loading the stoves on the cars at Five 
aks. 
Henry Weeks regarded the proposition rather dubiously. 
be sure, there were vast future possibilities; but, for the 
jesent, there was a dead loss of fifteen per cent—on top of 
; ml were losing in 
e domestic trade—and - 
further straining of re- 
urces already strained 
jomuch. Arthur Weeks, 
bwever, was enthusias- 
» about it. To capture 
eSouth American trade 
as certainly a great 
oke; the future would 
oup them many times 
bs present losses; in 
, Arthur had already 
sned the contract. 
Addison’s own prompt 
(nelusion was that, the 
tract having been 
gned, there was nothing 
re to do or say about 
) Indeed, going over 
ie subject with Arthur, 
» rather thought he 
ould have signed the 
intact himself. If they 
‘on the fight this South 
merican connection 
ould give them an im- 
ortant advantage in the 
does combina- 
on which was sure to 
‘sult from the fight, 
-hoever won. If they 
the fight nothing else 
ould matter much any- 
ay. The standing of 
endoza & Son was 
dove all question; and if 
‘eeks hadn’t taken the 
tract probably Mun- 
n would have taken it. 
would not be this contract that either made or broke 
m—and the inventor was looking for the main chance. 
The main chance seemed, within a month, to personify 
elf in Mr. Demler, at Detroit. A strike suddenly and 
ysteriously developed in his shops—which saved him 
m the painful necessity of making stoves to sell at a loss. 
early, Demler was weary of keeping up his end in the 
sht; he was “lying down”; and Addison was morally 
rtain that Munson was getting round him. With 
_ emler’s weight definitely taken out of their scale and put 
a.” seale, a disastrous ending of the war for the 
eks side might readily be foreseen. 
son’s mind was depressed by this prevision as he 
from the secretarial office into Henry Weeks’ room 


about five o’clock one July afternoon. It had been uncon- 
scionably hot for several days. The old manufacturer sat 
at his big, plain desk, but his chin had dropped on his breast. 
One big hand, as hard as a board, lay laxly on the desk, 
palm up; the other rested in his lap. He was dozing. 

Once upon a time he had mentioned to Addison that he 
rather thought he’d celebrate his seventieth birthday by 
knocking off work for three or four months and taking a 
trip back to England. The birthday had occurred three 
months before this July day. He had celebrated it by 
entering the shops at ten minutes past seven and working 
eleven hours. 

From the beginning this dozing figure at the desk had 
been solid rock under the inventor’s feet—a faithful old 
soldier, ready night and day; but he was wearing out. 
Remorse constricted Addison’s heart. Why hadn’t he 
advised the old man to make whatever terms he could with 
Munson, take the ample competence he would be sure to 
get and enjoy his old age in peace? He stepped back 
noiselessly into the secretarial office. 

Mr. Weeks seemed to have heard him, however, through 
the light doze, for he promptly straightened up. 

“Don’t go tiptoeing round!” he growled, with a formi- 
dable frown. ‘‘It makes me nervous. I don’t know but 
it’s some of Munson’s sneaks. I was just looking over 
Mendoza’s specifications again.” 

As a matter of fact, a number of blueprints and several 
photographs lay on the desk. Taking the empty chair 
beside the desk, Addison picked up one of the latter. Inan 
instant his casual glance halted and concentrated, as 
though something in the photograph specially arrested his 
attention. 

““Mendoza’s specifications?’’ he repeated. 

“He doesn’t take our regular type of stove,’’ the old man 
explained casually; ‘‘ wants a few changes to make it look 
more like the German stove he’s been handling. They 
don’t do the stove any particular good,” he grumbled, “‘or 
any particular harm—except I never did like that danged 
tank.” He referred to the receptacle at the top of the 
stove for holding gasoline. It was of a different shape 
from that on the regular Weeks stove and in a different 
position. ’ 

Addison examined the photographs and blueprints with 
care and laid them back on the desk without comment; 
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A Nervous-:Looking Man Devoured by Curiosity Concerning Trains 


then took up the matter he had meant to discuss. He 
hadn’t thought of the Mendoza contract for many days; 
but, upon leaving Mr. Weeks, he thought about it until 
midnight. Thereafter he paid much attention to it. 

The first overseas shipment to Messrs. Mendoza was to 
comprise fifty carloads; but the stoves were to go forward 
from the works in five-car lots. The first lot was to be 
loaded at Five Oaks on the fifth of August. 

The morning of August third, being at Vale, Addison 
opened the usual report by mail from his telegraph oper- 
ator at Five Oaks. He had got absolutely nothing from 
these reports, with their undecipherable code words. The 
chance that he would get anything out of them seemed 
exceedingly slim; yet he held on with a faint hope. This 
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report looked as sterile as the rest. It contained part of 
a message from Mr. Shea to Mr. Munson and part of one 
from Mr. Munson to Mr. Shea. The latter ran: 

“Administer suspender locomotive tradition multiply 
concert strenuous predominate blue eye legislature gener- 
ate territory ——’ The operator had been unable to 
catch the rest. 

These were plainly code words arbitrarily picked out of 
a dictionary—all except two. ‘‘Blue eye” didn’t sound 
like code words. But what could they mean? Had Mr. 
Munson or Mr. Shea turned romantic? Addison con- 
centrated his mind upon “‘blue eye”’ until he was dizzy, but 
could get nothing out of it. 

The operator’s reports of August fourth and fifth were 
utterly blind, with no sort of eye in them; but the report 
of August sixth contained a message from Shea to Munson 
in which “‘blue eye” again occurred; also, it contained 
a postscript which caused the inventor to sit up in his 
chair as though he had received an electric shock. This 
postscript read: : 


Saw Shea write ‘Blue Eye” on some boxcars with chalk. 


If Addison had followed his impulse he would have 
expressed his excitement by springing up and pacing the 
floor; but he had learned not to squander nervous energy 
that way. He was sure that in “blue eye” he held the key 
to ariddle. The trouble was he hadn’t as yet the least idea 
what sort of riddle it was or how to apply the key. That 
was his problem. He settled back in the chair and forced 
his mind to work steadily upon it. About an hour later 
he called in his unkempt, generally lazy, but dependable 
employee named Luther Morrow. 

“T want you to go to Chicago with me this morning, 
Lute,” he said. ‘“‘There’s no telling how long we may be 
gone. We're going to find a ‘blue eye’ or die trying.” 

Luther removed his oversized derby hat, thoughtfully 
scratched his head and glanced down dubiously at his 
seedy attire. 

“Maybe I better trot home and put on my Sunday 
duds,” he suggested. 

“Come just as you are,” Addison replied. 
just the way I want you to.” 

The two were gone, in fact, for three days. Then Luther 
Morrow returned to Vale; but Addison stopped at Five 
Oaks. While there, inci- 
dentally he paid off the 
telegraph operator and 
dismissed him. 

Yet day after day 
passed and nothing in 
particular seemed to have 
happened. The trade 
war continued with un- 
abated vigor. Consign- 
ments of stoves for 
Messrs. Mendoza left the 
Weeks plant in rapid suc- 
cession. It was not until 
the middle of September 
that Addison wired Mr. 
Munson at Big Rapids: 


“You look 


Am ready to talk com- 
bination. Can you meet 
me at Hotel Regal, 
Chicago, tomorrow after- 
noon? 


Feeling quite sure that 
Mr. Munson—taking this 
as asignal of surrender— 
both could and would 
meet him, Addison also 
telegraphed Mr. Burn- 
ham, at Cleveland, to the 
same effect; and tele- 
phoned Mr. Sprague, at 
Chicago. 

When Mr. Munson 
stepped into the in- 
ventor’s apartment at 
the Regal he was dis- 
agreeably surprised, 
therefore, to find his two 
allies present. He was 
also a bit surprised to see that the usually frugal wooden- 
oven man was occupying a two-room suit, as an open door 
into the bedroom testified. Another noticeable thing stood 
in the corner of the sitting room—a framework of some 
sort, with a sheet thrown over it. 

“TI want to talk consolidation,” said Addison pleasantly, 
after hands had been duly shaken and the three guests 
were seated. “But I thought it would be better if these 
two gentlemen’”’—indicating Messrs. Sprague and Burn- 
ham—‘“‘were present to hear a sort of statement that ’m 
going to make.” 

Mr. Munson—a powerful, swarthy, 
person—gave a grim little nod of assent. 

(Continued on Page 53) 


beetle-browed 
Whereupon 
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Mr Taft's Idea of Heaven 


pares reports of the President’s speech at Pocatello, 
Idaho, contain the following: “I love judges and I love 
courts. They are my ideals on earth that typify what we 
shall meet hereafter in Heaven under a just God.” 

In his first annual message to Congress, December, 1909, 

Mr. Taft said: ‘‘The deplorable delays in the administra- 
tion of civil and criminal law have received the attention 
of committees of the American Bar Association. . 
I do not doubt for one moment that much of the lawless 
violence and cruelty exhibited in lynchings is directly 
due to the uncertainties and injustice growing out of the 
delays in trials, judgments and the executions thereof by 
our courts.” 

In his message of December, 1910, he said: ‘‘One great, 
crying need in the United States is the cheapening of the 
cost of litigation by simplifying judicial procedure and 
expediting final judgment. Under present conditions, the 
poor man is at a woful disadvantage in a legal contest with 
a corporation or a rich opponent.” 

Much else in the same strain might be quoted from 
the President’s utterances—suggesting, certainly, that his 
conceptions of Heaven are deplorably inadequate. 

Away back in 1895, Mr. Taft, then a judge of the 
United States Circuit Court, said: 

“The opportunity freely and publicly to criticise judicial 
action is of vastly more importance to the body politic 
than the immunity of courts and judges from unjust 
aspersion and attack. But non-professional 
criticism also is by no means without its uses, even if 
accompanied, as it often is, by direct attack upon the 
judicial fairness and motives of the occupants of the 
bench; for if the law is but the essence of common-sense 
the protests of many average men may evidence a defect 
in judicial conclusions, though based on the nicest legal 
reasoning and profoundest learning.” 


Mexico and Russia 


EW political tasks could be more difficult than that 

undertaken by President Madero: to establish a 
constitutional government after a generation—or ten 
generations, rather—of autocracy. 

Six years ago, it may be recalled, the Czar established 
constitutional government in Russia, summoning the 
nation to elect a representative legislative body and 
solemnly pledging that the electoral law should not be 
modified except by consent of the national representatives. 
The first Dumas proved refractory. There was every 
probability that another, elected under the same laws, 
would show equal independence; and the Duma naturally 
would not consent to a modification of the electoral law 
that would exclude most of the liberal members. So 
Stolypin modified the law without the consent of the 
nation’s representatives—that is, the Czar kept his pledge 
about a year. The third Duma, which was hardly more 
than a body of bureaucratic appointees, submissively 
passed Stolypin’s measures to destroy the remnants of 
constitutional government in Finland; but on other 
measures, which more nearly touched its interest, it, too, 
presently developed refractoriness. In both houses hostile 
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majorities were mustered against the premier; and, but 
for his recent assassination, he would very likely have 
again modified the electoral law so that only himself and 
his private secretary would be eligible to the national 
parliament. 

In Mexico the old machinery of absolutism is still in 
fair working order and tolerably ready to President 
Madero’s hand. If he once starts working with it the 
end of constitutional government will come in Mexico as 
quickly as in Russia. 


Italy and Africa 


N 1893 the scandalous failure of the Banca Romana 

precipitated a panic in Italy about as severe as our 
own. There was much slow, painful work of recovery 
and reconstruction, which was not completed when the 
affair of Adowa occurred. Defeated and surrounded by 
Abyssinians, the Italian army was nearly destroyed. 
That tragic check to Italy’s African ambitions, besides 
overthrowing the ministry, sent Italian bonds down to 
eighty-six cents on the dollar, while exchange against the 
country rose to a hundred and twelve. The Government 
at once borrowed a hundred and thirty million lire, and 
financial troubles became acute again. 

Since then—that is, in the last fifteen years—Italy 
alone, among the larger European Powers, has got on with- 
out adding materially to the national debt. Her foreign 
trade has more than doubled and her three and three- 
quarters per cent Government bonds have sold well above 
par. Indeed, her credit, calculated on the price of her 
bonds and the interest they bear, is higher than Russia’s 
or Austria’s and practically as high as Germany’s. 

They say no Adowa is to be feared in a war with Turkey; 
but to lay hands upon Abyssinia doubtless seemed to the 
statesmen of that day even easier and safer than seizing 
Tripoli from the Turks now seems. At least, the fruit of 
fifteen years of fiscal reconstruction is all put at hazard by 
anew war; and Italy’s debt, though it has not increased of 
late years, is even now seventy-six dollars a head of the 
population—a population among which dollars are com- 
»paratively scarce. The debt, indeed, is estimated at twenty- 
five per cent of the national wealth—the highest ratio in 
Europe among first-class nations. 


Market Opinions 


T THAT singular British institution, Lloyds, you 
can take out insurance against almost any contin- 
gency, from war with Germany or the death of the king to 
early frost on Sunday week. Essentially the transaction 
is this: For a certain premium paid over in cash the 
underwriter bets that a given casualty will not happen. 

If a certain contingency, such as a foreign war, is attract- 
ing public attention Lloyds’ insurance rate is quoted in 
the newspapers and commonly regarded as an indication 
of the probability of war, the popular assumption being 
that the underwriters have special, secret sources of 
information. But the war rate, as a matter of fact, is 
governed by the number of applicants for war insurance. 

One man gets a notion that war with Germany is 
imminent and takes out insurance against it, which he 
gets at a moderate rate. News that Lloyds have begun 
to write war. insurance is published. A dozen other men 
rush over to get war insurance, and the rate goes up 
because the article is in greater demand. The newspapers 
say the war-insurance rate is advancing, and a hundred 
men, convinced that war is more imminent, run for 
insurance. Up goes the rate again; and the man in the 
street sagely concludes that Lloyds have private intelligence 
of an order to mobilize the German army. 

This is the way nearly all speculative market opinion is 
formed—by a simple process of reaction upon itself. Own- 
ing, let us say, a thousand shares of Consolidated Button, 
you take fright and consult your broker—with bated 
breath and glassy eye. He safely opines that Consolidated 
Button is going down. You dump your stock on the 
market and it does go down. You then wonder where 
your broker got his information. From you, of course! 


What to Do in Alaska 


HE Government still holds title to about half the land 
west of the Rockies and to nearly all the land in 
Alaska. Immense deposits of coal and other minerals 
underlie this public domain. What shall the Government 
do with them? In view of a diminishing and partly 
monopolized coal supply, the importance of the question 
is obvious. It will soon furnish the chief subject of 
discussion at the American Mining Congress at Chicago. 
The acuter phase of the question concerns the Bering 
coalfield in Alaska. This large body of excellent coal, only 
twenty-five miles from tidewater at Controller Bay, 
remains untouched, while the Pacific Coast is importing 
Eastern coal at a cost of seven to nine dollars a ton on the 
dock. The navy uses, on the Pacific Coast, about a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons of Eastern coal yearly— 
brought all the way round South America by an endless 
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procession of colliers and foreign tramp steamers, whic 
might easily be intercepted in case of war. mi 

The Mining and Scientific Press, of San Francisco, as}; 
why the Government doesn’t at once open a colliery of i 
own in the Bering field, primarily to supply naval need 
but incidentally selling the surplus product at a fair pric 
based on cost of production. This the Government mig] 
well do without prejudicing the question of the ultima) 
disposal of the coalfield. It owns the coal; it has th 
money to develop a mine; and in the Bureau of Min 
it has a corps of experts ‘abundantly able to handle » 
the technical questions. The bureau’s chief coal-minir 
engineer, Mr. Rice, has had much experience—“He has, 
says the Press, “opened, equipped and run a number, 
collieries as large as or larger than any needed in Alaska. 

If the Government is finally to lease the Alaskan cog 
fields it should know all about mining conditions there. 
cost of production and transportation, the: state of t} 
Pacific coal market, and soon. By operating a mine of; 
own it could gain this knowledge much better than in ar 
other way. If a twenty-five-mile railroad to tidewater 
necessary as part of the mine’s equipment, why shouldn 
the Government build it? After Panama, the silly old ta 
that the Government can’t successfully handle practic 
matters of this kind will impose on no one. 


Our Huge Gold Hoard 


N 1892 we lost fifty million dollars of gold by export 
tion. The Government, under the act of 1890, was thi 
purchasing fifty million dollars of silver yearly and payi 
for it in Treasury notes redeemable in ‘“‘coin.’”’ Roughl 
every gold dollar that left the country was replaced by 
dollar worth about sixty-seven cents in Europe. Befo 
the close of that year a great many European investc 
sold their American securities lest, by waiting, they mig 
have to take dollars worth sixty-seven cents. Paying { 
the securities so sold back to us naturally accelerated go 
exports. In the first five months of 1893 we lost six. 
millions more, and it was an open question whether t 
Government would not have to redeem its notes in dep: 
ciated silver. Everybody, the Treasury and the ban 
included, tried to hoard gold. The harder everybo' 
scrambled for gold the scarcer inevitably gold became ai) 
the more silver depreciated. In the fiscal year 1893 a hu 
dred and two million dollars of greenbacks and Treasu_ 
notes were presented to the Government for redemption | 
gold, but the metal left the country as fast as it was wit 
drawn from the Treasury, exports in that year amounti_ 
to a hundred and eight millions. 

By 1896 the total stock of gold in the country h 
fallen, probably, to five hundred million dollars. T 
mint figures were somewhat larger, but a special inyestis 
tion later showed an error in the estimates. With tl) 
error corrected, the stock of gold in the country is ni 
above one billion seven hundred million dollars—mueht | 
largest stock possessed by any nation. It is absolut! 
certain, however, that we could never have accumulat 
this stock had not Congress, at the special session of 18! 
repealed the silver-purchase act and later delat | 
unequivocally that our paper money rests on gold ratl 
than on “coin.” Intelligent currency legislation | 
accomplished that much. | 


Heroes and Common-Sense 


ESCRIBING the naval battle of June 1, 1794, t 
great Carlyle wrote, in his French Revolution: 
“But how is it with that Vengeur ship? She neitl 
strikes nor makes off. Fire rakes her fore and aft. 
The Vengeur is sinking. Lo! all flags, streamers, a 
every rag of tricolor that will yet run on ropes, fly r 
aloft; the whole crew crowds to the upper deck and 4 
universal, soul-maddening yell shouts: ‘ Vive la Républiqu | 
5 b She staggers; she lurches her last drunken whi 
ocean yawns abysmal; down rushes the Vengeur, carry! 
Vive la République! with her, unconquerable, into eternit)| 
Several years later, however, upon fuller investigatit 
Carlyle recast the narrative. The Vengeur, he found, « 
make off as fast as her crippled condition would perm 
Being summoned by a shot over her, she promptly strv: 
her colors. Nearly all her crew gracefully surrendei 
as prisoners of war. About an hour after the action ¥ 
over, the deserted Vengeur sank in a most prosaic mann} 
The French, in short, were not so heroic as Carlyle fi’ 
pictured them, but they had far more common-sen 
Being beaten, they gave up and saved every life possil: 
When La Liberté sank in Toulon Harbor the other di 
no doubt every one of the crew saved himself who co 
As a psychological and prosaic fact, many a “hero” W) 
refuses to desert his post in the face of certain death, © 
though he can no longer do the least good there, is sim 
paralyzed by the danger and incapable of moving. 
Perhaps the most heroic episode in American histo. 
the defense of the Alamo—conducted in flat disobey 
to the orders of a commander-in-chief who was not 
brave but wise. It was Houston’s prudence and pa 
that beat the Mexicans and won Texan independence.) 
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A Hobnailed Reformer 


’ HERE isn’t so much sanity in this world as 
[Tere would suppose, to hear folks make claims 
_ + for themselves. All of us have slants in one 
“jirection or another, and complete saneness in any 
_ yne individual is as scarce as any superlatively scarce 


_shing—such as, say, the affection of the people for 
the Standard Oil Company, or Wall Street’s love 
‘ior T.R. 

Nor is it my purpose to set up Gavin McNab as 
-yne-hundred-fine in this regard; but he assays so 
much sanity to the pound he is well worthy of 
_xelebration. 

| Gavin may have his particular line of buzzes, for 
ill I know; but if he has he can conceal them from 
public view skillfully; and, so far as level-headedness 
z0es, it is fairly safe to pin a medal on him. 

_ Suppose you live in San Francisco, or, on the other 

iand, suppose you do not—which, by the way, about 

sovers the secret of your habitat—you undoubtedly 

«now of John D. Spreckels, and Rudolph, and James 

Phelan, and a few others. You must know of them. 

They are the big men of San Francisco; and, of 

sourse, that makes them big men of the nation. All 

3an Franciscans admit that. Well, bearing this in 
nind, Imake free to say Gavin McNab is the biggest 
nan in San Francisco, nevertheless and notwith- 
itanding; and I am fully aware how that statement 

ill be regarded by some of Gavin’s colleagues—not 
_ 0 Say compeers and colaborers—in the various fields 
yf San Francisco’s activities. Comment will concern 
ny sanity—not Gavin’s; but I shall be in Denver by 

shat time and a mile high, where such little things 
; yscape one. 

, You see, Gavin is an intense sort of person—con- 
sentrated, one might say. When he thinks it is nec- 
ssary to tell a man about himself he tells that man 
tbout himself; not about any other person—just 
iimself! He has a fine flow of language, embellished 
vith a Scotch burr that would make 
Jarry Lauder jealous, and a direct —not 
0 Say straightforward—way of speak- 
ng. Also, he is at no loss for descriptive 
itles; and, having been in San Francisco for 
nany years, he knows the number of every one 
fits denizens and just where such denizen gets 
ff. Likewise, he has imparted these interesting personal 
tatistics to about all who have come within the purview 
of his burr. 

Now this sort of thing does not induce personal popu- 
ity. I make me no doubt any person can find in San 

‘rancisco numerous leading citizens who will say things 
nan Gavin—when Gavin is not present—that are pretty 


ean. When a large, muscular person steps on your face 
vith a large, muscular pair of feet that for the moment 
lappen to be incased in hobnailed boots, it does not soften 
‘our language concerning the stepper when you have 
yecasion to refer to him afterward and in his absence. 
_ It must be admitted that Gavin has stepped on quite a 
‘umber of classic San Francisco countenances, but all for 
thal necessary realignment of features. He is an opinion- 
ited person with the courage of his conversation—and you 
mow what that means. In his bright lexicon of youth 
here isno such word as salve. Wherefore there are a good 
fany San Franciscans who walk round the block when 
‘hey see him coming. Sometimes, though, Gavin gets them 
a a room or at a dinner, and then there is no escape. 
2 A Recipe for Being Lonely 

WO years or so ago the Commonwealth Club gave a 
' dinner in honor of Ambassador Bryce, of Great Britain. 
zavin made a speech at that dinner on The Elevation of 
American Municipal Life, a topic he was competent to 
_ ddress himself to, for he had done considerable elevating 
f municipal life in that same city of San Francisco. He 
fegan by saying he had never met the ambassador before, 
ut that it was through the inspiration of the ambassador’s 

9K on the United States, and kindred writings, he first 
pecame identified with politics. “Fired with enthusiasm,” 
aid Gavin, “a few of us plunged into civics. We imme- 
itely encountered two classes of people, from neither of 
-Yhieh good government draws its inspiration—those who 

elieve that whatever is is right and those who believe that 
_vhatever is is wrong. My advent seemed to have the 
_ mhappy result of bringing these together. At the end of 
| year I was in a delightful position—I would not speak to 
_ |ne half of the people of San Francisco, and the other half 
vould not speak to me.” 
about explains it. When McNab went into politics 
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PHOTO. BY BUSHNELL 
He Has a Fine Flow of Language 


Serious and /rivolous Facts About 
the Great amd the Near Great 


which he probably is until some politics comes along to 
get into. It was years ago that he made his first essay 
into civics. Reverting to John D. Spreckels and James 
Phelan—one always has to revert to John and James when 
writing about San Francisco, you know—they were hold- 
ing converse with Gavin one day and John D. made an 
application of a scriptural quotation to fit a present 
emergency. Whereupon, not to be outdone, James ampli- 
fied the text a little and also applied it. Whereupon, 
further, Gavin showed them they both were wrong in their 
construction. And Spreckels asked: 

““McNab, where did you get your profound knowledge 
of the Bible?” 

“Where do you think I got it,’ answered McNab, 
“‘when I was born on a sheep ranch, of a Calvinistic 
mother, and there was no other book within forty miles?” 

That’s where he started—on a sheep ranch. Presently 
he came to San Francisco and got a place as night clerk in 
the old Occidental Hotel. Latecomers in the hotel found 
him reading—always reading, all night long. One day he 
said to a friend: ‘‘I’m going down today to appear before 
the Supreme Court and get a license to practice law.” He 
went—and got his license. Then he began to practice law. 

Chris. Buckley, the ‘‘Blind Boss,” was master of San 
Francisco. I may be wrong, but I think McNab had a 
place in the City Hall for a time.» However, San Francisco, 
under Buckley, was what our leading muckrakers would 
call ‘a sink of corruption,” with Buckley in control and 
the Southern Pacific running Buckley and the state. 
MeNab and some others started in to clean up. He was 
against the Boss. Those were the merry days in San 
Francisco when the free and untrammeled voter had a faint 
chance to get his free and untrammeled vote in the ballot- 
box if he went to the polls armed with an ax and a pair 
of brass knuckles, but not a chance to get that free and 
untrammeled vote counted except as the Boss directed. 

They deposed Buckley and presently had another lot of 
bosses to fight. Gavin is a Democrat, and he soon grew to 
be the Democratic leader—in fact if not in name. When 
there was any fighting to be done he was on the spot. Big, 
broad-shouldered, courageous, with a bitter tongue, they 
soon grew to fear him. He has the gift of epigram. He can 
say much in a sentence. 

And so it went through the various struggles. McNab 
was on the reform side; but he was a politician. Once he 


defeated his own brother, who was running for 
sheriff, because party loyalty demanded that defeat. 
Through it all he was sane. He didn’t suffer from 
the various delusions of the usual reformer. He 
looked situations squarely in the eye and applied the 
remedies those situations demanded. He never was 
and is not a theorist. His big, sane Scotch mind 
precludes that. And he has been a strong man in 
San Francisco—and is yet, for he is in the full height 
of his remarkable powers. 

You would think, at times, that McNab is a cynic, 
but he isn’t. He’s a philosopher. His gift of apt 
expression, of comparison, of illustration, of charac- 
terization, ismarvelous. He is never dull, never prosy 
and never afraid to say what he thinks about project 
or projector. Like every strong man, he has vast 
enmities and enduring friendships. He is either the 
best or the worst; but he is big, and sane, and cour- 
ageous, and non-theoretical. And this is about his 
civic creed and philosophy in a nutshell, as expressed 
by himself: 

“The power of public opinion can purify a city ina 
day. When enlightened public conscience measures 
appreciation to the worthy officer, and insures dis- 
grace to the corrupt or inefficient, a rule of action is 
established stronger than penal statute. . When 
people reach that sense of honor that they ostracize 
those who bring them shame, they deprive corruption 
of power. Few men will sin if, with the wages of sin, 
they are unable to buy back from the community any 
part of the favor they lose by their acts. The American 
mind is more influenced by example than by precept.” 


Frugal Fergie 


era locally known as Fergie, who lived in Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, years ago, was much interested 
in the telephone when it was first installed. Fergie 
stuttered badly. It took him a long time to articu- 
late the simplest sentence. One day he went to Sam 
Jackson, editor of the Eastern Oregonian, 
and asked about this newfangled inven- 
tion. He wanted to know if Sam had 
talked over it, and was told Sam had. 
Then he wanted to know if it was true one really 
could talk all the way from Pendleton to Portland. 
Sam said this marvel had been accomplished. 

“Then,” stuttered Fergie, “I’m goin’ down and eall up 
my girl in Portland and talk to her.” 

Half an hour later Fergie came back. 

“Did you talk to her?” asked Jackson. 

“Yes,”’ stuttered Fergie. 

“How'd you make out?” 

“Fine!” said Fergie. “I had a fine talk with her.” 

“But could she understand you, Fergie? You know you 
stutter a good deal.” 

“Look here, Sam Jackson,” said Fergie indignantly, ‘‘do 
you think I was agoin’ to stutter any with it costin’ me 
seventy-five cents a minute to talk over that thing?” 


A Side Order of Time 


MAN went into a restaurant in Livingston, Montana. 
He wrote his breakfast order on a slip the waitress 
handed him. It read like this: 
“Melon. Coffee. Boiled eggs.’ 
As an instruction to the cook he wrote under the third 
item the words: ‘Four minutes.” 
When the check came back it was carried out thus: 
“Melon, thirty-five cents; coffee, twenty-five cents; 
eggs, twenty-five cents; four minutes, ten cents!”’ 


A Confused Chair 


HERE was a great deal of noise on the floor of the 
House of Representatives while a new member was 
rambling through a speech. Speaker Cannon, who was 
presiding, rapped hard with his gavel and shouted: “The 
confusion is so great the chair cannot hear itself think.” 
““Why should the chair desire to engage in that profitless 
undertaking?’’ asked John Sharp Williams. 


Which or Neither? 


RED KELLY, the Cleveland writer, was in a small 

Ohio town. It was luncheontime and he was hungry. 

A native came along. 

““Where’s the hotel?”’ asked Kelly. 

“Which one?” 

‘Why, is there more than one?” 

“T didn’t know there was any!” said the native, 
moving off. 
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**The Daisy Boy’’ 


“COME ON, BOYS” 


"Get your Daisy Air Rifle, and let’s go over in the 


field, and practice shooting. 


to get out into the open, and sight along the barrel of 


your Daisy,—then pull the 


shot will go straight into the mark you're shooting at." 


"J wouldn’t take anything for my Daisy. 
Sometimes we play soldiers and sometimes we 
are hunters. Father says that I am getting to 
handle my Daisy so well that when I get a little 
older he can trust me with a real hunting nifle. 
It shoots 


a thousand times without reloading, and looks 


But I'd just as soon have my Daisy. 


just like a real magazine rifle, like father has, 
and it shoots just as straight. I tell you, I 
wouldn't trade my Daisy for anything." 


That's the way all the boys feel about Daisy 


make of air rifle, 
Other Daisy Models, 
Little Daisy Pop-Gun, 


the Daisy line, we wi 
receipt of price. 


DAISY 
Manufacturing 
Company, 


287 Union Street, 
FLYMOUTH, MICH. 


The largest air rifle factory in the 
world, making each year 
more air rifles than all 
other factories combined. 


Export Office, 
M. Lockwood, Mer., 
roadway, 


New York City 


ANS, 


ANTIR2 IRIAN Es 


‘Daisy Special,’’ 1000-shot Repeater, the finest air rifle made, 
finished in gun blue and provided with patented shot retaining 
device, one of the many exclusive Daisy ideas found on no other 


New Daisy Target for indoor aed cuidoge practice, 


Don't let anyone Sr you an inferior rifle, 
ill sell any model on 


containing complete rules of aril 
and hints on marksmanship. 


THE SATURDAY 


My, but it’s fun these days 


trigger and know that the 


Air Rifles. The boy likes them because they 
appeal to his natural love for a gun, and out- 
door play. Parents like them because they 
help make boys manly and self reliant, yet 
are entirely safe. 

All hardware and sporting goods dealers 
handle the Daisy line of air rifles. Go to 
your nearest store, and ask to see these 
The dealer will be glad to 


show them to you, whether you are ready 


Daisy models. 


to buy or not. 


$2.50 


50c to $2.00 
e225 
.50 


If your dealer does not handle 


Send for our free book, 
“The Diary of a Daisy Boy,” 


BRANCHES: 


Pacific Coast 
Branch, Phil. B. 
Bekeart, Man- 
ager: 717 Market 
Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 


Mexican Branch, 
Louis N. Chemidlin: 
Mexico City, D. F., 


Mexico. 
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departments. Every shrewd judge of 
tobacco got some of them and was asked 
for his opinion. The general opinion was 
favorable. 

‘“What is it?” the experts inquired of the 
cheroot manager—‘‘something new? Well, 
it’s about time you got a cigar fit to smoke 
in yourline. That’s a neat piece of goods— 
domestic leaf in an imported shape ought 
to make a fine selling combination.” 

When they were told that they had been 
sampling some of the regular cheroot stock 
the manager of the cheroot section got 
several months’ peace. 

American design in lines such as textiles 
and pottery is often weak beside that in the 
products of France, Germany and other 
older countries. We did not invent cotton 
cloth or chinaware and have perhaps done 
little to develop them. But when it comes 
to something like shoes, which we may 
literally be said to have invented, so far as 
modern footwear is concerned, our goods 
have elements of practical design that give 
them every advantage in markets where it 
might be impossible for our manufacturers 
to compete on prices alone. 

For example, there is an American shoe- 
store in Berlin selling footwear made in 
New England. Every so often the pro- 
prietor receives something new in goods 
from this side of the ocean. For afew days 
after a novelty appears in his window he 
does a brisk business with his own com- 
petitors. German shoe dealers find round- 
about ways of buying a pair of those newly 
arrived shoes and send them to German 
shoe factories to have them copied. That 
used to worry the American shoeman; 
now it doesn’t worry him at all, for the 
German manufacturers take several weeks 
at least to turn out something resembling 
the latest American last. They never 
achieve the comfort, wearing quality or 
good looks of our footwear. By the time 
competing dealers have these copies in 
stock something still more novel and 
fashionable has arrived from home. That 
sort of stern chase might go on fora quarter- 
century, with American shoe manufac- 
turers always in the lead, because this 
country has become the shoe-designing 
center of the world. 


An Expert Opinion 


When good looks come close to the prac- 
tical market aspects of a product, such as 
shoes or furniture or plumbing fixtures, the 
American manufacturer is likely to develop 
satisfactory design; but in a matter of 
good looks for their own sake he often 
misses the point, and lets the Frenchman 
or the German monopolize all the discrim- 
inating demand. A manufacturer of office 
appliances came to a selling expert with a 
problem. His devices, he said, were used 
in many lines of business; but there were 
several groups of possible customers upon 
whom little impression had ever been 
made. High-class restaurants, crack dress- 
making and millinery establishments, and 
so forth, resisted his salesmen’s efforts. 
His appliances were needed there as much 
as anywhere, and would effect economies 
in accounting, but the sales force made no 
headway in landing the business. The 
manufacturer thought that section of the 
trade would have to be worked by special 
salesmen—young men at home in good 
society, or perhaps a stunning society 
woman if one could be hired and trained. 

“The trouble with your stuff,” said the 
selling expert, “is that you haven’t made it 
look good enough externally to be placed in 
a handsomely furnished place of business. 
All your thinking i is centered on the mech- 
anism. When it comes to cases you let 
your pattern shop do the designing. Look 
at this case! It is only a nickel-plated 
casting covered with parlor-stove orna- 
mentation. See that other one, finished in 
oxidized copper with meaningless burnished 
spots and ‘patches. Those machines are 
all right for a lager beer saloon or a big 
railroad office, but would you put them in 
your own library?” 

That manufacturer pays considerable 
attention to looks in his personal surround- 
ings; his private office was decorated and 
furnished by a famous architect. He gets 
his clothes from a New York tailor who 
charges a hundred dollars for a business 
suit, largely on looks, for this tailor chooses 
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Factory Price *16.50: 
on a °25 Karpen Chair 


To advertise Karpen Furniture we make this 
special offer for a limited time, if bought through 
a Karpen dealer. 

The above price represents our factory cost of labor | 
and materials. All factory selling expenses and | 
profits have been eliminated. 

These are most beautiful and comfortable A | 
good enough for a place in the wealthiest 

The price puts them within the reach of people of 
moderate means. Suitably covered , they can be used 
in any room or reception hall in any home. 

We believe our best advertisement is to place a bea 
tiful example of Karpen Furniture, such as 
chairs, in every home in America, "To accom 
this, we offer the greatest possible value in two 
cially designed, beautiful and useful chairs, int 
for every- -day comfort. Please read this descri ; 
No. 229. English Rocker (Arm Chair to Match) 
is a type of an Early-English style of Queen Mary’s time, ] 
inmost beautiful, large and roomy. The exposed frame work 


mahogany. Full spring seat of Karpen Guaranteed Const 
luxuriously upholstered seat and back cushioned witlt 


Art Denim at 


or your cl e 
these coverings 
Karpen Ge 
Sterling Le: 
Spanish Morece 
Leather, F 
Genuine Panne Mo. 
hair Plush or in 
Tapestry of equ 


grade in any 
ing at 


$20. 75 | 


Karpen | 
G nanipieee one. | 


Furniture — 


is the highest achievement in furniture design, in 
comfort and in construction. It is covered me 
fabrics or best genuine leathers 
We use Karpen spring construe 
tionspecified by U.S. Government, 
All Karpen Furniture is 
teed to be trustworthy, aad 
of no other maker who — 
this protection, | 


I 
To identify our product 
when shopping, look for our trade-marh.| 
If you contemplate the purchase of other furniture. 
for any room in your home, you should send for out 


Instructive Design Book ‘ 6 P,”’ mailed free. Read’ 
it and purchase with greater wisdom, | | 


Karpen Furniture is sold only through reputable 
dealers. Write for dealer’s name who can offer 
you the special prices on the chairs shown above, 


S. Karpen & Bros. 

Karpen Bldg., Chicago Karpen Bldg., New 
20 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 

World's Largest Makers of fine Upholstered Furi 


| 


TRADE-MARK 


f 


Persons Often Look Alike 
Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like Shur-on 

ountings, but close inspection will show — 
that better mechanical construction whic! 
makes Shur-ons, when properly adjuste 


Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 
Write us for “How, Where and Why" a Shur-0ne 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. Ly ‘ 
U CRIT 1864 Ave. H, bce: N. Y. r | 


PRE Gibhone sa 


I urge upon all Catholics the use of t 


Manual 4 
Prayers 


Best soy onde 


and a Rolled Gold Chai 
Rosary — Both for $3. 


+ 


JOHN MURPHY CO: 
200 W. Lombard St., Baltimo! 


Address us 


a square 
deal when 

you can now 

get both style and real 
foot comfort combined? 


} In the ordinary shoe with a smooth, 
hard insole, your weight spreads the foot 
outward causing the uppers to pinch and 
hug. The slipping of the foot on the 

| smooth surface and the friction against 
| the uppers result in callouses that develop 

into corns and bunions. In the 


Dr. A. Reed 
Cushion Shoe 


Your foot sinks down into the soft fibre 
| cushion and does not spread outward—the 
pressure of the upper is released. The 
heel, ball of foot and toes form impressions 
or pockets in the cushion insole, holding 
the foot in place as in a mold, e/zminating 
friction— 

Therefore—no hugging or pinching of 
the uppers, friction eliminated—the cause 
is removed and corns gradually disappear. 


Write for Free Style Booklet 


Tf your dealer does not handle Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Shoes, we will gladly tell you who does. 
Send for our booklet **Foot 4 
Comfort Means Mind 
Comfort” which tells 
you about the exclu- 
sive features and illus- 
trates many styles. 


| 

J. P. SMITH 
SHOE Co. 
| Makers 


2 1,3, 5—Cushion 

compresses’ under 

3 __ heels, balls of feet 
and toes, 

4 2—Cushion supports arch. 

4—Cushion fills hollow places. 


Our New STYLE BOO 
Mailed Free 


Will be of value to every home 
maker. It shows over 300 examples 
of the highest type of Arts & Crafts 
Furniture that has been made for 
modern use, color plates of Arts & 
Crafts interiors in different color har- 
.Monies, and gives an interesting history 
_this charming style since the 15th Century. 
This furniture is made by Holland Dutch 
rtists and Craftsmen of recognized ability — 
ho impart an individuality and superiority to 
each piece bearing our branded Trade-Mark, 
ich is a means of identification—a guar- 

ies of excellency. 
\ if your local dealer cannot show you Limbert’s 
0 -Dutch Arts & Crafts Furniture, send us his 
id we will give you the address of our Associate 

tor nearest you. 

ARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Mich. Dept. 8. 
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individual patterns and colors in keeping 
with his customer’s physique, and visits 
him in his office occasionally to see what 
sort of line he follows and the kind of people 
he sees, so that he can dress him in keeping 
with his business associates. Yet it had 
never occurred to the manufacturer to give 
so much thought to the selling value of 
looks in his product. 


The Custom That Counts 


The selling expert had some special cases 
designed for those appliances. The com- 
mission was given to a capable sculptor 
who worked them out in wax miniatures. 
Boxlike lines were softened, the cases given 
proportion, and the pattern-shop ornaments 
were replaced with art nouveau and period 
effects. These cases, made up in dull finish 
enamels permitting the use of color, were 
dainty and tasteful. They masked the 
machine and could be brought into harmony 
with any scheme of decoration. From the 
day that manufacturer’s sales force got 
them an entirely new aspect was put upon 
trade among milliners and dressmakers. 

It is often assumed that design is nothing 
more than the pictures on a shirt. Busi- 
ness men conclude that if a product is prac- 
tical the item of looks can be left to take 
care of itself. But looks go really deeper 
than that. They grow out of study of the 
market, and thorough understanding of de- 
mand and the human uses of goods. The 
manufacturer who has the best sense of 
design is usually the one who has got closest 
to the public. 

The markets of this country are crowded 
with merchandise that seems to have been 
made with little understanding of either 
demand or manufacturing resources. In 
the average stock of trunks and valises, for 
example, will be shown hundreds of hand- 
some effects in leather, fiber, metal and 
other materials, but the hardware used in 
such goods is almost invariably poor and 
cheap, with locks that secure nothing and 
seldom remain in working order long. It 
has apparently never been studied on a 
basis of utility or good looks and is, there- 
fore, poor design. The trunk and bag 
manufacturer who first gets the elements of 
good looks and honest wear into this class 
of goods, fitting his stock with real locks 
and spending a little extra money for 
better metal, better shape and some skill- 
ful burnishing and chasing on his hard- 
ware, will undoubtedly fall into a business 
reputation and a lasting trade with very 
moderate effort. 

He will be doing, in fact, what the clock- 
watch manufacturers have done. When 
the cheap American timepiece first appeared 
on the market it was shaped like a minia- 
ture alarm-clock. The case was crude and 
clumsy, and its size prevented wide sales. 
Design happened to be the vital end in 
this proposition. Ingenuity was directed 
toward cutting down the dimensions, and 
when these had been brought to a point 
where the man with a dollar to invest in a 
timepiece got something that looked like a 
watch, the appearance was heightened by 
putting the works in a real watchcase—for 
even if a watchcase is of nickeled brass 
its lines may be those of a hundred-dollar 
watch. 


How to Convince the Consumer 


Another example of poor design may be 
found by anybody who will go shopping 
for saltcellars. Some of the most interest- 
ing advances in metallurgy recently have 
been made in the field of the alloys. To 
meet definite mechanical needs combina- 
tions of metals have been rendered proof 
against seawater, mine waters, acids, gases 
and other corroding agents. Yet in the 
china shop it will be discovered that no 
manufacturer apparently has applied this 
knowledge of alloys to the making of a 
practical saltcellar top. ‘Tops are cast, 
spun and stamped of many sorts of metal, 
but all corrode—a defect of design in 
the broadest sense and one waiting to be 
remedied. ; 

It is just these minor points of looks and 
utility that turn sales nowadays, and the 
manufacturer who has come close to his 
public is finding it out. New tendencies 
exist in the consuming public today. 
Honesty in the manufacture of goods; 
lower cost of retail distribution; identifica- 
tion of goods so that maker and seller can 
be held responsible by the purchaser for 
shortcomings; more direct and intelligent 
dealing all round—these things are in the 
air everywhere. Good taste and good looks 
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Stop Thinking that it Is 
What it Isn’t 
A Truthful Advertisement 


HE AutoStrop Razor is ot a stropping machine. 
It is not a razor strop. 
It is not a safety razor and stropping machine in 
two separate pieces. 

The AutoStrop Razor is a safety razor—a razor which 
you can strop and which you can shave with and which you 
can clean without taking any pieces to pieces or putting any 
pieces together. 

To do it you simply slip the strop through the razor; 
push the razor to and fro a few times; slip the razor off the 
strop and shave. You clean it with a few simple wipes. 

It does not feel like a rough, coarse, unstropped safety 
razor edge as it goes through your beard, because it is a 
finely whetted edge. 


The AutoStrop Razor consists of one silver plated self-stropping razor, twelve 
fine blades and special strop in handsome case; price $5.00, which is your total shaving 
expense for years, as the stropping often makes one blade last three to six months — 
sometimes a year. Cheaper than a dollar razor! Other sets, for travelers, etc., $6.50 
and up. 


STROPS IT 


Get an AutoStrop Razor on trial today. Give it a good trial. 
or ten days you will be urging every friend you’ve got to get one. 

Any dealer will send you one on trial if you *phone or post him a post card. 
If your AutoStrop Razor does not prove satisfactory, the dealer will refund your 
money, as we protect him from loss. The best time to phone or write him is 
not to-morrow but today. 

Nore : — Factories in the United States and Canada; sold in both countries at 
#5 upwards. Send for free booklet. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
400 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada; 61 New Oxford St., London. 


In a week 


Strops, Shaves, 
Cleans, Without 
Detaching Blade 


Far Quicker, 
Handier than 
any other Razor 


CHEAPER THAN A DOLLAR RAZOR, & AS THE BLADES LAST SO LONG 
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Typewriter 
The Only Writing Machine in the World 
That Successfully TYPEWRITES PRINT 


—17 Cents a Day! 


The Printype Oliver Typewriter, which 
has crowded ten years of typewriter 
progress into the space of months, is now 
offered to the public for 17 cents a day! 

—Offered at the same price as an ordi- 
nary typewriter— payable in pennies! 

The commanding importance of Prin- 
type is everywhere conceded. 

For who does not see what it means to 
make the world’s vast volume of type- 
written matter as readable as books and 
magazines | 

The Printype Oliver Typewriter is 
equipped with beautiful Book Type, 
such as is used on the world’s printing 
presses. 

Printype illuminates the typewritten 
page with a marvelous clearness and 
beauty. 

It does away with ‘all strain on eye- 
sight which the old-style outline type 
imposes. 

Printype puts life and style and char- 
acter into typewritten correspondence. 
It makes every letter, every numeral, 
every character employed in business, 
financial, commercial and professional 
fields “‘as plain as print.” 

The complete story of Printype has 
never before been told. Here it is: 


The Real Story 
of Printype 


The idea from which ‘“Printype” 
sprung resulted from the success of our 
type experts in equipping a typewriter 
used in our offices to write “The Oliver 
Typewriter” in our famous trademark 
type, just as the name appears on the 
outside of the machine and in all Oliver 
publicity. 

The beautiful appearance and the 
marvelous clearness of the reproduction 
of our “ebony” trade-mark type dis- 
closed the possibilities of equipping The 
Oliver Typewriter to write the entire 
English language in shaded letters! 

We worked for years on the plan and 
finally succeeded in producing, for exclu- 
sive use on The Oliver Typewriter, the 
wonderful shaded letters and numerals 
known to the world as ‘ Printype.” 

After Printype was perfected and 
placed on The Oliver Model 5, came hun- 
dreds of interesting tests which con- 
clusively proved the surpassing merit 
of Printype. 


The Public’s 
Verdict 


The reception of Printype by the busi- 
ness public has been most enthusiastic. 
We withheld any formal announcenient 
until the machine had been on the market 
for some time. Personal demonstrations 
were its only advertising. The resulting 
sales were stupendous. Here, there and 
everywhere, Printype letters soon began 
to appear. Wherever received, these dis- 
tinctive, beautiful letters awakened imme- 
diate interest. Thus the fame of Printype 
grows as its beauty and utility dawn on 
the business world. 

That the public is overwhelmingly in 
favor of Printype is impressively shown 
by this fact: 

Already over 75 per cent of our en- 
tire output of Oliver Typewriters are 
“*Printypes.”” 


Printype__. 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


The public is demanding Printype. 

Within a year, at the present rate, 
90 per cent of our total sales will be 
“*Printypes.” 

Thus The Oliver Typewriter, which 
first successfully introduced visible writ- 
ing, is again to the fore with another 
revolutionary improvement — Printype, 
the type that prints print! 


To Corporations: 


The Oliver Typewriter is used exten- 
sively by great concerns in all sections of 
the world. 

Our “17-Cents-a-Day” Plan is de- 
signed to help that large class of type- 
writer buyers who want the same type- 
writer that serves the great corporations, 
but prefer the easy system of purchase. 

The masses want The Oliver Type- 
writer because it stands the test of the 
world’s largest corporations. 


Meet “Printype”— 
You'll Like Its 
Looks 


Ask for Specimen Letter and 
“17-Cents-a-Day” Plan! 


Make the acquaintance of Printype, 
the reigning favorite of typewriterdom. 
Ask for a letter written on the 
Printype Oliver Typewriter, which 

will introduce you to this beautiful 


new type. We will also be pleased 
to forward the “17-Cents-a-Day” 
Plan on request. 

Address Sales Department, 


The OLIVER 
Typewriter Gmpany 


804 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago 


Agencies Everywhere 
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are part of the general trend. The manu- 
facturer has in many cases set his face 
against the public demand for improve- 
ment, only to find, when it was forced upon 
him in some such shape as the pure-food 
law, that the change was a benefit, relieving 
him from dishonest and underhand com- 
petition and enlarging his trade in new 
directions. 

Design is an immensely important item 
in this changing basis of demand. The 
consumer may not always be able to for- 
mulate his wishes, but he recognizes good 
looks in merchandise when he sees it, and 
the manufacturer who embodies sound 
design in his product has something that 
works for him automatically, puts him 
above competitors and clinches sales. 

Editor’s Note— This is the first of two articles 
by James H. Collins. The second will appear in 
an early number. 


Beauty of Shape and Finish are Definite 
Mercantile Qualities 


LIGHTING 
SEZCUR 
Struggles Between Gas 


and Electric Companies 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Bree: people, except those in the inner- 


most councils of certain gas and 

electric-lighting companies, realize the 
great revolutionary possibilities in the so- 
called fireless cookers, different makes of 
which are being advertised in the leading 
magazines today. Though little has been 
written or heard of the underlying prin- 
ciples involved, probably few inventions 
since the electric motor have the possibil- 
ities of so radically changing household 
methods as has the invention of the fireless 
cooker; and yet this is by no means a 
new invention. 


I remember, when a small boy, seeing | 


a tea-basket that one of my seafaring 
ancestors brought from China to his home 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts, a hundred 
or more years ago, which operated on 
the same principle as our modern fire- 
less cookers—namely, that of obtaining a 
certain degree of heat and holding and 
concentrating said heat for use exclusively 
in cooking a certain food. 

One of the greatest wastes today exists 
in connection with the application of heat. 
Think of the great heat waste connected 
with the operation today of several hun- 
dred thousand locomotives, as they race 
back and forth across our continent! These 
locomotives are actually endeavoring to 
heat all outdoors and at the same time save 
some of the heat to generate power. Think 
of the great amount of heat wasted in our 
nation’s blast furnaces simply for the-pur- 
pose of melting certain ores! Think of the 
intense heat wasted in the boiler rooms of 
steamships, office buildings and factories! 
Not only is this heat wasted, but money and 
power are expended to remove the surplus 
heat so as to make such places livable for 
the engineers and firemen compelled to 
work there. All this is as nothing com- 
pared with the great waste of heat in the 
millions of kitchens throughout the world. 
If our mothers and sisters could concentrate 
all the heat that they are producing in 
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Guaranteed 


it’s 
Common-Sense 


Headwear 
For Little as well as Big F | 


Toques and va Caps for Fall q 
Winter are ideal. Easy to put on, graceful, 
light, and above all, warm, yet giving the 
head proper ventilation, made in every con- 
ceivable color effect, they will be worn by 


millions of American children this F; all: 


: 
Each Ffaiteig nitright (guaranteed) Cap i 1s | 
Guaranteed for Six Months | 
Se 


The Cap on the little boy i in the picture is No, 198 
This Cap is our famous “Duplex ’” Reversible, tw« 
caps in one; plain color cap on one side, a two col: 
ored cap on the other. The Cap on the little gitl i 
No. 179, Half-Cardigan double-worsted stitch, ver). 
elastic, attractive design. ‘The price of each is 50c_ 
in all colors, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Ask your dealer for “* Knit-right Ccunranteos + 
Hockey Caps and Togues. ie you fail to get 


them write to us. Our booklet “‘Sensible 
Headwear’ sent on request. Address Dept. J. 


GREAT WESTERN KNITTING vi 


N. Y. Office 


John Muir EG 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots © 


of Stock 


: \ 
We offer the small investor, the owner 0 
a few hundred dollars, a plan decieall | 
especially for his convenience and safety. | 
On this plan, we buy 1 share or more of 
stock and 1 bond or more. 
Send for Circular No. 7—“ Odd Lot Investment” - 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ra 


IDENTIFICATION 


CALENDAR 


HIDDEN CARD’POCKET 


Fine Leather Bill-Fold ana Cardeas 


Just the thing for a man’s Xmas or birthday gift. Made of 
black Goat Seal, 5 x 3 folded, lined throughout. Has 7 
pockets, including 2 with mica windows for identification cai 
Made to last for years. Cannot be duplicated elsewhere for 
money, Our price $1. Above in Lae Seal or Pigskin 
NAME STAMPED IN GOLD FREE! Any name stampe 
inside in gold letters free. Sublaies of leading fra‘ 
stamped in gold for 25c extra. Makes a handsome gift. 
filled promptly, patked in fancy Xmas gift box for 10c adi aly 
10c for registry insures delivery. Money refunded ed if not | 

represented. Write for FREE Catalogue of our ‘ a e 

leather goods. Address | 


U. S. LEATHER GOODS CO., 240 N. Clark St., CHICAG 


BOOK-KEEPERS 


if you understand CONTROLLING ACCO 
My book gives full instructions to open and 0 
them. Price One Dollar. Stamps accepted. 


Ch. Deming, Pub. Accountant, 156 5th Ave., New Yo 


hy Not Let the Largest 


Retail Shoe Concern in 


Soa = Eee 


the World Offer a Timely 
Suggestion in Footwear? 
\4 \O YOU know that for thirty 


f years Cammeyer has dictated 
the shoe styles of America? 
That The Cammeyer Retail 
Business reached two million dol- 
lars in 1910? 
_ That the great New York store 
| has a capacity of a thousand custom- 
if 


ers at one time? 
_ That 410 competent salespeople 
(more than any two other stores in 
. the world) are here to handle our 
customers? 


Why Don’t YOU Take Advantage 


of the Same Efficient Service 


through the medium of the splendidly 
| equipped Cammeyer Mail-Order Depart- 
| ment? A force of thirty people, includ- 
ing Ten expert shoe shoppers, can give you 
the same careful attention as enjoyed by the 
_| New York Men and Women of Fashion 
__ every day of the year in this store, though 
you may live three thousand miles away. 


_ The Cammeyer Catalogue for Fall 
and Winter, 1911-1912 


| awaits your inspection. It contains 80 

pages of exclusive Cammeyer styles, in- 

cluding portraits of the new shades in 

Russet Shoes for Fall, and complete facts 

_ about shoes in general. "Your name and 

_ address on a Postal Card addressed to us 
_ isall that is necessary. 


Dept. B. 


Cammeyer 


_ Stamped ona 
. shoe means 


| Standards’ Merit 


+ 6Ave.&20™"St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The kind Texas 
cowboysare wear- 
ing. Originated 
and manufac- 
tured by us. 
Light tan color, 
never-flop 
brim, rich- 
ly carved 
Mexican 
+ leather 

_ ‘A e % tha pene Two di- 
_ | Mensions, all sizes, rown or nches; brim 
3 or 34% inches. Prepaid for only ? Clea the. $3 


i The“Broncho Buster” 


4 Austrian Velour 


A superior quality gen- 
uine imported Velour 
hat, so stylish this 
year. Five colors: 
black, brown, tan 
ae dark grey and 
x pearl,beautifully 
@&\ silklined. Reg- 
ular re 


i 


| 8) or A a ~¢ ba 


az Two Hangers in One 
: E either way, back or front. Press spring 
en skirt or trouser hanger—release to 
one hand does it all. 

mp made of hard wood—won’t rust. 

all department stores for 25c. If not at your 
don’t accept any other hanger, but send dealer's 
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their stoves directly on the article which is 
being cooked, think of the saving of fuel, 
energy and health! 

Now what has this to do with lighting 
securities?” the reader asks; and briefly 
the answer is as follows: The ultimate 
value of “lighting” securities, whether the 
lighting is by gas or electricity, rests not 
in the use of gas or electricity for lighting 
purposes, but rather in its use for heating 
and cooking purposes. The people today 
have all the light necessary; and, though 
the demand for light will increase to a 
certain extent with the population, yet it 
does not need to increase proportionately 
with the population, as two or three people 
Im a room require no more light than one 
person; while a family of twelve in the 
poorer quarter of a city will use only a 
small fraction of the light used by a wealthy 
family of three in its city mansion. There- 
fore the future of gas and electric securities 
depends upon the use of gas and electricity 
for cooking and heating purposes rather 
than upon their original use, which was for 
lighting purposes. 

Up to the present time, gas companies 
and electric companies have been greatly 
handicapped in the sale of their product by 
the expense of manufacture. Though sel- 
dom realized, there is little or no expense 
connected with the “manufacture” of coal, 
the principal item of expense being its 
extraction from the mine and the trans- 
portation charges. Even the cost of hauling 
it through the streets from the coal yard to 
the house and carrying the same into the 
cellar is often greater than that of the coal 
itself at the mine. Now all gas companies 
and such electric companies as do not 
use waterpower are obliged to purchase this 
coal, have it transmitted to their plants, 
and burn the same—even before obtaining 
the gas or electricity which they, in turn, 
willsell. Consequently it will be seen that, 
for purposes other than lighting, gas com- 
panies and electric companies are greatly 
handicapped; and no corporation can buy 
coal and use it for the generation of gas 
and electricity and then sell and distribute 
said product for a price that will enable a 
housewife to use it for her cooking as cheaply 
as if she herself purchased the coal and 
used it herself. 


Why Gas Bonds are Safe 


As “necessity is the mother of invention,” 
the gas companies, when forced’ out of 
the cream of the lighting business by the 
invasion of the electric-lighting companies, 
succeeded in cheapening the cost of pro- 
ducing gas so that it could be used for 
cooking purposes. This use has greatly 
increased, so that today, instead of the 
greatest consumption of gas being on 
Christmas Eve, as was the case twenty-five 
years ago, it is now on the Fourth of July; 
in fact, if the gas companies had not been 
able to reduce the cost and increase the 
efficiency of that product so as to make it 
practicable for cooking purposes, therewould 
have been reorganizations of a large per- 
centage of our nation’s gas companies since 
the invasion of the electric light. Instead, 
as the gas companies have been able to 
adapt their product to cooking uses, their 
output has continually increased and gas 
securities have a most enviable record for 
stability and strength; in fact, it is claimed 
that no other class of bonds shows such a 
small percentage of defalcations as gas 
securities. The following, taken from the 
circular of a firm that makes a specialty of 
selling gas bonds, is doubtless true: 

“Gas bonds have a first-class record for 
safety. A gas bond usually is secured by a 
mortgage on all the property, rights and 
franchises of the company issuing it. The 
condition and value of the property are 
passed upon by a competent gas and 
mechanical engineer before the bonds are 
issued. The bonds are issued only with the 
approval of a trust company, which is the 
trustee, after the trust company’s attorneys 
have decided that the bond may be issued 
in accordance with the terms of the mort- 
gage and trust deed. A gas company 
operates under the franchise or license of a 
city, and usually only one company serves 
each community. Gas is a ‘necessity, and 
the residents of the community use gas for 
cooking and lighting with practically the 
same certainty that they pay taxes or use 
the utilities furnished by the municipal- 
ity itself. The business is operated upon 
a broad foundation, relying upon a small 
profit from many customers instead of a 
large profit from a few. Experience has 
proved that the use of gas is not noticeably 


Eight out of every ten men would wear 
Adler’s Collegian Clothes if they only 
knew how their ideas of style, fit, fabric 
and wear are met in these premier clothes. 


The suits and overcoats we produce 
are just the sort that appeal to the man 
who wants the satisfaction of knowing 
that his clothes look right on him and 
that he feels right in them. 


When you know you can get these kind of 
clothes, isn’t it wise to see that you get them? 
The price range is $15 to $30. 

Our new style book, a guide for men’s correct clothes, 


mailed to any address on request. It also tells you where to 
buy Adler’s Collegian Clothes right in your town or vicinity. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Milwaukee Chicago 
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and ceilings may need refinishing, floors 
waxed or painted, woodwork varnished 


and furniture refinished to make it 


bright and inviting. 


preservative —its use outside the house 


or in is a conceded economy — but you 


should use the best. 


It’s Time to Get 
Ready for Winter 


The first nip of frost should be a 
hint to you to put your home in con- 
dition for indoor Winter life. The walls 


Good paint is a 
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Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


offer you a finish for any surface you wish to renew— wood or metal, plaster or 


cement. 


Each the best finish of its kind to be had — for instance 


ACME QUALITY NO-LUSTRE FINISH—A hard, durable, flat, lustreless 


finish in white and attractive colors and tints suitable for’ decorating walls, ceilings, 


woodwork, or any interior surface. 
Spreads easily, flows out smooth and even and does not show laps. 


burlap. 


fan 
|! 
|; 
l 


Used directly on plaster or over canvas or 


ACME QUALITY VUL-K-LAC — 
Gives very finest rubbed and polished fin- 


ishes upon fine furniture. Use it on the 
mantel, mahogany furniture, dining-room 
tables, etc. 


THE ACME QUALITY PAINTING 
GUIDE BOOK 

should be in every householder’s possession. 
We will send you a copy on request. Write 
for it. This book tells about the all-em- 
bracing line of ACME QUALITY products 
and tells where and how each should be 
applied. Illustrated. If your dealer does 
not have Acme Quality Paints and 
Finishes, write to 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. Q, Detroit, Michigan 
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affected in times of panic or general business 
depression. The decisions of the highest 
courts of the land, including the United 
States Supreme Court, have protected the 
rights and favored the interests of bond- 
holders.’ All these facts add safety and 
soundness and stability to gas bonds as 
investments.” 

At the present time most families of 
average means use electricity for lighting 
purposes and gas for cooking purposes 
either all or a part of the year; and, so long 
as conditions remain in statu quo, the 
earnings of both gas and electric securities 
should gradually increase in a growing 
community, where the companies are 
properly managed. 

If, however, any method should be dis- 
covered whereby either gas or electricity 
could be delivered to the housekeeper at 
very much cheaper rates, or whereby the 
housekeeper could concentrate all her heat, 
wasting none, then there is likely to be a 
revolution in lighting securities. As to 
whether the gas companies or the electric- 
lighting companies will reap the greater 
harvest from such an inyention, it is impos- 
sible now to anticipate; but certain new 
developments indicate that the electric- 
lighting companies are almost sure to receive 
a distinct benefit. 

As readers know, the fireless cooker is 
today used almost exclusively by those who 
have gas stoves. The old method of boil- 
ing a leg of lamb necessitated the placing 
of the meat in a kettle on top of the stove 
and keeping a good fire under it for two 
or three hours. If wood is used one or two 
baskets would be consumed —if coal is used 
nearly a hod would be consumed; while 
to use a gas stove for such a purpose is a 
distinct and expensive luxury. Where in- 
tense heat is required quickly, as for broil- 
ing steaks, cooking muffins, and so on, a 
gas stove has a distinct advantage and is 
doubtless cheaper than a coal or wood fire; 
but for cooking an ordinary dinner, which 
requires about two hours or more, a gas 
stove is often far from economical. 


The Fireless Cooker 


The fireless cooker, however, enables the 
housewife to heat a metal plate—a perform- 
ance that takes about twenty minutes— 
place this metal plate in a compartment 
of the cooker, put over it the receptacle 
containing the leg of lamb and a little 
water, close it up—and in two or three 
hours the meat is perfectly cooked. It thus 
will be seen that the fireless cooker has 
already made the use of gas practical and 
cheap for general cooking purposes where 
heretofore it has been a luxury; for, in the 
above example, instead of using gas for 
two hours to cook a leg of lamb, it is now 
necessary to use it for only twenty minutes. 
Therefore just at the present time gas com- 
panies have a distinct advantage over 
electric-light companies, and their earnings 
are rapidly increasing; and gas securities 
of all kinds stand comparatively high. 

Certain of our large electrical companies, 
however, are strenuously working to dis- 
cover an electric fireless cooker, whereby 
the metal plate may be heated by electric- 
ity directly in the cooker, and thus elimi- 
nate the great waste of heat required in 
heating said metal plate on the gas stove. 
Whether or not this will ever be accom- 
plished I do not know; but if it is acecom- 
plished, and the gas companies do not 
discover some offsetting invention, the 
electric fireless cooker should cause an up- 
lift in most electric securities and may be 
a severe blow to some gas companies. 

I have explained this condition of affairs 
in such detail because this is the great 
fundamental factor which our nation’s 
large electric and gas interests are so care- 
fully considering today—and because this 
subject is of most vital interest to pur- 
chasers of stocks in either gas companies 
or electric companies. I say ‘‘stocks”’ 
because this is not a question that the 
investor who buys only seasoned gas or 
electric bonds need bother his head about, 
as there are much more important factors 
for him to consider. 

As in the ease of electric-railroad securi- 
ties and the securities of other public- 
service corporations, these other factors 
to be studied in the selection of lighting 
securities may be grouped under the two 
following headings: 


1—Franchises and replacement values. 
2—Earnings and management. 


As we treated so fully the subject of 
franchises and replacement values in our 
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“HipFit” | 
Comfort * 


Away With Suspenders! 
Change Now to 


66 2 °* 399 
ip-Fit 
The Practical, New Invisible 
Trouser Support 


Does away entirely with sag- 
ging, uncomfortable suspenders, 
and binding, tight-fitting belts. 
Apositive improvement over both, 

Mak kes trousers hang gracefully and evenly 
assures neat, tidy, commanding appearance, al 
easy, graceful, erect carriage. 

Keeps up your trousers by gentle elastic p 
sure at waist. They can’t slip down when NM 
stoop. Your shirt can’t slip up when you rea 

Elastic in it gives to every movement. Take: 
all strain —leaves shoulders and body free — st 
ach relaxed, giving absolute comfort at all ti 

Hip-Fit requires no regulating. Nothing to 
just. Can be attached instantly to waist. Butto: 
simultaneously with trousers. Neat, clean a 
absolutely dependable, You must be satisfied, a 
your money will be refunded. 

Thousands sold. Voluntary expressions of praise. Eyvet 


man will, in time, have one, — 
STANFORD 


Send $1 now for Trial Order. 
Send waist measure with 0} - 
Don't hesitate. **Hip-Fit’ 
surely delight you. 

Exceptional proposition to 
Dealers, Merchant Tailors, Si 
line Salesmen and Agents. 2. 

HIP-FIT MFG. CO. i 
56 Grand Street, New York 


Hapine Hand | 


The I.C. S. actually takes the working man. 
by the hand and helps him to prosperity, 


You may be working under such cir- | 
cumstances that advance seems impos- fi} 
sible, but the I. C. S. will show you | 
how to GO UP. You may now have | 
a fairly good position, but you can go | 
still higher. Just follow the example | 
set by thousands of I. C. S. men who #f 
have made good and are making good. | 


Every month an average of over 400 stu- if 
dents of the International Correspondence fj | 
Schools voluntarily report an increase in i} 
their earnings. 


Think of a man who a short time ag 
was earning but $10 a week and is now | 
earning five times that amount. Think of 
a day laborer being qualified as a superin=— 
tendent as the result of I. C. S. training. 


These are not exceptional cases. The 
are thousands of them. The I. C. S. will | 
tell you who they are. ; 


Mark and mail the coupon at once, and the I. cs 
will offer you special advantages. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. > 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how I al 
qualify ior the position before which I mark KX, 
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Mine Foreman 
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Civil Engineer 

Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechanical Engineer 
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Architectural Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting Supt. § 


Architect 
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Building Contractor u 
Industrial Designing 
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| | How Good It Tastes! 


and it is just as good as 
it is delicious. 


| Peter's 
Chocolate 


i) 

is the ideal food and candy 
combined. Because of its 
- dulcet flavor and its nour- 
ishing qualities it makes a 
delicious light luncheon. Eat 


’ 


| it whenever you are hungry. 
| Peter's comes in several 
varieties. 
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-Peter’s 


Milk Chocolate 


Peter’s 
Milk Chocolate 


Croquettes 


Ht 
i 


Peter’s 


Almond Milk 
Chocolate 


Peter’s 
“Thimbles”’ 
with Hazelnuts 


Peter’s 
i & Bon-Bons 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 
New York 


alamazoo 


tove Book FREE 


Write for the stove book with 
je astounding inside facts 
doutstove making andstove | 
ing—how you can save 
, to $40.00 by buying 
_ Oves direct from the factory. | 
__uilt by experts— prices $6.50 and 
by of the Mississippi. Stove 


f ook for the asking with 
*scription of 400 sizes and styles 
! °s—richly illustrated. 


e 


‘Shipped Freight Prepaid 
30 Days’ Trial 


You don’t decide finally until 
you’ve used the stove or 
range 30 days and then it 
comes back to us—at our ex- 
pense—if you’renot satisfied. 
170,000 people have tried 
Kalamazoos and bought. 
360 Days’ Approval Test. 
Cash or credit terms, ship- 
ment within 24 hours. , Re- 
pairs at cost or less if ever 
needed. Your interest demands 
that you getour proposition first. 
Now send for the Stove Book 
and Catalog No. 152 at once, 


D4, Kalamazoo Stove 
j ~ Company, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, 


Michigan 


An air gun that will shoot 
through one-half inch pine easily. 
Many times more powerful than 
Spring guns. Uses compressed air, same as air 
tock drills, etc. 15c pays for 1,000 shots, (delivered 

Practical for small game. 37 inches long, Walnut 
ickel barrel. Takes down. Fully Guaranteed. Sold by 
here. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. 
east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50, Pacific 
cels Post Countries $3.00. Circular iree. 


Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 2001 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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discussion of street-railroad securities a few 
weeks ago, it is not necessary to repeat 
the same here. It, however, should be re- 
membered that the same fundamental prin- 
ciples apply to the franchises of lighting 
companies as to street-railroad companies. 
The only reason we do not today hear so 
much about lighting franchises as we do 
about street-railroad franchises is that, 
first, lighting franchises have not yet 
begun to expire; and, secondly, because 
the public is not brought into such direct 
touch with the employees of a lighting 
company as with the employees of a street- 
railroad company. Moreover, the man- 
ager of a lighting company knows, by 
watching the volt meter and ampere meter 
in his library, the quality of light which 
every patron in the city is receiving; while 
the manager of a street-railroad company 
has little direct control over the behavior 
of its conductors and motormen. For this 
reason it is a very much simpler matter 
for the directors of a lighting company to 
keep the public happy than for the directors 
of a street-railroad company—which, by 
the way, is a very important factor, and is 
probably the factor which has caused me 
personally to prefer lighting securities to 
street-railroad securities. 

However, the securities of a lighting 
company should always be kept within the 
replacement value; and investors, or the 
banking house upon which they depend, 
should take great care to see that the 
franchises are properly written and do not 
expire until many years after the bond 
issues mature; in fact, in some ways this 
is more important to lighting companies 
than to street-railroad companies—for 
lighting companies are much more subject 
to competition. This is especially true in 
the case of an electric company that has 
not placed its wires underground, as it is 
very easy in such cases for other interests 
to erect a competitive “overhead” plant. 
The fact that gaspipes are located under- 
ground is one of the reasons why gas 
companies are so little subject to com- 
petition and gas securities have been so 
popular. In the same way, the placing 
of electric wires underground by the more 
conservative electric companies is greatly 
adding to the strength and stability of 
electric-lighting securities. 


Franchises of Various Kinds 


Regarding the franchises of different com- 
panies, these vary in the different states. 
Usually they are the same as the street- 
railroad classes; but in California it is dif- 
ferent. California law gives the company 
the right to do business in any of the 
municipalities within the territory served 
for a period extending to the end of the 
company’s corporate existence—usually 
fifty years. By the terms of this law, the 
company is not obliged to obtain permission 
from the municipalities themselves—that 
right being given in its charter. The com- 
pany is, however, obliged to comply with 
such police restrictions as may be necessary 
regarding the tearing up of the various 
streets in the municipalities in which the 
company operates. The privilege given by 
the state is neither perpetual nor exclusive; 
it simply extends during the life of the cor- 
poration. When the corporation’s charter 
expires it is renewed by special act of the 
state legislature, as was the Hibernia 
National Bank’s charter that recently 
expired. A new charter was granted for a 
period of fifty years. I have never known 
of any objection to the granting of a new 
charter to a company operating under this 
law; but this is no reason why there may 
not be some day. , 

The same statements as to earnings and 
management made in reference to street- 
railroad securities also apply to lighting 
securities in the case of cities where both 
the gas and electric-lighting interests are 
identical. It is for these reasons that many 
conservative investors, when purchasing 
stocks of lighting companies, confine their 
purchases to stocks of such companies as 
control both the gas and electric light- 
ing of the localities served. Of course, 
when purchasing bonds, this is not so 
important to consider as when purchasing 
stocks, as all honestly issued bonds of well- 
managed lighting companies, whether gas 
or electric, in well-established cities, should 
be absolutely safe; in fact, if the reader has 
any doubt as to his ability to select such 
safe bonds, it is only necessary for him to 
follow the rule I have so often mentioned 
heretofore —namely, to select an underlying 
lien—that is, a bond of an issue that is 
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Nowhere else from anybody 
can you get as much overcoat 
value for the same money— 
whether $15, $18, $20 or up 
| to $40—as you can buy in a 
| KiRscHBAUM overcoat fromthe 
| Kirschbaum dealer right in 
your own locality. 

And you yourself are to be 
judge: 

For we back this claim, not 
only with the known fact that 
the great overcoat house of 
America is A. B. Kirschbaum 
& Co., nor yet alone with the 
half-century reputation of the 
house, but with the ready re- 
turn of your money through 
our dealer, if for any reason 
you believe that the garment 
you buy hasn’t every bit of 
the superiority as repre- 
sented. 

If you want an overcoat 
like the illustration — big 
and impressive, as dressy 
as can be and at the same 
time luxuriously comfortable, 
ask for 


THE KIRSCHBAUM 
“YUKON” at $22 


“| Look for the Kirschbaum 
label—Cherry Tree Brand, 
your guarantee of hand- 
tailoring and all-wool. 


Kirschbaum Suits, $15 to $35. 


Name of your nearest Kirschbaum 
dealer sent on request. 


Art Calendar Free 


Beautifully executed in colors, 
showing London scenes and men’s 
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SeREAEOST Cs 


A. B. Kirschbaum & Co. 


“The House with the All-Wool Policy’? 
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fe 
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Copyrighted 1911 by 
A. B. KIRSCHBAUM & CO, 


(Convertible Collar) 


Length 52 inches. 
inches, 

Shoulders natural. 

Collar may be worn (1) as illustrated, (2) but- 
toned closely up to neck, PROTECTOR style, (3) 
turned up over the ears as a storm coat. 

Lapels bold and aggressive. High gorge. 

Front double breasted, with double row of big, 
imported buttons. 

Back: straight with movable belt. Belt may be 
tightened and coat made extremely form fitting. 30- 
inch hook center vent. 

Sleeves 31 inch false vent. 
in left sleeve; button and flap, 

Also made single breasted. 


Sweep around bottom 72 


Cash pocket 
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New 
Engine of 
Burglar 
Defense 


cutting "phone wires; can silently pick your locks and remove your window panes; can coax 


“Tes burglar can get past your burglar alarm. He can break your police communication by 


your dog’s friendship with meat. But there is one unconguerable home guard against which 
the burglar is helpless. It is the new Savage Automatic— the new Engine of Burglar Defense. * 


It shoots 11 shots quick as lightning—no other pocket arm shoots over 9. 


Tt aims easy 


as pointing your forefinger. Nothing can keep your enthusiasm down when you feel the Savage 


working in your own hand, light and steady. 


Even though a novice at shooting, you go on 


putting bullet after bullet into the mark like a crack shot, as fast as you pull the trigger. 


Do you see why the Savage banishes night fear, and day fear of vicious intruders? Do you see 
why great detectives, Wm. J. Burns, Wm. A. Pinkerton, and Walter Duncan carry it? And why 
crack shots like Buffalo Bill, ‘‘ Bat’’ Masterson, Dr. Carver, E. C. Crossman applaud it? 

If you have any trouble getting a Sawage Automatic write us, but get one —quick—and 


get rid of fear. 


SEND FOR THE NEW BOOK—“IT BANISHES FEAR” 


For interestingness and gun information, ‘none such’’ book has ever before been written, 
** Bat’’ Masterson’s famous Gun Fighter book, *‘ The Tenderfoot’s Turn.” 
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Send also for a book which explains about the famous 303 Savage Featherweight, $25, and the 22 cal, Takedown 
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Savage Arms Co., 710 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
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Practically 
speaking, all first-mortgage lighting bonds 
of established companies in growing com- 
munities should be safe for permanent 
investment purposes, the amount outstand- 
ing usually being less than the replacement 
value of the property. If, however, one has 
any doubts, he should surely be safe in 
selecting some first-mortgage issue that 
is followed by a consolidated or refunding 
mortgage issue. This is especially true 
since the great majority of the consoli- 
dated and refunding: issues are likewise 
safe—almost universally so when controlled 
and recommended by established banking 
houses of unquestioned integrity. 

Lighting securities have many advan- 
tages; but I am limited by space to mention 
of only three. First —There isthe steadiness 
of earnings and the fact that the earnings 
are not adversely affected by business de- 
pression. Though electric securities have 
not been outstanding many years, yet gas 
securities have passed through the three 
great depressions of the seventies, eighties 
and nineties. Instead of the earnings of 
these gas companies declining during such 
periods, as did the earnings of nearly all 
railroad and industrial corporations, they 
steadily increased, and electric securities 
would have had the same experience; in 
fact, the earnings of all lighting compa- 
nies are even less dependent on business 
conditions than are the earnings of street- 
railroad companies. 

Second—We have the central control, 
mentioned above, whereby the manager, 
sitting in his office, knows exactly what 
service every customer in the city is re- 
ceiving, insuring the elimination of the 
personal-labor factor. In connection with 
this advantage there is another—namely, 
that lighting companies are not affected by 
strikes, the labor factor being a very unim- 
portant matter. Inthe case ofallsteam and 
street railroads the labor factor is very 
important, not only owing to the effect 
on the public, but also owing to the effect 
on the earnings, as men are continually ask- 
ing for an increase in pay; and, in many 
instances, the labor costs increase at a 
greater rate than the earnings. In the case 
of lighting companies the labor item is 
very small; and not only have the com- 
panies nothing to fear from strikes, but they 
are fully able to meet all legitimate demands 
for increased salaries. This is a very im- 
portant factor and one which is liable to 
become increasingly so as years go on. 


Selecting Public Utility Bonds 


The third distinct advantage of lighting 
and, in fact, all public-utility securities lies 
in the feature that such a company cannot 
become bankrupt and retire from business. 
An industrial or manufacturing corpora- 
tion can at any time close up, and the 
business may become almost a total loss. 
This is one of the reasons why industrial 
bonds are usually not in public favor; in 
fact, the value of industrial securities is 
very dependent upon the energy and con- 
stant vigilance of the management, which 
is continually subject to the keenest com- 
petition. In the case of lighting and other 
public-utility propositions, the courts have 
ruled that the companies cannot arbitrarily 
shut down and go out of business, even if 
their management, for some ulterior mo- 
tive, so desires. The properties must be 
operated by some one and a total loss is 
almost impossible in the case of public 
utilities. 

Of course, when purchasing lighting se- 
curities, great dependence must be placed 
upon the integrity and good will of the 
bondhouse purchasing the same, as it is 
impossible for the investor to inspect the 
franchises, legal proceedings, location of 
plant, local environment, management and 
other factors. The following suggestions, 
however, prepared by a dealer in public- 
utility securities are of interest in closing: 

“Tn selecting bonds of public-utility com- 
panies care should be taken to buy two 
issues, where the total amount of the bond 
issue is limited and outstanding—com- 
monly known as a closed mortgage—and 
is not excessive. The following figures or 
constants may be safely applied in deter- 
mining this point: For gas companies 
alone, the bonded debt should not be over 
fifteen dollars a head; electric-lighting and 
power companies, not over twenty dollars; 
water companies, not over twenty-five dol- 
lars; gas and electric companies combined, 
not over thirty-five dollars; gas, electric 
and water companies combined, not over 
sixty dollars.” 
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No. 281, Winter 
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Sincere 


E who tries to look 

“awfully swagger’’ only 

contrives to look awful— 
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O be well-dressed is to 
be genuine about it— 
_ natural about it—void of 


that sort of clothes — genuine 
all through —all wool all 
through—hand tailored ll 
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swing and drop and drape 
that make a man look distin- 
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“hall-marked” and all marked 
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_ Modes is a picture-book of 
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Sense Nonsense 


Slide Fleming, Slide 


HEN Goff ran against Fleming for 
the governorship of West Virginia 


there was a contest that went before 
a Democratic legislature. The legislature 
was determined to seat Fleming—and did 
seat him—but wanted to do the work in 
an orderly way. Consequenily, for several 
days there were speeches, motions, parlia- 
mentary objections and maneuvers. 
One of the state senators, who came from 
an interior county, knew that Fleming was 


| almost certainly to be seated and wanted 


it done at once. After several days of fuss- 
ing round he got the floor and made this 
speech: 

“Mr. Chairman: What’s the use of all 
this here speechifyin’, argufyin’ an’ parlia- 
mentarifyin’? Ain’t Fleming our candi- 
date? Heare. Then slide him through!” 


Birds of a Feather 


Te THE early days in Oregon, as else- 
where in the West, money was scarce 
and high rates of interest were demanded 
and paid. Over in Eastern Oregon lend- 
ers were frequently able to get as much as 
five per cent a month interest. 

A citizen of Pendleton, who was dying, 
was worried about this. He had a lot of 
money with a banker who was lending it 
at five per cent a month. Still, he knew 
others were doing it, and among the 
number his minister, who had a few thou- 
sands placed with the banker for the same 
advantageous disposal. 

The dying man sent post-haste for the 
minister. 

“Parson,” he said, ‘‘there’s one thing 
worries me. Do you think my chances of 
going to Heaven will be damaged because 
I have been charging five per cent a month 
for my money?” 

The minister didn’t answer for a minute 
or two. Then he said: ‘‘No, brother; I 
think not!” 


Reason Enough 


“T would not seem undutiful,”’ 
Said Able Seaman Blunt. 
“My loyalty is beautiful — 
A highly noble stunt; 
But when they tells me, after dark, 
To dive an’ catch a hungry shark, 
I simply says: ‘I won’t!’” 
Said Able Seaman Blunt. 


“*Tt’s wicked to be mutinous,”’ 
Said Mr. Blunt with zest ; 
“ But when they talks of shootin’ us 
Aw hangin’ all the rest 
Because our highly docile crew 
Won’t kiss the mate an’ hug him too, 
I feels I must protest,” 
Said Mr. Blunt with zest. 


“Nor would I seem too querulous,” 
The Able Seaman said; 
“ But when the Cap would carol us 
Old songs that should be dead, 
Aw’ beat us with tremendous force 
Unless we cheered till we were hoarse, 
It showed him badly bred,” 
The Able Seaman said. 


“T hate to act seditiously,”’ 
The Able Seaman cried ; 
“But when the Captain viciously 
Propelled me over side 
Because I could not rightly trim 
An’ manicure his nails for him, 
Tt really hurt my pride!” 
The Able Seaman cried. 


“That pride is not inordinate,” 
So Mr. Blunt explained. 
“Nor was I insubordinate ; 
But I was greatly pained, 
When I had failed to cure his gout, 
To have the Captain knock me out 
An’ have me bound and chained!” 
So Mr. Blunt explained. 


“ An’ so, though very dutiful,” 
Said Able Seaman Blunt, 
“«T took that ship, with booty full, 
Aw did a pirate stunt; 
I threw the Captain in the sea— 
There’s more I might relate to ye; 
But, just the same, I won't!” 
Said Able Seaman Blunt. 
—Berton Braley. 


Fishing by Lantern Light 


‘AS AN edible product, the bullhead is not | 
to be sneezed at. First you should kill | 


your bullhead by the use of a knife-point 
inthe back of the neck. Then pass the edge 
of the knife round the back of his head, at 
the rear of his side fins. Take hold of the 
edge of the skin with a pair of pinchers and 
you can strip it off in two or three pieces. 
Some nail him to a board for this work. 
The professional fishermen on the Mis- 
sissippi and other large rivers usually hang 
him up by a hook. When the head of the 
bullhead is removed there is not so very 
much of him left; but the remnant, resid- 
uum or net result is a bit of hard, firm, red 
meat which, when fried or used in a 
chowder, is about as good a bit of fish as 
you are apt to get. There is no better fish 
in camp, humble though it be and little 
mentioned in railway literature. 

One time a party of us were out chicken 
hunting on the Iowa prairies in the earlier 
days, and were encamped on the shores of 
a little lake that looked as though it might 
have some sort of fish init. Unfortunately, 
however, the lake was surrounded with a 
fringe of bulrushes which ran out so far as 
to prevent fishing from the shore. It oc- 
curred to some one of the party that we 
might run our wagon out into the lake, 
almost to the edge of the rushes, and use 
that as a fishing platform. We did this, 
climbing into the wagon over the tongue, 
which extended inshore. As the night was 
dark we hung a lantern over the water 
from the tailgate of the wagon and pres- 
ently began to fish, using grouse giblets for 
bait, and each having on his float a tall 
white feather. 

Apparently the light gave notice to all 
the bullheads in that part of the country 
that something was doing. The sport, 
which began on a moderate scale, increased 
steadily; for, so far as we could learn, no 
one ever had fished for any sort of fish 
thereabout. We sat high and dry on the 
reversed wagonseats and had what seemed 
to us considerable sport, watching our tall 
white feathers swim out toward the edge of 
the lantern’s circle of light. Little by 
little the floor of the wagonbox was covered 
with a dark mass of amiable and unpro- 
testing bullheads. Had we been provided 
with sideboards for the wagon, no doubt we 
could have heaped them up even as the 
farmer does his corn in huskingtime. Some 
time past midnight we took up the lantern, 
closed the tailgate of the wagon, climbed 
ashore on the wagontongue and went to 
bed. In the morning we backed the team 
into the water alongside the wagontongue, 
hitched up and drew our load of fish ashore. 
How many there were let us not undertake 
to say, for this is no fish story; but could 
you have donethat with trout, or salmon, or 
bass, or pike, or tuna, or yellowtail, or alba- 
core, or bluefish, or tarpon—or any other 
of the most prized species of our game 
fishes of salt water or fresh? Certainly 
not. 

In his class, the bullhead is the prince of 
all fishes. In this selfish and materialistic 
age he shines forth the one example alike 
of simplicity, dignity and fairmindedness. 
We may look forward to a long future of 
happy association with him. As he was the 
companion of our fathers and our grand- 
fathers, so will he continue to be the gentle 
playmate of our sons and grandsons. 


Not Posted 


CERTAIN local boss in West Virginia 

politics always controlled his delega- 
tions to the conventions, and the delegates 
voted the way he told them to—and not 
until he did tell them. 

At one convention a delegate presented 
a resolution that the boss favored but had 
not heard about soon enough to post his 
delegates as to how they should vote on it. 

The chairman of the convention put the 
question: ‘‘All in favor of this resolution 
say aye.” 

There were a few ayes, and the boss’ 
delegates looked at him inquiringly. See- 
ing that he would not have time to pass the 
word and wanting the resolution passed, he 
dashed down the aisle toward the chair- 
man, waving his hands and shouting: 

“Don’t put the negative! Don’t put 
the negative! I did that once and got ina 
hell of a fix.” 
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* some supreme happiness is won or | 
_ plexion that is clearer, cleaner and | 
/ is surely — sometime, 


= somehow—going to reward you with 
_ something dear to your mind or heart. 
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Part ea eae of 1912 Panel. 
“Your Face is Your 
Fortune” 


In the life of every man and woman 


Now ready. 


Es 
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lost by personal appearance. A com- | 
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more wholesome than the average | 
somewhere, 


Likewise, a neglected complexion 
will just so surely work against you. 


In a million families, men and women 
are happier today because Pompeian has 
added to the value of their personal appear- 
ance. Sometime, somewhere, somehow 
will come the wish that you had used 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


But you can’t “ wish on” a good complexion. 
Now is the time to begin. Discover. how 
Pompeian cleanses, refreshes, improves and 
invigorates.the skin; how it exercises the 
muscles of the face, stimulates the circulation 
and creates a fine skin-health. A short use of 
Pompeian will surprise you and your friends. 
A test will prove this. Make the test. Some- 
time, somewhere, somehow you will be glad that 
your faceis really your fortune. ‘Don’t envya 
good complexion; use Pompeian and have one.”’ 
Sold by all dealers, but you can try before you 


baa 
"Y* 1912 Art Calendar 


of this charming “‘Pompeian Beauty” sent with 
each trial jar. Size 32 in. by 8 in., an ideal panel 
for framing (calendar at bottom, but can be cut off 
without injuring picture). Reproduced in exqui- 
site colors (dark red and gold) from original $1000 
painting by Carle Blenner, painter of beautiful 
women. 

Trial Jar and 1912 Art Calendar both sent for 
10c (stamps or coin). This is a rare chance to 
get atrial jar of the most popular face cream and 
also a copy of the most popular Art Calendar. 
Clip coupon before you forget it. 


Magazines and Books for Library Slips (onein each package). 
Cut along this line, fill in and mail today. 

BRSVBWBASBSVVSeVSesSessSeseSeeSeSESeSeeeeesusesae 

The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen — Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin) for which 
please send me a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream and 
a 1912 ‘‘Pompeian Beauty’’ Art Calendar, 
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Address 


City State. 
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GLENROY TENBY 


ARROW COLLARS 


are favored by men who are 
who, in their dress, impart an 1f 


There is an ARRow Cotzar for every 
taste, every face and every occasion. 15c each 2 for 25¢ 


Send for Proper Dress and EvENING ATTIRE, two good books on fashion, by an authority. 
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MARGATE 


» CLUE! IT SHIRTS | 


With the trend of fashion, and 
Nn of distinguished individuality. 


Enough of the shirt appears to show that: 


| it is a color-fast perfectly fitting CLuerr. $1. 50 and up 
CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, Makers, 457 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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What makes your dinner 
a success? 


NOWY linen, delicate china, 

shining silver and glassware 
correctly placed, and your own 
evident enjoyment and ease in 
knowing that your dinner is 
exactly right. 


That’s the beauty of 


Fi i 
OUP 


It is right. And you know that 
you are right in offering it. 


Your most critical guest—silendly 
critical of course—appreciates this 
perfect soup at the first taste; and 
approves and enjoys your whole 
dinner more because of this appe- 
tizing course. 

No one ever ate better soup. No 
amount of money and care can pro- 
duce better. And you can verify 
this sweeping assertion at our risk. 
If you are not completely satisfied 
the grocer refunds your money. 


Why put it off? Why not learn 
the facts today 2 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon  Printanier 


Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
Just add hot water, bring S< hy eae 
to a boil, and serve. ——— 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosrepH CampBeLL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


‘*Roses and buttercups feed, 
I know, 
On sunshine, earth and air. 
And I think my blushing 
dimples grow 
From Campbell’s luscious 
fare.”” 
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poor judgment, the lack of judgment, 

the general shiftlessness of judgment, 
so often displayed in regard to their own 
affairs by men of business acumen who 
earn excellent salaries by using excellent 
judgment for other people. Many a man 
who is conscientious, brilliant and pains- 
taking when the interests of an employer 
are concerned is the very reverse of pains- 
taking, brilliant or conscientious in regard 
to his own interests, especially the kind of 
interests that most materially affect the 
permanent prosperity of his family. And 
where it is not positive lack of judgment 
that is to blame it is something much 
worse—a general neglect and inattention, 
as if the interests of one’s own family were 
of practically no concern —and this often in 
the case of men who are ready and eager 
to give endless care and attention to the 
interests of others! 

I have seen this kind of thing so often, and 
so often have seen disastrous results, that 
I will set down some of the cases that have 
come under my personal knowledge; for 
this class of fatal business inattention or 
heedlessness must be startlingly common. 
A cobbler’s children, as the ancient proverb 
has it, are ill shod. 

A year ago a man died who had been 
earning a salary of seven thousand dollars. 
His employers had admired the ability 
with which he watched every detail of the 
business in their behalf. His mind had been 
constantly alert to seize upon every oppor- 
tunity to make better money forthem. He 
was a student of up-to-date methods and 
carried on his work with a quiet exactitude 
that enabled him to master any situation 
that arose. He lived in excellent but not 
extravagant style, and no one could have 
doubted that he looked after his own 
affairs with the same skill that he showed 
in behalf of his employers. It should be 
added that he had unusual opportunities to 
watch the inside workings of various corpo- 
rations and even the beginnings of some that 
became remarkably prosperous, and that 
his work for his employers was not of a 
kind to take so many hours daily as to 
weary him and give him no chance for time 
and thought for his own affairs. 

He was very reticent about his own 
finances even with his wife, except that he 
let her know the amount of his salary, and 
said that he was saving annually more than 
a quarter of it. She had no doubt, there- 
fore, that he had a big sum of money ex- 
cellently invested; and when he suddenly 
died, leaving her with two little girls and a 
boy to care for, she believed that she was a 
fairly well-to-do woman. 


Nioveriuae is more surprising than the 


Careless Disposition of Money 


What she discovered concerning the actual 
state of her finances, however, was discon- 
certing. Her husband’s main saving con- 
sisted of a sum of twenty thousand dollars, 
and this was lying in a bank and drawing 
only three and a half per cent interest. 
The widow, who had always had her ques- 
tionings so repressed that she had come to 
a humble acquiescence in her husband’s 
belief in her utter business incapacity, found 
that this very bank was paying four and a 
half per cent on such deposits as were left 
with an agreement that they should remain 
untouched for a year. She at once gave 
the required assurance and the money was 
entered on the new basis. 

It seems that the husband had always 
had what amounted to a superstition in 
favor of hoarding money in a bank—he had 
the tucking-away habit. To him it seemed 
better to put money into even a poor bank 
than into excellent outside investments. 
He had never stopped to realize that bank 
corporations are like any other corpora- 
tions, either good or bad, depending upon 
their capital and management —that is, he 
had never stopped to realize this for his 
own capital, although he knew it well 
enough in regard to the capital of others. 

In another bank was sixteen thousand 
dollars drawing only three per cent interest. 
This sum, acting under the helpful advice 
of the cashier of the bank itself, she used 
in the purchase of first mortgages on excel- 
lent property, and secured on the sum an 
income of six per cent. 

She had a dread of anything like danger- 
ous speculation, for she was a woman with 
three dependent children. Therefore she 


was not in the least tempted toward com- 
panies that alluringly offered ten or twelve 
per cent, because her business instinct told 
her that if a company paying ten per cent 
is safely established, its stock can only be 
bought at such a rate above par as will not 
give more than, say, six per cent. to the in- 
vestor, and that ifit is not safely established 
it is not the kind of thing for people to go 
into who cannot afford to lose if things 
turn out badly. 

As a result of these changes the widow’s 
income was added to at once—an increase 
that came from the exercise of ordinary 
business judgment by a woman without 
business training. It was small enough 
even then for bringing up a family that had 
been run with a larger income, but it was 
enough to get along with modestly. 

There had been a few thousand dollars 
besides, and these—as if to add a final iron- 
ical touch—were found to be invested, not 
in the good companies that the man knew 
of, but in wild-cat concerns that had never 
paid a dollar in dividends and probably 
never would. 


Lax Household Finances 


I once knew a specialist in business organ- 
ization, a man whose profession was that 
of launching new businesses or putting 
decrepit businesses on their feet. To him 
the knowledge of every detail of business 
management had become so absolutely 
familiar as to be mere matter of course. 

His earnings were large, but his mode 
of living and his extravagant hospitality 
sometimes frightened his wife. But when- 
ever she tried to talk with him on any 
business affair of their own, whenever she 
attempted to lead him into any discussion 
of their own concerns or suggested holding 
their expenditures to a known and certain 
sum each month, he would only say, partly 
in-jest but much more in earnest: ‘Oh! 
Spare me vulgar details!’’ He would not 
even accept her offer to keep an item- 
ized account of the outgo. ‘‘Women don’t 
know anything of business,” he would say; 
“they should pay attention to their homes.”’ 

Expenses continued, bills began to pile 
up, and in spite of the man’s big earnings 
bankruptcy proceedings supervened. Upon 
investigation it was found that his personal 
affairs were in a hopeless muddle; and that 
he to whom order and system had appar- 
ently been the very law of nature, had used 
neither system nor order for himself. As a 
result both he and his wife had to pay the 
price of financial carelessness. 

I knew a man who was earning ten thou- 
sand dollars a year for a lumber company. 
Nothing was too good for him or his wife. 
He was a splendid business man, and the 
company for which he worked would with- 
out doubt have continued to raise his salary 
steadily on account of his good work for 
them. At the age of thirty-five he died, 
and when his affairs were looked into it was 
found that there was no money to pay even 
the current bills of butcher and baker and 
therent. His friends paid the bills, and his 
wife is now washing other women’s hair 
for a living. 

A widow who had found herself faced 
with the problem of raising a family of 
young children gradually made herself into 
an efficient business woman in the handling 
and reinvesting of property that her hus- 
band had left her. Her judgment and 
opportunities were for real estate, and she 
made a success through careful study of 
real-estate locations and values, supple- 
mented by close personal application to col- 
lections, repairs and general management. 

Her son developed into a thoroughly 
capable business man who was flatteringly 
advanced by his firm. As he gathered 
money for his own investments he showed 
that he had inherited a family liking for 
real estate. But no success came of it. He 
selected property that he might have known 
would not go up in value. He repeatedly 
clung to holdings after they had reached 
their climax in value, and then bitterly 
watched as the buildings deteriorated and 
prices sank. To repairs and collections he 
devoted but a very limited amount of time, 
and so lost money even on such real estate 
as was really good; and there were constant 
deficits to make up from the savings from 
his salary. 

Throughout, however, his services for his 
employers continued to be excellent, in 
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At last you can have what y, 
want—an all-day cereal food. 
Rich — delightful — oats flavor 
Our own particular process 
milling — curing— packing, does | 
—you can taste the difference 

: 


Nationat Oats Co. — 
Address: ST. LOUIS 


Three Big Mills: 
East St. Louis 
Cedar Rapids 


Peoria 
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EARL & WILS( 
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PYRO 28¢3ifor 
ones’ LAMP. 


* Give same light as three electric bulbs. | 
No wicks to trim, chimneys to clean. 


: Cook eve 
Pyro Stoves Cheaper than 
No dust or ashes; no hot kitchens > 

Write for Particulars of Special Off 


52) The Alcohol Utilities Co., 40 E. 21st St.,N 


You Are Missing 
Something Good 


= have not learned some of the good 


merican dishes which are made with 
oulds’ Macaroni and Spaghetti. Distrust 
_ je foreign kind if you will, that is no reason 
tu should deprive your family of this 

»petizing and valuable food. 
Where Foulds’ is made we are all Ameri- 
mand we observe those rules of sanitation 
ad cleanliness that you do in your own 
 dykitchen. The American grown Durum 
heat and the modern scientific methods 
ie have developed during our 20 years of 
“perience, give Foulds’ the flavory, firm 
ad tender qualities which distinguish it 
: _ ordinary macaroni and spaghetti. 
i Foulds’ is never sold in bulk, but always 
i the clean American way, in triple sealed 
“jickages that protect it from uncleanness 
the way from our clean factory to your 
eankitchen. You can distinguish Foulds’ 
pm the foreign made by the yellow package 
vith the red band. 
Serve this American food often. There 
_4@ many ways to prepare it, many com- 
jonplace dishes that it improves appetiz- 
igly. It is the best substitute for high 
yiced vegetables; with its help meat and 
pultry, or their leftovers, go twice as far, 
ad reduce living costs that much. 
Here is a simple recipe that you can 
jake the chief dish of a luncheon, dinner or 
dipper, and no one will ever question the 
sence of both meat and potatoes. It is 

cially good for the children’s evening 
al—no “bad dreams” will follow, no 
jatter how much they eat. 

_ Spaghetti with Hard Boiled 
_ Eggs and White Sauce 
Ieeentp breaking the sticks, boil and drain a 


e-cent package of Foulds’ Spaghetti as directed 
_ id arrange on a very hot platter. Have ready 
_ te whites of three hard-boiled eggs cut in strips. 
ut these with the Spaghetti and pour over it a 
(‘pful of the white sauce. Grate the yolks of the 
(gs over the top of the dish and set in the ovena 
iv moments until well heated; then serve. 

To make ‘‘White Sauce” as called for in this 
itipe, cook together a tablespoonful of flour or 
(tnstarch and two of butter until they bubble, 
loothing out all lumps. Add a cupful of milk 
d stir until smooth and thick; season to taste 
th salt and black or red pepper. 

Sn’t that recipe worth saving and trying right 
{on? Wouldn't you like to have forty-two others 
St as practical? Drop us a postal and we will 
‘nd you free a copy of the Americanized Macaroni 
d Spaghetti Cook Book. 
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astonishing contrast to his positively stupid 
services for himself. In a city of rapid 
growth and of steadily increasing real- 
estate values—a city of unusual opportu- 
nities for money-making—he showed so 
little Judgment as to select houses in loca- 
tions where it was practically certain that 
there would be no advance at all. 

_A particularly clever young man owned 
his own home, which happened to be located 
in an unattractive part of the city. He de- 
cided that it was desirable to have a place 
in the suburbs, for the sake of his wife and 
children, and so he bought a small place 
at a point some miles away, for occupancy 
during two or three months of each year. He 
rather preened himself on hisself-sacrificing 
spirit, for it was really almost a hardship 
to take the long ride out each evening and 
start back so early each morning. 

_“T should like a better location in the 
city and I should like a better location in 
the country, but those two places together 
represent quite as much capital as I can 
put into homes,” he said. 

He had won a reputation for clever 
business ideas, and so the friend to whom 
he said this looked at him in considerable 
surprise. 

“At how much do you estimate the two 
places?” he asked. 

“Ten thousand for the place in the city 
and four thousand for the one in the 
country,” was the reply. 

“And isn’t it a fact that neither of 
them is in a particularly fine location and 
that neither of them can be expected to 
increase much in value?”’ 

This was reluctantly admitted; and the 
friend continued: 

“Every day, going to your country 
place, you pass through the nearer suburb 
of B. There the houses stand well apart, 
the site is high and the air is fine, there are 
trees and flowers galore, there are the most 
delightful people, and the prices are stead- 
ily mounting. For fourteen thousand dol- 
lars, the price of your two indifferent and 
non-advancing properties, you could buy 
there to excellent advantage. You would 
then have an ideal all-year-round home, 
better for your family from every point of 
view, and at the same time you would have 
a property that would year by year be earn- 
ing money by accretion of value. Isn’t 
that all true?” 

The man pondered for a little. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
he said; ‘‘that is all true. I didn’t realize 
it, but it’s all true.” 

“In other words, you are one of the men 
who won’t work for themselves,’’ concluded 
the friend. 


: Shortsighted Buying 


One reason why so many men are ready 
to act brilliantly for others, but not for 
themselves, is that when they are judging 
and acting for others the risk is not their 
own, and the matters are not such as affect 
directly their own pocketbooks. 

Many a man can judge wisely and far- 
sightedly from the very reason that his 
judgment is not swayed by nervous fear 
of personal loss. 

I knew arising young man who had op- 
portunity to buy a home of his own at what 
seemed, and was, a decided bargain, but he 
hesitated because it involved a larger in- 
vestment than he liked to contemplate. 
“Twelve thousand dollars is more than 
IT can afford,” he said, ‘‘and even then I 
should have to take most of it on a mort- 
gage.” : < 

“How much rent are you paying now? 

“Sixty-five dollars a month.” 

“And what interest would you have to 
pay on the mortgage?”’ 

“T ean get it at a low rate—only five per 
cent.” The city where the young man 
lived was situated in the Kast. — 

“Rive per cent on the entire twelve 
thousand would be only six hundred a year. 
Add taxes and repairs and the total cost 
would be just about equal to your pres- 
ent rent. And you would have a home of 
your own, steadily increasing in value and 
thus working for you instead of for your 
landlord.” 

It was just another of the cases that one 
sees on every hand, where capable men are 
unable to visualize their own personal 
problems with clarity of mind. 
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Ask any bank or 
business house 
in Ft. Atkinson 
about the farm. 


If you don’t know about Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausages, and don’t live out in 
the country where you can make your 
own sausages, then we don’t know 
where you are going to get real farm 
sausages. 

Our sausages are real farm sausages, 
made on a farm by farm people in a 
farm way. We don’t make them 


all the year ’round, but only during 
the cold weather months, and we 
make up only enough each day to fill 


that day’s orders. Our recipe is older 
than the State of Wisconsin. It came 
down to us from a New England 
grandmother who had never heard of 
anything going into sausages but the 
choicest parts of little milk-fed pigs, 
home-ground spices and pure salt. 


We haven’t varied from that recipe in over a score 
of years.. And we doall our work right at home with 
the help of our neighbors who come to our assistance 


during the busy season. 


The flavor of our sausages 


is undeniably and unmistakably the true farm flavor, 
the kind that are made to eat and not to sell. 


If you live in any of these cities you can telephone now 
for a delivery of our sausages, and you will get them fresh. 


New York City 

Park & Tilford 
Chicago 

Rockwood Brothers 

Stanton & Co. 

L. G. Kunze 
Cleveland 

P.'C. O'Brien’ Co. 5 
Pittsburgh 


Geo. K. Stevenson & Co. 


Detroit 
G. & R. McMillan Co. 


Buffalo 
Faxon, Williams & Faxon 
Henry Ziemer & Co. 


Portland, Ore. 
L. Mayer & Co. 
St. Louis 
Faust’s Fulton Market 
Kansas City 
Guernsey & Murray 
Wiedenmann Bros. 
Geo. G. Croner 
Omaha : 
Gladstone Bros. 
Spokane 
Greenough Bros. 
Spokane Table Sup. Co. 


Cincinnati 


Robert J. McCombs 


Washington 
Golden & Co. 


Seattle 
Augustine & Kyer 


Louisville 
Zapp & Short 


Our sausages are sold and for the most part delivered on standing orders by the best 
grocers in every city. This list is only a wee part of our regular dealers—write us and 
we'll tell you where you can get them in your town. Ask your grocer first and if he does 
not sell Jones Dairy Farm Sausages and thinks he is unable to get them for you, write 


direct to us. 


We will arrange to supply you direct. 


We also sell old-fashioned green- 


hickory-smoked hams and bacon, sure-enough maple syrup, and other things, all told 
about in our booklet which also contains a lot of recipes for old home cooking that the 


French never heard of. 


Ask for it and we'll send it to you. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm, Box 605, Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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Continuation 
Schools 


[E THE classes of the industrial con- 


Ten Thousand Openings 


ZY dh dc | 
SOB) 


Nd 
tinuation schools of Munich a skillful | SH 
workman in the trade carries on the in- whl 


for Enterprising Men 
In New Grand Trunk Pacific Towns | 1 eric ittetaice | 
ee SEE, 


Western Canada is in the throes of the greatest railway ||| tion being given’ by specially trained 


Gt , “| nth 


development in all history. The Grand Trunk : teachers from the elementary schools. 
Pacific, which in 1913 will complete its All-Canadian |. _The course in business correspondence : 
transcontinental line, is already completed from Win- |g. aims to enable the pupil to compose the No breakin g ins 
nipeg to the Rocky Mountains, and is building hun- most important pieces of writing arising in C i 
dreds of miles of branch lines, tapping millions of acres business life and to fill out the usual busi- Florsheim shoes made ‘| 
of the richest wheat land in the world. ness toring: The conse is practical and over Natural Shape’’ lasts | 
—Land that produced this year a 200,000,000 bushel comprehensive, including private corre- : | 
wheat crop. spondence, letters concerning conditions of insure ease, comfort and i 
It is answering the cry of the farmers for adequate |, buying and selling, and communications perfect fit from the first day. 
market facilities by planting more than dealing with debts. _ a 
100 N T, The course in hygiene and civics deals Ask your dealer or send amount 
ew lowns 2 with problems of health, behavior, ques- to cover cost and express charges 
throughout ‘‘ The Kingdom of Wheat.”’ These 100 vigorous tions arising in trade, in the community and [We WU bale R aaa 
new towns on the new lines of the Grand Trunk : and state, and strives to develop an insight dealer fill your order, 
rbingdecbn Aes eld taecl tol cigereneccedpa: into the necessary (Monon aa ese aaIan Eo 
bois Gages and professions. : id Bere ake adie a herent As deals Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 i 
They want general stores, drug stores, hard- = with the asec the in Cae 2 eg a 
ware stores, grocery stores, dry goods stores, meat ization of industry, apprenticeship, rights Write for our free booklet “The 
markets, banks, shoe stores, barber shops, laun- : ; . and duties of journeymen and masters, Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,”” 
dries, furniture stores, bakeries, carpenter shops, : : protection of workers, factory inspection, showing styles that are different. 
ee and feed stores, implement stores, tinsmiths, |f %, eee taxation, organization of the district, of } 
confectioners, hotels, amusement enterprises suny a Bavaria, of the German Empire, colonies ° 
blacksmiths—a// lines of business found in any ce Sa; is trade, commerce, and ‘soon! eee “ The Florsheim Shoe Company 


live town. They offer fine opportunities to school a 2 Chicago U.S.A, 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, clerks, bookkeepers. Drawing includes constructive and free- : f " 


They need armies of carpenters, bricklayers, stone masons, hand drawing. In the constructive draw- Ha i 
plumbers, electricians, mechanics, laborers—skilled or How Towne Grow in ing the pupils are trained to make a sketch The Hi 
unskilled, Western Canada drawn to scale from a given model, and then e€riippo 


° Caen 10 towns grew 500% in 1910 a working drawing of the same, as well as The extreme of high toes 
What You Will Find in Western Canada 7 400%, , — 


“66 A 
: : to read correctly a preparatory working 

A splendid public school system, good churches, good neighbors 2200S: * 300% “* “ A * : ; 
(mostly Americans), finest railways in the world, up-to-date news- drawing in detail. The freehand drawing 


papers, excellent mail facilities, telephones, good roads, fine climate. aims at producing good taste in the pupil 


Learn What These Towns Offer You 12°20vernment and the railroads are and at developing artistic perception of 


behind this great development, and cf . * 
affairs are moving fast. The Era of Town-Building in Western Canada presents opportunities poe ae Oe “a oe se pupil to . 
that may never again be yours. You owe it to yourself to look into the matter now. Ask for the eeling for style and to give the power o 


book, ‘“‘A Chain of Opportunities in Western Canada Towns.” clear representation. 
In writing for further particulars, give your name and address, state your business, profession or The shop instruction stands in the 
trade, give your age and state whether married or single. These facts will be of assistance to us in middle point of all this instruction It is 
(7) advising you where to go. Address vue ¢ . . 5 : e 
divided into instruction in the materials 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY and tools and into real shopwork. The 


GULRYLEY Gammictionet, Room 300, Union Station, WINNIPEG, CANADA pupil is trained in the technic of the work 
and is instructed in the physical and me- 


chanical principles involved in the various 
tools used by him, and the structure and 
preparation of the materials employed in 
the trade. 

One of my first visits in Munich was to 
a drawing class of locksmiths’ apprentices. 
The class was beginning the last year’s 
work and numbered twenty-four. The 
teacher presented to the pupils two or 


FEAR A BENJAMIN” bess made Ha EL Be INE aren ess 


H They mare ee to as original ee 
ings of these articles, keeping in mind the 
whether it be an Overcoat or use for which they were intended and the 
S F h b i peer ae, must Manes io be useful, but 
gratifying their individual tastes as to 
a uil, t e name sym O1IZES shape, size and ornamentation of the draw- j 
° ings. They must further remember that 
the highest grade clothes— they had to construct in the shop the Demand more than style. De- Vip 
articles drawn. Some hints were given by mand Quality. When you pay ™~ 
h bi h the teacher as to possible variations in the 25c for 2 collars, you are entitled to Linen 
garments that combine the form and a few models were shown, but lars, but you don’t get linen unless you 
A sa Wf rare vere not 1 ners the pune ceudeory || Barker Brand 
: ANTED LINEN COLLARS — 
most advanced development of tailoring and observed the pupils’ work. “No two 2 for 25e 
4 A ‘ : F drawings were alike. Some were good an They are the only Warranted | 
some not so good. The class had three A» Linen Collars at that price | 
skill, with the choicest fabrics of English some not so goed. | The laa had Yates iON ioe 
° after which they went to the shop to work oeoh;)) fit than any other brand. G 
and American looms. them out in metal. I was unable to see if |e y fede’ math. af gee 


these boys in the shop, but saw specimens 
of very creditable work done in the school 


f SUITS and OVERCOATS at $20.00 up. shops. 
DRESS and TUXEDO SUITS at $35.00 up. The pupils were furnished drawing paper 
MOTOR APPAREL, WAISTCOATS and by the teacher at a cost of one-fourth of a 
other BENJAMIN specialties at correspondingly cent a sheet. Ordinary pencils were used 
ae etic in the drawing. The pupils seemed younger 
4 beet than they said they were, but I was assured 
that no pupils were admitted to the school 
Should you be unable to find a BENJAMIN except on official evidence of age. About 
ie: ee : eighty per cent were said to have com- 
clothier in your vicinity write to us for infor- pleted the eighth grade. The hours of in- 


struction of these pupils were from seven 

A. M. to seven P. M., with one hour’s inter- 

mission between twelve and one o’clock 

and a short intermission of fifteen minutes 
in both forenoon and afternoon. In some 

Benjamin ef Gh cases the pupils come two half days on 
different days of the week. 

NEW YOR K : Another interesting day was spent in the a . 

; commercial continuation school for boys, Specify Silencer equipment on your new 

a school with an enrolment last year of | | Ghscts fhe muzzle Mast preventing reper nels a 

twelve hundred pupils. There is also, in anywhere, Attaches to any rifle. Write make, mod ig 

Munich, a commercial school of secondary | | Gyn"sipvort tile (eiving dealer's name). We will 16S 

grade for boys, a commercial school and a 

commercial continuation school for girls. 


mation and book of New York fashions. 


SAFETY 


| “fhe any-angle razor’ 


will do everything 
_ that this razor 
will do 


HE blade of the old- 
fashioned razor, in the 
{| barber’s hand, meets the 
|beard atan angle. That’s why 
| is razor cuts clean and smooth. 
| The Young Safety Razor is in- 
stantly adjustable at any angle; a 
| ouch of the finger turns the blade. 
| | That is why it gives a shave 
| is smooth and as clean as does 
| He old-fashioned straight razor 
| nthe hands of an expert barber. 


b 
| c ty the diagonal stroke shave 
| vith a Young Safety Razor. You 
| ill find the blade as keen and 
| 'S smooth-cutting as the finest 
| empered steel, carefully ground, 
oned and stropped can be. You 
| vill find the razor itself the light- 
| st, handiest, simplest and most 
| (ccurately balanced of any you 
| 


lave ever used. The price of 
||he Young Safety Razor outfit, 
| ncluding 12 blades, is $2.50. 
a: 
_ 30 Days Free Trial 
jet this razor from your dealer, or from us if 
our dealer does not carry it. Try it for 30 
lays, If hs do not find il the best razor you 
er used, return it and your money will be 


ef nded 
y OUNG SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
i | Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Passing of the Locomotive 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ago it changed the suburban service of its 
lines from the south up into Rochester from 
steam to electric. More recently it has 
tried a third method—by organizing an 
entirely separate trolley company to build 
an overhead trolley road paralleling its main 
line from Waverly, New York, to Corning, 
New York. In some stretches this new 
trolley road is built on the right-of-way of 
the Erie’s main line. 

The Erie people have certainly preferred 
to conduct their electrification experi- 
ments in outlying lines of comparatively 
slight traffic rather than to commit them- 
selves to a great electrification problem in 
their congested territory round New York 
and make some blunder that could be 
rectified only at a cost of many millions of 
dollars. That seems good sense, and the 
Pennsylvaniafollowedthesame plan. While 
its great new station in New York was still 
a matter of engineers’ blueprints, it began 
practical experiments with electric traction 
in the flat southern portion of New Jersey. 
It owned a section of line ideally situated in 
every respect for such experiments—its 
original and rather indirect route from 
Camden to Atlantic City, which had since 
been more or less superseded by a shorter 
“air-line’”’ route. The third rail was in- 
stalled and the new line became at once 
popular for suburban traffic in and out of 
Philadelphia and for the great press of 
local traffic between Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City. Of the success of that move 
on the part of the Pennsylvania there has 
never been the slightest question. Regular 
trains have been operated for several years 
over this route at a high rate of speed, and 
not the slightest difficulty has been found in 
maintaining the schedules. 

Nowhere has the substitution of the 
electric locomotive for the steam, however, 
worked greater comfort for the railroad 
passenger —to say nothing of increasing 
the factor of safety—than in long tunnels. 
The Baltimore & Ohio, which was a 
pioneer among the steam railroads in the 
use of electric locomotives, began to use 
them in 1896 in its great tunnel which 
pierces the very foundation of Baltimore. 
That system, once adopted, became per- 
manent. What was at one time a fearful 
summer experience between Camden Sta- 
tion and Mount Royal Station in that city 
has become merely a pleasant novelty. 


Electric Tunnel Trains 


What was done at Baltimore has been 
done twice under the Detroit River. The 
Grand Trunk passed underneath that 
stream in 1890 by a single-track tunnel six 
thousand feet in length, in which for seven- 
teen years both freight and passenger trains 
were hauled by special locomotives fitted 
for the burning of anthracite coal. Though 
these engines rendered rather satisfactory 
service, it was found desirable to substitute 
electric locomotives for them in order to re- 
move the limitations of haulage capacity 
in the tunnel; for it is a known fact that 
electric trains can be operated much more 
rapidly and also more closely together than 
steam trains. The change obviated the 
danger and inconvenience due to loco- 
motive gases in the tunnel. The electric 
locomotives first went into service in 
February, 1908. The tunnel is now clean, 
well lighted and safe to work in; and trains 
of much greater length than before can be 
hauled, thus relieving the congestion in the 
freight yards on both sides of the river. 
Similarly electric locomotives have be- 
come the tractive power in the great new 
tunnel which the Michigan Central has 
just completed under the Detroit River at 
Detroit, and in the Cascade Tunnel, where 
the Great Northern Railroad pierces one 
of the great ranges of the Western Divide. 
The Cascade Tunnel is interesting from the 
fact that it is entirely built upon a heavy 


grade of 1.7 per cent for its length of more 


thanthree miles. Thesteam locomotives are 
cut out from the service, while on the heavy 
upgrade of the tunnel an electric locomotive 
of tremendous pulling power will carry 
eyen the heaviest freights through the bore 
at an average speed of fifteen miles an hour. 
These Cascade Tunnel locomotives are the 
only ones in the country taking alternating 
current at triple phase and at the tremen- 
dous voltage of sixty-six hundred directly 
from an overhead trolley wire. And that will 
bring us to another consideration of this 
question of the delivery of power. 


The most recent of tunnel installations 
has just been completed in the greatest of 
all American bores—the Hoosac Tunnel. 
This famous tube, four and three-quarters 
miles in length, that took twenty years to 
build and cost twenty million dollars and 
some two hundred lives, lent itself .very 
readily to the skill of the electrical engineer, 
with the result that the Boston & Maine 
system now finds the greatest impediment 
to the operation of its main line to the West 
entirely removed. 

The earlier installations were all what is 
known as direct current. The power is 
brought directly from the dynamos in the 
powerhouses and by means of the third 
rail or overhead trolley it is delivered to 
the motors of the locomotives of the cars. 
Some years ago, however, the larger of the 
distinctively electric railroads found that, 
for great current demands over a large dis- 
tributing district, this system was expen- 
sive and impracticable; that, for the chief 
thing, for carrying a long-distance current 
it required copper cables so large astto;be of 
very great cost. So some of these} with the 
aid of the electrical manufacturers, experi- 
mented and developed the alternating cur- 
rent of high voltage and low amperage, 
which is capable of being carried to distant 
transforming or sub-stations and there re- 
duced to low voltage and high amperage. 


The Alternating Current 


This alternating-current system, because of 
its great operating economies, is rapidly be- 
coming the standard for the city railroad 
systems of metropolitan communities, as 
well as for the great trunkline interurban 
roads that are beginning to gridiron the 
country. The New Haven Railroad, when 
it first began to electrify its extensive sub- 
urban service into the city of New York, 
was the first to bring it to the service of a 
standard steam road, and by a clever 
adaptation of its locomotives was able to 
bring a single-phase alternating current 
directly to them at the enormously high 
voltage of eleven thousand, without the 
use of transforming stations or direct- 
current transmission. After some fear- 
fully disappointing experiments at the 
outset the New Haven system has finally 
proved the worth of its alternating cur- 
rent, and the road will soon be engaged in 
erecting its overhead transmission con- 
struction all the way from Stamford—the 
present terminal of the electric service—to 
New Haven, seventy-two miles distant 
from New York. Within ten years its 
heavy New York and Boston traffic will 
probably be handled entirely by electricity; 
and the run of two hundred and thirty-two 
miles will be made without difficulty in 
four hours or even less. 

At present the steam locomotives of 
these trains and the other trains that serve 
almost all of New England are detached 
from the inbound movement at Stamford, 
and the remaining thirty-three-mile run 
into the Grand Central Station is made 
behind a powerful electric locomotive. The 
process is, of course, reversed on outbound 
trains. For the twelve miles from Wood- 
lawn into tne Grand Central the run is 
made over the tracks of the Harlem divi- 
sion of the New York Central Railroad, 
which uses direct current at a voltage of six 
hundred and fifty, and third-rail instead 
of overhead transmission. The wonderful 
adaptability of the alternating current is 
shown not in the fact that a change must 
be made from overhead trolley to third 
rail—for that is merely a slight mechanical 
problem—but in the fact that a locomotive 
hauling a heavy train can, without a great 
slacking of speed, change from receiving 
an alternating current of eleven thousand 
volts to receiving a direct current of six 
hundred and fifty volts. Outbound it re- 
verses the process. ° 

The necessity of clearing out the smoke- 
filled Park Avenue Tunnel approach to the 
Grand Central Station brought both the 
New York Central, its owner, and the New 
Haven, its tenant, to electric traction for 
terminal and suburban service at New 
York. The New York Central’s system, 
as has already been stated, is direct current, 
and it is supplied from great powerhouses 
in the suburban district. ‘Through trains 
are hauled in and out of the station by 
electric locomotives, while suburban trains, 
which make their roundtrip runs entirely 


Distinctive 


The effect of a 
Triangle Madras Col- 
lar is both pleasing 
and smart. . It is just 
enough out of the 
ordinary to appeal to 
the discriminating— 
yet is not inany sense 
conspicuous. 

Every man who 
seeks individuality 
will buy this new 
collar. 


MADRAS 
COLLARS 


15c each—2 for 25c 


are made of the finest white ma- 
dras with stripes of the same white 
material running horizontally and 
are laundered with the regular 


stiff finish. 
Two Heights 


City Club 2% in. 
Lotus Club 2% in. 


Quarter Sizes 


They embody all the exclusive 
features of our Triangle 5-PLY 
Collars, “The Collars of Quality,” 
—the Stout Stay, Slanting Button- 
hole, Flexible Bending Points, etc., 
that make for their high standard 
of perfection. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
Triangle Madras Collars —send 
his name and 50 cts. for 4, post- 
age paid. Style Book of Triangle 
5-PLY Collars and Sample But- 
tonhole, mailed FREE. 


Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co. 


615 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


To Dealers —The advance orders in- 
dicate a big demand for Triangle Madras 
Collars—the collar novelty of the season. 
Write today and be the first to introduce 
something new in collars to your cus- 
tomers. Window display cards and 
advertising matter sent with your order, 
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prawns té Meandticnirecs 


fimmmneetting i who may be wise enough to forecast the certainties of 
the future, striking advantages which they can hardly 
afford to overlook. 

a = EE 


He centre of ees of the Mississippi Valley — 
midway between the Gréat Lakes and the Gulf — 


Commanding a dominant position with reference 
to the possibilities opening up with the completion 
of the Panama Canal— 


Ideally located in rich surrounding territory, and 
the natural distributing point for the Great Southern 
and Southeastern markets—admittedly the most pros- 
perous sections in the country. 


The Nashville Industrial Bureau was organized by the wide- 
awake Nashville Board: of Trade to furnish facts and figures of 
interest to manufacturers who are not now advantageously located, 
in the matter of 


Cheap Fuel— Enormous coal deposits are near Nashville. 
Raw Material — Practically inexhaustible supplies of high- 
grade iron ores, hardwood, cotton, wodl, phosphates, 
marble, limestone, fluorspar, gravel and clays, farm and 
| dairy products, right at the door of Nashville. 
Skilled Labor — Abundant supply—no labor troubles. 


Lowest Freight Rates — Railroad trunk lines and River 
transportation. 


Lowest Cost of Living —Unfailing crops, large truck 
gardening areas, livestock industries, low rents. 

Magnificent Schools — Public, private and Universities. 

Climate—Equable, splendid—therefore low death rate. 


The Industrial Bureau gives information to manufacturers, capitalists and home-builders in 
a rational, understandable manner, and deals only in FACTS. 


No matter where you may be located and no matter how large or small your output may be, 
you will probably find it to your profit to investigate the advantages Nashville offers YOU. 


Ask for any information you may desire, including the “‘BOOK OF FACTS’’— 
SENT FREE. Address 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, 201 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


1 Send for our 
What) Free Heat 
Heat 


Primer 
for your | 
|House?| 


PA cier tare atin 


There need be no such \ 
thing as a cold room in any | 
house i a steam or hot water 
heating equipment of the right 
kind 1s properly installed. 


The modern house is steam or hot water heated. No other 
method is so healthful, so easily cared for, so dependable, 
or so economically secured. Study house-heating before 
you plan the heating equipment of your new home, or 
change the equipment you have. Post yourself on Pierce 
Boilers and Radiators. Go to the steam-fitter who 
handles the Pierce line and have “him explain the 
construction of a Pierce Boiler—its durability, its sim- 
plicity of operation, its fuel economy, and its wonderful 
steam or hot water producing ability. 


This book tells in 
simple language all 
about all kinds of 
heat, and shows the 
way to get all the 
clean, healthful 


heat you want at 
a minimum 
cost. Write 
for it today. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce 


Mfg. Co. 


252 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(Showrooms in Principal Cities) 


There is a Pierce Boiler 
exactly suited to your needs. 
This is the “‘ Modern,” one 
of 200 styles. 
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within the twenty-five or thirty miles of 
electric zone, are run without locomotives, 
the steel suburban coaches having motors 
set within their trucks, after the ordinary 
fashion of all electric cars across the land. 
The change from steam to electricity at the 
Grand Central Station did more, however, 
than merely clear the long approach tunnel 
of smoke and foul gases; so that nowadays 
aman can ride on the observation platform 
through its entire length. The traffic in 
that wonderfully busy station has for many 
years had sharp limitations because of the 
four tracks in that tunnel, two tracks be- 
ing used for the train movement in each 
direction. 

The limited station-yard capacity at the 
terminal has necessitated many trains 
being stored at the Mott Haven yards; 
and the drilling of these empty trains in 
and out of the station, combined with the 
normally heavy movement of regular and 
special trains, has only added to the great 
congestion. The minimum three-minute 
headway between trains operated by steam 
through the tunnel and its four-tracked 
viaduct approach fixed the maximum 
traffic at forty trains an hour in each direc- 
tion. The capacity of the terminal with 
this limitation of service was taxed to its 
utmost and some relief for the constantly 
increasing traffic was imperative. Now, 
owing to the improved conditions of electric 
operation, trains may be run on a two- 
minute headway or less—this one measure 
thus increasing the station capacity by 
fifty per cent at the least. 


The Multiple Unit System 


The New Haven road has also adopted 
the practice of running some of its sub- 
urban trains without locomotives by means 
of motors underneath each coach—the 
multiple unit system, as electrical en- 
gineers have come to know it. This is the 
system, with some slight variations, upon 
which the elevated and subway lines of 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago are operated; and it is quickly 
applicable, as we have just seen, to some 
phases of terminal operation for the stand- 
ard steam railroads. The steam loco- 
motive, however, is to hold its own for 
many years in many phases of railroad 
operation; electric traction is practical 
and economical only when there are fairly 
congested traffic conditions. The coaches 
that are standard for it, and which it must 
haul for many miles across the land, must 
be handled in the electrically equipped 
terminals by electric locomotives of one 
type or another. These locomotives are 
generally equipped with coal heaters for 
maintaining the steam in the heating pipes 
of the through equipment; and in these 
days, when the electric lighting of through 
trains is all but universal, they may supply 
current for this purpose also. 

Electric locomotives have been com- 
pletely successful where they have been 
used, either exclusively or in connection 
with multiple unit suburban trains. So it is 
not too much to expect that their use will 
increase, and that the electric engineer will 
climb up into his comfortable cab ready to 
take his engine for a one-hundred-and- 
fifty or two-hundred mile run up the main 
line. For these main lines are yet to be 
electrified in many parts of the land—in 
some cases even preceding the thousands 
of small branches that are already ripe 
for electrification. 

No really big steam railroader in his 
heart believes that the use of electricity 
upon the trunkline systems is to stop 
bluntly with terminal changes and im- 
provements, or with the adaptation of the 
trolley or the third rail to occasional 
branches where the territory is thickly 
settled. What has been done at the De- 
troit River, the Hoosac and the Cascade 
tunnels is to be done elsewhere across the 
land through the dozen or less points 
where railroads pierce the Alleghanies by 
tunnels—electrie tunnels are yet to bring 
the Pennsylvania through at Gallitzin and 
the Southern Pacific through the high crest 
of the Sierras. Electric traction of the big 
steam roads is still in its infancy—only six 
hundred and seventy-six miles out of a 
total of two hundred and twenty thousand 
miles of steam railroad are as yet operated 
by electricity. The other day a big traffic 
man sat in his office in Chicago and said: 

“The first railroad that electrifies the 
thousand or less miles between this town 
and New York is going to get all the rich 
passenger business—not a big portion of it, 
mind you, but every single blessed bit of it !”” 
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A Kule That | 
Works | 
Both Ways | 


There’s a left-handed mar 
in our offices. He has to do 
considerable measuring of ad- 
vertising. He suggested that | 
somebody ought to get out 
a type rule that would 
equally convenient for bot 


right and left handed chs 


This struck us as a good | 
idea—so we went to work 
and produced the rule that | 
works both ways. It’s made 
of steel, with inch and agate: 
measurements so arranged as 
to make it adjustable to either 
right or left handed use. 
We'll send it free to the man 
who has charge of the an 
tising ; to others for $1.00, 


Whatever way you mena 
ure the worth of farm papers — 
you ll find Farm Journal in 
the lead. Leads in both vol 


carried. Leads in results pe 
dollar expended. 


These are not idle word: 
The proof is forthcoming. 


Send for our Book “Test 
and Testimony.” It will giv 
you the most convincing evi- 
dence of the leadership of 
Farm Journal in the agricul- | 
tural field. And, besides, # 
will give you statistics about 
the wealth of the farmer— 
needs and tastes of coun 
people, and a world of other 
information that every adver- || 
tiser should digest and profit || 
by. The Book is sent free | 
for a request on your business | 
letterhead. | 

The December number of 

Farm Journal will go to press 


November 5th. Over 800,000 
copies. Send along your copy. 


Wilmer Atkinson Company |) 
Publishers 


FARM JOURNAL ~ 
“Unlike Any Other Paper.” 
Philadelphia 


By the way, have you Farm Journa if) 
Advertising Record Book? It is 
daily use in many offices where accurate 
returns of advertising results are kept. : | 
If you have not received one, or fs 
need a new one, let us know and the 
book is yours for the asking, seid 
any obligations on your part. 
handsomely and substantially ‘ie in 
cloth, and a number of advertisers ha 
avritten expressing surprise that 
could afford to give such a book away. 


We believe it is a paying investm 
Sor Farm Journal to induce advertise 
to find out where their returns are com- i 
ing from and which papers pay and 
which do not. é 
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FE OVERBOARD 


| : (Continued from Page 17) 


egstrained eagerly through darkness, mist 
<d rain for a first glimpse of the mam- 
yoth figure of my friend. We made fast. 
he rain continued to beat down and I 
«tinued to keep watch and make excuses 
sth a sinking heart. 
We began unloading steers. Steers, 
ers, steers, went clattering from deck to 
ck, An hour passed; two hours; yet 
Iters did not come. Grimly I fought 
sainst a growing terror. Vainly I strove 
{ put out of my mind a hideous picture 
tat kept coming back and back and back, 
using successive chills to ripple up my 
‘sine until the wet hair bristled on my 
yek. It was a horrid vision that I had 
« Peters’ body fiopping inertly on the 
dives as it “suffered a sea change” 


emewhere off Boston Light. 

When several hundred head of cattle 

«re unloaded we cast off and proceeded to 
te Manchester Canal. We had hardly got 
ider way when Captain Evans sent for 
y. Closely followed by my guard I went 
1 to his cabin, where I found him with the 
rite. 
“We have made eenquiries,” said the 
eptain coldly; “the man Peters is not 
‘re. Ye will appear before the board of 
ide tomorrow.” ‘Then turning to the 
iste he ordered: “Mr. Peebles, do your 
ty.” 
‘Without a word the mate bent over and 
asped a pair of medieval looking leg-irons 
out my ankles. Then I was taken down 
ed thrust into a little cabin, outside the 
cor of which a sailor was detailed to watch. 
_ Tired and wet as I was, I could not think 

csleep. Throughout the remainder of the 

rht I listened to the beating rain and 

tought about poor Peters. From the mo- 
ynt that I had begun to doubt his com- 
ir I had blamed myself severely. I knew 
-rwthat, regardless of his wishes, I should 
ive given the alarm when he jumped over- 
tard. Why, oh, why had I not known it 
ten? How could I ever manage to explain 
ito his family? How could I even face 
tem? I could see his mother and his sis- 

t's standing round me, crying and accus- 
‘ig me. Of course they’d know I hadn’t 
trown him overboard, but they would 
Ite me almost as bitterly as though I had 
ce it. 

Dawn and daylight trickled through the 
yrthole without my having closed my 
ees. Some one brought me breakfast, 
kt I could not eat. We docked. I heard 
t2 last steers go clattering ashore. I was 
clered to dress myself. Apathetically I 
diso. Then, flanked on-either side by an 

rmous British bobby, I left the boat and 
dk up my position in the column that was 

fming to convoy me to the board of trade. 

irst marched Captain Evans; I fol- 
lived, with my escort; then came the 
tree mates abreast; after them the purser, 


it were before my eyes: the white-draped, 
helmeted female enthroned above the chair- 
man’s head, one brick-red hand containing 
cotton, the other clasped about a trident; 
the reclining figures of a mermaid and a 
plump and placid lady robed in red, with 
the horn of plenty in her lap, at either side; 
the muscular brown men, nude save for 
leather aprons, holding hammers motion- 
less aloft above an anvil; the female figures 
at aloom; the mother with a babe at breast 
and a child at either knee; the father with 
askin the color of an old suitcase, grubbing 
at the margin with a stone-age hoe; the 
litter of symbolic shields and ships’ pro- 
pellers and bales of cotton and various 
cog-wheels. 

You know the sort of painting: the kind 
of mural decoration that they put in all the 
city halls and libraries and courthouses and 
boards of trade on earth. Art by the foot, 
in reds and blues and browns, washed over 
with a fog of diluted white; something rawer 
than an onion and funnier than Punch. It 
was no tribute to the painter that I looked 
upon his work with eyes that burned with 
scalding tears. 

I do not know how long I had been 
gazing when my attention was distracted 
by_a commotion among the cattlemen and 
sailors near the door. As I turned I saw 
the first mate and the captain leap to their 
feet with startled exclamations. Some one 
had come in. From my elevated position 
I saw at once that it was some one who 
towered almost a full head above the men 
who crowded eagerly about him; some one 
with a bland, easy-going smile; some one 
whom I wished to see just then, as I have 
never wished to see another mortal on this 
earth. 

“Peters!’’ I bellowed, jumping from my 
chair. 

He gave me a jaunty wave with his left 
hand; a score of men were shaking madly 
at the right. But there was one who 
thought my hand deserved some shaking 
too. Jerry, the “other”? murderer, came 
running down the room and wrung it, 
though no less heartily, I hope, than I 
wrung his. 

Meanwhile the chairman was banging 
on his desk and calling for order. 

““W. Peters,’”’ he said devoutly, when the 
hubbub had subsided, “‘ye may get doon on 
yer knees and thenk the leeving God ye 
aren’t drooned!”’ 

“Mr. Chairman!” cried the captain, 
evidently irritated at the comfortable turn 
that things were taking, “this man signed 
my vessel’s articles. I wish to prosecute 
him for desertion.” 

“And I,” said Peters, quite unruffled, 
‘wish to lay a charge of criminal negligence 
against the captain. While suffering from 
seasickness caused by the disgusting odors 
and food aboard his ship I slipped and fell 
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erally atthe 
label on this box. 


It is the distinguishing mark 
of Flor de Mendel, a cigar made 
of finest Havana wrapped in the 
best Sumatra. Rich, fragrant 
and mild—a satisfying smoke. ° 
The real smoker likes 


FLOR DE MENDEL 


Try one—you’ll like it. 3 for 25c, 10c straight, 
2 for 25c—according to size. Your dealer should 
have Flor de Mendel cigars. If he has not, send 
us his name with $3.50 and we will see that you are 
supplied with a box of 50 three-for-a-quarter size. 


MENDEL & COMPANY 
202 East 100th Street New York 
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thind whom ranged the cook, the carpen- overboard. The captain was on the bridge 
t, the bo’sun and other petty dignitaries atthe time, but didn’t pay the least atten- 
ad finally a block or two of crew and bull-_ tion to my cries. I was, therefore, obliged 
Tshers, stepping along as joyfully as to abandon a brand-new pair of overalls at 
tough they were to see a hanging. sea, swim ashore and appear in a respectable 
The boardroom into which we marched Boston hotel, dressed in a pair of old pants 
¥s a supremely British chamber, dark- loaned by a wharf-rat and the blanket out 
Eneled, heavily furnished, ponderously ofataxicab. Then I had to pay my fare to 
Cmified, gloomy and depressing. In the New York and over here on a liner. I 
rddle of a dais that ran along one wallsat expect damages.” ‘ t 
t: chairman, an old Scot, whose vast The bull-pushers, who, having finished 
tard ran down and disappeared beneath their service, could no longer be reached 
t2 surface of his desk. Below him, by nautical discipline, greeted this brazen 
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®uped about a massive table, were eleven 
aurdy Britons with faces like walruses. 

The officers of the Bostonia grouped 
temselves at the left of the room, petty 
Gicers, tars, bull-pushers and policemen 
Siod at the back, and I was placed in the 
Tsed docket to the right. 

“Young mon,” rumbled the chairman, 
Tying got order with his gavel, “ye stand 
speed of monslaughter upon the high 
Sis. Hov ye onnything to remar-rk?”’ 
“No,” I said. The proceedings did not 
lierest me. I could only think of Peters. 
The chairman put on his glasses, took up 
log-book, and in a droning, burring 
ice began reading the account that I had 
Witten of the pedigree, birth, education 
ad characteristics of one W. Peters. It 
de me shudder then, that flippant non- 
sise I had penned of him who lay so far 
f m wind and stars! 
.A great sob rose in my throat. I choked 
ack and, turning in my chair, desper- 
meentrated my attention upon the 
ecoration on the wall that backed 
Isee that painting now as though 


comeback with howls of delight. 

The chairman beckoned the captain; 
after a brief whispered conclave he ad- 
dressed himself again to Peters. 

“Tn view,” he said, “of the totally dee- 
ferent version of the matter that yer com- 
panion has writ in the log, I should 
recommend for yer best eenterests that ye 
weethdraw yer charge, providin’ Captain 
Evans has mercy upon ye and does not 
press his compleent.” f 

“Very well, sir,” said Peters, making a 
show of weighing the matter; “I'll let him 
off this time, but he must be more careful 
in the future.” 

The captain sniffed scornfully and made 
as though to speak. ’ 

“Session adjourned,” said the chairman. 
Then as the officers and crew departed he 
called Peters up and gave him the watch 
and the pocketbook. : 

“Ye’re a wild blade, Peters,’’ he said, as 
he handed them over. “Say, now, weren’t 

e picked up, lad?” 
No, sir? Peters replied. ‘A yacht 
tried it, but I swam under water and 
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Anxious Moments 


AITING at the door for a husband who must spend his day amid 
innumerable chances of accident has its anxious moments. 
There is no excuse for having them burdened with additional anxiety 
about what is to become of the family if the breadwinner does not come. 
No man with a wife waiting for his return should try to do without an accident 
policy when a large amount of insurance can be obtained for less than seven 
cents a day in the oldest and strongest of all accident companies. 


MORAL:—Insure in THE TRAVELERS 


Use this coupon, or ask your broker for particulars regarding accident insurance. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Send me particulars regarding Accident Insurance. 


Name 


Sat. Evg. Post Address. 
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Whatever the sealed, individual package means to other 
foods,it means much more to oysters. With the finest flavored 
oysters to start with, the new Sealshipten — an individual 
package of fresh oysters— sold at the better stores every- 
where —insures freedom from handling —freedom from 
breakage — double freedom from contamination — and, 
more, it insures beyond question your getting the genuine. 


Millions of people who asked for Sealshipt Oysters last season 


were served with substitutes. 


The demand was clearly for Seal- 


shipt, because these are the oysters the public has come to regard 
with certainty—the oysters with a name. 

Yet, because these oysters last year were sold in bulk, the 
temptation was too great for dishonest dealers. 

Millions of gallons of nameless oysters were sold to inquirers as 
Sealshipt, because the inquirer had no protection against the fraud. 


* * 


* * 


Perhaps, therefore, you have never really tasted the genuine 


Sealshipt oysters. 


If you have eaten oysters supposedly Sealshipt, and failed to 
note the difference between them and ordinary oysters, then it is 
certain that you have never tasted the genuine. 

For Sealshipt oysters are tender, firm, plump, and have all of 
the delicate sea-flavor which oysters have at the shore. 


* * 


* * 


Nowthere can beno more substitution—the new Sealshiptens have 
put an end to that—that is, if you will insist on these new packages. 
Moreover, they enable you to get your choice of the world’s 
best oysters—just as you buy your choice in cuts of meat. 
You get solid oyster meats—no waste, a really economical food. 
Ask your dealer for a Sealshipten of these delicious oysters today. 
(The variety stamped on top of the Sealshipten is your 
guarantee of the particular kind of oyster you prefer) 


Sealshipt Oysters 


FREE **The Oyster Cook Book’’—full of new ways of preparing simple oyster 


dishes— will be sent free on request. 


If you do not know the name of a Seal- 


ship dealer near you, address any of the following offices: 


To Retail Dealers 


Write quick for further informa- 
tion to the nearest following office 


Address Producers Sales Company 
EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 


60 India St., Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 

537 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Juanita Building, Dallas, Tex. 


2325 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
903 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


311 Glisan St., 
106-108 W. 32d St., New York City 
2219 E. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
159 King St., East, Toronto, Ont. 
19 E. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
294 E. Sixth St., 


Portland, Ore, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


232 S. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 


SECURED OR OUR 


AT E N T FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
Patents 


VIOTOR J. EVANS & CO., vee D.C. 


tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. 
advertised free, 


GOOD FARMERS NEEDED 


in Escambia County, Florida. Excellent climate, 
easily tilled soil, abundant good water, well distrib- 
uted rainfall. Uncle Sam says: “Unlimited oppor- 
tunity.” Write for “ Farm Facts and Forage Crops.” 

Dept. A, Commercial ae Pensacola, Florida, 


In the field or in the woods— 
at play or hard at work there’s com- 
fort and satisfaction for the wearer of 


PARIS GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
Sold ‘round the World 


Look for the name PARIS on every garter. 


ch 
ee Copyright 
i = 1908 


CHICAGO - 


A. STEIN & COMPANY, Makers 
Congress St. and Center Ave. 
UlisoAe 
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shook them off. The water was fine.” 
Then: “I’m no longer under marine 
authority, am I, sir?” 

“No,” said the chairman, “‘ye’re not; 
but it’s lucky for ye that Captain Evans 
deedn’t see fit to prosecute.” 

“‘An officer on the liner assured me he 
wouldn’t,”’ said Peters quite frankly. ‘‘ You 
see my counter-charge would take up his 
time and make lots of talk.” 

“Ye young deevil!’’ said the chairman. 

Leaving the board of trade we went to 
the ship and carried our luggage ashore. 
As we landed the mate crossed the dock. 

“So!” he snarled, ‘‘there you are, eh, 
you bloody 2 

“For which,” said Peters in a perfectly 
conversational tone as he planted a ham- 
like right upon the mate’s mouth, “‘you get 
yours, as I told you you would.’’ 

A sailor brought water and towels to the 
mate and we walked away. Wehad not gone 
far when we were hailed from behind, and 
turning saw Jerry Murphy making after us, 
a package in one hand, a stick in the other. 

We stopped. 

“Some av the sailors are after sendin’ 
ye this,” he said, coming up and putting 
the package into my hand. ‘‘'The way 
yer fr’ind handled the bloody fir-rst mate 
appealed to their betther natures.” 

I thought it more tactful not to open the 
package at the moment. It felt like a 
jewel-case. 

I thanked him. 

“Don’t!” said Jerry, holding up one 
hand. ‘’Tis shaming the devil ye are.’ 

Then he handed the stick to Peters. 

“Tis as stout a bit av blackthorn,”’ he 
declared, “‘as ever the ould sod grew. I 
presint it, Mr. Paythers, with the compli- 
mints av the Hibernian mimbers av the 
Bostonia’s crew. Ye’ll sure find some av 
us to give yea thrue Irish wilcome any time 
ye sthrike Quanestown. Be sure ye dhrop 
in there, lad, if ye iver find yerself swimmin’ 
by Ireland.” 


Al Mighty Instrument 


E PRESERVE in museums examples 
of weapons made for slaying men in 
other ages of the world, ingenious things in 
their days, on which we go forward continu- 
ally to improve. The plow, on the other 
hand, is one of those simple and well-nigh 
perfect things, and has required but little im- 
provement from the time the first man in 
the Valley of the Nile dragged a forked stick 
behind an ox. Later on some one lazily 
shod it with iron. You may still see that 
sort of plow today in Mexico or along the 
Nile. Northern EKurope, out of whose cell 
expanded most of our civilization, was per- 
haps first tomake that pattern of the mould- 
board that presently was perfected, some 
two hundred years ago, in Northern England. 
At about the time the city of St. Louis 
was founded, long before we became a 
republic, this form of the mouldboard plow 
was first used on this continent of ours. 
Iron was the material for another hundred 
years, until a man living in Illinois began 
to fashion plowshares out of sawblades. 
The mouldboard plow with share of steel, 
in a form simple, perfect and almost change- 
less, has done our work since then for the 
most part. The ax, the rifle, the canoe and 
the plow are great, simple things—tre- 
mendous things, each in its way—in our 
history. Each of them is the implement 
of the individual man. Of late a few men 
have combined, saying that they alone 
shall make plows or sell plows. That is 
to set them and their product above the 
individual user of that product—to make 
the plow the master and not the servant 
of the man who uses it. That this should 
be attempted is but a further instance 
of the vagaries of human effort. It will 
pass. The plow is the sword of the in- 
dividual man, the weapon of humanity— 
and humanity is first of all, after all. 

Of late, also, men have harnessed many 
plows together and drawn them by 
machines fed by steam or the vapor of 
gasoline. Such an engine will turn under 
my plowman’s forty acres in three days’ 
time. Let the team stand yonder sleep- 
ing under a roof of shingles and not of 
thatch. Let the plowman ride now far 
above the ground heturns. Let the ripping 
shares throw in following furrows the 
earth lately green, soon to be gray. Does 
that mean that the plowman still is our 
servant? No; it means only that more and 
more he is our master—that more and 
more we must depend on him. 
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Here’s a fine embellis 
for a luncheon or dinner 
low the recipe carefully—be 
you use Swans Down Prepared Cake Flor 
the only*cake flour—For you 
do justice to this most delicious ca 
with ordinary flour—You can get 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared 


CAKE FLOUR 


If your grocer hasn't it in stock, write us 
will tell you how. Send for“Cake Secrets” ( 
Recipes). Its Free. Here’s one of the recif 


pansies Feather Cake : u 


#4 cup butter. Ly avr, to taste. 
14% cups sugar. 13 cup water. 
2% cups Swans Down Cake Flour. 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder. 
4 eggs. 

Sift flour once and then measure; add baki 
der and sift three times; cream butter and sugai 
add the yolks, which have been beaten to ; 
froth; add half a cup of the flour, then the 
then the rest of the flour, with the stiffly 
whites alternately. Bake in loaf in moderate 
about forty-five minutes, 


If you want something in 
the cake line altogether 
new and wonderfully fine, 
send for this Recipe Book. 
Free —do it today —edition 
is limited — first come, first 
served. 


IGLEHEART 
BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Pennsylvania Knit Coat 


on your back, means comfort and é 
salafacuan to you. 


Pennsylvania Knit Coats are all madi 
of best to be had yarns; sleeves ate | 
woven smoothly to the body and the j| 
unbreakable ‘‘Notair’’ buttonholes assure 


lasting wear and = 
Fag 


shapeliness. 


Thegarmentshown 
here has adjustable 
collar and woven-in 
pockets. Many other 
| styles for men and 
-; women can be had at 
most good stores. 


Always look for this silk 
woven label on the garment 
before you buy. 


fF Pernsylvaniaknit Co at 


Write for Fail Style Book- i nl 
Zet “S,” “Going Some," sent 
to you Sree. 


The Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills 

1010-12-14 Race Street 

Philadelphia 


Have tm ported roller chains, prom 
pedals; New Departure Coaster Bra 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tiresshighes 


\ i] others ask for cheap wheels. Other 
\i models from $12 up. A few good 
q) hand machines $3 to $8. 


4] 10 Days’ Free Trial oy 
Sreight prepaid, anywhere in No 
B out a cent in advance. DO 
bicycle or a pair of tires from Biss f 
Price until you get our big new cata 
special prices and @ marvelous Hi 
A postal brings everything. Write: 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps 
and sundries Aalf rsual prices. 4 
Agents everywhere are coining money Selling our bicy: 


and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.M-55 CHIC 
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“T’ve just got to look, Bob.” 
“Everybody’ll know we're just married.” 


“Well, they can’t bite us for that. In fact they might congratulate you.” 
“Ouch! No fair!” 


“Then say I’m as nice looking as this silver.” 
“My dear, you have it beaten for temper, and on looks you're both about even.” 


COMMUNITY SILVER. 


has all the beauty of form and grace of line which the artistic eye can wish. The patterns are classic in feeling, 
with that fine restraint that marks the superior person. Its designs are often mistaken for “sterling,” but our 
ideals are too high to be especially complimented by that. 


Best Plate Made Guaranteed for 50 Years Six Teaspoons, $2.00, at your dealer’s 


Any Community Silver customer can obtain free, two Coles Phillips posters of this series. These posters contain no reading 
or advertising matter, and are printed on plate paper suitable for framing. Ask your silverware dealer to show you these 


pictures and to get them for you. . ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 
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A Rich Man’s 
Coffee 


Barrington Hall has 
been spoken of as a coffee 
for rich people, and it 1s, 
in so far as it is the best 
coffee that money can buy, 
and the best naturally com- 
mands the highest price. 
But it is even more the 
poor man’s coffee, as a 
pound of coffee Baker- 
ized makes from 15 to 20 
cups more than a pound 
of ordinary coffee. 

A more important fact 
is that 


Barringtontlally 


The Bakerized Coffee 


can be used and enjoyed 
by those who cannot drink 
ordinary coffee. The same 
process that makes it the 
most economical, also 
makes it the most whole- 


some coffee. 
* %* * + 


Excess of tannin, the astrin- 
gent principle in coffee, is the 
most frequent objection to its 
use. This, Baker-izing cor- 
rects in two ways. 

Everything that does not make 
coffee flavor is taken out by deli- 
cately adjusted machines and the 
pure coffee that remains is cut 
into fine, even pieces. When the 
boiling water is poured upon them, 
it dissolves out the essential oil 
from each piece simultaneously. 
There is none wasted. 


If coffee is drawn beyond the 
proper stage, the injurious tannin 
is released. It is plain, therefore, 
that all the oil cannot be extracted 
from the larger pieces in irregularly 
ground coffee without releasing the 
tannin in the smaller particles. Such 
coffee is at best a compromise. 

Anyone with the proper regard 
for health could well afford to pay 
$1.00 for the 60 to 70 cups of de- 
licious coffee that a pound of Bar- 
rington Hall will make. Stillitissold 

by grocers at from 40 to 45c per 
pound, according to locality. 

Have you never tried Bar- 

» rington Hall? You must 

™ dosoatonce. (See 

p coupon.) Learn 

Importing ; what true coffee 
Co. a / economy is. 


116 Hudson St. 
New York, N., Y. 


Please send as advertised 

a freesample can, enough to 

make 6 cups Barrington Hall 
Coffee. In consideration I give my 
frocer's name (on the margin). 


Name 
Address 


| precedent and saw wood. 
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THE DEFICIT 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Until you passed me on the train yester- 
day afternoon I had resolved never to see 
you again. I am sorry for that resolve, and 
have amended it to this extent: I will be 
mighty happy to come back after I have 
made good. I bear you no ill-will—in fact, 
you're a dear, good old father, but your 
money’s counterfeit so far as it concerns 
your son William. You can’t do anything 
for me because I won’t let you. You got 
me dowh and you beat me for the good 
of my soul, but you hurt something away 
inside of me, and until I get over it you have 


heard the last of Your son, 


WILLIAM. 
Iv 


Serer night William Godfrey Lovett. 


slept on a pile of sacks back of the rail- 
road station. He awoke early next morn- 
ing with a very insistent call for breakfast 
manifesting itself in the guise of a gnawing 
pain in his stomach and another in his head. 
He was dizzy with abstinence from food— 
and drink; yet by exerting a mighty effort 
his almost disintegrated will power obeyed 
him long enough to permit him to purchase 
a postal money order and a stamp. He 
sealed the letter hurriedly and dropped it in 
the letter-box, for fear his distress might 
rout his pride, and then sought a neat little 
cottage he had observed on the outskirts of 
the town as he entered it the night before. 
Perhaps the reader will wonder why Wil- 
liam happened to notice this particular 
house. The answer is easy. There was 
an immense pile of cordwood in the back 
yard, and on the front gate William had 
observed a white X. He had stayed in the 
hobo camp near Redding long enough to be 
initiated into some of the mystic symbol- 
isms of the Order of Bo; hence he knew 
that some member in good standing, hav- 
ing approached this house with a request 
for a ‘“‘hand-out” or a ‘‘mooch,” had been 
offered the privileges of a bucksaw prior 
to indulging his appetite. Having been 
“stung”’ thereby he had chalked a cross on 
the front gate—the X representing a saw- 
buck—as a warning to the brotherhood to 
give the house in question a wide berth. 
Nevertheless, faint and hungry as he 
was, William resolved to fly in the face of 
An angular 
female with thin, uncompromising features, 
came to the front door in response to his 
knock and surveyed him questioningly. 
William lifted his hat with all the charm 
and grace of a boulevardier. ‘I would like 


| to saw some wood for you in return for a 


square meal.” 

‘‘Lawsy,’’ murmured the angular female, 
‘are you a tramp?” 

“Madam,” replied William, “owing to 
some unfortunate defects in my early edu- 
cation I am one of the great army of unem- 
ployed. In its purely sociological sense, 
however, the term ‘tramp’ is a misnomer 
when applied to me.” 

‘Well, I do declare! If this ain’t a sur- 
prise! You haven’t called me ‘lady,’ you 
haven’t come to the back door, and I’ll just 
bet you never sawed a stick of wood in all 
your born life. Are you quite sure you 
want to saw wood?” 

“Tead me to the bucksaw,”’ said William. 

“Would you care to eat before—or 
after?” 

“ After,”’ said William faintly. 

The woman chopped hard on her false 
teeth and there was a ghost of a smile 
around her hard mouth as she looked her 
visitor over. 

““Come in, young man,” she said, ‘‘and 
don’t tell me any more lies. Breakfast is 
ready.” 

“T insist upon earning my breakfast,” 
began William defiantly. 

“T ean pay in advance if I choose,” 
snapped his hostess; “and if you think 


| I’m going to deny myself the fun of 


watching a city dude wrestle with a stick 
of cordwood you’re shy on a sense of 
humor.” 

“What a very remarkable woman!” 
thought William as he followed her into a 
neat kitchen. 

To a man in William’s condition there is 
nothing that so closely approximates the 
orthodox idea of Paradise as a saucer of 
prunes, three soft-boiled eggs, a stack of 
buckwheat cakes and two cups of good 
coffee. 

“By Jupiter, I was hungry!” he re- 
marked with boyish sincerity, and glanced 
gratefully at his forbidding hostess. Again 


the ghost of a smile played round the hard 
mouth, but the woman’s eyes were hard 
and cruel. ; 

“Come out to the woodshed now and I'll 
show you the difference between a bucksaw 
and a sawbuck,” she said. 

With the cessation of his hunger pangs 
William felt that no world was too great 
for him to conquer, and the pile of peeled 
oak cordwood had no terrors for him. 
Where ignorance is bliss it is foolish to 
underestimate peeled oak cordwood. At 
the end of an hour William’s hands were 
covered with blisters, and it seemed as if 
the very weight of his shirt must cause his 
aching back to collapse. Nevertheless, he 
stuck faithfully to his task, and at the end 
of the second hour his employer brought 
him out a strip of bacon rind with some fat 
on it, wherewith he might lubricate the 
recalcitrant blade of the bucksaw. As a 
result of the unaccustomed exercise Wil- 
liam was so hungry by this time that he 
had hard work to refrain from eating the 
bacon rind. 

By eleven o’clock he had succeeded in 


sawing about a fifth of a cord of wood, and 


it was then borne in upon his conscious- 
ness that, come what would, live or die, 
survive or perish, it behooved him to stick 
by that woodpile until twelve o’clock, for 
he must have luncheon at any cost. He 
wondered if the meal would be spread 
promptly at twelve o’clock. If he wasn’t 
called until twelve-fifteen he knew that he 
would faint, and if he had to wait until 
twelve-thirty death was inevitable. He 
wondered what the percentage of suicides 
was among men who made their living 
sawing wood. 

Promptly at twelve o’clock the female 
slave-driver appeared in the back doorway. 

“Dinner’s ready,” she called. 

“The tocsin of the soul—the dinner 
bell”? quoted William with a pitiful at- 
tempt to appear jocular. ‘‘Thank the good 
Lord it’s dinner! I was afraid it was only 
going to be luncheon, and there’s such a 
vast difference.” 

He staggered over to the pump to lave 
his bleeding hands and let the cool water 
roll over his throbbing head. He had been 
stroke oar on the ’Varsity crew and had 
helped to pull a barge to victory over many 
a hard-fought course, but never in all his 
previous existence had he known such utter 
exhaustion. When he found himself at the 
table he was almost too tired to eat. 

His employer looked him over and there 
was hearty approbation in. her cold glance. 

“Let me see those lily hands of yours,” 
she demanded. 

William held up the remnants of his sole 
assets in trade and glanced at her piteously. 

““You’ll be a man some day,”’ remarked 
this sage female. ‘“‘You’re spunky. I like 
spunk. Folksinthiscountry getfourdollars 
a cord and their meals for sawing peeled 
oak. I ca’late you’ve sawed a quarter of a 
cord, and that’s good work. You’ve got 
one dollar coming to you, young man.” 

“Thank you very much,” said William. 
“That’s an awiul lot of money.” 

“T hope you won’t buy drink with it.” 

“‘T shall never spend it.” 

“c Why? ” 

‘Because it will be the first dollar I have 
ever earned in all my worthless life. I’m 
going to hang on to that dollar always. And 
now, if you’ll furnish me with some clean 
rags to tie around the handle of that buck- 
saw, I’ll tackle the balance of the pile. I 
need the other three dollars.” 

At ten o’clock that night William God- 
frey Lovett finished the cord of peeled oak, 
after which he borrowed a towel from the 
widow and went down to the river for a 
swim. This refreshed him greatly, and a 
few minutes later when he crept into the 
woodshed and wrapped himself up in an 
old quilt and a horseblanket that he found 
there, he dropped off to sleep with a rapid- 
ity calculated to inspire one with the idea, 
had he been there to observe the proceed- 
ings, that a stick of the all but fatal cord- 
wood had collided with the outcast’s head. 

When William awoke next morning his 
first thought was that he had been in a 
railroad wreck. Every muscle in his body 
ached, and the mere process of turning 
over and stretching his legs caused him to 
groan with pain. When finally he managed 
to crawl out and proceed to the pump 
for his morning ablutions the grim female 
came out and proffered breakfast and four 
dollars. William gratefully accepted. 
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An hour later, when he struck off once 
more up the track, his hands still throbbed, 
his back still ached and his knees wobbled 
weakly under him, but in his trousers 
pocket jingled four great silver dollars 
earned by the sweat of his brow, and he was 
content, for he had at last assimilated the 
great fundamental basis of high finance. 

He had learned the exact value of a dollar. 


4 


Abeer day, by dint of walking and a ride 
stolen on a freight, William managed 
to make La Moyne. Here hemade directly 
toward the seat of a culinary odor by the 
very simple process of following his nose. 
It led him to the cookhouse of a sugar pine 
sawmill, where he cast his pride to the 
winds and helped a Chinese cook wash up 
his supper dishes and earned a rugged re- 
past for his industry. In the evening he 
went over to the local general merchandise 
store and bought two red cotton comforters 
for seventy-five cents each, climbed into an 
empty box car on a siding, and slept the 
sleep of the weary. Some time during the 
night he felt his temporary abode jarred by 
a “‘kick’’ from a switch engine, but he was 
too sleepy and tired to investigate. In the 
morning when he awoke he discovered that 
his box car was moving. 

_How long it had been moving William 
did not know. A little frightened he sought 
the door and endeavored to open it, but 
failed. He was locked in; and suddenly he 
remembered having read in the newspapers 
stories of tramps who had been inadvert- 
ently locked up in box cars, shunted on to 
a lonely siding and left to die of starvation, 
thirst and suffocation. 

While he was pondering over his desper- 
ate plight the train came to a stop, and 
William could hear a man running down a 
board platform just outside his prison. 
With a yell he hurled himself at the door, 
kicking it and pounding it with his lacer- 
ated hands like a demon, and in about five 
minutes a brakeman came and slid the door 
back from its fastenings. 

“Thanks awfully, old man,” said Wil- 
liam, always polite, and leaped out of his 
side-door Pullman, his red comforters under 
his arm. The brakeman threw a rock at 
him, but missed, and William, remember- 
ing his experience with the railroad police- 
man in Sacramento and trembling for the 
first dollar he had ever earned, fled due east 
from the tracks and paused not until he 
reached a building that bore the legend 
Hotel Montague. 

William was relieved. He was in Mon- 
tague, and it pleased him to reflect that he 
had placed more than four hundred miles 
between himself and his father. 

He entered the hotel and deposited his 
roll of bedding in a corner of the waiting 
room. From the dining room near by he 
could hear the welcome sound of rattling 
crockery and scraping of chairs, and pres- 
ently a man came out of the dining room, 
approached a young woman presiding be- 
hind the office counter, and presented her 
with twenty-five cents. 

“Gee whillikens,’”’ murmured William to 
himself, ‘‘two bits for breakfast! That’s 
cheap enough for me, so here goes.” 

He hurried into the dining room at once, 
partook of a plain but wholesome break- 
fast, and returning to the hotel office 
proffered the young woman behind the 
counter twenty-five cents. She eyed him 
for a moment and then delivered to him his 
second lesson in finance. 

“Fifty cents for transients,” she said. 

Tt was rank cruelty. William Godfrey 
Lovett, who had spent as high as a thou- 
sand dollars for a dinner more times than 
he had fingers and toes, glared at the young 
woman. Glared is the word. If looks 
could have slain, William would have been 
guilty of murder. 

“Tt’s a confounded outrage,” he burst 
forth. 

“Fifty cents, please.” ; 

“Tt’s a hold-up, an extortion ‘ 

The young woman patted her back hair 
and surveyed herself in a little hand mirror. 

“T suppose you think I don’t work for 
my money,” continued William. “TI look 
like a fellow who locks himself up in a 
safe-deposit vault, twice a year, in order 
to be alone while he clips coupons from 
Government bonds, don’t I?” 

“Tf.you please . . . fifty cents... . 
Thank you.” ; 

“Any charge for staying in town for an 
hour or two?” inquired William acidly. 

“No, not unless the constable sees you. 
He is very suspicious of men with red com- 
forters, and if they happen to have any 
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<i ‘The reason is obvious. ; ) 
ee The Hupmobile Coupé ceased to be an interesting experiment and My 
NY became a pleasant certainty two seasons ago. A 
‘\ Consider the coziness and comfort of this enclosed car on sharp, \ 
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Five Minutes 


Are the First Five After 
the Fire Starts! 


Here is pictured in a simple, real- 
‘istic way, an accident that may 
happen any night in your home. 
It’s common happenings like this 
(without proper protection) that 
run up our annual frre loss to 


A Quarter Billion Dollars 


—pbesides destroying thousands of 
precious human lives. 

Statistics show 78% of all these appal- 
ling fires could have been controlled with 
practically little or no loss. For most 
fires—even the worst—are detected at 
the start and could be easily killed by a 


EXTINGUISHER 


Moreover, statistics show that 90% of 
all lives lost last year through fire were 
lost at these fires that could have, and 
should have, been prevented. 

* KOK 

The most astounding thing about Pyrene 
is its power to conquer ay fire—no mat- 
ter how the fire starts or what is burning. 


—Kerosene, gasolene, acetylene, = 
electric fires, coal tar and chim- 
ney fires, gas fires, or any other 
kind of fire you ever heard of. 

It contains neither acid nor 
alkali, rendering it harmless to 
machinery, food stuffs, fabrics, 
or any other material. It will 
not freeze, there’s nothing in it 
to explode, it cannot evaporate 
and will never deteriorate with 
age. 

The Quart Pyrene gun weighs, 
filled, only five pounds, is 14 
inches long, 3 inches in diameter 
and can be handled successfully 
evenbyachild, Thepriceis only 
$7.00. No other worthy device 
is nearly so inexpensive. These 
are some of the reasons why 
Pyrene is now in thousands of 
homes, garages and boathouses, 
and has become the preferred 
extinguisher by the largest elec- 
tric plants, railroads, traction 
companies and corporations. 


WRITE FOR 


“The Vital Five Minutes”— 
a descriptive booklet with the 
actual experience of others who 
have saved their property when 
in danger of total loss. 

Write now while you realize 
your need of Pyrene. Use cou- 
pon. Address 


Pyrene Mfg.Co., 1358 Broadway, NewYork City 
suunenenceeer COUPON ienuucuceuuunn: 


I am interested in the prevention of dangerous 
fires. Please send me free book. 
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funds in their possession the justice of the 
‘peace has a habit of fining them whatever 
the amount happens to be.” : 

William snorted contemptuously. ‘“I’d 
manhandle your old constable and take his 
big tin star away from him!” 

“My, what a long tail our cat has!’’ 

William looked hard at his persecutor 
and was amazed to observe that she was 
smiling at him. For the first time he was 
aware that she was an extremely pleasing- 


| looking young lady, and he noticed that 


her hair was all her own. It was brown 
hair, very thick and rebellious, and her 
violet eyes flashed mischievously from 
under lashes that are rarely seen except on 
She wore an immaculate 
white shirtwaist with a red four-in-hand 
tie, and her hands were small and brown, 
with dimples on every knuckle. Instinct- 

ively William knew that he had acted a 
trifle boorishly. She saw the contrition in 
his naturally good-natured, good-looking 
face, and her mouth puckered in a quizzical 
chuckle. 

“What has happened to Mr. Lovett, 
that he must carry his bed on his back and 
quarrel with a cashier over twenty-five 
cents?” inquired this vision sweetly. 

William Godfrey Lovett set down his 
roll of bedding and stared at her. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. ‘I 
never saw you before in all my life.” 

“Of course not,”’ continued the girl. ‘I 
never expected that Bill Lovett, stroke oar 
on the’Varsity crew, would noticeme. Are 
you really hard up for that quarter, Mr. 
Lovett? If you are I’ll pass you through 
at the local rates.”’ 

William struggled to stand meekly under 
the gaff. “I sawed peeled oak cordwood 
for that quarter,’ he said desperately, 
“and naturally I hated to give it up. May 
I inquire your name?” 

- “No. I judge that you’re a bird of 
passage, and since we shall not meet again 
what’s the use?” 

‘“Hivery use in the world,” said William 
brightly. ‘‘You see, I’m going to live in 
Montague—that is, if I can land a job 
somewhere.” 

It is asad commentary on the inconsist- 
ency and general unreliability of William 
Lovett when we observe with what ease 
and rapidity he shifted his plans. He had 
started for Alaska, and yet all in the space 
of a single minute he had made up his 
mind that Montague offered a virgin field 
for his peculiar talents. 

“What can you do?” 

William thought he detected an undue 
emphasis on the pronoun, though it is pos- 
sible that he was mistaken in this. How- 
ever, there is no denying that there was 
frank curiosity in the young woman’s tones. 

“T can saw wood,” snapped William. 
““T’m the champion bucksaw performer of 
Siskiyou County, and once I used to ride 
pretty well and I know a thing or two about 
cattle. Won’t you please, please tell me 
your name?” 

“TI might—if you’ll promise to invest 
this hard-earned quarter in a shave. In 
your present state you resemble a hobo, 
and I suggest the shave for the reason that 
you will then resemble—a—your old self 
to the extent, at least, of hoodwinking the 
constable.” 

“Well, lam a hobo, and I can’t help look- 
ing the part, can I? Still, it’s a comfort to 
know that you wouldn’t care to see me 
arrested for vagrancy.’’ 

The girl flushed under William’s gentle 
irony. Something told her that if she 
crossed conversational swords with Mr. 
Lovett she would fare but poorly. Still her 
feminine instinct to probe him was hard to 
resist, so she said: 

“You seem to have lost your pride with 
your money.” 

“Certainly,” retorted William, now en- 
tirely at his ease, ‘‘haven’t you ever heard 
that pride goes before a fall?”’ 

“ce Yes.” 

“Well, you didn’t get the straight of it. 
Pride never goes before a fall. It goes hand 
in hand with it. They make the leap 
together.” 

““You are a wit, I see.” 

“Sticks and stones may break my bones, 
but names will never hurt me,” chanted 
William. 

“Your hair is a little gray on the 
temples.”’ 

“T suppose so. I’ve lived a little bit.” 

“Learned anything?” 

“The value of a dollar. 
observed that.” 

The girl laughed. 
in San Francisco,” 


You must have 


“T spent last winter 
she said, ‘‘and I saw 
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you at a cotillion. Some girls pointed you 
out to me as the wild Bill Lovett. They 
said you were very popular because you 
threw your money away by the handful. 
I’m glad to find out for myself that they 
libeled you.” 
“Thank you for that,” said William. 

“Tt helps some. I wanted to be popular— 


with you.” 
“T spoke of money—not popularity.” 
William sighed. ‘‘Take back the 


quarter,” he said sadly. 
The girl laughed a genuine, hearty laugh. 
“Do you still ——” 
“No, I haven’t had a drink in five days.” 
es girl flushed angrily. ‘I didn’t mean 
that.” 
“Granted. Still you have heard my his- 


tory. . . . What, you refuse to take 
back that quarter? Thank you ever so 
much. I’m popular two bits’ worth any- 


how, and that’s a great comfort. It gives 
me grounds to hope that the next time 
we meet, if I look respectable and all that, 
I may be permitted to make you my 
best Chesterfieldian bow and say good 
morning.” = - 

The girl was serious now. There was a 
hint of irony and dogged defiance of the 
world and its amenities in his speech, and 
intuitively she realized that there had been 
a great crash in the affairs of William God- 
frey Lovett. And, dogged and ironical as 
was his speech, there was a subtle appeal 
for sympathy underlying it-all; so, woman- 
like, she gave her sympathy quickly to this 
man with so much of the devil in his moral 
make-up. ! 

“My name is May Parkinson,” she said, 
and held out her hand. 

William took it. “Thank you,” he said. 
“And if you-don’t mind, just because 
you’re—well, just because your name is 
May Parkinson, I’m going to make you a 
promise—and keep it. I look like a wreck 
now, and my looks do not belie me. But 
I’m only twenty-five years old, and I’m 
going to make good. I think you’ll under- 
stand. I’m going now to see if there isn’t a 
place for mesomewhere in Siskiyou County. 
Goodby.” 

“Goodby, Mr. Lovett.” 

She watched him shoulder his hideous 
roll of bedding and limp painfully out of 
the hotel. There was just a suspicion of 
pathos in that painful walk that caused the 
quick tears to rush to the girl’s eyes, even if 
in that final handshake she had not felt the 
callous spots and raw blisters on his palm. 


That very afternoon Jarlath Timmins, 
treasurer of the Lovett Land and Cattle 
Company, received a telegram from John 
B. Lovett from Portland. It read as 
follows: : 


“You have addled all the eggs. Consider 
yourself relieved of contract in re W. G. L. 
‘Your methods harsh and asinine. W. G. L. 
turned against me irrevocably. I forbid 
further interference.” 


“Well,” murmured the old treasurer 
grimly, as he folded the telegram and filed 
it away in his pocket, ‘‘I’ve started some- 
thing anyway, and that’s better than noth- 
ing. If that young scamp is frightened to 
the extent of reformation, or if I’ve suc- 
ceeded in arousing his fighting instinct to 
the point of making good through sheer 
cussedness, I’ve done well. It’ll all come 
out in the wash.” 

Thus reasoned Jarlath Timmins, arch 
conspirator. He called up Groat to read 
him Lovett’s telegram and confer over the 
situation. 

“Timmins,” 
“yvou’re an ass.” 

““You’re another,’ retorted Timmins, 
and hung up. 

Jarlath Timmins continued to reiterate 
his statement that it would all come out in 
the wash; but as the years slipped by in 
fateful sequence and William’s face was 
seen no more at the cashier’s window; 
when the bare mention of his name brought 
a scowl to the face of ‘‘Skin-’em-alive”’ 
Lovett and nothing was ever heard from 
the prodigal son, Timmins came gradually 
to the conclusion that, after all, Groat had 
been right. 

If the loss of his son hurt ‘‘Skin-’em- 
alive’ Lovett, no soul on earth ever knew 
it. He went his grim, relentless way, mak- 
ing money in his grim, relentless fashion. 
He altered the daily course of his life not 
so much as by a jot—and he never men- 
tioned William’s name or permitted it to 
be mentioned in his presence. 


said Anthony Groat, 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


Addison stepped to the corner, wheeled the 
odd-looking object into fuller light. and 
removed the sheet. It proved to be an ob- 
ject with which all present were intimately 
familiar —namely, a gasoline stove. 
“There, gentlemen, is the most remark- 
able stove on the market,” Addison began, 
addressing Messrs. Sprague and Burnham 


with quite the air of a professional salesman. | 


“You will notice that it isn’t exactly the 


Weeks type of stove or exactly the Munson 


type. An outsider might easily mistake it 


for a Munson stove; but you gentlemen | 


can see in a minute, even from where you 
sit, that it’s really a Weeks stove—with the 
Weeks nameplate taken off and‘a Munson 
nameplate screwed on in its place.” 

Though he was looking at Messrs. Sprague 

and Burnham on the sofa, he was well 
aware that Mr. Munson, in the plush arm- 
chair, had doubled his fists and was glaring 
at him savagely. 
\ “This stove,” the inventor continued 
in his salesman’s manner, ‘‘is one of fifty 
carloads manufactured by H. & A. Weeks, 
and by them loaded on the cars at Five 
Oaks and consigned tothe American agency 
of Mendoza & Son; at New Orleans. . I 
needn’t tell you that Mendoza & Son is a 
house of the highest standing; but their 
American representative, Mr. Gomara, is 
evidently a grafter. How much Mr. Mun- 
son paid him I’ve no idea; but it’s clear 
from what follows that he paid him some- 
thing—because the stoves never got beyond 
Chicago. They were cut out there and 
turned over by Gomara to Mr. Munson, 
who took off the Weeks nameplate, put on 
his own nameplate and sold them as his 
own. I’m-:sure Mr. Munson will confirm 
my statement,’”’ he added, turning to that 
gentleman, with a polite smile. 

“Well, what of it?’? Munson demanded 
seornfully. 

“Nothing, perhaps,” Addison replied — 
“only Mr. Munson got these stoves in the 
way I have described at fifteen per cent 
below the cost of manufacture. He used 
them to fill his orders, instead of filling the 
orders from his own factory; but he charged 
them up to your pool exactly as though he 
had made them himself —assessed one-third 
of the supposed loss to himself, one-third to 
Mr. Sprague and one-third to Mr. Burn- 
ham. As he got the stoves fifteen per cent 
below cost and there was no loss, two-thirds 
of fifteen per cent —which would be ten per 
cent—simply went from your pockets into 
his pocket.” 

‘Well, by thunder!” said Mr. Burnham 
abruptly, staring at Mr. Sprague. 

“Go ahead! Tell your story! I'll talk 
afterward!” cried Mr. Munson menacingly. 

“‘T will,’’ Addison replied mildly. “In 
order to handle these stoves, change the 
nameplates, and so on, Mr. Munson, of 
course, must have some place to store them. 
After quite a little trouble I located that 
place—by looking for a ‘blue eye.’ The 
place is down here on Blue Island Avenue 
and was once owned by the Blue Island 
Storage Company, a concern now bankrupt 
and out of business. After a little more 
trouble I got a trustworthy man inside the 
place. He found a good deal besides Weeks 
stoves; in fact, he found a lot of Munson’s 
own stoves there.” 

“By gracious!” Mr. Burnham murmured. 

“Of course there’s no profit in selling 
gasoline stoves now,” the inventor contin- 
ued. ‘On the contrary, there’s a loss. 
While Mr. Munson is running his plant at 
capacity, and charging you gentlemen with 
two-thirds of the supposed loss in selling the 
product, he’s storing part of the stoves he 
makes— incidentally requiring you to fur- 
nish two-thirds of the money or credit to 
carry them with. When he gets his com- 
bination formed the price of stoves un- 
doubtedly will advance and there will be a 
fine profit on them. Mr. Munson unques- 
tionably will then market the stoves he’s 
now putting in store and pocket the profit ! 
I may add,” he went on, as Mr. Munson 
gave a muffled snort of rage, “that this 
Blue Island warehouse is only thirty or 
forty minutes’ ride from the hotel in a taxi- 
cab. I suggest that we call a cab and run 
down there—if you would like to see the 
stoves for yourselves.” io ae 

The two on the sofa turned instinctively 
to the man in the armehair; but he only 
glared murderously at the speaker. 9 

“T’m well acquainted with Mr. Munson, 
Addison commented good-naturedly. “I 
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he was skinning you and I sort of felt it in 


my bones that I’d catch him at it; but it- 


took me longer than I expected.” 

Mr. Burnham, turning to Mr. Sprague, 
drew a deep breath and began, with much 
feeling: “‘ Well, by ” But he thought 
better of it in time to correct himself; and 
all he said was: “By jiminy!” 

“This is the most remarkable stove on 
the market, gentlemen!’ said Addison, 
reverting to the object mentioned. ‘‘ When 
I found that these stoves were going to Mr. 
Munson I made up my mind to give him an 
article that would last practically forever. 
This stove will never wear out. You see, 
the feed pipes are soldered up tighter than 
a drum!” 

Mr. Munson here said the word which 
Mr. Burnham had refrained from saying, 
and nearly jumped from his chair. 

“Yes,”’ Addison assured him with a nod 
and a smile, “that’s exactly what’s the 
matter with ’em. I suppose you’ve begun 
to hear from ’em already. Every stove in 


| the last forty-five carloads will come back 


to your factory with a kick a yard long 
from some outraged purchaser.” 

Mr. Sprague, who had been quite silent, 
opened his mouth and stared speechlessly 
at Mr. Burnham a moment; then gave a 
yell, which a chambermaid promptly re- 
ported to the house detective, and fell to 
pounding his neighbor on the shoulder. A 
moment later both he and Mr. Burnham 
were rocking back and forth and shaking 
with uncontrollable laughter, while Mr. 
Munson glared and Addison looked on, 
smiling. 

When order and decorum were restored 
the inventor said: “I told you, in the first 
place, that I wanted to talk consolidation. 
So I do. If you two gentlemen will step 
into the next room with me I’d like to make 
you a proposition. Mr. Munson,” he added 
casually, ‘“‘can wait here—or see me later.”’ 

It was several hours later—after ten 
o’clock that night, in fact—when Mr. 
Munson finally elected to see the inventor. 

“You’ve got the whiphand, Humphrey,” 
he said sullenly, dropping into the plush 
chair, ‘‘and I might as well know first as 
last what you’ve got to say to me.” 

“Why, I'll giveyou a fair deal, Munson,” 
Addison replied. ‘“‘I’ll give you what your 
plant is fairly worth. I’ll even see that 
you’re elected a director of the consoli- 
dated company. But, as to the real man- 
agement—of course, we’ve won; and the 
management will be in our hands.” 

“You mean in your hands,’”’ Mr. Munson 
retorted. “It’s plain enough that you’ll 
run the thing. By George! eaeLe 
broke off, reflecting amoment. ‘‘By George! 
To think of the gasoline-stove business 
being run from that wooden-oven plant 
over at Vale! There’s a case of the tail 
wagging the dog for you!” 

“T never heard,” said Addison good- 


naturedly, “the tail was that part of the. 


dog which contained the brains!”’ 


Editor’s Note — This is the eighth and last ina 
series of stories by Will Payne. 


Good Excuse 


NCE, when Ned Hamilton was man- 
aging editor of the San Francisco 

Examiner, the other morning papers came 
out with a sensational story of a shooting 
affair in an upstate California city. It was 
a good story. The circumstances were ex- 
citing, the persons involved had social posi- 
tion and there was a neat little scandal in 
it. The other papers had columns and the 
Examiner hadn’t a line. 

Hamilton called in the news editor. 

‘Fire that correspondent!” he shouted. 
“Fire him by wire! Fire him by airship or 
carrier-pigeon, or any other way—but fire 
him! . Imagine him getting left on a story 
like that! Fire him—and do it quick!” 

The news editor went out. Presently he 
came back and said: 

“Mr. Hamilton, I think you’ll have to 
excuse our correspondent this time.” 

“Excuse him!” roared Hamilton. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse him for getting us beaten on such a 
story! I shall not! Fire him, I say—and 
do it now!” 

“But, Mr. Hamilton,” protested the news 
editor, “‘there are circumstances ——” 

“There can’t be circumstances that will 
excuse him!” said Hamilton. ‘‘Fire him, 
I say!” 

“Really, Mr. Hamilton, I can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, yousee, the Examiner correspond- 
ent has a good excuse for not sending the 
story. He is the man who was killed!” 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


flattening sunrays made a kind of pink 
glow about the old judge’s face, touching 
gently his bald head and his white whiskers. 
He droned on: 

“T remember about those roads partic- 
ularly well, because that time when I 
marched through here in ’64 my feet was 
about out of my shoes and them flints cut 
em up some. Some of the boys, I recol- 
lect, left bloody prints in the dust behind 
em. But shucks—it wouldn’t a-made no 
real difference if we’d wore the bottoms 
plum off our feet! We’d a-kept on goin’. 
We’d a-gone anywhere—or tried to— 
behind old Bedford Forrest.” 

Aunt Tilly’s palmleaf halted in air and 
the twelfth juror’s faithful quid froze in his 
cheek and stuck there like a small wen. 
Except for a general hunching forward of 
shoulders and heads there was no moye- 
ment anywhere and no sound except the 
voice of the witness: 


“Old Bedford Forrest hisself was leadin’ : 


us, and so naturally we just went along 
with him, shoes or no shoes. 
regiment of Northern troops— Yankees — 
marchin’ on this town that mornin’, and it 
seemed the word had traveled ahead of ’em 
that they was aimin’ to burn it down. 

“Probably it warn’t true. When we got 
to know them Yankees better afterward 
we found out that there really warn’t no 
difference, to speak of, between the run of 
us andtherun of them. Probably it warn’t 
so at all. But in them days the people was 
prone to believe “most anything—about 
Yankees—and the word was that they was 
comin’ across country, a-burnin’ and cuttin’ 
and slashin’, and the people here thought 
they was goin’ to be burned out of house 
and home. So old Bedford Forrest he 
marched all night with a battalion of us— 
four companies— Kintuckians and Tennes- 
seeans mostly, witha sprinklin’ of boys from 
Mississippi and Arkansas—some of us 
ridin’ and some walkin’ afoot, like me—we 
didn’t always have horses enough to go 
round that last year. And somehow we 
got here before they did. It was a close 
race though between us—them a-comin’ 
down from the North and us a-comin’ up 
from the other way. We met ’em down 
there by that little crick just below where 
your present railroad depot is. There 
warn’t no depot there then, but the crick 
looks. just the same now as it did then— 
and the bridge too. I walked across it this 
Yes, suh, right there was 
where we met ’em. And there was a right 
smart fight. 

“Yes, suh, there was a right smart fight 
minutes—or maybe 
twenty-five—and then we had breakfast.” 

He had been smiling gently as he went 
along. Now he broke into a throaty little 
chuckle. 

“Yes, suh, it all come back to me this 
mornin’—every little bit of it—the break- 
fast andall. I didn’t have much breakfast, 
though, as I recall—none of us did— 
probably just corn pone and crick water to 
wash it down with.’’ And he wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand as though 
the taste of the gritty cornmeal cakes was 
still there. 

There was another little pause here; the 
witness seemed to be through. Durham’s 
crisp question cut the silence like a gash 
with a knife. 

“Judge Priest, do you know the de- 
fendant at the bar, and if so, how well do 
you know him?” 

“T was just comin’ to that,” he answered 
with simplicity, ‘‘and I’m obliged to you 
for puttin’ me back on the track. Oh, I 
know the defendant at the bar mighty 
well—as well as anybody on earth ever did 
know him, I reckon, unless ’twas his own 
maw and paw. I’ve known him, in fact, 
from the time he was born—and a gentler, 
better-disposed boy never grew up in our 
town. His nature seemed almost too sweet 
for a boy—more like a girl’s—but as a 
grown man he was always manly, and 
honest, and fair—and not quarrelsome. 
Oh, yes, I know him. I knew his father and 
his mother before him. It’s a funny thing 
too—comin’ up this way —but I remember 
that his paw was marchin’ right alongside 
of me the day we came through here in ’64. 
He was wounded, his paw was, right at the 
edge of that little crick down yonder. He 
was wounded in the shoulder —and he never 
did entirely git over it.” 

Again he stopped dead short, and he 
lifted his hand and tugged at the lobe of his 


There was a | 


| Wheeler’s. 


right ear .absently. Simultaneously Mr. 
Felsburg, who was sitting close to a window 
beyond the jury box, was also seized with 
nervousness, for he jerked out a handker- 
chief and with it mopped his. brow so 
vigorously that, to one standing outside, it 
might have seemed that the handkerchief 
was actually being waved about as a signal. 

Instantly then there broke upon the 
pause that still endured a sudden burst of 
music, a rollickingly jingling air. It was 
only a twenty-cent mouth organ, three 
sleigh bells and a pair of the rib bones of 
a beef-cow being played all at once by a 
saddle-colored negro man, but it sounded 
for all the world like a fife and drum corps: 


If you want to have a good time, 

If you want to have a good time, 

If you want to ketch the devil— 
Jine the cavalree! 


To some who heard it now the tune was 
strange; these were the younger ones. But 
to those older men and those older women 
the first jubilant bars rolled back the years 
like a scroll. 

The sound swelled and rippled and rose 
through the windows—the marching song 
of the Southern trooper—Forrest’s men, 
and Morgan’s, and Jeb Stuart’s and Joe 
It had in it the jingle of saber 
chains, the creak of sweaty saddle-girths, 
the nimble clunk of hurrying hoofs. It had 
in it the clanging memories of a cause and 
a time that would live with these people as 
long as they lived and their children lived 
and their children’s children. | It had in it 
the one sure call to the emotions and the 
sentiments of these people. 

Strangely enough not one listener had 
come to the windows to look out. The 
interruption from without had seemed part 
and parcel of what went on within. None 
faced to the rear, every one faced to the 
front. 

There was Mr. Lukins now. As Mr. 
Lukins got upon_his feet he said to himself 
in a tone of feeling that he be dad-fetched. 
But immediately. changing his mind he 
stated that he would preferably be dad- 
blamed, and as he moved toward the bar 
rail one overhearing him might have 
gathered from remarks let fall that Mr. 
Lukins was going somewhere with the 
intention of being extensively dad-burned. 
But for all these threats Mr. Lukins didn’t 
go anywhere, except as near the railing as 
he could press. 

Nearly everybody else was standing up 
too. The state’s attorney was on his feet 
with the rest, seemingly for the purpose of 
making some protest. 

Had any one looked they might have 
seen that the ember in the smoldering eye 
of the old foreman had blazed up to a brown 
fire; that Juror No. 4, with utter disregard 
for expense, was biting segments out of the 
brim of his new brown-varnished straw hat; 
that No. 7 had dropped his crutches on the 
floor, and that no one, not even their 
owner, had heard them fall; that all the 
jurors were half out of their chairs. But 
no one saw these things, for at this moment 
there rose up Aunt Tilly Haslett, a domi- 
nant figure, her huge wide back blocking 
the view of three or four immediately 
behind her. 

Uncle Fayette laid a timid detaining 
hand upon her and seemed to be saying 
something protestingly. 

“Turn loose of me, Fate Haslett!’’ she 
commanded. ‘‘Ain’t you ashamed of 
yourse’f, to be tryin’ to hold me back when 
you know how my only dear brother died 
a-followin’ after Gineral Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. Turn loose of me!” 

She flirted her great arm and Uncle 


Fayette spun flutteringly into the mass. 


behind. The sheriff barred her way at the 
gate of the bar. 


“Mizz Haslett,’ he implored, “please | 


Mizz Haslett—you must keep order in 
the cote.” 

Aunt Tilly halted in her onward move, 
head up high and elbows out, and through 
her spees, blazing like burning-glasses, she 
fixed on him a look that instantly charred 
that unhappy official into a burning red 
ruin of his own self-importance. 

“Keep it yourse’f, High Sheriff Wash- 
ington Nash, Esquire,’’ she bade him; 
“that’s whut you git paid good money fur 
doin’. And git out of my way! I’m a-goin’ 
in there to that pore little lonesome thing 
settin’ there all by herself, and there ain’t 
nobody goin’ to hinder me neither!” 
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As a spread for bread 
KARO has no equal. Chil- 


dren thrive on it. 


It is better than honey with 
hot biscuit, griddle cakes 
and waffles. 


KARO is the purest syrup in the 
world. Made from the hard ripe grains 
of Indian Corn. 


Noted cooks, scientists, food experts, 
say that corn syrup is nourishing, 
digestible, exceptionally high in food 
value, and agrees with more people 
than any other form of sweet. 


KARO should have a place on every 
family table and in every kitchen. 


Use it in cooking and baking wher- 
ever syrup is required. 


Send for Karo Cook Book —50 
pages, including 30 perfect 
recipes for home candy-making, 
FREE! Send your name on a 
post card to-day. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Box 161, New York 
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Our part has been to make 


HALLMARK SHIRTS a new 


and higher standard of value— 
in quality 
in style 
in workmanship 


than you've ever been 
able to get at the prices— 


$1, $1.50 and up 


Your part is to walk into 
your favorite store and 
insist upon getting 


THE SATURDAY 


HALLMARK SHIRTS 


FonSoct Pian: AriBacks 


You can perhaps be suited as to style 
in any good line of collars — But 


SLIDEWELL COLLARS 


can be had in all the popular styles 
and in addition they are the collars 
with the’ tie and time and temper 
saving shield that lets your tie 
slide freely so you can tie it just 
right every time,— 


15c—2 for 25c 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, New York 


Exquisite Colors- High Quality. 


New Designs - Club Indexes - Ideal for Bridge. 
\ Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or Ivory Finish - 50c a Pack. 


In Use Throughout the World for General Play. 
The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. 
Club Indexes - Air-Cushion or Ivory inish. 


210 CENTS A DAY 


buys the Pittsburgh ~ Visible 
Typewriter. ade in our own 
' factory at Kittanning, Pa. 
now—later the price will be 
$100, The best typewriter inthe 
world; ‘as good as any machine 
at any price. Entire line visible. 
Back spacer, tabulator, two 
color ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted every- 
where. One Pittsburgh Visible Machine Free for a very small 
service. No selling necessary. : Airc 
and to learn of our easy terms and fu 
To Get One particulars regarding this unprecedented 
offer, say to us ina letter: ‘‘ Mail your FREE OFFER.’ 
The Pittsburgh wine Typewriter Co. 
Dept. 29, Union Bank B Pittsburgh, Pa. 


50 ENGRAVED $ 1] At) 0 


CALLING CARDS 
Latest style. 


Hand copper-plate engraving of the highest grade. 
Fashionable wedding invitations and announcements, die stamped 
stationery, at lowest prices. We pay delivery charges. Samples free. 
Charles H. Elliott Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave., Philada, 


or standing. 
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al 


, If you have any regard for your personal appearance, or your health, 
you should wear a BREATHE-RITE brace. 
brace holds the body gently but firmly erect, whether walking, sitting oe 
It corrects round shoulders and strengthens the back. Made of white, 
elastic fabric. A blessing for growing boys and girls. One size fits anybody. 
Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of price—One Dollar. Ask your dealer. 
BREATHE-RITE MFG. CO., 2337 Third Avenue, New York 
Write forinteresting agents’ proposition, Send for illustrated folder. If dissatisfied, money refunded, 


On the Roof of America 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 


Altitude 5,347 feet; population 6,000 and growing 
steadily. Finest mountain climate in Western Hemi- 
sphere. Sufferers from uncomplicated TUBERCU- 
LOSIS, bronchial asthma, bronchitis, and rheumatism 
find immediate relief in the warm sunshine and dry 
tonic atmosphere of Prescott. More sunny days an 
milder temperature than Colorado Springs or Denver. 

Live outdoor life day and night, year round 

New auto highway to Grand Canyon and other world wonders, 

Prescott is banking, mining, stock-raising, commercial, educa- 
tional and agricultural center of Northern Arizona. Write 


CHAMBER COMMERCE, Prescott, Arizona 


a Underground 


Garbage Receiver 


Defeats the plans of the typhoid fly ; also prevents dogs, cats 
and rats making a mess of the garbage. Sold direct from factory. 
Guaranteed. _ Circular free. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mir.,45 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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The sheriff shrunk aside; perhaps it 
would be better to say he evaporated asive. 
And public opinion, reorganized and made 
over but still incarnate in Aunt Tilly 
Haslett, swept past the rail and settled like 
a billowing black cloud into a chair that the 
local attorney for the defense vacated just 
in time to save himself the inconvenience 


| of having it snatched bodily from under 


him. 

“There, honey,” said Aunt Tilly croon- 
ingly as she gathered the forlorn little 
figure of the prisoner’s wife in her arms 
like a child and mothered her up to her 
ample bombazined bosom, “there now, 
honey, you jest ery on me.’ 

Then Aunt Tilly looked up and her specs 
were all blurry and wet. But she waved 
her palmleaf fan as though it.had been a 
baton of command. 

“Now, Jedge,” she said, addressing the 
bench, ‘‘and you other gentlemen—you 
kin go ahead now.” 

The state’s attorney had meant evi- 
dently to make some sort of an objection, 
for he was upon his feet through all this 
scene. But he looked back before he spoke 
and what he saw kept him from speaking. 
I believe I stated earlier that he was a 
candidate for reélection. So he settled 
back down in his chair and stretched out 
his legs and buried his chin in the top of his 
limp white waistcoat in an attitude that 
he had once seen in a picture entitled, 
‘“Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena.” 

“You may resume, Judge Priest,” said 
the trial judge in a voice that was not 
entirely free from huskiness, although its 
owner had been clearing it steadily for some 
moments. 

“Thank you kindly, suh, but I was about 
through anyhow,” answered the witness 
with a bow, and for all his homeliness there 
was dignity and statelinessinit. ‘‘I merely 
wanted to say for the sake of completin’ the 
record, so to speak, that on the occasion 
referred to them Yankees did not cross that 
bridge.” 

He got up somewhat stiffly, once more 
becoming a commonplace old man in a 
wrinkled black alpaca coat, and made his 
way back to his vacant place, now in the 
shadow of Aunt Tilly Haslett’s form. As 
he passed along the front of the jury-box the 
foreman’s crippled right hand came up in a 
sort of a clumsy salute, and the juror at the 
other end of the rear row—No. 12, the oldest 
juror—leaned forward as if to speak to him, 
but remembered where his present duty lay 
in time. The old judge kept on until he 
came to Durham’s side, and he whispered 
to him: 

“Son, they’ve quit lookin’ at him and 
they’re all a-lookin’ at her. Son, rest your 
case.” 

Durham came out of a maze. 

““Your Honor,” he said as he rose, “‘the 
defense rests.” 

The jury were out only six minutes. Mr. 
Lukins insisted that it was only five min- 
utes and a half, and added that he’d be 
SSP ose if it was a second longer than 
that. 

As the lately accused Tandy came out 
of the courthouse with his imported 
lawyer—Aunt Tilly bringing up the rear 
with his trembling, weeping, happy little 
wife—friendly hands were outstretched to 
clasp his and a whiskered old gentleman 
with a thumbnail like a Brazil nut grabbed 
at his arm. 

““Whichaway did Billy Priest go?” he 
demanded—‘‘little old Fightin’ Billy— 
whar did he go to? Soon as he started in 
talkin’ I placed him. Whar is he?” 

Walking side by side, Tandy and Dur- 
ham came down the steps into the soft 
June night, and Tandy took a long, deep 
breath into his lungs. 

“Mr. Durham,” he said, “I owe a great 
deal to you.” 

“How’s that?” said Durham. 

Just ahead of them, centered in a shaft 
of light from the window of the barroom of 
the Drummers’ Home Hotel, stood Judge 
Priest. The old judge had been drinking. 
The pink of his face was a trifle more pro- 
nounced, the high whine in his voice a 
trifle weedier, as he counted one by one 
certain pieces of silver into the wide-open 
palm of a saddle-colored negro. 

“How’s that?” said Durham. 

“T say I owe everything in the world to 
you,”’ repeated Tandy. 

“No,” said Durham, ‘‘what you owe me 
is the fee you agreed to pay me for defend- 
ing you. There’s the man you’re looking 
for.” 

And he pointed to the old judge. 
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Careful laundries us 
Borax, in the form 
“‘LAUNDRYAID,” nc 


injurious chemical 


Borax is the only ef 
ing chemical known 
will not injure clothes. — 


Thousands of housewives know 
this—the reason Borax is used 
so extensively in the home, 
Laundries cannot hold their trade 
if they use injurious chemicals, 
caustic alkalies and strong acids 
or bleaching agents. 


Borax, in the form of Laundryaid, 
is being adopted by the best laundries, 


Combined with any soap, it remoyes| 
all dirt, whitens garments, brightens 
colors in colored goods, and prevents | 
woolens from shrinking. All without) 
the slightest injury to any fabric, howeyer| 
delicate. a 


But to give results, Borax must be! 
pure. 


The ‘620-Mule-Team’’ Brand A 
package is your guarantee of purity. 


Buy a package of your grocer or| 
druggist, and use it as directed on the | 
label, with any good soap, and note | 
the wonderful results. It is the one | 
harmless washing chemical. | 


Warning— The name “Borax” will 
be found on many injurious washing 
powders and soaps that contain no 
Borax whatever, Insist on the 
“20-Mule-Team”? Brand, 


Your Monogram 
To Order On 
Finest Stationery 


It is a mark of culture these ane | 
well as a mark of individuality—to have yo 
stationery carry your monogram. Nal | 
rally, both stationery and monogram mi | 
be of first quality—and this has meant ¢ 
travagance until the introduction of 


Aristocratique Stationer| 
(Hurd’s Lawn Finish—Monogrammed) 


Today, a quire of this highest 
stationery—with envelopes to mai 
ing your two-letter monogram, 
sent you upon receipt of 75c and 
cost of mailing, 

The monogram die is made espe 
your order—in gold, blue, red, or 
you choose, Show initials plainly w 
ing, Samples sent upon request. 


W.R. Murthey & Son, 506 Fifth Ave., New York( 


To Dealers: This is the greatest value in stationery ever offer | 
You can profitably anticipate the demand. Write Be ! 


This Button 1s found only in 
Men's Clothing made of 
All-Wool MOORE 


TYPEWRITERS eeu: 
Save $25 to $50 #,0°*icbat! ype 


areperiect in quality, condition andlooks. Durable and) 
in construction and serviceable in every way. Buy from |} 
largest factory in the world with branch storesin leading cit 
We guarantee for one year against defect in workm 
ship and material. Write for catalogue and aa 

of nearest branch office. a | 
American Writing Machine Oo. 
345 Broadway, New York 
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i This is a 


yeculiar advertisement 


Its purpose is to preach the gospel 
_ of good service to laundry users 
and laundry owners alike. 


Of the latter, more than 2,000 are 


those two utilities, its field has 
widened immensely as its service 
improved. 


Neither the telegraph, the telephone, 


members of this Association; while 
as many more are not. 

We don’t want you to discriminate 

_ in favor of those who are in the 
Association just because they are 

1; or against those who are out just 

___ because they are out. 

We simply want you to reward the 
good laundry wherever you find it 
with all of your patronage. 

| Just do that and no more—pick out 

| 

| 


a good laundry and patronize it. 
The modern American laundry is one of 
the forces of civilization. It encour- 
ages cleanliness, hygiene, health. 
It arrived midway between the tele- 
| graph and the telephone; and like 


nor the modern American laundry, 
has stopped growing. The three 
together will add millions more to 
their list of patrons. The better 
their service, the more they will add; 
and the faster they will add them. 


People used to send nothing to the 


public laundry but collars, shirts 
and cuffs—yjust as they once used the 
telephone and the telegraph occa- 
sionally, where today they use them 
a hundred times. 


Nowthe tendency is to send more and 


more of the home work tothe laundry. 


We want to prove to you that you 


haven’t begun to realize the useful- 
ness of a good laundry. 


Bidern American Laundries 


What some clever women have learned 


Nearly 30 per cent. of the tremendous amount of work done 
every week by the laundries of America is flat work —the 
class which makes up the larger portion of the home washing. 
In other words, 30 per cent. of the women of this country have 
___ learned that it pays to send more than collars, cuffs and shirts 
to the laundry. 

These women are sending not only collars, cuffs and shirts, but 
tablecloths, towels, napkins, bedspreads, pillow cases, sheets, 
curtains, lingerie, underwear, and a score of other washables. 


he modern laundry is clean, sani- 


in the home way. This right 
1 of a laundry in your town will be 
ld to take you through the plant 
Prove that this is true. 


L911, The Laundrymen’s National Association of America. 


The Laundrymen’s National Association of America 
Publicity Department 


601-608 Ford Building 


They are cutting down the unpleasant period in which the 


house is turned over to washing and ironing—eliminating a 
great deal of the muss, fuss and bother, saving the cost of 
fuel, soaps, bluing and other incidentals which many house- 
wives forget to figure into the weekly budget. 


Possibly you are one of the women who are in this class. 
If you have not realized the benefits set forth, you have not 


found the right laundry. 


: This is to tell you that the right laundry does 
exist in your town, and that it is well worth 
your while to find it. 


The 2,500 laundries represented in The Laundry- 
men’s National Association have learned and are 


ar, careful, and able to handle your Can you afford —from any standpoint — not to learning: eg eet ee 
ee 1 That capable employees, fairly paid, cheerful, 
vck more thoroughly and efficiently take fuller advantage than you are now taking of Ra tuteaid cnaltentedvardte orn’ paging twee 


a modern, progressive, cleanly institution'which reeats 
stands ready to save you money and peace of mind? 


That laundries which are spotlessly clean are 


the laundries. which win public favor. 

That good work carries its own reward. 

Find the laundry in your town that practices 
these principles. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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. Is Really 
Fresh 


Different 
It is 
From 


Ordinary 
Codfish 


It’s Economical too 


and so surprisingly delicious that it 
gives an entirely new flavor to many 
dainty fish dishes. 


This editorial comment in the current 
issue of “Good Housekeeping”’ but expresses 
concretely the economy, purity, convye- 
nience and delicate flavor of Burnham & 
Morrill Fish Flakes as they are well known 
to thousands of good housekeepers all over 
the country: 


“As an example of economical package 
goods may be cited the recently introduced 
(Burnham & Morrill) fish flakes in small 
tins. The cod is taken from the water, cured 
and put into tins in less time than required 
to move a fresh fish from the boat to the 
consumer. It is immediately available in 
the highest possible condition at very low 
cost—a dime fora tin containing enough to 
prepare a meal for a family of five. 

Compare that with the custom of buying 
and hanging up a salt cod in the pantry, 
exposed to flies and insects, liable to turn 
red or lose its flavor and texture. It is not 
difficult to see why package cod is the 
more desirable. 

By its use the housewife avoids disagree- 
able odors in cooking; waste in skin and 
bone; risk of spoilage through bad cooking.” 


As a daily help in arranging varieties for 
the never ending procession of meals B.& M. 
Fish Flakes is a staple product that every 
housewife will be glad to know. 

The whole family will be delighted if 
you'll add B. & M. Fish Flakes to the home 
menu. Just once try it for 


Codfish Balls 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder 
Creamed Fish 


and the many other dainty fish dishes you 
can make, and you'll never again Jbe con- 
tent with ordinary, dried, over-salted, 
“manufactured’’ Codfish. 


Then, too, don’t forget that B. & M. 
Fish Flakes will save you money on many 
breakfast, lunch and dinner dishes right 
along —a real saving in the week’s expenses 
that will surprise you. 


We most earnestly urge every housewife 
to try this choice New England delicacy 
for herself and see how delicious the true 
deep-sea flavor can be—how B.- & M. Fish 
Flakes saves not only money but time and 
patience as well. 


Get a tin from your grocer to-day—give 
the family a treat for to-morrow’s breakfast. 


If your grocer happens not to have B. & M. 
Fish Flakes in stock, send us his name and 10c 
and a regular 10c tin will be sent you. This 
costs us lle 7x postage alone and is certain 
evidence of our belief that ove ¢ria/ is all that is 
needed to make you a constant user. 


We have a beautiful little book “Good 
Eating”—containing many new and origi- 
nal recipes,and shall be pleased to send it 
Free on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


43> Burnham & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn — 
new packing—always tender—sweet—creamy— 
is now on the dealers’ shelves. If you want to be 
sure of getting a superior quality of canned corn 
order a case from your grocer to-day, 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


for me,’ blustered Colonel Bouncer, 
scrutinizing his cards one by one. 

“T suppose so,” agreed Washer with a 
smile at Johnny; ‘‘but he’s full of young 
tricks and we’re outclassed. What’s that 
property going to cost us?” 

“Three and a half million,” stated Johnny 
quietly. 

Colonel Bouncer, having now made up 
his mind, deliberately and with nice care 
measured up blue chips and red chips and 
white chips matching Washer’s, and added 
to them all the blue ones he had in his 
possession. 

“Taking any stock yourself, Johnny?” 
he softly asked. 

“Can’t afford it,’ confessed Johnny 
with a smile. 

“The property’s quite worth three and 
a half million,’? announced Courtney de- 
cisively, watching the face of Morton 
Washer as that calm player stared at the 
Colonel’s chips. ‘‘I’m willing to take a 
million of the stock.” 

“T’ll take a million; more if need be,” 


offered Washer. ‘‘I’ve been wanting in on 
that for some time. Colonel, what have 
you got?” 


‘Five cards,” replied the Colonel. 

“You have threes,’’ charged Washer. 

“‘T’m conducting my business through an 
agent,” laughed Bouncer. ‘“‘There it is,” 
and he indicated the stack of blue chips. 

“You have threes,’”’ insisted Washer. 
“The reason I’m so particular is that I 
have threes myself, and I want to know 
which are the better.”’ 

“There is one clever way to find out,” 
bantered the Colonel confidently. ‘You 
have a lot of chips. Why are you so stingy 
with them?’ 

“That’s the way I got them,”’ 
Washer. “I'll donate though. 
better than that: I'll tap you.” 

The Colonel promptly counted his re- 
maining red and white chips. Washer as 
promptly measured up to them and to the 
blues. 

“Told you the truth!” he exulted. “I 
said I had threes, and here they are! Three 
tens and a king and another ten!”” And 
he gleefully spread down his cards. “I 
caught the pink one.” 

“Had mine all the time!” triumphed 
Colonel Bouncer, throwing down his hand 
and putting both big arms round the pot. 
“Four elevens!’’ And chuckling near to 
the apoplexy line hescraped the chips home, 
while Washer inspected his excellent col- 
lection of jacks. ‘“‘Now brag, you old 
bluffer!’”’ And, still chuckling, he began 
sorting the chips into patriotic piles. 

“Enjoy yourselves,’ granted Washer, 
concealing his intense chagrin with as non- 
chalant an air as possible. ‘‘I give you my 
word those chips are only loaned. Go on 
and laugh! You fellows make a lot of fuss 
over a cheap little jackpot. Johnny, must 
you see us Monday?” 

“Can’t delay it,” replied Johnny, check- 
ing his own laughter for the purpose. ‘‘I’ve 
paid five hundred thousand of the purchase 
price. Another million must be paid in one 
week and the balance in two weeks.” 

“That’s rapid work,’’ remarked Close, 
with a frown, beginning swiftly to figure 
interest. 

““The Wobbleses are in a hurry to sail. 
I’ve looked into the title. It’s clear as a 
whistle. Can’t we arrange a meeting at my 
office?” 

They settled upon a meeting at three- 
ee anal on Monday while Morton Washer 
dealt. 

“Bless my heart, Mort Washer, that’s 
the fourth time you’ve turned my first 
card and it’s always a deuce!” complained 
the Colonel. “If you do it again I shall 
be compelled to give you an old-time, 
school-day licking.” 

“You can’t do it and you never saw the 
day you could,” bristled Washer, brandish- 
ing a bony little fist before the Colonel’s big 

ace. 

“There’s one more question I’d like to 
ask,’”’ Johnny interposed upon this violent 
quarrel. “Will it be necessary for me to 
offer any stock outside this group?” 

“T can’t swing but a quarter of a million 
to save me; possibly only two hundred 
thousand,” regretted Bouncer. 

“Tf you’d like to carry a little more I’ll 
let you have the money, Colonel,’ offered 
his bitter enemy of the bony fist. 

“Thanks, Mort,’”’ returned the Colonel 
gratefully. ‘However, it is not necessary 


countered 
T’ll do 


to display the fact to the entire gathering 
that I now have a pair of those deuces.”’ 
Washer quickly reached over, snatched 
the Colonel’s cards, replaced them with his 
own and went on dealing. 
“T think we can handle it all among us, 
Johnny,” figured Courtney. 


vI 


ORING, in high glee, separated Polly 
from a hilarious game of drop-the- 
handkerchief. 

“Well, Polly, it’s all over!’’ he exulted. 
“Johnny’s in to see his financial backers, 
but that’s a mere matter of detail. He has 
bought the Wobbles property and he has 
made his million dollars.” 

“Tf Mr. Courtney hasn’t any fireworks 
he must telephone for some right away,” 
declared Polly in delight, and suddenly her 
eyes moistened. “I’m as dippy about 
Johnny as his own mother!” she added. 

“And in just the same way,” returned 
Loring, secretly glad to recognize that fact. 
“When you can spare a little time for it, 
Polly, you might become dippy about me.’ 

“T am,” she acknowledged, putting her 
hand upon his arm affectionately. 

“But you don’t want to marry me,” pro- 
tested Loring, a trace of pain contracting 
his brows. “I need you, Polly!” 

“Please don’t, Ashley,’’ she begged. “It’s 
a for-sure fact that I’m never going to for- 
get poor Billy. Don’t let that stop us being 
pals, though, please!” 

“Certainly not,’ agreed Loring, with as 
much cheerfulness as she could have wished, 
and burying deeply for the last time the 
hope that he had cherished. 

“Look here, Loring,” charged Val Rus- 
sel, striding over with Mrs. Follison; 
“you'll kindly come into this game or give 
us back our Polly.” 

“You'll have to do without your Polly 
for a minute, children,” insisted that young 
woman. “She is to be the bearer of glad 
tidings,” and giving her eyes another dab 
she hurried away to the house. 

She found Constance alone in the li- 
brary, instructing herself with an article on 
mushroom culture. 

“T can read your palm without looking 
at it, pretty lady,” bubbled Polly. “A 
large, blond gentleman with handsome 
blue eyes and a million dollars in his 
pocket is about to offer you a proposal of 
marriage.” 

Constance, suppressing a rising resent- 
ment, turned the leaf of her mushroom 
article. The next page began a startling 
political series, which demanded of the 
public in violent headlines: ‘‘Who Spends 
Your Money?” but Constance perused it 
carefully without noticing the difference. 

“T’ve had my palm read before,” she 
presently observed. 

“You don’t seem to be alive to the 
shock I’m giving you,” protested Polly. 
“Really, girlie, 1 have some big news for 
you. Johnny Gamble has finished the 
making of his million!” 

“T wish that word million had never 
been invented!’ suddenly flared Con- 
stance. “I’m tired of hearing it. The very 
thought of it makes meill.”” How did Polly 
come to know it first? 

“T wouldn’t care what they’d call it if 
it would only buy as much,” returned 
Polly, still good-naturedly. “And when a 
regular man like Johnny Gamble hustles 
out and gets one, just so he can ask to 
marry you, you ought to give a perfectly 
vulgar exhibition of joy!” 

“You have put it very nicely,” re- 
sponded Constance. “If it would only 
buy as much! Do you know that my 
name is seldom mentioned except in con- 
nection with a million dollars? I must 
either marry one man or lose a million, or 
marry another who has made a million for 
that purpose.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 
charged Polly. She glared at Constance 
a moment, bursting with more indignant 
things to say; but there were so many of 
them ‘that they choked her in their at- 
tempted egress, and she swished angrily 
back to the lawn party, exploding most of 
the way. 

At just this inopportune moment Johnny 
Gamble found his way into the peaceful 
library. 

‘Well, it’s across!’’ he joyously con- 
fided, forgetting in his happiness the re- 
buffs of the day. ‘I have that million!’ 
and he approached her with such an evident 
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determination of making an exuberant pro- 
posal then and there that Constance could 
have shrieked. 

“T congratulate you,” she informed him 

as she hastily arose. ‘You deserve it I 
am sure. Kindly excuse me, won’t you?” 
and she sailed out of the room. 
_ Johnny Gamble, feeling all awkward 
Joints like a calf, dropped his sailor straw 
hat, and Constance heard it rolling after 
her. With an effort she kept herself from 
running, knowing full well that if that hat 
touched her skirt she would drop! 

Johnny looked at the hat in dumb re- 
proach, but when he left the room he 
walked widely round it. He dared not 
touch it. ; 

pA) Wat say, Mr. Gamble,” drawled 
Eugene, passing him in the doorway, 
“we've picked out the puppy.” 

While Johnny was still smarting from 
the burden of that information and wonder- 
ing what spot of the globe would be most 
endurable at the present moment, Court- 
ney came through the hall on some hostly 
errand. 

“Say, Johnny,” he blundered in an ex- 
cess of well-meaning, “‘why don’t you rest 
from business for a minute? Why aren’t 
you out among some of these shady paths 
with Constance Joy? You’ve cinched your 
million, now go get the girl.” 

This was too much for the tortured 
Johnny, and the smoldering agony within 
him burst into flame. 

“Look here, Courtney!” he declared 
with a vehemence that really seemed quite 
unnecessary. “‘I’m going to marry Con- 
stance Joy whether she likes it or not!” 

A flash of white at the head of the stairs 
caught Johnny’s eye. It was Constance! 
There was no hope that she had not 
heard! 

“What’s the matter?’’ asked Courtney, 
startled by the remarkable change in his 
countenance. 

“T’ve got the stomachache!’’ groaned 
Johnny with clumsy evasion, though pos- 
sibly he was truthful after all. 

“You must have some whisky,”’ insisted 
Courtney, instantly concerned. 

A servant came out of the library. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’’ he remarked; 
“but I believe this must be your hat, Mr. 
Gamble.” 

Johnny Gamble broke one of his most 
rigid rules. He said: 

“Damn!” 
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OHNNY GAMBLE in the following 

days was, as Loring put it, a scene of 
intense activity. It was part of his con- 
tract with the improvement company that 
he put their subdivision plans under way; 
and he planted himself in the center of the 
new offices while things circled round him 
at high speed. His persistent use of the 
fast-gear clutch came from the fact that he 
would not bind’ himself to work for them 
more than two weeks. 

“They’re handing me a shameful salary 
for it,”” he confided to Loring; ‘‘and I’m 
glad to get it because it pays up all my 
personal expenses during my forty days’ 
stunt and leaves me my million clear.” 

“Well,” began Loring with a smile, 
“your million won’t be’’—he suddenly 
checked himself and then went on— 
““won’t be a nice, pretty sum of money 
unless it ends in the six round ciphers.” 

He had been about to tell Johnny that 
he owed fifteen thousand dollars to Con- 
stance Joy. She had secretly advanced 
that sum to save Johnny’s working funds 
against a. bogus attachment laid upon him 
by his former partner, Collaton, in the early 
days of his struggle. Loring reflected, how- 
ever, that this could be paid just as well 
after it was all over; that, if he told about 
it now, Johnny would drop everything to 
make that extra fifteen thousand; that, 
moreover, Constance had not yet given him 
permission to mention the matter; and, 
besides, there seemed to be a present cool- 
ness between Constance and Johnny that 
nobody understood. On the whole it was 
better to keep his mouth shut; and he 
did it. ar 

“Tt’s a nice-sounding word, million, ’ he 
added by way of concealing his hesitation. 

“T don’t know,” returned Johnny, full of 
his perplexity about Constance. “I’m tired 
of hearing the word. Sometimes it makes 
me sick to think of it.”’ 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
reproached Loring with a laugh. 

“All right,’ agreed Johnny accommo- 
datingly. ‘‘I’m used to that. anyhow. 
For one thing, I’m ashamed of being such a 
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sucker. That old partner of mine not only 
stung me for every cent I could scrape 
together for two years, but actually had 
the nerve to try to sell the big tract of land 
we irrigated with money.” 

“To sell it!” exclaimed Loring in 
surprise. 

“That’s all,” returned Johnny. ‘He 
went to The Western Developing Company 
with it two months ago and had them 
so worked up that they looked into the 
title. They even sent a man out there to 
investigate.” 

“Flivver, I suppose?” guessed Loring. 

“Rank,” corroborated Johnny. ‘‘Wash- 
burn, of The Western Developing, was tell- 
ing me about it yesterday. He said his 
man took one look at the land and came 
back offering to go six blocks out of his 
way on a busy Monday to see Collaton 
hung.” 

“We'd get up a party,’’ commented 
Loring dryly, and Johnny hurried away to 
the offices of his Bronx concern. 

He was a very unhappy Johnny these 
days and had but little joy in his million. 
If Constance did not care for it, nor for 
him, the fun was all gone out of every- 
thing. Work was his only relief, and he 
worked like an engine. 

On one day, however, he was careful 
to do no labor, and that day was Friday, 
May nineteenth. When he had started to 
make his million he had said jokingly that 
he did not intend to work on Sundays, 
holidays, evenings or birthdays. The 
nineteenth was Constance’s birthday, and 
he had long planned to make that a gala 
occasion. 

On the evening preceding he called at 
the house, but Aunt Pattie Boyden, who 
was more than anxious to have Constance 
marry the second cousin of Lord Yawping- 
ham, told him with poorly concealed satis- 
faction that Constance was too ill to see 
him. He imagined that he knew what that 
meant, but, nevertheless, on the following 
morning he sent Constance a tremendous 
bouquet and went down into the midst of 
the crowds at Coney Island, where of all 
places in the world he could be most alone 
and most gloomy. 

“‘What’s a million dollars anyway?” he 
asked himself. 
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T TEN o’clock on Saturday morning 
Mr. Birchard came into the Bronx 
office with much smiling, presented his cre- 
dentials duly signed by each of the five 
Wobbles brothers, received a check for a 
million dollars made out, by the written 
instructions of the brothers, to Frederick 
W. Birchard, Agent, and departed still 
smiling. 

“One step nearer,” observed Johnny to 
Loring an hour or so later. “Next Satur- 
day I’ll have the remaining two and a half 
million and will only pay out one and a half 
of it. The other million sticks with me.” 

“The other million?” repeated Loring. 
“Oh, yes; I see. The half million you 
advanced and the half million profit you 
make on this deal. For how much can 
you write your check now, Johnny?” 

“Tf I wrote a check right this minute, to 
pay for a postage stamp, it would go to 
protest,” laughed Johnny. “I guess I can 
stand it to be broke for a week though.” 

“You're a lucky cuss,” commended 
Loring. 

“In most things,’ admitted Johnny 
half-heartedly. 

“Tn everything,” insisted Loring. “‘By- 
the-way, Gresham was over here to see you 
yesterday while I was out.” 

“Gresham?” mused Johnny. ‘“That’s 
curious. He was at the Bronx office and 
also at my apartments. I ’phoned this 
morning, but was told he had gone out of 
town for a week.” 

“You probably missed something very 
important,” returned Loring sarcastically. 
‘Where were you yesterday anyhow?” 

“Having a holiday,” said Johnny 
soberly, and escaped. 

He wanted work—the more of it the 
better. He spent the entire week in the 
most fatiguing toil he could find, and in 
that week had no word from Constance 
Joy except a very brief and coldly formal 
note thanking him for his flowers. 

On the following Saturday morning 
Gresham walked into the Bronx offices 
with a particularly smug satisfaction. 

“T’vye come to close up the Wobbles 
transfer with you,” he stated. “I am 
authorized formally to make over the 
property to you and to collect the two and 
a half million remaining to be paid.” 
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All the Beauty of Silk 
All the Wear of Lisle 


Here is something entirely new in fine, sheer, beautiful 
Shawknit Socks. 

We have developed a process wherewith to knit socks 
from s7/k over isle so that the wearer secures all the beau- 
tiful effect of silk combined with the durable wearing 
quality of strongest lisle. 

You will wish to test these socks and we wish you to 
test them aft our risk. 

Therefore, we offer you money back, if you are not in 
every way satisfied with Shawknit Silk-o-Lisle Socks sup- 
plied on any order you send us. 

Send us $3.00 for each six pairs of Shawknit Silk-o- 
Lisle you wish. We will ship them to you charges prepaid. 

Shawknit Silk-o-Lisle Socks are packed six pairs in a 
box—all one combination or assorted as you prefer. 

The solid combinations are Cream-White, Black, Navy 
Blue, Pearl Grey, and Tan. 

Then there is an attractive combination of Green silk 
over Cardinal lisle, and another of Tan silk over Chocolate 


Brown lisle, giving rich peacock 


iridescent effects. 
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We guarantee that this pair of 
Shawknit Socks will fitjust as well 
—look just as stylish — be just as 
comfortable—wear just as long 
without mending —as your;:just 
and fair judgment of socks at this 
price decides that they should. 


If this pair of Shawknit Socks 
does not give you the satisfaction 
in fit, style and wear that you de- 
mand of them, send them back to 
us at our factory, together with 
this Guarantee ticket. We will 
replace them with a new pair, 
without cost to you. 


(Signed) 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 
LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


High class stores carry full lines of 
Shawknit Socks, ranging in price from 25c 
to 50c the pair—every pair guaranteed. 

All Shawknit Socks are guaranteed zth- 
out limit (see tag reproduced opposite). 

Go to one of the many “*Stores That 
Sell Shawknit,’’ or, if more convenient, 
send direct to us for the new Shawknit 
Silk-o-Lisle Socks. 

Our address is—Shaw Stocking Co., 
110 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 
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“Barring the slight difference of a mil- 
lion dollars the amount is correct,’’ replied 
Johnny dryly. ‘I have the million and.a 
half balance ready, but I had expected 
Mr. Birchard to come in and finish the 
transaction.” 

“Birchard is not representing the Wob- 
bleses,’’ Gresham politely informed him. “TI 
had a little talk with them on the Tuesday 
following the house-party at Courtney’s, 
and they decided to have me look after 
the matter instead. By-the-way, I hunted 
for you everywhere on the day before the 
first payment was due, to tell you that the 
Wobbleses preferred to have the two and a 
half million paid all in one sum today; but 
since you were not in I didn’t trouble to 
leave you a note. Few men need to be 
told not to pay out money.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Mr. Birch- 
ard never has represented the Wobbles 
family in this matter?” Johnny managed 
to ask, 

“Certainly not,’? answered Gresham, 
widening his eyes. 

“T have his signed authorization to act 
for them in the matter,”’ declared Johnny, 
pean etne that circumstance with happy 
relief. 

“You have?” inquired Gresham with 
great apparent surprise. ‘‘ Will you allow 
me to look at the paper?” 

Johnny showed it to him triumphantly, 
but Gresham read it with a smile of 
contempt. 

‘“‘T was correct in my suspicions of Birch- 
ard,” he stated. ‘‘This document is a 
forgery. I hope you did not pay him any 
money on the strength of it.” 


Silently Johnny laid before him Birch- | 
ard’s receipt, and a second later as he saw 


the gleam of gratification in Gresham’s eyes 
was sorry that he had done so. 

“T am afraid that you have been 
swindled,” was Gresham’s altogether too 
sympathetic comment. ‘However, that 
does not concern the business in hand. 
This was the day appointed for the final 
settlement, and I shave come prepared to 
make it with you,’ 

“You'll have to wait,’”’ declared Johnny 
bluntly, putting away the documents. 

“T must call your attention to the fact 
that if you do not close this matter today 
my principals are at liberty to place the 
property upon the market again.” 

*“Advise them not to do so,” Johnny 
warned him. “Under the circumstances 
Iam certain that I can secure enough delay 
for investigation—legally, if necessary. 
I won’t move a step until I’ve looked 
into this.” 

“Very well,” said Gresham easily, and 
walked out. 

Johnny, in a consternation that was 
barely short of a panic, immediately con- 
sulted Loring, and together they set out 
upon a search for the Wobbleses. At their 
various hotels, for no two of them put up at 
the same place, it was discovered that they 
were severally “probably in the country 
at week-end parties.’”’ Tommy alone they 
found, but he knew so little and was so 
upset by what they told him that they were 
sorry he, too, had not attended a week-end 
party; and they left him gasping like a 
sea-lion, with his toupee down over his ear, 
and saying between gasps over and over 
again with perfectly vacant eyes: 

“Hugene’s an ass! Perfect ass, don’t 
you know!” 

They spent some hopeless time in 
attempting to trace Birchard, but that 
gentleman had disappeared on the previ- 
ous Saturday. No one had seen him or had 
heard of him or had thought of him. They 
put the case into the hands of detectives. 

“T don’t think it was lucky money any- 
how,” said Johnny gloomily. Constance 
had not cared for it and it was worthless! 
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T WAS not until Monday that they 

found Eugene Wobbles, and that volun- 
tary expatriate was almost as much taken 
aback as his brother Tommy had been. 

“Ow, I say, it’s most extraordinary! 
he declared, stroking his drooping mustache 
and swinging his monocle. “‘Why, do you 
know, 1 met the blooming bounder at 
Lord Yawp’n’am’s—second cousin, you 
know, of this very decent chap Gresham. 
Introduced him at my clubs and all that 
sort of thing, I assure you! I'll have the 
burning scoundrel blacklisted!” 

“Thanks,” said Loring with deep grati- 
tude. ‘‘Of course that won’t get back the 
million though.” 

“Well, I’m bound to give you the right 
there,’ admitted Eugene; ‘“‘but at the 
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same time I must insist that it w 
beggar never to be allowed the pri 
a gentlemen’s club again.” 
“And serve him right, I say; | 
jolly well right,’ agreed Lorin 
sarcasm that was altogether lost 
intended to be. 
“T must say that our friend G 
has behaved well in the matter,’ 


Eugene. ‘Birth and breeding 2 
to tell. I fancy every one will ad 
What?” 


“They tell a great deal,’ returne 
ing dryly. ‘‘What did our friend ( 
do that was so decent?” 

“Ow, yes,”’ Eugene was remini 
were discussing that, weren’t we? © 
our friend Courtney’s house-pa’ 
ham was all for Birchard to 
business; fairly forced him on 
you know; but on Tuesday he 
us much pained, I assure you, a 
greatest confidence told us he was § 
beggar was not the man for the pl: 
mixed up in a rotten money s 
don’t you know.” : 

“So you discharged Birchard,” 
surmised, keenly interested. 

‘Well, not exactly,” replied 
“You see it wasn’t necessary. 
had definitely appointed him. 
think, neither he nor Gresham i 
it; and, anyhow, the fellow ne 
back to us.”’ 

“T see,” said Loring softly 
glance at Johnny. ‘‘So, you being 
an agent, Gresham kindly consente 
for you—without commission.” 

“Ow, yes, certainly, without ¢ 
sion,” agreed Eugene. “Very 
indeed of him, now, wasn’t it?” 

“Almost pathetic,’? admitted 
“Well, Johnny,” he said as t 
back to the office, ‘‘you’re up 
While Birchard was forging the 
get your million Gresham was es 
an alibi for himself. The only thit 
for you to do, besides laying for G: 
is to repudiate this entire deal and g 
as much of your half million as 

“‘And owe the rest of it to my 
demanded Johnny. “Not any. 
over the two and a half million 
hand, complete the deal and s 
loss myself. J’ll be broke, but I 
anybody.” 

Loring looked at him with su 
“You'll have to take a fresh 
advised as lightly as possible, 
did not like to be caught exp 
to Johnny. ‘You have two days 

“Guess again!” directed John 
of them’s a holiday — Decoration 
tomorrow.” 

“Tough luck, ‘old man!” said Le 

“JT didn’t care for the million, - 
declared Johnny wearily, drive 
first time to an open confession. 

“T know,” agreed Loring gen’ 
suffering from his own hurt. “It w 
stance. She may not be so keen 
million as you think.” 

Johnny shook his head sadly. 

“T know she isn’t,’ he 
“That’s the. hard part of it. S 
seem to care when I had it—not 
for me. Up to that time I tho 
was a chance. Now the loss of t 
doesn’t really hurt. What good 
million dollars do me?” 

They had reached the office 
time and made themselves busy 
final papers. Presently came 
and all the Wobbleses, conel 
business, and took their two a 
million dollars and happily depa 

Loring glared after Gresham in 
anger. He had seen that gentlem: 
he left, slip a square white card 
papers on Johnny’s desk; and, th 
did not conjecture what the card 
be, he knew from the curl of 
lips that it meant some covered | 
insult. Turning, he was about indi 
to call Johnny’s attention to the 
stance when the beaming express! 
his friend’s face stopped him ané¢ 
any explanation that might have 
his lips. Johnny had found the ¢ 
was reading it with glistening eyes. __ 

“Constance Joy!” he said deli 
“She must have called.” He w 
pleasant thought for a moment 
then he looked eagerly up at Lo 
“‘T wonder if there isn’t some way. a 
Birchard’s, that a fellow could 3 
million dollars in a day!” 

Editor’s Note — This is the fifth of 


stories by George Randolph Cheater 
and last will appear next week. 


he Detroit Electric 
name ori an Elec- 
tric pleasure car 
means as much to 
you as the artist's 
signature on a Corot, 
Millet, Rembrandt 
or Whistler. The 
car is more than a 
utility. It represents 
a personality and its 
ownership reveals 
your discernment 
of true elegance and 
real worth. 
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"The Clubman" 


Ten stunning body designs. 
Tires — Pneumatic or Motz Cushion. 


Branches: 
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Batteries —Edison-nickel and steel; Detroit, Ironclad and Exide lead. 
Do not hesitate to write us for any information you may desire. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
401 CLAY AVENUE 


: New York, Broadway at 80th Street; Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue; Buffalo, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Brooklyn and Kansas City. Selling representatives in all leading cities. 
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"The Priscilla" 


One of ten beautiful designs for 1912 


HE turn of a key, your hand on the horizontal speed controller which 


allows full seat room, and you are ready to quietly "float" the miles away. 


A slight movement of the hand—always in a natural, restful position on the horizontal lever—and you 
have a choice of five speeds. 


Move it back of neutral position and you apply the hub brakes, without 


The instant response of the car to your 
slightest wish naturally creates an irresistible 
desire to know about the unseen beauty of 
its mechanism upon which all depends. You 
wish to know about the storage of electric- 
ity, how it is turned into mechanical power 
by the motor and then carried to the wheels 
without waste through the "Chainless" Shaft 
Drive — another Patented feature. 


Explanatory Note— The word "Chainless" 
does not refer to the absence of side 
chains, alone, but applied to the shaft 
drive, means no chain or gear reductions 
concealed at the motor, beneath the car. 
A "Chainless" Shaft Drive has 1130 fewer 
parts than a Shaft Drive, constructed 
with concealed chains, a self-evident ad- 
vantage. 


It is really a fascinating study to learn the whys and 
wherefores about this notable car, so often the subject 
of social and club conversation. 


Many cannot understand how we get along without 
concealed chains at the motor beneath the car. It’s 
the Detroit Electric Motor, an original type, designed 
especially for an electric automobile, that makes the 
"Chainless" Shaft Drive possible. With a “stock” motor 


For 1912 we build one chassis in four sizes—85-inch, 90-inch, 96-inch and 112-inch wheel base. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Edison and Ironclad at additional cost. 


even touching the foot pedals, or you can also bring the car to an abrupt stop by one pressure of the foot, 
which acts on four powerful rear wheel brakes and at the same time instantly stops the flow of current,—a 


this is impossible. Our motor is made for the car, in 


our own shops. 

Even though you have the power of Niagara in your 
storage batteries, they are useless without a motor to 
transform it into mechanical energy. 

How important then that the motor be powerful and 
designed for the strains of constant road work. 

All battery cells are "get-at-able" by simply raising 
the piano-hinged hoods, an absolute necessity for proper 
inspection and “venting” while on charge. 

All body panels are of aluminum. They do not 
check, crack or warp. That means long life, continued 
beauty of finish and easy repair. 

Bodies are hung lower, but not so extreme that there 
is danger to vital machinery from insufficient clearance. 
Wonderful springs of improved design smooth over any 
unevenness of the road. Ball bearing steering knuckles 
make steering remarkably easy. 

The price of a Detroit Electric is the same to every- 
body, everywhere. It is a just price for a worthy article. 
We cannot sell lower and maintain the quality of the car. 
Our dealers are a part of Detroit Electric service and are 
paid by us accordingly. 

Our prices will never be inflated for the purpose of 
allowing fictitious discounts nor will the quality be 
reduced for similar purposes. That’s why a Detroit 
Electric always has a standard value. Such protection 
to owners is possible only by the right price to start and 
one price to all. 
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All Styles—All Sizes 


Whatever your preference as to 
style or price, buy a 


4 moc won? PIPE—BEST MADE 


and 
GUARANTEED fiintirouen. 
AT THE BEST SHOPS E 
S.M. FRANK & CO., Mfrs., New York 
Dealers send for New Catalogue 


Gives a Hair-Splitting Edge 
To Any Make of Safety Razor Blade 


“T didn’t know it was possible,’ a 
man told us recently, ‘‘to get a hair- 
splitting edge on my safety razor blades, 
until I got the ZigZag Stropper. Now 
I always shave in comfort.” 

Hundreds have written us express- 


ing the same idea—the same triumph- 
ant satisfaction in being able to get soft, vel- 
vety clean shaves —the kind that enables you 
to ‘“‘start the morning with a smile.” 

Why not get the ZigZag today, and be done 
with shaving discomfort forever? { 

Sold by leading druggists, hardware and ! 
other dealers everywhere in the United States ry 
for $1.00; in foreign countries $1.50, or sent | 
prepaid from the factory on receipt of price. 
nea free booklet ‘‘No More Dull Blades 

or Me 


GIBFORD SPECIALTY CO. 
274 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
$7.00 The Holiday ZigZag—fex'"¢s 3° 
Zag in a handsome permanent case, we 


have prepared a special holi- 
day package, with case of seal _ 


Complete leather, and all parts of the ma- 


chine extra nickeled: a handsome 


“ gilt forany man who shaves. Can 
With Fine be obtained from dealer or sent 
Horsehide direct from $2.00 
Strop factory for 


A WORD TO DEALERS 


Dealers find the ZigZag 
Stropper a quick-selling, profit- 
able article. Write for prices 
and discounts. Ourhandsome 
new 10-color lithographed cut- 
out display sign, and other 
advertising helps sent on re- 
quest to those who have the 
ZigZag in stock. 
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(Continued from Page &) 


good batters—he would pitch air-tight ball. 
To me that’s mighty interesting. 

Here is another problem in practical 
psychology—and the way I worked it out. 
One of my standby pitchers had a bad 
year. He pitched poor ball most of the 
season in the face of the fact that the club 
was paying him thirty-five hundred. At 
first I didn’t know what to do. Then he 
gave a newspaper reporter the story that 
he was to quit baseball and go on the road 
for some house. I wrote him a nice letter, 
wished him success in his new venture and 
thanked him for his services to the club. 
He had been with us four seasons. I 
inclosed a contract for the coming sea- 
son—merely to comply with the rules of 
the league, I told him. That contract 
called for a salary of two thousand dollars— 
fifteen hundred less than he had been get- 
ting. Well—he came to my office about 
ten minutes after he got the letter. He 
told me that the story about his quitting 
baseball was all a fake, 

“All right, John,” I said to him, ‘‘but 
that was your real contract.” 

“What do you mean?”’ he said. 

“That I can’t give you a contract for 
more than two thousand. Your work last 
season wasn’t worth more—if as much. 
Now I don’t say that is all you will get. 
What you get depends on you.” 

“But my wife tore-up that contract,’’ he 
told me. 

‘‘There’s plenty of ink,” I said, ‘‘and we 
can draw up one like it.” Which we did. 
He pitched great ball that season and I 
gave him a bonus of eighteen hundred dol- 
lars. I had intended to give him fifteen 
hundred—to make his salary the same as 
the year before—but when he didn’t get 
mad, but said I had always treated him 
right and he would leave it to me, why— 
it- made me feel pretty bad. So I added 
three hundred extra. 


Contracts With College Men 


Before the next season opened I was up 
against it. I couldn’t figure out whether or 
not to give him a contract based on his 
last season’s earnings. If I did, would he 
pitch his best ball? I decided to play it 
safe. So I said to him: 

“T rather like that contract we had last 
year. It worked out mighty well. You 
pitched great ball, John. I’m superstitious, 
you know, and I think it might be wise, for 
luck, to have the same contract.” 

‘I’m perfectly willing,’ he said. “Give 
me a pen and I'll sign a blank contract. 
Make the salary what you like. You’ll do 
the right thing by me, I know.” 

He pitched better ball than ever before 
in his life, and the club paid him for his sea- 
son’s work forty-five hundred dollars. He 
was worthit. There’s alot in psychology — 
if that is what I am talking about. 

Of the twenty-one players I carry eight 
are college men. That shows I believe in 
the collegian. Granting he has speed, the 
college man has several things in his favor. 
He is ambitious, so he is sure to take good 
care of himself and make the most of his 
opportunities. He is quick-witted, and he 
gets that gray matter I was speaking of 
quicker than the bush-league recruit. He 
is also adaptable. You can switch him 
from one position to another and he will get 
the hang of itinnotime. You may have to 
change him about because of injuries to 
your regulars, or you may think he would 
do better in another position. Let me illus- 
trate. I signed a college man who had 
always played short. He threw well to 
first, but he had one fatal weakness in his 
accustomed position. He couldn’t play 
the half-bound—that is to say, he couldn’t 
stop a ball and pick it up cleanly just as it 
came to him. As a rule I wouldn’t waste 
time with an infielder who had to get a ball 
on a true bound, but this man was fast as 
lightning. And he sure could hit the ball. 
Well—I tried him at second. He seemed 
at home in the position after a very few 
games, but there was still the trouble about 
the half-bound.. Finally, in desperation, I 
tried him at first base, where a man gets 
a true bound three-quarters of the time. 
He made good. He is a star today. 
Adaptability! 

Should a college man go into professional 
baseball? That is a question I am fre- 
quently asked. My answer is this: If he 


ard, from first to last 
best”—that is the sto 
Boston Garter in a nutshe 


Ask for it by name. 


Boston Garter 


is comfortable, secure and d 
ble. Itis guaranteed against 
perfections. Askforitbyname, 


Boston Garter 


has our exclusive moulded 
rubber button and the cl 

withthe trade marks“ Bost 
Garter” and “Velvet Gri 
It is easy to find—ask | 
it by name. 


is sold in stores everywhen 
Either type shown her 
silk 50 cents, lisle 25 ce 
Sample pair postpaid 
receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST CoO., MA 
BOSTON 


¥f Sie Cost from $2700 to $3! 
WHAT’S THE USE 


of building a house along the old-fashioned, ciga 
when for the same money you can builda home th 
and comfort expressed in every line? Look at that 
above; it is one ofa hundred, suited to any climate, 


“Practical Bungalow: 

a 128-page book, 270 illustrations, plans, exteri 

terior photos, descriptions, costs. Blue prints of 
in the book or thousands of others for $5.00 each. 
Send 50 cents, order, stamps or coin, today. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT C 
333 A, Hill 8t., Los Angeles, 
Largest Co-operative Building Company in the W 


ip Gasoline Eng : 


Cylinder Gasoline Engin 
Absolutely free trial. If you keep 
= payment of only $7.50. Long - 
time on balance. Price same 
as dealers pay. Marvelous chilled cylinder. 
Air cooled. Five years’ guarantee. Free 
book, ‘‘How to Use Power On a Farm or In} 
Write for all particulars — Free. 
SCHMIDT BROS. ENGINE WORKS, Dep 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


All may is new and beaut ful in artistic d 
signs for class pins, badges and fobs. Price 


the lowest, consistent with quality 
workmanship. Our line is out-of-tl 
“AJ ordinary and suggests most unique 
attractive combinations in gold, silver and 
enamel. Write today for our ‘Hani 
Book ’’—it will be sent entirely free up 
request. The House of Wrig 


WE on smaller sums. 


AY sured by the Citizens & Sout 


First Mortgages, together | 
with $780,000 Capital, 
Surplus and Stockholder f 
individual liability. The 
“‘Sulky Dollar’? book 
explains plan of operation. | 
21 years in business. “4 
GEORGIA STATE SAVINGS ASS’N, 
175 York Street, Savannah, Ga. 


TYPEWRITER 


l “Visible” Typewriters, factory rel 
makes sold or rented anywhere 
prices allowing rental tp apply on 
with privilege of examination. 

Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 


ie Desk 


‘ith Brains 


' Leelee? 

ick out the combination of 
litwers, compartments and 
pees you wish and have them 
4 together exactly as you 
vat them. 

“hen—you can have papers 
«need to refer to oftenest, in 
ay reach at all times. 

The Desk with Brains’’ can be 
eup to suit the individual needs of 
nman who uses a desk. 

‘or any—and every—office need 
“he Desk with Brains’ can be made 
oxactly fit the special needs of the 


rite for our book showing differ- 
combinations in ‘‘The Desk with 
“ns.” 
Je also send you a sheet showing 
arious sections used in ‘The Desk 
4) Brains.”’ From this, you can make 
‘Dust the combination you wish. 
joth book—and sheet—are sent 
raptly by return mail postpaid, on 
ec pt of your request, no charge. 
) alers—!f in position to handle ‘‘an 
———e Exclusive Agency Proposi- 
oF in your city, write us today. Address 


Browne-Morse Co. 
8) Hovey St., Muskegon, Michigan 


Wa 


Effects 


All the new and fashionable 
fects are to be had in the Fall 


and Winter 

CHENEY 

ab SILK. 

Wien tubular—all silk, reversible and pin- 
oof. Four-in-hands and bow ties. 
ures, Satins, Bengalines, Surahs, Ottomans 

Beet eaves, Accordion Pleats, Print Warps 

- All our ENE 2 
| camenare Cine fecboand 
. Ask your dealer to show you the new 


: ney Ail-Silk Mufflers. 
>. CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 
Fourth Ave, and 18th St. 
New York 


. (a4 
Practical Electricity 
Explains in simple words all forms and 
uses of electricity. 470 pages, 20 chap- 
ters with complete list of questions and 
answers on every point. Encyclopedia 
of 1600 electrical terms. Practical infor- 
mation that you can understand and 
apply. 30,000 copies sold. 
$900 Postage paid. Money order or 

currency. Money back if not satis- 
factory upon examination. 
Cleveland Armature Works 
East 49th Street, Cleveland, 0. 


goods to and from Western 
larquette Bldg., Chicago 
871 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
Write nearest office. 


Extravagant Hotel Rates ? 
HE CLENDENING 2°37, 3°38" 


-Home-like, Economical. Suites of 
Bedroom, Private Bath $1.50 daily and up. 
for descriptive booklet G with map of city. 
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loves the game, if he will-make a serious 
business of it, let him take a try at it. He 
must make a business of it, and yet his busi- 
ness gives him employment only six months 
of the year—that is the drawback to the 
profession. Idleness isn’t good for any- 
body, and the ballplayer who loafs through 
the winter often becomes a spender. That 
type of man doesn’t save his money. And 
if a player isn’t going to save money, my 
advice is—keep out of the game. I find, 
however, that the collegian does work when 
he is not engaged with his club. Some of 
them are salesmen, others have a little 
business of their own—their popularity 
with the public helps them with that. The 
tendency, I believe, is to continue their 
outdoor life. Men who save money in 
baseball buy ranches or farms. Thus they 
enjoy a wholesome life the year round. 

Look at the matter on a basis of dollars 
and cents. A college player who has at- 
tracted attention and whose services are 
sought by two or more clubs may draw a 
salary for the first year of twenty-five 
hundred dollars. Compare this with the 
average salary a collegian draws in busi- 
ness. He is lucky if he can make one 
thousand the first year. One of my men, 
four years out of college, is paid six thou- 
sand dollars. If he gets into a World’s 
Series his earnings, with his share of the 
exhibition games, will amount to eighty- 
five hundred dollars. Now this man is 
quite a writer. His name and fame get 
him into the magazines. So he could come 
pretty near making ten thousand dollars 
a year. Of course he is an exceptional 
player. 

Take the average. Of the twenty-one 
men I carry the average salary is thirty-one 
hundred dollars. Even the average man, 
when the team wins the World’s Series, will 
clean up five thousand dollars. And he has 
five months’ time—eliminating the month 
devoted to spring training —to run that up 
a thousand dollars. But only two teams 
out of sixteen major clubs get into the 
World’s Series, so perhaps that gives a 
wrong impression. 


The Man Who Knows It All 


Say a college man at the age of twenty- 
three gets a job with a major league club and 
makes good. He attends strictly to busi- 
ness and makes the most of his opportun- 
ities. Starting in at two thousand dollars, 
his salary is increased by from two hundred 
to five hundred a year. He takes care of 
himself and stays ten years in the game. 
At the end of that time he has been paid, 
we will say, thirty-two thousand eight 
hundred dollars. Now let us suppose that 
this wise boy has not been idle during the 
winter and has saved hismoney. He ought 
to have put away at least twelve thousand 
dollars, which, with interest, amounts to 
over fifteen thousand. He quits the game 
with that cash capital—and he is only 
thirty-three years old! 

When he does quit he is a pretty sensible 
fellow. He has traveled a lot, has met a 
great many men—business men of every 
description—and he has learned to size 
them up pretty well. I remember a con- 
versation I overheard on a streetcar in 
one of the cities of our circuit. 
pitchers was with me and he was recognized 
by some fan, while I was not. This fan 
opened up a conversation with my player— 
a college man, by the way. The fan did 
most of the talking. My player listened, 
but sized the fellow up all the time. 
Finally the fan began to criticise the 
team—so-and-so should be benched, this 
man put in his place, that man shifted from 
short to second, and so forth. My player 
heard the fan out, then he said: 

“What is your business, may I ask?”’ 

“T was in the real-estate business,” the 
fan replied, “but I didn’t make a go of it. 
There are too many real-estate men in this 
town. I’m looking for something better.” 

“‘T am not looking for something better,” 
said my player. ‘I’m satisfied with base- 
ball. It is my business and I am fairly 
successful at it. Now when I want any 
outside advice about my business I cer- 
tainly will go to a man who is successful 
in his business—not to some one who has 
made a failure of it.” ; 

The fan tried to say something, but there 
was nothing to say, so he got off at the next 
corner. Perhaps I enjoyed the incident 
more than other folks would because it 
came home to me. A manager, no matter 
how successful he is, gets more advice about 
his own business, I guess, than any other 
class of men—I wouldn’t except men in 
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What the /zsrde of a 
Shoe costs 


OU can bury a dollar of value under the finish in such a way that only 
the expert Shoeman can discover it at sight. 
Seeming trifles such as infinitely careful Lasting,—perfect fitting 
Linings,—smooth, even grain’of stretchless Upper Leather, — absolutely 
level Insoles of springy Oak’ Leather,— cleverly manipulated Welts of toughest 
fiber, — close-drawn even Stitching, — skillfully adjusted Filling between 
Insole and Outsole — 

—And,— Lasts withdrawn so carefully that they leave the Shoes unstretched 
at points where Shoes should hug closely in order to hold the Instep in pre- 
cisely the right place for Comfort. 

These are a few of the ‘‘Inside” things that, in addition to Materials, 
distinguish really “‘ fine’’ Shoes from Shoes that merely Jook fine on the outside 
and that cost money. 

These are the invisible details that make Shoes feel comfortable from the 
first hour you put them on, and wear satisfyingly to the end. 

These are the internal characteristics that make you have such Shoes re- 
Soled, when worn out under foot, rather than take chances on finding another 
pair guite as comfortable and wear-worthy. 

These are the intangible features of ‘‘ fine’? Shoes that send you back to the 
same store for duother pair ‘‘just like the last.” 

But, they don’t show on the Surface. 

The invisibility of such satisfying quality is 
why so many people have never worn really 
‘‘fine’’ Shoes. ; 

They trusted ‘to their Eyesight alone, in 
buying. And they got what was to be reason- 

' ably expected from such superficiality. 

Now, if you, dear Reader, were to make just 
one experiment with really ‘‘fime’’ Shoes you 
would ‘begin to see why the few. people who 
can afford to pay $15.00 to $20.00 per pair 
for certain “‘Custom-made”’ productsare willing 
to do so. : 

If you knew all the additional Foot-Comfort, 
Satisfactory Service, and Pride-of-Possession, 
that really “fine” Shoes give, thisis what you 
would do to-day,— 

You would step right over to the nearest 
Regal Shoe Store and (without any misgivings 
as to extravagance) you would ask the Salesman 
to put on your feet a pair of the $5.00 Regals 
pictured herewith.— 

Observe that it isn’t merely the Regal Style 
which alone makes these $5.00 Regals worth $7.00. 

—It is the hidden Sources of Satisfaction put 
inside the Style, and which retain that Style, till 
the Shoes are worn out. 

—It is that surprising degree of Foot- 
Comfort—that new Appetite for outdoor Walk- 
ing, and that bully feeling of being very well 
Dressed which makes the relatively small differ- 
ence you pay per year (for ‘‘fine’’ Shoes) bring 
back enormous dividends in Comfort and 
Satisfaction. 

Regal Shoes are made in four large Regal 
Factories, —for Regal Shoe Stores, and Agencies 
only,—and on a factory profit of only 5% 
above Actual Cost. 

That is one reason why Shoes equal in quality 
to $5.00 Regals are rarely, if ever, found in 
other stores, that sell such quality of Shoes, at 
less than $7.00 to $8.00 per pair. 

Step into the nearest Regal Shoe Store or 
Agency and verify this to-day. 


REGAL SHOES 


Catalog from Regal Shoe Co., 368 Summer Street, Boston 
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Every Man Who 
Owns A Razor 


Every woman who owns a knife— 


Every man, woman or boy who 
owns an edged tool—will never 
realize what smooth, keen cut- 
ting sharpness is until 


Carborundum 


demonstrates it — 


Carborundum is the most remarkable 


sharpening agent the world has ever known— 


Hard and sharp and fast cutting as a diamond— 
smooth and velvety as the finest natural stone — 


Made into hones and sharpening stones of 
every size, shape and grade —for every possi- 
ble sharpening need — 


Here are a few Carborundum specialties that 
ought to be in every home— 


Yo. 103-A—Razor Hone—very 


Yo, 78-A—Knife Sharpener—Stag horn han- 


No. 107-A— 
No. 149-A—Pocket stone inneat box . . 5 


Ask your hardware dealer—If 
he doesn’t have them, send direct. 


The Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


fine — wonder- 


fully eficient—in neat box . $1.00 


dle—solid stick of Carborundum— 
octagonal in shape—in satin lined 
BOX 3 A sleepers P1200 


Round combination stone for sharp- 
ening carpenters’ tools . $1.00 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candp Coated Chewing Gum 


The singer’s tones are more dulcet, the speak- 


and throat. 
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SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 


satisfied. 
Buffalo Specialty Co. 


er’s voice more clear, when Chiclets 

are used to ease and refresh the mouth 
The refinement of 
; chewing gum for people of ‘refine- 
ment. It’s the pepper- 


mint — the “we mint. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c the Ounce and in £c, 10c and 25c¢ Packets 
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A Sheer Necessity Everywhere 


Every home needs HOME OIL, the clean, pure, smooth, easy oil 
that slicks things up in no time—from a pair of shears to a go-cart. 


BEATS 
THEM 
ALL 


is the result of years of untiring effort to produce an oil far superior to the 
next best. That’s why HOME OIL beats them all. Good for every oil- 
ing purpose outside as well as inside the home, 
Write today for free trial bottle, 


211 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Money back if you’re not 


Trial 
Bottle 


Free 


public office. Letters come to me by the 
hundred. Most of them are not signed; 
these my stenographer chucks in the waste- 
basket. But when a man signs his name to 
a letter I try to give him an answer—if he 
seem to be a decent sort of individual. 


One time we had a big series on the home ' 


grounds. It looked then as if it might de- 
cide the championship. We were in second 
place and we needed four of the five games — 
one was a postponed game—to get into 
first place. Well—we won both games of a 
double-header the first day, with my two 
best pitchers in the box. We won the next 
game by a narrow margin. The third game 
was ours up to the ninth inning; two men 
were out when the opposing team got to 
our pitcher and hammered out a victory. 
The fifth game we lost by a big score. One 
of the substitute pitchers was in the box. 

The next day I received a letter from a 
prominent business man of our town. He 
said that I owed the public an apology for 
not pitching my leading twirler in that last 
game. Fact was that pitcher had a sore 
arm and I wouldn’t risk it. I was told that 
my apology should take the form of a letter 
to the press. If I didn’t do this he would 
continue to support the team, but with such 
misguided management—of course there 
was no chance for another pennant. Well, I 
thought I would have a little fun with him. 
So I wrote him a letter, thanking him for his 
interest and reading something like this: 

“You may not know it, but the club is 
paying me a large salary to manage the 
team. I am supposed to be worth it. Now 
it is all right for you to write me confiden- 
tially and tell me how to run the team, and 
I appreciate it. But you mustn’t let the 
club officials know that you are doing my 
thinking for me.’ 

And he got mad! He wrote me a reply, 
saying that he knew as much about his 
business as I did about mine. I hadn’t 
said a word about his business. 

The trouble with the fan is—he has the 
second guess. The manager has only one 
guess, and sometimes he is wrong; but 
the fan can’t be wrong with two guesses. 
There are times when I wish I were just a 
fan. That is why I was glad to go abroad. 
I was tired of what that fellow Kipling calls 
“the tumult and the shouting.” I didn’t 
want the noise of the great home-coming 
arranged for our victorious team. But 
what a disappointment it was to mother! 
Her ‘‘bhoy” was to be the center of the 
whole show—a bigger man than the mayor 
himself, I was sorry to disappoint her, but 
then—there was missis. 

We hadn’t counted on this reception, so 
she and I had arranged to get married on a 
certain day and then sail on a certain ship. 
Our passage had been engaged for two 
months. We had waited a long while 
for—this trip. All the season I was keen 
to win the ‘‘bunting,” but very often I 
thought that anyhow I was sure to land 
the one best prize in the game of life— 
and that was better than a flag marked 
““Champions—1911.” 

When the celebration was along about 
the fifth inning I was sitting on the deck of 
a ship—and I wasn’t alone—thinking that 
I had stolen home in an extra inning game. 
I suppose the average fan would say that 
this was worse than watching the news- 
paper scoreboard when the club was fight- 
ing for the lead in the enemy’s country. 
But then—I am not the average fan. Iam 
only the manager. 


fl Mystery Solved 


NEW Congressman, having been elected 

to fill a vacancy, blew into Washington 
early in December. He was assigned to a 
room in the House office building. On the 


‘morning following his induction into the 
' House he went to his own office. 


As soon 
as he entered the room he emitted a loud 
roar. 

“Police!” he shouted. ‘Murder! Help!”’ 

They came running from all directions. 
“What’s the matter?”’ they asked, 

“Why,” he shouted, “‘when I left this 
room last night there was a grand new 
typewriting machine standing there on that 
desk, and when I came in this morning it 
was gone. It has disappeared. Some- 
body has stolen it. I demand a detective 
to trace down this foul crime.” 

So they had a look, and discovered that 
the desk on which the typewriter stood had 
one of those disappearing devices and that 
somebody had come along and turned the 
bl down into the bowels of the 
desk. 


Buy Albrecht Fu; 


Made in Saint Paul : 


The Home of Good R 
Almost everybody knows that the || 
furs in all the world can be had in $| 
Paul, Minnesota. / 
And nearly everyone knows |; 
Albrecht has for over half a cen; 
been the leading furrier of Saint Pay 
You can buy Albrecht || 
from your dealer, or j| 
hasn’t them, you ean} 
them | 


the Albre q 
SaintPaul.We » 
thousands of |} 
garments, nj/ 
wear and muff) 
approval, exi{ 


charges rai i 
cash accompa | 
order, and wi 

positive 2 
satisfaction ores | 


refunded, 


Low Prices f 


workrooms. 

choicest, latest sty. 

lower prices than 

asked to pay for o 

common-place furs, _ 

‘| You'll be proud to wis 
set of exquisiteAlbr 
direct from Saint P; 
heart of the fur co’ 


Illustration shows Model 
82 and Pillow Muff. Brit- 
ish Columbia Mink, guar- 
anteed. Sent express pre- 
paid on receipt of $156.00 


perfectly satisfactory, o 
not exactly as r 1 
we promptly re: 
money, or exchange 
desired. 4 

Catalog FREE on Request. r 

Write forhandsome Catalog No. 42, sho 
hundreds of Fur Garments, Neckwear! 
Muffs in latest styles and at popular price 

Tells how to choose furs—actual name j 
all furs —shows photographs of furs in co | 
Iiow to take measurements at home, | 

The finest Fur Style Book ever pul 

Ask Your Dealer. 

Ask the best dealer in your town for Al! “ut 
hehasn’t them!—don’t accept an inferior substi 
write us direct, We will fill your order, exp 
on receipt of price and Guarantee Satisfac 

References:—Any Bank or Mercantile 
E. ALBRECHT & SON, Established 
6th & Minnesota Sts., Station Three, SA 


If you think 
ing a store I 


rents, etc., in q 
of the U.S. Ont! 
are many places W 
new store can 
small capital and pay a profit from the 
ning. No charge for information, including 


200 page book telling how to run a reta 
0 STOP FRETTING Over | 
The most desirable, most suitable, 2 
expensive ofall CORRECT GIFTS isi 


“ ” o is is 
LENOX” Combination Xma 
Sent to any address prepaid and insured 
Contents of Box designed for 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed *‘Len 
Hose, choice Black, Tan, Navy, Gra 
(2) Beautiful ‘‘ Lenox’? All Silk Floy 
End *‘ Four in Hand’’ Tie to match 
(3) 1 pair of guaranteed quality S 


ALL FOR ONEDOLLAR T 
Contents of Box designed for W 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘“Len 
Satin Fin’d Lisle Hose, Black or Tan 
(2) 3 beautiful corner embroidered | 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs of s' 


ALL FOR ONEDOLLAR Tota 
Don't forget to state the size ands. 
Werefer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, or an} 
York City. We need good Agents. 


LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept. 23, 5 W. 3ist St, 1 


ARNOLD BENNE 


Novelist and Philosopher — 


We have just published a most interestit 
acter study (with new portrait) of A ?| 
together with concise analyses and appreci 
his novels and philosophies. This serves # 
cellent introduction to the works of Arn 
who, as author of THE OLD WIVES’ 
several other great novels, and of HOW 
ON 24 HOURS A DAY and other books 
philosophy, is easily zhe literary discovery of 
ade. This 32-page booklet sent free upon! 
All the Arnold Bennett books may be seem: 
bookseller’s, 


GEORGE H. DORAN CO., 
35 West 32d Street 
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latest improvements increase 


comfort and wear value 
m staple, combed Sea IslandCotton. French welt— 


a welt ever put on a seamless stocking. 


gabove the heel reinforced to the proper 
Ee aking it impossible for the shoe to come 
entact with the thin part of the stocking. 
igear used in reinforcing, to do away 


appearance of double thickness above the 
: This unsightly appearance is an annoying 
im the ordinary stocking. It is corrected 
achelors’ Friend. Fine part of stocking 
the heel also protected by reinforcing. 
inyrcing threads carried beyond the center of stocking 
rot of heel, forming the heel into one reinforced fabric. 
esmported from Germany—dyeing the most sanitary 


: be devised. Rigid inspection of product that 


t every pair of socks that comes to you is right. 

eydo not need the guarantee that backs them. 
« free from sock annoyance—look for the name 
hors’ Friend on the box. It means the best wear- 
ihe best appearance-value, the best comfort-value 


‘Ju _can get for your money. 


ae in 3 grades: 6 pairs $1.50; 6 

pairs $2.00; 6 pairs $2.50. 

lors: Black, Tan, Navy, Slate, 
Bordeaux, Purple, etc. 


all leading jobbers and retailers of the United States. We 
supply the consumer. But if there is no dealer in your 
handles Bachelors’ Friend, send us money order cover- 
“amount and we will see that you are supplied, charges 
Fill out and mail the coupon. 


Wind the guatantee in every box—and it means what it 

e stand behind Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery absolutely — 
a enough to stand behind. Every guarantee has six 
one for each pair). Should any pair of hose show holes 
€4six months, send to us with one coupon and we'll make good. 


OEPH BLACK & SONS CO., York, Pa. 


_ Sheer merit has given these 
hose their high place in favor 


i 

by are guaranteed—of course—but they are selling like wildfire today on 
eit. They are perfected hose with new features that afford maximum wear 
«comfort. A fine silky “feel,” with durability. 


‘mine this sock carefully. Study its new, im- 
ie features. A century of “know-how” is in 
cay From the first step—selection of the 
1—to the finish—all is done to give you value. 


looping machines give double strength to the toe. 


xy Improved | rench ie 


‘Two- 


Leg reinforced above the 
heel tothe properheight. — 
Shoe cannot come in ~ 

contact with 


No need of this if you wear 
Bachelors’ Friend 


To The Dealer 


Remarkable asthe sale of Bachelors’ 
Friend has been during the past 
season, we are not content 
to stand still, but have made 
this hosiery a little better 
still, Thenew features 
will interest you, as 
they are interesting 
a multitude of 
wearers. They 


Portion of foot below th 
-heelreinforced. 

_ Reinforcing threads carried 
beyond center of stocking . 


= 1911 


oan front of heel Josephiichide SonaiGon 


York, Pa. 


make Bache- 

lors’ riend Gentlemen : — 

h t : ’ 
fustere : Sai. I am unable to obtain Bachelors 
youcan ee ee ¢ eR ee Friend Hosiery from any dealer in my town. 
sell. Two thread looping . 


Enclosed find______ for which send me 
box , Quality. Size Color 


It is understood that these socks are guaranteed to wear 
for six months or you will replace them with new. 


‘machines give elasticity 
and double 
strength. 


Name 


Street 


City, — 
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Keeping the 
Aruves sharp 


easier if you had a Western Electric Motor to help. Sharpening the 
knives and polishing the silver can be done so easily with the little 
motor pictured above. It takes current from any electric light socket and 
uses no more electricity than a 16-candle power lamp. 
These facts are true of Western Electric Motors that grind the coffee, run 
the sewing machine, ice cream freezer, washing machine, etc. You can 
depend absolutely on all 


Westorn-Ehcirne 


TRADE MARK 


Motors 


for they possess that high quality common to all electrical apparatus bearing the trademark 
—Western Electric. They willlasta lifetime and require practically noattention. Simply turn 
on the current and they will do the work easier, cheaper and better than you possibly could. 


"Tesee many a task about the house that could be made much 


“SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT Every housewife should write 


department 82G for in- 
formation about Western 
Electric Motors for home 
use. Tells how simple they 
are and how they save work 
and worry. 


Western Electric flat irons, 
chafing dishes, coffee per- 
colators, toasters, etc., help 
make home life more pleasant 
at a surprisingly low cost. 
Write department 82B for 
descriptive booklet. 


"TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones. 


Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
Indianapolis, Saint Louis, Oklahoma City, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Oakland, 
Toronto Winnipeg 

Berlin Paris Johannesburg 


Address the House Nearest You. 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


New York, 
Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, 
Pittsburg, 
Montreal 
Antwerp London 


Los Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Salt Lake City, 
Portland. 


Vancouver 


Sydney Tokyo 


“It feels so good 
and wears so well.” 


UXURIOUS warmth without the 


itchy, woolly feel—velvety softness with- 
out a fleece lining that grows soggy with 
wear—perfect fit without binding or chafing 
anywhere—That is Velvetrib Underwear; and 
that is why it feels so good. 


Ee . cia at i 
MEN'S ter suse" $2 


BOY: 9 Separate Garments 50c 
Union Suits $1 


VELVETRIiB Union Suits are 
Perfection in Fit and Com/fort. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell 
Velvetrié, send us his name. We'll 
mail you booklet and sample of fabric 
and see that you are supplied. 
ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 
Makers of famous Oneita Union Suits and 
other Oneita- Knit Underwear 
Mill 52 Utica, N.Y. 


Velvetrib fabric is made of two closely interwoven 
layers. It possesses body and warmth without coarse- 
ness of yarn or bullciness of fabric. Highly elastic and 
by actual test shows 80 to 100% more strength than 
other fabrics of equal weight. That is why it wears so well. 


Velvetrib is Guaranteed 


against irritation of the skin, shrinking, ripping, 
tearing, bagging—or money back. Velvetrib is made 
of especially prepared Egyptian yarn. In medium 
and heavy weights for men and boys. 


i 


t ] lf-can~p ip~our_portabl@shower_in your own bath- — 
You yourselftec Tp’ p~our portable sh in your 
room. We also mak ltwerg for-every conceivable use—homes, 
factories, hospitals. clubs, Wearg the largest nminufa turers of showers in 
the world—write for our catalogue? Speakman_Shower, Wilmington, Del. 
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NEGLECTED 
OPPORTUNITIES - 


(Continued from Page 23) 


time furnish his customers with good 
“fresh” eggs in times of famine and at fam- 
ine prices? There was the pond from which 
to get his ice! 

From rough lumber he constructed a 
small cold-storage plant, which was built 
upon modern scientific principles. If the 
speculator is able to gather eggs from re- 
mote farms and carry them over in cold 
storage to the times of high prices why 
could not he expect to have a very much 
superior article by taking the eggs direct 
from the nest and immediately subjecting 
them to a low temperature? He did this 
and it worked admirably. Now he has no 
eggs to sell when the hens of the whole 
country are engaged in a free-for-all laying 
contest. There are no longer any eggs at 
ten or eleven cents a dozen in his nests. 
When the time of famine comes, however, 
and thrifty housewives cut down their egg 
orders by half, this farmer empties out his 
storage of precooled eggs and takes the 
premium with a smile. 

Railroad companies and state agricul- 
tural colleges are spending thousands of 
dollars every year to teach the farmers of 
the corn belt that it pays to plant seedcorn 
with a pedigree behind it, and that to plant 
seedcorn that is not subjected to a germi- 
nating test is inexcusable folly. All this 
educational activity means a growing op- 
portunity for the progressive farmer to fur- 
nish his neighbors with seedcorn up to the 
modern requirements. In Iowa an edu- 
cated farmer by the name of F. 8. Bone saw 
an opportunity in seedcorn. Having been 
a quarterback on the famous ‘“‘cyclone”’ 
football team of the Iowa State University 
he was something of a pusher. He pro- 
cured the best seed obtainable for his start. 
About ten per cent of his crop is saved for 
seed. This is, of course, the pick of the 
field. It is plucked before the frosts have 
had a chance to impair its vitality and is 
stored and cared for in a special seedhouse 
of inexpensive construction. Each ear is 
numbered and six kernels are taken from it 
and subjected to a germinating test. 


Reasons for Raising Seed 


The testing is done in the winter by arti- 
ficial heat. Whenever the kernels from an 
ear fail to come strong in the test, that 
ear is thrown out. The accepted ears are 
then thoroughly dried and in the spring are 
delivered to his customers at a standard 
price of five dollars a bushel. One bushel of 
seedcorn will plant seven acres of ground. 
Therefore the seeding cost of an acre is less 
than seventy-two cents. At thesame time, 
corn at five dollars a bushel is a decidedly 
profitable crop, and not many bushels 
are required at this price to amount to a 
substantial sum. 

A point of no small importance, in con- 
nection with growing corn and grain for 
seed purposes, is the influence upon the 
general crops of the farm that an effort to 
fill this opportunity is almost certain to 
exert. It is probably understating the fact 
to say that the indirect profit to the seed 
farmer is greater than the direct profit; 
that the increase in his whole crop, due to 
his effort to produce corn of the highest 
type and greatest prepotency for seed pur- 
poses, brings him more money than he re- 
ceives from the sale of seed. This increase 
in yield is sometimes as high as one hundred 
per cent and is often fifty per cent. 

Sooner or later the influence of this strife 
for the very best extends to every depart- 
ment and field of the farm. The man who 
is growing seedcorn finds himself forced by 
his own convictions to buy the best seed- 
oats, barley, wheat, rye, clover and alfalfa 
obtainable; he is aroused to a more vigilant 
and determined warfare against weeds and 
to more strenuous and advanced methods 
of cultivation all along the line. The field- 
workers of the state experiment stations 
and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are of one voice in declaring that 
the way to make an all-round progressive 
farmer is to get him to “go after a little 
money on the side by raising seed of some 
sort.” 

There is, perhaps, no neglected oppor- 
tunity more common than the demand that 
obtains in practically every opportunity 
for the services of somebody who knows 
how to plant, trim and doctor trees. This 
demand has increased rapidly for several 


ILLIAR 


Become an Expert 


at Home! 


Every young man should know how to | 
play Billiards and Pool, the most interest- | 
ing, attractive and healthful of all indoor | 
games. Likewise every young man wants 
to excel at the game, so as to hold hisown _ 
with his friends. But many people object — 
to playing in “billiard parlors,” whi 
usually are back rooms of saloons. 
Why not purchase a Burrowes Home — 
Billiard and Pool Table, and become an 
expert at home? The Burrowes Table } 
is scientifically constructed and adaj \ 
for the most expert play. The cues, balls, 
cushions and angles are absolutely true 
and correct, hence to learn to play on a 
Burrowes Home Table means to be 
proficient on a stationary table. Si: 
Tables up to 4/2 x9 feet (standard), with 
smaller Tables for smaller rooms. 
The Burrowes Table may be set on din 
room or library table, or mounted on its o 
legs or stand. When not in use, it may be: 
aside out of the way. 


Prices $6., $15., $25., $35., $45., 
Ni] $75., etc., and up; all sizes. Terms, $ 
more down and the balance in a 
ment each month. 

. No Red Tape. ‘| 

Free Trial = ot ee neon 
ship Table. You may play on it one week, 
unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 


refund your deposit. Write today for catalo; 
trating and describing the Tables, giving 


| terms of payment and all other information. 


\\ THE E.T. BURROWES C 
804 Center St., Portland, Me. 


Good memory i 
sary to all achie 


Prof. 5 “ 
ae Every little whi 

Dickson, man who has a 

P mincipal, trained memory 

Dickson School joy to my soul, 

of Memory. Prof. Dickson is 


science—a sim] 
Memory Training 
importance than the entire curric 
modern college. 

I recommend that the man or wo 
memory plays tricks, write to Prof. 
free booklet and facts regarding 
home Memory Training—they are cony 


How To Get a Free Cor 


How To Speak-In Pub 


This de luxe edition, handsomely 
and richly bound, is exactly suited 
needs of the man or woman 
who desires to bea succes: 
ful public speaker. The 
price of this book is 
$2.00 — write and learn 
how you may obtain a 
copy absolutely free. 


Dickson Memory School 


932 Auditorium Bldg., 
Chicago 


Box Ball has taken fun lovers by storm —is 


$100.00 to $600.00 a month clear profit for many 
man with four alleys made clear 
0 
ed 


4 - 
$680.00 in 30 
Bea Manager, All youneed 
on asmall investment you 
same profits, if not e 
right in your own loca 
Box Ball is a clean, moral 
exercise that fasci 
of men and women 
New improved alle 
fast, irresistible. Big,! 
ten-pins set autom 
players—you_just ta 
No help needed to 
expenses of any 
ur Guaran 
yourself up in a P 
paying business on an © 
as low as $120 to 
not satisfied after 
back the alley and 
paid us minus wha' 
Write for our propo 


American Box Ball Co., 370 Van Buren St., In 


est Chains and two new Simmons Armillas, 
we) 


links in vest chains 


‘he four new designs in links will be 
opular chains this season. Better 
quieh than solid gold. 

mmons pieces you have no useless 
hidden at thecenter to pay for. You 
a beautiful design wrought in the s 
e gold. You buy human skill and 4 
sic workmanship. Sect: 
get the same service you get from = 
ld, for the surface gold will not 
ough to the baser metal before 
‘id gold link has worn too thin 


MMONS 
ifi 5+~F OBS y 


nen and women. Ask your jew- 
ei, He knows Simmons. We've 
«in the business since 1873. 
tons” yery small is on each 
. Look for it. 

_ Write for Style Book 
FREE 


Tf no jeweler near you has 
Simmons, select from Style 
Book, tellus what you want 


M _ R: F. Simmons Co. 
191 N. Main St., 
: b _ Attleboro, Mass. 


f 
f éi 
\ 

AJ 


Lod 


- OUR THREE rider team in 
the New Jersey Motorcycle 
Club’s 12 Hour Endurance 
Contest on Labor Day did 
the usual YALE thing: 
Finished first with a per- 
fect score—260 miles with- 
out one adjustment. An 
unattached YALE rider 
also had a perfect score. 
You remember, don’t you, that 
it’s been this way all year? Youcan 
from thissee what YALE service means. 
4H. P. YALE $200 
With Bosch Magneto $235 
7H. P. YALE TWIN $300 


| Write for Yale literature today. 


ON)LIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 


_ For the “‘Spencerian”’ copper-plate. 

i |For the newer vertical style. 

For the heavy bold hand. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen for every hand- 

ting —finest points to broadest stubs. 

|All have the unique Spencerian elasticity, 
aoothness aud durability. 

| Sample card of 12 different styles and 2 

| »od penholders sent for 10 cents, 


© 


|| __ SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
if New York 


let-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


_‘nt to your home by express prepaid 


‘Siz; = Beautifulandattract- FPSeAes 
and Prices ive patterns. Made FE = 

inallcolors. Easily [yy 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
‘Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at- 
one profit. Money 
refunded if not 
satisfactory. ; 


showing goods in actual colors, sent free 
TING CO.., 694 Bourse Bldz., Philadelphia 


HG MONEY FOR YOU 
st ‘ letters for office windows, store fronts, and 


one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business. 
ite today for free sample and full particulars. 
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years and will undoubtedly continue to 
gather momentum for many years to come. 
This is due mainly to the great increase of 
country homes, to the wider understanding 
of the fact that the care of trees is a profes- 
sion, and to general public appreciation of 
the fact that trees are lively asset-builders 
in the matter of real-estate values. Other 
and more sentimental elements enter into 
the situation; but the result of all these in- 
fluences is that manifold more persons to- 
day regard their trees as worth taking care 
of than so considered them ten or twenty 
years ago, and that it is commonly recog- 
nized that tree planting and trimming is 
not a job for a common laborer but for a 
man or woman who understands the secrets 
of treelife. Today, in almost any com- 
munity where there are well-kept country 
homes, the statement is frequently heard 
from the lips of a man who takes pride in 
his place and has an interest in his trees: 

“T wish I knew where I could find a man 
who really understands trees and how to 
handle them. I have some choice ones and 
they need fixing—but I’d rather let them 
go than turn a bungler loose among them 
with a saw, a knife and an ax. That kind 
of a cobbler does more damage in a day 
than can be repaired in ten years. It takes 
knowledge to handle trees successfully; 
and I consider my trees worth too much 
money to be turned over to the mercies of 
a tree butcher,” 


Trees as a Profession 


Men who feel this way—and there are 
hundreds of thousands of them—are will- 
ing to pay for knowledge in the art of tree 
doctoring. They are, perhaps, in a posi- 
tion to furnish the labor, the crude muscle 
involved in the pruning, the chiseling and 
the spraying—but they are in the market 
to buy the professional skill and knowledge 
to direct that muscle. Therefore this op- 
portunity is practically as open to women 
as to men—and to men who are not able to 
do hard physical labor, and those who are 
looking for something more than a laborer’s 
job, as it is to the man who has both the 
strength and willingness to handle a spade, 
or push a saw, or ply a chisel and mallet, 
for eight or ten hours a day. 

Some years ago a professional man in a 
large city took up his residence in a small 
suburban town and became interested in 
trees. He developed into a tree enthusiast 
and has devoted his whole energy, outside 
of office hours, to planting, studying and 
doctoring trees. All of his work has been 
done for the public good and much of it 
at a direct expense to himself. 

Here is what this man, Dr. Frank 
Johnson, says of tree care as a neglected 
opportunity: 

““My own experience would go to show 
that any suburban town of three or four 
thousand inhabitants is big enough to sup- 
port a man or a woman in the profession of 
caring for trees, provided the town is of 
the residence type and has a considerable 
number of fine places in it. At the start 
it would undoubtedly be an advantage to 
have the strength and endurance to do the 
physical work personally; but I am inclined 
to think that, in the long run, this would be 
a handicap rather than a help. It would 
tend to perpetuate the idea on the part of 
the public that the care of trees is a labor- 
er’s job instead of a professional service. 
The sooner the tree owner is brought to pay 
for professional knowledge and for super- 
vision, the sooner will you find yourself on 
a professional instead of a laborer’s basis. 

“This is one reason why I would never 
discourage a woman from taking up this 
profession—provided, of course, she has a 
strong and decided inclination for it. And 
no man has any business to enter it unless 
his taste for it is pronounced. No woman 
can follow it except on a professional foot- 
ing—not on the same plane as a laborer. Of 
course she will not be thoroughly equipped 
in a practical way for this profession un- 
til she has had actual experience in the 
processes themselves; but il is one thing 
to know how to use the tools of a profes- 
sion and another thing to keep on using 
them from daylight until dark. Another 
reason why this is a good profession for 
women is that their instincts are keener 
and often serve them in the place of definite 
knowledge. They seem to have a natural 
gift for making things grow and for nursing 
the ailing to health. This is an asset in 
caring for trees as well as in caring for 
children. Again, many of the more delicate 
processes in tree surgery are not at all 
beyond a woman’s strength. 
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SILE 


(Price Fully Equipped $3500) 


To Business Men 
To Professional Men 


ALL THE SERVICE an automobile can give you in town or sub- 
urbs 1s given you all the year round by the 


Silent Waverley Limousine-Five 


“FULL VIEW AHEAD” 
Design and Construction Patents Applied For 


Without engine troubles—without tire troubles—without expense 
of chauffeur—at half the up-keep cost of most gas cars. 


Ample Seat Room for Five Adults. High Efficiency Shaft Drive. Full 
elliptic springs with torsional supporting cross springs. Solid or Pneu- 
matic Tires. Exide, Waverley, Ironclad, Edison or National Battery. 


Write for the Waverley Art Book on Town Cars, richly illus- 
trated in colors. It pictures and fully describes the Limousine- 
Five, the 1912 Four Passenger Broughams, the Victoria-Pheton 
Roadster, Coupe, Stanhope and other models. Prices $3500 
down to $1225. 


The Waverley Company 
Factory and Home Office, 124 South East Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, USA 
Largest Factory in the World Devoted Exclusively to Electrics 
New York, 2010 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 2043 Market Street 
Boston, 25 Irvington Place 
Chicago Branch, 2005 Michigan Boulevard 


Several hundred other dealers. Address on application. 


Your Load will be Light 


When you wear The Stetson Shoe 


Made in leathers that readily 
conform to the individual foot, 
giving extreme comfort and 
ample room for the toes—it is 


the solution of your problem. 


Result: Your step will grow lighter—your 
expression happier—you will be 
a more congenial companion 
for your friends—you 
will be a more efficient 
: man in all direc- 
Boerne BENQ tions. 


4 \.¥ 
To dream you've walking on the air, : . 
Up jie the Aeteke blue, The Red Diamond marks the Stetson agency and the 


Shows how you'll feel the day you wear | Stetson Shoe, Write today for The Book of Dreams, 
The easy Stetson Shoe. a unique book of Fall styles, and name of nearest dealer. 
“Stetsons cost more by the pair—less by the year.” 


New York, 7 Cortlandt Street; Springfield, Mass., 170 Worthington Street; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 6 Hollenden Arcade; Piusburg, Pa., Jenkins Arcade 
Building; 1230 Market Street, Philadelphia— A, H. Geuting Company. 


2 The Stetson Shoe Company, South Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
Live Shoe Dealers should write for our Stock Book and Proposition. 
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_ Good tack With 
«<.., Every Baking 


—Worth!] 


There must be no ques 


results with 
Flour. We 
superior results with a7 
flour. in your hands. 


Fight years of screntifi 
perfecting of quality 7 
our twelve moder 
mills makes this. guar= 
antee possible. 

lf there ts a better flour, 
don’t you want to try it? Ask 
your grocer to explain out 
\loney-back guarantee. — 
Wrote now for our 

let, “Better Baking’ 
North——East— West South, 
wladly mailed free. é 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Minneapolis,U.5. A. 


CHA AHTEe. 


mo 


You Get the Correspondence You Want 
Without Delay From a 


MULTOPLEX casi 


CABINET 


Quicker than it takes to tell it, your clerk can 
locate the folder containing the correspondence you 
want, and get it to your desk. This greater 
efficiency in correspondence filing is due to 
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“‘T took up tree planting and tree surgery | 
from love of the work and as a foil to office, 
confinement, and with a determination that 


I would never make it a source of income. 
I knew I would enjoy it better than golf and 
it was my ambition to see how much I 
could do toward making the town beautiful. 

“Most of my special tools have been a 
matter of evolution, and I have made them 
myself at a little forge to meet special 
needs; but my entire outfit has cost me 
very little money. As to the demand for 
this kind of service, let me say that it has 
been so great that I have, at times, been 
seriously tempted to close up my Office, 
quit the profession to which I have been 
trained and become a professional tree- 
man. It is moderate to say that the de- 
mand for this sort of service is beyond 
belief in a section of country where city fam- 
ilies have their country homes. And they 
are modest country homes too—most of 
them owned by men working on a salary. 
Men of ordinary means, who own their own 
homes and wish to keep them beautiful, 
will gladly employ the services of a local 
treeman or tree doctor if he is right on 
hand at the hour of need—but they will 
not send away for a celebrated tree special- 
ist. In the first place, they cannot afford 
the expense; and, next, they feel that the 
time for action probably would be gone be- 
fore the specialist could get there. Onlythe 
man of wealth, with the great country es- 
tate, is able to command the tree specialist 
of national reputation.” 


New Work for Women 


‘But the local man or woman—who may 
actually be quite as skilled as the tray- 
eling specialist—finds his opportunity in 
serving the common people and in getting 
the comparatively small contract—and 
there are many more of these than of the 
other kind! Again, the big contract often 
goes to the local man because he is imme- 
diately available and the distant specialist 
of great reputation is not. So well do I 
know the demand for this kind of service 
in a local way that I am willing to say that 
any man or woman with a natural gift for 
this work, and who understands it in a 
practical way, is without excuse if unable 
to make a good living at it almost from the 
start, provided they pick their location 
with any kind of judgment—and they are 
in a way to make much more than a living. 

“There are two desirable kinds of places 
in which to locate: one is in a fruit region, 
and the other in a place of good country 
residences and country estates. In any 
event, any one entering this profession 
should be thoroughly abreast of the times 
with regard to the handling of fruit trees 
and fruit bushes, as well as ornamental 
trees. The family fruit orchard is coming 
into vogue to an extent not known before— 
at least in the West. Why? Because the 
commercial orchardists have demonstrated 
that nearly all the plagues and pests which 
have ruined the old family orchards can be 
overcome, and trees can be kept in healthy 
and productive condition by the right 
treatment. Then there is a charm about 
picking fruit from one’s own orchard that 
appeals strongly to the man who has made 
himself a home in the country. Therefore 
the tree doctor should not neglect the fruit 
end of the profession. If equipped for this 
he is not only able to meet the constant 
problem of the family orchard but he is 
likely to be pressed into service by the com- 
mercial orchardist in his own or a neighbor- 
ing locality in a time of stress. 


The man with the grip 
needs a pure, dependable 
cream —not as a beauti- 
fier but to give him the 
clean and keen appear- 
ance so essential in mak- 
ing ‘‘a good appearance.’ 
The dirt and grime of travel are 
the pores hygienically cleaned, and 
irritation allayed by the use of 


Daggett & Ramsdel 
Perfect Cold Cream 


It’s the world’s greatest “ clean- 
better than soap and water—mo 
ing, more pleasing, more thorough 
before and after traveling, motori 
ing and daily occupations—bus 
social. Sold everywhere, Tubes 
50c; Jars, 35c, 50c; 85a 


Send For Sample] 
and Art Calene 
Send 10c (for pac 
4 postage) for a trial tu 
st) beautiful reproduc 
2 endar form, 10: 


ofastriking boud 
Address Dept. f 


Daggett & 


314 W. 14th St, D. 
New ¥. 


Grosvenor’s 


Firfelt Slippe 


are more beautiful this 
thanever. They have a sty 
durability and degree of co 
fort that make them the best 
house shoes. This shows the F 
Felt -O with cushion innerso! 
price $1.50. Ask your dealer for 
it. If he cannot supply you 
will send it upon receipt of p: 
Send size of street shoe 
color wanted. Address Dept. E 
Send for S. S, Style Book. 


Worcester Slipper Comp 
J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 
Worcester, 8. 


BRR Mp ean he Oh see ee ee 


“There are a few schools in the country 
for teaching this profession. I do not pre- 
tend to say how sound they are. It isto be 
hoped they are upon a right basis and that 
their teaching is practical—for they are 
constantly and greatly needed. Then there 
are many sound books and many unsound 
trees—and a faithful study of both will do 
much to give the beginner a basis of theoret- 
ical knowledge combined with demonstra- 
tion, which will in time furnish a practical 
working basis. Experience was the only 
school that I had an opportunity to attend, 
and even my reading has been much more 
limited than I have wished; but I could 


Manufacturers’ prices. We give | 
guarantee of satisfaction and save 
ou 33 1-3%. We have 25,000 satis- 
Hed customers. The well-known | 
Regal Rug, 6 x 9 feet, reversible, 
ali- wool finish, $3.75, Our Brusselo 4 
Rug, 6x9 it., th 
known, $1.85. 
Brussels Rug, 
Famous Invineib 
ft., $16. Standard, 
9 x12 ft., $18.50. 
Lace Curtains, 45 


OUR PATENTED ADJUSTABLE 
METAL DRAWER PARTITIONS 


Which Keep Contents Upright and Easily Accessible 


—Prevent folders sagging and crowding together. 

—Permit more rapid filing. 

—Save file clerk’s time. 

—Make locating correspondence easier. 

—Prevent misfiled and lost, crumpled and torn letters. 

—Permit you to fill drawers full without their becoming crowded. 

—Make a big saving in cost of inside equipment. No guide cards 
are needed and lighter weight folders can be used. 


Write For Our Book, “Faultless Filing” 


In so many ways will the Multoplex Cabinet save you money and 
give you greater filing efficiency, that it demands your investigation. 
It has the most important improvements made in filing cabinets for 
many years. We have merely outlined its good points. Get our 


R Rosie 
pat oe SD: 


Saye 


Rugs, 
Write today 


so book and know all about it and our patented check file system— leave m f 7 { 

the best devised, Write tod joning th f you , y own profession today and follow TEED 
H aie Je finned 9 oue eapacieys Sey iegee el: Saaeeeet this, feeling sure that it would give me more A RITHMETIC | 
{Minate “G9 CANTON MEG. CO. than a generous living. Every general SELF-TAUGHT SPANGE! | 


locality in this country needs a sound and 
practical treeman—and if that treeman 
happens to be a keen and capable woman, 
of good education and social position, she 
will be able to do more good for the cause 
of tree planting and tree care in her locality 
than two men.” 


1332 E. Second Street, Canton, Ohio 


PRG OO Se es aoe 


PATENTS INVENTORS OF WIDE 


EXPERIENCE employ my 
method in securing Patents. 
So will youeventually. Why wait? Just send 
book. WM. T. JONES, 801 GSt., Washington, D. C. 


@ MARK OF MERIT A plain, easily-understood volume for all - 


who have not had the opportunity. of 
learning this subject thoroughly, or who 
have forgotten what they once learned. 
257 Pages. Requires noteacher. This 
great little book sent postpaid for60 cents. _ 
Stamps accepted, leather binding $1. 


GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
Est. 1870. 4470 W. BellePl., St. Louis,Mo. 


SALESMEN WANTED to handle high grade 


aioe line of advertising 
calendars and specialties for the coming season. 
New iine ready January second. Write now for 


As for my 
proposition, GEIGER BROS., Newark, N. J. 
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The Camper's Comfort ¢ 


O AS far as you like into the wilds—and 
you'll never be /omely if there’s plenty of 
Lucky Strike in your kit. 

Don’t forget your Lucky Strike! 


You’ve now two choices for your dime. Lucky Strike 
Sliced Plug—the kind you’ ve always known; 

And the new,convenient form— Lucky Strike Roll Cut. 

There’s no difference in gua/ity. The Roll Cut is intended for 
the man-in-a-hurry— it’s ready for the pipe. 

Only the choice Burley leaf goes into Lucky Strike—and it’s mel- 


lowed for years to take out every trace of sharpness—to smooth and 
enrich its flavor. 


Always mild, cool, delightful. It burns slowly, evenly, doesn’t over- 
heat or clog your pipe. And it szmp/y can’t bite! 

Its final exquisite goodness is developed by the secret Patterson. Proc- 
ess—originated by Dr. R. A. Patterson, the founder of the business, 


fifty years ago. 
Remember you can now get Lucky Strike Roll Cut— 10c 
ready to smoke. At All Dealers 


R. A. Patterson Tobacco Company, Richmond, Virginia 16 oz. package 90c 


Tobacco Trade 


Weare making every endeavor to fill all orders 
promptly, but the great growth of Tuxedo (the original 
granulated Burley) is taxing our Tuxedo departments to 
the utmost, We have never dared to advertise Tuxedo, 
because its sales have grown so rapidly on sheer merit 
that we have always had difficulty in meeting the 
demand. So much of Tuxedo is sold that we must have 
orders in advance. 


| 
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THE SATURDAY 


ITTLE boys and little girls say: 
like candy; I like cake; 


ground to a creamy brown butter. 
ment. 


Bake your Beech-Nut Bacon. 


BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER 


“T like jam; 
and | like ice cream; but Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter’s got “em all beat a mile.” 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is good fresh peanuts, roasted, salted and 
Nothing else in it but nourish- 
Do you wonder parents give the children all they want? 

Spread on a cracker or fresh white bread. Simply delicious! 
For luncheons, parties, ’tween-meal bites and children after school. 

Never sold in bulk. Always in Beech-Nut glass jars, which 
keep it fresh and moist and fragrant till you eat it, because sealed 
by famous airless sealing. Try a 15 cent jar of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter today, but be sure you get Beech-Nut Brand. 


Made by the Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Producers of the famous Beech-Nut Bacon 


**Beech-Nut Breakfast News” 


“Tt’s Got Jelly 
Beat a Mile”’ 


I like jelly; I 


Send for free copy. 


tells how. 


safe. 
ing them in a Pruden, without heat. 


Unit-Built, Portable, 
Handsome, Durable 
as Masonry 


all the facts. 


“strong as stone 


3 


I won the World’s First Prizein Penmanship. By 
my new system many are becoming expert penmen. 
Am placing my students as instructors in commer- 
cial colleges. Ifyou wish to becomea better penman. 
write me. I willsend you FREE one of my Favorite 
Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 


C.W. RANSOM, 
340 Minor Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


TRADE MARK 


Use next winter’s storage bills to pay half the cost of 
a Pruden Garage and have your car always handy and 
Many owners use their autos all winter long, keep- 


Here’s the only portable garage that is wholly fire-proof. 
Entirely built of handsomely embossed galvanized steel units. 
hours with screw driver and wrench, and as easily take it down. 
lifetime, never need repairs, do not depreciate in value and are rigidly guaranteed. Yousim- 
ply can’t realize bow different and how perfect the Pruden is in every detail until you get 


Write for Catalog 


l. Learn about the Pruden interlocking, galvanized steel units which produce a 

fi building without frame work or foundation. 

: the hundreds of Pruden owners say. 

a time to save winter storage. 

fall demand, if you order early. 
Other ideal buildings built by the Pruden System, are hunting lodges, ware- 

+ bouses, boat houses and work shops. 

number of your car or size of building in which you’re interested. 


‘METAL SHELTER CO., 5-42 Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Pruden System Construction is entirely original 

with us and utterly unlike anything else. It gives you 

Sire-proof protection in a building as handsome and substantial 

as masonry, at one-third the cost. 

No wood in a Pruden. 
You erect it in a few 

Pruden buildings ast a 


Learn what a few of 
Investigate at once so as to get your Pruden in 
You'll be sure of prompt shipment despite the heavy 


Write today, giving us name and model 


Moving pe Machines ron ty 


A wonderful opportunity to make 
big money entertaining the public. 
Large profits, showingin churches, 
school houses, lodges, theatres, 
etc. We show you how to conduct 
the business, furnishing complete 
outfit. No experience whatever 
is necessary. If you want to 
make $15.00 to $150.00 a night 
write today andlearn how. Cata- 
logueF ree. Distributors of Moving 
Bioware Machines, Post Card Projectors, Talking Machines, etc. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 221, Chicago 


FOR ARTISTIC, SANITARY WALL-COVERING IN DENS, 
LIVING ROOMS, HALLS AND LIBRARIES 

a BE living room illustrated has walls covered with Maroon 
embossed Fabrikoid Leather, wood work and panel strips in 

antique oak. 

in any home, in any color desired, in embossed or grain effects. 

Fabrikoid Leather is an improvement on hide leather for uphol- 

stering, automobile and carriage tops, curtains and cushions, 

screens, pillows, suit cases, etc. 

Catalog, price list, and dealer’s name on request. 


FABRIKOID WORKS, Dept. No. 215, Wilmington, Del. 


Its charming effect can be duplicated at small cost 


E. I. duPont deNemours Powder Co., Owner 


EVENING POST 


The Tired Busimess 
Man and What Makes 
ima Tired 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


You might think that a thing like this 
would teach the producing managers a les- 
son, but seemingly it hasn’t. You might 
think they’d quit working for the Tired 
Business Man and try to do a little some- 
thing for a large mass of men and women 
who are only reasonably fatigued. And 
some of them are trying, but the rest of 
them aren’t. So far the new dramatic year 
has shown only a small falling off in the 
customary number of shows for the Tired 
Business Man. The producers are a reso- 
lute and determined set of men. They 
would seem to mean to keep on until 
they’ve tired the Tired Business Man 
plumb to death, but go on the principle 
that he’s just as hardy and just as capable 
of endurance as they are. It looks like a 
pore struggle. May the stronger side 
win! 

But there is one reform in the making 
anyhow. Some of the big managers have 
as good as announced that hereafter they 
will devote themselves less to developing 
stars and more to making evenly balanced, 
starless productions, with nobody’s name 
over the theater door in glittering electrics 
and nobody’s more or less mobile counte- 
nancein augmented size on the three sheets. 
In other words, they have discovered that 
it doesn’t always pay a manager to tie the 
little red wagon of his hopes to a star unless 
he’s careful to pick out the right star. This 
thing of just scouting round the Milky Way 
of the theatrical firmament miscellane- 
ously, and hitching on to the first little 
newly pipped lightning bug that glimmers 
forth, has been tested extensively, at con- 
siderable expense, and has been found en- 
tirely lacking in a considerable number of 
ways. 

For years past the tendency has been to 
star anybody and everybody whose head 
showed above the surface for as long as 
twenty seconds. The owner of the head 
would be snatched out promptly, dried off 
hurriedly and labeled a star. So it came to 
pass that the plays were being written to fit 
the personality of some particular man or 
woman. A manager didn’t get himself a 
play first and then look round for suitable 
actors to act it. He got his actor or his act- 
ress and then called in a dramatic bushel- 
man to tailor and baste and snip and cut a 
piece round the individual. Scores of men 
and women who excelled perhaps as char- 
acter actors, or had made bit-parts stand 
out, were elevated to what the press agents 
love to call stellar ranks. Almost every- 
body was starred; it took a strong man to 
escape it. 

And if it so fell out that the play failed to 
fit the star, or the star failed to fit the play, 
the production ranked as a failure, no 
matter how uniformly excellent the sup- 
porting company might be. Toward the 
tag end of last season, which was a poor 
season, Broadway was so full of new-made 
stars out of work that at times they con- 
stituted practically a congestion of traffic. 
The suffering among these poor creatures 
was said to have been pitiable. Some grew 
so weak from privation that they could 
hardly talk about themselves above a 
whisper. 

But now the statement is made that, 
with a few notable exceptions in the cases 
of actors who have honestly earned the 
right to be starred, the managers, taking 
them as a lot, will go back to the older, 
safer plan of producing plays instead of 
stars. 

And so, if the Tired Business Man is still 
being pampered, there yet remains some 
balm in the Broadway Gilead, for if there 
are fewer stars to shine, by the same 
process of elimination there will be fewer 
shines to star. 


Some Undertaking 


HE official undertaker of a small Michi- 
gan town was driving through the 
county on one of his regular missions. A 
woman came out to the gate of a farmyard 
and hailed him. 
“T don’t seem to recall your name, 
madam,” he said. 


“That’s funny!’ she said. “It ain’t 


been more’n a year and a half ago since you 


undertook my first husband.” 
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x new Coll 
Distinct and Attract 


Corliss- Coc 


mene Collars 
Vjor 25# 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the Aero Club. 


Style Book sent on request, 


CORLISS-COON & CO., Maker 
Dept. V. 


CHOCOLATE DREAMS 
$1.00 per pound, sizes from one to ten pounds—. 
for shipment of oneand two pound sizes —Add 
shipment of 3-4-5 and 10 pound sizes to nearly a 
world. Just send $1.30 for a trial pound or | 
pounds delivered. Mail and express shipments sel 
corrugated carriers, protect their delicious flavors am 
manship, Order now for Halloween, Thanksgivi 
OUR SHIPPING DEPARTMENT COVERS TI 
Send P. O., Express Order or Cash 


J. George Smith Chocolate Works, Dept. A, St. Paul “Twin 


You 


“le select the 
OG sections you need now, 

Va add as your business grows, 
ff Ne have 27styles. Have your | 
les assorted, yet concen- 
trated and compact. Nowaste 
space,amplecapacity. Ask yourdealer. | 


Elegance Combined with Stability 


Beautiful Golden Quartered Oak or 
Birch Mahogany, velvet finished, 4 
| sides. Dull i ete trimmed. 


Yi 


FREE— Catalog ‘‘D’’— 64 pages filing and 
Office time saving devices. j 
Booklet ‘‘ Filing Suggestions’’ solves 
filing problems. 
Catalog‘‘E’ shows handsome, zzexpert~ 
stve sectional bookcases (2 Styles). 


THE 92 MAN’F’G CO. 
68 Union St., MONROE, MICH. 
New York Office, 108 Fulton St Y 


To each 1911 purchaser of an Andrews H 

Water Heating Plant, buying direct or th: 

\\ dealerinanswertothisad. This Th 

is Mr. Andrews’ latest invent | 

is so simple, efficient and durable it 
Guaranteed For Life. 

It keeps all rooms at an even tel 
perature by automatically oe inal al 
closing dampers on boiler or 
Saves you the bother of ning oP 
cellar and fussing with 
pays for itself in fuel pce “a 
Agents wanted. Write today for cata 


ANDREWS HEATING COMES 
1202 Heating Bldg., 


An Education Without 


The Saturday Evening Post offers a full 
expenses paid, in any college, conserva 
ness school in return for a little work d 


ais The Curtis Publishing Company, 
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1 THAN A MILLION AND THREE-QUARTERS CIRCULATION WEEHKLY 
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The mechanical excellence, speed and endurance of Lozier cars have been discussed in former advertisements and have 


been demonstrated repeatedly in the greatest races on road and track and in the hands of Lozier owners everywhere. In 
this advertisement we wish to cail your attention particularly to Lozier luxury— that final, supreme quality which, added to 
ihese other qualities, justifies the frequently heard assertion that the Lozier is admittedly ‘‘the best car built in America.’’ 


NLY Lozier cars can give Lozier luxury. They are 
built to satisfy luxury-demanding people—those whose 
position and training accustom them to the utmost 

in convenience and comfort—the best. To those who measure 
cost in satisfaction and not in dollars, the Lozier is unequalled. 

Lozier is the car used by the man of affairs whose time 
is measured in big money value, by the family with impor- 
tant social engagements which must be met without annoy- 
ance or delay. Owners of the Lozier know they can make 
the most of a short business or social day. They can be on 
time not only with certainty, but with luxurious comfort as well. 


What Motor Car Luxury Means 


The Lozier is essentially for the luxury-seeking, luxury-demand- 
ing class. Luxury in a motor car means not alone personal bodily 
comfort. It means ease of mind, confidence, satisfaction, and—to 
the man of affairs—increased business efficiency. 

An immigrant making a trip from New York to Chicago travels 
in a day coach and is satisfied. The man of average means hurries 
to the Pullman office and if he can secure a single lower berth on a 
regular train he, too, is content. 

But the man accustomed to the luxuries of life, the man of 
means, the man to whom comfort and ease of mind mean more than 
money, does not stand in line at the Pullman window, nor is he 
content with a single berth on a slow train. He sends his secretary 
for a berth, a section, or a stateroom on the limited. For the man 
of unusual wealth a button brings someone who arranges for his 
private car. 

The man who rides in a 
single berth on a slow train 
pays more than the immi- 
grant, but he would not care 
to save that money at the 
expense of day coach travel. 
In the great International Race at Indianapolis, May 30, The man who travels in state- 


1911, Ralph Mulford, in a Lozier, drove the fastest 500 miles h ° 
ever driven by one man. Average speed 74.47 miles per hour. YOOM Or the private car pays 


still more. But such a man, accustomed to this luxury, would } 
even more reluctant to put up with the discomfort of a single ber 


° } 
Touring Becomes a Luxury 


Touring in a Lozier is like a trip in a private car or a wi 


appointed stateroom. The car is big, roomy and perfect in its i- 
pointments. Wheels and tires are large. Long wheel base, de) 
luxuriously upholstered seats and long nickel steel platform sprirs 
render travel over the road a source of constant enjoyment. 4 


There is power not only to take you to your destination and back; but ther | 
a deep, comfortable feeling of great reserve power—power to surmount hills 
effort—power for swift and silent going—power for any emergency. There is €) 
satisfaction, and a restful, comforting sense of safety on any kind of road. | 


You Get What You Pay For 


Such luxury, of course, costs money, but itis not expensive to the man of m 
the man who measures its cost in satisfaction and comfort. 


We make no claim that a Lozier Six at $5000 is the car for the man who n3 
economize on first cost. Good cars are sold ata lower price and are worth what 
cost. They will usually take a man to his destination and bring him back. 
the local railway train and the day coach. 


But to make the same trip with speed, with comfort and safety, with the si¢ 
comparative luxury offered by the fast limited, you need a Lozier. 


Price Has Never Been an Object 


In building these cars price has never been an object. Not only has the best 
put into every part but comfort, elegance and beauty have always kept pace 
admitted mechanical excellence. , 


And yet the Lozier, despite its superlative luxury, costs no more to maintain tha 
ordinary car of the same size. In fact it is the lightest car for its power, is eas)?” 
tires and, being practically unbreakable, eliminates repair expense. + i 

If you talk with men who are experienced motorists—“ the men who knov— 
they will tell you that the Lozier is the best car built in America, and that Leer 
luxury is always worth the price. : 1 

On request we will send you our j} 
illustrated catalogue and a series of “d} 


With Men Who Know.” 


1912 Models 
6 cyl. 51 h. p. $5000 


4 cyl. 46 h. p. $4700 


Two chasses only — 7 styles of bodies 


2111 Mack Avenue, De i 


- 


Company 
dependence Square 
Philadelphia 


f ndon: Hastings House 
rfoik Street, Strand.W.C. 


Al Sequel to Léontine 6 Co.—By 


TEEUS TRATED 
Avtuor’s Note—Although this 
novel is complete in itself, it may 
be interesting to the reader to know 
something of what has gone before. ° 
Frank Clamart is the son of an 
American millionaire who died bank- 
rupt when Frank was a child in the 
care of Tante Fifi, an old French 
gentlewoman. Tante Fifi dies, after 
which Frank is thrown on the world 
and grows up to be a burglar. He 
works by preference on the Conti- 
nent, and is one day caught by 
Prince Kharkoff, whose winnings 
he attempts to steal at the Auteuil 
racecourse. Frank is deported to 
Cayenne, but escapes and returns 
two years later to Paris, where he 
makes the acquaintance of Léontine 
Petrovski, a beautiful Polish girl 
who is an acquaintance of Kharkoff 
and, unknown to the Prince, is the 
“fence” or disposer of the plunder 
of an organized gang of French 
thieves. The chief of the gang is 
the Count lvan, a prominent figure 
in Paris society. The most skillful 
thief is a man known to Parisian 
society as Monsieur de Maxeville 
and to the criminal world as Chu-Chu 
le Tondeur—the Shearer. 
_ At a supper party given by 
Leontine, Frank attempts to show 
his skill by stealing a string of 
pearls from the house of a rich 
American. Léontine accompanies 
him into the house while the other 
— of the party wait out- 
side in Ivan’s limousine. Frank and 
Léontine are surprised by the house- 
nolde, whom Léontine wishes Frank 
to shoot; but Frank recognizes the 
‘man as his own half brother, John 
Suttynge. In attempting to escape, 
frank, to save the others from being 
saptured, grapples with a policeman 
ind is himself arrested. Frank is 
” be deported to the African bat- 
valion, but John Cuttynge, learning 
of their relationship, intercedes for 
um and, by furnishing a heavy bond, 
cures Frank’s parole. He takes 
to his house, where Edith 
, John’s wife, extracts from 
ik a promise never to steal again. Frank enters the motor business in which John is interested. 
ontine, who is in love with Frank, tries to get him back to the underworld, and failing she 
yersuades Chu-Chu to steal a string of pearls belonging to a guest of the Cuttynges’. Frank guesses 
ioe it, goes to Ivan, the chief, and persuades him to return the pearls. The next day a string of 
pearls belonging to Mrs. Cuttynge is found to have disappeared. Frank suspects that Chu-Chu has 
‘itolen this string on his own account, accuses him of the theft in the presence of Ivan, then searches 
lim at the muzzle of his pistol. He finds, not the pearls but valuable gems stolen from the Baron 
tosenthal, which Chu-Chu should have turned over to the chief. } 
4 ‘This and other circumstances cause a feud between Frank and Chu-Chu. Frank discovers that 
‘dith Cuttynge’s pearls have been stolen by her husband, but out of gratitude and devotion he takes 
- himself the blame for the theft. It is with the feud that the present story concerns itself. 


‘ 
‘ 


oe 


rT me tell you, my friend, that when I started out on my stalk for Chu-Chu le 
, Tondeur, or Chu-Chu the Shearer as his name would be in English, I was about 
| the most discouraged man in France. To have to slip back into the underworld 

ust when I had begun to make good at earning a clean, honest living was bad enough, 
ut what took the heart clean out of me was the knowledge that the woman who had 
ved me from penal servitude and started in to make a man of me should think that 
: had broken my word to her and gone back to the old graft. 

This was what really hurt, though I must say it was this that put an edge on me too. 
don’ say that I should have felt any scruples at the idea of assassinating Chu-Chu 
hat had happened between us, but I doubt if I should have had the same savage 
ce to do for him if it hadn’t been for Edith. Although I had been a thief for 
years I had never been a danger to society except where its pocketbook was 
I had always worked unarmed and had never hurt anybody—except for a 
es, perhaps, in a scuffle to get away. In the same way I had always managed 
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to keep clear of trouble with 
people in the underworld, and 
even when [ escaped from 
Cayenne I had spared a couple 
of devilish guards that I had 
every reason for killing and 
might just as well as not have 
settled. No, sir; I was never a 
bloodthirsty man. 

But Chu-Chu was. Chu- 
Chu was wolf or weasel, snake 
or tiger, according to the hunt- 
ing-ground and the game he 
was out for. He had seldom 
pulled off a big job without 
leaving blood in his wake, and 
his reputation as a killer was so 
bad that even the swells of his 
own mob were afraid of him 
and he usually had to work 
alone. In Ivan’s big organi- 
zation of European thieves 
there were a good many hard, 
desperate people, yet I do not 
believe that there was a single 
one who would have dared to 
hold Chu-Chu up at the point 
of a gun in the presence of Ivan 
himself, as I had done, and 
prove him a liar to his chief, to 
say nothing of depriving him 
of gems worthafortune. That 
alone was plenty to set Chu- 
Chu on my trail, to say noth- 
ing of my having tried to kill 
him in his motor on the road 
to Boulogne. 

So here we were, each out 
for the other’s pelt. The odds 
were a bit with me, I thought, 
and for a variety of reasons. 
In the first place, I was more 
of a cosmopolitan and less of 
a pronounced type, and there- 
fore able to play easily the réle 
of Frenchman, Englishman or 
American. Then I had nolittle 
mannerisms, while Chu-Chu 
was known to his associates as ‘‘the man who smiles” and had a trick of smiling slightly 
to himself. His figure was average, as far as one could see through his clothes, and his 
physical strength was said to be phenomenal, while his face was an uncommon one for its 
prominent bony structures. Chu-Chu’s features suggested a Spanish or possibly Basque 
origin, with high cheekbones, red-lipped mouth, the upper lip dropping to a point in the 
middle and suggesting to me the beak of a snapping turtle, while his nose was long and 
acquisitive—a nose like the late King Leopold’s. 

Another thing in my favor was the fact that there was little danger of my being 
drawn into imprudence by such a hatred as Chu-Chu must have felt for me. There 
are certain human beings who are affected by the sight of an enemy just as you 
might expect a wild bull to be. It sends the blood to their heads and makes them a 
bit crazy, and even if they are able to control their actions their looks are apt to give 
them away. Chu-Chu was rather of this sort, I was inclined to think, and though he 
could be as acute as a fox when on the job it wasn’t unlikely that he’d make some sort 
of a break once he thought that I was in his neighborhood. 

But what seemed to me by long odds the best card in my fist was the tip that Ivan 
had given me as we parted: Said Ivan: “Look out for an Oriental type of person with 
one nostril larger than the other. He is Chu-Chu’s familiar. Some people say that 
he is Chu-Chu’s brain.” 

Well, the stalk was on, and here I was out in the forest of St. Germain hidden in a 
clump of bay and laurel, rigging myself out like a prédicateur, or wandering preacher. 
I knew the part to perfection, for there had been one of these chaps doing missionary 
work at Cayenne, and several times I had talked with him and learned all about the 
fraternity. The costume as well as the réle was ideal for my business. A man might 
wear anything under the long black souwtane, and the round black hat had a wide brim 
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that shielded the face by the least bend of the head. 
Another thing that helped was the fact that these preachers 
often wear shaded goggles, having formed the habit out 
in the colonies. It’s a great point in favor of a man dis- 
guised to have his eyes screened. There are fine subtle 
lines of expression around a man’s eyes that are almost 
impossible to control at all times. 

Well, sir, I stuck a little hand mirror in the crotch of a 
bush and got to work. The skin was brown enough, as 
a consequence of the Cayenne health resort and of being so 
much on the road in motors. Then I ran the clippers over 
my head. 

All rigged out and with a tweed knickerbocker suit 
underneath the long black soutane, a grimy black valise 
in one hand and a big cotton umbrella in the other, I walked 
over to St. Germain and bought a third-class ticket for 
Paris. My plan was to get a little room up in Passy, giving 
it out to any neighbors who might be curious that I was 
studying English. Then as soon as I was settled I would 
get to work to locate Chu-Chu; and this might be a hard 
job, or again it might not, depending on how much he was 
afraid of me. 

It was possible that Chu-Chu, trusting to his reputation 
as the most dangerous man in Europe when it came to the 
settling of a score, might think that I had lost my nerve 
and skipped the country. But, considering the fact that 
I had made such a good try for him on the road to Bou- 
logne, the chances were that he would be convinced that 
my heart was in my work and would get under cover 
himself. 

It might seem on the face of it like a pretty hopeless 
sort of job, combing a big city for a man whom I’d only 
seen three times in my life and who was pretty sure to 
be in some sort of disguise. But there was one thing that 
I thought would help me out. Chu-Chu knew that 
Léontine Petrovski had taken a fancy to me, and he would 
never believe that any such woman as Léontine would 
have to call twice to aman. Her looks and the wonderful 
alluringness of her were the talk of Paris, and when 
Léontine walked into a swell restaurant even the musicians 
got mixed in their notes. Chu-Chu would be pretty sure 
that I would be hanging about Léontine, and it was some- 
where in her neighborhood that he would try to pick up 
my trail. And it was while he was trying to nose it out 
that I counted on crossing his. 

It was a funny situation, each of us shadowing Léon- 
tine’s house, trying to get wind of the other. But the more 
I turned it over in my mind the more convinced I grew 
that the quickest way to find my man would be to keep a 
constant watch on the little house in Passy. There would 
be also the chance of falling on Chu-Chu possibly going to 
see Léontine on professional business. 

All this being so, I took a room in a little hotel just off 
the Rue de Passy, telling the patronne that I was perfecting 
my English in one of the many little schools in the neigh- 
borhood. There was a little café almost opposite Léontine’s 
house, and I found that by sitting back in a particular 
corner I could look out under the low awning in front and 
keep a constant watch without being observed from the 
street. So there I went every day at noon, for it would 
have attracted attention if I had spent the entire day there, 
and after a very good little lunch I would get out a copy of 
Dickens and a pocket dictionary and spend the most of the 
afternoon reading and looking out of the window. The 
personnel of the establishment used to hold me up to the 
other clients as a very model of industry and perseverance. 

Most of these other clients were cabmen, fiacre and taxi 
drivers. Like all of that class of French working people, 
they were quiet, orderly, good-natured fellows, full of good- 
humored banter and amusing stories in connection with 
their trade. The second day that I was having déjewner 
there one of the taxi drivers, who had just finished his meal 
and was about to crank his motor, was hailed by Léontine’s 
butler. I saw Léontine, more superb looking than ever, 
come out, get in and whirl away. 

It occurred to me, of course, that for all I knew she 
might be going even then to keep a rendezvous with 
Chu-Chu; and it occurred to me also that if the Shearer 
came to Léontine’s house even while I was on the lookout 
it might not do me a particle of good as he would be pretty 
sure to come and go in a taxi, probably cleverly disguised. 
A good many people came to and went from Léontine’s— 
some in handsome private limousines, others in taxi-autos, 
and still others in taxicabs or afoot. In the first week of 
my watching I recognized several members of Ivan’s mob 
and once Ivan himself. 

But for all the folk that came and went I was con- 
vinced, at the end of two weeks’ watching, that Chu-Chu 
had not got past me. For all I knew he might be, and very 
likely was, watching the house from some point not far 
from where I was stationed. I began to be afraid that we 
might be alternating watches, he perhaps going on"duty at 
night. I did a good deal of night work myself, dining at 
the same little restaurant and sitting behind the screen 
of dwarf orange trees in tubs, usually to see Léontine and 
Kharkoff roll away at about half past seven in the big six- 
cylinder car that I myself had sold to the prince. They 
dined out and went to the play or the opera almost every 


night, although it was now midsummer and most of the 
chic people were at the springs or beaches. 

It was tiresome work watching there for a sign of Chu- 
Chu, but the two proverbs or maxims of which I have 
always most admired the truth are “It’s dogged as does 
it,” and ‘‘Everything comes to him who waits.” 
sonally I believe that there is some sort of compelling, 
cohesive force given off from the person or animal that 
sits down and quietly waits and wishes for his prey. That 
force goes out in time to draw the desired object, especially 


when the wishing is done conscientiously and without any - 


let-up. So I sat there and waited and watched and read 
Pickwick Papers and Oliver Twist and Dombey and Son 
and picked up the dictionary when I happened to think 
of it. Most of the cab drivers said a word to me when 
they came in, and I had the general reputation of being an 
inoffensive but deeply erudite young preacher. 

Then one hot day when the little ‘‘terrace’’—as they 
call the strip of sidewalk inclosed by dwarf oranges—was 
crowded and even the inner room was well filled, a freshly 
painted, saucy little auto-taxi drew up to the curb, and 
down from the driver’s seat stepped a very pretty, smartly 
costumed chauffeuse. Just at this time the prefecture had 
decided to issue permits to women, and quite a number of 
enterprising young persons started in to compete with 
the men. They have since practically disappeared, the 
profession not being adapted to the sex, due perhaps to the 
ladies’ insisting on the feminine prerogative of changing 
their minds when meeting somebody on the road. 

There was nothing indecisive about this good-looking 
chauffeuse. The lunching drivers were watching her and 
I heard a murmur run through the room: “look, there 
she is—the Countess Rosalie!” 

“The Countess Rosalie?” I asked of a chauffeur at a 
table opposite. ‘“‘That is her sobriquet?”’ 

“Not at all,’ he answered. ‘‘The title is her own. She 
met with misfortune, and preferred to support herself driv- 
ing a taxi to pinning feathers on hats. Everybody knows 
her. Between us, she is the only woman in Paris who can 
really drive.” 

Whatever else may have been said about her, the Count- 
ess Rosalie was nice to look at. Her glossy chestnut hair 
was coifed as snugly as she could twist it under her little 
visored cap, and the trim, pretty figure, mature yet with 
supple girlish lines, was displayed charmingly and modestly 
in the costume of light Indian khaki. The skirt was short 
and showed her small, gracefully rounded ankles and 
dainty feet, which told of good blood somewhere, and as 
she came across the sidewalk she began to draw off her 
little kid gauntlets, smiling, red-lipped, bright hazel eyes 
dancing as she replied with a charming mixture of friend- 
liness and sauciness to the good-natured greetings from 
the crowd at déjeuner. It may be true that some of the 
remarks were a bit free, but not one was the least bit 
offensive, so far as any deeper intention went. All hands 
“tutoyéd”’ her, I noticed, which was quite permissible, as 
here in France there is a sort of esprit de corps between 
members of the same craft of manual labor, who use 
between themselves the familiar “thee” and ‘‘thou.” 

Nobody scored anything on the Countess Rosalie. She 
gave them all as good as they sent, and was a pretty sight 
doing it, with her red cheeks, even white teeth and saucy 
pouting lips. She was not a little woman, but her dainti- 
ness gave one that impression. I noticed, though, that 
when one of the older chauffeurs got up to look at the 
carbureter of her car, which she said was flooding all the 
time, she was rather the taller of the two, although he 
looked a fair-sized man. 

The tables outside were filled, so she came inside where 
the seat opposite me appealed to her as the most desirable 
because it was next to the window. 

“Monsieur will permit me to sit here?’’ she asked with 


a smile and about as keen a look as I ever got from any | 


pair of eyes. It wasn’t a hard look, but just a look to size 
me up and form an idea of how much of a fool or knave 
lived under that black soutane. 

“Pray do so, Madame,” I answered. 
here by the window.”’ 

She thanked me and sat down. I picked up my book 
and I could feel her bright eyes searching me as I read. 
French is like a mother-tongue to me, having spoken 
scarcely any English until my old nurse, Tante Fifi, died 


“Tt is not too hot 


and I was sent to the asylum. Besides, I had done a - 


good deal of work in France—not housebreaking, you 
understand, but con graft at the big resorts like Aix-les- 
Bains and Dinard and Trouville. For all of his acuteness 
at home there is no such sucker as the traveling American, 
especially if you strike him when he’s a bit lonely and has 
had his leg pulled—or thinks he has—by Europeans, and 
thinks that the American language with an Ohio accent is a 
guaranty of good faith. Mind you, I’d never done any 
mean little tricks like nicking his leather with his letter of 
credit and a few hundred frances or accepting his invitation 
to do Montmartre at his expense, and then going through 
him when he was filled up with a mixture of wormwood, 
logwood and carbonated white wine called champagne. 
But I had once sold an American millionaire an original 
Rembrandt, which an Italian acquaintance of mine 


Per- - 


‘tightening of the sleeve over the muscular arm. Tl? 


_it that you thought you saw in my face?” 


‘she answered, and glanced over her shoulder at the !M 


November 4, 


painted during the week that I was showing my friend th 
Louvre and a few other places. Even the United Stat) 
customs let him pay duty on it as an original, and ¢} 
picture is now the pride of his part of the state. M 
Venetian friend and I shared up a hundred thousar 
franes between us, and all hands were satisfied. 
But making an American think that I was the last liyi; 
descendant of the Condé family and convincing an ale 
Parisienne that I was an Alsatian prédicateur were ty) 
very different things. So I went on with my readin: 
while my pretty companion ordered her déjeuner and \ 
ahead with her meal. But all the time I could f | 
bright, curious eyes fixed on me, investigating every -| 
of countenance and costume. 


down and glanced across to see a taxi pulling up in 4 
Léontine’s house. A slender, well-dressed man with bla), 
hair and a thin black mustache stepped quickly out, raj, 
the bell of the garden door and was let in a moment lat 
by Léontine’s mattre d’hétel. But I scarcely noticed bi 
for something had caught my eyes and drawn them ta 
driver of the taxi. 

This chauffeur was apparently a man past middle a 
and seemed altogether of the new type that has n 
become so common to this class. He looked to be. 
medium size and weight, was costumed in the ust. 
uniform and wore a closely cropped mustache of i iron-gre_ 
His face was rather high-featured, the nose aquiline a 
the eyes dark and overhung by bushy, grizzled eyebrov 

There was absolutely nothing about the fellow to he 
my attention, but for some reason I was unable to taker 
eyes off him. He reminded me of somebody quite impos. 
ble for me to place, and as I stared through the window 
him I had that intensely disagreeable sensation of bei 
utterly baffled in memory. Almost as if he felt the fo) - 
of the mental effort I was making he shot a quick look — 
my direction, but the awning was low and I was sitti| 
back in the shadow, and all that he could see was 1) 
crowded tables on the terrace. Yet something in tl, 
sudden glance of his had set my heart to thumping th 
way that was mighty disagreeable. 

But it was no use. I couldn’t for the life of me A 
him, so I picked up my book again. As I did so mye} 
fell on the pretty face opposite. The Countess Rosall j 
fork was poised halfway between her plate and her invit} 
red lips, and the piece of melon on it was quite forgott } 
Her face had a look of intense and almost startled curiosi | 
Seeing that I had noticed it she recovered herself, pop! 
the melon into her pink mouth and looked down at 
plate, coloring rather vividly. 


i 


I leaned forward: ‘‘Madame was about to say sor 
thing?’’ I asked suavely, for I knew that something | 
had seen in my face must have startled her and I did 
care to have it leak out that I was spying on the 7 
house in the garden. 

“Oh, no, Monsieur !’’ she answered, slightly confused. 

“We missionaries,” said I with a smile, ‘“‘sometir3 
carry in our minds the pictures of things that one wol 
wish to forget. Now and then some passing thoughtr 
something we may read recalls them and at such mome§ 
the emotion awakened may reveal itself. You w 
startled at the expression of my face?” ; 

She nodded. “That is true,’ she admitted. “Wi 
I sat down opposite you your look was that of a studis 
priest. Then all at once you laid down the book : 
looked through the window with the mouth and eyes ol 
Apache about to strike—oh, Monsieur!” 

She drew back, checking a little frightened gasp. W § 
she was speaking I had looked through the window agi!, 
and as I did so the chauffeur in the taxi across the sti!t 
leaned forward as if to examine something at his feet. 
that second I recognized him for Chu-Chu le Tondi/. 
There was something familiar in the contour of the by 
outline of the face, the poise of the head on the body, 


could be no doubt. 

And yet it was an amazing thing, and the instant tha i 
had recovered his upright position I could have sworn ttt 
my vision had played me a trick, due perhaps to my /€ 
constant idea. Chu-Chu’s brows were thin and strai! 
and black, his nose was long but low-bridged, his eyes v/& 
rather light in shade, his chin pointed. Also he was am’© 
trimly built man, less full in the paunch. I was alnt 
baffled. 4 

But the woman opposite was looking at me as if 1¢ 
wanted to get up and bolt, and that would never % 
I smiled at her and wondered at the fascinated lool!” 
her eyes. But I didn’t wonder long, for in my busiiss 
I couldn’t afford to miss a single trick. The glimpse Aa 
the Countess Rosalie had got of the criminal, the assas! 
looking out of the eyes of the studious young preail 
had frightened and startled her, but it had aroused § 
curiosity. I saw the chance of securing a valuable pal — 

“Madame,” said I with a reassuring smile, “what 3 


She gave a nervous little laugh. “Something terri ly 


flooded street. There was nothing but the gardens 1 


=" 
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ttered houses opposite and the grizzled taxi driver 
wsing on his seat. 

You are right,” I answered with another smile and 
tle shrug. “It was something terrible, because it was 
ousy. There is nothing more terrible than jealousy, 
know.” 4 - 

er eyes opened very wide. “But you are a priest,” she 


: will tell you something,”’ I said, leaning toward her 
dropping my voice. “You have surprised a secret 
le sitting here, and I do not want you to say to any of 
e others that you caught me glaring at that house 
he garden across the street. But it is because of the 
aan who lives there that I have become a prédicateur.”’ 
he interest that every Frenchwoman always lends to 
ve story flamed up in her face. 
And the man for whom the taxi is waiting is your 
ny?” she half whispered. 
I wish him no ill,” I answered, “but I must find out 
re he goes after leaving here. You have almost finished 
r déjeuner, have you not? May I engage your services 
the afternoon?” 
he hesitated for an instant, then nodded. 
You want me to follow him?” 
Yes, but without his discovering that he is being 
wed. That may be difficult, as it is very possible that 
vill be on the lookout.” 
But why should he be on the lookout?” asked the 
ntess Rosalie. Her pretty face was flushed and eager, 
as she spoke 
beckoned 
the gargon 
settled her 
I had al- 
ly paid my 
. We both 
ced out of 
window at 
taxi diago- 
y opposite. 
top was up, 
yas the case 
i most of the 
‘rs, for the 
was directly 
trhead and 
hot. Chu- 
had pulled 
‘ewspaper 
1 his pocket 
| appeared 
ve reading. 
He may ex- 
v to be 
wed,” I an- 
red, “be- 
fete woman 
m heis visit- 
is suspected 
eing a nihil- 
| So far the 
ice have 
wr disturbed 
because she 
ider the pro- 
(on of Prince 
Irkoff 39 
{t is Léon- 
t Petrovski?” 
b asked 
’ thlessly, 
Yes,” I an- 


ved, 

And she is 
2 woman 
pve 
(love her 
onger.” 

But you are jealous of her. It comes to the same 
- Iunderstand. You wish to be revenged and so you 
‘to find out more about this man. Isn’t that true?” 
lo some extent,” I answered. ‘But I will tell you 
Vher thing. The chauffeur is a friend of the man who is 
a Petrovski’s house. I could learn more, perhaps, 
watching him than from watching the other. If 
are free ——_”? 


400k!” she interrupted, and dropped her hand on my 
e, 


ant, or pal, or whatever he was. 
; sidelong glance, got down to start his motor. 
ome, then,” said the Countess Rosalie, loud enough 
ut us to hear. “I will set you on your way.” 
u are very kind,’”’ I answered, and followed her to 
Under the awning I waited for an instant while 


she said a word of thanks to the man who had regulated 
her carbureter. The pause gave Chu-Chu time to turn and 
start down the street toward the Chaussée de la Muette. 

One of the coffee-drinking chauffeurs got up and cranked 
our motor, with some joke about a pretty woman’s need 
of astrong arm. I stepped inside and we started, Chu-Chu 
being by that time near the end of the street. 

My titled chauffeuse certainly knew her work. As soon 
as Chu-Chu was around the corner she darted ahead, 
lagging back as soon as he was in sight again. As it was 
very hot and the hour for déjewner, there was but little 
traffic; but unless they led us a chase of some length I did 
not think that they would suspect that they were being 
followed. It is nothing unusual for two taxicabs to be 
running the same course at about the same speed; in fact, 
many chauffeurs drop into the habit of gauging speed by the 
chap ahead, as this simplifies traffic and tends to an evenly 
moving procession. 

We spun out through the Chaussée de la Muette and 
into the Bois, past the Auteuil racecourse and, striking the 
boulevard that leads to the Boulogne gate, followed it 
straight out. Here Rosalie let Chu-Chu get so far ahead 
that I was worried. 

“Don’t lose him,” said I through the tube, for the 
Countess’ cab was fitted out with all the modern conve- 
niences, even to flowers and cigar holder and a little red 
electric light. Chie was the word for it, inside and out. 

“T want to give him time to pass the octroi,”’ she 
answered, brisk as a robin redbreast. 


“*y Have Every Reason to Think That ChusChu Has Sworn to Take My Life’’ 


“All right,”’ I answered, “‘at your own discretion.” 

But Chu-Chu, instead of going through the Boulogne 
gate, held on around past the Longchamps racecourse, and 
at such a clip that Rosalie got anxious and turned on all 
the power she had. As we passed the Porte de Boulogne 
I saw an agent raise his whistle to his lips and thought that 
it was all up with us, but Rosalie blew him a kiss and he 
lowered it with a sheepish grin and a warning shake of his 
head. Although I did not know it at the time, Rosalie was 
quite a well-known figure and had even been interviewed 
for several of the papers. Being in automobile circles 
myself I should have known all about her, but did not 
simply on account of the pressure of my own affairs. 

But I was learning about her fast enough now. Under 
the impression that Chu-Chu was going right around 
Longchamps she closed in, and when he suddenly darted 


off to the left and pulled up at the St. Cloud gate we were , 


only about a hundred meters behind him. It was a big 
surprise for Rosalie, but she wasn’t deazed a particle. If 


she had kept on around we might have lost him, and if we 
had slowed down and waited for him to declare his essence 
it might have attracted attention, so up comes Rosalie full 
bore, brakes down at the gate, coming to a stop just behind 
Chu-Chu and hops out to get her ticket. 

As for me I had put on my tinted goggles and whipped 
out a little breviary, and was reading away with my head 
ducked a trifle. Under the rim of the flat hat I watched 
Chu-Chu as he made his declaration, took his ticket and 
stepped back to his car. He shot a quick glance at Rosalie, 
half curious and half amused, at which she shoved out her 
little chin and passed him with a pout. The octroi men 
tried to give her a little badinage, and I was frightened for 
a minute as Chu-Chu was going off at a good clip; but 
Rosalie snatched her ticket out of the official’s hand and 
came running back, laughing. She had left the motor 
running, of course, and the next second we were off along 
the bank of the Seine after Chu-Chu. 

“Your Léontine is a beauty,” said Rosalie through the 
tube. ‘‘I don’t wonder you're jealous. But that chauffeur 
has the eyes of awolf. He looks asif he might be Chu-Chu 
le Tondeur.”’ 

“What do you know about Chu-Chu le Tondeur?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, everybody knows about him. For myself I doubt 
that there is such a person. Every time there is a murder 
and robbery people say ‘Chu-Chu le Tondeur.’” 

I wondered what she would think if she knew that the gen- 
tleman with the wolfish eyes was actually none other than 

the celebrated 

criminal whose 
performances 
had sent shivers 
down the spine 
of many a re- 
spectable bour- 
geois or lonely 
chatelaine in her 
gloomy country 
house hidden 
in the trees. 

It might also 

startle her, I 

thought, if she 

were to discover 
that thestudious 
preacher in her 
_ cab was, even 
as Chu-Chu 
walked from the 
octroi station to 
his motor, won- 
dering if it might 
not be possible 
to hit him with 
a shot from an 
automatic pistol 
and escapein the 
confusion that 
would follow. 
For precisely 
this idea had 
gone through 
my head. Now- 
adays when one 
hearsasharp 
report the first 
thing that 
crosses the mind 
is the thought 
that it is a burst 
tire or a back 
fire from a mo- 
tor. As Chu- 

Chu walked 

past the window 

of Rosalie’s taxi 

I was almost 

on the point of 
shooting, then jumping out, picking him up and, while 
the octroi officials were tearing about and the crowd was 
gathering, slipping off into the bushes and shedding my 
round hat, goggles and soutane. Underneath I wore a 
tweed knickerbocker suit and russet shoes, and I had in 


‘my pocket a tweed tourist’s cap to match the suit and a 


Paris Baedeker. It would have taken me just about two 
seconds to have made the change from a wandering Alsatian 
French prédicateur to the most harmless of British tourists. 

Then why didn’t 1? It is rather hard to say. I had 
nothing to fear from Léontine or from Chu-Chu’s man. 
Léontine would have guessed in a flash what had happened 
and probably would have helped me if the opportunity 
offered. Chu-Chu’s pal would have been principally inter- 
ested in doing his own getaway before it was discovered 
that Chu-Chu’s face was skillfully made up. I had noticed 
when he passed that his nose got its aristocratic bridge 
from shadow-lines carefully laid on, and his eyes, really 
light, were made to look dark by the blackening of the 
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lower lashes and perhaps a little atropin. His mustache 
was faked by the gluing in of white hairs among the black 
ones already there. 

I think that I could have pulled the job off all right. 
Honestly, my chief reason for not taking the chance was 
the Countess Rosalie—I didn’t want to mix her up in it. 
She had been a little trump, and the French police are 
always ready to grab a scapegoat. There’s a bit of the 
Chinese theory about French criminal procedure. Some- 
body ought to suffer, if only to preserve the reputation of 
the police. Punish the guilty by preference, but punish 
somebody. As a matter of fact, the guilty party, or sup- 
posedly guilty party, usually gets off in the end unless he’s 
a fairly honest sort of cove; but there’s a lot of trouble 
about it all the same, and I didn’t want to chuck it on 
my bright-eyed Rosalie. I was getting rather keen about 
Rosalie. 

Anyway, Chu-Chu walked past his finish unhurt, and 
maybe he felt that there was a heap of trouble in the atmos- 
phere, for his little smile showed the white of two fangs 
that might be useful to a collie, and his eyes were dancing. 
He may have looked at me; I don’t know, because when 
he got close my own eyes were frozen on an Ave Maria. 
One spark would have blown up the magazine, and I 
wasn’t taking any more chances than were strictly neces- 
sary. Something told me that from the moment that 
Chu-Chu’s eyes and mine actually met any disguise under 
heaven would be about as effective as a Paquin gown in 
front of an X-ray machine. 

Off we went again, Chu-Chu well in the lead and a car 
or two between us. He was across the bridge at St. Cloud 
before we had reached it, but we caught a glimpse of him 
as he swung round the corner to start up the hill on the 
road to Versailles. At the first turn, which as you remem- 
ber is mighty sudden and with a good nine-per-cent grade, 
we caught up to him, which we certainly should not have 
done if he hadn’t purposely slowed. The man with 
Léontine was looking back, and as he sighted Rosalie he 
said something to Chu-Chu, who went from his first to his 
second speed. 


Where Good Americans Go to Buy—By Corinne Lowe 


say that my view of my native land was somewhat 

curdled. I had gloomily accepted the opinion that 
America is a headstrong, flighty young thing that never 
does anything thoroughly, and I even went so far as to 
quote the long-haired economists who speak of her as a 
“moribund nation.”’ Above all, however, did I honor this 
creed: Fashion is born in Europe, cradled in every little 
shop of Paris and London, and there is no article of woman’s 
wear made at home that is not more thoroughly, more 
fashionably and more inexpensively made abroad. 

What was it, then, that changed my viewpoint, that 
restored me to a triumphant faith in my country’s superi- 
ority, and that prompted me at the end of my trip to place 
defiantly a tiny American flag between me and my English 
vis-a-vis at the pension table? It was not the ruins, for on 
the whole the ruins are kept in a very good state of preser- 
vation. Neither was it any cankering disappointment in 
the local color, for everywhere one can see uniforms and 
picturesque stone walls almost as comfortably as at a 
Belasco production. Nor was my patriotism strongly 
revived even by the ghosts of butterballs with which they 
put off a healthy American appetite. No, what really led 
me back to America uttering boisterous Yankee-Doodle- 
isms was a long, desperate, fruitless search for the sort of 
clothes that most American women want and that every 
American woman can get at the most unpretentious shops 
in America. 

This would probably be a different sort of a narrative 
if I belonged to the class that is looking for the ‘“‘exclusive 
creations of the great Parisian ateliers.”’” But I was not 
bound for such, and I did not wish to invest in a two- 
hundred-dollar hat. Sables were not down on my shop- 
ping list, and ruby-studded safety-pins had not yet been 
recognized by me as an essential of daily comfort. For 
this reason I must leave to the people who desire these 
things their belief in the supremacy of Paris and London 
as shopping centers of the world. 

I am also bound to admit that my shopping adventures 
abroad might have been different if I had received a 
special course of instruction from people who knew just 
where to go. But this admission urges the fact that the 
shopping advantages of a place should not have to be 
estimated by detectives. In America it is surely not neces- 
sary to go a-ferreting for the ordinarily attractive and 
inexpensive articles of woman’s wear, and why should one 
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It was plain enough that they were a bit suspicious, 
although the chances were about ten to one that any car 
coming out of that gate of the Bois would stick to the 
Versailles road. Nevertheless, at the top of the hill Chu- 
Chu still kept on his second speed, and Rosalie was obliged 
to take her choice of passing him or appearing to slow down 
purposely. Being a quick-witted girl she did the former, 
and skipped past in a sort of triumphant way as if pleased 
at having overtaken him. 

Apparently Chu-Chu was satisfied and came to the 
conclusion that there was no harm in us, for when Rosalie 
purposely slowed down on the incline farther along heswept 
past without so much as a glance. 

All of this time I had been trying to study out their 
game, but without any success. The relations between 
Chu-Chu and Léontine had always been strictly profes- 
sional, with Ivan as intermediary. That is to say, when 
Chu-Chu managed to collar stones or pearls he turned them 
over, or was supposed to turn them over to Ivan, who gave 
them to Léontine to dispose of. Why Chu-Chu should 
be lugging her off into the country I couldn’t imagine, 
unless there was some game going that had nothing to do 
with me. 

Chu-Chu’s taxi was of precisely the same make and 
model as Rosalie’s, the sort most in use in Paris. But 
from the way he passed us I could see that he was getting 
a good deal more out of his motor than we were, and 
this was not surprising when you come to remember that 
Chu-Chu was a star driver with a beautiful sense for any 
sort of machinery, whereas Rosalie was more or less of a 
novice. Besides, her carbureter was working irregularly 
and she was always too impatient about going into the 
speed ahead. I was afraid that as soon as we struck the 
fast part of the road beyond St. Cloud Chu-Chu might 
dig out and leave us wondering. There was also the chance 
of his becoming suspicious of us if at the end of several 
kilometers he found us still on his trail. Rosalie’s taxi 
looked like any other taxi, but Rosalie herself did not 
look like any other taxi driver, and what had been at first 
an advantage—for Chu-Chu would never suspect me of 


allow more elastic standards abroad? So, as a representa- 
tive of the blue-serge-suit-and-tailored-shirtwaist woman 
of America who expects to replenish her wardrobe in 
Europe, I feel that my lament deserves respect. The 
conditions that governed my selection were the same as 
those that are open to the average woman tourist, and I 
came home with clothes that alienated my friends and that 
cost me what they would have cost in this country. 

To her who in the love of fashion holds communion with 
the daily newspaper advertisements it would seem that 
Paris sets the final seal on every article of woman’s dress. 
“The unmistakable chic of the Parisienne”; ‘‘The deft 
touch of Paris’”—it was phrases like these that haunted 
me as I set forth on my first shopping quest. The immedi- 
ate object of my search was a smart little street hat—the 
kind that will undergo travel, sight-seeing and universal 
dust without much discomfiture. Remembering the tales 
of my friends, I felt justified in expecting some such hat 
on every Paris street corner. 

It was with a light step, then, that I bounded into one 
of a row of little millinery shops on the Rue Lafayette— 
a street that had been particularly recommended to me for 
its reasonable and seasonable specimens of millinery. It 
struck me outside the shop that the window display was 
rather meager and unimpressive, but I had heard how 
secretive were French methods of trade, and I had no 
doubt that the shelves inside were fairly bulging with 
inspired creations. 

“Madame desires something for the street,” echoed 
the little saleswoman, as in cautious, guide-book French 
I explained what I wanted. ‘But how do you like thees?”’ 

She was holding out before my eyes with incomparable 
grace a tall object. As aspire it was immensely satisfying. 
I can imagine its tall and slender proportions adding grace 
to the skyline of any foreign sea-town. But as a hat! 
Nevertheless, I tried it on, and I couldn’t help tingling 
a little at my sudden intimacy with the famed art of Paris. 

“Tres, trés chic,’ chirruped the little saleswoman, 
dancing in circles about me. 

But I shook my head gloomily, for I had seen myself 
first. True, the thing had line—oh, undoubtedly it had 


line. ‘You could have proved all the propositions in 
Euclid by the generosity of it. Yet, after all, I am not a 
mathematician. 


Thereupon the saleswoman grievingly brought me out 
another model. This also had architectural claims. It 


him—might easily spoil the whole business. 
So I picked up the speaking tube. We wer 
up the last easy part of the grade. 
“Madame Rosalie,” I said. 

“Eh, well?” she answered. a 
“T’m afraid he smells a rat. He is going to try | 
us once we get past the railroad crossing.” 

“Don’t be afraid,’ she answered tartly. “There 
a taxi in Paris that can make this one feel lonely. Bes 
he is carrying one more person.” 
“But how about your carbureter?” 
“Don’t bother about the carbureter. It’s all right 
“Thank you,” said I, and hung up thetube. 
Evidently the Countess Rosalie was touchy abou a 
car. Or perhaps she felt that some slight complimer 
due her, rather than impending doubts. As if she wa; 
to show what she could do when she really tried she bry 
the arm of a bicyclist with her mudguard, then s1 
a stone-cart on the wrong side of the road and got : 
of bad talk from the carter, to say nothing of a 
escape from knocking the head off the leader, whi 
to the right from instinct at the sound of the motor, 
It was a wasted effort of hers, though, for Ch 
fooled us again. Instead of turning sharply to the 
the crossroads he held straight on, slowing a bit to 
stream of cars go past. The result was that we 
right behind him and he looked back and saw us. 
we had followed him across the big road from Suresn 
Versailles he looked back again, then slowed down. 
‘Keep right on,’ said I sharply to Rosalie. _ 
“T am not a fool!”’ she answered, and gave her sbi 
lever a vicious little jerk. I could feel the three pa oi 
eyes on us as we passed. It was a pretty serious mo ‘ni 
and we were in danger of spoiling everything, for wi: 
taken a big, unnecessary détour from Paris to go t¢ 
point where that road would take us. There was onl ine 
thing to do and I did it. Leaning out of the wind)| 
called to Rosalie to stop. She cut off the gas and bi 
viciously. (Continued on Page 60) y 
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was a perfect dome, and settled lovingly down ov 
left eyebrow and right cheek. Again my saleswomar 
my expression. 

“Madame does not like thees one?” she inq) 
standing off with folded arms and surveying me Wi 
expression of hurt wonder. : 

“Something more conservative,” I ventured. 
straightway commenced the quest. One by oni/i 
brought them out—spires and domes, domes and spi \- 
and not a single hat becoming! In that next ten mile 
I met and faced a tremendous fact, strengthened | 
my succeeding experiences with French millinery. 
that there is no variety of model in the small Parisia f 
shops. : 

Now in an American shop the saleswoman show /0 
something different when you express your dissatisté 
with one type of hat. ‘You do not like this turban?’ 
she. ‘Then I will show you something else.” Andi 
diately she brings you a wide-brimmed hat or at 
But in your Paris shop the saleswoman says, “Ma 
does not like this?” and brings you the very same 
ahat. It is quite evident, in fact, that she expect 
you to acquiescence, to dull your senses by her con Al! 
play with the two kinds of hats. > 

Of course my later explanation was that the little F 
milliner never obtains the models to which the hun 
shop in America has easy access, that she is depende 
the veriest whispers from the great milliner-artis 
whom she lives so close. I recognized the truth te 
one wishes to see French styles one must come to An'i¢ 
where they are made public, not stay in France wher«it) 
are kept under lock and key. But on that first da 
wine of those Paris advertisements was still in my 

So I tramped the length of the Rue Lafayette. Ip) 
my nose wistfully against the panes, seeking for some 
imen that vaguely promised the charm and beco 
of the American hat. During the course of the day 
one hundred hats, and I sorely tried twenty-five: 
women. At last I returned to my pension with a 
gleam in my eyes and without a hat. 

The next day, divided between my impulse to 
home for a hat and to transfer a mortgage to one ¢ 
real milliner-artists’ frothy bits of straw, I again st 
out on my grim quest. I was again snuffed out b 
same old round hats and elongated by the same | Ic! : 
ones, and I again undertook the task of explaining? 


something different. Yet into my perplexities 
‘nee entered any question of price. Prices 
ndeed remarkably reasonable, and I could have 
any number of hats in a scale that ranged from 
ee dollars and sixty cents to eight dollars. When, 
wever, you consider that in most cases straw, flowers 
J ribbon were of extremely inferior quality, you will not 
swept off your feet by the economy thereof. 
One feature that deepened my resentment at the whole 
of French millinery was the prevalence of blue and 
ite. Not a hat apparently could help itself from being 
rk blue straw with loops of white ribbon. And if the 
ite ‘did not enter as ribbon it appeared as wings. In 
in I tried to convince the saleswoman that white was an 
jection in the wardrobe of the tourist. 
“But Madame can change the ribbon,” each one would 
eetly argue. 
[ couldn’t possibly make them see that I should have 
keep changing every night. But I could make them 
ymise any number of amendments, One and all would 
ree to take a hat up in the back or to lift it from the head 
yee bit more or to lower the crown. And, of course, they 
uuld change that offending white ribbon to loops of black 
d blue striped ribbon. Yet when, under promise of such 
ision, I finally took a hat I was greeted with protests. 
“Ah, but, Madame, my dear Madame, we could not 
ike such changes. It would spoil the line—it would 
stroy the chic.” 
“But you said you would change it,”’ I objected hufiily; 
eannot wear it like this. At least,’’ I stipulated after a 
ment, “you will change this ribbon?” 
Then did that saleswoman go through 
3 ritual of shrug, raised eyebrows and 
dlanatory palm. “Ah, Madame, now 
is that you seek the impossible,”’ she 
ed. “We cannot get the ribbon 
idame asks. We do not have it. We 
:not—it is quite, quite impossible.” 
Therewasnousearguing. Herattitude 
commerce was quite final. And in this 
y was I starved, wearied and cajoled 
io buying a hat that I detested. I paid 
dollars for the joy of its possession and 
fully wore out in four weeks. 
cond draft of patriotism was 
ed at the linen suit department 
one of the great Parisian depart- 
ntstores. Somewhere I had heard 
\t one could get such perfectly 
‘ming linen suits in Paris for six 
seven dollars, and I chortled at the 
at of being turned loose in a real 


ion suit-patch. After an hour’s search 
i find, too, a very pretty little suit. 
rjoyed to find that the alteration 
Inges Were much lower than is custom- 


1 in this country. 
i 


| that skirt when it did come forth 
e hands of the tailors. Even in 
of tight skirts it would immedi- 
e been conspicuous as a bolster 
tubbed the skin off my ankles 
I attempted anything so radi- 
walk. And to add to my sense 
hey had tacked an extra charge 
ranes on my bill! 

ow that this mistake arose from no prejudice 
the beauty of the tight skirt I may mention that 
of my friend, bought and fitted in the same 
ed quite as much in the other direction. While 
as tight at the ankles as it was at the hips, hers 
ose at the hips as it was at the ankles. 

in this mood of hurt enlightenment that I met a 
mine—a charming elderly woman who knew her 
“Well, my dear,” said she excitedly, 
you think?” 


said she, “until you hear what has happened 
T have just had a black broadcloth suit made by 
Paris tailors. I wish you could have seen it 
me back yesterday. It sagged three inches on 
or and I don’t touch the coat any place. The strange 

jut it is that it fits my daughter, who is four 
aller than I am and weighs almost twice as much. 
back to the tailors, of course, and they insisted that 
l right. I tried it on for them, and they swore by 
ends of the tailor trade that it was a marvel—a 
eam.” 

are not going to pay for it?’’ inquired I 
course,” said she. “I’ve got to pay for it. 
ow this wicked French law that obliges you 
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to pay for everything that you order? It’s no worse than 
the experiences of a dozen other people I know, and it’s 
better than meeting a gendarme face to face.”’ 

In spite of these depressing experiences my faith in the 
supremacy of Paris as a shopping center was not yet quite 
gone. “There are still,” I reminded myself, “‘lingerie and 
blouses—the two great Parisian specialties. I’ll try them 
next.” 

So I sallied forth one morning in the bright Paris sun- 
shine, and I gazed kindly at the soldiers in their bright red 
trousers, and the people who eat at the street café tables, 
and the bearded old ladies with their fruit-carts. For there 
is a lilt in the heart of any woman who expects to get a bit 
of French lingerie at half price. Why, I even anticipated 
the gleam of envy on the faces of some homebound friends 
of mine to whom I intended showing my treasures. 

“What!” I could hear them say, “did you get that at 
fifty-nine cents? Why, I simply can’t believe it.” 

So by the time I had reached the lingerie counters of the 
famous Galérie Lafayette I was in quite a glow. “‘Have 
you any nightgowns at seven frances or thereabout?” I 
asked in a tone of great confidence. 

“Voici,” was the salesman’s laconic reply as he pointed 
to a heap of nightgowns. 

Voict indeed! Here were gowns at two dollars and a 
half, three dollars, three dollars and a half and upward, 
but where, oh, where, were the dainty little hand-worked 
Paris garments that one finds in America at one dollar 
and a half, and that by every law of logic should have 
been here at even less? 


London, Like Paris, Requires a Special Course of Shopping Instructions 


“Haven’t you anything cheaper?’’ I asked indignantly. 

He shook his head. 

“Why,” said I, “it would pay you to import your Paris 
lingerie from America. We have it cheaper with us.”’ And 
with this Parthian arrow I walked out. 

Of course there must be French lingerie in Paris at low 
prices. I have seen specimens with my own eyes and have 
heard the vainglorious remarks of American women who 
bought them. But the fact remains that this place where 
I tried my lingerie luck was one of the three great depart- 
ment stores of Paris, and that it didn’t have a nightgown 
under twelve francs. 

Furthermore, most of the lingerie shown there was not 
the sort that would please any American woman. Instead 
of being made of our delicate nainsooks and soft cambrics, 
jt was constructed of muslin as stiff and heavy as that 
which formed the clothes of our grandmothers. And, 
except in the very high-priced models, all the garments 
were absolutely without the little niceties of cut to which 
our women have become accustomed. 

But there were yet French blouses on which to hang the 
remnants of a shaken faith. Be it confessed I had bought 
French blouses in America, but it had always been under 
the more or less subduing circumstances of the “end-of- 
season” sales. Here in Paris, I felt sure, such blouses, 
exquisite of frill and fine of tuck, made their everyday exit 
at similar prices. To other women tourists expecting the 
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same, I might say that there is undoubtedly such a thing 
as a blouse compass—an intangible thing that leads some 
women straight to shops where blouses can be picked up 
at asong. Without this mysterious possession, however, 
one remains forever “‘cold.’”’ For instance, I quite owe 
it to this fairy gift that I discovered my own particular 
blouse preserve—a needlework shop near the Odéon, where 
it is possible to buy the daintiest, frilliest, most fascinating 
blouses at absurdly small prices. For I had been wander- 
ing around the Latin Quarter one morning in a most 
romantic mood and with a thought far removed from 
blouses, when suddenly the compass worked—I felf my 
shop. 

Before that, however, I had found nothing that sim- 
plified the average woman’s problem of: how to buy an 
eight-dollar blouse for four dollars. At most shops French 
blouses command almost the same price that they do at 
home. And in the Rue de la Paix—that street noted for 
having more things you don’t want at prices you can’t 
afford than any other shopping thoroughfare in the 
world—they are, of course, more expensive. As an 
example, at one shop where I inquired the price of a simple 
little waist in the window they blandly informed me that 
it was fifteen dollars. The same waist on Fifth Avenue 
would probably have cost twelve dollars. There is no 
doubt, too, that Paris receives much of her revenue from 
American women who are willing to pay the three dollars 
difference for the privilege of shopping in Paris. 

If you happen to meet a wild-looking individual in Paris, 
with an “‘I’d-like-a-tender-little-baby-au-gratin” expres- 
sion, you may be pretty sure that it is an 
American woman hunting an inexpensive 
corset. French corsets, the everlasting 
well from which the advertisement rhap- 
sodist in this country continually dips for 
such moving phrases as ‘““The supreme 
art of the French corsetiére,” ‘‘The grace- 
ful line that only Paris ean give,” are, 
in fact, not all that this enthusiastic 
fancy represents. 

Thus much I found while hunting one 
with Phyllis. Phyllis is my friend, and 
she hailed me right outside one of the 
big department stores. ‘‘Come,” said 
she, ‘‘this is my last hope. I have been 
trying all over Paris to find a good inex- 
pensive corset. So far I have failed, 
but, like Micawber, I’m hoping that 
something will turn up.” 


Corsets Come High 


HEN she had looked through all 

that this store had to offer she shook 
her head despondently. ‘‘No,” said she, 
“T’ve got to wait till I get back to Amer- 
ica.” I’m bound to say, too, that the 
outlook was not encouraging. Not a 
thing under eight franes—one dollar and 
sixty cents—and these were as different 
from the good-looking, well-made corsets 
to be found at home for such a sum as 
can well be imagined. Instead of show- 
ing half a dozen models at this price, 
they displayed only about two styles 
which, with their clumsy appearance and 
poor boning, were a far cry from our own 
light, graceful, lace-trimmed models. 
There was a large selection, I remember, 
at four and five dollars. But even in 
these the boning was very poor, and the 
entire justification of the cost lay in the brocaded materials 
of which they were made. 

I recalled then what a woman corset-buyer in America 
had once told me. ‘Do you know,” she said, ‘‘you can’t 
get those French manufacturers to make a corset the way 
the American woman wants it? They insist on cutting it 
for the French woman’s figure, and you've simply got to 
stand over them to make them do it your way.” 

It was quite evident that no oné had ‘‘stood over” the 
French corsets that I saw in Paris! 

If you wish to prick this bubble of French corset superi- 
ority still further, dare the portals of one of the real hoity- 
toity French corsetiéres. This is the home of your true 
French corset. Sometimes there will be a bone here, 
sometimes there will be none. The corset may or may not 
be your size. But the French saleswoman will bring each 
before you as though she were laying at your feet the 
treasures of the earth, wrested from time and chance and 
all adverse circumstance. And at the end when you ask 
the price she will coo into your face: “One hundred and 
twenty-five francs, Madame.” Yet the fact that the 
French corsetiére waxes fat on American dollars is a pretty 
good proof that the gossamer and cobweb business is 
always a prosperous one. 

Another phase of ready-to-wear garments in which 
American women have felt the smoothing touch of the 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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She Was Trying to Find Out What an Englishman Thinks 


letters of introduction to take effect and began to 

meet the people socially, I became aware of a 
curious circumstance, a sort of preoccupation on the part 
of the women as if they were all being haunted by a new 
spirit of the times. English women talk extremely well 
in the presence of each other, but I believe they consider 
it a sort of Tristram Shandy immodesty to show any 
kind of animation, either emotional or intelligent, in the 
presence of men. The women settle into a dignified coma 
whenever men are about. They answer the men civilly, 
but you can see that their purpose is to be just women. 
However, when we withdrew to the drawing room, leaving 
the men to wine and cigars, or if we all happened to be 
women together at a teaparty or in a club, I was at once 
conscious of a singular droning sound among them, not 
audible to the ear but to the mind, as if somewhere near me 
they were swarming, gathering about one center. At last I 
discovered that they were nearly all suffragists, and that 
though they might entertain an undefined American 
stranger with plenty of pleasant talk about which museum 
in which to see the best pictures, and where to find 
other points of interest—the English always infer that 
Americans are tourists, interested in their art, their 
monuments and museums rather than in them, so that 
the first question they always ask is: ‘Have you been to 
the Abbey?’’—meaning Westminster—these women were 
really thinking about their ‘‘movement’’ and, where 
opportunity afforded, making side remarks to one another 
upon the progress of the cause. 


W rece we had been in London long enough for our 


Suffragists Clash With the Police 


HE points of similarity between English suffragists and 

American suffragists are remarkable and significant, 
showing that everywhere this movement must come out 
of the same conditions. They are all women not above 
the average in native intelligence, but they have in some 
way managed to get a new and positive use of their 
minds. Instead of being the passive verbs of human 
existence almost in the objective case, if one may out- 
rage all rules of grammar with a figure of speech, they 
have become active transitive verbs with the franchise- 
ment of their sex as their direct object. They are either 
women of wealth with or without advanced education, 
or they are women from the English universities who have 
probably “‘majored’”’ in economics and the sciences, with 
a large following now of other women that they have 
recruited from the working classes, which, of course, one 
never sees except at the meetings or when they are showing 
off the cause with a demonstration. Like their American 
sisters, the English suffragists are tall or short, middle-aged 
or old, but rarely young. Hn masse they do not look 
what men would call attractive; and it is no wonder the 
men take this to heart, sneer about it. It is a great loss 
to the pleasure of mankind when so large and ever-increas- 
ing a body of women cease to have for their object in life 
to be pretty and adorable, but have made up their minds 
to let their chins grow and strengthen till they get what 
they want, even if it ruins the contour of their faces. But 
one thing the stranger cannot help noticing. This is that 
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the English suffra- 
gist is invariably 
ridiculously short- 
waisted; from Lady 
S. to Mrs. P. the last one of them has lost 
the pretty feminine hyphen that exists in 
most other women. I do not know why 
one should notice this especially in the 
suffragists when other English women are 
afflicted in the same way; but somehow 
one naturally expects the desire for suffrage 
to stretch them, just as the giraffe has 
developed a long neck by being obliged to 
reach up to bite twigs off the boughs above 
him! And doubtless in the course of time 
these ladies will pull themselves out into a 
waist line, for they are certainly getting in 
reach of political twigs much more rapidly 
than are the women in our country. The 
movement in Kngland is about eighteen 
months in advance of the same movement 
in our country, in spite of the fact that it is 
admitted, I believe, that the idea originated 
in America. And I have not met any man 
or woman in the British Isles, however 
opposed to it, who did not concede that the movement will 
eventually succeed. This assurance appears to date from 
that ‘Black Friday”’ last November when in front of the 
Houses of Parliament the police repulsed that great body 
of suffragists, led by some of the most distinguished women 
in the land, when they attempted to get into the House of 
Lords. They were subjected then to systematic tortures 
and indignities. he men twisted their arms and thumbs. 
They threw them down, dragged them through the streets, 
beat them and trampled on them. This was done, it is 
claimed, by the order of the Home Secretary, who said 
afterward that it was intended to ‘“‘frighten the women so 
that they would never again attempt such a performance.” 
And it succeeded; but today Mr. Churchill is probably the 
man most hated in England, not only by the women but 
by the men. 

Your Englishman is a queer fellow. He never comes 
to his senses until he has gone his limit. He burned his 
martyrs in Smithfield Market, then adopted their creed 
and erected very grave, high-sounding tablets all round 
the place in their memory. In less than fifty years there 
will be just such a tablet let into the front wall of the 
Houses of Parliament that will read something like this: 


HERE IN NOVEMBER 1910 


Anglo-Saxon women made their stand for Liberty. Near this spot they 
suffered indignities in order that those who came after them might enjoy 
therights and protection of 
citizenship. This memorial 
is set up by Act of Parlia- 
ment to commemorate 
their honor and courage. 


Thenthe American 
tourist will have 
another famous spot 
to ‘‘do,’’ another 
inscription to read 
and copy into her 
absurd notebook. 

As I have said, I 
am an old woman in 
more senses than one, 
and I belong to the 
Westminster Abbey 
order of things. I 
am the resting-place 
of many honorable 
traditions. At my 
time of life I cannot 
be expected to give 
up my knitting feel- 
ings and jointhemost 
revolutionary move- 
ment started in the 
last two thousand 
years. I havea kind 
of feminine instinct 
-against voting which, 
Iam willing to admit, 
is different from hay- 
ing a reason against 
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By Corra Harris 
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I Suffered From a Kind of Rheumatism of the Mind 


November 4 


} 
| 
\ 
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it. On the oth 
hand, it is a kind 
instinet with 1 
to retire into ¢ 
kitchen during the fruit season and relieve a certain 
domestic temper by putting up plain jelly and orange mi, 
malade. But following Peggy about and listening to th 
English women’s talk about it has forced me to take a 
of vicarious interest in this new experiment that has {| 
its object the democracy of women—women, you und) 
stand, who are the authors and passionate preservers of 
the castes in society, and are by nature the most retiring | 
conservative beings ontheearth. The history of the w 
as I have read it, is the history of men only, with 
sional figurehead queen or a Jezebel to set it off. It ree | 
what men have accomplished in war, in government, | 
society and in science; women figure in it chiefly as wi 
and mothers. And the real distinction between men 
women, every one has taken for granted until now, 
the souls of good men have always been advancing 9 
the souls of good women have always been retreati 
flying for sanctuary to some religion or to soma | 
sion. The “right about face and forward,” then, of | 
present feminine soul looks like a kind of virago pheno 
enon. How did she come to metamorphize herself? © 
explanation in our country is simple. We had the i 
first, but it was not until this long-toothed, short-waist 
ungraceful, phlegmatic English woman picked up 
ridiculously gathered skirts, tucked her dog under her a 
and placed herself at the head of the movement for §! 
frage that her American sisters actually fell in line :! 
followed her. From my interpretation of her in the 
chapters of these papers, which is fairly truthful, it 
seem that she would have been the last person in 
civilized world to break a convention and assume } 
initiative in bringing about a new order of things. | 


f 
When Women Do Not Rebel 5 
FTER [had been in London long enough to convince ? 
suffragists that I was still capable of receiving i 
they took me into their confidence and among other thi 
tried to explain their existence. They thought the m+ 
ment resulted from the hardships and inequalities of t) 
lot in life. This is the common mistake of applying logi 
observation of conditions rather than to the causes ti 
lead to them. As a matter of fact, the more a woma 
deprived of her rights, the more she is abused, and then 
she suffers from injustice the less likely she is to rebel. 4 
is the everlasting difference between her and aman. In e 
course of a comparatively short time you may always cot 
upon aman’s kicking up a row or a revolution if you 
him of any 


so with women; 
the British Islesaf 
two striking ex 


FF 
ie 


every way than 
English women. 1119 


cially of the Scot i 
women are tragl 
marked with this 
with their bitter 
potency. But i 
suffrage mee 


Ireland. ; 
It is very 


r tt 
ish law is so framed that a hushand may be guilty 
e most frightful cruelties toward his wife without 
being able to divorce him. But I doubt whether this 
ad anything to do with the starting of the agitation. A 
oman will never be very active about getting rid of the 
ther of her children. It is her way of standing by the 
vildren. And she will keep on doing it as long as she 
as children, no matter if she has two votes to his one 
1d even if he beats her every day. The men have the 
verlasting advantage over women here. As long as she 
sars children to him, Nature will not permit her to dis- 
edit them by suing for a divorce even on the best of 
‘ounds. It is the childless wives who run up the divorce 
atistics in our own country among respectable people. 
) England there are not enough childless wives to do this. 
Another explanation of the strength and activity of 
.e suffrage movement in England is attributed to the 
ymber of women who have 
me to it from what I ven- 
ire to call the ‘‘administra- 
ve class.’ Not only does 


the laws responsible for such conditions, which ordinarily 
educated women do not have. One sees here the weakness 
of the American suffrage movement by comparison, for 
the rich women there who have joined it largely belong 
to the idle, flamboyant rich. They have merely imitated 
the ardor of the English without having their experience. 
Therefore, they have really split the suffrage forces by 
their insolent and presumptuous methods, and have 
alienated the more intelligent and independent women 
who refuse to be dictated to by them. It is probably 
only a question of time before many of them will desert 
the ranks altogether. 

So much then for the women’s explanations of the 
beginnings of the suffrage movement in England. Not one 
of them in my opinion knew who had made them what 
they were. And this is Nature. None of us knows who 
made us, and it has always struck me as a remarkable 


lis account for its vitality 
nd immense financial re- 
urees, but these particular 
omen insure the ultimate 
recess of the cause. Since 


They Consider it a Sort of 
Tristram Shandy Immodesty 
to Show Any Kind of Anima: 
tion in the Presence of Men 


ey are the one class of women 
ssolutely different from any 
e have in America I shall go 
ore into detail about their . 
‘igin at the risk of becoming 
dious to my old knitting-lady 
aders. 

The population of England 
divided into three portions— 
e nobility, the people and the 
or. That part of the people 
1at would be called the idle 
ch in our country justifies its 
lation to society here by the 
ct that it ‘‘administers” 
yerything, from the laws to 
ie charities, free of charge. 
nd when you consider that 
ondon alone contributes 
‘veral millions each year to 
larity you can understand 
iat the administrators of it 
wn their right to exist. One 
ust be amazed at the sum 
rent in this way until it is 
iderstood that the working 
n and women receive such 
all wages that they really 
long to the pauper class and 
kept up in part by charity. 
t Thomas Lipton, for ex- 
cy furnishes breakfast 


ery morning except Sunday 

fifteen hundred poor 
ildren. In short, England 
nsions, subsidizes, that part 
‘her population that in any 
(her country would revolt 
the conditions under which they live. This is what is 
a paternal government. Really it is the greatest 
éd most injurious trust ever invented by man, and I 
eled at the assurance of those Englishmen who were 
catinually embarrassing Peggy and me by calling atten- 
n to the trusts and corporations in our country and 


= 


sying that no democratic form of government could be 


i while they existed, and that England was the only 
mocratic government in the world. Still, this charity 
list is a very neat arrangement. It insures against the 


‘content of the discontented. It makes the poor grate- 
1 and servile. And it gives the otherwise “idle rich” 
Snething to do in keeping with their station and their 
lmbastic sense of their own importance. 

oe 


i Suffrage Forces Split 

}UT here is where the suffrage wins—many thousands 
4 of this administrative class are women. Recently 
Sinething has happened that has made them realize that 
Uy are tired of their job. They are bored. After manag- 
4) for five hundred years hospitals and homes for pauper 
Cldren and old men and women they want a change. 
monotony must have long since proved unendurable 
“any but English women, especially when they have 
able to vary it by any other branch of the admin- 
tive service, such as taking a term in the House of 
mmons as the men do. These women have conse- 
2 elcomed the suffrage movement with almost 
ardor. It is not only a righteous cause, but it 
much-needed diversion. They did not start 
are flocking to it by the tens of thousands, 
th them wealth and through their administra- 
a trained knowledge of conditions and of 
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circumstance that man should have discovered that God 
made him. It is more a commentary upon his conceit 
than a compliment to the Creator. And before I give 
what is probably the origin of the new woman who has 
adopted suffrage almost as a religion I must set down 
here the only explanation offered me by an Englishman. 
He is the editor of probably the greatest daily paper in 
London, but like nearly all of his sex he cannot bring 
himself to consider the destiny of women except in the 
light of their primitive mate-relation to man. 

“There are,” he said, “seventeen women to every fif- 
teen men in England. The two extra ones who could not 
get husbands became restless and started this unfortunate 
agitation about the rights of women to the franchise.” 

And he was serious. He believes this is the truth. I 
did not venture to tell him that in our country we should 
allow about four extra women to every fifteen men for 
their second wives! 

Now it is much easier to prove that man made woman 
than it is to prove that God made man. ‘The first one 
was created indeed, but she was designed especially for 
the comfort and delectation of a man, a person of simple 
tastes, from all accounts, still a different kind of being 
in many particulars. But this was the last woman ever 
created. Since then men have been the sole moulders 
of this sex. Wherever you see one of them, new or old 
in her notions of things, you may know that she was 
formed by him. So, I say, it is easy to demonstrate that 
the Englishman made his suffragist, not by neglecting 
to marry the two extra ones in the seventeen, not by the 
inequalities of his laws that discriminate against her, 
and not by the way he is said to domineer over her and 
occasionally slap her, but he made her tenderly and care- 
fully, offered prizes for her advancement and every 
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possible inducement for her growth and development. He 
did this when he opened the doors of his universities and 
other higher institutions of learning to her, where she 
received the same training that men receive and, what 
is more important, quite a different point of view from 
that given by the lady principal of a girls’ boarding school. 
What he had in mind, of course, was to afford his daughter 
the best possible advantages, so that she would be able 
to content herself with literature and art and science in 
lieu of a husband, or, in case she married, be more nearly 
the equal and companion of her husband. That is the 
queer circumstance about life. You aim at one thing 
and by the awful providence of God you get another. 
Nothing could have been farther from the Englishman’s 
purpose than to have produced this new, intractable, unsen- 
timental, outrageously intelligent female who has become 
the virago of liberty, who not only wants to do what 
he does and go where he goes, 
but wants to vote when he 
votes—and probably against 
him. Doubtless the Maker of 
the heavens and the earth 
is sometimes astonished when 
one of His little well-rounded 
and patted stars turns out to 
be a comet with a forked tail 
a million miles long. And 
nothing mortal can surpass 
the indignant astonishment 
and disgust with which the 
Englishman views this new 
serpent Eve he has nursed in 
his bosom. 


In New Zealand 


UT there you have it, the 
explanation of the new 
woman in England and in our 
own country. Giventhesame 
studies, the same teachers and 
the same environment, they 
develop the same kind of minds, 
the same sense of justice and 
thesame courage in demanding 
it. The Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge have for some 
time been turning out about 
four hundred women a year, 
practically every one of them 
a suffragist. Balliol College, 
Oxford, opens its doors dur- 
ing the summer to debates 
between working men and 
women on the subject of suf- 
frage. Think of the effect upon 
the public sentiment of a little 
territory like England of four 
hundred fresh and ardent 
women missionaries for the 
rights of women. And they 
have organized it into a mis- 
sionary movement, with the 
passion and ardor and self- 
sacrifice of disciples in all ages. No wonder the bored and 
rich women have joined them—the thing had the look of 
heroics and charm from the start. It was not the chimera 
of fanatics but of calm-faced gentlewomen who were refined 
and learned in all the wisdom of the universities. They 
could produce an argument, you understand, and did not 
depend upon emotional excitement for interest in their 
cause. 

But like the followers of every new faith the suffragists 
have their share of intolerance. In one of the largest and 
most influential of the women’s clubs in London I observed 
that some of the members who believed in it refused to 
speak to other members who declined to take the move- 
ment seriously, and the men say that where the women 
have had the opportunity to cast the ballot they are 
tyrannical in the exercise of their citizenship. 

“T would not live in New Zealand!’ exclaimed an 
English gentleman one day. 

“Why?” I asked. It was the first time I had seen the 
masculine British countenance moved and disrupted by 
an emotional expression. 

“Tt is like this,’ he replied. ‘‘I am a family man; I 
entertain a good deal. Suppose I live in New Zealand. 
I send to my wine merchant for so many bottles of wine” — 
he paused to gain control of himself. ‘‘ Well, do you know 
what would happen?” 

“No; what?” 

“The merchant must take my order to the chief of 
police, who makes a note of it. Then suppose I am enter- 
taining more than usual and I make out another order 
for wine very soon. He takes it again to the chief of 
police, who comes to see me next day, and he says: ‘Mr. 
G., you are ordering more intoxicants than usual; why?’ 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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HOW ELKIN LUBLINER GRADUATED 


HEN I 
hurie: “a 
salesman, 


Mr. Klugfels,” 
said Marcus Po- 
latkin, senior partner of Polatkin & Scheikowitz, ‘‘I hire 
him because he’s a salesman, not because he’s a nephew.” 

“But it don’t do any harm for a salesman to have an 
uncle whose concern would buy in one season from you 
already ten thousand dollars goods, Mr. Polatkin,’’ Klug- 
fels insisted. ‘Furthermore, Harry is a bright, smart boy; 
and you can take it from me, Mr. Polatkin, not alone he 
would get my trade, but us buyers is got a whole lot of 
influence one with the other, understand me; so, if there’s 
any other concern you haven’t on your books at present, 
you could rely on me I should do my best for Harry and 
you.” 

Thus spoke Mr. Felix Klugfels, buyer for Appenweier & 
Murray’s Thirty-second Street store, on the first Monday 
of January; and in consequence, on the second Monday of 
January, Harry Flaxberg came to work as city salesman 
for Polatkin & Scheikowitz. He also maintained the réle 
of party of the second part in a contract drawn by Henry 
D. Feldman, whose skill in such matters is too well known 
for comment here. Sufficient to say it fixed Harry Flax- 
berg’s compensation at thirty dollars a week and moderate 
commissions. At Polatkin’s request, however, the docu- 
ment was so worded that it excluded Flaxberg from selling 
any of the concerns already on Polatkin & Scheikowitz’ 
books; for not only did he doubt Flaxberg’s ability as a 
salesman, but he was quite conscious of the circumstance 
that, save for the acquisition of Appenweier & Murray’s 
account, there was no need of their hiring a city salesman 
at all, since the scope of their business operations required 
only one salesman—to wit, as the lawyers say, Marcus 
Polatkin himself. On the other hand, Klugfels had 
insisted upon the safeguarding of his nephew’s interests, 
so that the latter was reasonably certain of a year’s steady 
employment. Hence, when, on the first Monday of 
February, Appenweier & Murray dispensed with the 
services of Mr. Klugfels before he had had the opportunity 
of bestowing even one order on his nephew as a mark of 
his favor, the business premises of Polatkin & Scheikowita 
became forthwith a house of mourning. From the stricken 
principals down to and including the shipping clerk, 
nothing else was spoken of or thought about for a period 
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the Showroom Floor 


Flaxberg Crumpled Up on 


By Montague Glass 
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of more than two 
weeks. Neither 
was it a source of 
much consolation 
to Marcus Polat- 
kin when he heard that Klugfels had been 
supplanted by Max Lapin, a third cousin of 
Leon Sammet of the firm of Sammet Brothers. 

“‘ Ain’t it terrible the way people is related 
nowadays?” he said to Scheikowitz, who had 
just read aloud the news of Max Lapin’s hiring 
in the columns of the Daily Cloak and Suit 
Record. 

“Honestly, Scheikowitz, if a feller ain’t got 
a lot of retailers oder buyers for distance rela- 
tions, understand me, he might just so well go 
out of business and be done with it!” 

Scheikowitz threw down the paper impa- 
tiently. 

“That’s where you are making a big mis- 
take, Polatkin,” he said. ‘“‘A feller which he 
expects to do business with relations is just so 
good as looking for trouble. You could never 
depend on relations that they are going to keep 
on buying goods from you, Polatkin. Theleast 
little thing happens between relations, under- 
stand me, and they are getting right away 
enemies for life; while, if it was just between 
friends, Polatkin, one friend makes for the 
other a blue eye, understand me, and in two 
weeks’ time they are just so good friends as ever. 
So, even if Appenweier & Murray wouldn’t fire 
him, y’understand, Klugfels would have 
dumped this young feller on us anyway.” 

As he spoke he looked through the office door 
toward the showroom, where Harry Flaxberg 
sat with his feet cocked up on a sample table 
midway in the perusal of the sporting page. 

“Flaxberg,’’ Scheikowitz cried, “‘ what are we 
showing here anyway—garments oder shoes? 
You are ruining our sample tables the way you are acting!” 

Flaxberg replaced his feet on the floor and put down his 
paper. 

“It’s time some one ruined them tables on you, Mr. 
Scheikowitz,” he said. ‘‘ With the junk fixtures you got it 
here I’m ashamed to bring a customer into the place at all.” 

“That’s all right,’’ Scheikowitz retorted; ‘“‘for 
all the customers you are bringing in here, Flax- 
berg, we needn’t got no fixtures at all. Come 
inside the office—my partner wants to speak to 
you a few words something.” 

Flaxberg rose leisurely to his feet and, carefully 
shaking each leg in turn to restore the unwrinkled 
perfection of his trousers, walked toward the 
office. 

“Tell me, Flaxberg,’’ Polatkin cried as he 
entered, ““what are you going to do about this 
here account of Appenweier & Murray’s?” 

“What am I going to do about it?” Flaxberg 
repeated. ‘Why, what could I do about it? 
Every salesman is liable to lose one account, 
Mr. Polatkin.”’ 

“Sure, I know,” Polatkin answered; “but 
most every other salesman is got some other ac- 
counts to fall back on. Whereas if a salesman 
is just got one account, Flaxberg, and he loses 
it, understand me, then he ain’t a salesman no 
longer, Flaxberg. Right away he becomes only a 
loafer, Flaxberg, and the best thing he could do, 
understand me, is to go and find a job somewheres 
else.” 

“Not when he’s got a contract, Mr. Polatkin,”’ 
Flaxberg retorted promptly. “And specially a 
contract which the boss_fixes up himself—ain’t 
ne) 

Scheikowitz nodded and scowled savagely at 
his partner. 

“Listen here to me, Flaxberg,”’ Polatkin cried. 
“Do you mean to told me that, even if a sales- 
man would got ever so much a crazy contract, 
understand me, it allows the salesman he should 
sit all the time doing nothing in the showroom 
without we got a right to fire him?” 

“Well,” Flaxberg replied calmly, “it gives him 
the privilege to go out to lunch once in a while.” 

He pulled down his waistcoat with exaggerated 
care and turned on his heel. 

“*So I would be back in an hour,” he concluded; 
“and if any customers come in and ask for me 


GOULD 


INTO SALESMANSHIP — 


With the Exception of a Dozen Wooden 
Hangers, the Rack Was Empty 


a 
ql 
tell ’em to take 
seat till I am comi) 
back.” $ 

Thetwo partn 
watched him un 
he put on his k 
and coat in the re, 
of the showroc, 
and then Polatl 
rose to his feet. | 

‘““Flaxberg,” | 
eried, ‘‘ wait! 
minute!” { 

Flaxberg 1) 
turned to the off, 
and nonchalan’ 
lit a cigarette. 

“Listen here) 
me, Flaxberg) 
Polatkin beg:, 
“Take from us, 
hundred and fi’ 
dollars and quil! 

Flaxberg cont: 
ued the operat l 
of lighting his ci. 
rette and blew, 
great cloud of smi: 
before replying. — 

“What for api» 
do you think I 
anyhow?” heask. 

““What d’> 
mean—piker’ 
Polatkin’ said. 
hundred and fi 
ain’t to be snee | 
at, Flaxberg.” 

“ Ain’tit?” Fl- 
berg retort. 
“Well, with me, I got a more delicate nose as most peo), 
Mr. Polatkin. I sneeze at everything under five hund! 
dollars—and that’s all there is to it.” K 

Once more he turned on his heel and walked out of 
office; but this time his progress toward the stairs } 
more deliberate, for, despite his defiant attitude, F) 
berg’s finances were at low ebb owing to a marked rene | 
of form exhibited the previous day in the third race b 
New Orleans. Moreover, he felt confident that a judicis 
investment of a hundred and fifty dollars would net !1 
that very afternoon at least five hundred dollars, if \j 
reliance were to be placed on the selection of Merlar) 
the eminent sporting writer of the Morning Wireless. 

Consequently he afforded every opportunity for Mars 
to call him back, and he even paused at the factory d 
and applied a lighted match to his already burning ¢ 
rette. The expected summons failed, however, and inst d 
he was nearly precipitated to the foot of the stairs by: 
less a person than Elkin Lubliner. ? 

“Excuse me, Mr. Flaxberg,” Elkin said. “I ain’ts 
you at all.” at 

Flaxberg turned suddenly, but at the sight of Elkin § 
anger evaporated as he recalled a piece of gossip retad 
by Sam Markulies, the shipping clerk, to the effect t 
despite his eighteen years, Elkin had at least two savi P| 
bank accounts and kept in his pocket a bundle of bill 
large as a roll of piece goods. [ 

“That’s all right,’’ Flaxberg cried with a forced gh 
“T ain’t surprised you are pretty near blinded when # 
are coming into the daylight out of the cutting ro} 
It’s dark in there like a tomb.” 

“‘T bet yer,”’ Elkin said fervently. 

“You should get into the air more often,” Flaxl@ 
went on. “A feller could get all sorts of things the ma# 
with him staying in a hole like that.” e. 

“Gott sei dank I got, anyhow, my health,” Ea 
commented. e i 

“Sure, I know,” Flaxberg said as they reached © 
street; ‘‘but you must got to take care of it too. Af 
which he don’t get no exercise should ought to eat V4 
Lubliner. For instance, I bet yer you are taking e\) 
day your lunch in a bakery—ain’t it?” +f } 

Elkin nodded. eal 

“Well, there you are!” Flaxberg cried triumphary 


room, and comes lunchtime he fresses a bunch of Kw™ 
and a cup of coffee, verstehst du—and is it any wonder? 
are looking sick?” ' | 

“T feel all right.”’ Elkin said. 


‘Ten w you feel all right,” Flaxberg continued, “but 
look something terrible, Lubliner. Just for today, 
liner, take my advice and try Wasserbauer’s regular 


ner.” 

‘kin laughed aloud. 
'Wasserbauer’s!”” he exclaimed. “Why, what do you 
1k I am, Mr. Flaxberg? If I would be a salesman like 
, Mr. Flaxberg, I would say, ‘Yes; eat once in a while 
Vasserbauer’s’; aber for an assistant cutter, Mr. Flax- 
, Wasserbauer’s is just so high like the Waldorfer.” 
That’s all right,’’ Flaxberg retorted airily. ‘No one 
s you you should pay for it. Come and have a decent 
il with me.” 

‘or a brief interval Elkin hesitated, but at length he 
-endered, and five minutes later he found himself seated 
osite Harry Flaxberg in the rear of Wasserbauer’s café. 
Yes, Mr. Flaxberg,” he said as he commenced the 
rth of a series of dill pickles, ‘““compared with a 
sman, a cutter is a dawg’s life—ain’t it?” 

Well,’ Flaxberg commented, ‘“‘he is and he isn’t. 
sre’s no reason why a cutter shouldn’t enjoy life too, 
jliner. A cutter could make money on the side just 
rood as a salesman. I am acquainted already with a 
ts cutter by the name Schmul Kleidermann which, one 
noon last week, he pulls down two hundred and fifty 
lars yet.” J 

Pulls down two hundred and fifty dollars!” Elkin 
laimed. “From where he pulls it down, Mr. Flaxberg?” 
‘Not from the pants business oser,” Flaxberg replied. 
he feller reads the papers, Lubliner, and that’s how he 
kes his money.” 

‘You mean he is speculating in these here stocks from 
*k exchanges?” Elkin asked. 

‘Not stocks,” Flaxberg replied in shocked accents. 
rom spieling the stock markets a feller could lose his 
yet. Never play the stock markets, Lubliner. That’s 
1ething which you could really say a feller ruins himself 
life with.” 

kin nodded. 

‘Eyen im Russland it’s the same,’ he said. 

‘Sure,’ Flaxberg went on. ‘‘Aber this feller Kleider- 
an he makes a study of it. The name of the horse was 
ace Faithful. On New Year’s Day 
runs fourth in a field of six. The 
t week he is in the money for a 
W with such oldtimers as Aurora 
‘ealis, Dixie Lad and Ramble 
me—and last week he gets away 
h it six to one a winner, under- 
1d me; and this afternoon yet, 
r to Judge Crowley’s, I could get 
‘ice five to two a place, understand 
which it is like picking up money 
he street already.” 

kin paused in the process of com- 
aeing the sixth pickle and gazed 
wide-eyed astonishment at his 


So you see, Lubliner,’’ Flaxberg 
cluded, ‘if you would put up 
ty dollars, understand me, you 
d make fifty dollars more, like 
ning your hand over.” 
laid down his half-eaten 
ie, - 
Do you mean to say you want 
‘I should put up twenty dollars 
a horse which it is running with 
yr horses a race?’’ he exclaimed. 
Well,” Flaxberg replied, ‘‘of 
se, if you got objections to put- 
| up money on a horse, Lubliner, 


!, don’t doit. Lend it me instead 
twenty dollars and I would play 
;und if the horse should —Gott soll 
—not be in the money, y’under- 
éd, then I would give you the twenty dollars back 
day at the latest. Aber if the horse makes a place, 
ine al me, then I would give you your money back 
‘afternoon yet and ten dollars to boot.” 
(or One wavering moment Elkin raised the pickle to his 
pand then replaced it on the table. ° Then he licked off 
ingers and explored the recess of his waistcoat pocket. 
Here,” he said, producing a dime—‘‘Here is for the 
pickles, Mr. Flaxberg.” 
What d’ye mean?” Flaxberg cried. 
‘mean this,” Elkin said, putting on his hat—‘‘I mean 
\should save your money with me and blow instead 
0’ friend Kleidermann to dinner, because the proposition 
attractive.” 
| 1 
ES, Mr. Redman,” Elkin commented when he 
ed his duties as assistant cutter after the five 
i dill pickles had been supplemented with a hasty 
is and coffee, “for a Schlemiel like him to call 
sman—honestly, it’s a disgrace!” 
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industriously at an adjoining table. Joseph, like every 
other employee of Polatkin & Scheikowitz, was thoroughly 
acquainted with the details of Flaxberg’s hiring and its 
dénouement. Nevertheless, in his quality of head cutter 
he professed a becoming ignorance. 

“Who is this which you are knocking now?” he asked. 

“T am knocking some one which he’s got a right to be 
knocked,” Elkin replied. “I am knocking this here feller 
Flaxberg, which he calls himself a salesman. That feller 
couldn’t sell a drink of water in the Sahara Desert, Mr. 
Redman. All he cares about is gambling and going on 
theayters. Why, if I would be in his shoes, Mr. Redman, I 
wouldn’t eat or I wouldn’t sleep till I got from Appenweier 
& Murray an order. Never mind if my uncle would be 
fired and Mr. Lapin, the new buyer, is a relation from 
Sammet Brothers, Mr. Redman, I would get that account, 
understand me, or I would verplatz.”’ 

“Yow, you would do wonders!’”’ Redman said. ‘The 
best thing you could do, Lubliner, is to close up your face 
and get to work. You shouldn’t got so much to say for 
yourself. A big mouth is only for a salesman, Lubliner. 
For a cutter it’s nix, understand me; so you should give 
me a rest with this here Appenweier & Murray’s account 
and get busy on them 2060’s. We are behind with ’em 
‘as itedsee 

Thus admonished, Elkin lapsed into silence; and for 
more than half an hour he pursued his duties diligently. 

“Nu!” Redman said at length. ‘‘What’s the matter 
you are acting so quiet this afternoon?” 

“What d’ye mean I am acting quiet, Mr. Redman?” 
Hlkin asked. “I am thinking—that’s all. Without a 
feller would think once in a while, Mr. Redman, he remains 
a cutter all his life.” 

““There’s worser things as cutters,” Redman commented. 
“Wor instance—assistant cutters.” 

“Sure, I know,” Elkin agreed; “‘but salesmen is a whole 
lot better as cutters oder assistant cutters. A salesman 
sees life, Mr. Redman. He meets oncet in a while people, 
Mr. Redman; while, with us, what is it? We are shut up 
here like we would be sitting in prison—ain’t it?” 

“You ain’t got no kick coming,” Redman said. ‘‘A 
young feller only going on eighteen, understand me, is 
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getting ten dollars a week and he kicks yet. Sitting in 
prison, sagt er! Maybe you would like the concern they 
should be putting in moving pictures here or a phonygraft!” 

Elkin sighed heavily by way of reply and for a quarter of 
an hour longer he worked in quietness, until Redman grew 
worried at his assistant’s unusual taciturnity. 

“‘What’s the trouble you ain’t talking, Lubliner?” he 
said. ‘‘Don’t you feel so good?” 

Elkin looked up. He was about to say that he felt all 
right when suddenly he received the germ of an inspira- 
tion, and in the few seconds that he hesitated it blossomed 
into a well-defined plan of action. He therefore emitted 
a faint groan and laid down his shears. 

“T got a krank right here,” he said, placing his hand on 
his left side. ‘‘Ever since last week I got it.” 

“Well, why don’t you say something about it before?”’ 
Redman cried anxiously; for be it remembered that Elkin 
Lubliner was not only the cousin of Marcus Polatkin but 
the adopted nephew of Philip Scheikowitz as well. ‘You 
shouldn’t let such things go.” 

“The fact is,’ Elkin replied, ‘I didn’t want to say 
nothing about it to Mr. Polatkin on account he’s got 
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enough to worry him with this here Appenweier & Murray’s 
account; and ——” 

“You got that account on the brain,’’ Redman inter- 
rupted. ‘If you don’t feel so good you should go home. 
Leave me fix it for you.” 

As he spoke he hastily buttoned on his collar and left the 
cutting room, while Elkin could not forego a delighted 
grin. After all, he reflected, he had worked steadily for 
over a year and a half with only such holidays as the 
orthodox ritual ordained; and he was so busy making 
plans for his first afternoon of freedom that he nearly for- 
got to groan again when Redman came back with Marcus 
Polatkin at his heels. 

“Nu, Elkin!’”’? Marcus said. 
Don’t you feel good?” 

“T got a krank right here,’ Elkin replied, placing his 
hand on his right side. ‘‘I got it now pretty near a week 
already.” : 

“Well, maybe you should sit down for the rest of the 
afternoon and file away the old cutting slips,’’ Marcus said, 
whereat Elkin moaned and closed his eyes. 

“T filed "em away last week already,’ he murmured. 
“T think maybe if I would lay in bed the rest of the 
afternoon I would be all right tomorrow.” 

Marcus gazed earnestly at his cousin, whose sufferings 
seemed to be intensified thereby. 

“Allright, Elkin,” he said. ‘‘Go ahead. Go home and 
tell Mrs. Feinermann she should give you alittle Brusttee; 
and if you don’t feel better in the morning don’t take it so 
particular to get here early.” 

Elkin nodded weakly and five minutes later he walked 
slowly out of the factory. He took the stairs only a little 
less slowly, but he gradually increased his speed as he pro- 
ceeded along Wooster Street, until by the time he was out 
of sight of the firm’s office windows he was fairly running. 
Thus he arrived at his boarding place on Pitt Street in less 
than half an hour—just in time to interrupt Mrs. Sarah 
Feinermann as she was about to start on a shopping excur- 
sion uptown. Mrs. Feinermann exclaimed aloud at the 
sight of him, and her complexion grew perceptibly less 
florid, for his advent in Pitt Street at that early hour 
could have but one meaning. 

“What’s the matter—you are get- 
ting fired?” she asked. 

“What d’ye mean—getting fired?” 
Elkin replied. “I ain’t fired. I got 
an afternoon off.” 

Mrs. Feinermann heaved a sigh of 
relief. As the recipient of Elkin’s 
five dollars a week board-money, 
payable strictly in advance, she 
naturally evinced a hearty interest in 
his financial affairs. Moreover, she 
was distantly related to Elkin’s father; 
and owing to this kinship her hus- 
band, Marx Feinermann, foreman 
for Kupferberg Brothers, was of the 
impression that she charged Elkin 
only three dollars and fifty cents a 
week. The underestimate more than 
paid Mrs. Feinermann’s millinery 
bill, and she was consequently under 
the necessity of buying Elkin’s silence 
with small items of laundry work and 
an occasional egg for breakfast. This 
arrangement suited Elkin very well 
indeed; and though he had eaten his 
lunch only an hour previously he 
thought it the part of prudence to 
insist that she prepare a meal for 
him, by way of maintaining his privi- 
leges as Mrs. Feinermann’s fellow 
' conspirator. 

CORAL, “But I am just now getting 
dressed to go uptown,” she protested. 
‘“Where to?”’ he demanded. 

/«1 got a little shopping to do,” she said; and Elkin 

snapped his fingers in the conception of a brilliant idea. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I would go with you. In 
three minutes I would wash myself and change my 
clothes—and IJ’ll be right with you.” 

“But I got to stop in and see Marx first,’ she insisted. 
“T want to tell him something.” 

“‘T wanted to tell him something lots of times already,” 
Elkin said significantly; and Mrs. Feinermann sat down 
in the nearest chair while Elkin disappeared into the 
adjoining room and performed a hasty toilet. 

“Schon gut,” he said as he emerged from his room fiv 
minutes later; “‘we would go right up to Appenweier & 
Murray’s.” . 

“But I ain’t said I am going up to Appenweier & 
Murray’s,’”’ Mrs. Feinermann cried. ‘‘Such a high-price 
place I couldn’t afford to deal with at all.’ 

“T didn’t say you could,” Elkin replied; ‘“‘but it don’t 
do no harm to get yourself used to such places, on account 
might before long you could afford to deal there maybe.” 

““What d’ye mean I could afford to deal there before 
long?” Mrs. Feinermann inquired. 


“What’s the matter? 
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“T mean this,” Elkin said, and they 
started down the stairs—‘“‘I mean, if things 
turn out like the way I want ’em to, instead 
of five dollars a week I would give you five 
dollars and fifty cents a week.” Here he 
paused on the stair-landing to let the news 
sink in. 

“And furthermore, if you would act the 
way I tell you to when we get up there 
I would also pay your carfare,’’ he con- 
cluded—‘‘one way.” 


qr 


yieees Mrs. Feinermann entered 
Appenweier & Murray’s store that 
afternoon she was immediately accosted 
by a floorwalker. 

“‘What do you wish, madam?” he said. 

“T want to buy something a dress for 
my wife,” Elkin volunteered, stepping 
from behind the shadow of Mrs. Feiner- 
mann, who for her thirty-odd years was, 
to say the least, buxom. 

“Your wife?” the floorwalker repeated. 

“Sure; why not?’’ Elkin replied. 
“Maybe I am looking young, but in reality 
I am old; so you should please show us 
the dress department, from twenty-two- 
fifty to twenty-eight dollars the garment.”’ 

The floorwalker ushered them into the 
elevator and they alighted at the second 
floor. 

“‘Miss Holzmeyer!’’ the floorwalker 
cried; and in response there approached a 
lady of uncertain age but of no uncertain 
methods of salesmanship. She was garbed 
in a silk gown that might have graced 
the person of an Austrian grand duchess, 
and she rustled and swished as she walked toward them in 
what she had always found to be a most impressive 
manner. 

“The lady wants to see some dresses,” the floorwalker 
said; and Miss Holzmeyer smiled by a rather complicated 
process, in which her nose wrinkled until it drew up the 
corners of her mouth and made her eyes appear to rest like 
shoe-buttons on the tops of her powdered cheeks. 

“This way, madam,” she said as she swung her skirts 
round noisily. 

“One moment,” Elkin interrupted, for again he had 
been totally eclipsed by Mrs. Feinermann’s bulky figure. 
“You ain’t heard what my wife wants yet.” 

“Your wife!’’ Miss Holzmeyer exclaimed. 

“Sure, my wife,’ Elkin replied calmly. “This is 
my wife if it’s all the same to you and you ain’t got no 
objections.” 

He gazed steadily at Miss Holzmeyer, who began to 
find her definite methods of salesmanship growing less 
definite, until she blushed vividly. 

“Not at all,’ she said. ‘Step this way, please.” 

“Yes, Miss Holzmeyer,” Elkin went on without moy- 
ing, ‘‘as I was telling you, you ain’t found out yet what my 
wife wants, on account a dress could be from twenty 
dollars the garment up to a hundred and fifty.” 

‘“We have dresses here as high as three hundred!” Miss 
Holzmeyer snapped. She had discerned that she was 
beginning to be embarrassed in the presence of this 
self-possessed benedick of youthful appearance, and she 
resented it accordingly. 

“T ain’t doubting it for a minute,’* Elkin replied. ‘‘New 
York is full of suckers, Miss Holzmeyer; but me and my 
wife is looking for something from twenty-two-fifty to 
twenty-eight dollars, Miss Holzmeyer.” 

Miss Holzmeyer’s temper mounted with each repetition 
of her surname, and her final “‘Step this way, please!’”’ was 
uttered in tones fairly tremulous with rage. 

Elkin obeyed so leisurely that by the time Mrs. Feiner- 
mann and he had reached the rear of the showroom Miks 
Holzmeyer had hung three dresses on the back of a chair. 

“H’allow me,” Elkin said as he took the topmost gown 
by the shoulders and held it up in front of him. He shook 
out the folds and for more than five minutes examined it 
closely. 

“T didn’t want to see nothing for seventeen-fifty,” he 
announced at last—“‘especially from last year’s style.” 

‘““What do you mean?” Miss Holzmeyer cried angrily. 
“That dress is marked twenty-eight dollars and it just 
came in last week. It’s a very smart model indeed.” 

““The model I don’t know nothing about,” Elkin replied, 
“but the salesman must of been pretty smart to stuck you 
folks like that.” 

He subjected another gown to a careful scrutiny while 
Miss Holzmeyer sought the showcases for more garments. 

“Now, this one here,” he said, “‘is better value. How 
much you are asking for this one, please?” 

Miss Holzmeyer glanced at the price ticket. 

“Twenty-eight dollars,’ she replied, with an indignant 
glare. 

Elkin whistled incredulously. 
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“You don’t tell me,” he said. ‘‘I always heard it that 
the expenses is high uptown, but even if the walls was hung 
mit diamonds yet, Miss Holzmeyer, your bosses wouldn’t 
starve neither. Do you got maybe a dress for twenty-eight 
dollars which it is worth, anyhow, twenty-five dollars?” 

This last jibe was too much for Miss Holzmeyer. 

“Mis-ter Lap-in!’’ she howled, and immediately a 
glazed mahogany door in an adjoining partition burst open 
and Max Lapin appeared on the floor of the showroom. 

““What’s the matter?’”’ he asked. 

Miss Holzmeyer sat down in the nearest chair and 
fanned herself with her pocket-handkerchief. 

“This man insulted me!” she said; whereat Max Lapin 
turned savagely to Elkin. 

“What for you are insulting this lady?’’ he demanded as 
he made a rapid survey of Elkin’s physical development. 
He was quite prepared to defend Miss Holzmeyer’s honor 
in a fitting and manly fashion; but, during the few seconds 
that supervened his question, Max reflected that you can 
never tell about a small man. 

‘“What d’ye mean insult this lady?” Elkin asked stoutly. 
“T never says a word to her. Maybe I ain’t so long in the 
country as you are, but I got just so much respect for the 
old folks as anybody. Furthermore, she is showing me 
here garments which, honest, Mister—er ——” 

“Lapin,” Max said. 

“Mister Lapin, a house with the reputation of Appen- 
weier & Murray shouldn’t ought to got in stock at all.” 

“Say, lookyhere, young feller,’ Lapin cried, ““what are 
you driving into anyway? I am buyer here, and if you 
got any kick coming tell it to me, and don’t go insulting the 
salesladies.”” 

“T ain’t insulted no saleslady, Mr. Lapin,” Elkin 
declared. ‘‘I am coming here to buy for my wife a dress 
and certainly I want to get for my money some decent 
value; and when this lady shows me a garment like this” — 
he held up the topmost garment—‘“‘and says it is from this 
year a model, understand me, naturally I got my own 
idees on the subject.” 

Lapin looked critically at the garment in question. 

“‘Did you get this style from that third case there, Miss 
Holzmeyer?’’ he asked, and Miss Holzmeyer nodded. 

“Well, that whole case is full of leftovers and I don’t 
want it touched,” Lapin said. ‘‘Now go ahead and show 
this gentleman’s wife some more models; and if he gets 
fresh let me know—that’s all.” 

“One minute, Mr. Lapin,’ Elkin said. ‘‘Will you do 
me the favor and let me show you something?” 

He held up the garment last exhibited by Miss Hole- 
meyer and pointed to the yoke and its border. 

“This here garment Miss Holzmeyer shows me ris 
twenty-eight dollars, Mr. Lapin,’ he said, “‘and with me 
and my wife here a dollar means to us like two dollars to 
most people, Mr. Lapin. So when I am seeing the pre- 
cisely selfsame garment like this in Fine Brothers’ for 
twenty-six dollars, but the border is from silk embroidery, 
a peacock’s-tail design, and the yoke is from gilt net yet, 
understand me, I got to say something—ain’t it?” 

Lapin paused in his progress toward his office and even as 
he did so Elkin’s eyes strayed to a glass-covered showcase. 
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“Why, there is a gatment just | 
Brothers’ model!’ he exclaimed. 

“‘Say, lookyhere!’”’ Lapin dem 
he strode up to the showcase and 
out the costume indicated by Elkin. ‘ “Hy 
are you trying totellme? This herein | 
is thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents; 
if you can get it for twenty-six at ]_ 
Brothers’, go ahead and do it!”  ~—| 

“But, Mr. Lapin,” Elkin said, “ r | 
ain’t no way for a buyer of a big ec 
like this to talk. I am telling you, so. 
as you are standing there and I shij| 
never move from this spot, the i 
selfsame style Fine Brothers go 
twenty-six dollars. I know it, Mr. L 
because we are making up that gz ; 
in our factory yet, and Fine Brothers ti; 
from us six of that model at eighteen: y 
apiece.” 

At this unguarded disclosure Lay § 
face grew crimson with rage. > | 

“You are making it up in your facto)” 
he cried. ‘‘Why, you dirty faker 1 
what the devil you are coming round. 
bluffing that you want to buy a dresi)r 
your wife for?” ih 

Elkin broke into a cold perspiration 
looked round for Mrs. Feinermann, 
substantial evidence of his marital 
but at the very beginning of Max Laj 
indignant outburst she had diser¢y 
taken the first stairway to the right. | 

“Bring that woman back here!” |x 
roared. Miss Holzmeyer made a das} Or 
the stairway, and before Elkin had 
to formulate even a tentative plan of es 
she had returned with her quarry. — 

“What do you want from me?” Mrs. Feinern i 
gasped. Her hat was awry, and what had once be: 
modish pompadour was toppled to one side and jd 
hairpins with every palsied nod of her head. ‘I aia e 
nothing!” she protested. 

“Sure, you ain’t,” Elkin said; ‘‘so you shoul ip 
your mouth shut—that’s all.” e 

“T would keep my mouth shut oder not as I ple: a 
Mrs. Feinermann retorted. ‘Furthermore, you ain’ it 
no business to get me mixed up in this Geschichte at all | 

““Who are you two anyway?’’ Max demanded. b 

“This here feller is a young feller by the name of Fin 
Lubliner which he is working by Polatkin & Scheikow ,” 
Mrs. Feinermann announced; ‘‘and what he is bring 
me up here for is more than I could tell you.” : 

**Ain’t he your husband?” Max asked. t 

“Oser a Stiick!’’ Mrs. Feinermann declared ferve y. 
“A kid like him should be my husband! An idee!” | 

“That’s all right,” Elkin rejoined. “Im Russlan i 
my age many a young feller is got twins yet!” || 

“‘What’s that got to do with it?” Max Lapin demar 

“Tt ain’t got nothing to do with it,’’ Elkin said, * 
shows that a young feller like me which he is raised 
old country ain’t such a kid as you think for, Mr. Li 
And when I am telling you that the concern which |! 
you them goods to retail for twenty-eight dollars is f 
ing you good, understand me, you could take my wor 0! 
it just the same like I would be fifty-five even.” 

Again he seized one of the garments. 7 

“And what’s more,’’ he went on breathlessly, ‘t 
manship i is rotten. Look at here!—the seams is falli) t0 
pieces already!” 

He thrust the garment under Lapin’s nose with ae 
hand, while with the other he dug down into his to) 
pocket. 

“Here!” he shouted. ‘Here is money—fifty doll” 

He dropped the gown and held out a roll of bills al 
Lapin. 

“Take it!”’ he said hysterically. ‘Take it all; a 
I don’t bring you tomorrow morning, first thing, this 
identical style, only A-number-one workmanship, Wf 
you could retail for twenty dollars a garment, unders 
me, keep the money and fertig.” 

At this juncture the well-nourished figure of 1” 
Appenweier, senior member of Appenweier & Mu’ 
appeared in the door of the elevator and Max Li 
turned on his heel. | 

“Come into my office,” he hissed; and as he starte)° 
the glazed mahogany door he gathered up the re 
garments and took them with him. 

For more than half an hour Elkin and Maz 
remained closeted together, and during that period i 
conducted a clinic over each garment to such good pul 
that Max sent out from time to time for more € 
styles. All of these were in turn examined by Elkin, i 
recognized in at least six models the designs of Jc! Ct 
Redman, slightly altered in the stealing by Leon ’ e 

“Yes, Mr. Lapin,” Elkin said, “them models 1 
designed by our own designer and some one ganveé 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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TER Doe Wright and I had labored and argued 
with the Imp for about five months and had 
got the engine subdued to a point where it 
| eat out of our hands without damaging the hands 
sriously, we suddenly became afflicted with ennui. 
rere bored with the whole business. Starting the 
> and running the boat up the river for five or ten 
wasn’t sufficiently interesting. We wanted to cut 
from civilization and explore the dark corners of the 
rse, charting unknown regions and pushing the prow 
Imp up rivers hitherto inhabited only by the hungry 
-or or the pensive hippopotamus. 

discussed this trip a great deal during the month of 
mber. Doc was for starting for Australia and lugging 
yat over the right of way of the Panama Canal. I was 
sensible. I wanted a modest little cruise down the 
ssippi and round the Gulf, with a dash up the Atlantic 
to New York, a loaf through the Erie Canal and 
p home through the Great Lakes. I am a lot more 
eal than Doc. On this trip you can stop for gasoline 
yostal cards every few miles, while on the road to 
alia there are places where you are exactly nine 
. from the nearest baseball extra. In the end we 
romised on a trip to Starved Rock. Starved Rock 
{tle natural wonderland located about seventy-five 
up the Illinois River. We chose it because there is 
1 hotel there. The people who starved on the Rock 
foolish enough to go there before there was a hotel 
-than Philadelphia. The Imp could do eight miles an 
when in good health, and that would land us at the 
in ten hours—an easy day’s journey. 
looked so attractive that we started getting our 
ment right away, and by the first of October we had 
sed a camping outfit, a blacksmith’s forge, a pocket 
‘a yise and carpenter’s bench, a canoe, a mast and 
stock of groceries, a gasoline stove and set of dishes, 
er condenser, an icebox, a set of marine signals, a 
ype, two guns and a bushel of shells, a medicine 
two sou’westers, wading boots,.a sea anchor, a 
g desk, mosquito netting, a correspondence course 
nping, a gill net, a trawl net, two fishing poles and 
ll power lathe, together with upward of a ton of 
‘laneous tools. 

after we had collected this equipment we found that 
were going to put it all in the Imp, which was only 
y-iour feet long and slim-waisted to boot, we our- 
‘should have to travel in a small boat tied behind; 
» other hand, if we were going to tow the equipment 
oat behind we should have to have a larger craft to 
towing. This discouraged us so that we decided to 
t our pride and ask Alfred DeCurses Greene to come 
with us as our guest. Greene, after he had enthusi- 
‘ly accepted our invitation, suggested that we get a 
‘oar and lash it 
ily to the boat. 
e don’t need 
iting else,’’ he 
“but I’ll be 
-onged if I am 
{to travel with 
ple of flutter- 
td maniacs in a 
they have got 
Qzy as them- 

without an 
Ned 
It settled the 
business, 


tn in preparing 
aich boldly out 
1 reat river and 
v all day and 
lly part of the 
between un- 
shores. Doc 


of nothing 
We had the 
) ine taken 
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on it. We got maps of the river, and even bought new suits 
in order to have some old cast-off clothes to wear on the trip. 
It was with the greatest exhilaration that, on the evening 
of October twenty-ninth, I set the alarm clock for five A. M. 
and told my family not to expect me home for three days. 

I arose at seven the next morning and got to the dock 
before eight o’clock, beating Wright by about five minutes. 
Greene had been at the dock since six and had the Imp all 
ready for the cruise. In fact, for a guest he had been 
entirely too officious. He began ordering us round at once, 
but we settled that matter mighty suddenly by electing 
officers. I was elected captain, because I liked to steer, and 
Doe Wright was elected engineer. I voted for Doc and he 
voted for me. Then we elected Greene deckhand to com- 
fort him. After this was done we climbed into the boat, 
ordered him to cast off and started for Starved Rock. 

It is wonderfully inspiring to start up the river on a long 
trip in the cold dawn of an autumn day. We were very 
busy. We had to stow the suitcases and coil up the ropes, 
and there was a little job of painting still uncompleted 
that I intended to do when I got tired of steering. We 
ordered Greene to scrub out the bottom of the boat and 
clean the anchor, and I had just taken one hand off the 
steering wheel to light a capacious pipe when the engine 
began making a peculiar noise. 

Funny how terrifying an unknown noise is in a motor- 
boat engine. It may not be a particularly frightful noise 
in itself. This noise wasn’t. It was just a grinding, purr- 
ing noise. I have heard more alarming noises out of a 
tomeat. But it mystified us and worried us. It was a 
noise that couldn’t be made by an engine in good health. 
Doe looked all over the thing, felt its pulse, tested the 
exhaust, looked at the carbureter and the flywheel and 
shook his head. The engine seemed to be all right. 

“T wouldn’t risk the thing,’ I said to him. “Maybe if 
we shut it off and let it rest a minute it will feel better.” 

We tried to engage Greene in a casual conversation on 
engines in general, but he only grunted and went on polish- 
ing brass. The sulky dog was peevish over those elections. 
But he couldn’t bother us. We could run an engine if we 
had to, as Doc remarked when he turned on the battery 
again. The engine started as if it wanted to get to Starved 
Rock at a single bound. I never saw an engine run so 
wildly. But the grinding noise still continued. Besides, 
when I grabbed the wheel and prepared to steer dexter- 
ously through the landscape ahead I discovered that we 
weren’t progressing. The engine was running a hundred 
miles an hour and we were standing still. 

““Stop the engine, Doc,’ I yelled, “the propeller’s fallen 
off.” Doc stopped the engine. Then he indulged in some 
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of the most picturesquely hand-embroidered conver- 
sation that it has ever been my good fortune to hear. 
The perversity of a propeller that had stuck on for 
years and years while we had been nosing round within a 
few miles of home, only to fall off at the beginning of our 
first cruise, was outlined in that conversation until even a 
piece of bronze could have understood the point. If I had 
been that propeller I should have blushed all over. 

“What are we going to do?”’ asked Doc of Greene, who 
was still wiping up the floor. 

“Engineers don’t ask deckhands what to do,” said 
Greene sullenly. 

“You bet they don’t!’ said Doe, flaring up; “and it 
wouldn’t do them any good if they did. You’d have had 
this engine all apart by this time.” 

That was handing Greene one in a sore spot and we felt 
pretty good over it. There was a spare wheel in the boat, 
and Doe and I tossed up to see which one should put on 
the wheel and which one should paddle the boat. Doe 
lost. Then we tossed up again to see whether the loser 
should paddle or soak himself in the nice cold October 
river. Doc was elected to soak himself and I began to 
paddle. The shore was a good distance away, and by the 
time I had reached it we had drifted two miles below town. 
We ran on a nice sandy bar and Doe stripped to his under- 
clothes. He stepped off into the water, doused himself 
with shivering shrieks of woe and began feeling round under 
the boat. In doing so he got his head under the water 
because he foolishly left it just where I was poking round 
with the oar, and when he came up he mixed river water 
and conversation in such a scandalous manner that we 
couldn’t understand him for some time. 

“Th’ glub glub, whoush, glub damsh ough glug oughst 
allsh blurb gurg-gurb timesh,”’ he remarked emphatically. 

We cheered. “Say it again!” I yelled. ‘It’s worth 
listening to.” 

“Thshhs blashgurg wheelshou-sspssp. Lb-blb-blim on 
alshsh sdthtime,”’ he said again. 

“Say it again,” cried Greene, ‘“‘and say it slower. I 
want to write it down.” 

“You gogo ttto tttthundersh phew,” said Doc, climbing 
into the boat. ‘“‘The bb-b-b-lamed pffffew w-w-wheel’s 
bb-bb-b-been on all the t-t-t-t-time.”’ Then he went and 
coiled himself round the hot engine and refused positively 
to converse further. 

If the wheel was on and the engine was running, why 
didn’t we go? I looked imploringly at Greene, but he con- 
tinued to polish brass and leave whole libraries unuttered. 
It madememad. “That crab is going to stand round and 
watch us queer this trip just to get a laugh at us,”’ said I to 
Doc; “but he’ll fool himself. I’m going to fix this engine 
if it takes a week.’”’ I pushed the boat off the bar and 
started the engine again. It ran beautifully and we pro- 

: gressed with the 
utmost grace and dig- 
nity down the river 
sideways, while I 
pawed over all the 
various contraptions 
and dinguses and 
runkydorums of one 
sort and another that 
had hitherto behaved 
themselves. I lost a 
good deal of bark 
from my fingers and 
learned a few trifling 
things of no value. 
But westili continued 
to drift except occa- 
sionally, when we ran 
aground and had to 
be pried off with 
Greene’s long- 
suffering oar. By 
noon we were hungry 
as wolves. By three 
o’clock we were so 
famished that it was 
all we could do to 
paddle the Imp to 
shore at Pekin against 
the will of the current, 
which seemed bound 
to take her to the Gulf 
of Mexico. But we 
finally accomplished 
it. I mopped my 
face, put on my coat 
and jumped ashore. 

“‘Where are you 
going?’’ said Greene. 
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“I’m going to hire a machine shop to fix this boat,”’ I 
said, feeling more or less bored with the whole trip. 

“Wait a minute,’ said Greene. 

He picked up a wrench and tightened up a little screw 
on the cylindrical rinky-dink back of the engine. Then he 
started the engine backward. The Imp slid out into the 
channel. After that he reversed the engine and started it 
forward. The Imp began plowing her way up the river 
as if her attention had just been called to the desirability 
of running. 

“Your set screw was loose and the propeller shaft 
wasn’t turning,”’ said Greene indifferently. 

Of course the proper thing to do would have been to 
murder Greene, but somehow for almost the first time we 
did not yearn to do this. All of a sudden he had become 
tremendously important to that cruise of ours. I knew all 
about a set screw now and could put one in with my eyes 
shut, but for all I knew something might happen to the 
muffler. It might turn blue and develop a whooping- 
cough, and then we should be expected to study out this 
new branch of the science while drifting merrily down the 
river the wrong way. No, we had to have Greene. So we 
flattered him and praised him all the way to Peoria, and 
the result was that the next morning, when we got down to 
the dock at ten o’clock to start once more, he ordered us 
round as if we had been deckhands. 

“Hop into that boat now as fast as you can, turn on 
the gasoline and stand by with that headline,” he yelled. 
“And don’t stand round there, you lubbers, with your 
mouths open. Step lively now. For two cents I’d take a 
rowboat and beat you to the Rock.” 

I ask you if that is pleasant conversation from a guest. 
And I ask you further if it is fair to talk that way to a man 
when he is afraid to talk back. We were so mad that our 
necks burned, but we didn’t say anything. We were afraid 
Greene would go back home if we did. We just obeyed 
orders and finally sat in the stern as important as two 
pussyeats on a battleship while he bustled about and 
finally started the engine and began backing out. Our 
sternline was trailing in the water and once I thought I 
would mention it, but I hated to obtrude. Greene backed 
and backed and the engine got weaker and weaker until it 
finally stopped altogether. 

Greene was vexed. He pulled and hauled on the fly- 
wheel until finally the engine refused to budge. Then he 
got up, crowded past us and looked over the stern. So did 
we with great interest. That little half-inch rope was as 
tight as a bowstring. 

“Well, I’ll be sulphur and brimstone and four hundred 
in the shade!” said Greene—though those weren’t the 
exact words he used. 

“What’s the matter?” said Doc, looking anxiously over 
the stern as if he expected to see a shark. 

Greene looked at him with utter contempt. “That 
rope’s fouled in the wheel,” he barked. ‘“‘It’s got to be cut 
out before we can go an inch.” 

“You don’t say,” I remarked in great surprise. ‘“‘ Would 
a little rope like that stop a big boat? How did it happen 
to do it?” 

“Tt fell off the deck, I suppose,” snapped Greene. 

“T noticed it piled round loosely here when we started,” 
said Doc in lamblike tones. ‘‘I was going to ask you if I 
might coil it up the way we used to, but you were so sharp 
I was kind of timid about it.’’ 

“Yes,” said I, “you seemed to know so much about 
everything that I thought if that rope needed to be coiled 
up you’d surely tell us to do it.” 

““What do you think of a captain that makes you mop 
off the waterline and leaves a rope round like that?’’ 
Doc asked of me. 

“‘H-s-s-h,”’ I answered; “‘he’s our guest, you know.” 

“Well, we’re the only ones that know it,” said Doc. 
“He’s forgotten it. He’s been acting as if he were foreman 
of a section gang.” 

“T wouldn’t mind his bossing if he knew anything,” 
I complained. ‘‘But when a man climbs into your boat 
and orders you all over it and tells you he knows as much 
as a national library, and then gets you into trouble 
because he hasn’t sense enough to coil up a sternline, you 
naturally wonder if he isn’t all bluff a 

At this moment a terrific explosion occurred. It was 
Greene. We were perfectly happy. When he finished 
remarking we asked if he was going to walk home in the 
dusty road among the vegetable wagons where he belonged, 
or stick to his job and get us out of trouble. That hooked 
him right through the gills. He announced that he was 
going to stay with the Imp till she reached Starved Rock if 
it took a week. He cooled off and went to work and we 
went to work and we all bossed each other, share and share 
alike. The result was that late in the afternoon we got that 
rope off and headed up the river, I steering and Greene and 
Doc nursing the engine in friendly codperation. 

The Imp ran beautifully once more. We headed up the 
river into the lake and wrangled over how far to go that 
night, and I stood at the wheel and surveyed the watery 
horizon like Christopher Columbus discovering new worlds. 
It was splendid. We would run in at some friendly little 
town late that night and sleep like children after our hard 
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exertions, and then in the morning—just then I tried to 
crawl over the wheel on my stomach. It was painful and 
disturbing. I unwrapped myself and sat down, feeling 
particularly unhappy just as Greene said: 

“Well, I’m blamed if the lunatic hasn’t run us on Mud 
Island!” 

It appeared to be true. I never did get the hang of the 
channel through the upper lake and it seems that I had 
been blithely steering for the swamps to the right of the 
river. The Imp was tilted comfortably bow end up on 
the bar at the foot of a muddy, squdgy flat a mile from 
the channel, and after the rest of the crew had taken 
in the situation at some length they came round to where 
I sat and began to talk about me. 

It was a frightfully painful conversation. They talked 
over and round and through me, and discussed the most 
intimate details of my mental equipment without so much 
as suspecting that I was there. I sat in the stern and took 
it all, but there was one comfort. Being that proud and 
haughty, they couldn’t of course condescend to ask me to 
help them get the boat off. They professed to be afraid I 
would misplace the river. So they waded and dug and 
pushed and got themselves daubed up until they looked 
like clay models, while I just sat in the stern and drank 
in the sunny October air and heard myself compared to all 
the eminent boneheads that have cumbered the earth since 
time began. When darkness came we were still nestling 
in the mud. 

“Let’s knock off and have supper,” said Doc. ‘I’m 
hungry enough to eat hay. I hope you or the Rocky 
Mountain burro over in the stern brought some good sub- 
stantials. I was in a hurry and I got the dessert myself.” 
Saying which, he produced a sack with three dozen store- 
made doughnuts of the common gutta-percha variety. 
Greene looked at them wildly. 

“Suffering Cesar!’ he shouted. ‘‘That’s the first time 
we ever agreed on anything.” Digging out a sack from his 
suitcase he rolled out another three dozen doughnuts. The 
design of the hole was different, but they had evidently 
been made from the same sawdust pile. 

Greene and Wright sat and looked at the doughnuts 
with inexpressible sadness. ‘‘There’s no use moaning,” 
Greene said at last; ‘“‘we’ve got to fall back on the old 
island wrecker. Hustle up, Timber-top, and produce some 
real grub. Here’s a chance for you to furnish an excuse for 
living.” 

Now I had left home in a big hurry that morning and 
had forgotten all about provisions until I had got down- 
stairs. I had no time to waste on them then, but I had 
found a jar of fine durable doughnuts with sugar on them in 
the kitchen and had wrapped them up in a newspaper. 
They were three times as good as the ancient relics that 
the lunch-counter men had palmed off on those other two 
innocents, but do you suppose I got any credit for that? 
Not a word. They blamed me for the whole business. 
You would have thought I had been commissioned to 
bring a banquet. They refused even tosamplethem. For 
that matter, Greene wouldn’t eat any of Wright’s dough- 
nuts and Wright wouldn’t touch any but his own, while of 
course neither one would have offered me a doughnut if 
I had been attacked by Apaches and had needed it for 
defense. Each one ate his own brand, reviling the other 
man’s atrocious doughnuts and praising his own make to 
the skies. We almost got good-natured over it. 

We ate our doughnuts and then we sat in the Imp, while 
the slow centuries winged their way backward into history 
and the thermometer crawled down toward the frost line. 
Occasionally Greene, who had the loudest lungs, would 
jump up and hail some far-off red or green light with no 
effect. Then he and Doe would discuss me some more. 
I got awfully tired of these discussions. I finally lay down 
and went to sleep in the middle of one of them. I woke 
once, feeling crowded. Greene was on one side of me fast 
asleep and Doc on the other. The next time I woke the 
sky was pink and blue and the night fog was rising off 
the water. There was a particularly homey look to the 
scenery. Moreover, we weren’t aground. Wewererocking 
gently down the river, and not a hundred yards off was 
our home dock. 

I kicked Doe and Greene into consciousness and when 
they saw that dock they glared at me and called me a liar. 
I had to paddle the boat up to the dock itself before they 
would believe it. The river had risen a couple of inches 
during the night, it seems, and there had been a strong 
wind from the east that had rocked us off into deep water. 
And here we were at the starting line once more, with 
Starved Rock just seventy-five miles away, as usual. 

We got on the street car and went downtown to a 
restaurant, where we filled up with care and thoroughness. 
As Greene finished his second order of bacon and eggs he 
turned to us and made a short oration. 

“T don’t know what your ideas are,” he said apologet- 
ically, “but my idea would be that the Imp will start 
for Starved Rock in just half an hour.” 

“Hurray!” said Doe and I. 

“And my idea is that we’ve got to stop quarreling too,” 
he said emphatically. ‘‘This is a serious business, getting 
to Starved Rock. We've been at it two days and we’re 
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just where we started. I don’t say that we can’t st) 
just as successfully round here as we can up there, be 
we've proved it; but westarted for the Rock, an 
lee scuppers of Noah’s Ark, we’re going to get there!’ 

“Hooray!” we cried once more, and went back tc} 
dock full of noble resolves. ty 

We had the Imp filled full of gasoline and oil and y 
and sandwiches and fresh batteries and canned goods, 4 
just at seven o’clock we started for Starved Rock 
more. The dockkeeper came out and cheered us 
left. That dockkeeper would rise from sound sleep at 
night to be present when we started for anywhere or; 
home. I never saw anything like the interest he to 
our affairs. “ft 

We steered the Imp up through the Upper Free B) 
and past the summer resorts into the lake. We m; 
Mud Island by a comfortable margin and we ba 
on past Mossville. We were ten miles from home | 
little after eight o’clock. Personally I felt as expla 
as Christopher Columbus, and perfectly confident. \ 
Greene was gloomy. | 


minute and clean it. She’s getting hotter every minu ” 
That’s Greene all over. He was beginning to enjo | 
trip now. When an expert begins to sit beside ome 
and shake his head with a morguelike expression 
getting into the spirit of the thing. Greene fiddled wit | 
coils and the carbureter and took off the lubricators, {i 
ing his hands over the oil-holes to keep the air outi | 
meanwhile. He is so expert that he can almost tal 
engine apart while it is running. I believe that is his {i 
mate ambition. Some day he will take a gasoline e i 
entirely apart and reassemble it without making it n 
pop. When he has done this he will ask death to take 
There can be no more in life for him. 2 
The Imp surged on past the willow points above! 
ville and there arose on the starboard bow the little jv 
of Spring Bay, nestling among the hills and unsoik 
railroads or modernism of any sort. It was an ideal | 
for a breakdown. No human being could have pieke 
a better spot. Quietly as a baby going to its rosy res 
Imp folded its tired cranks and dropped asleep. _—_ | 
“‘No, you don’t!” yelled Greene, leaping up and sh 
his fist at the placid engine; “any other time it’s all [i 
but yourun today. Understand? Will you runors! 
take the monkey-wrench to you?” i 
I saw Greene take a monkey-wrench to an engine! 
and I shuddered at the threat. The result was app! 
That engine was scattered over two docks and four } 
in less than an hour. But our engine didn’t even pal 
slept on while Greene dissected the carbureter and el! 
the pump and put in new spark-plugs and put every |i 
together and cranked and then said pious things wit 
reverse clutch on. 
“Sounds to me as if she was out of gasoline,” said) 
Wright timidly. | 
Greene looked at him severely. “Boy,” he said, il 
you or did you not see that dockkeeper pour twent 
lons into the tank? What kind of a thirst do you su 0s 
this engine has? ; 
“Nevertheless ’ said Greene. He scratche|l 
head and looked in the gasoline tank. It was dry asa r 
But the bow of the boat was full of gasoline. Ther? 
an opening for a ventilator in the deck and the ¢/ 
assistant dockkeeper had poured out twenty gallo 
that hole. | 
We paddled the boat into Spring Bay and went after 
line like three ravening pirates after gold. The tank 
was due the next day and supplies were very low. I¢ 
a gallon from the minister’s wife, and Doe Wright bes# 
gallon from a farmhouse, and Greene, with a despera 4 
bought a bottle of spring tonic. Then we started th ™ 
again, and with our precious two gallons we ran to 1 
three hundred yards of the dock at Chillicothe, after 
we tried the spring tonic out with indifferent result 
we ran the Imp aground in the mud and Greene \ 
fifty yards ashore with a five-gallon can, returning h 
hour later triumphant, but not much to look at, he 
negotiated a clay bank on his hands and knees bot! 
And now we fared forth again and a mighty che 
up, for we were twenty miles from home and had co) 
amazing difficulties. So we made merry among ou 
and Doc Wright playfully slipped a can of wat 
Greene’s sleeve as he bent over the engine, and C’ 
retaliated with a dipperful in Doc’s ear and was rew 
with a young cataract in the hip pocket and gave" 
good measure in Doce’s collar—after which, both 2! 
soaked, they stripped to their underclothing and sat \, 
forward deck in the sun, their shirts waving from th! 
staffs, stem and stern, and the herons and mallard ! 
blushing at their shamelessness as we careered ma 8 
toward Henry. =~ i 
There is a dam and a lock at Henry that the state 
tains for the undoing of the unwary. Usuall, 
enough water over the dam for safe passage, but 


0 Ba know this. They sail innocently into the lock, and 
ot only does the implacable lockkeeper lock them in and 
harge them one dollar and fifty cents, but they have to 
il at the windlasses at both ends before they can escape. 
; was galley-slave work. We panted our way one hun- 
red and eleven times round both windlasses, and just as 
4e job was over a fat old tub put-putted merrily up the 
yer and over the dam with the utmost unconcern. We 
efied with rage and demanded our money back, but the 
;ekkeeper only laughed at us. I am going to run for 
overnor some day, or maybe Doce will if he has time, and 
,en that lockkeeper, if he is still alive and sinning, will 
ugh from the other side of his mouth. 

We were almost halfway. The Imp had never been so 
i from home before. Joy settled down over us like a light 
eecy cloud and we swam in bliss. I know now that we 
,0uld have refrained from rejoicing until the Rock was in 
ght, but we were inexperienced then and didn’t know 
nis. We organized a lopsided quartet and sang so loudly 
aat when a priming cock blew out we could hardly hear 
ne engine’s modest remarks about it through the din. 

Greene fixed the engine by driving a wooden plug in 
ard. Then he fixed the coils with a pin—I don’t know 
ow—and after that he fixed the carbureter with some pins 
nd part of an old cork, and when he finished that he 
1opped his brow and began to fix a leaky lubricator with 
hewing gum. And then it began to dawn upon us that 
jaybe Fate was on the job again and that we weren’t 
oing to get to Starved Rock after all. The quartet went 
ut of business abruptly. 

Greene fixed the lubricator after an awfulstruggle. The 
ler rope parted a little later, but we didn’t fix it. Time 
ras precious. Doc lay down under the transom of the boat 
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was born—and I wish to give the careless 

natal fates due credit for the choice—in 
Tew York, U.S.A. He was a young man of the 
ewest America, a person who was alive to the 
resent, intensely keen on the future, but who 
sgarded all pasts— Gettysburg, Chalons, Richard 
ne Crusader, Diogenes, Thebes and Olympus 
nd Sinai and the Waters of Ganges—as “‘put 
way to sleep’”’ That is to say, that E. F. 
romlie ’s blood, traditions and general heredity 
ad been whisked to a fine froth in the great 
letropolitan churn. If he had any antique 
sverences he did not know them. 
Strictly with a view to the future—his own— 
\dward had gulped down all the free education 
lew York gave in the nineties, and read all sorts 
Re books” in free libraries ever since. He 
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as not bookless, as the commonalty reckon 
ooks. To Fromlich himself much of his study 
ppeared mere stuffy chapters of introduction, 
waddle about Xerxes and Alexander Hamilton 
ad Fulton and Queen Victoria and Galileo and 
le Triple Alliance, written by authors who 
ea fatally with the past and had difficulty 
t “coming up to date.” 
At thirty-two Fromlich had laid by four thou- 
d dollars—for the future, of course — by 

ming engines and dynamos. He came up, 
/Opic-weary from three years on the Isthmus, 
(to the Pennsylvania coalfields, when the dog- 
‘ood flaunted white promise on all the hills and 
blossoms made the valleys bridal. He was 
‘sonable young man. He cherished a gen- 
val faith in human nature; but his passionate 
Het was pledged to two realities with real 
he to them—New York and the-Canal. To 
‘lese cults a third was added in the course of 
€summer. He fell in love with Annie Pearl 
mes, of 18 Hopkins Street, Granville. 

anie Pearl Jones was a mine boss’ daughter, 
id Edward settled to running dynamos in an 
‘Aderground power house of a coal mine. Her 
-oks, his up-to-dateness, sheer youth and sum- 
“Moonlight and propinquity—he boarded 
-Tound the corner—made the match. They were 
ied in August, deeply in love. They furnished a 
all, plain, rented house. They began to cut large slices 
the future and butter them and eat them. 


d discovered that everything womenkind did had 
ndmothers’ customs in it, even to curtaining or 
aining a window with muslin; and all the other 
watched to make each sister toe the traditional 


and steered by yanking thelever round by hand. I watched 
the channel and gave him signals by kicking his port and 
starboard feet. It was hard on Doe, but we were desper- 
ate. If we could only get that engine into health again we 
could fix the rope while running and lose no precious time. 

A noisome odor arose. Greene sniffed suspiciously. He 
laid his hand on the engine cylinder and took it away right 
off with a yell. The engine was hot enough to fry eggs. 
Greene looked over the side of the boat and gave a whoop 
of despair. Not a drop of water was coming fromthe pump. 

Weran to shore and tied up, smothered in gloom, all but 
Doc, who crawled out from his kennel under the stern 
looking almost happy and began to straighten out his 
warped frame. Greene took the pump apart and probed 
and primed and probed and blew into the intake hose until 
he swelled visibly. Nothing happened. Far under the 
boat was the water intake and something had got into it. 
For the want of a fifteen-cent brass screen we were lost. 
Fifteen-cent screens are now as bad as horseshoe nails for 
upsetting men and nations. ‘ 

A mile up the river we could see the elevator at Hennepin 
peeping shyly forth from behind a bend. We decided to 
row the Imp up there and haul her out. After that we 
could repair her and go on if we had to run all night and all 
the next day and on until election time. We had two oars 
this trip and Doe paddled. It would almost have been more 
convenient to tie up the boat and haul the village down to 
it. The old-time galley slaves used to complain a good deal 
over their lot; but a galley slave didn’t have to tug on an 
oar that slipped off a home-made oarlock every third time 
and allowed him to sit down hard in a bushel of tools. 

We paddled the Imp along in the swift current and 
finally we found a high bank free from brush. Then Doc 
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Annie Promised. She Would 
Have Promised to Go to Persia 
Tomorrow in a Buckboard 


ritualistic housekeeper. She wouldn’t believe a book or a 
germ or a Government Bulletin on oath. She would sit on 
a bed in a darkened room with glass paperweights in her 
hands whenever it thundered. The worst thing of all, 
Edward observed, when he patiently and systematically 
tried to understand her, was that Annie was a woman. 
Woman, when you come to think of it, is an archaic 
animal, a vessel of the past. 

I omit what Annie Pearl Jones discovered about man 
and Edward: it would not make light reading. Suffice it 
to say that on the twentieth of October, 1909, Mrs. 
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got out and towed us for a ways while we rested. Then we 
rowed some more. Sometimes we won and sometimes the 
current had it all its own way. Ill bet no college eight 
ever finished with tongues hanging farther out than 
ours were when we ran the boat on the gravel beach at 
Hennepin and sat down to pant awhile. 

We sat and rested and looked with dull, fishy eyes on 
quaint old Hennepin. - There was never a more magnifi- 
cent October day, but we weren’t interested in it. We 
were not interested in anything—not even in a steamboat 
that was poking its way up the river—that is, not until she 
whistled for Hennepin and stood in for the landing. Then 
Greene got up and began to hum in a peculiar manner of his. 
It is the exhaust from his brain. Whenever he is thinking 
over eleven thousand revolutions a second you can hear 
that hum. 

The steamer came grandly in and the keel grated not 
fifty feet from us: She was a Government snag-boat, and 
as Greene gazed at those two immense derricks on her 
bows he began to slap himself and whistle. Then he 
jumped out of the boat and made for the steamboat. We 
sat more or less expectant until he finally returned. To 
look at his face one would have imagined that he had just 
been given the State of Illinois for a country home. 

‘All aboard for La Salle,” he grinned; ‘we start in 
fifteen minutes.” 

Which we did. Greene knew the captain, and anyway 
he could talk a strange bulldog into lending him his tail 
for a bell rope. The snag-boat was going up to La Salle to 
get a package of smoking tobacco for the first mate—that’s 
the way they run those Government boats—and anything 
to relieve the monotony was welcome. In fifteen minutes 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Fromlich took a car downtown to the county 
courthouse, was met by her lawyer, and filed 
papers for a cruel and incompatible divorce. 
Then she went home to her mother’s, took off her 
hat, had a cup of strong tea and cried herself 
sick. Everything women do has their grand- 
mothers’ customs cropping up in it. 

Weeks drew on. In Pennsylvania anybody 
not rich or distinguished can get a divorce as 
neat as Reno’s best. Annie Pearl’s little case 
was heard in January. The stereotyped result 
might have been expected, save that old Judge 
Fuld was on the bench. He shillyshallied with 
his power. To Annie Fromlich, who raised sky- 
blue eyes to him, and whose young face crim- 
soned and paled too often to bespeak hopes 
thoroughly embalmed, the judge gave but a 
travesty of justice. She should have alimony 
of five dollars a week; she should be separated 
from her incompatible husband for three months; 
and after that breathing spell the court would, 
if she insisted, go on and grant her an inter- 
locutory decree for a period of one year! 

After this effort the judge adjourned the session 
for luncheon. Annie’s lawyer gathered up his 
papers, snapped a rubber-band on the bundle, 
smiled upon his client with routine courtesy. 

“Too bad, Mrs. Fromlich. He’s very uncer- 
tain on matrimony. And, of course, the law 
allows a wide discretion. He’s the best judge 
in the state on land titles, practically never 
reversed; but for the divorce court he’s just a 
waste of time. We’ll have to do it all over in 
three months now. He hopes couples’ll come 
together. He’s an old man.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” sighed Annie Pearl, 
getting up from her chair. But her knees trem- 
bled and her heart thumped. After all, if—if 
Ned—Oh, if 

But Ned apparently did not. He conceived 
it the part of an up-to-date American husband 
long-sufferingly to permit a few wives to divorce 
him. He should make no overtures, no com- 
plaints, no scandal; and generally accommodate 
himself to circumstances. The proper man 
mustn’t take to drink or run away, because either extreme 
would exaggerate the lady’s importance. He should say 
nothing and pay the lawyer. All these things, then, in the 
strength of his German steadiness, his Irish pride and his 
American up-to-dateness Annie’s husband set himself to 
fulfill. He puzzled Granville terribly. 

Before the settlement of alimony young Mrs. Fromlich 
had gone to work in the silk mill for, finances aside, her 
young body had to earn its sleep in that period of troubled 
mind. After the day in court she kept on for weeks. 
But in March, as days grew longer and spring stirred 
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imperceptibly in the Northern world, a 
great weariness and weakness grew 
uponher. Twicethe spinning machines 
blurred into blackness as Annie 
crumpled to the floor. She was going 
into a decline, she knew. She wouldn’t 
work after this week, not ever again. 
She didn’t care either. It was the 
effect, she was sure, of a broken heart. 

She stayed at home with her mother 
and puckered her smooth brows with 
three days of intense thinking. She 
had no work to do. Finally of an after- 
noon she looked at herself long in the 
tilted glass behind her bureau, did her 
hair three different ways for experi- 
ment, and decided to live. She took 
out a purse from a cubbyhole; it had 
twenty-two dollars in money and seven 
yellow checks. Alimonies, these. 

“Not everybody’s man can write a 
check!’ she exulted for the hundredth 
time. ‘‘There’s some class to Ned. 
How that lawyer-thing sat up and took 
notice when he saw the first one! Day 
and Night Bank too. Ain’t that exactly 
like him!”’ She smiled and sighed. 

The morning paper lay on the bed 
with pre-Easter advertising bourgeon- 
ing large. Fifty-seven dollars in hand 
is a good deal of money. A spruce 
cockrobin, earliest of his family to 
make the fashionable migrations, 
appeared by the pear trees near her 
window-sill. Spring had come! 

“T remember how rattled I was first 
time he gave me one to cash,”’ she con- 
tinued in a low tone. ‘I thought he 
was putting up a game on me to see 
if ’d ask for the money instead and 
show I was green, and give him the 
laugh. But he wasn’t. It’s his way. 
He’s as used to checks as I am to the 
eggbeater, and he’d never think of any- 
body else being different. My, I’d 
never dared go to the bank with one of them in my life if 
Mr. Laval hadn’t been my Sunday-school superintendent 
since I was six.” 

She slipped off her calico dress and turned to hang it on 
its hook on the wall. A thought caught her, arms upraised. 
She moaned and struck her hands to her eyes. 

“Checks! Getting them every week by mail, like they 
were patent-medicine samples! What’s five dollars a week 
when it’s him I want?” 

The room was small and stuffy, the wall paper a wiggly 
horror. Annie Pearl revolted once and for all against the 
renunciations, the disabilities, the sad seclusion implied by 
the shelter of its four walls. She took down her winter suit 
from its hanger. Ned had got it for her before their last 
quarrel in October and had seen her wear it once. 

“T am going,” said Annie, snatching up the newspaper, 
“to have the niftiest spring suit fifty dollars will buy!” 
And she stamped her foot. ‘‘No matter what’s coming, 
I’m going to have folks see me in some thor’ly good clothes, 
and remember it too. The hat I’ll charge.” 

Checks and money she crammed into her purse. Her 
gloves were shabby. She frowned at them and at her 
slender hands. Then with a setting of the teeth she took 
from the bureau her wedding ring. 

“Tl put it on this once,” said she, flushing. ‘‘Down- 
town some of the salesladies have the eyes of a lynx. And 
I won’t have folks thinking and guessing and passing 
remarks on me. The impudent gossips!” 

Downstairs and out went young Mrs. Fromlich, aswirl 
with emotions and the Easter modes. Edward Fitzgibbon, 
had he been there, would have understood the mood 
and loved it. But he was fussing with kilowatts and 
transformers and cut-offs nine hundred feet underground. 


II 


N THE tenth of March Saul Dundridge was made 

assistant electrical engineer at the Parcross Colliery. 
His qualifications were purely social. An intermittent 
alcoholic, of Doric tastes and manners, his high-bred people 
could not tastefully fit him into their Germantown land- 
scape; and as majority stockholders in the Mountain Coal 
Company they sequestrated him in a mine under a grand- 
mother’s maiden name. The career of Saul Dundridge 
matters very briefly to this story. He was a scamp, a 
brute and a fool; but he was a gossip shut up with Ned 
Fromlich ten or eleven hours a day. 

“There’s a strictly man-tailored piece of grass-widow up 
our street,’’ Saul confided to his superior on the third 
morning of their association. ‘I’d like to get in with her. 
Might put a shine on life in this dull burg. What?” 

“Oh,” said Fromlich. 

‘She dresses!”’ stated Saul, lolling on the bench of their 
underground power house and blinking up at the white 
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She Would Sit on a Bed 
With Glass Paperweights in Her 
Hands Whenever it Thundered 


arcs. He made his words pictorial and gloated over them. 
‘Showy kind of lavender cloth. Fits her like a skin too. 
Pretty flossy. I’m glad there’s somebody up here in the 
tall weeds that can rag out like a human of some speed. 
As for skirts in general, I see they 

“Clean that,’’ commanded the engineer, throwing him a 
wrench with excellent aim. “And don’t swill oil over my 
tools again.” 

The prodigal obeyed. But while he swabbed he dis- 
coursed stupidly or grossly of various Eves and various 
apples of knowledge. 

“You don’t say!” 

“Among the rubes, Ned, you’re the nearest thing to a 


live wire yourself that I’ve seen yet. What say you come . 


along with me some evening and see if we can’t get the sign 
from the little hay-queen, eh?” 

“Nope,” the engineer replied crossly. 
’em. Besides, I’m a 

“Her name’s Jones, this girlie. Ever hear of her? 
Father’s a mineworker. Pretty well to do, by the house 
they live in. How d’you think she’d like to have a feller 
from the city for the summer? What?” 

““Why, you plastered skunk!’”’ Fromlich’s lean figure 
overhung the lounger on the bench and Saul instinctively 
raised an arm. ‘‘She wouldn’t look at you! She’s good! 
Good, you slobbering Why, why, I——” He choked 
upon his wrath and astonishment. ‘I know her well,” he 
concluded lamely—‘“‘very well.” 

“All right then,’’ Saul Dundridge assured him hastily. 
“‘T didn’t know. I didn’t say she wasn’t, my good man. 
I just—oh—wondered.” 

“Then you stop wondering, or I’ll just—oh—drop you 
into a magnetic field, with fatal results, my good man.” 

Saul grinned nervously. The whirring dynamos were 
dangerous mysteries, all too handy to the man they obeyed. 

‘Well, all I know is she has wads of money and clothes 
up to the minute,” he explained. ‘“‘I never got a word with 
her. But there’s a pious old Sunday-school widower down 
in the bank here that’s after her hot foot.” 

“Tt isn’t a bank,” Fromlich corrected absently; 
a branch bank. Laval’s cashier.” 

“T heard she ran away from her husband, or else he ran 
away from her, and she hadn’t been able to get a divorce, 
so I naturally just guessed 4 

“No, you didn’t.”” The voice carried an ominous firm- 
ness. ‘‘Take it from me, thought don’t come natural to 
you at all. I’m going to stop the number two now. And 
the only natural thing for you'll be to lie on your back 
between her and four and polish up everything you see till 
I can’t rub a streak off the metal anywhere. She needs 
it and you need it.” 

“Oh, come now! It’s dangerous. That’s no way to 
treat a fellow. I mentioned the grass widow, but I ——” 


“T don’t want 


“only 
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“You didn’t,” Edward Fitzgibbo 
assured him coldly. ‘‘You’ve bee! 
snoring. Took too much of that dor 
of yours. But you’re under my order, 
and you’re—to—clean—number two, | 

“With what?”’ Saul whimpered. “ 
don’t know how. Say! How can]? 

“With cotton waste.” Gravely tl 
engineer kicked his helper; and durir 
the rest of the afternoon communicat¢ 
with him chiefly by these elementar 
but informative gestures. 

For five hours a person of patra | 
blood lay under the machiner) 
swearing and swabbing to serve o 
his sentence. 

But the ridiculous tawdry conve 
sation had its reactions. Fromlic 
shake himself free as he might, cou 
not be rid of the specter of pious M 
Laval, the widower cashier, goi), 
courting in Woodhull Jones’ fro’ 
parlor. A sneaking yellow cur of je. 
ousy tagged at Edward’s heels. } 
could not but remember that bo 
Laval and Annie were pious conser 
atives, born and bred. A mere ed 
cated, enlightened, modern New York | 
like himself couldn’t predict what th. 
kind of people might do. 

As for the blabbing Saul he grinne 
He had five dollars in his pocket. 

After work that Monday he heto | 
him to a florist’s shop and sent ros 
In his Dundridge-chrysalis he had 
cards, so that the flowers went anor 
mously; but above the street a 
number of the address he scribbl 
shakily in leadpencil: ‘ Annie.” 


qr 


HE humble-pie that Annie Pe 

had in preparation for her ov 
eating received its top crust the e 
ning when three dozen pale pink ro;|_ 
were delivered at her father’s house; but by an unfori 
nate series of coincidences she left the bitter dain 
unbaked and uneaten. 

In the first place, with thirty-five of the roses in an 1 
English pitcher and one at her breast she sat that event | 
in the lamplit parlor with shades not drawn, 
a bunch of lacy nothings, and listened and blushed al 
sighed, and jumped when the doorbell rang. 

“Tt’s ‘ust like him,” she explained to herself as | 
mother went to answer the summons. “Who else woi 
begin with sending greenhouse flowers? He always] 
those grand expensive ways of going at athing. Dearr 
I'll be glad to see him sit down in that chair again a| 
square his shoulders back and look me over and begin| 
fight. I think I’d—Mercy, I’m blushing!” ag 
However, it was a false alarm that time. Mr. Lavallk| 
rung. He stood in the hallway just a minute, with 1 
door open to the splashy rainy darkness of the street, | 
remind Annie that tomorrow evening at seven the Sundi: 
school cantata would rehearse, and if she’d be sure to go 
would call and take her on the ten-of-seven car. : AG 

Annie, from her chair beyond the lamp, promised. i 
would have promised to go to Persia tomorrow in a bu: 
board, if a ready acquiescence tonight would clear tl) 
bothersome old he-sister out of the hall and out of the A d 
before Ned came. And Mr. Laval prosed, excused, | ; 

’ 


gered; dripping trickles on the rug, too, from his rainco 
But finally he went. 

“He did stare,’ thought Annie, twirling her thin 
“I’m afraid I looked excited. Or too happy.” A lit? 
breathless catch of laughter followed and she patted ” 
work. Not for worlds would she look up at those bla) 
rain-beaded street windows! But the wisdom of her grai- 
mothers told Annie Fromlich that at any minute } 


was going to stride along and look in and see—all laven! 
broadcloth and cream lage and flesh pink flowers—a Vi! 
pretty wife. I 2 

However, he never came. al 

The code of her grandmothers bade her weep toni 
and tomorrow be dreadfully, tormentingly nice to 80° 
other man. As for explaining the flowers and Ned, db 
Ned’s not coming, it didn’t. The code always had fai! 
on Ned-isms so far. 

If Monday had been bad, Tuesday was worse. Cant 
evening was thoroughly unlucky. The rain had chan ; 
to a wretched spring snowstorm and the Hopkins Str 
car was late and full of people when young Mrs. Fromi?” 
got on at the corner. Mr. Laval was fussily conside e 
of her comfort, and an impudent, staring, downeat-h 
bleary man crowded in after them. ih 
Annie had to go through the evening; but Mr. 


rtation on. He had a horror of divorce and he was so 
viously afraid of being charmed against his principles. 
ne bleary man had got a seat and smirked in an offensive 


Lys 
Then with an awful suddenness Ned Fromlich let go a 
-ap. He nodded to her, raised his hat and bent over the 
abby person. His voice she recognized as absolute black 
ry, though his manner was quietly direct. 
“You dirty snooping spy!’’ was his remark. 
ur corner. You get off with me.” 
And he pulled the bellrope and, shepherding his catch, 
ssed out of the front door. 
The car stopped, jerked on. Annie peered through the 
samy window. Did she, or didn’t she, see two men rolling 
the snow? 
Why on earth——? Oh, but he was splendid, and 
ful, and what would people think if she cried about it 
cht now? Oh, oh, oh! If he fought like that he knew 
w to lovelike that too. And he wasdear. Oh, goodness 
acious! 
The cantata might have been sung by cats for all Annie 
ew or cared. To get home and jam on her wedding ring 
rd, and consult Ned’s photograph, and cry into a pillow 
are all her objectives. And she thought perhaps she’d 
ite him in the morning. Certainly she’d telephone the 
wyer man. There was no sense in getting a divorce when 
vu never felt so married in all your life before! 
The morning postman brought one of those envelopes 
th the lawyer’s business address in the corner, directed 
usual in the lawyer’s handwriting. 
“Just like him, sending them to the office and not to 
e!” exulted young Mrs. Fromlich with a proud smile 
she turned the envelope over and over. ‘‘There’s 
thing common about Ned. If I didn’t want him I 
edn’t have him, see? Strictly business.’”? She ran 
stairs, though not so lightly as she once might, and 
mged the bedroom door. 
“Bless your scratchy old chin!” she said softly to a 
own photograph that had lately migrated from the 
tom washstand drawer to the place of honor behind 
e pincushion. ‘“This’ll be the very last check you give 
e this way by mail, I know that!” 
She unfolded the yellow slip. ‘EH. F. Fromlich.” The 
ar, free, swinging way he signed his name made her heart 
mp. I suppose her grandmothers’ hearts had jumped, 
0, as far back as any of their menfolks learned reading 
d writing—back in the Roundhead days at least. It was 
rt of the racial woman code. 
Ht wasn’t the usual plain alimony check. It was for ten 
ae and it carried trimmings. Right across the top 
argin, in plain English for anybody to read, Edward 
omlich had inscribed an opinion: 
“T see the Lord has sent Deacon Laval courting you. 
3re’s anew bonnet. You must need it.’’ 
The divorcée-presumptive read and read and read 
‘ose baffling lines. She did not weep; and it has always 
en her contention that neither then nor later did she 
ee the document one tear. In fact a quite Fitz- 
bonish temper developed in her almost melted heart. 
“The idea!”’ said Annie Pearl. 
hen she went to the closet, took 
‘wn a bandbox, and tried on 
ith some approval the correct 
itle beehive affair of cream and 
ack that belonged to her Easter 
thes. Yes, it was, It wasa good 
t. She restored it to its place 
d turned again to the study of 
d’s yellow check. 
“Now imagine,” said she to the 
(rrored Annie Pearl, “‘me indors- 
is that lovely thing and poking 
(in the window at poor, scary, 
cl, innocent Laval!” 
She thought again, and came 
sh a great sigh of security to 
ground. “Boo!” said she to 
ward onthe bureau. “Jealous!” 


“‘Here’s 
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V ITH a sapience Ned would 
" not have credited, Annie put 
ay the alimony and waited for 
‘t week’s insult. She knew it 
uld be worse. And it was. 
‘Thate a cold-blooded prig with 
notions.” So Ned had writ- 
He hated only five dollars’ 
th too. 
Next week’s was literary and 
ey Plex as a Baconian cipher: 
Kindly read Taming of the 
>rew, by Shakspere, and imagine 


m ade twenty dollars which 
omlich had in unnegotiable 


““You Dirty Snooping Spy! Here's Your Corner. 


and did much beautiful frothy sewing —a waist or two for 
herself and a dressing jacket, which were worthy of Paris. 
When her lace was all sewed up, of course she might need 
more money. Meantime she sat at home and sewed, and 
often sang like a happy dreamer of dreams. 

But the fourth alimony was too much for the patientest 
daughter of woman. It said: 

“T’m glad I had no children.” 

“Well!” said Annie. “Married in August!” She raged 
and laughed and cried. Oh, the ridiculous stupid! This 
indeed was the limit of his rope. 

She dressed in her prettiest waist and new hat and 
an old brown suit, and went downtown to consult her 
counsel. 

“T know you'll laugh,” she explained, having opened the 
matter. “It’s perfectly horrid and I don’t expect you to 
help it. He’s awfully mean to do so, even if he is smart, 
because I’m too ashamed for anything to cash’em. And 
there are lots of things I want twenty-five dollars for, 
you know.” 

“T’ve seen them already, Mrs. Fromlich,” her adviser 
assured her with a veneer of professional gravity thinly 
hiding his amusement. ‘You forget they come through 
my hands. I can’t say I liked the form. But unless my 
client took some notice of the irregularity I’d not feel that 
I could approach Mr. Fromlich.” 

“Well,” said Annie, “the question is, How can we get at 
him? I don’t know what’ll be on next week’s if we don’t 
do something to stop him. Ned’s different from other 
people. He takes short-cuts to things, and they startle 
you, they’re so short. J never see him nowadays.” 

“Pll look him up if you wish,” said the gentleman 
mildly. 

“Oh, no! You wouldn’t do at all! I mean I know him 
as well as anybody does—and that’s not very well either — 
and I’m sure he’d just drop you down a shaft or something 
for interfering, and that’d be murder, and everything 
would go from bad to worse.’’ Annie paused to take 
breath after this climax. Then, blue eyes very wistiul, she 
inquired: ‘‘Couldn’t you get him up before that old judge 
that didn’t give me my divorce last winter? He was such 
a sensible man!” 

“‘Per-haps,” said the attorney, diving into his waste- 
basket for an elusive and long-sought article that he never 
found. 

“Tf I was here, and the judge and you, I think between 
us we might bring him to reason.” 

“T’ll do what I can,” said he, coming upright with a 
grave face, “‘to cite him in contempt. Maybe I can. 
Judge Fuld’s sitting now. And if I can get the summons 
how would day after tomorrow suit you, say at four in the 
afternoon?” 

“T’ll get here,’ said this most naive of clients. 
indeed I’llcome! But are you sure he will?” 

“Not sure; hopeful. The judge has rather—rather 
unusual notions of the marriage contract, fortunately. Ill 
telephone you. And, meantime, I shall need the offensive 
communications to show the judge. I suppose you’d 
rather not indorse them? If you cared to I could give you 
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the money, submit them to him, and put them through my 
own account here in a bank where you are not known.” 

Annie Pearl shook her head. Banks were a terra 
incognita to her; but in all tangled trails of discretion, 
taste, business, delicacy, dress, deportment and absvract 
ethics she steered her way by one fixed star. 

“Ned wouldn’t like it,’”’ she said with finality. ‘‘He’s— 
he’s strict and—awfully old-fashioned about some things. 
Never mind the money. And thanks, just the same.” 


Vv 


O MAN in a bitterer, blacker humor than E. F. From- 
lich ever lost a perfectly good ten hours to dawdle 
through an entire day in the East Courtroom. He was 
told to come at nine and he came. An Italian blackhander 
was suing an Italian saloonkeeper for libel, and getting the 
worst of his own testimony in a long, stupid bilingual case. 
No human being, not even the worn, fat old judge, could 
be interested in the jib-jabber. Nor could Fromlich 
engross himself in any profitable thinking. 

Annie was not on deck. Things went duller and duller. 

At a quarter to five finally there was a bustle. The jury 
retired. The legal machinery began to grind. The judge 
said this and that in a thin, husky old voice inaudi- 
ble beyond the immediate circle round him. People 
went and came. A sheriff or tipstaff or janitor came 
miraculously straight to Edward and called him by name. 

«  , . Inhis chambers—now—adjournment—a con- 
tempt,” sputtered this person rapidly. ‘‘This way, please. 
Judge presently —wait.”’ 

Fromlich entered, and with a sigh of relief shut out the 
Common Pleas beyond a solid door. It was a small room, 
plain, with low coloring; there were some chairs, a table, 
books. The books comforted Edward. He made toward 
the cases. But—it was Annie, of course. 

In a lacy waist and a cream-colored hat with black on it 
Annie Pearl sat behind a table. She looked up, smiled, 
flushed faintly; considering that this life is a tragedy she 
looked altogether too established in content and peace. 

“Well!”? spoke Ned, advancing haughtily, derby hat 
in hand; “have you been keeping me down here all 
afternoon?” 

“Have you been keeping me?”’ queried she, not unskill- 
fully. “I’ve been here forever, expecting the judge would 
come in. Where were you?” 

Fromlich brushed that aside with an impatient motion. 
He stared at her through narrowed lids; and though all 
pasts were, in principle, “‘dead ones,’’ he could not but 
approve in retrospect his taste of eleven months ago. In 
fact, Annie was prettier and sweeter than when he met her 
last May. Blue her eyes were, blue to dream of; and with 
a new look in them, too, as if she knew some baffling secret 
that he didn’t. Confound it, that wasn’t the way a near- 
divorced wife ought to look at a modern enlightened 
American whom she’d tried and found incompatible! 

““Those were horrid, those checks,” said Mother Eve, 
stealing his lawful advantage of the grievance. “TI really 
needed the money, Ned, to buy some things; but of course 
I’d never cash them. You knew I wouldn’t. I hate to 
think you put all that money into 
them. Can’t you get it back?” 

“Money back?” he vociferated. 

“Yes. Can’t you?” 

“Why not ask Laval to cash 
7em?’? 

“That’s impossible and bad 
manners,” she assured him gently. 
“The poor old ninnypinny, he’d 
be about scandalized to his death! 
You don’t need him for a stalking- 
horse, Ned Fromlich, if you want 
to quarrel with me.” 

Edward knew it was true. ‘All 
right about that then, Annie,’”’ he 
assented. 

And here ended the gossip-motif, 
introduced for the first time into 
their major theme by Saul Dun- 
dridge down in the dynamo room 
the twelfth of March. 

“Say,” the girl’s voice con- 
tinued, ‘“‘are you happier without 
me really? Are you, for sure?” 

“T don’t matter.” 

She waited. 

“Never mind me,” elucidated 
theman. “I don’t count, far as 
this thing goes. You’re the one 
to be suited. I guess I can take 
my medicine as it comes along. 
You look out for yourself. I—I’m 
sorry I made a hash of —this year. 
You’re so young.” 

“For what?” 

“Young to marry. I guess any 
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hard as I did could have rushed 
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wanted to build a house—to build a home, as the 

real-estate advertisements put it. He had plans 
drawn by an architect and got bids for its construction in 
permanent and fireproof material. When he received the 
amounts he wasshocked. ‘‘That is half as much again as I 
have allowed!” he cried. So it was decided to build in 
cheaper construction and “‘ by day’s labor,’”’ with the direct 
supervision of the author’s family, thus saving the con- 
tractor’s profit. When the house was finished—and it was 
very attractive, even though it would never be a family 
homestead because it would hardly last long enough for 
that—and the famous author was happily ensconced he 
was asked: “And was the house built for your original 
allowance?” ‘‘Half of it was!’’ replied the famous author. 

Now is the time of year when every man who has dreams 
of building a home, encouraged thereto by a swarm of 
little magazines, begins to plan to beat the building game. 
If he tries it he will be lucky to do as well as the hero of our 
opening tale. Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
however, and a new home-builder is born every minute. 

A highminded gentleman bought some land from other 
very honorable gentlemen who were developing a highly 
restricted community where they owned their own homes. 
They were also backing a building company to erect 
houses on it, and they patronized a talented and appar- 
ently reputable architect who had drawn the plans for 
most of the houses. The first-named gentleman thought 
he couldn’t do better than accept their recommendation of 
their building company and pet architect, especially as 
these latter were willing to build just the house he wanted 
at a price he could afford to pay. It was to be built for the 
cost of materials and labor plus a specified percentage, but 
was not to exceed a certain sum. He didn’t scrutinize 
the exact terms of this guaranty very closely, perhaps; but 
then the plans had been very carefully worked out, and 
by this time they were all friends and he and his wife had 
been charmingly welcomed by the little community. 

When the house was well under way, however, and some 
of the material going into it seemed to the owner very 
defective, the architect didn’t get round to insisting that 
the contractor should replace it. And when the cost of the 
house ran up and up, many thousands over the original 
estimate, there seemed to be no way of exacting satisfac- 
tion. The contractor appealed to the architect, and the 
architect simply faded away. And the original honorable 
gentlemen of the select community—why, he couldn’t 
sue them; not if he expected to live there, anyway. 


()e« upon a time there was a famous author who’ 


How the Canniest Men are Caught 


N THE end the highminded gentleman who had been 
above suspecting his new friends, realizing that his 
guaranty was nothing more than a gentleman’s agreement 
and unable to keep the house which had run him deeply into 
debt, made arrangements to sell. An expert whom he called 
in found that the house was really worth nearly what he had 
paid for it. He had not been cheated, except into under- 
taking a proposition twice as costly as he could afford. 
His own lack of experience had prevented his recognizing 
as a forty-thousand-dollar house what had been promised to 
him for twenty thousand. He had taken an unsupported 
estimate seriously, without investigating the business 
reliability of either architect or contractors. 

There is just one way to beat the building game, but 
that is a way which the canny American consistently 
refuses to take. He has heard plenty of such tales as 
those above, but he is perfectly sure that no one is going to 
get the better of him—rather the other way about. And it 
is just the canny American who is stung worst. A very 
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astute real-estate man in a Western city decided to build a 
large house for himself on some land he owned. He was 
determined to have a house of a certain size and of a cer- 
tain excellent and solid type of construction, but not to 
spend too much money for it. None of your extravagant 
commissions for him! So he found a young architect who 
was willing to shade his percentage a good bit, and who 
worked very hard indeed to simplify details and cut down 
all non-essentials, though keeping all the other points 
demanded. The specifications were duly drawn up by the 
young architect and sent out for bids. The result was 
curious. One very well-known builder declined to put ina 
figure, without comment. Another reputable contractor 
put in a bid much higher than the owner proposed to go, 
but intimated politely that he hardly hoped to do business 
with him ‘‘under those specifications.” Two or three 
other obscure firms, who had pressed for the opportunity, 
bid somewhere near the owner’s ultimatum. 

The astute real-estate man thought he was making a good 
bargain in taking up with the low bidder; but from that 
day to the present the job has been in hot water. The 
principal sufferer has been the architect; for when the 
owner has clamored at something he didn’t like about 
the house the contractor has retorted: “‘Not called for 
by the specifications!” or ‘‘ Nothing in the specifications to 
forbid that!’’ And there wasn’t. The experienced firms 
had seen that you could “drive a coach and six” through 
the loosely drawn specifications of the young architect, 
and that an irresponsible contractor would certainly 
greatly underbid them and then do shoddy work to his 
heart’s content. Honestly built—the only way they were 
willing to work—the house would have cost more than the 
owner would pay; so they let it alone. In the end the 
owner will probably blackguard the architect, get into a 
lawsuit with the contractor—which he will lose—and 
start all over again; but he will deserve his troubles. 

A prosperous business man and his wife proposed to 
build a large house in which to end their days. It was to 
be a real home in their old home town, and was to be 
“just as she wanted it.”” They, too, had a young architect, 
who was obliging and conscientious. They, too, wanted 
to build a sixty-thousand-dollar house for forty thousand 
dollars. They were much more businesslike, however; 
they made none of the mistakes just chronicled. They 
found a contractor, with a high reputation for skill and 
honesty, who was needing work and willing to meet them 
halfway. The specifications were properly drawn— 
partly, to be sure, because the builder wanted “‘to do a fine 
job” and worked with the architect to get the best con- 
struction for the least money; but the owners insisted on 
a very low figure for the house—so low that it covered 
practically the bare cost of the job. The builder had no 
intention of dropping the standard of his work; but he 
foresaw that human nature, as he had observed it in the 
somewhat autocratic pair, would work on his side. He 
made it clear to them that all details must be exactly what 
they wanted before signing the contract;' that changes or 
extras could be inserted only on order signed by both owner 
and architect, for a sum specified in each order. Neverthe- 
less, as the house developed, the prospective mistress saw 
innumerable improvements possible. She would have 
them all. She did not like the extra charges, to be sure; 
but, as it turned out, the ‘‘extras” she authorized were 
the only source of profit to the builder. 

On the whole, it may be said that these home-builders 
did well. They got exactly what they wanted, in good 
construction, at a fair price; but the incident shows the 


a 
difficulties under which the conscientious builder—an 
there are a few—suffers. Failing the extras, he could hay 
either lost money on the work or refused to take it at tha! 
figure. The owners then doubtless would have closed wit) 
a less responsible firm, who would have “skinned the job’ 
to make their profit. If these home-builders had been will 
ing to trust their architect and builder—as at heart the} 
really did—they could have got the same results with les 
friction by building their house at ‘‘cost plus percentage, 
which usually implies the right to make changes withou 
extra charge. ai 
Under the present system of letting contracts, th) 
architect prepares plans, including working plans an) 
detailed specifications for the work; these plans and | 
fications are submitted to a group of building contractors— _ 
sometimes as many as twelve to twenty. Some of these ar 
probably well known in that particular architect’s office| 
some are known to the owner; some have asked, eithe 
from owner or architect, the privilege of bidding. S| 
The common custom is to bid a certain lump sum, whic’ 
represents the estimated cost to the contractor plus hi| 
margin for profit. Sometimes he figures on doing all th 
work himself; but he usually has obtained bids for speci: 
parts of the work from subcontractors—such as for th) 
heating, plumbing, electric-lighting, hardwood floors, paint 
ing, and so on. In an elaborate house the ramification 
may be more minute. These subcontractors’ bids repre 
sent some elements in his cost; to them will be added a’ 
the work done by his own workmen, and the propo) 
tionate office and traveling expenses. This lump-sur } 
form of contract, however, is not invariable. a 


The Pressure on the Builder | 
je form is the cost-plus-percentage conta ; 


which the architect’s part is the same but the contr 
tor does the work for its cost to him plus a percentage on th — 
. 


cost, varying from seven and a half to fifteen per cent. I 
this case, of course, the owner is supposed to be furnish 
with complete vouchers for all expenditures. A variatio ‘ 
on the cost plus percentage, much in vogue among simpl’ 
minded owners, is the day’s-work plan, by which the owne ; 
pays, through the contractor, for the labor and materia. J 
employed, plus ten per cent on the cost of the latter. | 

The objection to the old lump-sum form of conta 
of course, that it offers a premium on ‘“‘skinning the job. 
Some contractor will surprise and delight the owner wit 
low bid, thus securing the contract—unless the architec 
objects—trusting to his own devious methods to wre 
profit from construction as cheap as he can get the arch 
tect to accept. The casual wanderer in these fields Wi 
say at once “the dishonest contractor’ will do this; bt 
in truth it has become almost an understood procedure 1 
the trade, forced upon the contractor by the owner’s us 
insistence on giving the work to the lowest bidder, and b- ; 
the architect’s tendency to plan a house more elaborat 
than can be well built for the appropriation. The tendenc| 
of the contractor to get below the specifications when le 
can and the consequent necessity for coercion and poli a 
work on the part of the architect are absolutely logic! — 
results. The contractor is always working, though tl — 
architect or his inspector sees only part of what is going 0 

It is pretty well understood that, even with the mos 
careful specifications and the most rigid attitude on th 
part of the architect, the contractor can cheat if he wani 
to. Some dissatisfied owners are inclined to suspect t 


architects—or practically none; but there are innumera 
weak-kneed ones. Plenty of artistic temperamen' 


i nal . , 

or less shoddy work rather than fight it out 
ustering contractor. And they, of course, reflect 
th that it is all the owner’s fault, anyway, because 
‘wanting to get a big house in return for a small 


’ eat objection to the cost-plus-percentage contract 
e mind of the layman is his expectation that the irre- 
nsible contractor will run up the cost in order to increase 
; percentage. This, however, is what happens least 
In this case the contractor is not forced, as under 
ao contract, to get his profit as it were by 
tealth. It is presumed that he will be allowed by the 
wwner a fair price for good work. 
This understanding, however, opens the door to certain 
‘customs which generally prevail, though not among 
e firms of highest grade. In the first place, costs are 
m returned to the owner as original vouchers. It is 
r the habit of the contractor to “put in a state- 
in which materials and labor are set down at a 
price indeed, but not exactly what the contractor 


Exactly the same practice is followed in the day’s-work 
orm, where the owner pays for materials and labor 
ing to the contractor’s accounts. The latter, how- 
has probably hired these workmen at a price giving 
a profit of twenty-five to thirty-three per cent on their 
yages; and is getting his regular discounts from the 
naterial men besides. 

The only thoroughly straight and satisfactory arrange- 
aent, under the cost-plus-percentage form of contract, is 
o have it clearly understood whether or not the contractor 
3 giving the owner the benefit of all his discounts. If he 
grees to doso he buys the materials—as the owner could not 
uy them—pays for them, and sends the owner the original 
oucher from the man who got the money—not a copy. 
fe also turns in the original timesheet —or labor payroll — 
igned either by the laborers themselves or by the foreman 
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boudoir of Constance Joy, every 
ather on her lavender hat 
quiver with indignation. “What 
lo you think!” she demanded. 
Johnny Gamble’s lost his million dollars!” 
Constance, nursing a pale-faced headache, 
ad been reclining on the couch at the side of 
bouquet of roses four feet across; but now 
he sat straight up and smiled, and the 
parkle that had been absent for days came 
ack into her eyes. 

“No!” she exclaimed. “Really, has he?” 
Polly regarded her in amazement. “You 


Pens PARSONS burst into the 


,’ confessed Constance, and breaking 

of the big red roses she arose, sur- 

1 herself in the glass, tried the effect of 

unst her dark hair and finally pinned it 

2 sing gown. 

ly plumped into a big rocking-chair to 

er indignation. 

on’t see anything to giggle at!” she 

“Johnny Gamble’s a friend of 

’m going home.” 

nt, Polly,’’ laughed Constance. 
his is one of Johnny’s roses;”’ and 

ve it an extra touch—really a quite 

mate one. 

all mussed up in my mind,” com- 

Polly in a maze of perplexity. 

iny Gamble made a million dollars so 
ask you to throw away your million 
yhim, and you were so tickled with 

hat you kept score for him.” 

ce smiled irritatingly. 

t score because it was fun. He 

me why he wanted the money.” 

may look like a Miss Innocence, but 

‘that much,” accused Polly. 

ae but she sat down by 
gn. 

1 you the truth, Polly, I did suspect 
nitte 


weaae 
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you liked it,’”’ asserted Polly. 
e flushed a little more deeply. 
flattering,” she acknowledged; 
Polly, it brought me into a most 
osition. At the Courtneys’ 


hiv 
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and timekeeper on the job, showing hours of labor and rate 
of payment for each man. He may also make an agreed- 
upon charge for office work, personal expenses, and so on— 
either a fixed sum or a small percentage charge. When this 
plan is fully lived up to it is the ideal one, both for owner 
and builder, reducing the possibility of disputes to a mini- 
mum and insuring, as no other does, a good quality of 
work. When it is combined with the stipulation of an 
“upset price,’ beyond which the contractor must meet all 
costs, it would seem that the owner is absolutely protected. 

Some architects occasionally recommend the plan of 
several separate contracts, let on a competitive basis, for 
carpenter work, masonry, plastering, painting, and so on, 
with the idea of saving the general contractor’s profit on 
these contracts; but this expectation is mostly illusory. In 
the first place, this method of building requires a highly 
competent and well-salaried clerk-of-the-works, who must 
carefully watch all operations; and the continual disputes 
as to responsibility and mutual interference between differ- 
ent contractors, with the consequent loss of time, usually 
eat up the rest of the saving. 

Moreover, it is highly probable that even the competi- 
tive bids given to an owner are appreciably higher than a 
general contractor could obtain, the separate contractors 
anticipating the usual conflicts as to time, and so on, and 
recouping themselves in advance. Any one who has had to 
adjudicate between dawdling painters who said they were 
waiting for the plasterers to finish, and plasterers who 
in turn accused carpenters of keeping them back, and car- 
penters who “‘couldn’t set the trim until it was painted,’ 
knows the evil possibilities of this situation. If the owner 
is prepared to spend all his own time on the job, to ward 
off every possibility of confusion in the order of operations, 
he may come out all right; but, unless building is for him 
a pastime for his leisure, this will hardly be possible. 

Some one whispers: “There are people now who will do 
all the architect’s work and the building and furnishing 
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“T Don’t See Anything to 


Giggle At! Johnny Gamble’s 


a Friend of Mine’’ 
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for you at a sum you settle on beforehand. Is that not to 
beat the building game?”’ Well, it depends on what you 
want and on how much you have to spend, for such an 
arrangement requires a pretty large investment. 

The method is usually this: The plans are the work of 
some young architect at wholesale rates—usually not bad; 
never very good. The building is fairly well done—usually 
turned in at about cost. The profit on the affair to the 
firm is in the decorations, including the furniture, which in 
such houses always turns out to be excessive in quantity on 
the persuasions of the salesmen, and is, of course, provided 
at a profit of anywhere from fifty to five hundred per cent. 

The decorator in these days is as much overpaid as the 
architect, with his beggarly six to ten per cent, is under- 
paid, and on a transaction involving a house and its con- 
tents he can reap a handsome profit on the whole from the 
decorations alone, provided there are enough of them. 
For people who don’t object to upholstery and have no 
particular individual tastes, the method seems a fairly good 
one, and at least involves no chance of such difficulties 
as I have related above; but it is not often followed by 
people of simple or severe tastes in interiors, and we may 
consider this rather a way of evading the building game 
than of playing it. 

As for the people who are rash enough to think they can 
build without an architect, they do not, to my mind, 
deserve all the sympathy they get. Of course, with a set 
of stock building plans and a builder of supernal honesty, 
they may not go so far wrong; but the second ingredient 
in the combination is the important one. The difficulty 
about such building plans, accompanied by estimates, is 
that the specifications are so loose that the poorest work 
will meet them—thus accounting for the estimates! 

A lady in an Eastern city found in one of the magazines 
a prize design for a charming house, drawn “to cost not 
over seven thousand dollars.” To her surprise and joy she 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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NNY GAMBLE PUTS IN THE BUSIEST DAY OF HIS LIFE 


house-party I overheard Mr. Court- 
ney tell his wife that Mr. Gamble was 
making a million dollars in order to 
marry me; and Johnny was with me 
at the time!” 

The hint of a twinkle appeared in Polly’s 
indignant eyes as she began to comprehend 
the true state of affairs. ‘‘Suppose he did?” 
she demanded. ‘Everybody knew it.” 

Constance immediately took possession of 
the indignation and made it her own. 

““They had no business to know it!” 

Polly smiled. 

“Every place I went that day I heard the 
same thing,’ continued Constance much 
aggrieved—‘“‘ Johnny Gamble’s million, and 
me, and Gresham, and the million dollars I 
would have to forfeit if I didn’t marry Paul. 
It was million, million, wherever I turned!” 

“The million-dollar bride,’”’ laughed Polly. 

“Don’t!” cried Constance. ‘Please don’t, 
Polly! You’ve done quite enough. Evenyou 
came to me out there that day to tell me that 
now Johnny had made his million and was 
coming to propose to me. Why, you knew 
it before I did.” 

“I’m sorry I found it out,” apologized 
Polly. “‘I got it from Loring.” 

“Why didn’t you say that it was Loring 
who told you?”’ demanded Constance, dis- 
posed now to be indignant at everything. 

“‘T didn’t know you were jealous,” retorted 
Polly. 

‘Jealous!’ exclaimed Constance. ‘‘ Why, 
Johnny wasn’t even civil to any other girl.” 

Polly smiled knowingly. 

“Then why did you quarrel with him?” 

“T didn’t,’’ denied Constance. ‘‘He came 
the minute you left and I’d have objected if 
he had proposed then, so I went away. He 
dropped his straw hat, and it rolled after me 
and nearly touched me. He dropped it every 
time I saw him that day. Also he added the 
final indignity—I overheard him tell Mr. 
Courtney that he intended to marry me 
whether I liked it or not. Now, Polly, seri- 
ously, what would you have done if anything 
like that had happened to you?” 

Polly waited to gain her self-control. 
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“T’d have taken the hat away 
from him,’’ she declared. 

Constance smiled once more. 

“T didn’t think of that,’ she 
admitted. 

“No, and instead here’s what 
you’ve done,” Polly pointed out to 
her: ‘You turned Johnny loose to 
look after himself, and he isn’t 
capable of it since he fell in love; 
so for the past two weeks he’s 
been as savage as any ordinary 
business man. That’s one thing. 
For another, you’ve made yourself 
sick just pining and grieving for a 
sight of Johnny Gamble.” 

“‘T haven’t!” indignantly denied 
Constance, and to prove that asser- 
tion her eyes filled with tears. She 
covered them with her handkerchief 
and Polly petted her, and they both 
felt better. “I think I’ll dress,” 
declared Constance after she had 
been thus refreshed. ‘‘My head- 
ache’s much improved and I think 
I’d like to go somewhere.” She 
hesitated a moment. 

“You know the crowd was to 
have gathered here to join Court- 
ney’s Decoration Day party this 
afternoon,’ she added. 

“Yes, [remember that,’ retorted 
Polly; “but I didn’t like to rub it 
in. Shall I call up everybody and tell them it’s on again?” 

“Please,” implored Constance; “‘and, Polly ——’”’ 

[a3 Yes? 9 

“Tell Johnny to bring his Baltimore straw hat.” 
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OU have your nerve to come to me,” said Johnny 

Gamble to his old-time partner, as that eyebrowless 
young man sat himself comfortably in Johnny’s favorite 
leather armchair. 

““There’s nobody else to go to,” explained Collaton, 
with an attempt at jauntiness. ‘‘I’m dead broke, and 
if I don’t have two thousand dollars tomorrow I’ll quite 
likely be pinched.” 

‘‘T’m jealous,” stated Johnny. 
it myself.”’ 

“‘T’ve been expecting you to,’”’ acknowledged Collaton. 
“‘That’s one of the reasons I came to you.” 

“T admire you,” observed Johnny dryly. ‘‘You bled 
me for two years on our Western irrigation attempt. 
When I stopped that leak you cooked up a scheme with 
Abraham Jacobs to forge notes for money supposed to 
have been loaned you to carry on the work out there. 
Jacobs brought suit, you confessed judgment, and attach- 
ments were brought against the only live member of the 
partnership. That was me; and I paid, like a sucker, 
rather than lose my business standing. Just to fix me so 
T wouldn’t have the chance of a rabbit you lost the Gamble- 
Collaton books. Yet you have the ingrowing gall to come 
and tell me you’re broke.” 

“Well, it’s the truth,”’ defended Collaton. ‘Look here, 
Johnny; I’ve heard that you made a lot of money in the 
last few weeks, but you haven’t had any more attachments 
against you, have you?” 

“You bet I haven’t,’”’ returned Johnny savagely. “I’ve 
been waiting for just one more attempt, and then I 
intended ——” 

“T know,” interrupted Collaton. ‘‘You intended to 
beat Gresham and Jacobs and me to a pulp; and then 
have us pinched for grand larceny, and try to dig up the 
evidence at the trial.” 

“Well, something like that,’’ admitted Johnny witha grin. 

“T knew it,’”’ corroborated Collaton. ‘‘I told them when 
to stop.” 

*‘T guess you'll be a good witness,”’ surmised Johnny. 
“How deep were you in on this Birchard deal? How much 
did you get?” 

“Did Gresham and Birchard pull something?” inquired 
Collaton with such acute interest that Johnny felt sure 
he had taken no part in that swindle. 

‘Well, yes,” agreed Johnny with a wince, as he thought 
of his lost million. ‘‘They did pull a little trick. Did you 
know Birchard very well?” 

“T wouldn’t say what I know about Birchard except on 
a witness-stand,”’ chuckled Collaton; ‘‘but I can tell you 
this much: if he got anything, throw it a goodby kiss; 
for he can rub himself out better than any man I ever saw. 
He’s practiced hiding till he doesn’t know himself where 
he is half of the time.” 

“T’ve passed him up,” stated Johnny. “The only 
people I’m after are Gresham and Jacobs and you.” 

“T wonder if you wouldn’t pin a medal on one of us 
if he’d give you the other two,” conjectured Collaton, 
smoothing his freckled cheek and studying Johnny with 
his head on one side. 
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“T had intended to do 
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“Dolly, I’ll Bring One if I Have to 
Go to Baltimore to Get It’’ 


“We're not coining medals this year,’’ declared Ji ohnny; 
“but if it’s you you're talking about, and you'll give me 
Gresham and Jacobs, I'll promise you a chance to stand 
outside the bars and look in at them.” 

“Tt’s a bet,” decided Collaton promptly. “I split up 
with Gresham two or three weeks ago at Coney Island, 
when he wanted me to go in on a big scheme against you, 
and I suppose it was this Birchard stunt. I told him I’d 
had enough. Your money began to look troublesome to 
me. That was the day you were down there with the girl.” 

“There’s no girl in this,” warned Johnny. ‘Now tell 
me just what you can do.” 

“Will you wipe me off the slate?” 

‘Clean as a whistle,’ promised Johnny. “If my lawyer 
lets you be convicted I’ll go to jail in your place.” 

“It’s like getting over-change by mistake,” gratefully 
returned Collaton. ‘I’m tired of the game, Johnny, andif I 
can get out of this I’ll stay straight the balance of my life.” 

“You'll die in the top tier, with the penitentiary 
chaplain writing your farewell letters,” prophesied Johnny. 
“What did you say you could do?”’ 

“Well, I can incriminate not only Jacobs but Gresham 
in those phoney attachments, and I can hand you the 
Gamble-Collaton books,” set forth Collaton. ‘“‘Gresham 
got them away from me to take care of and then held them 
over me as a threat; but I got them back yesterday by 
offering to pound his head off. He’s a bigger coward than 
ibis” 

““How much money did you say you wanted?” inquired 
Johnny. 

“Five thousand,”’ 

“You said two.” 

“‘T have to have two and I need the rest. I thought 
maybe I could sell you my interest in The Gamble-Collaton 
Irrigation Company. There’s several thousand acres of 
land out there, you know.” é 

“‘T haven’t laid a finger on you yet,”’ Johnny reminded 
him; ‘‘but if you make another offer to sell me that land 
I don’t know how I'll stand the strain.” 

“Well, say you give me the money for fun then,” 
amended Collaton. “I didn’t know anything about this 
Birchard deal, but since you’ve mentioned it I can piece 
together a lot of things that mean something now. I'll 
help you chase that down, and you can afford to spare me 
five thousand. Why, Johnny, I’m a poor sucker that has 
made the unfortunate financial mistake of being crooked; 
and you're the luckiest cuss in the world. To begin with, 
you're square; and that’s the biggest stroke of luck that 
can happen. Everybody likes you, you’re a swift money- 
maker, and you’ve got a girl—now don’t get chesty—that 
would make any man go out and chew bulldogs.” 

Johnny reflected over that statement and turned a 
trifle bitter. He had no million dollars; he had no friends; 
he had no girl! He contemplated calling the police. 

The telephone bell rang. 

“Hello, Polly,” he said vigorously into the interrupting 
instrument, and then Collaton, watching him anxiously, 
saw his face light up like a Mardi Gras illumination. 
“Bring my Baltimore straw hat!” jubilated Johnny. 
“Polly, Pll bring one if I have to go to Baltimore to get 

it.” He paused, and the transmitter in front of his face 
almost glistened with reflected high-lights. ‘‘Engage- 
ments! For today?” exulted Johnny. “I’m at liberty 
right now. How soon may I come over?” He listened 
again with a widespread grin. Collaton rolled a cigarette 


returned Collaton cheerfully. 
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with black tobacco and b 
paper, lit it and smiled com 
ably. ‘‘Can’t I talk to Constar 
a minute?’”’ implored Johnny, t1 
ing to push in the troublous treme 
stop. “Oh, is she? All right; 
be over in about twenty minut 
No; I won’t make it an hour, Is: 
twenty minutes;’’ and still smi 
with imbecile delight he hung 
the receiver and turned to Coll; 
with a frown. 

“T think I can raise that 
thousand for you,” he decid 
‘‘Now tell me just what you k 
about Gresham and Birchard. 
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R. GRESHAM is eall 
announced Aunt Pattie 
den with some trepidation; — 
Constance, besides being ill, 
not beenin the best of humor dur 
the past two weeks. 
“Paul?”? commented Co Qe. 
with a pleased smile, Sone 
delighted and surprised Aunt Patti 
“T didn’t expect him for ha 
hour,’’ and she completed her 
by adorning herself with a ¢ 
collection of Johnny Gamble’s 
“You are looking your bi 
must say,” admired Aunt P 
after a critical survey, for she was particularly anxi 
about this visit of Paul Gresham’s. a 
“She ought to,” interjected Polly, busy at the telephe 
“that’s the third gown she’s tried.on. She’s expe 
particular company.” 
* Any one besides Paul?” inquired Aunt Pattie, elevat 
her eyebrows. 
“Lots of people, 
she had not exhibited for many days. 
for one.” . 
Aunt Pattie’s countenance underwent an instant chan 
and it was not a change for the better. : 
““Mr. Gamble!” she exclaimed, quite properly shocked 
“T shouldn’t think he’d feel in the humor for social ¢ i) 
just now. He’s lost all his money.” 
“You wouldn’t believe it if you had heard him laugh 
over the ’phone just now when I told him to | 
straw hat,” declared Polly. a ; 
“Who told you the news?” asked Constance, ae | 
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returned Constance with a g: 
“Mr. Ga 


of the answer. 
“Mr. Gresham,” hesitated Aunt Pattie. j 
“I bet he couldn’t keep his face straight,” | 
vindictively charged. 
“You do Mr. Gresham an injustice, Polly,” prot 
Aunt Pattie severely. 
“Tt isn’t possible,” insisted Polly. ‘If it were not gi 
Johnny.” 
“I’m afraid you don’t give him quite enough credit fo 
brains,” said Constance, and giving her roses a deft part 
ing turn she went downstairs to meet Paul Gresham. 
If Aunt Pattie had been pleased by the chang 
Constance, Gresham was delighted. This was the fr 
time she had really beamed upon him since she had mé| 
Johnny Gamble. i 
“Youare always charming,” he observed, taking ple 
in his own gallantry; ‘“‘but today you seem unusual 
“That’s pretty,’ dimpled Constance. “I wan 
look nice today.” 
Mr. Gresham’s self-esteem arose several degrees. 1 
smiled his thanks of her compliment to the appointn 
he had made with her. 
“My call today is rather a formal one,” he told 
smiling, and approaching the important subject ma 
hand directly but quite easily, he thought. “It 
relation to the will of your Aunt Gertrude, which has 
the cause of some embarrassment to us both, and t 
particularly, I fear.” 
“Naturally,’”’ she assented, still smiling however. 
This was easy sailing. Gresham walked over and’ 
the chair nearest her. ; 
“Tt is, of course, unnecessary to discuss the pro 
made by your Aunt Gertrude,” he stated. Even ha 
a will never been written, I am quite sure that the 
would have been the same, and that today, after th 
friendship that I have enjoyed with you, I should be 
you, as I am now, to become my wife,” and taki ng 0 
hand in his he very gracefully kissed it. ‘2 
Constance as gracefully drew it away. 
“You have done your duty very nicely, Mr. Gres 
she said. ‘It must have been as awkward for you 
compelled to make this proposal as it is for me to b 
pelled to refuse it. It would be wicked for us to m 
“You are very harsh,” he managed to protest. 
sure that I should not feel wicked in marrying you.” 
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“Perhaps you haven’t my sort of conscience,”’ answered 

Constance, laughing to conceal her intense hatred and 

contempt of him. 

Gresham, adopting also the light manner of smalltalk, 
laughed with her. 

“Really it wouldn’t be so bad,” he urged. “‘We would 
make a very fair couple when we were averaged. You are 
beautiful and accomplished enough to make up for all the 
deficiencies I may have.” 

“You do say nice things to me,” acknowledged Con- 
stance; ‘“‘but there is one deficiency you have overlooked. 
We do not love each other, and that is fatal to Aunt 
Gertrude’s rather impertinent plans. It renders even a 
discussion of the matter impossible. I cannot marry you 
ever.” 

Gresham’s lips turned dry. 

_ “J believe you really mean that,” he stumbled, unable 
quite to comprehend it. 

“Certainly I do,” she assured him. 

- “But you don’t understand,” he protested. ‘You can’t 
understand or you would at least take time for more 
serious consideration. You are relinquishing your entire 
fortune!” 

_ “Making myself a penniless pauper,” she mocked with a 
light-hearted feeling that some one—description mentally 
evaded—would make a fortune unnecessary. 

“Tt is a million dollars,”’ he insisted. 

- “4 million—that sounds familiar!’’ and she laughed in 
remembrance of her tilt with Polly. 

- Gresham swallowed three separate and very distinct 

times. 

_ “X half interest in that million is mine,”’ he complained. 
“You cannot turn over your share to an absurd charity 
without also throwing mine away. It is not fair.” 

_ “Pair?” repeated Constance. For an instant she felt 
her temper surging, then caught herself and took refuge 
in burlesque. ‘‘The only fair thing about it is that my 
Aunt Gertrude’s will gave her orphaned niece the choice 
between a Title with Riches and Poverty with Freedom,” 
and raising her eyes and hand toward Heaven she started 
to sweep from the room with queenly grace, stifling a 
giggle as she went. 

_ “Wait just a minute,” begged Gresham, suppressing his 
anger. ‘‘We should arrange in some way to keep the 
money. We can, at least, be practical.” 

Constance, whose faculties were not so concentrated as 
his, heard a rustle on the stairs and, glancing out through 
the portiéres into the hall, saw Polly, without her hat, 
hurrying to the front door. The bell had not rung, and 
she divined that Polly, out of the bou- 
doir window, had seen some particular 
company approaching. 

“Tt seems impossible,’ she returned, 
and waited. 

“Not quite,” Gresham assured her 
with a smile. “There is one way we 
could carry out the provisions of your 
aunt’s will and still force no repugnant 
companionship upon you.” 

“T think I see,’’ replied Constance— 
“you mean that we part at the altar,”’ 
and in spite of all her efforts to keep her 
face straight she finally laughed. 

- “Well, I didn’t intend to put it quite 
in that melodramatic way,” resented 
Gresham. 

“Polly wins,’ declared Constance. 

“She bet me a five-pound box of choc- 
olates that you would make that pro- 

posal, but I didn’t really think you 

- would do it.” 

_ “This is too serious a matter for flip- 
pancy,” and Gresham bit his lip. ‘‘The 

plan I suggest is thoroughly sensible.” 

“That’s why I reject it,” stated 

Constance. 

_ Gresham bent his frowning brows 
on the floor. Constance, through the 
| portiéres, saw Polly and Johnny Gamble. 
__ “T think we shall consider the inci- 
dent as closed,” she added hastily, with 
ce desire to have him go out and 
neet Johnny in the hall. 

‘You are making a horrible mistake,”’ 
ham told her, losing his restraint 
Taising his voice. “I think I know 
eason for your relinquishing your 
unt Gertrude’s millionso lightly. You 
to share the million Mr. Gamble 
ilpposed to have made!” 
Constance paled and froze. Despite 
er low opinion of Gresham she had 
e ted this crudity. 

lu may as well dismiss that hope,” 
hly continued—“ Mr. Gamble 


’ 
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Parsons hanging to his coattails. He laid an extremely 
heavy hand on Gresham’s shoulder and turned him round. 

“T want to see you outside!” declared Johnny, husky 
with rage. 

Polly, at the risk of life and limb, placed her ample 
weight between them. 

“Don’t, Johnny!” she implored. ‘‘Don’t! Constance 
doesn’t want any doorstep drama, with all the neighbors 
for audience. Wait till you get him out of sight, and then 
give him an extra one for me!”’ 

Gresham had retired behind a chair. 

“This is no place for a personal encounter,’”’ he urged. 

Johnny turned to Constance, pitifully afraid that he 
should be denied his rights. 

“Can’t J put him out?” he begged. 

Constance had been panic-stricken, but upon this she 
smiled easily. 

“Only gently, Johnny,” she granted. 

“Remember there are ladies present,” urged Polly. 

“T won’t hurt Paul,” promised Johnny, responding to 
her smile with a suddenly relieved grin, and, taking 
Gresham daintily by the coatsleeve with his thumb and 
forefinger, he led the unresisting cousin of Lord Yawpinz- 
ham to the front door. Polly opened it for him, and, 
grabbing Gresham’s silk hat, put it hastily askew and 
hindside before upon his bewildered head. 

Johnny did not strike him or shove him, but the graceful 
and self-possessed Gresham, attempting desperately to 
recover those qualities and to leave with dignity, stumbled 
over the doormat and scrambled wildly down the stone 
steps, struggling to retain his balance. 

Colonel Bouncer, just starting up the steps with Loring, 
Sammy Chirp, Winnie, Val Russel and Mrs. Follison, 
hastily and automatically gave him a helping shove on the 
shoulder that sent him sprawling to the walk, where he 
completed his interesting exhibition by turning a back 
somersault. 

“Glimmering gosh, Colonel!”’ protested Val, as he 
hurried to pick up Gresham, laughing, however, as did the 
others, on account of the neighbors. ‘‘Why did you do 
that?” 

“T thought Johnny Gamble pushed him,” humbly 
apologized the Colonel. 

Bruce Townley and the Courtney girls arrived, and in 
the gay scramble for wraps Johnny had a moment with 
Constance. 

“Well, I lose,’’ he said regretfully. ‘‘There isn’t much 
chance to make that million between now and four o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon.” 


“I’m Going to Smash His Head Int"’ 
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‘“‘What’s the difference?”’ inquired Constance, smiling 
contentedly into his eyes. 

Only the presence of so many people prevented her 
fichu from being mussed. 

“There’s a lot of difference,” he asserted with a suddenly 
renewed impulse, the world being greatly changed since 
she had refused Gresham. ‘‘I set out to get it, and I won’t 
give it up until four o’clock tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Tf you want it so very badly I hope that you get it 
then,’’ she gently assured him. 

Her shoulder happened to touch his arm and he pressed 
against it as hard as he could. She resisted him. 

“Ready, Constance?” called Polly. 

“In just a minute,” Johnny took it upon himself to 
reply. ‘‘How does the scoreboard look by this time?”’ 

Constance hesitated, then she blushed and drew from a 
drawer of the library table the scoreboard on which she had 
kept. note of the successive phases of Johnny’s forty-day 
struggle for a million dollars. The neatly ruled pasteboard 
had been roughly torn into seven pieces—but it had been 
carefully pasted together again! 


Iv 


HERE being no cozy corners aboard Mr. Courtney’s 

snow-white Albatross in which a couple with many 
important things to say could be free from prying observa- 
tion, Johnny and Constance behaved like normal human 
beings who were profoundly happy. They mingled with 
the gayety all the way out through the harbor to the open 
sea, and then they drifted unconsciously farther and 
farther to the edge of the hilarity, until they found them- 
selves sitting in the very prow of the foredeck with Mr. 
Courtney and his friend from the West. If they could 
not exchange important confidences they could at least 
sit very quietly touching elbows. 

Mr. Courtney’s friend from the West was a strong old 
man with keen blue eyes, who sat all through the after- 
noon in the same place, talking in low tones with Courtney 
on such dry and interminable subjects as railroads, mines, 
freight rates, stocks, bonds and board meetings. 

Constance wondered how an otherwise nice old man 
could reach that age without having accumulated any 
lighter and more comprehensible objects of interest, and 
she really doubted the possibility of any man’s under- 
standing all the dry-as-dust business statistics with which 
he was so handy. Suddenly, however, Johnny Gamble 
awoke from his blissful lethargy and bent eagerly forward. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Boise,”’ he interjected into the peace- 
ful conversational flow of the older men. “Did I under- 
stand you to say that the S. W. & P. 
had secured a controlling interest in 
the B. F. & N. W.?” 

Constance looked at Johnny in dis- 
may. Jf he, too, intended to talk in 
nothing but the verbal sign language, 
she had a wild idea of joining the friv- 
olous crowd on the afterdeck, where 
at least there was laughter. 

Mr. Boise looked at Johnny from 
under shaggy eyebrows. 

“‘Tt’s not generally known,” hestated, 
struggling between a desire to be pleas- 
ant to a fellow guest and a regret that 
he had fancied Johnny absorbed too 
much in Constance to be interested in 
sotto-voce affairs. 

“That’s what that territory needs,” 
Johnny briskly commented. ‘As long 
as the 8S. W. & P. and the B. F.& N. 
W. were scrapping, the Sancho Hills 
Basin had as good service with burros.”’ 

Both Boise and Courtney laughed. 

“Be careful, Johnny,” warned Court- 
ney. “Mr. Boise is president of the 
S. W. & P., and is now also virtually 
president of the B. F. & N. W.” 

Constance sighed, but stuck gamely 
to her post. After all Johnny was hav- 
ing a good time, and he actually seemed 
to understand what they were talking 
about. There was no question that 
Johnny was a smart man! 

“I’m glad he is president of both,” 
said Johnny; “‘for with consolidation 
things will start humming out there.” 

“Thank you,” laughed Boise, no 
longer regarding Johnny as an imper- 
tinent interloper. ‘‘That’s what we 
hope to do.” 

“The first thing you’ll start will bea 
cut right across the Sancho Hills Basin, 
which will shorten your haul to Puget 
Sound by five hundred miles and open 
up a lot of rich new land.” 

Boise studied him with contracted 
brows. ‘“That’s a good guess,” he 
admitted. “You seem to know a lot 
about that country.” 
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“T own some land out there,” grinned Johnny. “Your 
best route will be from Marble Bluffs to Sage City, and 
from there straight across to Salt Pool, then up along the 
Buffalo Cafion to Silver Ledge and on to the main line.” 

“‘That’s one of the three routes I’ve been worrying over,” 
agreed Boise, admiring Johnny’s frankness. ‘I promised 
to wire my chief engineer tomorrow which one to put 
through.” 

Constance noticed a slight squaring of Johnny’s lower 
lip, and she felt leaping within her a sudden intense interest 
inS. W.& P. and B. F. GN. W. 

““What are the others?” asked Johnny. 

Mr. Boise promptly drew a canvas-backed map from 
his pocket. Mr. Courtney reached for a folding deckchair. 
Constance helped Mr. Boise spread out the map. Johnny 
weighted down the corners with a cigar-case, a watch, 
a pocket-knife and a silver dollar. 

“The favorite route at present,’’ pointed out Boise, ‘‘is 
from Marble Blufis round by Lariat Center, across to 
Buffalo Cafion and up to Silver Ledge. The other one is 
right through Eagle Pass.” 

“That one won’t do at all,’’ declared Johnny earnestly. 

“‘Tt’s the shortest,” insisted Boise. 

““You’d have to tunnel through solid granite,’’ objected 
Johnny; ‘‘and the only traffic you would pick up would be 
from two or three dead mining towns. In the Sage City 
and Salt Pool route you would open up a big, rich farming 
territory.” 

“That route is the one I have practically discarded,” 
said Boise. ‘‘Right through here,” and he put a broad 
forefinger on the map, ‘‘is a large stretch 
of worthless arid land.” 

“Yes, I know,” admitted Johnny, 
hitching closer; “‘but right here” —and 
he pointed to another place—“‘is Blue 
Lake, and with very simple engineering 
work, which has been begun, it could be 
brought down to turn that whole dis- 
trict into land rich enough to load your 
cars with wheat, corn and cattle. Just 
now that water wastes itself through 
Buffalo Cafion and doesn’t do a pound 
of work until it hits the big river.” 

Mr. Boise studied the map reflect- 
ively. Mr. Courtney studied it inter- 
estedly. Johnny studied it eagerly. 
Constance, with her hands folded in her 
lap, looked on with puzzled wonder. 

“Why, there’s the S. W. & P.!”’ she 
exclaimed, as she discovered the letters 
along a graceful black line. 

“And here,” supplemented the smil- 
ing Courtney, “‘is the B. F. & N. W.!” 

“‘T see,” returned Constance delight- 
edly. ‘‘They’re both railroads! They 
run up into Washington and Oregon, 
but the S. W. & P. has to go away round 
this big pink spot. If it cutsright across 
there it can go to Washington much 
quicker. Why, I should think by all 
means that the route by way of Sage 
City and Salt Pool would be the best!” 

Mr. Boise surveyed her with joyous 
eyes and chuckled until his breast 
heaved. “It might be,’ he admitted 
with a friendly glance at Johnny. 

“One big advantage,” urged Johnny, 
“is that it would be an all-level route, 
with solid ground and but very little 
grading all the way,” and he plunged 
with breathless energy into the task 
of convincing Mr. Boise that the Sage 
City and Salt Pool route was the only 
feasible one. 

They discussed that topic for two 
solid hours, but before the first thirty 
minutes had elapsed Johnny had unconsciously reached 
over into Constance’s lap and had taken one of her 
hands. There seemed to be nothing in particular that she 
could do about it, so she let him keep it, and he used it 
occasionally to gesture with. What difference did it make 
if Courtney and Boise did smile about it at first? 

When the railroad party had been dispersed by Polly’s 
adopted sister Winnie, who had constituted herself rigid 
master of the revels, Constance and Johnny found them- 
selves téte-a-téte up in the prow for just a tiny moment. 

“Do you suppose he’ll decide on the Sage City and 
Salt Pool route?” she anxiously inquired. 

“T hope so,” declared Johnny. ‘‘If he does I think I see 
a chance to make a little money.” 

“Maybe we’d better talk some more with him,” she 
suggested, looking about for Boise. 

“We'll let him alone for a little bit,” laughed Johnny. 
‘“We’ve started him to thinking about it, and I have that 
appointment with him at eight-thirty tomorrow morning. 
Boise does a day’s work before lunch.” 

Later, in the bustle of preparing for dinner, Boise sat 
down by Constance, 
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“ Are you still in favor of the Sage City and Salt Pool 
route for our new cut-off?” he asked with a smile as he 
inspected her delicately flushed cheeks and her bright eyes 
and her shining, wavy hair. 

“Really, I don’t know very much about it,” she mod- 
estly confessed; “but I should think that an all-level 
route would be much the best.” 
pe THE pier that night at twelve-thirty the party, on 

account of the lateness of the hour, very hurriedly 
dispersed. Johnny and Loring secured a taxi and, with 
Polly and Constance, headed for Polly’s house where 
Constance had decided to spend the night. 

Asthey crossed Seventh Avenue Johnny excitedly tapped 
on the glass in front of him and, poking his head out through 
the other forward window, gave a sharp direction. The 
driver, a knobby-jawed and hairy-browed individual, 
turned and tore down toward the big new terminal station 
as fast as he could go. 

“Gresham,” explained Johnny briefly, peering keenly 
ahead. 

‘““What about him?’ asked Loring. 

“‘He’s jumping the town. I don’t trust my detectives.” 

“Have you secured some proof?” eagerly inquired 
Loring. 

“‘No, only evidence,” laughed Johnny at his lawyer, and 
for the balance of that brief ride neither the breathless girls 
nor the concentrated men said anything. They only held 
tensely forward and helped hurry. 


Vv 


Johnny Felt a Tight Square Bundle of Papers Near the Bottom 


There were three taxis preceding them in the congested 
line that turned in at the terminal station, and as the 
vehicles began to slow down Johnny stood on the step. 

“Tf I get in a mix-up you keep this taxi right round 
where it’ll be handy,” he directed, and ran ahead just as 
Gresham, as fastidious as ever, emerged at the entrance to 
the ticket lobby. 

Gresham allowed a porter to take all of his hand luggage, 
with the exception of one small black bag that he carefully 
carried himself. 

“T guess these are those,” observed Johnny in a pleas- 
antly conversational tone of voice as he lifted the bag 
from Gresham’s hand. 

Gresham made a desperate grab for the bag, but Johnny 
gave him a shove with one strong forearm, opened the bag 
and, diving into it, felt a tight square bundle of papers 
near the bottom. Giving them one hasty glance he rushed 
back, closely followed by Gresham, to the taxi where his 
friends sat quivering with excitement. 

“Hide these,” he ordered. “Get out of here, quick!” 


he told the chauffeur. “Mr. Loring will tell you where 
to drive.” 
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“They’re hid all right,” Polly assured him. “What 


are they?” : 
“Amalgamated Steel bonds representing Gresham 
half of my million,” rasped Johnny, throwing Gresham’s 


weight off his arm. “Ask me the rest of it the next time 


we meet. Just now I have to see to getting this thief 
pinched.” qi 
“As your attorney I’ll have to caution you, Johnny, 


that your action is entirely illegal,” Loring confidentially } 


stated. 


Johnny. 


“TI know, but it has to be proved,’ argued Lorine 
“Your only way to get possession of them is through the | 
courts. Your present action has no better legal status 


than highway robbery.” : . 
“T got the bonds, didn’t I?” demanded Johnny. “Now 


you move. Here comes a copper, and if he gets those | 


bonds for evidence I won’t see them again for months.” : 

A policeman appeared in the exact center of the per- 
spective, followed by a faithful emissary of 
Detective Agency. 

“The bonds are no good to you just now unless Gres am 
assigns them,” insisted Loring almost tearfully, and both 
Constance and Polly gave up in despair. ; 3 

“That’s right,” agreed Johnny, glancing over his shoul- 
der at the policeman and the indignant detective. Sud- 
denly he pushed Gresham headlong into the midst of the 


party and jumped in after him. “Hold him, Loring!” he _ 


directed, and dismissed the stupefied Gresham from his mind, 


With remarkable deftness he had * 
extracted a single bill from his pocket — 
and thrust it into the hand of the — 


experienced chauffeur. 


“Where?” 
whirling out of the line with a jerk. — 
“Any place,’ and the chauffeur, 
being a night worker and understand- 
ing his business, accepted that direction 
with grinning relish and left the depot 


asked the chauffeur, 


number of his machine. 


- 


bewildered girls on the two little fro: 
seats, and wedged the cowed Greshai 


on the back seat. ; 

The chauffeur, knowing the only 
regular time-killing drive in the city, 
hit out for Central Park. Gresham was 
incapable of thought or action. A 
they crossed Forty-second Street Johnn 
touched his driver on the shoulder, anc 
that handy criminal came to an imme- 
diate halt at the curb. Johnny opened 


“Leave it to me,” he suggested in 
most friendly tones. ‘‘ You don’t need 
to change taxis.” 4 

“T’d feel more like a real sport if 1 
hired two,” Johnny argued, studying h 
man intently. 

“T’ve got two numbers and I'll 
switch ’em,” 
brigand. & 

“T think the police must know you 


address he climbed back. 

‘“‘Shall we hide the bonds?” whi 
pered Polly as she prepared to alig 
at the Parsons’ home. 

“Certainly not,” replied Johnny. ‘I have to get the 
signed,” and he pressed the hand of Constance with prope 
warmth as he helped her out. 


= | 
“They’re my bonds, bought with my money,” asserted — 


the Ember 
. a 


“Break the limit!’ he tenselyordered. 
7 


policeman trying to remember the 


As they went up the incline from the | 
ticket-lobby door Johnny arranged the 


carefully in between himself and Loring 


the door. Gresham moved. Lorin 7, : 
clutched him by the knee. The chauffeu 
looked back. 


offered the assista’ | 


Gresham made an attempt at that point to prove hims f 


with one hand while he raised his hat with the other. 
“Where next?’’ asked the driver huskily. 
“The finest place for a kidnaping is Forty-second and 


Broadway,’ answered Johnny with hismind made up. _ 


“Tl take you all the way,” almost begged the chauffeur. } 
“You're the only sport that ever handed me enough fora | 


night ride, and I’d like to hand you good service.” 

“T don’t know who else pays you,” laughed Johnn 
and his chauffeur, with a mighty respect for his fare, dr 
to Forty-second and Broadway, where Johnny paid h 


vr 


Apes walked to Johnny’s apartments, and immedi- j 


ately upon their arrival Johnny produced the bonds, / 


spreading them out on his table. 


“About the first thing is to sign these,” he suggested — 


to Gresham. (Continued on Page 48) 
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HEN Wil- 

liam Godfrey 

Lovett had 
walked three blocks 
up the track from the 
hotel he found him- 
self on the outskirts 
of Montague. He 
had no fixed idea of 
where he was going, 
though he had a very 
clear idea of why he 
had walked out of 
Montague. He had 
a battle on with him- 
self and he wanted 
to be alone to fight it 
out, for the chances 
of victory were slim 
should the battle take 
place within sight of 
P a saloon. The cray- 
ing for a drink had him by the throat, and for the first time 
in his life he was experiencing the agony of the drunkard 
denied. 

' He had two dollars left, and as he limped along the 
thought came to him that a dime expended in a “‘bracer”’ 
would be justifiable extravagance, in that it would soothe 
his nerves and help him to think. He stood for a moment 
wavering, irresolute, and suddenly the second clause in his 
father’s will flamed in letters of fire before his eyes: 


“‘Foreman at 
a Hundred and 
; Fifty a Month’ 


_ “Knowing full well that some day my said son, William 
Godfrey -Lovett, will occupy quarters in the natural and 
inevitable haven of his kind, I give, devise and bequeath 
to the Home for Inebriates ” 


_ The prodigal set his roll of bedding by the side of the 
tracks, sat down on it, and buried his hot face in his 
trembling, lacerated hands. 
' His father was right! In his heart of hearts William 
_knew that one drink meant another and still another, and 
that within half an hour he would be penniless. And with 
the loss of his money in these unfamiliar surroundings 
there would be no obliging barkeeper to ring for a cab and 
haye him sent home after more money. Such courtesy as 
that was not for men with their blankets on their backs. 
Rather would they be cast forth from the saloon to lie in 
the public streets. 
_ William shuddered at this picture portrayed in his 
feverish brain. He must not spend his money, for he 
_ would need it forfood. The voice of the tempter whispered 
to him that he would have no difficulty earning another 
two dollars. Ah, but it would not be the two dollars, the 
first he had ever earned; and with another shudder he 
Tecalled the agony they had cost him. He was obsessed 
with a passionate desire to get value received for one of 
those dollars; the other he would never spend. He wanted 
to keep it always. He recalled the amusement with which 
he had often seen men wearing a battered ten-cent piece, 
a quarter or a half dollar on their watch-chains. He had 
always looked upon such men as vulgarians. Now it 
occurred to him that in all likelihood those watch-charms 
Tepresented the first money those vulgarians had ever 
earned; that they clung to those first coins for the same 
cheap, sentimental reason that prompted him to cling to 
his dollar. 
: Tt would be a wanton waste of valuable space to chron- 
Be the turns and twists, the dips, angles and spurs of 
 William’s lines of reasoning as he sat there by the railroad 
track, hour after hour, and fought with himself for his 
“manhood. His head ached terribly; great beads of per- 
Spiration stood out on his forehead. He felt queer and 
jumpy. He would have sold his immortal soul for a 
drink, but something within him would not let him barter 
his manhood for a drink. 
| = born fighter, pugnacious from birth, he could not 
'\stomach defeat. And yet it is possible that the demon 
{might have won, had not the thought of his father’s will 
land his promise to that girl with the rebellious brown hair 
(kept him clinging to his high resolve like a drowning man 
—toanoar, © 
| Along about twelve o’clock he heard the sound of hoof- 
ats. He raised his head from his hands and before him 
da small brown range pony bearing a girl on his back. 
May Parkinson. 
iam stood up and raised his hat. 
ng?”’ she queried, and her grave, impersonal 
eyes made mild appraisement of his white, quivering 
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“That’s a nice, charitable name for it,’ he answered 
with an attempt at jocularity. “But where are you going 
at this hour of the day? I should think you’d be pretty 
busy back at the hotel taking in lunch-money.” 

“The proprietor’s daughter relieved me.” 
chievous twinkle appeared in her violet eyes. 
going back home now with the mail.” 

She spurred her pony, gave William Godfrey Lovett a 
friendly little nod and galloped away in a cloud of white 
dust. William looked after her, sighed and returned to his 
engagement with the demon. By four o’clock the demon 
retired for the nonce, defeated, and William was aroused 
from his lethargy by a continuous and ever-approaching 
lowing of cattle. 

A mile beyond the town hung a great dust-cloud, and it 
was from the heart of this cloud that the bellowings and 
bawlings proceeded. Here at last was something that 
held an interest for the prodigal. Cattle was the one sub- 
ject about which he knew something. His vacations since 
boyhood and six months of his life after leaving college had 
been spent on one of his father’s ranches in Nevada, and he 
forgot that he was hungry—and thirsty—in watching the 
approach of the herd. 

It was a small drive, a thousand head, perhaps, held well 
in hand by about twenty cowboys of the tame, commercial 
variety with an inherent respect for law and order; and 
when the herd had approached within half a mile it was 
deftly headed into a great corral, beside which ran a spur 
track and a long string of empty cattle cars. When the 
dust finally settled William observed a man riding toward 
him. 

The rider was galloping past in the direction of Montague 
when the wanderer stood erect and held up his hand. The 
horseman pulled up. 

“What’s wanted?”’ he inquired brusquely. 

““A job,” said William—‘‘a job that will take me away 
from these eternal railroad tracks, civilization and booze. 
A job that guarantees the simplest kind of a simple life. 
Salary no object. I’m a strong boy, willing to start in at 
the bottom and work up, and the only guaranty I ask for 
the first six months is clothes enough to cover my naked- 
ness, three square meals a day and a clean place to sleep. 
Do you suppose the boss of that outfit would take me on?”’ 

“T’m the boss,”’ said the horseman, and showed a flash 
of white teeth between parched and dust-rimmed lips. He 
looked ‘William over, much as he would size up the good 
points of a steer, and shook 
his head. 

“T need a man, but I’m 
afraid you’d be in the way. 
Know anything about 
eattle?”’ 

“Sure,” replied William 
glibly; ‘‘you tell a cow’s age 
by the rings on her horns, 
and eo 

“How about a muley 
cow? No horns, no age, 
I suppose?”’ 

“Tn that case you eat the 
animal and then guess at her 
age. But Herefords have 
bald faces, and Holsteins 
are black and white, and a 
blooded Jersey bull is a good 
thing to leave aloneif you’re 
wearing a red necktie. Oh, 
I know considerable about 
cattle.” 

“What do you know about 
horses?”’ 

“Everything in the book, 
including the bookies. Some 
horses are fast and some are 
slow, and none of them are 
quite dependable. Icanstick 
ona bucking pony though.” 

“T’'llthinkit over,” replied 
the cattleman. ‘I’m going 
into town for the mail. In 
the meantime, if you're 
undecided just where your 
next meal is coming from, 
hike over to the chuck-wagon 
and tell the cook Hitchings 
sent you.” 

“T’ll wait here until you 
come back,” replied William, 
“and in the meantime I 
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commend myself to your favorable consideration. I believe 
that’s the correct thing to say when one makes application 
for a job, isn’t it?”’ 

“We might give you a job as the ranch jester,” laughed 
Hitchings as he rode away. An hour later he rode back, 
reined up in front of William and surveyed him with new 
interest. Apparently he did not expect to find the hobo 
there upon his return. 

“Well, son, I’ve concluded to give you a try-out. 
What’s your name?” 

“William G. Lovett.” 

“We'll call you Bill. Allright, Bill. You go on the pay- 
roll at twenty-five a month for a starter. Make good and 
you get forty. If not you get the foot. Grub’s ready, so 
jump lively if you expect to eat.” 

At the chuck-wagon William found a delegation of rural 
gentlemen in blue overalls, wide, soft slouch hats and 
hickory shirts. Spurs were the only hardware visible. 

“‘Boys,’’ announced Hitchings, ‘‘permit me to present 
Bill Lovett. Treat him kindly, for he is weak ane fragile.” 

“Avaunt!’’ said Bill pleasantly; “‘no fun at my expense. 
I may look like a three-year-old haystack in the depth 
of winter, but I think I can take care of myself without 
any help from the boys. Gentlemen, glad to meet you 
all. I’ve a notion we shall be great friends. By-the- 
way, Mr. Hitchings, my feet are sore. Whendo I get a 
horse?” 

“After we load this bunch of steers on the cars I will 
decide whether or not you are to be trusted with one. 
Tomorrow morning you will be given a goad. Then you 
will perch your footsore person on the top rail of the fence 
inclosing the gangway that leads to the cattle chute and 
develop your muscle prodding obstinate steers into the 
ears. If you do that well you shall be given a safe old 
mare to ride back to the ranch.” 

A bucolic roar of laughter followed this sally of the boss, 
and William winced under the banter. He knew he was 
scheduled to furnish amusement for the party, for once 
before, in his gay young life, he had ridden a ‘‘safe old 
mare.” Somewhat nettled, he rolled himself up in his red 
comforters, with his feet to the fire, and fell asleep. Before 
sunup he had breakfasted and hurried off to the cattle 
pens to help load the stock and make his initial bow as a 
professional bullwhacker. No job could possibly have 
suited him better in his present mood. He was feeling 
cross and irritable, and it was a relief to prod the frightened 
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animals as they balked in the gangway, i 
legs apart, uncertain whether or not it 
was wise to follow an old decoy steer 
into the car. 

It was late in the afternoon before 
the last car was loaded, and after supper 
the outfit set forth on its journey back 
to the ranch. It was a long sixty-mile 
trip up into the Sam’s Neck country to 
the home ranch of the Fleur-de-Lis 
Cattle Company, and Hitchings pre- 
ferred to accomplish as much as possible 
of the journey at night. William be- 
strode a little flea-bitten blue roan, 
with a miserable habit of switching her 
tail continuously, laying back her ears 
and baring her long yellow teeth. She 
was always promising to do something 
desperate and never quite making good, 
and in the end William relaxed his 
vigilance; for which he suffered the 
humiliation of being thrown when he 
least expected it. He picked himself 
up, boiling with rage at the laughter 
that greeted his mishap, climbed aboard 
once more, and then spurred the roan 
into such a fury that she brought to 
play all the arts of a long and wicked 
career to upset William. When finally 
she quit from sheer exhaustion Hitchings rode up to his 
new man. “Bill,’’ he said, “your wages will be thirty a 
month instead of twenty-five.” 

William turned a face of lamblike innocence toward the 
boss. 

“Was that a try-out?”’ he asked. 

“Why, of course. That mare hasn’t been ridden for 
three months. She runs with the remuda and it was easier 
to let her come along than chase her back to the ranch. 
She’s been loony since birth.” 

“Ry George!” cried William exultantly, “‘we’re soul- 
mates. I’m going to keep her for my regular saddler.” 

Thus was William Godfrey Lovett initiated into the 
cattle business. It was an initiation ill befitting the son 
of the greatest cattle king in California and Nevada, but it 
suited William. It pandered to the fight in him. 

For a week he did odd chores round the ranch, until 
the kinks in his spine and legs, begotten of that unaccus- 
tomed sixty-mile ride, had been all straightened out. At 
the end of the first month he was tough and wiry and had 
taken on twenty pounds in weight. The pasty hue born 
of late hours and dissipation gradually faded from his face 
and was replaced by a healthy coat of tan. But during 
that month he had wrestled many a time and oft with the 
demon, only to find that after each battle he routed the 
enemy with greater ease, until finally as the months 
slipped by the accursed appetite for liquor left him and he 
thought no more of his past. He had his future to look to. 

Upon the occasion of his first payday he rode down to 
Montague, purchased some woolen shirts, boots, overalls 
and spurs, and a wide sombrero to keep off the sun. 
Then with his purchases tied to the saddle he rode back to 
the ranch. It was six months before he left it again. He 
reveled in the freedom of his work on the thousands of 
acres of range, and for the first time in five years he felt 
clean and strong and decent again. 

Of course at first he met with more or less badinage, but 
he overcame this quickly and soon placed himself on a 
democratic footing with his fellows on the ranch, though it 
would have been strange if his natural polish and gentle- 
manly instincts had failed te rankle in the breasts of a few 
who claimed that Bill Lovett put on airs. The heaviest 
man in the outfit insulted William grossly because he 
refused to drink with the crowd and brushed his teeth 
daily. William whipped him with that nicety and pre- 
cision that marks the trained boxer. Hitchings heard 
of the row five minutes afterward and discharged the 
vanquished warrior at once. 

From the first William’s intelligence and whimsical 
acceptance of what was palpably a new existence to him 
drew Hitchings toward him. The boss liked William and 
showed it in a hundred little ways. He liked William’s 
nerve, his easy-going, half-impudent, devil-may-care yet 
respectful attitude toward the other men, but most of all 
Hitchings liked Bill Lovett for his sobriety and thrift. At 
the end of the second month he raised William to forty a 
month and at the end of six months the new man had one 
hundred and fifty dollars to his credit on the books of the 
Fleur-de-Lis ranch. 

“Bill,” said Hitchings to him one day, in the seventh 
month of his service, ‘‘you’re the straightest, smartest, 
liveliest, most dependable man in my employ. From now 
on you're foreman at a hundred and fifty a month.” 

William smiled at him—the smile that very young boys 
wear when they get their first pair of long pants. Joy and 
gratitude shone in his face. 

“By George, Mr. Hitchings, that’s awfully good news, 
and I thank you more than you will ever realize. It’s a 
heap of satisfaction to a fellow when he gets such evidence 
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that he’s making good. If you had known me a year ago, 
known the life I lived and what a worthless, gilded fool 
I was, you’d realize what this chance means to me.” 

“You're all right, Bill; you’re doing fine. I don’t care 
to know whose wandering boy you are, where you came 
from, or anything about your previous condition of servi- 
tude. I only know that you’ll make a good foreman, and 
if you don’t I’ll fire you and get somebody else. I want 
value received from you, Bill, for that hundred and fifty, 
and if I don’t get it war will result.” 

“You'll get it,” promised William. 

“‘T want it,’’ continued Hitchings seriously. ‘I’m not a 
young man any longer and I need a good, capable, reliable 
young man. I’ve been looking for you for a long, long 
time, Bill, and the day I met you you were anything but 
inviting. That’s what pleases me most and prompts me to 
give you the chance. When a near-hobo makes good he 
ought to be encouraged. From now on your time is your 
own. All I care for is results. Deliver the goods in your 
own way, but deliver on time. What I’m driving at when 
I tell you that is to give you a chance for a little amuse- 
ment. You’re a young fellow, Bill, and if you stick round 
the ranch year in and year out without mixing with some 
of the agreeable people you’ve been used to before you 
came here you'll get narrow and set in your ways, and 
that isn’t good fora man. You ought to ride into Mon- 
tague occasionally for a dance or a barbecue or a horse 
race, and meet people. There’s some real nice people in 
this country—the Hortons and the Pinckneys and the 
Parkinson girl and her brother.” 

“Tl wait a few months longer,” replied the new fore- 
man. “TI get a little lonesome occasionally, but I’m not 
quite ready to stir out as yet. By-the-way, who are the 
Pinckneys and the Hortons and the—Parkinsons?” 

“Jim Parkinson’s a cattleman with a big range over west 
of Montague toward the Coast Range. Pinckney owns 
the principal store and Horton keeps the hotel. All nice 
people with nice families.” 

“Hum,” said William. “I met Miss Parkinson one day. 
She was taking in cash at the Hotel Montague.” 

“She’s friendly with Horton’s girl. Just doing it for fun, 
I guess.” 

“Hum,” said William. 

At the end of his first year with Hitchings Bill Lovett 
had a thousand dollars to his credit on the ranch books. 
One Friday afternoon he came to his employer and asked 
for a check for his savings. 

“Not going to leave, Bill, I hope?” said Hitchings 
anxiously. 

“No; I'll be back on Monday morning. Going over to 
Montague, and I thought I’d mail that check to a bank in 
San Francisco where I still have a dollar sixty-eight on 
deposit. I want to feel how it is to have a bank account 
again. Also, I haven’t had a drink in a year, and I want to 
see if I can get into Montague and out again with the 
thousand intact.”’ He smiled quizzically at the boss. 

“I can’t believe you were ever much of a rounder,” 
Hitchings commented as he wrote out the check. 

As Bill Lovett rode away the boss looked after him. 

“What a fool that boy’s father has been,” he murmured. 
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Om THE county road a mile outside of Montague Bill 
Lovett overtook a girl mounted on a brown pony. He 
pulled up alongside the brown and lifted his dust-laden hat. 

“Miss May Parkinson, I believe. Good morning! [ 
believe I was to have the privilege of wishing you good 
morning when next we met, and I call you to witness that 
I’m looking quite respectable for a cowman.” 
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He watched the violet eyes and 
heart leaped exultantly as he no 
the pleasure that suffused them. 

“The man with the red comfo 
Mr. Lovett, good morning. Itis 
a pleasure to see you again and I mv 
congratulate you on your improy 
appearance. You're quite handsom 

She held out her hand in a fr, 
friendly fashion. 

‘Where have you been all this time’ 
she queried. ‘ 

“Oh, I’m the foreman over at 
Fleur-de-Lis ranch,” he confi 
proudly. “I’ve grown to be qui 
person. I make one hundred and 
dollars a month and I’m going 

- town to put a thousand dollars in ¢ 
bank.” 

“My, what a perfect miser yo 
become! Such commendable 
Mr. Lovett, that deserves a rewe 

“T was hoping you’d view the matt 
that way,” said William soberly 
half hoped it anyhow. Isaid tom 

‘Bill, if you’re a good boy per. 
May Parkinson will invite you to a 
dinner over at her home some 
where you will feel like a white m: 

again, play the piano and sing, and have a smoke out 
the veranda, and talk little things that you haven’t tai 
for so long that it makes your tongue ache just to think 
them 2 

He broke off and looked at her, frankly impuden 

little bit imploring. She smiled. 

“Come tomorrow forenoon and we'll ride out s 

place together, and you can dine with us at six. I ha 
great curiosity to find out what you’ve been doing 
how you’ye done it.” i 
She was looking straight into his tanned, good-looki 
face with its new, strong, rugged lines, and there was a 
of deep approval in her glance. Truly this was not 
crippled worldling who had quarreled with her o 
quarter a few months before. He read the appraiser 
in her glorious eyes, and suddenly his heart thrilled 
a swift, passionate longing for the world he had 
and cast away. She was of that world, yet for 
mysterious reason—the democracy of the West, per 
she seemed to loom more radiant as a daughter of t 
soil. It was so good to meet her and talk with her- 
sweet, so fresh, so radiant, so unspoiled by the I 
politan follies he knew so well and now loathed so he 
In the heyday of his existence William had been at 
the bane and the attraction of the women who mo 
that society where his wealth gave him entrée. Schen 
mothers were afraid of him for the very deviltry that ma 
him attractive to their daughters. But William had be 
essentially a man’s man, and the smirking, desi; 
simpletons of his set had never had a rope on him at 
stage of his career. In fact, to William girls wi 
unknown quantity, yet it seemed to him that he 
stood May Parkinson perfectly. Inthe frank greeting 
she accorded him now he could detect no difference 
the greeting accorded him that day he limped thro 
Montague with his frightful roll of bedding on his ac 
back and his white, dissipated face gleaming sickly thro 
four days’ growth of beard. \ 
It was a little tribute to his manhood, a taste 
sweet fruits of victory—that bantering, debonair 
that greeted him now. ‘That was all. And yet it m 
the world to William. He resolved to plunge in ove! 
depth. 

“Will you let me buy you an ice-cream soda or so 

thing of that nature when we get to town?” 

“Ts that your gait—now?” ; 

“That’s my gait—now and all the time.” 

“Then I aeccept—with a great deal of pleasure.” 

In'the quaint, poky little ice-cream*parlor Willian 

at a marble-topped table with May Parkinson and ta) 
His talk was not of himself, but of his work, and with 1 
deft delicacy of the tactful woman she drew from 
some hint of his hopes and plans for the future. He 
her that after he had saved a couple of thousand dollar 
intended to brush up on his law and open an office in 
thriving country town. : 
It was a delightful little party, and after his many 
of wandering in devious paths it was sweet to Bill Lov 
soul to walk in Paradise. And after he had mailed 
check to the bank in San Francisco and called at 
post-office for the mail, he rode out of Montague with 
until they came to the road that branched off and le 
the Parkinson ranch. Here he left her and rode ba 
Montague, and as he rode he dreamed. Also he buil 
castles, but the style of architecture didn’t suit him and 
smashed them with a ruthless hand, for they didn’t s 
fit, somehow, to house May Parkinson. i | 

Thus began Bill Lovett’s courtship. He spent the 

following day at the Parkinson ranch and stayed iC 
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delightful dinner. Jim Parkinson was the usual type of 
orosperous cattleman and welcomed him heartily. Mrs. 
Parkinson, a faded replica of her daughter, smiled a gracious 
welcome and reversed her preconceived estimate of her 
Jaughter’s unknown guest. Philip Parkinson, son of the 
nouse, was a young fellow of twenty-four and a college 

aduate. He was a fraternity brother of William’s, and 
Ce William had been on the Parkinson veranda ten 
ninutes he forgot that he was Bill Lovett, foreman of 
he Fleur-de-Lis ranch, and became again Mr. William 
| jodfrey Lovett. 

Twice a month on Saturday afternoons during the suc- 
veeding six months William rode over to the Parkinson 
anch and stayed for that glorious Sunday dinner and a 
ide over the rolling foothills of the Coast Range with 
day; and after each visit Hitchings, watching him closely, 
joticeed that William was growing more and more 
bstracted. Plainly there was something on his mind, and 
Titchings was not long in guessing the answer. Hence, 
‘pon the return from one of his delightful pilgrimages, 
Villiam, on entering Hitchings’ office, was surprised when 
fitchings carefully closed the door and mysteriously 
jotioned his foreman to a seat. 

“Hello,” said William, “‘what’s up? Going to fire me?”’ 
“No, but I’m suspicious of you, William. I have a 
unch you're going to quit.” 

. “Boss,” replied William a trifle shamefacedly, ‘‘your 
‘enetration is remarkable. However, I didn’t figure on 
saving you immediately. I figured that about the first of 
he year fe 

{ “Took here, Bill, if you want to marry that girl of Jim 

‘arkinson’ s why don’t you come to me and say so? You 
ught to know that the girl is too good for you and that 
ou're handicapped and need help. And I want to tell 
ou, Bill, if you go looking to other folks for help I’m not 
oing to stand for it.” 
| William looked at Hitchings with perplexity and distress 
1 his glance. 

_“That’s just it,” he said. “I’ve wanted a little help, 
ut I didn’t know whom to go to if it wasn’t to Bill Lovett. 
ve got to be something more than the foreman of a 
attle ranch before I ask Miss Parkinson to marry me.”’ 
| “Are you going to ask her?” 

“Some day, I hope.” 
_ “Expect she’ll have you?” 
' “Thave hopes.” 

William shot a swift, questioning glance at Hitchings, 
“ut the boss’ eyes were serious and it was evident that his 
uestions were not inspired by idle curiosity. 

“William,” said Hitchings, “this is a mighty lonesome 
lace, but it wouldn’t be so lonesome if you had a fine 
rl like May Parkinson for your wife. You could have lots 
; your friends come here and visit 
du, and life would be lots differ- 
ate ‘You know, William, I have 
ever married. That was a big 
istake. All I have in the world 
this ranch and more money 
ian I know what to do with. I 
dl you I get lonesome. All my 
ie Tye worked pretty hard and 
ere hasn’t been much fun, and 
owthat I’m hitting up to the fifty 
ark I want to sit by and take a 
st. Pve had my eye on you, 
‘illiam. Tve watched you every 
ove you’ve made, and it has 
emed to me that you offered 
ally good partner material. I 
ant to leave the Fleur-de-Lis 
neh, but I want to get a young, 
liable, honest partner to care for 
\y interests while I’m away. I 
ant to visit my people back East, 
ad then I figure on loafing around 
urope in a boiled shirt and a 
ng-tailed coat for a year or two. 
“Now, William, I havea propo- 
‘ion to submit. I’ll put an ap- 
aised valuation of one million 
lars on this ranch, lock, stock 
id barrel, and you know that’s 
fair price—in fact, it’s a little 
ff, as the market is today, but 
4 ten years it will be worth double 
at. Iwill sell you fifty per cent 
the capital stock in the Fleur- 
(Lis Cattle Company on your 
] missory note, due in ten years, 
je per cent, with privilege of 
newal at the end of that period, 
ition that you take over: 
ire management of the 
and pay for your stock 
salary and your share 
ofits. That ought tomake 
t, boy. You’ll be some- 
m, and you can ask May 
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Parkinson to marry you. And you'll be independently 
wealthy before you’re forty years old. I tell you I’m tired 
of working. I want some play before I die. Will you 
accept my proposition? We’ll place the stock in escrow in 
any bank you name.” 

“T accept,” replied William huskily. He could not say 
more lest words fail him. He wrung Hitchings’ hand, 
opened the office door and walked rapidly toward the 
stables. Ten minutes later Hitchings, looking through 
the office window, saw him ride up. 

“Oh, William! Come here a minute. There’s one more 
condition. Our agreement is null and void unless the girl 
question is settled by next Sunday.” 

William grinned all over his happy, sunburnt face. 


“T’ll be back the day after tomorrow,” he called. “He 
who hesitates is lost. I’m on my way.” 
“Hooray!” yelled Hitchings. “Bully boy!” He 


reached into a corner, abstracted a rifle, thrust it through 
the window and blazed away at a cloud—twelve shots, as 
fast as he could work the lever. Thus did Hitchings 
celebrate. 

“God bless the boy,”’ he murmured, and there were tears 
of joy in his honest eyes—‘‘God bless him! He’ll make 
good.” 

VIII 

slike five years that followed were happy ones for Mr. 

and Mrs. William Godfrey Lovett. Hitchings left the 
ranch when the young people returned from their honey- 
moon, and the new partner settled down to work at once. 
Every month he sent Hitchings a detailed report of mat- 
ters at the ranch, and under his able management the 
affairs of the company prospered. Gradually he got rid of 
the long-horned, short-legged Texas cattle by interbreed- 
ing with Herefords, and gave special attention to the 
breeding of standard-bred draft horses and mules. In the 
valley at Sam’s Neck he seeded a thousand acres in alfalfa 
and made a barrel of money on hogs, and at the end of the 
five years a list of the prodigal’s assets would have been 
substantially as follows: 


One wife i 
One three-year- -old son . 
Health, self-respect, manhood. . ; 
Equity in Stock of Fleur-de-Lis Cattle Co. . 


Value incalculable 
Value incalculable 
Value incalculable 

. $250,000 


At least that is about the way William Godfrey Lovett 
figured it. 

During those five long years William thought many 
times of his father. He often wondered how the old man 
was taking his absence, but since he had registered a vow 
not to communicate with his father in any manner until 
he had made good he clung doggedly to his task. Through 
the newspapers and an occasional letter from Groat —for 
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William had taken that astute gentleman into his con- 
fidence when it became evident to him that in no other way 
could he keep in secret touch with his father—William 
learned that ‘‘Skin-’em-alive” Lovett was still very much 
on the job and not at all interested in his son’s welfare. 

Nevertheless, William knew that the day he elected to 
walk into his father’s office and bury the hatchet John B. 
Lovett would help him bury it so deep that nothing on 
earth could ever possibly resurrect it. So he bided his 
time. When the baby came it almost broke William’s 
heart to think that he was not in a position financially to 
break into the old man’s office and let him hold in his arms 
the finest grandson in the world. 

But the day that William knew that he was worth a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, as men figure their assets, he could 
delay nolonger. He simply had to visit his father. Hewas 
obsessed by a notion that if he delayed another day his father 
might die suddenly and he would never forgive himself. 

“May,” he said suddenly one evening, “we're going 
to San Francisco tomorrow. I haven’t seen my father 
for five years and I want him to see the treasures I’ve 
accumulated since I left home.” 

His wife walked up to him, placed her arms round his 
neck and kissed him. It was the reward for his industry. 

“That’s quite the finest thing I’ve heard you say since— 
the day you asked me to marry you.” And as she carried 
William, Junior, off to his bath she wondered if old John B. 
Lovett would like her, and what he looked like. 
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N THE San Francisco office from which John B. Lovett 

managed his vast affairs Jarlath Timmins was balan- 
cing his cash. Suddenly the door opened and a big, 
countrified young man, leading a small boy by the hand 
and accompanied by a very pretty, handsomely gowned 
wife, came up to the little grilled window that protected 
Timmins from the world. 

Timmins looked up. 

“Good morning, William,” he said easily. “‘Can’t do a 
thing for you without a written order from your father. 
He’sin his office. First door to your left and knock twice.’ 

Timmins went on balancing his cash, for all the world as 
if the same old William stood before him hounding him for 
money. Inwardly he was terribly frightened at William’s 
return, and in sheer desperation he chose to carry jauntily 
the knowledge that inevitably his perfidy must come to 
light. A scene with William was inevitable also; hence 
Timmins, in preparation for his last stand, chose to ignore 
the fact that five years had passed and the miracle of 
William’s reform was an accomplished fact. 

William’s mouth twitched. For one fleeting moment 
he was undecided whether to climb in through the window 
after Timmins and strangle him, 
or drag Timmins out through the 
window and present him to Mrs. 
William as the finest, most de- 
pendable, honest, affectionate old 
villain it would be possible to dis- 
cover ina day’s travel. Hissense 
of humor, however, was always 
uppermost, and he could not resist 
the temptation to explode a bomb 
under Timmins. So he scowled 
at Timmins in the old, peevish 
manner and said: 

“Five years ago, Timmins, I 
told you that some day I’d be 
in command here, and that 
when I was I’d tie a can to your 
tail. Never mind now. 

- . Not a word. Keep 
right on balancing your cash. T’ll 
look into your case later.” 

Timmins gasped, and the little 
erabbed figures on his daily cash 
balance sheet danced grotesquely 
before his eyes. He knew the 
menace in the Lovett voice, the 
unfaltering fatalism of a Lovett 
decision, and his old heart skipped 
two beats in the realization that 
retribution had overtaken him. 

William Godfrey Lovett and 
family passed through the same 
old door to the left, walked down 
a little hall and knocked twice on 
a door marked “Private.” 

“Come in!” called John B. 
Lovett. 

The prodigal son and his family 
entered. Old “Skin-’em-alive”’ 
Lovett was seated in a big leathern 
chair before a small grate fire. He 
had been looking at something 
that he held in his, hand, but as 
the visitors entered he slipped it 
hastily into his pocket. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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California’s Choice 


LONG with initiative and referendum, California has 
adopted the recall for elective officers, including 
judges. Thisis what Mr. Taft described as “so destructive 
of free government.” Another critic inquired: ‘Was 
anything more utterly absurd, dangerous, wicked and 
lawless ever proposed in our history?”’ 

No doubt California saw the question from a different 
angle. The theory of the opposition is that judges will 
cherish a prejudice in favor of the power upon which they 
are dependent for tenure of office; and it may be admitted 
that, generally speaking, a certain tenderness toward the 
breadwagon does inspire the human breast, even when 
figuratively clad in ermine. 

For many years—also generally speaking—the power 
upon which California judges were dependent for tenure 
of office was the Southern Pacific machine. A judge who 
signally offended that power must have been quite lucky 
to secure a renomination. 

California knows very well that making judicial tenure 
more or less dependent upon the Southern Pacific did not 
destroy free government. By paying toli, the average 
citizen still went his way unmolested—grew his oranges, 
watered his posies and whistled his Yankee Doodle right 
under the Southern Pacifie’s nose. If anybody doubts 
that free institutions survived let him consult returns of 
the last two elections in the state. In view of that expe- 
rience, California evidently is not afraid that making 
judicial tenure more or less dependent upon the favor of a 
majority of voters in a district, or in the state, will destroy 
free government. 


The Clerk’s Risk 


ISTRICT ATTORNEY WISE, of New York, recently 

remarked that, of the employees of a wrecked bank 
who testified for the Government in criminal proceedings 
against the president of the concern, not one is now 
employed in a New York bank. 

Mr. Wise seems to have inferred that a bank clerk whose 
testimony, under court subpoena, helps send his superior 
to the penitentiary is not regarded with favor by other 
bankers. No one should infer, however, that other banks 
really wish a dishonest bank president to escape punish- 
ment. On the contrary, of late, big-city banks have taken 
much pains and expense to enforce sound banking. Very 
likely they are not exempt, however, from the general rule 
that conscientious independence on the part of a subor- 
dinate doesn’t specially appeal to employers. 

Keeping the institution’s conscience is the prerogative 
of the boss, with which mere clerks are not supposed to 
meddle. Undoubtedly many employers whose own deal- 
ings are well within the law would forgive perjurous loyalty 
to an employer more readily than they would forgive 
enforced divulgence of incriminating office secrets to a 
public prosecutor. 

The duty that the clerk owes to his employer is supposed 
to be superivr to the duty he owes to society—which 
naturally brings up another reason for the condition men- 
tioned by Mr. Wise. When a bank fails, the older and 
more advanced clerks find themselves at a tremendous 
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disadvantage. Banking is their trade; but other banks, 
as a rule, want only young men who will begin at the 
bottom and work up. They have admirable civil-service 
rules, under which the more responsible, better-paid posi- 
tions are filled by promotion. 

The advanced clerk in a wrecked bank confronts a 
system that has no place for him. The president who 
wrecked the bank has robbed him of the benefits of his 
experience and thrust him, comparatively speaking, back 
where he was at the beginning. The president, in short, 
owed no duty whatever to the clerks—or, if he did owe 
a duty, he certainly didn’t pay it. 


What Would Have Happened Here? 


Ae might have had a panic in Berlin this fall. There 
had been speculation and overtrading. Credit was 
under a severe strain. Some eighty million dollars of 
Treasury notes were maturing. The war-clouded political 
horizon caused France to draw in her money, and the 
amount of Parisian funds lying at call in Berlin was 
estimated at two hundred million dollars. In some parts 
of the empire signs of uneasiness among bank depositors 
appeared. The failure of the Bank of Egypt did not help 
matters. 

The gravity of the situation appears from the fact that 
in a single week the Imperial Bank lost thirty-nine million 
dollars of its cash reserve. This is a rather larger loss of 
cash reserve than the New York associated banks suffered 
in October, 1907, when they resorted to clearing-house loan 
certificates and restricted cash payments—leading to a 
wholesale dislocation of the country’s banking system. 
There was no restriction of cash payments at Berlin, 
however. On the contrary, in six business days the 
Imperial Bank increased its loans and discounts by one 
hundred and forty-five million dollars, and in order to do 
so increased its note issue by one hundred and fifty-four 
million dollars. 

Thus, notwithstanding the severe strain and the large 
loss of cash, October settlements were met without a hitch 
and Berlin paid back to Paris a hundred and fifty million 
dollars of call loans. Ten days later the discount rate at 
Berlin had fallen to four per cent. 

All of which shows how a great central bank can deal 
with a crisis. What would have happened here under like 
conditions? Perhaps another suspension of cash payments; 
another breakdown of the banking system; another six or 
eight months of business doldrums—because we haven’t 
the apparatus to meet a crisis. We know we are rather 
more liable to fiscal conflagrations than any other great 
nation; but we rely upon nothing but a volunteer bucket 
brigade to put them out. 


Cheaper Cotton 


OTTON at this writing is lower than it was a year ago 

by over four and a half cents a pound. The decline 

amounts to thirty-seven per cent—which, of course, makes 
a vast difference to the cotton grower. 

For a good while there has been a dispute between cotton 
growers and buyers as to the size of this year’s crop. 
Growers have maintained that there was, in fact, no such 
abundance of outturn as would warrant the steady fall in 
price. The Government’s first report on ginning from the 
new crop was published recently. It showed the amount 
ginned to have been over three and a half million bales 
against only a little over two and a quarter million bales in 
the same period last year, and about two and a half million 
bales each in 1909 and 1908. And in the first month of the 
new crop year the marketing of cotton was larger than in 
1910 by twenty-five per cent. 

Arguments on the size of the crop have small effect on 
the market when the article is coming forward so liberally; 
and, instead of the fifteen cents that an organization of 
growers urged farmers to hold for, the cotton actually sold 
under ten cents. 

A Birmingham banker, addressing the Cotton Growers’ 
Convention at Montgomery in September, said: ‘It is 
certainly false economy to rush your product pellmell to 
market, to be placed upon the bargain counter and bought 
at whatever price the buyer chooses to dictate. Some- 
thing is wrong when the boll-weevil and the worms are 
called a blessing because they reduce the size of the crop. 
Something has gone awry when a crop of eleven million 
bales will sell for more money than a crop of fourteen 
million bales!” 


Secession in Ireland 


pee to the closing days of 1860, no more unequivocal 
threats of secession and rebellion were heard in the 
South than are now heard in Ulster—the stronghold of the 
Orange and Protestant population of Ireland. More than 
a hundred thousand people, according to London press 
reports, attended a recent anti-home-rule demonstration 
at Belfast and cheered the principal speaker when he 
described government of Ireland by the Irish as a “tyranny 
to which they never could and never would submit,” 
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adding: ‘‘Let no man be foolish enough to suppo: 
action is mere bravado.” 

Another meeting adopted resolutions that, as home 
will “inevitably lead to absolute ruin in Ireland, 
destruction of our material prosperity and our civil 
religious liberties, we hereby call upon our leaders to 
any steps they may consider necessary to resist the 
lishment of home rule, solemnly pledging ourselves 
under no conditions will we acknowledge any such goy 
ment or obey its decrees; and we further assure our | 
we will stand by them loyally in any action they may 
and give unwavering support in any danger they may 

Men most conspicuous inthe movement speak pub 
forming a separate government the moment a home 
bill passes Parliament, and of ‘‘marching from Belf: 
Cork and taking the consequences—even if not one ¢ 
ever returns!”’ 

Though a decided minority, the Orange populatic 
really strong in numbers and wealth. It did not ob 
a separate Irish Parliament a hundred years ago, b 
Catholies, forming the great bulk of the population, 
then politically disqualified. Its present temper k 
ominous; but there is a suspicion that threats of se 
will not be carried beyond the point of inspiring oppositi 
in England to the home-rule bill. : 


Machine and Voters 


“ AENATOR LODGE and his machine,” we read, “wer 
in full control of the Massachusetts Republi 
Convention.” 

In 1908, it may be recalled, Massachusetts gav 
Taft a plurality of a hundred and ten thousand—ne 
two votes to Bryan’s one. The famous “down 
revision of the tariff followed and in 1910 Massachu: 
elected a Democratic governor by a plurality of 
thousand. The important issue was the tariff; a 
election returns, contrasted with those of two years 
indicate considerable Insurgency. 

Insurgent ideas, however, it is needless to say, r 
secant consideration in this last Republican convent 
which was controlled by Senator Lodge and his mae 
Its tariff utterances were of a strictly conservative nat 
On the other hand, the Democratic convention, h 
nearly the same time, adopted a more radical tariff pl 
and even indorsed initiative and referendum. The ba 


who voted for Taft in 1908 but did not vote for Drap 
1910, have changed their minds since that election. 
Whatever the balloting may show in this respe 
whatever the actual strength of progressive political 
may be in Massachusetts—Senator Lodge and his m 
may name the delegates to the next Republican n 
convention and instruct them to vote against any 
gent candidate who there presents himself; for Mass: 
setts is not one of the five states in which the people w 
votes are depended upon to elect a candidate are p 
to choose the candidate. 


Only a Few Cents 


N THE Stone Age a family named Smith consist 
grandfather, grandmother, father, mother and sev 
offspring. A neighbor named Jones, in a momen 
sportive inebriety, dropped a large rock into the 
domicile and broke one of the children’s legs. Wh 
Smiths protested he demonstrated by means of stic 
as the family originally possessed twenty-two legs’ 
had broken only one, his damage amounted merely 
and a half per cent, which was a small matter to 
trouble between neighbors. : 
This arithmetical method has been extensively us i 
since. A recent tariff argument affords a typical illust) 
tion of it, as follows: Customs duties amount to | 
dollars and a half a head. The Democrats, judging 
bills that passed the House at the extra session, will 
these duties at most by one-fourth. One-fourth 0! 
dollars and a half is eighty-seven and one-half 
Therefore, if a Democratic President and Con 
elected it will make a difference of only eighty-sev' 
a half cents to each voter. Fag 
The wool in an ordinary suit of clothes costs only vt 


four dollars; so what difference does it really make hi 
consumer whether the tariff is a little higher or a ht’ 
lower? The freight on a pair of shoes from Boston} 
St. Louis is only a few cents; so why should anyhbo/ 
object to a twenty per cent advance in freight rates? _ 
Steel Trust issued five hundred million dollars of com 
stock that was water, on which it pays five pi 
dividends; but if you divide the dividends by the ou 
you will see that to the man who buys a hundred 
of barbed wire it really amounts to nothing at all. 
Hardly any problem comes up but somebody is at f 
to work a simple example in long division and thus pre 
that the thing is really too trivial to talk about. A 
only five feet deep; but it makes quite a difference W: 
you are at the top or the bottom. iq 
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The Book of Samuel 


(CNANDY BOTTOM, down on the Rappahannock, 
S in Virginia, was Sam Jackson’s habitat, and he 

never did get to see Baltimore until his father sent 
him up by boat, when he was eighteen, to buy some 
goods for the stores. Sam’s father ran one of the stores 
and Sam ran the other. Sam had heard of railroads, 
but had never seen one, and there were a lot of other 
things he had never seen, either, including a lady with 
‘web feet. 

Being a Virginian, Sam had kin in Baltimore. Vir- 
ginians have kin everywhere, but particularly in all 
Southern cities. They can trace kin through convolu- 
“tions that would stump any but the expert tracers of 
the Old Dominion. Likewise, as is the custom, Sam 
went to visit his kin when he got to Baltimore. This 
pleasant custom not only renews family ties, but saves 
hotel bills. There was a lady staying with Sam’s kin, 
visiting also. Her third cousin had married the step- 
3on of his mother’s grandniece, or something like that. 
_ Anyhow, she was a pretty lady, and she lived in Oregon, 
a place Sam thought was somewhere on the other side 
of the world. Sam asked who she was, and his male 
‘xin told him: “Oh; she’s a web-foot”’— which is what 
_shey used to call Oregonians, you know. Maybe they 
‘lo yet. It still rains occasionally in some parts of 
Oregon, I am informed. 
| Sam hung round revolving that proposition in his 

nind. Finally when the pretty lady was in the library 
3am entered and said with his courtliest bow: ‘‘Mad- 
um, I mean no offense, but will you kindly let me see 
your feet?” 
| The pretty lady rocked with laughter. ‘‘Why, Sam 
Jackson,” she said, ‘‘do you think I’ve really got 
web feet? You’re a big enough fool to go to Oregon 
yourself.” 
Sam thought that over. When he got home a few 
lays later he told his father he guessed he would go to 
Jregon. “All right,’ said Sam’s father. ‘‘How much 
will it cost?’ . 
| “Two hundred and fifty dollars, I reckon,” computed 
3am, and they counted out two hundred and fifty 
_lollars from the store safe. Sam pock- 
_}ted it and in two days he was on the 
_poat again, bound for Oregon via Balti- 
nore. Sam bought himself a trunk and 
‘ome clothes in Baltimore, getting them at cost 
because his father kept store, and decided he 
must have a carpet bag. So he bought one. 
After he had packed his trunk he found there wasn’t 
nything to put in the carpet bag, and the flapping of its 
jides annoyed him. So, not knowing anything else to buy, 
ie bought half a bushel of peanuts and put those in the 
dag, and the sides didn’t flap any more. 

On the train Sam met a man and they talked. ‘“Let’s 
lave some peanuts,” said the man to Sam, as the news 

ind candy butcher came along. ‘Try some of mine,” 
_nvited Sam, opening his carpet bag and showing the 

jali-bushel of goobers therein. They ate peanuts. The 
_ nan started to throw his shells on the floor, but Sam made 
um put the shells in the bag. He figured he must have 
_ omething to keep those sides from flapping. When he got 
_ 0 San Francisco, which he did after a time, he had a sack 
ull of shells. If he had been smart he would have started 
| breakfast-food factory, but he wasn’t smart. At least 
‘hat is what they all said. 


| % 


+ Samuel’s Honest Father 
| HE pretty lady and her husband lived in Pendleton, 


‘Which is in Eastern Oregon, and there is where they 
old Sam to go and begin to grow up with the country. 
‘Sam went there after some vicissitudes. He had no job 
md not much money. One day he heard the position of 
- tage agent was vacant, and he went to the man who 
‘wned the stage line—it was eleven hundred miles long 
“ind quite an institution—and said: ‘I hear you are 
ung to appoint a new stage agent and I want that job.” 
The stage man looked at Sam, who was tall, thin, cadav- 
fous, lantern-jawed and shambling. ‘By jinks!” said 
he s age man; ‘‘any chap who favors Abe Lincoln in 
meliest days, like you do, can have anything I’ve 
and he made Sam stage agent at forty dollars a 
4 and room and board. 
went to work. When he drew his first pay, which 
all the money in the world to him, he wrote to 
er: 
Paw: I’ve got a good job. I get forty dollars 
h and room and board as stage agent and I’m doing 
our loving son, Sam.” 
e weeks later Sam got this reply: “‘Dear Sam: I 
your letter saying you are getting forty dollars a 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great amd the Near Great 


month as stage agent. You must not keep that place, 
Sam. You are not worth it. Your loving father.” 

On the first day a stage came in the driver told him part 
of his work was to wash all the stages, and Sam went 
down to the barn and washed the stage while the driver 
loafed. This man passed the word along to the other 
drivers, and Sam washed stages, in addition to being agent, 
until the old man happened by, caught him at it, and 
booted Sam up to the office and told him to stay there. 
What the old man said to those drivers was something 
scandalous. 

There was a paper in Pendleton called the East Orego- 
nian. Sam had always been interested in types, because 
he bought a printing press with the twenty dollars his 
fether gave him to go to the Centennial; and he was much 
impressed with the big hand press and the real type in 
the East Oregonian office. When he wasn’t working he 
hung round the office. The editor was a Southern gentle- 
man who filled the paper with long editorials on ‘‘The 
Lost Cause” and “‘The Virtues of Jefferson Davis.”’ Sam 
soon saw there was no nourishment in that, and one day 
he said to the editor: ‘Say, what you want to put in 
this paper isn’t this stuff about ‘The Lost Cause,’ but 
locals.” 

“‘Where’ll I get them?” asked the editor. 

“T’ll get them,’’ Sam replied; and he did, after hours 
at the stage office. Presently the editor offered to sell 
Sam a quarter-interest in the paper, and Sam bought it, 
giving his note. There were two or three sales and resales, 
but it wasn’t long before Sam owned the paper, and the 
career of Charles Samuel Jackson, the present big man of 
Oregon journalism, began. 

Sam is a humorous cuss, with a gift for paragraphing 
and a sense of business as keen as can be. He hitched 
on to a brilliant fellow for editor and began the upbuilding 
of the East Oregonian, which presently became a daily 
and eventually became known as the best paper of its 
kind in any town of the size of Pendleton on the whole 
map of the United States. He was a Democrat, but he 
let his editor do the polities of it and hold the offices. 
Sam busied himself with the business end, supervising the 
editorial side of it and writing those biting paragraphs 


with such effect that once, when his editor was in the 
State Senate, they had an investigation to try to impeach 
the editor because they thought he was writing them, 
when it was Sam all the time. 

He started the crusade that led to the adoption of 
the Australian ballot in Oregon, began the fight for 
the open river and did a lot of other things—inciden- 
tally, got acquainted with Henry George and Tom L. 
Johnson, and became a single taxer. 

He was moving along smoothly when some men in 
Portland came to him and asked him to come down 
there and look over the plant and prospects of an after- 
noon paper called the Oregon Journal, that had been 
started some time before and had been a total loss as 
far as making money or getting circulation and influence 
was concerned. 

That was nine or ten years ago. Sam went down, 
made a proposition that was accepted, and took over 
the Journal. He borrowed most of the money he put 
in and had some very lean years. Finally he turned 
the corner, and now the Journal is one of the great big 
papers of the Pacific Coast and Sam has a flock of 
automobiles, is going to build a new building, and lives 
away up on the finest end of Easy Street. 

Jackson is a big, raw-boned but good-looking man 
with some traces left yet of his native Virginia accent. 
He has the editorial faculty highly developed and is a 
great business man as well. His sense of what the 
people should have and what the rights of the people 
are is instinctive. His paper is popular in the best 
sense of the word, has fought many hard fights and has 
won a large share of them. It is entirely independent 
and a great power in Portland, in Oregon and on the 
Pacifie Coast. 

Sam owns it and runs it his way. It is a one-man 
paper, that man being Charles Samuel Jackson. You’d 
think to hear Sam talk that he is as ingenuous as a 
débutante. He’s forever telling stories on himself. It 
takes him forever to tell some of them, too, but that is 
neither here nor at the Arlington Club. But forget 
that débutante business. Samuel is only fooling, as 
witness many persons who have tried to sell him gold 
bricks. He is kind-hearted, affable, most companion- 
able and agreeable, but he can be as cold 
as a wedge when coldness is required. 

They had a big cowboy show up at 
Pendleton in September. Sam took up 
two special trains filled with Portland friends 
to see the doings—two special trains, not ears. 
One of the events was a stage race. The 
stage that was driven to victory was the stage Sam 
washed back there in Pendleton thirty years ago. 


Where the Fruit Grows 


ICHAEL CASEY, a politician in San Francisco who 

has been in office and on the city payroll for many 
years, was addressing a meeting of his fellow citizens. It 
was a labor meeting. 

“You men must know,” spouted Casey, “‘that you are 
the great body politic in this city. You are the roots and 
trunk of our great municipal tree, while we who represent 
you in office are merely the branches on that magnificent 
tree.” 

“True for you, Mike,’”’ piped a man in the back of the 
hall; ‘but did ye ever notice ali the fruit grows on 
the branches?” 


Nothing to Write About 


NEW reporter on a Western paper was assigned to go 
to a church meeting and get a story of it. He went. 
When he came back the city editor asked: 

“How did it pan out?” 

“Oh,” said the reporter as he stuck his feet on the desk 
and lighted a cigarette, “‘there was nothing doing. I 
haven’t got anything to write. The meeting broke up in 
a fist fight between the minister and a deacon—and not a 
bit of church business was done.” 


Hughes’ Comeback 


HORTLY after Governor Hughes, of New York, was 

elected the second time, after a bitter campaign, a 
lawyer from New York came to see him and was told to go 
to the executive mansion in Albany. 

It was the first time the lawyer had ever been in the 
official residence of New York governors, and, after 
Hughes came into the room, the visitor said: 

“You have a handsome place here.”’ 

“Yes,”’ Hughes replied; ‘‘but I had a hard time getting 
the landlord to renew the lease.” 
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hundreds of sardonic, know- 
ing grooms; hundreds more 
of men in riding breeches; 
thousands of Irishmen— 
peasants, farmers and gen- 
tlemen—gathered about the 
finest horses in the world; 
shrewd-faced buyers from 
every angle of the seven 
seas; plainly-clad farmers’ 
wives and gorgeously 
gowned countesses; a con- 
stant flow of horse talk, 
witty and fluent, in the 
brogue or in the musical 
Dublin accent; a sense of 
space, color, adroit business 
and keen, if quiet, enjoy- 
ment—such is the Dublin 
horseshow. It is the most 
vivid season of Irish life, 
for on one platform all the 
Irish stand united, despite the many differences of class, 
religion and politics—the apotheosis of the Irish horse! 

When the Dublin jarveys, or drivers of side-cars, tipped 
the newly introduced taxicabs into the Liffey it was not so 
much to save their bread and butter, for they could have 
learned to drive a motor, but rather to show loyalty to 
the horse. When the aristocrats of Ireland subordinate to 
this August horseshow the other social events of the year— 
the viceregal levees and drawing rooms, and the Punches- 
town race-meetings—it is out of love for the hunters they 
ride winter after winter over the slippery banks and 
uncertain fences of Ireland. Members of Irish county 
families, once rich but poorer nowin this day of the peasant 
proprietor, make all sorts of sacrifices to take this yearly 
outing; for, since in no place in the world does a family run 
down so quickly as in Ireland, appearance at the horse- 
show is one proof that the family still survives socially, 
still keeps up with its long historical county position. 


Where Men are Made or Marred 


jer the Irish of all classes—stable-boy and belted 
marquis, serving-maid and titled dame, on pleasure and 
business intent—have, by the sincerity of their worship, 
so convinced the fashionable and business worlds of other 
countries that for a week Dublin is as cosmopolitan a 
place as London or Paris, Vienna or New York. For a 
week she is a capital as gay as she used to be in the eight- 
eenth century. For one week the Irish experience to the 
full a rich sense cf hospitality, power and prosperity. 
They enjoy the fact that foreigners, royalties and nobilities 
come to Dublin; that the red fez of an Eastern potentate 
and the scarlet and gold of a prince-admiral’s dress are 
emblazoned against the viceregal box; that the gowns of 
the ladies are not réchauffé from Goodwood and Ascot but 
are fresh for the occasion. And, not least of all, they enjoy 
the prosperous working-out of the deep commercial pur- 
pose that underlies the show. For the shrewd-faced 
dealers in horseflesh, who have come from all quarters of 
the world and who can tell to a pound how many stone a 
hunter is able to carry, or can estimate by a nonchalant 
glance at her foal the value of a broodmare, pour thou- 
sands of dollars every day of the show into the needy 
nation. There is scarcely a county in Ireland whose 
welfare does not depend more or less on the business that 
is done during this 
week; hundreds of 
men of all classes 
are made or marred 
in purse for the year 
according to their 
fortune in effecting 
sales. 

Perhaps it adds a 
picturesque flavor to 
the general unity 
of the national event 
that the force behind 
it all is a scholarly 
one—the Royal 
Dublin Society. This 
institution has had 
for nearly two hun- 
dred years the object 
of encouraging agri- 
culture, science, art 
and other industries. 
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Judges and Stewards, Men of Impeccabie Personal Honor 


So far back as the days of Swift it was proposed that an 
annual horseshow should be held, where prizes should be 
given for the breeding of good Irish horses, and where the 
lord-lieutenant and other great ones of Dublin should offer 
public entertainment to draw in people and enrich the city 
and the whole country by selling into England, and in time 
into foreign countries. It took over a hundred years for 
the suggestion to bear fruit; now the society holds four 
annual shows for horses, cattle and sheep, administering 
a grant of twenty-five thousand dollars for improving 
breeds, and giving some fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of 
prizes. For forty-four years, however, interest has been 
concentrated on the horseshow of the last week of August. 
Sheep and art industries are exhibited at the same time, 
but the spectators more or less forget them—as perhaps 
they forget the winter lectures and concerts. You cannot 
ride a Bach symphony. 

This scholarly society has shown a keen practical sense 
in the way it has organized the grounds, buildings and 
business of the show. The chief business is the adjudica- 
tion of the horses of the various classes—‘“‘judging”’ is too 
simple a word seemingly for the ceremony—and the 
competition of the harness horses; and, above all, the 
jumping competitions of the hunters. That the week may 
be full of variety in pleasure and business there are added 
the Leopardstown races, the races and polo in Phoenix 
Park, and the bloodstock sales. 

The grounds, which are at Ballsbridge, near the site of 
the old Donnybrook Fair, consist of forty acres, of which 
nearly eight are covered with fully equipped permanent 
buildings. The visitors perforce enter first the large 
central main hall, which contains the offices of the society, 
some of the manufacturing exhibits and ample luncheon 
rooms. From this building open an east and a west hall, 
also full of exhibits; the scholarly society makes some 
money out of the rental of floor space, not to mention 
charges for stabling, and for bran and corn for the horses, 
and, indirectly, meals for the grooms, who must be fed 
on the grounds. The management cunningly place: the 
exhibits in these first halls, and most visitors eagerly 
stream past them, their eyes fixed on the south hall, which 
is full of magnificent hunters, shining in their stalls. 
Behind the south hall are three large rings for judging the 
horses, while behind the east and west halls are two smailer 
rings. The rings and the great jumping inclosure, the 


The Jumping Inclosure 


_which are hunters. 
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The whole ground 
becomes immedia 
clear to a visitor as if | 
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spot. 

Not less triumphai 
the other phases of 
ganization. The judg: 
stewards—gentleme! 
the word technically —selected by the Royal Dublin 
Council are not only experts in horseflesh but n 
impeccable personal honor. It is impossible that 
could be ‘‘approached.” It has been rumored that o1 


the veterinary legislation is very strict. Every detail 

classifying and handling of the twelve hundred ho 
carefully considered. There are almost fifty cle 
stallions, mares, geldings, colts and fillies—about he 
The classifications are arranged 
only according to age and kind, but also according 
various capabilities, such as degrees of weight-carryi 


depending on the class of the horse, and on whether or nc 
the owner is a member of the society, is much more alae 
rate than the certificate that admits a Christian chil 
the offices of the church or a couple to the holy institu 
of matrimony. For the animal’s class, name, color, gener 
description, age and pedigree must be stated; also hi 
studbook reference, if he has one, and the name and a 
of his breeder and of his exhibitor. If he is to compe 
the jumping prizes he must have another form of 


An Assembly of Horsetraders 


VERY man connected with the horses has dozens ( 
rules for his guidance. It is one thing to plan disciplir 


from the proviso that each horse must have a r 
dressed groom to the injunction that no horse shall be 
forth by the collar-shank. It seems as if there were 
rule to provide for every possible contingency. Thes! 
in short, is the last word in good management; the ho 
are exhibited, lodged and exercised in such a way 
there is not the slightest confusion, and nothing e 
impede the comfort and sense of space of the thous 
spectators. 

On the first day of horseshow week—Tuesday —n 
men than women appear, and very few of the women 
fashionably clad, for it is ostensibly the great business 
Really, buying and selling go on until the last ho 
removed; but Tuesday is adjudication day, when the hoi 
of the various cla’ 
enter the rings | 
are put through 
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23, and Germans who, always seeking the best in the 
yorld, find here many of their most magnificent cavalry 
horses. Surrounding the broodmares and stallions are 
buyers who have come from Buenos Aires and South Africa 
~ and America for stud purposes. Invariably some interested 
owner or spectator is ready to praise an animal—a good 
mare, deficient in timbre, perhaps, but one who can breed 
good flyers with plenty of substance, as demonstrated by 
‘the foal at foot, which has the wide, thick quarters of his 
sire, deep barrel, good rein and plenty of bone for one of 
his size! Acquaintances, who have not seen each other 
since the last horseshow, meet about the various stables. 


An Examination of Prize Horses 


_ If they are owners or exhibitors they 
| examine each other’s horses with crit- 
ical eyes, while their grooms wink 
jovially or scowl at one another, 
according to their dispositions. The 
conversation of these grooms—witty, 
profane and sophisticated—is not the 
leastinteresting part of the horseshow. 


Prize Winners 


HE talk of every oneseems natural 
and easy, but not amanis unaware 
of the clock. They are all waiting for 
_ half past nine, which generally means 
a liberal ten, when the judges and 
stewards enter the yards, each group 
going to a different ring to commence 
a strenuous day, which sometimes 
begins all over again on Wednesday 
morning. Like every one else con- 
_ nected with the business of the show, 
they are bound by severe rules. For 
example, the judges are not supposed 
to find out the names of the exhibitors 
| of the horses they must pass upon, 
-and the stewards are forbidden to 
express in the hearing of the judges 
_ opinions as to the merits or demerits 
of any exhibit that is taking place. 
_ The riders, who may be grooms or masters, or perhaps 
Some special jockeys, trot out of the stables and up to the 
entrance of some particular ring. Each rider carries— 
usually in his mouth—a ticket of admission, which he 
hands in at the gate and goes in, slowing down his horse. 
| Every animal wears on his forehead and breast the number 
| which, by reference to the catalogue, shows his class, name, 
_ pedigree and owner or exhibitor. Immediately each ring 
i becomes a scene of quiet but enthusiastic animation. The 
_ railing about each great greensward is surrounded by crowds 
_'of men and women, some of them friends of the exhib- 
itors, some of them owners or buyers; others mere specta- 
tors. The judges and stewards stand in the pavilion in the 
| Coaner ofthefield. On a pole near by are pinned the rosettes 
_ that symbolize the prizes, usually scarlet for the first, 
blue for the second, yellow for the third, green for the 
3 fourth and pink for the fifth—if there is a fifth. The prizes 
range from a hundred and twenty-five dollars to fifteen 
dollars, and with the first one goes a silver medal. Most 
of the challenge cups, which cost from five hundred dollars 
down, and the gold medals go to the hunters that win in 
_ the jumping competitions of the three following days; but 
leven the horses under adjudication which receive no prize 
kely to sell well. si 
Some elasses of the horses are so few in number that each 
to be judged can enter the ring at one time. Others 
large that they can be admitted only in sections. 
horses, at given signals, first walk, then trot and then 
Their riders are of all conditions. A gentleman 
y, trained, like all his sort, to show absolute lack of 
consciousness; he rides as if he were quite alone, his 
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beyond. Following him is a pop-eyed, anxious groom, 
looking exactly like a railway porter. After him comes a 
sporty young yeoman-farmer in yellow waistcoat, blue 
tie, gray coat, mole-colored breeches and soft green hat. 
Behind him is a preoccupied peasant-farmer, riding with 
his shoulders too high, his face showing how much it means 
to him to win a prize. All the mounts-are in breeches and 
riding boots; most of them wear green or brown coats; the 
grooms.invariably wear caps, the farmers and gentlemen 
bowler hats. Some men ride as if they were made for their 
beasts; one man leans forward in a prayerful attitude; 
another composes himself with the.line of his horse. Many 
little tricks of character appear: a mare 
coughs, and her rider boxes her ears 
exactly as if she were a naughty child; 
one man, as his horse gallops, rhyth- 
mically opens and shuts his mouth, 
showing wide white teeth. All thetime 
thespectators make telling comments on 
the strength and manners of the horses, 
some of which are quite audible to the 
riders. Even a lay onlooker would want 
to ride after watching the gait and power 
of the splendid creatures. 

If the class is a large one, the process 
of adjudication becomes complicated 
and hard on both judges and mounts. 
As each section in the ring gallops by, 
the judges move up and down to look 
more particularly at certain horses. 
Some of the judges are quiet and some 
are fussy; now and then they consult 


A Parade of the Winners 


and speak to a steward; and, as aresult, 
a horse is ordered to leave the ring as 
ineligible for a prize. Some of the 
rejected ones go out jauntily, as if on 
the wings of victory; another paces 
round the ring again and slips out when 
some other failure departs. Some show 
their disappointment in grave faces and 
staring eyes. Finally half a dozen 
remain; the judges talk together. 

“Did he tell you to come back, 
Jerry?” asks an owner as a fine bay 
trots out of the inclosure. : 

“He did,’ Masther Tom,” answers - 
Jerry with a broad grin; and a friend 
of Master Tom chooses the propitious 
moment for the asking of a favor. 

When the best dozen horses have 
been selected, sometimes, if the class 
is large, after several hours of weeding- 
out, the judges confer with each other; usually they 
mount the horses themselves. The beautiful creatures try 
their paces once more—the walk, the trot, the gallop; and 
that rider has much self-control, indeed, who fails to show 
his sense of the impending decision, who can restrain 
himself from looking eagerly at the judges. Even the 
horses feel the strain. 4 Finally they are lined up in a long 
single, or perhaps a double, row; the riders dismount, and 
the judges walk up and down. When they come to a 
definite conclusion the stewards see that the prize cards 
are affixed to the horses, and distribute the gay rosettes to 
the winning mounts, who gallop off the field. 
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From this time on bargaining flourishes. The buying 
and selling of a horse has, in most ways, the same conven- 
tions in all countries; but in Ireland there is a dash and 
spirit about each encounter that disguises to a certain 
extent the familiar lines of retreat and approach. All 
classes sell and buy. The owner of a great stud may send 
up a score or two of horses, some of which are exhibited, 
some of which are disposed of in the sale paddocks without 
ever appearing in the rings. He may buy a stallion from 
some other big owner, or he may buy a hunter from some 
country gentleman who has all his stake in that one animal. 
A farmer, with the hope of some day becoming a breeder of 
renown, may spend every penny he has been able to raise 
on a good broodmare, or perhaps he may buy a likely 
yearling on the strength of its ancestry; and on the luck 
he has with the animal may depend the education of his 
children an@ his family’s whole scale of living. 


How Buyers and Sellers Come to Terms 


HE ways of chaffering are many, but it is always more 

amusing when Irish meets Irish. A gentleman wants the 
hunter of a friend. He is poor, and like many other clever 
young Irish landholders who have suffered from the reduc- 
tion of the rents he depends on what he makes in horses 
to help him pay, from the estate to the debts of which he is 
heir, the charges of various aunts and sisters. He has in 
mind a nouveau riche Englishman whom he is tutoring in 
hunting and who would pay as high as three hundred and 
fifty pounds for a good hunter. He has. already selected 
the splendid black hunter of his friend. Lighting a 
cigarette, he strolls up to the box of the horse; the groom 
is just about to ride her out for 
exercise and the owner is proffering 
a lump of sugar. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” says the owner— 
“up on business?” 

“Ah, no,” replies. Jimmy. “My 
wife wanted to come up for the show. 
I might get a hunter, though, if I 
found one that just suited me. Not 
a bad beast that of yours, Bob.” 

“Thanks for your enthusiasm,” 
says Bob dryly. 

The groom mounts; disgusted at 
this faint praise of his charge, after 
they reach the exercising ring he puts 
the black through her best paces. 

“Nice creature, indeed,” says 
Jimmy, delighted with the stride. 
“Pity she’s got such an ugly mouth.” 

“Ugly mouth! It’s like velvet. 
I’m an oldish man, Jimmy; but I’d 
be willing to jump anything in Ireland 
on her, with nothing but a slack rein 
in her mouth.” 

“There are others less foolhardy,” 
remarks Jimmy. ‘“‘What are you 
asking for her?” 

“Three hundred pounds; and 
two hundred for the bay filly.” 


Awaiting the Decision of the Judges 


“You mean two hundred for the black, don’t you?” 

“Three hundred—guineas.”’ 

“Maybe you'll get it,” says Jimmy airily. “Rawlins 
has a fine fellow for two hundred and fifty—a bit heavy in 
the hindquarters, but I’d as soon have that as an ugly 
mouth.” 

He saunters off. Bob knows he has no intention of 
buying Rawlins’ horse; he supposes Jimmy will offer him 
something like two hundred and sixty-five pounds. He 
knows of another possible purchaser, and he goes off to 
meet him as if by accident, mentioning that he has had an 
offer for his black, The Nut; but it’s a bit under three 
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hundred and he’s undecided. No bid forth- 
coming, he engineers his movements so as 
to meet, as if casually, Jimmy, who mean- 
while has been making an engagement with 
a veterinary surgeon to examine The Nut 
for soundness at two that afternoon, as he 
means to take her away on the six o’clock 
train. Jimmy has also wired his Englishman 
that he has bought him the best hunter in 
Treland for three hundred and fifty guineas. 

“Oh, this you?” says Bob. ‘Bought 
Rawlins’ horse?”’ 

“Not yet.” f 

“Tt’s just as well, when you’re buying a 
horse, to have one that can get his tail-end 
over a fence!” 

“All the same, Bob, if I were to put a 
man up on The Nut and she were to give 
her mouth that nasty twist % 

‘Ah, Jimmy, you know well enough that, 
when you’ll be showing her to sell, you'll 
have a stretch of field where she’ll have no 
chance to show a trick if she were a circus 
clown of a beast.” 

“Two hundred and seventy-five!” says 
Jimmy suddenly. 

““Two hundred and eighty-five guineas 
insists Bob. 

“Two hundred and eighty pounds,” 
compromises Jimmy. 

“Done. And now, Jimmy, give me your 
advice. I’m offered a hundred and sixty 
for the bay filly. I was sticking out for two 
hundred.” 

“Take a hundred and sixty,” says Jimmy 
with conviction, ‘‘and thank Heaven to get 
rid of an underbred, larrupin’ jade that 
oughtn’t to be desecrating a decent man’s 
stables!” 

“IT was thinking that same,” says Bob 
calmly; ‘‘though I’ve seen worse—and 
better too. I wonder I got more than an 
offer of a hundred and fifty. I suppose 
it was because of the bit of white heather 
my daughter sent me for luck,” he adds 
seriously. 

Jimmy’s groom comes up to get The Nut. 
Bob’s groom approaches Jimmy and, 
touching his cap, says: 

“T took care of that horse, sorr.” 

“Pity you didn’t look after her mouth a 
bit, then,’ teases Jimmy. ‘ 

He puts his hand in his pocket, flicking a 
glanee at Bob. If Bob hands over a half- 
sovereign to Jimmy’s groom Jimmy will do 
the same by Bob’s. Bob lives up to the 
code, feels in his pocket and the gold pieces 
change hands at about the same moment. 
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Murphy’s Methods 


Among the Irish who are not educated and 
less conventional the approaches are less 
cloaked. Murphy has a young hunter on 
which he has put much more care than he 
has on his two-year-old son. Corrigan, a 
groom with a little credit and a sharp eye 
to business, knows exactly where he could 
sell it in County Waterford. Corrigan 
comes up to the stall where Murphy is sit- 
ting on a box with a rolling eye for possible 
purchasers. He sees Corrigan’s intentions. 

“Ah, glory be, Murphy!” cries Corrigan. 
“And is that the harse you’ve been brag- 
ging about? Ah, well, a man maybe has 
the right to be tender to his own, even agin 
his better judgment.” 

Murphy emits a short sardonic laugh. 

“Who heeds the talk of them that are 
poor judges of harseflesh?’”’ he asks. ‘“‘If 
you’d heard the offers I’ve had for him # 

“Tf Vd heard fairy music!” sneers 
Corrigan. ‘Pitch the harse to the divil!”’ 

“Talk away, my lad,” says Murphy 
with apparent calm. 

“For wan thing,” begins Corrigan in a 
confidential tone, ‘he’s a cougher de 

“Ah, indade! I wish you had as good 
breathing yourself as he has,”’ says Murphy, 
scoring one, for Corrigan has a touch of 
asthma. 

“And his hocks,” pursues Corrigan, un- 
ruffled; ‘‘sure, the crathur might as well be 
standing on beer-bottles.” 

““There’s many a harse with a thick hock 
gets a tumble,” says Murphy. ‘ And think 
of the blood of this harse! D’ye know his 
half-sister, Starling? She took a prize at 
the Olympic. D’ye know his cousin, Sheila- 
of-the-Silver-Eye? Lord Southerford paid 
eight hundred guineas for her and cried wid 
joy at the chance. D’ye know He 

“Ah, what talk have ye?” says Corrigan, 
spitting derisively. ‘‘Larry Dugan’s half- 
brother writes plays that they print, but 
that doesn’t keep Larry from not being all 
there himself. What might you be asking 
for him?”’ 

“A hundred guineas,”’ says Murphy with 
a mixture of defiance and confidence. 
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_ “Take my advice,” says Corrigan, mov- 
ing off with an air of washing his hands of 
Murphy; “if anny wan offers you thirty 
take it on your knees. If I hear of a man 
wanting a harse I’ll send him round, for you 
know I’m friendly to you, Murphy.” 
_“You can tell him I’m not afther giving 
him away!” shouts Murphy. “I’m think- 
ing of rising the price to a hundred and ten.” 

By this time both know they are em- 
barked on the struggle. Again and again 
they meet and dispute, sometimes assisted 
by friends, sometimes losing their tempers 
and commenting on every scandal in each 
other’s family and almost coming to blows; 
again talking with a sarcastic politeness 
that their listeners follow with deep in- 
terest. The contest is complicated some- 
times by: the entrance of another bidder. 
Each of the two fighters marks the other 
for his game and disputes every inch of the 
way. At last the bargain is made at eighty 
guineas and is sealed, according to the old- 
fashioned custom of the Irish peasant, by 
moistening the palm in a primitive way and 
smiting hands. 

“But I’m giving her to you,” says Mur- 
phy, cloaking his satisfaction in gloom. 
“Ah, them that keep out of the Dublin 
harseshow have cut their eyeteeth! It 
costs you all of ten pounds to get a beast up 
and back if you don’t sell her—and she 
generally going back with a cold. This 
fellow won’t, Corrigan; but you had the 
sense to pick a jewel. I’m wondering if 
anny wan makes anny money except the 
Royal Dublin Society.” : 

“Well, them that buys don’t!” says 
Corrigan with equal gloom but—since his 
back is turned—with a glorious grin over 
his bargain. 


Jumping for the Ladies 


The buying carried on in the sales paddock 
is a quieter, quicker process. On Wednes- 
day and Thursday especially some famous 
auctioneers sell several—perhaps two or 
three thousand—animals. These may be 
either racers or hunters. The stand is full 
of prospective buyers, each holding a cat- 
alogue on which are printed the horses’ 
pedigrees. The auctioneer and his assistant, 
quick-eyed men, call in a horse, which is led 
through the entrance gate by his owner or 
groom, as the case may be. The bids may 
range anywhere from ten or fifteen guineas 
to a thousand guineas; but, in the latter 
case, the horse has usually been the winner 
of a prize cup in some great race. After 
an offer has reached fifty guineas the bids 
must proceed in leaps of not less than five 
guineas. If the owner does not like the 
highest bid he buys in his own animal. 
As the bids are called out the horse is led up 
and down the small paddock to show thor- 
oughly his good points, while the auctioneer 
cries, in the nervous tone characteristic of 
the cult: 

“Highty guineas—eighty guineas—eighty 
guineas! Am I offered more? Eighty 
guineas!’”’ Then slowly: ‘‘Gentle-men, are 
you all done? Clink!’’ He strikes a little 
bell with a gavel, and the sold horse is led 
out of the exit gate, while the next animal 
enterstheother. The buyers are very quiet, 
but they whisper comments to each other. 

“A fine horse, that,’’ says one of a rather 
slim yearling. P 

“Ah, do you think so? If it was any 
finer there’d be nothing left of it at all.” 

If the business that begins Tuesday goes 
on all week, Wednesday and Thursday, 
superficially at least, are the spectacular 
days—politely called ladies’ days—when 
the hunters perform in the jumping in- 
closure. Friday is a jumping day, too, 
but by that time the tickets of admission 
have become very cheap, the attendance 
has thinned and the hour belongs strictly 
to the people, who seem to care as much 
for the jumping as the members of soci- 
ety. On Wednesday and Thursday, how- 
ever, the grandstand is crowded with 
smartly dressed men and women, whose 
hunting experiences have trained accurately 
eye and judgment in the matter of weight- 
carriers, and who have a very distinct 
quality of their own. Most of them bear 
the stamp of race—a thing intangible, but 
perceptible enough; for the dullest of them 
seem to show it. At its worst, it 1s an 1m- 
passive mask; at its best, it is a combina- 
tion of perfect self-control, recognition of 
the consideration due.to others and ability 
to sum up any given situation. From their 
nurseries they have been trained according 
to old and tried traditions, and the training 
has set its seal on them as, definitely as the 
seal of breeding shows in their hunters. All 
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Spacious Offices 
in Small Areas 
Like the well-furnished home, the 


modern office should so utilize its available space 
that it never creates the impression of being 
overcrowded. 


Congestion always suggests disorder. 


Interruptions to important business deals, 
aggravating delays and clerical mistakes are frequently caused 
by poorly planned offices, using unstandardized and different 
makes of filing cabinets that neither match up nor harmonize 
on the outside, nor afford a uniform efficient service on 
the inside. 

As will be noted in both these illustrations, these offices 


are not larger than those in the average business block; yet they create the 
impression of ample room for transacting business without interference. 


Uniformity and Standardization are cardinal principles of all 


Globe-Wernicke 


Filing Equipment 


Made in selected grades of choice Quartered Oak and 
Real Mahogany; or in Steel, enameled to match interior 
trims of Oak or Mahogany, it is by far the most economical 
equipment to purchase for those who wish to utilize their 
available space to the best advantage, and eliminate waste with- 
out sacrificing the favorable impressions that a well-furnished 
office invariably creates. 

Sold at uniform prices by authorized agencies in 1500 
towns and cities. Where not represented, goods shipped on 
approval, freight paid. 

Complete illustrated catalogue, and special literature relating to 
your line of business, mailed on request. Address Dept. D810. 


She Glube“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 


New York, 380-382 Broadway Chicago, 231-235 Wabash Avenue 
Boston, 91-93 Federal Street Washington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W. 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave. East 
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Save Money On 
Your 


Boys’ Shoes 


Thousands of Boy Scouts and hundreds of other boys are wearing 
‘Excelsior Boy Scouts’ Shoes. Boys go wild over them and won’t wear 
any other kind of shoe once they know the lightness, soft- 
nessand snappiness of these famousshoes. Yet they cost 
less than ordinary shoes, and outwear them two to one. 


“Excelsior Boy Scouts” Camp Shoe 


Here is the shoe that created the biggest sensation ever 
known in boys’ shoes. Swept the country like a tidal 
wave! Nothing ever known like it! Elk leather uppers 
and soles, mineral tanned by our secret process. 
Soles reinforced so they can’t tear off. Light as a 
feather, soft and snugasa glove. Almost impossible 
to wear them out. Colors—Olive, Tan, Black. 


Little Boys’, . 
Sizes 9 to 1344, $2. 
Boys’, Sizes 1 to 54% 
$2.50. 

Big Boys’ and Men’s, 


Campaign Boot 


The pt success ere year. ne 
= equalled winter and outing shoe. 
Siees ie 20 W200, Full 8 inches high, bellows tongue, double oak soles, soft black 
boarded calf uppers. If it were not for our tremendous volume of sales we could never 
- make such a shoe at the price. ae hae 
“Excelsior Boy Scouts” Shoes are made in “ Piker,” “Parade: 
Other Styles “Campaign,” “Camp” and other styles. In bluchers, high-cut, 
button, etc. Select black, tan and gun-metal calf, and special elk leather. 
Almost all dealers have “ Excelsior 
Buy From Your Dealer Boy Scouts” Shoes. If you can’t find 
them, write us for FREE booklet of styles and name of nearest dealer. Or we 
will ship order DIRECT and guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


AL SCG>~. No Boy Scouts Shoes Genuine Without 
3 SS _—_ Swastika “Good Luck” Charm 


“Good Luck” Charm—illustrated in corner 
of this advertisement —is attached to all 
genuine “Excelsior Boy Scouts” Shoes. 
Refuse shoes without charm attached. 
Looks like gold. Does not discolor. Splen- 
did for prizes for boys’ games, etc. 


Call on Your Dealer, 
or Write Us TODAY! 


Little Boys’, Sizes 9 to 13%, $2.50 
Boys’, Sizes 1 to 5% oO oO Oey 
(25) Big Boys’ and Men’s,6to10, 4.00 
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of them have the look of people used to out- 
of-doors and exercise, and they are lifted 
into a kind of likeness because of their com- 
mon love of the horse; but, being mostly 
Irish, they have their own individualities 
in spite of the fine social training that has 
rubbed down all unbecoming angles. They 
show more real neighborliness than an Eng- 
lish crowd, as they move up and down the 
aisles of the grandstand to greet each other, 
meeting perhaps for the first time since the 
year before. There is genuine pleasure in 
each other’s society, but as they talk they 
keep their eyes on what is taking place in 
the jumping inclosure. 

This jumping ground is a huge rectan- 
gular inclosed field; at one end of the rect- 
angle is the assembly pocket, where the 
horses stay until they are summoned to the 
starting point. Some few hundred feet 
from this starting point is the first obstacle, 
a bank of the hedge sort, with a ditch be- 
hind it, which the horses clear; a few hun- 
dred feet farther on, almost opposite the 
viceregal box in the center of the grand- 
stand, is a ditch, with a sloping bank per- 
haps five feet high and four feet broad, up 
which the horses scramble like cats, change 
feet and scramble down the other side. 
The only horses in the world that know how 
to take such banks are Irish. Toward the 
lower end of the rectangle is a stone wall, 
built up solid for four feet, with about a 
foot of loose stones on the solid part. After 
jumping the wall, the horses gallop in a 
graceful détour round the lower end of the 
field and, starting on the return, scramble 
up a double sloping bank, higher and wider 
thanthe first. A few hundred feet farther on, 
opposite the grandstand again, is the water- 
jump, consisting of a hedge about four feet 
high and a couple of feet wide, with a ditch 
full of water behind it some ten feet across. 
The last obstacle is a hurdle, four feet high. 


The Beasts That are Blackballed 


In the center of the field is the judges’ pa- 
vilion, and close by are the poles on which 
appear the colored balls and the numbers 
that distinguish the horses. All round the 
inclosure is a broad road where those spec- 
tators who cannot afford seats in the grand- 
stand take their position. In front of the 
long grandstand is’that portion of the road 
where costumes, with ladies inside, stroll up 
and down at intervals during the perform- 
ances. This strolling is most frequent 
toward the tea-hour and at the time when 
the harness horses make their exhibition, 
for this is never so interesting as the jump- 
ing, no matter how outstepping, stylish 
and well-behaved the animals may be. 

In the jumping competitions, as in every 
other phase of the horseshow, the discipline 
is severe and the rules numerous. The 
order in which the horses appear on the 
program is drawn for by the committee. 
They are run in pairs, and as they run their 
numbers are drawn up on the poles, one 
horse being assigned a red color and the 
other.a white, the riders wearing sashes to 
show which is which. At the end of the 
course, if both horses have been successful 
a red and a white ball are sent to the top of 
the pole; if one should have failed a black 
ball is substituted for his color. The same 
black ball rises alone to show the failure of 
both. Failure consists in refusing to jump or 
in making too many mistakes, such as fum- 
bling at the banks or blundering through the 
top of the stone wall. Sometimes, if com- 
petition is keen, the most successful horses 
will have to make as many as four rounds 
before the judges can decide on the winning 
four or five. The riders are required to 
take the fences at a fair hunting—not a 
racing —pace. 

There is far less noise at the jumping 
competitions than there would be at a base- 
ball game in America—nobody yells at the 
umpire in Ireland—but quite as much in- 
terest. The onlookers enjoy everything 
connected with the show, from the red- 
coated boys who sell programs, and the 
smartly dressed ladies, to the entrance of 
the viceregal party, which is accomplished 
by means of a long row of mounted lancers, 
the gayest of soldiers in scarlet and gold, 
carrying brilliant pennants on their lances. 
These precede and follow the viceregal 
coach, standing behind it in a long, level 
row at the moment when their excellencies 
and the visiting royalties or nobilities 
dismount. 

The chief interest, however, centers nat- 
urally in the hunters and their riders, who 
come to their work showing every possible 
shade of character and manners. All For 
Ireland has a curious way of curling his feet 
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Brenlin 
Window Shades 


Look Better—Last Longest 


RENLIN will outwear sey- 
eral ordinary shades and 
will always look well. 


Brenlin is supple, not stiff— 

aoe and. alway 
hangs straight 
and smooth. 


crack—won’t 
fade. 


ordinary shade. 
It is cracked 
and streaked, 


: The Oa Shade 
; 6c 2 
it was filled 


clay to give it 


dropped out. 
Then look at a 
Brenlin shade. It 
has no streaks— 
no pinholes. Its 


there is no ‘‘fill- 
ing.’? So there 
is nothing to make it crack or sag. 


The Brealn Shade 


Brenlin is made in all colors and 
in Brenlin Duplex, light one side, 
dark the other. The possibilities of 

color schemes with 


limited. 


With the help of many 


shades. ‘Then go to any 


Brenlin. Find out why 
Brenlin is the cheapest 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 
2042-2052 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 


Th is perforated ali 
the ois peo pe like thie, BREN LIN Look for it. 
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PARQUET 
INLAID LINOLEUM 


is exactly like wood parquetry in 
appearance— patterns areinlaid 
like wood parquetry, the colors 
going right through the mate- 
rial— wears for years— costs 
less — never needs refinishing. 

It is the perfect parquetry, 
made of the famous WILD’S 
INLAID LINOLEUM. It is 
noiseless and elastic; does not 
chip or warp; has no joints to 
collect dirt; is kept clean with 
soap and water; and is almost 
as enduring as concrete. 


Sold by dealers inhigh-gradeLinoleam 


Write for Folder “L” showing 26 
patterns reproduced in colors. 


JOSEPH WILD & (. 


366-370 Fifth Ave. New York. 
Est. 1852. 
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Nothing more practical for 
throat and chest protection 
was ever devised — nothing 
more attractive for their style 
feature was ever thought of. 


PHOENIX Mufflers appeal 
to everybody because of their 
smart shapeliness and their 
unquestioned utility. Beau- 
tifully woven and perfect in 
finish, they are a desirable ad- 
dition to everyone’s wardrobe 
whether simple or elaborate. 


Hi-Button Militaire 
Turn-over Collar 


Shaped Neck 
Auto and Dress 


All these new styles at dry 
goods shops and haberdashers 


50c, $1.00, $1.50 to $5.00 


Look for the Phoenix Label 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
210 Broadway, Milwaukee 


NY 5 WA AAA AAA AAA Ww ve  0W 


ZW 
Makers of the Celebrated 
Phoenix Guaranteed Silk Hose 
Z ea 
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OW to 
modernize 
and beautify your 
old electric light 
fixtures fully de- 
scribed and pictured 
in interesting free 
booklet “Pull Socket.” 
Send for it today to Bryant 
Electric Co., 1425 State St., 
$ Bridgeport, Conn. Tells all 
¥ about the 


Bryant 
| New Wrinkle Pull Socket 


The socket that is now a part of 


all up-to-date electric light fixtures. 


Your name and address on a post- 
_ card brings you the booklet. 


ILLION DOLLAR CORPORATION WANTS A 
'& representative in your city and Vicinity to call on bankers, 
tutacturers and all business men, with line of advertising 
calendars, Liberal commissions paid promptly each week. 
Hu earn large salaries throughout the year. Write fully 
y siness experience and furnish references in first letter. 

Gress, Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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forward instead of backward as he takes 
the stone fence. Irish Molly throws her 
feet to one side as she jumps. The con- 
tinuous running of subdued comments on 
the animals shows that every man and 
woman—and, for that matter, every child— 
is a judge of horseflesh. 

“Well done, Mickey Free; you took that 
water-jump like a bird!”’ ‘That mare was 
too short-gaited at the fence.” ‘“‘Silly ass, 
that rider!’ The horse jumps so easily that 
he didn’t take enough trouble to lift him 
at the fence; and, of course, off came the 
stones.” ‘“‘That man’s going too fast; he’ll 
come a cropper. There!—but he’s hung on 
to the bridle and come up standing. He 
deserves those cheers.” ‘Going to sleep on 
the double bank, isn’t he? He’ll get the 
black ball for that.’’ “‘Look at She Squeaks 
waltzing through thestone wall!” “Capital 
mover, that hunter; a trifle coarse on the 
withers, however.” “Tommy took every- 
thing at Clonmel last winter; splendid top, 
fine, straight, short back and long quarters.” 
“Good bone in that fellow; he looks up 
to any weight.” ‘‘That jumper has well- 
sprung ribs and strong loins—nice, true- 
balanced horse.” ‘Monaghan doesn’t go 
with enough force in his gallop and he lacks 
length of rein.” ‘A clean, flippant jumper 
that, and the chap on her is a subtle rider; 
he’s suave all through, for he makes you 
buy a horse when you don’t want to.” “‘ Ah, 
that man looked back to see if his ball went 
up—the first fellow to show he noticed he 
was ridin’ for a prize.’ 

Sometimes a hunter displays what in 
horse terms is called bad manners. Per- 
haps he is restive at having to wait too long 
at the start and loses his temper—or per- 
haps the number of spectators troubles him. 
He balks at each leap and possibly throws 
his mount. The most fervent applause is 
given to the rider who conquers his animal, 
and even if he fails he is still cheered; for, 
as a rule, he never gives in until the judges 
send him off the field with his nervous 
charge, whose failure has cost a good many 
dollars and a humiliation which may be 
very far-reaching. 

A certain amount of color and dash is 
lent to the proceedings by the fact that 
some of the riders in the competitions are 
officers—frequently visiting officers. Now 
and then one is thrown; but, as arule, there 
are no serious accidents. Nobody leaves 
on Wednesday or Thursday until the last 
winner gallops away—prize rosette in his 
rider’s mouth. A large crowd is present on 
Thursday morning when the challenge cups 
are presented; and even on Friday, the day 
of the people, a few fashionables linger to 
see the final jumping. By Saturday every 
one is gone, and few have gone ruefully. 
It is as if Nature and Fate were determined 
to give Ireland one successful week, when no 
rain should fall, no differences arise, and 
plenty of pleasure and business should 
accrue to the most ‘‘disthressful counthry.” 


Aim Old Woman and 
a New Ome 
Im the Old World 


(Continued from Page 9) 


I say: ‘But I have had more guests.’ And 
then do you know, madam, that I have to 
prove that I have had extra company, or my 
supply of wine is cut off? It is outrageous; 
an insult to a man’s liberty!” 

And really it is pretty hard on him to be 
so modified by his women in this particular, 
when you consider how he cherishes the 
right to drink as much as he pleases. 
What impressed me, and would come to the 
mind of any woman, was that he never 
considered how many hundred years 
English women have suffered sorrow and 
degradation because he abused this liberty. 
The New Zealand Xanthippes are getting it 
back on him in a mild and salutary fashion. 
And I could not help wondering how he 
evades their surveillance there, for of course 
he does. : 

Isaw a great many suffragists in London, 


and at a glance you could not have dis- 


tinguished them from other English women 
any more than one recognizes a partly 
deranged person until something said 
suggests her obsession. Then you feel a 
certain abnormal tightening of her moral 
strings. I cannot describe it, but I always 
felt it, even in Peggy. I have my doubts 
about their being altogether comfortable 
persons to live with. But for that matter I 
should not have liked being the wife of 
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The largest Mail Order Jewelry House in the World. The only Manufacturers of 
Jewelry who Sell Direct tothe User. Highest Quality, Lowest Prices, Free Delivery, 


WHY | SHOULD SEN : THE BAIRD-NORTH CATALOG! BECAUSE the 
Holidays are coming—buying direct from the workshop will save me money, time 
andenergy. .BECAUSEXit’s free—I can have this beautiful 192 page book picturing 
ever 10,000 splendid articles suitable for Christmas and other gifts just for the asking. 


WHY | SHOULD BUY FROM BAIRD-NORTH GO. BECAUSE they are man- 
ufacturers—! pay factory prices, one-third lessthan retail. BECAUSE they 
will save and give me the profits of the jobber and the retailer, BECAUSE 
they deliver free. BECAUSE their service is the best. 
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There is 
nothing so 
comfortable 


t 


Light, Graceful, Comfortable and 
Warm, yet giving the head proper ventilation, it is the ideal headwear for 
Fall and Winter. 


has allied itself with common-sense. 


Every fie (guaranteed) Cap is 


Guaranteed for Six Months 


The Cap on the girl is No. 223, price $1.50, made of the real imported eiderdown, 
knit by hand, in White, Red, Navy, Grey, or combinations of these colors. 

The Cap on the boy is No. 198, price 50c. This Cap is our famous “ Duplex” 
Reversible, two caps in one; plain color cap on one side, a two colored cap on the other. 
Ask your dealer—if he does not carry Jlitcght (guaranteed) Caps we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

Send for our booklet “ Sensible’ Headwear.” Address Dept. J. 


GREAT WESTERN KNITTING COMPANY 


Established 1881 MILWAUKEE, WIS. N.Y. Office—366 BROADWAY 
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Tis not the weight 
of Jewel or plate. 
or fondle of silk. 


BP and fur oxen 
Tis the spint in which 
the gift is rich: as the 
gilts of the wise-ones 
were # and we are 
not told whose gift 

was gold = or whose 
was the gift of myrrh. 


PEOPLE 


were disappointed last year because 
they failed to order in time to get 


7 THE BEST CALENDARS 


which are 


Dace og, THE CALENDAR OF CHEER 
Calenda fey THE CALENDAR OF FRIENDSHIP 
ip THE BUSINESS MAN'S CALENDAR 


‘They were the best last season, they are even 
better for 1912. New cover designs in gold and 
colors. Fifty-four pages of carefully chosen hand- 
lettered quotations. Cheerful, friendly and practi- 
cal. A page foreach week. Plain date figures. 
. Z | Size, 6x8. Tied with ribbon and boxed. The 
———— = aclu = = picture on the margin shows the designs, but 
co 3 | does net show the rich beauty of the coloring. 
TOES VANS This you must see for yourself. 
and run the risk of disappointing your friends. 
Order at once. 35 cents each postpaid. The 
set of three for $1.00 postpaid. 
Let us send you our illustrated list of beautiful gifts. 


Your name and address on a postal brings it to you. 
Ask your bookseller for our calendars and books. 
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Martin Luther. Still, he set at liberty 
the heart of mankind. And I reckon the 
women that come after these new women 
will not be quite so new to our conscious- 
ness. The world will have changed some 
and they will have changed some, so we 
shall get comfortable in the new environ- 
ment. After this period of agitation has 
passed and they get what they want, most 
of them will drop out of sight and go on 
about their women’s business better satis- 
fied. Only a few men remain in public life 
even if they can vote. It will be the same 
way with women. Time indeed must pass 
before they will exercise the franchise even 
after they get it. The women of England 
have long had municipal suffrage, but they 
are just now beginning to take advantage 
of it, and even yet most of them have not 
acquired the habit of going to the polls and 
voting. 

For one I doubt whether the enfranchise- 
ment of women will tend to purify political 
life or do much toward improving the sanc- 
tity of their own lives. The world has been 
ruled too much by the minds of men and 
too little by the hearts of women. There- 
fore, it has escaped many of the evils it 
might otherwise have suffered. 


The Music of Great Movements 


There is one thing the women’s movement 


lacks in England and in America, and I am. 


wondering whether others besides an old 
tune-humming woman like myself have 
also missed it. This is the music, the meas- 
ured stepping-along rhythm that has al- 
ways characterized every great movement. 
In America we had The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, Dixie, and Marching Through 
Georgia. The French revolutionists had 
their Marseillaise. When Christianity had 
its single eye and its great heart we got 
tremendously potent hymns out of it, and 
even to this day the Salvation Army always 
enters an engagement with the devil to an 
inspiring ragged rat-tat-tat tune that seems 
to be helpful to sinners and that no doubt 
nerves the leaders of it with fresh cour- 
age. But the suffragists have processions 
without music of their own. This is due 
in part to the fact that their delicacy and 
sensibility would reject any but a feminine 
Wagnerian measure, and partly to the 
fact that the idea for which they stand 
and come is so new that it is difficult to 
translate into a singing rhythm that is at 
once dignified and feminine. If they were 
going out to be mothers they would have 
made a lullaby that would have sung the 
world to dreaming before this time, but a 
citizen-woman will be compelled to create 
a sort of evolution in the old cradle songs 
before she gets what she needs. Still I have 
observed this—a cat is never at home in a 
place until she sits down and washes her 
face with her forelegs, and a woman is 
never domesticated in her condition till she 
takes to humming tunes there. And we 
cannot be sure that these new women are 
permanent features of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion until they have oriented themselves in 
their faith with a few suffragist hymns. It 
may be that they have not come far enough 
yet to get the keynote. It takes a good deal 
of enthusiasm peculiarly sweet and passion- 
ate to make proper music. And though 
the new woman is sufficiently passionate 
she has not come into her sweetness phase 
yet. She is kicking too much against the 
pricks, which is not a musical occupation. 
If she made a song now it would be too 
fiercely anti-masculine and would probably 
cause the men to hoot and eat-call instead 
ofencore. This is one thing that cannot be 
changed, not even by the votes of women— 
it is in the everlasting order of things that 
women must sing to men not at them, for 
them not against them. When the suf- 
fragists get far enough along in their new- 
woman consciousness to concede this they 
will put all the old boy-babies to sleep and 
have a chance to go where they please and 
do what they want to do before these huge 
infants awaken to a realization of what has 
transpired. A woman never wins from a 


‘man by being less feminine, but by being 


more feminine. And though what I have 
said here about music for the suffrage 
movement may seem fanciful, there can 
be no question that the women engaged 
in it need more dovelikeness for their new 
serpent-wisdom. It may be all right to 
slap the Prime Minister’s face just at first 


BRIGHTEN UP Yor sistrey tute 


SCHOOL or HOME by using © 


Gets ALL The Dirt 


Yes, even the fine dirt and dust from the folds of uphol- 


stery.and deep down in carpets and rugs—dirt which |i 


Brooms, Carpet Sweepers and Dusters can never get, 
In the case of upholstery, beating, pounding and 
dusting tend to drive the dirtin deeper, finally discol- 
oring and ruining the furniture. 
The ( Vacuum Cleaning System sucks 


the dirt out, and renovates the inaccessible places 
behind the cloth covering. 
Carpéts and rugs that are swept with brooms or care 


pet sweepers grow worn out and threadbare because 
the dirt and grit with its knife-like edges shears off 
the fine nap, leaving the bare warp in view. 

Only by vacuum cleaning can carpets and rugs be 
kept free from this cutting grit. That is why in in- 
stance after instance, it has been proven that 
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“RICHMOND” Gicaning 
doubles and trebles the life of carpets and rugs. 


Do not imagine that floor sweeping and upholstery 
cleaning are all the conveniences and economies which 
the “Ric Vacuum Cleaning System will bring. 
It can be used for cleaning curtains, the walls and ceil- 
ings, behind radiators and beds, bedding or clothing. 
In fact for removing the dust from every portion of the 
building from top to bottom. 

“RICHMOND Vacuum Cleaning can be installed in 
any building large or small, old or new, town orcountry. 
Wherever installed it will pay for itself in from eighteen 
to thirty months. s 

ICHMO! Vacuum Cleaning embraces every 
provedly successful type of apparatus. It includes 
Hand Power Cleaners for $29.00; Ten Pound Portable 
Electric Cleaners for $73.00; and Built-in-the-house 
Plants for $225.00 toa 40 sweeper plant such as cleans 
Marshall Field’s store, all on our “‘Easy Payment 
Plan’’ of 50 cents per week and upward, ora liberal 
discount will be allowed for cash. 

Send for booklet entitled ‘*‘How 
Vacuum Cleaning Saves Money’? ; also Reference Book 
giving names of 1800 prominent installations all over 
the world. i 

Our‘ Special Agency Plan” enables live, energetic 
young men to become the Vacuum 
Cleaning Representatives of their respective com- 
munities, Our ‘Special Correspondence Course” 
in Salesmanship, together with instructions from 
our trained representatives, tHSUYES SUCCESS. rite 
tor particulars. Local agents wanted everywhere. 


A Truly Portable Cleaner 


The “RICHMOND” PortableSuctionCleanershown 
in the illustration weighs but ten pounds instead of 
sixty. All that any portable cleaner can do, this one 


does. Itissimplein construction, There is nothing 
to wear out. There are no gears, no diaphragms, no 
valves, Nothing to jiggle loose. Tooperate simply | 
attach to any electric lamp socket. Costs only le 
per hour to operate. 


“Collect the Dust— 
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GENERAL OFFICES 
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to attract his attention, but in the long run 
it is better for women not to resort to 
violence. They are not made for it, but 
rather to ease and sweeten life, especially 
with their votes. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
214 East 23rd Street, New York 
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What is set down here about suffragists 
seems to me dull stuff; but there you have 
it. These women cannot be back-bitten 
in the old romantic language with which 
literature has always clothed the gentler 
sex. Nothing is left except to take them 
seriously, as you would a bitter pill in 
economics, or to caricature them. One 
might draw a funny picture of thick, 
middle-aged women standing on the Lon- 
don streets with the newsboys, selling the 
suffragist daily paper, Votes for Women. 
Or I might have written a sniggering de- 
scription of those women warts on the face 
of the movement who are interested chiefly 
in exploiting themselves for the sake of 
attracting attention and of winning a little 
notoriety on account of the publicity of 
their hysterics. But every issue, whether 
it is made by men or women, has its absurd 
features. Ever since I was present one time 
at a state convention assembled to nomi- 
nate a candidate for governor, it has been 
my firm conviction that women have more 
dignity and better sense about conducting 
themselves even in a political situation than 
men often display. 

It was with more pleasure than I ex- 
pected to experience at leaving England 
that Peggy and I left at last for the Conti- 
nent. After she had drawn me away 
from the contemplation of the peaceful, 
voluminous, old-style, Tower-of-London 
women whom I enjoyed so much when we 
first came, and had dragged me about to 
meet eminent suffragists, I felt strained and 
embarrassed. I suffered from a kind of 
rheumatism of the mind. I could not move 
fast enough this way and that with my 
creaking faculties to keep up with the 
thread of the conversation. Whenever we 
returned from a meeting at Queen’s Hall 
or from a teaparty at a club where the 
movement was the subject for discussion, 
I ee et as if my eae was on one- 
sided or as if my jabot had slipped round 
the house. d under my ear. And it was best for Peggy 

Insist upon that we left at this time. This is one trouble 

9 about being a new woman—she thinks all 

Ss the time in that strained attitude. She 

never lets go and enjoys the ancient calm 
of being just a woman with a pretty face 
and two little engaging curls at the back of 
her neck, as leggy could have done if she 
had been properly balanced. The young 
Englishman, Mr. Oatleigh, furnished her 
some natural feminine diversion, of course. 
He was quite devoted, and it was a pleasant 
sight to see them sitting in the old square 
together beneath the hawthorn trees, with 
the white butterflies weaving winged gar- 
lands round their heads. And it used to 
provoke me because I knew that, however 
serious his intentions were, the only reason 
Peggy had for encouraging him was to 
study him, as she might have stuck a pin 
through a particularly long-legged grass- 


Most of us like to have our opinions 
endorsed. 


It pleases us to know that others have 


arrived at the same conclusion. Confi- 
dence in our judgment is strengthened. 


This all leads up to a good bit of news 
about ““ONYX’’ HOSIERY. 


September and October were the 
BIGGEST months in distribution since 


“Onyx” Hosiery has been known. 
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To Slip or Not To 
Slip Is The Question 


You will prefer Cat’s Paw 
Cushion Rubber Heels because of 
the friction plug—a patented 
feature which positively prevents 
slipping and makes them wear 
longer. 

Then again, the extra quality 
rubberaffords greater resiliency — 
and there are no holes in the 
heels to track mud and dirt into 


We feel complimented by this mark of apprecia- 
tion by the American Public. 


It makes it worth while to make Honest Goods and 
then tell about them. 


We have prepared some exceptional values in 


“Onyx” Silk Hosiery 


and it is well worth your while to keep these price 
ranges in mind. 


Special Sk Values for This Season’s Sale 
Never before have we presented such Beautiful, Lustrous and 
Durable Styles. All have the new ‘GARTER TOP,” 
““WYDETOP,’’ ‘‘DOUBLEX’”’ Heel and Toe. Can be had 


in Black as well as a Vast Range of Colors. Look for the‘‘ONYX”’ 
Trade-Mark stamped on every pair. 


$1.00, $1.35, $1.50, $1.75 and $2.00 per pair 


CUSHION 


RUBBE! 


The Highest Quality with the least outlay of money 
is represented in the following popular-priced and Extra 


Durable ‘ONYX’? Numbers: 


HEELS 


The Name 
is Easy to 
Remember 


50c Attached 
All Dealers 


To the Retail Trade 


“Tt pays to give the public what 
they want.” The majority want 
Cat's Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 
Order from your jobber today. 


Foster RusBER Co. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


hopper and held him down while she pulled 
his wings off. She was trying to find out 
what an Englishman thinks and how he 
thinks of women. She professed to be 
disgusted with what she discovered. 


Under the Microscope 


“He is primitive in his mind about women,” 
she said te me one day. ‘“‘His appreciation 
of them is—oh, it’sso simple! Heis always 
saying what fine specimens physically 
English girls are!” 

Another time she complained with some 
heat: ‘‘He is courteous, but I don’t believe 
an Englishman thinks it comports with his 
dignity to go so far as to be polite!” 

And again, when I think he must have 
approached the confines of romantic con- 
fidence with the grave gait of a Briton 
stalking his woman, Peggy came in quite 
flushed either with indignation or with 
the nimbleness with which an American 
woman can always elude the lumbering 
chase of one of these exaggeratedly dignified 
beings. 

“He thinks all our women are dreadfully 
spoiled, and I do believe he just longs for 
the chance to subdue one of them back 
into a proper state of submission.” 

Maybe this is why so many Anglo- 
American marriages turn out badly. The 
climate, which makes her nervous, coupled 
with our system of education, which makes 
her independent, and the humoring of the 
men—father, brothers and lovers—which 
renders her intractable, all this would in- 
sure an American woman’s being a “hand- 
ful”? for any Englishman who undertook to 
subdue her in the marital relation. 

Editor’s Note— This is the second of a series of 


articles by Corra Harris, The third will appear in 
an early number, 
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Women's “ONYX” 
Medium weight Silk 
Lisle in black and col- 
ors, with ‘‘DOUBLE 
TOP” and Spliced 
Heel and Toe; exceed- 
ingly strong. 

25c per pair 


FOR WOMEN 


E710 
Women’s “ONYX” 
Black and Tan 
“DUB-L TOP” and 
“WYDETOP” Light 
weight Lisle with 
‘““DOUBLEX”’ splic- 
ing at heeland toeand 
double sole—very 
wide on top without 
extra width all over. 


50c per pair 
120 M 
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Women’s ‘ ONYX” 
“DUB-LTOP’’ Black, 
White and Tan 
Silk Lisle with 
“ DOUBLEX”’ Splic- 
ing at Heel and Toe; 
feels and looks like 
silk; wears better. 


50c per pair 


Women’s ‘“‘ONYX”’ Outsize Medium weight Silk Lisle; Black, White 
and Tan, with Improved ‘‘DUB-L TOP” and ‘‘DOUBLEX”’ Splicing at 


Heel and Toe. 
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Men’s “ONYX”? Silk 
Lisle; Black and Col- 
ors; Medium weight; 
Spliced Heel and Toe; 
Elastic Ribbed Top. A 
very superior quality. 


25c per pair 
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Misses’ ‘‘ONYX”’ Seamless 1x1 
Ribbed Silk Lisle Hose; Black, 
White, Pink, Sky, Tan and Red. 


25c per pair 


Sizes 5 to Io. 


Sold by reputable merchants everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will direct you to the nearest dealer or send postpaidany number desired. 


FOR MEN 


300 K 
Men’s “ONYX” Silk 
Lisle; Medium weight; 
“ DOUBLEX’”’ Splic- 
ing at Heel and Toe; 
Black and Colors. An 


- exceptional value. 


35c per pair 
3 for $1.00 


FOR CHILDREN 


Write to Dept. E. P. 


50c per pair 
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Men’s “‘ONY:X”’ Black 
and Colored Silk Lisle, 
“DOUBLEX”’ splic- 
ing at Heel and Toe, 
“The Satisfactory 
Hose.” 


50c per pair 
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Boys’ ‘‘ONYX”’ Seamless ] x1 Rib- 
bed Heavy Cotton Hose; Black and 
Tan. Sizes 6 to to, 


25c per pair 
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With a Victor-Victrola as low as $15 ax 
others gradually ranging up to the magnii 
cent Victor-Victrola at $250, why shou 
you longer deny yourself the pleasure th 
comes from their possession ? | 

When these wonderful instrumert 
bring right into your home a weal] 
of the world’s best music, fairly daz 
Zling in the wideness of its scope ail 
Ls the array of talented artists int 
Vewrvirav Dreting it, you surely don’t want | 
““ deprive your family of this gret 
pleasure! The pleasure of hearing su! 
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famous grand opera stars as Carut 
Melba, Tetrazzini; such eminent 1 
strumentalists as Paderewski, Misc 


Victor-Victrola VI Victor-Victrola VIII _ 
Oak $25 Oak $40 i 


Victor-Victrola XIV | 
Mahogany or oak $150 
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an, Maud Powell; such noted vaudeville 
ors as Harry Lauder, Blanche 

xy, George M. Cohan; such celebrated 
ical organizations as Sousa’s Band, 
ows Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra! 


"Yhether the home actually feels 
need of music, or whether it Is 
ady gay with melody, no home can 
rd to be without the exquisite music 
duced by this greatest 
ll musical instruments. 


laring i is believing. Go to any Victor 
+sand hear your favorite selections. 
0 Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


_ _ Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


— 


4ways use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
fe is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Needles 6 cents per 100, 60 cents per 1000 Victors $10 to $100 
ior Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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Victor-Victrola IX Victor -Victrola X 
Mahogany or oak $50 ; Mahogany or oak $75 
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Victor-Victrola XI = 
Mahogany or oak $100 - 


Victor -Victrola XVI 


Circassian walnut $250 
Mahogany or quartered oak $200 
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Des Moines Has 
an Unfailing Market 


It is the market capital of the 
most prosperous area on the 
globe. In 1910 the agricultural 
products alone of Iowa were 
worth $641,000,000. There are 
more well-to-do people in Iowa 
than in any other State. The 
per capita wealth of Iowa is fifty 


per cent greater than that of the 
United States. Inevery way there is more 
purchasing power in the territory center- 
ing in Des Moines than in any other 
section of the country. 


Des Moines, in the midst of this great 
agricultural region, would be the natural 
site for a manufacturer of cereal foods, 
for example. 


Des Moines 


The City of Certainties 


No one has inherited a market here. The 
greatest businesses in Des Moines have 
grownwithinthe pasttwentyyears. There 
is no big city competition. Look at the 
map —you will see Des Moines has a 
geographical advantage it never can lose. 

‘Thetremendously important truth foryou 
to consider right now is that Des Moines 
today does not supply one-third the demand of 
its trade territory. Des Moines is the live 
man’s city, the young man’s city—the 
best known city in America today; and 
known for the best of reasons. Write us 
and we will give your inquiry personal at- 
tention, or come here and we will give 
you individual attention. 

The Greater Des Moines Committee has noth- 
ing to sell; it has much to tell of Des Moines. 


We never make a charge for our services. All 
railways allow stop-overs at Des Moines. 


Write us; or fill out the coupon and we will 
mail you “‘WeraLTH”’ and other printed infor- 
mation about Des Moines. 


The Greater Des Moines Committee 
108 Coliseum Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Certainty Coupon 


Greater Des Moines Committee, 
108 Coliseum Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


Send me ‘‘WEALTH” and the Des Moines 
Certainty Book. 


My business is____ 


Name. 


Address___ 
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onus. Furthermore, I could bring you here 
tomorrow morning at eight o’clock from 
our sample racks these same identical mod- 
els, with the prices on ’em marked plain 
like the figures on a ten-dollar bill, under- 
stand me; and if they ain t from twenty to 
thirty per cent lower as you paid for these 
here garments I’d eat ’em!”’ 

For at least ten minutes Max Lapin sat 
with knitted brows and pondered Elkin’s 
words. 

“Right o’clockistoo early,” he announced 
at last. ‘Make it half past nine.” 

“Six, even, ain’t too early for an up-to- 
date buyer to look at some genuine bar- 
gains,” Elkin insisted; “and, besides, I 
must got to get back to the shop at nine.” 

“But ——’” Lapin began. 

“But nothing, Mr. Lapin,” Elkin said, 
rising to his feet. ‘‘Make it eight o’clock, 
and the next time I would come round at 
half past nine.” : 

“‘What d’ye mean the next time?” Lapin 
exclaimed. 

“T mean this wouldn’t be the last time 
we do business together, because the job as 
assistant cutter which I got it is just tem- 
porary, Mr. Lapin,” he said as he started 
for the door—“ just temporary —that’sall.”’ 

He paused with his hand on the door- 
knob. 

“See you at eight o’clock tomorrow 
morning,” he said cheerfully; and five min- 
utes later he was having hard work to keep 
from dancing his way down Thirty-third 
Street to the subway. 
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ROM half past seven in the morning 

until six at night were the working hours 
of all Polatkin & Scheikowitz’ employees, 
save only Sam Markulies, the shipping 
clerk, whose duty it was to unlock the shop 
at quarter past seven sharp. This hour 
had been fixed by Philip Scheikowitz him- 
self, who, on an average of once a month, 
would stroll into the shipping department 
at closing-time and announce his intention 
of going to a wedding that evening. Some- 
times the proposed excursion was a pinocle 
party or a visit to the theater, but the 
dénouement was always the same: The 
next morning Scheikowitz would arrive at 
the factory door precisely at quarter past 
seven to find Markulies from five to ten 
minutes late; whereupon Markulies would 
receive his discharge, to take effect the 
following Saturday night—and for the 
ensuing month his punctuality was assured. 

During the quarter of an hour which 
preceded the arrival of the other employees 
Markulies usually dusted the office and 
showroom; and on the morning following 
Elkin’s holiday this solitary duty was 
cheered by the presence of Harry Flaxberg. 
Harry had sought the advice of counsel 
the previous day and had been warned 
against tardiness as an excuse for his dis- 
charge; so he was lounging on the sidewalk 
long before Markulies’ arrival that morning. 

“Nu, Mr. Flaxberg,” Markulies cried, 
“‘what brings you round so early?” 

“T couldn’t sleep last night,” Flaxberg 
said; ‘‘so I thought I might just so well be 
here as anywhere.”’ - 

“‘Ain’t that the funniest thing!’’ Marku- 
lies cried. ‘‘MeTI couldn’t sleep neither. 
I got something on my mind.” 

He unlocked the door as he spoke; and 
as he passed up the stairs he declared 
again that he had something on his mind. 

“Yow!” Flaxberg said. “I should got 
your worries, Markulies. The simple little 
things which a shipping clerk must got to 
do would oser give anybody the nervous 
prostration.”’ 

“Is that so?” Markulies retorted. 
“Well, I ain’t just the shipping clerk here, 
Mr. Flaxberg. You must remember I am 
in charge with the keys also, Mr. Flaxberg; 
and I got responsibilities if some one 
ganvers a couple sample garments once 
in a while, y’understand—right away they 
would accuse me that I done it.” 

“Don’t worry yourself, Markulies,” 
Flaxberg said. ‘“‘I ain’t going to ganver 
no garments on you—not this morning 
anyhow.” 

“You I ain’t worrying about at all,” 
Markulies rejoined; “but that young 
bloodsucker, Lubliner, Mr. Flaxberg — 
that’s something else again. Actually that 
young feller is to me something which you 
could really call a thorn in my pants, Mr. 
Flaxberg. Just because he is assistant 
cutter here and I am only the shipping 


clerk he treats me like I would be the dirt 
under his feet. Only last night, Mr. Flax- 
berg, I am locking up the place when that 
feller comes up the stairs and says to me 
I should give him the key, as he forgets a 
package which he left behind him. Mind 
you, it is already half past six, Mr. Flax- 
berg; and ever since I am living up in the 
Bronix, Mr. Flaxberg, I am getting kicked 
out of six places where I am boarding on 
account no respectable family would stand 
it, Mr. Flaxberg, that a feller comes, night 
after night, nine o’clock to his dinner.” 

“You was telling me about Lubliner,” 
Flaxberg reminded him. 

“Sure, I know,” Markulies continued. 
“So I says to him the place is closed and 
that’s all there is:to it. With that, Mr. 
Flaxberg, the feller takes back his hand— 
so—and he gives me a schlag in the stum- 
mick, which, honest, if he wouldn’t be from 
Mr. Polatkin a relation, Mr. Flaxberg, 
I would right then and there killed him.” 

For two minutes he patted gently that 
portion of his anatomy where Elkin’s blow 
had landed. 

‘“He’s a dangerous feller, Mr. Flaxberg,” 
he went on, ‘‘because, just so soon as he 
opens the door after I am giving him the 
key, Mr. Flaxberg, he shuts it in my face 
and springs the bolt on me, Mr. Flaxberg— 
and there I am standing bis pretty near 
eight o’clock, understand me, till that 
feller comes out again. By the time I am 
at my room on Brook Avenue, Mr. Flax- 
berg, the way Mrs. Kaller speaks to me you 
would think I was a dawg yet. How should 
I know she is getting tickets for the theay- 
ter that evening, Mr. Flaxberg? And any- 
how, Mr. Flaxberg, if people could afford 
to spend their money going on theayter, 
understand me, they don’t need to keep 
boarders at all—especially when I am 
getting night after night boiled Brustdeckel 
only. I says to her, ‘Mrs. Kaller,’ I says to 
her, ‘why don’t you give me once in a 
while a change?’ I says #4 

“Did Lubliner have anything with him 
when he came out?” Flaxberg interrupted. 

“Well, sure; he’d got the package he 
forgets, and how a feller could forget a 
package that size, Mr. Flaxberg—honestly, 
you wouldn’t believe at all! That’s what 
it is to be a relation to the boss, Mr. Flax- 
berg. If I would got such a memory, 
understand me, I would of been fired long 
since already. Yes, Mr. Flaxberg, I says to 
Mrs. Kaller, ‘For three and a half dollars 
a week a feller should get night after night 
Brustdeckel—it’s a shame—honest!’ I says; 
and—stiegen! There’s Mr. Scheikowitz!” 

As he spoke he seized a feather duster 
and began to wield it vigorously, so that by 
the time Philip Scheikowitz reached the 
showroom door a dense cloud of dust 
testified to Markulies’ industry. 

“That'll do, Sam!” Philip cried. ‘What 
do you want to do here—choke us all to 
death?” 

Gradually the dust subsided and dis- 
closed to Philip’s astonished gaze Harry 
Flaxberg seated on a sample table and 
apparently lost in the perusal of the Daily 
Cloak and Suit Record. 

“Good morning, Mr. Scheikowitz,”. he 
said heartily, but Philip only grunted in 
reply. Moreover, he walked hurriedly past 
Flaxberg and closed the office door behind 
him with a resounding bang, for he, too, 
had sought the advice of zounsel the previ- 
ous evening; and on that advice he had 
left his bed before daylight, only to find 
himself forestalled by the wily Flaxberg. 
Nor was his chagrin at all decreased by 
Polatkin, who had promised to meet his 
partner at quarter past seven. Instead, he 
arrived an hour later and immediately 
proceeded to upbraid Scheikowitz for 
Flaxberg’s punctuality. 

“What do you mean that feller gets here 
before you?” he cried. ‘‘Didn’t you hear 
it the lawyer distinctively told you you 
should get here before Flaxberg, and when 
Flaxberg arrives you should tell him he is 
fired on account he is late? Honestly, 
Scheikowitz, I don’t know what comes over 
you lately. the way you are acting. Here 
we are paying the lawyer ten dollars he 
should give us an advice, understand me, 
and we might just so well throw our money 
in the streets!” 

“But Flaxberg wasn’t late, Polatkin,” 
Scheikowitz protested. ‘‘He was early.” 

“Don’t argue with me, Scheikowitz,” 
polaes said. ‘‘Let’s go outside and talk 
o him.’ 
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MAXINE ELLIOTy ; 
Our“WHITE HOUSE” QuEEN 


POSTER CALENDAR-IS 


HIS ART PICTURE shows our 
White House Queen in red; a 
glorious conception, done in a 
less manner by one of America’s 
greatest artists. : 
Maxine Elliott never appeared tob 
ter advantage in the flesh. Tha’ 
ing, breathing effect is retained 
the colors are faithfully portrayed 
sixteen lithographic printings 
stone on canvas finished stock res! 
ing in a remarkable art picture that 


you will be proud to display in your } 


room or den. 


Size 12 x 30 inches, it is a picture 
that fits into popular decorative 
schemes. 
ceipt of roc., stamps or coin, to 
cover postage and packing. 


Just as this Poster reflects beauty, | 


tone and richness in a genteel and 
elegant way, so do F ; 
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Men 
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House Shoes—you will find that elu-_ 
sive gentility of line and form obtain- — 


able only by the master designer. __ 


SHOES west, | 


No. AA-8. pall | 


Woman's Sea 


Work” White | 


House 18- button — 


Patent Leather, 
with Buckskin 


} 


Trooper Top. A. 
. 


Fifth Ave. Last 


Price 


He has them or 
Write Dept. C for 


Ask Your Dealer. 


will get them. 
Style Book. 


a) 


| 


Send for your Calendar today. W’ ite i 


name and address plainly to Dept. C 


Te Brow, SpesSes, 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


This master designing also shows 
in Buster Brown Shoes for boys and 
girls, and, ‘“‘there’s extra wear in 
every pair.”’ ‘ 


$4.50 | 


a 


ith our complete line of Water- 
roofing Products, Dampproof- 
ig Compounds, Scientific and 


i 


‘chnical Paint Products, we 


/ TRUS-CON 
| . STONEIEX 


A liquid cement coating for stucco, con- 
iste and brick,—applied with a brush. 
uiform in color results. Absolutely 
mpproof. Weather resisting. Does not 
dip off, crack or peel like paint. Be- 
¢mes an inseparable part of the wall, 
sling all pores and filling hair cracks, 
aa an artistic flat finish as hard as flint. 


Walls and Ceilings Finished with ASEPTICOTE 
Woodwork and Mantel, Finished with SNO-WITE, 


TRUS-CON 


ASEPTICOTE 


4 

A flat, washable, durable, sanitary, dec- 
citive finish for interior walls. Perfectly 
apticand sanitary. Easily cleansed with 
sip and water. Most artistic in appear- 
ie Manufactured in great variety of tints. 
fiplied on interior surfaces of plaster, 
cnent, brick, wood, burlap and metal. 


| é 

_ TRUS-CON SNO-WITE 

‘An enamel of the very highest quality 
{ finishing interior surfaces of wood, 
rtal, plaster and masonry. Produces a 
fish with a delicacy of tone, softness, 
viteness and luster that cannot be excelled. 


| TRUS-CON 
_ INDUSTRIAL ENAMEL 


A gloss coating of whitest white, with 
Fwerful light-reflecting qualities, for treat- 
i’ factories, work-rooms, enclosed light 
5 ifts, etc. 


'RUS-CON FLOOR ENAMEL 


roduces a tough, elastic and reasonably 
drable finish on all cement floors, render- 
‘them washable, stainproof, oilproof and 
stless. 


| 


, 


_Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste, integral water- 
Pofing for concrete. 
jfrae-Con Plaster Bond, a damp-resisting paint 
interior of exposed walls. 
Trus-Con Por-Seal, a transparent coating for 
; Ipproofing exterior masonry. 
irueCon Edelweiss, a durable artistic enamel, 
"rus-Con Dairy Enamel, durable, sanitary en- 
Hl for dairies and creameries. 
Tras-Con Laboratory Enamel, to resist chemi- 
gases in laboratories. 


exterior surfaces. 
Trus-Con Bar-Ox, most advanced protective coat- 
& for iron and steel. 


Consult us at this time regard- 
ing your present Waterproof- 
ing and finishing problems. We 


can help you. Let us send you 
our literature. 


ed Concrete Steel Co. 
ed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


THE SATURDAY 


Philip shrugged despairingly as the 
walked to the office door" a dl 

“Flaxberg,” he began as he discerned 
the city salesman again using a sample 
table for a footstool, “don’t let us disturb 
yoo you ain’t through reading the paper 
yet. 

“Yes, Flaxberg,” Polatkin added, “you 
could get down here so early like you would 
be sleeping in the place all night yet, and 
what is it? Take from the table the feet, 
Flaxberg, and beaman. We got something 
to say to you.” 

“Go ahead, Mr. Polatkin,” Flaxberg 
said as he leisurely brought his feet to the 
floor. “I’m listening.” 

“Tn the first place, Flaxberg,” Polatkin 
said, “did it ever occur to you that, even if 
your uncle would got fired up to Appen- 
weier & Murray’s, Redman designs for us 
a line of garments here which them people 
might be interested in anyhow?” 

f “Yow, they would be interested in our 
line!”” Flaxberg cried. “Lapin wouldn’t 
buy only Sammet Brothers’ line if we got 
Worth and Paquin both. working for us 
as designers. You couldn’t convince him 
otherwise, Mr. Polatkin.’’ 

“That’s all right,” Polatkin went on; 
“but it wouldn’t do no harm for you to 
anyhow see the feller and show him a 
couple garments which we got it here. 
Take for instance them 1080’s, which we 
are selling Fine Brothers, oder that 2060— 
that overskirt effect with the gilt net yoke 
and peacock-feather-design braid, Flax- 
berg. Them two styles made a big hit, 
Flaxberg. They are all hanging on that 
end rack there, Flaxberg, and you could 
look at ’em for yourself.” 

Polatkin walked across the showroom to 
the rack in question. 

“Especially the 2060’s,” he said as he 
pulled aside the heavy denim curtain 
which protected the contents of the rack, 
“which you could really say is g 

Here he paused abruptly—for, with the 
exception of a dozen wooden hangers, the 
rack was empty. 

“What’s this, Scheikowitz?”’ he cried 
with a sweep of his hand in the direction 
of the rack. “‘ Where is all them 1080’s and 
2060’s?”’ 

Hastily the two partners examined every 
rack in the showroom; and not only did 
they fail to discover the missing samples 
but they ascertained that, in addition, 
seven other choice styles had disappeared. 

“See maybe is Redman using ’em in the 
cutting room,” Scheikowitz suggested; and 
forthwith they made a canvass of the cut- 
ting room and factory, in which they were 
joined by Markulies. 

““What is the matter, Mr. Scheikowitz?”’ 
he asked. 

““We are missing a dozen sample gar- 
ments,’’ Scheikowitz replied. 

“Missing !’’? Markulies loudly exclaimed. 
“What d’ye mean—missing, Mr. Scheiko- 
witz? Last night, when I was covering up 
the racks, everything was in place.” 

Suddenly a wave of recollection swept 
over him and he gave tongue like a fox- 
hound. 

“Qo-o0-ee!’? he wailed and sank into 
the nearest chair. 

“Markulies,” Polatkin cried out, ‘‘for 
Heaven’s sake, what is it?” 

“He must of ganvered ’em!” Markulies 
wailed. ‘Right in front of my eyes he 
done it.” 

““Who done it?’’ Scheikowitz cried. 

“TLubliner,’? Markulies moaned. 

“QTubliner!’? Polatkin cried. ‘‘Do you 
mean Elkin Lubliner?”’ 

“That’s what I said,’? Markulies went 
on. ‘Comes half past six last night, and 
that ganef makes me a schlag in the stum- 
mick, Mr. Polatkin; and the first thing you 
know he goes to work and steals from me 
my keys, Mr. Polatkin, and cleans out the 
whole place yet.” 

“TLubliner was here last night after we 
are going home?’’ Polatkin asked. 

“‘Sure, he was,’’ Markulies replied—“‘at 
half past six yet.” 

“Then that only goes to show what a 
liar you are,” Polatkin declared, ‘‘because 
myself I am letting Elkin go home at one 
o’clock on account the feller is so sick, 
understand me, he could hardly walk out 
of the place at all. Furthermore, he says 
he is going right straight to bed when he 
leaves here; so, if you want to explain how 
it is the garments disappear when you 
are in the place here alone, Markulies, go 
ahead with your lies. Might Mr. Schei- 
kowitz stole em maybe—or I did! What?” 

Markulies began to rock and sway in an 
agony of woe. 
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Healthful Heat! © 


Reznor Gas Heating Stoves and grates 
burn with a clear, golden-yellow flame that 
floods a room with healthful heat. 


Isthata newideato you? You know,of course, 
that /ight is the enemy of disease. It follows, 
then, that a heating device that radiates ight 
with its heat, is to that extent an aid to health. 


Reznor Gas Heating Stoves use gas precisely 
as an open lava tip gas jet uses it. ‘There is 
just the proper supply of air at the burner, 
and no device for making a blue flame — just 
a rich, pulsing, cheery glow of warm light. 


REZNOR Stoves 
Stoves 
The Original Copper Reflector 


are thoroughly efficient and always economical. ‘They yield at the 
burner every unit of heat the gas contains. More than that, they 
give perfect results with a low gas pressure or with an actual shortage. 
Another thing about the “‘Reznor.’’ Its heat is instantly available, 
right down on the floor where you want it for personal comfort—a 
factor of the greatest importance to every home dweller. 

The ‘‘Reznor,” too, needs no adjusting. It is an actual and practical 
answer to the question: “‘How shall I heat my home?’’ See your 
dealer about the wonderful Reznor Gas Heating Stove. If he 
demonstrates half its good points, you'll become a Reznor enthusiast. 
No matter where you live—in natural gas territory or where gas is 
manufactured, you need the “‘ Reznor.’’ 


Prices range from $3.00 up 


THE REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO., Mercer, Pa. 


A ARE RSSS SAGES SASRESSSSSEESEESEETEEEEESSEEEEE UE EEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEBREEEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE' 


REZNOR MFG. CO., Mercer, Pa. 


Address 
Please send me copy of “Con- wy 
sumer’s Booklet,’’ giving facts 
about Reznor Gas Heating Stoves. 


SATURDAY 
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We Specialize on Small Motors 


Because the entire output of our big factory is confined exclusively to 


our “STANDARD” Motors—1-30 to 15 horse power—we can give you 
a better motor—higher efficiency, more durability — at the lowest prices 
consistent with superior quality. f 

We are the world’s largest manufacturers of small motors. Our “STANDARD 
Motors are now used in more than 2,000 different kinds of mechanical work. Every 
factory, workshop or office can use some one of our big line of motors at a great saving 
in power cost. 


1-30 to 15 Horse Power 


There is a place in your business where a “STANDARD” Motor 
will lower the operating expense or increase the output. 


Let us prove this claim. Write us your power 
conditions—how much you use and where you use it— 
and our board of engineers will analyze your case and 
give you impartial advice, FREE. A postal places this 
service at your disposal. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, New Orleans, Atlanta and Rochester. 


1305 Lagonda Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio 


We Also Manufacture a Complete Line of Alternating and 
Direct Current Fans — Desk, Ceiling, Bracket, Oscillating and 
(36) 


Ventilating — for Office, Factory, Home. 


Crown Belting 
Is STRONG 
Is EVEN 


Every time a weak 
belt gives way, every 
time an uneven belt 
runs off a pulley, 
there is outlay with- 
out production— 
pure overhead 
expense. : 


— ea EY Po hu 


x. 


a ae 


is guaranteed to give satisfaction where used for the work it is 
designed to do. For every kind of use there is a Crown Belt: a 
the heavy main driving belt, high speed belt, fast running machine if 
belt, and absolutely water-proof belt. Special Crown :Belts are 
made for unusual conditions. 


i 
| : 
Send for Catalogue a 
| that shows the right belt for every place in the factory : 
ih and gives prices. This book also contains scientifically 
| worked out and plainly stated formulas which will help : 
: 4 you in solving many of your transmission problems. 
If you are a manufacturer or manager we can help you lower 
your operating and maintenance expenses. Address Dept. A. 
PAGE BELTING COMPANY, Concord, New Hampshire 


New York Chicago Philadelphi 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Posisnd, Peet 


Boston 


St. Louis 
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“‘T should never stir from this here chair, 
Mr. Polatkin,’’ Markulies protested, “and 
my mother also, which I am sending her to 
Kalvaria—regular like clockwork—ten dol- 
lars a month, she should never walk so far 
from here bis that door, if that ganef didn’t 
come in here last night and make away 
with the garments!” 

“Koosh!”’ Polatkin bellowed, and made 
a threatening gesture toward Markulies 
just as Scheikowitz stepped forward. 

“‘That’ll do, Polatkin,” he said. ‘If the 
feller lies we could easy prove it—ain’t it? 
In the first place, where is Elkin?” 

“‘He must of been sick this morning on 
account he ain’t here yet,’’ Polatkin said. 

“Schon gut,” Scheikowitz rejoined; “‘if 
he ain’t here he ain’t here, verstehst du, 
aber he is boarding with Mrs. Feinermann, 
which her husband is Kupferberg Brothers’ 
foreman—ain’t it?” 

Polatkin nodded and Scheikowitz turned 
to Markulies. 

‘‘Markulies,” he said, ‘do me the favor 
and stop that! You are making me dizzy 
the way you are acting. Furthermore, 
Markulies, you should put on right away 
your hat and run over to Kupferberg 
Brothers’ and say to Mr. B. Kupferberg 
you are coming from Polatkin & Scheiko- 
witz, and ask him is he agreeable he should 
let Marx Feinermann come over and see 
us—and if he wants to know what for tell 
him we want to get from him a recommen- 
dation for a feller which is working for us.” 

He turned to his partner as Markulies 
started for the stairway. 

“And a helluva recommendation we 
would get from him, too, I bet yer!”’ he 
added. ‘‘Wasserbauer tells me Elkin was 
in his place yesterday, and, though he 
don’t watch every bit of food a customer 
putsinto his mouth, understand me, he says 
that he eats six dill pickles one right after 
the other; and then, Polatkin, the young 
feller gets right up and walks right out of 
the place without giving any order even. 
Wasserbauer says he knows it was Elkin 
because one day I am sending him over to 
lookfor you there. Wasserbauer asks him 
the simple question what he wants you for, 
and right away Elkin acts fresh to him 
like anything.” 

‘He done right to act fresh,” Polatkin 
said as they walked back to the showroom. 
“What is it Wasserbauer’s business what 
you want me for?” 

“But how comes a young feller like him 
to be eating at. Wasserbauer’s?”’ Scheiko- 
witz continued. ‘‘Where does he get the 
money from he should eat there?”’ 

“The fact is,’’ said Flaxberg, who up to 
this point had remained a silent listener to 
the entire controversy —‘‘ The fact is, Mr. 
Scheikowitz, yesterday I am taking pity on 
the feller on account he is looking sick; and 
I took him into Wasserbauer’s and invited 
him he should eat a little something.” 

Here he paused and licked his lips 
maliciously. 

“‘And though I don’t want to say noth- 
ing against the feller, understand me,” he 
continued, “‘he begins right away to talk 
about horseracing.” 

“Horseracing!’’ Polatkin cried. 

Flaxberg nodded and made a gesture 
implying more plainly than the words 
themselves: ‘‘Can you beat it?” 

“Horseracing!’’? Scheikowitz repeated. 
“Well, what do you think of that for a 
lowlife bum!” 

“And when I called him down for 
gambling, Mr. Polatkin, he walks right out, 
so independent heis. Furthermore, though 
it’s none of my business, Mr. Polatkin,’”’ 
Flaxberg went on, ‘‘ Markulies tells me this 
morning early the same story like he tells 
you—before he knew the goods was missing 
even.” 

‘Sure, I believe you,”’ Polatkin retorted. 
“He was getting the whole thing fixed up 
Heaty bree ee That’s the kind of Rosher 

e is. 

As he spoke Markulies entered, and 
there followed on his heels the short, stout 
figure of Marx Feinermann. 

“What did I told you?” Markulies cried. 
“The feller ain’t homesick at all. He eats 
his supper last night, and this morning he 
is got two eggs for his breakfast even.” 

“S’nough, Markulies!’”’ Polatkin inter- 
rupted. ‘You got too much to say for 
yourself. Sit down, Feinermann, and tell 
us what is the reason Elkin ain’t here this 
morning.”’ 

“You tell me and I would tell you,” 
Feinermann replied. ‘All I know is the 
feller leaves my house the usual time this 
morning; only before he goes he acts fresh 
to my wife like anything, Mr. Polatkin. 
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Good, 

Old- : 
Fashioned ° ie et 
Waffles 

Have Come 


is 
a 
4 
to Stay 


Griswold’s Waffle Iron 
has revived the kind of 
waffles that our grand- 
parents and great-grand- 
parents feasted on. 


Scorched waffles, douy 
waffles are unknown) 
users of the Griswe_ 


The reason the Grisw{ 
bakes right is becaus)t. 
has thick, heavy pans1} 
distribute the heateye)|, 


Griswold’s | 
| 


Waffle Iron 


| 
has wood handles, set in air-cooled sockets, there & 
cannot burn the fingers. 
No lifting of pan is necessary in turning waf, 
This is due to the patent. ball-socket joints Bas! 
ring has an extended groove which prevents gri> 
or batter from overflowing. Te 
All dealers sell the Griswold—95c and up. 
should not be supplied, write and we'll send ni: 


of dealer nearest you who is. 
| Se 


Get Our New Booklet 


Instructive — entertaining. _Hand- 
somely illustrated. Splendid waffle 


recipes. Free. Send postal now, ¥ 2) 
THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. Look Res $ 
1045 West 12th Street, Erie, Pa. markonever)a. 


Also makers of the Griswold “Erie” hi 
Hollow Ware, ‘‘Erie’’ Cast Aluminum Co- 
ing Utensils and other kitchen necessiti, 


ie 


This Baal 


<J Ss AVI WN, 

©) : 

77 A 
©) A Pays 4% interest compou | 


twice a year on all savi. 
; 
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Our simplified plan mis 
Banking by Mail safe, «- 

venient and profitable. | 
posits accepted in «yj 
amount from $1 up. An 
safety assured by capital and surplus of $1,/00,) 
and by strong, conservative management, — 
DIRECTORS—H.C. Frick, J. B.Finley, H.C. Fow o 

W.N. Frew, B. F. Jones, Jr., P. C. Knox, J, 
hart, J. M. Lockhart, Thomas Lynch, H. 
downey, A.W. Mellon, R. B. Mellon, D.E. Par! 
R. Rea, W. B. Schiller, J. M. Schoonmaker, Gec 
Shaw, E. A. Woods. Z, 


FREE BOOKLET To learn all about this big, strong bank 
our simplified plan of saving by mails 
us in a letter, ‘‘ Mail your free booklet.'” | 
Al 
” 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, ; 
Colonial Red Cedar 7 


Sp 
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Don't send your garments | 
Save this expense and it |: 


Z cold storage. 
ue «venience. A Red Cedar Chest protects furs! 
clothing AGAINST MOTHSwithout camphor. Is dust,dampand, 
proof. Bound with wide copper bands. VERY ROOMY, Com)” 
beauty and usefulness. Freight prepaid. DIRECT FROM OUR! 
TORY AT FACTORY PRICES. WRITE US TODAY for handso 7 
jllustrated catalog. It shows many other styles and gives Pry 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 76, Statesville, 


H* We own and operate six acres of | 
fetes factory space, devoted to the ma 
ufacture of Avt Calendars, Specialties m < 
loid and Leather, Metal Signs, etc. — 
We want men of experience to rep 
exclusively who can furnish re 
erences and who are financially able and 
to take up the work on a commission , 
salesmen earn from $1500 to $10,000 per year. 
three A 1 references and send photograph 
letter. Applications treated in strict conh¢ 


=> The AMERICAN ART WORKS, Coshocte 


Why Not Bea 


loney-Maker 


- We Show the Way 


Take a mental inventory of your pros- 
sts. Are you satisfied with the outlook? 
\re you content to plod for another year 
apath that runsinacircle? 

Don't you long for a great big oppor- 
iity—one that will try your steel ? 

—One that offers full scope for your 
wers and splendid rewards for your 
orts? 

ere’s some good news for several hun- 
td men whose character and caliber are 
ink. 

“he Oliver Typewriter Company is going 
‘establish a large number of new Local 
incies in cities, towns and villages 
joughout the United States where it is 
| now represented. 


Amazing Success of 
“Printype” 


“he introduction of the new “Printype”’ 
Jver Typewriter has resulted in an enor- 
rus expansion of our business. 
‘ar-reaching plans for the extension of 
| agency system have been set in motion 
beak care of the vast volume of new 
yiness which ‘‘Printype’’ has created. 
*rintype is virtually Book Type—the type 
ych the eye has been trained to grasp 
ji>kly. 

-The same type in all essentials as that 
41 on the world’s printing presses! 


rintype —_— 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 
| The Standard Visible Writer 


‘he advent of ‘“‘Printype’’ has created 
isreat a sensation as resulted when visible 
viing was first successfully introduced by 
. Oliver Typewriter over a decade ago. 

hink what it means to Oliver Local 
\snts to represent the only writing ma- 
tye in the world that successfully type- 
vies print! And remember that you can 
e The Printype Oliver on the famous 
‘“\-Cents-a-Day Plan.” 


_ Agencies Control Sales 


he Local Agent has exclusive control 
fll sales of new Oliver Typewriters in his 
ejitory. He can build up as substantial 
i] profitable a business as any merchant 
nhe same community, without the heavy 
mstment of capital which the merchant 
mt necessarily make. 

fe are exceedingly careful in the selec- 
ic of Local Agents for The Oliver Type- 
wier. The qualities we require are ability, 
gy, character. We train our men in 
‘asmanship. We place a premium on 
mative. Whether the Local Agent gives 
allir part of his time to the work is left to 
nisywn decision. 

ach man is judged by results. 


he You the Right Man? 


‘asure yourself by the standards briefly outlined 
ab(e. If you believe in yourself, if you are willing 
‘9 ccept responsibilities and not afraid of hard 
oi write a letter of application at once. There 
be am opening right in your home town. Ask for 
© Opportunity Book,’’ which tells all about our 
wo erful Sales Organization and the money-making 
ilities of the typewriter business. 


Address Agency Department 


2 Oliver Typewriter Company 
‘9 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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THE SATURDAY 


He kicks the coffee ain’t good, even when 
my wife is giving him two eggs to his break- 
fast anyhow. What some people expects 
195 whee AO a week you wouldn’t believe 
at all! 

“What do you mean—three-fifty a 
week?” Polatkin demanded. “He pays 
your wife five dollars a week schon six 
months ago already. He told me so 
himself.’’ 

“T ain’t responsible for what that boy 
tells you,” Feinermann said stolidly. “‘ All 
I know is he pays me three-fifty a week; 
and you would think he is used to eating 
chicken every day from zu Hause yet, the 
Ge he is all the time kicking about his 

ood. 

Markulies snorted indignantly. 

“He should got the Machshovos Mrs. 
Kaller hands it to me,’’ he said—“‘ gekochte 
Brustdeckel day in, day out; and then I am 
accused that I steal samples yet! I am sick 
and tired of it!” 

“Stiegen!” Polatkin cried. ‘‘ Listen here 
to me, Feinermann. Do you mean to told 
me the boy ain’t paying you five dollars a 
week board?” 

As Feinermann opened his mouth to 
reply the showroom door opened and Elkin 
himself entered. 

“Loafer!”’ Scheikowitz roared. ‘Where 
was you?” 

Elkin made no reply, but walked to the 
center of the showroom. 

“Mr. Polatkin,” he said, ‘could I speak 
to you a few words something?”’ 

Polatkin jumped to his feet. 

“Before you speak to me a few words 
something,” he said, “I want to ask you 
what the devil you are telling me lies that 
you pay Mrs. Feinermann five dollars a 
week board?” 

““What are you bothering about that for 
now?” Scheikowitz interrupted. ‘‘And, 
anyhow, you could see by the way the feller 
is red like blood that he lies to you.” 

“Furthermore,’”’ Feinermann added, ‘‘my 
wife complains to me last night that young 
loafer takes her uptown yesterday on a 
wild fool’s errand, understand me, and to- 
gether they get pretty near kicked out of 
a drygoods store.” 

“She told you that, did she?” Elkin 
cried. 

hats) what L, said!” 
retorted. 

“Then, if that’s the case, Feinermann,”’ 
Elkin replied, ‘‘all I can say is, I am paying 
your wife five dollars a week board schon 
six months already, and if she is holding out 
on you a dollar and a half a week that’s her 
business—not mine.” 

“Don’t make things worser as they are, 
Lubliner,”’ Flaxberg advised. ‘“‘ You are in 
bad, anyhow, and lying don’t help none. 
What did you done with the samples you 
took away from here?” 

“What is it your business what I done 
with ’em?” Elkin retorted. 

“Don’t get fresh, Elkin!” Polatkin said. 
“What is all this about, anyhow? First, 
you are leaving here yesterday on account 
you are sick; next, you are going uptown 
with Mrs. Feinermann and get kicked out 
of a drygoods store; then you come back 
here and steal our samples.” 

“Steal your samples!” Elkin cried. 

“You admitted it yourself just now,” 
Flaxberg interrupted. “You aresa thief as 
well as a liar!” 

Had Flaxberg’s interest in sport extended 
to pugilism, he would have appreciated the 
manner in which Elkin’s chest and arm 
muscles began to swell under his coat, even 
if the ominous gleam in Elkin’s dark eyes 
had provided no other warning. As it was, 
however, Elkin put into practice the 
knowledge gained by a nightly attendance 
at the gymnasium on East Broadway. He 
stepped back two paces, and left followed 
right so rapidly to the point of Flaxberg’s 
jaw that the impact sounded like one blow. 

Simultaneously Flaxberg fell back over 
the sample tables and landed with a crash 
against the office partition just as the 
telephone rang loudly. Perhaps it was as 
well for Flaxberg that he was unprepared 
for the onslaught, since, had he been in a 
rigid posture, he would have assuredly 
taken the count. Beyond a cut lip, how- 
ever, and a lump on the back of his head, 
he was practically unhurt; and he jumped 
to his feet immediately. Nor was he 
impeded by a too eager audience, for 
Markulies and Feinermann had abruptly 
fled to the farthermost corner of the cutting 
room, while Marcus and Philip had ducked 
behind a sample rack; so that he had a 
clear field for the rush he made at Elkin. 
He yelled with rage as he dashed wildly 


Feinermann 
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The Closed Car of character expresses in its 
design and finish a thorough appreciation of its 
fine use. 


The occupant has confidence in the mechan- 
ism. A feeling of security against strain, fatigue, 
or any sort of discomfort, heightens his enjoy- 
ment of the luxurious upholstering and exquisite 
appointments. 


The Power-driven Tire-pump with which Peerless cars are 
equipped eliminates all the hard work and most of the delay of inflating 
tires. The Dynamo Electric Lighting System fumishes ample 
light—controlled from the dash—for every lamp on the car. 
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The Peerless Motor Car Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


e 


Makers also of 
Peerless 
Commercial Cars 
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S.-W. TAXITE quickly removes old paint or 
varnish from any surface. Apply with a brush 
and allow it to stand ten or fifteen minutes. 
Then scrape off with a knife, clean surface 
with benzine, gasoline or wood alcohol, and 
the surface is ready for refinishing. Taxite 
does not injure the skin; it doesn’t discolor 
the most delicately grained wood; it doesn’t 
soften glue or interfere with the drying or 
durability of subsequent paint or varnish; it 
doesn’t run off from upright surfaces. 

Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


AES ECTIONALS: 


You Save Over Half on (COME-PACKT | and it’s Honest All Through 


nwact FURNITURE sen. 


Buy direct from our factory the completely finished sections of Mission furniture in Quarter 
Sawn White Oak. Easily and quickly fastened. You thus save expensive 
packing, cost of installments or credits, and half the freight. Your furniture 
has cost you less than half assembled price elsewhere. 


$2450 Buys This Table and TWO Chairs 


This handsome Library Table, 44x28 inches, 
$11.75; McKinley Rocker, in cane, $6.75; 
McKinley Chair to match, $6.00. Any piece 
sold separately. 


Big ‘‘Money Back’? Catalog Mailed Free 


Nearly 500 other bargains in our big cata- 
log; every one guaranteed to give satisfac 
tion or your money back. Write today for 
this free book. 


SIE 


Come-Packt Furniture Co.’aan arvor, wien, 
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This razor slides over your 
face. It shaves—it doesn’t 
scrape. It’s the one safe way 
of really shaving. 


HE old-style straight razor is a mighty good 
tool for shaving except for the dangerous 
naked blade. It has the right principle. 


~JUPLEX) 


the “‘Safe” Razor 


combines the right principle of shaving with safeness. It’s 
a real razor, made safe. It has the good old hang and set 
and smooth slide of the old-style razor, but its blade is 
guarded. You can shave with the correct diagonal stroke 
without danger of cutting yourskin. The Durham-Duplex 
mows off the whiskers as a scythe mows grass. It leaves 
the skin smooth and velvety, not harsh and smarting. 


Let Us Give You a Durham 
Demonstrating Razor as Proof 


Send 35 cents to pay postage, packing, mailing and distributing 
expense, and we will send you this razor without any further 
obligation on your part. There are absolutely no strings to this 
offer. The razor will be yours. 


This demonstrating razor is offered to you for the purpose of making 
you acquainted with the superiority of the Durham-Duplex Razors and 
Blades. One Durham-Duplex Blade is given with each Demonstrator. 


We have made the Durham-Duplex 
Blade the Standard of the World, 


and as such we will maintain it. / 


pre Seteeeausssssanssssssssssesans 


Z DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—Enclosed find 35 cents in coin 
(to pay postage, packing, mailing and 
distributing expense). Send Durham 

Demonstrator Razor with blade which you 
are to present to me without further obli- 
gation on my part, 


50 cents will buy 12 cutting edges f 
(6 blades). 


Standard Set—razor, guard, stropping 
attachment, six double-edged blades—  # 
all in handsome leather case, $5.00. 
Traveler’s Kit in pigskin roll, $5.00. 


a 
a 
a 
a 
as 
a 


Name 


Durham- Duplex Razor Co. 


a 
New York London if. 
a 
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across the floor, but the yell terminated 
with an inarticulate grunt when Elkin 
stopped the rush with a drive straight from 
the shoulder. It found a target on Flax- 
berg’s nose, and he crumpled up on the 
showroom floor. 

For two minutes Elkin stood still and 
then he turned to the sample racks. 

“Mr. Polatkin,”’ he said, ‘“‘the telephone 
is ringing.” 

Polatkin came from behind the rack 
and automatically proceeded to the office, 
while Scheikowitz peeped out of the denim 
curtains. 

“You got to excuse me, Mr. Scheiko- 
witz,’’ Elkin murmured. ‘I couldn’t help 
myself at all.” 

“You’vekilledhim!’’ Scheikowitzgasped. 

“Yow! I’ve killed him!” Elkin ex- 
claimed. ‘‘It would take a whole lot more 
as that to kill a bum like him.”’ 

He bent over Flaxberg and shook him by 
the shoulder. 

“Hey!” he shouted in his ear. ‘You 
are ruining your clothes!” 

Flaxberg raised his drooping head and, 
assisted by Elkin, regained his feet and 
staggered to the water-cooler, where Elkin 
Petre his streaming nostrils with the icy 

uid. 

At length Scheikowitz stirred himself to 
action just as Polatkin relinquished the 
*phone. 

““Markulies,” Scheikowitz shouted, “go 
out and get a policeman!”’ 

“Don’t do nothing of the kind, Marku- 
lies!”’ Polatkin declared. “I got something 
to say here too.” 

He turned severely to Elkin, 

“Leave that loafer alone and listen to me,” 
hesaid. ‘‘What right do you got to promise 
deliveries on them 2060’s in a week?” 

“*T thought ”” Elkin began. 

“You ain’t got no business to think,” 
Polatkin interrupted. ‘The next time you 
are selling a concern like Appenweier & 
Murray don’t promise nothing in the way 
of deliveries, because, with people like 
them, it’salwaysthesame. Ifyoutell’ema 
week they ring you up and insist on it they 
would got to got the goods in five days.” 

He put his hand on Elkin’s shoulder; 
and the set expression of his face melted 
until his short dark mustache disappeared 
between his nose and his under lip in a 
widespread grin. 

“Come inside the office,”’ he said—“‘ you 
too, Scheikowitz. Elkin’s got a long story 
he wants to tell us.” 


Vv 


ALF an hour later, Sam Markulies 
knocked timidly at the office door. 

“Mr. Polatkin,” he said, “‘ Marx Feiner- 
mann says to me to ask you if he should 
wait any longer, on account they’re very 
busy over to Kupferberg Brothers’.”’ 

“Tell him he should come in here,’ 
Polatkin said; and Markulies withdrew 
after gazing in open-mouthed wonder at the 
spectacle of Elkin Lubliner seated at Polat- 
kin’s desk, with one of Polatkin’s mildest 
cigars in his mouth, while the two partners 
sat in adjacent chairs and smiled on Elkin 
admiringly. 

“You want to speak to me, Mr. Polat- 
kin?”’ Feinermann asked as he came in a 
moment afterward. 

“Sure,”’ Polatkin replied as he handed 
the astonished Feinermann a cigar. “Sit 
down, Feinermann, and listen to me. Inthe 
first place, Feinermann, what for a neigh- 
borhood is Pitt Street to live in? Why 
don’t you move uptown, Feinermann?”’ 

“A foreman is lucky if he could live in 
Pitt Street even,” Feinermann said. ‘“‘ You 
must think I got money, Mr. Polatkin.” 

“How much more a month would it cost 
you to live uptown?”’ Polatkin continued. 
““At the most ten dollars—ain’t it?” 

Feinermann nodded sadly. 

“To a man which he is only a foreman, 
Mr. Polatkin, ten dollars is ten dollars,” he 
commented. 


See 
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“Sure, I know,’’ Polatkin said; 
instead of five dollars a week board 
would pay you seven dollars a week g 
ing you would move up to Lenox Aven. 
Ain’t that right, Elkin?” em 

“Sure, that’s right,”’ Elkin said. 
if I am paying him seven dollars 
board, he must got to give Mrs. 
manna dollar and a half extra housek 
money. Is that agreeable, Feine 

Again Feinermann nodded. 

“Then that’s all we want from 
Feinermann,” Polatkin added, “e; 
I want to tell you this much: I am 
Elkin he should come uptown 
with me; and he says no—he would 
to stick where he is.” 

Feinermann shrugged complacen 

“T ain’t got no objections,” he sai 
withdrew. 

“And now, Elkin,” Polatkin cried, a 
got to fix it up with the other feller.” . 

Hardly had he spoken when there sti] 
framed in the open doorway the disheye} 
figure of Flaxberg. le 


“Nu, Flaxberg,” Polatkin said, we 


tell you that I’m sick and so you m 
me permission to go home.” ; 
“Nobody wants you to stay here, Fl. 
berg,” Polatkin answered. 4 
“Sure, I know,” Flaxberg rejoined; “|¢ 
if I would go home without your const 
you would claim I made a breach of ) 
contract.” |e 
“Don’t let that worry you in the le, 
Flaxberg,” Polatkin retorted, “because 9 
far as that goes, we fire you right here;j 
now, on account you didn’t make at 
tempt to sell Appenweier & Murray, wih 
a boy like Elkin, which up to nows 
wasn’t even a salesman at all, could sell', 
one thousand dollars goods.” is 
Flaxberg’s puffed features contord 
themselves in an expression of aston - 
ment. i. 
“Tubliner sells Appenweier & Murra 
bill of goods!”’ he exclaimed. alt 
By way of answer Polatkin held out ¢ 
order slip for Flaxberg’s inspection. | 
“That’s all right,” Flaxberg decla I 
“T would make it hot for you anyhi|! 
You put this young feller up to it thate. 
pretty near kills me.” |) 
“Yow! We put him up to it!” Polatn 
retorted. ‘‘ You put him up to it yours|, 
Flaxberg. You are lucky he didn’t br 
your neck for you; because, if you thk 
you could sue anybody in the courts };, 
we got for witness Feinermann, Markus 
and ourselves that you called him a rt 
and a thief.” _ 
“Nu, Polatkin,” Scheikowitz said, “ 
him say a hundred dollars and 
square.” a 
“You wouldn’t give me five huncd 
dollars,” Flaxberg shouted as he staid 
for the door, “because I would sue yoin 
the courts for five thousand dollars y i 
Flaxberg banged the door violently - 
hind him, whereat Polatkin shrugged is 
shoulders. ww 
“Bluffs he is making it!”’ he declai! ; 
and forthwith he began to unfold plans 
Elkin’s new campaign as city salesm). 
He had not proceeded very far, howe’ 
when there came another knock at the d'. 
It was Sam Markulies. ae 
“Mr. Flaxberg says to me I should k 
you if he should wait for the hunc 
dollars a check, or might you would malt 
to him maybe!” he said. S|) 
Scheikowitz looked inquiringly at § 
partner. ‘ 
“Put on it, ‘In full of all claims aga= 
Polatkin & Scheikowitz or Elkin Lub! 
to date,’”’ he said. ‘‘And when you 
through with that, Scheikowitz, write 
‘ad’ for an assistant cutter. We’ve 
get busy on that Appenweier & 
order right away.” 
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_ YS wHITE ENAMEL 


| AKE some of your old chairs or dis- & 

| carded pieces of furnitureand givethem 4 

a coat or two of Vitralite. The result 

will be new, pure-white furniture that you 
will be proud to own. 


Send for Free Vitralite Booklet 


and sample panel finished with Vitralite. 

Vitralite dries hard and smooth without trace 
\@ of unsightly brush marks or laps. It can be 
\j washed easily without the least damage to 
\ the finish or its appearance. Vitralite never 
| 
} 


eracks nor discolors and is unexcelled for in- 
terior or exterior work on any surface—wood, 
plaster or metal. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘ DECORATIVE INTERIOR 
FINISHING,'’ full of suggestions on home 
decoration and the use of ‘‘ P & L’’ Varnishes. 


Of course your floors should be protected 
_by “‘61” Floor Varnish, because it is the one 
‘{ yarnish made especially for floors, that is 
‘f tough and elastic and never mars white, 
cracks, chips, nor turns white from water. 


Send for Free Panel 


ff finished with61” and test it with hammer orheel. 
Prove that you may dent the wood but the var- 
nish won't crack. “The Finished Floor’’ is a free 
booklet on the proper care of floors. Send for it. 


i Address us at 83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada: 
25 Court- 
wright St., 
bridgeburg, 
Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


American Factories . F i Factori 
TewYork Buffalo Chicago™stablished ereusane Pariel 4d 


London Paris 
| Bridgeburg, Canada 62 Years Hamburg 


Wonderful little cubes of deli- 
cious bouillon. Quick—conve- 
nient and always ready. 
A cube to a cupful— 
A cupful in a minute 
In tins of four sizes 
4 for 10c 50 for $1.20 
10 for 25c 100 for $2.35 
At your dealer’s—or sent 
prepaid by us. 


Corneille David & Co. 
Sole Agents 

Dept. E, 9 N. Moore St. 

New York City 


FREE—Send us 
your dealer’s 
name and ad- 
dress and we will 
send you a box of 
Oxo Bouillon 
Cubes free. 


&} Any standard machine shipped right to 
your home for J days’ trial absolutely 
ka free. Vo money ddwn—no obligation. 
Returnable at our expense. If satisfac- 
¥ us about ove-ha/f manufacturer’s price either 
Orterms of $5 @ month. Every machine guar- 
Perfect as the day itleft the shops. Send right 

pecial circular and full particulars. (51) 
[TER SALES CO,, 195 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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OUR FIRST CRUISE 


(Continued from Page 1s) 


the Imp had been swung on deck. Ten 
minutes later Greene had pried an extinct 
sunfish out of the water intake, and then 
while the grand old steamboat swung us 
up the river twelve miles an hour we sat in 
the glorious sunlight and reassembled our 
disintegrating craft. 

How easy it all was! Never had the Imp 
traveled so fast and never had she given 
so little trouble. We loitered round the 
upper deck, played a little whist, ate a good 
dinner, and at six o’clock the derrick swung 
us into the water alongside the boat at La 
Salle and the captain wished us good luck. 

“Keep in the current, go under the 
bridges to the left of the draw-spans and 
don’t abuse any islands!’ he shouted. 

We laughed and bade him goodby. It 
was a cinch now. It was only ten miles 
to the Rock. With any reasonable kind of 
luck we would be there in time for supper. 
With any kind of unreasonable luck we 
could take the Imp’s headline and tow her 
up there by bedtime. Even the old boat 
seemed to understand the hopelessness of 
further resistance. She settled right down 
and purred up the river as prettily as you 
please. 

The smoky dusk was already falling. 
Before we had gone four miles lights began 
to twinkle on the hills. Every “‘ping” of 
the engine brought us two feet nearer the 
Rock. We had won at last. Of course we 
had compromised a good deal in order to 
win—we hadn’t really run the boat all 
the way—but what did we care? Didn’t 
Henry Clay devote a long and successful 
careerto compromising? Weweren’t proud. 
Anything that would suit Clay was good 
enough for us. The river grew narrower 
and swifter. The bluffs came stealing down 
almost to the water’s edge. A solitary fish- 
erman sitting on a rock yelled at us as we 
passed not thirty feet away from him. We 
yelled backin friendly greeting and went on. 

The river got still narrower. Suddenly 
there was a faint grating sound under the 
Imp’s keel. 

“Rocks!” cried Greene, Doc and myself, 
each one grabbing for the battery switch. 
But the boat slid over and we went on—at 
half-speed now. For a majestic stream 
bearing the name of a big state, the Illinois 
was certainly in pifflish business sprouting 
rocks in midchannel. 

We ran aground again and pried the 
Imp past a sandbar with hideous exertion. 
Then we ran aground again—for good this 
time. By the faint light we could see 
nothing but rippling cataracts ahead of us. 
A butter boat might have navigated them, 
but we couldn’t have run the Imp through 
there on wheels. 

Greene let go of the wheel and sat down 
with his head in his hands. I stepped 
ashore—I could almost have stepped to 
either shore. There was a twinkle of lights 
on the hill near us and I started for them. 

““What you going to do?”’ asked Greene. 

“Get some water for this fool river if 
they’ll sell me any,’ said I shortly. 

T reached the cottages that were produ- 
cing the illumination. Three or four men 
were smoking placidly on the doorsteps. 

“Starved Rock anywhere near here?” 
I asked. 

“?Bout four miles,’ said one of them. 
“Take the road just above here and turn 
to your left.” 

“But can’t we go by the river?” I asked. 
“We've got a boat down here and can’t 
find a channel deep enough to float a duck.” 

“There ain’t any,” said the man. “ You'll 
have to go back to the Illinois.” 

“Tsn’t this the Illinois?” I asked ater 
a minute. 

“Tord, no!” said the man. “It’s the 
Vermilion. You ain’t the first idiot that’s 
turned out of a good big wide river into 
this creek trying to find Starved Rock,” he 
said when I showed signs of reviving. 

When I reached the boat and told my 
news it was entirely dark. Doc remained 
silent a minute or two. Then he tore the 
wrapper off of a box of hard oil and began 
writing on it. When he had finished he got 
a hammer out of the toolbox and nailed 
the paper to the bow of the Imp. The 
sign read: 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


Then he fished out his suitcase and went 
ashore. “I’m going to walk home,” he 
said briefly. 


, 
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OT only for the tobacco in it. Not only for the labor of rolling 
the cigar. You pay for the factory expenses, the boxes, the 
packing, the selling and other costs. If it is an imported cigar 


you pay an enormous percentage of its value for U. S. Tariff. 
Now, as a business man, Mr. Smoker, you know that if these extra 


‘expenses are greater than necessary, the cigar must be sold for more 


than its actual value. Ifthey are brought down to a minimum, more 
value can be put into the cigar. 


That is why I am able to make the Rigoletto the 
best cigar in the world and sell it for 10c. 


I moved my cigar factory from Havana to Tampa so that you 
would not have to pay duty on the Rigoletto. I moved from Tampa 
to Cleveland to cut down other excessive production costs so I could 
put the very best tobacco into the Rigoletto and sell it at a moderate 
price. My employes in Cleveland do not smoke at their work, they 
do not waste cigars or take them home. I have ideal conditions 
here. It costs me only one-half as much to make and pack cigars. 


I bring the finest tobacco grown in Cuba and make it into as good 
cigars as can be rolled—the Rigoletto. I pay the highest prices for 
tobacco. I could not pay more if I wished. Yet I have so elimi- 
nated unnecessary expenses that I can sell this cigar at roc and make 
a fair profit. 


And you can depend upon it, gentlemen, I will maintain this 
quality. I shall not cheapen the Rigoletto after it becomes more 
widely known. I am making a satisfactory profit on it now, although 
it is made of the costliest tobacco that grows. The Rigoletto will 
always be as good as it is to-day. 


The Rigoletto Cigar is sold by good cigar dealers 
throughout the United States. If your dealer does 
not have it, send me his name and take advantage 
of this remarkable quick-acquaintance offer. 


Send me one dollar with the name of your cigar dealer and I shall 
forward ten Rigoletto Cigars and a handsome seal leather cigar case 
with your name stamped in gold on the flap. The Rigoletto is 
always ioc straight. The cigar case would retail for $1.00, so that 
you will receive double value for your money. 


Send five dollars with the name of your dealer and you will receive, 
express prepaid, a box of 50 Rigoletto Cigars and a beautiful mahogany- 
finished humidor with lock and key and brass name plate. Your 
initials will be engraved on the plate. This humidor is solid and sub- 
stantial, hand-rubbed to a piano finish. It is easily worth $3.00 or $4.00. 


These offers are good only in the United States. 


I can never sell you more than one box of cigars under these con- 
ditions. Your dealer will be glad to supply you with Rigoletto Cigars 
and you must buy from him in the future, as we shall never do a 
mail order business. 


When ordering, specify whether you 
like dark, medium or light cigars, 
and what shape you want. The 
Rigoletto is made in four 
standard shapes— Per- 
fecto Extra, Panetela, 

Elegante, and 
Club House. 


To Dealers 


There will be a big 
market for Rigoletto 


E. A. KLINE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Enclosed is $ 


Cigars in your com- : ee... (case) : 
pits es the first to me— cigars and cigar (humidor) 25 described, 
supply it will be in fully prepaid. Shape —Color 


___for which you will please send 


the best position. 
My dealer’s name is 


Get in touch with 


your jobber at once : Radress 


or write to us. 
My name is 


E. A. Kline & Co. 


Address = 2 
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What do you pay for 
when you buy a cigar? 
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Beautiful Cars 


OR nearly twenty years the Haynes has had all the sturdiness, engine-excel- 
lence and superior construction that the best automobile experience and skill 
could command. And now for 1912 we have added grace of lines and 
beauty of finish and equipment not surpassed by azy automobile at any price. 

Haynes Model 21 Colonial Coupé has scored a triumph since its introduction a 
month ago. It will be one of the most popular cars on American boulevards this 
winter. Haynes Newport and Berlin limousines reflect character in every detail. 

All Haynes enclosed bodies are positively interchangeable with Haynes tour- 

ing bodies. Model 21 Colonial Coupé for this winter and the same chassis with 


a roomy 5-passenger touring body for next summer makes an ideal combina- 
tion at a price only slightly higher than the Coupé alone. 


The Haynes for 1912 offers a complete line of body types, on our two standard 
chasses: Model 21, 40-h. p., 44x54 motor, 120 in. wheel base; Model Y, 50-60-h.p., 
5x54 motor, 1274 inch wheel base. Prices $2100 to $3900, fully equipped. 


Write for 1912 Haynes catalogue, and name of our dealer nearest you. Address 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO., Dept. A, Kokomo, Indiana 


1715 Broadway, NEW YORK 1702 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


“Fits your pocket 
like a silver dollar” 


By combining wonderful foreign skill and painstak- 
ing workmanship with American ingenuity, we have, 
in our factories, produced a very thin watch, guaranteed 

to beas accurate as the old-fashioned thick watch, and even 
more durable on account of its compactness. 


"3" WHEEL 
eset, 63k ee 
The Old Way 


The thinness of the Gruen Precision Verithin Watch is accomplished 
naturally, Wesaw a way (by the invention of a new wheel con- 
struction, by the reversal of one wheel) to éui/d up the 

“Verithin”—not to cut it down from a thick watch. 
Write for the style portfolio showing styles of cases and 
works with complete price list. Where we have no 
agency we will see that you are supplied. 


Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
31 East 5th Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Gruen Watch 
since 1876. Factories in Cincinnati, O. 
and Madre- Biel, Switzerland 


on WHEEL 


Gruen Verithin 
odel 


Fixed Prices 

“Gruen-Verithin” for 
men, adjusted grade: 
$22, 25, 30, 35, 40, 50, 60. 

In grades marked Pre- 
cision on Watch: $45, 75, 
85, 100. 125, 150, 250. 

Gruen Watches for 
women: $16, 17.50, 25, 
30, 40, 50, 75; with pre- 
cious gems up to $1200. 
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“Wait,” said Greene in a loud, deter- 
mined voice. 

“Not on your life!’ said Doc. “You 
may herd this land-cruiser back into the 
Illinois if you want to, but I know when 
J have enough. I am going to walk to the 
nearest railroad, and I may walk the rest 
of the way home. I don’t think any of us 
has any more than just enough sense to 
navigate a parlor car, and I’m not sure that 
I want to risk it myself.” 

“Wait,” said Greene once more. “I 
said I was going to take this boat to Starved 
Rock and I’m going to do it. I’ve tried 
the river for three days and it’s been a 
fizzle. But that don’t make any difference. 
The Imp’s going to Starved Rock and I’m 
going to sit on the bow and drivethe horses.” 

Which was precisely what he did—about 
eleven P. M.—with the aid of an experienced 
pilot in the shape of the farmer who owned 
the horses and who knew the treacherous 
channel through the woods. How Greene’s 
indomitable and mulelike will lashed us 
back into bondage and made us find a 
farmhouse; how Greene blandished the 
farmer into lending us a hayrack, a lot of 
rope, some planks, a pulley from a hay- 
loader and two teams of horses—all for a 
price—and how we toiled and sweated and 
shouted, and finally, with the aid of half 
the inhabitants of the little coal-mining 
camp near by, loaded the boat on to the 
hayrack and set forth—all these are painful 
memories. Anyway, when it was done 
Greene climbed up on the bow of the good 
ship Imp, grabbed the lines and said 
“Giddap.” And I sat back and steered 
solemnly the whole four miles, while Doc 
lubricated the engine, the wagon wheels 
and Greene’s shoes that he had forgotten 
to put on, with beautiful impartiality. 

We got to the hotel just at midnight. The 
Imp was the first boat that had ever come 
right up to the front door and the entire 
registry of guests came down to inspect us. 
They asked a lot of questions and some of 
them made ribald remarks. But we didn’t 
care. We were at Starved Rock and so was 
the Imp. We had navigated her from Peoria 
in the face of superhuman difficulties, and 
when it came right down to brass tacks we 
defied any motor-boat expert in the state to 
follow our course. 

And so far as I know, no one has ever 
taken up the defi. 


Funny Patents 


HE patent laws of the United States 

are much more rigid than those of 
foreign countries, the first and fundamental 
rule in the great office at Washington be- 
ing that exclusive rights in no invention 
shall be granted unless the latter seems 
to be of practical usefulness. It is on this 
basis of discrimination that perpetual- 
motion machines are shut out. 

Nevertheless, it happens once in a while 
that an absurd and impossible idea gets 
through the mill, escaping the prompt 
rejection it deserves. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
official lapses was the patenting, in 1891, 
of that familiar agricultural by-product 
known asacorncob. The said cob, accord- 
ing to the inventor’s idea, was to be coy- 
ered with corundum paste and used for 
polishing dental plates; but essentially it 
was nothing but a corncob, and the granting 
of a patent on it for any sort of employment 
was, of course, the wildest nonsense. 

Quite as extraordinary, however, was a 
patent granted some years earlier for a 
process of chopping beef and potatoes into 
small pieces and cooking them together. 
What was that but common, every-day 
hash?—so the average housewife might 
ask. And the answer would be that it 
could be nothing else. Is it to be supposed 
that the patentee in this instance was in- 
dulging in a merry jest at the expense of the 
Government? If so, it certainly worked. 

Another patent is on a recipe for a “‘tem- 
pering solution,” whereby iron can be made 
hard and tough and capable of taking an 
edge almost as keen as steel. The ingredi- 
ents are: ‘‘Jimson weed, one ounce; apples, 
one ounce; turnips, two ounces; water, 
one gallon.” What can be said for the 
examiner who allowed such preposterous 
nonsense to go through? 

_ Hardly less strange was a patent granted 
in 1878 for a process for punching pin- 
holes in eggs—the holes to be punched 
with an ordinary pin. Investigation shows 
that the idea was to deal in this fashion 
with commercially stored eggs, in order to 
prevent them from exploding when boiled. 
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This Wayis 
Unhandy, Uncleanly | 
Slow ; 


Paper Pencils 
are repointed in about the time 
you'd take getting ready to 
whittle a cedar pencil. That 
means time economy. But that 


isn’t all! Because the casing 
material on Blaisdell paper pencils is 
less costly, the quality of lead is made 
better—there is no finer pencil than the 
Blaisdell. Blaisdell paper pencils sell 
1c to 5c each—with or without rubbers. 
We also make a full line of erasers for | 
every purpose. Any business man or | 
buyer of stationery supplies writing on 
business letterhead and naming his 
stationer, will receive sample pencils free. 


For 10c we will send anyone 3 high grade | 
lead pencils—for 25c 3 lead pencils an | 
3 crayons—for 50c 6 lead pencils and 6 
crayons. Dealers, write for special offer. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO. 
, 4500 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Easy, Clean, 
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Money refunded if not satisfactory. If your de: 
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price, $2.00, or in genuine morocco, $1.00, Black onl 

Send for booklet showing the full line of ‘‘Masterpiece’ 

Men’s Pocket Books—a wide range of prices, 50c to $4.50, 

** Every piece a Masterpiece."’ 
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A. L. Steinweg & Co., 491 Broadway, New ¥ 
The Men's Pocket Book House . 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES— 
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ERE is a true photograph of 

the STEIN-BLOCH Belted 
Ulster, a great coat for the autoist. 
It has warmth, comfort, style. 


An example of the STEIN-BLOCH art of 


coat-making as applied to outer-coats for 
all menandall occasions. Ask yournearest 
dealer to show you this STEIN-BLOCH 
coat on you. . . . Send for “Smart- 
ness,” a book of photographed Winter 
Styles,together with nearest dealer's name. 


This is the label that means 57 years of 
knowing how. Demand it always. 


Ueesl 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY Makers of 


STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER,N.Y 
New York Boston Chicago 
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CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES ariois’2s 
MAN visiting New York City 
Silotheratienea just Ueto 
leaving New York he was caught in 


the rain—the coat sprinkled, the 
trousers wet through. 


Wet as the suit was, he folded and 
crushed it into a crowded traveling- 
bag. When it was unpacked, thirty- 
six hours later, the suit was of course 
a mass of wrinkles; but after hanging 
two days it had so far resumed its 
shapeliness that you could never tell 
it had been wet. It was without a 
wrinkle, and perfectly fit for wear. 


Clothcraft Clothes are guaranteed 
to be absolutely pure wool— 


The One Guaranteed All-Wool Line 
at Medium Prices: $10 to $25 


Moreover, they are guaranteed to have 
first-class trimmings and workmanship, to 
give lasting satisfaction, and to have per- 
manent shapeliness so cut and needled into 
them as to prevent shrinking or sagging. 

So much quality at $10 to $25 is the result of 
Clothcraft Scientific Tailoring, which improves 
the quality while cutting down the cost. It is 
the outgrowth of sixty-one years devoted solely 
to making good clothes at medium prices. 

You can be sure of all these advantages in your 
clothes if you buy Clothcraft Clothes — and buy 
early, wuile assortments are good. 


Go to the Nearest Clothcraft Store 


Be sure to see the Clothcraft Blue Serge Special 
No. 4130, at $18.50. ‘Then try on other Clothcrait 
coats and overcoats, and see how well they fit. 
Notice the close-fitting collar, the shapely shoulders, 
and the full, smooth coat-front. 

If you don’t know a Clothcraft Store, write us today 
for the address of the nearest one. With it we'll 
send you the Clothcralft Style-Book for fall and winter. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
Founded 1850 — Oldest American Cle 
eveland 


Manufacturers of Men’s Clothes 


620 ST.CLAIR AVENUE, N. W. 


| face was quite close to Gresham’s. 
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SAND AN HOUR 


(Continued from Page 22) 


That abused young man, who had been 
in the constant expectation of hearing him- 
self yell for the police, but had been as con- 
stantly disappointed, had walked along 
like a gentleman; now, at last, he found 
his voice. 

“This is an outrage!’’ he claimed. 

“T know it,” agreed Johnny. ‘‘It’s even 
high-handed. Here’s a fountain pen.” 

“T refuse,’ maintained Gresham. ‘‘ Why 
should I assign my own personal property 
to you?” : 

“Because your personal property is 
mine,” Johnny informed him. “I don’t 
owe you any explanation, Gresham, but 
T’ll make one. You helped Birchard forge 
his power-of-attorney from the Wobbles 
brothers, and*you were with him in taxi 
twenty-three-four-o-six when he collected 
my million from the First National. You 
were seen again that night with Birchard 
on the Boston Post Road, and from then 
on Birchard dropped off the earth; but 
you didn’t. You got Jacobs to buy you 
these bonds, and Jacobs is a piker. He 
confessed and begged for mercy. You’re 
through.” 

Gresham held doggedly to the thought 
that never, under any circumstances, must 
he admit a criminal action; for such a 
thing was so far beneath him. 

“T deny everything that you have said,” 
he declared. 

Johnny had a sudden frantic picture of 
this man touching the hand of Constance, 
and he leaned across the table pega 

e 
muscles in his jaws grew uncomfortably 
nervous. 

“Did you ever hear of the third degree?” 
he inquired. ‘‘ Well, I’m going to put you 
through it.” 

“The third degree?” faltered Gresham. 
“T don’t quite understand what you mean.” 

“You don’t?” replied Johnny. ‘It 
begins this way ’’—and the watchful Loring 
suddenly hung on Johnny’s arm with his 
full weight. 

“Don’t!” implored Loring. 

““T’m going tosmash his head in!’’ husked 
Johnny, quivering with an anger to which 
he had not given way for years. 

“Wait a minute!” pleaded Loring, pull- 
ing on him with all his strength. “Wait, 
I say! I want to help you, but you’re in 
wrong. Listen to me’’—and he drew his 
reluctant client away from the table. ‘‘I’ve 
no objections to your thrashing Gresham 
and I’d like to be your proxy, but you’d 
better put it off. If you compel Gresham 
by force to sign these bonds he ean repu- 
diate that action under protection of the 
court and it will work against you.” 

Johnny controlled himself with an effort. 

““They’re my bonds,” he persisted with 
his thoughts, however, more on Constance 
than on business. ‘He'll sign them or I’ll 
smash him.” 

Gresham, speaking above his panic of 
physical cowardice with a tremulous effort, 
interpolated himself into the argument. 

“Tl sign,” he promised with stiff lips, 
and tried to write his name on the cover of 
amagazine. The scrawl wasso undecipher- 
ablethat he arose fromthetable and walked 
up and down the room in acute distress, 
holding his right hand at the wrist and 
limbering it. “If I sign,’’ he presently 
bargained as he came to the table, “‘I must 
be promised freedom from the distaste of 
a personal encounter.” 

Loring hastily complied, and Johnny, 
after having been prodded into a recogni- 
tion of the true situation, agreed with a 
disgusted snarl. 

Gresham, with nerves much restored and 
a smile beginning to appear upon his now 
oily features, carefully assigned each bond, 
and then, secure in Johnny’s promise, 
which he accepted at the par value all men 
gave it, stood up and shook his finger 
warningly. 

““A signature obtained under coercion 
is not worth the ink it took to scrawl it,” he 
triumphantly declared, having taken his 
cue from Loring. ‘Any court in America 
will set aside this action.”’ 

“T know it,” Johnny unexpectedly coin- 
cided. “I’m going to give you a chance at 
it,” and grabbing his ’phone he ealled up 
Central Police and asked for an officer to 
be sent to his rooms. 

“Now, Loring, you disappear,” directed 
Johnny briskly as he gathered up the 
bonds. ‘‘I may have to dismiss you as my 
lawyer, but as my friend you can hand 


these bonds to somebody who will lose 
them.” 

“As your lawyer I’d have to call you 
a blooming idiot,’’ declared Loring; ‘but 
as your friend I don’t think Gresham will 
raise any question about the bonds. They’re 
yours, Johnny; but, nevertheless, I’ll for- 
get where they are by the time the police 
come.” eC 

Gresham had been struggling with an 
intolerable lump in his throat. 

““Gamble!”’ he abjectly pleaded, ‘“‘I’ve 
signed the bonds. I admit that they’re 
yours. You’re not going to have me 
arrested?”’ 

Johnny turned on him with the sort of 
implacable enmity that expresses itself in 
almost breathless quietness. 

“T’m going to send you to the peniten- 
tiary for a thousand years,” he promised. 
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EVEN-THIRTY the next morning 

found Johnny Gamble listening, in 
awed curiosity, to an insistent telephone 
bell. Gradually it dawned upon him that 
he must have left a call, and plodding into 
the bathroom he mechanically turned on 
the cold water, reflecting dully that this 
was a cruel world. Suddenly it came to 
him with a rush that this thirty-first of 
May was to be the busiest of his life! He 
had to have a million dollars before four 
o'clock! 

At seven-forty-five he was out of his 
bathtub. At eight he was gulping hot 
coffee. At eight-fifteen he was stepping 
out of the elevator with an apple-core in 
his hand. 

At the curb in front of his door he found 
a long gray torpedo touring car throbbing 
with impatience, and at the wheel sat a 
plump young lady in a vivid green bonnet 
and driving coat. In the tonneau sat a 
more slender young lady all in gray, except 
for the-brown of her eyes and the pink of 
her cheeks and the red of her lips. 

Johnny’s Baltimore straw hat came off 
with a jerk. 

“Out after the breakfast rolls?’’ he de- 
manded as he shook hands with them quite 
gladly. 

“No, indeed; hunting a job,’”’ responded 
Polly. ‘‘This machine and the services of 
its chauffeur and messenger girl are for 
rent to you only, for the day, at the price of 
a nice party when you get that million. 
We have to be in on the excitement.” 

“Hotel Midas,” Johnny crisply directed, 
and jumped into the tonneau, whereupon 
the chauffeur touched one finger to her 
bonnet, and the machine leaped forward. 

“You're lazy,’’. chided Constance. 
“We've been waiting twenty minutes. We 
were afraid you might be gone, but they 
told us that you had not yet come down.” 

“Tf I’d known you were coming I’d 
have been at the curb before daybreak,” 
grinned Johnny. ‘“‘You’re in some rush 
this morning.” 

“There must be some rushing if you 
have that million dollars by four o’clock,” 
laughed Constance. “Polly and I want 
you to have it.” 

“You're right that I’ll have to go some,” 
he admitted. 

“Excuse the chauffeur for interrupting 
your conversation,” protested Polly, turn- 
ing round and deftly missing a venturesome 
banana-cart; “but you grabbed off half a 
million of it on a holiday.” 

“It was twelve-thirty this morning when 
we took Gresham,” claimed Johnny. “This 
is a working day.”’ 

“Hotel Midas,” announced the chauf- 
feur, pulling up to that flamboyant new 
hostelry with a flourish. 

Johnny hurried in to the desk, where 
Mr. Boise had already left word that Mr. 
Gamble should be shown right up. He 
found that fatigue-proof old Westerner 
shining from his morning ablutions, as neat 
as a pin from head to foot, and smoking 
his after-breakfast cigar in a parlor that 
had not so much as a tidy displaced. His 
eyes twinkled the moment he saw Johnny. 

“T suppose you still have a disinterested 
anxiety to have me adopt the Sage City 
and Salt Pool route?” he laughed. 

“T’m still anxious about it,” amended 
Johnny, refusing to smile at his own evasion 
of the disinterestedness. “I brought you 
a wad of reports and things to show you 
how good that territory is. You don’t 
know what a rich pay-streak you’d open 
up in that part of the Sancho Hills Basin.” 
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are getting the ver 
best service out of you 
hands? Perhaps they cow 
do better; perhaps it’s th 
fault of the gloves. 


Try Hansen’s and see how much | 
better and easier the work goes. | 


HANSEN’S — 
GLOVES | 


**Built Like a Hand’”’ 


are ready to wear, yet ‘‘made-to-you 
order’’ as definitely as if both you 
your work were measured and fit with 
personal care and exactness. They ¢ 
no more—yet Hansen’s Gloves outlast 
ordinary kind. They are made of 
strongest horsehide leather, tanned by 0} 
special process. Soft as kid but strong 
rawhide, and are guaranteea never 
shrink, shrivel, crack, harden or peel. 

The needs of the man who drives a hor 
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Hansen list the glove, stylish but strong a 
weatherproof, which gives utmost control « 
the fingers with comfort. For the hunter there 
is the convenient trigger-finger mitten. __ 

The ironworker, the bridgeman, the line 
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Mr. Boise laughed with keen enjoyment. 

“T don’t think I need to wade through 
that stuff, Johnny,” he admitted, having 
picked up from Courtney the habit of 
calling young Gamble by his first name. 
“To tell you the truth, I sent a wireless 
telegram to my chief engineer yesterday 
afternoon, off Courtney’s yacht when we 
connected with the Taft, and this morning 
I have a five-hundred-word night letter- 
gram from him, telling me that after a 
thorough investigation he finds that the 
Sage City and the Lariat Center routes are 
so evenly balanced in advantage that a 
choice of them is really only a matter of 
sentiment.” 

Johnny paused awkwardly, stumped for 
the first time in his life. 

“TI don’t know how to make that kind of 
an argument,” he confessed, to the great 
enjoyment of Boise. 

“It is rather difficult,” admitted that 
solidly constructed railroad president; 
“particularly since I personally favor the 
Lariat Center route.” 

Johnny again felt very awkward. 

“Can’t we put this on some sort of a 
business basis?’’ he implored. 

“T don’t think so,” returned Mr. Boise 
with a cheerful smile. ‘You probably 
couldn’t influence me in the least; but that 
charming young lady who was with you 
yesterday afternoon—your sister or some- 
thing, I believe, wasn’t it?—she might.” 

Johnny stiffened. 

“Then we don’t want it,’ he quietly 
decided, and took his hat. 

_ “That’s the stuff!” yelled Boise in de- 
light. ‘‘You belong out West! Well, 
Johnny, I’m afraid you’ll have to have it 
as a matter of sentiment, and partly on the 
charming young lady’s account, whether 
you like it or not. Now what have you to 
say about it, you young bantam?” 

“Much obliged,” laughed Johnnv, re- 
covering from his huff in a hurry. “I 
thank you for both of us.” 

“Don’t mention it,” replied Boise easily, 
and chuckling in a way that did him good. 
“Give my regards to the young lady in 
question.” 

“Would you care to come downstairs 
and give them to her yourself?” invited 
Johnny, a trifle ashamed that he had 
resented the quite evidently sincere admi- 
ration of Boise for both Constance and 
himself, 

“So early in the morning?” laughed 
Boise, putting on his sombrero with alac- 
rity. “It must be serious,’ and, clapping 
Johnny heartily on the shoulder with a 
hand that in its lightest touch came down 
with the force of a mallet, he led the way 
to the elevator. 

At the curb Mr. Boise, who was also 
confronting a busy day, delighted both the 
girls and Johnny by the sort of well-wishes 
that a real man can make people believe, 
and when they drove away Constance was 
blushing and Polly was actually threatening 
to adopt him. 

The next stop was at Collaton’s, where 
Johnny bought from that nonchalantly 
pleased young man his interest in The 
Gamble-Collaton Irrigation Company for 
five thousand dollars, a check for which 
amount he borrowed from Polly while 
Collaton was signing the transfer. 

Next he went to the offices of The Western 
Developing Company, and the president 
of that extensive concern waved him away 
with both hands. 

“Tf you’ve come about that Sancho 
Hills Basin land of yours, talk to me about 
it in a theater lobby sometime,” Wash- 
burn warned Johnny in advance. ‘We 
discuss nothing but real business up here.” 

“T’ll bet you five thousand acres of the 
land that this is real business,’ Johnny 
offered. “The S. W. & P. has just secured 
control of the B. F. & N. W., and intends 
to run the main line to Puget Sound right 
square through the middle of my land. 
Now are you busy?” ae 

“Sit down and have a cigar,” invited 
Washburn, and slammed a call-bell. 
“Billy,” he told a boy, “if Mr. Rothberg 
comes in on that appointment tell him Pll 
see him in a few minutes. Now, Johnny, 
how do I know that the S. W. & P. will 
actually build that connecting link through 
your land?” 

“Ask Boise,” directed Johnny confi- 
dently. “He’s at the Hotel Midas, and he 
has appointments in his room for the most 
of the morning.” ‘ 

“Has that grasping old monopolist gum- 
shoed into town again?” inquired Wash- 
burn, and promptly ordered his secretary 
to get Boise on the phone. ‘‘ How much do 
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you want for that land?” he asked while he 
waited. 

“Half a million dollars,” stated Johnny. 
“No; I mean five hundred and ten thou- 
sand,” he hastily corrected, remembering 
his five-thousand-dollar debt to Polly, and 
planning a five-thousand-dollar betrothal 
blow-out that should be a function worth 
while. 

‘Half a million’s a lot of money,’”’ Wash- 
burn soberly objected. 

“T said half a million and ten thousand, 
spot cash and today,” Johnny carefully 
corrected. 

“You're joking.” 

“Am I smiling?” demanded Johnny. 
““Washburn, if I can’t get that odd ten 
thousand I’m in no hurry to sell.” 

Washburn’s bell rang, but he went into 
the next room to talk with Boise. He came 
back resigned. 

““We’ll need a few days for the formali- 
ties,’ he suggested. 

“You don’t need a minute,’’ denied 
Johnny. “You looked up the title weeks 
ago, and you know it’s all right. The 
formalities canbe concluded in thirty 
minutes if you’ll send your attorney down 
with me.” 

“But what’s the rush?” demanded 
Washburn, averse to paying out cash with 
this speed. 

“T want the money,” explained Johnny. 

“All right,’’ gave in Washburn. ‘You 
may see Jackson at two o’clock and wind 
up the business. He’ll hand you a check.” 

“For five hundred and ten thousand?” 
inquired Johnny with proper caution. 

“For five hundred and ten thousand,” 
repeated Washburn. ‘“‘It’s a fool-sounding 
amount, but Boise said that if I wouldn’t 
pay it he would.” 

“May I speak to Boise a minute?” asked 
Johnny. 

“This deal’s closed,” hastily cautioned 
Washburn with his hand on the ’phone. 

“Of course it’s closed,” acknowledged 
“JT want to invite Boise to a 
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HE hired auto had plenty to do. It 

carried Johnny to court, where he made 
a deposition against Gresham; it carried 
him to the office of the Amalgamated Steel 
Company, where he had the bonds that 
Gresham had transferred to him registered 
in his own name; it carried him to the 
appointment with Washburn’s lawyer, who 
destroyed a full hour and a half of palpi- 
tating time; and it carried all of them 
to Loring’s office, into which they burst 
triumphantly at twenty minutes of four. 

At that hour Loring’s office was crowded 
with loafers, the same being Colonel 
Bouncer, Morton Washer, Joe Close, Ben 
Courtney, Val Russel and Bruce Townley. 

“This being asporting event of some note, 
I gathered up a nice little bunch of sports 
to see the finish,’ explained Val Russel 
with a graceful bow. ‘“‘Loring passed me 
the word that he expected you to nose 
under the wire in record time. You must 
show us the million dollars you were to 
have by four P.M., on Wednesday, May 
thirty-first.” 

“T don’t have to flash it for twenty 
minutes,” claimed Johnny happily. ‘At 
that hour I will show you a certificate of 
deposit on Joe Close’s bank for half a mil- 
lion in bonds, and a sure enough check for 
five hundred and ten thousand dollars.”’ 

“No fair!’’ objected Val. ‘‘ You were to 
have only an even million, and you've shot 
ten thousand over the mark.” 

“T owe Polly five thousand,” explained 
Johnny as he hung his hat on a hook and 
pushed back his sleeves; “and I provided 
for the other five thousand in order to give 
a party. May I wash my face while I’m 
waiting for the time to be up?” 

Courtney noticed that Constance had 
moved over toward the rather inadequately 
screened basin in the corner in unconscious 
accompaniment of Johnny. 

‘‘We’'ll excuse you if you’ll answer one 
question,’’ Courtney ventured with twin- 
kling eyes. ‘‘It has been generally under- 
stood among your friends that when you 
really secured your million dollars he 

“That will do,” interrupted Polly Par- 
sons. ‘You interfered once before with 
Johnny’s love affairs Well, I’m not 
giving anything away!” she hotly retorted 
to a blazing glance from Constance. 

The door opened and a boy brought in a 
package for Mr. Gamble. Loring, guessing 
the contents from its size, tore off the 
wrapper. 

“Collaton sticks, anyhow, Johnny,” he 
called. ‘‘Here are the lost books.” 
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and Sets 


The superb crea- 
tions of Revillon 
Fréres have long 
been familiar to ™& 
the best dressed 
women in Europe 
and America, and 
in every large city 
you can now find 
a dealer whosells_, 
Revillon furs. 
The least expen- 
sive piece bear- 
ing the label 
of this long 
established 
house is sold 
under the 
same guar- 
antee of 
genuineness and quality as their 
costliest productions. 


It will add extra pleasure to Holiday furs 
if they bear this label showing that they 
were made by the largest and best 
known fur house in the world. 


GRevillon Freres 


Send postal for Revillon Library, a set of 
four little books with the following titles: 


Fur Trapping in the North 
The Oldest Fur House in the World 
How to Select and Care for Furs 
Furs from Earliest Times 
We send books postpaid and give you the name 
of the nearest dealer who sells Revillon Furs. 


Address Dept. F. 


REVILLON FRERES 
19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris London 
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They'll Look Just 
Like This on You 
Needing the aid of neither 
extravagant text nor mis- 
leading illustration, here is 
an actually photographed — 
suit of : 

Michaels-Stern 
Clothes. 


Fall and Winter Suits and 
Convertible or Non-Con- 


yertible Collar Overcoats oS. 
are at your dealer’s now. The Michaels- 


Stern Style 
) Book for Fall 
and Winter of - 
1911-1972, 


Sieply 


The dealer has our author- 
ity to guarantee you entire 
‘ satisfaction in Style, Fabric 
and Design at remarkably 
moderate prices. address 


: Michaels, Stern & Company Roe ster,N. Y. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing 


Si 


with Detachable and Interchangeable Handles 


Nearly three tons of Sterling Silver; 181 
miles of pure silk, and 1200 gross of Hull 
handles went into the making of this 
huge order of Hull umbrellas. 


Our purpose was to produce a pure silk 
umbrella, Sterling Silver trimmed, to sell 
for $5.00; which would equal the finest 
umbrella ever sold for $7.50. 


See that 
the name 
“HULL” 
is on the 
button 


We knew that we could accomplish a sufficient 
saving by manufacturing 150,000 umbrellas to make 
the $5 price possible. We knew likewise that 150,000 people, 
attracted by this special price into buying the Hull umbrella 
with its detachable and interchangeable handle, would never 


again go back to the old style. 


The handles of the $7.50 Hull umbrella, which you 
will be able to buy for $5, are made of imported pimento 
wood. They are fitted with solid silver hand made caps 
and swedges, and beautifully inlaid with 26 gauge solid 
silver. “The covers are made of pure dye taffeta silk, 
which contains no “‘loading,’’ and will therefore wear 
and give absolute satisfaction. “These $5 umbrellas come 
in various designs for men and women. ‘They are close- 
rolling; distinguished and beautiful; and will make ideal Christmas 
gifts. If you have any difficulty in finding a Hull dealer, write 
us, and we will tell you how to get one of these Hull umbrellas. 


HULL BROS. ¢ UMBRELLA CO., Toledo, 0. 


New York Office and Salesrooms, 1055-57 Fifth Avenue 
Building, Fifth Avenue and 23rd Street 
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“Cheap at half the price,” laughed 
Johnny as he splashed in the water. “By 
the way, Loring, you never did tell me how 
you steered off that first bogus attachment 
for fifteen thousand.” 

Constance and Loring looked at each 
other in dismay. 

“Tl bring in a bill for that after four 
o’clock,’”’ promised Loring, laughing as 
lightly as he could. ; 

“After four,’’ repeated Johnny, coming 
from behind the screen with a towel in his 
hands. ‘‘ You didn’t pay it, did you?” 

““That’s a separate deal,”’ evaded Loring. 

“Where did you get the money?” 
demanded Johnny, and, scrutinizing the 
confused face of Constance, he knew. 

Johnny smiled gratefully at her and 
patted her upon the shoulder as he walked 
quietly behind the screen. Great Scott! 
He glanced over the screen at the clock. 
Where could he make ten thousand dollars 
in fifteen minutes? He had to have that 
million and it must be clear! He reached 
for a comb with one hand and for his hat 
with the other. 

Winnie and Sammy Chirp rushed into 
the office—Winnie in a bewildering new 
outfit of pure white, beaming with impor- 
tance, and Sammy smiling as he had never 
smiled before. 

“Where on earth have you been?” 
demanded Polly. ‘I’ve been telephoning 
for you all day.” 

“Well,” explained Winnie volubly, “TI 
took a notion to marry Sammy. I just 
thought that if I mentioned it to you you’d 
want me to wait a while, and when it did 
happen it would be a regular fussy affair.” 

“Honestly, child, I don’t know whether 
to scold you or kiss you,” broke in Polly. 
“Sammy, come here.” 

Sammy came, not only obediently but 
humbly, though he never ceased to smile; 
and he looked her squarely in the eyes. 

Polly surveyed him long and earnestly. 

“‘T guess it’s the best thing that could 
have happened to both of you, but I’ll have 
a dreadful time looking after such a pair.” 

“T’ll look after my husband myself, if 
you please!” indignantly protested Winnie. 

Everybody laughed, and Polly started 
the popular ceremony of kissing the bride. 

Johnny Gamble came thoughtfully from 
behind the screen. He had not heard the 
commotion, nor was he even now aware 
that Winnie and Sammy had been added to 
the party. He had a broken comb in his 
hand. 

“Bruce,” said he, looking steadfastly at 
the comb, ‘‘did you ever feel the need of a 
comb of your own in a public washroom?” 

“T’ve sent a boy six blocks to buy one,” 
responded Bruce with a surge of recurrent 
indignation. 

“Tt’s the curse of the nation,” Val 
earnestly assured him. ‘You are ready for 
the opera. You have fifteen minutes to 
spare. You drop into a gilded palace of 
crime to drink a highball. In your earnest- 
ness you muss your hair. You retire to 
primp. A comb hangs before you, with 
one serviceable tooth. A brush with eight 
bristles hangs by its side. You smooth 
your hair with your towel and go away 
saddened forever!” 

“The trouble is,”’ said Colonel Bouncer, 
“that every man thinks he’s going to carry 
a neat little pocket-comb in a neat little 
case, and he buys dozens of them; but he 
never has one with him.” 

“Thanks,’’acknowledged Johnny. ‘‘Now 
suppose you could step into any barber 
shop, theater, hotel, saloon or depot wash- 
room, drop a nickel in a slot and take 
out a nice papier-maché comb, paraffined 
and medicated and sealed in an oiled-paper 
wrapper. Would you do it?” 

“Just as fast as] could push the button,” 
agreed Bruce with enthusiasm. 

“Well, I’ve just invented that comb,” 
explained Johnny, smiling. “Do you 
think there would be a good business in 
manufacturing it?” 

Courtney, who had been considering the 
matter gravely, now nodded his head 
emphatically. 

“There’s a handsome fortune in it,’”’ he 
declared. ‘“‘It is one of those little things of 
which there are enormous quantities used 
and thrown away each day. If you want 
to organize a company to put it on the 
market, Johnny, I’ll take any amount of 
stock you think proper—not only for the 
wag 2 but for the pure philanthropy 
of it. 

“Also for the pure selfishness of it,” 
laughed Joe Close. “Courtney wants to be 
sure to find a private comb in every public 
washroom,” 
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them by the ton, and every guest 
comes into one of my hotels will f 
fresh comb in an aseptic wrapper b 
side of his individual soap.” 
“That will be up to Bruce,” Jo 
informed him. ‘Bruce intends to m 
facture this device at his papier-n 
factory.” 
acknowledged Bruce. — 
hadn’t contemplated enlarging the f; 
but I see I shall need to.” 
“Johnny isn’t kidding, 
shrewdly warned him. 
“Neither am I,” 
stoutly. 
market so quickly that you can al 
afford to wait for it. Royalty, John 
“No,” denied Johnny promptly. 
sell it to you outright for ten tho 
dollars, me to sign any sort of papers 
need and you to pay the patent lawy: 
“‘I’d be robbing you,” protested 
“T should think you’d want to ret 
interest in the manufacture, or at 
royalty. There’d be a lot more money init 
for you.” 
“Wait just a minute,” directed 
sitting down at his typewriting machine 
from which the operator had fled at the 
very beginning of the social invasion, 
For the next two or three minutes the 
rapid-fire click of the keys under Loring’s 
practiced fingers drowned all other sou 
and then he jerked off a paper. 
“Now, Johnny, you sign this,” he 
dered. ‘It is a rather legal transfer, i 
with your other dubious operations 
day, of all your rights in the J 
Gamble comb to one Bruce Townley 
present. Bruce, give Johnny your ch 
for ten thousand dollars.” : 
“All right, if you fellows are bo 
have it that way,’’ agreed Bruce. — 
haven’t a checkbook with me, Johnny, bu 
T’ll send it up to you from the of 
tomorrow.” 
“But, Bruce, that won’t do!” 
urged Constance. “‘He must hay 
check right now. Don’t you see he 
has a million and ten thousand dollars 
owes Polly five thousand and me fi 
thousand, and if you give him ten 
sand dollars for his invention he’ll 
million and how much? I’m all mixe 
But I do know this: that he’ll have his 
million dollars left exactly to the cent!” 
“TI see,” stuttered Bruce in a fe 
anxiety to help Johnny achieve his m 
in the specified time. “I—I’m 


Bruce,” 


maintained 


thousand dollars, properly dated an 
ing only Bruce’s signature. It was sn 
Sammy Chirp who had been q 
thoughtful enough to remember th 
and Bruce did business at the same | 
“The nation is saved!” cheered 
Russel as Bruce dropped down at Lo 
desk. Johnny was already busy wr 
“Do hurry!” urged Constance. 
two minutes of four!” : 
Johnny jumped up with two chee 
the First National Bank and passed 
Constance and one to Polly. 
“Tough luck!” suddenly comm 
Val Russel. ‘‘It just occurs to met 
friend Johnny will have to break i 


lion out of my pocket. 
give a dinner, with salted almonds an 
imported champagne at every plate 
“And a glass-scratching diamond s 
nir from the million-dollar bride,” a 
Polly with a wicked glance at Conste 
““Are we positive that he has 
bride?”’ demanded Courtney, gath 
courage from the fact that Polly 
crushed. 
“T don’t know myself,’”’ boasted Jo 
with an assumption of masculine 
fulness that he knew he could never » 
tain. ‘‘Will you marry me, Const 
“T decline to discuss that in p 
declared Constance with well-feigr 
haughtiness. a 
Johnny kissed her, anyhow, and the m 
cheered. ; “a 
“Listen!’’ ordered Constance. 
The little clock above Loring’s des 
struck four. 4 
_Editor’s Note— This is the sixth and last 
series of stories by George Randolph Cheste: 
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he large number of influential people who own 

Garford cars signifies, probably better than anything 

else, the calibre of this machine. For instance, the 
list of bankers forms a very interesting group of prominent 
individuals—men that control some of the most powerful 
banking institutions in America. 


@ H. P. Davison, of the Morgan house, 
owns aGarford. SodoA.P. Hepburn, 
President of the First National Bank, 
S. G. Bayne, President of the Seaboard 
National Bank, William H. Porter, 
President of the Chemical National 
Bank, and F. B. Schenck, President of 
the Liberty National Bank— all of New 
York City. J. B.and R. D. Forgan, the 
big Chicago bankers, both own Garfords. 
And there are many others. For nine 
years the Garford has been the choice 
of those who are accustomed to the best. 
Back in 1902 it was—as it is today—the 


most advanced car made. Its fineand 
unquestioned mechanical perfection, 
thorough construction, and superb fin- 
ish are seldom equaled in any other car. 
@ The model, illustrated here, is our 
“Forty ” Town car, priced at $4800—a 
very practical and unusually comfort- 
able car for this time of the year. 

@ _ Inaddition to the wellknown Garford 
“Forty” we now have the “Four- 
Thirty” and “Six-Fifty.” Made in all 
styles of open and closed bodies. We 
will be glad to send you a Garford book 
which fully describes the complete line. 
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The Willys-Garford Sales Company, Toledo, Ohio 


We make a complete line of commercial cars 
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Fine BOOK FREE 


Taxidermy and how we teach this fas- 
\, cinatingand lucrative profession by mail, 


LEARN BY MAIL TO 


’ STUFF BIRDS 


Z and animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc. 

Decorate your home with beautiful specimens. 
Make big profits during your spare time. Write 
now for our great taxidermy book. Itis FREE. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


4018 Rex Building Omaha, Nebraska 


heavy, bulky underwear. 


The New Fleece-Lined Underwear y 


TWOLAYR is made of two fabrics ‘ 
(1)—an inner fabric of ribbed fleece, 
(2) an outer fabric of elastic rib. 
They are closely and invisibly 
stitched together, with (3) an air 
space between. (Note fabric illus- 
tration below.) ‘The air space 
supplies warmth and keeps the 
inner fleece dry and sanitary. 


For Men, Women and Children 


in separate and union garments, at 
50c and up. At most dealers. 


safeguard. 
Book No. 85. 


ales hostess who appreciates the niceties of 
snowy linen, rare china and glistening silver, 
also knows the appropriateness of 


Sugar Wafers 
With ices or frozen 


puddings, with fruits or beverages, these fairy-like sweets are 
equally delightful. 


as the perfect auxiliary to any dessert. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS — Delightful confec- 


tions of unusual goodness — chocolate covered. 


rN cart 


WOLAYR Underwear 
fits glove-like, yet is free, 


easy and comfortable. Though me- 
dium im weight it is as warm as the 


Look for the Bodygard Shield. It is your 
Write for Bodygard Underwear 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of Bodygard Underwears — including 
Lambsdown, Vellastic,Springtex, and Airyknit. 
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MARVEL SOLDER@\ 
INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders With- 
out Heat, Justsqueeze from tubeand spread 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 
it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 
machinery. Fine for motorists. 
Send 10c for trial tube. 


MARVEL SOLDER CO 


: Ye 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, NewYork QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 
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THE DEFICIT 


(Continued from Page 25) 


William paused just inside the door and 
looked at his father. The old man’s hair 
had turned snowy white and his shrewd old 
face was a mass Of fine wrinkles, but other- 
wise he was unchanged. His manner was 
as austere and stern as ever. 

“Well, father,” said William, ‘‘here I 
am. I’ve made good. I’m a man, so I’ve 
come back. I don’t want a cent of your 
money, dad, but I would like mighty well 
to be your son Willie again. I’ve missed 
you a whole lot, dad.” 

John B. Lovett stood up, pushed back 
his chair and looked at his son. 

‘““My boy,” he said, and there was an 
ineffable tenderness and wistfulness in his 
voice, ‘I’ve waited for you a long, long 
time. Every time I’ve heard those two 
knocks on that door for the past five 
years I’ve looked up, hoping it would be 
you. I’ve been a fool of a father, William; 
but, whatever my faults, I ask you to for- 
give them, for I have never ceased to love 
my boy.” 

William Godfrey Lovett’s throat be- 
came suddenly constricted. He stepped 
swiftly forward, passed his arm across his 
father’s shoulders and drew the old man to 
his heart in a crushing embrace. 

“Wather,” he said, “I’ve been a dog of a 
son. I % 

“No apologies,” snapped the old man 
almost fiercely; ‘‘we’ve both earned the 
wages of fools, and what you were I made 
you. What you are—is different. You 
might present me to your wife and my 
grandson.” 

He opened his arms and took them 
both to his heart in a good old-fashioned 
hug. Then, with the baby on his knee, he 
sat down in his chair once more, drew 
something from his pocket and looked first 
at it and then at the face of the baby. 

“‘He’s the image of you, William, when 
you. were his age.”’ The old man’s voice 
was quietly reminiscent. ‘“‘He has your 
mother’s eyes.” 

At that instant there was a sharp click, 
and an envelope, thrust hurriedly through 
the letter-drop, fell into the room. William 
picked it up and handed it to his father, 
to whom it was addressed. He opened 
it, stared a moment and then began to 
chuckle. The chuckle grew to a laugh, the 
laugh to a shriek, and for the space of two 
minutes ‘‘Skin-’em-alive” Lovett leaned 
against the mantelpiece and wiped the 
tears of mirth from his old cheeks. 

“Oh, oh!” he gasped; ‘‘I haven’t laughed 
so in five years. I can’t stand this—it’s 
too much—crowding all the fun of a life- 
time into ten minutes. Read that from 
Timmins, the scheming old rascal.” 

William read: 


“Dear Mr. Lovett: Retribution has over- 
taken me at last, and I am not fool enough 
to imagine that your son will forgive me for 
the suffering I have caused you both. A 
few minutes ago he came to my window and 
reminded me of his promise, made five 
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| years ago, to ‘tie a can to my tail.’ 


“T cannot stand for the hitching. There- 
fore, in the classical language of your son, 
I am ‘beating him to it.’ Accept this as 
my formal resignation, to date from this 
minute. Yours with great respect, 

“ JARLATH TIMMINS.” 


“Stop the old schemer, William, and bring 
him in. I have a confession to make.” 

“So have I,” laughed William, and 
darted out of the office. He caught Jar- 
lath Timmins at the elevator. 

“Come back here, Mr. 
commanded William sternly. 
has something to say to you.” 

“T am no longer in your father’s em- 
ploy,” snapped Timmins. 

William saw that it would be useless to 
argue with Timmins, so he picked the old 
treasurer up bodily and carried him, kick- 
ing and struggling, into his father’s private 
office. Here Timmins went through the 
agony of an introduction to Mrs. William, 
and while the culprit squirmed and blushed 
John B. Lovett unfolded to his son the 
story of the conspiracy hatched by Jarlath 
Timmins, which had succeeded so far 
beyond all of their expectations. William 
felt a trifle foolish to think how easily he 


Timmins,” 
““My father 


| had been hooked, but his ever-present 
| sense of humor came to his rescue once 


more. He grinned happily and grasped old 
Timmins by the shoulders and shook him. 

“Timmins,” he said, ‘‘you’re the best 
friend I’ve ever had. God bless you! 
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Women 
with sensitive feet 


who know the torture caused by. 
stiff sole shoes, will find com- 
plete foot-ease in the Dr. Edison. 
Cushion Shoe — and still . 
footwear with style and beauty, | 


Dr édison” 


(Ustmon Son 


¥ 


is made with cushion of genuine Aust 
wool-felt, covered with real white lambskin. 
This gives a soft, even Sure to the foot, 
thus permitting free bloo circulation and) 
giving relief from the burning and aching | 
which come from a cramped position of the 
foot in a hard sole shoe. I 

Any woman who walks or stands much dur- 
ing the day will find not only that her feet are | 
relieved but that general bodily fatigue is 
much lessened by wearing these shoes, | 

The Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe is thoroughly 
well made—every part reinforced, All lea’ TS | 
witha widechoiceofstylish lasts. Buttonorlace. | 


Boots, $4.00and $4.50 
Oxfords, $3.50 and $4.00 
Sold by Leading Dealers 


If your dealer does not 
sell them, 


Write for Style Book 


and we will tell you one 
who does. 


UTrz2BDuNN Co. 

108 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 
TO SHOE DEALERS: j 

We grant exclusive sale on the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. — 


1000 agencies established last year. Write us at once / 
for wholesale price list and our proposition to di 
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SOFT, warm flannel- 

ette—delightful for 
bath robes, house gowns and 
/1 negligees. In a variety 
/| of rarely beautiful 
/, colors and designs. It 
| drapes gracefully and 
makes as handsome 
garments as material ‘ 
costing three times as 
+ much. 


(MERRIMACK _ [ail 
| DUCKLING hg 
FLEECE og 


| Nevermore than] 5c ayard 
27 inches wide 


Don't accept a substi- 
tute. Look for the name 
|) Merrimack Duckling Fleece © 
| and the duckling on | 
the back of 
the selvage. | 

If your 
dealer does 
not happen 
to have it, 
write to us 
for samples, 4 
giving his name and locati 


MERRIMACK MFG. COMPA 
12 Dutton St., Lowell, Mass. 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ae SEES 


BIG MONEY FOR Y 
Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store 0 


glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant 
Big demand. Write today for free sample and full parti 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Stree’ 


25c a cake 


| The feeling 
Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap gives your skin 
the first time you 
use it is a promise 
of what its constant 


| ‘ e 

use will do. 
The sale of Woodbury’s has 
| __ been steadily increasing for the 
past°35 years. 


f We are now making our 
'__ twenty-fifth millionth cake. 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 

' L0¢ samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, W’00d- 

t bury’s Facial Cream and Woodbury’s Facial 

Powder. For 50c a copy of the Woodbury Book 

on the care of the skin and scalp and samples 

of the Woodbury preparations, The Andrew 

Jergens Co., 2603 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O, 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


| 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


look for 
this box \\WY 
when buying shoe \ \ 


laces. 


Insures you against the an- 
| noyance of broken laces —con- 
}tains laces that stand a strain 
of 200 Ibs. to the foot without 
| breaking. 


| “NF 10” Shoe Laces 


Tipped with patented fast- 
color tips that won’t come off. 
| Every pair 

_. guaranteed 6 months 


10 cents per pair, but worth many times 
that price in the satisfaction they give. 
‘Black or tan—four lengths for men’s and 
Women’s highshoes. Atallshoe, dry-goods 
' and men’s furnishing stores, If your dealer 
| can’t supply you, we will. Write anyway 
for booklet showing complete line. 


__ _Nufashond Shoe Lace Co., 
a - Dept. A, Reading, Pa. 

Makers of the famous Nufashond 
Silk Oxford Laces and Corset Laces 
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Now, unless you want father to take that 
resignation seriously, run back and lock 
your safe. I notice you left it open in your 
hurry to get away.” 

“Great Scott, did I do that?” gasped 
Timmins, horrified, and fled immediately. 


2 . . 


One year after the homecoming of the 
prodigal he was called to San Francisco on 
urgent business. “Skin-’em-alive” Lovett, 
in his sixty-second year, had contracted an 
attack of double pneumonia, and an hour 
after his son’s arrival at his bedside he 
passed over the great divide, leaving his 
troubles, now considerably augmented, to 
William, with the exception of a million 
dollars that went to Groat and Timmins. 

The Monday morning following the 
funeral William came down to the office of 
the Lovett Land & Cattle Company and 
sat in at his father’s old desk. The will was 
read and filed for probate, and after Groat 
had left the office Jarlath Timmins knocked 
twice on the office door and entered, bear- 
ing in his hand an old, battered tin box 
that bore on its lid the legend: 


(J. B. L.) 
(Private.) 


“For nearly seven years,” he began, 
“there has been a deficit of one million 
dollars in my cash, which I have carried as 
a personal tag against your father. At one 
time your father, who, of course, owned all 
of the capital stock of the Lovett Land & 
Cattle Company, decided to sell a certain 
piece of property for which he had been 
offered a million dollars. Your father evi- 
dently collected the money from the sale, 
and instructed me to place the sum of one 
million dollars to the credit of that particu- 
lar property account. I made the entry in 
the company cashbook, but instead of giv- 
ing me a check for the money your father 
gave me his personal I. O. U., and despite 
all of my efforts to get the cash from him, 
in order that the transaction might be 
cleared up, he kept putting me off until it 
was too late. What shall I do with that 
cash tag, William?” 

“Charge it to my father’s personal ac- 
count, or rather to his estate. What’s in 
that box?” 

“Your father instructed me to deliver it 
to you after his death.” 

Timmins laid the tin box, together with 
the key, on the desk in front of William and 
went back to his own office. 

The heir to the Lovett millions opened 
the box and drew out a bundle of papers 
encircled with rubber bands. In the bot- 
tom of the box a faded blue envelope lay, 
inscribed in his father’s handwriting: 


TO MY SON 


William had tossed the bundle of papers 
aside and was about to tear open the letter 
when he noticed something familiar about 
the neatly folded documents. Hastily 
tearing off the rubber bands he opened 
them and was amazed to discover that they 
were his reports to Hitchings on the Fleur- 
de-Lis Cattle Company’s business, sent 
him years before. Farther on in the heap 
he came across the note for five hundred 
thousand dollars, which he had given 
Hitchings in return for his half-interest in 
the ranch. It was indorsed by Hitchings 
to his father, and across the face of the 
note his father had written: ‘Paid in full 
with a few tears, a few heartaches and a 
great deal of pride in my son.” f 

Next came a stock certificate covering 
the full amount of Hitchings’ holdings in 
the Fleur-de-Lis ranch and indorsed by 
him to John B. Lovett. 

For a long time William Godfrey Lovett 
sat in his father’s old swivel-chair, at_his 
father’s old, battered desk, and stared into 
his father’s old tin box. Presently he 
reached over, tore off the end of the faded 
blue envelope and read his father’s last 
message to his prodigal son. It was dated 
six years back. 


“My dear Son: The Fleur-de-Lis Cattle 
Company, with its trustworthy manager, 
Tom Hitchings, and its new foreman, Bill 
Lovett, together with its dummy board of 
directors, begins to look like the best in- 
vestment your old man has ever made. 
Today I sold you your half-interest at a 
pretty stiff price—though, frankly, I’m 
putting the ranch in at cost price and not 
making a cent out of it myself—but you 
never batted an eye. You have gone to 
work with your mind made up to deliver 
the goods, and if that Parkinson girl will 
only marry you I’m going to make her the 
best father-in-law in seven counties. You’re 
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No Matter What Position You 
Shoot From, You’re Sure With 
A Remington-UMC Pump Gun 


For every empty you eject, a loaded shell 
must be fed from magazine to firing chamber 
to the tune of six shots. The carrier action 
is accurate and dependable —always. No 
matter how you are forced to hold the arm 


you cannot 


Bot 
can 


lose a shot. 


tom-ejecting—the empties 
not cross your line of sight. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


Shoot 


Remington-UMC: Arrow and Nitro 


Club Shot Shells. The best shells ever 


made 


improved with a steel lining. 


Remington-UMC —the perfect shooting combination. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
New York City 


299 Broadway 


The same message is extended to 
Liguip VENEER. Simply moisten an 
usual way. Dust everything—old furni 


Buffalo Specialty Co., 74 Liquid Veneer Bldg. 


How “Dust with 


VAD NOR” Is 
Being Taught in 


the Public Schools 


The illustration of this little 
girl dusting a chair is exactly 
reproduced from text books 
used in the public schools of 
America, and shows how the 
busy housewives of tomorrow 
are being taught the many 
advantages of dusting with 


the busy housewives of today. Dust everything with 
ordinary cheese cloth duster with it and dust in the 
ture and new, cheap articles and costly, bright finishes 
and dull, metal work and enameled and lacquered 
surfaces. In the one dusting operation Liquip 
VENEER removes all the dust, dirt, finger marks, 
scratches and other unsightly blemishes, and 

at the same time restores the ‘‘just like new”’ 
appearance on everything on which it is 

used. It is simply wonderful! No other 


a 
a 
household article begins to be like it. re 


Coupon 
oe Buffalo 
e cA 5 
Trial Bottle Free 7, Svecialty Company 
2” 74 Liquid Veneer Bldg. 
Prove it for yourself. Fill in Buffalo, N.Y. 
and mail the attached coupon .@ please send me, free, and 
today for free sample bottle. Pod without further obligation 
Then you will KNOWwhy «” on my part, sample bottle’ of 
the school books of Am- ,*” LIQUID VENEER. 
erica say ‘‘Dust with 
Liquip VENEER.” a 


Mail the coupon 
NOW. 


Name. 


2” = Street & No. 


, Buffalo, N.Y. -. 


City & State. 
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Before the Sealshipt System revolutionized the oyster busi- 
ness, oysters could be eaten with certainty only at the seashore. 

But today, just as everyone, everywhere, can enjoy grape- 
fruit, which formerly was known only in Florida, or early 
watermelons, formerly to be had only in Georgia, just so 
Sealshipt Oysters in all of their purity and freshness, and with 
all of their natural sea-flavor saved, can now be had in every 
town and hamlet in the whole broad land. 

To accomplish this result required an investment of 
$4,500,000—invested in the finest oyster farms of the sea- 
board, and in a transportation system which was a triumph of 
inventive ingenuity. 

This nation wide organization extends from the oyster beds 
right to your ice-box, embracing dealers here and everywhere. 

And the final triumph of this Sealshipt System is the new 
Sealshipten —a sealed, individual, fresh oyster package which 
is your double guarantee of purity, and positive protection 
against fraud and substitution. 

This individual package contains just enough oysters for a 
meal — solid, plump, tender, unbroken oysters with all of their 
sea-flavor saved—nothing added —nothing taken away. 

Moreover, it enables you to get your choice of the world’s 
best oysters—just as you buy your choice in cuts of meat. 

You get solid oyster meats—no waste, a really economical food. 

Ask your dealer for a Sealshipten of these delicious oysters 
today. 


(The variety stamped on top of the Sealshipten is your 
guarantee of the particular kind of oyster you prefer) 


Sealshipt Oysters 


FREE **The Oyster Cook Book’’—full of new ways of preparing simple oyster 
dishes—will be sent free on request. If you do not know the name ofa 

© Sealshipt dealer near you, address any of the following offices: 
SealShipt Write quick for further informa- 


To Retail Dealers tion to the nearest following office 


Address Producers Sales Company 
EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 
60 India St., Boston, Mass. 311 Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 
Baltimore, Md. 106-108 W. 32d St., NewYork City 
537 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 2219 E. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Juanita Building, Dallas, Tex. 159 King St., East, Toronto, Ont. 
2325 FranklinAve.,St ILouis,Mo, 19 E, CourtSt., Cincinnati, Ohio 
903 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 294 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
232S. PennsylvaniaSt., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 


You will never know real chair 


TRENCE 5 
comfort until you try the famous 


¢ ‘ 
AN per CHAI PAs 
hie 


The Schwarzlose 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


cary Le rare LOE * Faultless,” 8 Shots, repeating. Imi- 

rs tates no other. New and superior fea- 

{ CHAI tures. Most compact, lightest, most ™ 
R accurate. Shoots 32 Cal. Colt Automatic Cartridge, 


obtainable everywhere. Krupp Steel Barrel, rifled by 
A.W. Schwarzlose, whose Automatic Arms are used 
by European armies. Moderate in price. 

Send for illustrated description, expert opinions, etc. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO.. 88 Chambers Street, New York 


Itsupports the bodylikeaham- 
mock. Send for free catalog. 


The C, F. STREIT MFG. CO. 
1039 Kenner Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Say Mr. Jones, the bill clerk is ready to begin extending his 
bills and he wants the Comptometer.” 


“Tell him he’ll have to wait until I finish checking my postings.” 


“All right, but how about Mr. Brown —he says to tell you 
he's been _holding up some percentage work for two or three 
days, waiting for a chance at the machine?” 


“Well, I won't keep it long, but there’s nothing doing until 
I get through.” 
— Thisis typical of what happens in offices where they 
understand the Comptometer — where its value has 
been demonstrated by use on all kinds of figure work ¢ won't cost you anything to have a C 
—addition, multiplication, division and subtraction. put in your office on trial. Write edi: 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1709 N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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a good boy, William, and you will never 
quite realize the love.and joy and pride 
J feel for you this minute. : 

“Hitchingsisnot inHurope. Ifthat man 
ever got twenty miles from a cattle range 
he’d shrivel up and die. He has charge 
of the ranch in Nevada, where he has a 
healthy financial interest. Hitchings did 
a whole lot for you and it was only right 
that you should repay him. So I have 
taken the liberty of making him a present 
of five years of your life. If there’s a short- 
age in cash due to the disappearance of one- 
half the amount you are supposed to pay 
for your holdings in Fleur-de-Lis, don’t 
bother hunting for it. I will have given it 
to Hitchings for faithful service rendered. 
He was mighty fond of you and enjoyed 
the joke more than I did. Why shouldn’t 
he? He was Johnny-on-the-spot to see the 
point, while father had to stay home and 
foot the bills. 

“Do you recall that day I passed you on 
the train? Son, it almost broke the old 
man’s heart to see you hitting the ties like 
a hobo. I sawit all then. I realized then 
what a crime I had committed against my 
own son and I knew that away down low 
I was the responsible party. I had got you 
into trouble with too much money and the 
only way I could help you out was by spend- 
ing more money. So I jumped. off the 


train at Dunsmuir and wired the constable — 


at Kennett to shadow you. You never met 
that constable, but he is the real rural 
gumshoe. His wife wrote me about you. 

“From the time you entered Kennett 
until the present moment you have never 
been away from my influence. I have 
had daily reports on your conduct. The 
night you washed the supper dishes for that 
Chinaman at La Moyne, in return for 
your supper, I went out and bought a 
bottle of champagne and drank it all by 
myself, just to celebrate. 

‘““When Hitchings rode into Montague 
that day you met him and asked for a job 
he received a telegram from me, ordering 
him to induce you to go to work for him or 
quit his job. And I told him to ‘wise’ 
the outfit up and keep you in ignorance of 
the real ownership of the ranch. That 
very night I had incorporation papers for 
the Fleur-de-Lis Cattle Company drawn 
up, with Hitchings as the dummy owner. 
The rest of the story is as you make it. 
I’ve done my best. 

“‘T have missed you greatly, William, but 
I have not been unhappy. The wife of 
that constable at Kennett sent me a snap- 
shot picture of you sawing a pile of cord- 
wood, and every time I get feeling a little 
blue llook at that picture and feel reassured. 
It has done much to revive my faith in 
human nature. 

“Yes, William, you’re a good boy and 
you’re going to grow up into a fine, smart 
man; but you’ll have to go some before 
you're one-half as smart as 

“Your foxy FATHER. 


“P.§._ If you ever have a son of your 
own for the sake of his soul never give him 
more than a nickel at a time—that is, if 
you want your old man to rest easy in his 
grave.” 

The prodigal son bowed low over his 
alte & desk and wept. He had found the 

eficit. 


(THE END) 


The Main Attraction 


HE town drunkard of a small Scotch 

community went on an especially vehe- 
ment tear and the village authorities locked 
him up until he had entirely recovered. On 
the second day of his captivity, as he sat 
in his cell thirsty beyond words, the min- 
ister came from a village merry-making to 
give him consolation and good advice. 

They sat down side by side and the domi- 
nie read the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
The prisoner seemed to hang on the words. 
He nudged up close and closer, bending 
forward until his face was almost in the 
minister’s face, and listened. 

“Please read it through again,’ he said 
when the dominie had finished the chapter 
and started to close the Good Book. 
Touched by this further sign of penitence, 
the minister read it over. ~ 

“Tell me, poor man,” he said when he 
was done, “what was it held you so close— 
was it the lesson of the Scripture or was it 
the words?” 

“Nay, nay,” said the tippler—‘“’twas 
your grand breath!” 


November 4, 


| CHOCOLATES 
“To Suit Every Taste” 


Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
Chocolates Extraofdinary 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 
Innovation Sweets 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send any of the above 80c or $1.00 
packages, express prepaid, upon receipt 
of stamps or money order. 

The better dealers 


everywhere sell 
Johnston's. 


MILWAUKEE 


Sample Box—For five 2-cent stamps to 
pay postage and packing, we will send 
to your address a generous free sample 
box of any of the Johnston favorites. 


No—you can’t 
invest $500 where it will 
give you more lasting satisfac- 
tion than in a Packard stand- 
ard piano, style FF. The 
better dealers everywhere sell i 
Packard pianos and player || 
4 


pianos—on terms. Get cata- 
logue BB from The Packard | 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indi- % 
ana—today. 


Make Your Spare Time | 


Bring Power and Mone 


To the ambitious young man of en- | 
ergy and common sense we offer 
complete College Law Course, tested 


lawyers and law colleges. 
for lasting success, covering eve! 
legal procedure and document. Pre- jj 
pared and taught by expert attorneys. | 
Graduates have passed bar “exams”? 
in every state. By all means send fo 
catalogue and ‘‘ evidence.”’ 


Sprague Correspondence School of Lav 
227 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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“4S Vital Spark”: — 


After you get your engine right, after you get 
your carburetor right, there is still the ignition. 
| To obtain power you must supply the vital spark. 
Almost any well known gas engine to-day is a 
good engine. It will work satisfactorily if your 
carburetion and ignition are right. 


| “Your Safest Choice”:— 


To supply the vital spark at the right time, regu- 
| larly and unendingly a “J. & B.’”’ magneto is 
your safest choice. Now we do not claim that 
our magneto is better in all respects and under all 
| conditions than any other you can get, neither 
do we claim that each individual “J. & B.”’ mag- 
| neto is better than every magneto of any other 
I make, but we know that om the average a‘‘J.& B.” 
has certain qualities that make it your safest 
| choice. 


Non-Adjustable :— 


Like any first class product ‘J. & B.’’ magnetos 
have their own good points, two of which are of 
great importance to you. Noonecan “‘monkey”’ 
with the breaker. Once on the car and adjusted 
so that the spark is delivered at the proper posi- 
tion of the piston, all of which should be done 
before you get the car, there 
is nothing further to adjust or 
that can be adjusted. 


Easy to Start:— 


Besides having nothing to adjust one of these 
magnetos will make your engine extremely easy 
to start. You can start on a quarter turn every 
time if your carburetion is right; in fact, it is 
only necessary to lift the crank “‘ past compres- 
sion’’ and off she goes. 


Economy :— 


The fat hot spark delivered all the time will ma- 
terially cut down your gasoline. We estimate 
your saving will be from 10 to 15%. 


Speed :— 


With our magneto you can go from less than 
six to more than sixty miles 
an hour; it all depends on 


your power. One car, an Oak- 
land here in town, has been 
throttled down to 2% 
miles an hour “on the 
high’’—al- most anycarcan 


get down below five. 


Jacobson-Brandow Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Catalogue on request 


If a FORD OWNER— write us. 


Price:— 


Built regardless of price, we ask no more than is 
necessary to give the best ignition possible. If our 
prices are less, it means that our factory is more 
efficient or we are content with a smaller margin, 
not that the other product is better. If our prices 
are more, it means that we cannot give you qual- 
ity ignition for less. 


Guarantee:— 


Our goods do not need a guarantee, but for your 
peace of mind we guarantee all “J. & B.”’ ignition 
to give absolute satisfaction when used under the 
conditions for which it is designed. All our igni- 
tion carries an absolute guarantee as to materials 
and workmanship with no time limit. 


We Make a Full Line of Ignition :— 


We make a full line of magnetos (including dual 
systems) and coils for every sort of gasoline en- 
gines, and we are increasing our line all the time. 
We make a specialty of stationary and traction 
ignition. 


Write Us: — 


If you already have ignition troubles of any kind, automo- 
bile, marine or stationary, if you are not satisfied with your 
present ignition, write us. If you have any 
more than ordinarily difficult conditions to 
meet we will give you ignition (designed es- 
pecially if necessary) to meet these conditions. 


| ) | Among other things we make a master vibrator particularly designed for FORD CARS, which greatly increases their efficiency. 
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DLT 
NEW MODEL 5 4 


-color Ribbon; Bach 
He ; Tabulator 


HE Royal always has been abreast 


THE SATURDAY 


' View of the 
Royal Typewriter_ 
factory at Hartford. Conn. 


Back of the Royal is one of the 
largest and most important type- 
wricer manufacturing concerns in 
the world, with unlimited resources 
and ample ability, offering every 
advantage of dealing with a high 
grade business institution. 


with the best; here is a new model which places it far in 
the lead. Read about Royal Model 5—every office manager, 
every stenographer, every up-to-date typewriter user! 


Feature 1—Two-Color Ribbon Device. 
The only one that insures perfect two- 
color writing; over-lapping of colors impos- 
sible. 

Feature 2--Tabulator. An important im- 


provement pertected with usual Royal sim- 
plicity. 


Feature 3—Back Spacer. Touch the key 
and carriage draws back one space. A popu- 


lar feature—convenient in billing, tabulating 
or correcting. 


Feature 4—Tilting Paper Table. Found 
only on Royal—gives instant access to all 
margin and Tabulator stops; a time saver 
and great convenience. 


Feature 5—Hinged Paper Fingers. This 
feature, exclusive with Royal, permits writing 
to extreme of either edge of paper. 


And so on through all the points of Royal supremacy—the direct vision of 
writing, making it the one perfect visible writer; the special facilities for quick and 
easy handling of the paper, the Royal type-bar accelerating principle, famous 
among typewriter men, a feature which is admitted to be the greatest single 


invention since typewriters began. 


Write at Once for Complete Literature 


: Wo ¢ 
_Guarante 


That the Royal Standard Typewriter 
is made of the highest grade ma- ff 
terials obtainable and by the 
most skillful workmen money 

*-can-hire; 

That it will do work of the 
best quality for a greater 
length of time at less ex- 
pense for upkeep than 

any other typewriter, 
regardless of price, 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


power. 


Read Our Guarantee! 
which we want to demonstrate the Royal to you. 
All we ask is an opportunity to give this machine a 
severe test in your own ofhce on your own work, 
alongside of any other machine. 


$75 


not only describing the wonderful new model, but 
telling why the Royal is the marvel among all type- 
writers for durability, for ease and speed of opera- 
tion, for perfect alignment and unusual manifolding 
It is really zazportant that you get this book. 


That is the basis upon 


is the price of Model 5—same as charged for Model 1 
with Tabulator. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Room 61, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world. 


Everything included. No extras. 


Leetiineenicesshieanihnoaioe ena MR et eee 


H Copyright 


1908 CHICAGO - 


ws aU Si : an ‘ 
ooMet al.GaneTouch Yor 


In the field or in the woods -— 
at play or hard at work there’s com- 
fort and satisfaction for the wearer of 


PARIS GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
Sold ’round the World 


Look for the name PARIS on every garter. 
A. STEIN & COMPANY, Makers 


Congress St. and Center Ave. 
WysrAs 


=!0 = 25% STO} 


An Opening for a 
Retail Store 


retail stores are needed. I know about towns, industries, rooms, rents, 
etc., in every part of the United States. 
where a new store can start with small capital and pay a profit from the 
beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your own ambi- 
tion and capacity. No charge for information, including free a 200-page 
book telling how to run a retail store. 


If you think of starting 
a store I can help you. 
My business is finding 
locations where new 


On my list are many places 


EDW. B. MOON, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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“THE SHOPPERS’ 
PARADISE” 


(Continued from Page 7) 


great American buyer is to be found in 
children’s clothes. Women from home who 
live abroad say that they can’t find in 


| Europe any of the dainty, pretty and con- 


venient things for children brought out by 


| the shops at home. And the boat on which 


I came back was crowded with apologetic 
mothers. ‘‘ Please do not look at my little 
waifs,”’ said one; “I couldn’t get anything 
for them abroad. The clothes worn by the 
French and English children are absolutely 


| different from our own. Believe it or not, 
j | but I couldn’t find any bloomer dresses for 


my boy in Paris. While I was there I hap- 
pened to run into the buyer of children’s 
clothes from the home store where I have 
anaccount, and she told me that everything 
they import for children is made according 
to her suggestion. Size, style and trim- 
mings—all have to be altered to suit the 
taste of the American patron.” 

But aside from the trifling inconvenience 
of not being able to get anything that you 
want in the way that you want it, there 
are all the manifold inconveniences of the 
French shop with which to contend. Most 
sinister of all these, perhaps, is that of the 
vanishing interpreter. In the windows of 
almost all the small shops in Paris you read 
this encouraging sign: ‘‘EKinglish Spoken.”’ 
Thereupon you go within and inquire for 
that person by whom the English is spoken. 
But he is never in, it seems—the shop 
people even look shocked that you should 
inquire for him. And finally you are forced 
to the conclusion that those signs tell only 
half the truth. English is spoken—but it’s 
spoken by the customers. 

And even if you find, as you always do in 
the big shops, some one who speaks English, 
she goes out like a flame in the wind. She 
exists only for the purpose of saying ‘“‘How 
do yeu do?” smiling sweetly and passing 
you on to some one else who does not speak 
a word of English. She is not intended 
as a medicine; she is a mere narcotic, and 
her transient presence is arranged only to 
soothe your nerves during the subsequent 
entanglements of buying in French. 


When You are Twenty:Three 


Another distressing feature of the big Paris 
department stores is the fact that just 
outside these are often counters piled high 
with the very cheapest bargains of the 
day—dressing sacques at ten cents, gloves 
at fifteen cents, umbrellas for the lifting. 
Over this miscellany there wages fierce 
Amazonian warfare. A Frenchwoman gives 
you a vicious jab with her elbow and then 
hisses ““Pardon”’ in your face. Another 
combatant drags the prostrate form of her 
child over your toes and scowls at you for 
being there. Altogether, the business of 
getting in leaves you exhausted for the 
severe strain of putting up that necessary 
French conversation. 

But there are even more athletics re- 
served for one who succeeds in wedging 
herself into the store itself. I found that 
in making the smallest purchase I was 
expected to do as much running about as 
an automobile. One day, I remember, I 
bought eighteen cents’ worth of ruching 
and in the process tagged three different 
desks. At the first one I paid my bill, at 


| the second they wrapped up my package 


and at the third they dismissed me. 

If you don’t mind being treated like a 
carriage at the theater door, and if you 
understand French numbers when you hear 
them, you can make use of a rather good 
device used in the Paris department stores 
when there are crowds. As you enter the 
department you are handed a little green 
slip on which is printed a number. Then if 
you are “twenty-three,” for instance, you 
wait until the head woman in the depart- 
ment calls that number. This means that 


“twenty-two” has been satisfactorily dis-_ 


posed of and that there is a saleswoman 
waiting for you. But, as has been said, 
this system depends entirely for its success 
upon your degree of intimacy with French 
as she is spoken. Therefore, if *vingt- 
deux” sounds in your ears like apple sauce 
and bread pudding, it can only add to the 
already discomfiting bewilderment. 

Of course I had waited until I got to 
London to buy that tailored suit, for did 
not the legend run thus: ‘My dear, you 
can have a suit made in London for 
absolutely nothing—and such a suit, such 
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With the Young you g 
the diagonal stroke— _ 
you get it naturally and uncon 
sciously—you cannot help getting if 
A touch turns the blade at am 
angle; you shave as with any safet) 
razor. Theangle makes all the diffe 
ence in the world. Try the Young 
You will like its simplicity, its keer 
hollow-ground blades of finest stee! 
its nice balance and its pro 
blade corners. The Young $ 
outfit complete costs only 
—half the price and twice the 
ciency of any other high-grade 


39. Days Free Trial 


Get this razor from your dealer, or from us 
dealer does not carryit. Try it for 30 days. 
do not find it the best razor you ever used, 
it and your money will be refunded. ‘a 


YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR COMPAN 
1709 Germantown Avenue, Philadelph 


Fi RO 


- Skating indoors or out, on ro 

2 or blades, is the best sport and ! 
) most invigorating exercise kno 
No other diversion combines | 
much health and pleasure or 
such a universal appeal 
yall nations and all ag 


Be \ For Roller or Ice Skating 


Ne Barney & be 
WSR), SKATES 


are the most desirable b 
cause they stand the most 
service. The ‘ 


IDEAL BALL 


: 


| 


are self-contained, s 
adjusting, strong, s 
and durable. Balls ¢ 
be lost out. All our Ro 
Skates have the ce 
brated truss constru 


Send forIllustrated Cat: 


BARNEY & BERRY 
111 Broad St., Springfield, Mas 


rai sees Cost from $2700 to $3000 — 
WHAT’S THE USE 


of building a house along the old-fashioned, cigar-box 
when for the same money you can build hon 
and comfort expressed in every line? Look at that g 
above; it isone ofa hundred, suited to any climate, sho’ 


“Practical Bungalows” 

a 128-page book, 270 illustrations, plans, exterior and 
terior photos, descriptions, costs. Blue prints of any h 

in the book or thousands of others for $5.00 each. 

Send 50 cents, order, stamps or coin, today. ~ , 

LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
333 A, Hill 8t., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Largest Co-operative Building Company in the W: 


STUDY 
YOUR FACE 


‘and you will note the beneficial results 
after using 


Bailey’s Rubber 
COMPLEXION 
BRUSHES 


\They clear the shin of black caps, 
\oily waste, massage the muscles, round 
out the features and destroy care lines, 
simply with the use of soap and water. 
|For the Bath they give the most refreshing 
jand cleansing results of any known article; 
Jespecially adapted for women and children. 
| Always clean, perfectly sanitary, can be used 
by the whole family. Millions in use. 


|Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, . 
Bailey's Petite Complexion Brush, . . 
|Bailey’s Shampoo Brush, . . . . 


Bailey's Bath and Flesh Brush,. . . 1.50 
| Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush (small), .  .25 
| Bailey’s Skin Food (large jar), . . . .90 


} All toilet goods dealers. Mail for prices. Catalogue 
’ Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


{C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston 


ye e 
| hippers—Save Time and Money ! 
The Dexter Fountain Marker 
is the quick, clean, convenient 
aid in the shipping 
===J room. The pump works 
while you mark—gives just 
the right amount of ink. 


ays #7 Won't leak—won't clog—no 
‘ial - Ji waste. Does away with need- 
| less dipping. 

o G M ibl 
‘larks Anything and Everything M*"*s very '<ztly 


| |rlap or stone—keeps hands clean—saves time. Positive 
(mp feed works automatically—never fails. Easily filled — 
} |Ids_ big supply of ink of any color. Brass, nickel plated — 
| xin. Solid felt tip, any shape—lasts long—new ones at 
‘Ceach. Makes fine display cards. Swift & Co., Studebaker 
os, Co., Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., and hundreds of other 
tisfied users, Satisfaction guaranteed or money back without 
eéstion. Pt. can of ink with each Dexter Marker. Prepaid 
ywhere in U.S. for $2.00; Canada, $2.50. Send today. 


| pater Mfg. Co., 3225 E. Ravenswood Park Ave., Chicago 


mm in each town‘to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
ge. Wee Sor epithe! oper. 
est Guarantee: 

My esi Sweats $10 to $27 
Ae en att Runpiure Bxoct tires. 
\ an odaels 

\ all of best makes oe $7 to $12 
100 Second-Hand $3 cf 


$3 to 


y ™™ TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, 
Y lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles 
athalf usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get 


apes, and offer. Write now. 
iM aD 'YCLE CO., Dept. N-55, CHICAGO 


‘AL Highest prices paid for Old Gold, 
' ha Silver, Platinum, Precious Stones, 
is 


Jewelry of all kinds. Dentists’, Jew- 
elers’ and Gilders’ Waste. Old false 
teeth and misfits. Register all pack- 
ages. Established 1887, 
THE OLD GOLD SHOP 
DUGHT 906 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the real truth about 


ATENTS 


_ Write, Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
610 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 
Established 50 years — Booklet and advice FREE 
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THE SATURDAY 


materials and such a beautiful cut!”? Why, 
I had made up my mind that the economy 


of buying a tailored suit in London would | 


almost offset the extravagance of a trip to 
Europe. What, then, was my consterna- 
tion at taking part in the following dialogue 
at one of the humblest of the London tailors 
in my address book: 

I: What do you charge fora plain tailored 
suit? 

SALESWOMAN: 
upward. 

I: Seven guineas! Why, that’s over 
thirty-six American dollars. I can have a 
suit made in America at that price. 

SALESWOMAN (sniffily): Well, it’s only 
at this season that we make anything as 
cheap as that, and of course our fine suits 
are much more expensive. 

Thirty-six dollars for a tailored suit in 
London! I simply couldn’t believe it. 
I shouldn’t have felt more abused if I had 
gone to Rome and had been told that they 
were just out of ruins. Still I would not 
lose heart. Perhaps there was some secret 
reason for a privilege extended to this shop; 
perhaps in olden days its founder had saved 
the life of royalty. At any rate I went on. 
I tried on Bond Street and on Regent 
Street; I explored Piccadilly and the for- 
bidding dullness of Westbourne Grove; I 
made a special expedition to Chelsea and 
rummaged through all of Kensington. 

But it was quite, quite true. Tailored 
suits are not handed out as souvenirs in 
London any more than they are in this 
country. And little by little I saw that 
beautiful tailored suit, made to last through 
five generations, receding into the mist 
where dwelt all my other shopping dreams. 

No tailor would touch a suit under 
thirty-five dollars; no store handled any 
respectable specimens under thirty. But 
what offered the greatest affront to my 
serene trust in London as the home of the 
tailored suit was the drab, uninteresting, 
humdrum appearance that nearly all of 
these garments presented. Here was none 
of the high average of smartness encountered 
in the American shop, and here certainly 
was no atoning beauty of material. In all 
my search I never once caught a glimpse 
of those highly advertised tweeds and 
heavy, mannish cloths with which England 
is supposed to be dotted. 2 


From seven guineas 


Guineas and Guimpes 


Well, well, there is no use in growing 
bitter about it. Suffice it to say that at the 
end of a week I bought a plain, unspectac- 
ular blue serge suit at a London department 
store. They charged me thirty-one dollars 
for it, and I dare say it isn’t much worse 
than some you get at home for the price. 

Another thing in which London disap- 
pointed me was guimpes—the plain net or 
lingerie guimpes that one wears with a one- 
piece frock. England may “hold dominion 
over palm and pine’—I won’t dispute 
Kipling—but she certainly, does not con- 
trol the guimpe situation. Witness the 
weary day during which I gunned all over 
London looking for one to fit me—though 
in America I never have any trouble 
in getting my size. But over there they 
regarded my inquiry for it as most irregular. 

“Sorry, mudum, but we have naowthing 
except with size fourteen collar,” was the 
dulcet dictum everywhere handed me. 

Why the London guimpe trade should 
be limited to women who wear size four- 
teen collars I do not know. Certainly the 
question becomes thoroughly insolvable in 
looking over the lean and spare types of 
femininity that London has to offer. 

The women of London go in for toilettes 
of Arcady—they float through Hyde Park 
under great picture hats, in simple idyllic 
frocks of voile and with filmy scarfs trem- 
bling about their slender shoulders. Long, 
pendent earrings accent their parted hair, 
and the shoes on their feet are velvet. 
Sweetly pretty—every one of ’em—but 
you must not expect a country that_en- 
courages its women to board a ’bus in a 
garden-party costume to furnish snappy, 
good-looking shirtwaists. One becomes, 
in fact, absolutely homesick for a sight of 
the smart tailored shirtwaist while one is 
abroad. Blouses there are a-plenty, but 
neither England nor France understands 
the art of the starched cuff-and-collar waist. 

Equally alien to the foreign shop is the 
tailored shirtwaist’s companion—the sailor 
hat. While I was in London there be- 
fell a woman—a compatriot of mine—who 
greeted me in this breathless fashion: 

“‘Don’t know your name, but I am glad 
to see you. Good to find any one who has 
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, MAYFAIR 

'. LONDON» 

i ENGLAND! 35° 06); 
1696) 24, 


Ten Dollars will ins 


eath from travel or burning building accident. 


Mayfair Shoes for women are made in factories ; 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of women’s shoes. The | ‘ 
operatives are carefully trained to perform thoroughly the exacting |: 


work of making perfect women’s shoes. 


Mayfair Shoes for women are made of carefully selected stock, 
and are shown in all the distinctive leathers, velvets and suédes. 


EON 


Wearers of Mayfair Shoes know that they possess the style and 
grace that make the gentlewoman. 


Mayfair and Mayfair Special Shoes for women are sold by the best 
retailers everywhere at $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00, according to style and 
leathers. 

If your dealer is unable to supply you with Mayfairs write to us. 
We also make the Educator, All America, Armada and Signet 


Shoes for men, and Educator Shoes for women and children. 


Rice & Hutchins, Incorporated, 14 High St., Boston, U. S. A. 


76 year under the famous 


fiety of protection this policy gives, 
For $10 a year this policy pays 


ay$ liberally for loss of limb or sight, and provides weekly 
vity for accidental injury that results in total or partial 
a bility. : 
e payments for accidental toss of life, limb or sight increase 
each year without additional cost, making a $3,250.00 payment 
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A/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT HARTFORD, CONN, 
Send me information about your $10 COMBINATION 
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The New STRONG Electric Lamp 


ele greatest lamp yet is the new tungsten. 

A bright, natural light. A much lower 

electric light bill. A strong “wire type’ filament 
that will stand everything but positive abuse. 


_ The Westinghouse 
Wire Type Tungsten Lamp 


the lamp with the rugged “wire type” filament— 
was tried out in the severest kind of service for two 
full years before being given to the general public. 


Tt uses less than a third the current taken by the 
carbon filament lamp. Unlike the carbon lamp, it 
never loses efficiency or uses more current as the 
lamp grows older. 


Users of electric light will save money by giving some personal 
attention to lamps. No substitute can take the place of Westinghouse 
Tungstens. Notice particularly the seal marked “Westinghouse 
Tungsten”’ on each lamp. 


All good electrical dealers sell these lamps. If you have any trouble 
getting them, we want to know it. We'll see that you are served. 


Something about lamps worth knowing in our “Lamp Booklet.” 


Send for a copy to ‘‘ Westinghouse Lamp Dept. P, Bloomfield, N. J.” 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Incandescent Lamp Dept. (Westinghouse Lamp Co.), Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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ever seen an American sailor. I’ve been to 
Berlin and Paris and Rome and Budapest, 
and I can’t find a shop where they under- 
stand what I mean.” pl 

And I agreed with her that it did form 
a bond! I : 

London, like Paris, requires a special 
course of shopping instructions. Unless 
these be followed, the way of the American 
shopper is particularly thorny. First of 
all, there is the Titanic battle with English 
money. Even English trade people get 
snarled in the maze of shillings, pence, 
pounds and farthings, and are likely as not 
to hand you the wrong change. Therefore, 
it is slowly and with pain that the American 
mind learns that two shillings and six 
pence—which is, by the way, almost as 
popular a price as ninety-eight cents at 
home—means merely sixty-two cents, and 
that two guineas are practically the 
equivalent of ten dollars and a quarter. 

This guinea trick of the English trade is 
worthy of special mention. Not content 
with making you carry over and take away, 
and do sums that only the lofty intellects 
of the grammar school are capable of, they 
go and get you mixed up with the guinea. 


Now this coin has had no corporeal exist- A 


ence for nearly a century—it’s a ghost, a 
myth, atradition—but pretty nearly every- 
thing over in England is reckoned by it. 
It’s as much an outrage to shopperdom as 
if we introduced—well, say, a blunderbus 
worth one dollar and twenty-five cents— 
and set the whole nation to thinking in 
blunderbuses that we didn’t coin instead 
of in dollars that we do. 

Another troublesome characteristic of 
the London shops is the number of affable 
gentlemen in frock coats that waylay you 
at every step and ask you how they can 
possibly serve you. There is a long line 
of these floor-walkers in every London 
shop, and you perform the measures of the 
Virginia reel in passing them. Sometimes 
they engage you in social conversation, as 
for instance that attentive person in a 
large goldsmith’s shop who inquired what 
countries I had been visiting and what I 
thought of Europe. At all times each one 
inquires the nature of your visit to the 
store and is most ready with suggestions. 
“You do not like our veils?” says he. 
““Then why not try our carpet-sweepers?”’ 
And after you have gently explained that 
such is not the object of your trip to 
London he insidiously mentions that they 
have some beautiful feather boas. 

Of course it is to be expected that the 
service of the shops is somewhat affected 
by the great god of Britannia—tea. 
Promptly at four o’clock the wheels of 
London stop; the business of life relaxes; 
the politicians in Parliament abandon the 
nation, and you see reflected on many 
million faces one great national yearning. 


It is tea! Even with this knowledge, how-- 
ever, | was surprised upon going into one. 


of the shops for a fitting to be told that 
the fitter would be back in a minute, but 
that at present she was at tea. 


The Tea Habit’s Habitat 


For years the American woman has had 
a slave of the lamp in the American mer- 
chant. He has thought out for her the 
completest comforts of dress, the most 
manifold conveniences of living. The ex- 
tent to which this is true is at once appar- 
ent when one reaches the other side. All 
through Europe you can find local color, 
but you cannot find muslin by the yard 
or buttonhooks or a cake of soap. Take, 
for instance, my experience with the sleeve 
shields that are placed inside coats. It 
seemed to me that in desiring these I was 
asking nothing unusual. Certainly I was 
in the habit of getting them at most unpre- 
tentious stores at home. But over there 
every salesgirl looked stunned when I 
asked her for such accessories. Nobody 
had ever heard of them, it seemed, and 
I was obliged to go without until I reached 
my own haleyon shores. 

While on the subject of conveniences 
a chapter on European gloves is most 
apropos. \There is a persistent theory in 
this country to the effect that foreign 
gloves are cheap. Asa matter of fact, they 
are not cheap. In consideration of the 


fleeting service that they give they are 


the costliest investment I know. Foam of 


the wave, light of the rainbow, rose of the’ 


evening cloud—never were these more 
evanescent than the European gloves. 

I had to buy a pair in every city in 
Europe, and they seldom lasted me be- 
tween times. I used to look at them 


‘dollars for an ordinarily good silk 


tremblingly for fear they wouldn’t 
till I got home. A pair of chamois ¢ 
that I bought in Rome for sixty cent; 
hopelessly in two days, a fact that 
the famed economy of foreign glove 
thirty cents a day. Another pair t 
in London at sixty-two cents sho 
ous fingertips at the end of half a 
for white kid gloves, those that I p 
in Rome, Naples and Paris dissolv 
my very eyes. They would no n 
undergone the frequent cleanings 
wear given to our “expensive” 
white gloves than would a whiff o 
But, aside from the question of 
foreign gloves are most disappo 
the fact that they are so poorly | 
here again we feel the lack of our. 
buyer’s skill and thought. For 
doubtedly true that he has br 


would not think of returning to their n 
shores. Yet as a place where it is a 


on the list of examples. 
tremble almost as much at being 
Italy without a tailored suit or a rowo 
or a proper supply of buttons as I do 
thought of attending a tea without h 
read the latest books. 


At the Price of Pearls 


Yes, it is true. 
must face the gaunt fact that s 
privations await her in Italy. The land 
Michael Angelo and Dante has ama’ 
assortment of Old Masters, but it h 
lutely no selection in buttons. I 
member the day I went about Roi 
search of four small pearl buttons. Ths 
were not the priceless ornaments 
which one furbishes an eighty-d 
there was, in fact, nothing furbishi 
them. They were the chastely sim 
that one hides with a four-in-hand tie 
I only wanted four. 

What then was my astonishment 
ing the price! Thirty cents, if you 
and communicated to me without 
blush of shame, without one quiv 
eyelash! I raged, I stormed, I pr 
but it was no good. The man be! 
counter stood pat, and I faced 
fying fact that pearl buttons in I 
at ninety centsa dozen. 

Another thing that came b 
and Italy was the difficulty of buy 


pened, did not include my size; 
sent to Milan to have one made. 
end of two weeks they charged m 
pe 
But for the delay I was not compe 
It is in the same city that one buy 
any number of those quaint shops 
Ponte Vecchio or on the Lungar 
“fascinating”? jewelry over which 
American women raving. Very 
is too—as long as you are conte 
at it in its box. Once engage the 
of this Florentine jewelry, howe 
you are promptly converted to the 
that fascinating things are untrust 
Stones fall out of settings witho 
provocation; pins dissolve partnership 
brooches; hinges become decrepit 
trice. I expect, in fact, to dedicate 
and the little money I have left 
repair of that Italian jewelry. 
As for the specialties of various 
cities, I found them one and all s; 
high in price. For instance, a 
Venetian lace costs in Venice more 
does in New York; corals blush alm 
expensively in Naples as they do at h 


2 
Ti 


in Des Moines as in its local 

But why should one multiply in 
of the shopping canker with which 
flower of European travel is eaten? 
it to say that when, at the end 
months, I again stood on American 
the customs officer surveyed 4 
tempt the remnants of my purchas 

“Ts this all you have to declare?” 

“This and my American al 
I replied. ¢ 

I think that the customs officer f 
the dignity of his position had be 
pugned, but I could not help tha 
singing the Star-Spangled Bann 
calculating the minutes it wo’ 
get to an American shop. — 
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plexion — it is so delightful to use—so pleasant in its action. ”’ 


| | **I much prefer Hinds Honey and Almond Cream for the com- 


é There is nothing to equal Hinds Honey and Almond Cream for keeping the skin soft and the complexion 
clear in cool weather.— Dry, rough, irritated skin responds immediately to its cooling, soothing influence. 


f HINDS "22.227 CREAM 


{ used every day will prevent any discomfort from chapping, windburn and For many years mothers have found Hinds Honeyand Almond Cream 
» exposure to the weather. It imparts to the skin a girlish softness and a most grateful relief for chafing, rash and other skin ailments of-babies. 
_ freshness and will retard any tendency to small wrinkles. Men who shave find that Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is guaranteed not to injure eventhe makes the daily shave a real pleasure—soothes irritation and prevents 


most delicate skin,—is not greasy or sticky,—will not cause agrowthofhair. dry skin—relieves cuts immediately. 
. 


i Price 50 cents a bottle. Sold everywhere or mailed postpaid by us if not obtainable. Be sure to get the genuine Hinds Honey and Almond Cream—Do not accept a substitute. 


ae Trial bottle sent free on request 


A.S. HINDS, 89 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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Set Out a Plate of 
Dromedary Golden Dates 


Put it where the whole family will see it. 
Then notice how they all try one, then come 
back for more. That will prove the deli- 
ciousness of Dromedary Golden Dates. 


The absence, next day, of “candy ; : that dates are one of nature’s most 
headaches,’’ along with unimpaired yy F favored foods, in which she has 
digestion, shows that Dromedary f 1 HA : combined the maximum of sweet- 
Dates are a food, not a confection s 4 : ness and nutrition. 

—though as palatable as bonbons. : 4 Dromedary Golden Dates are 
Dates are strong in sugar, making : @\ Garden of Eden Atabia’s best, carefully wrapped in 
them sweet as confections, but it’s Vi, waxed paper and packed in dust- 


sugar in the form that gives strength = ie proof cartons. You can get them at 

without injuring digestion appetite. 7 he most of the good groceries and fruit 
Use more dates —use them oftener. j GO: stores or we will send you a Specia/- 
Time and results will show you é E sized Sample Carton on receipt of 

what Eastern nations know well — j 10c to cover packing and mailing. 


Recipes for DATE DISHES are unusual, but they permit the making of many novel and delicious things 
to eat. We have just compiled in a handsome book One Hundred such Recipes, and willsend a COPY FREE 
on request. In writing, mention dealer’s name from whom you buy dates and dried fruits. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Beach and Washington Streets, Dept. K, New York City 


. The interest of the public in Dromedary Dates evidenced 
For Dealers ° by the great number of inquiries from our advertising; 
the quick sales of these attractively packed dates by those grocers who handle 
them, the special proposition we offer dealers; all combine to make Dromedary 
Dates and olher choice dried fruits packed under Dromedary brand very 
profitable lines with which to stock, 


Let us take up the question with you— 
a postal will bring our offer. 
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Your KING Air-Rifle, my boy, 
will help you to be like the 
men you respect and admire 
most. 


King No. 5 
1000-Shot 
$2.00 EARNING 
to shoot 
straight 


ise ay Lin Ceol ts 
door sport, but 
it’s also splendid 
training in perse- 
verance, self-con- 
trol, caution and 
self-confidence. 
Have regular hours of 
target-practice and keep 
at it. Take good care of 
your gun.* A KING 
1000-Shot is, we believe, 
the finest boys’ gun 


ever made. It deserves 
a careful master. 


Stick at it and you'll 
win! 


Not to kill things but 
to teach you to bea 
good shot and a true 
sportsman. 


Look for the name “KING” on 
the side-plate or barrel 
of the gun 


Every genuine KING is marked in this way. 
You can always be sure of getting it; for if you 
don’t find it for sale at the nearest hardware, 
sporting-goods or toy-store, you can send us 
the money, mentioning your dealer’s name, and 
we'll ship direct, express prepaid. 


How to Select the Gun You Want 


Write us today for a copy of our free book- 
let, ‘The Story of the Air-Rifle.’’ It not only 
describes and illustrates the many handsome 
KING models, but tells how the first air-gun 
was invented in our factory twenty-five years 
ago and how a modern air-rifle is made in the 
same factory today. 

*Note:—Be sure to read carefully and follow 
directions given on tag attached to every gun. 

KING Air-Rifles shoot BB or Air-Rifle shot 
by compressed air. Air-Rifle shot is preferable 
because it is more uniform in size. 


THE MARKHAM AIR-RIFLE COMPANY 


Original Inventors and Oldest 
Manufacturers of Air-Rifles 


Plymouth, Mich. ULS. A. 
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CHU-CHU THE SHEARER 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“‘Pretend to be arguing about the route,” 
I said quickly. 

Rosalie caught my drift and began to 
gesticulate; I didthesame. Chu-Chu was 
coming up slowly behind. 

“Turn round and start back,” said I, 
and jerked my head back into the cab. 
Rosalie stuck out a gauntleted arm, then 
hauled to the side of the road. Chu-Chu 
swept past in a cloud of dust. He turned 
a corner and disappeared. 

“What now?” asked Rosalie, turning 
round. 

“Wait a minute,” I answered; ‘‘he 
suspects. We've got to change places.” 

I slipped off the soutane and round black 
hat and stepped out into the road in my 
knickers. Rosalie stared at me with her 
lips like a big red “O.” 

“Quick, Madame,” said I; ‘‘you must 
let me drive.” 

“But why?” she gasped. 

“Don’t ask questions; I am a chief of 
the secret service. Do you know who that 
chauffeur is? You said his name not long 
ago.” 

“Not Chu-Chu?”’ 

“Perfectly. Jump inside and let me run 
the car. Don’t be afraid. I shall not hurt 
your motor.” 

Rosalie obeyed without a word. I 
stepped up and took the wheel, and we were 
off. 

Ir 

UST as I had feared, once given a little 

start on a fairly good road Chu-Chu was 
hard to catch. The dust hanging in the air 
showed that he was not far ahead, and 
I might have overhauled him if it hadn’t 
been for our carbureter which kept on 
flooding when I cut off the gas on curves 
and down grades so that, when we started 
to climb, the mixture was too rich and we 
were smothered. The only way to keep 
any speed was to throw out the clutch and 
let the motor spin going downhill, and this 
practice is not the best in the world for the 
motor. Presently I heard from Rosalie 
on the subject. 

“You'll soon heat up if you keep on 
doing that,” said she through the tube. 
“Reach down and cut off the essence from 
the reservoir when you go downhill.” 

That was sound doctrine and I acted on 
it, though from this point on the road 
mounts pretty steadily until you get to 
Rocquencourt. As we passed the old 
soldiers’ home I noticed that it was about 
five minutes to one. Rather to my sur- 
prise we found more motors on this road 
than before we had reached the crossroads. 
Three handsome cars had passed us, and 
presently a fourth—a big, heavy limou- 
sine—went lumbering by. 

“That was Orelovna, the Russian 
dancer,” said Rosalie’s voice in the tube 
at my ear. ‘“‘The man with her was the 
Grand Duke Alexander. Those people in 
the torpilleur that passed a moment ago 
were of the Comédie Francaise—at least 
I recognized Martet, and I think the man 
driving was Parodi.” 

That was all I needed to know. The 
whole mystery was cleared up in a flash. 
Just before you get to Rocquencourt, as 
you may remember, the road passes be- 
tween two big estates surrounded by heavy 
walls that inclose park, chasse and farms. 
One of these, I remembered, had been 
rented by a retired millionaire banker of 
Frankfort, a Baron von Hertzfeld, who was 
a prominent figure in the theater and café 
life of Paris and who was probably giving 
a big déjeuner. 

Léontine was no doubt on her way to 
this function, and very possibly Chu-Chu’s 
associate was also an invited guest. Chu- 
Chu, in his character of Monsieur de Maxe- 
ville, had very likely received an invitation, 
as I had several times seen him with Von 
Hertzfeld and his little group of intimates; 
for outside of Ivan’s mob Baron Rosenthal 
and I were the only ones who knew that 
Monsieur de Maxeville was other than a 
clubman of sufficient fortune, an excellent 
companion and a devotee of outdoor sports. 

But Chu-Chu, knowing that I might 
even at that moment be hot on his trail, 
had not cared to run the risk of sticking 
his head aboye the surface. On the other 
hand, he must have some definite reason 
for wishing to be on the Hertzfeld premises 
during the luncheon party. Hither there 
was some work on hand—another string of 
pearls perhaps, for some of the women 
guests would be sure to be decked out in 


wonders—or else he might want to have a 
look at the house and its surroundings. He 
would be kept waiting until Léontine’s 
return, and as a brave garcon of a taxi driver 
it is not probable that in an establish- 
ment as lavish as Hertzfeld’s he would 
be neglected by the butler’s department. 
Hertzfeld was a man who handed out hun- 
dred-frane notes as a tip for opening the 
door of his limousine. 

There was no room for any doubt. Léon- 
tine was bound for Baron von Hertzfeld’s, 
and the taxi would, of course, wait inside, 
so there seemed nothing for me to do but 
to hang round outside until the party was 
over, which would probably be late in the 
afternoon. It was to be an elaborate 
affair, as two more big cars swept past us, 
also a couple of taxis. 

Sure enough, when we reached the estate 
the big iron gates were wide open and a 
footman was stationed on either side to 
salute the guests as they entered. I held 
straight on and pulled up in the shade 
around the first bend. Here I stopped the 
motor and, getting down, opened the door. 

“Eh, well?’”’ asked Rosalie a little 
sharply. I don’t think she cared much for 
being a passenger in her own taxicab. 

I jerked my head toward the corner of 
the big wall. ‘‘That’s where they are,” 
I answered, “at Baron von Hertzfeld’s 
luncheon party.” 

“Oh? So that is his estate? I had 
heard that he lived out this way. What 
do you want to do now?” 

“T want to keep them in view,” I an- 
swered, “especially Chu-Chu. But I don’t 
exactly see how I’m to doit. If we wait in 
front of the gates we shall be too conspicu- 
ous, and if we wait here we shall not be able 
to see them come out.” 

Rosalie threw me a peculiar look. She 
gave her pretty shoulders the slightest 
shrug. 

““What’s the matter?”’ I asked. 

“That is what I am asking myself,” said 

she with a little smile. ‘‘To tell the truth, 
there are some things about this affair that 
strike measfunny. First you say that you 
are jealous of la belle Léontine; then you 
say that the affair is all over and done with 
and that you are pushed along by a desire 
for revenge. That is easy to understand. 
It is not difficult to believe, also, that you 
have become a missionary and a prédi- 
cateur on her account. Then, while we are 
following her, you step suddenly out of my 
taxi as a comme il faut English milord, tell- 
ing me that you are an officer of the secret 
service and that the driver of the taxi we 
are following is Chu-Chu le Tondeur. That 
is startling to hear, but possible to believe. 
But now what I do not understand is, 
if you are an officer of the secret service 
and the driver of that taxi is Chu-Chu, why 
don’t you go in and arrest him? If you do 
not care to attempt it alone there is a 
station of the gendarmerie nationale not 
very far away.” 
@ ““Madame Rosalie,” I answered, “there 
is but one way to arrest Chu-Chu, and that 
way requires but one person and no asgsist- 
ants. Such a person as our friend Chu-Chu 
should be shot first and arrested afterward. 
But this is something that one dislikes to 
undertake in a crowd.” 

She gave me that peculiar look that had 
already puzzled me. 

“And is it for that that you are following 
him?” she asked. 

“T wish to take him single-handed,” I 
answered. ‘Of course if he resists ie 
I shrugged. “But,” I added, “I want to 
do it as quietly as possible. It isa very bad 
thing for everybody when the taking of a 
notorious criminal is attended with a lot 
of noise.” 

“And makes it necessary to divide the 
credit of his capture,” said Rosalie, giving 
me one of her intelligent looks. ‘You 
would like to arrest him without any help 
from outside, but are not quite sure that 
you could manage, it. Well, then’’—she 
turned away and began to unfasten the 
hood of the motor—‘“‘while you are trying 
to make up your mind let us see if we can’t 
do something to correct the trouble in the 
carbureter.” 

I stepped over to lend a hand, for there 
was no hurry and I liked being with Rosa- 
lie. It wasn’t hard to guess at what she 
thought. She had me sized up as a jealous 
lover of Léontine’s. She thought that I 
had been giving her a lot of guff and was 
really a theatrical sort of fool who had put 
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THE SATURDAY 


on a priest’s hat and a soutane over my 
outing clothes and had sat down in the café 
opposite Léontine’s house to watch for 
whatever might happen. 

But what did puzzle her, as I could see 
from her attitude toward me, was to de- 
termine whether I was a gentleman or 
merely some cheap imitation. You see, 
though the blood in me is about as good as 
you'll find, even if it never paid duty, my 
early education was a queer one; and 
though I can act the part of swell, and 
often have, to the point of making it mighty 
expensive for a critical audience, it’s usu- 
ally a part that I’m playing. Then my 
speech puzzled Rosalie, for I can talk the 
most affected society Parisian or the tough- 
est La Villette argot, and never change my 
gait. Tante Fifi started me with pure 
French and I’d perfected it later working 
society graft, and Tante Fifi had been a 
swell in her day; the second was a sort of 
post-graduate course in the University of 
Cayenne, to which I earned a scholarship 
from the French Government by getting 
nabbed while trying to lift Kharkoff’s wad 
at Auteuil a few years before. 

So it wasn’t surprising that Rosalie had 
some trouble to place me or that she began 
to get a little suspicious and resentful about 
the way I had commandeered her motor 
and herself. She seemed a little sulky as 
we leaned together over the carbureter, 
but it wasn’t in her nature to wear a grouch 
for long, and when I had located the trouble 
in the feed-pipe and got it cleaned out and 
flowing properly again her smile had come 
back and we seemed to be getting to be 
friends again. 

There was no hurry about anything for 
the present, as Léontine would be at Hertz- 
feld’s for the next three hours or so, and I 
was pretty sure that Chu-Chu would wait to 
take her home. Besides, aplan was buzzing 
round in my head and I wanted to study it 
out abit. This was a scheme for coming to 
grips with Chu-Chu by letting him spot me 
and do the stalking himself, not letting 
him know that I had piped off his disguise. 
It was a scheme that I felt pretty sure 
would work, and was rather like hunting a 
tiger by ramming round through the jungle 
at night, pretending to be a sheep or a kid. 

But to work it right I needed Rosalie’s 
help, and although I could not see how she 
would be in any danger herself I wanted 
her to know and believe just what I was up 
against. So as soon as we had finished 
with the carbureter I said: 

“Madame, I am afraid that you don’t 
believe what I have told you about this 
affair. Some of the things I have said were 
true and some were not. I have now 
formed a plan, but before going ahead with 
it I wish to tell you more about the situa- 
tion, and I will ask you to believe me as I 
shall tell you nothing but the truth. After 
hearing it, if you would prefer not to be 
mixed up in the business you have only to 
say so, when I will pay you for your serv- 
ices up to this point and you may return 
0) Parise: 

Rosalie gave me one of her bright, 
searching looks. 

“Monsieur is fond of romance,” said she. 
“Well, then, soamI. Tell me the story if 
you please. Are you D’Artagnan, and is 
La Petrovski Milady? And if I help you 
what is to be my reward?” 

She seated herself on the cool, shaded 
bank, clasped her hands in front of her 
knees and looked up at me with a mocking 
little smile. I flung myself down beside 
her, for the day was hot and the grass 
sweet and cool. 

“In the first place,” said I, “let me tell 
you that the man who drove La Petrovski’s 
taxi is certainly Chu-Chu le Tondeur. Of 
that there can be no doubt.” 

Rosalie raised her eyebrows. She looked 
incredulous yet startled. 

“‘T cannot tell you how I happen to know 
him,” I went on, ‘‘but I have every reason 
to think that Chu-Chu has sworn to take 
my life. It is in fact on that account that 
he is in disguise, for I will tell you another 
thing that many people suspect but few 
know fora certainty. This clever thief and 
murderer called Chu-Chu le Tondeur is 
actually a man very well known and well 
received in Paris society. If I were to tell 
you his name you would probably know at 
once who he is.”’ 

Rosalie’s red lips parted and her breath 
came faster. ; 

“Some time ago,’”’ I continued, ‘I dis- 
covered Chu-Chu’s identity. We have 
also quarreled and there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that he has put aside all 
other interests to try to find and murder 
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me. It is on this account that I shaved my 
head, put on goggles and a soutane and 
took to watching Léontine’s house from 
the Bon Cocher. In his life of man about 
town Chu-Chu knew that I had been atten- 
tive to La Petrovski, and has probably been 
hanging about there with his taxicab 
either in the hope of my taking him for a 
course or perhaps merely to locate me. You 
see, as soon as I learned of my danger I 
gave it out that I had left the country, 
then disguised myself and set out to watch 
Chu-Chu.” 


Rosalie’s pretty face was pale with | 


excitement, and her eyes sparkled. 

“You are really serious?” she cried 
pleadingly. 

“T wish that I were not.” 

“‘And are you yourself of the police?”’ 

“No. I told you that when I slipped off 
my preacher’s rig so that you would not 
make any difficulty about going on. I am 
a private citizen and in the motor business. 
All that I ask is to be left in peace, but 
Chu-Chu will not do that, for two reasons. 
In the first place, he hates me for having 
spoiled a good job of his; in the second, he 
considers my assassination necessary to his 
own safety.” 

“But if this is so and you can identify 
him as Chu-Chu le Tondeur, why do you 
not go to the police and have him taken?” 

“Because,” I answered slowly, “‘Chu- 
Chu is the leading light of a very powerful 
criminal organization. To denounce Chu- 
Chu would be to involve others, and in that 
case I probably should not live long enough 
to drink a petit verre. But Chu-Chu him- 
self is not in very good favor with the gang, 
and nobody would hold it against me if I 
were to settle my affair with him quietly.” 

“You wish —— ?” gasped Rosalie. 

“T wish to protect myself.” 

She glanced at my face, then drew back 
a little, face paleand breath coming quickly. 
But the fascinated look I had observed in 
the café was there again. 

“What do you want to do?” she asked 
almost in a whisper, and her hazel eyes 
never left my face. ‘‘And what do you 
want me to do?” She moistened her lips 
with her tongue. 

“My plan is this: In about an hour, or, 
say, an hour and a half, I want you to drive 
me, dressed as I am now, into the Hertzfeld 
place. I will tell the maitre d’hétel that I 
am a journalist, a correspondent of some 
English paper, and ask to be favored with 
a list of the guests, the menu, and, if pos- 
sible, a few words with the Raron. This 
ought not to be difficult, as he is nouveau 
riche and his title a recently purchased one 
and he likes notoriety. While in there I 
will contrive to let Chu-Chu get a glimpse 
of me. He will recognize me at once, but 
I shall pretend not to haveseen him. Chu- 
Chu will think that I have come in the 
hope of a word with Léontine, whose house 
I might be afraid to visit. 
am very much mistaken, when we leave 
Chu-Chu will follow us.”’ 

“To learn where you live?” 

“Yes, and possibly even to make an 
attack on the road. That is what we must 
avoid.” 

“Mon Dieu! But how?” 

“We must not let him catch us until we 
reach the forest of Marly. It begins less 
than a kilometer from here. We shall have 
a sufficient start to keep ahead for that 
distance. Once in the wood I shall jump 
out and walk into the trees. If Chu-Chu 
follows me we will settle our difficulties 
then and there.” 

Poor Rosalie looked scared to death. 
I waited for a minute, expecting to hear her 
say that she wanted nothing to do with 
the whole business. Instead of that, after 
a minute of reflection: 

“Do you think that he will believe that 
I know?”’ she asked. 

“Tf I thought that for a single second,” 
said I quickly, ‘I should walk into that 
place and shoot him off the seat of his taxi 
before I would permit you to have any 
hand in it. No. Chu-Chu will believe 
that I chose you either by chance or be- 
cause I should naturally expect him to 
think that the last person I should choose 
would be the most easily traced taxi in 
Paris. He would never for a second dream 
that I had taken you into my confidence. 
Besides, he would never believe that if you 
knew what was going on you would dare 
tackle it.” 

She dropped her hands at her sides, 
straightened out her pretty limbs and took 
a deep breath. I looked at her admiringly, 
for it was plain that she was frightened 
and was making a plucky fight to get the 
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New $5,000 Electric Coach and 
Other Magnificent Models 


Are Announced 
v VHE ELECTRIC pleasure vehicle, from a 


mere luxury, has becomea practical necessity 

to the woman of social standing. Constantly 
in use for all social functions, it has come to reflect 
the personality of the owner almost as much as 
the gowns she wears. So, naturally, the tendency 
is continually toward greater luxury and elegance 
in appointments, coach work and finish. 

To meet this demand we have designed and will exhibit 
at the coming National Automobile shows a Hupp-Yeats 
Electric Coach so luxurious in its refinements and appoint- 
ments that the price must be and is $5,000. It is an 
equipage of such exquisite beauty as to carry one back a 
few centuries, to the time when the hand of the carriage- 
maker created art almost as much as the brush of the 
painter or the chisel of the sculptor. It must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

There will also be other models at $4,500, $4,000, 
$3,500, $3,000 and $2,500. 

All of these, except in coach work, finish, upholstery and 
accessories, will be identical with the chassis of our Regent 
model, 86 in. wheel base at $1,750 and the Patrician 
model, 100 in. wheel base at $2,150. 

For we cannot improve the mechanical efficiency of the 
motor or the distinguished lines of the Hupp-Yeats Electric 
Coach. We cannot improve its present absolute safety. 
It isa conceded fact that we are well in advance of the best 
the world has to offer in these respects. 

We have added these models in direct response to the 
growing demands from those who desire not only the best 
in an electric car, but a supreme luxury and art in its 
appointments as well. 

No other car, perhaps, has met with so great a success 
in the same short time as the Hupp-Yeats Electric Coach, 
with its low-hung French style of body. 

The graceful low-hung body insures the greatest ease in 
entering or leaving the car. Better still, it insures a car 
that is the last word in the element of safety, and that 
affords ample room for four persons, without discomfort 
or crumpled apparel. 

Drop forgings of nickel steel are used throughout the car. 

The motor is the very best that the great Westing- 
house Company can produce. It is so mounted and geared 
that we are enabled to secure a mileage so far beyond the 
ordinary requisites that the operator does not have to give 
it a thought. The famous Exide Hycap Batteries and 
Goodyear long distance No-Rim-Cut Tires on the Regent 
and Patrician models; Exide Ironclad Batteries and Motz 
High Efficiency Cushion Tires on all othermodels—optional. 

Batteries are easily accessible, merely by raising the 
French hood at the front of the car. 

No matter what model you buy, you get in the Hupp- 
Yeats a distinction, a class, a safety and a value that no 
other electric possesses. 


Hupp Corporation 
710 Lycaste St., Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCHES: 
Detroit, Cleveland, Kansas City, New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Los Angeles, Boston, Chicago, Denver, Minneapolis, Atlanta. 
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' upper hand of her scare. Lithe asa cat, she 


twisted over presently on one hip, dropped 
her chin on her knuckles, her elbow on the 
sward and began to pluck at the grass. 
Neither of ussaid anything. Her long reflec- 
tion made me begin to believe that she was 
wondering, perhaps, what there was going 
to be in it for her in mixing up with such 
an ugly business. That idea was in my 
own mind, and I had decided to offer her 
a thousand francs for the afternoon’s work 
and four thousand more to be paid later if 
the business turned out all right for me. 
I really did not see how Rosalie ran any 
risk, especially as I should be taking good 
care that Chu-Chu should not haul up 
very close to us. And anyway she was 
free to turn the proposition down if she 
chose. 

Rosalie rolled back, put a stem of grass 
between her lips and turned to me with the 
color in her cheeks again. I expected to 
hear her ask: “‘What do I get?” or words 
to that effect. Instead she asked: 

“You are well armed?” 

I grinned and nodded. A few minutes 
before she had been advising me rather 
sarcastically to get a troop or two of the 
gendarmerie nationale to help me out; now 
she was worrying about my armament. 

“Don’t you worry about me,” I an- 
swered; ‘‘think about yourself a little. 
After all you aren’t in the motor business 
for your health.” 

We were speaking’ in French of course. 
I had no earthly reason for suspecting 
Rosalie of knowing any other language, as 
for all of her title she had nothing of the 
grande dame about her and might have 
been a farmer’s daughter or run a decent 
little restaurant, so far as distinction went. 
But when I said, “‘ You’re not in the motor 
business for your health,” I translated the 
American slang literally. Now, as a 
matter of fact, most slang translates liter- 
ally from one language to another, and it 
has often surprised me when I’ve been in 
the States to hear some local mug that had 
never got farther from his alley than the 
first full gutter, spouting what was con- 
sidered the very latest hot talk and what 
I’ve recognized straight off as good old 
moth-eaten, fly-bitten Montmartre or La 
Villette. If some person with a lot of time 
on his hands wanted to take the trouble he 
could dig up an old English or old German 
or old French gag for the bulk of American 
slang. I can only think of a few this 
minute. For instance: “to have a good 
front,” avoir du front; “chippy,” chipie; 
the word French crooks have for prison, 
couloir—corridor—and, in American, ‘‘the 
cooler”; or to get right down to recent 
American slang, not over five years old, 
“gink.’”” The Apache French for that, and 
old as the hills, too, is ging, and comes from 
the word ginguet, which means a soft, easy 
mark. So, mind you, what I said to Rosa- 
lie about not running a taxi for her health 
might have been said in French slang in 
exactly the same way. Maybe my way of 
putting it was the American one, for she 
stared at me for a second, then answered 
a perfectly good American: “Not on your 

ife! 

I felt like a fool. Some years before I’d 
worked Kansas City until I thought that 
the ground needed to lie fallow for a while, 
and I was on to the accent. I’d been a 
“distinguished foreign guest,” and the lead- 
ing citizens trimmed me at poker while I 
was making myself popular and finding 
out where they kept it. When I was all 
fed up with the place I worked a couple of 
banks, then ran over to Monte to give it 
away to the Prince of Monaco, for you 
mustn’t forget that the greatest rest for 
the grafter is to become a happy, idle sucker 
for a while. That is the reason why so 
many American millionaires go to Europe 
for their vacations. 

So when Rosalie came back at me with 


that “Not on your life!” and no mistake: 


about the “your-r-r-r,”’ I was about as 
startled as if Chu-Chu had stuck his head 
over the wall behind us—which belonged, 
I believe, to Prince Marat. No French- 
woman could have got that accent, any 
more than an American woman could ever 
hope to pronounce the simple French word 
for “king.” 

Rosalie threw back her head and laughed. 
She was mighty inviting to look at when 


she laughed, and I got an impression of soft. 


throat, moist red mouth and her tantalizing 
eyes looking down half closed over her 
cheeks. I must have looked like a fool, 
because she laughed harder than ever; in 
fact she laughed too hard for just ordinary 
amusement. i 


a 
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Suddenly she straightened up and y 
her eyes. She had laughed so hard the 
had slipped down the bank, and her 
skirt was drawn up over her knees, 
this and the dimpled face made h 
like a little girl hot and flushed after 
frolic. 

“Well,” said I, as she straighten 
skirt and pushed back her hair, “thai 
on me allright. I’ve taken the elem 
courses in human nature and k 
around the world a bit, but I’ll be | 
if I could ever have spotted you 
American!’ F 

“Wichita,” said she. i 

“The rest wasn’t hard to guess,” 
swered; “but how did you manag 
me for an American?”’ 

“T had my doubts from the firs 
answered. ‘Your telling me that yo 
Alsatian put me off; then I thought th 
you were English. I knew you 
French French.” 

“What gave you the clew finally 
I asked. ; 

“Your business methods.” 

“My what?” 

“Your scheme for drawing Chu-Ck 
into the forest of Marly and having 
with your guns—or knives, or what 
comes handy. That doesn’t match } 
with the local color. What’s your 
Arizona?” 

“T’ve been there,’’ I answered; 
never mind about me. I wish you’é 
me how it happens that a Wichitz 
should be driving a Paris taxicab and 
ing French like a Parisienne de Paris. 
you are titled too.” 

Rosalie gave a little mock sigh. 
is fame,” says she. “Now if you ever 
the Matin and the Kansas City Star 
know all about me. Not that there’s 
an awful lot to know. My father was 
Michael O’Rourke, and he emigrated 
Treland to Chicago, where hestarted in 
ness driving a cab. You see it’s a s¢ 
inherited gift. Pretty soon he owned 
of the cabs, and then he owned a stre 
line and a good bit of the city and’ 
the people in it. But he stayed 
O’Rourke, and when he married my 
there was an awful row from all 
snobs. Mother was proud and as 
of nobody, but a few years later they 
to Wichita, where I was born. 
never forgave the people who t 
down for marrying beneath her, so : 
as I was old enough she sent me toa 
convent, saying that she wasn’t g 
have me grow up a snob. The 
that I was in the convent mother and 
were both killed in a railway col 
Rosalie blinked a few times—“an 
home and found myself a mighty’ 
heiress. Then my mother’s sister 
over for the winter and brought me 
her, and while we were away her hus 
took such good care of my estate th 
a few months there was nothing left 
but enough to give me a fairly decent 4 
To compensate for what her husband 
done my aunt made what she consi 
a very good match for me with the C 
de Brignolles. Of course, being co: 
bred, it never occurred to me to obje 
we were married and started off 0 
honeymoon, and—and’’—Rosalie’s 
got crimson—“‘and five minutes af 
had left my aunt’s I found that I lo 
him, so I stopped the motor and go 
and jumped into a taxi and went straig) 
to where the Mother Superior lived— 
the convent had been closed by this 
ful Government and the nuns driven 
I stopped with Sceur Anne Marie, 2 
aunt was furious and wouldn’t see mi 
the Comte got a separation and mj 
A year ago he died, and his lawyers ki 
gave me back what he hadn’t gan 
away—about fifteen thousand franes 
wasn’t enough to go on long and about 
time the prefecture decided to issue 
mits for women taxi drivers, so I be 
my little car and went to work. Yot 
I’d learned to drive after leaving the 
vent and I liked it, and I must s 
haven’t done so badly.” She looked a 
and smiled. ; 

“You're a wonder,” said I. “N 
me tell you something. I’m go 
square up with you for our promena 
then I want you to get into that little 
of yours and spin back to Sceur Anne ] 
as fast as God will let you. You s 
with her, I hope?” 

Rosalie shoved out her little chin. “ 
is none of your affair,” says she. 

“TI beg your pardon,”’ I answered;_ 
said it out of pure friendly interest. 
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Style 


- Eyerywhere—in all walks of life — 
wherever the best protection against 
‘cold is demanded —youwill find Bradley 
Mufflers being worn and appreciated 
by men, women and children. 


Full Fashioned V-Neck 


: PMufflers 


For Men, Women and Children 


Jare worn by well dressed men on all occasions. 
They are stylish in appearance, fit snugly 
‘about the throat, are washable, yet retain their 
‘shape year after year. Prices 50c to $2.00. 


“Style No. 309, illustrated above, is a Full 

Fashioned, V-Neck Dress Muffler; made of 

_ mercerized Egyptian and worsted yarn. At 

your dealer’s NOW, in all colors. Sold in dainty 

gift boxes or sent prepaid on receipt joo 

__ of size, color wanted and price . . — 
| Handsomely illustrated catalog of Bradley Mufflers, 
(Coats, Caps and Scarfs mailed free. Write for it today. 
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Bradley Knitting Company 
115 Bradley Street Delavan, Wis. 


 D&P cioves 


a 
It e construction of ‘“D. & P.’’ Gloves 
tlt makes them defy destruction. A new 


| \" for every pair that rips im the seams. 


Not onlyare “‘D. & P.” Gloves guaran- 
le! against rips, but they are the softest, 
siitliest gloves with a chic’’ air all 


tir own. Look for the DEF 


inp inside the wrist of every glove. 


‘D. & P.’? Gloves retail for $1.50, $2, $2.50 
a1 up. If your regular shop can’t serve you 
1°D. & P.,” write to us for the name of 
dealer near you and for our dainty Glove 
Bik B from which you can order by mail. 


Address 


b The Dempster & Place Co. 


Gloversville, N. Y. 


: dles Heat Like a ClockTellsTime 


Ibe the temperature in your home exactly as }- 
¥{ want it morning, noon :ind night. 


z 
ow ” 
TAGINNEAPOLIS 

4 ie HEAT REGULATOR 

its extremes of tefnperature, saves fuel and insures * 
ort. Applied to hot water, hot air, steam or natural 
ing. The standard for 28 years. Sold by the heat- 5 
everywhere under positive guarantee of satis- ow 
_Send for booklet. wy. R, SWEATT, See’y (= 7, 
ral Offices, 705 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| see, a girl in your position is like a pheasant 


in the hunting season, and I’d like to feel 
that you had a high fence that you could 
fly over and be unmolested if you had 
need.” 

Her face softened. ‘Well, then,” says 
she, “I don’t mind telling you that I have 
taken a little apartment for Sceur Anne 
Marie and myself, and I go straight there 
Just as soon as ever my work is over. I’m 
my own mistress and can do as I please, 
but sometimes it’s hard to finish up and get 
home. You can wait for an hour or so on a 
stand, then get a little twenty-sou fare and 
start home, and the chances are that if 
you're very tired and your lamps need fill- 
ing, and you’re not quite sure about one of 
your envelopes, and the bougie ‘is full of 
burned oil, and a little grease has got into 
the clutch and is making it slip, and Sceur 
Anne Marie is waiting for you to come in 
and make the omelette, that is just the 
time that you'll be hailed by three or four 
American college boys who want to run out 
to Versailles or Fontainebleau for dinner. 
And you can’t refuse.’ 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Because, for one thing, I can’t afford 
to. Besides, they make me homesick. I 
always have a fight to keep them from dig- 
ging into their jeans and giving me all the 
money they’ve got. Of course I never let 
them guess that I’m American too. Only 
last week a youngster sat beside me coming 
in from Chantilly. He offered me a hun- 
dred franes for a good-night kiss. I told 
him that he could have the kiss for nothing 
if he’d promise to go straight home and go 
to bed. What do you think he did?” 

“T don’t like to say,”’ I answered, and 
maybe my voice was a bit nasty, for some- 
how or other I wasn’t very keen at the 
thought of this nice little girl being mauled 
and jollied by a batch of cub collegians. 

Rosalie pushed out her lips and chin. 
“You needn’t be afraid,’ she said. “He 
thanked me very nicely, and when we got 


to the Champs Elysées he said: ‘I’ll claim | Be 


my forfeit now. Stop at the Carleton.’ 
I was awfully upset because, you see, he’d 
called my bluff and I didn’t like to cheapen 
myself before the concierges and chauffeurs. 
But I had to make good, so I turned in 


under the marquise to let him out. Instead | 


of trying to kiss me he got down, walked 
round to my side and said: ‘Permit me to 
kiss the hand that has saved me from de- 
struction’—and kissed my hand, or my 
glove. Then he went in and went to bed.” 

“And the next day?” I asked. 

Rosalie’s color was like a big crimson 
dahlia. 

“He had less sense when he was sober 
than when he was drunk,” she answered, 
and laughed; ‘“‘but he’s safely on the way 
to his fiancée in Newport now, so it’s all 
right. He’ll always think of the little 


French chauffeuse who gave him such good | 
advice and asked no more than what was | 


indicated on the ‘clock,’ as those boys 
called it.” 
Rosalie stopped talking and looked 


thoughtful. I was a bit thoughtful myself. | 


“Well,” said I, “suppose you look at the 
clock and tell me what time it is in louis. 
It’s time that you were getting back to 
Sceur Anne Marie—and that I was getting 
on the job.” 

Rosalie looked at me with her queer 
little smile. 

“You engaged me for the afternoon,” 
said she. ‘I’m no quitter, as they say in 
Wichita.” 

“That’s plain enough,” I answered, “but 
Iam. How much do I owe you?” 

“A little straight talk,’’ she answered. 

“You're right there,” I answered, “and 
you shall have it.’’ Perhaps it was the 
strain of the last week or two or perhaps it 
was the knowledge that things were coming 
to a focus. Maybe Rosalie had something 
to do with it. Anyway, said I: 

“What if I were to tell you that you 
were talking to a crook?” 

Rosalie gave me a steady look. 

“‘T wouldn’t believe you,” she answered. 
“But if you were to tell me that I was talk- 
ing to a man that was settling off old 
scores” —she smiled—“I think I’m on,” 
says she, ‘‘and I stand pat.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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All Eyes Are On The 
Kahn-Tailored Man, Evening-Clothed. 


In every circle he’s the centre — the focus for 
a battery of admiring glances. He’s free from that 
sense of inferiority, which chills and crushes. He 


knows that he breathes poise and caste. You will 
look and feel like him in 


Kahn-Taored~Clothes 


Gvening Dress 
$35 4°6O 


Twenty-five years of time-perfected talent goes 
into these garments. [he most gifted tailor-tech- 
nicians in America cut, fit and needle our Full 
Dress and ‘Tuxedo Suits. We turn out more of 
them than twenty average tailor shops. Are we, 
then, over-bold in claimmg supremacy ? 


Ours is the speediest tailoring service in America, but 
with amazing quickness goes amazing quality and our honor- 
bound pledge that you must be satisfied. Our Authorized 
Representative in your town will “tape” you to-day. 


Our seal, pictured below, is in his window and on our 
label. 
backed. If you don’t know our Representative, write 


to us for his name and for “The Drift of Fashion,” 
Simply address 


It guarantees our tailoring as though bond- 


No. 6, the famous tailor-shop-in-print. 


Kahn Tailoring Company 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Vanities —for the 
Young Mans 
Fancy Feet 


HAT availeth the Smart 
Suit ? 
What profiteth 


the ‘‘Last Word” in 
Collars and its Postscript in Hats or 
Neckties, if the Young Man’s Shoes 
look belated. 

Four Dollars,—that’s all, for 
Fashion ! 

Twenty-two different Regal 
styles for Young Men who like‘ Ginger”’ 
in Shoe Expression. 

“Knobs, Kinks, 
Bulgers and Bluchers.”’ 

Say that quickly, and then hie 
away to the Regal Shoe Store to see 
what these terms mean when skilfully 
translated into leather. 

Quiet Shapes, also Super- 
Standards, for Older Folks who have 
more money,—whose feet need Nursing, 
and whose Digestion needs Walking. 

Regal Shoes are made in four 
Regal Shoe Factories. 

These Regal Shoe Factories 
(through huge volume) are now satis- 
fied with a mere 5% profit above ac- 
tual cost—giving the Surplus Value to 
Consumers. 

The sure Value of each Regal 
Shoe is stamped on the sole by the 
responsible Makers,— who alone know 
what Service is under the finish. 

Young Man !—Get your feet into 
a pair of these nifty— 


Regal-Standard 
$4.00 Shoes 


Catalog from Regal Shoe Co.—368 Summer Street, Boston 
Sold by 790 Regal Shoe Stores and Regal Shoe Agencies. 
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AUNTS 


UNDERWEARS |i 


Wear the underwear that gives you real comfort and 
makes you “‘feel good”’ all winter long. Interlock is the 
smoothest, lightest-for-warmth garment that ever touched 
your skin—made possible by the new Interlock machine that 
knits two gauzy fabrics into one. Get your dealer to explain it. 


The Interlock Underwears are made by several lead- 
ing manufacturers. The metal lock attached to 
the garment identifies Interlock Underwear. 

» Look for the lock. Manufacturers’ individual 
labels may appear on the garment, and so 
long as you find the word Interlock you 

are sure of a genuine Interlock garment. 
Cotton, mercerized cotton, and merino; 


different styles, grades, and prices, 
from the inexpensive to the luxu- 
rious garments. 


For Men and Boys—shirts or drawers, 
50c and up; union suits, $1 and up. \ 
For Infants—shirts, pants, and sleep- 
ing garments; cotton, merino, wool, 
and silk, 25c to $1.50. Ask your dealer 
for one of the Interlock Underwears, 


Write us for illustrated 
booklet and sample. 


\ General Knit Fabric Co. 
bi Utica, N. Y. 


EVENING POST 


HOW TO BEAT THE 
BUILDING GAME 


(Continued from Page 19) 


found that the architect lived in her city 
and that she knew him. The house was 
“exactly what she wanted.” So she went 
happily to give him the commission to get 
out the plans, and so on, for bids after the 
usual method, and found him strangely 
unresponsive. 

“Oh, you don’t want that house!” he 
said. ‘“‘Now let us do it this way, and 
change that wing a 

“But I do want that house,” she inter- 
rupted. ‘‘I want that house line for line— 
it is just my ideal!” 

Well, to cut the story short, she found 
that he would not undertake to find her a 
contractor for ‘‘exactly that house”’ under 
fifteen thousand dollars. She was not sur- 
prised that his ‘‘house for seven thousand 
dollars’? had taken the magazine prize! 

The only way to beat the building game 
is, first, to find an architect who has some 
strength of character and business sense, 
and a contractor who has a reputation for 
good work; and then—not to corrupt the 
contractor by demanding that he forego 
his profit in too low a bid or overstrain 
the architect by thus forcing him to play 
policeman. The whole matter reduces itself 
to the willingness on the part of the owner 
to make a rigid and searching investigation 
into the contractor’s record and character— 
and his pecuniary circumstances are not 
less important. The architect isn’t going 
to doit; heisn’t going to shop round indefi- 
nitely to save the owner’s money for the 
small fee he can charge—architects are 
greatly underpaid if they do what the fond 
owner thinks they ought to do. His duty 
at this stage is done if he weeds out the 
bunch of contractors. And, in spite of the 
fact that there are no corrupt architects, 
their interest in the choice of a contractor 
is not always precisely identical with the 
owner’s interest. 


Sensitiveness of Architects 


Architects as a class are intensely sensi- 
tive and intensely susceptible to flattery — 
probably the last trait is a consequence of 
the first. They are sensitive because they 
are too often without honor in their own 
country; they are underpaid for the re- 
sponsibility they carry; they see their prov- 
ince encroached on every day by the 
speculative builder from stock plans; by 
the great engineering firms who finance and 
design business buildings without them— 
or without them except nominally; by the 
decorating firms who take on the whole- 
house proposition. The largely historical 
and esthetic character of the architect’s 
training and its lack of emphasis on con- 
struction and the business problems of 
building have put many architects at a 
great disadvantage in dealing with building 
contractors. 

In the vast amount of literature on the 
subject of house-building written by archi- 
tects you will never find a hint of the 
real reason for many building disputes, in 
which, of course, the owner is the sufferer — 
the vague specifications and unbusinesslike 
methods of the architect. They know how 
things ought to look but not always how 
they ought to be done and seldom what 
they ought to cost—and they resent being 
informed for the reasons above suggested. 
The tradition of the architect’s infallibility 
must be insisted on. 


This peculiar sensitiveness of architects . 


is well understood among builders and the 
unscrupulous among them play upon it. 
“Tf you treat So-and-So as if he were a 
young god he won’t bother you,” said one 
of this ilk to the writer. They find it pays 
to take an attitude of discreet humility and 
silently accept or remedy the architect’s 
mistakes. One well-meaning architect had 
sent out plans for a house which, in one or 
two places, had not allowed enough head- 
room for stairs. The successful bidder saw 
it but oe nothing. When the construc- 
tion of the house was advanced to the 
point where the mistake would soon be ob- 
vious, the builder suggested a variation in 
the plan which would remedy the difficulty. 
In strict business this should have been an 
expensive “extra,” which would have given 
the architect a bad quarter of an hour with 
the peppery owner; but the builder said 
never a word—only, when the six-inch con- 
crete cellar floor called for in the plans came 
to be put in the builder made it three-inch, 
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Dainty 
Dutch Delicacy) 


a 


A different food than you or 
the children ever tasted before. 
Made of the most nutritious parts 
of eggs, milk, butter, sugar and flour. 
The combination of these purest o 
ingredients gives Holland Rusk 
deliciousness that pleases everyon 
It is not a new food—it 
brought direct from sturdy Hollan 
\ the land of good bakers, by the 
Arendshorst family and is now 
made at Holland, Michigan 
You will like these round golden br 
disks of nourishment—they are so aj 
tizing. Get a package today at 
grocers — 10c. x 


HOLLAND RUSK CO., Holland, WV 
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Social Enjoyment 
Fraternal Assistance 

Insurance for the 

are best combined in the _ 


Royal Arcanu 
a FRATERNAL BENEFICIARY SO 
Chartered under the Laws of Massac! 


Membership is 
rough some one 


2000 Councils in 


Certificates are i 
amounts of $1000, | 
or $3000 py ‘ 
designated benefici 
member's decease, 


easy monthly 


Any man between 211 

years of age d 

a partner in a 

aternal benefice 

: of 248,000 

: brotherly assis 

or sickness is extended through its local Councils a 

Bed Fund Associations and protection guara j 

ones at his death, can learn full particulars by ap 
any local Council, or by addressing - ae 


ALFRED T. TURNER, Supreme S 
Box E, Station A, Boston, M: 


A short cut to success is yours. Every business and pr 
man or woman—every boy and girl—should know 
positively guarantee toteach you with perfect suc 
own home by mail, 27 072y 30 days. Thousands ofsuccs 
prove that we can do it. FREE BOOK—‘‘Shorthand 

tells every detail of this wonderful new method, Tells how 
easily learn the system that is50 years ahead of the rest, im 
spare time. Just a postal brings the facts. Address _ 
Chicago Correspondence Schools, 847 Chicago Opera House Blo 


The ‘Song Hit” of the Day 


Three brilliant men,G. H. E, Hawkins, creator 
imitable Gold Dust Twins, Arthur Gillespie, 
“Absence Makes The Heart Grow Fonder, Be 
Daniels, of “ Hiawatha,” “On Mobile Bay” ani 
Heels”’renown, have jointly produced aswingin) 
waltz BPE entitled ‘Have You a Little Fairy 
Home?” Its melody has captivated everyone 
whistling rage—and the Song is one of the few ‘‘hits’” 
For a limited time only to readers of The Satur 
Post we will send one copy to any address for 6 cents 
AUTHORS PRODUCING CLUB, Tribune Building, 


BY ELECTRICITY G / 
on everything you manufacture or Be 
own, Indelible and artistic. Man- B»\" 
ufacturers, railroads, contractors, 
etc., write for full information. 
VULCAN ELEC. HEATING CO. 
Dept. A-1, Buffalo, N. Y. 


question 
he claim. 


artford Agent before taking out your 
dlicy, he will tell you the proper propor- 
on of insurance to carry and that elimin- 
he ates the third. 


The evident thing to 
do before the fire in 
order to eliminate worry 
is to be insured in the 
right kind of company. 


Insist on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 


! ‘The Beauty of Autumn 


| is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women of 
| refinement prepare forthe social requirements of 
_ the season and keep their complexions smooth, 
| soft and velvety by using LABLACHE, the 
greatest of all beautitiers. It helps Nature 
overcome the effect of 
‘Summer exposure. A toilet 
necessity in every boudoir. 


Refuse substitutes 
| They may be dangerous. 
_ Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c.a box of drug- 
| gistsorby mail. Sexd10 
| cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 

, French Perfumers 

_ Dept.42,125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE FOB 


1912 BOSTON mocei 


Direct to you from the factory and a dis- 
tinct improvement over previous models. 
A fob that is worth from $2.50 to $3.00. 
Your monogram is cut from one solid 
piece of heavy stock, any two or three 
letter combination, mounted on best silk 
grosgrain ribbon, 534 in. long, 114 in. wide. 


Complete with 0 | 00 
swivel attachment UI y 1. 
Sent Prepaid. Ifagold filled patent- 
ed safety attachment is desired add $0.50. 

OUR GUARANTEE 


that all metal parts are heavily plated with 
14K gold and will stand acid. Byusing 


14K we can apply more gold than if we 
use 18K and it will wear better. Attacha 
dollar bill to a note telling us the initials 
desired. Wewillsend your fob promptly. 
We will satisfy you or refund your 
money. Don’t miss this opportunity. 
Send a postal today for complete catalog. 
It will pay you to know about us. 

J.G. Johnston Co., Inc., Mfg. Jewelers 
Dept.G, Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


"KOH-ENOOR” 
Hi PENCILS 


set too high a standard 
_ of quality for success- 
f ful imitation. 
| 17 degrees and Copying. 
7 


“Koh-i-noor’’ Pencils supplied by 
high-class stationers, dealers in 
drawing materials, artists’ supplies. 


i Illustrated list on application to 
fei (L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 

AS | 34, East 23rd Street, New York 
Y and Koh-t-noor House, London, England 
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and was nevertheless sure of being the 
favorite bidder in that office thereafter. 

Since, in general then, an architect’s 
business acumen is quite likely to be in 
inverse proportion to his artistic ability — 
and since, in any case, if the contractor 
is dishonest he can cheat—the one abso- 
lutely essential element in the successful 
conduct of the game is to find a good 
builder; and by good builder I mean one 
who will respond to fair treatment by good 
work. No human being will do good work 
for the man who is determined to get some- 
thing for nothing. Since, as I have shown, 
an exhaustive search is not the duty of the 
architect, it must devolve upon the owner; 
and if he lacks knowledge of character and 
business judgment to such an extent that 
he cannot size up such a proposition when 
he actively puts his mind to it, then he 
would better rent. 

A short time ago one of the small home- 
building magazines contained a tragic story 
of some young couples who bought some 
apparently charming houses—concrete and 
shingle cottages de luxe with English brick 
fireplaces, chestnut wainscoting and ceiling 
beams, small-paned windows, and so on— 
which began to go to pieces as soon as 
lived in and were only made habitable by 
vast expenditures; and it enlarged on the 
cruel treatment by the wicked contractor 
of the young, ambitious to own a home. 
Now I know nothing of the facts in this 
case, but I would wager something that 
those young people would have turned 
away with scorn from houses on which the 
sum they were willing to pay had been ex- 
pended to make a really good job. If those 
ambitious young people hadn’t wanted 
twenty-thousand-dollar-looking houses for 
ten thousand dollars the wily contractor 
would not have deceived them. Half as 
much examination as the young head of the 
house would have put on his new automo- 
bile might have made them wiser, but I 
doubt if it would have changed their action. 
They didn’t want small, plain, solid and 
well-built little houses. I think they did 
get about what they bargained for. 


The Futility of Spoken Words 


The owner, however, may rejoin: “‘How 
am I to know whether the bid or estimate 
for my house is too low or too high if the 
architect cannot tell me?’ One answer 
may be made in the words of a recent 
story: “There is only one satisfactory way 
to build a house. First, become an archi- 
tect for several years; then a practical 
builder for several more; then learn each of 
the building trades in turn until you be- 
come a master of all of them. After that, if 
you have plenty of born executive ability 
and a good deal of bull luck, you may pos- 
sibly get what you want, built in the way 
you want it—if it’s a house you require by 
that time and not a mausoleum!” 

This, however, seems unnecessarily dis- 
couraging! If you, Mr. Owner, have a 
definite amount of money to spend—and no 
desire to “‘do’”’ your contractor —probably 
your safest procedure is about as follows: 

First, choose your architect, preferably 
young and not too successful, whom you 
know well enough to have some idea of 
his business sense and equipment of back- 
bone—not too fashionable; because, if still 
modest, he will give your plans careful in- 
dividual attention instead of handing them 
over to an underling in his large office. 
Give him your sketches—including dimen- 
sions—and ideas, for, of course, you will 
have some; tell him how much you can 
spend, making it clear that this sum must 
cover all equipment of the house exclusive 
of furniture—that is, lighting and heating 
plant and fixtures, kitchen range and 
laundry stove, hardware, screens, awnings, 
papering, painting, and so on. Ask him 
for preliminary sketches, including an ap- 
proximate estimate from some trustworthy 
builder, and have it understood that these 
sketches are to be paid for separately. For 
a ten-thousand-dollar expenditure these 
plans would probably cost in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred dollars, and there is 
nothing in the situation to prevent your 
trying out more than one architect in this 
way. 

Por the traditional types of construction, 
however, if the sketches please you and the 
estimates fall anywhere near your appro- 
priation, you may commission the architect 
to go ahead with the complete working 
plans—in writing. Here is the place to 
warn you never to give verbal directions 
after signing the building contract; or, if 
given, to confirm them by letter at once. 
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Make This Test 
Yourself 


vest pocket, is a straight feed tube. 
of air. Below the air is the ink. 


point up. 


space. 
through the feed tube. 


see. 


Capillary Attraction. 


the ink scoot down. 
tube to leak out and smear your fingers. 


any pocket in any position, and not leak. 


direct from our complete catalogue. Address 


You'll Know It Won’t Leak 
When You See 


The Ink 
Scoot 
Down 


N a ‘‘regular’’ fountain pen, standing point up in your. 


The tube stays full of ink, even though the pen is standing 


Now, your body, 95° hot, warms the air in the air 
This makes it expand, and to get out, it pushes 
It pushes out the feed tube ink, 
smearing up the writing end of the pen. 

Down in a Parker Fountain Pen, is a curved feed tube. 
is the air space, and below the air is ink, as per usual. 

The instant you set your Parker in your pocket, that ** Lucky 
Curve’’ feed tube sucks all the ink out, down into the reservoir, as you 

Thus the ink is out before the air gets warm and ascends. 

What makes the ‘‘Lucky Curve’” suck the ink? The end of the 
“Lucky Curve’? feed tube, touching the wall of the barrel, creates 
Capillary Attraction is a force of Nature that 
makes flower stems suck water and lamp wicks suck oil, 

Unscrew any Parker Fountain Pen; fill the feed tube with ink; 
touch the ‘*Lucky Curve’’ to the barrel wall as in above picture ; watch 
Thus prove there is no ink in the Parker feed 


When writing, Parker Pens behave and stay on the job. 
plain, or with gold or silver mounting. Standard style Parker Pens, 
$1.50 to $250, according to size and ornamentation, 
Safety styles, $2.50 and up. Jack Knife Safety Pen can be carried in 


New pocket clip cleverly withdraws into cap when you write, and 
comes out when you again put cap over the pen. 
If dealer doesn’t keep them, send us his name, and we’ll sell you 


Parker Pen Co., 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York retail store, 11 Park Row, Opposite Post Office 
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Below it is a space 


Below it 


Made 


Why hesitate to 
get a Parker to- 
day? We protect 
dealer from loss 
if you return pen, 


Self Filling and 


Style 33 
Price $4.50 


LUCKY CURVE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


In Auto, Sleigh or 


lining. They have been on the market ten years and please 
every purchaser. We guarantee that you will be pleased 
or money refunded. They fit in at the feet, occupy little space 
and are just the thing. 


Don’t Shiver and be Uncomfortable 


when one of these heaters will keep you warm and cozy 
aud comfortable on every business or pleasure trip in cold 
weather.’ Ask your dealer fora CLARK HEATER—the 
only kind that will last indefinitely, never get out of order, 
and heat.as much or as little as you want. Insist on the 


Use a ( lark Heater—*« the heat without flame, smoke or smell. 
make 20 styles of these heaters from 90c each to $10. 


CLARK. Write for complete catalog —a postal will bring it. a 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 148 Ohio Street, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


Wagon on Cold Days 


It is neat, compact, attractive and unbreakable; sup- 
We 


Most of them have attractive carpet covers with asbestos 


he 


WRITE NOW. 


and JOURNALISM taught 
by mail; MSS. revised and 
sold on commission. Send 


e e 
Story-Writing 
for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit’’; tells how; gives proof. 
The National Press Association, 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 


Your Old Safety Razor Blades 
Do Not Throw Away We willresharpen them for 
2% cents each. Your money back if wedon’t please you. 
CARR’S SAFETY RAZOR DEPT., Lowell, Mass. 
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Business Efficiency 
Says “Use Glue” 


Suppose one address label in a thousand comes off 
or gets blurred by the wet paste—that is just one too many. 
Glue holds labels on so they can’t come off, and it doesn’t 
soften them to pulp. 
This is one of the little uses of glue in an office which pre- 
vents that disastrous, costly, awkward accident which happens 
once in a thousand times. 


vy 


has business efficiency in every drop. It is as neat, quick, clean, con- 
venient as anything in your office equipment. 

The sealing pin prevents drying up and enables you to apply the 
tiniest drop just where you wish. What you stick stays stuck when 
you use Le Page’s Glue. Other adhesives bring risk. 


Get Two Tubes Today 


Send for Free Book, ‘‘Glueism,” and learn the possibilities in glue. 
101 uses for home and office. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 


We manufacture Glues (hard or liquid) in bulk for 
all industrial purposes. 


59 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


One for the Office 
One for Home 


Le Page’s Glue in air-tight bottles with 
new metal spreaders is the New Idea in 
glue. Have you seen this handy article? 


Library Slips with every 
Bottle and Tube. 


BECOME A 
NURSE 


“The value of the course 
cannot be overestimated. 
At first I earned $12.50 a 
week, but before I had 
studied six months I gained 
so much practical knowl- 
edge that I received $20 to 
$30 a week. I have almost 
doubled my earning power.” 
Mrs. Beatrice Reeve, Chautaugua 
Nurse, Vancouver, B.C. (Photo.) 


Start Right— Get a “Buckeye” 


A good start is a sure advantage in the poultry business. 
If you are a beginner, you need an incubator that is simple— 
and one that hatches strong, healthy chickens—the kind that 
grow into profit. The ‘‘Buckeye’’ hatches that kind of a chick 

Send for a copy of 

“How I Became a Nurse”’ 
and our Year Book explain- 
ing method: 248 pages with 
intensely interesting expe- 
riences by ourgraduates, who 
mastered the art of profes- 
sional nursing bythe C.S.N. 
home-study course. 
Thousands of our graduates, 
with and without previous ex- 
perience, are today earning $10 
to $25 a week. 


TENTH YEAR 
TheChautauqua School 


of Nursing 
305 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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from every hatchable egg. 
If you are an experienced poultryman you know how im- 
portant it is to put valuable eggs in an incubator that will not 


disappoint you. Don’t take chances—start right for the season 
of 1912. No other incubator has so many points of merit <s 
the ‘‘Buckeye.’’ On the market 21 years. Over 225,000 in 
successful operation, 

‘* Buckeye”? incubators are made in three sizes and are 
sold by more than 1,000 responsible dealers in every State in 
the Union, as low as $8.00. Be sure to see a *‘ Buckeye"’ 
before you buy an incubator. 

Send for our free book called ‘‘ Incubator Facts’? and learn 
how the chickens are hatched. Also learn all about our 5 years’ 
guarantee and the name of your nearest dealer. Write today. 

If you are selling Seeds, Poultry Supplies, 
Mr. Dealer Stock Foods, Farmand Garden Implements, 
Hardware or General Merchandise—you can sell Buckeye 
Incubators. Ask us about an exclusive agency for your city. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co., 567 Euclid Ave., Springfield ,Ohio 
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sold under a real guarantee. For hunters, 
fishermen, prospectors and engineers. 
Waterproof—hand-made throughout of 
best leathers tanned. Uppers of durable 
“‘Moose” Calf; ‘‘Rock Oak” handsewedsoles. 

Also, special shoes for Golf, Tennis, 
street and dress wear, that embody the 
extremes of comfort and durability. Made 
to measure for men and women. 


Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue No. 35 
or for Golf Shoe Catalogue No. 86. 


Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., Box “C,” Jamestown, N. Y 


Chicago Agts. 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, Inc., 
Wabash Ave. & Van Buren St. 


New York Agts. 
David T. Abercrombie Co. 
311 Broadway 
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1 Have a written contract with your archi- 
tect as to the amount of service he is to give 
you, the frequency of his inspections and 
the commission he is to receive, including a 
provision for changes, cuts, or unexpected 
increases in the cost. Your wife will prob- 
ably feel hampered by this restriction— 
until she has unwarily ordered changes in 
construction in the course of chats with 
architect or contractor, which will bring in 
a heavy bill of extras. } 

Then, when at last you have the detailed 
plans and the typewritten specifications 
before you, go over and over them with 
your wife and other members of the family. 
See whether all the closets she wants are 
included —all the shelves, laundry and dust 
chutes; whether the servants’ quarters, 
especially the sanitary arrangements, are 
adequate—service and cellar stairs properly 
placed; whether the passages from kitchen 
to dining room and kitchen to front door 
are planned for silent and quick service; 
whether there is sufficient storeroom; and 
whether the radiators and electric-light out- 
lets are well placed for use and for appear- 
ance. The specifications should be read 
principally to be sure of the inclusion of all 
necessary equipment, especially for kitchen 
and dining room. In these days of built-in 
refrigerators, specially designed screens, 
and so on, all these should be carefully 
scrutinized. 


Bidding for Buildings 


Now comes the great question of the fair 
estimate. I have tried to show the influ- 
ences leading contractors to bid too low for 
good work and the reasons why architects 
are not to be expected to be authoritative 
here. A method that is too seldom fol- 
lowed has always been productive of good 
results—that is, to get a disinterested 
estimate from a good consulting engineer 
who has experience in building. Then, 
when one bidder gives you a figure very 
much higher and another one very much 
lower, you will be justified in rejecting the 
second and using all pressure to bring the 
first down. Possibly the low bidder may be 
able to convince you of special circum- 
stances by which he is able to savemoney — 
such as, for instance, his intention to be his 
own foreman on the job; or his nearness to 
the seat of operations; or his chance to use 
certain workmen; or you may have outside 
testimony as to the sterling character of his 
work—but, except under such conditions, 
beware of the very low bidder. 

This counsel is especially to be followed 
in the case of one of the modern types 
of construction, which are not very well 
understood by contractors of the old school. 
Many of these have come to grief by put- 
ting in a low bid out of sheer ignorance of 
the costs of construction of concrete and its 
various combinations. Here, too, the risks 
of poor construction are greatest; for the 
contractor who has put in his bid in good 
faith but with inadequate knowledge, and 
finds his costs running up unduly, is more 
than human if he is not tempted to skimp 
cement or steel, or substitute poor tile or 
brick. 

The owner who wants a fireproof house 
in concrete or tile would do well always to 
consult an engineer on the cost of construc- 
tion, for these matters are not yet common 
knowledge in the building trades. 

The supposedly reliable and carefully in- 
vestigated contractor having been chosen 
and the work under way, the next care of 
the owner should be that there are no mis- 
understandings as to details. If materials 
are not up to standard he has a clear case, 
and can demand of the architect that he 
force the contractor to replace crumbling 
concrete or ill-matched hardwood flooring, 
for instance. 

_ A failure, however, to get just the shade 
in staining wood or tinting plaster, or just 
the texture of an artificially roughened 
plaster surface, or just the color on a con- 
crete wall, which the owner had in his 
mind’s eye, may occur with the best inten- 
tions on both sides. All such work should 


be based on small samples accepted by the 
owner, and every reasonable contractor 
will be glad to furnish them. 


November } 


Prices 
From Popular Prices 
e e e Z - 

What Millionaires A] 
Pay 

Lewis Union Suits are sold at 
popular prices, but they outlast 
the common kind by far. It’s 
because we pay more attention 

to the details of finish. Though 
they sell for as low as $1.00 and 

as high as $35.00 a suit, the fit 

of every suit is equally good. 
Only material and finish differ 

in proportion to price. One 
gets double the comfort and 
satisfaction from such suits as 


these. In the long run it’s 
economy. 


We have made union 
suits for 
forty 
years. 


LEWIS | 


Elastic-Knit 


maker that we know spe 
so much time on each sj 
The results show in 


Look for this 
Trademark 


pleteness of finish. 
a5 The fact that the L 
Union Suits are sold by the stores that a 
peal to the highest class trade is an unf 
guarantee of their value. - * 

Ask your dealer for Lewis Suits at $1 
Compare them with others and judge wi 
is better to buy. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 
Dept. S, Janesville, Wis. 
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Sh-h-h! 


There are plenty o 
nameless tooth- 
brushes at all sorts 
prices per gross. 

But the toothbrushes 
made of the finest, flexibl 


Siberian bristles are a 
named Brisco-Kleanwell. 


You can buy the un- 
named kinds at any old 
price and you don’t know 
is which. Wh 


brush with a pedigree 


Brisco-Kleanwell _ 
Toothbrush —@ 


Sold by accommodating sho] 


Alfred H. Smith Co. | 
38 W. 33d St., New York 


ell Brandt’s Newly Patented Automatic R 
Stropper. The invention that puts a perfect 
on any razor in 20 seconds. Works automatically. 
OLD style razors or SAFETY Blades. Makes one D 
last a year. Any one can use it. Guaranteed f life 


Sharpens 
and Keeps 
Sharp Any 
Razorinthe 
World, OLD 


Harry Bartow sold 40 stroppers 
in 18 hrs. 15 min, You can do 
as well. No selling experience nee 
It sells itself. Every man wants 
Style or Be the first in your locality, Writ 
SAFETY. prices, terms and territory. Be 4! 


A. BRANDT CUTLERY CO., 84 West Broadway, New York Git 
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BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


The fame of Winslow’s skates is international. 


In every country where 


skating is enjoyed you will find experts and amateurs enthusiastic for 
them. ‘Take a look at the feet of the hockey player, the racer, the 
figure skater, and at the feet of the rank and file at any skating carnival, 


and you'll find them shod with Winslow’s Skates. 


And no wonder! 


Winslow’s Skates are scientifically designed, built and finished—the grand success of a 
half-century’s experience. Made in the world’s largest skate factory. 


Winslow's Skates have diamond-hard runners of specially tempered steel, prepared by our 


original process. 


Winslow’s Skates, particularly hockey skates, are perfected through an exchange of ideas with 
celebrated Canadian manufacturers of hockey skates. 


Winslow's Skates are speedy —strong —sure-footed —handsome in design—and stay sharp 
longest. There are Winslow models for every class of skaters—each official. 


Winslow’s Skates are sold by leading dealers everywhere, where 
they can be thoroughly examined and compared. Catalogues free. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 


Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E, C.; PARIS, 64 Avenue 
de la Grande Armée; BERLIN; SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia; 
DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 


Winslow’s Roller Skates Are The Choice of Best Rinks 


Your Old 
Home New With 


The Modern Wall Lining 
You can have the walls and ceilings 
of all your rooms finished in modern 
style with beautiful panel effects, or plain, 
at small cost and without the mess and 
fuss of replastering. 


Compo-Board can be put on over the 
old plaster, or directly on the studding 
in new buildings. It is moisture proof, 
fire-resisting and sanitary. Impervious 
to cold and heat--keeps rooms warm in 
winter and cool in summer. Will not 
crumble, peel, sag or be marred by 
knocking furniture against it. It will 
outlast the building. 

Compo-Board is sold in strips 4 feet wide 


and 1 to 18 feet long by dealers in nearly every 
city aud town. Write for 


Sample and Booklet 
An actual piece of Compo-Board and full 


descriptive booklet telling of its many uses and 
advantages free upon request. 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co. 
4303 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A safe, sensible way out for the city 
._man. More profit for the actual farmer. 
Why not begin now to learn at home the 
latest improved methods of intensive and 
scientific agriculture? Splendid practical 
Courses, for old or young, for actual or 
Prospective farmers in General Farming, Truck, 
Fruit, Poultry, Bees, Flowers, Soils, Crops, Dairying, 
__ Greenhouse, Farm Management, Engineering, Live Stock, 
arm Bookkeeping, Dry Farming. Teacher’s Course, etc. 


| VALUABLE BOOKLET ABSOLUTELY FREE 


“How to Make the Farm Pay More” 

Only School in the world devoted exclusively to Teaching 
‘arming by Mail, Faculty of national experts from leading 
Aer. Colleges. Students the world over. Don't neglect longer 
fitting yourself for greater success in some line of farming. 

Vrite today for special low rate. (Which course interests you ?) 


AMERICAN FARMERS’ SCHOOL, 87 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn 
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Popcorn 


Crispettes 
Built This 


Big Business 


4 
j 


er 


This is a picture of my big confec- 
tionery store in Springfield, Ohio. 


The money I earned selling Popcorn 
Crispettes—a new, delicious confection— 
enabled me to establish it. 


My Popcorn Crispette Machine made 
me arich man. Other men who go at it 
as I did can make a lot of money. I am 
just a common, everyday sort of a fellow. No 
reason why I should do any better than you. 


Write me today. T’ll tell you how I built 
my big business. I’ll tell you just how I went 
about it — how you can do the same. 


If you follow instructions you should make more 
money this fall and winter than you ever dreamed of. 
Somewhere in your town there is a small store —a 
half-store, a little nook or even a store window — where 
you can set up your machine and make money. You can 
start at home if you wish. 


Every Time You Take in a Nickel 
You Make Almost Four Cents Profit 


You'll have a good thing all to yourself. I furnish a secret formula for mak- 
ing Crispettes; it’s different from anything else. So you escape competition. 
People buy and buy and buy Popcorn Crispettes because of the taste. They’re 
so different—so tasty and tempting, folks want more and more of them. 

In my literature I tell you all about them; about men who have made big 
money with the machine, and the men tell you how they did it. It’s very 
interesting reading. 

Making money isn’t nearly as hard asit seems. Half of success is in making 
the start—the other half is nerve, judgment and a good proposition. I have 
the proposition— you have the courage — nerve — judgment. Put the three 
together now and make money, as I did. At least investigate. Look into the 
proposition. Get my story, and the story of other men who are making money 
with a Long Popcorn Crispette Machine. Write today. 


W. Z. LONG, 390 High St., Springfield, Ohio 


b 
NN anxious to make 
a». lotsof money. 


I stand ready to help other men 
to make good; men who have 
usiness hopes; who are 


SAVE $35 


By sending us your order zoz-~ you will do so. 
And you are buying a typewriter that is the latest 
and des¢ writing machine sold. It has perfect touch, 
absolute alignment, quick action, back spacer, tab- 
ulator, ¢wo-color ribbon, universal key board, etc., 
and is fully guaranteed, ‘Yhe writing is visible at 
all times. It’s mighty easy to secure—just pay 


Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


We are sending out any number of type- 
writers FREE OF COST to people who 
ave earning them with very little effort. 
Their names will be sent upon request. 
If you will do us a small service, which we will 
explain, we will 


GIVE ONE AWAY 


For full particulars of this splendid offer just write 
us a letter and say: “Mail Your Free Offer.” 


Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Established 20 Years 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Get Our Catalog 


And save 20 to 40 per cent 


Our unusual facilities and plan of dealing di- 
rect enable us to sell gas and electric lighting 
fixtures of every kind at prices far below what 
you must pay elsewhere. In 

xs high artistic value and practical efficiency 

CLA RS it will be hard to duplicate our goods at 

ees . any price—save ina few of the 

ti Pook Yeoh ANN largest cities. Photographic 

gay f= has aM illustrations. Clear descrip- 

Getiasy) Sobers je osama, tions. Easy to select. 


SAMPSON ALLEN 


OB LIGHTING 
We save you money and guarantee safe de- 
f livery. Goods may be returned at our ex- 
: . _ pense if not satisfactory. 
SAMPSON & ALLEN 
Established 1891 
51 Exchange St. 
Lynn, Mass. 
The Elec- 
tric City 


No, 540—4 
lightelectric. 
Heavy base 
and _ shade. 
Height 24% 
in. Empire 
bronze fin- 
ish. 
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CHOCOLATE BAYOU 4 
BRAZORIA 
SWEENE ; 
BAY Cc 
FRANCITAS 


T. M. Lawrence, County 
Commissioner, Corpus Christi, 
bn: pan Re Texas, is a successful truck grower 
in the Gulf Coast Country of Texas 
and Louisiana. He makes a specialty 
of tomatoes, cabbage and onions. His 
tomatoes have yielded him as high as 
$750 an acre, and no matter what the 
weather, he always has a crop. 


* COLLEGEPORT 
PORT O'CONNOR 


RAYMONDVILLE 


UNGEN 
neeaniro 


Mr. Lawrence has done exceptionally well, but any man with ordinary intelli- 
gence can make a good living in the Gulf Coast Country of Texas and Louisiana, 


because he can market his crops out of season and get fancy prices for them. 
Better investigate this at once, don’t wait until someone else gets your job before you break away. 
Go down to the Gulf Coast Country and become your own boss. Lead a healthful out-door life 
on your own land and lay money away in the bank. 


Investigate This Wonderful Country 


The trip down there, via the Frisco, is worth the little cost of going. On the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month, round trip fares, via the Frisco Lines, to the Gulf Coast Country of Texas and Louisiana are 
very low, Chicago $37.50, St. Louis and Kansas City $32.50, Birmingham $37.50, New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge $20 or less. To many points the fare will be even less. 

The Frisco Lines operate splendid, electric lighted, all steel trains, daily, from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Birmingham and New Orleans. Every day of the year these trains carry through cars to the Gulf 
Coast Country, and on excursion days have through tourist sleepers. 


Three Splendid Books FREE 


One on the mid-coast country of Texas, one on the lower irrigated sections of the Rio Grande Valley, 
and one on Louisiana; all beautifully illustrated, showing scenes in actual colors. They describe the country 
and crops from one end to the other, giving examples of successes and personal 
statements by men who have gone there and made good. Write for your free copies 
today while you think of it. 


A. HILTON, General Passenger Agent, Frisco Lines 
1425 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Forarea/—clean | 
—keen—quick— 
slick safety shave, get 
=y an Ever-Ready— 


just like millions of other f 
right-thinking men have 
already done. Guaranteed 
the limit. Every blade a 
wonder. Twelve bladed 
outfhit—frame guaranteed ten 
years—handsomely cased— 
all for $1.00. Sold by most 
every Druggist, Hardware 
and general store in your 
town. Extra blades 10 for 
50 cents. 


American Safety Razor Co. ‘ey 
New York 


0 DAYS’ TRIAL of any violin or other stringed 


instrument. We pay all express charges if goods are 
not satisfactory to you. We now sell direct from our 
Chicago and European shops and give you the bene- 
fit of the middlemen’s profit. Time Payments if de- 
in, sired. Write for Valuable Violinists’ Catalog Free. 


-4Wn. E. Lewis & Son, Makers & Importers, 
y (Est. 1869) 225 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ern States, Write today for colored maps and information. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
29 Broadway, New York 
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S 
The germs that cause sore throat, tonsillitis, and 

many infectious disorders, gain entrance through 
the mouth. Guard against and prevent infection 
by the daily use of Dioxogen. It cleanses the 
teeth, mouth and throat; it destroys the germs, 
yet is absolutely harmless—even if swallowed. 
Dioxogen has a hundred uses —write for free trial 
bottle and booklet describing them. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 69 Front St., NewYork, N.Y. = 
ill 0 
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EVENING POST 


MODERN METHODS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


you into a corner; you didn’t rightly get 
a choice, I mean. Why, you were Just a 
kid! And it turned out a trap.” 

She gazed at him, a heavenly softness 
in the blue eyes, but that stupid modern 
knew too little of the immutable probabil- 
ities of her sex to expect mercy. He stared 
only at the floor. 

However, he had a good profile; and 
Annie was in earnest. She tried again. 

“Well, but Ned—didn’t you miss me at 
all?” 

“Now, don’t ery! Don’t cry! I never 
can stand it! And remember, anyhow, 
we’re down at the courthouse scrapping 
over your divorce!” 

“’Tisn’t mine!” said little Mrs. From- 
lich, laughing between odd tears. “And if 
you make me do all the talking, why I will. 
I’ve been—perfectly silly about you 
always. And lately! My! Ned, Ned, 
Ned, what business has a full-sized man got 
to let a greenhorn wife be a fool?” 

“T don’t know,” said he through his 
teeth. He took her by the shoulders and 
governed himself in order to read her 
mutinous, flushed face. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand,” he muttered. ‘‘There’s something 
IT don’t understand. It’s got to be reasoned 
out, this thing. Not—not patched up easy 
because you’re a woman. And I don’t 
under a 

“But I am,” said Annie, low. 

“Tt cuts no ice if you are.” But his 
breath came short. ‘‘Not this time. I’m 
not going to make a mistake again. I’ve 
got to decide. That kind of feeling isn’t — 
isn’t reason. I have to think for a future. 
I’m blamed if I can seem to reason us out. 
Seems as if I—can’t—understand.” 

“Don’t then, goose!” cried she furiously. 
And she slapped him open-handedly, un- 
romantically slapped him along cheek and 
jaw. 

It is a grand old specific for the sulks. 
Its reactions are prompt and sure. Skeptics 
may try it. The only reason that it does 
not get printed oftener is that men do most 
of our printing, and discriminate against 
the recipe not later than the galley proofs. 

“Of course,” Edward Fitzgibbon ad- 
mitted between hot kisses on hot cheeks 
and neck and chin that somehow cried to 
him for more and more because they were 
so common-strange, “‘I do. And I don’t and 
Ido. But we’ll—have to try it—whether 
orno. Try it again. Together.” 

“T’m not afraid,” said Annie, tightening 
her hold to draw the stooping figure even 
lower over her big chair. ‘‘Don’t matter 
whether it’s sensible or not. I don’t care, 
Ned.” 

“We don’t get along.” 

“But you like me,” she triumphed, ‘“‘as 
well as if we did.” 

“On that point,’ he whispered senti- 
mentally, ‘I certainly have to admit bats 
up under the eaves.” 

“And I’m the same way. Oh, you ean 
say I’m too young! But oh, you know very 
well how it seems to me. You feel how it 
feels. You do; because you’re mine! 
Why—why, Ned—Ned ——” 

“T know,” he said. ‘‘Hush, hush! At 
least I think I do, judging by a 

“T’m tired of hushing,” cried Annie, 
choking on a laughing sob. They clung 
together. 

_ “Shall Town up?” he inquired when the 
silence had grown heavy. 

“Yes. It'll do us both a peck of good.” 

“All right. But it’s a secret. You lis- 
tenclose.’’ Annie wasvery still. There were 
no more kisses. He bent and whispered. 

“There. That’s the exact truth. Does 

that do you?” 
_ “Only it makes me afraid I’m not worth 
it. But it’s what I wanted you to say, 
you darling dear! Just about ten times 
as much.” 

“Tt’s been true a long time, only some- 
way I daren’t tell you. You seemed such 
a kid. And a fellow isn’t apt to talk out.” 

“Why?” 

_ “Oh, I dunno. But you were just a sweet 
little girl kid.” 

““Q-o-oh!”’ crooned Annie with a great 
relief. ‘That all?” 

“Yes. Just about. I didn’t know a 
man’s wife understood.” His voice re- 
covered a casual, shaky bravado. ‘“P’raps 
I'll tell you other items, though, from time 
to time. Seems pretty good to get this 
much off my chest.” 
< ee can. I—TI like this kind of thing, 

ed. d ‘ 
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Suspender 
has many other virtues not in the 
ordinary suspenders—it doesn’t 
slip from the shoulders —it makes 
the trousers hang properly—it 
allows free play of the body —and 
there's still months of wear in the 
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fm md work the ‘* Whiz’’ is best. 
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: ine Fur Felt. Folds into 
compact roll without damaging. 

“shaped into Alpine or Telescope. Silk trim- 
s. Colors: Black, Steel Gray, Brown. Actual 
$2.00. Sent postpaid promptly on receipt of $1.00, 
and color wanted. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 
m This Jacket Keeps You Warm 


In All Weather 
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snag. Just the garment for 
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work out-of-doors in cold weather. 
Comfortable, durable. 
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ARCTIC JACKETS 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office 
Made of a closely woven, knitted fabric. 
Lined with thick gray wool fleece. Snap 
fasteners. Riveted pockets. Ask your 
dealer or sent postpaid on receiptof $2.35. 
JOHN H. PARKER CO., Dept. F 
25 James Street, Malden, Mass. 
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Extension University, Box 2358, Chicago, Il. 
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_ Simultaneously they sighed: The relief 
in each of those great exhalations needed 
no commentary. 

_ “Have you got a handkerchief?” Annie 
inquired in muffled tones. “I need one. 
No, don’t you move your hands; don’t you 
move one! I can get it, can’t I? Which 
pocket? That suit of clothes has eleven.” 

“T’ve got one of yours right there under 
your ear,” confessed Mr. Fromlich. ‘One 
night on the car lately—aw—well—you 
dropped it. That, and a kinda fancy dress- 
cap piece of goods.” 

_ ‘But you had on your old black that 
night!” 

“Did I? I wonder how I happen to have 
gianged the things then. Sure of the black 
suit?” 

“Who under the canopy was the queer 
man that time?” Annie inquired, disdain- 
ing the argument. 

“Oh, astiff. Nobody. I just thought he 
was sassy to you. I was feeling sore’s a 
boil, and it did me good to paste somebody.” 

_And because old Judge Fuld was so 
dilatory in coming into his chambers to 
settle the Fromlich alimony case the 
engineer had time to kiss his wife with his 
whole heart on his lips. 

“That marriage ceremony of you pious 
church people,” said the defendant to the 
plaintiff musingly, ‘‘is an awful back num- 
ber. Besides, it made me feel like a fool, 
sticking bolt upright in the parlor with my 
back to the people reciting it over. But 
I’m here to tell you now there’s something 
in it. It stands for something. Why, I 
could say the whole thing to you now, and 
mean it. Why is that?” 

_ Annie had no theory; the fact was the 
interesting thing. 

“Tt’s queer that lots of the newest 
writers think different. But probably they 
haven’t got the actual experience. They 
mightn’t be married—the Russian ones 
anyway. There are lots of things they 
don’t seem to know.” 

“Oh, my!” cried Annie suddenly. 
“There’s something you don’t know too! 
I forgot. I honestly forgot. I'll have to 
tell you.” 

“Allright. Anytime. You’reblushing.” 

“Oh, Ned!” 

‘Well, all right,” he responded, dense 
and tolerant. “Bills? Never mind. 
don’t care a hoot; serve me right, anyway, 
for the checks. This ice-cream-sociable 
waitress-cap didn’t swell the estimates 
much, by its size.’ He flipped on to the 
table a folded white bit from his pocket. 

There before her lay the muslin bit, a 
thread hanging, needle still in the fabric, 
lace on one edge. She uttered a soft cry. 

“Oh, in the street car! The careless 
niddynoddy I am! And you’ve been— 
carrying it round in your pocket four 
weeks? Honest, Ned?” 

“Why not?” He was back on the chair 
arm again, unshakably possessive. 

“Well,”’ said Annie softly, ‘‘for want of 
that I haven’t been able to finish a certain 
work. But here’s what it looks like. No, 
no, don’t peek; wait till I get it done.” 

One of the judge’s pencils traveled 
swiftly up and down the back of a sacred- 
looking folded document. A trick of line- 
drawing Annie had, and often in teasing 
jest she had kept Fromlich waiting to have 
a sentence finished till a sketch made the 
last word clear. é 

“Two bunches of tucks!”’ she exclaimed, 
throwing away the pencil and clinging 
wildly to him. ‘‘There, you can_look. 
And oh, my man, my man, my man, I hope 
you're pleased! What you found, this 
teeny piece, it’s the left sleeve. Because, 
far as I’m concerned, I’m just the happiest 
one alive. ‘You see it’ll be ours. Brand 
new, and strictly ours. Oh, Ned!” 

The little drawing stared up at the man: 
the clinging soft thing in his arms was so 
close her heartbeats echoed muffled in his 
ears between the pounding strokes of his 
own blood. He understood. Something 
primordial and up-welling stirred in the 
ultra-modern soul of Edward Fitzgibbon 
Fromlich. The stalest of the back-number 
processes of Nature suddenly became a 
future—became, in fact, the chief star-stuff 
of all the futures men can frame. Home, 
a child—what else makes the race? 

“Great God Almighty!” 

Whether it was a song, or prayer, or 
merely big rhythmic syllables, his tone had 
a passionate exultation; the feeling behind 
the verbal symbols Annie caught. “Oh, 
you do!” she cried, thrilling with rapture 
shared. ‘“There’s lots of time, of course. 
And I am the very happiest one alive! Do 
say I am!” 
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Buy this watch now 
and wear it alifetime 


Yes—and find it a mighty 
strong booster as you go up 
the ladder. You can’t over- 
value its assistance in forming 
“efficiency” habits. : 
A high-powered watch for 
high-power men. One that 
inspires confidence and as- 
sures punctuality. And as 
handsome as any man can 
ask for. The thinnest watch 
made in America with an 
enamel dial. 


Lord 
Elgin 


A perfected product of world- 
famous Elgin watchmaking. 
Built on tested specifications. 
15 and 17 jewels. Solid gold and 
25-year filled cases. 

Cased and adjusted at the factory. 
Prices range from $25 to $75. 
Well worth a thorough inspection 
at your jeweler’s. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 
“The Watchword is ELGIN’’ 


surprising durability. 
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in an electrical age, and like thousands 
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] on the subject, This book ‘‘Practical Elec- 
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Just as your name is identified 
with your personality, so the name 
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one and a third centuries. 
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An introduction to 


~ MEMORY 
the BASIS 


You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Send today for my free 
book ‘‘How to Remember’’— Faces, Names, 
Studies— Develops Will. Concentration, Self-Confi- 
dence, Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Aud’t’m Bldg., Chicago 


Write today! Here’s a big money-making proposition 
for the live man anywhere who is in earnest. For the 
right man with a little cash it’s the greatest, solidest kind 
of business opening, with quick returns, Drilled wells 
demanded everywhere. Many drillers’ time booked 
6 months ahead. Two South Dakota men made over 
$100,000 in ten years drilling wells. Write at once for 
128-page FREE illustrated book, Explains everything 
about the well-drilling business, (59) 


ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 1559 Chestnut St., Waterloo, Ia. 
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“1 Shall Never Paint Those Roofs! 


“TI shall simply leave them alone. 
It will not be necessary to spend a cent 
on them. 


39 


They are covered with 


those roofs will give faultless service with- 
out anybody giving a thought to them. 
This is the kind of roofing to have! The 
day of these smooth coated roofings that 
require a heavy coat of paint every year or 
two is past. They cost too much to main- 
tain. You can spend more money on the 
paint alone during the ten years than a 
new Amatite roof would cost. 

A free sample of Amatite Roofing and 
a booklet can be obtained on request by 
addressing the nearest office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Avery low-priced black paint—very tough and durable, Stands 
heat so well that it can be used on boilers. For wood or metal, 
ready roofings, fences, iron work, farm implements, tanks, etc. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St, Louis 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle 
Canadian Offices : Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St.John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. 


MATITE has a real mineral surface 
and therefore needs no painting. 

There have been other ready roofings 
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> $8,500 offered for one inven- 

Wa) tion. Book “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “Whatto Invent” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to patent 
Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 


Do you want a business? Here's one for you—Ten-Pinnett, the 
sensation of the times—an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
sized ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. A healthy, uplift- 
ing bowling game—a fun-producing exercise that old and young, rich 
and poor, go wild over when there’s a chance to play. Many owners 
of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a month on an 
original investment of $200.00, and no operating expenses other 
than rent. It's the game that pays for itself in a jiffy. You have 


Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 


You have sighed hundreds 
of times to be in business for 


ability. 
pense in Manufacturers’ Journals, 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Years 
983 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


_ Ls} 

° Get in touch with new ideas. You are 
Oil Salesmen! losing money every day you are not 
— handling our quick selling specialties, 
Aggressive, clean cut salesmen are doubling their former income 
with our line of Auto oils and Specialties, Tire-eze-No-Brush 
Varnish, Edson's Five Year Guaranteed House, Barn, Bridge and 


Roof Paints, etc. WARREN REFINING CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


yourself, Grasp the oppor- 
tunity—one without the re- 
sponsibilities of the everyday 
business man. Our pay-as-it- 
earns plan is the most above- 
board, original and liberal ever 


For 36 years we have been paying our customers the 
highest returns consistent with conservative methods. 
First mortgage loans of $200 and up which we 
can recommend after the most thorough personal 
investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 715. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


devised. Ifyou want that eager 
money in your locality send for 
our plan tonight—before some- 
one beats you to it. (43) 


Ten-Pinnett Company 
401 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Sleep on the 


Foster IDEAL Spring The cn eed 
s - eo ore tired youare, 
It's Hygienic and Healthful the greater will be your appre- “NE GENUINE 
= Pp ciation of a Foster IDEAL Spring 


Every person wants acomfortable bed. Some 
people, however, make a mistake in selecting 
thesprings. The springs perhaps are comfortable 
at first, but in time they sag or get out of shape 
- thus permitting rolling to the center and causing 
discomfort. Foster IDEAL Springs are always comfortable. 
Guaranteed for life and yet they don’t come back. ‘This is 
because they are scientifically constructed and made of the 
highest grade material. The Foster IDEAL Spring conforms to 
the body, maintaining it in a comfortable position. There is no 
sagging or rolling to the center even with people of unequal weight. 


Foster IDEAL Spring 


costs little more than the ordinary kind. 
holstered for wood or metal bedsteads. Take advantage of 
our Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. Money back if you are the 

2p least bit disappointed. Send us your dealer’s 
name and we will mail you our interestingbook- 
let, “Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.” 


Ask your dealer to show you IDEAL 
metal bedsteads and cribs, 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 


140 Broad St., Utica, N.Y. 
20 BuchananSt. and Broad- 
way, St, Louis, Mo. 


Made plain or up- 


Never Sleep on a Sagging Spring. 
Its Uncomfortable and Unhealthful. 
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He raised the hidden face and kissed it 
gently. ‘Bless your little heart! How do 
I know? A man only guesses. But I 
shouldn’t wonder Come on, let’s get 
away from here. I want to go home and 
talk it over in a house. Nobody lives in 
this place.” 

‘“‘Let’s,” sighed Annie happily. ‘Dear 
me, Ned, I am so glad to see you again and 
know you know!” 

The judge’s chamber was really darkish. 
Outside a city clock struck six. With sheer 
wonder and solicitude the man pulled back 
the heavy oak and leather chair and saw 
Annie get to her feet. He had an indescrib- 
able pang of relief when her first natural, 
customary motion was to set her hat straight 
and surreptitiously powder her nose. 

“T don’t lookso awful, do Il?’”’ Shesmiled 
upon him. ‘‘I did wish, for a minute or 
two when you first came in today, that 
you’d make friends with me while I was 
wearing my new lavender. It’s a dress 
you’d appreciate. Come along. We'll go 
up home for the present, of course, till we 
ean get set up for ourselves. It'll do. 
There'll be tea tonight for supper instead 
of your coffee, and mother’ll pour it. But 
I'll enjoy passing you the butter.” 

“You kid!” said the husband, laughing 
uncertainly. ‘“‘My word, you’re nothing 
but a sweet little girl kid, after all! You 
make me feel—feel a 

“That’s so nice!”’ decided Mrs, Fromlich. 


Success by System 


A who are looking for opportunity 
on a large scale may gain a valuable hint 
from the course followed by four young 
college men who were all fairly familiar 
with farming conditions in the South. They 
wished to go into a good-sized farming ven- 
ture. They sought for information from 
every available source, including the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Their attention 
was directed to the fact that, looking at the 
problem of supply and demand in a large 
way, there is room for thousands of acres 
of hay and alfalfa in the South near the 
great mulemarkets. This hint wasfollowed 
up by personal investigation. In North- 
western Mississippi these young men found 
a thousand acres of alfalfa land for sale at a 
reasonable price. The one thing that de- 
termined their purchase was the fact that a 
wideawake farmer in that locality, follow- 
ing modern methods, had produced eight 
tons of alfalfa to the acre and sold it for 
fifteen dollars a ton, delivered at the local 
railroad station. These young farmers are 
now on the highroad to prosperity —raising 
alfalfa, corn and hogs. 

Recently a wide observer of farming 
conditions remarked: 

“One of the best-neglected opportunities 
of which I know is the raising of horses in 
New England. Take the great potato 
country of Maine as an example. The po- 
tato farmers use field machinery and horses 
to almost the extent they are used on the 
prairies of lowa. By the exigencies of the 
crop rotation the potato farmer is obliged 
to have a certain portion of his land in 
clover. Part of this is turned under for the 
benefit of the soil, but most of it is har- 
vested. The farmer sends this hay to the 
market—and he buys Iowa horses at two 
hundred to three hundred dollars a head! 
He is seemingly blind to the fact that by 
using his hay to raise his own workhorses 
he would save not only horsebuyers’ profits 
and the commission men’s toll on the hay 
but the heavy transportation charges as 
well. Again, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of New England farmland 
admirably adapted to raising horses at a 
minimum of expense. I do not know where 
horses can be raised at a cheaper cost than 
on the hillside pastures of New England— 
and they have a splendid market right at 
their doors. 

“Why isn’t this being done today? Be- 
cause the farmers there are in a rut. You 
can travel through New England and at 
about every crossroads hear the farmers 
declaring that it doesn’t pay to raise horses. 
And in about every community where 
machine farming has secured a foothold 
and is driving out the little patches and 
the stone fences there is some progressive 
farmer who has paid five hundred dollars 
or more for a span of workhorses brought 
from the Middle West.” : 
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WILL MAIL ONE 
ADDRESS IN THEL 
STATES, UPON 
OF 35cIN COINORS 


FRED S. TOL 
BROCKTON, 


You can easily do it after 
our mail course in Higher Ac 
ing and Business Law. 
come an expert and your é 
quickly recognizes your g 
worth tohim. Our grad’ 
uniformly successful. 
Send today for prospect 
The International Accoun 
Society, Inc. 
3 Journal Bldg. Detro 


LADIES, MAKE MONE 
SELLING RICE — 


We want you to represent us and 
splendid income selling ‘‘Star Rice’’ 
pound sacks to your neighbors and fi 
Many are making immense 

Little effort is necessary. Previoi 
edge of the business is not essenti 
for full particulars and secure the 
your town. 4//ie E. Dickson, Pri 


- The Consumers Rice Co., Houston, 


Large List. Vaudeville 
Dialogs, Monologs, Hand | 
Drills, Operettas, etc. 

T.S. DENISON & CO., 


“hess 


coun Vie 


free. 
Gees Chicago, Ill. 


| 
] 


BILLIARD anv POOL 
TABLE | 


} On receipt of $1 DOWN we will 

ii] ship you any Table worth from $6 |} 
‘to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
| 


| 
ah i 


} Larger Tables for $25, $35, $45, 
$55, $75, etc., on easy terms. All }ff 
cues, balls, etc., free. | 


Become an Expert at Home 


The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD 
and POOL TABLE is a scientifically 
built Combination Table, adapted for the 

_most expert play. It may be set on your 

dining-room or library table, or mounted 

-onlegs or stand. When notin use it may 
be set aside out of the way. 


Stop Supporting the Public Pool Room 


You can become the absolute owner of 
Wj a handsome Burrowes Table with the 
_ i] money you spend each month for the use 
: of someone else’s table. 

; 

| 

a 

a 


= 


installment we will ship table. Play onit one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt we 
will refund your deposit. Write today for cata- 
logue fully describing all the Burrowes Tables, with 
|| prices, terms of payment, etc. 


} E.T.BURROWES CO.,805 CenterSt.,Portland, Me. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE—0n receipt of first 


Design No. 7014. Size, 18 x 22 inches, 


GIVEN! 


f 
Pillow Top and Back 


| This startling offer is made to introduce 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk in 
| every home in this country. Here is the newest 
} thing in the very popular conventional design for 
_ Pillow tops. It is of Russian Crash, the new material so 
i admirably adapted to fine color combinations in silk embroid- 
| ery. _On this great offer we give you an entire pillow outfit 
| PoSitively free. It includes the following: 
_ One Pillow Top, Russian Crash, size 18x22 inches, with de- 
Sign hand-tinted in color harmony; One Pillow Back; 
ie One Illustrated Easy Lesson, showing every stitch in this 
| design; One Copy New 1912 Premium Art Book, illustrat- 
h ing over 500 of the newest and most. beautiful designs in 
y 
| 


silk embroidery. 


Richardson’s Silk 


We make this great free offer to you to introduce to you 

: ichardson’s Grand Prize Wash Embroidery Silk. We 
Want you to know how beautifully you can do art embroidery 

| With our assistance. All we ask of you is that you send us 

5 30c in stamps or silver to cover the regular retail price of six 
skeing of Richardgon’s Grand Prize Wash Embroidery Silk 

; t0 Commence work with, and postage on package. 

t 


Send Now 


promptly, so that we can send you the entire pillow outfit 

_ Positively free. Send only 30¢ to cover cost of six skeins of 

Lal ichardson's Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to commence 

| Work with, and postage on entire outfit, and send us the 

_|Mame of your dealer. Do not wait; send today for this 
ve bargain—it will please you. 


- RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


05-9 W. Adams Street, Dept. 2358, Chicago 


You will want this exceptional offer, which 


we make for introductory purposes. Write 


SECURED OR OUR 
: FEE RETURNED 


e Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
_ to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
ms Wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


* VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


<a 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 

250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


THE SATURDAY 


ONSENSE 


Joy’s Epitaph 


N OLD-TIMER in the Dakotas and 
Montana, named Doctor Burleigh, 
among other things practiced law. 

A young lawyer named Joy opposed 
Burleigh in a case. It was a criminal case 
and Joy said something in his address to 
the jury about wanting for his epitaph the 
fact that he had successfully prosecuted 
the criminals of that vicinity. 

When he had finished Burleigh arose. 

“Your honor,’ he said, “our young 
friend who has just sat down said some- 
thing about his epitaph, the writing of 
which we all hope will be many years de- 
ferred; but when in the course of nature 
he does come to die, your honor and gentle- 
men of the jury, judging from his course 
in this case, his epitaph will be ‘Peace on 
earth and joy in hell!’”’ 


Optimistic Lincoln 


OCTOR BURLEIGH was one of the 

earliest settlers of Dakota and Mon- 
tana, and was a boyhood friend of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The doctor used to tell this 
Lincoln story on himself. 

When Lincoln was nominated Burleigh 
was in Minnesota on his way to a logging 
camp. He laughed at the thought of 
Lincoln running for President, and went 
into the woods. He stayed in the woods 
until the following summer; when he came 
out he found that Lincoln had not only 
been elected but inaugurated. 

Burleigh hurried to Washington and 
demanded a job. 

“What kind of a place do you want?” 
asked President Lincoln. 

“Any kind—where there’s not much 
work and big pay.” 

“Tm afraid,’”? smiled Lincoln, “that 
most of those jobs are gone. I’ll have my 
secretary look round and see what we can 
find for you. Come back tomorrow.” 

Burleigh went back. 

“Burleigh,” said President Lincoln, 
“there isn’t much left. The best thing I 
can offer you is the agency of the Yankton 
Sioux Indians. It pays fifteen hundred 
dollars a year.” 

“But, Abe,’ expostulated Burleigh, 
“a man can’t live on that salary! I’d 
either have to starve to death or rob the 
Government.” 

“‘Well, Burleigh,’ replied the President, 
‘‘vou’ll never starve to death!” 


That Chicago Readiness 


IMEON FORD, the New York hotel- 

keeper and after-dinner speaker, brought 
this one back from Europe. He says a 
Chicago man in London was invited to a 
ball where everybody except himself talked 
with an exceedingly broad a, as people will 
do in England—and Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The accent was puzzling to his 
Chicago ears, but the guest did his best. 

He danced a waltz with the wife of his 
host. The lady spoke with an especially 
broad accent and she ran somewhat to 
flesh. When they had finished the round of 
the floor she was panting in a repressed and 
well-bred way. 

“‘Shall we try another whirl?” inquired 
the Chicago man. 

“Not now,” she said; ‘I’m danced out.”’ 

“Oh, no,” said the Chicago man, “‘not 
darn stout—just nice and plump!” 


The Absolute Minimum 


APTAIN JOE FOWLER, now dead, 
was a famous Southern steamboat man 

of the old days. One afternoon, after he 
had reached the age of retirement, he was 
sitting on the wharf of a Tennessee River 
town when a boat landed and a Northern 
woman came ashore, carrying in her arms 
the first Mexican hairless dog that Cap’n 
Joe had ever seen. 

As the lady approached him he rose and 
made a low bow. ; 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” he said, 
“but is that your dog?” 

“Tt is,” she said. 

“Ts that the only dog you’ve got?” 

STt is,” 

“Madam,” said Cap’n Joe, ‘‘ain’t you 


| mighty near out of dog?”’ 
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Dealers who want, 
the best-selling, 
most satisfactory 
men’s union suit 
will send to us for 
samples of ‘‘White 
Cat’’Klosed-Krotch 
Union Suits before 
buying. 


There’s a good rea- 
son why this union 
suit sells easily and 
gives absolute satis- 
faction to the wearer. 


White Cat 


Klosed-Krotch 


(Trade Mark) 


Union Suit 


has the smooth, closed crotch of the old-style drawers com- 
bined with the advantages of a union suit. 


See the Klosed- Krotch (patented) shown in this illustration. 
It lets you know why men everywhere are picking the White 


knitted, 
Cat Klosed-Krotch union suit. 


The easy elastic union suit that affords absolute comfort. 


It will pay you, too, to wait until you see these goods. 
in your stock for this union suit that has*‘caught on’’ with men through- 


out the country. Write today for samples. 


COOPER UNDERWEAR CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


STOP FRETTING Over Your Xmas Presents 


() The most desirable, most suitable, and least 
expensive of all CORRECT GIFTS isa dainty 


== “LENOX” Combination Xmas Box 


Sent to any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR 
Contents of Box designed for MEN: 

(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘‘Lenox’’ 
Hose,choice Black, Tan, Navy, Gray, Value $1.00 

(2) Beautiful ‘‘Lenox'’ All Silk Flowing- 
End ‘‘ Four in Hand’’ Tie to match. Value 

(3) 1 pair of guaranteed quality Suspend- 
CXS \aenes ers See eee 0 oe Value 

ALL FOR ONEDOLLAR Total Value $1.75 

Contents of Box designed for WOMEN:. 

(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘‘ILenox’’ 
Satin Fin’d Lisle Hose, Black or Tan, Value $1.00 

(2) 3 beautiful corner embroidered Pure 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs of superior 
quality.... 


+50 


He) 
$1.75 
Don't forget to state the size and shades desired. 
Werefer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, or any bank in New 
York City. We need good Agents. 


LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept. 23, 5 W. 31st St., New York 


You're losing far more 
than $18 every year by 
being without the Ben- 
_ nett. This light, 


modern type- 
writer can 
be carried 
wherever 
4 you go-slip- 
ped into 
pocket or 
grip. It 
mM saves you 
stenographic charges —insures neat business-like letters, 
makes carbon of orders, does all that high priced machines do. 
LET US PROVE THIS. See the efficient work. Write 
for catalog and Special offer. Splendid chance for agents. 
Foreign Address: 75 Cannon St., London, E.C. 


C. L. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 


SALESMEN WANTED—2¢,, bende 2 NEW 

OFFICE SPECIALTY 
OF MERIT. Tento twenty dollars per day, if you are a hustler. 
No orders. Sells forcash. Only experienced salesmen need apply. 


SALES MANAGER, BOX 14, NEWTON, IOWA. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’S 


A quick lunch. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 


It is 


Leave a place 


The Kant-Klog 
Salt Shaker 


Clogging, dampness and dustin salt 
absolutely done away with, and a free 
flow ofsalt atall times assured. Patent 
applied for. Send check, money orcler 
orstamps;and remember, backcomes / 
your money if you are not satisfied 

Write for one of our illustrated 
catalogues, which will besentto you 
free. New Holiday 1911 edition. 

To Dealers!! We want the best 
store in every town to be our Agent. 
Write at once for particulars. Our 
novelties will prove great sellers. 


F. VORENBERG CO. 
16 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
The House of a Thousand Novelties. 


Made of Fine Crystal Bottle 
with Gennan Silver top, 50¢ 


At Factory 
50 in. long, 33 
in. wide, 4314 
in. high. Se- 
lected Oak, 
wax finish — 
(Golden, un- 
less otherwise 


Ask for 


ordered); has Office 

six large draw- Furniture 
ers, vertical file 

drawer, letter / Cataleg 
file, card drawer, & o. 228 


private compartment with door and lock, wood pigeon hole 
boxes, extension slide, brass sockets, etc. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., McCLURG BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


450 QUILT Sofa and Pincushion 
: _, DIAGRAMS 
12th Revised Edition. Many quaint, 
queer, curious, original; also crazy 
stitches; our Sup. Catalogue of latest fancy work 

designs and Perforated Patterns. All for 10c. 


LADIES’ ART CO., Block 13, St. Louis, Mo. 
Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


INE Avoid Imitations—Ask for “HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The New Application of an Old 


Principle : 


Regal “35” 5-Passenger “Underslung” Touring Car 


TO MAKE A BETTER AUTOMOBILE is, or should be, the ambition 
of every manufacturer. To that end experiments are constantly being 
conducted, designs created and thoroughly tested, improvements 
added from time to time often at the expense of thousands of dollars 
and long months of trial under every possible condition of service 
before embodied in the car for public appreciation. 


THAT IS WHY the automobile in its present form has been brought to 
such perfection, yet any expert will frankly tell you there are still many 
and great opportunities for improvements. It is a recognized law that 
the closer to perfection a thing attains, the clearer do we recognize its 
imperfections, This is supremely true of the motor car. 


BUT SOMETIMES the very simplicity of a problem defeats the skilled 
engineer. Often do we hear people say, when discussing a great inven- 
tion, “how simple, why was it not thought of before?”’ and right 
here, that is the point we wish to impress upon the reader. Why has 
the simple, safe, durable, well tried, old ‘‘Underslung”’ principle of 
construction not been adapted by automobile manufacturers before? 


THE ANSWER IS EASY. It was so simple, so old in practice. that 
its very superiority escaped them. There can be no other answer, 
because all swift moving, weight carrying vehicles, such as railroad, 
interurban trolley cars, etc., have been built the ‘‘underslung”’ way. 
The interior of a Pullman, traveling anywhere from 10 to 50 miles an 
hour, would be a very uncomfortable, unsafe place if the body of the 
car rested upon steel springs balanced upon axles, wouldn’t it? 


WE DO NOT MEAN TO INFER that automobiles built the ordinary 
way are unsafe or uncomfortable, but we do claim that the under- 
slung construction adds to the safety, the comfort, the riding quali- 
ties of a car, and not only adds these elements of pleasure and economy 
beyond argument (for they can be mathematically and concretely 
demonstrated) but adds also, an element of beauty that goes deeper 
than paint—most noticeable. 


THE MAN WHO IS ABOUT TO BUY an automobile, naturally desires 
the “advanced” car. The Regal “35” five-passenger ‘“ Underslung”’ 
Touring car is at least a year ahead in improved construction. It 
presents so many advantages for a moderate expenditure, as prices 
go to-day, that to see this car and to ride in it, is to buy it, because 
there are no present existing comparisons in competition with it.— 


WHY SHOULD THIS CAR BE YOUR CAR? Because the center of 
gravity is very much lower by reason of the frame being slung below 
the axles instead of balanced above them. Because this means “‘safety,”’ 
practically eliminating the terrible dangers of turning turtle and skid- 
ding. Because this means “ economy,”’ preventing destructive side lash 


on springs and tires, giving also a straight line drive—the maximum 
power from motor to rearaxle—saving gasoline. Because ‘“ Underslung”’ 
construction makes the springs shock-absorbing, adding to the life 
of the car. 


BECAUSE the motor and transmission are get-at-able, and being level, 
ensure a perfect lubrication. Because to ride in this beautiful “‘ Under- 
slung” car will give you a demonstration of what comfort really 
means—no side swaying—no weaving motion—always straight ahead, 
while the road clearance is as much as the ordinary type. Last and 
most urgent reason, because in 1912 and 1913 your Regal ‘‘ Underslung” 
will be up-to-date. 


THE CAR ITSELF will prove to you infinitely more than we can put in 
words. But recently it was the big surprise of all 1912 announce- 
ments. Over a thousand have already been sold and we will gladly 
refer you to any owner—anywhere. The remarkable advantages of 
the ‘‘Underslung’’ construction, the roominess, beauty, big power, 
speed, simplicity, care-free comfort and economy in upkeep, and above 
all, safety, places the Regal ‘‘35’’ Underslung Touring Car at the 
pinnacle of automobile values. Just try to equal it at $1400. 


SERVICE. Behind the Regal Car is the Regal Service. A chain of 
Regal Service warehouses, extending from coast to coast, placed at 
strategic points, is the Regal method of taking immediate and con- 
sistent care of buyers and owners of Regal Cars. Any Regal dealer 
wherever located can supply any model, any part at short notice 
through the nearest Regal warehouse. So, every Regal car is under 
direct factory supervision. The thousands of Regal owners are each 
and every one members of a great organization which exists for the 
specific purpose of rendering them not only efficient but instant service. 


THE REGAL “35” UNDERSLUNG TOURING CAR is furnished with 
Demountable Rims (one extra Demountable Rim included). It is 
the complete car. 


HERE ARE A FEW SPECIFICATIONS: Wheel Base, 118 inches—Tires, 
34x4in. Three speed and Reverse, Selective Sliding Nickel Steel gear 
transmission. Four cylinders (in pairs) 35 H. P. Motor. Bore 4% in., 
stroke 4% in. Dual ignition—with magneto. Transmission Hyatt 
Nickel Steel roller bearings. Standardequipment. Gas searchlights, etc. 


OTHER REGAL CARS. Regal ‘‘20’’ Underslung Roadster $900 (the 
car that created a furore). Regal ‘‘30” 5-passenger Touring Car (open 
body), $1000. Fore-door, $1050. Regal Demi-Tonneau, open and 
‘ore-door type, $1000 and $1050. Regal ‘‘20’’ Underslung Coupé, 
$1250 (the most talked-of car in the country). Regal dealers are 
everywhere. Visit one or write for descriptive booklet. 


& 
November 4,1: 


ho handle Regal cars are especially chosen f high dard of i i 
e Deal who g pecially chosen for a high standard of service. They are representative of 
EFS 211 that tends to upbuild a permanent and highly profitable business upon the foundation of service. 


Their interest in customers does not end with the sale of a car but begins wi i 
s ‘ Z with the purchase of a car. We are always lookin 
for the “Regal Standard” among dealers. Wire or write. : ; ; 


Regal Motor Car Company, muzts. Detroit, Michigan 


Zeer . 


000 Illustrations 


| An Enduring Masterpiece 


YT UST about the time when Abraham Lincoln 
_§ shouldered the awful burden of the Presidency of the 


| United States, a little Indiana boy wrote one day 
to the President of Harvard. He was a boy of the Lincoln type— 
thirsting for knowledge. He wanted to know if there was a world’s 
listory, trustworthy, not too bulky or expensive. The reply was 
hat no man had yet appeared with sufficient ambition, judgment, 
urage, patience and literary skill to construct a practical, useful, 
2 jable history of the world. “I'll be that man,” said the boy to 
himself. For 22 years he prepared himself thoroughly for this task. 
Por 17 years he toiled at it. The boy was John Clark Ridpath and 
| his History of the World is, in the opinion of every student and 
| Scholar, a masterpiece for all time. 


Heirs of All the Ages 


JE AMERICANS are literally “heirs of 


allthe ages, foremost inthe ranks of time.”’ Every 


good American should know the history of the 
vorld, for it is his history —the story of his ancestors. He cannot 
nderstand fully our laws, our social and political institutions, the 
ry language he speaks, without a comprehensive knowledge of the 
world’s history. Every red-blooded, intelligent, patriotic American 
owes Dr. Ridpath a debt of gratitude for placing this knowledge 
vithin his reach in so pleasing a form. Read the couponand use it. 


Knowledge That is Power 


NOWLEDGE is power —but not all knowl- 
edge. Only the knowledge that you can grasp, 


a assimilate and use is power. That's exactly what 
Dr. Ridpath had in mind when writing his monumental work. 
You might spend years and years in reading thousands of ‘‘dry-as- 
lust’’ volumes without attaining the usable, power-producing knowl- 
edge that this history will give you. It gives you a “working 

iowledge”’ of every time, from the dawn of civilization down to the 
present day. And this knowledge is acquired without effort—easily, 
lightfully. The coupon is interesting—read it. 


| sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. 
Wand Queen Elizabeth, engravings of Socrates, Caesar and Shakespeare and diagram of the Panama Canal to all who send the coupon, 


Never Again Such a Book Bargain as This! | 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work for immediate sale. 
| BRAND NEW, brought right down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. 


Know the World’s Heroes 
O MAN can be called educated whois igno- 


rant of history. Scraps of information about the 


great men of all times, the battles of the world, 
the struggles for freedom, the advance of civilization, do not con- 
stitute a knowledge of history. You must have a picture of the 
whole course of history — see clearly the relation of event to event — 
know the world’s heroes as intimately as your neighbors. Now 
there is not in all the libraries of all the world a set of books that 
will enable you to do this—easily, comprehensively and in a reason- 
able time — outside of Ridpath’s History of the World. Use the 
coupon — it will save you money. 


In 250,000 Homes 


IDPATH’S work will endure. His study 


of the world is absolutely free from bias, prejudice 


or hasty judgment. All sorts and conditions of 
men unite in praising it, from college presidents to the humble 
toiler, but the best testimonial of all is that in nearly a quarter of a 
million of American homes it is a source of inexhaustible pleasure 
and of real profit and instruction to young and old alike. In the past 
20 years nearly 250,000 sets have been sold at more than double our 
Special Price, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. More 
sets of Ridpath’s History have been sold than of any other set of 
books in the English language. The English-speaking world has en- 
dorsed Ridpath’s as the only History of the World worth having. 
The coupon will tell you how to secure it at less than damaged sets 


were ever sold. 


Complete History of Man 


HE history of man and his achievements— 
that is the scope of Ridpath’s grand labors. Every 


nation’s achievements are interestingly set forth. 
And the text is illustrated with such profusion of pictures of histor- 
ical scenes, portraits, maps, charts and genealogical diagrams as 
has never been brought to bear on the elucidation of historical 
matter in any previous work. In short, the work is of gigantic 
scope and completeness. The coupon offers a real opportunity. 


We offer these sets while they last to The Saturday Evening Post Readers. }j 
We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly and mail 


now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his widow derives her income from his History, and to print our price broadcast for the 
We will mail free a beautiful 46-page sample booklet—containing photogravures of Napoleon | 


The kind of | 
books that 


Lincoln 
longed for. 


|Ridpath’ 
| History of 


the World| 


The sets are 


Mail Coupon Today. 


Like a Great Panorama 
R. RIDPATH was not merely a great his- 


torical scholar. He was an incomparable teller of 

stories. His style is clear and simple, yet glows 
with the fervency of the orator. He puts life in the dry bones of the 
past. The great events of history pass before you in a series of 
living pictures. The great names of history—Alexander, Caesar, 


Napoleon, Bismarck, Washington —are names no longer: 
they are men, moving, breathing, pulsating. Don't fail to 
send us the coupon. 


46-page Booklet Free 


and easy terms and beautiful 

46-page booklet without any 
obligation on your part whatever. 
After examining the sample pages we 
will then, if you desire, be pleased to 
ship the complete set subject to 
your approval with no more 
obligation than though you 
asked to look at a volume in 
a bookstore, and you can then 
determine in your own home 
whether or not you wish 
to buy. This coupon 
offers you a rare op- 
portunity to learn all 
about our offer on 
this history at 
a tremendous 
saving in 
cost. 


Mail 


Coupon 


NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 


H. E. SEVER, President 


140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please mail without cost to me, your 
46-page sample booklet of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the World, containing photogravures 
of Napoleon and Queen Elizabeth, engravings 
of Socrates, Caesar and Shakespeare, diagram of 
Panama Canal, and write me full particulars of your 
special offer to The Saturday Evening Post readers. 


ADDRESS. 


No letter necessary. Just write name and address and mail, 


NN 
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9” 


WHY NOT NOW 


“EVENTUALLY 


HE SATURDAY 
POST 


Franklin 


INOV. 11, 1911 cts. THE COPY 


ORE THAN A MILLION AND THREE-QUARTERS CIRCULATION WEEKLY 


Send 

cataloo 
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| THe SarurDAy 
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WINTON 


Three Great Ob 


N COMING from obscurity to first place 

among high-grade cars, the Six-cylinder car 
overcame three great obstacles :— 

1—Lack of demand. Car buyers knew little 
or nothing about Six superiority, and had to be 
first informed and then convinced. 

2—Makers of fours vigorously opposed Sixes, 
and worked strenuously to disprove and defeat 
the Six in the minds of buyers. 

3—Makers who produced both fours and sixes, 
side by side, created the impression that one type 
was as good as the other, and this wet blanket 
influence proved a detriment to Six progress. 

That the Six has triumphed over these obstacles 1s 
the best evidence of its merit and of tts right to the 
leadership it holds. 


stacles Overcome 


OWEVER, Six leadership does zo¢ mean the 
leadership of sixes indiscriminately. 
Fach make and model of sixes needs to be 
proved, individually. | 
Accordingly, it is worth knowing that the Winton 
Six established its individual right to leadership 
by winning the fight for Six supremacy absolutely 
single-handed. 


It was the Winton Six that proved that Sixes 


could be superior to all other types, thereby 
converting many makers of fours into makers 
of sixes, and changing the trend of high-grade 
demand into the Six channel. 

The Winton Six alone overcame the three big 
obstacles and exhaustively demonstrated tts individual 
superiority. 


This Car is Free From Experimental Risks 


HE Winton Six of today is the same car we have been making for four years, in which time it has not required a single 


radical change in design or construction. The Winton Six holds the world’s lowest sworn repair expense record of 
43 cents per 1000 miles, and it is as beautiful and delightful as it is economical. 


The Winton Six sells at $3000. 


To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


That’s a big money advantage in your 
favor, just as its proved dependability and its total freedom from ex- 
perimental features are an assurance of your satisfaction in its use. 
‘The Winton Six has a 48 H. P. se/&cranking motor, electric 
dash and tail lights, multiple-disc clutch and four-speed 
transmission running on ball bearings, 130 inch wheel 
base, Booth Demountable rims, 36 x 4% inch tires 
all around, and a luxuriously comfortable body 
having /our doors with operating levers zside. 


Shall we send you a catalog? 
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f\N A CERTAIN June even- 

_}t ing, not so far in the past, 
the clocks in a certain 
Ohio city suddenly struck 
ve. Not too suddenly however. 
ach clock, as is the nature of 
ocks, took its time about it. 
uite a time, in fact. At any rate, 
< or seven minutes before the 
ur the first prematurely sprang 
s news, while the last, a lazy, 
liberate affair, stolidly waited 
il all the rest had finished and 
en clanged sulkily. 

Very human of the clocks—I 
y, rather a bit like men. Some 
sat it to their jobs, others get on 
em promptly: to the dot, while 
third sort, forever tardy, need 
| in their works and constant 
gulation. 

Boom!—count one, then add 
ur. F-i-v-e by the town clocks— 
3! and I have yet to mention 
ie whistles! 

They were a thousand and 
me more. No industry was 
ithout its pipe. One was on each 
id every mill and machine shop, 
1 each and every foundry, fac- 
Ty, power house and pumping 
ant. On the big blast furnaces 
ywn by the lake there were 
veral, a dozen, half a hundred 
aybe. Moreover, each was of a 
ze proportionate to the size of 
e particular industry that sup- 
ted it. Over among the tanks 
id pots of the Standard Oil 
‘orks they turned loose a brass 
an-pipe as big and fat as a nail- 
g, a thing with the voice of a 
‘agon of Wantley. For a full 
inute this screamer whooped 
id blatted stridently, tearing into tatters what remained of the vesper silence. 

Noise? You may make up your mind it was noise! Not even by italics and 
clamation points can I ever emphasize the fact. Because noise means bustle, and 
is was a busy, bustling town! 

Among these clocks and whistles there was one timepiece that far and away led all 
le others in impulsiveness. It was an office clock, an eight-day clock that for years had 
oked down upon the desks, the inkwells and the ledgers from the wall space above the 
or of the fireproof vault. A staid, orderly clock you’d have called it—a respectable, 
ber affair. Truth spoke roundly out of that round, bland face; there was a strict 
briety even in the way it ticked—or, let us say, it clucked. Tick tock! tick tock!— 
ver hasty, never eager; in no case ever impulsive. Hach tick it tocked was, in fact, 
actly as if some benevolent old gentleman uttered something mild—“‘Hmph! bless 

soul!” or ‘‘ Well, well, now I never!” How long it had hung there none in the office 
lew, not even Mr. Driggs, the head bookkeeper, and he himself had been with the 
fice since Heaven only knows when. ’ 
Coal—soft coal—made up the firm’s business; they dealt in it by the carload, in 
ains and in steamer cargoes. However, as Mr. Driggs could have told you, it was a 
ade far from being as soft as its name implies. Instead, toil, often drudgery, was 
volved—a continuous grueling grind. The bookkeeper looked tired and wan. Frost 

id touched his hair whitely at the temples, there were deep lines about his eyes, and 
shoulders stooped unhealthily. All his life Mr. Driggs had worked—no, slaved! and 
iw, past middle age, he had arrived only at that point reached by some millions of 


*“You Want More Money, Don’t 
You—Another Raise?’’ 


her tired fellows when they arrive at middle age. However, it was through no fault’ 


his, for day in and day out, every day for years, Mr. Driggs had devoted to his, 
ployers all his loyalty, nearly all his strength, and with these a very great deal of 
jtience. Nevertheless, in a few more years now—say, eight or so—or five, perhaps— 
i that matter, maybe less—well, pretty soon, anyway—a new man, one just verging on 
dle age and not too wan and overworked, too mussed and tired and listless, this 

ow, I say, would quietly shove aside Mr. Driggs fronr his place at the slanting 
desk and fittingly would step into Mr. Driggs’ shoes. Then the worn-out, 
queezed, silenced Mr. Driggs would retire to a little farm somewhere out on the 
e, there to grow beans and spinach, and there to try and forget how long and 
1a man may moil and sweat and labor in this world without drawing a prize in 
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any package. Beans and _ spin- 
ach—garden truck! Yes, and no 
doubt in his past, buried youth 
Mr. Driggs had confidently looked 
forward to a finale of blooming 
orchids. Vale! Te salutamus, old 
sport! Out on your farm, I dare 
say you wonder whether it has all 
been worth it, and whether, if you 
had your life to live over again, 
you would ever . . . 

“Why, God bless my soul!” 
suddenly exclaimed the book- 
keeper. 

It was not without a cause. 
Over his head the clock, giving 
first a preliminary creak and rattle, 
now whirred a bit, then after a 
moment’s impressive pause pon- 
derously struck the hour. 

**Well, well, who’d have 
thought it!” chirped Mr. Driggs 
in surprise. 

The remark involved nothing 
against the clock. For years each 
and every day at five Mr. Driggs 
had uttered the selfsame observa- 
tion, likewise always in astonish- 
ment. It was a habit, nothing 
more. Indeed, he would as soon 
have thought to catch himself 
misstating facts and figures as he 
would to nab the clock in a fib. 
Together they were equally ancient 
and honorable; each, like Cesar’s 
wife, would not have lied even for 
Ceesar. 

However, in this case the clock 
had not only fibbed, but had fibbed 
outrageously. In brief, at the 
moment it struck almost a half- 
hour—twenty-eight minutes, 
to be exact—was still wanting 
to five. 

A good reason though! Indirectly the clock’s momentary fall from grace lay in the 
fact that it was a Saturday; more directly it was attributable to the shameless activity 
of one of the younger clerks. 

A fact! Quite surprising, of course; nevertheless, as true! Two hours before, or at 
a moment when Mr. Driggs wasimmerged temporarily inside the office vault, this clerk 
had first climbed nimbly upon a chair, then as dextrously had turned the hands ahead. 
By this means, and blandly indifferent to the business morals involved, the youth in 
question had gained for himself a little extra precious liberty. This he would spend 
happily, guiltlessly, out at Lakeside Park, there to wander in the gloaming, his head 
filled with thoughts of nothing at all in particular, while at the same time he sipped nut 
sundaes, took a whirl in the roller-coaster or the bump-the-bumps, or, more delicious 
than all, while he and a “sutt’n party”’ with whom he was “‘keepin’ comp’ny”’ sat upon 
a secluded bench and held hands in sweet distraction. But now exit!—for outside this 
brief episode of the office clock the clerk and his lady friend have no place within these 
pages. 

After all, all work and no play is no sort of a whetstone for the wits of any Jack. 
Elsewhere the day was a half-holiday—not here however; and over in another corner 
of the office sat a second young man, also a clerk, who too had ideas upon the subject. 
In age thirty-two or thereabouts, his appearance included the successive items of medium 
good looks, medium stature, blue eyes, brown hair and an expression of fair-to-middling 
intelligence. A highly average, ordinary, entirely medium young person you would have 
called him, and so he was without doubt. Just now the blue eyes, framed behind a pair 
of spectacles, were fixed intently on a sheaf of yellow tissue sheets stacked before 
him on his desk. On the top sheet one read the legend, “Str. Winnie Grousmuller, 
Escanaba, Mich.,”” under which there ran off into seeming infinity a succession of 
cabalistie letters and numerals, as for example: ‘“‘P.R.R. 153956—100,000,” ‘““P.R.R. 
233802—80,000,” “P.L. 736859—110,000,” ‘““P.R.R. 257684—70,000,” and so forth. 

In brief, each sign and numeral, the integrals of this involved abracadabra, stood for 
a railroad car and its contents of Pittsburgh bituminous coal. In the aggregate some 
one hundred and eighty-odd cars, they formed the cargo of the aforesaid Winnie 
Grousmuller. To check each carload in turn, then to add up the sum total of their tons 
was the work that engrossed the brown-haired, blue-eyed clerk. It was a highly 
intellectual pursuit. In its stimulus an inspiriting mental recreation, the task compared 
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favorably with other well-known brain indulgences: pick- 
ing hemp, for instance, or cracking refractory roadrock. 
However, one must not overlook its variety—certainly 
not! After the cars—the cargo—of the Winnie Grousmuller 
came the cars—the cargoes—of the whaleback Sampson, 
the barge Lucy Halloran, steamer Osceola, schooner Hiram 
Bloodgood, and so on, and so on. Variety, eh? Oh, yes, 
indeed! Each sheet in that sheaf of yellow tissue sheets 
stood for a ship; bunched together they represented a 
regular Homeric catalog of ships. It had been a busy 
day at the coal docks—there were steamers and barges, 
whalebacks and schooners to burn. The yourg man 
looked at the clock, then he looked at the yellow tissue 
manifests. Afterward he grunted a grunt that was a toss- 
up between a grumble and a groan. Pushing back his 
chair, he slung down his pencil, ran a moist hand through 
his hair and now treated himself to the indulgence of a sigh. 

Not only do I know all this expressly, particularly, 
I know also the reason why. A good reason too. 

I myself was that young man. 

Mr. Driggs was paring an apple. Why bookkeepers 
always have an apple on their desks or in the drawer 
I cannot say. Possibly it gives them something to think 
about. Anyway, always at the hour of five Mr. Driggs first 
put his ledger and journal in the vault, locked the black 
japanned-tin petty cash-box in the safe, then with his 
sharp-edged ink-eraser attacked the daily pippin. It was 
a task that required care and skill together. This was 
owing to the fact that often during the day in moments 
of abstraction Mr. Driggs dipped his pen into the apple 
rather than into the inkwell. Accordingly he must now 
excavate and tunnel to remove these several blemishes. 
Leaning over the waste-paper basket he pared and probed 
deliberately. Presently he spoke: 

“Finished yet?” 

Obviously the remark was meant for me, though it as 
well might have been for the scrap-basket, since it was into 
this that Mr. Driggs had directed it. However, he and [ 
were alone now, the other clerk having, so to speak, seized 
time by the forelock and skipped. Out in the hallway he 
could already be heard hallooing to the elevator boy: 
“Hi, there! Buck up, you sleepyhead!”’ 

I said “‘No.” Somewhat ironically I referred him to my 
desk—to the fact that there Ossa still remained piled on 
Pelion. 

As before Mr. Driggs again spoke hollowly into the 
scrap-basket. 

“Five o'clock, Agnew—time to quit!” 

So far as it concerned me it was neither five nor yet 
the hour to quit. I, in faet, remarked so impressively 
with bitterness. “Eh, what?’ popped out Mr. Driggs. 
Thereat wonder dawned in his eye, and swinging hastily 
to the clock he at the same time snatched out his watch. 
Upon this a second exclamation left him, one that now 
was almost startling. 

“Why, God bless my soul!” cried Mr. Driggs, dismayed. 

I dare say it all sounds farcical enough. There was, 
however, in Mr. Driggs’ manner no hint either of farce 
or any other sort of merriment. He looked ruffled and 
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worried—downright guilty, you’d say, as if indeed 
he had been caught red-handed in something really 
shameful. Plainly, had Mr. Driggs been trapped 
dead in the act of dipping into his employers’ cash- 
box he could not have seemed more conscious, more 
shamed and overwrought. 

And why? 

Why, because carelessly, unwarrantably, Mr. 
Driggs had for the first time in many years quit — 
knocked off—slid his job before the whistle blew! 
He had stolen, or he was innocently about to steal, 
close to a full half-hour of his employers’ precious 
time! 

Ye gods and little fishes! 

They say that the devil finds work for idle hands— 
sure he does! I had mine shoved in my pockets just 
then, but that’s no matter. Not only was I idle, 
but inside me a devil was at work. It was the 
devil of discontent. It had been there now for 
many days. 

Poor old Driggs! Dropping his apple, he scuffled — 
or I should say rather he serambled—back inside the 
vault. Emerging presently, I saw that he bore with 
him one of his fat canvas-covered tomes, the day- 
book, which he flopped down upon his desk, then 
flung open witha hurried hand. Across the ground- 
glass front of a door to the inner offices the shadow 
of a man’s figure moved momentarily; it was Mr. 
Bloodgood, the senior partner, making ready to depart; 
and with one eye upon the door the bookkeeper 
fumbled for a pencil. Till he had found it he still 
watched, silently covert and furtive; and then, with 
shoulders by habit drooping awkwardly into their 
old familiar posture of weakness and weariedness— 
the telltale of his nearing decrepitude—Mr. Driggs 
sprawled himself upon the journal’s pages. He 
worked! Again—now red to the ears, as I could see— 
again Mr. Driggs plunged back into the midst of his 
lifelong task. Guiltily and with shame, in penance and 
with pain, he set forth to scourge himself with an extra 
hour’s labor of casting out the nines! 

Ye gods again! Once more the little fishes! I stared at 
Driggs agape. I, too, was a hired man; like him, was I 
doomed likewise to become in my old age a drudge, a 
slave, Atlas and Sisyphus in one? Well, if that was the 
case . But just then something snapped inside me. 

I don’t know what it was. All I do know is that at this 
precise, particular moment the something in me snapped, 
cracked, flew apart in flinders. Possibly it may have been 
hope. It may as well have been my loyalty—that, or, to 
put it in another way, the doglike fealty of the clerk class 
that had led me, along with all the rest, to go on striving 
not for myself, but for others. I hated the hot, stuffy office. 
Especially I hated the office clock, it and its bland, smug, 
round and shiny face—its lazy, complacent clucking, that 
and the swing of its heavy, deliberate pendulum. It was 
like a wagging finger warning and admonishing. “Tick 
tock! work hard! that’s the way to get there! Tick tock! 
hard work—be patient, loyal, earnest!” 

It wasn’t only the beastly clock that had said it. 
There were others—my employers, in brief. “Ahem! 
Rome was not built in a day, my boy—no, of course 
not! Certainly not!’’ After this pet speech of his 
Mr. Bloodgood, the head partner, would puff out 
his cheeks, purse his lips and try hard to look as 
important as he felt. ‘Rewards come slowly in 
commercial life—yes, yes, to be sure! Why, I 
myself—ahem!” Mr. Bloodgood would add as he 
again pompously cleared his throat. ‘Now I myself 
was forty-five before [ ——” 

If you’ve ever had a fussy,. bombastic, self- 
important old boy for an employer you can well 
imagine the rest of it. Yet for all his egotism old 
Bloodgood meant to be kindly. About him in his 
dealing with the office staff there was something 
paternal, patriarchal. An Abraham without either 
whiskers or wisdom, I’d call him—a well-meaning 
old party who in his speech ever affected the benevo- 
lent. “Be patient, my lad, loyal and patient—that’s 
the way to get on. Now I—I myself now a 
' Ousley, the junior, somewhat differently expressed 
it. “You do your work,” said Mr. Ousley in his 
curt, crisp tones, “and if you show yourself able 
and alert you’ll have a chance here. If you don’t 
though Well, that’s all there is to it,” added 
Ousley bluntly, not to say grimly, chopping off his 
words. 

Frankly I'd heard him say it only once—on the 
day I took the place. Afterward the junior partner 


was he more loquacious with any of the dozen other 
clerks. 

; Sometimes, though, I thought I noted a difference 
in his dealings with the superannuated Driggs. 
Then, or as I fancied anyway, a hint of mildness 
crept into his tone—a manner of soft and quiet, 
dignified, friendly deference. It wasas if some high 


captain of a corps paused on the battlefield to salute. 


rarely addressed me except to give an order. Nor. 


November 
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a warworn, wearied veteran. For this I respected Ou 
yet even so I doubt if at any stage I was ready to ru| 
for him the bright jewel of my liking, the gem of m) 
liking. 1 
To the moment, indeed, I recall how instead—and / 
what a vigor of hearty, youthful cocksuredness i 
too!—I disdained the junior partner. He, too, was 
in age not above ten years my senior, and it was, 
say, his youthfulness coupled to his authority tha 
irked and fretted me. It rankled that I must take 
wage from him; that I was, in fact, the paid servitor| 
man who, in years at any rate, was so little my supt 
Again, the reality that I must take my wage from mt 
fl 


was in itself bad enough; to take it from one that inr} 
ways I held to be my inferior was galling. Exactly} 
looked down on Mr. Ousley. I was a college man; he) 
not—and I begin to suspect, too, that more than on 
out of the college class has so regarded his supel| 
Besides, I had antecedents—a name, traditions—fa! 
traditions—all that sort of thing—as, for instanc| 
grandfather safely and reputably filed for reference.) 
brief, my grandfather had once almost become gov 
of our state. And had Ousley such traditions? If ne 
I was sure I’d never heard him brag of them. He : 
instead, entirely self-made, a man who by the bootsi! 
of his own wit and effort had raised himself out of the’) 
humble of ordinary beginnings. | 

However, about Ousley was one thing I somehow 1) 
seemed able to remember, while about myself was ant) 
thing I never seemed able to forget. The first was th 
Ousley had started life as chore-boy in a Cincinnati | 
and-premium tea store, now both Dun’s and Bradstt 
were unanimous in declaring him AA1l. This, as I si 
always overlooked; the other fact, one that I never 
was that if I was today a clerk, a hired man, o 
family had been wealthy. 

In America, so you hear, a family’s fortunes run 1 
generations from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves; and > 
was a living exemplar of the rule. It was the chief! 
most vivid of my traditions. Constantly my wits m 
upon the remembrance. I was a clerk, you know; and; 
clerk, of course, it was only natural that my wits shou | 
gathering shoddy wool like this. | 

Let me be brief now. It was my grandfather’s 
I dreamed about; he had made it and my father 
it—or, at any rate, he had somehow let slip througlt 
fingers the share handed down to him. Of course 
of my ancestor’s fabled wealth had been lost. 
remained. Little good it had done me though; 
was my Uncle Jessup’s share, and between us y 

I omit this for the present. That is, I prefer to say 1 
ing at the moment of my uncle and his wealth. L 
though, you’ll hear some echo of my Uncle Jessup’s 
ings—something concerning himself and his activi 
wealth and his ways of life and living. W 

’ As for myself, the story is this, this only: I, of the 
generation, had indeed fallen into the predestine 
sleeve class. For eight years hand-running here | 
been toiling at the treadmill, a hired man slaving v 
coat off. 


ht years of toil, of drudgery!—or so I thought —of 
trotting here and there at the beck and call of 
This was my life, I told myself—oh, yes! and 
had TI got to show for it? 
, I knew—or, that is, I thought I knew. And to 
the sum totai, moreover, of what I thought it had 
ght me seemed an effort as easy as it was unflattering. 
em, my wages—viz.: thirty-five dollars a week. 
guldn’t think of any ditto. I had my wages only— 
ny wages, I said. Other items, of course, existed; but 
ny jaundiced eye they belonged on the debit rather than 
1 the credit side. However, life is all bookkeeping any- 
ay. You can cook'up your books to make whatever show- 
u wish. Somehow, though, it never dawned on me to 
ok the books to my advantage. No, I should say not— 
scause had I done so I might perhaps have struck a 
fferent trial balance! 
tem, one home. Post this, if you please, over on the 
r’s credit side. It was a five-room, thirty-dollar flat 
the end of the West Side trolley line. Post also on 
ledger’ s same side its plain but comfortable, substan- 
furnishings. One more item now. It is an item that 
yen was foremost in my mind; though, to be sure, I had 
aa learn its actual rather than its mere book value. 
, if you please also, I will post where it shows out 
ently, the most prominent of my possessions either 
en or now. 
Ttem, one—only—wife. 
wife? Oh, yes; I had a wife! Like any other clerk, 
r that matter, I, too, had given a hostage to fortune! 
m ! 
\t last now it was five—veritably five o’clock. Outside 
city bells clanged authority for the fact; the whistles, 
io, had begun to blat and screech. Shrugged down in 
chair I sat with outsprawled heels, both hands thrust 
in my pockets, and let my eyes 
more cruise back to Driggs. 
fe still hung there, his shoulders 
*hed over the pages of the day-book. 
t the noise, the bustling clamor 
histles and the bells, I saw him 
riefly at the clock. Then again 
weary eyes drifted back to the 
s columned figures, to them and 
endless labor of totting’ up their 
is. Lord! Well, I at any rate was 
hom slave, ashackled drudge, what 
ough indeed I might be one of 
dgood & Ousley’s hired men. 
if he saw fit, might plug away 
or till he was turned out to 
let’s say, to his predestined 
nd spinach. As for myself 
oo stood upon my desk. Its 
ace there, I might say, was a little 
‘of importance—my importance. 
ever one of us clerks arrived at the 
gnity of thirty-five dollars a week 
od & Ousley at once saw to it 
us desk was so equipped. Usually 
clerk was highly flattered. He was, 
as puffed up about it as some 
aid man stenographer might be 
up when, in lieu of a raise in 
e gets his name on the firm’s 
heads as ‘“‘secretary.” However, 
- just to say that Bloodgood & 
had no intent either to flatter or 
nus. The telephone was there 
ve time—Bloodgood & Ousley’s 
2. Ousley, I may add, kept always 
istrict eye on every penny. 
ever mind about that now. Just at 
ioment the telephone rang, and 
‘inthe act of slamming down 
-top of my desk I stopped and 
; - the receiver. 


me 


man’s voice came trilling over 
It was in its tone soft and 
ained, a cultivated voice. Jennie, my wife, was 
“Ts that you, Jimmy? (Coming, aren’t you?” 


ed. Once, three years Bator it was in the first year 
ur marriage—she had come to the office on a Saturday 
on and Mr. Bloodgood had seen her. ‘‘Ahem!— 
t. Agnew, any distractions—yes, to be sure! espe- 
n business hours. Ahem! you, of course, under- 
I understood perfectly. 

till he had finished his hemming and hawing I 
80; so after that Jennie kept clear of the office. 
d she even telephone unless she thought the 
importance. 

t stirred her I well knew. “Look here, Jennie,” 
ly—dubiously, besides, let me add, “if you 


me get no farther. “Oh, but, Jimmy!” 


“Yes; I know,” I listlessly returned; “only I wish you 
wouldn’t insist. I’ve been at it all day’’—what it repre- 
sented would, of course, be clear to her—‘‘and really now 
a party 

Again she broke in on me. 

“But, Jimmy, you promised! Besides, it’s the biggest 
sort of an affair. Every one will be there—then, you 
know—you know I’m asked to pour tea!” 

This clincher settled it—I might say, also, it almost 
settled me. If the thoughts in my head were hardly of a 
sort that add hilarity to an occasion—least of all to the 
gayety of a daylight lawn party—Jennie, at any rate, must 
not be disappointed. For Jennie had a new dress to wear 
and with it a new bonnet; in fine, it would be a shame to 
deny her the simple pleasure of displaying them, espe- 
cially since each was the creation of her own hands, made by 
herself, hat and gown together! Oh, yes! And out at the 
garden party there would be matched against my wife’s 
modest small display all the high-priced art of the pro- 
fessional—creations stamped with the hallmark of the 
best and the very most expensive dressmakers and bonnet 
shops. These other women would, in fact, wear hats that 
had been boxed to them from nowhere else than New 
York, or perhaps Paris. A few even would be decked out 
in headgear that hailed even from Vienna, which, if I am 
credibly informed, in all that has to do with gowns and 
bonnets voices the dernier cri. Yes; and the least of these 
hats, if their value be now considered, would have cost its 
wearer’s husband as much as the sum of my weekly wage, 
if not more. Or, were I likewise to price the gowns shown 
off, there would be more than one effect—the art of Fifth 
Avenue, or, say, the Rue de la Paix, even the Koenig- 
strasse as well—gowns, let me remark, that in cost would 
make my month’s pay look like small change. 

They were not overdressed, these women—that is, not 
remarkably so. They wore their rich trappings as if they 
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were used to them—and so they were. They were, in 
brief, as used to them as they were used to the money that 
bought them. It was their husbands’ money. Their 
clothes were its evidence. Hats and gowns, gloves, shoes, 
hosiery and parasols each of itself and in the tout ensemble 
advertised by its costliness, its own particular, richness, 
the wealth of the wearer’s good man. 

This was a business community, a society of business 
people. As such they made few other pretenses. Money 
talks, you’re told; here it shouted! Really money was the 
one, the only impulse of their lives—mine, too, you under- 
stand, what though I hadn’t any worth talking about. 
I am not scornful now. I merely state the facts. They— 
and I—being in business but for money, it is only natural 
we should rate both ourselves and others by the standard 
of dollars and cents. But, as I say, it was as much by 
their wives’ get-up as by any other means that these men 
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placarded their wealth, their worth, their place in life. 
Plumes for themselves they scorned; ordinarily a pepper- 
and-salt sack suit was good enough for the best, the richest 
in the lot. For their women, though, nothing costly was 
stinted. Gems and gewgaws, fine feathers, big—if not 
fine—homes, plenty of pocket-money, horses, motor cars, 
so on and so forth—these were the caste-marks of class, 
the handbill evidences these men put forth to show their 
class, their caste. 

And now to mix in among these birds of paradise would 
come a bird of quieter, more sober plumage—a little gray 
dove, in fact. It would be my wife, she in her four-dollar 
hat and the ten-dollar dimity gown hemmed and stitched 
and tucked by herself. In these she would show herself, 
my advertisement—that I was a clerk, a clerk only, and 
in the eyes of these other men—well, to take a phrase out 
of the usual business jargon—‘“‘not getting on!” 

What’s the use? I had a grouch on, a good grouch, 
there’s no disguising the fact. I was not only sore on 
myself, but I was sore on the world in general. Only, like 
a good many others in need of a general mental poulticing, 
I neglected to remember that if I was sore at what I was— 
that I was a hireling, nothing else—I had only myself to 
blame. In point, a remark I once heard Ousley make still 
sticks in my head: ‘“‘ You can’t hold down a good man!” 

What Ousley said, though, I pooh-poohed generally. 
Had it been otherwise this story never would have been 
written. 


ee 


and, Jimmy,” remonstrated the voice which 
through all this had been steadily haranguing me over the 
wire, “‘unless you hurry you won’t get to the party till every 
one else has left.” 

“All right, Jennie. 
out there.” 

Hanging up the receiver I put on my hat and shut the 
desk with a bang. Driggs started at the noise. Turning 
slowly, he stared at me with his dull, 
solemn eyes. 

“Finished?’”? murmured Driggs. 

“You can make up your mind I’m 
finished!” I retorted grimly. He was 
still gaping when I stamped out. At 
Bloodgood’s door I paused, gave my col- 
lar an emphatic jerk, then rapped 
smartly on the glass. 

No answer. I rapped again; after- 
ward I turned the knob and walked in. 
Bloodgood was gone, but in the room 
adjoining I could hear Ousley stirring; 
now he raised his voice. 

“Yes, who’s there?” he called. 

It was almost disconcerting. The fact 
is, that while I was ready enough to say 
to Bloodgood what I had to say, to say 
it to Ousley was quite a different matter. 
But what were the odds? I knew 
Bloodgood’s timidity, his habit of hedg- 
ing. Even with me he would dodge and 
twist, hemming and hawing excuses till 
he’d had a chance to get an opinion 
from the junior. So, taking the bull 
by the horns, I opened Ousley’s door. 

He sat at his desk, signing the night’s 
letters—a man of medium stature, no 
larger and no heavier than myself. Some- 
how, though, his figure gave one the 
impression of bulk, of bigness and 
strength. Even his face seemed large 
and strong, perhaps because of his heavy 
chin—it, his deep-set eyes and the stiff, 
bristly, close-cropped mustache that 
only half hid the straight firmness of his 
narrow lips. These—the lips—looked 
like the jaws of a trap, so I fancied. 
They showed force only, no hint of soft- 
ness or of sympathy. 

At my entrance he had not even 
raised his eyes. ‘‘ Well?” he inquired 
briefly —bruskly, in fact. 

I waited. What I had to say de- 
manded attention. Least of all would 
I say it to any one that seemed more interested in some- 
thing else. Presently Ousley spoke again. 

“Yes, what is it?’’ he remarked. 

“When you’re finished, Mr. Ousley,’’ I retorted. 

He looked up then. In the glance he shot at me I think 
he must have read my mission. At any rate, without 
removing his eyes from mine, Ousley laid down his pen. 

“Well?” he again rapped out tersely. 

It is no easy matter to unburden one’s self to a figure of 
stone—that is, unless perchance the stone image happens 
to be your worshiped idol. Ousley was not mine cer- 
tainly! After a bit, though, I managed to beat up to what 
I had in mind. Out it popped, and having said it I stood 
and waited, watching the man’s inscrutable face. 

Quite a pause followed. Through it he sat still with his 
eyes on mine. Then quietly he echoed what I’d said. 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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ILL Panama 
Canal revive 
America’s 


merchant marine? 

Or will ‘‘the water 
route be rendered 
innocuous,” as the 
Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 
expressed it in the 
decision on the Reno 
rate case? 

Or will the United 
States be raising a 
fine crop of lily- 
pads and water- 
cress for seasoning 
political salads on 
the three-hundred- 
million-dollar ditch 
inside of ten years, 
as the foremost rail- 
road man of America 
has openly predicted? 

Or will other nations get the cream while the United 
States has left only skimmed milk on this three-hundred- 
million-dollar investment? 

Or should a flat tonnage toll of one dollar and fifty cents 
be levied against all shipments through the canal to pay 
interest on the investment? 


These are the questions uppermost on the Pacific Coast 
today. They are the questions that Congress has to 
answer very soon; and it does not require the illumina- 
tion of X-rays to discern who is behind the campaign just 
now being launched for a flat tonnage of one dollar and fifty 
cents against the water route. One can guess a chance 
shot without hitting all over the barndoor as to why the 
steel sections of Pittsburgh and Cleveland boom a ship 
subsidy, though you don’t hear much about a ship subsidy 
in shipping sections and the seaboard country. 


Lily-Pads or Gold and Silver 


HERE is not the slightest doubt, when Panama opens, 

things are going to happen—happen quick and happen 
thick. Ask your broker. He tells you: “Be careful! 
Panama is going to bedevil things and force a readjust- 
ment for a year or two.”’ Ask your railroad man; and he 
smiles with pity over that ‘‘lily-pad business.” If he 
chances to be President Hays, of the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
he declares: “‘We will ship a hundred million bushels of 
wheat annually from Prince Rupert to Europe by way of 
Panama. Weare going to have our terminals ready for the 
opening of the canal.’”” Your steamship man does not deal 
in futures at all. He is down to brass tacks right now, 
and quotes you arate by Panama for eight thousand miles 
by water cheaper than the rail rate for five hundred miles. 
For instance, for grocery imports you pay from Antwerp 
to Los Angeles six dollars plus a ton. The rail rate from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco for those 
same grocery imports is seven dollars 


Part of the Water:Front at San Pedro Harbor, 
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of Commerce: ‘There is no question but that the Reno 
decision will force westbound shipments to the water” — 
always supposing—again, please note—the existence of 
boats! Why the Reno decision? If you want to know 
what the Reno decision has to do with Panama write to 
Mr. Wheeler for his report to the Merchants’ Exchange, 
or to Mr. Bates, of the California-Atlantic Line, for the 
paper he read before a group of Pacific Coast shippers. 

In a word, the decision compels an equalizing of rates — 
that is, the railroads can no longer charge inland points 
seaboard rates plus the rate back inland. There must be 
either a lowering of the rates to the inland points or a rais- 
ing of the rates to seaboard points, in order that there shall 
not be such unjust discrimination between the two; and, 
as the inland rates represent eighty per cent of the total 
traffic, and the seaboard rates twenty per cent of the total 
traffic, there is not much doubt that the equalizing will 
take the form of raising seaboard rates. In the words 
of the interstate decision: ‘‘The coast cities are rendered 
secure so long as they choose to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the ocean.” 

There isn’t the slightest doubt that things are going to 
happen when Panama opens. Even the army engineers, 
who cannot be quoted owing to their position, acknowl- 
edge: “‘There’s going to be tremendous traffic; but 
whether the United States gets it or not depends on whether 
we develop a merchant marine for this carrying trade. We 
pay the cost; but other nations may reap the profits!” 

Take a brief survey of preparations for Panama. 

Every harbor on the Pacific Coast, from San Diego to 
Prince Rupert—Canadian as well as American, in spite 
of the defeat of reciprocity—is busy dredging, building 
breakwaters, replacing old wood with steel and concrete, 
extending dockage facilities, lessening pilotage and steve- 
doring charges, and dispatching commercial agents to ran- 
sack foreign countries for markets. If you add up Federal 


plus a ton. 

If you want detailed lists of these rates 
write to the president of the Jobbers’ 
Union, Los Angeles; or the traffic manager 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, San Fran- 
cisco; or the president of the California- 
Atlantic Steamship Line, San Francisco; 
or the manager of the Balfour-Guthrie 
Shippers from Liverpool and Antwerp to 
the Pacific. 

At the mere mention of Panama the 
Western shipper goes clean through the 
roof! He is so sure of what is going to 
happen! He is paying ninety cents a box 
now to ship oranges to New York. Plus 
refrigeration it comes close on the dollar. 
When Panama opens he has been quoted 
rates of from forty to fifty cents a box, 
always supposing and presupposing—and 
please put a peg or a handspike through 
the fact to fix it in your mind, for that is 
the crux of the whole matter—always sup- 
posing and presupposing there are ships! 

Ask a traffic lawyer like J. B. Teal, of 
Portland, or a traffic expert like William 
H.. Wheeler, manager of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, San Francisco, ““What about 
Panama?” and to aman they will declare 
in the very words of W. A. Mears, trans- 
portation manager of the Seattle Chamber 
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work on harb 
civic bonds to 
prove harbors;¢ 
work—like 
Celilo, above ]; 
land—to give y} 
access to four 
dred miles of in; 
territory; new ¢: 
age, such | 
planned for Se. 
and Oakland;; 
vator capacity, 
as the Grand T 
is building at P 
Rupert—you} 
find the sum toi! 
preparing Pai 
harbors for ti 
through Pan 
nearly a hun 
million dollars. 

In all my 
months in the’ 
I met only one pessimist on the subject of the Par 
Canal—a man who denied all the facts set down abo} 
to harbors; and I want to set his denial down so that 
other pessimist can write for the facts to the merch 
exchange and chamber of commerce of each city. | 
man was a sorehead because the chamber of commer 
his city had organized anon-profit-sharing stevedoring 
company in preparation for Panama—and the pess 
was partner of a private stevedoring company. y 
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Preparations for Prosperity 

¥, 

O MUCH for harbors, which presuppose ships. 1 
about theships? I would besafely within the ma 
say there is not a big ocean line in the world that ha 
had representatives on the Pacifie Coast this last sum 
planning to catch a share of the new Panama tr 
English, Scotch, German, Japanese, Norwegian, Fr 
and Spanish lines—all have had their agents on the) 
spying out possibilities. Other companies, like the A 
ican California-Atlantic, with twelve ships, and the & 
Balfour-Guthrie, already have their liners on the roi 
for the present the former utilizing the Panama Rail 
the latter sending its liners round the Horn. | 
‘In addition to the old liners a new company, fine) 
chiefly in Baltimore, plans to put on fifteen new shir! 
mail, passengers and freight. One Hawaiian line 
increase its nineteen steamers to a fleet of forty-five, : 
service from New York to Seattle and Hawaii. 1% 
new coal and lumber freighters are planned to carry | 
from the East to the Pacific fleet, which now utilizes | 
teen British bottoms—think of it, the American 1} 
dependent for its coal supply on foreign carriers! Se) 
and San Francisco have had applications for wha 
for five other freight and passenger lines to run on a wk 
schedule after the opening of Panama. Chicago is puil 
forward the Lakes-to-the-Gulf route 


line, and the city of Portland is alii 
operating a Columbia River line wh}! 
when the Celilo Canal is finished —wi 
inland shipping for four hundred 1 

Yet more—and these are prac! 
plans for which surveys are now 
made—little inland towns back § 
the coastal railroads are planning [ 
pendent civic spur lines down to the? 
front. Any one wanting details of | 
should write the Board of Trade at a’ 
like Medford, Oregon. ‘¢ | 
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Yet, in spite of the sora ie 


tions and the brokers’ fears and the n 
engineers’ hopes; in spite of the ship” 
calculations and the steamships’ 
rates; in spite of the three hund 
lions spent on the ditch and.a 

millions spent on harbors; in spi 
inland towns planning spur lines 
sea and the big Mississippi cities s 

ing for the revival of river freight 
spite of an old line putting onf 
new ships and a new line plann 

steamers of ten thousand tons 


these things may not lead to the ine: 
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gs merchant marine by one flag, 
one ship, by one ton! In spite of all 
ors, “The water route’ —in the 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
—‘‘may be rendered innocuous.”’ 
- as America is concerned, in the 
f Mr. Hill, Panama may grow 
Other nations may reap the 

fit, while we pay the bill. 

yw? 


fow?’”? repeated Mr. Freedlander, 
etary of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
| Francisco. “By many of these new 
s buying their ships abroad and flying 
gn flag. Why? Because we are 
rainst two difficulties in the case of 
‘American merchant marine which a 
ign flag has not to contend against: 
-—It costs from sixty to two hundred 
cent more to build and operate a 
d States ship than to build and 
te a British or a Norwegian or a 
anese line. Second—Because the 
igen laws of the United States are 
olete and impossible, and have killed 
rehant marine. These laws were 
attempt to apply protection to the sea. 
w the ocean is free. It cannot be 
ined or fenced by any man-made laws; 


uilt ships under the American flag. Now you can 
ps at just half-cost abroad. What is the result? 
din American commerce, owned by American 

ital, register under a foreign flag.” 
Tf the laws of the United States also prohibit vessels 
ier a foreign flag trading between ports of the United 
how do these vessels under foreign flags ply here?” 
| the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 

id. 
tis easy,’ he answered. ‘‘Take the case of these 
yian freighters carrying lumber down from British 
ia; or the English colliers bringing coal from 
‘a for the Pacific fleet. They come down here and 
‘say, the coal at Seattle or San Francisco; the 
at San Pedro. Then they load up with wheat or 
-and carry that to Europe. They are practically 
m port to port with us under a foreign flag; but, 
ng at foreign ports also, they evade our navigation 
;which are so obsolete they cannot be enforced against 
gners and only hurt our own shipping.” 


Our Obsolete Navigation Laws 


HE first thing necessary to enable us to profit from 
ee Panama,” declared Mr. Freedlander, “‘is to wipe out 
se old nayigation laws. They have killed our merchant 
1 The big ironworks here in San Francisco do not 
t to ships being built abroad. As it is now, these 
‘ks have very little ship-repairing to do. If we had 
;merchant marine they would have more than they 
do attending to ships putting in for repairs. Look 
mn this harbor!’” He waved toward the blue waters 
he Golden Gate. “Scarcely a ship moving—and our 
‘bors should be busier than railroad freight yards! Not 
ould the old navigation laws be abolished—unless 

to lose the benefit of Panama—but no tolls should 
rged United States ships between United States 
High tolls for the canal are not needed and will only 

e traffic into the hands of foreigners. You will 

tt the people howling loudest for a subsidy are 

© coast crowd. They are the steel crowd. All the 
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Looking Toward Portland Canal From Prince Rupert 


shippers want is to have their hands untied so they can 
compete on equal terms with the ships of Germany and 
HWngland and Norway. And no hostility should come from 
the railroads; for with a flat immigrant rate of forty dollars 
from Europe to the Pacific Coast the railroads will have the 
traffic of twenty million people to look after instead of the 
traffic of two millions. In fact,’ declared Mr. Freedlander, 
‘abolish the old navigation laws and Panama will make 
the Pacific Coast a front door to America instead of a back 
door.” 

“The navigation laws are not only obsolete on general 
principles,’ declared Mr. Wheeler, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, “‘but they are impossi- 
ble in detail. For instance, as you know, the railroads and 
steamships in the West are now using oil as fuel. It is 
cheaper and lighter and cleaner than coal; but for Amer- 
ican ships to carry both oil and passengers is against our 
old navigation laws; and that is only one example of the 
unworkable character of these laws. A subsidy? If the 
old navigation laws are abolished we shall not need a sub- 
sidy to stimulate a merchant marine. The great traffic 
available will be stimulant enough. If you average up the 
freight rate a ton from San Francisco to New York now it 
will run from about sixteen to twenty-five dollars. By 
water this rate will not exceed five dollars a ton. The 
traffic will be enormous. One way a subsidy might be 
worked would be in free tolls or mail contracts to United 
States ships.” 

As a matter of fact, the Canadian passenger steamship 
lines are now using oil as a fuel, but the American ships 
cannot do this. 

When I repeated San Francisco’s advocacy of free tolls 
to the pessimist of Portland he declared that such dis- 
crimination would be contrary to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. ‘‘Very well, then,” said the secretary of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and reiterated Mr. T. E. 
Gibbon, the harbor commissioner, “if discrimination in 
tolls is contrary to treaty then give United States ships 
port advantages or some countervailing duty, or some 
reduction in tariff.” 

Though the Seattle Chamber of Commerce has put itself 
on record in favor of a subsidy, it has put itself more 
emphatically on record in favor of rebated tolls. ‘‘As it is 


The Water-Front of San Francisco 


now, how are we situated?” asked Secre- 
tary Hadley, of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. “Alaska coal is suitable for 
the navy and equal to that of West Vir- 
ginia. Yet, up to 1910, nine hundred 
thousand tons of West Virginia coal had 
been brought round to the Pacific in 
British colliers for our Pacifie fleet. The 
old navigation laws must be abolished 
and some kind of aid given our merchant 
marine, either in a straight subsidy or 
rebated toll that will not conflict with the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty.” 

And now, when you repeat the ques- 
tions: Will Panama revive America’s 
merchant marine? Will ‘‘the water route 
be rendered innocuous”? Will Panama 
grow lily-pads and watercress for grafter 
salad? Will other nations reap the ben- 
efit while the United States pays the 
bill? Should a flat tonnage be levied 
to pay interest on the investment? What 
should the United States do to reap the 
greatest benefit from Panama? —it will be 
noticed that the answers of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland and Seattle are 
practically unanimous on three points: 

First—All agree to abolish the old 
navigation laws. 

Second—All advocate the granting of 
free tolls to United States ships. 

Third—If free tolls are contrary to treaty, as against 
a rate for foreign ships, then give a rebate, or tariff 
concession, or port favor to United States ships. 

A ship subsidy is advocated by only one of these cities. 

So much for the views of shippers and transportation 
experts; but, when all is said as to theory, it is the man 
who has already launched his ships via Panama whose 
argument should weigh most. 


American Steel Cheaper Abroad 


a OU see,” declared Mr. Bates, of the California- 

Atlantic line, ““we are up against more than naviga- 
tion laws. Labor costs just half as much abroad as here. 
English captains get twenty pounds amonth. We pay our 
captains two hundred dollars. Japanese boathands live 
well on seven dollars a month, while Americans, to live well, 
need twenty-five and thirty and fifty dollars. In addition, 
consider the cost of material. I know a foreign shipowner 
who is building ships for Americantrade. He called me out 
one day and showed me a steel girder going into his new 
ship. ‘See that?’ he said. ‘That is from Pittsburgh; 
yet I can buy it abroad forty per cent cheaper than you 
can buy the same girder for your ships in the United 
States. It is the same with the timber we use.” Now the 
ocean is a free highway. You can’t jack prices up on the 
ocean with a protective tariff. 

“The object of a subsidy is to create a merchant 
marine for carriers in case of war. Now ninety per cent 
of a subsidy would go to the existing big liners and not 
increase coast-to-coast carriers by one ship; but, if 
coast-to-coast United States ships were given free tolls 
through the canal as against foreign carriers—so long as 
the discrimination did not apply to United States ships 
plying to foreign ports, that would not violate the treaty — 
such free toll would so stimulate a domestic merchant 
marine that thousands of vessels would be built. 

““Another point, please notice—it is most important: 
The railroads say, and the campaign now launched by the 
railroads is now saying, that this loss through free tolls of 
ten million dollars a year would pay interest on the money 
invested in the canal. Notice, and have the public get it 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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it defies the mathematician, laughing at logarithms 

and locksmiths. It bloweth whither it listeth. The 
Eskimo dreams his blubbery dreams of fat and fair maidens 
shining with grease and amorously rubbing noses. His 
brother in Italy twangs a guitar and soliloquizes in three 
octaves and a passionate crescendo of one with dark eyes 
and a 3B foot. The descendant of a hundred earls has 
wayward longings for the goosegirl; Antony had his 
Cleopatra; and there have been many lesser and easier 
marks for Cupid’s rapid-firing gun. 

So much for asympathetic contemplation of the abstract. 
For the concrete, turn to Col. Hiram H. Fiskett and the 
North American Matrimonial Agency, Limited, Chicago, 
United States of America. 

Colonel Fiskett sat in his office at ease. It was on the 
seventeenth floor of the Products Building, and the roar 
from the great surging tide of men and affairs in the Loop 
came faintly up from the streets, where early twilight was 
already giving way to the glare of gas and electricity that 
civilized man throws against a late November afternoon. 
A pile of letters lay in front of the Colonel. He opened 
them one by one. From some fell checks, from others 
money orders, from others bills and occasionally coins that 
clinked excellently. The Colonel’s fat white hands worked 
industriously—slitting the envelopes with a little ivory 
paper-knife, putting the letters on one side and the fast- 
growing heap of coins, bills and checks on the other. He 
swept the letters into a wire basket, the heap into a drawer 
of the desk, and, leaning forward, pressed a button. 

Before the genie comes that answers the call of the 
button, the Colonel deserves more extended notice. No 
poet laureate has yet arisen to strike a harp attuned to the 
featful doings of the Wire Trust or to blow the Bo horn in 
celebration of the Railroad Merger, or I should turn over 
to him the prose story of the rise of Colonel Fiskett, 
founder, organizer, manager, president and sole owner of 
the North American Matrimonial Agency, Limited, 
assured that there would presently be heard strophes 
worthy‘ofthetheme. Inother fields the Colonel would have 
headed a timber steal—deal, I mean—gone to the coro- 
nation, or been called before a Congressional committee 
to lay bare the secret of the panic of 1907. Or he would 
have spoken on a wool-revision platform in the spring and 
a Chautauqua platform in the summer. He would have 
worn more medals and fewer diamonds; and his corre- 
spondence system would have dealt in Dick-to-Dick letters. 

In his more modest circle of endeavor the Colonel had 
displayed qualities that might well gain the attention of 
the bard of business. Nature had cast him for some mighty 
part in public affairs. Circumstances had foiled the orig- 
inal playwright. He had started carrying a spear and had 
now risen to a speaking part, albeit only an aside. 

The Colonel owned to thirty-five years of age and was 
probably forty-seven. The first forty years of this his light 
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Mars Hath His Victories 
as Well as Cupid 
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had been hidden under one bushel after 
another. Newsboy, peanut-butcher, 
circus-hand—he had attended the school 
of adversity twenty-four hours a day, al- 
ways with his eyes open, both of them, to 
the main chance. Ten years ago you might 
have seen him standing on some vacant 
city lot handing out bottles of hair-restorer 
that would lift the armor off a dread- 
naught, and ten years before that he was 
proving to the dissatisfaction of honest 
agriculturists that the hand is quicker than 
the eye. In that school of adversity he 
had taken most of the courses that lead ta 
master of arts, and had come out with 
a summa cum laude; but once, in Elgin, 
where he had gone to see the wheels go 
round and incidentally to attend the county 
fair in the way of business, his hand had 
not been quicker than the eye of a stout 
yeoman with a tempting wallet—and the 
Colonel had gone to Joliet for a year as a 
“dip.” From contemplation of the past 
he emerged with a firm resolve to do right 
as long as it paid, and also with the ideas 
of the dip forever behind him. It was at 
this stage that he turned to the gray Quaker 
hat and the ten-cent bottle of capillary ano- 
dyne that the street crowds scrambled for 
at fifty cents. In a week the Colonel had 
found himself. Four years later he had es- 
tablished the North American Matrimonial 
Agency, Limited. 

Sing, O bard of business, of the rise of 
the Colonel, then! He Morganized matri- 
mony; he Harrimanized Hymen; he 
capitalized Cupid. He incorporated, floated, bonded and, 
with the eare of a financial conservationist, watered the 
stock of Venus & Co., and made that firm pay twenty 
per cent dividends. 

He went through the successive sartorial changes of 
brown derby, gray fedora and shiny tile, and along with 
the tile came a frock coat and gray spats, side-whiskers, 
a deprecating wave of the hand—a smile professional 
and unctuous. You would have picked him out for a 
prosperous, respected personage. 

Colonel Fiskett revolutionized the industry. Into the 
methods of the get-hitched-quick promoters he introduced 
system. He bought up mailing lists from patent-medicine 
kings, seed firms and mail-order houses. If you were 
divorced today, tomorrow morning the postman would 
bring you a letter from the Colonel, offering you helpmeets 
in. assorted lots. He established the Matrimonial Register 
and sent it broadcast through the country. His agents 
were scattered over the land, not overlooking Utah, and pay- 
ing particular attention to 
Vermont and Massachusetts. 
In the Colonel’s dictionary 
there were no such words as 
single blessedness; he 
would have persuaded Sol- 
omon to try his luck again 
onthe little-down-and-little- 
at-a-time plan. 

The Colonel’s correspond- 
ence school had. no college 
yell, but he graduated his 
pupils by hundreds, each 
with a marriage certificate 
for.a diploma. He brought 
hearts together, soothed the 
elderly maiden in her spin- 
ster loneliness, cheered the 
bachelor with a promise of 
spousely comforts, stimula- 
ted the disappointed to try 
again, healed the aches of 
alimony, and gave guaran- 
teed osteopathic treatment 
for any case of cold shoulder. 
He harvested the crop for 
many a grass widow and 
sowed new seeds for her, and 
picked peaches instead of 
lemons in the garden of love 
with the unerring eye of 
your true horticulturist. 

At the end of three years 
of growing but still modest 
success Miss Marie St. Claire 
Vandemeer blew in on her 
old pal. Let me introduce 
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Go and Spend the Money’ 


you. Some years before, while the Colonel was di : 
uting his liquid tomahawk from the street corners, 
Vandemeer had been Mary Crawford, waitreera| 
River Hotel, Green River, Indiana. The Colonel st 
at the Green River, and the waitress, blonde, al 
daring —perhaps one should have said already blonde \ 
had caught his eye. 2| 
“T’ll show you a way to make some easy money,” ff 
said to her; and she answered: “Any easier tha na 
making it now?” “= 
That settled it. When the Colonel left Green } 
Mary Crawford left too; and thereafter in many a | 
as the Colonel, aloft on his box, chanted the virtues | 
hair-restorer, a stylishly dressed woman slipped thi 
the crowd, bought two bottles, smiled, murmure 
thanks—and after that no chanting was necessary 
perhaps she sat beside the Colonel, handing out el 
There was her own blonde hair to attest the effic 
the mixture; it was hers, and she could prove it. _ 
Mary Crawford and the Colonel continued their 
hike for nearly a year. Each day she grew prettier 
as she learned the ways of the world outside Green } 
she picked up pointers on dress and manners thi 
the Colonel gasp. After a while he made his pere} 
tions alone, for Mary gravitated to New York and ad) 
the stage for her career. You may have seen her il 
Fairies—that statuesque oneon the right, you ings 
The stage career palled, and Miss Marie St. 
Vandemeer looked up the Colonel in Chicago. 
carried out a plan that had long been “eta 


me 


mind. It was his master stroke of business. He to 
‘VVandemeer into his confidence and his profits. On 
wealthy sheepman, or copper king or something 
Montana, yearning for home life, wrote to the O 
“Will pay you one thousand dollars cash if you can ft 
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first-class fixer, telegraphed the Montana man to 
Chicago. He came—and met Miss Vandemeer. 
no longer the somewhat forward waitress of Gre 
A good dinner, several bottles of —well, not hair-r 
and many glances from Miss Vandemeer’s big br 
and the cattleman, or copper king or whatever 
offered his ranches and ore and a solitaire to Miss 
meer, and to Colonel Fiskett the check for a th 
which that farseeing man promptly cashed. j 
Miss Vandemeer was to become Mrs. Somethi 
Other next day. At luncheon there was a quarr 
cattleman never knew how it happened. He found 
out on the sidewalk, swearing Montana oaths as a1 
whirled up the street. Next day he hunted up th 
for his thousand. 
“But, my dear sir, you broke this off yourself 
had it fixed for you, you insulted the lady!” exp 
Colonel gently but firmly; and the cattleman, in 
went back to Montana minus his thousand, mini 
plus experience. 


simple transaction opened a new line of business 
rth American Matrimonial Agency. Henceforth 
jlonel carried the agency merely to facilitate the ven- 
upon which he and Miss Vandemeer now embarked. 
surprisingly easy. Sometimes the Colonel made 
ted visits out of town; sometimes he had to shrug 
ders andrefund. There was asad experience with 
Southerner who insisted on pulling the Colonel’s 
e, Alumberman from Wisconsin sat in the outer office 
one afternoon full of rage and Swede dialect, waiting for 
ypportunity to pour them forth; but Colonel Fiskett 
xyised cunningly and reaped bountifully. His lines 
tended. He rented the big suite in the Products Build- 
g, with his general offices and multitudinous stenog- 
phers elsewhere, furnished it in mahogany—and grew 
s side-whiskers and a stomach. He landed a Klondike 
ilionaire for ten thousand—and added an office boy 
jlendent in bright buttons and uniform. Miss Vande- 
r invested in Paris gowns and an accent that Green 
‘Indiana, would have accepted as English. You 
see her at the opera or the horse show for nothing. 
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: Colonel pressed the button and said to the uniformed 
oy: “Tell Miss Graham to come here.” 
3 Colonel and Miss Vandemeer have occupied many 
raphs. Let one suffice for Miss Graham. She came 
> North Side, had an invalid mother and two small 
5. Stenographers with an invalid mother and two 
, especially if they live on the North Side, usually 
n six dollars a week. Miss Graham was paid 
ive. The Colonel could have had a stenographer 
‘but not a Miss Graham. On this she supported 
her and brothers, dressed neatly and 
en a week. If I were writing arti- 
ladies’ magazines on How to Live 
hing a Year, I should follow Miss 
's tips and play them on the nose, as 
1d to say while they were still allowed 
e the breed in New York. And 
Graham did not look underfed. She 
all and fair. If the dramatic unities 
ire a stenographer to chew gum, wear a 
n her back hair and a rat under her 
our, she transgressed theunities. She 
deepest of blue eyes, a sunny smile, 
9 rodential aid was needed to fluff her 
hair. For the rest, she wore a shirt- 
blue serge skirt and a businesslike 
on. 
he Colonel waved at the pile of letters. 
‘ook after those, Miss Graham,” he di- 
“and check them up—mostly sub- 
ptions to the Register. Now take this.” 
ctated several letters. One was toa 
1 Northern California. One went to 
tk—a big hotel too; a third to Wy- 
afourth to Washington. With each 
photograph of Miss Vandemeer. “I 
hat will bring some of them!” the 
observed. 
ffice boy knocked and entered with 
‘elegram. Colonel Fiskett tore it open. 
he said; “that Oregon man is 
next week. Get out the Barnett 
ndence, Miss Graham.” ~ 
Graham returned in a moment with 
envelope. It contained several let- 
m a post-office in Oregon and a type- 
eet. The Colonel’s eye ran over 
“Barnett, William J.,’ it began, 
with a signature—“ Lavin.” 
m the heading and the signature 
ch items as ‘‘Wheat lands. Steady, 
; a dead one. Age, twenty-nine. 
me in politics. Ready to spend 
Looks like good prospect.” 
le stenographer withdrew, she heard 


t the Hotel Bergau. She looked at 
from Oregon and for a moment 


ary!’’ said the Colonel over the 

“ve got a man coming in next 

ll the way from Oregon, and ought to be good 

t three thousand. Dead crazy to get married.” 

e’s alive one,” said Miss Vandemeer at her end 
“Say, if he’s another rube like that last one 

ve to count me out. I can’t stand for any more 

allowers, Fisky.”’ 


ered hastily: 
Sure, I know. I saw you across the café and he 
eafreak. But listen, Mary! This one is all 
vin says so.” 
)’ she assented. “Hope he keeps his feet out 
tbowls. See you tomorrow —— So-long.”’ 
mnel hung up the telephone instrument a trifle 
Gettin’ too fresh!”’ he said. “Just because 
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she’s in business with me and draws a bankroll, she’s tryin’ 
to pull that temperament thing now!” 

The Colonel owned an automobile and at five o’clock it 
appeared. Simultaneously he disappeared for the day. 
At half past five Miss Graham closed the office and fought 
her way through the daily rush on the Elevated. A young 
man, with clothes a littletoo extreme, heels a little too high, 
face a little too flushed, stared at her impertinently. She 
looked at him wearily, but steadily and coldly; and the 
young man, after an uneasy attempt to look her out of 
countenance, pushed farther down the aisle. She retired 
behind a paper. 

At five minutes to eleven the following Tuesday, William 
J. Barnett, of Malheur County, Oregon, locally known as 
Bill Barnett, stepped into the elevator in the Products 
Building and went hurtling up toward the seventeenth 
story. If Miss Graham transgressed the dramatic unities 
Bill broke them; he shattered them, he smashed them. He 
did not wear a sombrero or a gun loose-hung over his 
thigh; no spurs jingled on high-heeled boots, nor did he 
walk with the graceful roll of one spending his life in the 
saddle. You would not have looked at Bill’s clothes twice 
on either Broadway or State Street; but you would have 
noticed his six feet of height, the deep, clean tan of his face, 
the clear gray of his eyes, the squareness of his jaws and 
the width of his shoulders. For the rest, he might have 
been a lawyer, a doctor—a stockbroker instead of a stock- 
breaker. He got his clothes in Portland, Oregon, that pur- 
veys tailor-made togs as well as crawfish and referendums. 

Mr. Barnett’s conduct in the elevator did not distinguish 
him as a product of the Wild West, unless, indeed, the 


“And if We Split, It’s Back 
to the Chorus and Twenty 
@ Week for Yours’’ 
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removal of his hat at the entrance of a lady be accounted 
an eccentricity of the plainsman. Nor did he enter the 
outer office of the North American Matrimonial Agency 
rolling his gun. He walked in quietly, lifted his hat to 
Miss Graham and asked for Colonel Fiskett. 

“Not in yet,’ said Miss Graham. ‘Any message, 
please?’’ : 

“My name’s Barnett. I was to see the Colonel at eleven. 
T’'ll wait, I guess,” he answered. 

Miss Graham flashed him an interested look for the 
hundredth of a second. She had seen many types of men 
in that office—rich and poor, old and young—all bent on 
the one purpose of assisted conquest. Heavy-eyed roués, 
bankrupt in purse and health, seeking to ease the former 
and recuperate the latter; uncouth laborers, risen to 
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fortune at a lucky turn of the pick or the market; pasty- 
faced youths in search of a meal-ticket and idleness— 
they had drifted in and out. In that hundredth of a second 
Miss Graham put Mr. Barnett down as a type that was 
new to her. 

Half an hour went by. Colonel Fiskett did not appear. 
As a matter of fact, that captain of industry had been 
attending a late supper the evening before, not strictly in 
the line of business, and was even then rising in his luxu- 
rious apartments and trying to remember his engagements 
for the day. 

The Colonel was long in coming and Mr. Barnett moved 
uneasily. 

“Would you mind my asking you a question?” he 
inquired mildly. 

“Not at all.” 

“T suppose you know who I am from the letters I 
wrote,” said Mr. Barnett. ‘‘So long as Colonel Fiskett 
doesn’t show up, I’d like to know more about this. He 
wrote me to come here and he’d see’’—the color came 
under his tan—‘“‘that I met some nice girl. I’d sort of like 
to find out who she is.” 

“Sorry,” said Miss Graham briefly. 
talk that over with the Colonel.” 

“T beg your pardon,” replied Mr. Barnett; “‘I didn’t 
know.” The color came higher in his somewhat boyish 
face. 

Miss Graham had decided by this time that he wasn’t 
fresh. She liked the way in which he said “nice girl.” 
Most of the men who talked—or tried to talk—to her on 
the one subject that brought them all to the Colonel’s office 
mentioned “‘ Nice little auto rides’”’ and “‘ Nice little sup- 
pers.’”” When the carriage on her typewriter 
ran to the end and the little bell rang its 
periodic alarm she glanced at the Westerner 
and was sorry she had snubbed him. 

**T believe the Colonel’s not coming down 
this morning,” she said. ‘‘Perhaps you'd 
better come back this afternoon.” 

“All right,’ answered Mr. Barnett, and 
got up to go. He walked to the door and 
then turned. 

“T’ve got a notion not to come back,” he 
said. 

““Why not?” asked Miss Graham. 

“T guess it’s a fool chase, coming here like 
this. I’ve been sitting there thinking it over. 
You might tell the Colonel I’ve changed my 
mind,” and he opened the door. 

If the Colonel had been a minute longer 
putting the gardenia in his buttonhole that 
morning; or if his big touring car had been 
held up a minute more at Sixteenth Street; 
or if the elevator had stopped at the twelfth, 
thirteenth and sixteenth stories instead of 
the twelfth, thirteenth and seventeenth —the 
North American Matrimonial Agency would 
have lost a patron and Mr. Bill Barnett 
would not have lost the four-o’clock Express 
home. But none of these things happened; 
and, as Mr. Barnett opened the door, Colonel 
Fiskett, immaculate and beneficent, entered. 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Barnett!” said 
the Colonel immediately. He had the eye 
ofabossbarber. ‘Just step into my private 
office. Miss Graham, if any one calls I am 
out, y’understand?”’ 


“You'd better 


“We meet him at six, Mary,” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘Then a little dinner, y’under- 
stand—and it’s up toyou. Leave the dinner 
to me, The same place. An’ what you 
want to do is to get into some clothes that 
would go for Portland, Oregon. Cut the 
Broadway stuff. Rich but subdued’s the 
idea. He’ll shy on the cheap actress line. 
Genteel—that’s the word.” 

“Say, Fisky,’’ protested Miss Vandemeer, 
“what’s this goin’ to be—a sewing-circle? 
Didn’t I hear you say he was a live one?” 

“He’s live enough for a thousand if this 
goes through,’ answered the Colonel. “That 
fellow’s got a roll big enough to choke a 
horse. I reckon he uses it for a pillow. All he needs is 
some one to talk about leaving the great city with its cares 
and heartaches behind and going into a new country to 
make a happy home for some good, trueman. About the 
time he gets that into his system, along with some of the 
grape, he’ll be wondering whether the parson keeps open 
nights and trying to bribe the waiter to leave long enough 
for him to hold your hand and ask you how you'd like to have 
your post-office address changed to Cow City, Oregon.” 

“All right, Fisky,’”’ said Miss Vandemeer. “I get you. 
Run along now. Bring round your fair-haired boy at six 
o’clock. I’d just assoon rob a cradle as a grave anyway.” 

At six o’clock the motor stopped in front of the hotel 
and the Colonel and the Westerner ascended to a first- 
floor parlor, swept and garnished, and varnished and 
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gas-logged. Miss Vandemeer kept them waiting eleven 
minutes by the marble clock on the near-oak mantel- 
piece. She knew the value of those few moments of 
suspense before the star’s entrance on the stage. 

Then the grilled-work elevator came down and Miss 
Vandemeer made her entrance. Even the Colonel, cen- 
sorious critic of the art of making a hit, found her début 
flawless. Her plume was not too long, her hat too large 
or her complexion too perfect. 

She hesitated perceptibly as the Colonel introduced 
them in his handsomest manner; the color came into her 
cheeks; her eyes dropped a moment, and then she looked 
straight into Barnett’s eyes for the fraction of a second 
and gave him her hand with just the right degree of 
cordiality and just the right degree 
of reserve. 

“Bernhardt’s got nothing on her,” 
said the Colonel to himself as they 
went out to the motor. 

The Colonel had selected a quiet 
place for the dinner. The excellence of 
the cuisine suggested a restaurant; but, 
by the token that no prices appeared 
on the hand-painted menu card, one 
gathered that it wasacafé. Louis, the 
waiter, deft of hand, soft of foot, defer- 
ential of voice, served them faultlessly. 
The orchestra, faithless to tradition, 
ignored the wornout airs of popular 
operas; and the Colonel, sensitive to 
the harmonious in stage setting, felt 
a glow of satisfaction as his roving 
eye failed to pick out a single jarring 
element in the groups of well-dressed, 
well-bred people at the tables. 
‘*Genteel—that’s the word!” he 
murmured to himself. 

‘Life in a city is not always so gay 
as it seems, Mr. Barnett. Sometimes 
one gets tired of the rush and wants to 
get away from it. 

““Now you’re a man who has seen 
life as it really is among real men. I'd 
love the West, the mountains and the 
big plains and—and the other things! 

“Society !—I don’t care for society. 
One has to worry over dinners and teas 
and receptions and clothes—you sim- 
ply have to doit. I don’t do it because 
I want to. I’d rather be a poor country 
girl than to have to keep up this pace.” 


our childhood, the same being decorated with wood- 

cut engravings that looked as if they might have 
been done with a knife and fork, it was set forth among 
other things that U was for Unicorn and Z was for Zany — 
but I was for Ibex. Pursuing the last-named topic to its 
proper conclusion, one learns from Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary that the Ibex is a large goat, with curved 
horns, found in the Alps and the Apenines. No doubt 
Webster meant well; but naturally, when wrestling with 
so many different words, he was bound to let a few mis- 
takes creep into his well-known work, and it would appear 
to be the duty of the present writer to set the world 
right in the matter of the Ibex. 

The true Ibex has a horn all right, and there is often 
something about him suggestive of the goat; but his 
favorite haunt is not the Alps or the Apenines. It may 
have been so once, but not any more. His favorite haunt 
at this time is Broadway—city, county and state of New 
York. He is to be found there in countless numbers— 
blowing his horn—and with the accent always prominently 
on the I; in fact, if you left the I off there would be no 
occasion really for the bex part. 

Everywhere on Broadway you encounter him—leaping 
from crag to crag, and from crag to café and back again, 
uttering the characteristic flutelike note of his kind, con- 
sisting ef the sounds I-I-I-me-my-mine-I-I-I, followed by 
a long, rapid and continuous roll of the I’s. You find him 
singly,-in pairs, in flocks and in dense herds. You find him 
on the stage and in the audience, on the sidewalk and 
between the cartracks, on his uppers and on your toes, on 
velvet and on the hog. And wherever you find him he’s 
working at the trade. 

It seems that the first Ibex—old Mr. Isadore Bex, I 
think his full name was, or possibly it may have been 
Isaiah—was one of the first settlers of Broadway. He 
moved there when it was only a post road to Yonkers and 
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At the Colonel’s slight sign Louis brought another bottle, 
wrapped lovingly in a towel. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Bill Barnett. 
this anyhow.” 

“It’s some of a special old vintage they keep for me 
here,” said the Colonel urbanely. ‘I propose a toast to 
the Great West, Mr. Barnett—the Great West, where men 
are men!” 

Miss Vandemeer sipped daintily. 

“Tm drinking the toast just the same; but, really, I 
never touch liquor to any extent,”’ said she. 

The Colonel came into the office next morning smiling, 
his step light; and by that Miss Graham knew the business 


“T’m not much on 


the block where the Metropolitan Opera House stands 
could have been bought for nine dollars and seventy-five 
cents cash—only nobody had that much cash. Dying, he 
left behind him a large family. 

Let’s see now—there were Ignatz and Israel and Ike 
and Ichabod, and Ivan the Terrible Bex, who were sons; 
and Irene and Isabel and Jolanthe and Iuka and Iodine, 
who were daughters—and several others, all with the 
initial and the emphasis in the right place. And to this 
good day their descendants and namesakes populate the 
thoroughfare from Twenty-third Street to Fifty-ninth to 
the exclusion of almost all others. Distant relatives and 
adopted members of the family are constantly moving 
in from other sections, but as soon as they become 
thoroughly acclimated they throw off all pretense and come 
forth as true Ibexes, remembering always that I is for Ibex 
and the Ibex is for I—first person I, pronoun I, objective 
case I, capital I, upper-case I, world-without-end I, forever 
and ever I, amen I. 

On Broadway the I’s have it by acclamation. The man 
who talks about himself most is the man who is most 
talked about by others. That would appear to be the set 
rule. What is the Flatiron Building but a large I standing 
on end? What are the slanted city blocks but italicized 
T’s—and the straight blocks but Roman I’s? What is 
Broadway itself, as some one has already pointed out, but 
a ey large, exhausted I, lying down flat on its side to 
rest? : 

‘ Moving to Boston, you learn to use the broad A. Moy- 
ing to Chicago, you learn to insert into your conversation 
the Lake Michigan or rolling R. Moving down South, you 
learn to drop it. Moving to New York, you learn to feature 
the large and upstanding I—and the trick is done. You 
belong then. You may prefer to tootle on it like a flute, 
producing shrill, piercing notes, with the I for their motif; 
or you may pull the stops all the way out and play on it like 
aclidetrombone. You may have it tattooed on your chest 
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in hand was prospering. She did not see Mr. Bill Ba: 
In the afternoon the man from Oregon and the Colo 
went motoring, and that evening they called agai 
Miss Vandemeer’s hotel. This time it was dinner ; 
the theater. ‘ ; 
The next morning, however, the Colonel did not si 
and his step and eyes were heavy. He looked over | 
correspondence, snapped out a few orders and went ¢ 
Half an hour thereafter he was in Miss Vandemeer’s - 
ting room, and Miss Vandemeer, suave and serene, orde 
her morning cocktail, sat on the arm of a chair and dr: 
it while the Colonel strode up and down the room. | 
“What’s the matter with you, anyway, Mary 
demanded the Colonel angrily. ‘You had him going | 
first night; but last night you fell do: 
Looks to me as if you were trying 
throw the game!” | 
“Did it, Fisky?’? murmured }, 
Vandemeer. “Well, what ought 1 
have done?”’ | 
“Done!” cried the Colonel. “ 
kept up that play you started the i 
night—that’s all. Hand that s 
music stuff to him strong. He'll | 
for it. Pass it out about wanting; 
quit the bright lights—and be a> 
woman. You ain’t losing your g 
are you?” x! 
“That’s it, I guess, Fisky,” answe) 
Miss Vandemeer. ‘‘Say, do you tk | 
I couldn’t get him if I wanted to’ 
don’t want to—that’s the size of | 
The Colonel stared and then rip> 
out some distinctly naughty words 
“Go on—swear!’’ said Miss V 
“T’m going to renig omg 


meer. 


} 
Barnett, Fisky.” 


ll 

Colonel Fiskett’s face began tol) 
dangerous. 1 | 
“Why?” \ 


“T’ll tell you why. Because he’) 
the level with me. Because he's 
and a good one too; and I haven’t: 
the nerve to keep it up. The othe- 
they’ve been different. They wer) 
looking for the best of it and put 
up the coin to marry me. Talk al 
stealing pennies from a blind D ; 
That’d look like handing out Carnj 
libraries compared to us trimming 
boy. That’s why, Fisky.” 


(Continued on Page 60) | 
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as a mural decoration, or you may use it as a four | 
pen to write things about yourself upon the avail) 
blank spaces; but never must you forget and leave t) 
at home. If you did you’d catch your death of cold : m 
the exposure. ; 1 
Assuming that a typical Broadwayite is a typical PI 
Yorker—which of course he isn’t—but assuming f | 
sake of argument that he is, there is at once visible as}! 
ing difference between a typical New Yorker and a ty 
resident of any other American city that is gro n 
rapidly, such as Chicago, to take a fair ane 
North, or Atlanta of the South, or Los Angeles ol! 
West, say. Catch a Chicago man or an Atlanta, Geol 
man at a banquet board or on a sleeping car, at a fu 
or at a wedding, or anywhere, and barely me 
barely whisper the name of his town. That’s his cu 
off then, telling you how much it increased in popul 
in the last ten years and how much more it is goit 
increase during the next ten, and how many new facet 
have started up during the past six months, and howrh 


miles of new sidewalks are being built this fall, a 
many loaded freight cars a minute or a second are 
its railroad yards on an average. He has all the a 
figures right where he can put his fingers on the 
pockets are loaded with statistics and he hauls the 
the handful and sprinkles them over you like conf 
carnival. 

You may begin to wish, after an hour or two, 
would change the subject and talk about the 
Dancers or the newest White Hope or something; b 
any event, you are impressed with the facts that the 
he comes from is quite some place, and that Heaven 
few modern improvements, would be something 
only, of course, Heaven hasn’t anything like the n 
trunklines running in. He is organized to boost I 
first, last and all the time. Speak slightingly of 
possibly you may get away with it; but raise your | 


his town and it would exceedingly behoove you to 
d at one of two things—fighting or running. 

ard to the Broadway person we were speaking of a 
go, however, it is different. He has all the sense 
pride that an angleworm has. Mention to him the 
dno doubt gratifying growth in New York’s popu- 
shown by the recent census, and he says, stifling a 
that figures never interested him particularly; but 
e, then something ought to be done right away to 


business in a year, and he remarks wearily: ‘Yes, it 
sen a fair season for the musical shows.” Complain 
im of some crying municipal evil and ask him what he 
ks ought to be done about it, and he thinks probably 
better call a policeman. Aim a bitter jeer at New 
and he shows no heat whatsoever. Hither he doesn’t 
hang whether it’s true or not, or else he goes on the 
- Broadway principle that New York is the only 
ished and complete thing in the world and anybody who 
eises it must be either a liar or an ass, or both; but 
him one little short-arm personal jolt —just one—and 
certainly will get his goat—pardon me, his Ibex. 
ice there was a cyclone that hit a town in Arkansas 
d turned it inside out. It wasn’t one of those little one- 
cyclones that are here today and gone tomorrow. It 
5  three-ring-and-elevated-stage cyclone, with a hip- 
1e track and a street parade three miles long, travel- 
‘with its own private besom of destruction. It did all the 
that one of those orthodox old-line Southwestern 
c! naturally would do. It was immediately pre- 
by a swallow-tailed bolt of lightning, which com- 
‘undressed a prominent citizen, hung his clothes, 
y pressed, over the top limb of an adjacent tree, 
d ed him on the stomach with William Jennings Bryan’ s 
als, and passed into the earth with a loud roaring 
and a smell like somebody frying ham. Then the 
action proper came along and proceeded to act 
nething scandalous. It blew julep straws through 
ee-foot brick side of a distillery; it removed the 
m the walls and left the pictures hanging there; it 
the hovel and smote the palace, and it fell upon that 
nown Arkansas Democrat who swore never to shave 
‘amuel J. Tilden was President and mowed all the 
rglades off one side of his face, but left the rest of his 
ge comparatively untouched. Andthenit moved onto 
stand, leaving that town looking as though it ought 
shuffled and dealt over again. 
L course of a few hours the editor of the leading 
e newspaper—there was but one—dug himself out 
under several tons of plastering and laths and unpaid 
ptions and suchlike flotsam and jetsam; and, after 
excavated a lone printer and a crippled press and a 
il of type, and one thing and another, he got out an 
fiving the main details. As extras go, this wasn’t 
n extra extra, but across the front page, in the biggest 
type the editor could resurrect, ran the lines so 
ing to local pride: 


IC (SVILLE DEVASTATED BY THE BIGGEST STORM 
» THAT EVER HIT A TOWN THIS SIZE! 


f velve Dead, and the Wind Blew Eight Miles an Hour 
Faster Here Than it Did in the St. Louis Cyclone ! 


here was an editor who was wasted on Hicksville, 
He belonged by rights in Chicago or Seattle or 
or Atlanta or Birmingham—but he wouldn’t have 
‘New York—not for a minute! The appropriate 
ent for such an affair in New York would have been 
le reading something like this: 


COLONEL JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
PROVIDENTIALLY SAVED! 


g in Newport at the Time He Escapes Death in a Storm 
Kills a Number of Practically Unknown Persons! 


adway, as elsewhere, modesty is even as the 
Violet; but on Broadway it keeps right on 
‘until 


in its cosmos is visible to the naked eye in a thousand ways. 
It’s egoing all over the place constantly. A stranger stroll- 
ing on Broadway, and listening as he goes, gets the idea 
that Broadway is a street lined on both sides with double 
rows of extra large-size Gothic I’s, like triumphant 
columns, with smaller I’s running along continuously like 
picket fences, and millions of little i’s scrambling round 
underfoot like red ants. 

Contrary to a somewhat common belief, the Broadway 
Ibex is not much given to hammering the achievements of 
others. To begin with, he hasn’t time. He’s too busy 
slipping i in a few kind and earnest words touching on his 
own unique and peculiar qualifications for doing whatever 
he may happen to be doing at the moment. And ir the 
second place, what is the use of wasting figures of speech 
on somebody else when there is ever a more interesting 
and timely subject right at hand? Ibexing must pay—it 
has to pay or so many bright people wouldn’t follow it as a 
trade. Judged by the yardstick of dear old Broadway, the 
man who seeks to do something for the community at large 
is a butt-in or a bogus reformer, and the best thing he can 
do for himself is to take his foot in his hand and hurry 
right on downtown and join one of those antisomething 
societies that are so common in that district; but the per- 
son who is constantly uttering a few enthusiastic remarks in 
behalf of himself —now there’s a person you want to watch! 
He has taken the third degree and ridden the Ibex. First 
thing you know, he will be the biggest I in the lodge! 

You may watch the procession drifting by—the play- 
wrights and the play-brokers, the first-nighters and the 
second gravediggers, the various kinds of agents—press, 
wine and road—the brokers and the broke, the actors and 
the actresses, the models and the misfits; and each one is 
for himself strictly and the Tom show take the hindmost! 
It is conceded that a good many women dress to attract 
attention. They may do it in a perfectly modest, proper, 
ladylike way; but, nevertheless, that is the purpose and 
the intent —to attract the roving eye. 


The Power of the Press Agent 


N BROADWAY the men doit too. Certain tricks of 
dress have come to be the badge for certain callings. 

For the playwright, the manager and the successful actor, 
there is the fur-trimmed overcoat; for the literary personage, 
the extra large nose-glasses, like cold frames over a forced 
growth, with the extra-heavy black rubber rims round ’em 
and the extra-wide black silk ribbon to tie em on by; for 
the successful pugilist, the yellow gloves and the diamond 
horseshoe looming up in his necktie like an illuminated 
subway entrance. And in each and any event the con- 
versation is restricted to two general topics—namely — 
first and foremost—the individual Ibex, who is doing the 
talking; second and last—the lives and doings of such 
lesser Ibexes as are then ranging the official Ibex preserve, 
which, as already stated, is Broadway from Twenty-third 
Street to Fifty-ninth Street inclusive. When these two sub- 
jects are exhausted it is time to retire and get a night’s rest 
before starting in fresh all over again tomorrow morning. 
Personalities are capitalized on Broadway, deliberately 
and premeditatedly. There is one man in New York who 
advertises himself to the madding throng by wearing about 
all the portable jewelry there is. Seeing him decked out in 
his official regalia of gems, metals and precious stones at a 
horseshow or on a first night at the opera, you would get the 
impression that the reigning houses of Europe were now 
entirely out of crown jewels and had been reduced to using 
moss agate and aluminum wear for decorations on state 
oceasions. Heis one of New York’s property celebrities, of 
whom there are several hundreds. He is megaphoned by 
the orators on the sightseeing wagons; he is pointed out 
in the theater lobbies, where he blazes between acts, all 
red and green like an all-night drug store; he is mentioned 
in every regular and orthodox story of Broadway that is 
printed in a New York newspaper. What a great many 


people do not know however, is that, on the side, he is a 
successful business man, who has made a fortune out of 
perfectly commonplace commodities which have nothing 
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whatever to do with jewelry. Merely mounting his per- 
sonality in an emerald and ruby setting has helped him to 
make his money. 

There was once a young New York dramatic critic who 
hit on the happy and original idea of attending first-night 
performances attired as though for a walking tour through 
the Ozark Mountains. First, all the other critics would 
enter in a solid phalanx—whatever a phalanx is—lofty- 
browed, swallow-tailed and’ white-tied, each minding his 
p’s and q’s to a serious and painful degree. Then this 
young critic would stroll in—blithely minding his I’s only — 
in a flannel shirt and a pair of trousers that hadn’t been 
pressed in so long they were accordion-plaited. There 
were other critics who wrote criticisms as good as his and 
maybe better, though he was rated among the best; but, 
as the critic who did first nights in a sweater and a pair of 
gum boots, he won a Broadway fame that lasted long after 
some of his contemporaries were gone and forgotten. 

Broadway in the season is fairly gummed up with press 
agents—each an expert of publicity retained by some 
member in good standing of the Ancient Order of Ibexes, 
to advance the fair name and reputation of the employer 
when he isn’t engaged in doing a little something of the 
sort for himself. Let us suppose, as sometimes happens, 
that one firm owns a theater and another firm has the 
theater leased and a third firm is renting it to put a play 
on. The owner will have a press agent, the lessee will have 
a press agent, and the producers, who rent from week to 
week, will have their press agent. 

An outsider who didn’t know the Ibex industry might 
think this would be almost enough press agents; but the 
star must have his own specially retained private press 
agent to do his boosting for him and see that he is properly 
featured in the first line of every press story that goes out, 
and the first deputy star will have his press agent to see 
that he is not overlooked in the betting either. And the 
same, likely enough, will be true of the prima donna and 
the ingénue and the principal comedian and the chief 
showgirl, and, for all I know, of the electrician and the 
man who plays the snare drum in the orchestra. 

Sometimes there will be a whole elephant quadrille of 
ponderous pachyderm press agents, all performing round 
one small theater at the same time. Nor is the press 
agenting confined to the theatrical and kindred professions. 
Capers the agile Ibex by day and by night, and the zeal 
with which all sorts of people fight to get their names into 
print when they haven’t done anything to deserve it is 
only equaled by the zeal with which they fight to keep 
them out when they have. 

There must be something about the climate that brings 
on Ibexitis in its virulent form within a few months’ 
time. A young and struggling playwright—I believe 
young and struggling is the term customarily used— 
a young and struggling playwright, I repeat, puts across 
his first play. From the outset it is impressed upon him 
that he is but a poor dub of an amateur who has had the 
marvelous good fortune to secure the codperation of an 
unparalleled manager and a splendid stage director and 
an unapproachable cast and a perfect gem of a stage 
carpenter, all of them uniting to give his feeble and futile 
little brain-child a chance for its gasping young life. It 
would seem that this treatment should make him suffi- 
ciently humble and wormlike. And it does—until his 
play goes over. Then, if he is still able to wear his old 
hat and doesn’t have to go to a tent and awning maker 
to get a new one, he is the exception. 

There are some young playwrights who are not spoiled 
by their first success or their second, or their twentieth, for 
the matter of that; but the other variety of playwright is 
the commoner variety. He is the one who, in his second 
summer, forgetting that second summers are almost as 
hard on new playwrights as on new babies, is observed tot- 
ing an upper-case I up and down the street like a banner. 
You draw near and listen to what he has to say. He has 
just had a violent quarrel with his old firm of producers 
because the boneheads cannot grasp the subtle significance 
of his lines, and.is now looking for another firm of managers 
who are not boneheads—only there aren’t any. Pausing 
only to tell you how 
and when he first 
felt this strange 
power stealing over 
him—it was in the 
nighttime, and he 
instantly rose and 
dashed off a first act, 
which has since been 
pronounced a mas- 
terpiece by press, 
pulpit and public— 
pausing only to tell 
you such details, he 
mentions casually a 
stinging rebuke 
that he was giving 
only yesterday to 

(Concluded on 

Page S8) 
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side by side in contrast, to emphasize the advance 
in American shoemaking during half a century. 

The first shoe was made about 1860. Its material was a 
coarse, stiff, bark-tanned leather. The lasting had been 
done by hand and the sole put on with wooden pegs 
that. stuck up inside. The men who made that shoe 
probably regarded it as a marvel, because the pegging was 
done on one of the earliest machines developed for the 
purpose. Theshapeofthatshoewasclumsy. It was rough, 
uncomfortable and unattractive inside and out. 

The other shoe, a product of 1910, was of our beautiful 
chrome-tanned leather, an American material that has 
almost displaced morocco and French kid in our markets. 
It was soft, silky, tough, waterproof and nearly fire- 
proof.. It was a welt shoe with the sole sewed on by a 
method unknown when the first shoe was made. It was 
a machine-made shoe from start to finish. 

By far the greatest improvements revealed in this 
second shoe were matters of design—good looks. Manu- 
facturing methods had been cheapened and quickened, 
quality bettered, comfort enhanced; but all these con- 
tributed to looks. In fifty years of shoemaking progress 
the United States has perfected many ingenious machines 
and built up large factory organizations, but her best asset 
in this industry is a shoe-designing ability—a definite 
sense of what looks good in a shoe and an instinct for 
putting it into her footwear. That sense of design puts 
her beyond aggressive competition all over the world. 
Other countries can buy the machinery and materials but 
not the knowledge of design. 

Within the next five to ten years this item of good looks 
will unquestionably become vital in many American 
industries. For ten years past our manufacturers have 
been working out from under the narrow limitations of 
price competition. Quality, convenience and individuality 
have been developed in goods. The manufacturer’s name 
has been identified with his product, giving a basis upon 
which to build more lasting trade. Quicker and straighter 
ways have been found to get goods to the consumer and to 
find out what the consumer wants. Methods of selling 
and distributing have been improved. On every hand 
manufacturers are working toward broader opportunities. 


if A RECENT trade exhibition two shoes were shown 


The Secret of the Crooked Chimney 


ETTER design is part of this general advance. Public 

taste is growing to such a degree that when a practical 

article is given beauty of design and finish there is a 
decided gain in marketing. 

Good looks are a matter of atmosphere and feeling. To 
secure them in most of our industries, a new man must be 
added to the factory organization—the artist. 

Years ago, when Andrew Carnegie hired the first 
chemist ever attached to a steel mill’s staff, his action was 
looked upon as a foolhardy concession to mere theory. 
Today every steel mill has a staff of chemists, and there 
are practically no industries that do not profit by the 
chemist’s services, either directly or indirectly. 

The time is coming when the steel mill will have a 
designing department to impart beauty of line and orna- 
ment to tons of structural material that is now as ugly as it, 


actory Force Meets the Artistic Temperament 


AW 


y 
James J. Collims 


is useful; andin many other industries the artist seems 


destined to follow the chemist. The business world 

today, however, regards the artist with even more 
distrust than was shown the chemist a generation ago. For 
where the chemist was looked upon as only a harmless 
theorist made in Germany, the business world’s slight 
experience with the artist thus far has given the impression 
that, besides theories, it has to deal with a baffling quality 
called “‘temperament.”’ 

Some years ago an American foundry company brought 
over from France an expert capable of installing a plant for 
casting bronze figures by the wax process. When Monsieur 
found himself in a New England factory, separated from 
compatriots, obliged to talk largely to himself and con- 
fronted with a steady diet of fried steak and pie, he became 
gloomy, irritable, mysterious. 

By the wax process of casting bronze the sculptor’s 
original model, made in wax instead of clay, is cased in 
plaster and baked in a special oven. This process melts the 
wax and leaves a hollow plaster mold into which the bronze 
is poured. Monsieur made no end of trouble while this oven 
was being built. Other operations throughout the foundry 
had to be arranged with respect to his grand undertaking. 
Only a chosen few were allowed to approach, and countless 
small details had to be carried out exactly as Monsieur 
directed, with no reasons given. Monsieur was full of 
secrets, whims, artistic aloofness. On the day of his first 
melting he keyed himself up to high tension; and when a 
mold was finally ready for the first pouring he put a razor 
edge on the whole foundry for several days. By the time 
his contract had been completed and he had left for France, 
that foundry was glad to be rid of him and thankful that it 
dealt with the artistic temperament only about once in a 
generation. 

An interesting temperamental memento of Monsieur 
exists to this day. 

His melting oven needed a chimney to carry off gases. 
He had one made of sheet iron, carried up through the roof 
and then suddenly tapered off to a small opening and 
brought downward in an eccentric curve. Nobody could 
figure out this chimney. It looked like a cow’s horn. 
Ingenious theories of draft were propounded to account for 
that shape, but none seemed to clear it up; and, no matter 
how diplomatically Monsieur was sounded in his happier 
moments, he refused to give explanations. His secret was 
kept till the day of his departure. Then he confided it to a 
compatriot. 

The Americans, said Monsieur, were clearly an inartistic 
people. In France, where every one understood such 
things, he would have felt safe in carrying his chimney up 
normally; but in America precautions were necessary. He 
had bent that chimney into its distorted shape—for why? 
My faith! So that when he had an exceptionally fine 
piece of sculpture in his oven no barbarous American 
could endanger it by climbing on the foundry roof and 
throwing bricks down the chimney! 

To take the raw materials available in the United States 
at the present time and to create for them an atmos- 
phere that will produce good design for a manufacturing 
establishment, is an interesting problem in management. 

A certain factory superintendent had accomplished this. 
Bound in by competitors at various sides of his product, 
he set out to get the advantage of beauty in goods that 
had long been uniformly tasteless and ugly. Designing had 


been so neglected that there were no capable men to be had, ~ 


but the men they hired were not first-rate er 


so he went round among illustrators and painters f 
friendships, got them interested in-his work by the s1 
means of taking an interest’in theirs. Several arti; 
reputation were eventually persuaded to make him> 
original designs for goods. It was not easy to bring 
round. They had plenty of profitable commission : 
as far as glory or interest went, making designs for a 
seemed a joke. They worked for this superintend 
ever, because he was a good fellow—sympathetic 
ative—a business man who seemed almost huma: 
to have been an artist, they said. Their first prod 
were excellent from an artist’s standpoint—ori; 
beautiful; but there were manufacturing shortco 
The details could not be executed by the 
processes. Many of them were too novel for 
taste. By working with his artists tactfully and n 
seriously the superintendent got what he wanted, an 
grew into a better understanding of manufacturing 1 
tions. Finally the day came when his concern put | 
market a new line of goods so original and beautil 
merchants and the public wanted them at sight, a 
competition was swept aside. The superintendent 1 
staff of designers and an atmosphere that would pil 
more novelties whenever they were wanted. — 


A Call for Craftsmen 


HEN competitors saw the point they went _ 
beauty, too, but made little headway. T 
resource was to turn out clumsy copies and adap 
the originator’s designs. Coming from the fact 
ever, these lacked life. After a while artists were 


and there was no bond of sympathy and under 


in the end all feeling and spontaneity disappeare 

“By ginger!’’ said the superintendent of a ¢ 
factory one day, “‘if I could get such artists as 
I’d show you something in design.” 

The first superintendent was a farseeing man. 

““Which man would you like?”’ he asked. 

A certain artist was chosen and the competitor go’ 
to this designer, asking him to undertake a comm 
That artist worked faithfully for this new clien 
outcome was utterly disappointing. There was no 
bond between artist and client, and the design 
exactly what had been put into it and no more. 

American industry and American art are to 
separated at many points where they must e 
come together. In developing his goods practi 
commercially the manufacturer has often overlo 
possibilities of good design. The artist, too, is 
for he has been manipulating beauty with fa 
about its practical and commercial uses. “a 

A youngster going to school in some small 
town is found to have some facility in drawing 
He copies the comics in the Sunday supplem 
caricatures the teacher. It has always come ea 
and he likes nothing better. ol 

If that boy lived in Paris, Munich, London © 
York, where picture-making is a business at wh 
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york ten hours a day, nobody would make a fuss over him 
nd he might have a chance to develop his ability along 
atural lines, making some definite kind of pictures for use 
nd the market; but in his small town maybe he is the 
nly boy who has ever done that sort of thing. Well- 
neaning persons single him out as a budding Michelangelo. 
*he local woman’s club raises a fund or maybe his widowed 
,other mortgages her home to send him abroad for study. 
[e joins the vast colony of American students in European 
enters—American art students who paint French peas- 
nts—American music students who wear their hair like 
binstein and all the rest of them. Before the mortgage 

ney is gone foreign teachers switch this talent out of its 
wn nationality, fill it full of false ideas of art and set it 
ainting useless pictures after bygone traditions. Maybe 
- was only a small talent anyway. If the youngster had 
ary and the superintendent of the local tinware 


etory could have got hold of him and understood him 
re might have been the making of an excellent designer, 
could put lines into tinware and ornament it with 
ing better than the dim artistic gropings of the die- 
g shop. If the boy were, indeed, another Michel- 

he would work out his destiny, and his tinshop 
mee would be useful to him in his career; for the 
ainter must be as capable a workman as the great 


of the most profitable industries in this country is 
making calendars. Several large concerns turn 
t by the million in lithography and color process. 
shief feature of a calendar is its picture and the 
ies producing these goods are important picture 
but the calendar men say that pictures suitable 
eir purpose are extremely scarce and hard to obtain. 


"YHE sidewheel packet, Belle of 
Memphis, landed at the wharf, 
and the personal manager of 
lanielthe Mystic came up the gravel 
yee with a darky behind him toting 
syalises. That afternoon all of the 
gular town hacks were in use for a 
lasonie funeral, or he could have 
ddenupinsolitary pomp. You felt 
1 first seeing him that he was the 
nd of person who would naturally 
‘efer to ride. 
He was a large man and, to look 
|, very impressive. On either lapel 
his coat he wore a splendid glit- 
ring golden emblem. One was a 
ign of a gold ax and the other was 
‘UIndian’s head. His watch-charm 
34s made of two animal claws—a 
‘yer’s claws I know now they must 
lve been—jointed together at their 
litts by a broad gold band to form 
downward-dropping crescent. On 
e middle finger of his right hand 
iis a large solitaire ring, the stone 
jing supported by golden eagles 
ith their wings interwoven. His 
‘st was the most magnificent as to 
dors and pattern that I ever saw. 
ie only other vest that to my mind 
juld in any way compare with it I 
‘w years later, worn by the advance 
‘ent of a trained dog and pony show. 
: our perch on the whittled 
lings of the boat-store porch we 
Wwed his advent into our town. 
xamboats always brought us to the 
er front if there was no business 
Tre pressing on hand, and particu- 
lly the Belle of Memphis brought 
because she was a regular side- 
eeler with a double texas, and 
ng suns painted on her paddle boxes, and a pair of 
brmous gilded buckhorns nailed over her pilot house to 
S)w she held the speed record of the White Collar Line. 
Pg, red, sheet-iron spread-eagle was swung between her 
ks, and the tops of the stacks were painted red and cut 
sharp points like spearheads. She had a string band 
bard that came out on the guards and played Suwannee 
Aver when she was landing and Goodby, My Lover, Goodby 
Wen she pulled out, and her head mate had the loudest 
voice on the river and, as everybody knew, 
“Wuld as soon kill you as look at you, and maybe sooner. 
[he Belle was not to be compared with any of our little 
aM local packets. Even her two mud clerks, let 
captain and her pilots, wore uniforms; and she 
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Hundreds of American artists paint pictures every year for 
the art exhibitions in our leading cities; but it is exceptional 
to find an appropriate calendar picture among them. The 
requirements of a good calendar picture are not in the least 
foreign to art. It ought to tell a plain story and deal with 
American scenes or characters if possible. After that it 
may be as wonderful a work of art as the painter can make 
it. He has all our history and contemporary life to draw 
upon for subjects. The calendar publisher will give it the 
finest reproduction and a circulation far exceeding the 
cliques and cabals of the art shows. Yet most of the cal- 
endar pictures are painted by a few men who have taken 
the pains to study the requirements. 

Manufacturers are now reaching after design in a number 
of ways. Some of them go to the artists and, by patience 
and tact, bring a staff of men to some realization of their 
requirements. The artistic temperament, on the whole, 
is as susceptible of management as the sales temperament. 
Others find designers in allied industries and still others 
buy designs abroad. In certain industries, such as those 
producing silverware and jewelry, where factory processes 
and the splitting up of work have destroyed the old- 
fashioned craftsman, good results are being secured by 
training bright lads by means of apprenticeship courses, 
which ground them in the elements of the business as the 
old-fashioned workman understood them and at the same 
time give them a grasp on the latest technical knowledge. 
If these apprentices show designing ability it is developed 
in keeping with the requirements of trade. 

The remarkable expansion of our publishing and adver- 
tising industries the past five or ten years has also brought 
the artist and designer in closer touch with business and 
is working interesting changes. 
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Mr. Irons Hit Him Just Once More,a Straight Jabbing Center-Biow 


came all the way from Cincinnati and ran clean through 
to New Orleans, clearing our wharf of the cotton and 
tobacco and the sacked ginseng and peanuts, and such 
commonplace things, and leaving behind in their stead all 
manner of interesting objects in crates and barrels. Once 
she brought a whole gipsy caravan, the Stanley family 
it was called—men, women and children, dogs, horses, 
wagons and all, a regular circus procession of them. 

She was due Tuesdays, but generally didn’t get in until 
Wednesdays, and old Captain Rawlings would be the 
first to see her smoke coiling in a hazy smudge over 
Livingston’s Point and say the Belle was coming. Captain 
Rawlings had an uncanny knack of knowing all the boats 
by their smokes. The news would spread, and by the 
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Our big department stores are another important influ- 
encein theimprovement of looksin goods. The department- 
store buyer is more closely in touch with the consuming 
public than the average manufacturer; for where the manu- 
facturer’s attention is centered on one sort of goods the 
department-store man is part of an organization that keeps 
track in an entire community of demand and taste in many 
different lines. Styles and tendencies that appear in one 
line may be applicable to others. He buys, too, all over the 
world, seeking original and beautiful merchandise, and 
most of his foreign buying centers on superior design. 

To such a buyer comes the American manufacturer’s 
salesman, showing samples of goods for the new season. 
The concern he represents may have accomplished notable 
things in turning out honest quality at reasonable prices, 
and yét be weak in design. The buyer, with his knowledge 
of publie taste and the world’s markets, makes a few sug- 
gestions and places an order. When the goods arrive they 
have been improved and refined in the matter of looks at 
practically no additional cost. 

A furniture manufacturer, for instance, brought some 
samples to the buyer of a big store in the Middle West. He 
knew materials and processes thoroughly, and had got 
hold of some new stuff from the Orient that made summer 
furniture more durable and cheaper than anything known 
up to that time. Skillfully handled, his product would 
greatly broaden the demand; but his designs were atro- 
cious. There was no line, no proportion, no grace in any- 
thing. The buyer has a decorating department, with his 
own designers. Two of these artists were set at work 
drawing up specifications, and those goods eventually were 
wholly transformed in scheme and color. 

(Concluded on Page 57) 
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time she passed the Lower Towhead 
and was quartering across and run- 
ning down past town, so she eould 
turn and land upstream, there would 
be a lot of pleasurable excitement 
on the wharf. The black draymen 
standing erect on their two-wheeled 
craft, like Roman chariot racers, 
would whirl their mules down the 
levee at a perilous gallop, scattering 
the gravel every which way, and our 
leisure class—boys and darkies—and 
a good many of. the business men, 
would come down to the foot of Main 
Street to see her land and watch the 
rousters swarm off ahead of the bel- 
lowing mates and eat up the freight 
piles. One trip she even had white 
rousters, which was an event to be 
remembered and talked about after- 
ward. They were grimy foreigners, 
who chattered in an outlandish tongue 
instead of chanting at their work as 
regular rousters did. 

This time when the Belle of 
Memphis came and the personal 
manager of Daniel the Mystic came 
up the levee, half a dozen of us were 
there and saw him coming. We ran 
down the porch steps and trailed 
him at a respectful distance, opinion 
being acutely divided among us as 
to what he might be. He was asso- 
ciated with the great outer world of 
amusement and entertainment; we 
knew that by the circumstances of 
his apparel and his jewels and high 
hat and all, even if his whole bearing 
had not advertised his calling as 
with banners. Therefore, we specu- 
lated freely as we trailed him. He 
couldn’t be the man who owned the 
Eugene Robinson Floating Palace, because the Floating 
Palace had paid its annual visit months before and by 
now must be away down past the Lower Bends in the 
bayou country. Likewise, the man who came in advance 
of the circus always arrived by rail with a yellow car full 
of circus bills and many talented artists in white overalls. 
I remember I decided that he must have something to 
do with a minstrel show—Beach & Bowers’ maybe, or 
Thatcher, Primrose & West’s. 

He turned into the Richland House, with the darky 
following him with his valises and us following the darky; 
and after he had registered, old Mr. Dudley Dunn, the 
clerk, let us look at the register. But two or three grown 
men looked first; the coming of one who was so plainly a 
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personage had made some stir among the adult pop- 
ulation. None there present, though, could read the 
name the stranger had left upon the book. Old Mr. 
Dunn, who was an expert at that sort of thing, couldn’t 
decide himself whether it was O. O. Driscoll or A. A. 
Davent. The man must have spent years practicing 
to be able to produce a signature that would bother 
any hotel clerk. I have subsequently ascertained 
that there are many abroad gifted as he was—mainly 
traveling salesmen. But if you couldn’t read his 
name, all who ran might read the nature of his call- 
ing, for ’twas there set forth in two colors—he had 
borrowed the red-ink bottle from Mr. Dunn to help 
out the customary violet—and done in heavy shaded 
letters—‘‘ Representing Daniel the Mystic’ —with an 
ornamental flourish of scrolls and feathery beadéd 
lines following after. The whole took up a good fourth 
of one of Mr. Dudley Dunn’s blue-ruled pages. 

Inside of an hour we were to know, too, who Daniel 
the Mystic might be, for in the hotel office and in sun- 
dry store windows were big bills showing a likeness of 
aman of magnificent mien, with long hair and his face 
in his hand, or rather in the thumb and forefinger of 
his hand, with the thumb under the chin and the 
finger running up alongside the cheek. Underneath 
were lines to the effect that Daniel the Mystic, Prince 
of Mesmerism and Seer of the Unseen, was Coming, 
Coming! Also that night the Daily Evening News 
had a piece about him. He had rented St. Clair Hall 
for two nights hand-running and would give a mys- 
terious, edifying and educational entertainment deal- 
ing with the wonders of science and baffling human 
description. The preliminaries, one learned, had been 
arranged by his affable and courteous personal repre- 
sentative now in our midst, Mr. D. C. Davello—so old 
Mr. Dudley Dunn was wrong in both of his guesses. 

Next morning Daniel the Mystic was on hand, 
looking enough like his pictured likeness to be recog- 
nized almost immediately. True, his features were not 
quite so massive and majestic as we had been led to expect, 
and he rather disappointed us by not carrying his face in 
his hand, but he was tall and slim enough for all purposes 
and wore his hair long and was dressed all in black. He 
had long, slender hands, and eyes that, we agreed, could 
seem to look right through you and tell what you were 
thinking about. 

For one versed in the mysteries of the unseen he was 
fairly democratic in his minglings with the people; and as 
for D. C. Davello, no one, not even a candidate, could 
excel him in cordiality. Together they visited the office of 
the Daily Evening News and also the office of our other 
paper, the Weekly Argus-Eye, which was upstairs over 
Leaken’s job-printing shop. They walked through the 
market house and went to the city hall to call on the 
mayor and the city marshal and invite them]to come to 
St. Clair Hall that night and bring their families with 
them, free of charge. Skinny Collins, who was of their 
tagging juvenile escort, at once began to put on airs before 
the rest. The city marshal was his father. 

About the middle of the afternoon they went into Thurs- 
ton Brothers Oak Hall Clothing Emporium, steered by 
‘Van Wallace, who seemed to be showing them round. We 
followed in behind, half a dozen or more of us, scuffling our 
dusty bare feet on the splintery floor between the aisles of 
racked-up coats. In the rear was Willie Richey, lmping 
along on one toe and one heel. Willie Richey always had 
at least one stone bruise left over from the stone-bruise 
season, and sometimes two. 

They went clear back to the end of the store where the 
office was and the stove, but we, holding our distance, 
halted by the counter where they kept the gift suspenders 
and neckties—Thurston Brothers gave a pair of suspenders 
or a necktie with every suit, the choice being left to the 
customer and depending on whether in his nature the 
utilitarian or the decorative instinct was in the ascendency. 
We halted there, all eyes and ears and wriggling young 
bodies. The proprietors advanced and some of the clerks, 
and Van Wallace introduced the visitors to Mr. Howard 
Thurston and to Mr. Ike Thurston, his brother. Mr. 
Howard said, ‘Pleased to meetcher,” with professional 
warmth, while Mr. Ike murmured, “Didn’t catch the 
name?” inquiringly, such being the invariable formula of 
these two on meeting strangers. Cigars were passed round 
freely by D. C. Davello. He must have carried a pocket- 
ful of cigars, for he had more of them for some of the busi- 
ness men who came dropping in as if by chance. All of a 
sudden Van Wallace, noting how the group had grown, 
said it would be nice if the professor would show us what 
he could do. D.C. Davello said it wasn’t customary for 
Daniel the Mystic to vulgarize his art by giving impromptu 
demonstrations, but perhaps he would make an exception 
just for this once. He spoke to Daniel the Mystic who was 
sitting silently in the Messrs. Thurston’s swivel office-chair 
with his face in his hands—the poster likeness was vin- 
dicated at last—and after a little arguing he got up and 
looked all about him slowly and in silence. His eye fell on 
the little huddle of small boys by the necktie counter and he 
said sharp and quick to Jack Irons: ‘Come here, boy!” 


Inside of an Hour We Were to Know, Too, Who 
Daniel the Mystic Might Be 


I don’t know yet how Jack Irons came to be of our com- 
pany on that day; mostly Jack didn’t run with us. He 
was sickly. He had spells and was laid up at home a good 
deal. He couldn’t even go barefooted in summer, because 
if he did his legs would be broken out all over with dew 
poison in no time. 

Jack Irons didn’t belong to one of the prominent families 
either. He lived in a little brown house on the street that 
went down by the old Enders place. His mother was dead, 
and his sister worked in the county clerk’s office and 
always wore black alpaca sleeves buttoned up on her fore- 
arms. His father was old Mr. Gid Irons that stayed in 
Scotter’s hardware store. He didn’t own the store, he just 
clerked there. Winter and summer he passed by our 
house four times a day, going to work in the morning and 
coming back at night, coming to dinner at twelve o’clock 
and going back at one. He was so regular that people used 
to say if the whistle on Langstock’s planing mill ever 
broke down they could still set the clocks by old Mr. 
Gid Irons. Perhaps you have known men who were uni- 
versally called old while they were yet on the up-side of 
middle life? Mr. Gid Irons was such a one as that. 

I used to like to slip into Scotter’s just to see him scoop- 
ing tenpenny nails and iron bolts out of open bins and kegs 
with his bare hands. Digging his hands down into those 
rusty, scratchy things never seemed to bother him, and it 
was fascinating to watch him and gave you little flesh- 
crawling sensations. He was asilent, small man, short but 
very erect, and when he walked he brought his heels down 
very hard first. The skin of his face and of his hands and 
his hair and mustache were all a sort of faded pinkish red, 
and he nearly always had iron rust on his fingers, as though 
to advertise that his name was Irons. 

By some boy intuition of my own I knew that he cut 
no wide swath in the lazy field of town life. When the 
veterans met at the city hall and organized their veterans’ 
camp and named it the Gideon K. Irons Camp, it never 
occurred to me that they could be offering that honor to 
our old Mr. Gid Irons. I took it as a thing granted that 
there were some other Gideon Irons somewhere, one with a 
K in his name, a general probably, and no doubt a grand- 
looking man on a white horse with a plume in his hat and a 
sword dangling, like the steel engraving of Robert E. Lee 
in our parlor. Whereas our Mr. Irons was shabby and 
poor; he didn’t even own the house he lived in. 

This Jack Irons who was with us that day was his only 
son, and when Daniel the Mystic looked at him and 
called him Jack stepped out from our midst and went 
toward him, his feet dragging a little and moving as if 
some one had him by the shoulders leading him forward. 
His thin arms dangled at his sides. He went on until he 
was close up to Daniel the Mystic. The man threw up 
one hand and snapped out “Stop,” as though he were 
teaching tricks to a dog, and Jack flinched and dodged. 
He stopped though, with red spots coming and going in 
the cheeks as though under the stoking of a blowpipe, and 
he breathed in sharp puffs that pulled his nostrils almost 
shut. Standing so, he looked as poor and weak and futile 
as a sprig of bleached celery, as a tow string, as a limp 
rag, as anything helpless and spineless that you had a 
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mind to think of. The picture of him has hung 
mind ever since. Even now I recall how his m 
frame quivered as Daniel the Mystic stooped u 
his eyes were on a level with Jack’s eyes, and 
something to Jack over and over again in a 
whisper. 3 
Suddenly his hands shot out and he began mal 
slow stroking motions downward before Jack’s f 
with his fingers outstretched as though he were co) 
ing apart hanks of invisible yarn. Next with a qi 
motion he rubbed Jack’s eyelids closed, and massa 
his temples with his thumbs, and then stepped 
There stood Jack Irons with his eyes shut, 
asleep. He was still on his feet, bolt upright, but 
asleep—that was the marvel of it—with his ha 
his side and the flushed color all gone from hi 
It seared us pretty badly, us boys. I think 
- the grown men were a little bit seared too. Wey 
glad that none of us had been singled out for { 
and yet envious of Jack and his sudden clevall 
| 
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prominence and the center of things. 
Daniel the Mystic seemed satisfied. He 
drops of sweat off his face. He forked two fing: 
darted them like a snake’s tongue at Jack, a 
still asleep, obeyed them, as if he had been steel 
they the two horns of a magnetic horseshoe, 
swayed back and forth, and then Daniel the M; 
gave a sharp shove at the air with the palms of } 
hands—and Jack fell backward as though he 
been hit. Z| 
But he didn’t fall as a boy would, doubling up 
giving in. He fell stiff, like a board, without a} 
in him anywhere. Daniel the Mystic leaped fory) 
and caught him before he struck, and eased him 
flat on his back and folded his arms up across 
breast, and that made him look like dead. il 
More wonders were coming. Daniel the Mystic; 
D. C. Davello hauled two wooden chairs up 4) 
together and placed them facing each other; then lil} 
Jack, still rigid and frozen, they put his head on the 
of one chair and his heels on the seat of the other | 
stepped back and left him suspended there in a bri 
We voiced our astonishment in an anthem of gasps : 
overlapping exclamations. Not one of us in that ti/ 
boy or man, had ever seen a person in hypnotic catale; 
Before we had had time enough to take this marve 
in, Daniel the Mystic put his foot on Jack and ste] : 
right up on his stomach, balancing himself and teete 
gently above all our heads. He was tall and must |} 
been heavy; for Jack’s body bent and swayed unde 
weight, yet held it up in the fashion of a hickory spi\ 
board. Some of the men jumped up then and see 
about to interfere. Old Mr. Howard Thurston’s face 
red and he sputtered, but before he could get thea 
out Daniel the Mystic was saying soothingly: 4 
“Be not alarmed, friends. The subject is in no dai 
The subject feels no pain and will suffer no injury.” $ . 
“Just the same, Meester, you get down off that 
boy,” ordered Mr. Thurston. ‘‘And you please wake 
up right away. I don’t care much to see things done 
that.” y 
“As you say,” said Daniel the Mystic easily, smilir} 
round him at the ring of our startled faces. “I m»? 
wished to give you a small demonstration of my po’! 
And, believe me, the subject feels no pain whatsoever 
He stepped off of him, though, and Jack’s body can 
straight and flat again. They lifted him off the chairsn 
straightened him up, and Daniel the Mystic made oi 
two rapid passes in front of his face. Jack opened his r 
and began to ery weakly. One of the clerks brought I 
drink, but he couldn’t swallow it for sobbing, a d 1 
blubbered up the water when Mr. Thurston held the 
to his lips. Van Wallace, who looked a little fright 
and uneasy himself, gave two of the boys a nickel 
and told us we had better get Jack home. ; 
Jack could walk all right, with one of us upon either !¢ 
of him, but he was crying too hard to answer the ie 


we put to him, we desiring exceedingly to know ho! 
felt and if he knew anything while he was asleep. | 
we got him to his own gate he gasped out, “Oh, fe iy 
I’m sick!”’ and collapsed bodily at our feet, hiccoug!! 
and moaning. His sister met us at the door as we lu 3e 
Jack in by his arms and legs. Even at home she hi 
black alpaca sleeves buttoned up to her elbows. I 
she must have slept in them. We told her what 
pened or tried to tell her, all of us talking at once, 
made us lay Jack on a little rickety sofa in their pa 
there was a sewing machine in there, too, I notice 
as we were coming away we saw a negro girl who 
for them running across the street to Tillman 
grocery where there was a telephone that th 
neighborhood used. 

When I got home it was suppertime and the fa 
at the table. My sister said somebody must be si 
past the old Enders place, because she had seen ] 
Lake driving out that way as fast as his horse wo 
him. But I listened with only half an ear, being mi 
engaged elsewhere. I was wondering how I was gol 
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¢ my berry-picking money out of a nailed-up cigar-box 
vings bank without attracting too much attention on the 
rt of other members of the family. I had been saving 
, that money hoping to amass seventy-five cents, which 
as the lowest cash price for Tom Birch’s tame flying 
uirrel, a pet thing that would stay in your pocket all day 
1d not bite you unless you tried to drag him out; but 
yw I had a better purpose in view for my accumulated 
nds. If it took the last cent I meant to be in St. Clair 
all that night. 
There was no balcony in St. Clair Hall, but only a sort of 
tle hanging coop up above where the darkies sat, and the 
teen-cent seats were the two back rows of seats on the 
ain floor. These were very handy to the door but likely 
be overly warm on cold nights, when the two big, pear- 
aped stoves would be red hot, with the live coals showing 
rough the cracks in their bases like broad grins on the 
ces of apoplectic twins. The varnish on the back of the 
ats would boil and bubble visibly then and the scorching 
90d grow so hot you couldn’t touch your bare hand to it, 
d a fine, rich, turpentiny smell would fill the air. 
Being the first of the boys to arrive I secured the coveted 
mer seat from which you had a splendid view of the 
age, only slightly obscured by one large wooden post 
inted a pale sick blue. D.C. Davello was at the door 
king tickets, along with Sid Farrell, who ran St. Clair 
all. It kept both of them pretty busy, because there 
sre men paying their way in whom I had never seen there 
all except when the Democrats had their rally just 
fore election, or when the ladies were holding memorial 
rvices on President Jefferson Davis’ birthday—men like 
d Judge Priest, the circuit-court judge, and Major Joe 
m Covington, who owned the big tan yard, and Captain 
owell, the bookdealer, and Mr. Howard 
hburston, and Doctor Lake, and a lot of 
hers. Most of them took seats well 
wn in front, I supposing that the 
lucationa! and scientific features of 
e promised entertainment had drawn 
em together. 
The curtain was cracked through in 
aces and had a peephole in the middle, 
th black smudges round it like a 
uised eye. It had a painting on it 
owing a street full of back-water clean 
) to the houses, and some elegant 
dies and gentlemen in fancy-dress 
stumes coming down the stone steps 
a large building like a county court- 
use and getting into a couple of funny- 
oking skiffs. I seem to have heard 
mewhere that this represented a street 
ene in Venice, but up until the time 
. Clair Hall burned down I know that 
considered it to be a picture of some 
her, larger town than ours during a 
ring rise in the river, the same as we 
dit every March. All round the 
undated district were dirty white 
wares containing the lettered cards 
business houses—Doctor Cupps, 
3 dentist, and Anspach, the Old- 
‘tablished Hatter —which never varied 
bm year to year, even when an adver- 
er died or went out of business. We 
ys knew these signs by heart. 
But to pass the time of waiting we 
ad them over and over again, until the 
‘rtain rolled up disclosing the palace 
ne, with a double row of chairs across 
l2 stage in half-moon formation, and 
he in front, where the villains died 
‘Tegular shows, a table with a water 
!cher on it. Daniel the Mystic came 
t of the wings and bowed, and there 
a thin splashing of hand-clapping, 
istly from the rear seats, with Sid Far- 
and D. C. Davello furnishing lustier 
minds of applause. First off Daniel the 
lysticmade a short speech full of large, 
heult words. We boys wriggled dur- 
rit, being anxious for action. We had 
‘soon. D. C. Davello mounted the 
ge and he and Daniel the Mystic 
Dught into view a thing they called 
abinet, but which looked to us like a 
x frame with black calico curtains 
ed onit. When they got this placed 
; heir satisfaction, Daniel the Mystic, smiling in a friendly 
Vy, asked that a committee of local citizens kindly step 
and see that no fraud or deception was practiced in 
Wat was about to follow. I was surprised to see Doctor 
“Ke and Mr. Howard Thurston rise promptly at the 
tation and go up on the stage, where they watched 
Y while D. C. Davello tied Daniel the Mystic’s hands 
nd him with white ropes, and then meshed him to a 
“ur inside the cabinet with so many knottings and snarl- 
is of the twisted bonds that he looked like some long, 
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black creature helplessly caught in a net. This done, the 
two watchers slipped into chairs at opposite ends of the 
half-moon formation. D.C. Davello laid a tambourine, a 
banjo and a dinner bell on the bound man’s knees and 
whipped the calico draperies to. Instantly the bell rang, 
the banjo was thrummed and the tambourine rattled 
giddily, and white hands flashed above the shielding dra- 
peries. But when the manager cried out and jerked the cur- 
tains back, there sat the Mystic one still a prisoner, tied up 
all hard and fast. We applauded then like everything. 

The manager unroped him and went back to his place by 
the door, and after Daniel the Mystic had chafed his wrists 
where the red marks of the cords showed he came down a 
sort of little wooden runway into the audience, and stand- 
ing in the aisle said something about now giving a demon- 
stration of something. I caught the words occultism and 
spiritualism, both strangers to my understanding up to 
that time.: He put his hands across his eyes for a moment, 
with his head thrown back, and then he walked up the aisle 
four or five steps hesitating and faltering, and finally halted 
right alongside of Mr. Morton Harrison, the market master. 

“T seem,” he said slowly, in a deep, solemn voice, “‘to see 
a dim shape of a young man hovering here. I get the name 
of Claude—no, no, it is Clyde. Clyde would tell you,”’ his 
voice sank lower and quavered effectively —“‘ Clyde says to 
tell you that he is very happy over there—he says you 
must not worry about a certain matter that is now worry- 
ing you for it will all turn out for the best—and you will be 
happy. And now Clydeseems to be fading away. Clydeis 
gone!” 

We didn’t clap our hands at that—it would have been 
too much like clapping hands at a funeral—because we 
knew it must be Clyde Harrison, who had got drowned not 


The Subject is in No Danger’’ 


“Be Not Alarmed, Friends. 


two months before trying to save a little girl that fell over- 
board off the wharfboat. Just a day or two before there had 
been a piece in the paper telling about the public fund that 
was being raised to put a monument over Clyde’s grave. 
So we couldn’t applaud that, wonderful as it was, and 
we shivered in a fearsome, wholly delightful anticipation 
and sat back and waited for more spirits to come. But 
seemingly there weren’t any more spirits about just then, 
and after a little Daniel the Mystic returned to the stage 
and announced that we would now have the crowning 
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achievement of the evening’s entertainment —a scientific 
exhibition of the new and awe-inspiring art of mesmerism 
in all its various branches. 

“‘For this,” he stated impressively, “‘I desire the aid of 
volunteers from the audience, promising them that I will 
do them no harm, but on the contrary will do them much 
good. I want fellow townspeople of yours for this—gentle- 
men in whom you all have confidence and respect. I 
insist only upon one thing —that they shall be one and all 
total strangers to me.” 

He advanced to the tin trough of the flickering gas 
footlights and smiled out over them at us. 

“Who among you will come forward now? Come!” 

Before any one else could move, two young fellows got 
up from seats in different parts of the hall and went up the 
little runway. We had never seen either of them before, 
which seemed a strange thing, for we boys kept a sharp 
eye upon those who came and went. They were both of 
them tall and terribly thin, with lank hair and listless eyes, 
and they moved as though their hip joints were rusty and 
hurt them. But I have seen the likes of them often since 
then—lying in a trance in a show window, with the covers 
puckered close up under the drawn face. I have peered 
down a wooden chute to see such a one slumbering in his 
coffin underground for a twenty-four or forty-eight-hour 
test. But these were the first of the tribe our town had 
encountered. 

On their lagging heels followed two that I did know. 
One was the lumpish youth who helped Riley Putnam put 
up showbills and the other was Buddy Grogan, who 
worked in Sid Farrell’s livery stable. Both of them were 
grinning sheepishly and falling over their own feet. And 
following right behind them in turn came a shabby little 
man who had iron rust on his clothes, 
and walked all reared back, bringing his 
heels down hard with thumps at every 
step. It was old Mr. Gid Irons. We 
gaped at him, 

Thad never seen Mr. Gid Irons at St. 
Clair Hall before, none of us had; and 
in our limited capacities we were by 
way of being consistent patrons of the 
drama. Ina flash it came over me that 
Jack must have told his father what a 
wonderful sensation it was to be put to 
sleep standing up on your feet, and that 
his father had come to see for himself 
how it felt. I judged that others be- 
sides us were surprised. There was a 
burring little stir, and some of the audi- 
ence got up and edged down closer to 
the front. 

Mr. Gid Irons went on up the little 
runway and took a seat near one end 
of the half-moon of chairs. Where he 
sat the blowy glare of one of the gas 
footlights flickered up in his face and 
we could see that it seemed redder than 
common, and his eyes were drawn to- 
gether so close that, only little slits of 
them showed under his sandy, red-gray, 
bushy eyebrows. But that might have 
been the effect of the gaslight at his feet. 
You could tell though that Daniel the 
Mystic was puzzled and perplexed, 
startled almost, by the appearance of 
this middle-aged person among his vol- 
unteers. He kept eying him furtively 
with a worried line between his eyes as 
he made a round of the other four, 
shaking hands elaborately with each 
and bending to find out the names. 
He came to Mr. Irons last. 

“And what is the name of this 
friend?” he asked in his grand, deep 
voice. 

Mr. Irons didn’t answer a word. He 
stood up, just so, and hauled off and 
hit Daniel the Mystic in the face. 
Daniel the Mystic said ‘‘Ouch!” in a 
loud, pained tone of voice, and fell 
backward over a chair and sat down 
hard right in the middle of the stage. 
George Muller, the town wit, declared 
afterward that he was looking right at 
Daniel the Mystic, and that Daniel the 
Mystic sat down so hard it parted his 
hair in the middle. 

I heard somebody behind me make a choking outery and 
turned to see D. C. Davello just bursting in upon us, with 
shock and surprise spreading all over his face. But just at 
that precise moment Fatty McManus, who was the biggest 
man in town, jumped up with an awkward clatter of his 
feet and stumbled and fell right into D. C. Davello, throw- 
ing his mighty arms about him as he did so. Locked 
together they rolled backward out of the door, and with a 
subconscious sense located somewhere in the back part of 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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Fabricated Defenses—By 


The theory of Rainbarger’s d 
was that while Johnson was drivi 
had met with an» accident th 
broken the buggy; that in this a 
he had sustained some injury cz 
blood to flow; that he had got | 
the buggy, arranged the harness : 
horse, unbuckled the lines from t 
looped them up, using them to as 
in the support of his feet as sti 
and mounted the horse. The 
subsequently became frighten 
away and threw him; thereby 
became entangled and fastened 
lines and by them he was drags 
the place where he was found. 
ing to Rainbarger’s theory the 
on his head, which were the ea 
death, were inflicted by the horse’ 
pulled his gun and fired, and when But the defendant might have spared himself 
his gun flashed in my faceI turned labor of constructing this involved explanation, as | 
to run and fell. I stumbled and was found in the buggy a bitters bottle that w 
fell down, and when I fell my pistol ward identified as being one sold to Rainbarger. 
went off. I was so excited I did 
not know whether I was looking at Telltale Wounds 
him or not when my pistol went off; 
and he fired again. I really do not OMETIMES the thing that discredits the pr 

For with the true all things that exist are in harmony; but with know whether he fired more than once after that or not. story is an unexpected break in a usual routine. Ii 
the false the true at once disagrees. — ARISTOTLE. I was so excited I did not fire off my pistol case of Gay vs. the State (49 S. W. R. 612) the 

Sore iss intentionally.” was charged with having made away with his 
Orie said that it was impossible to construct On his examination he was asked: ‘‘What position were Charles Lindeman. The evidence for the state was the 
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The Man Had Been Dragged Upon 
the Ground for Some Distance 


a false consistency of circumstances beyond a very you in when you fired?” : and Lindeman had formed a partnership for the pu 
limited extent. Nevertheless, this is one of the truths He answered: ‘I was down on my hands and knees. dealing in cattle. On the twenty-fifth of August 
that criminals, in spite of all human experience, have never JI fell down, my gun went off accidentally.” men came to Kyle, in Hays County, Texas. Lindem 
learned. It was shown in the post-mortem examination that a considerable sum of money out of the bank, an d | 
Given a certain fixed series of physical events, it seems the ball that had been fired went through the decedent’s said that the intention of the two men was to got 
to the average man comparatively easy to construct an body in nearly a horizontal direction, ranging a little Marcos and deposit their money in a bank there 
was believed to be safer than the one in Kyle. Th 


explanation that will fit into and be supported by these downward. 


events. The fact is that nothing is more difficult. 

Every natural event is so dovetailed into other events 
that precede and follow—it is so delicately fitted into the 
intricate machinery of human affairs—that no human intel- 
ligence can, in fact, make that exquisite adjustment. If 
one carefully examines any natural event he will presently 
realize that if an intelligence placed it there then that 
intelligence must necessarily have known everything that 
preceded and everything that followed this event with an 
infinite sweep of comprehension. 

On the other hand, if one examines an event arbitrarily 
created by a human agent or an explanation or a theory 
arbitrarily created to explain a certain sequence of events, 
he will presently realize a certain limitation and he will 
presently see that there were certain things that the 
author of this event knew and certain other things that 
he did not know. 


The Way It Really Happened 


OW in spite of our egotism it is certain that the human 

mind has only a feeble conception of all the intricate 
relations of one event to another, and no intelligence has 
so far arisen of a sufficient capacity to create a false piece 
of so perfect a contour that it will perfectly fit along all of 
its lines into the natural order of events. 

One has only to examine the cases in which persons have 
undertaken to exculpate themselves by fabricated defenses, 
in order to see how quickly the average man fails to make 
his story coincide with physical evidence. 

In the case of the State vs. Anderson (18. E. R. 335) the 
prisoner declared that he had killed the decedent in self- 
defense. There had been a fight in a room; the decedent 
attacked him, firing on him with a pistol, and as he could 
not escape and to defend his life the prisoner said that he 
had finally succeeded in killing the decedent with a shot- 
gun. But the story was immediately shown to be false, 
because an examination of the room showed no bullet-hole 
anywhere in it and as there were no wounds on the prisoner, 
the bullets said to have been fired from the decedent’s 
pistol could not have vanished into the air. 

In the case of the State vs. Turlington (15 S. E. R. 141) 
John S. Turlington, alias William E. West, was indicted 
for the killing of Thomas C. Cramer. Turlington said 
that he did not intend to shoot Cramer. His story ran as 
follows: 

“On the evening that Cramer was shot the dishes were 
being taken out, the door was open, and I stepped outside 
the door with my pistol under my coat. . . . I said: 
‘I am going away from here,’ and when I said that he 


The Court said: “‘It would have been a physical impossi- 
bility for the defendant, while on his hands and knees, to 
have inflicted the wound described by the physicians. The 
hand that held the pistol must have been at least as high 
as the wound inflicted; he must have fired before he fell. 
Defendant cannot be believed when contradicted by the 
physical facts. Neither courts nor juries should be required 
to base their actions or beliefs on physical impossibilities.”’ 

In the case of the State vs. Detmer 
(27 S. EH. R. 1117) the prisoner testified 
that, while playing pool in Dick Porter’s 
saloonin the city of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
one Frank Breeze was about to throw a 
pool ball at him and to defend himself he 
shot Breeze. The Court said: 

“The prisoner is contradicted by the 
physical facts in the case—to wit, . .. 
that no man was ever known to attempt 
to throw at another while looking at him 
over his left shoulder, or by turning away 
his head from him at the very instant he 
was attempting to throw at him. When 
witnesses attempt to establish certain 
theories by their testimony they must first 
look to it well that their testimony must 
not go counter to the physical facts in 
the case, for, if it does, neither courts nor 
juries are required to stultify themselves 
by disbelieving the immutable physical 
facts in the case.” 

Sometimes the ingenuity of the crim- 
inal is so taxed by the intricacy of these 
physical facts that a story made to fit 
becomes on its face an absurdity. 

A striking instance is that of the State 
vs. Rainbarger (74 Iowa 197). Here 
Rainbarger was charged with the killing 
of Enoch Johnson. The facts were as 
follows: The decedent was seen driving 
in a buggy on the night when last known 
to be living; he was later found dead, his 
body being some distance from the buggy 
and showing death as a result of violence. 
A wheel and other parts of the buggy 
were broken. The indications showed 
that the man had been dragged upon the 
ground for some distance, the lines broken 
from the harness were fastened to one 
of his legs and there was blood on the 
horse. 


the train there. 


It Was Shown That This Clock Had Not 
Been Running For Years 


seen together on that evening twelve or fourtee 
from Kyle in a bushy, mountainous region. No. 
saw Lindeman after that. On Friday morning, the ty 
eighth of August, Gay was seen about daylight in Bi 
little station on the International and Great No 
Railway. He was riding one horse and leading 
He said that he had brought Lindeman to Buda t& 
But as it was afterward shown, 0 
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en Tettaton finally returned to consciousness he 
hat he had gone to this house in the evening for the 
se of paying a sum of money he owed; that he had 
:ade the payment and intended to remain with the family 
vat night. About nine o’clock two men wearing masks 
ntered the room; they demanded money; the inmates 
‘the house attempted to escape and were shot. 

Tettaton said that he put his pistol on a bed in one of the 
yoms; that he had taken the cartridges out of it and put 
jem in his vest pocket, as he feared the children might 
cplode the pistol He now explained that when the 
ybbers entered he endeavored to jump through the west 
indow of the room to get into the south room where he 
ad left the pistol; that he was struck over the head with a 
m by one of the robbers. While he lay outside he heard 
jooting in the house. He got up and staggered to the east 
de of the house and fell; he got up and was hit again. 
But the physicians who examined 
m immediately pointed out that 
1e wound on his head had been 
ade with a knife. They declared 
iat it would have been impossible 
r Tettaton to have been cut in 
ie head by any person other than 
mself, because the wound com- 
enced at the back part and ran 
‘ound over the top of his head to 
ie forehead; and that it was cer- 
in the knife had entered the back 
art first as the wound was deeper 
iere than toward the front. In 
et, it was exactly the sort of 
ound that one would inflict on 
mself. 


Right-Handed Evidence 


\ FURTHER fact confirmed the 
A theory that Tettaton had gone 
, the place and murdered the in- 
ates, after having compelled them 
/ give him a receipt for his debt. 
0 cartridges were found in his vest 
yckets when he was picked up, and 
ere was found a receipt for the 
oney folded up in his pocket and 
i the inside of this folded paper 
as a telltale bloodstain. 

It is perhaps worth while to 
member some things that the 
edical authorities have particu- 

ly called attention to: namely, 
at self-inflicted injuries are usually 
ithe left side of the body, because 

‘ost people are right-handed. One 
ho cuts his own throat will begin 
ith a strong, heavy incision on 
le left side, but pain and faint- 
iss cause the pressure on the knife 

relax and the wound tails off on 
'e right side. Also, one who is 
tacked by an assassin usually 
akes some effort to seize the knife 

id thereby is almost always cer- 
in to be cut on the hands, while 
€ man who inflicts wounds on 

is never so injured. 

“Fraud may at times be detected 
| noticing the discrepancy between 
le injury and the assigned cause. 
te soldier who says his fingers 
tre blown off by a gun and whose 
imps are, nevertheless, evidently 
ted by some sharp instrument, 

en to grave suspicion. In 
nshot injuries the presence of 

der-stains, burns or scorched 
thing would prove the falsehood 
hestatement that the injury was 
ted by some one at a distance; although individuals 
lve been known to wrap a cloth about’ the part before 
sooting themselves. It should be noticed whether the 
let fits the patient’s own weapon or not. If the pre- 
ider be Tequested to place himself in the position in 
\tich he was when injured he is often unable to do so. It 
4 Curious and confused fact that should be remembered, 
wever, that when the barrel of the firearm, at least of 
“iall caliber, is held very close to the body the bullet may 

t penetrate the skin at all, or at least the damage may 
greatly lessened.’’* 

e destroyed a prisoner’s explanation in a case 
g that the hammer of the prisoner’s revolver had 
slight dent and that this defect was imprinted on 
ed shell. The direction in which grains of powder 
lven into the skin is sometimes sufficient to prove 
direction the weapon was pointing when it was fired. 

® Obliquity of the wound may show from what direction 
(Pext Book of Legal Medicine. ] 


the ball came, or this may be shown by projecting splinters 
of bone or fiber dragged along the course of the bullet. It 
has been shown that one may tell by the examination of a 
hole in a pane of glass whether the bullet was fired from 
without or from within the room. [Ibid.] 

Doctor Work reports a case where the decedent was 
found dead in bed, a bullet having passed directly through 
the head and entered the floor directly under the place 
where the bed stood. The prisoner said that the shot 
had been accidental, from the falling of a revolver from a 
trunk. But the face of the decedent was thickly tattooed 
with powder-stains, except over the lower part of it. How 
could this have happened unless the decedent, when about 
to be shot, had undertaken to protect the face with the 
hands? The backs of the hands were tattooed with 
powder-stains and the prisoner was convicted. 

Another very remarkable case is reported by Draper. 


There Had Been a Fight in a Room 


A person was assassinated; the prisoner was arrested 
near the place of the homicide. A long knife was found on 
the prisoner; this knife was examined, but nothing was 
found except a few small hairs adhering to the handle and 
searcely to be seen. When attention was called to these 
hairs the prisoner said: 

“Yes, I dare say there is hair on the knife, for as I came 
home I found a rabbit caught in a snare and I cut its 
throat with my knife.” 

This knife was sent to an expert in microscopy. The 
expert was not given a history of the case; he was abso- 
lutely without any knowledge of the facts, and was required 
to say what were the origin and identity of the hairs. The 
expert, after he had made his examination, reported that 
they were squirrel hairs. 

This report seemed to leave the case involved in still 
greater mystery, until it was presently determined that 
the person who had been assassinated had worn a garment 
trimmed with squirrel skin. 


In the case of Reg. vs. Watson (cited by Doctor Taylor) 
the prisoner had killed a man by the name of Ranol, and 
had placed his body across the railroad track, intending 
that it should be struck by the train and the case should 
thereby have the appearance of an accident. But it hap- 
pened that on this night the train then due was late and 
the body of the man wasfound. The house of the prisoner 
was searched and an iron rake picked up. In the teeth of 
this rake Doctor Taylor discovered some substance that 
had been burned; this substance had the smell of burned 
shellac and upon a careful microscopic examination it 
showed traces of rabbit hair. Now when the body of the 
man on the railroad track was discovered all his clothing 
was intact except that no hat could be found. Doctor 
Taylor concluded that the thing that had been burned 
was the decedent’s hat. He obtained a hat similar to the 
one the dead man was known to have worn, burned it and 
obtained aresult similar to that 
found on the rake. 

It is not always by some single 
striking fact that a fabricated de- 
fense is exposed. The criminal’s 
defense: frequently shows that he 
has used a certain care of selection 
in putting together the essential 
features of his defense. As, for 
instance, in the case of the People 
vs. Larned (7 N. Y. 449). 

In this case the Otsego County 
Bank, in the village of Cooperstown, 
was entered and robbed of thirty 
thousand dollars on the twenty- 
ninth of December, 1850. The 
prisoner was said to have been 
seen near the place of the robbery 
at the time. Burglar tools were 
found near his mother’s house some 
two hundred miles from the place 
of the robbery, and he was arrested. 


Caught by the Clock 


E ENDEAVORED to prove an 

alibi. He called three witnesses, 
and by these witnesses, if their testi- 
mony was to be believed, the alibi was 
established. But when the Court 
came to inquire into the residence 
of these witnesses it appeared that 
they had been selected from over a 
considerable territory. The first 
witness, Lamb, lived a mile from 
the home of the prisoner; the 
second, Ransom, three miles; and 
the third, Bacon, twelve miles. 
The query instantly arose why, if 
the prisoner, as he said, was at his 
mother’s house, he did not call his 
mother, the domestics in the house 
and the immediate neighbors as 
witnesses, rather than these three 
particular persons? 

The trial judge said: 

“Tt is undoubtedly true the de- 
fense of an alibi is not infrequently 
the felon’s plea; when a prisoner 
finds himself surrounded with facts 
and circumstances which threaten 
to overwhelm him and establish his 
guilt he not infrequently resorts to 
this defense. . . An eminent 
English Judge said that in his 
opinion more perjury had been 
committed in defenses of this de- 
scription than in all other defenses 
interposed in criminal trials. In 
defenses of this character time is an 
important element, and in fabri- 
cated defenses which are to be 
sustained by perjury the witnesses generally have some 
memorandum, entry or other fact by which they fix with 
certainty the date.” 

One recalls the case where the witness, in endeavoring 
to sustain an alibi, fixed the time by saying that he looked 
at his watch and was able to see it by the light of the moon, 
when it was shown that on that particular night there was 
no moon. 

In another case of similar character it was the prisoner 
who declared that he was in a certain saloon and fixed 
the time by looking at the clock there, and it was shown 
that this clock had not been running for years. 

So consistent and so intimately related is one event to 
another, that when the criminal agent undertakes to con- 
struct a theory that will move harmoniously with these 
events and indicate something other than the truth he will 
inevitably fail. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third in a new series of papers by 
Mr. Post. The fourth will be printed in an early issue. 
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afraid to take 

you in to New 
Gibbon,’’ David 
Grief said. ‘‘It wasn’t until you and the British gave me 
a free hand and let the place alone that any results were 
accomplished.” 

Wallenstein, the German Resident Commissioner from 
Bougainville, poured himself a long Scotch and soda and 
smiled. 

“We take off our hats to you, Mr. Grief,” he said in 
perfectly good English. ‘‘What you have done on the 
devil island is a miracle. And we shall continue not to 
interfere. It is a devil island, and old Koho is the big chief 
devil of them all. We never could bring him to terms. He 
is a liar, and he is no fool. He isa black Napoleon, a head- 
hunting, man-eating Talleyrand. I remember six years 
ago, when I landed there in the British cruiser. The 
niggers cleared out for the bush, of course, but we found 
several who couldn’t get away. One was his latest wife. 
She had been hung up by one arm in the sun for two days 
and nights. We cut her down, but she died just the same. 
And staked out in the fresh running water, up to their 
necks, were three more women. All their bones were 
broken and their joints crushed. The process is supposed 
to make them tender for the eating. They were still alive. 
Their vitality was remarkable. One woman, the oldest, 
lingered nearly ten days. Well, that was a sample of 
Koho’s diet. No wonder he’s a wild beast. How you ever 
pacified him is our everlasting puzzlement.”’ 

“T wouldn’t call him pacified,” Grief answered; ‘‘though 
he comes in once in a while and eats out of the hand.” 

““That’s more than we accomplished with our cruisers. 
Neither the Germans nor the English ever laid eyes on him. 
You were the first.” 

“No; MeTavish was the first,”’ Grief disclaimed. 

“Ah, yes, I remember him—the little dried-up Scotch- 
man.” Wallenstein sipped his whisky. ‘He’s called the 
Trouble-Mender, isn’t he?”’ 

Grief nodded. 

“And they say the screw you pay him is bigger than 
mine or the British Resident’s?”’ 

“T’m afraid it is,’ Grief admitted. ‘‘You see, and no 
offense, he’s really worth it. He spends his time wherever 
the trouble is. He is a wizard. He’s the one who got me 
my lodgment on New Gibbon. He’s down on Malaita 
now, starting a plantation for me.” 

“The first?” 

“There’s not even a trading station on all Malaita. The 
recruiters still use covering boats and carry the old barbed 
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wire above their 
rails. There’s the 
plantation now. 
We'll be in in half 
an hour.” He handed the binoculars to his guest. 
““Those are the boat sheds to the left of the bun- 
galow. Beyond are the barracks. And to the 
right are the copra sheds. We dry quite a bit 
already. Old Koho’s getting civilized enough to 
make his people bring in the nuts. There’s the 
mouth of the stream where you found the three 
women.” 

The Wonder, wing-and-wing, was headed 
directly in for the anchorage. She rose and fell 
lazily over a glassy swell flawed here and there by 
catspaws from astern. It was the tailend of the 
monsoon season, and the air was heavy and sticky 
with tropic moisture, the sky a florid, leaden muss 
of formless clouds. The rugged land was swathed 
with cloud banks and squall wreaths, through 
which headlands and interior peaks thrust darkly. 
On one promontory a slant of sunshine blazed 
torridly, on another scarcely a mile away a squall 
was bursting in furious downpour of driving rain. 

This was the dank, fat, savage island of New 
Gibbon, lying fifty miles to leeward of Choiseul. 
Geographically, it belonged to the Solomon group. 
Politically, the dividing line of German and 
British influence cut it in halves, hence the joint 
control by the two resident commissioners. In 
the case of New Gibbon this control existed only 
on paper in the colonial offices of the two countries. 
There was no real control of the island at all, and never 
had been. 

The béche de mer fishermen of the old days had passed 
it by. The sandalwood traders, after stern experiences, 
had given it up. The blackbirders had not succeeded in 
recruiting one laborer on the island and, after the schooner 
Dorset had been cut off with all hands, they left the 
place severely alone. Later a German company had 
attempted a cocoanut plantation, which was abandoned 
after several managers and a number of contract laborers 
had lost their heads. German cruisers and British cruisers 
had failed to get the savage blacks to listen to reason. 
Four times the missionary societies had essayed the peace- 
ful conquest of the island, and four times, between sickness 
and massacre, they had been driven away. More cruisers, 
more pacifications had followed, and followed fruitlessly. 
The cannibals had always retreated into the bush and 
laughed at the screaming shells. When the warships left 
it was an easy matter to rebuild the burned grass- 
houses and set up the ovens in the old-fashioned 
way. 

New Gibbon was a large island, fully one 
hundred and fifty miles long and half as broad. 
Its windward coast was ironbound, without 
anchorages or inlets, and it was inhabited by 
scores of warring tribes—at least it had been 
until Koho had arisen, like a Kamehameha, and 
by force of arms and considerable statecraft 
firmly welded the greater portion of the tribes 
into aconfederation. His policy of permitting no 
intercourse with white men had been eminently 
right, as far as survival of his own people was 
concerned; and after the visit of the last cruiser 
he had had his way until David Grief and 
McTavish the Trouble-Mender landed on the 
deserted beach where once had stood the German 
bungalow and barracks and the various English 
mission houses. 

There followed wars, false peaces, and more 
wars. The weazened little Scotchman could 
make trouble as well as mend it, and, not con- 
tent with holding the beach, he imported bush- 
men from Malaita and invaded the wildpig runs 
of the interior jungle. He burned villages until 
Koho wearied of rebuilding them, and when he 
captured Koho’s eldest son he compelled a con- 
ference with the old chief. It was then that 
McTavish laid down the rate of head-exchange. 
For each head of his own people he promised to 
take ten of Koho’s. After \Koho had learned 
that the Scotchman was a man of his word, the 
first true peace was made. In the meantime 
McTavish had built the bungalow and barracks, 
cleared the jungle land along the beach, and laid 
out the plantation. After that he had gone on 
his way to mend trouble on the atoll of Tasman, 
where a plague of black measles had broken out 
and been ascribed by the devil-devil doctors to 
Grief’s plantation. Once, a year later, he had 
been called back again to straighten up New 
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Wheezing, Propulsive, Strangling Cough 


~ between the imitation leather and the naked skin was 


the tooth parted from its locked hold in the jaw 
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Gibbon; and 
after paying a for, 
fine of two hund 
thousand cocoan 
decided it y 
cheaper to keep 
peace and sell | 


nuts. Also, the {; 
of his youth | 


in Hawaii, 


“ce 


They were 
on the broad 


watching Worth, ) 
manager of 
Gibbon, doctor. 
thesicksquad. T 
were New Geoij 
boys, a dozen of them, and the one with the achin 
had been put back to the last. Worth had just faile 
first attempt. He wiped the sweat from his forehead }; 
one hand and waved the forceps with the other. 
“And broke more than one jaw,” he asserted grimly, 
Grief shook his head. Wallenstein smiled and el vi 
his brows. | 
“He said not, at any rate,” Grief qualified. ‘‘He ass) 
me, furthermore, that he always succeeded on th 
trial.” 
“‘T saw it done when I was second mate on a limejuic, 
Captain Ward spoke up. ‘‘The old man used a ¢ 
mallet and a steel marlinspike. He took the tooth 
with the first stroke, too, clean as a whistle.” " 
“Me for the forceps,’’ Worth muttered grimly, i 
his own pair in the mouth of the black. As he pulle 
man groaned and rose in the air. ‘Lend a hand some! 
and hold him down,”’ the manager appealed. 
Grief and Wallenstein, on either side, gripped th 
and held him. And he, in turn, struggled against th 
clenched his teeth on the forceps. The group swayed 1} 
and forth. Such exertion, in the stagnant heat, bre 
the sweat out on all of them. The black sweated too, 
his was the sweat of excruciating pain. The chair on} 
he sat was overturned. Captain Ward paused in th 
pouring himself a drink, and called encouragement. 
pleaded with his assistants to hang on, and hung on 
twisting the tooth till it crackled and then attem 
straightaway pull. 
Nor did any of them notice the little black m 
limped up the steps and stood looking on. Koh 
conservative. His fathers before him had worn no 
and neither did he, not even a gee-string. Th 
empty perforations in nose and lips and ears told of 
tive passions long since dead. The holes in both ea’ 
had been torn out, but their size was attested by th 
of withered flesh that hung down and swept his sh 
He eared now only for utility, and in one of the ha 
minor holes in his right ear he carried a short clay 
Around his waist was buckled a cheap trade belt 


A 
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the naked blade of a long knife. Suspended from t 
was his bamboo betel-nut and lime box. In his ha 
a short-barreled, large-bore rifle. He was indes 
filthy, and here and there marred by scars, the wors 
the one left by the bullet which had withered the ¢ 
half the size of its mate. His shrunken mouth show 
few teeth were left to serve him. Face and bod 
shrunken, but his black, beadlike eyes, small and 
together, were very bright, withal they were restl 
querulous and more like a monkey’s than a man’s. 

He looked on, grinning like a shrewd little ape. 
in the torment of the patient was natural, for the w 
lived in was a world of pain. He had endured his s 
it and inflicted far more than his share on others. | 


forceps raked across the other teeth and out of the 
with a nerve-rasping sound, old Koho’s eyes fairly s 
and he looked with glee at the poor black collaps' 
veranda floor and groaning terribly as he held his 
both-his hands. Fane. 


hink he’s going to faint,” Grief said, bending over 
“Captain Ward, give him a drink, please. 
petter take one yourself, Worth; you’re shaking like 
oy 


“And I think I'll take one,” said Wallenstein, wiping the 
it from his face. His eye caught the shadow of Koho 
the floor and followed it up to the old chief himself. 
ello, who’s this?” 
“Hello, Koho,” Grief said genially, though he knew 
ter than to offer to shake hands. 
was one of Koho’s tambos, given him by the devil- 
doctors when he was born, that never was his flesh to 
ne in contact with the flesh of a white man. Worth and 
Captain Ward, of the Wonder, greeted Koho, but Worth 
frowned at sight of the rifle, for it was one of his tambos 
shat no visiting bushman should carry a weapon on the 
olantation. Rifles had a nasty way of going off at the 
ip under such circumstances. The manager clapped his 
ds, and a black house boy, recruited from San Cristobal, 
me running. At a sign from Worth he took the rifle 
m the visitor’s hand and carried it inside the bungalow. 
“oho,” Grief said, introducing the German Resident, 
‘this big fella marster belong Bougainville—my word, big 
marster too much.” 
oho, remembering the visits of the various German 
rs, smiled with a light of unpleasant reminiscence in 
yes. 
Don’t shake hands with him, Wallenstein,’ Grief 
ed. “Tambo, you know.” Then to Koho: ‘‘My 
|, you get ’m too much fat stop along you. Bime by 
7ou marry along new fella Mary, eh?” 
_ “Too old fella me,’’ Koho answered with a weary shake 
ithe head. “Meno like ’m Mary. Me no like ’m kai- 
food). Close up me die along altogether.” Hestolea 
ignificant glance at Worth, whose head was tilted back to 
gglass. “Melike’mrum.” Grief shook 
ead. 
"ambo along black fella.” 
He black fella no, tambo,’ Koho retorted, 
odding toward the groaning laborer. 
‘ fella sick,’’ Grief explained. 
“Me fella sick.” 
“You fella big liar,” Grief laughed. “Rum 
mbo, all the time tambo. Now, Koho, we 
>big fella talk along this big fella marster.”’ 
id he and Wallenstein and the old chief 
down on the veranda to confer about 
fairs of state. Koho was complimented on 
e peace he had kept, and he, with many 
rotestations of his aged decrepitude, swore 
eace again and everlasting. Then was dis- 
the matter of starting a German planta- 
renty miles down the coast. The land, 
urse, was to be bought from Koho, and 
ice was arranged in terms of tobacco, 
s, beads, pipes, hatchets, porpoise teeth 
C ~ shell-money —in terms of everything 
xcept tum. While the talk went on, Koho, 
g through the window, could see Worth 
‘medicines and placing bottles back in 
edicine cupboard. Also, he saw the 
er complete his labors by taking a drink 
eotch. Koho noted the bottle carefully. 
hough he hung about for an hour after 
mference was over, there was never a 
tt when some one or another was not 
oom. When Grief and Worth sat down 
usiness talk Koho gave it up. 
le go along schooner,” he announced, 
turned and limped out. 
~ How are the mighty fallen!’’ Grief laughed. 
'To think that used to be Koho, the fiercest 
mded murderer in the Solomons, who 
d all his life two of the greatest world 
vers. And now he’s going aboard to try 
x eadge Denby for a drink.” 


iit 


the last time in his life the super- 
Zo of the Wonder perpetrated a practical 
1anative. He was in the main cabin, 
off the list of goods being landed in 
eboats, when Koho limped down the 


up me die along altogether,’ was the burden of 
chief’s plaint. All the delights of this world had 
en him. “Me no like ’m kai-kai. Me too much 
a. Me close up finish.’”’ A long, sad pause, in 
M his face expressed unutterable concern for his 
ach, which he patted gingerly and with an assumption 
Belly belong me too much sick.”’ 
T pause, which was an invitation to Denby to 
estions. Then followed a long, weary, final 
la “Melike’mrum.” _ 
y laughed heartlessly. He had been cadged for 
re by the old cannibal, and the sternest tambo 
eTavish had laid down was the one forbidding 
0 the natives of New Gibbon. 
Mv 


“‘There’s the Plantation Now. 


nonway and took a seat opposite him at the table. 


The trouble was that Koho had acquired the taste. In 
his younger days he had learned the delights of drunken- 
ness when he cut off the schooner Dorset, but unfortu- 
nately he had learned it along with all his tribesmen, and 
the supply had not held out long. Later, when he led his 
naked warriors down to the destruction of the German 
plantation, he was wiser, and he appropriated all the liquors 
for his sole use. The result had been a gorgeous mixed 
drunk on a dozen different sorts of drink, ranging from 
beer doctored with quinine to absinthe and apricot brandy. 
The drunk had lasted for months, and it had left him with 
a thirst that would remain with him until he died. Pre- 
disposed toward alcohol, after the way of savages, all the 
chemistry of his flesh clamored for it. This craving was to 
him expressed in terms of tingling and sensation, of mag- 
gots crawling warmly and deliciously in his brain, of good 
feeling and well being and high exaltation. And in his 
barren old age, when feasting was a weariness and when 
old hates had smouldered down, he desired more and 
more the revivifying fire that came liquid out of bottles — 
out of all sorts of bottles, for he remembered them well. 
He would sit in the sun for hours in mournful contem- 
plation of the great orgy that had been his when the 
German plantation was cleaned out. 

Denby was sympathetic. He sought out the old chief’s 
symptoms and offered him dyspepsia tablets from the 
medicine chest, pills, and a varied assortment of harmless 
tabloids and capsules. But Koho steadfastly declined. 
Once, when he cut the Dorset off, he had bitten through a 
capsule of quinine; in addition, two of his warriors had 
partaken of a white powder and laid down and died very 
violently in a very short time. No; he did not believe in 
drugs. But the liquids from bottles, the cool flaming 
youth-givers and warm-glowing dream-makers—no won- 
der the white men valued them so highly. 


We’ll be In in Haif an Hour” 


“Rum he good fella,” he repeated over and over 
plaintively and with the weary patience of age. 

And then Denby made his mistake and played his joke. 
Stepping around behind Koho, he unlocked the medicine 
closet and took out a four-ounce bottle labeled essence of 
mustard. As he made believe to draw the cork and drink 
of the contents, in the mirror on the for’ard bulkhead he 
glimpsed Koho, twisted half around, intently watching 
him. Denby smacked his lips and cleared his throat 
appreciatively as he replaced the bottle. Neglecting to 
relock the medicine closet, he returned to his chair and, 
after a decent interval, went on deck. He stood beside 
the companionway and listened. After several moments 
the silence below was broken by a fearful, wheezing, propul- 
sive, strangling cough. He smiled to himself and returned 
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leisurely down the companionway. The bottle was back 
on the shelf where it belonged, and the old man sat in the 
same position. Denby marveled at his iron control. 
Mouth and lips and tongue, and all sensitive membranes, 
were a blaze of fire. He gasped and nearly coughed 
several times, while involuntary tears brimmed in his eyes 
and ran down his cheeks. An ordinary man would have 
coughed and strangled for half an hour. But old Koho’s 
face was grimly composed. It dawned on him that a trick 
had been played, and into his eyes came an expression of 
hatred and malignancy so primitive, so abysmal, that it sent 
chills up and down Denby’s spine. Koho arose proudly. 

“Me go along,” he said. ‘‘You sing out one fella 
boat stop along me.”’ 

Iv , 
J AVING seen Grief and Worth start for a ride over the 
plantation, Wallenstein sat down in the big living 
room and with gun oil and old rags proceeded to take apart 
and clean his automatic pistol. On the table beside him 
stood the inevitable bottle of Scotch and numerous soda 
bottles. Another bottle, part full, chanced to stand there. 
Tt was also labeled Scotch, but its content was liniment 
which Worth had mixed for the horses and neglected to 
put away. 

As Wallenstein worked he glanced through the window 
and saw Koho coming up the compound path. He was 
limping very rapidly, but when he came along the veranda 
and entered the room his gait was slow and dignified. He 
sat down and watched the gun-cleaning. Though mouth 
and lips and tongue were afire, he gave no sign. At the 
end of five minutes he spoke. 

“Rum he good fella. Me like ’m rum.” 

Wallenstein smiled and shook his head, and then it was 
that his perverse imp suggested what was to be his last joke 
onanative. The similarity of the two bottles was the real 
suggestion. He laid his pistol parts on the 
table and mixed himself along drink. Stand- 
ing as he did between Koho and the table, he 
interchanged the two bottles, drained his 
glass, made as if to search for something, and 
left the room. From outside he heard the 
surprised splutter and cough; but when he 
returned -the old chief sat as before. The 
liniment in the bottle still oscillated. 

Koho stood up, clapped his hands and, 
when the house boy answered, signed that he 
desired his rifle. The boy fetched the weapon 
and according to custom preceded the visitor 
down the pathway. Not until outside the 
gate did the boy turn the rifle over to its 
owner. Wallenstein, chuckling to himself, 
watched the old chief limp along the beach in 
the direction of the river. 

A few minutes later as he put his pistol 
together Wallenstein heard the distant report 
ofagun. Fortheinstant he thought of Koho, 
then dismissed the conjecture from his mind. 
Worth and Grief had taken shotguns with 
them, and it was probably one of their shots 
at a pigeon. Wallenstein lounged back in his 
chair, chuckled, twisted his yellow mustache, 
and dozed. He was aroused by the excited 
voice of Worth, crying out to a house-boy: 

“Ring the big fella bell! Ring plenty too 
much! Ring plenty!” 

Wallenstein gained the veranda in time to 
see the manager jump his horse over the low 
fence of the compound and dash down the 
beach after Grief, who was riding madly 
ahead. A loud crackling and smoke rising 
through the cocoanut trees told the story. 
The boat-houses and the barracks were on 
fire. The big plantation bell was ringing 
wildly as the German Resident ran down the 
beach, and he could see whaleboats hastily 
putting off from the schooner. 

Barracks and boat-houses, grass-thatched 
and like tinder, were wrapped in flames. 
Grief emerged from the kitchen, carrying a 
headless black child by the leg. 

““The eook’s in there,” he told Worth. ‘Her 
head’s gone too. She was too heavy, and I 
had to clear out.” 

“Tt was my fault,’’ Wallenstein said. “Old Koho did it. 
But I let him take a drink of Worth’s horse liniment.” 

“‘T guess he’s headed for the bush,’” Worth said, spring- 
ing astride his horse and starting. ‘‘Oliver is down there 
by the river. Hope he didn’t get him.” 

The manager galloped away through the trees. A few 
minutes later, as the charred wreck of the barracks crashed 
in, they heard him ealling and followed. On the edge of 
the river bank they came upon him. He still sat on his 
horse, very white faced, and gazed at something on the 
ground. It was the body of Oliver, the young assistant 
manager, though it was hard to recognize it. The black 
laborers, breathless from their run in from the fields, were 
now crowding around, and under Grief’s direction they 
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ILLUSTRATED 


T have been making a living by literature. I mean by 

this that I have been writing things and selling them. 
Practically speaking, I have never had a job. Out of the 
fifteen years the time covered by pay-checks totals about 
twenty months and is divided between three different jobs. 
The rest of the fourteen years and a little more I have been 
a man without a boss. In all the time I have worked I 
have never made a really big hit. The most that any book 
of mine has ever sold is twenty thousand copies in the 
standard one-dollar-and-fifty-cents edition, and that is 
twice as many as the next best sold. Leaving out these 
two, the average sale of my novels has been about five 
thousand copies. 

It is perfectly clear, you see, that I am not a genius, and 
I probably haven’t a highly specialized talent for fiction. I 
think I may be regarded fairly as an average type of 
writing man. It is always interesting to read of brilliant 
successes and of tragic failures. My story hasn’t the merit 
of either, but it has, perhaps, a merit of its own. I believe 
that anybody with sufficient industry and intelligence and 
a certain natural aptitude—which, of course, it would be 
folly to try to start without—can do substantially what 
I have done. When you have read this I intend you to be 
in a position to judge whether or not, from the point of 
view of the doer, it was worth doing. 

I meant to be a lawyer, and the college I went to—a little 
old-fashioned college that still refuses a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts to every one who hasn’t studied Greek—was a pro- 
fessional man’s college. The senior classes, when they 
graduated, split into three parts as certainly as did Ancient 
Gaul—preaching, teaching and the law. There was almost 
no literary atmosphere in the place. Belles-Lettres repre- 
sented something frivolous and purely ornamental— 
something that serious men could hardly be expected to 
pay any attention to. All colleges, no matter what their 
principles, publish a more or less literary annual and 
a literary monthly magazine. At my college this was 
a labor of superhuman difficulty. Short stories and verses 
were at a tremendous premium. The raggedest bundle of 
rhymes, the feeblest fictional experiment, always found 
a desperate editor ready to grasp it in. So I took to 
writing —verses mostly. 

Junior year I edited the Annual and wrote most of it, 
because that was easier than the discouraging quest of 
contributions. And my senior year I edited the ‘‘ Lit.” 


| AM thirty-eight years old. For the past fifteen years 


The Climate of College Hill 


CAN’T think now that there was anything very promis- 

ing about those performances, but the fact that they 
had no competitors raised them to an eminence that was 
wholly factitious. I was the only man in the college who 
could pull a quotation from Matthew Arnold or who read 
Pope for fun, and the impression got abroad among my 
classmates, and to some extent among the faculty, that I 
was literary and that certainly I wouldn’t do for a serious 
profession like the law. I wasn’t madly enthusiastic about 
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When My Card Had Got 
Me Into the Private 
Office of Some Captain of Industry 

I Didn’t Know What to Ask Him = 
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the law myself, so I acquiesced in 
the general opinion and decided to 
go in for literature. 

How did one go about it? I won- 
dered. Where did one learn to be a 
literaryman? Ioftensmile over the 
naiveté of my answer to that ques- 
tion. But after all it was natural 
enough. If you were going to be a 
preacher you went to a divinity 
school and learned how. “You went 
to a law school to learn law. Well 
and good! I would go to Harvard 
or Columbia and put in a couple of 
post-graduate years at literature. 
That isn’t quite such a joke now as 
it was then because there are, I 
believe, men in some of the facul- 
ties who have made the sapient dis- 
covery that the way to learn how 
to write is to write. But in those 
days—well, you studied Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon, and counted weak 
endings in Troilus and Cressida to 
determine whether it was written 
before or after Timon of Athens. It 
was Providence and nothing else 
that saved me from falling into 
that pit. 

Just after I graduated I got an 
offer of a job as cub instructor in 
rhetoric in a near-by college at the princely salary of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. I don’t know exactly 
why I took it, for my father was perfectly willing to give 
me two years more of education. For one thing, I sup- 
pose I was tired of being a schoolboy. The opportunity 
to begin earning a living was an alluring one. Then the 
offer was a compliment, and the man who offered it, the 
professor of rhetoric at the college in question, had a name 
in letters that I already knew. The chance of associating 
with him seemed promising. 

I taught for a year with moderate success, chiefly, I 
think, because I hadn’t the academic point of view. I 
was still a student at heart and I knew what to expect of 
the boys in my classes. Certainly, though, I learned a lot 
more than I taught, and I got a shadowy notion of one 
real idea—namely, that the climate of College Hill was not 
favorable to the growth and production of fresh literary 
vegetation. When you spent all your time contemplating 
the bleak glories of antiquity it seemed a piece of imperti- 
nent presumption to try to create anything new on your 
own account. Writing about literature might be all very 
well, but what man in his senses would try to write an 
original play after Sophocles had already written seven? 
Compete with Sophocles! Ridiculous! 

Luckily at the end of the first year, before the virus had 


They Would Write 


fairly had time to work, I was fired—no, not fired exactly; 


they pulled my chair out from under me. At commence- 
ment time the affable president assured me that there was 
no doubt I would be reéngaged; but in July came a letter 
from the board of trustees to the effect that the college had 
to retrench and that my chief would have to worry along 
without an assistant. It was too late to get another teach- 
ing job for the next year, and 
the only way I could see of pur- 
suing a literary career was to 
wait until fall and then go to 
counting unstopped lines and 
deciding which was Beaumont 
and which was Fletcher, as I 
had meant to do the year before. 

But inthe meantime I had a 
story in my head—a novel, and 
it suddenly occurred to me to 
sit down and write it without 
waiting to pursue researches 
into the origin of the English 
language. It wasa pretty good 
story that had been brewing 
inmy head for two or three 
years. I hadn’t any literary 
technic whatever, any ideas 
about creating an atmosphere 
or sustaining a scene. All I 
knew about telling a story was 
that you began at the begin- 
ning and told it as simply and 
directly as possible. I didn’t do 
it wholly as an exercise either — 
in the back of my mind there was 
a wild, unacknowledged hope. 


Aind Teli Me Great 
Ideas for Stories That 


Themselves if They Had Time 


November Il, 


Out in Chicago, which is the metropolis of the part 
country that I live in, was a publisher, a youthful 
with a hope of his own of making Chicago a literary ce 
of encouraging Western writers by publishing their 
of shaking off the tyrannousthralldom of New York. 
man, I thought, might possibly publish my story. 
working on the last chapter of the book when his fa 
was announced in the newspapers, and by that time j 
own hope had grown big enough so that the heartless li « 
two-stick announcement was a crushing calamity. | 

But I had been reading the story aloud, a chapter ¢ 
time, to the family, and they liked it, especially my fat!’ 
who thought it was a good yarn—ever so much bettert 


published books, and that man spoke as follows: 

“Take the three biggest publishing houses in the 
States. Begin with Arthur & Company. Send the 
script to them in turn. If they all reject it tell t 
to forget it.” 

To me, at the time, that seemed the most heart. 
nouncement that ever had been uttered by the mo th 
man. But it struck my father as good sense. In 
could see that it was good sense myself. That was 
hurt so horribly at the pit of my stomach. But I bra 
and did it, and within a week after Arthur & Compa 
received the manuscript I got a letter from them. 
be glad to publish my novel. They’d pay me ten p 
royalties on all copies sold up to five thousand; after 
fifteen per cent. Through a golden haze I read the 1g 
printed agreement that came inclosed in the letter. 


A Plot On a Pattern 


HERRE’S never been another day like that. Th 
was unbelievable, but it was true. I had reach 
pinnacle of ambition at a bound. I was to havea 
published. The joy of it was untempered by the f 
misgiving. The door of the Temple of Letters had 
wide open at the slightest touch and let me in. | 
believe my feet touched the pavement all day. I we 
musical show that night. You very likely went toi 
self, but you have forgotten the name of it. You p 
grunted and said “‘ Another of ’em” as you went out. 
me that show has always been the most sparkling, Wi 
melodious thing that ever was put on the boards. 
I plunged pell-mell into another novel. It was ai 
old story, one I’d been carrying round in my head f 
long time. I had begun to get a little self-conscious 2 
it though. It was no longer a question of beginning 
beginning and marching straight on in little two-tho 
word blocks to the end. I turned a few literary 
springs at the beginning and did a shuddery cha] 
unconscious imitation of Dickens’ worst. I read, as! 
pened, for the first time an essay of Stevenson’s: 
Technical Considerations of Style I think he 
I learned from him that a plot was just a patter 
the joy of that discovery I drew a pattern on th 
board. The funny thing is that the story 
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tosmash. The thing that saved it was the joyous, 
ic confidence I got from the acceptance of the 
ok. My fortune was already made, you see. And 
of enthusiasm swung me into my stride, made 
et my monkey tricks and stick to my yarn. It was 
d yarn, too, and it told about a lot of people that 
>from the ground up. 
y first story had been accepted in January. It was 
ed the last day of April and the appearance of the 
e in its poster cover, with my name stamped on the 
ik, gave me another great day. It was well received by 
newspaper reviewers, judging at least from the little 
erpts that appeared in the advertisements, and it went 
ek at once into a second edition. It didn’t occur to me 
at the first edition might have been tentatively small. 
I'd have said that I knew the terms of my agreement by 
vart; certainly I had gloated over it often enough. I knew 
at I was to have a check in August and I had my royal- 
2s all figured out. Say my book sold a hundred thousand 
pies—that was the figure one saw oftenest in the adver- 
sements of successful books. But be conservative. Cut 
intwo. Callit fifty thousand. Ten thousand eight hun- 
ed and seventy-five dollars. I was as sure of it as I was 
re of August itself. Meantime I lived cheerfully at 
me, kept in pocket money—which I meant munificently 
‘repay—by an allowance from my father. Well, the day 
me at last and with it the bulky yellow envelope. I 
jened it carefully in order not to destroy the check. The 
‘eck was there, sure enough. 
But they had made a mistake about it. Certainly the 
istake of a decimal point. For the check was made out 
1 $40. 35! It was written that way too—forty and thirty- 
-one-hundredths dollars. I looked at the statement. 
oyalties on two hundred and sixty-nine copies at fifteen 
| ts.’ Then I got the clew. The statement was dated 
‘ay first. I got my agreement out of its iron box and for 
first time surveyed it with a dispas- 
onate eye. I was entitled to an annual 
atement i in the month of August on sales 
> o the first of the preceding May. My 
yok had been published on the thirtieth 
\pril and my forty dollars and thirty- 
ts were one day’s royalties. The 
was due a year from then. Probably 
ucky that I was let down easily, 
tthe royalties on the whole first year’s 
es of that book were less in hundreds 
had expected in thousands; but 
hey came in I had come out of my 
ream and was facing the facts. 


Swift Success 


NISHED up novel number two, still 
ving on my allowance, but by the time 
as done number one had put me in the 
‘of earning a little real money. The 
tapped a vein that was new then, and 
iveral magazine editors wrote to me and 
ted short stories. I found these hard 
Tite—there was no chance to get up 
mn omentum that pulled you along 


re d and fifty dollars apiece, and that 
an end to the allowance. Then 
e took novel number two, offering 
an advance of five hundred dollars and 
at royalty of fifteen percent. I hadn’t 
for either of these things. I’d never 
of an advance, and the old royalty 
ed ample; but they offered it as 
tter of course. They also offered me 
tract for novel number three, which 
written yet. 

clined it—on instinct, I think, for 
dn’t any experience then to guide me. 
enow that I wasright. It doesn’t 
any good, in the long run, to sell 
before they’re written. If you can 
the goods you never have any 
‘Selling them; and if you can’t 
the goods you don’t gain any 
rent advantage by having stung 
dy for them. I thought over the 
president of Arthur & Company 
le; then I spoke as follows, and it 
ms like pretty good sense: 
ean write another novel as good 
two, here, I’ll have every reason 
to you and you'll have every reason to take it. 
good asa contract. And if it turns out to be so 
nothing but the contract forces you to publish 
er off if it isn’t published.” 
off home and set to work on‘number three. 
eT hadn’t gone to live in New York. I had made 
acquaintances down there—not many, for 
d been brief and far between—and they were 


at 
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all frankly curious as to why, when I might as well as not, 
I didn’t down come to join them. I didn’t precisely know. 
Certainly it was pleasant to associate with people who 
knew what I was doing and were interested in it, who were 
doing the same sort of things themselves and could talk 
shop agreeably. Out in the small city where I lived, where 
everybody on Main Street called me by my first name, 
nobody knew what I was doing and nobody cared. There 
was a prevalent impression that I didn’t work and that it 
was hard on my father that I hadn’t gone into the business. 
Family friends used to smile indulgently and tell me great 
ideas for stories that they would write themselves if they 
had time. But, after all, they were the sort of people I was 
trying to write about. I was one of them and they couldn’t 
be self-conscious with me. Certainly there was no encour- 
agement to be literary out there, in matters of hair and 
collars and conversation, and perhaps that made it easier 
to take my literariness out in writing. 

When I was within a chapter or two of the end of number 
three I got a letter from the Editor of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, asking me to come in to Chicago to meet 
him. He wanted a serial along the line of the work I was 
doing. I showed him number three. It didn’t seem to 
stampede him at all, but he offered me twelve hundred 
dollars for the serial rights to it and I took him. I was 
getting engaged to be married at the time and that check 
looked pretty good. 

Meanwhile number two was selling better than number 
one had done. I think it ran eventually to between seven 
and eight thousand copies, and of course most of it was in 
the first check. Number three, which was published just 
after my marriage, was the biggest success I have ever 
made. It, too, wasanold story, one that I had been earry- 
ing round. It is by far the best of the three. I don’t 
know now exactly what the quality of it was that made it 
go; I think a sort of sincerity and fidelity to detail. I knew 


‘My Father Thought it Was a Good Yarn 


just what I was talking about when I wrote that book. Its 
sales were something over twenty thousand copies, but 
under twenty-five thousand, I think, in the regular royalty- 
bearing edition. It is supposed to have done a great deal 
better than that. I find people every now and then with 
the idea that I must have made enough out of that book to 
live on the income of it. All told it brought me in about 
five thousand dollars. Of course it made the market for 
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number four an absolutely sure thing. I sold the serial 
rights to that book for two thousand dollars and Arthur’s 
raised my royalty to a flat twenty per cent, which means 
thirty cents for every copy sold. 

The period I have been talking about covers the first 
four years of my attempt to earn a living by literature. In 
that time I hadn’t had a single refusal, even of a short story, 
or a single failure; and, except for my ludicrous expecta- 
tions regarding my first check, hardly a disappointment. 
T considered myself —naturally enough, I think—an estab- 
lished person. Number four didn’t sell so well as number 
three, but there was nothing especially ominous in that. 
It went to seven or eight thousand copies—plenty to be 
called a success in the book-publishing world. I wrote 
novel number five, serialized it through an agent for five 
cents a word, the highest price I had been paid up to that 
time, and went off with my wife to Europe. We planned 
to stay about two years, living in Paris and working there 
and making little trips about the Continent and England. 


A Year of Play in Paris 


HAD no more doubt, having mapped out that program, 

that I could go on doing what I had done in the past than 
I have now that I can get up out of the chair I am sitting 
in. I wasin perfectly good health and spirits; I hadn’t any 
worries. I had lost some money in an investment I had 
made, but that didn’t bother me much. I felt that I knew 
my work and that I had a market. 

I spent the spring and summer writing novel number 
six, the plot of which I had talked over with Mr. Brown, of 
Arthur & Company, before I sailed. We were both enthu- 
siastic about it; both thought it was going to be the big- 
gest success yet. When it was finished and I packed it off 
to America I was as confident that it was worth at least 
four or five thousand dollars to me as if it had been a 
bundle of municipal bonds of that face 
value. To be sure, I had got word that 
number five, which I had serialized before 
leaving America, wasn’t doing very well 
as a book, but the publisher’s explanation 
of that seemed a very good one. The story 
was a little too short. It didn’t look, toa 
person who picked it up on the counter 
and ran over the pages, like one dollar 
and fifty cents’ worth. There is some- 
thing to be said for the person who buys 
more or less by bulk, although he is much 
derided. I havefelt outraged many atime 
by the discovery, on a train perhaps, that 
a novel for which I had paid the regular 
price had only an hour’s reading in it. 

Meanwhile we were having a beautiful 
time in Paris. We had a microscopic 
apartment over on the left bank. We 
got acquainted in no time at all with most 
of the American painters, sculptors and 
musicians who make up that colony, and 
we met a lot of pleasant French people 
besides. I particularly enjoyed the paint- 
ers. Not being a painter myself, I was 
allowed to hang round and watch them 
work and ask innumerable questions. I 
began evolving esthetic principles, dis- 
covering parallels between their work and 
mine; my mind was full of “‘keys”’ and 
“values.”’ It was a wonderful revel, easily 
the most stimulating, exciting time I have 
ever had. There was alot, of course, beside 
the studios—the theaters, the Lamoureux 
concerts on Sunday afternoons—and then 
Paris itseli—beautiful, gay, tragic Paris. 
It wasn’t easy to work there. It was so 
much better for one’s soul to play. You 
learned so much playing you could fairly 
feel yourself grow. 

I got arather surprising letter from 
Mr. Brown, saying that he was having a 
great deal of difficulty in serializing the 
manuscript I had sent him and that he 
thought I had better publish it as a book 
without trying any further. I was too far 
off to go into the matter on my own account, 
so I took his word for it and wrote him to 
do as he thought best and publish the 
book. If it made anything like the suc- 
cess he expected it to make the loss of the 
serial money would not seem very. impor- 
tant. But the effect of it was to make me 
settle down to work inearnest. It hadn’t 
diminished my self-confidence a bit. What if there were 
something radically wrong with the book? I knew an 
infinite lot more now than I had known a year ago. I 
was full of all sorts of brilliant technical ideas, fine little 
tours de force that I meant to pull off. I made up my 
plot like a pictorial composition. I worked, once I got 
started at it, with a good deal of the old exuberance that 
I had felt over number two when I was expecting that 
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ten-thousand-dollar check. I was going to make a tremen- 
dous advance this time. The reviewers, who had always 
complimented me on ‘‘a rattling good yarn,” were going to 
find something else to say. 

We had to come home about six months earlier than we 
had planned to do. The reason that caused our return 
made us glad to go; made the prospect of a home of our 
own, among our own people, a very attractive one. 

Just before we sailed I got a short story back from the 
editor I had sent it to. It was the first time this had ever 
happened to me and I remember now the vague, momen- 
tary discomfort that editor’s letter gaveme. Thestory was 
beautifully done, he said, but it didn’t seem precisely to get 
anywhere. The story was one of a series I had been doing 
for him and he wanted to print it, but neither he nor the 
rest of his staff could see it in the magazine. According to 
my own ideas it was the best one of the series, and I cheered 
myself up with the reflection that that editor needed a little 
educating. 

The novel I had written a year before, the one I had not 
been able to serialize, came out a few weeks before we 
sailed. When we got to New York we stopped off for a day 
or two on our way West and I went up and had a talk with 
Brown. 

The book had fallen absolutely flat; had been an 
instantaneous and total failure. Even the advance sales 
had been much less than those of my other books and 
there had been practically no reorders whatever. 

Even then I did not regard the situation as more than 
temporarily embarrassing. The new story I was doing 
would be finished in a month or two and there couldn’t 
be any doubt at all about its success. It was entirely out 
of the class of anything I had done before. I had really 
begun to learn my business. I didn’t show the new story 
to Brown, but promised to send it to him as soon as it was 
finished. It took me longer to finish it than I had antici- 
pated. My new standards of workmanship, I told myself, 
were higher, and this wasn’t to be wondered at. It was a 
little disquieting though. I had very little money left 
and I was going to need it in the next few months more 
than I had ever needed it before. I got the thing finished 
at last, just before Christmastime and about a week before 
our baby was born. 

I had never worked so hard nor any more enthusiasti- 
eally on anything. When it was done and the express 
package containing the manuscript was dispatched to 
New York I told myself that the thing was absolutely 
sure fire. But that was, after all, a very different frame 
of mind from the one in which I had sent off the other 
story from Paris. I got a letter from Brown 
about it within a week. 


“‘T have read your story over,” he said, “‘ very 
carefully, and there isn’t any doubt in my mind as 
to what I have got to say to you about it. There 
are scenes in it that are completely charming; they 
have a power of lingering in the memory even of 
a man who reads as many manuscripts as I do. 
But I am sure it would be a serious mistake to 
publish this story in its present form. There is 
some vital essential quality wanting in it. Of 
course, if you want to try it on some other pub- 
lisher I haven’t a word to say. But if I may 
venture to advise you, you will put it on the shelf 
and forget about it for a while, and then takeit out 
and make of it the story that it deserves to be.” 


IT am rather proud to say that I took his 
advice. The event has proved that he was abso- 
lutely right about it. I read that story a year or 
two ago and arrested a destroying hand to pre- 
serve the thing for a horrible example of what 
an intelligent, conscientious craftsman can do 
when he gets off on the wrong tack. But at the 
time it was a stern rebuff not only as a blow 
to my confidence, my belief in my own powers, 
but as a question of plain bread and butter. 


Golden Days for Muckrakers 


T WAS all very well to talk about putting the 

story on the shelf and forgetting it; that was 
probably wise, but certainly not remunerative. 
How was I going to earn a living? There didn’t 
seem to be much use in starting another piece of 
fiction. Now that I had got a line on the thing 
it was perfectly evident that I had been coasting 
along downhill toward this failure for the last 
two years. I hadn’t a single excuse to make for 
myself. I had been perfectly well, I had been 
industrious, enthusiastic, I had played the game 
for all I knew. Well, there were things to write 
other than fiction, of course. 

Those were the golden days of the magazine 
period, the days when Lawson was writing about 
the System. The muckrake was being wielded 
with tremendously satisfactory results. One 
knew the day of the month when every magazine 
appeared and ran to the newsstand confident of 
opening the door upon a new chamber of horrors. 
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I doubted whether I should be a very good hand at the 
muckrake, because at the bottom that was a reporter’s 
job, and I had never had any newspaper experience. But 
I got a notion for a series of articles—I called them arti- 
cles—on what I called Sub-Conscious Socialism, and 
outlined them in a letter to an editor I knew in New York. 

He was a young editor and a bit of an enthusiast, and 
somehow or other that harebrained idea of mine appealed 
to him. Hesent for me to come down to New York and we 
talked steadily for about three days. He didn’t accept the 
series—I don’t know what saved him from that—but he 
did hire me to write articles for his magazine at a salary of 
fifty dollars a week. 

It was the first job I had had since I had been fired from 
my college instructorship, and it worried me nearly to 
death. Fifty dollars a week—eight dollars and thirty-three 
cents a day, not counting Sundays! I used to lie awake 
nights and wonder whether what I had done that day was 
worth eight dollars and thirty-three cents. I was under 
two pretty big handicaps. In the first place, I had never 
had any experience in running down a news story. When 
I was turned loose on an assignment I felt absolutely lost. 
I didn’t know whom to see; and when my card had got me 
into the private office of some captain of industry I didn’t 
know what to ask him. And when, with infinite labor and 
an agony of spirit that I don’t like to think about now, 
I had got my story or something that would pass for it I 
didn’t know how to write it. A piece of fiction has a sort of 
inevitable beginning and middle and end; but what was 
the beginning and what was the end of an article? 

Nevertheless I did manage to turn out a lot of stuff, and 
after all I fancy I earned my wages. But I had the misfor- 
tune always to arouse great expectations. I could suggest 
an idea for an article, talk about it in editorial conference, 
hazard all sorts of stimulating speculations regarding it 
and get the office worked up to a white heat of enthusiasm. 
And when my tame though intelligent little story came in 
it always drew down a corresponding disappointment. 

Finally they gave me a really big assignment. The 
editor told me about it with his eyes shining. It was an 
absolutely first-class story. I was to take all the time I 
needed to get it up. It involved traveling over about half 
of the United States and spending a lot of money. It was 
to make a series of about three articles, and when that 
series was done it was to ring the big bell. The editor 
had the facts in a general sort of way; I was to go out and 
confirm them, amplify them, interpret them. 

Well, I went out on the job. I traveled for about three 
months. I scoured the country for that story—my fifty 


I Had Made a Few Literary Acquaintances 
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dollars a week and my expense account looking bigg: 
more menacing all the time. At last I went back 
York. The facts that the editor had given me to st 
were mighty interesting, but they simply weren’t so 
story wasn’t there. <i 
There was a story there—an interesting one, I thou} 
well worth telling—but it wasn’t going to scorch the le ei 
off’the trees by a long way. | 
I said to that sad-faced editor: “The real facts coul | 
twisted into a confirmation of the story you gaye me’ 
stretched them enough and suppressed all the facts 
other side. If I had a brief for that story, as a lay 
for his client’s side of the case, I could make a pret 
showing. But a magazine writer isn’t supposed 
a brief.” 
“Well,” said the editor, “T can’t disagree to that. 
the best story you can.’ 
I had already written the first article of the series } 
I went to work on the others. When the first article ¢ 
out the head man of the industry I had been investi 
came and offered me the editorship of his trade pa: 
And if a would-be muckraker ever got a worse | 
that I have never heard of it. 
They let me go on and write the other two articles I 
series and then sorrowfully they fired me. : 
“The trouble with you,” said the editor, “is t 
write about things. You ought to be working fo: | 
of the stodgy reviews.’ But that didn’t seem a f 
project —indeed, I hadn’t altogether liked his grin 
said it—so I went back home and started writing short 


Out of a Job Once More 


iT HAD a ghastly year and a half after that. During) 
time I succeeded in selling one story and one articl_ 
don’t know how many stories I wrote—ten or a dé 
probably, and all but one of them made the roun } 
to the unillustrated ten-centers, who’d have paid » 
they’d liked the stuff, perhaps fifty dollars apiece for 
I had a thin trickle of royalties from my books, the i 
cessful ones, which in a small way kept on selling. | 7 
brought me a few hundred dollars a year. And for At 
I had another job—an assignment from a pyrotec} 
weekly to do a series of articles showing up a great pu 
service corporation. Why such a job was ever offere | 
me I don’t understand. Certainly I didn’t stop 
inquire. They offered me a hundred dollars a week al 
took it the way a parching sailor takes a drink. I goi 
story after a fashion and wrote my introductory ar' 
but it appeared in the last number of that we! 
that ever was published. 
Do youremember Philosopher Dooley’s C1 
Workman, who came home in the cud: ii 
sorrowful wife and children and said: 
Gawd, I’m fired’’—and how all was joy ink 
cottage that night? Well, I felt a little A | 
when that meteoric weekly blew up. The)! 
terror of a salary had already struck thre 
clear to my marrow. In my | ‘innermost 11 
I knew I’d never be able to finish that sai 
hadn’t got my story nailed down as Adan 
Irwin or any of those old star reporters, “— 
gone into the article game, would have nail, 
down. There were many spots in it where 
had the scaffolding of a theory instead 
solid pillar of a fact: I knew it, but I cou 
get the facts. The thing had grown to | 
horrible sort of nightmare to me. So it is lite 
true that I put up a rueful prayer of thanksgi 
when it was over. 
I was pretty near allin. Of course the h 
dollars a week for the last ten weeks or § 
been an enormous financial relief, but it I 
been enough to make me even with the gam} 
a good deal. Then my health for the 
showed signs of breaking down. My fa 
tor, who looked me over, prescribed, as t. 
do in such eases, two or three months of ¢ 
rest and gave me stuff to make me sleep ¢ 


I looked the situation over soberly 
passionately. To all appearances I was 
failure. Of the last three novels I had 
the first, which I succeeded in seriali 
failed as a book; the second, which I 
serialize, failed worse as a book; and t 
I couldn’t publish at all. I had a drawe 
shabby short-story manuscripts that h 
the whole editorial rounds of New York 
made two separate attempts at article- 
and had failed at both of them. “s 

I never laid the flattering unction to 
that my work failed because it was to 
because people weren’t intelligent enou 
appreciate me. That soul-destroying po 
wasn’t even tainted with. No, it was clear 
I had lost my grip, I had forgotten how 

(Continued on Page 39) _ 
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, III 
Mee was no use in trying to 
|} send Rosalie back to Paris. 
She wouldn’t go. The girl was 
no fool; and, totting up what she’d 
seen and what I’d told her, and 
making a good fore-and-aft guess 
at the rest, she came pretty near 
piping down the situation. 

_ “AsI dope it out,” said she, sit- 
ting there on the edge of the bank 
with her round knees cuddled under 
her clasped hands, “‘there’s a feud 
between you and this Chu-Chu 
person—and it’s coming to a head. 
Now let me tell you something: 
there’s been only one time in my 
life when I’ve started something 
that I couldn’t finish—and that 
was my marriage to De Brignolles. 
{don’t know whether you’re what 
they call a ‘grafter’ over there at 
home or whether you’re a sort of 
(Arséne Lupin or Sherlock Holmes— 
or what youare. At first I thought 
you were a jealous lover; then I 
thought you were a secret service 
man; then I thought you were a 
jar.’ Rosalie looked at me sort 
of doubtfully. 

_ “What do you think I am now?”’ 
[ asked. 

_ She smiled a little and shook her 
aead. 

, “1 don’t know,” she answered, 
“and I don’t care very much; but 
you're an American and you’re up 
against something that is very diffi- 
sult, and I’m not going to scud off 
ind save myself.” 

_ Let me tell you, my friend, I 
wanted to reach over and gather 
she girl in and kiss her. She was 
i little brick. Here she was, a girl 
vho had spent two-thirds of her 
ife in France and had her ups and 
lowns in both countries, yet had 
ever been smirched—you had only 
0 look at her to see that—and had 
cept ideals. 

“Look here, Rosalie,” said I; 
‘you're the best little girl in all 
he world, and I feel that I am 
foing to be a better man for hay- 
ng known that there really are 
ome like you. I’ve only been up 
igainst one in my life and she thinks I’m all wrong—and 
don’t blame her. Now it ain’t included in my route- 
ard to bring trouble to the only two really unselfish 
yomen that I ever met; so you and I are due to part 
mmediatement. You said a minute or two ago, ‘That’s 
lM you get for being famous’; so there’s no kick coming 
[you don’t recognize me when I tell you one or two of 
ay old business names. Until a month or so ago, when I 
yent on the level for my own good reasons, I was about 

slick a thief as ever tried to collect what he thought the 
rorld owed him. The police in London and Frankfort— 
nd even ’way off there in America, where they love a 
hief until he’s pinched almost as much as they do here in 
‘aris—would feel real broken up if they knew I’d chucked 
aft. Maybe you never heard of Frank Clamart, alias the 
Tidewater Clam,’ alias ‘The Swell,’ alias ‘Sir Frankie’— 
nd a few others?” 

Rosalie looked embarrassed. 

“No,” said she. “I never had a chance to see the papers 
ithe convent.” She looked at me and laughed outright. 
‘That squares us, doesn’t it? So it was an old score, just 

I thought.” 
| “No,” I answered, “it’s not an old score. It’s a brand- 
few one. It all happened after I’d chucked graft and 
assed my word to—to ——” 
ak mtine?’’ 

“Faugh!” said I. 

your pardon,” said Rosalie, and the smile had 
N gone out of her face. 
k here, little girl,” said I quick as a flash; “don’t 
r a second that I’m pretending to be in love again. 
t- The woman I passed my word to is the wife of 
y half-brother and she’s not like the rest of us down here.” 


— 
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“You're a Wolf, Frank,’’ She Whispered. “‘How Did You Manage It?”’ 


“Hush!” said Rosalie. ‘‘You needn’t shout. I under- 


‘stand. Sceur Anne Marie is that kind. Just knowing 


them makes the rest of us who have naughty thoughts and 
too many feelings and a certain amount of honesty feel 
that, after all, it’s worth while to kick along. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Yes,’’ I answered. ‘‘You’re on, my dear. And now, 
after what I have told you, I faney you won’t mind climb- 
ing up on that seat and twisting your little wagon back to 
Paris. If you start right now you'll just about get to the 
Champs-Elysées in time to pick up another fare. Will a 
hundred francs cover our account?” 

I spoke roughly on purpose, because I wanted her to 
flare up and clear. Here was a nice little woman, and an 
American at that, who had had troubles enough of her 
own; so I spoke to her as if what I said could have only 
one possible answer. 

Instead of acting up as I had counted, however, she gave 
me a quiet little smile and answered: 

“Do I strike you as the sort to file away and leave a 
fellow American in a bad corner? Not much! You’ve 
engaged me for the whole afternoon and it’s not yet two 
o’clock. What you are after, as I dope it out, is to draw 
the fire of this Chu-Chu person. You want to make sure 
that he means business and you think that, if he does, the 
sooner you liquidate the better. Well, the forest of 


Marly is just the place for two people with your trouble. . 


And’’—she glanced at me and a sort of warmth came into 
her eyes—‘‘I’m not worrying myself to death over the 
result. You look as if you could take care of yourself.” 

I shook my head. 

“Tt won’t do, Rosalie,’ I answered. “If Chu-Chu 
should happen to know that you were an American he 
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would suspect you of working with 
me or trying to help. He’s as 
revengeful as a Pathan and there’s 
no telling what he might do to you 
afterward. Besides, he’s seen you 
once today and if he were to catch 
sight of you again he might get 
suspicious. I’ll managesome other 
way. I’ve got a littlescheme. It 
may not work, but there’s no great 
harm in trying it. If you’re inter- 
ested to know how it pans out drop 
into the Bon Cocher at about noon 
tomorrow.” 

She saw that I meant it, so she 
gave in; and I thanked her and 
squared up. Rosalie would let me 
pay her only the regular amount 
and the regular tip for an out-of- 
town course. Then weshook hands 
and she stepped up to her seat when 
I cranked the motor; and she 
moved slowly off in the direction 
of Paris. I had madea bundle of 
my prédicateur costume and carried 
it under my arm. 

So back down the road I went 
and in through the big gates, which 
had been left open—though, the 
guests having all arrived, the foot- 
man had gone up to the house. 
The place was a very handsome 
one with a big park and straight 
alleys cut through the trees, with 
grottoes and fountains and 
statues—all very stately and well 
kept. Beyond the house one caught 
a glimpse of a jardin d’agrément, 
with a bank of crimson dahlias all 
in bloom and a sort of temple 
@amour at the far end. 

As I drew near the house I dis- 
covered that the stables were off 
to the left and some distance in the 
rear, the waiting motors, both 
private cars and taxis, being 
parked out on the shady terrace. 
Some of the servants had brought 
out a couple of tables, and the 
chauffeurs were partaking of the 
refreshment offered. There was a 
good deal of tobacco smoke and 
the distant murmur of talk and 
laughter, but the house itself was 
silent, as if deserted; and this 
was explained by a file of waiters going in a double stream, 
like ants, down one of the paths which led off into the park. 
Apparently the déjewner was being served al fresco some 
distance from the house. I stopped to listen and heard. the 
faint ripple of women’s voices—then a silvery laugh. 

Not a soul was in sight about the front of the chateau. 
Such servants as were not occupied in helping to serve were 
apparently hobnobbing with the chauffeurs or on duty in 
the kitchen. Even the dogs were assisting at the banquet, 
for I could hear intermittent yappings—and once a sharp 
ki-yi! 

At the foot of the big stone steps I paused and looked 
about for somebody to hail, wishing that I had rung at the 
gate; but I had never counted on finding the place deserted 
and had thought that once inside the better my chance 
of success would be. 

For this was my plan—and you ean see, my friend, that 
if the first was a sporting proposition this second, which 
I had fallen back on rather than have Rosalie mixed up in 
the business, was almost dangerous: I meant to go to the 
maitre @hétel and explain to him that I was a reporter and 
ask for the names of Monsieur le Baron’s guests. A five- 
franc piece would get me all the information I might seem 
to need. I would then explain that I had come from Paris 
in a taxicab which had broken down on the road within 
about a kilometer; that I had walked the remainder of the 
distance. And I would ask him if he thought that one of 
the waiting taxis might not set me over to Versailles, 
which was only about three kilometers away. The mattre 
d’hétel, I fancied, would tell me that I might go and ask 
them and this I would do, feeling sure that Chu-Chu 
would immediately recognize me and volunteer, trusting 
to his disguise. Once in the cab and on the way, he would 
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probably pick out the first unpeopled part of the road to 
turn sharply on his seat and shoot into me. And my 
particular business was to beat him to ThE 

Tt was a nice little plan and there seemed no particular 
reason why it shouldn’t work. Chu-Chu would think I 
had come out in the hope of getting a word with Léontine 
and no doubt find nothing to suspect in the story of my 
motor having broken down. 

So I stood at the bottom of the steps, looking round for 
a servant; and, seeing no one but the distant waiters 
carrying dishes, I was about to try the side entrance when 
my ear was caught by a low sound which had for me a 
peculiar significance. Nobody but an ex-cracksman would 
have given it a second’s thought. On a lovely summer 
day, with birdsongs all about, the distant sounds of care- 
less revelry, bursts of laughter and the occasional squeal 
of a maid coming from the direction of the stables, and the 
big, sunny, wide-open country house, its front shaded and 
silent, but the rear teeming with activity —let me tell you, 
it seemed the very last place in the world for such a sound 
as fetched me up all standing! 

It was no more than the gentlest purr; and if I had not 
been standing directly before the open door, so that it 
came to me amplified through the vaulted corridor within, 
I never could have heard it. As it was, I recognized it 
instantly and knew exactly what was going on. 

J took a quick look round. There was nobody in sight 
for the instant, and I slipped like a cat up the steps and 
through the front door. There I stopped again to listen. It 
was cool and silent inside—so still that I could hear the 
ticking of a clock on the floor above. The noise which had 
attracted me came also from the floor above; and as I 
listened it ceased for an instant, then changed in character, 
becoming more metallic and even more difficult to hear. 

There was no need for me to listen, however. Chu-Chu 
was at work up there. I wondered that he went to the 
trouble of blow-lamp and drill when in his wonderfully 
sensitive hands the lock of a country-house safe would have 
been a mere child’s puzzle, to be solved in a couple of 
minutes at most. I decided that the safe must be a very 
ancient one, with a heavy, rusty old lock—the meanest 
sort, by-the-way, for the cracksman. 

It made it all plain enough. Chu-Chu had run out to 
look the house over with an idea to a future job, but, find- 
ing the conditions so favorable, was acting on the bird-in- 
the-hand principle. Chu-Chu was an avaricious man and 
loved his profession, and he couldn’t resist the opportunity. 
I doubted he’d find much in the safe; and no doubt he 
felt the same way, but thought he might as well gather in 
what there was. And, mind you, it was only about three 
weeks earlier that he had skoffed the Allerton-Stairs 
jewels on the Calais-Dover boat. Chu-Chu was certainly 
a greedy hog! 

I laid my bundle on a big Renaissance chest in the hall 
and crossed, as silent as a weasel, to the stairs. I was 
wearing felt-soled shoes these days, and they made no more 
noise on the marble than the pads of a wolf. Chu-Chu’s 
merry little mill was turning again as I stole up the stairs, 
and it stopped just as I reached the first landing. 

It was better to stalk him while he worked, so I waited; 
and as I did so there came a squeal and a giggle from some- 
where in the rear of the house and the sound of a ringing 
slap. Next, a throaty-voiced but panting ‘ Voyons!—ma 
belle!” —half reproachful, half indignant. Another squeal, 
another slap, followed by the rustle of muslin skirts in 
swift flight. This time the “‘Tiens, p’tite!” had a fierce 
sort of ring to it and there was the clatter of pursuit. Out 
of the pantry they burst, through the salon and salle-d- 
manger, where something got overturned and came down 
with a crash. A lap or two round the table, then out into 
the antechamber, and for a second I thought they were 
coming up the stairs; but no, she dodged him at the foot 
of the stairs and I caught a glimpse of them—and a mighty 
pretty, healthy specimen of an eighteen-year-old poulette 
she was, and he a trim young chauffeur in maroon livery 
and gaiters. He chased her into the conservatory and 
there I think he caught her and kissed her, for there was 
the sound of a scuffle, a stifled squeal or two—and a couple 
of flower-pots coming down. Then silence, and I reached 
for my knife. 

For it was knifework—this job ahead. No fourteenth 
of July, Fall-of-the-Bastile celebration for Chu-Chu and 
myself. Our work had to be quick and silent; and I won- 
dered what old Hertzfeld would think when he saw a 
respectable-looking, middle-aged chauffeur lying in a pool 
of blood in front of his safe—and nothing touched—and 
learned later that the man was none other than the cele- 
brated Chu-Chu, who was commonly thought to be part 
myth, I think. Chu-Chu had earned the name in his 
youth and was trying hard to live it down by sincere and 
steady work of an unspectacular sort. When he felt the 
need of murdering somebody he did it quietly and without 
any limelight, and for some definite purpose—usually a 
money one. I remember that, the night of Léontine’s 
party, Chu-Chu spoke pretty bitterly about a play that 
had appeared at the Grand Guignol under his name. 

This sort of obituary notice of Chu-Chu was going 
through my head while I waited for the scufflers in the 
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conservatory to come to terms and Chu-Chu to start to 
work again; and pretty soon the house got quiet and I 
heard the little purr of the blow-lamp. } 

Up I went, knife in fist, impatient to be done with the 
business and out into the bright sunlight, with the per- 
fume of the oleanders and the birdsongs. That was what 
I wanted—to be out in the bright upperworld again, a free 
man with no vampire from the underworld dogging me in 
and out. Compunction? I had no more of it than the 
man who blows the head off a crocodile or sneaks out and 
poisons a wolf. That sort of sentimentality was never my 
trouble; and, between you and me, there’s a lot of non- 
sense about the sacredness of human life anyway. Send 
’em back where they came from and let ’em start fresh! 
Next time, maybe, they’ll get started on the right thread. 
Only that Edith had pulled me up when I was ripe for it 
and put a right way of thinking into me, I’d wish that some- 
body had snuffed me out before I did any more mischief. 
And as for the fairness or lack of it in stabbing to death 
an unsuspecting man—well, this wasn’t exactly a sporting 
event, like a prizefight or a duel. It was just a plain feud. 

At the top of the stairs I paused to listen. The blow- 
lamp had stopped and the drill was at work again, but I 
didn’t hear it, as one of the chauffeurs had started his 
motor for some reason and the hum of it filled the place. 
A couple of seconds later I had slipped down the hall and 
was looking through a crack between the portiéres and the 
door—and there was Chu-Chu, squatting on his knees and 
just in the act of drawing out the drill. 

The little room where he was at work was a sort of 
boudoir, just off the Baron’s bedroom probably, and 
finished in English style—Jacobean, with desk and safe 
and writing table, and the walls hung with English hunting 
prints. There was a big armoire, one door half open and a 
goat coat hanging inside; and a couple of golf sticks were 
lying on a Breton chest. The place seemed a sort of little 
den—part writing room, part cozy corner—the sort of 
place that the man who lives there usually takes more 
comfort in than all the rest of the big house put together. 

Chu-Chu was squatting in front of the safe which, just 
as I had thought, was an old-fashioned affair, clumsy and 
rusty and, asa matter of fact, a hanged sight more burglar- 
proof than lots of your modern contraptions. I once knew 
of an expert cracksman losing his temper and making such 
a row getting into an old-fashioned buffet after a drink 
that it got him pinched. The first glimpse I got of Chu- 
Chu showed him hot and angry as he pocketed his drill and 
half turned to listen before going on with the job. 

My friend, I don’t care what they say, there’s certainly 
such a thing as pure animal instinct that can be developed 
in a man just as in a dog or wolf, to warn him and put him 
on his guard when his human senses tell him nothing. 
Chu-Chu could not possibly have heard me. In the first 
place, the motor in the rear of the house was buzzing away; 
and, in the second, I had not made so much noise as a 
spider walking across his web. He could not see me, as the 
hall was darkened and the slit between the portiéres no 
wider than the cover of a book. But, all the same, he felt 
danger and was on his feet like a flash, his legs braced, his 
head dropped between his shoulders, and a long blade 
flashed from somewhere and lay in his hand as a man 
holds a foil. 

I waited for a second, feeling that the alarm might pass. 
Chu-Chu’s eyes were on the portiéres.. His hand went out 
to the oak chest and picked up something lying there. I 
caught the glint of it and whipped out my pistol; and even 


as I did so Chu-Chu fired pointblank—straight into the 


portiéres. 

There was a sharp pain in my shoulder and the pistol 
flew out of my hand. I tore aside the portiéres and leaped 
into the room. Chu-Chu fired again; but I ducked under 
his arm, grabbed his wrist and sent the knife home just 
under it. He squalled like a eat and struck at me with his 
knife, putting the blade through my right forearm. Mad 
with pain, I loosened my hold of the hilt and struck him 
under the chin with my left fist. It was a solid, short-arm 
blow and keeled him over. At the same instant somebody 
grabbed me from behind. I flung back my head and 
writhed round like a cat. A footman had me by the 
shoulders, but I got an arm free and landed him one 
between the eyes that sent him floundering across a chair. 
Then I turned and darted out of the door, down the stairs, 
grabbed up my bundle and dashed into the nearest thicket, 
a mass of shrubs and flowers, and out into the more open 
park behind. Back of the house there was yelping like 
kennels at feeding-time, and two or three of the waiters 
who were carrying dishes down the path with the grass 
carpet caught sight of me as I sped under the trees and 
raised a squall. Chu-Chu had drilled me through the 
shoulder and sliced me through the arm, and before I’d 
gone fifty meters my head began to swim. The shoulder 
didn’t bother me a bit, but the blood was welling out of my 
arm rich and red, and I knew he’d got an artery. So I 
pulled up for a minute and tugged off my tie and twisted it 
round a couple of times, tying it with hand and teeth; and 
hardly had I got it fast when things began to get black and 
I had to stretch out on the ground, knowing that unless I 
did I was pretty sure to flop. 
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The faintness passed in a few moments and I shovec 
my head to look and listen. I was lying in a heavy clur 
of ivy that covered not only the ground but the tre 
and shrubs thereabout and made a splendid cover. Voic 
were shouting from here and there, and the hum from t 
house was like a beehive kicked over. Somebody y 
crashing round in the underbrush not far away, but o 
of sight from where I lay. You know how jungly a 
overgrown these French places get—so different from t 


It was a bad lookout for me, as I knew that some of 
people would have run out into the road; but all har 
would be looking for a man in a tweed knickerbocker st 
according to the descriptions of the footman and the = 
who had sighted me as I burst from the house. So 
quickly as I could I climbed into my long black souta 
round hat and goggles. Then, walking carefully ¢ 
making as little noise as possible, I stole through { 
underbrush toward the wall, where fellona path. 

Nobody was in sight for the moment, but there wi 
shouts and cries coming from all over the place. Th 
down the path in my direction came running a | 
chauffeurs, both of them with very flushed faces. At si 
of me they paused for a second. 

“Have you seen anybody?” asked one of them. | 

“Have I seen anybody?” I repeated. ‘“‘I do not und 
stand. What has happened?” | 

“There has been a thief in the house! 
come from anyhow?” | 

“TI am afraid you have had too much to drink, 
answered. ‘‘Too much wine isa bad thing during this | 
weather.” Mel 

“Come on!” said the other impatiently. “Don't s| 
to argue!” And the two of them started to run down | 
path. Bt 

The whole park was swarming, and from all sides ¢a\ 
the sound of crashing foliage and shouted questions ¢; 
answers. The déjewner had been abandoned, of course, ¢: 
guests, waiters, cooks, chauffeurs, stablemen and fir! 
workers were scouring the place—some beating out 
bushes, others patrolling the road outside on the look! 
for the criminal, should he break for the wall. I ce 
suddenly upon an exquisitely dressed gentleman and |i 
adventuring through the woods, hand in hand. He); 
pushing slightly in advance, armed with an enorm| 
carving knife and glaring ferociously into the sha 
coverts. I recognized him at a glance as Maret, the ac)’ 
and the woman I had seen in the restaurants with her I 5 
band, a prominent playwright. She was very pretty i« 
appeared frightened; and as I drew near the actor tur { 
and gave her an embrace that ought to have reassured | 
so far as the desperado was concerned. Then, as he loc 
her, she caught sight of me and let out a little scream ji 
which Maret gave a jump that might have taken hin 
the top of the wall if it had been in the right direct 
Seeing what I was, he scowled ferociously and picked 
the carving knife which he had dropped. f 

“Have you seen anything suspicious?”’ he demande\| 


Where do | 


his sonorous stage voice. 
I smiled and made a little gesture with my hand. 
“A slight indiscretion, Monsieur,” I answered. 
already forgotten it.” 
The lady giggled. Maret frowned, then burst it 
laugh. ‘e\ 
“Touché, mon ami!” he said. “I was, of course, Tél 
ring to this scoundrel of a burglar, not to a slight toue 
midsummer madness.” & 
““Tndeed,”’ said my lady, raising her eyebrows. 
was that—and the champagne perhaps.” Ri 
I smiled, touched my hat and passed on, leaving ther | 
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white figure moving toward me at right angles. It did 
peared behind some evergreens; then out into the pa 
front of me stepped Léontine. | 
I moved aside to let her pass, raising my hand to 
brim of my hat. She shot me a quick glance and seé M 
about to look away; then stared, and her amber-coli( 
eyes seemed to darken. Then she raised her hand wi 
ingly,-seemed to listen for an instant, and stared 
stealthy way under the lowhung branches. 
“You’re a wolf, Frank,” she whispered. ‘‘ How did ) 
manage it? Getting honest has turned you pre’ 
not much but costume—has it, my friend? And 
turned her head aslant and surveyed me with a 
smile—‘‘I must say, you look rather nice.” 
“Is he dead?” I asked, and leaned against the 
the tourniquet on my arm was hurting me horribly. 
“No. You’ve missed again, my little boy. The st 
Doctor Lemaitre—who was lunching with us, you 
says the knife passed between the ribs and .the 
rate of the chest. He is painfully but not dang 
urt.” 
“Do they guess who it is?” 
“On the contrary, he is the hero of the moment. 
the brave chauffeur who, while walking under th 
saw a man scale the wall and followed him to th 
where he surprised him at his work and tried to 
single-handed. Hertzfeld is going to give him a hands! 


resent for having prevented the robbery. There was in 
ne safe a diamond tiara for which our friend the Baron 
aid two hundred thousand francs, and which he had 
tended to present to a certain young actress of his 
equaintance on her jour de féte as a slight token of his 
ppreciation of her talent.” 

J whistled. 

“Chu-Chu’s chest is not the sorest part of him!” 
observed. 

“He is very vexed,” said Léontine. ‘‘As he was my 
xi driver I have volunteered to look after him and shall 
ike him to a maison de santé that I know of. Don’t try to 
ill him while he’s laid up, Frank. That would not 
e nice.” 

“Allright,” I answered. ‘‘By-the-way, Léontine, where 
re your sympathies? Am I to count on your help or not?” 

“Neither, mon ami. My position is precisely that of 
yan. Personally I sympathize with you, as there is a 
reat deal about Chu-Chu that I have never liked; but he 
‘one of us and you are arenegade. So, as the case stands, 
am strictly neutral. Fight it out, my little dogs, and may 
ne best pup win! What you did on the road to Calais set 
ty blood on fire; I would have given my jewels to have 
een inthe car with you. And what you have done today 
as daring too—and I like daring things. No; you’ve 
vissed again—but perhaps you may catch it on the third 
yup. I won’t help 
ou, Frank; but I'll 
]1 you what I will 
o: I’ll walk to the 
ate with you and 
se you into the 
vad—and if neces- 
iry say that I know 
ou. They might 
onder what you 
ere doing here.”’ 
“Pit say that I 
‘as passing and 
ame in when I 
sard the row.” 
“J don’t think 
jatit will be neces- 
‘ry to say any- 
ling. The gendar- 
‘erie has not yet 
‘rived and every- 
dy is off his head. 
| was so funny, 
rank, to see the 
ay the party broke 
». Some of the 
jen got pale and 
ime got red, and 
‘70 or three began 
/ arm themselves 
th empty bottles 
iid some with full 
‘es; and some ran 
1 the house ——” 
en some are 

ooning in the 
irk,” Tinterrupted. 
“I don’t doubt 
im  What’s the 
jJatter, Frank? 
du are getting 
fastly!” 

PG@hu-Chu 
Ticked me in the 
am.” 
“Here—rest a 
mute! Sh-h-h!— 
Snebody’s com- 
+ Brace up!’ 
-[ managed to 


Neely it wasn’t far, 
4d—would you 
lieve it!—the 


ttled-looking 
f)tman armed 
Wh a billiard cue. 


Iv 


| 
. 
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over, but she pulled herself together and her eyes fastened 
on Léontine in a hard little stare. 

! There was quite a group round the gate—people belong- 
ing to the estate and passers-by who, seeing the commo- 
tion, had stopped out of curiosity and were asking silly 
questions. 

Everybody looked at us as we came out and somebody 
asked: 

“The poor fellow is dead—or dying?’’ 

“No,” answered Léontine. ‘‘He is in no danger. 
Fortunately a priest was not needed, after all.” She 
glanced about and her eyes fell on Rosalie’s taxi and 
Rosalie herself standing beside it. 

“You are free, Madame?” asked Léontine. 

“Yes, Madame,” Rosalie answered. 

“Then will you take Monsieur to Paris to prepare them 
at the maison de santé to receive our brave chauffeur? I 
cannot get the place on the telephone. One can never get 
anybody at any time on the telephone, in Paris or in the 
suburbs.” 

“Perfectly, Madame,” 
down to crank the motor. 

I lifted my hat to Léontine and walked to the taxi; and 
as I passed the group at the gate I heard somebody say 
in an undertone: 

“He looks badly frightened, that prédicateur.”’ 


answered Rosalie, and stepped 
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As soon as we were clear of the gate I put my lips to 
the speaking-tube. ‘‘Rosalie!”’ 

“Oui, M’sieu’!’’—for we had both dropped into French 
again. 

“There’s a road just below here that leads off to the 
right into the forest,” said I. ‘‘Run in there, please. I 
am wounded and must look after myself a little before we 
go into Paris.” 

“Very well,’ said Rosalie, and suddenly accelerated 
her speed. 

A few minutes later she slowed, then turned sharply to 
the right and began to creep up alittle wood road. When 
presently it forked she took the less used of the two, which 
was no more than an alley cut for the chase, and presently 
came to a stop in a tangle of dwarf oaks and briers. 
Rosalie jumped down and opened the door. 

“Are you badly hurt?” she asked anxiously and in 
English. 

“T got a bullet through my shoulder and a knife through 
my forearm,’ I answered. ‘The bullet wound doesn’t 
bother, but the knife cut an artery and I’ve tied it up so 
tight that it’s giving me the devil. It will need a surgeon, 
I’m afraid, and I can’t go to one in this soutane over a 
golf suit.” ; 

Rosalie knit her pretty brows and looked at me 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Let’s see it,’’ said she. ‘‘I know something 
about wounds. I’ve 
often helped Sister 
Anne Marie. 
Everybody in the 
quarter comes to 
her with anything— 
from a flybite to 
cancer. Most of 
those people would 
rather go to the 
guillotine than to 
the hospital, and I 
don’t blame them. 
An American sur- 
geon that I drove 
to Beaujon one day 
came out and spit 
on the sidewalk 
before he got into 
the cab. ‘Genius 
working in a pig- 
pen!’ was his com- 
ment. Let me see 
your arm.” 

The sleeve of the 
soutane was soaked; 
and, as Rosalie 
began to pull it off, 
she looked at her 
hands and gave a 
little scream. The 
tweed coatsleeve 
was a mess; and 
while I was working 
out of it things 
began to grow dark 
again. This time 
the twilight was 
very short, and I 
woke up after a 
while to find my- 
self on the grass 
and Rosalie putting 
the final touches on 
a beautiful white 
bandage that 
gripped my arm 
from the hand to 
the shoulder. As 
I began to get sen- 
sible I noticed that 
the sun was rather 
low for so early. in 
the afternoon and 
wondered why. 

“What time is 
it?” I asked. 

Rosalie leaned 
over me and 
laughed, but her 
voice had a queer 
little quaver in it. 

“‘T’m glad you’re 
awake,’ said she 
tremulously. ‘‘I was 
afraid you’d gone 
to sleep for good. 
You must have lost 
an awful lot of blood. 
I’ve been tying 

(Continued on 

Page 52) 
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Loans to Salaried People 


SMALL investigation in the city of New York covered 

three hundred patrons of loan sharks and showed that 

the average interest paid by them was at the rate of one 
hundred and eighty per cent a year. 

Probably this is typical of the loan-shark business, to 
correct which the New York legislature last year passed 
the Brooks bill, limiting the rate of interest on salary loans 
to eighteen per cent a year. The bill went into effect 
September first; and the workings of the act since that 
date are said to demonstrate anew that the salary-loan 
business cannot possibly be conducted at so low a rate as 
eighteen per cent, because the losses are too great. 

Undoubtedly the losses in this business are very great. 
Every loan shark asserts it, and the manner in which the 
business is conducted lends verisimilitude to his asser- 
tion. Here is the loan-shark proposition: Lend money to 
almost anybody with a job who applies, and charge so high 
a rate that if only three out of five meet their obligations 
you will still be ahead of the game. In short, make the 
man who pays his loan stand the loss involved in lending 
to the man who doesn’t. That this puts an enormous 
handicap upon honesty goes without saying. 

A great many men do repay their loans, or the loan- 
shark business couldn’t survive at any rate of interest. 
For a loan to a man who pays punctually, ten per cent is 
sufficient interest; but, if you are going to saddle him with 
all the losses involved in lending indiscriminately to every 
clerk, fifty per cent may be too little. 

The Bank of France will lend ten dollars as cheerfully 
as a hundred thousand and at the same interest; but our 
credit system puts everybody who wants to borrow a 
small amount in one category—as tramps. 


Wages in the United States 


fl bas DETERMINE whether the United States is pros- 
pering we turn to a familiar set of figures—bank sta- 
tistics, railroad earnings, exports and imports, the make of 
iron, the crop report, and so on; but these figures—except 
the last named—throw precious little light upon the far 
more important question whether the people of the United 
States are prospering. To answer that question we must 
know first of all the state of wages, for two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of this country who are gainfully employed 
live by wages. 

And it is only occasionally, or here and there, that any 
satisfactory report upon wages can be found. Professor 
Nearing, of the University of Pennsylvania, in his interest- 
ing book on the subject, says that of all the states of the 
Union not more than five publish good up-to-date wage 
statistics. These five are Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Ohio. Students of contempora- 
neous politics may find it significant that interest in the 
wage-earner’s income is rather livelier in agricultural 
Kansas and Oklahoma than in industrial Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. 

Massachusetts is fourth among the manufacturing 
states in point of output, but first in the matter of wage 
statistics. The report for 1908 shows that, of three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand adult males employed in leading 
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industries, one-third received less than four hundred and 
sixty dollars a year—or under forty dollars a month—and 
three-quarters averaged under sixty dollars a month. Ofa 
hundred and forty-five thousand adult temales in the same 
industries, two-thirds averaged under thirty-five dollars 
a month. Oddly enough, the well-protected cotton-goods 
trade, though employing the largest number of hands, 
paid the poorest wages. Nearly a third of its adult male 
employees got less than eight dollars a week and four-fifths 
of them less than twelve dollars a week. 

Two-thirds of our people live by wages, and about 
two-thirds of them find the living quite pindling. 


Has Mr. Kipling Heard of This? 


[eres we shall get Canada yet, in spite of the rejec- 
tion of reciprocity, unless stirring appeals from the 
Overseas Club in London and from various patriots in 
Canada are promptly heeded. At any rate, we are stead- 
ily, if stealthily, seducing the minds of her younger 
inhabitants. 

More than ninety per cent of the moving-picture films 
exhibited in the Dominion are made in the United States, 
it appears, with the result, as one indignant correspondent 
points out, that in nearly all heroic and patriotic pictures 
Yankee soldiers and sailors are the heroes. Another cor- 
respondent describes his experience upon dropping in at 
a moving-picture show. The subject exhibited was the 
capture of Ticonderoga, and ‘‘Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain Boys were represented as performing prodigies 
of valor, while the British soldiers were pictured as pol- 
troons. The exhibition of such pictures in Canada is 
insulting,” he declares. ‘“‘It should be considered that 
moving pictures are having a powerful educative influence 
over our young people’—who may grow up with the 
impression that a discharge of firearms makes British 
soldiers hysterical. The proprietor of a number of moving- 
picture shows, who declares himself ‘‘heart and soul in 
favor of any plan that will enable Canadian theater man- 
agers to obtain pictures portraying British valor or glorify- 
ing the British flag,” explains, however, that, though 
English manufacturers are favored by a preferential tariff, 
they do not send any films to Canada that will compete 
with the obnoxious Yankee output. In this dilemma, per- 
haps the Overseas Club should subsidize some Yankee 
manufacturer to make films showing whole regiments of 
American soldiers in precipitate retreat, with a corporal’s 
guard of redcoats in valorous pursuit. 

Probably it would grieve the patriots still more deeply to 
learn that Canadian youths—like youths in the United 
States—don’t care a rap whether the British chase the 
Continentals or vice versa—if only it’s a good picture. 


High Steel Standards 


| pet eee gree is a model town, having been created 
within a few years by the big steel company of that 
name with a view to meeting all its special requirements in 
the most scientific manner. The arrangements for han- 
dling ore, rails, and so on, were planned with great care 
and are said to be admirable. 

About two-thirds of its male inhabitants, says John 
A. Fitch, in the Survey, are day-laborers in the steel mills— 
mainly raw peasant immigrants who know nothing about 
urban congestion and the sanitary problems raised thereby. 
They get a dollar and a half for a ten-hour day or a dollar 
and eighty cents for a twelve-hour day. Many of them 
inhabit lodging barracks that are thoughtfully built round 
and over a large swamp in the center of the town—“‘of 
practically stagnant water, foul with unspeakable accumu- 
lations of all sorts,” and receiving the sewage of the district 
through open sewers. “I saw heaps of garbage in the rear 
of a great many houses every time I passed along the 
street,” Mr. Fitch reports; and he suspected that much of 
it went into the swamp. 

Last summer a distinguished steel man wrote Congress- 
man Mann that if certain steel products were placed on 
the free list wages would have to be readjusted to the 
European level. ‘‘Owing to the high standards of living 
enjoyed by our working people,” he said, “such a readjust- 
ment could not be accomplished without great suffering.” 
Possibly he meant the steel operatives would be deprived 
of their swamp and open cesspool. 


Al Footnote to the Constitution 


{hee Fourteenth Amendment, a fruit of the Civil War, 
was popularly supposed to be for the protection of 
former slaves. It says: “Nor snall any state deprive a 
ee of life, liberty or property without due process of 
aw. 

Under that simple paragraph a whole library of Supreme 
Court cases has arisen. In an annotated copy of the 
Constitution the paragraph is followed by column after 
column of small-type references to decisions. 

These do not exist because former slaves have been 
appealing for protection. A corporation is also a “ person’’; 
and as early as 1878 the court said: ‘‘ While the amendment 
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has been part of the Constitution, as a restraint up 
states, only a few years, the docket of this court is croy 
with cases in which we are asked to hold that state e: 
and state legislatures have deprived citizens of life, 
or property without due process of law.” i 
An act regularly passed by a state legislature or a di 
formally entered by a state court may not be “due pr; 
of law” at all. Whether it is or not, it ~has been | 
“depends upon whether it was in substantial accord 
the law and usage of England before the Declarat 
Independence and in this country since it became . 
in similar cases.” Any corporation that deemed | 
afflicted by a state statute might resort to the Sup, 
Court to learn whether the statute was “‘ due process ba 
This is not the popular impression of what the ai H 
ment was for; but, in an argument before the cou 
1882, Roscoe Conkling, who was an influential | 
the committee that framed the amendment, said: “A! 
time it was ratified, as the records of the two house: 
show, individuals and joint-stock companies were ap} 
ing for protection against invidious and discriminating : 
and local taxes. The condition of the freec 
and the manifest duty owing to them no doubt bro: 
on the occasion for Constitutional amendment; but) 
men set themselves to the task the accumulated | 
falling within the purview of the work were surroundin : 
cumstances in the light of which they strove to streng) 
the safeguards of the Constitution.” According to] 
statement, the amendment was really framed to pr; 
suffering corporations as well as freedmen. As it hap) 
it has been infinitely more efficacious in the case 0; 
former than in the case of the latter. | 
The Dismal Science 
HO takes political economy seriously? The 1 
tance at Washington to undertake monetary le); 
tion, and the astonishing blunders Congress has comm 
in comparatively recent years when such legislatior: 
been forced upon it, suggest that among politician: 
notion is still prevalent that a nation can get on very 
with almost any sort of fiscal arrangements. , | 
However, no doubt bad management of finance is } 
dangerous to a nation than bad management of ie 


fleets. Frederick the Great suffered overwhelming dé 
in the field, but an ever-solvent treasury enabled hi 
wage seven years’ war against Europe and come out’ 
torious. When peace was made with the Ame} 
Colonies, England’s debt was equal to that of Fr 

Interest on it absorbed three-quarters of the nati 
revenue. England’s credit was so weak that to 
twelve million pounds she had issued bonds for twent; 

million pounds. Frederick said she was ruined and : 

never again hope to rival victorious France. In the 

six years the English Government strove with migh') 
main for retrenchment and sound fiscal reconstruct 
while the French exchequer fell into the hands of Cab 
whose cheerful theory was: ‘In order to establish 1) 
credit one must cultivate luxury.” Pursuing this sa 
notion, in less than four years of peace he borrowed six 
dred and fifty million franes and squandered a large p} 
it. France, then, was floundering in insolvency an 
Revolution was beginning, while the Continental pri)i 
of England was higher than for many years. If / 
Smith could have impressed Lord North and George |! 
deeply as he impressed Pitt a few years later probably « 
would have been no American Revolution in 1776. | 


e a 
Unscrambling the Eggs | 
PEEsDeNS TAFT has declared himself eh 

fied with the Sherman Act as now interpreted. Sei 
the Supreme Court to ‘‘unscramble eggs” under + 
seems to him an adequate method of dealing wit! 
Trust problem. So long as the President holds this vii’ 
advance toward a solution of the problem can be exp 
from him. Some corporate names may. be changed, : 
the case of the Standard Oil Company, or from tir 
time some smaller stockholders may be frightened, as 
the district attorney objected to the Tobacco ' 
reorganization plan; but the essential problem will 
just what it was before. =| 


The day the Tobacco plan was filed, Insurgent Rit 
licans, in convention at Chicago, declared: 

“The present condition of uncertainty in b 
intolerable and destructive of industrial prosperity. 
worse than idle to leave the question of wheth 
business enterprises are legal or not merely to 
determination. Industrial corporations should, by 
tive legislative enactment, be given definite rules 
duct by which business conducted in accordance t) 
shall be made safe and stable, while the interes’ 
public shall be fully safeguarded. We seek consti 
legislation and not destructive litigation.” 

With the Trusts, as formerly with the tariff, the | 
stand pat and the Insurgents demand progress. 
no doubt that the Insurgents will carry the day in t 
case, as they have already virtually carried it in the 


Knight Thoughts 


JFANY men have sold mines that were dreams, but 
Vi Uncle Jesse Knight is the only man I ever heard of 
Y4 who sold a dream that was a mine. 


Unele Jesse did it, all right. Likewise he has sold a 
od many other dreams or the results of them; for, when 
comes to having visions that cash in for coin of the realm, 
nele Jesse makes any other prophet, seer or prognosticator 
ok like a reactionary who reacted something like forty 
ars ago. f 

Uncle Jesse is 2 Mormon and lives at Provo, Utah. 
herefore, he is entitled to have visions. He is a miner 
id a developer of mines. Every time he needs a good 
ine in his business he has a dream—and, presto! he goes 
it and finds the mine where the dream told him to look. 
f course it was not always thus. Uncle Jesse had a good 
any dreams about mines in his earlier days that didn’t 
out. Probably he was only practicing —rounding into 
rm, as the saying is. 

Presently he dreamed the real dream. He dreamed that 
he started digging in a certain place, and dug until he 
me under a certain sagebrush, he would make his strike. 
nele Jesse had been pestering a lot of people with his 
eams; and they all thought he was a harmless old party 
id humored him, but they would not invest. This time 
ncle Jesse was sure he had the right sort of a revelation; 
he went out and tried to get six hundred dollars for 
penses, : 

They all laughed at him, being bright mining men and 
lowing the exact ratio between dreams and discoveries, 
uich is as one is to a million or a billion, or any other 
tly number you can think of. 

Uncle Jesse kept on having the dream and saw that 
dorado of a sagebrush every night. Finally he raised 
e six hundred dollars and dug. It was a good dream. 
ght under the particular sagebrush he had seen in his 
eam he made his strike. That dream 
veloped into the Humbug Mine. 
After that Uncle Jesse had no diffi- 
ity in capitalizing his dreams. All 
Nad to dowas to have a revelation and the 
money came pouring in. I don’t know 

it he dreamed the Uncle Sam Mine or 


t;, but he owned it and sold it for five hundred thousand 
Jars, of which sum he gave one-tenth to the church, 
ing a good Mormon and bound by the tithing system. 
They say out in Utah that Uncle Jesse has done more 
i any other one individual—as an individual—toward 
reloping the mineral resources of the state. He wouldn’t 
much of a dreamer if he hadn’t the courage to back his 
dreams; and he is enough of a dreamer to get other 
pleto back them also. He has been in mining for many 
ts. You hear Utah people scoff at Uncle Jesse’s revela- 
1s, but most of them have stock in his mines, just the 
e. 
Jnele Jesse gives the impression of being earnest but 
le-minded—an enthusiastic, well-meaning, but not 
y acute sort of a citizen, who is ambling along with his 
Wons and dreams and revelations. Uncle Jesse gives 
it impression, Isaid. Givesisthe word. Also, that is the 
4:t, theidentical impression Uncle Jesse desires to impart. 
‘| can hear people say he is a bit touched in the upper 
by, as they put it. Ladies and gentlemen, take it from 
Unele Jesse Knight is crazy exactly like a fox. “They’re 
Ing too much about that mine,” he said one day about 
of his properties. ‘They are claiming too much for it. 
n't worth so much as they say it is—not by a lot!” 


Uncle Jesse’s Visions 


N you imagine any such flow of conversation from a 
miner? You cannot; nor could any one else. Simple- 
led old person decrying his own mine! ‘‘ Huh!” said 
he wise ones. “He doesn’t want us to buy into it!” 
tefore they rushed to buy into it. Oddly enough, 
Te Jesse, having issued his warning, was willing to sell! 
“0ish move on his part, wasn’t it? Oh, certainly; but 
Id the stock. 

® has visions about other things too. One of his 
‘unating revelations was about land in Alberta, Can- 
He dreamed that proposition out some years before 
Was not anything much but a place for the mounted 
° to ride over. So he went up and bought a few 
phe nne acres for not much an acre. Then he dreamed 
_" Talsing sugar beets up there, and dreamed a sugar 
+ and now that land is worth dollars where it was 
its when Uncle Jesse dreamed about it first. 
er, I should say! 

Se is a Democrat. Two or three years ago he 
‘lation that he ought to run for governor on the 
¢ ticket. It was a good revelation too; but, as 
ith some political dreams, it failed in one 
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particular. This sort of a revelation—in Utah—has to 
come from headquarters in the Mormon Church; and, 
before Uncle Jesse could get his dream in good working 
order, somebody in authority in the official-revelation 
department short-circuited it or grounded it—and Uncle 
Jesse didn’t run. However, the Democrats nominated 
Uncle Jesse’s son, known as J. William Knight, changed 
his name for campaign purposes to Jesse Knight, Junior, 
and came mighty near winning with him. 

Since that time Uncle Jesse has been convinced his 
dream about running for governor was a perfectly good 
dream; and he took occasion to nominate himself the next 
time in a speech not long ago. Inasmuch as he is easily 
the most popular Democrat in the state and the strongest, 
he probably will make this proposition stick if he is still 
of the same mind when nomination time comes round—and 
if others are. 

No man in Utah stands higher in the estimation of the 
people—Mormons and Gentiles alike—than Uncle Jesse. 
He is open-hearted, generous, charitable, a developer of 
resources. He cloaks a great natural shrewdness with his 
homely manners and speech, and always has a faraway 
look in his eyes. However, his mind is never far away, 
but always, inevitably and invariably on the exact spot 
where business is being done. Being of a kindly nature he 
lets others into his ventures—and, being simple as a 
child, always retains the controlling interest himself. He 
has developed fifteen or twenty mines, some good and 
some not so good; and he still has those dreaming qualities 
unimpaired. 

Uncle Jesse’s father was one of the earliest converts 
to Mormonism and was the close friend and adviser of 
Joseph Smith, the original prophet. The marriage of 
Uncle Jesse’s father and mother was the first marriage 
Prophet Joseph Smith performed. This was at Kirtland, 
Ohio, in 1834. Later, his parents moved to Nauvoo, 
Illinois, where Jesse was born in 1845. After his father 
died his mother took her seven children to Salt Lake, where 
the Mormons had moved, and became a schoolteacher. 

Jesse worked at anything he could find to do—was a 
scout in the Black Hawk War, and in 1868 was a freighter 
and teamster on the building of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
He was at Tintic when the first mines were discovered; had 
his first dreams there and made some locations. He went 
into the cattle business and into farming, but he kept dream- 
ing of mines—and finally dreamed the Humbug Mine. 
Since that time he has becomerich and has moved to Provo, 
where he now lives—a sturdy though visionary citizen. 


Uncle Jesse is greatly interested in Brigham University, 
in Utah; and one time, not long ago, he called a meeting to 
raise money to pay an obligation of eight thousand dollars 
hanging over the school. Uncle Jesse was chairman of the 
meeting. He appointed a secretary and made a speech, 
telling of the needs of the university. As he concluded he 
subscribed two thousand dollars for himself. He started 
to sit down, but another thought struck him and he talked 
some more. As he concluded his second speech he sub- 
scribed two thousand dollars for his wife. Just as he was 
about to resume his seat he was impelled to talk again. 
He finished this section by subscribing two thousand dol- 
lars for his son who was up in Alberta at the time in the 
sugar factory and who was an alumnus of the university. 
That seemed about all; but, after the secretary had put 
down the subscription for the son, Uncle Jesse had another 
line of thought which he elaborated. Having completed 
this argument he subscribed two thousand dollars for his 
daughter. Then he did sit down. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman,” said a man in the meeting, 
“T move this meeting do adjourn.” 

“What for?” asked Uncle Jesse excitedly. “It ain’t 
hardly begun yet. What do we want to adjourn for?” 

“Well, Mr. Chairman,” said the secretary, “we only 
needed eight thousand dollars and we have that; sothere’s 
nothing else to do.” 

And they adjourned. 


Absolutely Hemmed In 


ee editor went to a dinner one night and 
stayed late. It was after two o’clock in the morning 
when he reached his house afoot. In front of the house 
was a very small yard, hardly more than an ornamental 
grassplot; and in the exact center of it stood a maple 
sapling, with a two-inch butt. The newspaper man made 
for the door, but tacked off at an angle and bumped into 
the little treelet. He made a fresh 
start, executed a wide and uncertain 
détour—and came back smack up 
against the maple. This time he put 
his back against its swaying trunk in order to 
be sure of getting the direction right—and 
off he went again, plowing up the grass. 

It wasn’t any use—he circled the lawn twice, but he 
finished up holding on to the sapling. 

Thereupon he sat himself down with great care, removed 
his hat, his shoes and his dress coat, and rolled up the dress 
coat for a pillow; and as he sank to rest beneath the stars 
he muttered in a voice of resignation: 

“Tost, by Heavens!—completely lost in the midsh of an 
impen’trable foresh!”’ 


When History Didn’t Repeat Itself 


HE cook for a well-known Seattle family left and no 

other could be obtained, so the lady of the house did 
the cooking herself, with such satisfactory results that, 
after a month, her husband gave her a beautiful set of 
sables as a token of his appreciation of the good dinners 
he had had. 

Of course the neighbors soon heard of this; and when 
the cook left in another equally well-known family the 
lady of that house said to her husband: 

“Well, the cook has gone and I’m not going to bother to 
get another. I’m going to do the cooking myself, deary. 
And, deary, you heard what Mr. So-and-So gave his wife 
when she did the cooking?” 

And, putting her arms round his neck, she cooed: ‘‘ What 
shall I get for my cooking?” 

““Woman,”’ said her husband, pushing her away, “you 
will get a long black veil!” 


A Butte Candidate 


HEY were nominating justices of the peace in a con- 

vention at Butte, Montana. An orator named Dugan 
had the job of presenting the names of several of them. 
He had the names on slips of paper. 

“Gentlemen of the convention,” he roared, “it is my 
duty, as it is my pleasure, to place in nomination for the 
highly important office of justice of the peace a man whose 
name is a household word in our community; a man whose 
name is known to us all; a man who is popular with us 
all; a man whose name, as I said, is a household word in 
Butte fe 

All this time Dugan was shuffling his slips and trying to 
remember what the man’s name was. He saw the anxious 
candidate in the back part of the hall frantically making 
signs. 

“Hey, you!” shouted Dugan. ‘‘Come on up here and 
tell us what that household-word name of yours is!” 
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So many inguiriés 
have come: to us 
for pattems of the 
little “Miss Crystal 


Domino’ costume ~ 


for children’s par- 
ties that we have 
had these pre- 
pared in five and 
ten-year sizes. 


Sent on ‘equest. ~ 
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Telephone 


By ROGER 


S WE have discussed the securities of 
street railroads and lighting com- 
panies in preceding articles and are 

now about to consider telephone securities, 
it is rather interesting to note the extent to 
which each of these public utilities is said 
to be a tax upon the people. 


Steam Railroads . . . . - - . ~~ « 920.00 
Street Railroads: ., 64, Eo waeeewcl eis, wt 10.00 
Gast? Se...) ee ae ato 
Mlectric Maehs.. .c. os0 eee Me cs 2.60 
Malephonewe. “7 tamer oa ome ecb eoko: 


This does not necessarily mean that each 
reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
spends $20 a year on railroad fares and 
only $1.75 on telephoning; but it does 
mean that, for every $1.75 spent on tele- 
phoning in this country, $20 is spent on 
railroad fares or freight. As in economiz- 
ing it is natural and easiest to curtail first 
those disbursements which are heaviest, 
economizing last on those which are small- 
est, it is found that the earnings of tele- 
phone companies are less affected during 
periods of depression than the earnings of 
any other class of corporations; in fact, it 
is greatly due to the efforts of Mr. Vail, 
the present able president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, that 
most careful studies have been made of this 
and other features in order to detect the 
effect which a business depression has 
upon the earnings of telephone companies. 
These studies not only show that there has 
heretofore been no decline in telephone 
earnings during a period of depression, 
which is also true in the ease of the earn- 
ings of certain other public utilities, but 
there has been a continuous increase in 
earnings of telephone companies through- 
out such periods. By tables prepared by 
the statistical department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, its 
president has been able to demonstrate con- 
clusively that telephone earnings are the 
most stable of any class of public utility 
corporation earnings; and therefore the 
securities—especially the bonds of certain 
telephone companies—should be attractive 
to most conservative investors. 


Independent Lines 


As so often emphasized in this series of 
articles, there is no class of securities that 
has all the advantages or all the disadvan- 
tages; and telephone securities are no 
exception to the rule. Though the record 
of telephone earnings is one of continual 
and marked increase, yet telephone com- 
panies have been subjected to fierce 
competition, owing to the fact that com- 
petitive plants can be installed so cheaply — 
especially in the smaller cities, where wires 
can be placed largely overhead. It is true 
this competition is theoretically against 
public welfare. An ideal telephone system 
should be universal, and all the various 
exchanges should be so bound together by 
toll lines that there is ample provision for 
intercommunication between all commu- 
nities. Any telephone system failing to 
meet these requirements falls short of 
satisfying the public. Nevertheless, not- 
withstanding this fundamental principle, a 
host of independent companies has sprung 
up all over the country, so that there was a 
time a few years ago when the total number 
of ‘‘independent”’ telephones exceeded the 
total number of Bell telephones. This has 
resulted in fierce competition, both as to 
rates and service. 

In some cities, where the Bell telephone 
has been the sole company, for instance, it 
charges nearly fifty dollars a year for a 
house telephone private line. An inde- 
pendent company is organized which starts 
out with a rate of about twenty dollars a 
year for the same service, or less than one- 
half of the Bell company’s charge. Of 
course the Bell company may have been 
charging too much, but the independent 
company doubtless is charging too little to 
provide for proper maintenance, deprecia- 
tion and overhead charges. The Bell com- 
panies have wisely very seldom come down 
to as low rates as the independent com- 
panies; but, in instances like the above- 
mentioned, the Bell sometimes cuts from 
fifty dollars to about thirty dollars. Of 
course, in the case of a family having only 
one telephone, this is an apparent saving; 
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but as a large number of people and espe- 
cially most business houses, under such 
circumstances, are obliged to install both 
telephones, the total cost is in excess of the 
cost under the one company, the sub- 
scribers being also subjected to the double 
nuisance of always finding that the party 
desired has “‘the other ’phone.”’ 

The local independent companies have 
been greatly aided by the fact that they have 
been owned and operated by local interests 
and thus have been referred to as the ‘“‘home 
company,” while the Bell companies have 
been represented as being operated by 
“Wall Street” and ‘“‘some hard-hearted 
Eastern capitalists.”” Under these con- 
ditions the independent systems have grown 
so rapidly that, though twenty years 
ago the Bell company did nearly ninety per 
cent of the business—and, moreover, has 
increased its clientéle with most rapid strides 
every year since—yet the independents have 
grown with such strides that, out of nearly 
26,000 telephone companies or lines opera- 
ting today about 8,000,000 stations, the Bell 
system proper operates only about one-half 
of the total number of stations, though over 
8000 friendly companies or lines operate 
about 1,500,000 stations. The remaining 
telephones are operated by about 17,000 
smaller companies, with an average of 
about 75 telephones a company. The 
companies are made up largely of small 
rural associations along codperative lines 
and in many cases do not in any way com- 
pete with the Bell system, but rather tend 
to become feeders for the same. On the 
other hand, there are over 200 companies 
that have, on an average, about 5000 
stations to each company, and these com- 
panies are a source of great trial and annoy- 
ance to the so-called ‘‘ Bell interests’; in 
fact, it is very interesting to see what the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, in an official bulletin, says relative to 
these companies: 

“The scattered localities, lack of compre- 
hensive toll lines, diversity of methods and 
variety of apparatus make it impossible to 
form these companies into a system in the 
sense that the term is applied to the Bell 
system, much talk and some little attempt 
at doing this to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. These companies may be formed into 
three groups: 

““Group I[—Companies of less than $500- 
000 capital, that may be termed legitimate 
companies, started for the most part to fill 
a real or fancied want by local interests, 
conservatively organized and operated. 
Many of them are not active competitors of 
the Bell; most of them were started with 
the belief that low rates are profitable. 
Some 10 per cent have failed in the last 
few years, or as soon as the plant wore out, 
while most of the others acknowledge that 
rates must be raised before any profit can 
be made. This group numbers about 150 
companies, with total outstanding cap- 
ital obligations of $25,000,000, and some 
250,000 stations—or about $100 capital 
a station. Not having any considerable 
amount of toll lines this capitalization is 
high but reasonable. 

“Group Ii—Companies with a capital 
of $500,000 to $1,000,000. There are 35 
of these companies, with a total of $20,000,- 
000 capital outstanding, claiming 108,000 
telephones capitalized at $185 a station. 
Considering that this covers but a small 
proportion of toll lines, it is absurdly large. 

“Group Il1l—Companies with $1,000,- 
000 capital. There are 38 of these com- 
panies, with a total outstanding capital of 
$185,000,000, claiming 764,000 stations— 
or a capitalization of $242 a station. The 
remarks about overcapitalization above will 
apply with greater force here.” 


Promoted Companies 


“Groups II and III comprise what may 
be termed ‘promoted companies’—that is, 
companies formed by syndicates inde- 
pendent of or connected with manufactur- 
ing companies that finance them through 
construction companies, as a rule, and dis- 
tribute the stock, when possible, to local or 
outside people. They were not formed to 
fill any definite want and were built under 
franchises promising low rates and large 
profits—seemingly a ridiculous proposi- 
tion, but still sufficiently attractive to 
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SouP 


An appetizing delight full 
nourishment in itself, this 
soup also helps in the digest 
all that follows. I 

It gives. zest to the simplest 12 
and itisan inviting addition to 
ner or luncheon no matter how 

The only way to realize its 
tional quality is to try it for y: 

Why not get acquainted v 
tempting delicacy today ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Joseph CampBELL CoMPAN 
Camden NJ «+ 


““My machine eats ge} 
I eat these soups the!!! 
Then twixt us bot) 

nothing loath 


|A Better Way 
to Buy Codfish 


— Don’t waste any more 
| time fussing with over-salted, 
} unpalatable, unwholesome, 
| “dried cod,’’ so difficult to 
digest. We enable you to 
enjoy fresh sea foods no 
“matter where you live. 


oe Ask your grocer for 


Two sizes —10c and 15c 
= (Except in the far West) 


| THE NEW FOOD SUCCESS 
_ No Soaking, Picking or Boiling. 
No Spoilage—No Waste. 


‘The Ocean Freshness 
Is Cooked Into It— 
ot Dried Out of It 


Large, tender, boneless, nourishing 

ces of choicest Cod— 

| Cooked in our ocean-side kitchens a 

few hours after being taken from the cold, 

deep waters of the Atlantic— 

| Immediately packed without preserva- 

tives in air-tight, parchment-lined, new 
style sanitary containers that bring the ocean 

| flavor and freshness right to your table — 


Ready for instant use in preparing 


% Delicious 
* Codfish Balls 
‘Fish Hash Fish Chowder 


= Creamed Fish 


| and many other dainty fish dishes—all 
} having the same appetizing appearance, 
elightful flavor and succulent taste as if 


| 


EALTHFUL—Food Specialists 
e that Codfish contains more 
le and tissue-building elements 
lamb, beef-ribs, chicken, eggs, 
flour, or any vegetable except 
; and beans. 


S ECONOMICAL, TOO 


10c Tin Is Plenty For 4 Persons 


one tin of B & M Fish Flakes —your 

will gladly endorse and supply it. If he 

it of it, mail us 10c and we will send you 
‘size 10c tin, all charges prepaid. 


FREE BOOK OF RECIPES 
ery housewife should write for Good 
a little volume containing many new 
es, menusand valuable tableinformation by 
-known domestic scientist, Mrs. Janet 
enzie Hill, Editor of the ‘‘ Boston Cooking 
ol Magazine.” It is FREE on request. 


3URNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
_ PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 


m & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn— 

ing now ready—tender, sweet, juicy— 
on in canned corn. Order a case 
grocer to-day. 
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have enabled the promoters to distribute 
something like $200,000,000—nominal—of 
securities. 

“The history of these groups is similar— 
apparent prosperity so long as the plant 
Was hew or securities were readily absorbed; 
then trying or calamitous times, applica- 
tion for higher rates, reorganizations, and 
so on. The failures in these groups have 
been from 15 to 20 per cent in the last 
few years. The probability is that the 
stations claimed are not what might be 
called legitimate subscribers. One of the 
largest companies lately, still in process 
of reorganization, stated to its bondholders 
that, out of over 11,000 subscribers, 3800 
had refused to pay and had ordered the 
telephones out; 3000 could not afford to 
have telephones and had not paid, and 
4200 were paying $30 a year—or less than 
half the published rates. Few of such com- 
panies are paying dividends; and fewer of 
them show anything earned after taking 
care of the plant, while most of them are 
paying fixed charges out of capital obliga- 
tions. As before remarked, overcapitaliza- 
tion, insufficient provision for deterioration 
of property in addition to current repairs, 
low rates and the lack of intereommunica- 
tion are slowly but surely bringing these 
companies to grief. The latter alone would 
do so, independent of any other cause. 
Intercommunication is the life of our social 
and business organization, and a universal 
system is the only one over which com- 
prehensive intercommunication can be had. 

“The public are thoroughly imbued with 
the idea that one system is the best sys- 
tem, but some argue that competition is 
needed to keep the business within bounds. 
In these days of official regulation, how- 
ever, it is questioned whether there is need 
of competition. Regulation and competi- 
tion cannot work together. Regulation 
would demand equal service and equal con- 
ditions of each competitor. There is no 
such competition in the telephone business, 
and to establish such competition is proba- 
bly impossible; but, independently of that, 
is there such a thing as competition in the 
telephone business? To build a telephone 
exchange in the center of an existing sys- 
tem and give limited service over arestricted 
area is not competition—at least, not the 
sort of competition that is talked about by 
its advocates.” ~ 


Telephone Franchises 


Of course this is the Bell’s side of the 
story, and I give it here only because most 
readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
throughout the great Middle West hear 
only the independents’ side. It, of course, 
is much more popular to talk in favor of the 
independents, as all of us who are filled 
with good, red American blood like to be 
“independent”? and fight. Moreover, I 
believe the above statements may be 
prejudiced and exaggerated. Nevertheless, 
before investing one’s hard-earned savings, 
it is well to hear both sides of a story; and, 
however much the above may be exagger- 
ated, the small investor would better ‘‘count 
ten’’ before investing in new small ‘‘home”’ 
or independent telephone companies. 

As in the selection of street-railroad and 
lighting securities, the questions of fran- 
chise and replacement value, earnings and 
management must be carefully considered. 
We do not hear much about the franchise 
in the case of telephone companies, as it is 
not yet time for the important franchises 
to expire. Moreover, certain telephone 
franchises are more after the style of steam- 
railroad franchises and are not so dependent 
upon local authorities as are the street- 
railroad and lighting companies. On the 
other hand, the time is coming when the 
terms and expirations of telephone fran- 
chises may cause a great deal of discussion. 
Therefore investors should confine their 
investments in telephone securities to those 
where the franchises have been approved 
by large banking interests. 

The same remarks apply to the replace- 
ment value, but to a much greater extent; 
in fact, it is doubly necessary that the 
replacement value of a telephone plant 
should be very much less than the bonded 
indebtedness, owing to the great deprecia- 
tion involved in telephone plants. There- 
fore conservative investors select telephone 
bonds of companies where the bonded debt 
is only about half the cost of the property. 

Discussing earnings and management 
brings one back again to the subject of 
competition, mentioned above. Given an 
honest management in a fair-sized com- 
munity, there is no reason why a telephone 
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statement explains why 

you can turn out an 
ordinary all-day ironing by 
three o’clock, with much 
less effort, and do better 
work, if you adopt ‘‘Amer- 
ican’’ Electric Ironing. 


The one iron generates its own heat 
within itself. There’s no walking to 
and from the range, and so you save 
much time and energy. 


The bottom of the iron is always 
clean and smooth, and so the work is 
kept clean. 


The point or “‘nose”’ of the iron being 
cut away, tucks, sleeves, gathers and 
fine work can be easily and well ironed. 

To assure these advantages with the utmost 
economy, you must use the “‘American Beauty”’ 
iron. Its weight is 64% pounds—the best for 
all around household or laundry work. Attach 
it to any electric lamp socket. It is so durable 
that it is guaranteed for three years. 


Prices of ‘‘American”’ Electric Irons any- 
where in the United States: ““American 
Beauty,’’ $5; other types, $4 to $5, Prices 
higher in Canada. 
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the triangle 


oe ee 1—Makes hot, crisp, 
tender toast at table. Browns quickly 
and evenly, at an average cost of one cent 
for twelve slices. U.S. price, $4. 


| Dre STOVE—Figure 2—Heats the 
baby’s milk, or water for shaving; cooks 
eggs, chops—anything that can be cooked 
in a flat-bottomed utensil placed on the 
stove. Especially useful after the kitchen 
fire is out. U.S. prices, $4 to $5.50. 
ERCOLATOR—Figure 3—The best 
means of making the best coffee—at the 
table, or in the living-room after dinner. 
No odor—all the aroma is confined, making 
richer coffee. Three styles: ‘‘Empire,’’ $9 to 
$11; ‘‘Newport,” illustrated above, $12.50 
to $15; “Argenta,” $14.50 to $17.50. 
ARMING-PAD—Figure 4—A hot 
water bottle that isn’t a bottle and 
contains no hot water. Always ready; con- 
stant heat; never burns. Single heat, $5.50; 
three heats, $6.50. 


The quicker, : 
better, easier way: 


One iron does all the work 
—heats while it’s working, 
and works while it’s heating 


yl \ v, The same system that makes the 
“American Beauty” iron so effi- 
cient is utilized in these electric 
heating-devices: 
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UMINOUS RADIATOR— Figure 5—A 
portable fire-place that takes the chill 
off the bath-room or dining-room, cool 
mornings and evenings; gives a cheerful 
glow and comforting heat without fire. 
U. S. prices, $17.60 to $18.50. ~ 
HESE devices, as well as the ‘‘Amer- 
ican” Electric Irons, are sold by electric 
dealers, hardware dealers and department 
stores. If your dealer hasn’t the one you 
wish, write us direct, and we will ship, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of price. 

Write today for our illustrated booklet: 
“Make it an Electric Christmas.” It gives 
details of many electric heating-devices for 
household use. Sent free upon request. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL 
HEATER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Exclusive Makers 
1349 Woodward Ave. Detroit, U.S. A. 
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OVERCOATS 


To be absolutely and 
authentically well-dressed, 
a gentleman must 


“WEAR A BENJAMIN.” 


Whether the name applies to Overcoat or Suit, it 
distinguishes garments of the very highest class— 
in New York styles, perfectly tailored from the 
choicest English and American fabrics. 


BENJAMIN SUITS and OVERCOATS at $20 up. 
BENJAMIN DRESS or TUXEDO SUITS at $35 up. 
BENJAMIN MOTOR APPAREL, WAISTCOATS, 


Why it 


Velvetrib 


Features 


1. Reinforced with silk. 
2. Tailored button-holes 
reinforced, 

3. Reinforced and taped 
under arms. 


4. Wrist bound with 


silk—seam doubly ( ( ih 


reinforced. 


5, Perfect-fitting Oneta | 


rotcl 


6. Reinforced to prevent 


ripping or loss of 


and OTHER BENJAMIN SPECIALTIES 


at correspondingly moderate prices. 


Call upon the Benjamin Clothier 
in your city or send to us for 


Book of New York Fashions 


FilfredBenjaminz@! 


NEW YORK 


feels so good and wears so well 


By Velvetrib feels good because of the 

‘@@ velvety softness of its fabric. Because 

it is elastic both ways, and has a 
snug, easy fit. 


The wonderful Velvetrib fabric is knit 
of the finest Egyptian yarn in two 
closely interwoven layers. This con- 
struction permits of great warmth 
without bulkiness of fabric. 

By actual test, the Velvetrib Fabric shows 80 to 
100% more tensile strength than other under- 
wear fabrics of equal weight. Velvetrib has 
the softness of fleeced-lined underwear without 


its fuzziness or rigidity. It fits glove-like and 
allows perfect freedom of movement. 


A Velvetrib garment is reinforced wherever 
strain comes. It is double lock-stitched 
throughout. It has no weak spots. The 
making Is as strong as the fabric. Note the 
six exclusive Velvetrib features illustrated. 


Velvetrib is Guaranteed 


against irritation to the skin, shrinking, ripping, 
tearing, bagging—or money back. 


MEN Sits 
BOYS’ 


Try Velvetrib Union Suits, with the perfected 
Oneita crotch. If your dealer doesn't sell Velvetrib, 
send us his name. We'll mail you booklet, sample 
of fabric, and see that you are supplied. 


Oneita Knitting Mills, mill No.52,Utica,N.Y. 


Makers of famous Oneita-Knit Underwear 


$1 
$2 


Separate Garments 5O0c 
Union Suits . . . $1 
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company cannot pay a reasonable return 
on the amount invested, provided it has 
the field to itself; but when one-half of the 
business must be turned over to another 
company it is very uncertain whether both 
companies can long continue to be success- 
ful. In every community served by two 
companies one of these companies assumes 
the lead. Sometimes it is the independents 
and sometimes it is the Bell—but one is 
almost always forging ahead more rapidly 
than the other. 

For this reason I have no sympathy with 
those bankers who advise the purchase of 
only Bell securities or with those who advise 
the purchase of only independent securities, 
as much depends upon the locality. In the 
case of St. Louis, the bonds of the independ- 
ent or local company stand very high and 
are considered by many as a safer invest- 
ment than the bonds of the Bell Telephone 
Company operating in that territory; but 
throughout New York and Pennsylvania 
the Bell securities stand, as a rule, much 
higher than the securities of the inde- 
pendent companies. 

Moreover, I do not consider it fair to 
assume that the Bell interest will not per- 
mit any of its companies to default on their 
obligations. Though the old Erie Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company was not a 
Bell company in the full sense of the word, 
nevertheless the Bell interests owned a large 
proportion of the stock, and the securities 
of the Erie Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany were purchased by New England 
investors largely on the theory that it was 
a Bell company. Therefore it was quite a 
shock to these investors to have this stock 
decline from $122 a share to $15 in about 
two years’ time; in fact, had it not been 
for the heroic efforts of Mr. N. W. Harris, 
of Chicago, who represented the bond- 
holders in their struggle to force the Bell 
interests to terms, even the bondholders 
would have been obliged to assume a 
distinct loss. 

In short, telephone securities have so 
many distinct advantages that, were it not 
for this continual warfare between the Bell 
companies and the independents, telephone 
securities might today be the very choicest 
form of investment. So long as this com- 
petition exists, however, great care should 
be exercised in their selection; and the 
conservative investor will confine his pur- 
chases to securities of the largest and strong- 
est companies. In addition to the factors 
mentioned in connection with other public- 
service corporations, there should be an 
examination into the physical and political 
side as well as the financial. 


Matters to be Investigated 


One should make a careful examination 
into the extent and condition of the phys- 
ical property in order to ascertain whether 
the bonded debt is secured by property 
having a real market value in excess of the 
face amount of bonds issued. The extent 
and valuation of the company’s real estate 
is the first point to be determined. If the 
appraised value of the land upon which 
buildings have been erected is alone greater 
than the amount of bonds outstanding it 
is useless to investigate further, for the 
bonds in such a case would be practically 
a real-estate mortgage. Seldom, however, 
is this the case; and, after careful appraisal 
of the real estate, it is then necessary that 
a careful valuation be made of the physical 
property—namely, copper wires, conduits 
and equipment. 
_ The average investor usually finds it an 
impossibility to make such an examination 
himself, and it is likely he would not pos- 
sess sufficient technical knowledge to ren- 
der his investigation of much value. For 
an accurate estimate of the value of a tele- 
phone company’s physical property it is 
necessary to depend upon an established 
bond house, which will obtain such informa- 
tion by the employment of trained engi- 
neers. Owing to the length of time that 
statistics have been available for railroad 
and other public utility companies, they can 
be properly judged by the careful investor; 
but satisfactory comparative figures relative 
to telephone companies are not available. 
Especially should investors refuse to 
consider the cost of property and equip- 
ment as shown by the companies’ books, as 
the actual replacement value is the only 
safe figure to consider. Of course many 
companies having expensive conduits have 
been so liberally maintained that the re- 
placement value of the property is greater 
than the book value, but in most instances 
this is not the case, owing to the rapid 
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owman 
Alcolite Stove 
Chafing Dishes | 


Burning Denatured Alcohol | 


For light meals and late suppers there’ 
nothing like a Manning-Bowman Chafin’ 
Dish equipped with the “Ivory” Enamele 
Food Pan and the Alcolite Burner Stoy 
This stove burns alcohol gas which it ger 
erates from the liquid alcohol. It has th) 
cooking power of a range burner, and a fu 
meal can be prepared on it. It will tak 
any cooking utensil as well as Manning 
Bowman Coffee Percolators. | 


va 


No. ; is Transparent 
9093 view”? 


Coffee Percolators 


Manning-Bowman Percolators insure un 
formly good coffee, clear, rich, full-flavore 
healthful—as the liquid coffee never r 
mains in contact with the grounds, the coffi 
is never rank or bitter. Manning-Bow 
Percolators make coffee quickly, starti 
with cold water. They are simple and 
to clean—no valves, no clogging—also 
in Urn style for making coffee on the t 


\ 


Tea Ball Tos Pot 


The perfect way of making tea, insuring 
formly good tea, at every brewing an 
every cup of a brewing. The tea ball is 
ered into the liquid for steeping, then rats 
above it when the teaismade. Thus thet 
grounds are not allowed to remain 

tact with the infusion. The tea bal 
remains concealed whether ball is up or 
The Manning-Bowman Quality products are 
hundreds of designs and in various sizes. I 
Plate, Silver Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum, 
by leading dealers—jewelers, department st 
Write for Free Recipe Book and Catalogue No. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & COMPANY, Merid 


Also makers of Manning-Bowman Urn Coffee Pe 
colators, Eclipse Bread Makers, Alcohol Gas Stoves, — 
Tea Ball Tea Urns, Chafing Dish Accessorie: 

Celebrated M, & B. Brass, Copper and Nickel Polis! 


Welcome 
Gift— 


Something he needs, values, en- 


joys, uses; something that shows 
_ the giver’s THOUGHT— 


SMINRILIE YC 


LIDING | 


_ in beautiful Christmas boxes, make a 
splendid present for the man. 


He ought to have a pair for every 
suit—he hardly ever has even one 
_ extra pair. He’ll be more comfortable, 
_ healthier, better dressed and better tem- 
- pered with another pair of SHIRLEY 


PRESIDENTS. 
| Men recognize them as SUSPENDER 


| PERFECTION. Be sure you get that 
_ kind—in the splendid holiday box, at 
any good store, or by mail from the 


_ factory for 
: 50c 


of, in silk, the last word of suspender 
luxury, $1.00. 

_ Your money back if he isn’t simply 
_ delighted. 


1 Tf you would like three beautiful Art Panels (no 
_ | advertising), for framing, send us 10c for Pres- 
| ident Calendar; ready for mailing, November 15th. 


Shirley, Mass. 


_ Em 


Our New Style Book 


MAILED FREE 


It should be in the hands of every 

home maker who appreciates the 

Artistic, practical and highest qual- 

ity of Craftsinanship in furniture. 

The booklet illustrates over 300 

patterns of our Holland-Dutch Arts 

& Crafts Furniture, gives an interesting history 

| of this charming style since the 15th Century 

_ and contains colored plates of Arts & Crafts 

| tteriors showing what tasty and harmonious 

_ €ifectscan be obtained for asmall expenditure. 

| i. your local dealer to show you Limbert’s 

‘lS? olland-Dutch Arts & Crafts, and see our 

trade-mark branded into the wood. If he can- 

hot supply = send us his name and we will 

Send you the address of our Associate Dis- 
tributor nearest you. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
a Dept. 8, 
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deterioration of all overhead construction 
work. If the examination shows that the 
property could not be duplicated for an 
amount one-half or two-thirds in excess of 
the bond issue that is a very strong point 
in favor of the bonds. 

In many cases, however, it will be found 
that the bond issue is in excess of the value 
of the real estate and the replacement value 
of the physical property, the franchise hav- 
ing been capitalized. To determine the 
real value of the franchise is a very difficult 
matter and involves many complicated 
legal and political questions. As hereto- 
fore suggested, every franchise has its dis- 
tinct value, and there are many franchises 
tnat are extremely valuable; but the 
conservative investor should not count on 
the value of any franchise when considering 
the liquidating value of a property. A 
franchise is of value only because it enables 
a corporation to make money, and if a cor- 
poration’s earnings under a given franchise 
are not sufficient to pay the interest on its 
bonds there is little real value to the 
franchise. 

If the company whose bonds are being 
considered passes these! tests satisfacto- 
rily—that is, if its replacement value is 
sufficiently in excess of the amount of bonds 
outstanding and the franchises are satis- 
factory —an examination of the company’s 
financial condition and earnings should 
then be made. First, the gross earnings 
should be examined for a number of years 
back to ascertain whether the growth and 
rate of increase are satisfactory, considering 
the population served, and whether said 
increase compares favorably with that of 
other companies operating in similar terri- 
tory. The position in which the company 
stands for obtaining new business should 
also be noted and especially its position for 
holding its present business. 


Relations to the Public 


The next item to consider is the net earn- 
ings, and this involves a study of the oper- 
ating expenses. In this connection the 
relations of the company to the public are 
of great importance, and it should be ascer- 
tained whether the directors of the com- 
pany follow the policy of conciliating or 
ignoring public sentiment. The payments 
of a telephone company should be analyzed 
to determine whether sufficient capital has 
been spent and is to be expended for .re- 
newals, extensions and other improve- 
ments sufficient to keep the property in a 
high state of efficiency. This is a question 
which has caused much discussion in tele- 
phone circles. As to the amount which 
should be spent upon maintenance, I have 
no knowledge; but certainly, unless proper 
allowance is made for depreciation, it is 
only a question of time before the strongest 
company will become bankrupt. 

Deterioration of plant and equipment, 
which goes on constantly, can be offset in 
only two ways: one is out of earnings, and 
the other is out of the security-holders— 
that is, by a decline in the market value of 
the securities. And in this connection a 
writer makes the following statement: 

“Tt is difficult to measure depreciation 
accurately; but a safe rule is to write off 
ten per cent of gross earnings each month 
for depreciation. In this way the charge for 
depreciation will be proportionate to the 
business, which provides automatic adjust- 
ment. If the net earnings, after making 
this allowance for depreciation and after 
providing all expenses of operation, includ- 
ing ordinary repairs, amount to more than 
twice the interest charges upon the bonds 
outstanding, it is probable the bonds may 
be purchased with safety. _ ; 

‘Before finally determining the question, 
however, certain political factors must be 
taken into consideration. The relations of 
the company to the leaders of the dominant 
political party must be investigated. The 
likelihood of agitation looking toward a re- 
duction of fares must be considered and the 
possibility of increase in taxes—if below 
the legal limit—must be weighed. The 
probable attitude of the legislature and 
municipalities on the question of renewing 
the franchises when they expire—or if the 
terms are broken—must be considered. In 
general, it must be learned whether any 
real ground of contention exists between the 
company on the one hand and the public 
and its representatives on the other; be- 
cause it is inevitable that the company will 
weaken its independence of position by a 
too close connection with politics, and that 
the physical property will suffer if there is 
any lack of uninterrupted attention to it. 
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Utter Perfection in a 


Non-Skid Trea 


Double Thickness— 


Loughness— 


Deep-Cut Blocks— 


Countless Edges 
and Angles— 


Combined With No- 
Rim-Cut Tires— 


After three years of effort—after testing 24,000 treads— 
we offer you all you have looked for in a Non-Skid tread. 
And we combine it with Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires—10% 
oversize—the tires now wanted by every man who knows. 


The Winter Tire 


In 1908 we started our experts at 
perfecting a Non-Skid tread. <A 
tread to get rid of chains and petty 
non-skid devices. 

Our instructions were these: 

“Tt must be made without metal, 
for rubber and metal never combine, 
and the friction between them soon 
injures a tread. 

“It must be an addition to our 
regular tread. 

“Tt must be immensely effective 
on any sort of slippery road. And it 
must remain effective as long as a 
thick, tough tread can last. 

“Tt must be a fitting addition to 
feature with Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires.’”’ 


Here’s the Result 


Here is the tread they created. 
An extra tread, almost as thick as 
our regular tread, onto which it is 
vulcanized. A double-thick tread, 
nearly puncture-proof. 

Made of the toughest sort of rub- 
ber, as impervious to wear as rubber 
ever can be. When it does wear off, 
there’s our regular tire left below it. 

The blocks are deep-cut and en- 
during. They are wide at the base, 
so the load is spread over as wide a 
surface as it is with the smooth-tread 
tire. They present to the road sur- 
face edges and angles in every di- 
rection, 

The grooves can’t fill up, and the 
air rushing through them keeps the 
tire cool—saves the damage of fric- 
tion heat. 

And the tread 
is white. You 
have never seen oOoD 
a device against 
skidding which 
compares with 
this ideal tread. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


On No-Rim-Cut Tires 


But the greatest fact is that this 
tread is combined with our famous 
No-Rim-Cut tires. These patented 
tires have quickly become the most 
popular tires on the market. Over 
700,000 have been sold to date. 


The control of this tire, in the past 
two years, has multiplied our tire 
sales by six. And we are equipping 
ourselves for the coming season to 
build 3,800 per day. 


One important fact is that these 
tires can’t be rim-cut. With the old- 
type tires—the clincher tires—23 per 
cent of all ruined tires are rim-cut. 
Such a tire, if punctured, may be 
wrecked in a single block. 


The myriad of motorists who use 
No-Rim-Cut tires avoid all of this 
cost and worry. 


10 Per Cent Oversize 


Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per 
cent over the rated size. The method 
of fitting permits this. That means 
10 per cent more air—10 per cent 
added carrying capacity. And that, 
with the average car, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 


These two features together cut 
tire bills in two. Yet No-Rim-Cut 
tires cost just the same as other stand- 
ard tires. They fit any standard rim. 
And they come, if you wish, with the 
best Non-Skid tread ever put onto 
a tire. How can you afford to use 
lesser tires? 

Our Tire 
Book, based on 
12 years of 
tire making, is 
filled with facts 
you should 
know. Ask us 
tomailitto you. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 
(397) 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Get down your old jimmy & 
Wy 


pipe and try it 


That’s the way to find out that Prince 
Albert is a real, bang-up, joy smoke. 
You'll find it different from any other 
tobacco you ever smoked. It has some 
things the others don’t have, and lacks 
sometheydohave. A pipeful will proveits 
wonderful flavor and fragrance. A thou- 


sand pipefuls won’t bite your tongue ! 
And right there you have the reason why 
P. A. has revolutionized pipe smoking. Our 
patented process takes out the bite and the 
sting without lessening the rich, mellow, 
satisfying tobacco flavor. 


the national joy smoke 


Maybe you have a grudge against a pipe. 
Forget it. The pipe wasn’t to blame; it was 
the tobacco. Tuck P. A. in the bowl, and 
that pipe is as good as gold. It takes ona 
new value, becomes a source of simon-pure, 
unadulterated, endless joy. 

But try it, we say. Get atin now at the 
nearest smoke shop. All live dealers sell it, 
and all know that when a man once tries 
P. A. he fights shy of substitutes. 

Ioc tins, 5c bags wrapped in weather-proof paper, 


half-pound and pound humidors. The pound humi- 
dors of crystal glass make jim-dandy Christmas gifts. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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As in all new enterprises, speculation has 
run ahead of the reality, while financing 
built upon oversanguine calculations has 
had difficulty in squaring accounts when 
brought face to face with facts. In most of 
the calculations insufficient allowance has 
been made for the wear and tear of serv- 
ice—in other words, for renewal. After a 
few years’ test of earnings against expenses 
it has become evident that a proper allow- 
ance for depreciation of plant would show 
a heavy deficit in the income account, as in 
most cases no allowance—or only a meager 
one—has been made. For a time this 
method of bookkeeping proved less disas- 
trous than might have been expected, 
owing to the rapid growth of population 
and business in American cities. It has 
also been possible in many cases to con- 
sider the enhanced value given to the 
franchise by growth of business as an off- 
set to the depreciation of equipment. So 
far, also, as the plant was kept up to a high 
degree of efficiency by charging the ex- 
pense of repairs to operation expenses, 
the absence of a depreciation account was 
partially offset. 

This, however, will suffice only for a lim- 
ited period, and all telephone companies 
must sooner or later meet the real problem 
of providing for very heavy maintenance 
and depreciation charges. 

As a general rule, telephone bonds, in 
common with the obligations of all public- 
service corporations, sell upon about the 
same income basis as high-grade industrial 
bonds—that is to say, under normal con- 
ditions they return considerably more than 
railroad or municipal bonds. 3 


Opinions of Other Writers 


A friend of mine, who is a partner in one 
of the large New York bond houses which 
sells public-utility bonds, has made some 
remarks concerning the same that espe- 
cially apply to telephone bonds. Though 
these remarks are more pessimistic than I 
should naturally make, being myself a be- 
liever in~public-service corporation bonds 
for permanent investment purposes, I will 
close this series of articles with the thoughts 
of this well-known bond dealer: 

“The questionremains: Do public-utility 
bonds afford a desirable security for the 
investment of a business surplus and of 
trust funds? In regard to the former, it 
may be said at once that public-utility 
bonds do not meet the necessary condi- 
tions. The security is too doubtful and the 
convertibility features’ are not sufficient. 
For private investment, however, the case 
is somewhat different. Keeping in mind 
the desirability of diversifying investments, 
and admitting the attractiveness of invest- 
ing in a class of property the earnings of 
which are comparatively stable, it seems 
clear that public-utility bonds cannot be 
dismissed without consideration. When a 
company is found whose property is sub- 
stantially greater in real value than its 
bonded debt, whose allowance for depre- 
ciation is ample, whose franchises are satis- 
factory, whose earning capacity is large 
and whose management is capable and 
upright, the investor is justified in giving 
careful consideration to its issues. Unless 
all these points are found to be satisfactory, 
however, the investor should content him- 
self with some other form of security. For 
some years to come it is to be feared that 
many of our public-service systems will 
suffer from the war of discordant elements— 
disregard of the rights of the public on the 
part of the management and socialistic 
agitation for control on the part of the 
community.” 

Therefore, until these warring factions 
are reconciled and the questions at issue ad- 
justed with fairness to the security-holders 
and the public, the investor should be most 
prudent in his purchase of public-utility 
obligations, though nearly all underlying 
liens and certain other issues of established 
properties which are recommended by 
bond houses of undisputed integrity should 
be perfectly safe. For, as another friend 
of mine has written: 

“The business of public-utility corpo- 
rations is among the most substantial of 
the century’s industries, by reason of the 
necessity for their products, the tendency 
to growth of communities served, natu- 
ral freedom from competition and the 
economies effected through consolidation. 
Bonds of such properties constitute a safe 
investment, providing they conform to cer- 
tain stringent requirements. They yield 
more liberally than municipal and railroad 
bonds of equal security.” 
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Any leather in any } 

style for any foot can f 
be had in the ‘‘Natural Fay 
Shape” Florsheim Shoe. | 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet “The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,’’ 
showing styles that are different, 


The Florsheim Shoe Company |} 
Chicago U.S.A. FF 


‘The Exo 


Iking shoe Flat heel 


1898-1911 


JohnMuir& 0. 
SPECIALISTS IN | 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


The out-of-town and out-of-reach man } 
finds our Partial Payment plan a con- | | 
venient way to buy stocks and bon 


Send for Circular 7—‘‘ODD LOT. 
INVESTMENT.” ~. 


Members New York Stock Excha 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


New Cloth 


Alpine 
Scratch-up 


backifyoudon’tlikeit. Send$2 today. Write for NewF: 
Book — Free. French Pocket Hat Co., 38 S. SthSt., Philadelphia, 


Accepted by tl 
U.S. Govern 
as securit 


Postal Savings Bank Depo 


are the only class we offer. Instead of the 2 
Postal Banks pay these 9 
Bonds will yield from Aint to 4A 
Write for FREE Circular. my | 
New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. H-1, Columbus, O. 


ON Freight Forwarding 
Reduced rates, 
household goods to an 
points. 443 Marquette Bldg., C) 
736 Old Soath Bldg., Boston | 871 Monadnock Bldg., San F. 
326 Whitehall Bldg., N.Y. 516 Central Bldg., Los Angé 
1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis Write nearest office. 
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s made like this 
_ The only machines in existence 


which can knit socks by the 


Tnterwoven”’ process are in the 
terwoven Mills. It-took us 50 
ears to perfect these machines. 


hey make Interwoven Socks light 
there they should be light (that’s 


orcomfort) and strong where they 
hould be strong (that’s for wear). 


| The light-weight sock 
that really wears 


Many sock makers take 
care of the toe and 
heel, but let the sole 
and ankle take care 
of themselves. The 
Interwoven machines 
wear-proof the toe, 
heel, sole and ankle 
of Interwoven Socks 
‘ — every wear-point. 


a, 


The seamless sock 
that really fits 


\ most cases, a sock 
nall enough to fit the 
ikle is too small to fit 
ie foot. The Inter- 
oven machines knit 
iterwoven Socks 
\ shape and make 
em fit the foot and 
igthe ankle. The fit 


n't be washed out. 


_ Silk-Lisle that’s 
really silky 


| 
P. 


Interwoven yarn costs 
doublethe market price 
of the usual hosiery 
yarn. Interwoven 
Socks have a softer, 
smoother, silkier look 
and “feel”’ than many 
socks that cost you 
more. 


_ High Lustre that’s 
__ really permanent 


me socks lose their 
stre after one or two 
ashings. Interwoven 
cks are dyed only 
ith the very best of 
ported dyes. Their 
- silk- lustre 
absolutely perma- 
2nt. It cannot be 
fected by washing. 


aoe, 
eet 
TOE “HEEL 


You will wear Interwoven Socks 


< 


_ you know about them. 
— One trial will convince you. 
Sold direct from mill to retailer only. None sold by 
n You wil Interwoven Socks at the high- 
class haberdashers of practically every city or town 
in the United States and in many foreign countries. 


All fashionable shades. 25c, 35c, 50c the pair. 


ERWOVEN STOCKING COMPANY 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Hlow’s Business and 


O SAY that business could be much 
worse and might be very much better 
A pretty nearly summarizes the general 
situation. There is an occasional sign of 
betterment, while here and there are evi- 
dences of recession, and both the better- 
ment and the recession seem to a certain 
extent to be temporary in their operation. 
There is a large volume of business in the 
aggregate, but without much stocking up in 
expectation of higher prices of either raw 
material or manufactured articles. Most 
business is, in a word, done on conservative 
lines, and this condition offers a good and 
sound basis for future expansion; but to a 
people ambitious to compress the reason- 
able effort and achievement of a lifetime 
into a few brief years at the risk of paying 
a severe penalty for maintaining a furious 
pace, the slower pace becomes irksome. 
Nevertheless, there is no possibility that 
any man or set of men will alter the normal 
progress of action and reaction or revolu- 
tionize the process. This process is an old 
one and one often witnessed heretofore. 
Moreover, it has ever been effective and will 
unquestionably be the same this time. To 
accept the situation as it is and conform 
individual effort to the facts and necessities 
of the case will avoid a lot of worry and 
promote the return of the good times every 
one is anxious to welcome. 

Man is self-willed, and none more so than 
the business man. He wants his own way; 
has inherited the trait and has developed it 
by exercise. Without this quality the race 
would have made slower progress in many 
directions and specially in the direction of 
business. But in the development of civ- 
ilization the time comes when the exercise 
of self-will in business produces what en- 
lightened civilization styles an inequality 
of privilege and opportunity and entails an 
oppression upon human beings; and when 
this condition becomes sufficiently pro- 
nounced steps are taken to correct the evil. 
Now in a republic like the United States 
the corrective force often operates through 
politics, which, though not always a just 
or even agreeable way of bringing about the 
desired change, is wont in the end to be 
effectual. Business men just now protest 
the method with great vehemence and lay 
the blame for interference with industrial, 
commercial and financial affairs at its door. 
The oft and widely quoted Mr. James J. 
Hill is reported observing, as if it were not 
trite, that the trouble with the present 
situation is too much politics, a remark that 
wins tremendous applause and may in a 
sense be true. But it is inevitable that poli- 
ties shall rage on occasions like this; that 
unlimited disturbance shall thereby be 
created; and, judging from precedent, it is 
also inevitable that out of it all shall come a 
better country in which to live and do busi- 
ness. Civilization is moving forward by 
aid of, or in spite of, those agencies and 
events that some good men declare wrong 
and may even contend against. 


Mr. Taft on the Trusts 


The business community keeps begging to 
be let alone, and that extremely sensitive 
part of the community known as Wall 
Street hopes against hope that the National 
Administration will modify or abandon its 
program for enforcing the statute against 
the monopolistic corporations. It also 
seconds the wish of the protected industries 
or those who conduct them that the tariff 
be not disturbed. And so it is claimed that 
Presidential and partisan politics are oper- 
ating as an almost unbearable handicap to 
business in general and to stock speculation 
in particular. There is, no doubt, some- 
thing of truth in this claim, and yet busi- 
ness would likely be dull and speculation 
on the stock exchanges unsatisfactory even 
if the political factor were to be eliminated 
from the problem. For there are wage 
factors, cost-of-living factors, crop factors, 
international-trade factors, social factors 
and many others that need not be enumer- 
ated that would still influence the situation, 
and would severally have to be dealt with 
before it would be possible for the conditions 
that make for progress to assert themselves. 

“What this country needs above all,” 
says a Southern publication, “is prosper- 
ous and active business. What is 
wanted is a wise and sensible administra- 
tion that will put business on a just and 
equable basis and keep it there, so that 
it may be active and profitable. Neither 


capital nor labor should be allowed to as- 
sume any dictatorial authority. Business 
is the life of the entire population and 
should be kept for the general benefit.’ 
At Pocatello, the. other day, President 
Taft, after defining his duty as regards the 
enforcement of the Sherman Law and the 
relation of the enforcement to general busi- 
ness, said: “‘To one in my place, charged 
with the enforcement of the law, there 
isno discretion. . The prosecutions 
must go on. . . Business must re- 
form itself. When the business commu- 
nity—that part of it that has thought that 
this statute did not mean anything— 
understands that it is to be enforced, then 
we may reach a solution that will enable 
the business community to settle down ona 
proper, legitimate basis. I hope that is near 
at hand. When that is done, with the rail- 
roads under proper machinery and super- 
vision, with the principles of right business 
settled with reference to the general govern- 
ment, then we must get together for the 
purpose of prosperity.”’ Here, then, is the 
wish and the program for its realization. If 
the business community yearns for pros- 
perous times let it codperate with those who 
will seek to bring about those times only 
when they can be brought about with honor 
and with fairness to all interests involved. 
Such at least is the idea of the President, 
and it is probably useless to clamor for a 
variation of the administration plan as 
relates to these matters. 


Fewer Idle Cars 


Though it is true that general business is 
large in volume and that there is better- 
ment here and recession there, it will be 
advantageous to get a nearer view of con- 
ditions in many lines of activity. Here is 
the bulletin of the American Railway 
Association with its statement of idle cars 
as of September twenty-seventh, showing 
a net surplus of freight cars out of use 
amounting to 50,038, a reduction of 14,245 
in two weeks, the decrease being chiefly in 
coal and box ears and applying to all sec- 
tions of the country except the Middle 
Atlantic states. As this is the season when 
ears should be in demand, if at any season, 
the deerease is no more than normal; 
indeed a year ago the decrease for the fort- 
night was 22,548 cars, leaving but 24,528 
cars in the association out of use. This car 
statement bears witness to the considerable 
volume of traffic, but is not an index to the 
effect of that traffic upon the earnings of the 
railroads. These are fair as to gross and 
not so good as to net. The situation is 
such as to keep open the question whether 
some of the railroads will not have to 
reduce dividends by next spring or earlier. 
Though this is the condition as regards the 
railroads, some of the industrial companies, 
as in the case of the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, are beginning dividend 
payments on the common stock; and some, 
like the United States Rubber Company, 
are resuming payments on the common 
stock. The Utah Consolidated Copper 
Company likewise resumes dividends in a 
small way, thereby exciting surprise. The 
industrial companies appear to have fared 
rather better than the railroads in this 
period of shrinking trade and profits. 
Relative to railroad traffic, Western roads 
had the smallest business in early October 
that they have had in several years, not 
even thestrikebound Illinois Central having 
any congestion, which is fortunate for that 
particular road. Except in the matter of 
box cars there is a surplus on all the Western 
lines, an unusual experience in October. 
Loadings on all lines except the Atchison 
show a heavy decrease compared with last 
year. The traffie of that road is running 
ahead of last season, particularly the 
colonist traffic to the Southwest. It is re- 
marked as singular that the loadings of the 
railroads should decrease while there is a 
decrease in the idle cars of the country, as 
shown in the statement above. There was 
a free movement of grain into Chicago for 
the period in review, last year’s record for 
the same time being exceeded. In case of 
flour, however, there was a marked de- 
crease, the input being scarcely half that 
of the same period last year—112,988 bar- 
rels compared with 203,794 barrels in 1910 
and 222,284 barrels in 1909. The market- 
ing of cattle from Western and North- 
western ranges during the early part of 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Printype —- 


OLIVER 
Typewriter 


The Only Writing Machine 
in the World That Success- 
fully TYPEWRITES PRINT 


-1'7 Cents a Day! 


The Printype Oliver Typewriter, which 
has crowded ten years of typewriter prog- 
ress into the space of months, is now offered 
to the public for 17 Cents a Day! 

— Offered at the same price as an ordinary 
typewriter— payable in pennies | 

The commanding importance of Printype 
is everywhere conceded. 

For who does not see what it means to 
make the world’s vast volume of type- 
written matter as readable as books and mag- 
azines! The Printype Oliver Typewriter 
is equipped with beautiful Book Type, such 
as is used on the world’s printing presses. 

Printype is distinguished by marvelous 
clearness and beauty. It does away with all 
strain on eyesight which the old-style out- 
line type imposes. Printype puts life and 
style and character into typewritten corre- 
spondence. It makes every letter, every 
numeral, every character ‘‘as plain as print.” 

The complete story of Printype has never 
before been told. Here it is: 


The Real Story of Printype 


The idea from which ‘‘Printype”’ sprung 
resulted from the success of our type ex- 
perts in equipping a typewriter used in our 
offices to write ‘‘The Oliver Typewriter” 
in our famous trade-mark type just as 
the name appears on the outside of the 
machine and in all Oliver publicity. 

The beautiful appearance and the mar- 
velous clearness of the reproduction of 
our “ebony” trade-mark type, disclosed 
the possibilities of equipping The Oliver 
Typewriter to write the entire English 
language in shaded letters | 

We worked for years on the plan and 
finally succeeded in producing, for ex- 
clusive use on The Oliver Typewriter, the 
wonderful shaded letters and numerals 
known to the world as ‘‘Printype.” 


The Public’s Verdict 


That the public is overwhelmingly in favor of 
Printype is impressively shown by this fact: 

Already over 75 per cent of our entire output 
of Oliver Typewriters are ‘‘ Printy pes.” 

The public is demanding Printype in pref- 
erence to the old-style type. 

Within a year, at the present rate, 90 per cent 
of our total sales will be ‘‘ Printypes.” 

Thus The Oliver Typewriter, which first 
successfully introduced visible writing, is again 
to the fore with another revolutionary improve- 
ment—Printype, the type that prints print! 


To Corporations: 


The Oliver Typewriter is used extensively by 
great concerns in all sections of the world. 

Our ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day”’ Plan is designed to help 
that large class of typewriter buyers who want the 
same typewriter that serves the great corpora- 
tions, but prefer the easy system of purchase. 

The masses want The Oliver Typewriter be- 
cause it stands the test of the largest corporations. 

Meet “ Printype”—Yow'll Like Its Looks. 

Ask for Specimen Letter and “ 17-Cents-a-Day”’ 
Plan. 

Make the acquaintance of Printype, the 
reigning favorite of typewriterdom. Ask for 
a letter written on The Printype Oliver Type- 
writer, which will introduce you to this beautiful 
new type. We will also be pleased to forward 
the ‘17-Cents-a-Day”’ Plan on request. 

Address Sales Department, 


The OLIVER 


Typewriter Gmpany 
805 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 


Agencies Everywhere 
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; BIRD 
“ Reproduction of actual 


residence covered with NEPONSE] 


NEPONSET Proslate =P. ROOFINGS w.- 
Roofing.” 7 


—— 


a REDDISH-BROWN ROOF -- 
More Attractive Than Stained Shingles 


Costs less to buy and Jess to lay. Can’t catch fire from sparks or 
burning embers. And for permanent wear 


PROSLATE ROOFING 
Is the Real Rival of Best Shingles 


Adapted to steep pitched roofs —d:wellings, churches, school houses, bungalows — 
any roof suitable for shingles. 

NEPONSET Proslate is supplied with straight edge or ornamental edge as you pre- 
fer. It is the modern idea roofing material —combining long life, fire protection, 
handsome appearance, moderate cost. Unless you know about NEPONSET Proslate 
you do not know the latest thought on roofing. 

Write today for facts and photographs—also name of NEPONSET dealer. 

NEPONSET Paroid is the NEPONSET Roofing for barns and factories. 
F.W. BIRD & SON, Established 1795, 248 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 


New York Chicago Washington Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
Canadian Plant, Hamilton, Ontario 
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| Pas HERE IS pronounced prestige in the ownership of cut glass or 
engraved crystal which bears the Libbey trade mark—and a lack 
of it when that trade mark is missing. 


Both types of Libbey craftsmanship suggest, at this season, beautiful 
gift possibilities. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 33) 

October was the largest for the season since 
1908. Sheep arrivals were the largest for 
the period for five years. There was a 
heavy decrease in arrivals of hogs, so that, 
counting all livestock, there was a decrease 
of 36,000 compared with 1910. Eastbound 
traffic from Chicago was less than last year, 
though it showed some gain over previous 
shipments. Westbound traffic was better 
than eastbound. The traffic in provisions 
did not quite hold its own, but was larger 
than last season. The heavy arrival of 
cattle at Western markets is attributed to 
shortage of fodder crops and high prices for 
mill feeds. 

‘The October crop report shows a nominal 
gain only in the condition of corn, indica- 
ting a yield of a little less than 2,800,000,000 
bushels—say, about 856,000,000 bushels 
less than last year’s yield. The shortage 
in production of oats, barley and spring 
wheat compared with last season is rising 
300,000,000 bushels, while all wheat is 
about 40,000,000 less than last year. These 
are the principal grains that enter into 
stock feed, not forgetting, of course, the 
part played by cottonseed and flaxseed, 
both of which are in larger supply this 
year than last; and cottonseed products 
should at least be cheaper than in 1910. 
Flaxseed is dear, the oil manufactured 
therefrom being in great demand. 


The Rubber Market 


Interesting in connection with the decla- 
ration of a dividend upon United States 
Rubber common stock are the. reasons 
assigned for the act—to wit, good trade 


prospects for the weeks ahead, and the | 


belief that the days of extreme fluctuations 


in the price of crude rubber are over and | 


that the company is permanently protected 
against liability of rubber at $3 a pound or 
any such price. There are under rubber 
cultivation in the Far East some 875,000 
acres, and the United States Rubber Com- 
pany expects to obtain from its own planta- 
tions twenty-five per cent of its supply 
within three years and seventy-five per 
cent within five years. The acreage afore- 
named is likely practically to double the 
world’s product of about 75,000 tons 
within six years. What the world’s con- 
sumption of rubber will be six years from 
now is beyond present power of conjecture. 
That it will increase is certain; and so, 
likewise, may the area devoted to the grow- 
ing of rubber trees be enlarged. Until 
lately the bulk of the rubber has come 
from the wild rubber trees of Brazil, but 
the practicability of the development of 
orchards privately set out and cultivated 
has now been fully demonstrated. To 
what extent the manufacturers of rubber 
goods will divide the benefits of cheaper 
rubber with the consumers of their goods 
is past saying. The dividend plans of the 
United States Rubber Company attest ex- 
pectation of enlarged profits for the manu- 
facturer as the consequence of cheaper and 
more stable prices for crude rubber. Sta- 
bility of prices for crude rubber will ob- 
viously lessen the capital required to carry 
a supply of this commodity. Enlarged pro- 
duction by rival interests should diminish 
likelihood of corners being formed in the 
article, although this alone may not posi- 
tively guarantee immunity from that 
danger. The United States Rubber Com- 
pany has its own company engaged in the 
cultivation of rubber, and by supplying 
itself from that source the expense at least 
of several middlemen will be avoided, for 
the crude rubber industry is peculiarly sub- 
ject to an excess of middlemen’s profits. 
As an index to the condition of the elec- 
trical trade it is worth noting that, after 
several months of declining business, the 
Western Electric Company experienced an 
increase of twelve per cent in the orders 
billed in September, while sales were the 
largest for any month in its history. For 
nine months of the calendar year the gross 
business of the company was four per cent 
larger than for the same months of the 
previous year. This concern manufactures 
telephone and other electrical apparatus 
and hopes to do a gross Tusiness of 
$66,000,000 for the full year. The tele- 
phone industry reflects at least approxi- 
mately the growth of social and general 
business conditions of the country. Inci- 
dentally it indicates somewhat regarding the 
copper industry. The latest statistics of 
copper production, imports and deliveries 
in this country show a declining tendency. 
The figures are for September, when 
production and imports were 115,588,950 


Style 
does not 
mean dis- 
comfort 


Possibly you are one of the mz 
who have worn “‘stylish’? s 
that hurt your feet and 

uncomfortable all the time. 


Here is a shoe built on a styl 
last that will give you genuine f 
comfort all day long —make wal 
standing a pleasure—bring your 
back into a normal, healthy condi 
It is no longer necessary for y 
sacrifice style for foot comfort. 


MARK 


hasa soft, yielding, pliable, patent 
ion Insole which is a guarantee 
tired, aching, burning feet. Yo 
sinks down luxuriantly into a 
position—your weight is evenly 
uted over the entire sole—all p 
of the uppers is climinated. 


Get Our Free Style Boal 


You will find just the style and 
want, illustrated in our Free Style 
Write for it today, Tf your Ssh 


dealer does not sell 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Shoes, we will glad- 
ly tell you who 
does. 
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You can keep your razor const 
keen, so it will give you a close, 
fortable shave every day, if you 


You don’t need any experience 0} 
special skill—the new strop Wl 
all. The sharpening side is prep 
with our newly discovered sharp 

dressing. This is our secretandno ot 
strop in the wove has ie That 

the New Torrey Strop keeps y: 

in so much better conditen than any 
other strop. If your dealer cannotsh 


you the New Torrey Honing St ‘i 
write us for full information. Bookie 
allabout shaving, sent free on Teque 


‘ | 


Prices 50c, 75c, $1.00, _ 
$1.25, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 
Get a Torrey Razor—the Best 1 
Every dealer who is not now sel a 
New Torrey Honing Strop should ! 
at once for our special proposit aa 


J. R. TORREY CO., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


y beloved alike by young and old 
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por the many varieties of Educator 
ckers. 

hey are baked by the daughter of their 
tor. She personally samples each day’s 
ngand insists upon the same high qual- 
that has made Educator Crackers fa- 
s for twenty-five years. 
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DUCATOR 
RACKERS 


} é 
ie Cracker of Character and Economy 
cc Toasterettes are made from 


ile wheat flour—freshly stone-ground in 
rood old-fashioned way. 

\ieflour is mixed with pure,sweet spring 

ir from our own Artesian wells. 


‘ien it is savored with table salt. And 


4ed to a delicate brown. And touched 
j table butter. 


js, you’ll find Toasterettes a unique and 
| esome delicacy—delightfully different 
¢ any other cracker you ever tasted, 
try them once. Then you'll never be 
out them. 


Your Dealer—If he cannot supply you, order 
direct. Anyway seni ten cents in stamps for 
x of Toasterettes and mention your dealer’s 
1) if you please. 


COMPAN 
27 Batterymarch St, 
Boston, Mass. 


) r Grandfathers 


Usd it nearly Eighty Years ago, 
ah keen relish for many a dish. 


‘= 


[A PERRINS 


sh Roasts, Steaks, Gravies, 
s and Chafing Dish 


Juwcan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


ntly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, 
c. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one 
urface. Smooth. Sample box, 10c. Complete 
id. Wonderful opportunity for live agents. 
e Mfg. Co., Box 119, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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pounds, a decrease of 9,904,717 pounds com- 
pared with August and 3,931,033 pounds 
compared with September of last year. 
Domestic deliveries were 2,623,780 pounds 
less than in August and 24,282,485 pounds 
less than they were a year ago. Exports 
were 19,031,649 pounds less than for August 
and 7,189,434 pounds less than for Septem- 
ber, 1910. Stocks at the end of September 
were 140,894,885 pounds, an increase of 
7,453,355 pounds for the month compared 
with August and a decrease of 7,898,858 
pounds compared with September a year 
ago. Stocks on January first were 122,- 
030,195 pounds. The foreign visible supply 
on September thirtieth was 150,841,600 
pounds, and the world’s approximate sup- 
ply was 291,736,456 pounds compared with 
385,970,911 pounds at the beginning of 
the year. The September production was 
the smallest—except during the drought 
period of July—for any thirty-day month 
this year. Exports were the least since 
February, and domestic deliveries the least 
since February barring the July drought. 
The general condition of the copper indus- 
try appears to be about what it has been. 
The decision of the Calumet & Hecla 
to abandon the plan to consolidate with 
certain other companies at Lake Superior 
is not a business factor of immediate conse- 
quence, though there may be after effects 
that will be felt in a limited circle. 

_ Reports regarding the iron and steel 
industry indicate about the same degree of 
activity that has obtained all along—say, 
about seventy-five per cent of the capacity 
of the works both of the United States 
concern and of the smaller properties, 
though this percentage appears to be main- 
tained at a sacrifice of profits. At Chicago 
they say that the percentage is over 
seventy-five, but that the.equipment com- 
panies are not running at more than fifty 
per cent of capacity, and as for the railroad 
end of the steel industry it is described as 
being in a state of coma with no improve- 
ment in sight. But it is said that fully 
seventy-five per cent of labor is employed 
in the Chicago industrial district, the rea- 
son being that the building industry is 
extremely busy. The building trades re- 
ceive the highest wages on record and would 
strike, it is said, if any reduction in the 
scale were made. Chicago expectation is 
that wages of steel employees will be cut 
and that the cut will be accepted by the 
men. Further shading of the prices of 
manufactured steel has lately occurred, the 
latest important cut mentioned being 
thirty-five cents in the Bessemer quotation 
to $14.65 Valley from $15, a price that has 
held for over a year. It is said that further 
decline is likely to occur. Orders on the 
books of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion September thirtieth, which amounted 
to 3,611,317 tons, showed a decline of 
84,668 tons for the month compared with 
2,674,757 tons at the end of December, 
with 8,489,718 tons—the high record—at 
the close of 1906 and 2,674,754 tons as 
the low record. 


Cotton Goods 


The cotton-goods market is described as 
more quiet again, buyers being slow to pur- 
chase in a weak market for raw cotton; 
but a remarkable development has oc- 
curred in the export business of the South- 
ern cotton mills. This is in a direction 
where American cotton manufacturers 
have long been losing ground. Several 
New England mills are said to have been 
lately figuring on foreign orders. There is 
little profit in selling prices based on nine- 
cent cotton when the cotton used in these 
goods cost several cents more in the raw 
state; but export sales in volume will clear 
off a lot of goods in store. Favorable 
things are being said regarding the woolen 
industry, though it is recognized that con- 
ditions are very irregular among the mills. 
Certain fabrics for women’s wear are in 
large demand and the mills are working 
overtime, while other mills have little to do. 
The raw-wool trade is declared rather quiet. 

A little quickening of trade in leather is 
mentioned and is applied to both upper and 
sole leather, though purchases are in small 
lots just as they have been for more than a 
year. Prices hold firm with tanners, who 
seem disposed to advance them when they 
feel that they can do so. They are still 
operating at only about half capacity. 
Shoe manufacturers speak of a little better 
trade.. Most factories have started on 
spring and summer wear. In eighty-one 
cities the building operations for Septem- 
ber amounted to $51,921,690, against 
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Une Visible Model 10 
Remington 


Typewriter 


in use inyour office. 


will absolutely 
prove to you the 
enduring leader— 


ship of the Rem- 
ington. And every 


additional one sim- 
ply piles up the 
proof. 


Remember that we guarantee 
your satisfaction 


Remington lypewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


S \/hen you hear Pachmann play : 
We | 
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Note the effects of incomparable beauty 
he creates with Baldwin-tone 

Beginning October fifteenth the great Chopin-interpreter will duplicate this winter 

his former memorable tours throughout the United States with the Baldwin Piano. 
De Pachmann’s preference for the Baldwin covers the ripest period of his 

matchless art. His own explanation of it is eloquent:— . 

«.. . It cries when I feel like crying, it sings joyfully when I feel like sing- 

ing. It responds—like a human being—to every mood. I love the Baldwin Piano!” 


THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN sent free upon request. 


Che Falhwin Company | 


CINCINNATI 
142 West Fourth Street 
New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
8 E, 34th Street 323 So. Wabash Avenue 1111 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street 


Indianapolis Louisville Denver 

18 N. Penn’a Street 425 S. Fourth Avenue 1626 California Street 
We also build the Baldwin Piano with the Baldwin Interior Player 
Mechanism, If interested in a Player-Piano write for information. 
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The Newest Shape 
DELMAR, 21/, in.; REXTON, 2 in. 


HE newest style is the 

DELMAR. It is baked, 
and so shaped while baking by 
our special Vertiform Process, 
that it is a straight-front collar 
that actually does meet close. 
Has ample scarf space. 
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You can see in the illustration 
how Linocorp BurronHoLes 
are protected where the strain 
comes—why they don’t tear out. 


Ask for IDE SILVER COL- 
LARS at your dealer’s, or write 
us for ‘*What’s What,’’ an illus- 
trated authority on dress, and the 
clever story booklet, ‘‘What I 
Know About Laundries’? (actual 
experiences), 


GEO. P. IDE & CO. 
491 River Street Troy, N. Y. 
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RY NIRS 


Persons Often Look Alike 
Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like 
Shur-on Eyeglass Mountings, 
but close inspection will show — 
that better mechanical construc- GRACE THE FACE 
tion which makes Shur-ons, sTAYIN PLACE fA 
when properly adjusted, & 
Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 
Writeus for “How, Where and 
Why” a Shur-on, 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Established 1864 
Ave. H, Rochester, N. Y. 


XQ. STAMPED IN THE 
O\_ BRIDGE 
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Let Me Send You Rapid, 


At Factory Price. Satisfaction guare 
FIRELESS 
COOKER 

Pays for itself 


in a month or OB 30 Days’ Trial 
two. No experience needed. Boils, 
Steams, Stews, Roasts. Bakes, Fries. 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS WITHOUT EXTRA 
COST. Also metal composition 
Heat Radiators, can't break or 


anteed or no 
charge. Saves 80 
per cent on fuel, 
time and work. 


ater = CB ) crack. Send for free book 
as aS ae | Wg and 125 splendid recipes today. 
io = \ 
yi SF j WM. CAMPBELL CO. 


Dept. 14 Detroit, Mich, 
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A Closed-Front Collar that Does Meet Close 


This Buttonhole is Your Security that IDE SILVER 
COLLARS Retain Their Style, Fit and Comfort. 


Please examine these button- 
holesat the dealer’s—they’ re only 
in IDE SILVER COLLARS. 


Then, if you will #-y IDE SILVER 
COLLARS you will find that Lrno- 
coRD BUTTONHOLEs keep your collars 
as smart as when bought. For collars 
simply cannot retain fit, style or com- 
fort when buttonholes pull or stretch 
the merest trifle. 


These collars come in styles for 
every man and every occasion. If you 
have a favorite shape, we make it. 


Try the DELMAR and learn its 
style supremacy. 


Ide 


&Collars®) 


In Canada, 3 for 50c. 
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ATHLETIC 
SUSPENDERS 


Guaranteed 
for One Year 


T the ssza/Z of your 

back is the dzg fea- FF 

ture of ‘‘ UTICA ATH- 

LETIC SUSPENDERS” 

— the free-rolling doxudle 
cords, These are the strain-bearers—the easy-givers— the 
“*shock-absorbers.’’ They keep you from “‘suspender-fag.’" 

A quarter buys these suspenders — a doZ/ary couldn't buy 
them back. They are the suspenders for active mren—for | 
doers, who want to feel “7i¢’’ for the day's tasks. Sent by | 

| 
Z 


mail on receipt of 25c, if your dealer hasn’t them. 


UTICA SUSPENDER CO., 341 Columbia St., Utica, N.Y. 


Canadian M/rs.:ImperialGlove Co.,Ltd.,Hamilton, Ont 


10 DAYS FREETRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent de- 
posit, freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
A OCENT if you are not satisfied after 
A using the bicycle 10 days. 
\ DO NOT BUY @ bicycle or a pair 
I; of tirestrom anyone 
Wi at ay price until you receive our latest 
| art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
' bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
\ it { prices and marvelous new 1912 offers. 
eth is all it will cost you to 
1M | ONE CENT write a postal and every- 


thing will be sent you free postpaid by 


Nee) return mail. You will get much valuable 
W47 information. Do not wait, write it now. 
}) TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-55, Chicago 
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$45,349,188 for the same month in 1910, 
a decrease of 26 per cent for the month, 
but an increase of 14.4 per cent for 
the year. There was an increase in 
forty-nine of the eighty-one cities and 
a decrease in thirty-two cities. In all 
cities reporting for the September quarter 
there was an increase of 12.1 per cent 
as against last year, compared with a 
decrease of 6.5 per cent for the second 
quarter, a decrease of 10.7 per cent for the 
first quarter and a decrease of 2 per cent for 
ninemonths. The total expenditures called 
for in nine months’ permits was $624,388,- 
927, against $637,674,615 for like months 
last year. 

September bank clearings for the country 
were made to look rather unfavorable 
chiefly from the showing of New York 
City. Exclude New York and the exhibit 
is quite satisfactory. The bank clearings 
of the United States for the nine months of 
the current year were $116,599,529,023, 
compared with $121,133,029,715 for like 
months in 1910. This shows a decrease of 
3.9 per cent for the country, whereas the 
clearings of New York City alone—$68,- 
676,922,060—were 6.6 per cent less than 
forthesame monthslast year. Intherest of 
the country there was an increase of 7 per 
cent. In Canada there was a decrease of 
5.4 per cent in clearings in September com- 
pared with August, but an increase of 9 per 
cent compared with September, 1910, the 
greatest amount for any September. The 
decrease compared with August is attribu- 
ted to distraction caused by politics. For 
nine months Canada shows clearings of 
$5,017,699,182, an increase of 14.6 per cent 
compared with like months of 1910. 


Bank Loans and Deposits 


The increase in business failures in the 
United States in the nine months ending 
with September was greater than the 
increase in the liabilities of the concerns 
that had failed. The number was 9293, an 
increase of 8.5 per cent over 1910 and 5.9 
per cent over 1909, but a decrease of 13 per 
cent from 1908. The liabilities this year 
were $137,882,251 with assets amounting 
to 56 per cent, the liabilities being only 
.7 per cent in excess of those of last season, 
27.7 per cent more than in 1909, but 43.7 
per cent less than for the corresponding 
period in 1908. Compared with the boom 
year of 1906 failures were 35 per cent more 
and liabilities 52 per cent more this year. 
In the same nine months of 1906 assets 
were 49.4 per cent of liabilities. There was 
some indication of firmer money in the early 
part of October, but that it was anything 
more than an incident of the October 
settlements is open to doubt. It certainly 
accompanied a heavy shrinkage in New 
York bank surplus that resulted from prep- 
aration for the settlements. That the banks 
had amply provided for fall requirements 
there was evidence in the loan increase 
of some quarter of a billion of dollars be- 
tween early January and the report to the 
comptroller at the beginning of September. 
This refers to the loans of the national 
banks of the country at large. It is worth 
remarking that since early 1910 the loans 
of the banks have expanded $4387,000,000, 
the expansion being almost constant. 
Lately, while loans in the leading central 
reserve cities have been decreasing, those 
of the banks at large have further expanded, 
particularly in the West and South, the 
former of which sections has practically 
financed its own crop movement this fall. 
The banks have kept most of their money 
busy and have not maintained a high ratio 
of reserve at any time. This on the first of 
September was 21.36 per cent, with loans 
$5,690,000,000, deposits $6,684,000,000 
and cash $895,000,000, compared with a 
ratio of 21.40 per cent on the seventh of 
January last, when the loans were $5,443,- 
000,000, the deposits $6,267,000,000 and 
the cash $836,000,000; also compared with 
21.57 per cent a year ago, when the loans 
were $5,496,000,000, the deposits $6,247,- 
000,000 and the cash $851,000,000. Two 
years ago—September, 1909—the percent- 
age of reserve was 21.67 and a year earlier 
still it was 22.97 per cent. It thus appears 
that the ratio has been declining quite 
steadily for three years, and the same is 
true of a longer period. In other words, 
the banks have scarcely maintained their 
strong standing, and had there been a sud- 
den development of commercial, mercan- 
tile or even speculative demand it is queried 
what would have been the effect upon 
money rates. Such query is purely aca- 
demic, however. 


Why not dri 


MMrs.Ro 


OWN BLEND 
Coffee 


Triple Sealed Non-Aroma-] 
Package—Always Fres 


larak Yysend Keon 


No other coffee so § 
and wholesome — 
from selected coffee 
—blended after 
Rorer’s own recipe. — 
4,500,000 Ibs. 
sold since the 
first of the year. 


Get your first pack- 
age now—then 
drink the most deli- 
cious coffee you ever 
tasted—simplyby fol- 
lowing directions in , 
Mrs. Rorer’s Free Booklet —“‘27 
Recipes’’—sent free on request. 
you send for this helpful boo 
mention your grocers name 
or not he handles Mrs. Rorer 


Climax Coffee & Baking Powde 


Harry B. Gates, Presid: 
Dept. E-6 . .~ Indianapolis, 


Try it on your 
is either waxed, va 
shellaced—or on 
ture. It cleans, po! 
renews like magic bu 
injures (important). 


that much longer. 
Quickly and easily ap 
soft cloth, 1 quart (7 
home 6 months, 
Ask for FREEB 
“Beautiful Floors, | 
Free Sample. a 
ese 2001 West 8th Street, Cit 


PATENTS 
Books, Advice, Searches, and F < 


Big List of Inventions Wanted 
WATSON E. OOLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 


Chewing Gum Sell to dealers in 


agent. Clean, 
built up quickl 

Four flavors, novel packages. Write today. 

Cincinnati, Wemake Vending, Slot, Premi 


every day 
makes the 
Lightfouch | 
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jpewriter of efficiency 
ay 

im ep 

Re ny 


No Three OClock Fatigue 


T seems shorter to the oper- 
ator and so actually is shorter, 
for the light, quick, easy touch 
jof the Monarch typewriter 
makes each day seem shorter 
than it can possibly seem with a 
heayiermachine. ‘Theo.d three 
o’clock fatigue is forgotten and 
jhe day is finished with more 
lwork done, easier than ever. 
That means efficiency and 


If he isn’t near 


‘Monarch. 
enough and you know of a 


his 


good salesman, send us 
name and address, 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
| COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
Monarch Type 

writer Building, 
»\, 300 Broadway, 
New York. 


Canadian 
Offices: 
Toronto, 

Montreal. 


— 


Branches and 
dealersinallcountries 


7@ BORATED 
TALCUM 


Toilet Powder | 


and insist upon your barber using 
it also, It is antiseptic and will as- 
sist in preventing many of the skin 
diseases often contracted. 
everywhere or mailed for 25c. 

Sample box for 4c stamp 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N. J. 


NG CARDS $1 00 


engraving of the highest grade. Latest style. 
dding invitations and announcements, die stamped 
est prices. We pay delivery charges. Samples free. 
ott Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave., Philada. 
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MAKING & LIVING 
BY LITERATURE 


(Continued from Page 22) 


It was possible that I might learn how 
again, but that wasn’t the form in which 
the great question confronted me. The 
question was, What could I do to earn a liv- 
ing? If I could make it by writing, well 
and good. But, in one way or another, I 
had got to make it. IfI had had any train- 
ing at any other sort of work I’d have taken 
to that. But I wasn’t a stenographer, I 
hadn’t any business experience, and it was 
hard to know what to do except to go on 
trying to write. 

I went to a man who was on the editorial 
staff of a group of magazines. There were 
eight or nine of them, all owned by one 
man, headed by a fifteen-center that pub- 
lished a certain amount of first-class work, 
with the others all ranged round it and be- 
low each other to catch its editorial over- 
flow. Thecheapest of these magazines was 
very cheap indeed. It was filled up mostly 
with the work of aspiring amateurs who are 
delighted with a check for fifteen or twenty- 
five dollars and the satisfaction of seeing 
their names in print. The magazines were 
edited more or less codperatively, the men 
on the staff shifting back and forth. It 
was and is a highly efficient organization. 

I asked the man I knew if he had any 
assignment that he could turn over to me 
for the cheapest kind of articles, the sort of 
thing they print in the feature supplement 
to the Sunday papers. It doesn’t matter 
much what you say in those articles so long 
as you say enough to fill in round the pho- 
tographs. Of course twenty-five dollars 
would be high pay for a performance of 
this kind. 

He looked a little surprised when I asked 
him for that kind of work. ‘‘I’d be afraid 
to take anything else,’ I told him. ‘I 
simply haven’t the nerve to tackle anything 
big, and I have got to earn some money.”’ 


The Blows That Telt 


He said thoughtfully: ‘I have read all 
the stuff you have been sending us, your 
short stories, and I acquiesced in the deci- 
sion to send them back to you. So far as 
their workmanship goes they are beautiful, 
but you haven’t any punch. Get your 
punch back. You used to have it.” 

I asked him if he had any prescription 
for getting it back. Hethought a while and 
said he believed he had. He turned back 
the covers of the cheapest magazine of the 
eight and pointed out a serial story. It 
was called The Red Hand, or something 
like that, and it was one of those stories 
that begin like this: 


‘Richard Abercrombie leaped lightly to 
one side and the blow which had been aimed 
at him from behind whistled harmlessly by. 
The three dark figures which loomed sud- 
denly out of the mist huddled together. 
Swiftly and in silence Richard struck. One 
of the figures fell, an inert mass on the 
pavement at his feet. The others fled. He 
shrugged his shoulders disdainfully and 
stooped to pick up his walking-stick which 
had fallen from his hand. As he did so the 
gleam of something white on the pavement 
caught his eye. He picked it up. It was 
a woman’s handkerchief—a filmy nothing 
of lace—and as he raised it to scrutinize it 
more closely his nostrils inhaled a subtle 
and lovely perfume, faint but almost 
intoxicating. And at thisavoice .. .” 


“That’s the sort of thing for you to do,” 
said the editor. ‘“‘Wecan use worlds of that 
stuff. We never get enough of it. Give it 
to us in sixty-thousand-word lengths, with 
a big bang at the end of every ten thousand 
for an installment ending, and a little bang 
at least every thousand words.” 

“Do you pay real money for that stuff?” 
I wanted to know. , 

“T’ll pay you a cent a word,” he said. 

A cent a word for a sixty-thousand-word 
story would mean six hundred dollars. It 
used to take me six months in the old days 
to do as much as that. : 

Asif he read my thoughts the editor said: 
“Don’t take longer than three weeks. 
You’d better take an old plot—Othello, 
The Lady of Lyons—anything. Transpose 
it, of course. Give it a modern twist and 
there you are. Will you try it?” I said 
I would. 

I knew I couldn’t write it as fast as that. 
Writing was always a slow, laborious proc- 
ess for me. Not because I thought so 
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Jere, I'M Some LWE WiRE- 
JuST ENGAGED AWALL 

TO SHOW YouR PICTURE 

WITH THE MIRROSCOPE AS 

THE MODERN ADONIS. IF 

You WERE MORE 

INTELLIGENT 

You MIGHT HAVE 

THOUGHT OF 

IT FIRST. 


TA-TA 


Mutt gets another home-run on Jeffs delivery 
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UT Tand Jeff 


are never so 
funny as when 
shown on the sheet 
oer screen bythe 
Muirroscope. 
You can cut them 
or any other well- 
known comic out 
of the newspapers, 
paste onto cards, 
and your family 
and friends will be 
overcome with 
merriment when 
they see these well- 


known characters perfect in every detail — 
but enlarged to a height of several feet. 


Still better—You can make accurate tracings of the figures, and fill in 


original remarks of your own. 


Better yet—You can cut the heads from photos of your friends and paste 


them on the bodies of Mutt and Jeff. 


This is but one of countless ways in which you can find year-round amuse- 
ment and instruction for grown-ups and children with the 


IMPROVED 1912 


Here are just a few of those countless 
Mirroscope Nights’ 
Entertainments 


Any of the following can be carried 
out without any expensive equipment or 


elaborate preparation. 

A great number of guessing games, such as “* Autograph 
Ghosts”, advertising trade-marks, popular proverbs, names 
of books, etc. 

Showing Kodak, post-card, and other collections; bur- 
lesquing familiar songs; illustrating vacation experiences; 
plays and charades in miniature, 

The Mirroscope has unlimited possibilities for amusing 
and instructing children, such as:— Geography lessons illus- 
trated by views of cities, mountains, national costumes and 
famous buildings; history lessons; illustrated folk-lore, 
fairy stories, Mother Goose, etc.; natural history talks, 
showing pictures of birds, flowers, fish or animals. 


Mirroscope 1912 Model 


Shows small pictures or other objects hori- 
zontally or vertically, in full detail, original 
colors, clearly defined to the very edge and 
magnified to several feet in diameter, 

The light is reflected by large parabolic re- 
flectors and projected through a powerful 


double-lens system. 

I. Hang up <sheet (ordinary window-shade material is stil! 
better) for a screen. 

2, insert any post-card, clipping, photograph, painting, 
sketch or other object (not over 6% inches square) in 
the back of the instrument. 

3. Turn on the light. 

That is absolutely ali there is to it; a chi'd can operate 
the Mirroscope, but it is by no means a meie toy, 

No special plates, slides, films or other expensive equip- 
ment needed, 

Note carefully that the name Mirroscope is shown on 
every instrument and is designed in the same way as shown 


Entertaining the family by showing Mutt and Jeff with the Mirroscope. 


MODEL 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON EACH INSTRUMENT 


Mirroscope Model 97 shown as equipped for electricity, 


but is also made for gas and acetylene. Has double-lens 
system, shows pictures clear to the edge, doesn’t get hot, 
focuses perfectly. Price $15, other models $2.50 to $20. 


in this advertisement. Always look for name in buying 
and accept no substitute, as we can readily fill your order 
direct from the factory, express prepaid. 

In Canada add $1.00 to cover duty and prepaid express. 


Mirroscope Styles and Sizes 


Gas and Electric for town or city; Acetylene, for farm 
or country home, camp or seashore, Gas, complete with 
Mirroscope Mantles and Burners; Electric, complete with 
Mirroscope High-efficicncy Lamps3 Acetylene, complete 
with generator. 

Five Standard Sizes: $7.50, $10, $15 (two), $20, 

(80% of our sales are in the $15 and $10 sizes.) 
Note—$20 size electricity only ; all others gas and acetylene 
as well, 

One $15 size and $20 size accept transparent slides as 
well as opaque objects. 

$15 and $20 sizes fitted with rack-and-pinion adjustment 
for focusing. 

Two Toy Sizes: $2.50 and $5. Notas large or elaborate 
as standard sizes, reliable, weil-constructed and a great 
source of enjoyment to the youngsters, 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Mirroscope Entertainments” 


Many forms of Mirroscope entertainments 
described by Mirroscope enthusiasts—many 
others suggested —several never before pub- 
lished. The bookalso contains a complete cata- 
log and price-list of all 1912 Mirroscope Modeis, 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Company 
Manufacturers of Mirroscopes and High- 
grade Stereopticons for Educational, 
Scientific and Amusement Purposes, 

500 Sackett Avenue 
Cleveland—Sixth City 
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TheRight Carbon 
Paper 
at Last! 


100 Copies and All Clear 


—all easily readable; all per- 
manently written, fade-proof, 
rub-proof, smut-proof. Here 
is a carbon paper that really 
makes carbon records that 
will guarantee permanency 
in your files. 


On every possible point 
you or your stenographer can 
think of, you will find it 
profitable to insist on getting 


CARBON PAPER 


For instance,compare these 
features exclusively Multi- 
Kopy’s with your present 
paper, then write fora sample 
sheet of MultiKopy. 


MultiK opy will make 100 clear 


copies. 


MultiKopy will make 20 copies at 
one writing. 


MultiK opy isn’t affected by weather 
conditions; won’t rub, fade, smudge 
or soil the fingers; and its copies are 
permanent. 


That’s carbon paper economy. 
Learn how it will reduce expenses — 
send us your name and address and 
dealer’ s name for a free sample sheet. 


MultiKopy is made in Black, Blue, Purple, 
Red and Green in six varieties that will make 
the following number of copies at one time: 
Regular Finish, lt. wt., 20; Medium, 8; 
Billing, 6. Hard Finish, lt. wt., 16; Medium, 
6; Billing, 4. 


Sample Sheet Free 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons guaran- 
an, teed to make 75,000 impressions 
of the letters ‘fa’? and ‘‘e?” with- 
out clogging the type so as to show 
on the paper. 


F.S. WEBSTER CO.,335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Address all letters to the Home Office. 


SALES OFFICES: New York, 396-8 Broadway; Chicago, 
222 W. Madison St.; Philadelphia, 908 Walnut St.; 
Pittsburg, 432 Diamond St. 
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slowly, but because I could never synchro- 
nize the thought and the writing. Thesen- 
tence in my head and the sentence under 
my hand were always clashing and neutral- 
izing each other. And it occurred to me, as 
I was on the way home to try the experi- 
ment, that I might be able to dictate it. It 
seemed a rather wild idea for a man in my 
financial situation to engage a first-class 
stenographer, but it looked like sense and 
I decided to do it. 

I followed his advice literally. I stole a 
plot—one of the best-known plots in the 
world—and I named my characters as 
closely as possible to the names they bore 
in the great original. I transposed the 
story, point by point, into the new setting 
I had selected for it. Then I engaged a 
stenographer at eighteen dollars a week 
and set to work. I made up my mind that 
whatever I had to say, whatever sort of 
junk I had to shovel into that story, I 
would do two installments a week. There 
were to be six of them inall, of ten thousand 
words each. I would divide each install- 
ment into three chapters and I would do 
a chapter a day. Whatever happened I 
would finish the day’s work on the particu- 
lar big or little bang that concluded that 
day’s chapter. ; 

I attacked the job in a spirit of savage 
hostility toward it. That editor wanted 
punch, did he? Well, he should have it! 
I had two deliberate murders, a suicide, 
an unsuccessful attempt at poisoning and 
three justifiable homicides in self-defense 
in the course of that sixty thousand words, 
together with a passionate love story that 
occupied at least one chapter in each 
installment. That editor thought he knew 
what he wanted, did he? Well, I’d see 
whether he did. 

I began work on one Monday morning 
and on the third Saturday night I mailed 
the last installment to New York. Then I 
stretched, ate a big dinner and discovered 
I was perfectly well again. I had been eat- 
ing and sleeping like a navvy all the while, 
but I had been too much occupied during 
the past three weeks to notice it. And I 
had really enjoyed the work. 

I expected a letter of remonstrance from 
the editor, telling me, perhaps, that he had 
expected me to take him seriously and not 
make a joke of his advice. But I didn’t 
care much what he said. I was tingling all 
over with a fine exhilaration. 

In the middle of the next week I got a 
letter. All the staff, said the editor, were 
so enthusiastic over my story that they 
wanted to know whether I wouldn’t sign 
my own name to it. In that case, he 
said, they’d run it in a higher-grade maga- 
zine than the one it was intended for and 
pay me a cent and a half a word for it. I 
wrote him to go to, that I meant to make 
that name worth a cent and a half or two 
cents a word, and in the meantime he could 
send on his six hundred dollars. He did by 
return mail. 

Perhaps you can imagine what it meant, 
after three years of consistent and per- 
fectly self-conscious failure, to have done 


something, even an humble thing like that, 


that other people regarded as a success; 
to have done it easily and confidently; 
to know, moreover, that it hadn’t been a 
fluke, that I could do it again. 


On the Plan of Six Novels a Year 


I made up a new plot—that was easier, 
after all, than stealing an old one and trans- 
posing it—and sent on a two-thousand-word 
outline of it to the editor. He wrote back 
that it was great, but gave me a friendly 
warning not to overtax my strength. It 
seemed he had set that limit at three weeks 
more in order to provide me with a useful 
kind of a shock and to give me a mark to 
aim at rather than in any belief that I could 
do it inso short atime. Evidently he didn’t 
know how easy it was. 

I spent another week laying out my plot 
in somewhat greater detail, engaged another 
stenographer and went at it again. That 
story ran to just under eighty thousand 
words and I wrote it in eighteen days’ total 
elapsed time—sixteen working days and 
two Sundays when I knocked off. I kept 
a carbon copy of it, more from force of habit 
than for any other reason, for it didn’t occur 
to me that it would be possible to put the 
story to any other use than the one for 
which I had intended it. The editor took 
it, asked for more and mailed me a check 
for eight hundred dollars by return mail. 

Just about the time when that check 
came in, and before the glow of the discov- 
ery that I could really earn a living after 
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all had faded out, a representative of a big 
book-publishing house in New York came 
to Chicago and ran out overnight to the 
town where I live, to see me. He wanted to 
know what I was doing, for being a good 
friend he had been worrying about me 
more or less. I hadn’t meant to tell any- 
body about this new occupation of mine, 
but I felt so good over having come to life 
again that I couldn’t keep it back. He 
laughed over the idea and wanted to know 
what the stuff was like, so I handed him 
out the carbon of that manuscript. He 
read the first chapter under my eye, then 
asked if he might carry it back to Chicago 
with him. 

“Tt won’t do you any good,” I said. “I 
wouldn’t sign it.”’ 

He said he didn’t care whether I did or 
not and carried it off with him, and a week 
later I got a letter from him offering to pub- 
lish it as a regular dollar-and-a-half book 
over the pen-name I had used in the 
magazine. 

There isn’t much more to tell about how I 
make a living by literature. I applied the 
brakes a little to my rate of production and 
have never written more than six novels a 
year. When I hit upon an idea that strikes 
me as an unusually good one I spend a little 
more time on it, caulk the seams a bit 
tighter and demand a higher price for it. 
When the plot is nothing more than a com- 
bination of the regular ingredients I slam 
it through as I did the first one and sell it 
at the old rate of a cent a word. About 
half the work I do gets published, after 
serialization, in book form with the 
imprint of some entirely reputable pub- 
lisher on the title page. The other half 
runs a lurid course for six months or so in 
the pages of some cheap magazine and dis- 
appears. I have used altogether, since I 
started this business, five pen-names, and 
I try to classify the stories more or less by 
the signature, for I find that readers like to 
know what they are going to get. 


An Ambidextrous Author 


The highest price I have got for a serial 
since I came back to life is twenty-five 
hundred dollars. I signed my own name to 
that, as I generally do once a year to the 
story that seems not necessarily the best 
but the most nearly in the manner of my 
former work. 

I dispose of a good part of my unsigned 
output through an agent. That helps, in 
the first place, to preserve my anonymity. 
The editors and publishers themselves 
don’t know who writes the stuff. And then 
the agent cleans up the minor possibilities 
better than I can take the time to do. Here 
is an example: 


THE YELLOW GLOVE 
(Not the actual title) 


American Serialization... «1. «' eyean enn $750.00 

English Serialization, 80 Gs.,about. . ... . 400.00 

Book, Royalties (so far)i.) . 2508514) eee 467.55 

Amencan Syndicate %) 5 3 - eee oe ne 120.00 
Dramatization, 40 per cent of Dramatist’s Royal- 

ties. (Not produced yet. Problematical.) 

2: $1737.55 

Agent's commission 10 percent. . ..... 173.75 

$1563.80 


During the last two or three years I have 

lowered my rate of production still further. 
I find that I can earn about five thousand 
dollars a year, which is a perfectly respect- 
able living out in my town, and still save 
out a few months’ time every year for a 
different sort of work—work that I can put 
my whole heart and ambition into. I 
haven’t said goodby to ambition yet by 
any means. In other words, I am to a cer- 
tain extent earning my living with my left 
hand and keeping my right hand free for 
experiments. ‘“‘Extra hazardous’? would 
be the classification that a literary insur- 
ance agent, if there were such a creature, 
would give to this right-handed work of 
mine. So far, at least, it has nothing to do 
with the subject of this article, Making a 
Living by Literature, for it has never paid 
me a cent yet and I don’t know if it will. 
_ [Dam aware that I am not quite sincere 
in making that statement. Everybody is a 
compound, in varying proportions, of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza. Don Quixote 
is ready to swear by the right hand. It is 
going to make me famous some day; yes, 
and rich besides. In another year or two 
the left hand is going out of business. But 
Sancho Panza loads his pipe and keeps the 
left hand busy. 

I said at the beginning of this article that 
I meant to put you into a position to de- 
cide whether earning a living by literature 
as I have done it was worth while or not. 
“Commonplace, sordid, cynical!” I fancy 
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An Ulster _ 
Of Style 


T was never thougt 
[= to produce a 

of Style, as an U 
always been consider 
a strictly utilitarian coat. 
““SAMPECK” SW 
THOUGHT SHO 
busy, ‘‘finicky”’ pla 
garment must hay 
effect thoroughly indp 
but always proper. . 


For the Motor— — 
For the Game — a 
For cold, clear weather— 
For stormy days and n 
the ‘‘SAMPECK’’ IMPEF 
certainly aGreat Coat. Snu; 
one at your Clothiers. If y: 
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Extreme luxury and 
undeniable economy 
are linked in this wonder- 
ful Silk Hose. Luxury, be- 
cause no finer, more glis- 
tening silk can be obtained 
in any hose at any price; 
economy, because of the 
remarkably low cost and 
our guarantee with each 
four-pair box to replace, 
free, any pair that wears 
holes in heels or toes 
within a quarter year. 

Men’s 
No. 285, medium 
weight... 50c 


4-pair box $2.00 
No, 281, Winter 


weight. . 75¢ 
‘4-pair box $3.00 
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Women’s 
No. 365, medium 
weight .. 75¢ 

4-pair box $3.00 
No. 370, Winter 
weight » .« 

4-pair box $4.00 
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At all good dealers or direct from us on 
receipt of price and style number 
_ PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
300 Broadway Milwaukee 
| Also Makers of the Famous 
| PHOENIX MUFFLERS 


The stylish and protective throat and 
_ chest covering for smartly dressed people. 


50c. to $5.00 at all good shops 
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four Monogram to Order 


y on Finest Stationery—75c 


Tt is a mark of culture and Fashion 

demands that you use stationery which 
: carries your monogram. 

A Juxury has been brought within your easy 
reach by the introduction of our 


we ° ° 
Aristocratique Stationery 
(Hurd’s Lawn Finish — Monogrammed) 
Discriminating people-who-know may now 

afford the finest in monogrammed stationery for 

less than they have paid for ordinary, unmarked 
correspondence paper. - 

A quire of paper embossed with your two- 
@ letter monogram with envelopes will be sent you 
@ upon receipt of 75c. and 10c. to cover mailing. 

Special Cabinets of from two to six quires make 

handsome Birthday and Christmas presents. 

Let us quote you our exceptionally low prices 

# on these attractive packages. 

The monogram die is made especially to 
your order—in gold, blue, red, or any color 
you choose. 

Show initials plainly when ordering. Same 
ples sent upon request. Address: 


W.R. Murthey & Son, 508 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Dealers and Agents—Write us at once for our 
offer for the exclusive agency in your district. 


sue those old ideas when you build your‘home. @ 
original, artistic, California Bungalow. This style # 
money and it will be the pride of any neighborhood. # 
Suited to any climate, 

CTICAL BUNGALOWS” “| 
book, 270 beautiful illustrations, plans, exteriors, # 
Ss, descriptions and costs. Architects’ blue prints of # 
any home in book for $5.00. : 

| in coin or stamps will bring you this big 
book postpaid, Send your order today. 


GELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
_ “Builders of 2000 Homes’ 
Street, Los Angeles, California | 
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I hear some of you saying. ‘That man 
runs a fiction factory. He calculates his 
costs like a shop superintendent. He de- 
liberately cheapens himself; does less than 
the best he can, with no better excuse than 
that it earns him a living.” 

_ Well, it seems to me that earning a liv- 
ing is a pretty good excuse. I have come to 
the conclusion that to earn an honest liv- 
ing is the first duty of man. If he can earn 
it by writing poetic dramas or composing 
symphonic poems, well and good. He is in 
luck. But if his five-act tragedies fail, if the 
world says they are not good enough to 
pay money for, I am not sure that he is en- 
nes to ask the world to go on supporting 

im. 

There is a certain group of cultured peo- 
ple who judge a piece of work by its pre- 
tensions rather than by its intrinsic merit. 
To their minds the dullest piece of musical 
writing in the form of a string quartet is 
more admirable than an irresistible bit of 
melody in some ragtime tune; the feeblest 
dramatic failure, huddling under a corner 
of the mantle of Maeterlinck or Ibsen, is 
more admirable, better worth doing, than 
the best modern short story. I don’t agree 
with those people, but I don’t expect to 
convert them. To my notion a comic- 
opera lyric, or a set of pictures in a Sunday 
supplement, or a romantic thriller such as 
I turn out every three months or so from 
my fiction factory may be good enough to 
be worth doing. I try my best to make 
them good enough. 

Putting artistic considerations aside and 
taking my way of earning a living as a 
commercial proposition, there are things 
to be said both for and against it. I work 
very hard—harder, I honestly believe, than 
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can be extracted from that pleasing 

fish known as the mudcat, horned 
pout or bullhead; but it is just as well to 
wear a thick pair of gloves while extracting 
it. The bullhead is organized on a basis of 
millions for war but not a cent for tribute, 
and his system of interference and defense 
is nearly perfect. Any well-regulated bull- 
head has a horn on each side of his face and 
one in the middle of his spine, and if neces- 
sary can get all three of these into action at 
the same time; in which case, though he 
does not speak Latin and knows nothing 
about nolt me tangere, he certainly is, so to 
speak, no tangerine. 

In regard to this armament of the bull- 
head, it is obvious that the human hand 
was devised with five fingers for the pur- 
pose of handling the bullhead in proper 
fashion. To do this, place a finger on each 
side of the sticker on his starboard side, 
as many on the larboard watch, and one 
directly behind his back spine, compressing 
all the fingers uniformly and pushing the 
latter spine as far forward as possible while 
holding the side wings laterally extended at 
right angles to his chest. Of course one of 
your fingers will have to be a thumb, but 
in this situation the bullhead will be ren- 
dered as nearly as possible hors de combat. 
Really it would be much better if the 
human hand were constructed with six 
fingers and a thumb, as in that case the 
remaining digits could be used with rea- 
sonable restraint of trade in the course of 
an exploratory operation in search of fish- 
hooks, chicken gizzards, or anything else 
at the time temporarily concealed in the 
bullhead’s person. . 

Whether it be some residue of chicken 
not fit for chop-suey, a fishhook large or 
small, a human thumb or finger, a piece of 
minnow, or, indeed, almost any other con- 
ceivable and swallowable object, the bull- 
head in course of all investigation proves 
himself to be the most amiable of fishes 
and as willing to oblige as a clerk in a coun- 
try grocery store. Indeed—without inten- 
tional offense to those great Democrats, 
Governor Harmon, Governor Wilson, 
Champ Clark or Hoke Smith—the bull- 
head may be called the most democratic 
being now existent in our midst. He takes 
anything that comes along, and can, if 
need be, attend to two or three jobs at the 
same time. 7 

Moreover, no matter what happens, he is 
no clam. He always has a smile and he 


\ GREAT deal of innocent amusement 


Tlhe Life amd Advemtures 


most of the men of somewhere near my age 
who make as much a year as I do. There 
is an element of uncertainty about it: the 
possibility that I may lose my grip again, 
as I lost it once before. On the other hand, 
I don’t know any other sort of work that 
could give me so large a measure of inde- 
pendence. I haven’t any boss. I don’t 
have to keep a corner of my eye on the man 
just behind me, wondering when he will get 
my job. I don’t even have to commercial- 
ize my friendships—play golf with a man or 
invite him to my house for business rea- 
sons. When I have done what will satisfy 
me as a day’s work Iam my own man. 

Of course I work more or less in a 
vacuum. I have nothing corresponding to 
the rustle of applause or the chuckle of 
laughter that reminds the actor that he is 
giving pleasure to people—making them 
forget themselves for an hour or two. My 
publishers’ statements and my editors’ 
checks convince me that a certain number 
of people read what I write. Once in a 
while I get a more intimate reminder that 
I am doing something more than making a 
living. I was introduced once to the head 
of the English Department in one of the 
great state universities. To my astonish- 
ment he identified me at once with my 
work. “TI have always wanted to thank 
you,” he said. ‘I am an incorrigible lover 
of romance. Every time I get hold of one 
of your stories I am sure of two hours of 
solid. enjoyment.”’ 

When I get to feeling slack and tired, and 
inclined to wonder what’s the use, I tell 
myself that story. | 

Perhaps I have got a sort of trust after 
all. Even if Sancho Panza is right about 
it I think I'll stick to my job. 
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of the Bullhead 


never has any trouble with his smile. It 
works automatically on oiled ball-bearings. 
Though with one corner of his mouth he 
may close down on your finger like a new 
baby on a nursing bottle, he will laugh 
merrily at you from the other side of his 
countenance, even though his grasp of the 
situation is such that you will have to go to 
the dentist's for chloroform or other anes- 
thetic to get him to let loose. Always 
pleasant and companionable, no matter 
how busy he is, you can see the spirit of 
camaraderie in the twinkle of his dark blue 
eye. Even as he tries to swallow the rest 
of your hand you can’t help thinking that 
he wishes to say to you: “‘Aren’t we the 
grand little pair of partners?”’ 

There is a certain indestructible quality 
about the bullhead. You may break, you 
may shatter the bullhead if you will, but 
the scent of the bullhead will linger there 
still. He is not so much strenuous as he 
is persistent. If he horns you under the 
thumbnail, according to his usual practice, 
and if you, according to your usual practice, 
cast him violently upon the boardwalk for 
that same, the only word of reproach you 
can get out of him is a low, muffled grunt of 
more or less amiable derision. As to killing 
him, it is not possible. No one ever saw a 
dead burro or a dead bullhead, nor even 
one that had been permanently discour- 
aged. If you catch a string of bullheads 
and put them under the seat of the family 
buggy, with no other covering than hay 
during a drive of, say, thirty miles, you can 
take them out from under the seat when 
you get home and on the face of each 
there will be a bright and welcoming smile. 
“Greetings and salutations, brother!” is 
what he wants to say to you; though, like 
a dog, he can only wag his tail. It is too 
bad he cannot bark, for it would add much 
to his repertory. 

Handicapped as he is, he will manage to 
let you understand that he bears no malice, 
no matter what you have done. Even 
when skinned and frying in the pan, some- 
times he will give a last waggle in proud 
defiance of the worst that Fate can do— 
and this though you may have amputated 
his smile in connection with a frontispiece 
that is by no means of solid ivory. 
Always he is what the Germans call 
gemiitlich; always he has what the French 
call esprit; always he shows what the 
Anglo-Saxon calls sand. 

Here, then, we have the one palladium of 
our angling liberty —the one thing that has 
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Youll be surprised— 
and satisfied—when 
you find the real, rich, 
oats Zaste you want, in 


NATIONAL / 
ATS 


—you can taste the difference 


Our process is different— 
new —shows the progress 
achieved by study and work. 


We cure the grain our way— 
keep the goodness and the good 
taste. 


We roll the grain thin—flake 
it without caking it—spread the 
deliciousness all over and 
through it so your palate finds 
it instantly. 

That’s one of the many reasons why 


NATIONAL OATS is more easily 


digested than old fashioned oatmeal and 


why babies, boys, girls, grown-ups and 
old folks won’t have anything else after 
they've tried it. 


The package with the 
Ribbon and the Bow. 


NATIONAL OATS Co. . 
Address: ST. LOUIS 


Three Big Mills: 
East St.Louis Cedar Rapids 
Peoria 


< wou cant 

al make a silk purse 

om abogs earor 

you cant make a Linen_> 

Collar of Cotton. .«@~2»5 
There is only one Warranted Linen 
collar selling 2 for 25c. Why not test 
for yourself the wearing qualities of linen 


collars without paying any more than 
you have been? 


Barker Brand 
Warranted Linen Collars 
2 for 25c 


made of pure sun bleached Trish linen, 

hand made, reinforced button holes, cut 
your collar bills in half. 

> Just try a Barker Brand this 

times; most dealers have a 

style to suit you exactly. If 

not easily procured, we will 


send 8 prepaid on receipt of 
$1. Style book free, 


Wm. Barker Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 
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Planning the holiday gift with a Waltham 
The shopper delights in the beauty 


and design of the Waltham Watch Models. 


is a mutual pleasure. 


Jeweler 


The experienced 


jeweler knows the inward perfection of Waltham construction. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


For over three generations Waltham has stood for the highest ex- 
pression of the Watchmaker’s art. High grade Waltham movements — 
up to the Premier Maximus at $250, the watch de luxe of the world — 
are invariably named, and offer models of exquisite design and work- 
manship, combined with timekeeping qualities of unrivalled accuracy. 
Riverside, for instance, guarantees a consistent high grade watch in 


all popular sizes, men’s or women’s. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


Ask your Jeweler. 


=) Handsome booklet describing various Waltham move- mn 
ments and full of valuable watch lore, free on request. 


“It’s Time You Owned a Waltham.’’ 


Waltham, Mass. 


The uniformity 

of the leads of any 
given grade, thequal- 
ity of performance 
and the sturdy com- 
mercial endurance of 
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PENCILS || 


prove that after all 
there is something in a 
name. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Send for Dixon's Penctl Guide—g 


Why Pay Extravagant Hotel Rates ? 
=0py\ THE CLENDENING ©3.%.325* 


#| Select, Home-like, Economical. Suites of 
| Parlor, Bedroom, Private Bath $1.50 daily and up. 
Write tor descriptive booklet G with map oi city. 
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SOLDSIK is the result of many years’ 
experience in Neckwear silk weaving. 

SOUDSIK is the ideal neckweax silk from 
every standpoint. It is pure silk to the 
last thread, substantial in weight, rich 
and lustrousin tone, and ties perfectly. 


Does not wrinkle or crumple or pull 
out of shape inthe wear. Ask for SOLDSILK 
and knowthat youaregetting pure silk. 


SOLIDSILK Rep and SOLDSIIK Barathea in 
50 plaincolors. Illustrated card free. 
Fancy effectsin latest combinations. 


Four-in-hands 50c and $1.00. Bat Ties 50c. 
Insist on the SOUDSIIK label 


LOUIS AUERBACH ~— 
842, 844 and 846 Broadway, New York City 
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HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


Send us 25 cents for three numbers of AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, full of practical suggestions, formu- 
las and directions for making better pictures. Monthly 
prizes. Prints criticized. Questions answered. $1.50a 
year. 


American Photography, 510 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mags. 
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not been investigated, politically, socially 
or piscatorially. This, perhaps, is because 
he has so little to conceal — perhaps because 
he operates in the open, in plain view of all 
men. Some careless man has called the dog 
man’s best friend. Not so. That title 
should go to the humble bullhead, unknown 
to song and story. He is a boon to the 
overworked hired man, who, after finishing 
the day’s chores about midnight, can hie 
himself to the nearest waterside and en- 
gage in the dissipation of catching bull- 
heads for the next day’s sustenance. Other 
fishes are notional, even declining to bite 
after dark; but the bullhead draws no 
line. He is organized to oblige and please 
the populace. Who can fail to love him? 

Where is the bullhead to be found? 
Where, indeed? Has any place ever been 
discovered by any of our great explorers 
where the bullhead has not been found— 
where he has not been discovered ready 
and waiting, like the Indians who greeted 
Columbus? He is in the old swimming 
hole—in the old millpond. If you go toa 
summer resort and walk out along the boat 
pier you will see him lying alongside, gently 
wagging his tail in greeting and waiting for 
you to drop him anything that you do not 
happen to need yourself. Amid the wreck 
of matter and the crash of worlds he sur- 
vives, our one resource that even Mr. 
Pinchot admits is not needful of conserving. 

We mourn our passenger pigeons, our 
buffaloes, our great auks, which erstwhile 
were wont to sing their merry roundelay 
at our bedroom window of a gentle morn 
in May. Whither have they gone? We 
ask—nay, demand; but we have no an- 
swer. Not so with the bullhead. He is 
with us still; and he intends to remain, let 
Wall Street do its worst, and let our rapa- 
cious corporations extend themselves to 
their utmost in covetousness and greed! 
Stained a little, millions of him have been 
sold for salmon; yet other unstained mil- 
lions of him have been sold on Mott Street, 
in New York; and other millions still go to 
make weekly holidays on Friday in young 
ladies’ seminaries. Yet, when you go back 
to the place whence all these millions came, 
other millions await the catching. He is 
the only feature of our wild life in America 
that has served notice that it does not pro- 
pose to be extinct. He is the best proof 
that the resources of our country are not 
going to be exhausted. 


A Democrat of the Deep 


Blessed are the meek and the pure in 
heart. The great virtue of the bullhead is 
that of simplicity and meekness. He puts 
on no frills whatever. You never hear him 
boast of his productivity, his longevity, his 
avoirdupois, or anything else. He never 
refers to his family tree. He never casually 
asks his clerk to look up and see how many 
shares of this or that stock he has while you 
are listening. He never tells you how far 
he could jump when he was young, or 
mentions his earlier deeds in peace or war, 
in love, intrigue or finance. He makes no 
long talk in prayer-meeting and boasts not 
of his humility. The longer you associate 
with him the more you feel he is such a 
comfort in this hectic age! His simplicity 
and sincerity shine like good deeds in a 
naughty world. He knows no artifice, and 
egotism abides not in him. He conquers, 
but does so by yielding, and is the one 
master of piscatorial calisthenics as you 
may learn when you try to separate him 
from anything he fancies. 

In his class, a well-trained bullhead can 
whip anything that offers, though when 
out of training he rarely goes over four 
pounds at his best—and can make one- 
pound ringside without difficulty. Once 
warmed up, he can prod a pickerel to the 
point of emitting shrieks of anguish, or 
cause tears to start from the eyes of the 
strongest four-pound bass. If casually 
swallowed by a muskellonge, as some- 


times happens, the bullhead makes no com- 


plaint, but bides his time. The coroner’s 
jury that later sits on the musky will find 
the bullhead still undisturbed. 

The bullhead, therefore. may be called 
the great commoner of the watery world— 
the democrat of the deep. Like the coun- 
try editor, he has come to stay. Perhaps 
you may sometime have seen, moving 
about in the sluggish water of some bayou 
or lagoon, a dark mass made up of small 
objects half the length of your finger to a 
total bulk as large as a half bushel, or per- 
haps a bushel and a half. This black mass 
was simply one bullhead family —some sev- 
eral in number, did you undertake to count 
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The plainest woman may weave al 
self an exquisite charm. She can | 
lovely flower, alluring with the eva 
grance of the lily, the rose, or the mode 
Even when gone she will hold “‘him 

: memory of this dreamily 
atmosphere. It is a ge 
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Not just a ‘perfume’ 
refined for that name. It 
the pure odor of thousands 
petals —nothing added. 

“| times more concentrated 
| nary perfumes—a drop is 


Send for a FREE SA 


and you'll be a friend foreve 
your name and address and de 
and we’ll send the sample. 
Rieger’s “ Flower Drops” 
dealers in perfume— $1.50 in DI 
Hi bottles. Odors: Lily of the Va 
Rose, Crabapple, Lilac. If y 
genuine Rieger’s, we'll send it 
receipt of price. Money back if 


PAUL RIEGER, 203 First St. 
New York 
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like to play— 
How many, many times 

you've heard fine piano playing 

and said to yourself, with a sigh, 


“If I could only play like that!” 
You can with an Apollo Player Piano. 


_ Theinstant you seat your- 
self at fhis instrument, you're a 
| ga. aie > . 
finished musician. You're playing 
‘the piano with a downward touch 
on the keys and bringing out all the 
_ expression the composer wrote into 
the piece. 
__ You'reaccenting the melody by 
aid of the Apollo’s SOLOTHEME 


Device. If someone wants to sing, this 
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I 
| self-same SOLOTHEME enables you to 
| omit the melody altogether, playing only 
the accompaniment. And you can play 
that accompaniment in any desired key, 
to suit the voice of the singer. 


And, whether you pedal fast 


jor slow, Tempo (or Time) on the 
Apollo is always correct—pedaling has 
no effect upon it. The Metronome Mo- 
{tor of the Apollo Player Piano will run 
through and rewind the longest music 
without pedaling. Realize what 
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| And, in spite of the exclusive 
features of the Apollo Player Piano— 


q 

in spite of its higher cost of manu- 
ifacture—it is priced to you at just as 
}ireasonable a figure as others ask for 
ordinary instruments! Melville Clark's 
patents are put in as good measure. 
They make the Apollo worth more, but do 
not make it cost you more. 

Just say to yourself, ‘‘I'll investigate.” 

et us know you feel that way and we'll 
send you two books that tell just what 
you've always wanted to know about 


| Player pianos. Send the coupon—write 
| —eall or telegraph. We'llsendthebooks., 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


422 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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them. They circulate en masse in that 
way so that nothing is apt to come along 
and swallow them individually. Thus they 
advance to health and happiness by virtue 
of vim, vigor and victory, as the large-type 
maxims say in the newspapers. 

Race suicide being unknown to him the 
bullhead has increased and multiplied in all 
the regions of the earth. It would not be 
surprising did Doctor Cook say that he 
caught him at the North Pole through the 
ice. Without doubt Colonel Roosevelt 
must have discovered the Bullhead Afri- 
canus during his late researches as a faunal 
naturalist, and—not to gratify a lust of 
slaughter, but because the naturalists of the 
party wanted a group—collected a series 
for later mounting at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. From Greenland’s coral strands 
to Afric’s icy mountains the bullhead per- 
meates, percolates and prevails—the main- 
stay of our piscatorial past, present and 
future. 


His Character and Color Scheme 


There are some slight variations in the. 


bodily contour and color scheme of the 
species in different regions. As our great 
naturalists have pointed out, the color of 
the more northerly portions of the body of 
the bullhead, whether Arcticus or Afri- 
canus, is of a somber, olivaceous hue. 
Underneath he may be fawn-colored, écru, 
ocherous, tan-colored, or even yellow, this 
blending through a gentle chiaroscuro with 
the darker body color, longitudinally and 
latitudinally speaking. It cannot be said 
that the bullhead is what is known as a 
fashionable dresser; and having chosen a 
fashion he hangs to it like Daniel Webster 
—buff waistcoat and all. The lizard shifts 
his colors to suit his surroundings. Even 
the brook trout may change from dark to 
light in twenty minutes when changed from 
dark water to clear. Not so the bullhead. 
Having struck out for himself a given line 
of life, he adheres thereto, and he always 
wears his old clothes. 

In personal appearance the bullhead is 
rather durable than graceful. His eyes do 
not bulge out so much as his abdomen. 
Still, though the eyes are small, as are so 
often those of any fighting creature, they 
are wide apart, one at each corner of his 
head, and just far enough behind his mouth 
to enable him to use the latter organ most 
effectively. Though his eyes are not lim- 
pid they are gentle—and, indeed, merry. 
His tail is rather square—something like 
that of a brook trout; but at that point 
the resemblance mostly ceases. 

While the salmon or trout requires a 
habitat of Apollinaris water, and whereas 
the bass insists on graveled bars in running 
streams, the bullhead will frequent or infest 
any sort of water thin enough to run down 
a steep hill. If the water will percolate it 
need not purl, because he is constructed for 
utility himself and not for decorative or 
landscape purposes. Thus he finds sur- 
roundings suited to his simple needs all 
the way from Maine to Kansas, and from 
Louisiana to Minnesota. Nay more, he 
may be found even in Canada; and of him 
it is to be said that he is the one commodity 
that even Senator La Follette or Senator 
Cummins would say ought to be admitted 
free of duty under Mr. Taft’s reciprocity 
bill. So long as we are permitted to ex- 
change barreled chucks, necks, shanks, 
plates and other packing-house products 
for an equal avoirdupois of skinned bull- 
heads, we are going to be all to the good. 
A pickled bullhead now and then is relished 
by the best of men. 


United Games Concern 


ANNOUNCEMENT. A new and absorbing 
pack of cards has been perfected and is now 
ready for your use. 
It lends itself to solitaire, two, three, four or 
five handed games of “I Win—You Lose,” 
the most fascinating of all card games, 
“As easy to learn as Euchre, yet profound as 
x Whist. Flexible enough to entertain children, 
S4( yet experience and study of older heads make it 
s e most complex and absorbing card game,” 
“J Win—You Lose” is not to be simply a * fad, 
but as standard as the old style playing card. For 
this reason it has been made up with the same 
regard for quality and appearance as the highest 
grade playing cards. : 
Makes an ideal Xmas Gift—one which 
will remind the recipient of your 
thought each long Winter evening when 
the cards are used, 
The fact that this is put out ht us 
should be sufficient guaranty of quality— 
but money back if you say so, 


Mailed postpaid for 50c. 


UNITED GAMES CONCERN 
Main Office and Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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: Keep Your House Clean 
Without Work! 


T’S OVER! All the laborious sweeping —dusting—beating of 
carpets and rugs—moving of heavy furniture. All pees 
the futile back-breaking work that in winter especially 
cannot keep a house free from germ-laden dust. 
THE 
‘LE: E STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 
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The Only Way 


is the housewife’s emancipation 


Installed in the cellar with connecting pipe 
to each floor, it sucks out and swallows up 
every tiny grain of dust, drawing it down to 
the cellar where the dirt is caught in an air- 
tight receptacle and the dusty, germ-laden 


i NY air passes outdoors, 
= | | No dust remains on your carpets, furni- 
2 7a ture and hangings. No dust is stirred up 


from one place to settle in another. No dusty 
air remains in your home. Your house is scru- 
pulously clean and always absolutely healthful—all 
this without dragging a machine from floor to floor 
and without a moment of tiring work. 

As a stationary system has solved your heating prob- 
lem, so you can look to the TUEC to solve your clean- 
ing problem. Easy to install in any building, old or new, 
large or small, public or private. 

Actual use in thousands of buildings proves the TUEC 
to be the system for any house. Why should you 
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waste money experimenting with other methods? jf ih 


Install the TUEC now. 

Write today for illustrated booklet and letters 
from enthusiastic owners of TUEC- 
equipped buildings in all parts of 
the country. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
24 Hurford St. Canton, Ohio 


TUEC Companies in most large cities. Some 
territory still open. Write for terms. 


Razor blade excellence will not, in itself, 
produce a clean, smooth, comfortable shave. 
The Young Safety Razor combines with 


blades of the highest quality,the correct shav- 
ing method. Its keen, substantial, expertly- 


ground blades meet the beard at an angle, 
just as the old-fashioned straight razor does 
in the hands of an expert. A touch turns the 
blade, producing the slanting stroke. 


perfect close- | 
nt collar, Sold _ 
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“The any-angle razor’ 


Pate 


The Young Safety Razor outfit includes 12 of these 
superior blades. New blades can be bought at 75 
cents adozen. The price of therazor,with 12 blades 
and handle for stropping, in a neat case, is only $2.50 
—a price as unusual as the razor. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Get this razor from your dealer, or from us if your 
dealer does not carryit. Try itfor3odays. Ifyou 
do not find it the best razor you ever used, return 
it and your money will be refunded. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That’s all we want to know 

Now, wewill not give youany grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 

ad. Nor do we claim to make you 

richina week. Butif you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, senda copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 


YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1709 Germantown Avenue 


The W.L, Evans School of Cartooning, 
3 ___ 313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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FACILI 


the final word 
in shaving 


Gillette “Pocket 
Edition” No. 500. 
Price, $5.00. 


HEN you speak of the “facility” of a safety shaving device, you cover 
practically every quality essential to a perfect shave. ; 


The “facility” of the GILLETTE signifies a total absence of trouble and annoyanes 
from the time you take the razor out of its case until you replace it after shaving} 


First, the GILLETTE is ready for shaving : 3 
always—NO STROPPING—NO HONING. : 


It is sumply constructed and simple to use. The 
double-edged blade enables you to shave in any 
direction with either hand. 


Then, again, the GILLETTE is adjustable. The flexible 
blade, an exclusive feature of the GILLETTE, can be curved 
to the desired adjustment, or distance 
from the safety guard. A simple turn 
of the*razor handle does it. 


The most wiry beard slips off easily and 
the razor glides safely. 


Go to your dealer's and look over the 
GILLETTE line. You will find a variety 
of patterns from $5.00 to $50.00. 


The Matchless GILLETTE blades we are 
now marketing are keener, harder, better 
than ever. On sale everywhere—6 blades 
(12 shaving edges) 50c, and 12 blades (24 
shaving edges) in nickel plated box, $1.00. 


ieee ie SALES COMPANY 
22 West Second Street, Boston, Mass. 


NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING Gillette Combinaliay 


Set, No. 00—Triple Silver 
Plated Razor, Soap and B i 
in Cases, 2 Blade Boxes, in Ve | 
Lined Morocco Case, Price $6.50. 
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four chances, you ask,”’ repeated Ousley, 
dhe added: ‘Tell me why.” 
His coolness was disconcerting. It irri- 
ed me and openly angered me as well. I 
d again the galling sense—not that I was 
nial, inferior, but that he held me as such. 
anyrate Ousley’s brusk, curt toneseemed 
w more than ordinarily demeaning. 
“I’ve said what I mean.” I retorted 
sply. ‘I wish merely to find out what 
ance I stand in the future. That’s plain, 
healt? 
There was another pause. Ousley’s eyes 
ypped down to his desk, while with an 
tstretched hand he played idly with a 
acil. My remark, or rather its tone 
marked sharpness, insubordination, he 
med to have overlooked. He seemed 
debate; then presently he gave me his 
swer. 
*T don’t know what your chances are.” 
‘You don’t know?”’ I repeated sharply. 
‘No,” said Ousley. ‘Your chances, as 
i call them, depend entirely on yourself.’ 
it was his tone, not so much the words 
mselves, that stung; the remark was 
2a slap in the face. I construed it as a 
ronmy ability. ‘“Sinceyousay so ——” 
legan, when Ousley cut me short. 
‘No, wait!” he said, or rather ordered. 
et’s be frank about this,’’ he observed 
rply. “You’ve asked me a question and 
e asked you another. Yours I’ve an- 
sred, but mine you evade; I ask it again 
y. Why, at this particular moment, 
st you know what your future chances 
? Isit because you're dissatisfied?” 
“here was no doubt of it. For eight years 
‘ad given Bloodgood & Ousley all my 
rt, all my most earnest loyalty and in- 
igence, and in return for it I was getting 
' thirty-five dollars a week. 
Jusley gave me a sudden, curious look. 
tr. Agnew, for thirty-five a week I can 
my pick of clerks; you know that!” 
slipped up here. My retort, an echo of 
1 0wn hurt self-conceit, gave Ousley the 
nee I think he must have been await- 
1 What I said was: ‘‘ Youcan get clerks, 
Ousley, but at the price you can’t get 
il, intelligent clerks.” 
hen he said what he had to say, a sur- 
ingadmission. ‘Loyalty be damned!’’ 
capped out; “that’s obligatory —you’re 
[to be loyal! And what of it? A clerk 
‘be as loyal as Matthew, Mark, Luke 
n John; that’s nothing! As for intelli- 
se, | don’t care whether a clerk has the 
rns of a Daniel Webster. What he’s got 
yiveisthe know. He’s got to know busi- 
Whether he ever learns it rests with 
elf. He’s got to live, eat, sleep with 
dusiness. It’s the only way he can get 
“know. Even then a lot of you clerks 
r get it—the loyal, intelligent kind, I 
: i ‘said Ousley, and snapped his jaws 
Ca 


was a long speech for him. Why he 
¢ Such pains on my account I was at 
lis to understand. However, I hadn’t 
to Ousley to argue why and where- 
t What I was after was to learn exactly 
he I stood. 

Then, as for myself, Mr. Ousley, you 


‘amswered my question before I’d 
asked it. ; 
{I hadn’t thought it was in you you 
dn’t be here. Much less would you be 
3 thirty-five a week.” 
he speech was a compliment it cer- 
ily Was not a gracious one. Again irri- 
Mn got the better of me. ‘“That’s all 
at Ireturned; “but I’d like to know 
fitely what chance I have.” 
A‘lint of fire sprang into Ousley’s eyes; 
“now that my insistence had roused 
» Little I cared though! Ashe, how- 
“icontrolled himself, again sat silently 
4)1g with his pencil, I took advantage of 
: en to express myself to my employer 
ULly, 


“d like to know, Mr. Ousley, whether 
n be always a clerk paid by the week, 


wa!” said Ousley. “So that’s it, is 

_\+ne words popped forth asif surprised 

4 by some sudden, illuminating 

yetion. Yes—but had I said anything 
ty it? A good deal astonished, I 
* at Ousley who again played with 

neil, smiling covertly. 

ell?” I retorted. 

oked up at me. ‘You want 

y, don’t you—another raise?”’ 
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_ KEEPING UP APPEARANCES 


(Continued from Page s) 


I did, yes; though this was only a part of 
what I wanted. 

“Let me ask you another question,” said 
Ousley quietly. 

“ee Yes ” 


“Now don’t get angry—business is 
business, and this is merely a business 
proposition. Are you in debt?” asked 
Ousiey as blandly, as lightly, as he might 
have asked me whether I took cream and 
sugar in my tea. 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

“T begged you not to be angry,” Ousley 
answered. ‘Are you living beyond your 
means?” 

“T am not, Mr. Ousley!’”’ I retorted 
sharply. 

“Thanks, that’s what I wished to know. 
- - _- Now would you mind saying,” he 
inquired, ‘‘ whether you find it difficult to 
live on what you make?”’ 

Raging inwardly, I controlled myself far 
enough to retort curtly: “‘What’s that got 
to do with it?” 

“Eiverything,” said Ousley bluntly. “A 
clerk who’s in money difficulties is of little 
use to his employers.” 

Such being the brutal truth, I gave him 
his answer. ‘If you’ve ever lived on 
thirty-five dollars a week you’ll know what 
it means, I imagine.” 

Ousley smiled as if reminiscently. ‘Yes; 
but you’re not in debt; and you and your 
wife are able to make both ends meet, aren’t 
you?” 

It was so of course. I say nothing of 
the struggle it had cost us. There are 
countless families, no doubt, who would 
regard the pay I then drew as affluence. 
On the amount, or less, many men, I dare 
say, are able not only to rear families but 
also to lay by a little in the bank. I, how- 
ever, was not of that frugal class. Through 
tradition and otherwise I held myself as of 
a higher stratum in life. ‘Don’t slump,” 
my wife had said. It was sound counsel. 
At the same time, let me say frankly, she 
had never urged me to make a show. All 
she intended was that I should hold to a 
certain standard of living, that we should 
keep ourselves from sliding backward until 
the time came that I had my feet firmly 
planted and could think of going ahead. 
But the admission of this! It was only a 
raw, money-grubbing cad like Ousley, I 
thought, that would vulgarly try to worm 
it out of me. What business was it of his 
anyway? 

I see now it was more his business than I 
at the time suspected. ‘‘No, Mr. Agnew, 
you don’t need money. If you did you’d 
have sung a different tune. I know you 
clerks. The kind that get into debt don’t 
clap a pistol to the employer’s head, growl- 
ing, ‘Stand and deliver!’—not much! 
They whine and wheedle. I know exactly 
what’s your trouble.” 

“‘Indeed!”’ I remarked. 

Once more Ousley overlooked the rancor, 
the marked dislike and defiance in my tone. 
“Do you want to know,’ he inquired 
quietly, ‘‘exactly what’s the matter with 
you? Mind me now, I have no wish to say 
it unless you say so, but—but Well,” 
snapped Ousley abruptly, uncomfortably— 
it was a good deal to my astonishment 
besides—‘‘well, I was once aclerk. . . . 
And when I was, too,’’ he added roughly 
and emphatically, “I suffered from your 
same disease.”’ 

Disease? What disease? As I continued 
to stare Ousley took my silence as permis- 
sion to say his say. 

“Tt’s not swelled head, it’s worse!” 
Then, giving me no chance to interrupt, he 
put his finger, so to speak, right upon the 
center of the raw, festering sore that I 
thought I had concealed. G 

“The trouble with you,” said Ousley, 
“is just this—Agnew, you’re ashamed of 
your job!” ‘ 

It was so. I could not deny it. I was 
sore at myself, at my place, at the firm, the 
office, everything —all for this one and only 
reason. Even the doubts of my future 
chances had been secondary. ‘True, 
Driggs’ subservient drudgery had stirred 
me to ponder where I was heading; but 
had my place pleased me—had I been con- 
vinced, content that it was dignified—no 
such doubt would ever have entered my 
head. Or again, had I by chance been sat- 
isfied, my reflections on Driggs must have 
ended only in spurring me to greater effort. 
But no! for months now I’d looked down 
upon my place. I’d debated only whether 


No hill 
too steep. 

No sand 

too deep. 
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Size, and power, and 
ease of riding. 


Size, and power, 
and ease of riding. 


Size, and power, and 
ease of riding. 


Three factors absolutely vital to your bodily com- 
fort—absolutely essential to the unwavering, 
unfailing efficiency of your car. 


Three sign-posts pointing the way to the extraor- 
dinary value of the new Jacksons. 


Size, and power, and ease of riding. 


Incorporated in the 1912 Jackson models moregen- 
erously than inany other cars of middle prices. 


What size; what power; what ease of riding; 
what prices? 


Full 50 horsepower in the Jackson Model “52,” at 
$1800, and wheel-base of 124 inches— more 
powerful and longer than any other $1800 car 
ever has been or is to-day— with the luxuri- 
ous riding ease of an extreme wheel-base 
enhanced by 36-inch wheels and four full 
elliptic springs. Demountable rims included. 


Model ‘*42”’ (illustrated), at $1500, holds the 
same relative advantage over other cars of the 
same price, with its +0 horsepower, wheel-base 
of 118 inches, 34 x 4 inch tires and full ellip- 
tic springs—a value made more pronounced 
by the inclusion of top, windshield, etc. 


In Model ‘£32,’ $1100 commands more than ever 
before—30 horsepower, | 10-inch wheel-base, 
32-inch wheels and full elliptic springs. 


Size, and power, and ease of riding, and price—the 
four things which are going to govern your 
choice of a car; the four things which define 
value. 


If you can find any other cars, at these prices, hav- 
ing the size, and power, and ease of riding of 
these new Jacksons, we relinquish our claim 
on your consideration—save to suggest that 
you demand also a reputation and experience 
equivalent to the Jackson reputation and 
automobile manufacturing experience of ten 
years’ standing. 


Jackson Automobile Co.,1020 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 
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The Railroad 
Timekeeper 
of America 


Engineer 
O. P, Keller, 
of the 
“Pennsylvania 
Special’ 
Jor many years a 
Hamilton owner, 
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4] This is the Hamilton 12- 
size thin model. Pronounced 


by jewelers everywhere the 
most phenomenally accurate 
12-size watch made. 


Ask Your Jeweler (or Any Railroad Man) 
What He Knows About 
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WATCH 


Over one-half, (almost 
56%) of the Engineers, 
Firemen, Conductors and 
Trainmen on American 
Railroads where Watch 
Inspection is maintained 
carry Hamilton watches. 


The Hamilton 12-size 
shown here is the thinnest 12- 
size 19 or 23 jewel watch made 
in America. 


Hamilton watches are made 
in all standard watch sizes. 
Prices of watches complete, in 
case and mahogany box, vary 
from $38.50 to $125.00. 


Your jeweler can supply a 
Hamilton Movement to fit your 
present watch case if you desire. 


Write for Book 
“The Timekeeper” 


a handsome book in which 
we have told the story of the 
Hamilton Watch, and illus- ° 
trated and described the vari- 
ous movements. Sent gladly 
to any one desirous of purchas- 
ing an accurate watch. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO. 


Dept. J 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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An Opening for a 
Retail Store 


If you think of start- 
ing a store I can help 
you. My business is 
finding locations where 
new retail stores are 
needed. I know about 
towns, industries, rooms, 
rents, etc., in every part 
of the U.S. On my list 
are many places where a 
new store can start with 
small capital and pay a profit from the begin- 
ning. No charge for information, including free a 
200 page book telling how to run a retail store. 


Edw. B. Moon, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


5-10 - 25% STOF 


A wial of just one 
week of the 
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finest Tooth 

Brushesmade. 

Pure Rubber. 

Clean, healthy, 

pleasing, delightful to 

use. Order one to-day, 45c. 

You'll like it. If your druggist 
won't supply, send us the money. 


Bowers Rubber Works, San Francisco 


XMAS NOVELTIES FOR 10 
Post Cards, Tags, Labels, Seals & Stamps Cc 
An assortment that is really worth 25c, Sixty-five separate 
pieces, consisting of 3 Embossed Post Cards; 4 
Nm, Xmas Tags; 2Gummed Xmas Labels; 24 Gummed 
Xmas Post Stamps; and 32 Gummed Xmas Seals— 
all printed in colors and gold in many handsome 
designs. Everybody wants one or more of these 
packages, for they can use the Seals in wrapping 
=f Xmas presents; Labels and Tags for addressing 
fa packages, and Post Cardstosend Xinas Greetings or 
Pal === or notifying friends that a present ison the way. 3 
a packs for 25c, 7 for 50c, 15 for $1.00. Agents Wanted. 
ELLIS ART CO., Dept. 611, 538 Lawndale Ave,, CHICAGO 


fer Gasoline Engine 


, ON'T be misled— || 

: It will pay you to | 

look for this label 

, and get the gen- 

— uine Porosknit | 
\. Summer Un- |} 

> derwear. 

, Sold 


Everywhere 


50c 


a Garment 
Union Suits, $1.00 
Boys’ Unions, 50c 
Boys’ Two-piece, 25c each 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


seis rise See ses 
Every Garment 


Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 3 h Ab: 

ep: solute 
Free Trial. If you keep it send only $7.50. r 
as to dealers. Only engine with a Chilled $7 50 
Cylinder, the marvelous improvement in < 
to Use Power.'’ Just send your name and address and get 
books and all particulars free on this amazing offer. 


tupendous offer on Schmidt’s Chilled 
Take long time on the balance. Price same 
gasoline engines. Five years’ guarantee. Free book, "'How 
Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept. 2358, Davenport, lowa 
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the job I was ashamed of was worth stick- 


ing at, if at the end I was to become 


nothing better than a Driggs. 

Nor was it without a reason. I felt 
keenly I had cause to be ashamed. Whether 
it was a good cause I leave to your own 
conclusions. 

Hark now! By chance have you ever 
thumbed the pages of a college graduate 
directory? I dare say there are more in- 
spired writings, though I recall none—that 
is, unless it might be the Apocrypha, or its 
mate, the Congressional Directory. Any- 
way, in the class-book that came to me 
yearly each individual appeared as his own 
historian, so that not infrequently the read- 
ing matter was far more entertaining than 
perhaps even the biographers themselves 
suspected. 

The book was of a piece with all its kind. 
In it, on one hand, bombast boomed and 
blustered; on the other, there was a like 
egotism cloaked in self-conscious modesty, 
blushing, as shrinking as a violet. None 
seemed to have failed. All were rising in 
the world. Each with his wagon hitched 
to a star appeared to have been towed sky- 
high. Of course there was here and there 
an entry in which the writer struck the 
note of rugged, robust simplicity, but as a 
rule these that played Boswell to their own 
Johnson spared little in dressing up their 
hero. Taking it in all, the book from cover 
to cover was a veritable flower-bed, a bit 
of life’s garden bright with thriving, vigor- 
ous blossoms—paper blossoms, let me say. 

I append one or two of the best examples. 


“Abbott, A. B., 98. After graduation, 
decided to look over the field carefully 
before embarking on a career. Finally 
concluded that the law offered the most 
excellent opportunities, so out of many 
offers at length accepted position of trust 
with Hamilton, Hamilton, Morgan & Hill, 
corporation law. Recently was nominated 
for office on the judiciary ticket. Un- 
married. Address, Terre Haute, Ind.” 


I knew Abbott. He roomed across the 
entry from me. He had crisply curling 
hair and the back of his head was shaped 
exactly like the end of an egg—the pointed 
end. As for his biography, had he been 
rubber he might have stretched himself to 
fit it. Boiled down to the facts, his position 
of trust consisted in looking up references, 
serving processes and taking care of the 
stamp drawer. ‘The nomination on the 
judiciary ticket was that for justice of 
the peace—something like it anyway. He 
was defeated at the polls by a shocking 
majority. 

Across on the next page appears the 
opposite of Abbott’s brass trumpeting. 


‘Ainsworth, H. N., ’98. Address 
Lippett & Ainsworth, Providence, R. I.’ 


Just that, nothing more! It was like 
Ainsworth. He was center rush on the 
’*Varsity eleven of which I was captain and 
quarterback. Every one liked Ainsworth. 
He was a big, grave chap who had worked 
his way through college by waiting on 
table at a students’ eating elub. Ordi- 
narily he was about as loquacious as a 
cigar-store Indian. ‘‘What are you going 
to be, Ainsworth?” I asked him the day we 
left college. ‘‘Me? Why, rich,” answered 
Ainsworth. “I know that,” I laughed; 
“but what are you going to do?” “Work 
like hell,’”’ answered Ainsworth solemnly. 

He had been as good as his word. Be- 
hind that rescript—‘‘Address Lippett & 
Ainsworth, Providence, R. I.’’—stood the 
fact, unmentioned by him, that he was the 
firm’s junior partner, that already he had 
piled up half a million. 

And there, too, in the A’s stood another 
entry. 


“ Agnew, James, ’98. With Bloodgood & 
Ousley, coal operators.” 


I suppress the address. Aside from this, 
though, my given biography stands com- 
plete. No doubt in its lack of telling any- 
thing it displays an egotism of a patch with 
that of the egg-headed Abbott. I, too, lied 
by inference; for to confess myself nothing 
but a hireling was beyond me. 

Do not think we were all Abbotts and 
Agnews. More than one Ainsworth ap- 
peared among those pages. I, who could 
read between the lines, knew well enough 
that many were succeeding. The book, 
this catalog, was to me*’more than a mere 
directory of names. It was a mirror up to 
which I held myself. I saw in it my own 


image, that and the figures of many others. 
They were getting on, I was not, or so at 
| all events I thought. Nor was it alone in 


‘ure. 


ie 
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the catalog that I read my apparent 
I, in fact, saw it thrown back 
like a reflection, out of the prospe 
many other friends.. These were the 
ciates of my boyhood, friends of the 
when I and my family had been rich, * 
had money still; I hadn’t. To b 
none happened to have made it h 
theirs was inherited wealth; but ha 
behind them they had forged up 
world high above my head. 
Let me add now one last biograp’ 


“Oglebay, Francis, ’98. Bank 
Broker, N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Oglebay & Prentiss, Broad Street, N: 
York.” 


Oglebay plays a top-line part in the st 
ging of my career. He was my roomma 
at college, to begin with. No man 
class was more popular. He was n 
of the eleven, a member of the pron 
mittee, and had his choice of both 
and senior societies. Even the g 
mired Oglebay; to use the colleg 
““Oglebay could have anything he wa 
What is more, he got it. In fact, 
himself saw to it that he did. 

“Mr. Agnew,” said Ousley—he st 
his eyes on me as if to search me f! 
and through—‘‘Mr. Agnew, you’ 
only ashamed of your job but if 
aauetakcn you’re ashamed of your 
well.” 

Again he had hit the nail on the 
was so. Not only my job but m 
besides I felt had in a way de 
Men that I knew—my collegema 
others, friends of the time when I 
family had been wealthy—these 
had gone into other occupations. 
Street had the choice—that is, the b 
and brokerage business. Par ex 
was considered the gentleman’s 
though, of course, others looked 
ably on the law, medicine, and so 
so forth. Besides, there was the 
iron trade; in this business com 
from which I sprang it had long 
akme, the real kudos, in our aris' 
money-getters. However, while 
our young sprigs would have noth 
future of pigs and billets, now they 
as kindly on one of stocks and bon 

Indeed, Wall Street is a gent 
occupation. To get into it—that is 
mean to shuffle and deal—undou 
requires money. 

I had no wealth to become a W 
gentleman. Hobson’s choice 
me take the first job offered. As 
being a gentleman’s occupation ’ 

“Well?” said I to Ousley, smil 
covertly. 4 

I saw his lips jerk themselves 

“T’d better be plain with you, 
Tf I’m not mistaken you demand ne 
more pay but more authority. Is 

“FAixactly, Mr. Ousley.” a 

“Tn other words, a higher pla 
round?” a 

““Yes,’”’ I answered. 7 

Ousley for a moment intently r 
me; then he smiled. eS 

“JT admire your spunk, Ag 
clerk has ever talked to me as 
you have. Asa matter of fact, I’ve 
admired your directness, and if th 
one man in the office I wished to 
along it has always been you.” 

He smiled again; in return I st 
him. I began to see that O 
coming round. Moreover, it wi 
time I’d ever known him to sh 
friendliness. 

Ousley suddenly arose. ‘‘ Yo 
offer of another place, haven’t 

My own smile suddenly faded. 
nothing about any other place. _ 

“Or tell me,’ said Ousley; 
chance have you made up with 
Jessup?”’ 

My Uncle Jessup! Since the 
father’s funeral I hadn’t even so 
had a word with my father’s r 
brother. But what did Ousley 
him? By the same token, what 
it of his to ask me such a quest 

“What do you mean?” I 
roughly. : 

“Nothing, nothing,” Ousley al 
crisply. ‘‘I merely wondere 
some windfall had not made ¥ 
temptuous of your work. . 
there, there!”’ he said abruptly; ~ 
to say anything further on that sec 
dislike your work, and that’s 
it. Now about this raise of yours 

He broke off there: Again I sa’ 
bated, or rather that he seemed t¢ 
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“There Won’t Be Any 
Left for You” 
ENOX CHOCOLATES 


are simply irresistible. 

The creamy, melting 
goodness of the rich*brown 
outer coating—the different and 
delightful flavors found inside— 
all combine to make a confection 
so very tempting that it’s wholly 
natural to want them all yourself. 


An old proverb says ‘‘the proof of 


the pudding is the eating,’’ and this is 
also true of 


) EHOXFocolates 


_ We might call these splendid confec- 
tions ‘delicious, luscious, melting’’— 
and yet not disclose their peculiar and 
distinctive quality of goodness which 
comes entirely from purity of materials, 
_ There’s not an ordinary confection 
in a box of Lenox Chocolates—each 
piece is a new surprise—a morsel of 
fresh sweetness that leaves you wishing. 


“Our Necco Seal guarantees quality.** 
For the benefit of many who inguire 
fet us state that our trademark name 
“Necco” is a combination of the first 
letters of our firm name with the corm- 
mon abbreviation of *Company"'—Co, 


New England Confectionery Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Se: 


Bigs BE ry 
THE SECRET OF 
# CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


how to do it in comfort and 
leisure, where to find the 
happiest gifts and best 
novelties, how to avoid 
weariness and irritation 
of the Xmas rush, how 
to make your holiday 
purse seem longer 
than ever before 
—all this is ex- 
plained in our 
Free Year-Book 
-_ of over 10,000 gifts in gold, 
py ilver, leather and brass, for every conceiv- 
§ ble occasion and person. IVriteforit Today. 
)ANIEL LOW & CO., 201 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


So 
wah 


_ ‘amnfacturers? prices. We give 
swantee of satisfaction and save 
7033 1-39. We have 25,000 satis- 
ohp =a The well-known sno 
Mel Rug, 6 x 9 feet, reversible, 5; 
ish, $3.75. Our Brusselo eet 
Rug, 6x9 ft., the greatest value 
known, $1.85. Splendid grade 
Brussels Rug, 9x 12 ft., $11. 
Famous Invincible Velvets,9 x12 
ft., $16. Standard Axminsters, 
9x 12 ft., $18.50. Fine quality 
Lace Curtains, 45c per pair and 
up. Tapestry Curtains, Wilton 
Rugs, Linoleums at mill prices. 
Write today for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors, 
UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 

2450-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 


voo) 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
NO LITTER. NO ODORS. 


¢ foot; closes itself. Clean and sanitary, 
m factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
son, Mfr.,45 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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Then, with his eyes on the carpet, he pulled 
out a cigar and deliberately bit its end. 

“Well?” I inquired, as brusk as himself. 
“Do I get it?” 

Another pause followed. After it Ousley 
looked up, his lips tightly clenched upon 
his cigar. With a face devoid of all expres- 
sion he slowly and deliberately shook his 
head. 

“No,” said Ousley, and calmly struck a 

match. 
_ I could have knocked him down. I felt, 
indeed, as if I had been played with as a cat 
trifles with a mouse before the coup de 
grace. 

“No, indeed,” he added, and puffed out 
a cloud of smoke. 

“Is that flat?” I asked, 
controlling my voice. 

_“Flat as a pie-plate!”’ snapped Ousley, 
his manner again brisk and brusk. ‘So 
long as you’re ashamed of your job, Agnew, 
you'll get nothing out of me. If in the 
future though 3s 

_I cared nothing about any future possi- 
bilities he might have to suggest; with a 
word I cut him short. 

““Good night!” I said. 

He answered me quite pleasantly. 
“Good night, Agnew. I won’t make it 
goodby, for I hope you’ll take time to 
reflect.” 

“Thanks, but I’ve already reflected!” 
I announced. 

His lips again snapped together like the 
jaws of a trap. ‘‘Then goodby!”’ he re- 
torted curtly, and turned his back on me. 

As I closed the door behind me he had 
returned already to the task of signing his 
letters. 


somehow 


Only a few belated guests remained at 
the garden party when I at length arrived 
there. The servants, in fact, were begin- 
ning to take in the chairs and tables seat- 
tered about on the grass and here and there 
among the shrubbery. However, I felt I’d 
missed little. Tea and toast, cakes with 
pink icing, a wishy-washy punch and ali 
that sort of trash are hardly the stuff to 
cosset a man who felt as weak in the knees 
as I did. What is more, I was in no state 
of mind to gabble hilariously in a key with 
the hilarious gabble that one hears at such 
affairs. Chatter socially—sociably? I 
should say not! The thing I wanted most 
was solitude—some nice, quiet place where 
I could sit with the shades drawn and 
reflectively nibble my fingers. 

For I was out of a job. The place I’d 
despised was no longer mine even to despise. 
As little as I’d liked it, though, the fact 
that I’dlost it seemed somehow to augment, 
to magnify, its advantages. Few men re- 
sign any sort of a place without some sense 
of emotion. It would be folly for me to say 
now I lacked a feeling of regret. I was even 
conscious of a little twinge of fear, of 
trepidation. It was the clerk in me having 
its last fling at my clerkishness! 

They were removing the tea-table now. 
Jennie had arisen, and she in her modest 
gown stood among a group of women whose 
costumes, in contrast, as I had foreseen, 
seemed almost gorgeous. However, there 
was one other woman as modestly, as 
simply, attired as my Jennie. My eye 
darkened as it fell upon her. It was Mrs. 
Ousley—his wife—and she had her hand 
on Jennie’s. 

I am striving now to rush this, the first 
act, to its curtain. Mrs. Ousley, however, 
I cannot overlook. She was a tall, thin 
woman with a nervous, agitated manner, 
the direct opposite of her husband. In his 
presence, moreover, she seemed impelled 
to chatter endlessly. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that as the Ousleys rose in life the 
wife’smanner changed. Shetalked less, ap- 
peared to havemore poise, repose, and would 
have passed anywhere as a woman whose 
well-bred bearing was inborn. Ousley’s 
hand I saw in this. It was another instance 
of the fact that marriage rarely means 
spontaneousteamwork from the beginning. 
Either the man makes the woman, or the 
woman makes the man. Self-made himself, 
Ousley ultimately made his wife. Even at 
this early stage of their career he had seen 
to it that she was not overdressed like one 
or two of those about her. 

I cared little for Mrs. Ousley.. In the 
way I’d looked down on him I looked down 
on his wife. She seemed to me a dowd, 
gawkishly simple, ignorant of the best ways 
to use her husband’s money. I would have 
avoided her now had I been able. Jennie, 
howeyer, had seen me, and, besides, there 
stood laughing and chatting with these 
women the one man I wished to see. 
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A Myriad Cells 


Bounded by Toasted Walls 


These curious foods—Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice—have these peculiar qualities. 
Each grain, by a steam explosion, is puffed 


to eight times normal size. Made four times 
as porous as bread. 


Within each grain are a myriad cells, each 


surrounded by toasted walls as thin as fairy wa- 
fers. These walls are crisped by a fearful heat, 
yet they melt in the mouth like snowflakes. The 
millions of food particles instantly dissolve, 
because they are blasted to pieces. Digestion 
begins before the grains reach the stomach. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


The taste of the grains is like toasted nuts, 
made porous and crisp and digestible. They 
are used like nuts in a dozen ways, including 
candy making. 

These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. 
No other process applies so much heat to a 


cereal. No other method makes grain so 
digestible. 

And never before were wheat and rice 
made nearly so enticing.. The people who 
like them better than anything else now eat 
20,000,000 dishes monthly. 


Ways to Serve 


The morning way is with sugar and cream, 
or mixed with fruit. Try them with sliced 
bananas. 

The evening way is in a bowl of milk. 
The grains are crisper than crackers—more 
porous than bread. And they are whole-grain 

~ foods. 

"They are served in soup for dinner; 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


Chefs 


Extreme 


West 


use them ‘to garnish ice cream. Children at 
play like to eat the grains dry, salted like 
peanuts. 

There are twenty ways to serve nutlike 
grains, as crisp and as porous as Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. And every way is 
enjoyable. 

Your grocer is always supplied. 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


Have a Merchant Tailor | 


Make Your Next Suit _ 


There’s an immense satis- . 
factionin wearinga merchant-tailored “& 
suit. You get the perfect fit that is possible 


tailored men. 


of every yard. 


Shackamaxon Mills 


only when a fabric is fitted to you in the making— ‘ 
and by choosing Shackamaxon Guaranteed Fabrics, you 
get patterns that are absolutely exclusive. 


Shackamaxon fabrics are today the favorite cloths among merchant- 
‘They are not found in ready-made suits. 
finest grades of pure Australian and domestic wool, they combine 
wonderful softness, great beauty and long wear. 

‘The new cheviots and finished and unfinished worsteds for fall and 
winter may now be seen at most any good tailor’s. 


W oven of the 


Ask to see them. 


Always look for the name “Shackamaxon” stamped on the back 
If you don’t find it, the fabric isn’t Shackamaxon. 


Write us for the new Skackamaxon fall style book and correct dress chart; also the 
name of a tailor near you handling Skackamaxon fabrics. 


J R KEIM & CO 


Philadelphia 
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In the Bell 


Membership in the telephone 
democracy of the Bell System 
means equal opportunity for 
every man, no matter who he 
is or where he is. 


Each member of this Bell 
democracy has the same chance 
of communication, limited only 
by the distance the voice can 
be carried. 


However remote, whether in 
the adobe house on the Rio 
Grande, on the Montana sheep 
ranch or in the isolated New 
England farm house, the Bell 
telephone is an open doorway 
to the Universal Bell System. 


THE SATURDAY 


Democracy 


From each Bell outpost run 
lines that connect it with the 


central 
center of the local system. 


office —that nerve 


Long distance and toll lines 


connect these nerve centers and 


furnish 
phone talk throughout the land. 


clear tracks for tele- 


12,000,000 miles of wire are 
the highways over which 
20,000,000 telephone talks are 


carried daily. 


The Bell System binds to- 
gether the social and business 


activities ofa people in a 


shoulder-to-shoulder march of 


progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Serv 


OOK for this label —if 
you want the warmest, 
pleasantest, most perfect- 
fitting winter underwear. 


VWELLASTic 


Ribbed Fleece Underwear 


7 VELLASTIC is made of a soft, 
elastic-ribbed fabric with a silky 
inner-fleece. The fleece won’t 
wash away or mat. 


It is warmer than many of the heavy bulky 
underwears. And no underwear is more 
finely finished or more perfectly propor- 
tioned in sizes. 


~ For Men, Women and Children 


At your dealer’s. Made in separate and 
union garments at 50c and up, VELLASTIC 
is one of the Bodygard Underwears. Look 
for the Bodygard Shield. Itis your 
safeguard. 


Write for Bodygard Book No. 85, 


, UTICA KNITTING CO. 
Utica New York 


Makers of Bodygard Under- 
wear, including Lambsdown, 
Twolayr,Springtex, Airyknit, 


ice 


EVENING POST 


It was Oglebay, my roommate at college. 
I walked toward him with a quickened step. 
He was still chatting and laughing when I 
wet my lips and spoke. 

“You’re on, Oglebay!’’ I said tersely, 
meaningly, and with a toss of my head I 
snapped my jaws together as I’d seen 
Ousley snap his. 

“Eh, what?” 

For a moment Oglebay stared at me un- 
certainly. That he should fail to grasp my 
meaning struck on my sense like a little 
shock. It was as if some one had dashed 
cold water in my face. 

“Tast night, don’t you remember it?”’ 
I added meaningly. 

Then it dawned on him. ‘“Oh—well, 
all right,”’ he answered lightly; “‘I thought 
you’d come round.” 

That was all. A moment later he was 
again laughing, bantering, with the women 
that surrounded him. 

I dare say it was all pretty raw and 
abrupt. Jennie stared at us curiously; 
then, as the other women, too, had begun 
to stare, she quietly made a diversion. 

“Mr. Oglebay’s been telling us something 
of life in New York,” she laughed. ‘It 
seems very complicated.” 

Mrs. Ousley raised her chatter. 

““T’d be fussed to death,”’ she announced, - 
both her hands and face working together, 
nervously agitated. “Just imagine, some- 
times folks give big dinners every night 
in the week—at home too!” added Mrs. 
Ousley, gasping as if shocked. 

Here a hostess rarely entertained at 
home. Hers might be the biggest of the 
big houses that made up Millionaires’ Row, 
yet one rarely saw its inside. If she gavea 
dinner, a dance, a luncheon or what not, 
however grand or however simple, it was 
almost invariably given at her husband’s 
club. Home hospitality was too involved. 
If given at the club one had merely to 
sign a check. Even at this lawn party— 
a startling novelty, by-the-way—the club 
steward had taken charge. 

“‘And just imagine too!” eried Mrs. 
Ousley, now desperate. ‘‘They often bring 
home a perfect stranger to dine!” 

At this astounding revelation, not only 
Mrs. Ousley, but all the others, clucked 
and nodded impressively. Oneand all they 
were duly scandalized—that is, all but 
Jennie. 

“Oh, well,” laughed Jennie, ‘possibly 
I’d live through it—that is,’”’ she added 
still lightly, ‘‘that is, if I didn’t lose my 
head about the bills.” 

Oglebay was watching when she spoke. 
I saw him grin lightly at her words. Some 
one else spoke then and I touched Jennie 
on the elbow. At the look in my face she 
started. “Come away,’ I whispered to 
her quietly. 

“Jim!” she exclaimed. 

“Come, hurry!” I again whispered. 

: Out on the driveway I broke the news to 
er. 

““We must begin to pack tonight,” I said. 

“Pack!” gasped Jennie. 

“Yes,” I answered lightly; ‘I’ve thrown 
up my place with Bloodgood & Ousley. 
You and I are going to New York.” 

Jennie turned as white as a calla lily. 
“New York!” she echoed faintly. 

“New York it is, Jennie! Oglebay’s 
offered me a position as manager of his 
uptown office. . . . Now what’s the 
matter with you?”’’ I demanded sharply. 

She had one hand on her breast and her 
breath was coming fast. 

“Oh, but, Jim! Jim!” she faltered. 
“New York—why, I’m almost seared to 
death!”’ 

“Nonsense!’”” I retorted contemptu- 
ously; “I know exactly what you mean; 
it’s the bills. All right! then put this in 
your pipe and smoke it: Oglebay’s paying 
me five thousand dollars a year!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Elis Fears Confirmed 


Ae darky got a job as waiter 
at an Atlantic City hotel. The glare 


of the sun on the beach affected his eyes and | 


the manager of the hotel sent him to an 
oculist. 

The sufferer was leaving the specialist’s 
office after the first treatment when his eyes 
fell on a large and glittering machine. 

“‘Boss,”’ he asked, ‘‘whut is that?” 

“That,” said the oculist seriously, “is an 
ophthalmometer.”’ 

“Yes, suh,” said the darky—“that’s 
whut I thought it wuz frum the fust!”’ 
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“SWAN SAFETY 


FOUNTPENS. 


NEVER BLOT— 
NEVER LEAK— : 
ALWAYS WRITE— 


Because— 
The ‘‘Screwdown Cap’” seals 
the Gold pen into an ink-tight 
chamber which makes it im- 
possible for the pen to leak. 


Because— 
The ‘‘Gold Top Feed’’ keeps 
the pen point or nib wet 
with ink which insures 
instant writing. 


Because— 
The ‘‘Ladder Feed” 
controls the flow of ink, 
supplying the exact 
amount necessary, no 
more —no less. 


Because— : g 
The ‘‘74 Kt. Gold an 
Iridium pointed ae 
nib’’ is the best sce 
that can be made. can 


Excellence in Qual- 
ity of Material, 


combined with Ex- ; x 
pert Workmanship or in Pe 
has made the p -= 
“eS For Busines: 
wan ‘ 
Safety” 


the most per- 
fect pen pos- 
sible. 


Pen points or 
made in differ 
styles to suitall writ 
ers. If the nib 


a pen that suits the h 
exactly. : 


For gale by all stationers and j 
elers, or _ |) 
Write to us for illustrated list showin; 
different styles of pen. 


Price, $2.50 and 
MABIE, TODD & CO. 


(MAKERS) 
17 Maiden Lane 2098. St 
NEW YORK CHICA 
79-80 High 
PARIS LOND! 
BRUSSELS AND S' 


MANCHESTER 


Hang Your Pictures 
(weighing up to 100 lbs.) with 
Moore Push devices. Their 


tool-tempered steel points will 
not disfigure plaster walls. 


Moore Push-Pin: 


glass heads, steel points. Try them 
calendars, small pictures, etc. Push 
in; no hammering. Nos. 1 and 2, % doz. 
Moore Push-less Hangers (brassho 
steel points inclined downward) will suppo 
hall-racks, mirrors, etc. No moulding 
quired; no picture wire need show. 
put up. No. 25 (holds 20 dbs.) 34 doz. 
No. 28 (100 lbs.) 44 doz. 10c. 
Moore Push Thumbtacks, needle- 
firmly embedded in flat brass heads, usefi 
where, 3 sizes, Nos. 31, 32 and 33, 1 doz. 1 
stationery, hardware, photo stores or by mail. 
No.25 Send 2c stamp for samples. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1118 Sansom Street, Phi 


and LAST LON 
A Scientific 


Send $1.00 For Trial Ca 
Discount Sheet and 

to Dealer on Appl 
NATIONAL RUBB 
St. Louis, U.S. 


cEISER CRAVATS 


Grand Prize, St. Louis World’ s Fair 


‘nitted 4-in-Hands 
New Stitches and Colors— made of 
Bright Natural Silk 

~~ $1.50 to $3.50 


EISER BARATHEA 
all Bright Silk 

- in over 60 PLAIN COLORS 

ese silks are as nearly pure dye as practi- 


ale, so that they will not grow tender with time 
iree Qualities: $1.50, $1.00 and 50c. 


= . Insist upon thi 
‘ovelty Fancy Silk “Octagon 
_ Cravats 
$1.00 to $3.00 
|: z. r t 
‘or Sale by Most Fine 
Furnishers. 

te. 3 MAKER 


r JAMES R. KEISER, Inc. 
Ve 


Have No Retail Stores. aOR 


Business Continuous Since 1860 


VUG-JITE 
_ Fastener 
| Fastens Rugs and Carpets To The Floor 
ee securely. Simply perfect for “runners”— 
dsitively no slipping or curling. Rugs easily 
ed for puns: refastened just as easily. 

a box of 12, Ask your dealer. Or send 10e 
mple set eee The De Long 


ur, Hook & Hye Co. 
Philadelphia 


hre’s a Most Ideal Christmas Gift 


Very Decorative and Useful 
Ber se . -_.< 
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ndwould » 

ce to re- . Sime 4 R f 

‘Such a chest as this on hbase 

pias morn. - No gift so acceptable as a Southern 

cedar Chest. Highly ornamental and protects furs, clothing, 

fa against moths, mice, dustand damp. Sold DIRECT from our 

tyatfactory prices. Freight prepaid. 15 days’ FREE TRIAL. 

6 for catalog showing all chests, wardrobe couches and prices. 
MONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. E, Statesville, N.C. 


ALESMEN WANTE 


ellu- 


* We own and operate six acres of 
mm lactory space, Aevaied to the man- 
icture of Art Calendars, Specialties in 
and Leather, Metal Signs, etc. 

€ want men of experience to represent us 
usively who can furnish unimpeachable ref- 
and who are financially able and willing 
up the work on a commission basis. Our 
earn from $1500 to $10,000 per year, Give 
references and send photograph in first 
pplications treated in strict confidence. 
MERICAN ART WORKS, Coshocton, 0. 
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Will Panama Revive 
the Merchant Marime? 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


clear and right—ten million dollars yearly 


loss is a mere bagatelle compared to a ship 
subsidy of hundreds of millions a year! 


Another point is equally important: The 


Government could not collect ten million 
dollars a year on heavy, bulky commodities; 
for, under the minimum toll of a dollar a 
ton, bulky commodities cannot be shipped 
from coast to coast. The price at which 
they sell will not justify a freight rate to 
which one dollar has to be added for canal 
toll; and these commodities will not be 
shipped at all! 

“For instance, lumber will carry a rate 
through the canal of about seven dollars 
and a half a ton; but add a canal charge of 
a dollar and a half and you are going to in- 
crease the price to the buyer or diminish 
profits to the seller, so that the shipments 
will shrink. Manganese ores used in tre- 
mendous quantities by steel factories are a 
still better example. They will stand a 
freight rate of five dollars a ton; add a toll 
rate of a dollar and a half and you put them 
at a figure which neither buyer nor shipper 
can afford. Theysimply will not be shipped. 
The same of infusorial earths and granite 
and graphite and borax and salt, and other 
low-grade bulky commodities—they can- 
not stand even the lowest freight charge of 
the railroads; but, with free tolls through 
Panama, they would afford a good profit 
to a merchant marine! In return, the ves- 
sels enjoying free tolls could bind them- 
selves to be turned over to the Government, 
in case of war, at cost, less depreciation. On 
these terms the vessels could be built and 
manned in the United States in spite of the 
differences in cost and labor.’ 

“What do you think of the proposed flat 
rate of a dollar and a half?” I recently 
asked an eminent army engineer who had 


studied the problem thoroughly. 


“T think,” he answered bluntly, ‘‘that 
a flat rate of a dollar and a half will drive 
all the benefits of Panama to the shipping 
interests of other nations.” 


The Trust-Busters 


We've smashed the Ice Trust up here flat, 
We lawed ’em up and down 

And got injunctions on ’em that 
Will drive ’em out of town; 

So we get Independent ice 
By fightin’ this trust game, 

And justice reigns—although the price 
Is purty much the same. 


And Justice Hary Emmer found 
The milkmen here had made 

A combination all around 
In clear restraint of trade ; 

So then we lawed ’em and their ilk 
And made th’ fur to fly, 

Till we got Independent milk— 
But jest about as high! 


And then, by jing! Hi Peters learns 
The woodyards here last fall 

Was all a-mergiw’ their concerns 
Without no leave at all; 

So we lawed them as best we could 
The big part of a year, 

Till we got Independent wood — 
But jest about as dear! 


And all the groc’ry stores, by jing! 
Was operatin’ by 

A price agreement on each thing 
A feller went to buy; 

So we went at’em spoke and hub, 
And stopped that little game, 

And we get Independent grub— 
By payin jest the same. 


And we cleaned out the village board 
By battlin’ for reform; 

We had our ammunition stored 
And made about as warm 

A fight as you would want to see 
When we cleaned up the town, 

But even now we've licked ’em we 
Can’t get the taxes down. 


It ain’t so much the price we pay 
Or how high taxes are ; 

It’s principle—that’s what we say, 
We've hitched up to a star ; 

We want to show them Trust upstarts, 
And show ’em, too, we will, 

That revolutionary hearts 
Is beatin’ in us still! _ 7 yy, Foley. 
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To dream a Night Mare pinched your feer 


With many an aching bruise, 
Means that youlll find a joy complete 
In raomy Stetson Shoes. 


FYou can. fasfe the 
superior quality of 
cident Flourin every 
yaf of bread—every 
»biscuit—cake or 

piece of pastry. 


ts there. We guarantee 
you will find it. 


ill you try 
a sack af our 
yisk? 


dge.” Tf the 
ision is not in favor of 
ident your money will be 
funded. a 


Costs More—Worth It 


lade better—it must be sold 
x more than ordinary brands - 
the slight difference in cost 
lost sight of in the exéra gual- 
yand guantity of your baking. 


nd for our booklet, “‘Better Baking”’ 
p---North—East— West—South., 


ell-Miller Milling Co. 


Minneapolis, U. S. A, 


A Joy Complete In 
Roomy Stetson Shoes 


Means that you do not have to sacri- 
fice style for comfort. Here you have 
style and comfort,—complete 

shoe satisfaction. 


No nightmare haunts avy Stetson 
Shoe,—the snappiest sfy/e or the 
most conservative last, —but if com- 
fort be the dominant consideration 
ask to see The Stetson Corndodger. 


The Red Diamond marks the Stetson 
agency and the Stetson Shoe. Write today for 
The Book of Dreams, a unique book of Fall styles, 
and name of nearest dealer. 
““Stetsons cost more by the pair—less by the year.” 
New York, 7 Cortlandt Street; Springfield, Mass.,170 Worthington Street; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 6 Hollenden Arcade; Pittsburg, Pa., Jenkins Arcade Bldg. ; 
1230 Market Street, Philadelphia, —A. H. Geuting Company. 
The Stetson Shoe Company, South Weymouth, Massachusetts 
Live Shoe Dealers should vorite for our Stock Book and Proposition. 
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45,000 Men bought 
Superior Union Suits 
Last Week + «> 
Yours is : ety 
li lit. Weavy Wei 
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Buy that Superior Union Suit Today 

Put it on—Stoop in it — Sit down in it — Stretch in 
it. It won’t gap in the seat—won’t bind or bunch. 

The ‘‘Lap without the Gap’'’ does it. There are no 
flaps—no buttons. Justa simple method of construction— 
but it has made this union suit perfect in every way. Any 
good dealer will sell you a suit. 


A Postal will bring this book free 


Send us your name and address ona postal and we shall 
send you this illustrated book showing actual samples of all the 
best fabrics at all prices. Write today. yy, 
THE SUPERIOR UNDERWEAR Co., Dept. C, Piqua, Ohio. Z 
Superior Union Suits retail for $1.00 and up. Look for the red Superior label. G7 
It is your guarantee of fit, finish and service unsurpassed, —= — BD 


Luxurious, Hand Sewn “Foot Resters” 
of Correct Indian Design 


The above shoes are all made from genuine buckskin—a rich 
cream color—soft and pliable as thick velvet, warm as heavy 
felt, durable as rawhide. No. 830 is trimmed with Wampum 

Beads, the other two burnt and tinted with real Indian dyes. 

No. 810 (below) is similar but has a flexible Elk sole, sewed on. 


Hn BESS $2.25 “BHF $2.00 "BEC $1.90 $i eun \ 


Ideal Den Slippers—Dainty Dressing Shoes —‘Dandy” Play Shoes — 


Everybody, young and old, likes the “ YIPSI.” Men like them to smoke in. 
Mothers find them silent and warm to slip onat night. Travelers put a pairin 
the grip. “Boy Scouts” declare them “just the thing.” Children play in them. 


For Indoors — For Outdoors For Comfort — For Service | 


\ There are a dozen other uses for this novel, practical footwear, and a dozen other patterns and designs. [ 
\ Many are made in a darker leather, Ypsilanti Moosehide, with soles of Flexible Elk, sewed on. } 
No. 900 A (below) is one, especially for gymnasium use, for running, for camping, canoeing, etc, 
The prices (postpaid) are: $2.50 for Men's, $2.25 for Ladies’ and $2.00 for Boys’ sizes, 
See Your Dealer or Our Catalog (mailed free). Any Department Store or 
Shoe Store can get “*Yipsi’” Indian Shoes for you if they haven't them in stock, / 
Write today for our catalog and name of nearest dealer. We will fill your order if y 
ff, 
4 


that is most convenient to you. We guarantee to please you or refund your money, 


» YPSILANTI INDIAN SHOE Co. 

( 1160 Cross St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
DEALERS — Better get posted on our 
big advertising and selling plan if you 


SS are not handling our line. Ask 


. for wholesale prices. 


_ AS 


No, 900A 
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A JUDGMENT COME TO DANI E 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


my skull I heard them go bumping down 
the steep stairs. I think there were ten 
distinct bumps. 

David Pryor, one of our policemen, was 
sitting almost directly in front of me. He 
had been a policeman only two or three 
months and was the youngest of the three 
who policed the town at nights. When old 
Mr. Gid Irons knocked Daniel the Mystic 
down David Pryor bounced out of his seat 
and called out something and started to run 
toward them. 

Old Judge Priest blocked his way on the 
instant, filling the whole of the narrow aisle. 

“Son,” he said, ‘‘where you aimin’ to 
go to?” 

“Lemme by, Judge,” sputtered David 
Pryor; ‘‘there’sa fight startin’ up yonder!” 

Judge Priest didn’t budge a visible inch, 
except to glance quickly backward over his 
shoulder toward the stage. 

““Son,” he asked, “it takes two, don’t it, 
to make a fight?” 

“Yes,” panted David Pryor, trying to 
get past him, ‘‘yes, but ——” 

“Well, son, if you’d take another look 
up there you’d see there’s only one per- 
son engaged in fightin’ at this time. That’s 
no fight—only a merited chastisement.”’ 

“A chesty which?” asked David Pryor, 
puzzled. He was young and new to his job 
and full of the zeal of duty. But Judge 
Priest stood for law and order embodied, 
and David Pryor wavered. 

“David, my son,” said Judge Priest, ‘‘if 
you, a sworn Officer of the law, don’t know 
what chastisement means you oughter. 
Sit down by me here and I’ll try to explain 
its meanin’s.”” He took him by the arm 
and pulled the bewildered young police- 
man down into a seat alongside his own 
and held him there, though David was still 
protesting and struggling feebly to be loose. 

This I heard and saw out of a corner of 
my mind, the rest of me being concentrated 
on what was going on up on thestage among 
the overturning chairs and those scattering 
recruits in the cause of mesmerism. I saw 
Daniel the Mystic scramble to his feet. He 
was wildly, furiously pained and bewil- 
dered. It must be painful in the extreme, 
and bewildering too, to any man to be sud- 
denly and emphatically smitten in his good 
right eye by one who seemed all peace and 
elderly sedateness, and to behold an audi- 
ence, which though cold, perhaps, had been 
friendly enough, arise in its entirety and 
most vociferously cheer the smiting. How 
much more so, then, in the case of a Seer 
of the Unseen, who is supposed to be able 
to discern such things ahead of their 
happening? 

Old Mr. Gid Irons was frightfully 
quick. His hands shot out with hard, 
fast dabbing motions like a cat striking 
at a rolling ball, and he planted his fists 
wheresoever he aimed. 

Daniel the Mystic’s long arms flew and 
flailed wildly in air and his mane of hair 
tossed. He threw his crossed hands across 
his face to save it and Mr. Irons hit him in 
the stomach. He lowered his hands to his 
vitals in an agonized clutch and Mr. Irons 
hit him in the jaw. 

I know now in the light of a riper experi- 
ence of such things that it was most won- 
derfully fast work, and all of it happening 
much faster than the time I have taken 
here to tell it, Mr. Gid Irons wading stead- 
ily in and Daniel the Mystic flopping about 
and threshing and yelling—he was begin- 
ning to yell—and the chairs flipping over 
on their backs and everybody standing up 
and whooping. All of asudden Daniel the 
Mystic went down fiat on his back, calling 
for help on some one whose name I will 
take oath was not D. C. Davello. It 
sounded more like Thompson. 

Doctor Lake dropped his walking stick 
and ran out from the wings. 

“Tt would be highly improper to strike 
aman when he’s down,” he counseled Mr. 
Irons, as he grabbed Daniel the Mystic by 
the armpits and heaved him up flappingly. 
Bert ‘me to help the gentleman to his 
eet.” 

Mr. Irons hit him just once more, a 
straight jabbing center blow, and knocked 


him clear into and under his black ealico - 


cabinet, so far in it and under it that its 
curtains covered all but his legs, which 
continued to flutter and waggle feebly. 
“Get a couple-a chairs, Gideon.” This 
advice came from Mr. Howard Thurston 
who Jumped up and down and directed an 
imaginary orchestra of bass drummers with 
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his umbrella for a baton—‘“‘ Get a cour 
chairs and stand on the son-o 
stomach. It does the subcheck no | 
and the subcheck feels no pain. Asa 
to me, Gideon, I ask you, stand o 
stomach.” : ae 

But Mr. Irons was through. He ti 
about and came down the runwa: 
passed out, rearing back and ja 
heels down hard. If he had spoken 
word the whole time I hadn’t hea 

It must have been just about 1 
that D. C. Davello worked his 
from underneath the hippopotam: 
bulk of Fatty McManus and st 
ning back up the stairs. jBut 
reached the door the city marshal 
been standing downstairs all the 
strange to say, hadn’t, it would 
heard any of the clamor, ran up be 
and arrested him for loud talking 
orderly conduct. The city marshal 
didn’t look inside the door for visual 
dences of any trouble within; he 
listen to no reason. He grabbed 
Davello by the coat collar and pulle 
back to the sidewalk and had him ha 
across Market Square to the lock-u: 
the captive could make him un 
what had really happened. Even 
official displayed a dense and gw 
pidity for he kept demanding furt. 
and made the other tell everythin: 
him at least twice. This also took: 
cause D. C. Davello was excited a: 
mering and the city marshal was consta 
interrupting him. So that, by the ti 
finally got the straight of things ir 
head and they came back to St. Claii 
the lights were out and the stairs were 
and the last of the audience was tai 
away. The city marshal stopped 
taken with a clever idea, and look 
watch and remarked to D. C 
that he and his friend the Professo: 
just about have time to catch the 10 
commodation for Louisville if they 
which seemed strange advice to be 
ing, seeing that D. C. Davello hadn’t as 
about trains at all. y 

Nevertheless he took it—the adj 
which also necessitated taking the trai 

Even in so short a time the news 
to have spread with most mysterio’ 
that Daniel the Mystic had cane 
second night’s engagement and w 
leaving us on the 10:50. Quite 
went to the depot to see him off. 
tagged along, too, keeping pace with 
Priest and Doctor Lake and Major 
Covington and certain other elde: 
dents, who, as they tramped alo 
tained a sort of irregular formation 
two by two just as they did when th 
ans’ Camp turned out for a funeral 
reunion. 

There must have been somethi 
down the road that night with the 
Usually she was anywhere from one 
three hours late, but this night shes 
came in on time. She was alrea 
tling for the crossing above Kat 
brickyard when we arrived, moving it 
D.C. Davello saw us from afar andr 
bered some business that took him 
back behind the freight shed. Bui 
the Mystic sat on a baggage truck 
handkerchief to his face, and see! 
see any of us coming until our 
guard filed up and flanked him. 

“Well, suh,” said Judge Pries' 
had a signal honor paid you in this ¢ 
munity tonight.” d 

Daniel the Mystic raised his h 
light from a tin reflector lamp sh 
face and showed its abundant 
You would hardly have known Dz 
Mystic for the same person. His gi 
ness and grandeur of person had 
from him like a discarded garment, 
nose dripped redly. 

“T—had—what?” he answered 
ing somewhat thickly because | 
swollen lip. 

““A mighty signal honor,” s 
Priest, in his thin, whiny voice. 
presence of a representative gath 
our best people you were licked 
most efficient and the quickest-a 
that ever served in General John M 
entire cavalry command.” 

But the reply of Daniel the 
he made one, was never heard 
man, because at that moment 
accommodation came in and 
motive began exhausting. 


. 
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REATER skill in clothes making could not be employed than that which produces 
Adler’s Collegian Clothes. Our untiring attention to details—the correct curve 
, to the lapels, the proper flare to the coat, the perfect set to the collar, uniform 
| buttonholes, even stitching, smooth, flat edges, etc., give to Adler’s Collegian Clothes prestige among 
BS swell dressed men. In the Adler’s Collegian daylight shops these details assume large proportions and 
@) receive the same conscientious care and thought that are given to the fabrics, designing, style and other 
~_ workmanship. Go to the store that sells Adler’s Collegian Clothes—usually the best in town—try on a 
suit and see how much these details count. Price range $15 to $30. : 


Our new style book, an authentic fashion-guide of men’s correct 
clothes for Fall and Winter, mailed to any address on request. 


DAV TD IaPe eer FRe’ bu Rees WS’ Oo NUSere kee Peon BH le NG GO, 
MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
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How to Jest out 
Shoe Values 


N Regal Shoe windows you will 

[= two left shoes (or two right 

shoes) side by side on same 
pedestal. 

One is a Regal $3.50. 

The other is a Regal $5.00. 

Each is stamped on the sole with 
the Makers’ Price, up to which Wear, 
Comfort and Satisfaction to Consumer 
are guaranteed. 

There is the full difference of $1.50 
in retail valwe between these two pairs of 
Regal Shoes. 

But, can you tell (without looking 
at the price on the sole) which is the $3.50 
shoe and which is the $5.00 shoe in the 
window ? 

And, if you can’t tell the difference, 
(through the finish) how are you to know 
values in shoes that are not price controlled 
by the Makers (through their valuation 
being stamped on the soles at the factory) ? 

Ninety per cent of all other shoes 
are today sold on their mere outward 
appearance. 

That ‘“‘appearance”’ is largely a 
matter of lasting and finish, quite inde- 
pendent of Material or Service to Con- 
sumer hidden under the finish. 

But, Regal Shoes are stamped on 
the soles of each pair, imdelibly, with the 
retail price which the Makers guarantee 
will give full value every time. 

You run no risk of paying $4.50 to $5.00 for a $3.50 shoe 
(with a $5.00 finish), if you make sure that ie Regal Shoe brand 
is stamped on the sole with the Regal Shoe price. 

That price includes a mere 5% profit for Regal Shoe facto- 
ries, as per Auditor’s Statement seen in Regal Stores and Agencies. 

Compare value in all other shoes with that in 


Regal Shoes 


Catalog from Regal Shoe Co., 368 Summer St., Boston 


Sold by 867 Regal Shoe Stores and Regal Shoe Agencies 


Now For A Winter ()F Real Gatent 


You will be comfortable, healthy and happy in 
a uniformly heated home if you have a 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
With Time Attachment 
Determine exactly the degree of warmth you 
want during the day, indicate at bed time the fi} 
temperature for the night and secure automat- 
ically at the getting up hour a resumption of 

the day time temperature. 

Latest Model—Clock Improvements 
Clock swings in complete circle—also 
detachable—all windings with same 
key—Receiving Socket for holding key. 

The ‘*‘ Minneapolis”’ has been the standard for 

28 years. Used with hot water, hot air, steam or 

natural gas heating. Sold by the heating trade 

everywhere under a positive guarantee of 
satisfaction. Send for our booklet. 
WM. R. SWEATT, Secretary 

General Offices: 705 PALACE BUILDING 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


No better fin- 
ishing touch for 
the finest din- 
ner ever cooked 
than these Sold 
dainty mint- EE a. 
7 tt 0OXES 
flavoredcreams. INGRIGRETE. 
tn bulk 


‘U-ALekk- NOW 
“AFTER DINNER MINT: [7 


mail 10c. 
We also manufacture 


“U-ALL -NO- Send 5c for 
‘MINT CHEWING GUM: 2 Package. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
449 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


EVERY GARMENT. oe WITH 


BELDING’S 


PURE DYE. 
GUARANTEED 


SATIN 


HAS THIS TAG ATTACHED 


EVENING POST 


CHU-CHU 
THE SHEARER 


(Continued from Page 25) 


you up and trying to decide which was 
best for you—St. Lazare or a happy death.” 

I reached over, took her hand and kissed 
it several times. 

“Neither,” I answered. “I want life. 
I only started it a little while ago. Blood- 
letting is good for hotheaded young men. 
I feel as fresh as a daisy!’’ As a matter of 
fact, I didn’t feel that way at all. ‘‘Where 
did you get that bandage?”’ I asked. 

“Never mind,” said Rosalie, and turned 
very red. “‘And what are we going to do 
now?” 

“The first thing,’ I answered, “‘is for me 
to get out of these tweeds and back into my 
soutane. What if somebody should. come 
along?” 

“Somebody has come along already,” 
said Rosalie. ‘It was a garde-champétre 
with a police dog. I went to meet him and 
said: ‘Monsieur le Comte begs that you 
will not disturb him while he finishes his 


| poem and asks me to give you this louis.’ 


He grinned, then made a sort of barnyard 
joke and went away.” 

“Tf IL weren’t badly wounded,” said I, 
“your cheek would have no reason to criti- 
cise your hand. You are a darling and a 
wonder, and I don’t care if I didn’t manage 
to kill Chu-Chu. It’s been worth it just to 
know you. Nowif you’ll kindly step over 
there in the bushes and gather a few bluets 
and poppies for the car ——”’ 

“They don’t grow in the woods,’ 
Rosalie demurely. 

“Then carve your initials on a beech 
while I crawl out of these tourist’s clothes. 
Then we'll bury ’em and go to Paris. At 
the octroi I’ll get another cab and go to 
where [I live.”’ 

“No, you won't,” said Rosalie—“I’m 
going to take you to Sceur Anne Marie.” 

“ Jamais de la vie!”’ I answered. 

“But I am! You won’t feel so gay 
tomorrow.” 

““Maybe not; but I’d feel a lot worse if 
I thought I was running you into a possible 
mess.”’ 

“See here!” said Rosalie with a little 
jerk of her head. ‘I don’t know what your 
name is and you tell me you’ve been a 
crook; but you’ve been mighty square 
with me and you are a countryman of mine 
and are badly hurt, and I’m not going to 
leave you in such a fix as this. That arm of 
yours will be a good many days getting well, 
and there’s no telling about the hole through 
your shoulder; and if you go to a hospital, 
or even to a private doctor, somebody 
might get to talking and give the game 
away. There’s bound to be a tremendous 
sensation over this thing and every wounded 
man in Paris is apt to be overhauled. Now, 
Sceur Anne Marie and I have got a nice 
little apartment, and there’s a little room 
looking on a garden that you can have until 
you are fit to be about again. So don’t let’s 
have any more nonsense!”’ 

“But what would Sceur Anne Marie 
say?’ I asked rather weakly. ‘And what 
are you going to tell her?”’ 

“Hixactly what you’ve told me. She’s 
not the kind to lie to. The neighbors can 
think that you are a missionary who has 
come home ill—a relative of hers, or some- 
thing of the sort. Sceur Anne Marie was 
once a surgical nurse in one of the hospitals, 
and I’d rather trust myself to her than to 
most surgeons.” 

So at last I agreed—and mighty thank- 
fully, too, you can bet; and I managed to 
get out of my sporty knickerbockers and 
into the taxi. Rosalie made a bundle of the 
tweeds and promised to go to the little 
hotel the next day where I had been stop- 
ping and square up for me and fetch away 
my things. Then off we went, going in 
through Suresnes and the Bois, "down the 
Champs-Elysées and across the Alexandre 
Trois Bridge, finally to pull up at the en- 
trance of an 7mpasse on the Rue Vaugirard. 

“It’s not much to look at from the out- 
side,”’ said Rosalie as I got out, “but it’s 
not bad.” 

She nodded and smiled and said a few 
words to some of the people sitting outside 
their little shops, and they smiled and 
nodded back. It was plain enough that 
Rosalie was a local favorite and quite a 
celebrity in her quarter. I noticed, too, 
that the manner of a couple of women she 
stopped to speak to was mighty respect- 
ful. There was none of the free-and-easy 


’ 


said 


/ | bonhomie of the cabmen. 


a 
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Individuality 


This smart new Triangle Madra: 


Collar offers a pleasing chang 
and wins the approval of th 
well groomed man who see 
novel, refined effects in dres 


Madras Collars 4 


15c each— 2 for 25c 


are made of finest white Madras w 
delicate horizontal stripes _of the sa 
white material and are laundered with thi 
regular stiff finish. j 


Two Heights a 
City Club 2% in. Lotus Club 2% in in. 


Quarter Sizes. 
They possess all the exclusive features 
our TRIANGLE 5-PLY Colas “5 
Collars of Quality”—the Stout-Stay,Sla 
ing Buttonhole, Flexible Bending 
etc., that have made them the nee du 


ble of collars. 
If your dealer cannot supply TRIAN! t 
Madras Collars—send his name and 50c for 4, 
postage paid. Style book of Triangle 5-PLY 
Collars and Sample Buttonhole mailed ‘Free, 


Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co.,615 River St.,Troy: 


YOUR HOSIERY NEEDS 4- 


Look between the covers of 
superb “ESCO” Hosiery Ca 


HIS important “ESCO 

yours—Free—Prepaid- 
you want it. If youre se 
guide to full value in Hosie 


send for The “ESCO” Boo 


A trial of either of these styles 

will prove the “ESCO” a Ly 

Style Men's highly mercerized lisle : sock, 
100 triple heel and toe, double sole, black 
tan, gray and navy. Per pair. 

Or three pairs for $1.00 

Style Men's pure threadsilk sock, € 
850 veinforcedsole, heelandtoe. B 
and all colors. Per pair .« 

Sent postpaid upon receipt of 


Henry Schiff & Co., 890-892 et ay» 


A sheep wears his wool on 
That’s where it 


4 


_ the outside. 

. is in Duofold. 
| ‘Theinner fabric hasn’t a thread 
of wool in it. Only fine cotton or 
"silk touches you. ‘The wool is in 
| theouter fabric. Two light-weight 
fabrics in one, with air space be- 
| tween the wool and cotton and the 
two fabrics together weigh less 


than the ordinary thick one. 
fi Could anything be more scientific and 


sensible? 

| Delightfully smooth on the skin; well- 
ventilated: keeping the body always at an 
n normal temperature. ’ 
Duofold gives the warmth of wool with- 
out the “itchy ’’ sensation of wool against 
the skin; nor the sticky effect of a solid cot- 
ton garment. Duofold is always smooth, 
dry, light and perfectly ventilated. 

| Single garments and union suits in all 
| weights and various styles for men, women 
| and children. $1.00 and upwards. 

__ Your dealer has them or will get them 
Write us for Style Booklet, 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 
Mohawk, N.Y. 


Iding Umbrella 


| One glance will show you the 
ig advantage the Beehler has 
et non-folding umbrellas. Vf 
wonder for convenience #7 
= t of the way in fair f/ : 
weather, up in a jiffy when eS 
Tans. And it is besides gy 
‘strongest and most 


Frames 
of strong 
steel rust- 
proof ribs, 
with patent 
catch that 
makes raising 
and lowering 
easy. 

Covers of highest- 
grade guaranteed 
fabrics—won’t leak, 
crack, rip, fade or run. 


. 4 Too good an umbrella 

for you to lose, so we 
put your \NAME-ON , if de- 
sired—on inside of cover— 
and it can’t stay lost. 


- Your dealer has the Beehler, but 

send for our new booklet which 
_ shows the different styles for $1, 
$2, $2.50, $3 up to $15. Then get 
What you want from your dealer; 
or if he hasn’t it, write to us. 


V illiam Beehler, Baltimore, Md. 


umbrella house in America. Founded 1828. 


Fe Ids and fits 


nto a suitcase 


— 
nd yet it costs no 
than non-fold- 


eaper when 
consider its 
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My arm and shoulder were quite numb 
now and felt as if turning to stone, and 
I guess I was pretty white and pinched- 
looking. Rosalie led the way and I fol- 
lowed her into the impasse, then across a 
little paved court and up some dark, dilapi- 
dated stairs; but the house was clean 
enough and the people we met seemed to be 
of a very decent class. 

We went to the top then. 

“Here weare,”’ said Rosalie, and whipped 
out a key and opened the door. ‘‘Where 
are you, Mother?” she called. 

“T am here, deary!”” came a cheerful 
voice from down the corridor. Rosalie 
turned to me. 

“T will go and tell her. I won’t be a min- 
ute. Go right in, Mr. ’ She paused, 
smiling. 

ear I answered—‘“‘Frank Clam- 
art. 

“Thanks. I won’t be long.’ 
me a nod and hurried off. 

The room where she asked me to wait 
was a small studio, high-ceilinged, with a 
skylight and a long window that looked 
out on some fruit gardens. It is amazing 
the amount of cultivated ground there is 
behind the houses in all parts of Paris! 
Some of the sections between streets hold 
young farms. These gardens belonged to 
some old mansion of the nobility, and the 
family had probably grown their fruit and 
vegetables there for several hundred years. 

Rosalie’s was one of those little, old- 
fashioned studio apartments of which 
there are so many in that quarter. There 
was nothing bourgeois about it, for the few 
pieces of furniture were old and massive 
and pure-style, and were the sort you 
might expect to find in the residence of a 
prelate. There were some big, richly 
framed pictures which appeared to be old 
and valuable copies of some of the Old 
Masters—among them Murillo’s Virgin of 
the Conception, after the one in the Louvre; 
Tintoretto’s Crucifixion, and a small but 
very beautiful copy of Michelangelo’s 
Kneeling Angel. There were also some 
smaller paintings, two landscapes and a 
Madonna. 

The most valuable article in the studio 
was a large and very handsome tapestry 
which looked to me like a genuine Gobelin, 
though the colors were of deeper and more 
neutral tints than you generally find in this 
manufacture. I judged that Sceur Anne 
Marie must have had at one time a little 
money, and that when the Church goods 
were confiscated she had bought back in 
different sales some of the articles that had 
grown dear to her. 

Here and there Rosalie’s touch bright- 
ened the place. This was not always in 
keeping, but it was cheerful and it looked 
as if Sceur Anne Marie tolerated the frivo- 
lous bits through her love for the girl. On 
an ancient piano in one corner lay a violin; 
and I hoped that the two played together, 
for I loved music. 

Altogether, my friend, it was not a usual 
situation. Here there were about to live 
for some days under the same roof—for I 
knew Sceur Anne Marie would take me 
in—a devout Mother Superior, who was 
likely enough the daughter of some old 
and noble family; an American girl from 
Wichita, Kansas, the daughter of an Irish 
cab-driver and divorcée of a French count 
who had never so much as kissed her, she 
now earning a good living as the chauf- 
feuse of a taxicab; myself, an ex-burglar 
and confidence man, coming there red- 
handed from a sincere and conscientious 
effort to kill an enemy, badly wounded and 
feeling on the verge of physical collapse. 
We were an assorted trio, now, were we 
not? 

These thoughts were going through my 
head to the accompaniment of a subdued 
but steady babble of talk from what seemed 
to me an interminable distance, for I had 
lost an awful lot of blood and there was 
a humming in my ears that seemed to put 
other sounds ’way beyond. I was drowsy, 
too, and horribly thirsty; and all that I 
wanted was a long drink of water and to be 
allowed to sleep. I was almost sorry I had 
come there, since there had to be so much 
palaver—and then something tickled the 
palm of my hand. I thought it was a fly 
and wriggled my fingers; but the tickling 
increased and I looked down and saw a thin 
stream of bright red blood crawling like a 
wicked little snake from under the rim of 
the bandage. I slapped my arm—and it 
was wet through. x 

Thought I: ‘Here I am, bleeding to 
death while those women talk and talk and 
talk!’ It would be a mean trick on Rosalie 


, 


She gave 
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The above is a portion 


“I am thoroughly convinced 


that Icannot buya better automo- 
bile anywhere for $1800 than an 


“44” seven-passenger, fore-door Touring Car 


I ought to know, because I 
have had a new car every 
year, and the last three have 
been Abbott-Detroits.” 


of a statement made by Mr. 


B. G. Arden, a prominent Detroit business man, to whom we 
delivered one of our 1912 models last month. 
Mr. Arden is an insurance adjuster—a good judge of values—has driven 


for eight years, and owned seven di 
priced than his last one. 


fferent cars, two of them much higher 


He has traveled around the world six times, and is thoroughly familiar with motor ears. 
Such a strong endorsement, and the purchase of three Abbott-Detroit cars, can only 


be the result of one thing —the utmost con 


fidence in the Abbott-Detroit policy, 


“Built for Permanence”’ 


Abbott-Detroit “44” 


4% in.x 5%in. long stroke Continental Motor; 
Dual Ignition System with Magneto; Gray & 
Davis Bullet Electric Headlights, combination Oil 
and Electric Side and Tail Lights —Tungsten 
Lamps, 180 ampere hour Lighting Battery—body 
of lamps black enamel with nickel plated trim- 
mings; Horn and Tools; Tires 36 in. x 4 in., 
Universal Demountable Rims; Three-speed 
Transmission and Multiple Disc Clutch; Two- 
pedal Control, Clutch and Brake; Wheel Base 
120 inches; Ventilated Fore-door Bodies. 
Seven-Passenger, Fore-door Touring Car, 

fully equipped, less Top, Windshield, 
Speedometer and Auxiliary Seats . 
Seven-Passenger, Fore-door Touring Car, 
equipped as follows: Top, Windshield 
and Speedometer (less Auxiliary Seats) $1925 
Auxiliary Seats, per pair Sate $50 
Fore-door Demi-Tonneau, fully equipped, 
less Top, Windshield and Speedometer $1775 
Fore-door Demi-Tonneau, fully equipped, 
including Top, Windshield and Speed- 
(NOMA we veg “oR Geta, Ei osel Hite o 
Fore-door Limousine, fully equipped . 


$1800 


$1900 
$3000 


ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 


The Pruden Garage gives you fire- 
proof protection,in a unit-built, portable 
building, as handsome and substantial 
as masonry at one-third the cost. 

Lose no time in learning about Pruden interlocking gal- 
yanized steel uuits which produce ‘‘strong as stone’’ 
structures, without foundation or frame work. Pruden 
buildings are put up in few hours. Last a life time. 
Can be taken down at any time., Never need repairs. 
Never depreciate in value. Rigidly guaranteed. Ideal 
for other buildings. Prompt shipment from stock. 


Write for Catalog 


next winter’s Storage saving. 
name and model number of your car. 


METAL SHELTER CO. 
5-42 W. Water Street ZF P 


SS St. Paul, Minn. 
—E 

GOOD PRICES PAID for 
Boe Strong Dramatic and Comedy 


MOVING PICTURE PLOTS, 
RELIANCE. FILMS, 540 W..21st St, New York 


SAVE STORAGE 


on your car next winter 


Order Now A|\ 


Pruden 


System 
Fire-proof Ga rage 


Abbott-Detroit “30” 

4% in. x 44% in. Four Cylinder Motor; Dual 
Ignition System with Magneto; Bullet Electric 
Headlights, combination Oil and Electric Side 
and Tail Lamps—Tungsten Lamps, 100 ampere 
hour Lighting Battery; Horn and Tools; Tires 
34 in. x 3% in., Quick Detachable Demountable 
Rims; One-pedal Clutch and Brake Control— 
simple, safe and sure; Wheel Base 110 inches; 
Ventilated Fore-door Bodies. 


Fore-door Touring Car, fully equipped, 
less Top, Windshield and Speed- 


OmGteG . $1350 


Fore-door Touring Car, fully equipped, 
including Top, Windshield and Speed- 


ometer $1450 


Fore-door Roadster, fully equipped, less 


Top, Windshield and Speedometer $1275 


Fore-door Roadster, fully equipped, in- 
cluding Top, Windshield and Speed- 
Ometerrn “lee > g Mer 


: ; $1375 
Colonial Coupé, fully equipped . . . 


$2150 


601 WATERLOO STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Esterbrook’s 


Easiest 
writing 
Longest 
wearing 


Their reputation extends 
over half a century. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., 
95 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, No J 
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It positively protects buildings from fire from 


burning sparks, etc. 


Made of pure Asbestos (rock) and Trinidad 


Lake Asphalt (mineral). 


Requires no painting or attention. 
by fire, rain, snow, storms, acids, etc. 
Keeps buildings warm 


cally indestructible. 


Not affected 
Practi- 


in Winter and cool in Summer. 


The Standard Ready-to-Lay Roofing 


The result of fifty years’ experience. 
Sold by most dealers, or sold direct if not at your dealer’s. 
Wate for sample of Asbestos rock and Booklet X 49. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos 
and Magnesia Products 
BALTIMORE DALLAS 
BOSTON DETROIT 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 


For Canada—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. 


Montreal, Que. 


ASBESTOS 


MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 
Electrical Supplies, Etc. 
NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA ST, LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH 
(1500) 


Winnipeg, Man, Vancouver, B.C, 


SSA 


How We Can Do Your 
Christmas Shopping for You 


ETWEEN now and Christ- 
mas almost everybody will 
make from one to a dozen 

“shopping’’ trips. Lists in hand 
they will make their way through 
the crowded stores looking for 
suggestions, comparing prices 
and striving for the attention of 
sales people. “They will return to 
home or office tired and disgusted. 
What’s the use? 


Wouldn’t you rather have a year’s subscription to a good periodical than most of the 


presents which you receive? 


Well, most of your friends feel just as you do. 


Just sit down and make out a list of those to whom you want to send presents of a 
year’s subscription to The Saturday Evening Post; mail a check to us and we will attend 
to the rest—you needn’t even write to your friends, 

The Post's way of announcing the gift 
adds immensely to its value. This year we 
have prepared a beautiful reproduction of 
Emlen McConnell’s picture in all the soft, 


dainty colors of the original. ‘This is 
“*tipped’’ on the third page of the four-page 
announcement and can be removed and 
framed if so desired. ‘The first page bears 
this announcement in illuminated design: 


At the direction of 


we have entered your name upon our 
list for a year’s subscription to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


and we hope that the copies we shall have the 
pleasure of mailing will prove to be pleasant 
reminders of the friend who sends you this 
Holiday Remembrance, 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


One of these announcements, bearing the 
name of the person who orders the subscrip- 
tion, will be mailed in a sealed envelope so 
as to be received on Christmas Day by each 
person for whom a subscription is ordered 
along with the current copy of The Post. 

Give your own name and address as well 
as the names and addresses of the recipients. 

Orderat once, sending $1.50 for each sub- 
scription, Do not delay. Many thousands 
of orders will be received between now 
and Christmas. By sending promptly any 
possible delay will be avoided. The an- 
nouncementwill beheldand mailed, however, 
so as to be received on Christmas. 

Subscriptions for The Ladies’ Home Journal 
may be ordered in the same way. The 
Journal announcement has the same beauti- 
ful colored reproduction on the third page, 
but the decorations are entirely different and 
of course it bears the name of that magazine. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


to bleed to death in her house, and I was 
just going to call out when the curtains 


parted and there came into the room the . 


sweetest little lady with those clear, won- 
derful eyes that make you feel about six 
years old and glad that you are still a child. 
Her face was very smooth, with wonder- 
fully few wrinkles; her cheeks were a deli- 
cate pink and her hair as silvery white as 
moonlight on the snow. 

I couldn’t see her very clearly; nor was I 
quite sure that she was real, as it seemed to 
me I’d already noticed two or three people 
come through those curtains—and one I 
thought was Aunt Fifi until she smiled at 
me and disappeared. Besides, I’d pictured 
Sceur Anne Marie as big and full of that 
sort of goodness that seems to say: ‘‘Here 
is virtue enough for myself and all hands 
who happen to need it—and most : of 
you do.” 

Behind Sceur Anne Marie came Rosalie; 
and as her eyes fell on my face she gave 
a gasp. 

“Ma mére!’’ she cried. ‘‘But look!” 

And then I fell asleep. 

My friend, did you ever die and float 
round for a while in that fleecy-clouded 
between-world, finally to be dragged back 
to your troubles by the slack of your angel 
pants? Most people have. 

A wounded hero, however, who has lost 
a lot of red ink trying to assassinate an 
enemy, comes to earth very easily; and I 
flittered back as lightly as Mr. Paulhan to 
find myself in a sweet, cool bed with a sheet 
over me, some ruffles round the elbow of my 
free arm, a cool breeze wafting in the win- 
dow and a merle in a cage singing away 
from somewhere, while from the distance 
came the bad blending of yelps that Paris 
makes, just as London makes a baritone 
rumble and New York a bass growl. 

I was all alone in a pretty little room with 
chintz curtains and primrose wall paper. 
There was an old armoire, an enameled 
washstand and a little ivory night-table 
beside my bed, which was of enameled 
iron with brass knobs. I took a look at my- 
self and judged that the fleecy-cloud effect 
might have been suggested by the cambric 
nighty I was in, which I strongly suspected 
to be a part of Rosalie’s trousseau for 
which she had conceived a distaste. How- 
ever, it was just the thing for a wounded 
burglar. 

When I stirred there came a rustle from 
the next room, and there in the doorway 
stood Sceur Anne Marie—and Whistler 
could never have painted her! She was 
looking at me with the least bit of a smile 
on her lips, and there was something about 
her face that struck me as so familiar that 
for a moment I was almost startled. She 
saw the look, I think, for the wonderful eyes 
gathered me in and put me at my ease 
again; but I had already found out why 
her face or her expression—or whatever 
it was about her—had struck me as so 
familiar. It was the same look that 
Edith had—that ‘‘ Don’t be afraid; it’s not 
so bad as you think” look. Mothers have 
it, I think, for their little boys. Aunt Fifi 
had a little of it; but of course she wasn’t 
my mother. 

“Rest tranquil, my son!” said she— 
that’s the literal translation, and I don’t 
know of anything that so expresses it. 

“T do, ma mere,’ I answered. ‘‘I was 
startled when you came in.” 

““And why should you be startled?” 

“T took you for my other best friend. 
I think that all good women must have the 
same look. Did Rosalie tell you how I 
got hurt?” 

“Yes. We will talk about that another 
time. Now try to sleep again; but, first, 
drink this.” 

She gave me one of those wonderful 
slushy combinations that modern doctors 
laugh at and that the French are so fond of. 
There must have been something good in it, 
for I felt better right off. 

‘“Where is Madame Rosalie?” I asked. 

‘She is asleep. She was up all of last 
night and has had no sleep today. Just at 
present Paris is full of Americans and she is 
always in demand at the big hotels—but 
you yourself must sleep now. You have 
lost a great deal of blood.’’ And after a few 
motherly directions she left me, drawing 
a curtain to keep out the glare. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The Peerless 


A Comfy-Felt slipper trimmed with rib- 
bon in colors to match, Very, hand- 
some and of course very “‘comfy.’” 
Women’s, Black, Red, Brown, Light ~~ 
and Dark Gray, Purple, Wine, Old  Prie 
Rose, Lavender, Taupe, Pink, Wis-. 
taria, and Light Blue . . . +s + Sismme 
Deliv: ; 


/. 


Picture Comfys _ 
For Children <i” alpen 


Dutch Kids and Rabbit -» Brown, Blue 
Clown... ... Red, Pink, Light.Bh 


Misses’ $1.25, Child’s $1.10, Delivered 


e - oe 

The Tailor-Made — 
Women’s, Navy Blue, Light and Pree 
Dark Gray, Red, Wine, Brown and ~*~ 
Black ise snes : ~ $1, 


Men’s, Red, Brown, Navy Blue and 
Dark Gray. . « -s\ 6 ts” =a eee 
- -Delive 


Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue No. 
showing many new styles. 


Dan’l Green Felt Shag 


110-112 East 13th St., New York 


RIBB 


TRACE MARK 


erous tri 
will pros 
to you all 
merits of 
delicious a 
beneficial den- 
tifrice. Send 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P . 199 Fulton’ St 
New York 


CIOUS, MEATY NU 


Our new crop of choice 
wild pecansisthe finest 
Sweet meated, easie: 


SWEET, DELI 


ss consumer in 10, 
_ wy pound bags at 25 
express prepaid (€ 
j . Missouri River). 
Bln Pi te sample, ifyou wishit, fo 
ass “ae ORDER TODAY. W 
Wild Hickory Nuts 


230 W. 3rd Street, Mt. 


Southern ian Pecan Co., 


et Us Tell You 


that the reason that 
you like 


PETER’S 


‘so much is because it has 
he most exquisite true 
chocolate flavor that has 
ever been obtained in 
"candy making. 

This is due to the fact 
- that the cocoa beans and 
the milk and cream are 
_ of the finest, and the proc- 
| ‘ess, which was invented 
“by Mr. D. Peter, of com- 
pining them has never 
_ been equaled. 


i 
te 


It is a food and 
candy combined. 


ete 
ta 


5 


You can 
get it 


either in 


the plain 


or nut 


cakes. 


| LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 
| Sole Agents 


ANYBODY = “=> 
Hatch Chickens with a Buckeye 


verything connected with a Buckeye Incubator is so 
‘that a beginner can operate them just as successfully 
®xperienced poultryman. Our confidence in this state- 
is so great that we guarantee every Buckeye 


Je Hatch Every Hatchable Egg 


emain in perfect working order for five years, Buckeye 
ators are equipped with every desirable device that can 
ssibly add to incubator efficiency, and are pronounced by 
'Derts to be the world’s best hatcher. No other incubator 
‘SSO many points of merit. On the market21 years—over 
00 in ‘Successful operation. Buckeye Incubators are made 
Sizes and sold by more than a thousand responsible 
—in every State in the Union—as low as $8.00. 
re to see a Buckeye before you buy an incubator! 
n our free book called ‘‘ Incubator Facts’’ and learn 
w the chickens are hatched—also learn all about our five-year 
and the name of your nearest dealer. Write today. 
lr. eal If you are selling Seeds, Poultry Supplies, 
: er Stock Foods, Farmand Garden Implements, 
or General Merchandise—you can sell Buckeye 
Ask us about an exclusive agency for your city. 


ye Incubator Co., 567 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


Save 
Over Half 
Buying Direct 


Shipped in finished 
f sections. You can 
S's ; set up any piece in a 
_ Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
€ catalog of 100 bargains, free, 


THE SATURDAY 


The NEXT 


| BIG ITEM=LOOKS 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


In another case a manufacturer of low- 
price goods came with his season’s samples. 
For his first-quality product that year he 
had got hold of a fairly graceful design; but 
his second-quality stuff, though durable 
and honest in workmanship, was altogether 
ugly. The buyer ordered liberally of this 
manufacturer’s second-quality product, but 
stipulated that the materials be made up 
on his first-quality model. That store, like 
others, has a basement salesroom where 
cheaper grades of merchandise are sold. 
The combination gave the buyer an attract- 
ive novelty for his basement trade. 

It has been the common practice among 
both manufacturers and buyers to take 
a high-class article and work toward lower 
selling price by cheapening the materials 
and processes. Thus a fine grade of under- 
wear will be “‘designed down” to a lower 
price by substituting less expensive yarns, 
cutting out little niceties of finish, and go 
forth. When the new product is ready for 
market it offers something superior in qual- 
ity, but most of the attractive points in de- 
sign have disappeared. Recently, however, 
it has been found that better results are 
secured when the designing is done upward 
instead of downward. A cheap grade of 
underwear is takenin hand. Materials and 
workmanship are usually the best that can 
be sold for the price, because the manufac- 
turer has been compelled to center all his 
ability on quality for a given price. His 
product lacks nothing but good looks. This 
cheap line is then built up by taking from 
better grades of underwear all the refine- 
ments and improvements that can be incor- 
porated into it without greatly increasing 
cost. Shape is improved here and fin- 
ish there. The outcome is a garment of 
decidedly better selling value. 


The Bridge Across the Seine 


Good looks are strikingly definite from 
a market standpoint. Points of technical 
worth, of superior materials and better 
processes may have to be explained to the 
public; but good design tells its own story 
ataglance. Theappeal tothe eyeis certain. 
After the manufacturer, the buyer and the 
designer have all concluded that it would be 
useless to make a given product too beau- 
tiful, because the public will never appre- 
ciate the refinements or pay for them, it 
is the safe course to embody every point of 
grace and harmony. The public sees them 
immediately. 

The public in this matter is like a certain 
American engineer who visited Paris. He 
was a man of severely practical training, 
and his work had been chiefly on great, 
unlovely concrete structures for strictly 
utilitarian purposes. An engineer friend 
asked him what he wanted to see in the 
French capital and he said there was only 
one thing. The museums and pictures, the 
boulevards and parks, the statues, monu- 
ments and historic places did not appeal 
to him at all—all he cared about was the 
Alexander III Bridge. 

This bridge is notable for its engineering. 
It had to be kept low to preserve a magnifi- 
cent view across the Seine and at the same 
time clear traffic in the river at a point 
so narrow that there was room for only a 
single span. The result was an arch that 
is among the most beautiful architectural 
accomplishments in the world. 

The concrete engineer went over the 
structural points of the bridge, and while 
he was doing this the arch captured him. 
Presently he led the way to a place on the 
bank where the arch could be seen with- 
out obstruction and sat silently for half an 
hour, gazing at it, filling his eye with its 
aerial, living curve. Finally he sighed and 
rose, 

“What do you think of it?” asked his 
friend. . 

“Well,” replied the concrete engineer, 
“T guess that’s about right!” 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by James H, Collins. 
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TRADE 


MARK, 


CRESCENT 
GOLD FILLED 
Reg, U, S, Pat, Off 


57 


TRADE MARK 
JAS.BOSS 
GOLD FILLED 
Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 


his is a Crescent gold-filled watch case 
enlarged to show detail. You will find 
“‘oold-filled”’ watches sold by all sorts of 
jewelers at all sorts of prices. If you buy on price 
or guarantee stamp you are pretty sure to get a 


shoddy case, 


You can tell a reliable case by the depth of the engraving and 
engine-turning —and by the ‘*Crescent’’ or ‘Jas. Boss’” trademarks 


stamped inside. 


Deep engraving always indicates a thick gold-wearing surface, 


In 


a trashy case the gold is not thick enough to stand deep cutting. The 
design is shallow cut or merely burnished on. 


Don't be misled by irresponsible ‘¢guarantees’ 
A true warranty of value and service is the ‘*Crescent”” or ¢¢Jas. 


case, 


7 


stamped inside the 


Boss’’ trademark, ‘They are standard with the fine jewelry trade and 


have been for fifty years. 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 


Established 1853 
Philadelphia 


MENZ 6 EASE 9?__the Hunting Boot that’s de- 
—— signed for comfort and built for 
service. You will say you never pulled on a boot 
that fit any better. You'll enjoy their comfort on 
an all day’s tramp, ; 

and will appreciate 
the money-saving 
service they give 
you. 


16-inch height $ 
Goodyear sewed 8 
double sole 6 


Look for Name on 
Yellow Label 


Menz “Gg 


Catalog D- 


describes other styles, 
also the “ American 
Boy” for “Boy 
Scouts.”’ 


. 


\ If wecan’t 
refer to a 
dealer you can buy 
direct from factory, de- 
livery prepaid and money 
refunded if not all we claim. 


Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 


Next 
time try 
the effects | 
f} ofthe flex- | 
J ibility of | 
the Pro-phy- |, 
lac-tic flexible 
handle Tooth} 
# Brush. It fits every curve 
and hollow of the gums, 
so as to prevent that irritat- }} 
ing friction whichmakes them 
swell, bleed and become sore. 
The tufts of the 
/ 


Heaite Looth Brush 


as with every other Pro-phy-lac-tic, are 
so peculiarly shaped as to reach all the 
crevices in and between every 
tooth, cleaning them thor- 

oughly. "A clean tooth never 
decays.” 

Packed in anindividuatyellow 
box, which protects against han- 
dling.Rigidhandleifyouprefer. 
EveryPro-phy-lac-tic fully guar- 
anteed. Wereplaceifdefective. 
Our interesting booklet, ‘‘Do You 
Clean or Brush Your Teeth?" is 
yours forthe asking; sendforit. 


FLORENCE MFG Ct 


Sole 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. Keung 
. vo-phy- 

32 Pine St., Florence, ha. Vaedee 

5 Tooth, Hair, 


, Military and 
= BS Hand Brushes 


November u, 19 
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Dave—that’s David Belaseo—which recalls 
some good advice that he handed out 
recently to C. F.—C. F. being Charles 
Frohman—which naturally brings to mind 
a letter that K. & E. wrote him just last 
week, in which they practically went down 
on their knees and begged for a chance at 
his next work. Any Broadway Ibex who 
doesn’t begin calling Klaw and Erlanger 
by the shorter and sweeter title of K. & E. 
within two weeks after he strikes town is 
no true Ibex—that’s all; and he might as 
well go back where he came from and start 
all over again. 

No rising or risen pugilist may be said to 
have attained the height of his career until 
he joins the Ibex rookeries. He may be as 
full and as yellow as a vanilla éclair and 
have a punch that wouldn’t jar a fly from 
the brow of a sleeping babe; but if he is a 
good instrumental soloist on Broadway’s 
favorite musical instrument—the big bass 
I—he need have no fear. Somebody will 
soon be starring him in drama or signing 
him up for vaudeville. Dear Old Broad- 
way certainly does admire the manly art 
of self-pretense. 
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Exquisitely Daint 
—A Sanative Measure 
Bright eyes, rosy cheeks, coral lips—and 
now for the final touch to unspoiled beauty 
—glistening wAzte teeth. 
The pure, unacid mouth and the clean, 
sound teeth that influence these things are 
best preserved by 


‘That feels fine!” 
“I'm refreshed, invig- 
orated, buoyant.” 


OU’LL find that shams © 
pooing with Packer's” 
Tar Soap is not merely a 
temporary sensation of 
tingling, stimulating clean-— 


Fowl Affectation 


There’s the very freshness of youth about the 
nice cleanness and cool, delightful after taste of 
these most efficient tooth preparations. The use 
of‘either by young and old—anybody and every- 


> 


And as forthe actors—well, truly, the ranks 
of the Ibexes would be frightfully depleted 
| if it’weren’t for the actors! Under almost 


body —is the longest step towards an assurance 
of sound, white teeth and a pure, clean mouth. 


any circumstances it seems easy for an actor 
to become passionately addicted to himself. 
It is one of the commonest vices of his 
profession—and on Broadway the habit is 


liness. It’s much more; for 
. . A i 
the pure piney lather brings q 


Keep the mouth and teeth clean and free from acid- 
BR ity with Sanitol Powder or Paste. You can depend 

on them. Do not neglect to go to your dentist at 
least once a year —two times is really preferable, The 
Tesult is bound to be tooth health. 


healthy activity to the scalp 
—increased vitality to the 
hair roots. 1" 


literally forced upon him and soon grows 
ehroniec and incurable. He makes a hit 
and becomes a star, and for almost thirty 
minutes he is perfectly happy; but sud- 


\ 


Trial Size Package 
of Sanitol Powder or Paste, Face Cream, Talcum 


eeeteeeeeeeee eee eee eeee eye! 
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er Powder, Sanitol Liquid or Shampoo sent free on re- denly he discovers that his managers have ‘ss i 
1 ceipt of your dealer’s name and address and 4 cents deceived him. They are putting somebody i 
ie to pay postage and packing. else’s name on the billboards in letters = 
@ Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis, Mo. larger than those his name is_ printed B. 3 
alee with. It is not a thing to be borne in 7 4 
silence—at least it never is borne in si- 


SeeeeeeeieteeececedcTerresd 


lence. He tells his friends about it in im- 
passioned language, merely using due care 
to see that each new sentence starts in 
the proper way—to wit, with a capital I. 
He breaks his contract or threatens to. He 
| | has even been known to rent space in the 
Worth to You? ye =|: | Newspapers at preferred advertising rates 
The day that you install 7 “| | to tell a sympathetic public of the outrage 
a Dean Electric Co, Home- ye || that has been put upon him. In the case of 
jeer te, Power Sytem / an actress, all this goes double and then 
od to its celling value more / some—the loud cries, the broken contracts 
than twice what this elec- j and the piece in the paper. Does Broad- 
tricaloutfit cost you. Besides | way laugh at this? Broadway does not 
this increased value you : TAB most y x : ° i 
have all the time, labor and scarfs with a Broadway feels that there is nothing else 
money saving advantages pin and the for the aggrieved one to do and applauds 
of a private electrical power the stand he has taken. Three loud cheers 
and illumination plant. The ¥ f he Ibex! ‘ 
cost of our outfit and operat- | | | ugly and gaping. or the tbex! f : 
ing expense is extremely low A mere rub-o’= Even the dumb animals catch the disease 
—the benefits of electricity just as the dumbless humans do. There is 
the case of the troupe of educated fleas, 
who, after playing their first vaudeville 
engagement on Broadway, refused to take 


j areinnumerable. Write for { the-thumb effaces 
a our free descriptive catalog. , pinholes from 
the road again unless they could travel on 
their own private dog. . 


rf . “*LeMar Cravats,’ 
The Dean Electric Co. 
Home-Lighting and Power System 

Then there was a rooster who was im- 
ported from the provinces, as we say on 


Broadway, to take part this season in 
the barnyard scene of a musical comedy. 
He was only a small-part rooster, and he 
deported himself as any plain Dominique 
rooster should until he made a hit and caught 
the contagion and developed the artistic 
temperament. First he got jealous of the 
laughs that a Muscovy duck was getting 
and threatened to quit and walk out unless 
the stage manager fired the duck and gave 
him the duck’s lines. 

Then he insisted that a certain brown 
pullet, an ingénue pullet, was crabbing his 
big scene; and he served warning that one 
or the other of them must leave the com- 
pany. It got so he didn’t go to roost 
until three o’clock in the morning, and 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays they could 
hardly get him up in time for matinées; 
and frequently he didn’t begin crowing 
for day until half past two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

After the third week he also quit crowing 
for day. It kept him busy crowing for 
himself. 


Tar 5oal 


(Pure as the Pines) 
Send 10 cents for a sample half-cake « 


Packer's Tar Soap and a useful bookl 


‘How to Care for the Hair and Scalp.” 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 86C, 81 Fulton Street, New Y¥ 
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lectricity 


pinhole shows, 
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because the silk in 

them is firm and 
e h ¥ 99 Wt 

hefty’*>—of a quality 

carries a perpetual guarantee. We will at any time make good sy ad y 


without charge any defects in workmanship or materials. It | woven expre ssl y for 
can be installed and operated successfully by anyone. The these famous scarfs 


engine working a few hours daily will supply the ‘‘ Chloride 
Accumulator Battery Set’’ with electrical power for 24 hours’ 
service, 


But—look for more 
than length of wear and 
strength of weave in 
**LeMar Cravats.’’? The 
patterns, colorings and 
shapes are strikingly 
smart —counterparts of 
the art-loomed cravats of the 
London and Paris “‘studios,’” 


The Dean Electric Co. 
A CT. 1008 Olive St., 
Postal " Elyria, O. 
Card Brings §& i Mfrs. of Electrical 


Our Big } i ' Apparatus, Power 
and Switch Boards. . . 
Catalog ad A practical Instruction Book 


on Loose Leaf Record-keeping 


Contains much valuable information, 160 
Illustrates and describes 40 different 

Leaf Record forms. Covers the entire su 
Tells how to install and use this money @ 
time saving system of Loose Leaf B 
keeping in any business, large or small. 


We offer to send this book without chai 
any business or professional man who sends 
on his business stationery. Write today. — 


John C. Moore Corporation 
709 Stone Street Rochester, N, 


Halt=A.=Diollar 
at your dealer’s, Accept none 
but those labeled, **LeMar 
Cravats.” Have you our fas- 

| cinating Scarf Book B? No? 

i Then send a postcard for it 
| | right away — it’s free —to 


Levy & Marcus 
729 and 731 Broadway, New York 


Study at Home ARITHMETIC 


Graduate correspondence stu- SELF-TAUGHT 


dents most successful at bar ex- 
amination, Write today for proof A plain, easily-understood volume for all 
and free 112-pp, cat’'g. Wemake who have not had the opportunity of 
yourhomeauniversity. Leading learning this subject thoroughly, or who 
home-study law course in Amer. have forgotten what they once learned. 
Our text prepared by deans and 257 Pages. Requires noteacher. This 
professors from the big law col- great little book sent postpaid for 60 cents. 
3 leges— Harvard, Chicago, Ill., Stamps accepted, leather binding §1. 
Wis., Mich., Ia., Stanford and 

others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business law course. | GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO, 
La Salle Extension University, Box 8358, Chicago, Ill. | Est.1870. 4470W. BellePl., 8t. Louig,Mo. 


Be An Advertising Specialty Salesman 
H We want active men as representatives in 
H every town and city. Pleasant and profit- 
H able work for leisure hours. Call on mer- 
H chants—no collections. Worth investigation. 
H Write today for particulars, stating age and 
H abysinessreference. Sales Manager, Faylor 
H Bros. Co.,Rochester, N.Y. Estab. 59 years. 
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The tenth of a series 
= of advertisements deal- 
= ing with Multigraph 
applications to vari- 
ous lines of endeavor. 
Prior subjects: Retail- 


r ats ah ing, manufacturing, 
Multigraph in its sim- | - ‘ 
t form, for multiple © wholesaling, banking, 


wvuseve:| How it Aids the Work and Extends the Usefulness of orl 


g without interfering for the application to 


Fraternal Orders, Charitable Associations and Churches Aes 
ULTIGRAPH methods that have proven profit- 


able in practically every field of business endeavor 
can with equal success be Raed to the work 


That’s as true, measuring the results by their benefit’t to fellow-men, 
as to measure fem by the more material standard of dollars and cents. 


And it’s true because the Multigraph carries your printed or type- 
written message to great numbers of people so quickly, easily and econom- 
ically that the more you use it the more good you can accomplish with it. 


Fraternal orders and associations of many sorts find the Multigraph 
an invaluable means of increasing membership; of collecting dues 


and assessments; of communicating with iT ed CL aa 
subsidiary organizations ; of securing and in- amples of its Multigraphed 


letters. 


structing organizers; and of producing system- 
forms and printing stationery and advertising. 


Charitable organizations find Multigraph let- 
tersa personal and most effective appeal in raising 
funds to carry on their work; in enlisting the 
co-operation of the workers; and in acquaint- 
ing the public with the results accomplished. 


Religious organizations find the Multigraph 
a most efficient aid in many ways — weekly 
bulletins of church activities; enlarging pastoral 
work by letters of greeting to strangers and let- 
ters of encouragement to inquirers; recruiting 
the Sunday School and following up absentees 
by letters to parents; raising funds for current 


How the Multigraph Aids the expenses, or for unusual expenses such as new 
Work of Many Orcanizations buildings or equipment. 


HE Ancient Order of Gleaners is a protective, 
benevolent and co-operative fraternity with 
headquarters in Detroit—in the substantial 
sructure illustrated above. 


s membership is largely made up of farmers, to whom it 
iving to be of great practical benefit by circulating Multi- 
hed market reports and information as to crop conditions, 
nd by co-operative buying of supplies. Its assistant secretary 
s thus: *‘The machine has become a necessity in our 
less. We have for several months been carrying on a 
pee publicity campaign, and have issued many thousands of 
s, letter forms, reports, etc., at a great saving in 


rs bills. oe 


* Ancient Order of Gleaners — its office-building, 
ad eecmeles of its Multigraphed bulletins. 


What the Multigraph Is 
And How it’s Operated 


HE Multigraph is a rapid rotary printing- 
machine and multiple typewriter combined in 
one handy office-device. 


It occupies about the floor-space of the average typewriter-desk, and can easily 
be operated by your own employees, 


As a printing-machine it does real printer’s printing at 25% to 75% less than 
printer’s prices. It prints from its initial equipment of typewriter or Gothic type, 
from special hand-set type, or from electrotypes that reproduce any size or face of 
type desired, besides line-cuts, borders and ornaments. 


As a multiple typewriter it turns out as many form letters in an hour asa 
stenographer could pound out in a month on an ordinary typewriter. Every sheet is 
a perfect specimen of actual typewriting, ready for the name and address to be 
accurately matched in if you so desire, ‘Type-setting is semi-automatic. 


Driven by hand or electricity, and fed by hand or automatically, the Multigraph 
e Woodward Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit —illustrated at the right —is prints and typewrites at the rate of 1200 to 5000 sheets an hour. 
f many churches using the Multigraph as briefly outlined above. 


3g Foreign Missions Specific Information Upon Request 


ng of the work of the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, Presby- 


hurch in the United States, Mr. D. W. Gordon, of Nashville, makes the fol- 
tement concerning Multigraphed letters: *‘One-hundred-twenty-five letters, 
een days, produced $10,720. One-hundred-eighteen answers to a letter we 
October 25th were received up to November 7th. The contributions received 
‘hurches to which that letter was sent amounted, in that length of time, to 
One letter collected thirty-eight past-due accounts in thirty-seven days.”” 


a Funeral Benefit Association 


cteriy- treasurer of the American Funeral Benefit Association, with head- 
Baltimore, writes: “*I take great pleasure in recommending to any who 
save in printing matter of every description, that the Multigraph is the 
ing machine for an office that can be purchased.”’ 


e Salvation Army 


1eral secretary of the Provincial Office of the Salvation Army at Cleve 
i: “We consider it indispensable, From a standpoint of economy of time, 
d expense, ithas no equal . . . . in short, we could not do without 
figraph.”” 

ig a Moderator 

James F, Black, then pastor of the Bethany Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 


ultigraphed letter of which he said: “* One thousand of these sent to the 
elected our man, or helped to, to the highest office in the Presbyterian 


Chamber of Commerce 


ber of Commerce of Binghamton, N. Y., issued an annual report pro- 
hout, with the exception of the cover, on the Multigraph. The report 
ppowine statement: “A Multigraph has been purchased for the pur- 
the daily bulletins containing the records of the County Clerk’s 
eibere bulletins which may be sent out from time to time, and the 
letters which the office is compelled to send in conriection with the 
uments that have been established. As an illustration of the work which 
t the Annual Report for this year is printed thereon at a very great 
+ ” 


ATA concerning special applications of the 
Multigraph to a wide range of vocations is 
on file in our office. If you occupy ‘an 

executive position in any business among the voca- 
You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless tions represented, we shall be glad to prepare and 
present upon request, without obligation upon your 


You Need It part, very definite information of how you can get 


HERE can be no sale unless, after proper business or save money with the Multigraph. 
investigation, our representative’s report proves To business executives we shall also be glad to send 
to our satisfaction, as his demonstration must  ‘‘ More Profit with the Multigraph’’—a descriptive booklet 


: 5 C that is in itself a good example of Multigraph printing — 

, = ‘ M , a pro ab 5 : f “ E 
2 yours, that the ultigrapi will ybe 4 prontable or a booklet that describes the Universal Folding-Machine, 
investment for you. which saves time and money in folding letters, circulars and 


That’s a rule we enforce because we honestly believe it’s the best policy. booklets. Write today, and specify which literature you wish. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Factory, Cleveland 1800 East 40th Street 


BRANCH OFFICES: Where the Multigraph may be seen in operation: Atlanta; Baltimore; Berlin, Germany; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnatl; 
Cleveland; Columbus; Dallas; Denver; Des Moines; Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Indianapolis; Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles; Memphis; Milwaukee; 
Minneapolis; Montreal; Nashville; ‘Newark; New Orleans; New York City; Oklahoma City; Omaha; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Portland, Ore.; Providence; Richmond; 
Rochester; Salt Lake City; San Francisco; Seattle; Spokane; Springfield, Ill.; Springfield, Mass.; St. Louis; loledo; Toronto; Vancouver; Washington; Winnipeg. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES: The International Multigraph Co., 79 Queen Street, London, E. C., England. 


The Multigraph: 
Complete Unit 


60— 


From Childhood to Old Age— Keep 


the Ostermoor Smile! 
(Get the FREE OSTERMOOR BOOK) 


ster 


THE SATURDAY 


Ostermoors have been adding to the world’s good 
cheer for the last half century. A sound night’s sleep 
on this famous mattress restores the strength and quiets 
the nerves so completely that it is as natural to smile in 
the morning as it is to breathe. You awake refreshed 
and go forth to meet the world with a cheerful mind 


and a clear eye when you sleep on an 


If you have been deceived into buying an imitation or a “‘just-as-good,’’ forsake 
the bumps and Jumps and get on the way to the Ostermoor Smile. The million 
users who have had experience with the Ostermoor from 5 to 50 years know 


above all others what mattress com/fort is. 


If you are not one of them, 


Write for 144-page Book and Samples—FREE 


It tells you about real rest and nerve-renewing sleep. 


It shows you how the Ostermoor is built 


of thousands of interwoven layers of downy cotton, by a process owned and used exclusively by 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best Blue and White Ticking 
4'-6"_45 lbs. $15.00 
4'.0"_40 lbs. 13.35 
3'.6"_35 lbs. 11.70 
3'-0"—30 lbs. 10.00 
2'-6"—25 lbs. 8.35 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts, 50c extra. 
Dust-proof, satin-finish 
ticking, $1.50 more. 
French Mercerized Art 
Twills, $3.00 more. 


Ostermoor, Read it and you will realize why the Ostermoor has that 
fluffy, permanent softness, and why imitations haven’t. 
The Ostermoor is absolutely clean, germ-proof, dust-proof, vermin- 
proof and never needs remaking. 
When necessary, we ship mattresses 
express prepaid on a thirty days’ free 


trial same day check or postal order is 
received. Money back if you want it. 


Send for the book. ‘‘ Ostermoor — Your Free 
Book,”’ with your name and address 
on a postal, will bring it. ; 
Ostermoor & Co., 101 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Built—Not Stuffed 


~ CANTON 


Incandescent Gasoline 


LAMP 


cheery, good for eyes, good for nerves. 100-candle 
power brightness to every burner. 
No smoke, no odor, no danger. 
Agents get catalog and terms, 

CANTON LIGHT CO., 101 Ninth St., Canton, O. 


Tointroduce ‘Litholia” Ready-to-use 
colors for show-card writing and art- 
ists’ use, we are offering for a limited 
time only a complete course in show-card 
and sign writing to those purchasing a small 
assortment of these colors. This is a great 
opportunity for ambitious men and women 
to increase their earning capacity. 
earn from $21 to $50 per week. 


LITHOLIA SP. COLOR CO., 247 West 125th Street, N. Y. 


Box Ball has taken fun lovers by siorm—is cleaning up 


} 
$100.00 to $600.00 a month clear profit for many Managers. One 
man with four alleys made clear 


saggy $680.00 in 30 Days 


i Bea Manager, All you need is energy, and 

5 on agsmall investment you may make the 
same profits, if not greater ones, 
right in your own locality, 

Box Ball is a clean, moral game—an 
exercise that fascinates the best class 
of men and women everywhere, 
New improved alley—noiseless, 
fast, irresistible. Big,regularshaped 
ten-pins set automatically by the 
players —you just take in the cash. 
No help needed to operate — no 
expenses of any kind except rent. 

Our Guarantee—You can set 
yourself up in a permanent, big- 
paying business on an investment 
as low as $120 to $300. If you are 
not satisfied after 30 days we take 
back the alley and refund what you 
paid us minus what you took in. 
Write for our proposition at once. 


American Box Ball Co., 370 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


One Match Lights It. 
Many styles. Sells rapidly. 


Good show-card writers 
Complete information free. 


Avoid the nuisance and dangers of bristle-shedding tooth brushes. Get 


a RUBBERSET—the only safety tooth brush. 
bristle to ‘‘come out.” 


Impossible for a single 
All the bristles held forever in a hard rubber base. 


Scientifically right in shape of tufts—handles and quality. Each brush 
sold in individual box, 35¢ each. At your Druggist or Department Store. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Makers, Newark, N. J. 


(R. C. & H. T. Co., Props.) 


EVENING POST 


FIND X 


(Continued from Page 10) 
The Colonel laughed—sneered. Then 
he spoke quietly. 

“Just cut out that talk, will you? It 
don’t fool anybody—it don’t fool me, any- 
way, Mary. You think you can’t land 
him—that’s all. Take it from me, Mary, 
you act different tonight or I’m through 
with you. And if we split it’s back to the 
chorus and twenty a week for yours, and in 
a couple of years you’ll be down and out. 
This is pretty easy money for you’’—he 
waved his hand round the room—‘“‘and 
there’s plenty more of it. Next year we 
might go to Europe and see what we can 
do there. Anyway’’—and he glanced at 
her guardedly —‘‘you needn’t worry about 
your Mr. Bill Barnett. He was telling 
me last night about some widow he had 
on the string in Portland and this afternoon 
he’s got a girl from the hotel out in my 
machine.” 

As a matter of fact, the Colonel’s ma- 
chine, had Miss Vandemeer cared to look, 
at that moment was standing at the curb 
downstairs, and Mr. Bill Barnett was 
making a personally conducted tour of the 
stockyards—but Miss Vandemeer did not 
look. 

“‘T don’t believe it!’’ she said. 

“All right,’’ answered the Colonel. 
“Think it over. Take a good think while 
you're about it. We’ll be round at six.” 

Once in a long while Miss Graham ex- 
tracted some money from her hatbox on 
the top shelf of the closet, where she kept 
the loose change hid against burglars, and 
gave herself and her mother atreat. Some- 
times it was an evening at Riverside Park; 
sometimes a Sunday in the country. On 
this particular evening they went to hear 
the Apollo Musical Club in The Messiah. 
Still thrilling with the stirring tumult of the 
last chorus, they went out into the streets 
toward the Elevated. As. they crossed 
State Street a motor car whirled sharply 
past them and Miss Graham looked for an 
instant into the flushed face of the man 
from Oregon. He was laughing wildly. 
His arm was round a fur coat and in the 
fur coat was a figure that Miss Graham 
recognized at once. The Colonel sat on the 
front seat. 

‘‘What’s the matter, dearie?” asked 
Miss Graham’s mother anxiously. ‘‘ Did 
you know those people?” 

“No,” said Miss Graham, lying to her 
mother for the first time in her life. And 
then, with some vindictiveness: ‘‘They’re 
just —just joy-riders.”’ 


By all the laws of fiction and space this 
story ought to end here. You know that 
next morning, or the next, or the next at 
the very latest—for the North American 
Matrimonial Ageney had others besides 
the man from Oregon to engage its atten- 
tion—by three days, then, at the most, Mr. 
Bill Barnett waked in his room in the 
hotel to a blinding headache, a dull, slow, 
confused review of the events of the past 
few days, and finally to a bitterness of 
heart that only disillusioned youth can 
feel. Long before the Ancient Mariner 
broke the closed-season law on albatross- 
shooting, sadder and wiser men were rising 
the morrow morn. And, if the weather 


prophets would stick to the cold gray dawn. 


of the morning after, the Ananias Club 
would lose its charter members. 

Mr. Bill Barnett awoke to all the symp- 
toms—bacchie and cardiac—above de- 
scribed. He lay for a long while, thinking. 
Then he rose, rang, paid tribute to a bellboy 
and received his cup of cold water, and 
dressed slowly. He packed his suitcase, 
ordered a taxicab and left the room. 

Promptly at eleven o’clock Colonel 
Fiskett entered the portals of the North 
American Matrimonial Agency, smiling, 
confident, arrayed as the lilies of the field. 
He greeted Miss Graham with high good- 
humor and passed on into the private office. 
Presently he called her. 

“Tf that gentleman from Oregon should 
call up or come in today,” he said, “just 
tell him I’ve gone to New York for two 
weeks.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Miss Graham, and 
retired. 

As she sat down at her typewriter again, 
the gentleman from Oregon opened the 
door and walked in. He carried a suitcase. 

“T want to see Colonel Fiskett,’’ he said, 
smiling a little; but the smile did not hide 
the fact that his face was white and rather 


(Guaranteed) Caps 
for Cold Weather 
are the Acme of 
Style. ..... 9m 


Trim, Graceful, Comfortable, and Wan 
yet giving the head proper ventilation, t 
are ideal. Every ffaitright (guaranteed) Ca 


GUARANTEED 
~~ SIX MONTHS 


Ask your dealer to show you ff 
Over one hundred 


fifty styles, all colors and combinations. 


The Cap on the girl is No. 240, price 
made of real imported eiderdown, artistically tim 
Knit by hand. =a 

The Cap on the boy is No. 151, price, 
Our famous seamless Shaker-Knit Cap made of 
worsted yarn, finished entirely by hand. 


4 


(guaranteed) Caps. 


Above styles sent postpaid on receipt of p 


Write for our booklet “Sensible Headwear, ” 
showing “Knitright’’ (guaranteed) Caps in 
_colors. Address Dept. J. 


GREAT WESTERN KNITTING | 
+ MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN > 


Established 1881. 


Makes 
Dainties a 
_ Dainti 


Many Dainties would be less” 
were it not for 


Mapleine 


(THE FLAVOR DE LUXE) 


When used as a flavoring 
in Puddings, Ices, Icings, 
Cake Fillings, Candies, 
Cakes, Ice Cream, Etc., 
it imparts an irresistibly 
delicious taste. 


Genuine Maple Syrup is 
almost as good as a 
home-made syrup made 
by dissolving white. 
sugar in water and add- 
ing Mapleine— Try It. 
Mapleine is sold by Gro- 


cers, 35c for 2-oz. bot- 
tle (Canada 50c).Write Dept.E1. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, 


Send for a copy of “'Mapleine Dainties,” 
our recipe book, sree. 


PAY You 6% interes! 
WE certificates of Deposit an 
smaller sums. 

by the Citizens & Southern B 
holding $3,000,000 approved 
gages, and by $780,000 
Capital, Surplus and 
Stockholder individual 
liability. 21 years in 
business, The ‘‘Sulky 
Dollar’? book explains plan of 


operation. Georgia State Savings Asa’n, 
175 York Street, Savannah, Ga. ; 


ly One Skin in Ten 
he Enough for 
_ Albrecht Furs 


7 

wy 

ea : 

i: That? swhy Albrecht Fursare renowned 
for their high quality and long wear. 
The best trappers of the North bring 
us their choicest skins. We pick only 
the finest — about one in ten. 

_ These exquisite, selected skins we 
“make into latest style furs in our own 
sanitary workrooms in St. Paul—the 
Home of Good Furs. 

_ You get ‘clean, fresh furs 
at lower prices than are 
asked for ordinary, com- 
mon-place furs. 


o 


- Furs Sent on Approval 


- Albrecht Furs are sent for 
approval and inspection 


_ anywhere in the United 
States. You can ex- 
| amine and try on furs 
_ im your own home. 
/ Satisfaction Guaranteed <5 
* We guarantee sat- f 
| isfaction; also that 
brecht Furs are ex- 
|. actly as represented or 
| wepromptly refund your ¥ 
money. You'take no risk 
_ in buying Albrecht Furs, 
Catalog FREE on Request 
| Write for handsome Catalog 
| No, 42 showing hundreds of Fur 
Garments, Neckwear and Mufis in 
|| fatest styles and at popular prices. 
| _ Tells how to choose furs; actual 
names of all furs; has photographs 


_ offurs in colors; how to take meas- 
| urements athome. The finest Fur 
| 
|* 


_ Style Book ever published. 


r- Ask Your Dealer 


Ask the best dealer in your town for Albrecht Furs, 

Tf he hasn’t them—don’t accept an inferior substitute but 

| write us direct...\We will fill your order, express prepaid, 
mee receipt of price and Guarantee Satisfaction. 


in 
4 
‘4 
r Write for FREE Catalog No. 42 TODAY 


Ez ALBRECHT & SON, Established 1855 


6th and Minnesota Sts., Station ““Three”’ 
a St. Paul, Minn. 
i, References: Any Bank or Mercantile Agency 
4 


DIAMONDS 


| ON CRED! 


seit prepaid: for’ inspection 
|| 10% discount for 
le for catalogue ‘No 56 
Established | £1843. 


SLT YPEWRITERS ax: 


y2 os rpms factory rebuiltandallother 
dit, makes sold or rented anywhere at 4 to }4 mfrs. 
Prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped 
__ with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D. 


writer Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


THE SATURDAY 


tired, and to Miss Graham it did not seem 
exactly the face of the man who had come 
from Oregon a week before. 

“Colonel Fiskett left word this morning 
that he had gone to New York for two 
weeks,”’ said Miss Graham, rigidly truthful. 

“Dm sorry,’”’ answered Mr. Barnett. al 
had some things I wanted to tell him.” 
He set down the suitcase and came toward 
her. “I’m going back home today,” he 
said, smiling again, ‘‘and I came to con- 
gratulate the Colonel. You needn’t look 
surprised. I know you’re on, all right. 
It’s a pretty clever game. a2 

“T beg your pardon,” said Miss Graham 
coldly. ‘‘I don’t understand you.” 

Mr. Barnett moved closer. ‘‘Yes, you 
do,” he said. “So did the Colonel and Miss 
Vandemeer — if that’s her name. You all 
had me down right. I’m what they call 
an easy mark.’ He laughed shortly. “I 
thought, because I could come East every 
year or two and go back without carrying 
home a trunkful of gold bricks, that I was 
pretty wise. I suppose it’s done me good 
to find out just how big a foolI am.” He 
rose, smiling again, and held out his hand. 
“So long as the Colonel isn’t here, let me 
congratulate you. Tell him for me it was 
smooth work. I want to be a good loser.” 

Miss Graham rose, too, but she did not 
take his hand. Instead, she looked out of 
the window. 

“Don’t!” she said; “‘please don’t! I’m 
sorry —I’m more sorry than I can tell you.” 

“That’s all right,’’ said the Westerner 
“Don’t worry about me. Go and spend 
the money.” His voice hardened. 

It has been recorded somewhere before 
that Miss Graham had eyes of deepest 
blue; and now suddenly these were filled 
with real tears. 

“T’m sorry because — because it hurt you, 
not because of your money!” cried Miss 
Graham. ‘‘And I’m sorry because you 
think I’m with them. I’m not. I’m his 
stenographer—that’s all. And I'll never 
be again after today. I don’t want you 
to go away thinking—that. Goodby!” 
And, sitting down at her typewriter with- 
out another look at Mr. Barnett, she 
began banging the keys furiously. She 
might have been trying for a speed record. 
The eyes of deepest blue did not look up; 
and Mr. Barnett, not being superhuman, 
did not know of the tears mentioned 
above. He stood gazing down at her a 
moment, turned, picked up his suitcase 
and walked out, followed by the clatter of 
the typewriter. 

After the door closed, the clack of the 
keys became slower and slower until it 
ceased altogether. Miss Graham stared 
very hard at the door. Presently her shin- 
ing head went down on the desk and tears 
fell from the eyes of deepest blue. Even 
a stenographer on a small salary may 
indulge in a good cry. 

As Colonel Fiskett heard the door close 
on the Westerner, he smiled with the agree- 
able expression a well-fed wolf might besup- 
posed to assume, lit a fat cigar and tiptoed 
cautiously to the door of the outer office. 
Silence. A minute after Miss Graham’s 
head went down on the desk—enter the 
Colonel. 

Miss Graham raised her head and ex- 
hibited two slightly reddened eyes and a 
small nose from the tip of which every 
speck of powder had been washed. She 
rubbed her eyes with an absurdly small 
handkerchief, adjusted her office cuffs and 
laughed faintly. 

In that moment of weakness she re- 
sembled not at all the collected, business- 
like stenographer who took dictation from 
the Colonel at the rate of two hundred 
words a minute. She looked all at once 
small and forlorn and helpless; and the 
Colonel, with the wolf-smile still on his 
lips, moved quickly to the desk and put his 
arm round her. 

“There—there, girlie!” hesaid. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter?’”’ And heattempted to kiss her. 

Miss Graham jumped up and retreated 
toward the other end of the room, her face 
flaming. 

“Don’t—don’ ah she poo) 


Mr. Bill Barnette, Hiseoreed Wort the 
elevator, stood at the entrance of the build- 
ing with his suitcase. He looked at his 
watch. He had half a day to catch his train 
for the West. Were this a regular romance, 
I should write down that he went to Jack- 
son Park and spent a bitter hour by the 
side of the lagoon, contemplating the frail- 
ties of mankind and the wages of sin. He 
had~a fleeting idea of going again to the 
stockyards for a glimpse of friendly bovine 
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In beautiful satin gilt finish, $2. 


you give dealer’s name. 
Send for booklet and the Junior Tattoo circul 


have the intermittent alarm feature, and two 


RUM MMMM 


STOP FRETTING Over Your Xmas Presents 


at The most desirable, most suitable, and least 
expensive ofall CORRECT GIFTS isa dainty 


——= <¢ 
LENOX” Combination Xmas Box 
Sent to any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR 
Contents of Box designed for MEN: 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘‘lenox’’ 
Hose,choice Black, Tan, Navy, Gray, Value $1.00 
(2) Beautiful ‘‘Lenox’’ All Silk Flowing- 


End ** Four in Hand'’ Tieto match, Value 50 
(3) 1 pair of guaranteed quality Suspend- 


Chg oA - Value ~ 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR Total Value $1.7 
Contents of Box designed for WOMEN: 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘*Lenox’’ 
Satin Fin'’d Lisle Hose, Black or Tan, Value $1.00 
(2) 3 beautiful corner embroidered Pure 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs of superior 
quality.... Value _.75 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR Total Value $1.75 
Don’t forget to state the size and shades desired. 
Werefer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, or any bankin New 
York City. We need good Agents. 


LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept. 23, 5 W. 31st St., New York 


Taylor’s “Stahot” Water Bottle 
and SYRINGE 


>» .6 MONTHS 
7 TRIAL 


Great improvement 
over old style rub- 
ber bottles and 
Made of Metal cheaper in the end. 
Retains heat all night — distributes heat 
evenly — is thin, compact and half the weight 
of rubber bottles— more durable — covers greater surface — 
adaptable to more uses and gives twice the heat. Safe— sani- 
tary —odorless, Thousands in use. Absolutely guaranteed 
for 5 years. Write for free trial offer and book. 

FRANKLIN TAYLOR COMPANY, Dept. 10, Janesville, Wis. 


Christmas Plans 


Buy the Junior ‘Tattoo—at 
your jewelers 
alarm clock — hardly larger 
thana watch 
—an accurate time-keeper— 
handy ornament anywhere— 
and a Christmas gift anybody 
will appreciate. 


Price $1.75 (In Canada duty extra) 


Ask your dealer to show you the Junior Tattoo, 
home, send price for as many as you want. 


Family —various artistic styles and designs —in gilt, brass, silver and solid mahogany. 


Don’t put the Christmas buying off until the last minute. Ask your dealer or write today. 
THE JEW LJAVEN (LOCK CO. 
Established 1817 NEw IIAVEN ULONN. 139 Hamilton Street 


(LINNNUQNQQQ400UUUULAUENEAUNOALN0EU0000UUULEULININZ/z,, 


a thing of beauty 


Rich leather traveling case, $1.25 extra. 


If you cannot buy it = 


We will ship, express prepaid, i 


ar describing and illustrating the Junior Tattoo 
All 
inch dial. 


aKING TTT 


MI| 


TTS 


| HOLDS cOAT HOLDS COAT 
AND 


| Two Hangers in One 
| SE either way, back or front. Press spring 
| to open skirt or trouser hanger—release to 
| close—one hand does it all. 

Clamp made of hard wood—won’t rust. 


Sold by all department stores for 25c. If not at your 
dealer's, don’t accept any other hanger, but send dealer’s 
name and 25c and hanger will be sent prepaid. 


WEST ELCO SUIT HANGER CO., 45 So. Front St., Philadelphia 


BOOK BARGAINS 


Ours is-the largest and best Catalogue of good 
Library and Holiday Books at Bargain Prices 
issued by any Establishment in the U. S 

ANY AND ALL BOOKS SUPPLIED 


We sell everything in the way of a book, and at the lowest 


prices, 0x7 discounts ranging all the way up to 80 per 
cent. If you want good books at bargain prices and prompt 
service, write to-day for Catalog which includes a large num- 
ber of English Importations at less than half regular prices. 
They were-purchased by the President of the Association 
while in London last summer. We refer to any of the 
leading New York publishers. 

| The Union Library Association 

| 225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


In the field or in the woods— 


at play or hard at work 
fort and satisfaction for 


there’s com- 
the wearer of 


PARIS GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
Sold "round the World 


Look for the name PARIS on every garter. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY, Makers 
Congress St. and Center Ave. 


Copyright 


1908 CHICAGO - - - 


U.S.A. 
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good-to-eat. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


END us your name and 

address and the name 
of your grocer, enclosing 
10 cents (in stamps or coin) 
for postage, and receive direct from 
the Sunshine Bakeries a Sunshine 
Revelation-Box. 
ties of those delicious biscuit bonbons 


A e 
@ e 
Specialties 
There is a kind for every taste —crisp neutral wafers filled 
with delicious fondant; some flavored with almond, others with 
chocolate, while some are only slightly sweetened but are so 
delicately flavored that they are appetizing and thoroughly 


They are all baked in the sunshine, in the big 
‘Bakery with a Thousand Windows.”’ 


If you do not care to pay postage on the Revelation-Box, send a postal for 
the Sunshine Taste-Box containing 5 kinds; please give your grocer’s name 


Joose-Wues Biscurr (0. 


328 Causeway Street 


HYDROX, one of the 
fourteen kinds sent 


FREE 


A unique biscuit con- 
fection made of two 
chocolate wafers and 
a layer center of rich 
vanilla cream. 


Contains 14 varie- 


Boston, Mass. 


Cooking in Paper Bags Explained 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
You don’t know how good things can taste until you 
cook in Union Cookery Bags. No shrinkage, no loss 


of flavor, no smell of cooking, no pots and pans to wash. 
Liberal 25 cent packages sold by grocers every where. 


Try these bags at our expense 


ont rit 
(Ordinary paper bags wiil spoil food) Aer 
Genuine Union Cookery Bags—odorless, bil 


tasteless, moisture-proof, germ-proof— ¢ 3 
bear this mark %kery BOS 


FREE SAMPLES of various sized bags, with direc- 


tions and recipes, if you send your grocer’s name, 
The Union Bag & Paper Co., 1914 Whitehall Building, New York 


E see ree eines 
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Tempered for high elasticity, ground for 
smooth writing — the perfection of pens. 
For every style of writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents, 


SPENCERIAN PEN C0., 349 Broadway, NewYork 


Sharpen Your Own 
Razor Blades 


toabetteredgethan whennew. 
The“ Victor” AutomaticRazor 
Sharpenerstrops perfectly and easily 
all makes of razors. Simply slip in 
blade, pull handles to and fro and get 
y the truest, keenest edge you eversaw. Each sharp- 

ener is fitted with full length, extra wide, specially 
treated strop. Agents write for terms and territory. 


The Victor Specialty Company, 540 E. Seventh St., Canton, 0 
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Pyro Stoves 


Cash or Credit 


On This Magnificent 


Base Burner . 


A great, big, handsome double 
heater that’s an ornament to any 
room and that throws more heat 
than you ever thought a stove 
coulddevelop.Shippedright from 
our factory, freight prepaid, to 
your hometo ¢ryfree for 30 days, 
shipment in 24 hours. Then 360 
days approval test.170,000have 
bought Kalamazoo Stoves backed 
by the famous $100,000 bank 
bond guarantee, Don’t buy any- 
where until you have our stove 
book. 


Get This Stove Book 
Save $5 to $40 


on your purchase of heater, range, or gas 


Why pay two prices when the Kalama- 


zoo is guaranteed best of all? This free book 
tells you how you can 
save money and 
best stove made, 
400 stoves to choosefrom 
and a low factory price 
foreverypurse. Writeapostal 
giving your name and address 
for Catalogue No. 152. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE 


get the 
Over 


COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


dune aus 


DENATURED sf 
ALCOHOL 


ODORLESS LAMPS 


SMOKELESS 
Give same light as three electric bulbs. 
No wicks to trim, chimneys to clean. | 
Cook everything. 
A Cheaper than coal, 
No dust or ashes; no hot kitchens. 
Write for Particulars of Special Offer. 


Alcohol Utilities Co., 40 E. 2ist St.,NewYork 


EVENING POST 


faces; but the thought of a pair of troubled 
blue eyes and a small and agitated voice 
would not leave him. 

“T guess that girl is on the square,”’ he 
said to himself; and, with the words still 
framing themselves, .he turned and started 
back to the elevator. ‘‘I’ll go up and apol- 
ogize anyway,” he thought—and the cage 
shot upward to the seventeenth story. 

As Mr. Bill Barnett entered, with an 
apology on his lips, Colonel Fiskett had 
just succeeded in cornering Miss Graham. 
Neither heard the Westerner. Miss Gra- 
ham, pleading, trying to ery aloud, strug- 
gling with face turned away, suddenly saw 
Mr. Barnett’s right fist connect with the 
Colonel’s jaw and the Colonel bite the dust 
of the office floor. 

Wipe off Sapulpa, Oklahoma, from the 
fight map! Put down Oregon and a brand- 
new ‘“‘ White Hope.”’ Followedtwo minutes 
that Mr. Barnett spent in scientifically 
demonstrating to Colonel Fiskett that 
Mars hath his victories as well as Cupid. 

The Colonel arose from the floor in time 
to receive a straight left on the bridge of 
his aristocratic nose that brought the claret 
and curses; he staggered forward from a 
violent collision with the wall and, falling 
toward a clinch, was doubled up by a 
shattering right swing to his aristocratic 
stomach. He was deluged in a flood of 
blows, tossed in a whirlwind of hooks, jabs, 
crosses and punches; and when, sobbing 
and sputtering bad words and false teeth, 
he collapsed on a, desk and begged for 
mercy, he was lifted bodily in a mighty 
grip and tossed into his private office, to lie 
crumpled on the floor. 

This done to his entire satisfaction, Mr. 
Barnett straightened his coat, picked up 
an overturned chair and looked at the girl. 

“T’m sorry to start a row with him in 
here,’ apologized Mr. Barnett, “‘but I 
can’t stand that kind of a man!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you came!”’ cried Miss 
Graham unevenly. ‘“I—I can’t thank you 
enough!” 

“Yes, you can,” said Mr. Barnett, seiz- 
ing the psychological moment by the fore- 
lock—“‘and I’ll tell you how.” He took a 
long breath. ‘‘I came back to apologize 
for thinking you were one of—his bunch. 
And I made up my mind between the first 
floor and this one that I’m going to stay in 
Chicago and get to know you and take you 
back out home with me—if you think you 
could ever care to. Do you?” he asked. 
“Will you let me stay here and find out?” 

As was said when this story started, 
Love is an unknown quantity. It bloweth 
whither it listeth. The descendant of a 
hundred earls may look at a goosegirl— 
and why not a man from Oregon at a 
Chicago stenographer? Find the x, O ye 
of little faith! 


fhe Climbers 


S THE number of travelers increases each 

year the following advice may be of 

use to the many who delight in climbing 
high mountains. 

It takes energy to climb in the moun- 
tains and that means food. As you cannot 
carry much bulk and, perhaps, in our 
country will not have porters to take along 
tinned fruit, spirit lamps and the like, as 
they do in select Alpine circles, you might 
take along some chocolate and a handful 
or so of raisins. They will not hurt you for 
a day or so if you cannot get other food. It 
is a mistake in any athletic performance to 
change your daily habits at the time when 
you need your strength and your nerves. 


-It will do you no good to cut off tea or 


coffee—or, indeed, any other stimulant— 
on the supposition that this will give 
you additional strength. Whisky does not 
climb mountains. The best use for it ina 
mountain camp is to rub it on your feet if 
your lower extremities are badly chilled 
and not really frozen. Most of the Rocky 
Mountain hunters drink little or not at all 
while on a march over snow, and it is 
absolutely forbidden to begin eating snow. 
Some say that a drink of cold water now 
and then does no harm, but it certainly 
lowers the heat of the body and usually it 
will cause a man to slow up very quickly. 

Beyond a few such simple rules as to 
equipment and practice, your natural 
mental attitude, your health, your phy- 
sique and your experience will alone prove 
of value in making you a finished per- 
former at high altitudes. To succeed, you 
must be sound of wind and limb, and you 
must take the thing seriously enough really 
to desire success. 


GUARANTEED GLOVE 


are made and .Jook just the x 
you want them—and they » 
just as long, and perhaps a 
longer, than you expect. But 
do not have to depend on our 
to that effect—or our verbal pron 
We give you a written docun 
which we sign and our dealer si 
that guarantees wear and satisfaction 
And the gloves always out- — 
wear their guarantee 4 


The fit, quality and coloring of 
leather; the perfection of the stitching, O 
every other detail, is proof positive that th 
gloves will more than live up to the extreme 
care that has been put into their make- 

Ireland’s Guaranteed Gloves cost fr 
$1.50 upward—for men, women and 


dren; in Mocha, Cape, Glacé and Cham 


Write for our free book, “‘The Story of the lov 2, 


about the making of gloves and how to buy — 
good gloves. It’s liberally illustrated. Please 
give your dealer’s name when writing. 


(ond your declaration that the gloves were nol injured through &é 
‘pe orargumenl, either ceplace thers wth new gloves 
condinan of the gloves, and to your F 


Ireland Bros., 39,Stste Sv 


New York Salesroom, 43-45 E. 19th 


Dealers looking for more business will do well te 
: Styate ie our terms and “‘selling plan. 4 


Ann Arbor Lamps give) 
fect light, brighter than city 
steadier and clearer than electricity. ¢ 
less than 44 cent per hour for light o 
candle power. Many beautiful designs to 
from. Fuel is gasoline, perfectly safe. 
had as single lainps or complete syste 
homes, churches, stores, etc. 
Every Lamp Guaranteed, Have been s 
for over 12 years. Ask your dealer for 
permanent guaranteed maintenance 
plan; by it lamps will last a lifetime. 
OUR TRIAL OFFER — Our dealers will let 
any responsible person try any Ann Arbor 
Lamp before buying. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry our line we will send any lamp prepaid 
on receipt of price, Dealers write for 
discounts. 


Send for catalog today 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
275 Second St. : 
Ann Arbor 


and a Rolled Go 
Rosary — Both fo: 


JOHN MUR 
Address us 200 W. Lombard St., B 


Candle- 
Time Comfort 
for Generations 


Men who rest well qwork well. 
And men who rest dest wear 


and Pajamas 


»-—unapproached for drowsy 
| comfort since 1881. They’ll 
- make your rest mean more to you. 


"im At-your haberdasher’s, or he 
je can get them. Write for Bed 
_ Time Book. = s 


; 2 
einsist on fH (aullesd 
this label. a} SINCE 1881 


Faultless Day Shirts 


afford the utmost value in style, 
comfort, service. 


E. ROSENFELD & CO. 
Dept. S, Baltimore, Md. 


: 
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| Collar Buttons 


may be small, but they are an im- 
portant item in a man’s dress. 


Krementz Collar Buttons 


ie ‘made in great variety of shapes to 
| uit every need of the fastidious dress- 


\ 
q 


! 


Meh in solid cold and in rolled 
zold plate that will wear a lifetime. 


(bears this stamp, showing 
quality), is guaranteed. A 
new one free, in exchange 
for every one that is dam- 
aged or broken from any 
At all jewelers and haberdashers, 

Ry 


Send for Booklet, ‘Story of a Collar Button” 


t Me Tend 
our Heater 


‘an expert at regulating dampers of 
‘ag plants, Isave you fuel, bother and 
bring you 
comfort. 
The fuell 
- os save ee 
r ny sm 2 
k oon, cost and forever after 


Q LY 

Ji day for my story. 

ya @ ANDREWS HEATING CO. 
NS 1210 Heating Bldg.,Minneapolis,Minn. 


Agents and dealers find mea great 
money maker, Everybody, write to- 


THE SATURDAY 


_ THE JOKERS OF 
“~NEW GIBBON 


(Continued from Page 19) 


improvised a litter for the dead man. Wal- 
lenstein was afflicted with paroxysms of 
true German sorrow and contrition. The 
tears were frankly in his eyes by the time 
he ceased from lamenting and began to 
swear. The wrath that flared up was 
as truly German as the oaths, and when 
he tried to seize Worth’s shotgun a fleck of 
foam had appeared on his lips. 

“None of that!” Grief commanded 
sternly. “Straighten up, Wallenstein. 


| Don’t be a fool.” 


“But are you going to let him escape?” 
the German cried wildly. 

“He has escaped. The bush begins right 
here at the river. You can see where he 
waded across. He’s in the wild-pig runs 
already. It would be like the needle in the 
hay-stack, and if we followed him some of 
his young men would get us. Besides, the 
runs are all man-trapped—you know, stake 
pits, poisoned thorns, and the rest. MeTav- 
ish and his bushmen are the only fellows 
who can negotiate the runs, and three of his 
men were lost that way the last time. Come 
on back to the house. You’ll hear the 
conches tonight and the war-drums and all 
merry hell break loose. They won’t rush 
us, but keep all the boys close up to the 
house, Mr. Worth. Come on.” 

As they returned along the path they 
came upon a black who whimpered and 
cried vociferously. 

“Shut up mouth belong you!’ Worth 
shouted. ‘‘ What name youmake’m noise?” 

“Him fella Koho finish along two fella 
bullamacow,” the black answered, drawing 
a forefinger significantly across his throat. 

“He’s knifed the cows,’ Grief said. 
“That means no more milk for some time 
for you, Mr. Worth. I’ll see about sending 
a couple up from Ugi.” 

Wallenstein proved inconsolable until 
Denby, coming ashore, confessed to the 
dose of essence of mustard. Thereat the 
German Resident became even cheerful, 
though he twisted his yellow mustache up 
more fiercely and continued to curse the 
Solomons with violent oaths. 

Next morning, visible from the masthead 
of the Wonder, the bush was alive with 
signal-smokes. From promontory to prom- 
ontory, and back through the solid jungle, 
the smoke pillars curled and puffed and 
talked. Remote villages on the higher 
peaks, beyond the farthest raids McTavish 
had ever driven, joined in the troubled con- 
versation. From across the river persisted 
a bedlam of conches; while from every- 
where, drifting for miles along the quiet air, 
came the deep reverberations of the great 
war drums—huge tree trunks hollowed by 
fire and carved with stone and shell. 

“You’re all right as long as you stay 
close,’’ Grief told his manager. “I’ve got 
to get along to Guvutu. They won’t come 
out in the open and attack you. Keep the 
work gangs close. Stop the clearing till 
this blows over. They’ll get any detached 
gangs you send out. And, whatever you 
do, don’t be fooled into going into the bush 
after Koho. If you do he’ll get you. All 
you’ve got to do is wait for McTavish. I'll 


send him up with a bunch of his Malaita | 


bushmen. He’s the only man who can 


go inside. Also, until he comes, I'll leave | 


Denby with you. You don’t mind, do you, 
Mr. Denby? J’ll send McTavish up with 
the Wanda, and you can go back on her 
and rejoin the Wonder. 
manage without you for a trip.” 

“Tt was just what I was going to volun- 
teer,’”’ Denby answered. ‘I never dreamed 
all this muss would be kicked up over a 
joke. You see, in a way I am responsible 
for it.” ' 

“So am J,” Wallenstein said. 

“But I started it,” the supercargo urged. 

“Maybe you did, but I carried it along.” 

“And Koho finished it,” Grief said. 

“At any rate I, too, shall remain,” said 
the German. f 

“T thought you were coming to Guvutu 
with me,” Grief protested. eich Wot 

“T was. But this is my jurisdiction 
partly, and I have made a fool of myself in 
it completely. I shall remain and help get 
things straight again.” 


Vv 

T GUVUTU, Grief sent full instructions 
Nae McTavish by a recruiting ketch 
that was just starting for Malaita. Cap- 
tain Ward sailed in the Wonder for the 


Captain Ward can | 
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to, your measure 


Have You Sent for Our Catalog? 
ee Vhousands of The Saturday Evening Post readers 
have sent for the Bell catalog this season, investigated 
the famous Bell Tailor values, and are now wearing 
Bell Tailor clothes with delight. Have you sent 

for this catalog? Or are you one of the 


incredulous few who still think a $20 suit 
for $13.50 t00 good to be true? 


Send for Our Big 


Fall and Winter Catalog 
Today—It’s FREE 


Our catalog will tell you why we can make youa real 
$20 Suit or Overcoat to your measure for $13.50. 
Every reason is perfectly logical and simple. One im- 
portant reason is that we have no agents, and there- 
fore no agent’s commission to add to the price of our 
clothes. That itself means $6 or $7in your pocket. 


Our Catalog is Our Only Salesman 


It contains sixty-four samples of choice, sea- 
sonable fabrics to select from; the latest styles; 
and a measuring outfit with full instructions 
for taking your own measurements. We 
guarantee a perfect fit from these measure- 
ments or you may return the suit or overcoat’ 
and get your money back if it is in any way unsatisfactory. 
We take all the chances. 
This ad.is only to persuade you in your own interest to send 
for our catalog and investigate the Bell Tailor offer. There ~ } 
is no obligation whatever if you do not order. 
Join the throng of The Saturday Evening Post 


ce readers and send today for our handsome Catalog 
y and Style Book, A postal will fetchit. No charge, 
yy Bell 

ws e 


Tailors of New Yor 125-127 Walker St. # 


New York 
ite to.day fo 


if Free Style Book andSaimples 


V 
You will save money by putting 
these bookcases in your home. 

The handsome designs, the rich 
finish, the removable non-binding 
doors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands, make 
them far better than the old fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 


and high quality is guaranteed. Write for our artistic 
catalogue M with colored illustrations showing Sanitary 
Clawfoot, Mission and Standard Styles. Sold by 
dealers or direct. 


Gunn Furniture Company 3 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hand woven by Mexican Indians 
from strong palm fibre,in soft colors. 
Attractive as sewing basket, flower pot, etc. 
| Retails up to $1. To advertise our business 
we'll give you one (while they ast) if 
you'll pay shipping cost—10c. Willalsosend 
handsome illustrated catalog of Indian and ms 
Mexican handicraft, full of Xmas suggestions. =x 


M 


out of plain glass 


It is a thin, translucent material, 
easily applied to any pane of glass 
} without removing it. Reproduces 
| perfectly all the rich coloring and 
|. beautiful designs found in stained 

'| glass ata fraction of the cost. Will 
- | not fade from light or washing. 
Madein manypatterns,appropriate 
for homes, hotels, cafés and other 
business places. Also churches, 
clubs and public buildings. Use 
Kaleidophane wherever privacy is 
desired, Shuts out the view but 
admits the light. More economical than 
curtains or shades for transoms, cellar or 
bathroom windows and side windows in 
stores and offices. Costs littleand very easy 
to put on. Write today for free samples. 


Koninski Art Co., Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


Makes and burns its own gas. Costs 2c. 
per week. Gives 500 candle power light 
and casts no shadow. No dirt, grease, 
norodor. Unequalled for Homes, Stores, 
Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, etc. 
Over 200 styles. Every lamp warranted, 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St. CANTON, 0. 


Get this Course in Physical Culture 


Prepared by Bernarr Macfadden, The Foremost Authority In Health and Body Building 


To every person sending us $1.00 for an eight months’ trial subscription to the 


Physical Culture Magazine 


we're going to give, absolutely without cost, acomplete course of lessons in physical culture. These 
have been avritten by Mr. Macfadden personally, and represent the most effective body-building 
course ever compiled and retlect the knowledge gained in the treatment of Patients at his immense 
Healthatorium, 42nd Street and»Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 

If we were to market this course for profit, we could not offer it at less than $15.00 

We make this unusual offer as an inducement for you to get acquainted with the Physical Culture 
Magazine—the most needed periodical in the field of literature. 

Here is an opportunity to get rid of doctors and medicines. Just enclose $1.00 and say, *‘ Send 
me your. Free Course and enter my name for an eight months’ subscription to Physical Culture.’’ 
We will cheerfully return your money if you are not satisfied. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO., 511 Flatiron Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 
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msi fous of Coal al 


Saving, IO | 


THE SATURDAY 


The Heating System That Cuts Down 
EVERY Coal Bill—Big or Little 


HEREVER coal cost is highest 

there Underfeed heat saves most. The 
proportionate economy of Underfeed main- 
tenance is just as great where cheapest 
slack is plentiful as in sections where fuel 
is so expensive that it is shipped in can- 
vas bags. The Underfeed has won its 
way into favor, both in the heart of coal 


The 
Peck- 


HEATING 
SYSTEMS 


WARM AIR 


URNACES - 


C. G. Small, Pittsburgh, writes: “I have used the Underfeed four years. 


regions and at places far distant from 
black diamond mines. Clean, even heat 
at least possible cost, is everywhere an 
Underfeed certainty. No matter whether 
your past coal bills have been large or 
small, you can cut them away down and 
enjoy an every winter saving of ONE-HALF 
to TWO-THIRDS by installing one of 


My 


It fully meets all claims for fuel saving, 


coal bills for slack run from $18 to $20 per annum, while previously for hard coal 


Boiler 
Underfeed 
Device 


serves heat and health. 


coal and cheagest slack, which would sazother fire in 
other furnaces and boilers, yield clean, even heat in the Aen Th 
Underfeed. All fire d27715 07 top. Smokeand gases m2 s¢ 
pass through the flames and are consumed. 
The few ashes are removed by 
shaking the grate bar as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. 

YOUR copy ofthe Underfeed Furnace Booklet or Boiler 
Catalog and fac-similes of many testimonials will be sent 
FREE. Use Coupon. Plans ofour Engineering Corps are 
FREE. Name local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


reek. WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


they were about $50. Now we have more heat and a very comfortable house.”’ 


That is a pretty good saving to make where coal cost is 
not excessive. Pea and buckwheat sizes ofhardand soft Fyrnace Underfeed Device 


That con- 


Furnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers are Invited to Write for Our Fall Proposition. 


Send Coupon Today 
and Learn how to 


SAVE 
ifs to af Z 


of your 


50% to 6674%. 


Name 


Fill in, cut out and mail TODAY. 


peck. WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


I would like to know 2z07e¢ about how to cut down the cost of my Coal Bills from 
Send me—FREE— 


UNDERFEED 


Furnace Booklet 
Boiler Booklet. 
(Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 


Postoffice 


CoalBill 


Hill’s “‘Hustler”’ 
Ash Sifter 


Sifts ashes quickly without muss or fuss. 
So easy achild can do it. Saves coal, work, 
time and dirt. 
Soon pays foritself. 
Fits ordinary bar- 
rel or iron can. 
Lasts a lifetime. 
Sold by hardware 
dealers everywhere. 


Send for interest- 
ing, descriptive 
Folder No, 1 


Hill-Dryer Co. 
201 Park Ave. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Honest Man or Woman Wanted 


in every town to represent well-known wholesale firm. 
Experience unnecessary. Must furnish good refer- 
ences. Easy, pleasant work. Permanent position, 


McLEAN, BLACK &CO., 1326 Doty Building, Boston, Mass. 


“Building A Home” 


Gives 30 years’ experience of a successful builder. No plans. Will 
give pleasure and profit to one intending to build or buy a home. 
By mail $1.00, or information of value and particulars for stamp. 
The Home Architectural Pub. Co., Box E 318, Bartlett, Tex. 
PATé NTS EXPERIENCE employ my 

method in securing Patents. 


So will youeventually. Why wait? Justsend formy 
book. WM. T. JONES, 801 G St., Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS OF WIDE 


Street 


State 


Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


OUR THREE rider team in 

the New Jersey Motorcycle 
g Club’s 12 Hour Endurance 
Contest on Labor Day did 
the usual YALE thing: 
Finished first with a per- 
fect score—260 miles with- 
out one adjustment. An 
unattached YALE rider 
also had a perfect score. 
You remember, don’t you, that 
it’s been this way all year? Youcan 
from this see what YALE service means. 

4 H. P. YALE $200 

With Bosch Magneto $235 

7 H. P. YALE TWIN $300 
Write for Yale literature today. 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


Three Months — 25 Cents 


Let us send you atrial subscription to our finely illustrated magazine 


ee © ~ Practical direc- 
Electrician and Mechanic 22221)". 
of electrical and mechanical work. Aviation. Wireless Telegraphy 


SAMPSON PUBLISHING CO.,510 Pope Building, Boston, Mass 


SALESMEN WANTED 


to represent manufacturer. Must have experience and good ref- 
erences. Goods used by United States Government, New York 
Central and Pennsylvania Railroads, 


The Formacone Company °Qo2uch, Sizect 
pene One ee ORY aNOw Lore elem 


ForFacts about Prizes, Rewards, 
Etc., and Information of Intense 
SG SS ee 


pense to dav entor send 8c 
postage for our new 128-p. book. 
R.S.&A.B. LACEY, Dept. 35, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


as any machine at any price. 


10 CENTS A DAY 


t t Entire line visible. 
ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted everywhere. One Pittsburgh Visible 
Machine Given Away for a very small service. 


and to learn of our easy terms and full particulars regarding this 
To Get One unprecedented offer, say to us in a letter Mail your OFFER.” 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. 
our own factory in Kittanning, Pa. $65 now— 
later the price will be $100. One of the most 
remarkable typewriters in the world; as good 
Back spacer, tabulator, two color 


Made in 


No selling necessary. 


THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Dept. 29, Union Bank Building 


Established 20 Years 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Santa Cruz Islands; and Grief, borrowing 
a whaleboat and a crew of black prisoners 
from the British Resident, crossed the chan- 
nel to Guadalcanar to examine the grass 
lands back of Penduffryn. 

Three weeks later, with a free sheet and 
a lusty breeze, he threaded the coral patches 
and surged up the smooth water to Guvutu 
anchorage. The harbor was deserted, save 
for a small ketch, which lay close in to the 
shore reef. Grief recognized it as the 
Wanda. She had evidently just got in by 
the Tulagi Passage, for her black crew was 
still at work furling the sails. As he rounded 
alongside, McTavish himself extended a 
hand to help him over the rail. 

“What’s the matter?” Grief asked. 
““Haven’t you started yet?” 

MeTavish nodded. “And got back. 
Everything’s all right on board.” 

““How’s New Gibbon?” 

‘All there, the last I saw of it, barrin’ a 
few inconsequential frills that a good eye 
could make out lacking from the landscape.”’ 

He was a cold flame of a man, small as 
Koho, and as dried up, with a mahogany 
complexion and small, expressionless blue 
eyes that were more like gimlet-points than 
the eyes of a Scotchman. Without fear, 
without enthusiasm, impervious to disease 
and climate and sentiment, he was lean and 
bitter and deadly as a snake. That his 
present dour look boded ill news Grief was 
well aware. 

“Spit it out,” he said. 
pened?”’ 

‘“oTis a thing severely to be condemned, 
a shame, this joking with heathen niggers,’ 
was the reply. “Also, ’tis very expensive. 
Come below, Mr. Grief. You’ll be better 
for the information with a long glass in your 
hand. After you.” 

“How did you settle things?” his em- 
ployer demanded as soon as they were 
seated in the cabin. 

The little Scotchman shook his head. 
“There was nothing to settle. It all de- 
pends how you look at it. The other way 
would be to say it was settled, entirely 
settled, mind you, before I got there.” 

“But the plantation, man? The plan- 
tation?” 

“No plantation. All the years of our 
work have gone fornaught. ’Tis back where 
we started, where the missionaries started, 
where the Germans started—and where 
they finished. Not a stone stands on 
another at the landing pier. The houses 
are black ashes. Every tree is hacked down, 
and the wild pigs are rooting out the yams 
and sweet potatoes. Those boys from New 
Georgia, a fine bunch they were, five score 
of them, and they cost you a pretty penny, 
mare Grief, and not one is left to tell the 
tale.” 

He paused and began fumbling in a large 
locker under the companion-steps. 


“What’s hap- 


“But Worth? And Denby? And 
Wallenstein?” 
“That’s what I’m telling you. Take a 


look.” 

McTavish dragged out a sack made of 
rice matting and emptied its contents on 
the floor. 

David Grief pulled himself together with 
a jerk, for he found himself gazing fasci- 
nated at the heads of the three men he had 
left at New Gibbon. 

“T don’t know how it happened,” the 
Scotchman’s voice went on drearily. “But 
I surmise they went into the bush after the 
old devil.” 

“And where is Koho?” Grief asked 
slowly. ; 

‘Back in the bush and drunk as a lord. 
That’s how I was able to recover the heads. 
He was too drunk to stand. They lugged 
him on their backs out of the village when I 
rushed it. And if you’ll relieve me of the 
heads, I’ll be well obliged.” He paused and’ 
sighed. ‘I suppose they’ll have regular 
funerals over them and put them in the 
ground. But in my way of thinking they’d 
make excellent curios. Any respectable 
museum would pay a hundred quid apiece. 
Better have another drink. You’re looking 
a bit pale. . . . There, put that down 


you. . . . Andif you'll take my advice, 
Mr. Grief, I would say set your face sternly 
against any joking with the niggers. It 
always makes trouble, and it is a very 
expensive divertisement.” 


“a 
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Billiard and Poo 


rd 


“Good, Dad, that's 
ust what we wante 


Every father and mother want to keep the 
at home nights, and would vastly rather have 
bring his friends there to play Billiards and ] 
than to meet them in the public poolroom, 
often is the back room of a saloon. 


Every young man wants to play billiards and pool, 
play well. The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is: 
tifically constructed and adapted to the most expert play. ~ 
shot, every angle is true and correct, hence to learn.or practi 
a Burrowes Table means to become proficient on a stationary 

Burrowes Tables are made in sizes up to 444x9 feet. 
with smaller sizes for smaller rooms. They are easily si 
quickly taken down and put. out’of the way. They may be: 
dining-room or library table or mounted on their own ke 
folding stand. All cues, balls, etc., free, / 


*1°° DOWN 


On receipt of $1 we will ship you any Table worth from 
$15.; balance $2. per month. Larger Tables for $25., $35., 
$55., $75., etc., on correspondingly easy terms. 

FREE TRIAL— NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first ins 
we will ship Table. Play. on it-one week. If unsati 
return it, and on its receipt we will refund your deposit, | 
today for catalog illustrating and describing the Tables, i! 
prices, terms of payment and all other information. f 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 806 Center Street, PORTLAND, Mi 


Oye4 forward, backwar 
start, stop, dodge. With “U 
Hockey Player” Skates you h 
the jump on the other fellows. — 

They’ re the fastest, lightest ar 
strongest made. And they’re th 
only kind with chrome-nickel st 
runner which cannot dull. 


U.S. Skate: 


are tempered steel, absolutely guarant 
to stand the hardest strain. “The nickel- 
plating won’t chip or peel. They loo 
more expensive than they are. % 
Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
illustrating Hockey, Club, Rink, Racin 
and Ladies’? Models—and showing price 
P. LOWENTRAUT MFG. C 
- 38 Brenner St., Newark, N. J. _ 
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ATENTS ‘rex eer 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office R 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. 


advertised free. yioToR J. EVANS & CO., Washis 


‘BIG MONEY FOR 
Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store If0 


glass signs, Any one can put them on. Nice, plea at | 
Big demand. Write today for free sample and full p 


METALLIO SIGN LETTER CO., 428 North Clark 8 


Hosiery 


DEPENDABLE 


Servic 


REAL COMFORT 
anD SIGHTLINESS 


are some of the Everwear qualities 
through which it has been firmly es- 
tablished as 


7 e American Standard 


of Hosiery Excellence for Men, Women and Children. 


Everwear outwears ordinary hosiery, 


and has every other wanted goodness of finish and texture. The price is 
modest, and the value is the greatest obtainable. It is supplied in a variety 
of weights and textures for every service, from dainty Gauze weight Pure 
Thread Silk, to different weights of Silk Lisle, Cashmere and Egyptian Cotton 
in black and all seasonable colors. The dyes and finish are brilliant and permanent. 


$1.50—$2.00—$3.00 the box of six pairs, with a Specific Guarantee of Six Months’ wear. 


The style for Boys which is made with a reinforced knee will appeal particularly to mothers. The Pure Thread Silk is sold Three pairs in a box with a 
|| Three Month’s Guarantee. Men’s $2.00, Women’s $3.00 the box. If you cannot obtain them from a dealer in your city, we will send them express paid 
|| to your address, on receipt of price. 


| EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., Dept. 11, MILWAUKEE, WIS.,U.S.A. 
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Making 
Broadway 
25,000 miles 
long 


The* hit” that hits Broadway isechoed 
in all parts of the world almost simul- 
taneously by the Edison Phonograph. 


All that is best in entertainment of 
every character comes to Broadway 
jirst—comes to you, on your Edison 
Phonograph, second—comes to the 
rest of the world perhaps years later, 
perhaps never. 


When you think of the headliners in 
vaudeville, like Harry Lauder, Stella 
Mayhew and Marie Dressler; the 
stars of opera like Slezak and Sylva; 
the great bands and orchestras, that 
have made Broadway what it is, 
remember that 


The Edison Phonograph 


can make your home what Broadway is 


as far as entertainment is concerned—and say to yourself 
‘“‘why should I go to Broadway when Broadway will 
comé to me?P”’ 

Remember that the Edison is the instrument that plays 
the long playing Amberol Records, that renders all Broad- 
way's offerings ‘‘as real as the real thing;’’ the instru- 
ment that has exactly the right volume of sound for your 
home, that has the sapphire reproducing point that never 
wears out or needs to be changed ; and the one on which 
you can make and reproduce your own records at home. 


All Broadway is just around the corner at your Edison dealer’ s. 
Go and select your Edison Phonograph and bring it home now. 


Send for catalog and 
complete information today 


The advantages of thé Edison are as definite as they are im- 
portant —and the way to know all about them is to send for 
the complete information which we have ready to send to 
you. Write forit now. Edison Standard Records, 35¢; Edison 
Amberol Records (play twice'as-long), 50c; Edison Grand 
Opera Records, 75c to $2.00.. Any-Edison dealer will give 
you a free concert. ‘There is an Edison’ Phonograph-at’ a 
price to suit everybody’s means, from $15.00 to $200.00; 
sold at the same prices everywhere in the. United States, 
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} O apparel more fittingly pro- 
) claims its individual worth. 
These Kuppenheimer coats stand 
out boldly to challenge your im- 
partial comparison. | : 


Let your own eyes judge the desira-_ 
bility of these styles. The proof of 
supremacy is in the test of inspection. 


» Now being shown by the better 
clothiers everywhere. 


Our book, “‘Styles for Men,”’ sent upon request. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago New York Boston 


Copyright, The House of Kuppenheimer, Chicago, 1911 


; Copyright,1911 
oes D . by The Curtis Publishing Company in 
4 s RS ) the United Stat d Great Britai 
he Curtis Publishing e Unite ates an reat Britain 


Company 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office 
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Mary R. Rinehart 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


Alm Account of the Strange Occurrences at Dunkirk Hospital 


TRICTLY speaking, this is 
Tish’s story; but Tish is un- 
able to write it, being laid 
up, as you probably know 

rom the newspapers. We all three 
elt, however, that a record of the 
ffair ought to be kept while it was 
resh in our minds—though good- 
less knows we’re not likely to forget 
my of it! A good many people 
yondered, when the story came out, 
iow Tish had come to be mixed up 
vith it at all; but, as Tish herself 
ays, it was very simple. The peo- 
le at the hospital had become 
lemoralized and some firm hand 
ladtotake hold. Besides, Tish was 
member of the Ladies Committee 
nd felt responsible. 

Tish says the first thing she 
new about it was a piercing scream 
ust outside her room. This was 
dllowed by a number of short, 
harp cries—feminine—and steps 
anning past her bedroom door. 
Yow, as Tish also remarks with 
tuth, one hears a variety of strange 
dunds in a hospital at night, and 
{first shethought it was thewoman 
sross the hall who had had her 

dix removed that afternoon, 

ad who had been very unpleasant 
$a neighbor all the evening; but 
hen the noise kept up, and only 
ed away to be followed by some- 
ody crying hysterically down the 
ul, Tish was roused. She sat up 
bedand threw her small traveling 
ock at Miss Lewis. 
Miss Lewis was Tish’s nurse— 
‘Splendid woman, but a heavy 
beper. She slept on a cot in the 
“om; and, until Tish learned that 
did not hurt the clock to throw 
she had been obliged to ring for 
€ of the night nurses to come in 
waken her. So now she threw 

#clock. Miss Lewis picked the 
“ck from off her chest and sat 
: » Yawning, to look at it. 

“Twenty minutes after one, 
ss Carberry,” shesaid. “Would 
u like some buttermilk?” 


“No!” she snapped. ‘Go out 
in the hall and see what has hap- 
pened.” 

Miss Lewis yawned again and 
groped round in the half-light for 
her slippers. It was more than 
Tish could stand. She hopped out 
of bed and limped to the door. 

The hall was almost dark and 
across it the woman with the ap- 
pendix—or without—was groan- 
ing; but halfway along, where the 
night nurse has her desk and keeps 
her papers, and where the annun- 
ciator for the patients’ bells is fast- 
ened to the wall, Tish saw a group 
of five or six nurses gathered about 
somebody ina chair. One of them 
came running past with a glass of 
something, and the crowd opened 
to admit the girl and the glass 
and closedagain. Miss Lewiscame 
and looked over Tish’s shoulder. 

““Gee!”’ she said, and ran down 
the hall with her slippers flapping 
and her braid switching from side 
to side. Just then the woman 
across gave another groan; and, it 
being dark and the scream still 
echoing in her ears, Tish reached 
inside the door for her cane and 
hobbled out in her nightgown. 

The girl in the chair, she said, 
was as white as milk and her lips 
were blue. She was half lying, with 
her head against the back of the 
chair, and a violent shudder now 
and then was the only sign of life 
about her. One of the other nurses 
was stroking her hands and talking 
to her in a soothing tone. 

“Now, listen, Miss Blake,” she 
said. “It couldn’t be! We all 
have these queer feelings here. It’s 
the nervous strain and loss of sleep. 
T’ll never forget the first time J 
had to do it.” 

“Nor I,” said another girl—‘“‘I 
went with you. Do you remem- 
ber? It was that dwarf that died 
in J. We'd forgotten something — 
and you had to leave me alone.” 

‘Hush!”’ another nurse broke 
Now Tish was not reallyill. She im, and Miss Blake began to shudder 
Mstaking a rest cure that autumn again. ‘‘If we had some hot coffee 
her apartment was being “Asleep! There?” She Said in a Low, Sweet Voice. “‘Could You?’’ for her—will you drink Sonia coffee 
ted and papered, and while she Sean Be ere ager ee ager iene. 
ered from a twisted knee. She’d bought a second-hand automobile some months The girl in the chair shook her head, and Miss Lewis dragged one of the nurses 
sore and learned to run it herself, and the knee was the result of her being thrown out from the group and whispered to her. Tish heard part of the answer. 

Om the steering wheel and ten feet beyond the potato wagon she had collided with — “Went up with Linda Smith; and, as usual, Linda forgot something: she’s been 


ugh, as Tish says, it is a strange thing that her knee was twisted, when she brought overworking; went to raise the window for fresh air—she says she heard a sound, but 

Standing on her Head in three inches of muddy water and a family of tadpoles. didn’t notice it. When she turned round ——” Then more whispering that Tish 
oth Aggie and I went to see her daily, the three of us being old friends, though not couldn’t catch. " Or ay a & 
d; and she was always glad to see us, though she grew sarcastic when Aggie ““No!”’ Miss Lewis said, and looked queer herself. ‘‘Then, if it’s true, it is still 
a ? 3 a. * 6c ” 

arked that, except for the meeting of the antivivisection society, we might also Yes. : , f : : E 
‘been flung over the potato wagon. Well —— ‘“‘ Would you like some buttermilk?” Miss Blake sat up just then and tried to wipe her blue lips with her handkerchief, 
Miss Lewis beginning to draw on her kimono. Tish says that provoked her and but her hands shook so that one of the nurses did it for her. She mopped the girl’s 

SI reached for the clock again—but: Miss Lewis had it in her hand. pallid forehead too, and put her arm over her shoulders protectingly. 
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“You're going off duty, girl,” she said. ‘ About all the 
hard work in the place has been falling to you lately; if we 
don’t take care we shall be minus the class flower.”’ 

Tish says the girl tried to smile at that, and she was very 
pretty. I can answer for her looks myself, having seen her 
often enough later. She had soft, wavy black hair and 
Irish blue eyes, and she was rather small. Partly for that 
and partly because she was so young, we fell into the way 
of calling her the Little Nurse. But to go back to Tish’s 
story. 


“You're sure you didn’t doze off?” one of the girls . 


asked, pressing forward. The Little Nurse shook her head. 

“Asleep! There?’ she said in a low, sweet voice. 
“Could you?” 

“What enrages me,’’ Miss Lewis burst out, glaring at 
the group through her glasses, ‘‘is why Linda Smith left 
her there alone.” 

“She forgot something,”’ said Miss Blake. 

“She usually forgets something!’”’ Miss Lewis began. 
‘“When she dies Linda’ll forget He 

“Hush!”’ somebody whispered. ‘‘Here she is.” 

Miss Smith came quickly along the hall, her arms full of 
bundles. She stopped when she saw the group and ran 
her eye over it. 

“Well!” she said. “What is it? Fudge?” 

One of the girls detached herself from the group and 
started for her. Miss Smith was a tall, rawboned woman 
with curly hair and a rugged but good-natured face; and 
Tish says she stood smiling at them. 

“T suppose you know,” she said. “The Spiritualist 
from K has ‘passed over.’ Didn’t want to go—poor old 
man. Said he had three wives waiting in the spirit world.” 

The other girl went up to her then and caught her by the 
elbow and whispered to her. Tish was standing in the 
shadow, leaning on her cane, and she didn’t know from 
Adam what was the matter—but she was covered with 
gooseflesh. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ said Miss Linda Smith suddenly. 
been dozing.” 

Miss Blake got up and steadied herself by the back of 
the chair, looking across at the other woman. 

“T’m afraid not, Miss Smith,” she said. ‘“‘You— 
remember when—when the orderlies carried up poor old 
Johnson. They—laid him on the table in the mortuary, 
didn’t they?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Smith, half smiling. “They usually do. 
They don’t generally throw ’em out the window.” 

Miss Blake clutched the chair tighter, Tish says, and her 
lips trembled. 

“T want you to come with me and see,” she said. 
‘*’We—covered the body with a sheet, didn’t we?” 

“Yes.” Miss Smith stopped smiling. 

‘And then you left and I was alone. I—I tried not to 
mind. I haven’t been here very long. But I was afraid, 
after a minute or two, that I was—getting faint. I— 
seemed to feel eyes on me.” 

Some of the girls nodded as if they understood. 

“So I went to the window and threw it up to get air. 
Then I thought I heard something moving behind me. 
I—I felt it, like the eyes, rather than heard it. And—I 
didn’t look round at once—I couldn’t. It was so far from 
the rest of the house, and—I was alone with it. And when 


“She’s 


~The nurses were all stand- 


“And Now, Miss Smith, Would 
You Mind Telling Me Exactly 
What Happened Last Night?’’ 


Na 


I turned”—she stopped 
and moistened her lips 
with her tongue and her 
face was ghastly—“‘it 
was gone, Miss Smith. 
Gone!” 

Now Tish isn’t easy to 
frighten; but at that mo- 
mentthe appendix woman 
gave a groan, andshe says 
her heart. jumped and 
turned over in her chest. 


ing huddled together, and 
one of them kept looking 
over her shoulder. 

“Gone!” said Miss 
Smith blankly, and sat 
down in a chair suddenly 
as if her legs had given 
way. ‘‘Wha-what have 
you done?”’ 

“Sent for Jacobs, the 
night watchman,” one of 
the nurses explained. 
“Doctor Grimm and 
Doctor Sands are in the 
operating room on a night 
case, and the medical in- 
ternes had a row with Mr. Harrison and left last night. 
We'll be in nice shape if G ward gets busy!” 

““What’s G ward?” Tish asked, edging over to Miss 
Lewis. 

“G ward?” said Miss Lewis coolly. ‘‘G ward is where 
the stork drops that part of the population that has only 
half the legal number of parents. You'll have to go back 
to bed, Miss Carberry.” 

““T’ll do nothing of the sort!” said Tish, and glared at 
her. 


She Threw Her Small 
Traveling Clock at Miss Lewis 


Tish told us the rest of the story the next morning, sitting 
propped up in bed with Aggie on one side and me on the 
other. We’d brought her some creamed sweetbread, but 
she was so excited she could not eat. The change in her 
was horrible; she had passed through a crisis and she 
showed it. 

“You’d better let us take you home, Tish,” Aggie 
pleaded when Tish had finished. ‘‘This is no place for a 
nervous woman.” 

Tish took a mouthful of the sweetbread and made a face 
over it. 

“‘Heavens!’’ she said. 
No, I am not going home. 
this—if it’s the end of me.” 

“Listen, Tish,’ Aggie said miserably. ‘“‘Hasn’t my 
advice always been good? Didn’t I beg you on my bended 
knees not to buy that automobile? Didn’t both Lizzie and 
I protest with tears against the motor boat—and you'll 
earry that scar till you die. And now—now it’s spirits, 
Tish! Don’t tell me it wasn’t.” 

“Where’s that Lewis woman?” was all Tish would 
say. ‘‘Speaking of spirits reminds me I haven’t been 

rubbed with alcohol 
peyet.” 

But I’d better tell 
Tish’s story in her own 
words. 

“Once for all, before I 
begin, Aggie,’’ she or- 
dered—Tish is a master- 
ful woman—‘“‘you open 
the collar of your waist 
and put a pillow behind 
you. I’m not going to 
be broken in on in the 
middle of this by your 
fainting away. Faint if 
you want to, but get 
ready beforehand. Lewis 
is not usually round when 
she’s wanted.” 

“T don’t want to hear 
it if it’s as bad as that,” 
Aggie protested, opening 
the neck of her waist. 
“Lizzie, reach me that 
pillow.” 

“T don’t know that I 
want to hear it myself, 
Tish,” I: said, . “You'd 
better do as Aggie says 
and come home. You’re 
a wreck this morning; 
and I’ve telephoned for 
Tommy Andrews.” 


“It’s easy seen salt’s cheap! 
I will stay to see the end of 


FAR TAT SS At, 


doctor, the son of her 
cousin, Eliza Peabody 


-I believe, that heavy steps were heard on the 


’ and it proved to be Jacobs, the night watchman. 
Tommy is Tish’s’ 


| darted into one of the empty rooms. She hersé 


ca 
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visiting staff at the hospital and makes rounds once ad 
I believe, with an attentive interne at his elbow andt 
prettiest nurse he can find carrying the order book. 

Tish set the sweetbread on the bedside table with a ba 
and looked at me over her glasses. 

“Don’t be a fool, Lizzie!’’ she said. ‘‘Do you th 
Tommy Andrews can make me do anything I don’t we 

“You can’t spend another night here!” I 
somewhat feebly. - = 

“Can’t I?” she said grimly. “‘Not only I can andy 
but you and Aggie are going to take turns here with 
night and night about, until this is cleared up. M 
words, last night was not the end.” : 

She turned over on her side then and proceeded 
her back rubbed with alcohol. And while Miss | 
rubbed, Tish told us the story. 

“Miss Lewis wanted me to go back to bed,” s 
when she had reached that point, ‘‘but I refused 
You needn’t take the skin off, Miss Lewis—I stood 
in my gown and watched them making up their m 
go to the mortuary. That’s up a narrow flight of 
from this end of the hall, not far from this very rot} 
Nobody was anxious to lead off, but Miss Blake | 
determined to go back and prove she hadn’t been 
and at last they moved off huddled in a group and 
there— You haven’t got a spite against my right sh 
have you?—Miss Lewis followed them.” 

“T didn’t,” said Miss Lewis sourly. Tish turned 
looked up at her over her shoulder. 

“You looked as if you were going to—and yo 
it,”’ she asserted. ‘‘And don’t interrupt me—Mi 
followed; and, seeing I was going to be left 
feeling somewhat creepy along the back, I followe 

“Really ” Miss Lewis began. 

“We went up the staircase—and if you and A 
out and look you'll see how it leads. There’s a 
there, with a few private rooms along one side 
small ward across. The mortuary is up a flight 
eight steps—at the far end. ; 

“The hall was dark and all the light came fr 
mortuary. The door was open, and it seemed brig 
cheerful enough. I was feeling pretty sure the 
haired girl had dozed and had a dream, when I sa 
Smith, who was in the lead, stoop and pick someth 
and hold it out to the other nurses. ‘ 

“«That’s queer!’ she said, and her eyes were 1 
starting out of her head. ; 

““¢What is it?’ said I, limping forward. 

“The nurses were staring at the thing she held. | 
“*<Tt’s impossible,’ she muttered; ‘but—that’s 
bandage I tied Johnson’s hands together with!” 
Lewis, will you let Miss Pilkington sniff that alco 
a moment?” 

“‘Fiddle!’”” Aggie protested feebly. “I’m not ab 
upset.” Then she put her head back on her pill 
fainted as Tish had arranged, with decency and order. 

Well, to go on, it seemed that Tish began to | 
courage about that time; and when one of the 
nurses came running back, after a hasty look, 
that Miss Blake was right and there was no body 
mortuary, there was almost a stampede. And then 


one foot if I didn’t want to go?” 


Now Tish was in her nightgown; and I fancy, 
she never confessed it, she fell into some sort of a 


wis pushed her in, out of sight, and closed the door; 

Miss Lewis indignantly denies this. 

stood inside the door, in the darkness,”’ Tish said. 

e night watchman was just outside, and I could hear 

aly everything that was said. He didn’t believe the 
was gone and said so. I heard him go toward the 

tuary and the young women follow him. I could feel 

air just beside me and my knee was jumping again; 

sat down. 

That was when I saw I’d stepped into an occupied 

a. There was a man in his nightclothes standing not 

feet away in the middle of the room, and I jumped up 

hurry. 

‘Good heavens!’ I said. 

yody here! You'll have to excuse me. 

ish is an extraordinary woman. She was apparently 

e cool; but I happened to glance at Miss Lewis, and 

was pouring a small stream of alcohol into the lap of 

ie’s black broadcloth tailor-made. She was a pasty 

yw-white. 

The man didn’t say anything, though I could see him 

ing,’ Tish went on. “I thought he was rude. I got 

door open and stepped into the hall—almost into the 

s of the Blake girl. 

‘Well, were you right?’ I asked her. 

She nodded. 

‘Absolutely gone—without a trace!’ she said with a 

h in her voice. 

‘Maybe he wasn’t dead,’ I suggested. ‘There’s a lot 

talepsy round just now.’ 


‘IT didn’t know there was 
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at) 
VOULDN’T care if Elkan Lubli- 
ler was only eighteen even,” 
leclared Morris Rashkind emphat- oY 
y; “he ain’t too young to marry 
faslik’s a Tochter. There’s a feller 
th he has got in improved prop- 
alone, understand me, an equity 
hundred to a hundred and fifty 
dollars; and if you would 
ond mortgages and Bronix 
. Polatkin, the feller is worth 
quarter of a million dollars.” 
ire, | know,” Polatkin retorted. 
th such a feller, he gives his 
ter when she gets married five 
43 
md dollars a second mortgage, 
nd me; and the most the 
uld expect is that some day 
closes the mortgage and gets a 
leney judgment against a dummy 
sman which all his life he never 
loney enough to pay his laundry 
) 2ven!”” 
ser a Stiick!’’ Rashkind pro- 
“He says to me, so sure as 
€ sitting there, ‘Mr. Rashkind,’ 
* - 
ys, “my dear friend,’ he says, 
lie is my only Tochter; I ain’t 
other one,’ he says, ‘Gott sei 
Says; ‘and the least I could 
her is five thousand dollars 
, ‘in a certified check,’ 
, ‘before the feller goes under 
ppah miall.’’? ; 
h a feller like B. Maslik,” 
In commented, “‘it ain’t neces- 
or him to talk that way, Rash- 
because if he wants to get an 
date business man for his 
er, understand me, he couldn’t 
' the feller is going to take 
n an uncertified check oder 
ory note.” 
all right, Mr. Polatkin,” 
id. “B. Maslik’s promis- 
t so good as his certified check, Mr. Polatkin- 


4, would be good enough for me, Mr. Polatkin. 

inderstand, is absolutely good like diamonds, 

t,” Polatkin said. “‘I’ll speak to Elkan about 

ack from the road Saturday.” 

othing,”’ Rashkind cried excitedly. ‘‘Satur- 
2 too late. Everybody is working on this here 
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ILLUSTRATED 


““*Fe was dead,’ she insisted. ‘Quite dead. He’s been 
dying for a week.’ 

“Well, what with the watchman and lights moving 
round, I wasn’t so nervous as I had been, and I was pretty 
much interested. 

“Then there’s one thing sure, my dear,’ I said, ‘he won’t 
gofarin that state. I’ll just hobble down and get my wrap- 
per on and we'll have a search. I stepped into that room in 
my nightgown, and I dare say the man in there nearly died 
himself —of the shock.’ 

“““The man in there!’ she said. 
are empty, Miss Carberry.’ 

“We stood staring at each other. 

““There’s a man in there,’ Irepeated. ‘He stood up and 


‘Why, all these rooms 


‘stared at me when I went in.’ 


“She got very white, but she walked right over to the 
door and pushed it open. I saw her throw up her hands, 
and the next minute she had fallen flat on her face in the 
doorway and the night watchman was running toward us 
with a lighted candle.” 

Tish leaned over and moistened her lips with a drink 
of water. 

“This bed’s full of crumbs, Miss Lewis,” she grumbled. 
“Tt’s queer to me that the only part of this hospital toast 
that is crisp is the part I get in the bed!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Tish,’ I said impatiently, ‘I 
suppose she didn’t faint because there were crumbs in 
your bed!” 

“No,” Tish said, hitching herself to the other side of the 
mattress. ‘‘She fainted because the body of the missing 
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“‘Who’s This Crazy Fellter?’’ Scheikowitz Demanded 


proposition, Mr. Polatkin. Because the way property is 
so dead nowadays all the real-estaters tries to be a 
Shadchen, understand me; so, if you wouldn’t want Miss 
Maslik to slip through Elkan’s fingers, write him this 
afternoon yet. I got a fountain pen right here.” 

As he spoke he produced a fountain pen of formidable 
dimensions and handed it to Polatkin. 

“TLIl take the letter along with me and mail it,’’ Rash- 
kind continued as Marcus made a preliminary flourish. 

“Tell him,’’ Rashkind went on, “that the girl is some- 
thing which you could really call beautiful.” 
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Spiritualist was. hanging by its neck to the chandelier, 
fastened up with a roller towel!” 

“Dead?” Aggie asked, opening her eyes. 

“Still dead,” Tish replied grimly. 


II 


GGIE was really frightfully upset. Aggie is rather 
emotional at any time; and, though she herself is a 
Methodist, her mother’s only sister had been a believer in 
Spiritualism. They dug her up ten years after she died, to 
make room for somebody else, and Aggie’s mother said 
her hair had grown to be fully ten feet long and was curly; 
whereas in life it had always been straight. We may sneer 
at Spiritualism all we want, but things like that are hard 
to account for. 

Well, of course Aggie declared that no human hand had 
strung poor old Johnson to the chandelier by a roller towel 
round his neck; and, though Tish ridiculed the idea, she 
had to admit that the fourth dimension had never been 
accounted for and that table levitation was an accepted 
fact, even known to the ancients. 

We sat there gloomy enough while Miss Lewis fixed Tish’s 
hair and massaged her knee. In the middle of the massage’ 
Tommy Andrews came in whistling. 

“Morning, Aunt Tish,” he said. ‘“‘Morning, Miss 
Aggie. Morning, Miss Lizzie. How’s the knee? Looks 
as handsome as ever!” 

“‘She’s been walking on it,’’ said Miss Lewis sourly, 
giving the knee an extra jab. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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ICE OF MAX KAPFER 
GLASS 


GOutLD 


“JT wouldn’t tell him nothing of 
the sort,’”’ Polatkin said, ‘‘ because, in 
the first place, what for a Schreiber 
you think I am anyway? And, in 
the second place, Rashkind, Elkan is 
so full of business, understand me, if 
I would write him to come home on 
account this here Miss Maslik is such 
agood-looker he wouldn’t come at all.” 

Rashkind shrugged. 

“Go ahead, he said. 
own way.” 

For more than five minutes Polat- 
kin indited his message to Elkan and 
at last he inclosed it in an envelope. 

“How would you spell Bridge- 
town?” he asked. 

“Which Bridgetown?” Rashkind 
inquired — “Bridgetown, Pennsylva- 
nia, oder Bridgetown, Illinois?” 

“What difference does that make?” 
Polatkin demanded. 

‘About the spelling it don’t make 
no difference,” Rashkind replied. 
“Bridgetown is spelt B-r-i-d-g-t-a-u-n 
all the world over; aber if it’s Bridge- 
town, Pennsylvania, that’s a very 
funny quincidence, on account I am 
just now talking to a feller which 
formerly keeps a store there by the 
name Flixman.” 

“Do you mean Julius Flixman?”’ 
Marcus asked as he licked the envelope. 

“That’s the feller,” Rashkind said 
with a sigh as he pocketed the letter 
to Elkan. “It’s a funny world, Mr. 
Polatkin. Him and me comes over 
together in one steamer yet, thirty 
years ago; and today if that feller’s 
worth a cent he’s worth fifty thousand 
dollars.”’ 

“Sure, I know,” Marcus agreed; 
“and Gott soll hiiten you and I should 
got what he’s got it. He could drop 
down inthe streets any moment, Rash- 
kind.”’ Rashkind nodded as he rose to his feet. 

“In a way, it’s his own fault,” he said, “because a feller 
which he could afford to ride round in taxicabs yet ain’t 
got no business walking the streets in his condition. I 
told him this morning: ‘Julius,’ I says, ‘if I was one of 
your heirs,’ I says to him, ‘I wouldn’t want nothing better 
as to see you hanging round the real-estate exchange, look- 
ing the way you look!’ And he says to me: ‘Rashkind,’ 
he says, ‘there is a whole lot worser things I could wish 
myself as you should be my heir,’ he says. ‘On account,’ 


“Do it your 


_ he says, ‘if a Schlemiel like you would got a relation which 
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is going to leave you money, Rashkind,’ he says, ‘it would 
be just your luck that the relation dies one day after you 
do, even if you would live to be a hundred.’” 

He walked toward the door and paused on the threshold. 

“Yes, Mr. Polatkin,” he concluded, ‘“‘you could take it 
from me, if that feller’s got heart disease, Mr. Polatkin, it 
ain’t from overworking it. So I would ring you up tomor- 
row afternoon three o’clock and see if Elkan’s come yet.”’ 

“I’m agreeable,” Polatkin declared; ‘“‘only one thing 
I got to ask you: you should keep your mouth shut to 
my partner, on account if he hears it that I am bringing 
back Elkan from the road just for this here Miss Maslik, 
understand me, he would never let me hear the end of it.’’ 

Rashkind made a reassuring gesture with his right arm 
after the fashion of a swimmer who employs the overhand 
stroke. 

“What have I got to do with your partner?” he said as 
he started for the elevator. “If I meet him in the place 
I am selling buttons and you don’t want to buy none. 
Ain’t it?” : 

Polatkin nodded and turned to the examination of a pile 
of monthly statements by way of dismissing the marriage 
broker. Moreover, he felt impelled to devise some excuse 
for sending for Elkan, so that he might have it pat upon 
the return from lunch of his partner, Philip Scheikowitz, 
who at that precise moment was seated in the rear of 
Wasserbauer’s café, by the side of Charles Fischko. 

“Yes, Mr. Scheikowitz,” Fischko said, “if you would 
really got the feller’s interest in heart, understand me, you 
wouldn’t wait till Saturday at all. Write him today yet, 
because this proposition is something which you could 
really call remarkable, on account most girls which they 
got five thousand dollars dowries, Mr. Scheikowitz, ain’t 
got five-thousand-dollar faces; aber this here Miss Maslik 
is something which when you are paying seventy-five 
cents a seat on theayter, understand me, you don’t see 
such an elegant-looking Gesicht. She’s a regular doll, Mr. 
Scheikowitz!”’ 

“Sure, I know,’’ Scheikowitz agreed; “that’s the way 
it is with them dolls, Fischko—takes a fortune already to 
dress ’em.” 

Fischko flapped the air indignantly with both hands. 

“That’s where you are making a big mistake,” he 
declared. ‘‘The Masliks got living in the house with em 
a girl which for years already she makes all Miss Maslik’s 
dresses and Mrs. Maslik’s also. B. Maslik told me so 
himself, Mr. Scheikowitz. He says to me: ‘Fischko,’ he 
says, ‘my Birdie is a girl which she ain’t accustomed she 
should got a lot of money spent on her,’ he says; ‘the five 
thousand dollars is practically net,’ he says, ‘on account 
his expenses would be small.’”’ 

“Ts she a good cook?” Scheikowitz asked. 

‘A good cook!” Fischko cried. ‘‘Listen here to me, Mr. 
Scheikowitz. You know that a Shadchen eats sometimes 
in pretty swell houses. Ain’t it?” 

Scheikowitz nodded. 

“Well, I am telling you, Mr. Scheikowitz, so sure as I 
am sitting here, that I got in B. Maslik’s last Tuesday a 
week ago already a piece of plain everyday gefiillte Hechte, 
Mr. Scheikowitz, which honestly, it you would go to Del- 
monico’s oder the Waldorfer, understand me, you could 
pay as high as fifty cents for it, Mr. Scheikowitz, and it 
wouldn’t be—I am not saying better—but so good even 
as that there gefiillte Hechte which I got it by B. Maslik.” 

Scheikowitz nodded again. 

“ All right, Fischko,” he said, ‘‘I will write the boy so 
soon as I get back to the office yet; but one thing I must 
beg of you: don’t say a word about this to my partner, 


“The Fact is, 
Lubliner, You 
are Acting 
Like a Foot’’ 


y’understand, because if he would hear that I am bringing 
home Elkan from the road just on account of this Shidduch 
you are proposing, understand me, he would make my life 
miserable.” 

Fischko shrugged his shoulders until his head nearly 
disappeared into his chest. , 

“What would I talk to your partner for, Mr. Scheiko- 
witz?” he said. “I am looking to you in this here affair; 
so I would stop round the day after tomorrow afternoon, 
Mr. Scheikowitz, and if your partner asks me something a 
question, I would tell him I amselling thread oder buttons.” 

“Make it buttons,” Scheikowitz commented, as he rose 
to his feet; “because we never buy buttons from nobody 
but the Prudential Button Company.” 

On his way back to his office Scheikowitz pondered a 
variety of reasons for writing Elkan to return, and he had 
tentatively adopted the most extravagant one when, within 
a hundred feet of his business premises, he encountered no 
less a personage than Julius Flixman. 

“Wie geht’s, Mr. Flixman?” he cried. ‘What brings you 
to New York?” 

Flixman saluted Philip with a limp handclasp. 

“T am living here now,” he said. “I am giving up my 
store in Bridgetown schon six months ago already, on 
account I enjoyed such poor health there. So I sold out to 
a young feller by the name Max Kapfer, which was for 
years working by Paschalson, of Sarahcuse; and I am 
living here, as I told you.” 

“With relations maybe?”’ Philip asked. 

“‘ Yow, relations!’ Flixman replied. “I used to got one 
sister living in Bessarabia, Mr. Scheikowitz, and I ain’t 
heard from her in more as thirty years, and I guess she 
is dead all right by this time. I am living at a hotel 
which I could assure you the prices they soak me is 
something terrible.” 


“And what are you doing round this neighborhood, 


Mr. Flixman?” Philip continued by way of making 
conversation. 

“I was just over to see a lawyer over on Center Street,” 
Flixman replied. 

“A lawyer on Center Street!’’ Philip exclaimed. “A 
rich man like you should got a lawyer on Wall Street, 
Mr. Flixman. Henry D. Feldmanis our lawyer, and fd 

“Don’t mention that sucker to me!” Flixman inter- 
rupted. “Actually the feller is got the nerve to ask me a 


hundred dollars for drawing a will, and this here feller on - 


Center Street wants only fifty. I bet yer if I would go 
round there tomorrow or the next day he takes twenty- 
five even.” 

“But a will is something which is really important, Mr. 
Flixman.” 

“Not to me it ain’t, Scheikowitz, because, while I 
couldn’t take my money with me, Scheikowitz, I ain’t got 
no one to leave it to; so, if I wouldn’t make a will it goes 
to the state—ain’t it?” 

“Maybe,” Philip commented. 

“So I am leaving it to a Talmud Torah School, which 
it certainly don’t do no harm that all them young 
loafers over on the East Side should learn a little Loschen 
Hakodesch. Ain’t it?” : 

“Sure not,” Philip said. 

“Well,’”’ Flixman concluded as he took a firmer grasp 
on his cane preparatory to departing, ‘that’s the way it 
goes. If I would got children to leave my money to I 
would say: ‘Yes; give the lawyer a hundred dollars.’ But 
for a Talmud Torah School I would see ’em all dead first 
before I would pay fifty even.” 

He nodded savagely in farewell and shuffled off down 
the street, while Philip made his way toward the factory, 
with his half-formed excuse to his partner now entirely 
forgotten. 

He tried in vain to recall it when he entered his office a 
few minutes later, but the sight of his partner spurred him 
to action and immediately he devised a new and better plan. 

“Marcus,” he said, “write Elkan at once he should come 
back to the store. I just seen Flixman on the street and he 
tells me he’s got a young feller by the name Karpfer oder 
Kapfer now running his store; and,’’ he continued in an 
access of inspiration, ‘the stock is awful run down there; 
so, if Elkan goes right back to Bridgetown with a line of 
low-priced goods he could do a big business with Kapfer.” 

Polatkin had long since concocted what he had con- 
ceived to be a perfectly good excuse for his letter and he 
had intended to lend it color by prefacing it with an 
abusive dissertation on “‘ Wasting the Whole After- 
noon over Lunch”; but Scheikowitz’ greeting com- 
pletely disarmed him. His jaw dropped and he 
gazed stupidly at his partner. ° 

“What’s the matter?” Scheikowitz cried. “Is it 
so strange we should bring Elkan back here for the 
chance of doing some more business? Three dollars 
carfare between here and Bridgetown wouldn’t 
make or break us, Polatkin.” 

“Sure! Sure!” Marcussaidatlast. “I would— 
now —write him as soon as I get back from lunch.” 

“Write him right away!”’ Scheikowitz insisted; 
and, though Marcus had breakfasted before seven 
that morning and it was then half past two, he 
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“Actually the Feller is Got the Nerve to Ask Me | : 
Hundred Doliars for Drawing a Wilt’ 


turned to his desk without further parley. There, f 
second time that day, he penned a letter to Elkan: 
after exhibiting it to his partner, he inclosed i 

addressed envelope. Two minutes later he paused it 
of Wasserbauer’s café and, taking the missive f 
pocket, tore it into small pieces and cast it into the 


II 


“7 SUPPOSE, Elkan, you are wondering why w 
you to come home from Bridgetown when y: 
be back on Saturday anyway,” Scheikowitz be 
Elkan laid down his suitcase in the firm’s office the fo 
afternoon. \ 
“Naturally,” Elkan replied. “I had an appoin 
this morning to see a feller there, which we co 
maybe a good account; a feller by the name Max 
“Max Kapfer!’’ Polatkin and Scheikowitz ex 
with-one voice. i 
“That’s what I said,” Elkan repeated. ‘And in of 
shouldn’t lose the chance I got him to promise he ¥ 
come down here this afternoon yet on a late train 
would pay his expenses.” ; 
“Do you mean Max Kapfer, the feller which to 
Flixman’s store?” Polatkin asked. " 
“There’s only one Max Kapfer in Bridgetown,’ 
replied, and Polatkin immediately assumed 
righteous indignation. 

“That’s from yours an idee, Scheikowitz,” 
“Not only you make the boy trouble to come |} 
the store, but we also got to give this feller K: 
expenses yet.” J 

““What are you kicking about?” Scheikowitz den 
“You seemed agreeable to the proposition yester 

“T got to seem agreeable,’ Polatkin reto: 
started for the door of the factory, “otherwise it w 
nothing but fight, fight, fight mit you, day in, day 0 

He paused at the entrance and winked solemnly 

“T am sick and tired of it,’’ he concluded as he 
mented the wink with a significant frown, and 
passed into the factory Elkan followed him. 

“What’s the matter now?” Elkan asked-anxious 

“T want to speak to you a few words something, = 
kin began; but before he could continue § 
entered the factory. 

“Did you got your lunch on the train, Elkan?’ a 
witz said; ‘‘because, if not, come on out and well he 
cup coffee together.” ; 

“Leave the boy alone, can’t you?” Polatkin exe 

“T’ll go right out with you, Mr. Scheikowitz,” 
said as he edged away to the rear of the factory. — 
put on your hat and I’ll be with you in a minute.” 

When Scheikowitz had reéntered the office Elke tu 
to Marcus Polatkin. 

“You ain’t scrapping again,” he said, “are you 

“Oser a Stiick,’’ Polatkin answered. ‘“‘We 
like lambs; but listen here to me, Elkan. I 
time before he’ll be back again, so I’ll tell 
matter of fact, it was me that wrote you to 
really. I got anelegant Shidduch for you.” 

“Shidduch!” Elkan exclaimed. “Forme?” 


| 
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‘Sure,” Polatkin whispered. ‘A fine-looking girl by. 
he name Birdie Maslik, mit five thousand dollars. Don’t 
ay nothing to Scheikowitz about it.” 

“But,” Elkan said, “I ain’t looking for no Shidduch.” - 
““S-ssh!” Polatkin hissed. “Her father is B. Maslik, 
he ‘Pants King.’ Tomorrow night you are going up to 
ee her mit Rashkind, the Shadchen.”’ 

“What the devil you are talking about?” Elkan asked. 

“Not a word,” Polatkin whispered out of one corner of 
is mouth. “Here comes Scheikowitz—and remember, 
on’t say nothing to him about it. Y’understand?”’ 

Elkan nodded reluctantly as Scheikowitz reappeared 
om the office. 

“Nu, Elkan,” 
oming?”’ 

“Right away,’ Elkan said, and together they proceeded 
ownstairs. 

“Well, Elkan,” Scheikowitz began when they reached 
1e sidewalk, “you must think we was crazy to send for 
ou just on account of this here Kapfer. Ain’t it?” 

Elkan shrugged in reply. 

“But, as a matter of fact,” Scheikowitz continued, 
Kapfer ain’t got no more to do with it than Elia Hanové; 
nd, even though Polatkin would be such a crank that I 
as afraid for my life to suggest such a thing, it was my 
lee you should come home, Elkan, because i in a case like 
lis delays is dangerous.” 

“Mr. Scheikowitz,” Elkan pleaded, ‘“‘do me the favor 
nd don’t go beating bushes round. What are you trying 
) drive into?” 

“TJ am trying to drive into this, Elkan,” Scheikowitz 
plied: ‘“‘I have got for you an elegant Shidduch.”’ 
“Shidduch!” Elkan exclaimed. ‘“‘For me? Why, Mr. 
cheikowitz, I don’t want no Shidduch yet a while; and 
anyhow, Mr. Scheikowitz, if I would get married I would 
2 my own Shadchen.”’ 

“Schmooes, Elkan!” Scheikowitz exclaimed. “A feller 
hich is his own Shadchen remains single all his life long.” 
“That suits me all right,” Elkan commented as they 
ached Wasserbauer’s. “I would remain single und fertig.” 

“What d’ye mean, you would remain single?” Scheiko- 
itz cried. “Issome one willing to pay you five 
ijousand dollars you should remain single, 
Ikan? Oser a Stiick, Elkan; and, further- 
ore, this here Miss Birdie Maslik is got such 
face, Elkan, which, honest, if she wouldn’t 
ive a cent to her name, understand me, you 
ould say she is beautiful anyhow.” 

“Miss Birdie Maslik!” Elkan murmured. 
“B. Maslik’s a Tochter,’’ Scheikowitz added; 
d remember, Elkan, don’t breathe a word 
this to Polatkin, otherwise he would never 
through talking about it. Moreover, you 

go up to Maslik’s house tomorrow night 
th Charles Fischko, the Shadchen.” 

“Now listen here to me, Mr. Scheikowitz,’’ 
protested. “I ain’t going nowheres with 

Shadchen—and that’s all there is to it.”’ 
“Aber, Elkan,”’ Scheikowitz said, “this here 

chko ain’t a Shadchen exactly. He’s really a 
i-estater, aber real estate is so dead nowadays 
2 feller must got to make a living somehow; 
Sit ain’t like you would be going somewheres 

ta Shadchen, Elkan. Actually you are going 
Snewheres mit a real-estater. Ain’t it?” 

“Tt don’t make no difference,” Elkan answered 
sibbornly. “If I would go and seea girl I would 
galone, otherwise not at all. So, if you insist 


Scheikowitz demanded, ‘are you 


0it I should go and see this here Miss Maslik 
Winorrow night, Mr. Scheikowitz, I would do 


but not with Rashkind.” 

‘Fischko,” Scheikowitz interrupted. 

' ‘Fischko oder Rashkind,’ Elkan said— 
at’s all there is to it. And if I would get 
tint back to the store I got just time to go up 
tthe Prince Clarence and meet Max Kapfer; 
(you would excuse me if I skip.” 

Think it over, Elkan,” Scheikowitz called 
abr him as Elkan left the café, and three- 
Girters of an hour later he entered Polatkin 
&Scheikowitz’ showroom accompanied by a 
‘aionably attired young man. 

‘Mr. Polatkin,” Elkan said, “shake hands 
wo Mr, Kapfer.” 

How do you do, Mr. Kapfer?”’ Polatkin cried. 
“hishere is my partner, Philip Scheikowitz.”’ 
How do you do, Mr. Scheikowitz?’’ Kapfer said. “You 
very conveniently located here. Right i in the heart of 
U 88, So to speak. I see across the street is Bleimauer & 
mn. Them people was in to see me last week 
and offered me a big bargain in velvet suits, but 
I stocked up along that line so I didn’t hand them 


t suits ain’t our specialty at all,” Polatkin 
pe ut I bet yer if we never seen a velvet suit in 


rita which would make them velvet suits of 
er & Gittelmann look like a bundle of rags.” 
fi .« * 


“T don’t doubt it,” Kapfer rejoined; “but, as I said 
before, velvet suits I am all stocked up in as I couldn’t 
afford to carry very many of ’em.” 

“That’s all right,” Polatkin said as he led the way to the 
showroom. “We got a line of garments here; Mr. Kapfer, 
which includes all prices and styles.’”” He handed Max 
a large, mild cigar as he spoke. ‘So let’s see if we couldn’t 
suit you,” he concluded. 

For more than two hours Max Kapfer examined Polat- 
kin & Scheikowitz’ sample line and made so judicious 
a selection of moderate-priced garments that Polatkin 
could not forbear expressing his admiration, albeit the 
total amount of the purchase was not large. 

“You certainly got the right buying idee, Mr. Kapfer,” 
he said. ‘‘Them styles is really the best value we got.” 

“T know it,” Kapfer agreed. ‘I was ten years with 
Paschalson, of Sarahcuse, Mr. Polatkin, and what I don’t 
know about a popular-price line of ladies’ ready-to-wear 
garments, underwear and millinery, Paschalson couldn’t 
learn me. But that ain’t what I’m after, Mr. Polatkin. 
I'd like to do some high-price business too. If I had the 
capital I would improve my store building and put in new 
fixtures, understand me, and I could increase my business 
seventy-five per cent and carry a better class of goods too.” 

“Sure, I know,” Polatkin said as they returned to the 
office. ‘Everybody needs more capital, Mr. Kapfer. | We 
ourselves could do with a few thousand dollars more.’ 

He looked significantly at Elkan, who colored slightly as 
he recognized the allusion. 

“T bet yer,” Scheikowitz added fervently. “Five thou- 
sand dollars would be welcome to us also.” He nodded 
almost imperceptibly at Elkan, who forthwith broke into 
a gentle perspiration. 

“Five thousand was just the figure I was thinking of 
myself,’ Kapfer said. ‘With five thousand dollars I could 
do wonders in Bridgetown, Mr. Scheikowitz.”’ 

“T’m surprised Flixman don’t help you out a bit,” Elkan 
suggested by way of changing the subject, and Kapfer 
emitted a mirthless laugh. 

“That bloodsucker!” he said. “‘Why, when I bought his 
store, Mr. Scheikowitz, he took from me in part payment 


“‘You Mean to Say You Got to Do Washing Here?” 


notes at two, four and six months; and, though I got the 
cash ready to pay him the last note, which it falls due this 
week already, I asked him he should give me two months 
an extension, on account I want to put in a few fixtures on 
the second floor. Do you think that feller would do it? 
He’s got a heart like a rock, Mr. Polatkin; and any one 
which could get from him his money must got to blast it’ 
out of him with dynamite yet.” 

Polatkin nodded solemnly. 

“You couldn’t tell me nothing about Flixman,” he said 
as he offered Kapfer a consolatory cigar. “It’s wasting 
your lungs to talk about such a feller at all; so let’s go 
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ahead and finish up this order, Mr. Kapfer, and afterward 
Elkan would go uptown with you.’”’ He motioned Kapfer 
to a seat and then looked at his watch. ‘I didn’t got no 
idee it was so late,’ he said. ‘‘Scheikowitz, do me the 
favor and go over Mr. Kapfer’s order with him while I give 
a look outside and see what’s doing in the shop.” 

As he walked toward the door he jerked his head side- 
ways at Elkan, who a moment later followed him into 
the factory. 

“Listen, Elkan,” he began. ‘“‘ While you and Scheiko- 
witz was out for your coffee, Rashkind rings me up and 
says you should meet him on the corner of One Hundred 
and Twentieth Street and Lenox Avenue tonight—not 
tomorrow night—at eight o’clock sure.” 

“But Kapfer ain’t going back to Bridgetown tonight,” 
Elkan protested. ‘‘Hetold me so himself on account he is 
got still to buy underwear, millinery and shoes.” 

“What is that our business?” Polatkin asked. ‘‘He’s 
already bought from us all he’s going to; so, if he stays 
here, let them underwear and millinery people entertain 
him. Blow him to dinner and that would be plenty.” 

Once more Elkan shrugged despairingly. 

“You didn’t say nothing to Scheikowitz about it, did 
you?”’ Polatkin inquired. 

“Sure I didn’t say nothing to him about it,’’ Elkan said; 
“because a 

“Hikan,” Scheikowitz called from the office, “Mr. Kapfer 
is waiting for you.” 

Elkan had been about to disclose the conversation 
between himself and Scheikowitz at Wasserbauer’s that 
afternoon, but Marcus, at the appearance of his partner, 
turned abruptly and walked into the cutting-room; and 
thus, when Elkan accompanied Max Kapfer uptown that 
evening, his manner was so preoccupied by reason of his 
dilemma that Kapfer was constrained to comment on it. 

“What's worrying you, Lubliner?”’ he asked as they 
seated themselves in the café of the Prince Clarence. 
“You look like you was figuring out the interest on the 
money you owe.” 

“T’ll tell you the truth, Mr. Kapfer,” Elkan began—“TI 
would like to ask you an advice about something.” 

“Go as far as you like,” Kapfer replied. ‘It 
don’t make no difference if a feller would be 
broke oder in jail, he could always give 
somebody advice.” 

“Well, it’s like this,” Elkan said, and forth- 
with he unfolded the circumstances attending 
his return from Bridgetown. 

“Nu!” Kapfer commented when Elkan con- 
cluded his narrative. ‘‘ What is that for some- 
thing to worry about?” 

“But the idee of the thing is wrong,” Elkan 
protested. “In the first place, I got lots of 
time to get married, on account I am only 
twenty-one, Mr. Kapfer; and though a feller 
couldn’t start in too early in business, Mr. 
Kapfer, getting married is something else 
again. To my mind a feller should be anyhow 
twenty-five before he jumps right in and gets 
married.” 

“With some people, yes, and others, no,” 
Kapfer rejoined. 

‘And in the second place,” Elkan went on, 
“T don’t like this here Shadchen business. We 
are living in America, not Russland; and in 
America if a feller gets married he don’t need 
no help from a Shadchen, Mr. Kapfer.”’ 

- “No,” Kapfer said, “he don’t need no help, 
Lubliner; but, just the same, if some one would 
come to me any time these five years and says 
to me, here is something a nice girl, understand 
me, with five thousand dollars, y’understand, 
I would have been married schon long since 
already.” He cleared his throat judicially and 
sat back in his chair until it rested against the 
wall. “The fact is, Lubliner,” he said, “you 
are acting like a fool. What harm would it do 
supposing you would go up there tonight with 
this here Rashkind?”’ 

“What, and go there tomorrow night with 
Fischko!”” Elkan exclaimed. “Besides, if I 
would go up there tonight with Rashkind and 
the deal is closed, understand me, might Fischko 
would sue Mr. Scheikowitz in the court yet.’ 

“Not at all,’ Kapfer declared. ‘“Fischko 
couldn’t sue nobody but B. Maslik; so never 
mind waiting here for dinner. Hustle uptown and keep 
your date with Rashkind.” He shook Elkan by the hand. 
“Good luck to you, Lubliner,’’ he concluded heartily; 
“and if you got the time stop in on your way down 
tomorrow morning and let me know how you come out.” 


qr 


HEN Elkan Lubliner arrived at the corner of One 
Hundred and Twentieth Street and Lenox Avenue 
that evening it might well be supposed that he would 
have difficulty in recognizing Mr. Rashkind, since neither 
he nor Rashkind had any previous acquaintance. However, 
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he accosted without hesitation a short, stout person 
arrayed in a wrinkled frock coat and wearing the white 
tie and gold spectacles that invariably garb the members 
of such quasi-clerical professions as a Shadchen, a sexton or 
the collector of subscriptions for a charitable institution. 
Indeed, as Rashkind combined all three of these callings 
with the occupation of a real-estate broker, he also sported 
a high silk hat of uncertain vintage and a watch-chain 
bearing a Masonic emblem approximating in weight and 
size a tailor’s goose. 

“This is Mr. Rashkind, ain’t it?” Elkan asked, and 
Rashkind bowed solemnly. 

““My name is Mr. Lubliner,’’ Elkan continued, ‘“‘and 
Mr. Polatkin says you would be here at eight.” 

For answer Mr. Rashkind drew from his waistcoat 
pocket what appeared to be a six-ounce boxing glove, but 
which subsequently proved to be the chamois covering 
of his gold watch, the gift of Rambam Lodge, No. 142, 
J.0.M.A. This Mr. Rashkind consulted with knit brows. 

“That’s right,” he said, returning the watch and its 
covering to his pocket—‘“‘eight o’clock to the minute; so 
I guess we would just so well go round to B. Maslik’s house 
if you ain’t got no objections.” 

“‘T’m agreeable,” Elkan said; ‘‘but, before we start, you 
should please beso good and tell me what I must got to do.” 

“What you must got to do!” Rashkind exclaimed. “A 
question! You mustn’t got to do nothing. Act natural 
and leave the rest to me.” 

“But,” Elkan insisted as they proceeded down Lenox 
Avenue, ‘‘shouldn’t I say something to the girl?” 

‘Sure, you should say something to the girl,” Rashkind 
replied; ‘‘but, if you couldn’t find something to say to a 
girl like Miss Birdie Maslik, all I could tell you is you’re 
a bigger Schlemiel than you look.” 

With this encouraging ultimatum, Mr. Rashkind entered 
the portals of a hallway that glittered with lacquered 
bronze and plaster porphyry, and before Elkan had time 
to ask any more questions he found himself seated with 
Mr. Rashkind in the front parlor of a large apartment on 
the seventh floor. 

““Mr. Maslik says you should be so good and step into 
the dining room,” the maid said to Mr. Rashkind. Forth- 
with he rose to his feet and left Elkan alone in the room, 
save for the presence of the maid, who drew down the 
shades and smiled encouragingly on Elkan. 

“ Ain’t it a fine weather?’’ she asked. 

Elkan looked up, and he could not resist smiling in return. 

“Blegant,” he replied. ‘It don’t seem like summer was 
ever going to quit.” 

““Tt couldn’t last too long for me,”’ the maid continued. 
“Might some people would enjoy cold weather maybe; 
but when it comes to going up on the roof, understand me, 
and hanging out a big wash, the summer is good enough 
for me.” 

Elkan gazed for a moment at her oval face, with its 
kindly, intelligent brown eyes. 

“You mean to say you got to do washing here?” he 
asked in shocked accents. 

‘Sure I do,” she replied; ‘‘aber this winter I am going 
to night school again and next summer might I would get 
a job as bookkeeper maybe.” 

“But why don’t you get a job in a store somewheres?”’ 
he asked. 

“‘T see myself working in a store all day, standing on 
my feet yet, and when I get through all my wages goes 
for board!” she replied. ‘‘Whereas, here I got anyhow 
a good room and board, and all what I earn I could put 
away in savings bank. IJ worked in a store long enough, 
Mr. 

“Lubliner,”’ Elkan said. 

4 Mr. Lubliner; and I could assure you I would a 
whole lot sooner do housework,” she went on. “‘Why 
should a girl think it’s a disgrace she should do housework 
for a living is more as I could tell you. Sooner or later a 
girl gets married, and then she must got to do her own 
housework.” 

“Not if her husband makes a good living,” Elkan 
suggested. 

“Sure, I know,” she rejoined; “but how many girls 
which they are working in stores gets not a rich man, 
understand me, but a man which is only making, say, for 
example, thirty dollars a week. The most that a poor girl 
expects is that she marries a poor man, y’understand, and 
then they work their way up together.” 

Elkan nodded. Unconsciously he was indorsing not so 
much the matter as the manner of her conversation, for 
she spoke with the low voice that distinguishes the 
Rumanian from the Pole or Lithuanian. 

“You are coming from Rumania, ain’t it?” Elkan asked. 

“Pretty near there,” the maid replied. “Right on the 
ponte I am coming here an orphan five years ago; 
an cad eee 

“Nu, Lubliner,” cried a rasping voice from the doorway, 
“we got our appointment for nothing—Miss Maslik is sick.’’ 

“That’s too bad,’”’ Elkan said perfunctorily. 

“Only a little something she eats gives her a headache,” 
Rashkind went on. “We could come round the day after 
tomorrow night.” : 


**My Name is Elkan, Liebchen, and We Would 
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“'That’s too bad also,’’ Elkan commented, ‘fon account 
the day after tomorrow night I got a date with a customer.” 

“Well, anyhow, B. Maslik would be in in a minute 
and Ys 

Elkan rose to his feet so abruptly that he nearly sent his 
chair through a cabinet behind him. 

“Tf I want to be here Friday night,” he said, ‘‘I must see 
my customer tonight yet; so, young lady, if you would 
be so kind to tell Mr. Maslik I couldn’t wait, but would 
be here Friday night with this here—now—gentleman. 
Come on, Rashkind.” 

He started for the hall door almost on a run, with Rash- 
kind gesticulating excitedly behind him; but, before the 
Shadchen could even grasp his coattails he had let himself 
hurriedly out and was taking the stairs three at a jump. 

“Hey!” Rashkind shouted as he plunged down the 
steps after Elkan. ‘‘What’s the matter with you? Don’t 
you want to meet Mr. Maslik?” 

Elkan only hurried the faster, however, for in the few 
minutes he had been alone in the room with the little 
brown-eyed maid he had made the discovery that marriage 
with the aid of a Shadchen was impossible for him. Simul- 
taneously he conceived the notion that marriage without 
the aid of a Shadchen might, after all, be well worth trying; 
and, as this idea loomed in his mind, his pace slackened 
until the Shadchen overtook him at the corner of One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Street. 

“Say, lookyhere, Lubliner!’”’? Rashkind said. 
the matter with you anyway?” 

Elkan professed to misunderstand the question. 

“T’ve lost my address book,” he said. “I had it in my 
hand when you left me alone there and I must of forgotten 
it; so I guess I’ll go back and get it.” 

“All right,’ Rashkind replied. ‘I’ll go with you.” 

Elkan wheeled round and glared viciously at the 
Shadchen. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!” he roared. ‘You get 
right down them subway steps or I wouldn’t come up with 
you Friday night.” 

“But what harm ——” Rashkind began, when Elkan 
seized him by the shoulder and led him firmly downstairs 
to the ticket office. There Elkan bought a ticket and, 
dropping it in the chopper’s box, he pushed Rashkind on 
to the platform. A few minutes later a downtown express 
bore the Shadchen away and Elkan ascended the stairs in 
three tremendous bounds. Unwaveringly he started up 
the street for B. Maslik’s apartment house,-where, by the 
simple expedient of handing the elevator boy a quarter, 
he averted the formality of being announced. Thus, when 
he rang the doorbell of B. Maslik’s flat, though it was 
opened by the little brown-eyed maid in person, she had 
discarded the white apron and cap that she had worn 
afew minutes before, and her hair was fluffed up in 
becoming disorder. 

“You was telling me you are coming originally from 
somewheres-near Rumania,” Elkan began without further 
preface, “‘and—why, what’s the matter? ‘You’ve been 
crying?” 


“What is 
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She put her fingers to her lips and closed the door softly 
behind her. “They says I didn’t got no business talki: 
to you at all,” she replied, ‘‘and they called me d 
something terrible!” 

Elkan’s eyes flashed angrily. 

“Who calls you down?”’ he demanded. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Maslik,’”’ she answered; ‘‘and they 
I ain’t got no shame at all!” 

She struggled bravely to retain her composure; but ji 
one little half-strangled sob escaped her, and forth 
Elkan felt internally a peculiar sinking sensation. 

“What do they mean you ain’t got no shame?” 
protested. “I got a right to talk to you and you got 
right to talk to me—ain’t it?” L 

She nodded and sobbed again, whereat Elkan winced a 
dug his nails into the palms of his hands. ' 

“Listen!” he pleaded. ‘‘Don’t worry yourself at 2 
After this I wouldn’t got no use for them people. I did 
come here on my own account in the first place, but — 

Here he paused. 

“But what?” the little maid asked. 

“But I’m glad I came now,” Elkan went on defiai 
“and I don’t care who knows it. Wir sind alles Jehu 
anyhow, and one is just as good as the other.” . 

“Better even,’”’ she said. “What was B. Maslik in 
old country? He could oser sign his name when he ¢ 
here, while I am anyhow from decent, respectable pe 
Mr. Lubliner.” 

“TI don’t doubt it,” Elkan replied. 

““My father was a learned man, Mr. Lubliner; bu 
don’t save him. One day he goes to Kishinef on bus 
Mr. Lubliner, and 

Here her composure entirely forsook her and she co 
her face with her hands and wept. Elkan struggled 
himself no longer. He took the little maid in his 
and, as it seemed the most natural thing in the world t 
she laid her head against his shoulder and had her w 
ery out. 

Elkan spoke no word, but patted her shoulder g 
with his right hand. 

“T guess I’m acting like a baby, Mr. Lubliner,”’ she 
after a quarter of an hour had elapsed. To Elkan it s 
like an acquaintance of many months as he clasped 
more closely. 

“My name is Elkan, Liebchen,’’ he said, ‘‘and we v 
send all the heavy washing out.” i 
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ELL, Lubliner,”’ Kapfer cried as Elkan 
into the café of the Prince Clarence the follo 
morning, ‘‘you didn’t like her—what?”’ 

“Didn’t like her!’ Elkan exclaimed. 

I didn’t like her?” : 

“Why, the way you look, I take it you had a pret 
rotten time last night,’”’ Kapfer rejoined. ; 

“What are you talking about—rotten time?” all 
protested. ‘The only thing is I feel so happy I did 
sleep a wink, that’s all.” 9 

Kapfer jumped to his feet and slapped Elkan on 
shoulder. 

“Do you mean you’re engaged !”’ he asked. 

“Sure!”’ Elkan replied. 

“Then I congradulate you a thousand times,” Ké 
said gleefully. 

“Once is plenty,’’ Elkan replied. . 

“No, it ain’t,” Kapfer rejoined. ‘You should got tol 
congradulated more as you think, because this 
T am talking to a feller in the clothing business here ar 
he says B. Maslik is richer as most people believe. 
feller says he is easy worth a quarter of a million doll 

“‘What’s that got to do with it?”” Elkan asked. ~ 

“What’s that got to do with it!” Kapfer re 
“Why, it’s got everything to do with it, consideri 
are engaged to his only daughter.” 

“T am engaged to his only daughter! 
that, Mr. Kapfer?”’ 

“Why, you did!” Kapfer said. 

“T never said nothing of the kind,” Elkan de 
“because I ain’t engaged to Miss Maslik at all; i 
I never even seen her.” ; 

Kapfer gazed earnestly at Elkan and then sat ( 
suddenly. 

“Say, lookyhere, Lubliner,”’ he said. “Are you 
or am 1? Last night you says you are going up 
Shadchen to see Birdie Maslik, and now you tell me 
are engaged, but not to Miss Maslik.” d 

“That’s right, ” Elkan replied. a 

“Then who in thunder are you engaged to?” 

“That’s just the point,’’ Elkan said as he passe 
hand through his hair. “TI ain’t slept a wink alln 
account of it; in fact, this morning I wondered 
I go round there and ask—and then I thought to. 
I would get from you an advice first.” 

“Get from me an advice!” Kapfer exclaimed. 
mean you are engaged to a girl and you don’t knoy 
name, and so you come down here to ask me an 
as to how you should find out her name?” 

Elkan nodded sadly and leaned his elbow on the 


“What d’ye me 


Who told 


ra 
’ 


’s like this,” he said; and for more than half an hour 
aled Kapfer with a story that, stripped of descriptive 
elevant material concerning Elkan’s own feelings in 
matter, ought to have taken only five minutes in the 


ar 


* And that’s the way itis, Mr. Kapfer,”’ Elkan concluded. 
[ don’t know her name; but a poor little girl like her, 
hich she is so good—and so—and so eB 
Here he became all choked up and Kapfer handed him 
cigar. 
“Don’t go into that again, Lubliner,’’ Kapfer said; 
you told me how good she is six times already. The point 
you are in a hole and you want me I should help you 
t—ain’t it?” 
Elkan nodded wearily. 
“Well, then, my advice to you is: Steigen,” Kapfer 
ntinued. “Don’t say a word about this to nobody 
til you would, anyhow, find out the girl’s name.’ 
*“T wasn’t going to,’”’ Elkan replied; “but there’s some- 
ing else, Mr. Kapfer. Tonight I am to meet this here 
her Shadchen by the name Fischko, who is going to take 
2 up to Maslik’s house.” 
“But I thought Miss Maslik was sick,’’ Kapfer said. 
“She was sick,” Elkan answered, “but she would be 
tter by tonight. So that’s the way it stands. If I would 
downtown now and explain to Mr. Scheikowitz that 
am not going up there tonight. and that I was there 
+ night—and ”” Here Elkan paused and made an 
pressive gesture with both hands. ‘‘The fact is,” he 
nost whimpered, “the whole thing is such a Mischmasch 
eel like I was going crazy!” 
Kapfer leaned across the table and patted him 
nsolingly on the arm. 
“Don’t make yourself sick over it,” he advised. “Put 
up to Polatkin. You don’t got to keep Scheikowitz’ idee 
secret now, Lubliner, because sooner or later Polatkin 
ist got to find it out. So you should let Polatkin know 
W you was up there last night, and that Rashkind wants 
u to go up there Friday night on account Miss Maslik 
is Sick, and leave it to Polatkin to flag Scheikowitz and 
is here Fischko.”’ : 
“But ——” Elkan began, when the strange expression 
Kapfer’s face made him pause. Indeed, before he could 
ceed further, Kapfer jumped up from his chair. 
“Cheese it!”’ he said. “Here comes Polatkin.” 


As he spoke, Polatkin caught sight of them and almost 


1 across the room. 


“Elkan!” heexclaimed. “Gottset Dank Ifound you here.” 

“What’s the matter?” Elkan asked. 

Polatkin drew forward a chair and they all sat down. 

“T just had a terrible fuss with Scheikowitz,” he said. 
“This morning, when I got downtown, I thought I would 
tell him what I brought you back for; so I says to him: 
‘Philip,’ I says, ‘I want to tell you something,’ I says. 
‘I got an elegant Shidduch for Elkan.’” He stopped and 
let his hand fall with a loud smack on his thigh. ‘“Oo-ee!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘What a row that feller made it! You 
would think, Elkan, I told him I got a pistol to shoot you 
with, the way he acts. . I didn’t even got the opportunity 
to tell him who the Shidduch was. . He tells me I should 
mind my own business and calls me such names which 
honestly I wouldn’t call a shipping clerk even. And what 
else d’ye think he says?’ 

Elkan and Kapfer shook their heads. 

“Why, he says that tonight, at eight o’clock, he himself 
is going to have a Shadchen by the name Fisghko take you 
up to see a girl in Harlem which the name he didn’t tell 
me at all; but he says she’s got five thousand dollars a 
dowry. Did he say to you anything about it, Elkan?” 

“The first I hear of it!’”” Elkan replied in husky tones as 
he averted his eyes from Polatkin. “Why, I wouldn’t 
know the feller Fischko if he stood before me now, and he 
wouldn’t know me neither.” 

“Didn’t he tell you her name?”’ Kapfer asked cautiously. 

“No,” Polatkin replied, ‘‘because I says right away that 
the girl I had in mind would got a dowry of five thousand 
too; and then and there Scheikowitz gets so mad he 
smashes a chair on us—one of them new ones we just 
bought, Elkan. So I didn’t say nothing more, but I rung 
up Rashkind right away and asks him how things turns 
out, and he says nothing is settled yet.” 

Elkan nodded guiltily. 

“So I got an idee,’’ Polatkin continued. ‘I thought, 
Elkan, we would do this: Don’t come downtown today at 
all, and tonight I would go up and meet Fischko and tell 
him you are practically engaged and the whole thing is 
off. Also I would schenk the feller a ten-dollar bill he 
shouldn’t bother us again.’’ 

Elkan grasped the edge of the table. He felt as if con- 
sciousness were slipping away from him, when suddenly 
Kapfer emitted a loud exclamation. 


“By jiminy!” he cried. “I got anidee! Why shouldn’t 


I go up there and meet this here Fischko?” 
“You go up there?”’ Polatkin said. 
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“Sure; why not? A nice girl like Miss—whatever her 
name is—ain’t too good for me, Mr. Polatkin. I got a good 
business there in Bridgetown, and ——” 

“But I don’t know what for a girl she is at all,”” Polatkin 
protested. 

“She’s got anyhow five thousand dollars,’ Kapfer 
retorted, ‘‘and when a girl’s got five thousand dollars, 
Mr. Polatkin, beauty ain’t even skin-deep.”’ 

“Sure, I know,” Polatkin agreed; ‘‘but so soon as you 
see Fischko and tell him you ain’t Elkan Lubliner he would 
refuse to take you round to see the girl at all.” 

“Leave that to me,’”’ Kapfer declared. ‘“‘D’ye know what 
Til tell him?” Helooked hard at Elkan Lubliner before he 
continued. ‘‘I’ll tell him,” he said, “that Elkan is already 
engaged.” 

“Already engaged!’ Polatkin cried. 

“Sure!” Kapfer said—“secretly engaged unbeknownst 
to everybody.” i 

“But right away tomorrow morning Fischko would 
come down and tell Scheikowitz that you says Elkan is 
secretly engaged, and Scheikowitz would know the whole 
thing was a fake and that I am at the bottom of it.” 

“No, he wouldn’t,’”’ Kapfer rejoined, ‘‘because Elkan 
would then and there say that he is secretly engaged and 
that would let you out.” 

“Sure it would,” Polatkin agreed; ‘‘and then Schei- 
kowitz would want to kill Elkan.” 

Suddenly Elkan struck the table with his clenched fist. 

“Tve got the idee!’’ he said. ‘I wouldn’t come down- 
town till Saturday —because we will say, for example, I am 
sick. Then, when Fischko says I am secretly engaged, you 
can say you don’t know nothing about it; and by the time 
I come down on Saturday morning I would be engaged all 
right, and nobody could do nothing any more.” 

“That’s true too,” Kapfer said, “because your date with 
Rashkind is for tomorrow night and by Saturday the whole 
thing would be over.” 

Polatkin nodded doubtfully, but after a quarter of an 
hour’s earnest discussion he was convinced of the wisdom 
of Elkan’s plan. 

“All right, Elkan,” he said at last. ‘Be down early on 
Saturday.” 

“Hight o’clock sure,’’ Elkan replied as he shook Polat- 
kin’s hand; ‘and by that time I hope you’ll congradulate 
me on my engagement.”’ 

“T hope so,” Polatkin said. 

(Continued on Page 44) 


HAT a nation of seafaring people should furnish 
America with a colony of landsmen whose skill 
‘« in agriculture is distinct and conspicuous seems 
‘range contradiction; yet the fact remains that, 
‘practical farmers, the Portuguese of the Pacific 
‘st—who are almost exclusively from the islands 
ihe Azores—have few peers. 

in the old days of plunder and adventure on the 
i seas no pirate crew was quite complete without 
wrinkling of these swarthy islanders. The annals 
ecaneering bristle with the bloodthirsty doings 
these dark men recruited from the Azores; but 
ies have changed, and today you may visit whole 
eions of the Pacific slope peopled by these Portu- 
: islanders and listen to scores of personal stories 


Ow sea legs have been trained into steady plow 
f, and of the individual transformation of ocean 
ederers into plodding farmers, who are disinclined 
0 "ray farther from their homes than they can drive 
1\ their own teams. 

hunger is a ruling passion with the Portu- 
and men of this blood, who have spent their 
hon the decks of whalers and trading ships plow- 
he remote reaches of the high seas, are those who, 
settled on the soil, have made the largest fortunes 
Plowing the land. Men of this stamp own the 
r part of the best tillable soil in San Leandro and 
ards, near suburbs of Oakland, California; and 
-ortuguese are scattered throughout the state to 


the land. 

native American farmer anything to learn 

thods of the Portuguese? He can hardly 

arming something worth while on the farm of 
tuguese who has acquired a property of his 

he will have to use his eyes rather than his 
do so, for the man transplanted from the 

Where sixty per cent of the peasantry is 
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LivesWood Bolts Near the Crotch of an Apple Tree 
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illiterate—does not trust himself readily in conversa- 
tion with an American. However, let this question 
be answered by an incident. 

Pointing to a steep hill, the sides of which were set 
with orderly rows of apple trees and the top capped 
with a tiny vineyard, a native son of Santa Cruz 
County exclaimed: 

“Nobody but an Old World alien would cultivate a 
hill like that. Perpendicular farming is too much for 
us native sons or any man of Western birth. Plowing 
and cultivating level land is hard enough work for us.” 

““What kind of an alien runs this farm?” he was 
asked. 

“Probably a Portuguese. From the amount of 
plain hard work that shows on the place, I should 
judge so. It’s all right to be looking for new or novel 
methods of growing things; but don’t let that kind 
of a search keep you from seeing the biggest thing 
that the average American farmer can learn from the 
Portuguese who have come over here—and that is the 
lesson of tremendous thoroughness! Ona farm that 
is only another name for incessant hard work. Miss 
this and you miss the main thing; but perhaps you’ll 
find something in the way of individual methods as 
well. Let’s stop and see.” 

Not a dozen paces had been taken between the rows 
of clean young orchard trees in early bearing before 
the searcher for new methods stopped. Before him 
was a shapely bellflower apple tree, the opposite 
branches of which were connected, some two feet 
above the main crotch, by a brace or rod of living 
wood! There being four main branches in the head 
of this tree, two of these live-wood rods intersected 
each other at right angles, one about three inches 
above the other. The twisted appearance of the bark 
on these natural bolts told the story of how they had 
been formed. The ends of two sprouts—one from 
each branch—had been overlapped, twisted about 
each other and bound together when the tree’ was 
young. In time they had grown together into a strong 
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but semipliant brace of living wood that gave far greater 
power of wind resistance than the iron rod often used by 
careful orchardists to prevent breakage and splitting, 
because of being yielding instead of rigid, and because the 
limbs of the tree were not weakened by the holes necessary. 
for the insertion of the iron rod. 

Some of these live-wood braces were found to be as 
thick as a man’s wrist. Higher up, in the head of the tree, 
were several other braces of the same sort, but still more 
flexible and ropelike. These had evidently been formed 
after the tree had reached a much more advanced stage 
of growth. When seen for the first time these live-wood 
braces are almost certain to compel the exclamation: 
“Why wasn’t that thought of a hundred years ago? It’s 
so simple!” No explanation is needed to convince the 
observer of the thorough practicability of this clever 
horticultural device. To look upon a tree equipped with 
these natural bolts and ropes—part and parcel of its own 
living fiber—is instantly to understand the kind and 
quality of resistance that it would offer against a high 
wind or a heavy storm; the supple strength with which 
each branch would at once support and accommodate the 
other branches, all the members of the head yielding and 
resisting together. 

Only the man who is familiar with modern commercial 
orchards, crowded to the highest point of production by 
intensive methods, is able to appreciate the weight that 
a comparatively slender tree is required to support when 
carrying its full burden of nearly matured fruit. And the 
master of such an orchard will 
support the statement that the 
placing of props under those 
weighted branches is not only a 
laborious task but one requiring 
no little skill and judgment when 
rightly done—for a prop wrongly 
placed is likely to invite the 
breaking of a heavily burdened 
limb rather than prevent it. 
Few trees in good commercial 
orchards that have come into full 
bearing require less than five 
props, and some trees demand 
twice and three times that num- 
ber. There are generally about 
fifty trees to the acre in a com- 
mercial orchard, where the trees 
are thirty feet apart; and this 
would mean the cutting and 
placing of at least twenty-five 
hundred props in a bearing 
orchard of only ten acres! 


Progressive People 


O START a live-wood brace 
by the joining of two twigs 
or young branches requires less 
trouble than the cutting and 
placing of a single prop; the 
natural brace is placed for the entire lifeeof the tree, while 
the artificial prop must be removed and replaced each year. 
Again, as the tree grows older its liability to splitting at 
the crotch increases and the careful orchardist often will 
feel himself forced to take measures of prevention in the 
form of iron rods connecting the main branches. These 
rods are expensive and so is the labor of fitting. them. 
The live-wood bolt grows with the tree and is largest and 
strongest when the tree reaches its time of greatest need. 
As the scout for new farming methods stood in admira- 
tion before a tree equipped with a set of these live-wood 
supports, the native son who was with him remarked: 

“‘T don’t know that this thing was invented by the 
Portuguese or that the idea of it was brought over from 
the Azores—very likely not; but you may depend upon it 
that every Portuguese orchardist in this whole valley is on 
to the trick, and is not only using it but is doing so to the 
limit. That’s the nature of the race. They’re sharp—and 
nobody has to show them a clever thing in the line of 
better farming methods the second time. They are keen 
for the really practical things and few of that sort get past 
them. When one Portuguese has found a better method 
of doing something worth while, you may depend upon 
it that the others of his blood will have it in short order and 
that it will run through the whole settlement. They get 
their information from each other by personal contact —by 
first-hand observation and word-of-mouth, not from the 
printed page. And even if the men and women who were 
born in the Azores are often strangers to the mysteries of 
print, they are strong supporters of the public schools!” 

S. Davies, the Portuguese who planted this orchard 
twelve years ago, declares: 

“Uncle Sam good flag. A man don’t like, he ought not 
to live.” 

The visitor who travels the public highways of Merced 
County, California, is practically sure to encounter a little 
caravan that tells an interesting story of Portuguese thrift 
and resourcefulness. Incidentally, too, it reveals the fact 
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that these men from the Azores are always ready to meet 
the demands of changing conditions without resisting the 
march of progress, for fear their own toes are going to-be 
stepped on in the process of readjustment. ; 
’ This caravan usually consists of a dark man or boy, 
a yellow dog and about two thousand sheep. The stranger 
meeting this band is inclined to’ think that the sheep are 
being transferred from one grazing ground to another, are 
being driven to market or are on their way to be delivered 
to a new owner. 

“There,’”’ exclaimed a Merced County man with whom 
I was riding, “is an example of Portuguese methods that 
is worth the attention of any American in almost any part 
of the country. This district through here is rapidly 
changing from a range country to a farming country. 
Every few miles you'll run across a new irrigation canal 
with freshly cut laterals. Now a big change like this is all 
right for the man who is financially fixed to meet the new 
demands, but it plays hob with the small man who has 
started in under the old and easier conditions, and who 
hasn’t made enough money to meet the new demands and 
change his whole style of farming. Suppose you had come 
in here when this was all range country, had bought a little 
place and started into the sheep business—knowing that 
you could have all the range you might need on which to 
graze your flocks for nothing, or next to nothing.. You are 
just getting a nice start when along comes the band-wagon 
of agricultural progress in the shape of a big irrigation 
project, and you are told that your free or cheap range is to 
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A Roadway That Has Been Cultivated 


be cut up into farms and practically closed out. In addi- 
tion to this, you could see a lot of unexpected expenses 
loaded on your back. You'd fight, wouldn’t you? Almost 
any American in that situation would do all he could to 
stave off the change for a little while, at any rate. 

“Well, many Portuguese were in just that situation 
when the transition from range to irrigation farming struck 
this section. They had drifted in here as sheepherders and 
hired hands on the ranches—many of them working for 
fifteen dollars a month at the start. They all have a 
natural liking for animals, and stock in their hands always 
thrives. As soon as the ranch-owners found this out they 
encouraged the firstcomers to send back to the Azores for 
their husky young relatives. Then, when these earlier 
ones had learned the country and the business and had 
saved their wages for a few years, they started to get land 
of their own by paying a little down and giving a mortgage 
for the remainder. The ranch-owners were willing to 
accommodate them, because they wanted to keep up the 
supply of Portuguese help, and because they knew them to 
be thrifty and natural farmers. 

“When the hour struck to change this section from a 
range to an irrigated country, however, many Americans 
felt that the Portuguese settlers would oppose the change 
so far as they could; that they would naturally be against 
it, and that it would work considerable hardship to some 
if not all of them, on account of pinching out the range. . 

“Right there is where we made a mistake in our figuring. 
Almost to a man the Portuguese were for the irriga- 
tion project that covered their particular locality. They 
welcomed it and said that they’d raise alfalfa and keep 
dairies of blooded stock. And when we wanted to know 
what about their flocks they smiled and said: ‘Keep sheep 
too.’ And they did! As soon as fences and irrigating 
canals invaded a Portuguese settlement, these small flocks 
of sheep began to appear on the public highways. One old 


_man or a young lad, with a good dog, can handle two thou- 


sand sheep easily; .and the dog is the big end of the 
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t 
combination every time. Their range does not cost th 
cent except for the time of the herder—and it makes 
job for the young boy or the old man of the family, whe 
not able to do a man’s work in the field. 

“They move these flocks about four miles a day 
plan their progress so as to camp at night alongsid 
irrigation canal. A flock is seldom taken more than twe 
miles from home. When they get about that distance 
they take a road at right angles and keep on turning unt) 
they finally reach home again, where they stop just | 
enough to allow the herdsman to see the folks and sto 
for a return trip over the same circuit. I know of | 
flock of two thousand sheep that does not go outside: 
district comprising fifty square miles. } 

“There seems to be a general understanding a1 
them as to the limits of each man’s range. I’ve 1 
heard of a quarrel among them on this score. Nor 
know of a single Portuguese who has felt obliged 1 
down the size of his flock to any material extent beca 
the coming of irrigation has pinched out the big r 
The sheep do amazingly well on this roadside range. 

‘But this clever trick of our Portuguese friends has 
more than fatten their sheep without any cost for pas 
It has been a Godsend to this whole section of co 
Why? Before this practice was started the roadsides 
up to long grass and weeds; and when our dry seasons 
on the public highways were simply long tind 
waiting to be fired by some careless smoker or r 
camper. Folks who live in a humid section don’t 
the proportions that the 
ror assumes to a farmer 
region where there isn’t a 
of rain for several months, ( 
course this danger could be mi} 
imized by a lot of public hi 
work involving a heavy e 
And it looked as if that y 
what we were coming to 
the Portuguese roadside 
put in an appearance and 
the whole problem for us. 
public could well afford t 
them something to range t 
flocks on the highways 
interest were not a 9 
motive to keep them at it.” | 


A New Use For She 


N THE roadside gre 
sheep are herded more ¢! 
together than upon th 
range, with the result t) 
highway on each side o 
wheel track looks as if it 
been clipped by a lawnm 
Not a blade of grass or a 
is left. The public and 
utility of this kind of 
grazing is a matter the 
deserves consideration in communities that are not pi 
through the transition from the range to the 
country, and where a long, dry season does ni 
peculiar emphasis upon the peril from roadside fir 
In the humid regions and in the long-settled part ¢ 
country the pest of roadside weeds is universal. 
fortunate rural township in which the roadsides 
the perpetual seed-beds from which the fields of the 
are perennially supplied with an unfailing stock of 
weeds. True, some enterprising townships provi 
for a reasonably consistent warfare upon these 
pests; but such townships are comparatively rare 
the ordinary roadhand with a scythe seldom 
to get more than the thickest of the weeds—and 
work is done at a time when it is ineffectual 
preventing seeding is concerned. And in all loce 
fire protection of a close-cropped highway is ani 
consideration. ; ae. : aa 
In the thrifty expedient of the Portuguese she 
Merced County there is a suggestion for every r 
munity of the country—a way to weedless ar 
highways,shorn of their perils as fire-spreaders, a 
raising the road tax to the extent of a dollar. By tl 
token, here is also opened the way for many 
farmer to find a free range for a flock of sheep that 
require an extensive private pasturage if kep 
American instead of the Portugese plan. Such’ 
tunity will appeal especially to the man with a mr 
just large enough to house his flock; and to the 
because of age or other disability, must look fe 
labor than the heavy toil of the fields demands. 
sion for this public grazing would undoubtedly t 
granted by the proper township authorities. — 
undertaking, however, should never be entered 
out the assistance of a well-trained sheepdo 
dogs are not easy to obtain. To manipulate a f 
sheep on a public highway without a dog that is thor 
trained to the work may be set down as an impo Ss 
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San Leandro, a little out of Oakland, is a city of 

chards and gardens, and is almost as Portuguese 

old Lisbon itself. Cherry orchards, in the pink of 

tivation, line the main boulevard for miles and only 

ve place to the business blocks. The stranger from 

e Hast, however, who visits San Leandro and strays 

‘the automobile boulevard into the side streets 

ll see intensive cultivation as it is seldom seen out- 

le of a Portuguese settlement, and will get a quick 

d convincing insight into at least one of the secrets 

Portuguese success on the soil. 

These town orchards contain from one to fifteen 

res and the houses in which the owners live are of 

somfortable village type—some of them might be 

led luxurious; but the parkway, like the orchard, 

a vegetable garden! This is the Portuguese sign. 

a native American expressed it: ‘‘When you see 

jouse surrounded by an orchard, and the sides of 

sroad planted to vegetables clear out to the wheel 

cks, you may know that a Portuguese lives there; 

t don’t make the mistake of thinking that it’s pov- 

y that pushes his gardening up against the wheels 

passing vehicles. It’s thrift! These men with 

eet gardens are the solid men of the town. They 

n business blocks and ranches, and have bank 

sounts that put some of us Americans here ’way in 

»shade. It hurts a Portuguese to waste an inch of 

d. He'll buy the best land out of doors—knows 

» best when he sees it too—and will pay a top price 

hout question or flinching; but after he gets it he 

nts every inch of it to be working for him, night and 

y, every minute of the growing season. And he’ll 

erally contrive to get three crops a year where an 

1erican will be content with two.” 

dundreds of verifications of this observation are 

be found in San Leandro, San Lorenzo, Haywards, 

rarado, Niles and Centerville, and other Portu- 

se centers. One of these town orchards in San 
mdro has currants between the orchard rows, beans 
ween the currant rows, a row of beans close on each side 
she trees, beans between the trees in the row and beans 
m the ends of the rows to the wheeltrack in the street. 
t satisfied with this degree of intensiveness and inter- 
ting, the owner doubled the number of rows in the 
ce or corner where his private sidewalk joined the 
jlie street! Peas are also used extensively for this 
rplanting ; and they are a delight to the eye. 

Mendonsa’s Truck Farm 

TERE are miles of roadway planted to horse beans 
ong the two hundred and eighty-five acres of rich valley 

1 owned by Joe Mendonsa in and about San Leandro; 

' the dooryard of his townhouse yields a crop of onions 

1; makes it as profitable a piece of soil as one could wish 

wn. Mendonsa doesn’t particularly need the money 

ler. Tillage land in San Leandro is worth several 

tdreds of dollars an acre—some of it a thousand dollars; 
there is no better land in the valley than the Mendonsa 
ings. In addition to this, however, he has a ranch of 
hundred and eighty acres in the hills, stocked with 

A cattle and horses. No; Mendonsa could worry along 

out his roadside crop of horse beans and his dooryard 

in field, but he would keep that land working if he were 

Gh a million instead of a hundred thousand or two. 

that the American would not think of working the 
uguese will keep in crops, irrespective of his fortune. 


“ Steep Hillside Set With Apple Trees and Capped With a Tiny Vineyard 
‘. 


Natural Wood Braces in an Apple Orchard Near 
Watsonville, California 


The buying of the hill ranch after Joe Mendonsa had 
reached the age and fortune for normal retirement is 
another point in which he is typical of his race. Your man 
from the Azores may spend the better part of his life rais- 
ing garden truck, walnuts, chickens, apples, cherries, lima 
beans, or any other special crop—but his idea of ease and 
retirement is to run a stock ranch on which he can raise 
thoroughbred cattle, horses and sheep. When his fortune 
is made his sons and daughters may clamor for the city, 
and, aS a compromise, demand that they move’ into 
town—but the father will buy a ranch where he can see 
his herds increase and watch his fillies develop into fast 
steppers. 

There is no false pride in the Portuguese blood. The 
two sons of Joe Mendonsa work like hired hands—and 
the well-schooled young wife of one of the sons offered no 
objection to being photographed in the act of trimming 
onions for market. There is a saying among the Portuguese 
that a boy of four years who can’t look after a cow is a 
poor stick. In other words, the whole family works. With 
thirty acres in peas, forty in tomatoes, five in asparagus, 
eight in rhubarb, twenty in cucumbers and twenty in other 


vegetables, besides fruits and general crops, the Mendonsa | 


boys are able.to occupy themselves in a way to satisfy the 
strictest Portuguese standards. Concerning the roadside 
crop of horse beans, young Mendonsa declared: 

“Tt seems a little odd to us that American farmers, as 
a rule, don’t appear to appreciate the horse bean better 
than they do. You can’t find a Portuguese who doesn’t 
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raise them. There is one class of Americans, how- 
ever, who know their value, and that’s the stockfood 
dealers. I guess they’d be hard pushed to do business 
without them. We've secured thirty sacks, or three 
thousand six hundred pounds, of the clear beans to 
the acre right along, and they bring two cents a pound 
from the stockfood men. Seventy-two dollars an acre 
for a crop that takes as little care as horse beans 
isn’t bad—especially when it’s mainly a roadside crop 
or a filler. Feeding the beans to hogs as a finishing 
food is a far better and more profitable way of mar- 
keting them, however, than selling them outright.” 


The Modern Jack and His Beanstalk 


my OU can harden a hog in short order by feeding a 
liberal ration of these big horse beans when they 
are well soaked or cooked. They are not only rich 
but they give just the right texture to thé flesh. You 
can find plenty of American orchards with nothing 
growing between the rows of trees after they have 
come into bearing. A few rows of horse beans be- 
tween those trees would give one of those orchardists 
enough food to fatten a hundred hogs without any 
extra cost for land, fertilizer or cultivation, and with 
scarcely any expense for planting or harvesting. Be- 
sides, the beans do not injure the orchard any. We 
know that, for we’ve seen it tried out year after year; 
in fact, every Portuguese farmer knows it from prac- 
tical experience. I don’t believe there’s a Portuguese 
farmer in California who doesn’t raise some horse 
beans for his stock; but it does seem queer that the 
Americans don’t realize what a great stockfood these 
big beans make and how easy it is to raise them on 
land where they can be filled in without interfering 
with other crops.” 
From the coarse horse beans to the luscious limas is 
an easy step, which many a Portuguese has taken 
to his great profit. Ventura County, California, is well 
settled with Portuguese who have made fortunes in this 
specialty and who are the admitted adepts in lima-bean 
culture. No visiting stranger can escape from Ventura-by- 
the-Sea without hearing how Schiappa Pietra laid the foun- 
dations of his great fortune in limas and lately died leaving 
an estate of two million dollars; but the seeker for lima-bean 
lore need go no farther than Antoine Peters to learn the 
secrets of this farming specialty —and some sound tillage 
principles of a far broader application in the bargain. 
This man, who now rides in his own touring car, shipped 
from the Azores on a whaler when a lad of thirteen, landed 
in New London, Connecticut, a few years later and fol- 
lowed his adopted flag into the Civil War on board a 
Northern battleship. Later he drifted to Nevada City, 
and after six years in the mining country was seized with 
the inevitable Portuguese soil hunger. Then he followed 
relatives to Ventura and began to raise beans on rented 
land—until he learned how and found the particular piece 
of soil that pleased him. Incidentally he had observed that 
Judge Daly, of Ventura, had an eighteen-acre orchard of 
young English walnut trees that were thrifty and promis- 
ing—trees that are now thirty-three years old and are said 
to yield a gross return of five thousand dollars a year. 
With characteristic Portuguese shrewdness and deter- 
mination to make the land do double duty, he bought his 
selected piece of forty acres, set it to English walnuts and 
then proceeded to raise his crop of limas between the trees. 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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“You are Mistaken,’’ 
I Said Promptly eas 


ing the facts now. It happened a few weeks after those 

sublime officials, those pillars of the state, Thibaudin 
and Hazard, had disappeared from Paris with a couple of 
million francs. Everybody must remember the sensation. 
They were leading the police a pretty dance, and people said: 
‘Oh, they are probably at the world’s end by this time!” 
I used to think to myself how securely a man who had a 
mind to do so might lie hidden within an hour’s journey of 
the Grands Boulevards. It was really the disappearance 
of Thibaudin and Hazard that originated my idea. 

I was manager at that period of the Théatre Supréme, 
where shortly we were to produce Beauregard’s play, 
Omphale. I descried a way to attract additional attention 
to our project. I went to see Beauregard one morning and 
gave him a shock. He was breakfasting in bed. 

“Bonjour, mattre,” Isaid. ‘Are you too much occupied 
to talk business?” 

““Panage,”’ exclaimed the dramatist, “if you have come 
to demand any more mutilations in the manuscript I will 
tell you without parleying that no consideration on earth 


T° HAPPENED go long ago that I do not mind publish- 


will induce me to yield. There is a limit to my for- 


bearance. Rather than omit another line or substitute 
another syllable I will put the contract in the fire.” 

“Dear friend, you have evidently slept ill and are testy 
this morning,” I said. ‘“‘Compose yourself. I come to 
exhilarate you with a great scheme!” 

He still eyed me apprehensively, and to pacify him I 
made haste to explain: ‘It has nothing to do with any 
alterations in the play.” 

“Ah!” He breathed relief and dipped his croissant in 
his cup. “It is a scheme for booming it.” 

My host was forthwith genial. A smile suffused his fat, 
munching face and he offered me a cigarette. 

“‘T ask your pardon if I was abrupt,” he said. “As you 
surmise, I passed a bad night. A boom? Well, you know 
my views on the subject of booming. The ordinary puff 
preliminary is played out. One needs something novel, 
Panage, something scholarly. Scholarly is the word. For 
Omphale, a play of pre-Hellenic times, one needs the boom 
scholarly, classical and grandiose!” 

“You voice my own sentiments,” said I. ‘“‘One needs 
nothing less than a production of ‘unrivaled accuracy ’— 
costumes ‘copied from designs discovered in Crete and 
dating back to the dim days of “the Minotaur’! That 
would look tasteful in print, would it not? Alors, what do 
you say to our going to Crete and discovering them?” 

““Crete?”’ stammered Beauregard. Have I mentioned 
that he was stout and indolent, and never stirred farther 
from Paris than his villa on the Normandy coast? 

“What think you of exploring the Minotaur’s lair?” 
I questioned. ‘‘Of penetrating to the apartments of 
Phedra? Of examining with your own eyes the labyrinth 
of Ariadne?” 

“T?” he ejaculated. 

“You and I together, my old one! Our adventures 
would make pretty reading, eh? Would not all Paris 


. the cash that will accrue, Beauregard! 


ILLUS TRATED 


be chattering about your Omphale? What a fever of 
impatience for the first night! Think of the effect such 
paragraphs would have on the advance booking !”’ 

The corpulent Beauregard lay back on the pillows pale 
and mute. I had spoken too earnestly for him to suspect 
that I was pulling his leg and I could see that he was very 
seriously perturbed. His mind was torn in halves between 
his longing for the advertisement and his horror of the 
exertion and expense. Aftera moment hesat up, perspiring, 
and wrung my hand. : 

“‘Panage,” he cried, ““you are a man of genius! Your 
idea is most brilliant; I have never heard its equal. With 
all my heart I congratulate you. I, alas, cannot accom- 
pany you on account of my wife’s ill health, but you are 
free. Go, mon ami! Your inspiration will crowd your 
theater.” 

His wife’s health was offensively robust. I shook with 
laughter so unrestrained that the cigarette fell out of my 
mouth. 

“Tet me be a trifle more explicit,” I said. “It is not 
essential to my scheme that either you or I should actually 
go to Crete. It is only essential that we should be reported 
to have gone there. I propose that we should blazon our 
departure in all the journals—we might give them inter- 
views in the midst of our packing—and that we should 
then retire for two or three months to some secluded spot 
near at hand where there will be nobody to recognize us. 
I shall confide only in my secretary; I can rely on him, and 
he will keep the press well supplied with anecdotes of our 
vicissitudes during our absence. Mon Dieu! we will make 
Paris bubble and boil with anticipation.” 

He was admiring but timid. | ‘Don’t you think it would 
be very risky?” he demurred. “‘If our imposture were 
found out it would be ruin. For example, what spot?” 

“Well, I am not prepared with spots at the instant. 
I came to you on the effervescence of the notion. But some 
little place off the beaten track! One ‘can hide ‘very 
effectually without going far—I would not mind wagering 
that Thibaudin and Hazard are lying low in some hamlet. 
While the police are watching Marseilles and Havre, or 
picturing them already in South America, they are prob- 
ably concealed within an easy run of the Gare St. Lazare 
waiting till the search is relaxed. What about Veules-les- 
Roses? Have you ever stumbled upon Veules-les-Roses in 
winter? It is a desert. To all intents and purposes we 
should be the only inhabitants.” 

““Three months of it?’ he queried piteously. 

“Our investigations, which we undertake ‘to complete 
the previous labors of the archeologists,’ ought to be 
thorough,” I pointed out. “Is it not worth our while to 
suffer a little tedium for such an end? Lift your gaze to 
Dwell upon the 
box-office besieged! Positively we shall double the value 
of your play. Also, you can take plenty of exercise and 
improve your figure.” 

“T abhor exercise,’’ he murmured. 

‘And you could keep early hours and prolong your life.” 

“My life is all vexation; to prolong it would be fatuous.”’ 

“Further, everybody will say what a conscientious artist 
youare. I don’t mind asserting that 
your passion for accuracy is sweeping 
me to the Minotaur’s lair against my 
will!” 

“Well, I will think about it,’ he 
said heavily. 

He promised to write to me on the 
morrow. 

I 

algae consideration I hit upon a 

place even more stagnant than 
Veules-les-Roses-in January. I did 
not expatiate upon its qualities to 
Beauregard for fear of scaring him, 
but said simply that it was “farther 
away.” I had extracted his consent, 
and a fortnight later I hustled him 
intoacab. He looked as if he were to 
be chief mourner at a funeral, and I 
believe he had half a mind to back 
out even when we had taken our 
tickets. On the journey I perused 
with pleasure Le Matin and thecurrent 
issueof L’ Illustration, inwhichthepro- 
gram of our imaginary trip wasset forth 
with a wealth of invention that did me 
credit. The deception, in fact, had been 
engineered so eloquently that in mo- 
ments I had almost begun to fancy 
we were really bound for Crete. 


A Theatrical Manager’s Story | 


AW 


BY EDM U WN D FREDERITIC; 


At the one hotel that was open at this time of th 
we had no difficulty in securing a sitting room to o 
We could have had all the sitting rooms in the ho 
account for our descent upon a scene that was freq 
only in summer I mentioned to the proprietor that 
friend had been ordered here by his doctor for the 
air. The fellow immediately assured me that me 
recommended people to the forsaken spot in mi 
from all parts‘of France, and I pretended to beli 
We registered on the books as Messieurs Poup 
Bachelet. It was my precaution to choose names 
ning with a P and a B—I thought of the initials 
luggage and our washing! The dramatist had ov 
the point. 

Well, I shall not pretend that I was in for a ro 
time... I have a high esteem for Beauregard in the 
but Beauregard in a village was unspeakable. His 
tations linger with me yet. We had nothing to 
nothing to look at, unless you count a dismal se 
fat Parisian’s melancholy, his reproaches, his attit 
despair defy description. Even whenthe weather impr 
he would perceive no virtues in it. I exclaimed 
““Doesn’t the sky look beautiful tonight?” He: 
“Tt would look beautiful from the Champs Elysées!” 
had brought a cartload of novels—enough to s 
medium-sized shop—and before we had been in th 
a week he was complaining that he had nothing to 

“T shall die if I remain any longer,” he declare 
shall be buried here, I foresee it. The climate 
agree with me. Honestly I feel very unwell. I 
return to Paris; it ismy duty; I have my wife to con 

““You were never so well in your life,” I remon 
sharply. ‘“‘Rubbish; there’sno escape now. You’ 
see it through. Foretaste the triumph of Omphale 
blithe!” & 

“How much will a triumph be worth to me if I 
dead?”’ he wailed. ‘“‘ Mon Dieu, what an existence 
demoniac desolation! I shudder when I wake 
morning; the thought of the terrible day before me 
me down—lI have scarcely the energy to put on my 
To wash my neck exhausts me. Is there nothing, 
to be done for an hour’s respite? Is there no café: 
within reasonable distance? I will hire an autom 
defray all the charges.” 

“My beloved ‘Bachelet,’’’ I said, “you forget; 
concert we might be recognized!” 5 

He threw up his arms. “It is like being in jail; 3 
honor, it is like solitary confinement! Who dire 
to this fatal hole, this wasteground, where the 
papers arrive in the afternoon? By what perverse 1 
ity did you contrive to find it? How long have we 


it now?” 
“Ten days,” I told him cheerfully. ‘Why, 
My n 


only got about eighty more!” 

He groaned. ‘It seems like centuries. 
of course, is that it will drive me to intemperance 
ordeals as this develop the vice. The natives th 
are staggered by our presence; they whisper abou! 
pass. Children follow me up the roads, marveling; 11! 
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population sufficed I should be pursued by crowds. I tell 
you we are objects of suspicion, we are a local mystery; 
shey conclude we must have ‘done something’ !”’ 

ITyawned. Don’t imagine that he had finished! Don’t 
suppose that it was merely a bad mood! It was the kind of 
hing I had to bear from him daily, hourly—from the early 
soffee to the latest cigarette. 


III 


NE afternoon when I had gone for a stroll without him 

a contretemps occurred. I had entered the outfitter’s 
id stationer’s and tobacconist’s and provision mer- 
shant’s—the miniature shop was the only one in the 
jlace—to obtain a pair of bootlaces. That the clodhoppers 
sackled about our sojourn was a small matter to me and I 
aid no more heed to the woman’s 
urious stare today than usual. But 
was to meet another stare! 

As I. waited for my change, a 
habby young man came in to ask 
or a copy of Le Petit Journal and a 
oy for five sous. Le Petit Journal, 
vyhich I had just read, contained the 
atest details of my explorations in 
jrete, and instinctively I looked 
ound. His eyes widened. I did not 
now him from Adam, but it was 
vident that he knew me, at least by 
ight! I turned hot and cold with 
onfusion. 

Grabbing at my coppers I hurried 
ut, wondering what I had better do 
‘he addressed me. Before I had 
ime to solve the question I heard him 
triding at my heels. With a depre- 
ating bow that told me he had favors 
9 solicit, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Monsieur 
‘anage!”’ 

“You are mistaken,’’ I said 
: Ne 

“Oh, monsieur, I beg you to hear 
1e,” he cried. “I entreat you! In 
ie theater you are forever inaccessi- 
le—will you not spare an instant to 
\e here?” 
| He was so sure of my identity that 
‘realized it would be indiscreet of 
eto deny it any longer. Since I 
puld not deceive, my only course 
las to ingratiate him. 

“What do you want?’ I asked, 
‘ming. 
\“Monsieur,”’ he broke out, “I am 
actor. I have been acting in the 
‘ovinces since I was a boy. I have 
jayed every kind of part from farce 
\tragedy. I have talent but I have no influence—and 
stage doors of Paris are shut and barred against me! 

Manager will listen to me, because I am too obscure to 
tain an introduction to him; no one will believe that I 
ha ability, because I cannot get a chance to prove it. 
4, [know very well what a liberty I have taken inspeaking 
tyou, but I want to get on, I want to get on—I implore 
ju to give me a trial!”’ 

He had me in a nice fix. Apparently he was unaware 
tat I was believed to be in Crete, but he would soon learn 
ioy the newspaper in his pocket, and if I snubbed him he 
vuld certainly give me away. He could hold me up to 
Ticule—I should be the laughingstock of Paris. It was 
aine situation for me. I, the director of the ThéAtre 
Spréme, was compelled to temporize with this provincial 
nimmer! 
_. Serutinized the young man in encouraging silence, as 
Peel casting him for a part. I saw hope bounding 
ihim. 
VARY I said thoughtfully; “‘y-e-s. . . . What is 

favorite line?” 

“Character, monsieur,” he panted. “And, of course, 
trould accept a very small salary, a very small salary 
l eed!” 

did not doubt it. I could picture him strutting and 
éting on the boards of a booth for a louis a week—and 
e(nting himself lucky when he earned that! 

| Walk on a little way with me,’ I said graciously; “we 
“ talk as we go along! I should have to see you do 
2 ething before I could consider you, you know. I must 
‘sure that you are capable. Even the gentleman who’ 

's the servant at the Supréme, and hasn’t a single word 
tte r, is an experienced comedian. You are not playing 
where in the neighborhood; you are not in a traveling 
ter about here?” 

0, monsieur,” he sighed. “I am out of an engage- 
t; Iam here because this is where I live.” 

Rather remote from the dramatic world?” I suggested, 
_ “Something of a drawback, is it not?” His 
ity in crediting me with the notion of recruiting 
eme from a traveling theater tickled me nearly 


““A grave drawback, monsieur,”’ he agreed. “‘But I am 
not alone—I have a child, and she is too delicate to thrive 
in a city.” 

““A good many delicate children have thriven in Paris,” 
I remarked. 

“In thriving households, monsieur, in healthy quarters! 
Parisis dear and I am poor—my child would be condemned 
to live in the slums. I should see her fade away. Better 
to be a barnstormer all my life than lose my-child! She is 
all I have left-to love.’ 

‘There is your art!” I said, humbugging him. 

3 ““My art?” He gave a hysterical laugh. A nervous, 
jumpy fellow, without a particle of repose! “Listen, 
Monsieur Panage, I am an actor, and if I could demolish 
the barrier that keeps me out I might be a great one, but 


“You Bungling Idiot! You Shall Suffer for This Outrage!’’ 


I confess to you that I would abandon art, and cast figures 
on an office stool, or break flints on a road, and thank God 
for the exchange, if it would buy my child a home! I want 
money. I want to give my child the comforts that other 
children have. That’s my ambition. I have no loftier 
pose than fatherhood. My prayer is, not applause and 
compliments and notoriety, not the petty pleasure of 
hearing I have equaled one favorite or eclipsed another; 
my prayer is—to give things to my child! I want to 
buy her nourishing food, and physicians’ advice, and the 
education of a gentlewoman. I want the money to send 
her to the South when it snows and to the mountains when 
it’s hot. I want to see her laughing in a garden, like the 
rich men’s children in Paris that you spoke of. I stand 
and watch them sometimes when I go there—to beg at 
stage doors till an understrapper kicks me out.” 

“‘Well, well, the sort of things you desire are not so 
expensive,”’ I said suavely. “‘Some day your salary may 
provide them all.” 

“You think it possible, monsieur? 
haggard eyes devoured me. 

““You have only to make one success. After that you 
will be grossly overpaid, like every other star.” 

“Tf I could but do it!” he gasped. “If I could only 
convince a Paris manager that I have it in me! Year after 
year I’ve hoped and tried and failed to get a hearing. You 
may judge my desperation by my audacity in stopping you 
onthestreets. What course is opentome? What steps can 
I take? Even now, when I am pouring out my heart to 
Monsieur Panage himself, how much does it advance me?”’ 

He was not so simple as I had thought. 

““My dear—By-the-way, what is your name?” 

“My name is Paul Manesse, monsieur.” 

“Well, my dear Monsieur Manesse, you must surely 
understand that until I have seen you act I cannot be of 
any service to you?” : 

“T could rehearse on approval!”’ he pleaded. 

“Moreover,” I added hastily, “all my arrangements are 
made for some time to come. Later on when an oppor- 
tunity arises we shall see what we shall see!’’ I halted. 
“Write to me during the run of Omphale; I shall not forget 
our little chat. Apropos, I am starting tomorrow for 
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Crete. I see the papers are reporting that I am already 
there, so you need not mention that you have met me—it 
is never policy to contradict the press. Yes, I shall bear 
your name in mind, I assure you!”’ 

He did not look assured, however; he stood silent and 
his lips were trembling. Heaven knows what solid help my 
amiability had led him to expect, but it was plain that 
honeyed phrases were a meager substitute. 

“You have been most courteous to me,”’ he stammered. 
“You have done me a great honor—as long as I live I shall 
remember that I have talked with Monsieur Panage; but 
you are leaving what you found, monsieur—a desperate 
man!” 

“Bah! Who knows when an opening may occur?” I 
said, a shade embarrassed. ‘‘I may see a chance for you 
sooner than you think. WhenI want 
you I shall send for you.” 

I little dreamt in what strange cir- 
cumstances I was to send for him! 


IV 


EAUREGARD wassnoring on the 
sofa when I burst into the room. 
“Well, you can bestir yourself and 
pack!’’ I volleyed. ‘The place is too 
hot to hold us; we have to get out!” 

“Hein?” 

“There is a ‘pro.’ here who knows 
me, confound him! I had to tell him 
we were leaving for Crete in the 
morning—he mustn’t see me here 
again!” 

The playwright shifted his slip- 
pered feet to the floor and sat up. 
“We go back to Paris?” he inquired, 
beaming. 

“How can that be? Of course not! 
We must discover another retreat.’ 

“Pugitives!’’ moaned Beauregard. 
“Nomads! Do you not think, 
Panage, that I might go back to 
Paris—I could remain cautiously in 
the house? The truth is, my wife is 
of a very high-minded character and 
it distresses her to have to address 
tender letters to a Monsieur Bachelet; 
she feels that it is not correct.’ 

I was in no mood to be tolerant of 
his subterfuges. He wept. 

I determined to effect our depar- 
ture the same evening, while he was 
still intimidated, and if I had only 
been able to accelerate his movements 
my change of, intentions would have 
spared us much. His dilatoriness ex- 
posed us to a thunderbolt. We had 
pealed the bell in his bedroom for the lamp, and when the 
door was at last opened I turned to utter asharp complaint 
of the delay. To my surprise I saw that a stranger was 
walking in. There was a fraction of a second in which I 
stared indignantly, waiting for an apology for his blunder. 
Then it was as if my heart slipped slowly to my stomach 
and I felt catastrophe in the air before I heard his rustic, 
official tones. He arrested us as Thibaudin and Hazard! 

Behind me I heard Beauregard’s dressing-case drop with 
a thud. 

Our eyes met and we stood petrified, realizing the impos- 
sibility of concealing our names, In my terror of the public 
scandal that was imminent my clothes stuck to my 
skin. Curs, as well as criminals, we looked! I rather 
fancied that our provincial captor was relieved to see what 
knock-kneed miscreants he had to deal with. 

“You bungling idiot!” I gasped. ‘I am Monsieur 
Panage, of the Théatre Supréme; this gentleman is Mon- 
sieur Beauregard, of the Académie Francaise. You shall 
suffer for this outrage!”’ 

He shifted his feet slightly. It was the least bit in 
the world, a centimeter, but that motiveless movement 
betrayed misgiving. I deduced from it that, in his eager- 
ness to distinguish himself, he had taken more responsibil- 
ity upon his bucolic shoulders than lay quite comfortably 
on them. I flung my card to him. “Look!” 

“What of it?” he said surlily; ‘‘what evidence is this? 
I see you were preparing for flight. No violence!”— 
Beauregard had impotently wrung his hands—“I have 
agents in the passage. You will offer your explanations in 
the proper quarter. Come!’’ He advanced upon me. 

“Now, listen to me!”’ I cried, backing in a panic. ‘Put 
so much as a finger on us and you are ruined! Not only 
will I have you discharged from the force, I will have you 
hounded out of any employment that you find to the end of 
your days. It is I who say it! You have no excuse; we 
bear no resemblance whatever to Thibaudin and Hazard. 
If you were of Paris you would know as much!” 

Again he faltered. Again he saw distinction within his 


grasp. The workings of a dull intelligence, a fool’s pas- 
sion for promotion supplied a fascinating study, even in 
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OME! Dusk had already fallen when we two, Jennie 
H and I, returned to ours. Absorbed in thought, we 

got off the trolley at the corner and trudged silently 
down the side street. 

The garden party, it and its world of wealth, lay far 
behind. This was the West Side, a lesser neighborhood. 
In place of the big, often ugly, houses that formed Million- 
aires’ Mile, here only little villas lined the way. They 
were, as arule, boxlike, two-story affairs with gabled roofs, 
a shady porch and in front of each a narrow strip of closely 
barbered lawn. Trees lined the curb, or rather they were 
saplings, slender elm shoots no larger round than one’s 
wrist. They were as young, as new, in fact, as the new, 
newly painted villas beside them. Together they shouted 
vociferously the neighborhood’s kind, its character. It 
was indeed exactly as if its creators had stamped each 
individual villa, each tree and plot of turf with the 
ordinary catchy, bourgeois trade-mark—‘“‘ Homeseekers’ 
Improvement Company.” 

To complete the picture, this ideal of a suburb, the 
thoroughfare was paved with glittering vitreous brick. The 
eye fled from its newness, its virtuously immaculate, still 
unchipped hardness. All day it had soaked under the 
June sunlight, so that: now it gave off heat as if just laid 
baking hot from the kilns. Extending for one block only, 
it and its associate improvements abruptly ended in a 
vacant lot. In this there throve an informal garden of 
jimson and burdock, tin cans, rusty wire, ashes, garbage 
and other suburban flora, among which a cat now howled 
peacelessly. Beyond was the railroad. Upon it a’night 
freight lurched to and fro, shattering the night silence with 
the clanking of its couplings. 

There were others, however, that did not seem to mind. 
On every porch men in their shirtsleeves and women in 
wrappers rocked and fanned contentedly. Before one 
villa stood a motor into which a man and three women 
were just climbing. I knew the man—that is, by hearsay. 
He was a tradesman of the smaller sort—a penny post- 
card stationer, to be exact. His stand, one could hardly 
call it a shop, was a booth in one of the main street’s 
arcades. His wife did her own housework. At night, 
though, after she had washed the dishes, she, her husband 
and a friend or two got into the motor and honked gleefully 
out into the country. 

Jennie and I had often debated this. With money 
enough to have a motor, why had they not instead sup- 
plied themselves with a servant? I thought it ridiculous, 
whereat Jennie laughed. Besides, for the money they 
could have rented a better, a more convenient home. Nor 
was this couple an exception. Another of our neighbors, a 
salaried man like myself, maintained a-horse and surrey; 
still another had a thirty-foot motor boat anchored down 
the river. In each case the wife did her own dishwashing, 
swept her own carpets, made her own beds. However, to 
do your own housework appeared consistently the fashion 
of the street. There were not above six of the sixteen villas 
in which help was kept. 

Jennie and I, however—well, we had.a maid. She wasa 
Swede, a person of uncertain age, with a distinct aversion 
to caps, frilled aprons and—though I hesitate to add this— 
manicuring. By the nature of her native tongue she sang 
rather than spoke when spoken to. One speech of hers 
I can never forget. It was couched in the newly acquired 
lingo of the housemaid American and was truly graphic. 
“Shall’’—or rather she said “skoll’’—‘‘skoll you have 
hand-pass or family-reach?” As “hand-pass’’—that is, 
service at table—was not to her liking, we agreed, after 
argument, to “‘reach”’ for ourselves. 

In-words of the domestic vernacular, our Swedish 
nightingale ‘“‘slept out.” Every morning at six-thirty 
o’clock she arrived coincidently with the milk and the 
breakfast rolls, whereupon I in my dressing gown went 
down and let her in. A faithful, simple-hearted creature 
was our Lena. Long may her song be heard! 

Yes, we had a servant. We had, however, no motor, 
no equipage of any kind, not even a motor boat. We had 
not even a villa, in fact. I dare say you'll be surprised to 
hear this, especially since I’ve led you down a side street 
filled only with villas. True! but then at the end of each 
row and flanking that cat pasture, the vacant lot, stood a 
villa, say, two-thirds larger than its fellows. It was sur- 
prisingly big, in truth. A further surprise met you when 
you walked up to the porch and saw that it had two doors. 
Each door had its own bell, besides,. and each bell its 
name-plate. On one of these was the name Hotchkiss. 
Mr. Hotchkiss was floorwalker in Whalley & Thatch’s 
main-street emporium. On the other bell was the name 
Agnew. Hotchkiss, the floorwalker, occupied the ground 
floor; Agnew, the clerk, had the floor above. In brief, the 
overgrown villa, less magnificent than it looked, was but 
one of those architectural whatnots known to the building 
trade as a double tenement. 
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Every Morning She Arrived With the Milk and 
the Breakfast Rolts 


Our rent was thirty dollars a month. In extent the flat 
boasted five rooms only. * They were a parlor, a bedroom, 
the dining room, the kitchen and a bath. Five rooms— 
count ’em—five! Just these—no more, no less. Here in 
this cheap, cheaply surrounded side-street crib Jennie.and 
I had started life together. 

A woman’s home, they say, is where her hearth is; a 
man’s home, where his woman is. So it had been with us. 
Moreover, at first we had been as. pleased. as. Punch that 
we even had a home. naomn 

Like me, Jennie had nothing. Her story was, in fact, a 
good bit like mine.. For years her father, a man high up 
in the lake shipping trade, had been reputed well-to-do. 
Death, however, had proved a better Bradstreet than this 
popular report, for when his estate was settled it showed 
he had played ducks and drakes with his money. In other 
words, Mr. Gregory had lived ‘up to every cent he made. 
Consequently, as neither of us two young persons had a 
papa to pay the rent, Jennie and I had done the best we 
could.. First we took the flat...Then Jennie took what 
furniture her father’s creditors hadn’t taken and put it.in 
the flat. Afterward we got married. 

It was a simple wedding. . Neither of us had anything. 
on which to make a splurge.. However, at the ceremony 
were many of the town’s best people—that is, the richest 
anyway. On our return home some of these promptly 
called on Jennie. A few called again. A much lesser few 
kept on calling. In time, though, these too had begun to 
dwindle. i 

Perhaps the West Side was too far away. Perhaps also 
they disliked being stared at. Anyway, whenever a carriage 
or a. motor rolled up to our door all the street had a look. 
Shades were edged aside or the.blindslats rattled suspi- 
ciously. At the. windows of the flat beneath us all the five 
little Hotchkisses pressed their noses to the glass. In the 
background, aproned. and with sleeves rolled up to her 
ample elbows, peeped also madam, the mother of the five. 
It was as if Lady Godiva rode through the street—not in 
character, of course, but, let’s say, in a wrapper with her 
hair done up. ; \ 

As for the flat itself, our home —— 

In silence, still absorbed, I took the key out of the door- 
latch and.turned.the knob. Jennie, brushing by me, 
hurried down the hall. Beyond, a clatter of pans and 
kettles told that the faithful Lena was performing her 
usual calisthenics with the evening meal. There was in 
the air, too, an equally potent reminder that the meal 
impended. By the same token I knew also the Hotchkiss 
dinner became imminent. Boiled beef and cabbage was 
to be their piece de résistance. Yesterday they’d had fish. 


One, however, had not to know the day was Frida 
know that their meal was to consist of fish. Not ev 
hay-fever victim could have erred. Today’s beef 
cabbage was equally indisputable. ; 
’ I walked into the parlor and raised the shades wii 
bang. A cloud of soft-coal smoke driftedin. It was 
the Union Welding Works down by the railroad. (© 
was my trade—or it had been, anyway, up to that 2 
noon—and we'd sold the works their coal. Just th 
I’d long despised both, separately and together. § 
got into our curtains, into the carpets, the furniture, oy 
clothes, everything. There was nothing it didn’t get intc 
our hair and our eyes included. I swore at times 
I pulled out a handkerchief and found it blotched | 
grime. I swore all the more loudly when the shirts i 
drawer were thickly powdered with soot. Jennie lau 
at me. ‘You silly fuzz-buzz! Why, the more co: 
burn the more money they’ll make at the office.” 

“Hang it!” I’d retorted. : 

Now I said it again. Slamming down the wind 
flung myself into the nearest chair and contemptuou: 
looked round me. d 

Though there were but five rooms in the flat, all but 
bath were large. Even that, compared to some I’ve 
since, was big—as big, in comparison, as a skating- 
Moreover, all were sunny. Little by little Jennie had 
adding to our store of possessions; round me, indeed, 
many little comforts—some big ones too—evidences 
taste, her aptitude at making the best of everything. ] 
so, one thing I could not forget. It was a flat, nothing 
I'd lived there because it was cheap; for this reason | 
none other. In our town people look down on fla 
was especially so among those I counted as my frie 

Never before had the flat looked so mean, so 
Then and there a grin spread upon my face. 


packing; by Tuesday at the latest we should have 
thing in a car; then Tuesday night we could flit. 
regrets moved me. I was glad now, not only to g 
of the flat, our first home, but to get out of the Ii 
represented. In New York it would be different. 1 


upon. Five thousand ayear! It was a lot of money. 
reverie led to other reveries. Five thousand was m 
beginning. In time 
Enough! Icarus himself could have flown no hi 
However, after I’d soared sky-high to my heart’s cor 
I came back to earth again. 
There was the packing. If I wished to get ay 
Tuesday we must begin to pack at once. A fewn 
still remained before dinner, and rising abruptly I 
about the room, trying to decide where I should 
The pictures, of course! Once they and the other 
ments had been taken down it would look like a be 
anyway. So with my coat off now I climbed uponac¢ 
The first I attacked was a heavily framed enla 
of Jennie in her wedding gown. I prized it highly. 
it is now, though, I can’t say. Lost somewhere 
shuffle probably. Anyway, I had this off the hoo 
lowered to the floor when I heard Jennie’s step in th 
way. Reaching for a second picture I was trying awk 
to unhook it. when she entered. ; 
Ca bn alee d 
The hook had.caught in the molding; with a vex 
jerk I yanked it free, a piece of carelessness that 
wide gash in the wall-paper. But what the odds! 
-“Jim!”, cried Jennie. 
. “Well?” I retorted idly. 
I heard Jennie catch her breath. ‘‘ What areyoud 
shefaltered. = 
Doing? Why, what did she suppose? 
course,” I retorted. i 
“Packing?—not already?”” There was somethin 
Jennie’s voice that made me turn to her curiously. 
~ “Why, what’s the matter now, Jennie?” — 
She stared blankly at me for a moment, then h 
twisted themselves into a silly little smile. “Why) 
why ——”’ said Jennie, and with that two big tears re 
up in her eyes, hung there momentarily and trickled 
her cheeks. “Oh, Jim!” cried Jennie, and turning 
wall she buried her face in her arm. “Oh, Jim! 
You can never tell about a woman. The very 
that will please one may exert just the opposite ef 
another. Hopping down from the chair, I put 
round Jennie and did my best to soothe. “ 
Jennie!” I exclaimed, dumfounded. “You don’t 
say you're sorry to leave this—what!—this join 
frowsy, third-rate tenement?” 
A fresh burst of tears shook her. 
but could not. 
“Look here, Jennie; it’s not really that reason, 1 
I demanded. a 


“Packi 


She tried 
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Then she caught her breath. ‘Oh, Jim!” wailed Jennie, 
nd elung to me while she shook. ‘‘ You don’t know how 
‘hate to give it up. We’ve been so happy here that I hate 
o think of leaving it.”’ 

Ridiculous! However, I refrained from saying so and 
lid my best to comfort her. “‘Why, just think, dear. In 
Jew York, with our money, you and I will ——” 

Jennie awkwardly freed herself. 

“Teave the parlor till the last,’’ she said in a low voice. 
‘After dinner we can begin on the dining room.” 

Tt was at this point that the voice of Lena, our hand- 
naid, broke in on us. Raising her singsong to meet the 
‘istance, she announced from the kitchen doorway that 
inner was served. “‘Sooper’s set,’’ was howsherendered it. 

Somehow it was a silent repast. Jennie ate little. Her 
ir was detached and pensive, and though indeed I made 
aany efforts to rouse her it was with scant success. 
jinally I grew nettled. It seemed to me that Jennie took 
poor way of showing her pleasure in the day’s good for- 
une. Before this, though, there had been times when I 
uspected that Jennie lacked ambitiousness—that is, the 
mbition that is represented by dollars and cents. I had, 
n fact, heard her say as much to another woman. “I don’t 
vant Jim to make money just so he can be rich. I want 
im to be rich so we can do something.”’ The other woman 
ad responded interestedly: “Oh, yes, with money you 
ould dress as you like and go everywhere—Paris, London, 
Jewport, all those places. . . . I was just dying to 
pend the winter at Palm Beach, only Wade said he could 
ot afford it.” Smiling queerly, Jennie had abruptly 
hanged the subject. I was rather sorry, inasmuch as I 
ad been intently listening, wondering what the something 
vas that Jennie would do had I the money to do it. 
| It was this, the thought of money, that brought me now 
nother thought. In part it had to do with something 
jusley had said to me. ~ 
Smiling faintly, I looked up at Jennie. ‘I say now,” 
laughed, ‘“‘what do you think Ousley asked me today?” 
Jennie swiftly raised her eyes. ‘‘Ousley?”’ she echoed. 
Was it about your going to New York?” 

Her question, that and the interest in her tone, was 
isconcerting. At the same time it ruffled me a bit. 

“He doesn’t know I’m going to New York,’ I grumbled, 
‘ding that it was no business of his, anyway, where I went. 
What he asked, Jennie, was 
hether I’d made up with 
nele Jessup. Ousley has his 
erve with him, hasn’t he?” 
| Jennie disregarded the slur 

1 Ousley. 

“Your Uncle Jessup !—him? 
umph!” she murmured, and 
wugged herself. 

‘There were many reasons 
hy Jennie did not like Uncle 
‘ssup. Many of them were 
yreasons. I’ve said before 
lat my father died a ruined 


. True! it was my Uncle 


up that ruined him. As 
ras I’d been able to find out 
‘was in a transaction over 
(rtain lands in the Lima oil- 
ld. Uncle Jessup had urged 
ly father to plunge heavily on 
jeselands. Unknown to him 
ley were Uncle Jessup’s lands; 
40 they were worthless. This 
ius the reason why I despised 
ly enterprising relative. In 
tot, IT had still to learn that 
‘ is fair in business—that not 
¢en blood-ties may stand in 
te way of turning an honest 
llar. 
Some of Jennie’s reasons 
re different. She despised 
y uncle not so much for what 
had done to me and mine, 
It for what he was himself. 
> was a pillar of the church; 
Is name appeared promi- 
Tntly among those that gave 
‘charity. Just the same, 
vately, by reason of his pri- 
te life, Uncle Jessup was a 
ited sepulcher, inwardly 
of corruption. A trail 
wrecked lives, ruined in 
ore Ways than by mere 
mney trickery, lay behind the 
n. It was in many more 
ys than one that my Uncle 
up Was evil. 
et there was this about 
t) man that could not be 
tlooked—my uncle’s name 
Silled power. Everywhere 
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“‘My Word, Jennie! You Don’t Mean to Say 


men important in finance fairly licked his boots. Every- 
where they schemed to get into his good graces, sparing 
neither pains nor pride. In Wall Street his name was 
known to all. He dealt in thousand-share lots by the thou- 
sands. Time and again, as more than once I had heard, it 
was he who had shuffled—or, let us say, stacked—the cards 
dealt out to an unsuspecting public. Brokers scrambled 
for a share of his business. To get even a part of his com- 
missions insured a firm’s success. Manifestly he was an 
important person—a personage, this uncle of mine. There 
bes an excellent reason why the many should kotow to 
im. 

All but Ousley, let me add: More than once I’d heard 
my former chief vent his opinion of men that gambled in 
stocks, and that this opinion extended to my uncle I had 
little doubt.’ There was a little affair, in fact, that had 
plainly made it evident. A year or so before, when the 
local press had aimed an especially bitter attack against 
my noted relative, some of the town’s most eminent boot- 
lickers had decided to give Uncle Jessup a public token of 
their confidence and esteem... I understand my uncle him- 
self suggested it. At any rate, it was planned that all the 
town’s most prominent citizens should call on him in a 
body, and among those invited to join the procession was 
Ousley. 

I still recall the picture of that silk-hatted, frock-coated 
band of faith, the committee appointed to drum up 
volunteers. 

“What!” said Ousley, snapping his jaws together. 
“What! softsoap that old fraud?’ I guess not!’ 

That was all. The little coterie of prominent lick- 
spittlers filed out of the office as if each had a flea in his ear. 

However, if Ousley, as I’ve said, had no use for Uncle 
Jessup, there were still plenty of others that had. 

“You see, Jennie,” I faltered, perhaps uncomfortably, 
“Sf it’s just the same to you I wish you’d be careful what 
you say—that is, why, to Oglebay, you know.” 

Jennie glanced at me curiously. 

“Careful? How do you mean?” 

I affected an air of carelessness. “It’s funny,’’ I laughed 
lightly, ‘‘but Oglebay asked almost the same thing as 
Ousley. I shouldn’t wonder if he thinks Uncle Jessup and 
I are on good terms.” 

Jennie said quickly: ‘‘Of course you told him you’re not?” 
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You’re Sorry to Leave This ThirdsRate Tenement?" 
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It grew awkward now. ‘“Why—er—to tell the truth, 
I didn’t. You see, Jennie, how it is.” 

“No, I don’t see,’’ she retorted. ‘‘ You don’t mean you 
didn’t tell him?” 

“‘T mean just this, Jennie. I’ve begun to see it does me 
little good to have people know of this family feud. Uncle 
Jessup’s pretty powerful, you know; and, anyway, feuds 


are vulgar. Now, if Oglebay says anything, you change 
the conversation. He’s too much a man of the world to 
persist.” 


“Yes, but why should he wish to persist?’’ Jennie 
inquired pointedly. 

I made a clean breast of it then. With Jennie’s eyes 
on mine I could no longer evade, shuffle over the truth. 
“Well, the fact is, dear, Oglebay’s belief may have had 
something to do with his making me this offer. You know 
it won’t exactly hurt him to have it known that Uncle 
Jessup’s nephew is stationed in the firm’s uptown office.” 

Jennie waited a moment, and in that moment I saw a 
new shadow drift across her eyes. 

“Yell me,”’ she said slowly, ‘did Frank Oglebay say that 
when he offered you the place?” 

No. What he had said was this: 

“Jim, you’re not the sort to grub out your life as a clerk. 
Great Scott! a college man like you! Come down to New 
York now—I’ll see you get a chance. Are you on?” 

For more than a year he had been saying this. Every 
time he was in town he’d made a point of looking me up, 
of urging me to accept. Once or twice he’d also written 
it. ‘‘New York’s the place for a good fellow—a good 
mixer! Now how about it, old chap?” 

All this he had said. What he hadn’t said was: 

“T’ll give you five thousand a year. In return you get 
me your uncle’s business.” 

It was upon these terms, unspoken yet perhaps clearly 
meant, that I had flung up my place as a clerk to become 
in New York a Wall Street gentleman. 

Do you know the type? This is the story of one. 


It was half-past eight on a sultry, sticky June morn- 
ing when our train drew into the Grand Central Station. 
Long before, Jennie and J had arisen. Asa matter of fact, 
we'd slept little during the night, for the unrest, the bustle 
and excitement of packing, of flitting in a hurry, had told 
upon us both. Jennie seemed 
tired. Insilence, her chin upon 
her hand, she sat at the car 
window fixedly staring at the 
view. As for myself, though, 
it was different, for no school- 
boy going home for the holi- 
days could have felt in higher 
spirits. New York! Why, its 
very name meant new life to 
me, the beginning of a real 
existence. At last I had come 
into my own! And, filled with 
the thought of it, eagerly I 
counted the miles that brought 
me nearer to the city, glancing 
with an added excitement at 
the station sign-boards that 
told the distance—Hudson— 
Poughkeepsie— Peekskill— 
Tarrytown— Yonkers. At last 
with a beating of the heart I 
heard the sleeping-car porter 
ery: “New York! This way 
out!’ I had arrived! 

New York I knew, at any 
rate I thought I did. Jennie, 
however, had visited Manhat- 
tan only once or twice, years 
before. As we emerged from 
the station the noise of the 
street burst upon us, and at 
this uproar, the rattle of many 
wheels, the cries of cabmen, 
newsboys, street porters and 
baggagemen and the rumble 
of the L spur overhead—at all 
this noise and commotion 
Jennie shrank back timorously 
and gripped me by the sleeve. 

**Come along, Jennie— 
hurry!” I exclaimed, my eye 
dancing in delight. The night 
before I’d wired Oglebay I’d 
see him at his office at nine. 
It was already close to the 
hour, and I hated to think that 
on my first day I should keep 
an appointment tardily. 

“You stay here with the 
bags, Jennie,” I badeher; “I’ve 
got to telephone Oglebay.” 

Jennie gazed round her nery- 
ously. A line of men beckoned 
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and vociferated from the curbstone. “Cab! Have a cab! 
Cab, sir!’”’ One at the head of the line darted forward and 
tried to take our bags. Jennie shrank closer to me. ‘Ifyou 
don’t mind I’ll go with you,” she murmured. 

It took some time for the telephone operator. to get 
Oglebay’s office. Then when I’d cried, “Hello, is that 
you, Frank?” a woman’s voice responded: 

“Mr. Oglebay hasn’t come yet.” 

“Do you know when he’ll arrive?” I asked, whereat 
the voice answered negligently: “‘’Deed I don’t.” 

At Bloodgood & Ousley’s all hands reported promptly 
at eight A. M., the two partners included. Now it was 
almost nine, a fact that I mentioned to the telephone girl. 
Surely Mr. Oglebay must arrive shortly. 

The young woman tittered audibly. 
gets round at nine!” she remarked lightly. 
name if you want to, and I’ll tell him that you called 
him up.” 

When I gave her my name her tone changed instantly. 
In it now she displayed keen interest, a flattering defer- 
ence. “Agnew?—oh, yes! Mr. Oglebay left a message 
for you last night. He may be out all day, so you needn’t 
come down. You and Mrs. Agnew are to dine with him 
tonight. Sherry’s at eight o’clock. He’ll meet you there. 
Understand?” 

I understood perfectly. However, in order that there 
should be no mistake I made her repeat the message. 

“And, Mr. Agnew, listen!’ said the girl, now earnestly 
deferent. ‘‘Where are you stopping? I’m to have Mr. 
Oglebay’s choofer call for you in the auto.” 

I was stopping at—at The truth is I wasn’t 
stopping anywhere. One of Jennie’s friends had suggested 
a hotel, an old-fashioned house with moderate rates that 
stood a few squares below the station. Its guests looked 
like itself —middle-class and eminently respectable. I dare 
say it is an excellent hostelry—comfortable, a fair table, 
medium good service and all that sort of thing. At any 
rate 

“Thanks,” J said to the telephone girl; ‘tell Mr. 
Oglebay’s chauffeur to come for us at the Waldorf.” 

I rejoined Jennie, and at the station’s main exit nodded 
to the nearest cabman. Jennie instantly plucked me by 
the sleeve. ‘“‘Jim!” she protested, ‘‘we 
don’t need a cab. We can walk.” 

Walk to the Waldorf? Stroll in, bear- 
ing in our hands our bags and bundles? I 
blushed to think of it. 

“Or wecantakea car,” Jennie suggested 
hurriedly. ‘See, there’s a car-line running 
right past the door.” 

The cabman already had our bags. 
“Where to?” he asked, and when I told 
him Jennie gaye a little gasp. 

“The Waldorf!” she exclaimed. On 
the way down Fifth Avenue she sat back 
inacorner, silently preoccupied. I grinned 
when I peeped at her. Naturally Jennie 
had yet to overcome her old feelings, the 
sense that she must scrimp and save at 
every turn. As it was, our transition from 
thirty-five a week to five thousand a year 
had been pretty sudden. No doubt it 
would take a little time to realize the 
extensive change in our fortunes, our new 
prosperity. 

“Something with a bath, Mr. Agnew?” 
suggested the room clerk, in a flattering 
“of course” tone of voice. 

I nodded, whereat he further suggested 
it should be a suite—say, parlor, bedroom 
and bath. 

Again I nodded, whereat the magnifi- 
cent reached for a key, regally handed it 
between his thumb and forefinger to the 
attendant bellhop, then as royally dis- 
missed me from his presence. Jennie on 
the way up in the elevator continued to 
frown intently. When the bellhop opened 
the door to our suite she flashed me an in- 
quiring glance. I dare say Jennie thought 
some mistake had been made. 

“ Anything else?” asked the bellboy. As 
he had already unlocked the door, brought 
in our bags, opened the windows, turned 
on the electric light, turned it off again, 
tried the bathroom spigots and changed 
the doorkey from the outside lock to the 
one on the inside, I could think of nothing 
else whatever. 

“Tce water?’’ he inquired earnestly, not 
to say meaningly. 

Then I realized. “I have a dime,” said 
Jennie, after I’d fished fruitlessly in my 
pockets for something less than half a 
dollar. A dime? I saw the boy’s eyes 
widen—the corners of his mouth disdain- 
fully droop. “Here!” I laughed, and 
tossed him fifty cents. 


“Oh, he never 


“Leave your 
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Sunshine shone instantly through the cloud upon: his 
face. He flitted happily, then Jennie had her say. 

“Jim, what’s all this costing us?—you didn’t ask.” 

. Ask? Certainly not! To be sure I’d thought of asking, 
but somehow the room clerk’s manner had silenced me. 
To be frank, I lacked the inclination to haggle and bargain 
like a cheap-ticket. tripper. Before this I’d seen too much 
of bargaining and cheapening. Now it went all the more 
against the grain. 

“For. all you know, Jim,” said Jennie quietly, “the 

charge may be twelve or fourteen dollars a day. It’s 
without the meals too.” 
' Asa matter of fact, the charge, as I learned later, was 
sixteen dollars. Jennie picked up. her. gloves. from the 
centertable. “Jim,” she said, “I think we’d better go 
down and ask for something less expensive.” . 

I laughed at the suggestion. Many of my classmates 
lived in New York, and naturally they and their wives 
would call at once on Jennie. When they called I meant 
to have them received in proper fashion. 


“But I can see them downstairs in the parlor,” Jennie 
protested. : 
Nonsense! ‘Look here, Jennie,” I announced;: ‘‘the 


fact is it’s necessary to make a good impression. In Wall 
Street—my new position—a good deal depends on what 
people think of you. Ifaman doesn’t look prosperous —— 
Oh, well, you know what.I mean. Anyway, what’s the 
use of talking about it? We have the money now to enjoy 
ourselves.” 

She waited quietly till I had finished. “Jim,” said 
Jennie earnestly, ‘‘there’s just. one thing. I’d like to say. 


After breakfast we must decide once and for all. just how: 


we mean to live. You have five thousand a year— 
yes! But, Jim, money isn’t rubber. . . . Remember,” 
said Jennie, “‘even five thousand a year you can’t stretch 
indefinitely. That amount will go just so far, then no 
farther.” 


The remark shot home. Somehow it made me feel cs 


light and airy over the light-as-air plans that I’d had 
brewing in my head. Breakfast—or rather the cost of it— 
also had its effect. 
check amounted to two dollars and seventy-five . cents, 


I Was, in Fact, Pleased Far Beyond My Anticipation 


Simple as the meal really was the 
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not including the tip. Once upstairs again I dug out 
pencil and began to figure. Jennie, it proved, had alr 
forestalled me. 
“Decidedly,” she advised, “we shouldn’t think | 
spending a cent more than thirty-five hundred.” 
“‘Thirty-five!”’ I exclaimed, looking up quite gs 
dalized. “‘Why, I mean to get along on three thousand 
the most.” . 7 
She smiled abstractedly. ‘“That’s better still,” s] 
answered, smiling hazily. “Just the same I wish you 
look at my estimate.” 
Like other men I had little liking for the dry details of 
woman’s household economy. Ordinarily all I had ¢ 
of Jennie was that with the money I gave her she 
make .both ends meet. This estimate, however, W 
revelation. It showed conclusively that Jennie in no w 
shared my views of the place, the position, we should m 
for ourselves in New York. 
Here are her figures: 


Rent . Nee SS 
Household expenditures, servant included > sae 
Dress allowance . ... . Se Hore. 
Jim’s tailor : 
Incidentals, the theater, trips, flowe ers and so ‘forth . b 


Total’ =. 3 © bejeees ao 


Gad! it fairly took my breath away. In my esti 
I had yet to find its total—rent had been figured at 
sand a year; household expenses at two thousand 
Jennie’s dress allowance at six hundred. Incidentals 
figured at the same amount, six hundred dollars, » 
my own tailoring I put at three hundred dollars. The 
was forty-five hundred dollars. Truly, as Jennie ha: 
not even five thousand a year may be stretched indef 
Only by the utmost caution could I save anything 
only that, but I began to see that I must watch o 
I tumble into debt. Almost in wonder I began to 
the ability that had enabled Jennie to manage on 
thirty-five a week. 
She smiled idly. “If you like we ean still live on 
amount. But if we do,” she added di 
“‘you’ll have to give up your ideas of entertaining. I dou 

if we can anyway—at any rate not 0 

scale you’ve been intimating.” d 
But I called a halt there. Thi 
hundred a year was about the right 
I decided. We might spend that, 1 
cent more. The remainder we must 
Not a cent should we waste. A 
saved is a penny earned. I was determ 
to live wisely, sparingly. 

“Good! and why not begin right 
suggested Jennie. “‘Let’s move at 
some cheaper hotel.” 
Just as it was on the tip of my 
to say “Yes” I remembered the 
at Sherry’s and that Oglebay’s car 
to call for us. 
“Why—er—tomorrow,” I answ 
“The very first thing in the morni 
The fact remains, though, that we 
not move on the morrow. For ten 
while Jennie and I waited for our ec: 
household belongings we stayed the 
the Waldorf. The bill was two hi 
and nineteen dollars and forty cen 
to pay it I had to draw an advan 
my ay monies fore y 


That first aie in New York was 
ful. Through the open window, t 
we were high up on the eleventh f 
could hear the noise of the street: 
muring echo of the town’s bustli 
motion. By nowit had got into my 
“‘Comealong, Jennie; let’sseesomet 
I impetuously proposed. “We'll 
taxi and run up the Avenue into the 
Hurry! get your hat on.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said Jennie f 

“we're going to spend the day | 
for a house. Besides,’”’ she 
bluntly, “we'll walk or we'll take a 
car, . . ..Actaxi!) Why, theme 
she exclaimed, scandalized. 

I believe I blushed. 4 

It was the day’s hunt for a h 
I think, that really gave me my first ¢ 
idea of what life, what living invol 
New York City. So far I’d talked ‘how 
nothing but house. Flats I airily re; 
In my mind’s eye I had pictured 
little dwelling—a mansion, say, of 
stories—a corner house by prefe 

s with light, sunny rooms. They 
be large rooms, though I ind 
demand —in imagination—a drawing 

(Continued on Page 68) — 


Y@UR ANNE MARIE, for all 
™ her sweet gentleness, had the 
quiet finality of the Angel 
th the Flaming Sword. Not a 
iggle or so much as a word out 
me were the orders for the next 
o days—not a glimpse of Rosalie 
eyen a bon jour through the door; 
d as for a newspaper— what 
rror! She came in but little 
rself; so I did a Chinese rest 
re with the result that the even- 
r of the second day my fever 
s gone and Sceur Anne Marie 
d there was no more danger. 
The next morning as I rolled 
er, clean slept out, there came a 
lerustle at the door, and I looked 
ind to see Rosalie peeping in. 
*Good morning,” said I. “‘Is my 
tence commuted?” 
“How do you feel?” she asked. 
‘Like a hundred-horsepower 
er. Whenever you get tired 
ding that food ——” 
She laughed and set down on my 
le table a bowl of coffee, some 
st and a roll of fresh butter. 
‘And the arm—and shoulder?” 
» asked. 
‘Pye forgot em!” And Istarted 
my breakfast in a way that 
de Rosalie smile. Wounds, after 
are nothing much to a man in 
fect health. The blood-letting 
| made me feel nice and cool and 
ixed. I always had too much 
lod; but what had knocked me 
T was having it let out of me 
‘suddenly. Nature gives good 
iting men more blood than they 
ly need. 
Where is your angel com- 
tion?” I asked. 
es is visiting a woman who has 
ewhaby. Isn’t she a dear?” 
|She is more than that. I can’t 
i what she makes me feel. I’d 
ch not try. Why can’t all chil- 


ja have mothers like that? The 
tons would all have steeples on 
in ten years, and graft would 
€ls rare as cannibalism.” 
osalie nodded, looking rather 
a “T suppose God culti- 
2s them, just as He does rare flowers,” said she. ‘‘ When 
[-hinks they’re too good for us He takes them to Heaven, 
Ire they’ll be appreciated. There are actually people 
he quarter who are nasty to Sceur Anne Marie simply 
etuse she is a nun.” 
‘Td like to catch ’em at it!” I growled. 
_osalie gave me a pensive look. “You are a good deal 
i savage, aren’t you?” said she. 
My real nature is nearer the surface than most 
le’s,” I answered. 
e nodded. “I know. I’m a bit that way myself. 
Id live a thousand years in a convent or work among 
uipoor, or suffer, or enjoy—but I’d always be a bit of a 
ge. In spite of my convent training and Sceur Anne 
Lie’s influence, it blazes out once in a while.” 
How does it blaze out?” I asked. 
ercolor deepened. Rosalie’s skin was of that clear sort 
i the weather seems to have no effect upon, and therich 
lcd was always going and coming in a way that was very 
tity to see. Her face was round rather than oval, and 
‘© habitually an expression partly alert, partly saucy. 
a hot a beautiful face, nor was it by any means aristo- 
“¢ in feature, the nose being small, turned up at the 
hand rather low in the middle, while her upper lip was 
‘d up in a habitual pout which showed the red, and 
ne wer One was tucked in at the corners like a baby’s. 
see lots of faces like Rosalie’s in the front row of a 


ta 


o|had something which most of the show girls lack— 
ie was force and character, partly the result of a 
At t 


vy. One felt instinctively that she was a good 


~ 
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Chu:Chu Slipped Qut—and I Watched Him Hungrily 


girl; also that the person who tried to make her otherwise 
stood a good chance of getting hurt. Rosalie possessed 
the inherited virtue of the Irish girls, who are as prover- 
bially careful of themselves as they are devoted to the 
man with whom they choose to mate. A Celtic trait that, 
and French girls well brought up are very similar. 

“T must go and start the luncheon,” said Rosalie. 
“Here’s the Matin and here’s the Daily Mail. Sceur Anne 
Marie said you might see the papers if you had no fever— 
and you look cool enough.” And with a bright little nod 
she went out. 

Just as I had expected, the papers were full of the 
attempted robbery at Baron Hertzfeld’s; and the artists 
who assisted at the luncheon party must have thought 
they’d struck a good vein of advertising value. 

Chu-Chu, who gave the name of Numas, was the hero 
of the yarn. He told how he had seen the thief climb over 
the wall and had followed him into the house and-.up the 
stairs. Spying from the curtains, Numas had seen him 
start to work on the safe, when he had waited for about 
ten minutes, hoping that somebody might come and assist 
in the capture. Numas had not wished to call or to go to 
look for assistance for fear the thief might escape, but had 
finally determined to tackle him single-handed. In the 
scuffle he had managed to disarm the marauder and had 
shot at him with his own revolver and received a knife- 
thrust in return. Then another chauffeur had come to his 
aid, but the burglar had managed to overcome them both 
and make his escape. 

The beautiful Princess Petrovski, who wassuch a familiar 
figure in the theaters and fashionable restaurants and was 
so often to be seen at the races with Prince Kharkoff—the 
chap who had got me deported, you know—had taken 
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TLLUS TRATED BY WENZELL 


the chauffeur for the afternoon, her 
owncar undergoing repairs. Acting 
from a sentiment impossible to 
commend sufficiently, she had 
ordered that the hero be sent to a 
hospital in her own quarter, where 
she might be able personally to 
superintend his nursing. 

Then followed a lot of rot about 
the attempted burglary and the 
heroism of the other chauffeur. I 
had taken him for a winebibbing 
footman, but it appears he was a 
large, fat, private chauffeur in 
a fancy uniform. He described 
how he had first heard a sus- 
picious noise in the conservatory — 
more flower-pots knocked off the 
shelf, I suppose; but, on entering 
the house, the pistol-shot had rung 
out and he had dashed up the 
stairs—this last was manifestly 
untrue, and in my private opinion 
he had been taking a little snoop 
round on his own hook. He had: 
entered the boudoir to find his 
comrade, Numas, grappling with 
the desperado, a broad-shouldered 
man of prodigious strength. The 
chauffeur had flung himself upon 
the marauder in spite of the fact 
that he was himself unarmed; but 
he was not in time to save his col- 
league from being stabbed, while 
he himself, though, as any one 
could see, a powerful man, was 
flung aside as if he had been a 
child and dealt a blow upon the 
side of the jaw which had stretched 
him senseless on the fidor. 

The burglar was described as 
a man rather above the average 
height, very broad of shoulder and 
dressed in ordinary street clothes 
rather light in color. He was said 
to have had dark hair and a black 
mustache—and here I began to 
rub my eyes. As you see, I am 
fairly tall, but I am by no means 
heavily built and of medium color- 
ing. I was smooth-shaven and 
wore tweed knickerbockers and a 
Norfolk jacket. 

A second’s thought, however, 
showed me the reason. Chu-Chu 
naturally did not want me to be taken, so he had put them 
off as much as he could, considering that one or two others 
might have caught aglimpseof me. Asforthe fat chauffeur, 
he was a fool and had been so excited that if Chu-Chu had 
described me as a red Indian in warpaint and feathers he 
would never have denied it. 

The funniest part of all, though, was that the article 
went on to say that, in the opinion of the police and others 
more or less in touch with the criminal world, the daring 
burglar was none other than the notorious Chu-Chu le 
Tondeur. Everything went to establish this identity— 
the physical appearance of the thief; his superhuman 
strength and. activity, and his cleverness in escaping 
unseen except by a waiter, who caught a glimpse of him 
as he plunged into the shrubbery; the speed and skill with 
which he had done his work, for the door of the strong-box 
was on the point of being pierced, though Numas said that 
he had waited for only about five minutes in the hall 
before trying to seize him and had then made the attempt 
single-handed, as he was afraid to ery out or to leave the 
spot in search of help, fearing that the burglar might 
escape. When, after what had seemed to him not over ten 
minutes at the outside, he had decided to tackle the thief 
single-handed the hole into the lock was already drilled. 

The most significant fact, however, was that the object 
of the robbery was to steal a valuable diamond tiara which 
had been purchased by Monsieur le Baron yon Hertzfeld 
as a gift for a friend. Intercepting gems in this way was 
known to be a specialty of Le Tondeur’s—and so on. 

I laid the paper down, smiling to myself. Then it struck 
me all at once that here I had interfered with Ivan’s 
business again—and I stopped smiling. Yes, come to 
think of it, the grin had better be kept for another time. 
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Ivan was neutral as far as Chu-Chu’s and my feud went; 
but breaking up trade was another business. Ivan had, no 
doubt, put Chu-Chu on this job, Léontine to dispose of the 
loot afterward; so that, in jumping on Chu-Chu’s back at 
this particular moment, I had probably done the concern 
out of at least a hundred thousand franes. And, now that 
I came to think of it, Léontine herself looked rather sick 
when I met her in the park. 

This was mighty serious business—more serious, as a 
matter of fact, than my feud with Chu-Chu. Ivan had 
squared things between us when he gave me back Mary 
Dalghren’s pearls, and he had acted handsomely and on 
the square. Now he might easily say to himself: “Being 
neutral is one thing, but standing pat while this virtuous 
young man interferes with my star worker and takes the 
bread out of the mouths of the lot of us, is another. I will 
give orders that he be eliminated.” 

And I knew that, once such orders were issued from 
headquarters, it would be all up with me. Those ferrets 
of Ivan’s would have been hanging from my throat in a 
week’s time, no matter how deep I burrowed. The associ- 
ation was rooted in Paris like a cancer and there was no 
telling where its fibers might penetrate. Ii Ivan made up 
his mind that I was in the way, I should probably never know 
what finished me. The best thing, I thought, would be to 
go to Ivan and tell him how the thing had happened and 
assure him that I had no intention of interfering with his 
work, even if I had chucked the game myself. Sounds a 
bit weak-livered? Well, maybe so; but, after all, there 
are limits to the nerve-strain a man can stand when it’s 
jong-continued. Also, I’d like to state, it’s the dash of 
caution with his courage that makes a man a master and 
carries him the greatest distance. 

I went ahead and finished the papers and was glad to see 
by the society column that Mr. and Mrs. John Cuttynge 
were touring the Lake Country in their sixty-horsepower 
Franco-Helvetia, one of our new cars. I hoped they would 
stay across the Channel until I finished up my affair with 
Chu-Chu, as John and I looked too much alike to make it 
safe for him to knock about Paris. 

Then Rosalie stuck her head in to tell me to be good and 
was off for the afternoon and maybe most of the night. It 
struck me that if I had a wife I wouldn’t want her to be 
a chauffeuse. Rosalie was well fitted for the job, because 
she had that peculiar combination of cheek and good- 
natured repartee which will take a woman almost anywhere 
and can turn a bad intention into a laugh. 

I was getting a bit tired of myself when I heard a little 
rustle and Sceur Anne Marie came in. She gave me a 
quick, smiling look, then said: 

“There is no need to take your temperature, mon ami. 
Another day of such good behavior and you can sit up. 
Now I will dress your arm.” 

So she went ahead and I must say she was a master 
hand at it. The wound, though a nasty one, was so clean 
that Sceur Anne Marie was surprised. 

““My son,” said she, “if only your heart were as clean 
as your blood and tissues you would be a strong worker in 
God’s garden.” 

“And what makes you think that it is not, ma mére?”’ 
T asked. 

“T do not think so,’ she answered; ‘‘but from what 
Rosalie tells me I fear that your soul is sick. You told her 
that you had an enemy whom you were seeking to destroy.” 

“Yes,’”? I admitted. ‘‘That is quite true; but this man 
is not only my enemy but one to all society. It is Chu- 
Chu le Tondeur; and every year of his life—every month, 
one might almost say—adds its new list of thievery and 
murder. Besides, if I do not manage to kill him he will 
certainly kill me.” 

Her great, intelligent eyes rested thoughtfully on mine. 

“Tt were perhaps better that he should destroy you, my 
son,’”’ she answered, ‘‘than that you should destroy your 
own soul. Will you tell me yourstory? Perhaps I may be 
able to help you.” 

It seemed to me that I owed her this confidence; so I 
told her all that had happened, holding back only the 
names. When I had finished she sat for a while, thinking 
deeply. Then she said: 

“Tt is just as I thought when I first looked into your 
eyes. Your soul is not one of those poor, unfortunate, 
deformed ones. It has been ill and now it is beginning to 
recover. Your own strength must make this recovery 
complete. My son, your duty is very plain.” 

“Perhaps you mean,” said I, ‘‘that I ought to take the 
whole affair to the police?” 

She nodded her silvery head. 

“But that would be impossible,” said I quickly. “TI 
passed my word to the Chief that I would not betray him 
or any of his crowd.” 

“There are times, mon ami,’”’ said Sceur Anne Marie; 
‘‘when it is necessary to break one’s word rather than cling 
to a wrong resolve.” 

“Don’t tell me that!” I cried. ‘“‘My word’s the only 
god I’ve got. It’s the only thing that’s never failed me!” 

Maybe my voice was rough, for she drew back a little 
and looked startled and a bit frightened. Then she looked 
at me and her eyes softened. 
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“And you have always kept your word?” she asked. 

“ Always,” I answered. “I don’t give it lightly; but, 
once given, I stick to it.” 

“Then in this case I will not advise you to break it, 
since to do so would be to break faith with yourself. But 
there is something else which has occurred to me. This 


man who is-at the head of the criminal organization is, you - 


tell me, so powerful that if you were to incur his enmity 
you would feel as if already dead?” 

“That is true,” I answered. 

“And if he were to forbid you to destroy this terrible 
criminal, Chu-Chu, you would not dare?”’ 

“Tt would not be worth my while to try.” 

“Then, is it not possible that your enemy might feel 
the same way—that if he were forbidden by this same 
Chief to murder you he would not dare?”’ 

T hesitated. It had never occurred to me to ask Ivan to 
call off Chu-Chu under pain of punishment from head- 
quarters. Yet, when I came to think of it, I doubted that 
Chu-Chu would dare to go ahead against Ivan’s strict 
injunction any more than Ishould. Sceur Anne Marie saw 
the hesitation in my face and went on quickly: 

“You tell me you have twice attempted the life of this 
man and that he has narrowly escaped; that you have 
been saved from being a murderer by a miracle” —that 
was her way of looking at it. ‘Do you not think it pos- 
sible your enemy would be quite willing to obey the order 
for a truce if he knew you would do the same? —especially 
since he would hardly dare to disobey? Why do you not 
see this Chief and suggest to him that he put a stop to 
the feud?” 

“Then you would advise me to discontinue my efforts 
to put an end to a dangerous enemy to society?” I 
muttered. 

“No, my son. I have already advised you to take the 
matter to the proper authorities, and you have told me that 
this was something which you could not do and remain 
true to yourself. So I urge you next, since you cannot 
protect society with due authority, at least to keep your 
own hands clean of blood. Might not this be possible?” 

I thought hard for a moment. 

“Ma mere,’ I said finally, ‘‘I much doubt if it could be 
done. This enemy of mineis a human tiger, and I doubt if 
he knows what real fearis. In this way the man is super- 
human—or, perhaps, less than human. For another 
thing, I doubt if the Chief himself would dare issue such 
an order; for Le Tondeur, after all, is still a member of the 
association, while I am a renegade and a foreigner. It 
would be dangerous, I think, for the Chief to attempt such 
athing. It might weaken his influence with his followers— 
and besides, Chu-Chu might kill him, secretly and without 
leaving any trace, if he thought himself in danger.” 

She was silent for a moment, then asked: 

‘At any rate, could you not see the Chief and ask his 
opinion? You tell me he has shown himself to be friendly- 
disposed to you.. Could you not have a talk with him?” 

“That is possible,’ I answered. 

“And, until you have heard what he has to say,” she 
went on eagerly, “will you not promise me that you will 
not raise your hand against your enemy?” 

“Not even in self-defense?’”’ I asked quickly. 

“Tt will not be necessary. God will protect you, for 
you shall go forth clothed in my prayers.” 

It occurred to me. that the dear lady’s prayers had not 
saved her from being driven from the convent and the 
institution broken up; but of course I did not hint at 
such a thing. What she asked of me was pretty stiff, as, 
for all I knew, Chu-Chu might be at that moment on the 
stairs. A flesh wound in the muscles of the chest isn’t 
much, and the man had the vitality of a gorilla or timber 
wolf. I hesitated. 

“You do not realize what you ask of me, Sceur Anne 
Marie,” I said. “It is like sending a man into the arena 
unarmed.” 

She looked at me sorrowfully. ‘“‘It is a terrible thing for 
a religieuse to nurse a man back to strength in the knowl- 
edge that, as soon as he is healed, he means to go forth to 
slay a fellow man,” said she. ‘But if you are unwilling, 
my son, I will not urge you.” 

T raised myself on one elbow. “I will promise you this,” 
said I: “that, until I have seen the Chief and heard what 
he has to say, I will take no offensive action. I will strike 
only in self-defense and to save my own life—if I should 
get the chance. And I will promise you, also, ma mére, 
- if the matter can be settled without bloodshed it shall 

e€ so.’ 

The old lady leaned over and patted my shoulder. 

“Thank you, my son,” said she. ‘God will reward you!” 


VI 


yr saw me practically sound again. The 
bullet-hole in my shoulder had been drilled clean and 
it closed up again without a drop of pus. The knife-wound 
was also benign, though in healing it left the outer side of 
my hand rather cold and numb. 

Then came the time to say goodby; and it wasn’t easy, 
for I had grown mighty fond of these two sweet, brave 
women, each so different from the other, yet in a way so 
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much alike. They liked me too—that was plain enou: 
from their actions; and all three of us knew it was pret; 
uncertain when and where we should meet again. Nat 
rally I had not stuck my head out of the door since t] 
afternoon I came to the little studio apartment; an 
once I had left it, I did not intend to risk going bac 
Neither would it do to meet either of them outside. On 
Chu-Chu discovered that they were my friends there w 
no telling what horrible thing might happen. 

I had decided to leave at midnight and go straight 
Ivan’s house. Sceur Anne Marie was suffering from 
headache and at nine o’clock I made her go to bed. § 
gave me her blessing and made me promise to send her 
few words from time to time. Rosalie was resting, fors 
had come in about two, after an eighteen-hour trick, a 
was going out again to get on the boulevards before { 
theaters were over. ds 

My plan was to leave a little after Rosalie and | 
directly to Ivan’s house, over by the Pare Monceau. Aft 
looking the ground over carefully, I would go in and t 
my luck with Ivan. I might or might not succeed. Ity 
very possible that I might not get out alive, as rine 
consider the opportunity of suppressing me too good ao 
to let go by, and the armed weasels that were his seryan 
would make quick and quiet work of it. I was getti 
rather tired of the whole filthy business, however, at 
asked nothing better than to have it over with, one yw: 
or the other. I felt like the old man whose wife had be 
a bedridden invalid for five years, when he said to 
physician: ‘Waal, doc, I do'wish she’d git better or 
somethin’ !”’ i“ 

A little before ten Rosalie came out, clad in a kimon 
her hair tumbled about her ears and her eyes red-rimmi 
and tired. - 

“T couldn’t sleep,” said she; ‘‘so I thought I’'d comeo 
and talk to you. Oh! Isn’t it all horrid?” * 

She caught her breath and covered her face with h 
hands. She was pretty well used up, poor girl, fort 
tourist crowd had kept her on the trot night and day, ai 
my own affair had got horribly on her nerves. More th 
once I’d cursed myself for a fool for having let nae 
me home. a 

“Rosalie,” said I, ‘‘you are all fagged out. You've 
going it too strong. Can’t you take all night in andr 
up a little?” 3 

She turned and gave me a queer, sarcastic sort of lo 

“Rest up!” she echoed scornfully. “I’d go crazy ai 
jump down into the plum trees.” 4 

“That’s what comes of getting overtired,” said I. _ 

“Oh!” snapped Rosalie—‘“‘is it?” 7 4 

She stood under the glow of the tall reading lamp, ner 
ously straightening the books and papers on the cent 
table. Her chestnut hair, which was full of natural wav 
glowed and glistened like spun gold as she moved haaies 
She turned her back to me and I couldn’t help notici 
how sweetly her pretty little neck rose from the fold 
the kimono. S 

Her restless hands stole in and out among the pape 
and then, as I watched her thoughtfully, the round 
shoulders gave a little heave, there was the sound of 
smothered sob, and her bare arms slipped up out of t 
flowing sleeves as she covered her face with both hani 

“Rosalie!” said I sharply, and sprang up from the div 
where I was sitting. 

She turned away from me. ‘The sobs came qui 
noiselessly. 

My friend, I’ve seen some harrowing things in raya 
life, but I don’t know when I’ve been so upset as I was 
the sight of that little girl, sobbing quietly under the law 
Even though it were no more than a combination of 1 
and overwork and insufficient sleep—and the chance 
losing a friend who had grown companionable 
mighty pathetic. Women or children in trouble 
hit me hard; and the next moment I was standing 
Rosalie, my arm behind her and my hand resting 01 
shoulder. 

“Rosalie,” I said, “don’t cry, little girl. There’ 
ing to cry about. It’s coming out all right—yo 
and see.” 

She shook her head, her face still covered with he 
and her body rocking back and forth. Once or WW 
before, when she had been tired and nervous, I’d e 
on the edge of a breakdown; but she’d always man 
to laugh and chatter it off. This time, however, thi 
had caught her aback, and her body shook and shudde 
under the struggle. Yet, game little girl that she was 
was as silent as a wounded bird for fear of disturbin 
Anne Marie. ‘ 


Rosalie tottered to the divan and flung herself d 
the corner. Her sobs were almost convulsions an¢ 
frightened. There’s only one thing to do when a 
gets to crying like that, and that is to comfort 
matter what comes of it. So I sat down beside her 
divan, slid my arm under her shoulders and tr 
the chestnut head and the round arms and all to mj 
chest. She pulled back a little at first, but feeb 
yielded; in fact, she went me one better, for he 


nd arms slipped out of the kimono and went up round 
neck and her tear-stained face was buried under the 
of my jaw. 

For several minutes I held her so; and it must have been 
best thing to do, because the sobs slowed down and 
topped and her breathing grew quieter. To help the cure 
‘lifted her face and kissed her eyes and lips. This was 
ood for the sobs if not for the breathing, and I could feel 
cm heart hammering against my chest. 

‘Rosalie was fast coming to herself, however, and pretty 
oon she stirred uneasily, drawing her arms from round 
my neck and letting her head slip down against my 
houlder. 

“Whatever must you think of me, Frank?” said she. 
“Just what I’ve always thought—that you’re a brave, 
yarm-hearted darling, and as good as they make ’em.” 

She caught her breath; then her laugh rippled out, 
uavering. and unsteady. 

“Took in the glass, Frank. What a picture!” 

BA looked across the room and saw the reflection of a 
oung priest in a long black cassock, sitting on a divan with 
is arms full of an uncommonly pretty girl with very red 
heeks, hair tumbled round her ears and a flowered kimono 
ar enough open to show a very demoralizing throat. That 
art of it was corrected while I looked in the glass, and 
tosalie drew herself up, then turned and looked at me. 

“That was a 
ad breakdown, 
‘ank—but I feel 
etter now. I was 
ll in, as they say 
t home. You are 
sort of rock of ref- 
ge, aren’t you?” 

“Now go wash 
our ‘face, my dear, 
d put on your 
nky business 
othes,” I said, 

dwe'lleat a 
te; and ——”’ 

“Don’t!” She 


ie up, you 


“Pmnotafraid.” 
You weren’t 


id sometimes.’’ 
Shelooked atme 
| th eyes curious 
d alight. Then 
>said: “You are 
ht, my rock of 
Tuge. I shall do 
you say. Now 
and put onmy 
siness clothes— 
#1 you can hook 
up.’ She 


too gayly, it 
med to me. 
30 she got into her khakis and I hooked her up—and 
dur old Sceur Anne Marie, who had put me in the most 
| digerous position of all my life by extracting the promise 
I ‘had, resting and, I hoped, sleeping in a room close by, 
in ‘never guessing at the little drama that had been 
yed out right alongside her! 

alie stirred up an omelet and we ate it with a bit of 
some brioche and a bottle of beer. You’d have 
t we were starting out for a joy ride and to do the 


, our little supper finished and the clocks striking 
-hour—half-past eleven—I got up quickly. 

n,0ff!” said I. ‘Au ’voir, my dear!” 
e’s face went white. 

pel said she falteringly. 


ew herself into my arms. I kissed her, then 
0 the door and went out and down the dark stairs 
eet. The last I saw of Rosalie she was standing 
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Once in the street, I’m ashamed to say I soon forgot— 
or, at least, put out of my mind—Rosalie sobbing on my 
shoulder and the look of her face when the door closed 
between us. The street was always a tonic for me—just 
what drink is to some, and the sea or the woods or the road 
to others. Whenever I’ve been down I’ve slipped into the 
street, like an ash-cat; and there I’ve gradually bucked up 
and taken a fresh grip and got a new interest inthings. The 
look of the houses and the guess at what’s going on behind 
their walls, and the glimpse at the faces that pass you—let 
me tell you, my friend, that’s my wine! It’s to me what the 
jungle is to the hunter of big game, or the icefloe to the 
arctic explorer, or the desert to the Bedouin. My place is 
in the street—that maze of human purpose; it’s my hunt- 
ing-ground—or was. And when the curiosity to know 
what was behind those inscrutable walls got too strong, 
or was mixed with the need of whatever there was to be 
found there, I went in and had a look round; and I seldom 
came out empty-handed. 

Talk about crime! Faugh! I was a criminal, just as we 
all are; only when I got crowded a little I went after what 
I needed. I knew that if I made a false step or blundered 
the least bit they’d nab me and tuck me away for years and 
years where there’d be no more street or jungle or sea 
or desert, or freedom of any kind. And yet I risked it. 
Sometimes I think that many criminals take these risks 
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merely because there is no other class that loves its liberty 
so much. Criminals are all gamblers, more or less; and, 
though I don’t believe in such a thing as a criminal 
class, I do believe in a class of gamblers. And I think 
that most of the real criminals—mind you, I’m not speak- 
ing of those silly, pitiful, weak, honest folks who fall to a 
temptation because the payment on the car is due and the 
wife has run up a milliner’s bill—the real criminal, the wolf 
of society, loves to play with the trap, He loves it just 
as another type, still higher in the scale of perversity, 
loves to gamble with his liie—or another man with his 
fortune. 

Well, the street was my passion; and when you’ve got 
that city-prowling in your blood there’s no such place to 
gratify it as Paris or London. American cities are laid out 
too much on the plan of a safe-deposit vault or a model 
chicken farm. Everything is squared and angled and 
numbered and tallied and patrolled; and when a burglar 
wants to do a job he doesn’t go out and slip over a wall, 
with his little kit swung from his shoulder. He turns 
lobbyist and starts with the mayor, and works down 
until he finds somebody whom he can “‘fix.” That’s not 
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sport—it’s business. No wonder American crooks call 
burglary and pocket-picking and a bill through the legisla- 
ture all by the same name—‘“‘graft’’! 

It’s different in the Old World cities, however, where 
aman goes about his job as a hunter might—but, there, 
I’m forgetting that I’d chucked all that and was out for 
something even bigger than cracking a safe—my life and 
the right to live in the open. And I was handicapped now, 
as a hunter might be who had lost all his ammunition. 
Id given Sceur Anne Marie my word not to strike except 
to save my life—and if I’d promised her to roam round 
unarmed J’d have felt more secure; but this promise was 
good only until I’d had my talk with Ivan. So you see 
I was in some hurry to have this over with. 

If Ivan thought it would be worth his while to call off 
the feud between Chu-Chu and myself there was the possi- 
bility that he might manage it through Chu-Chu’s avarice. 
Chu-Chu loved money even more than he loved revenge, 
and he had found out that he couldn’t do much without 
Ivan. The Shearer had wonderful cunning, ruthless meth- 
ods of getting rid of obstacles, the cautious but desperate 
courage of a wolf and a dexterity that. was equal to that 
of any safe expert or prestidigitator; but his lacking 
quality was imagination. Once given the data and general 
directions, there was no living man so capable of pulling 
off a job; but, without these, Chu-Chu might easily have 
gone a year with- 
out turning asingle 
trick. He had no 
criminal initiative. 
He was likea 
trained hunting 
dog of marvelous 
scent and instinct; 
taken out by the 
master, he could 
do his work and 
delight in it—left 
alone, he would 
have scratched his 
fleas round the 
house through the 
whole hunting 
season. 

Ivan was, in his 
way, as remark- 
able as Chu-Chu. 
Through his un- 
derground sys- 
tem—which, as a 
matter of fact, was 
probably nine- 
tenths his own 
imagination — he 
always had a job 
on hand. Ivan 
seemed to know in 
some clairvoyant 
way when valuable 
jewels were about 
to make a journey, 
and where; and 
how much gold was 
in such and sucha 
bank; and who had 
just bought a rope 
of pearls or a tiara 
or a dog-collar, and 
when they were to 
be delivered. Ivan 
had all of the data 
clear and distinct 
for the man de- 
tailed for the job; 
and he would let 
it pass unless he 
could see the whole business from beginning to end. Chu- 
Chu was his star man for-this sort of work and I had an 
idea that he operated on half shares, though Ivan made the 
bluff of paying only fifteen per cent for such jobs as he 
himself outlined. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that Ivan, having no partic- 
ular interest in the feud between us and having as much use 
for Chu-Chu as Chu-Chu had for Ivan, might persuade 
the Shearer that there was nothing in it and rig up a truce 
between us. Ivan did not want me to kill Chu-Chu. 
When he told me to go ahead I think that he felt quite 
sure that Chu-Chu would finish my affair within the 
week. On the other hand, I doubted very much that he 
wanted Chu-Chu to kill me. In spite of what I had said 
to him, Ivan would not be quite sure that I had not made 
a confidant of some friend who might get up and do a lot 
of talking if I were picked up somewhere with a knife 
through my gizzard. Ivan’s methods were all for quiet 
and noscandal. He was, in his way, just like the church- 
going head of a big, dishonest corporation, and no doubt 
felt himself a person of wealth and consequence. He was 
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found himself at the busy junction town 

of Hornellsville, in Western New York, a 
few months ago, with an hour to be spent awaiting the train 
that was to bear him east. He alighted from his car and 
walked down the track. At the end of the depot stood a 
big passenger locomotive, and over it the engineer and 
fireman were both extending loving care—making its 
nickeled parts fairly glisten in glittering cleanliness. 

“What train do you take out of here?” said the Erie 
man to the engineer. 

“TI make the Susquehanna division with Number 
Umpty-seven,”’ was the reply. 

“She isn’t due out of here for an hour and a half,” 
replied the officer without identifying himself. ‘I didn’t 
suppose you boys showed up at the roundhouse before 
half an hour of leaving time.” 

The engineer did not answer for a moment, but kept 
polishing with his waste. After a time he spoke: 

“Life is a joke for me anyhow. I get up at six-thirty, 
spend an hour and a half on this baby, tote her up the divi- 
sion a hundred and fifty miles, get home at eight o’clock 
at night, work in the garden for a couple of hours and then 
get to bed, knowing that tomorrow I won’t have a thing 
to do but work.” 

The Erie operating man was puzzled. 

“T don’t quite get you,” he said. “I don’t see why you 
are putting in all this time on your engine.” 

The engineer dropped his waste and faced him. 

““Stranger,”’ said he, ‘‘I guess you didn’t take any special 
notice of this engine.” 

Then he took the operating man round to the front of the 
locomotive. 

“See there!” he said. 
the Red Spot.” 

The other looked. The big cast-iron numeral plate on 
the front of the boiler had been painted a bright red. He 
was perplexed and showed it. 

“That’s our superintendent’s idea. We keep our engines 
up to a certain standard and we get into the Order of 
the Red Spot. There’s certainly some class to that order. 
Do you see?” 


A HIGH operating officer of the Erie Railroad 


“She belongs to the Order of 


The Order of the Red Spot 


HE Erie man saw. All the way down the division he 

looked for other engines that belonged to the order—you 
could see their flaming insignia a long way off—and he also 
remembered. He went into an official conference down in 
New York, and a little later they sent up to Hornellsville 
and brought the superintendent down to the city to run 
the big and busy New York division of the road. 

The Order of the Red Spot has spread upon the Erie— 
more than that, a sort of exalted branch of the order has 
been created upon that historic railroad. When an engineer 
makes a clean record extending through long years of 
steady service, the railroad seeks to make more than a per- 
funetory recognition of his services. Do you remember 
some years ago when the locomotives of a railroad were all 
named—generally after some president or governor or 
senator, or perhaps a plain citizen who had loaned it the 
money with which it built its line? The Erie folks have 
gone back in a way to that plan, only the names that the 
cab-panels of its selected locomotives bear are those of the 
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men who have sat in those same cabs for a quarter of a 
century, more or less. When the first of these locomo- 
tives—the Harvey Springstead—pulled into the Erie’s 
Jersey City terminal a little less than a year ago, com- 
muters—who are hardened to pretty nearly everything — 
took notice of the trim bit of motive power with the gilt 
lettering along her cab-sides, and above it Springstead 
himself, grinning in joy; for never was there a monarch 
who had accomplished half so great a triumph. 

Other engines on the Erie have been brought into this 
exalted degree of the Order of the Red Spot. W. R. Bene- 
dict has been up on the Buffalo division of the old road 
since 1860, starting at the bottom rung as an enginewiper, 
being gradually promoted to fireman and to engineer. So 
it was that engine 506 was assigned to him, his name painted 
in gilt letters on her cab; and if Benedict had a quitclaim 
deed to the engine he could not be more proud of her. 
J. M. Dando has run an Erie engine down through Ohio 
since 1864. His forty-seven years at the throttle are years 
full of efficient service, and so engine 854 has been given 
his name and assigned to him. The list already runs to 
some length on the Hrie. There are no exact qualifications 
that an engineer must reach to attain this signal honor, the 
general provision being that he must have veteran service 
behind him, a long-standing ability to keep his engine 
clean and up to working capacity, and that his run is of 
such a nature that an engine can be permanently assigned 
to him. This last provision is not difficult to meet. The 
older engineers are generally given shorter passenger runs 
which ‘can be easily handled with a single assigned engine. 

Do you think that these things can easily be measured in 
dollars and cents? The brotherhoods generally take pretty 
good care of the wage necessities and demands of the men 
who fill their rolls; the operating departments of the rail- 
road, as a rule, manage to see that these same men earn 
the wages that are paid to them. There is a something 
more to railroading, however—a something that is not 
expressed in the dollars and cents of the pay envelope or in 
the hours of efficient service that a railroader gives his 
employer. That something is more truly expressed in the 
creation of an esprit de corps—the intangible spirit that 
gives to a transportation organism more than its dollars 
and cents can ever buy from its men. That spirit may 
cause economies, avoid long, heartrending strikes and save 
a road accidents, harmful both in cost to its treasury and to 
its reputation. That something—that spirit—is what we 
call keeping in touch with the men; and today it is a big 
factor in modern scientific railroading. 


Here are two railroads—in very much the same section 
of the land. The one road is rich and possibly a bit arro- 
gant. It pays its men well and treats them fairly. In 
return they render to it the service that it pays for—and 
nothing more. Loyalty and affection to the property are 
lacking; the fireman is hired on this K—— system to keep 
the locomotive’s firebox filled and to look sharply to the 
upkeep of his part of the machine. The station agent is 
hired to sell tickets; and sell tickets he does, though the 
folk who may line up before his window wish that there 
was another road through the county so that they might 
show this particular employee what they think of his 
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blamed old railroad! They might engage i 
employees in confidential conversation, as j 
ourselves have done, and find out their priya 
opinion of its management. Its president is a pinhe; 
and its general manager a grafter; but what can yi 
expect of a road whose directors have been chosen fro 
the forty thieves? That is the X road. - 
Now consider the other of these two roads that n 
their rails in much the same territory—the somewh 
attenuated Y. system. The Y road has had j 
own part in the history of this country, and not a ve 
creditable part at that. Its own history for many yea 
was a dismal sort of tragedy. Today the reflection of th 
past can be seen in shabby equipment, unpainted statior 
and the like; but for its sins it has paid penance mai 
times over, and today its shippers and its passengers ho 
estly believe that it is making a sincere effort to retrie 
its past. The other day we stood in a town in the midd 
western section of the country, where the rails of the me 
line of the X—— system cross those of the main line of t 
Y. system. We found ourselves talking with an ¢ 
flagman of the Y- He was pointing to a crack flyer 
the X road, tearing along the rails. 4 


>. 


Odious Comparisons S 
“C\HE’LL be on time,” said the flagman. “She always 
and they are advertising the fact—but they ain’t s2 
ing a word about the record of some of their other trail 
We don’t make the same run within four hours of th 
time, but our flyer’s on time three hundred and fifty da 
out of the year—and so are every one of our other trail 
They’ve double track every inch of the way and get 
crowing when they can move ten thousand freight cars: 
twenty-four hours. We’re single track for fifty per cent 
our main line—and yet we have eight thousand cars ht 
of a Sunday and manage to keep our mouths shut.” | 
‘“How’s that?” we ventured to ask. =| 
“The big boss likes it better that way,” he said grave 
“He must ’a’ heard some of them X—— fellows ta 
They’re chesty sometimes.” rg 
“How do you know what the boss likes?”’ we presse 
He went into his disreputable little shanty—on t 
Y. they put a high value on a can of paint—@ 
brought out a well-thumbed little magazine. It was call) 
the Y- Visitor, and a copy of it went each month | 
every man on the road, no matter how humble his rank. 
“The boss has got a habit of telling us here each mor; 
jus’ what he likes,” said the flagman. “‘It’s sort o’ ml 
jus’ almost as if he was in the habit of droppin’ in ai 
cabin here for a chat; an’ I can get my own idea of ho 
wants me to run my own part of this road.” = | 
Which of these two systems, the rich X—— or the | 
and struggling Y- , is best in touch with its 2 
Entirely apart from any ethical point of view, there 
a railroad man of the new school that is sprin 
among the big carriers of the land who will not tell y) 
that this practical work is of great help in making ¢ 
dollars of the payrolls go farther in bringing returns, ait 
and indirect, to the company. a 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was the first 0 
big systems to recognize these things; and away bat 
1857 it established a relief fund for its employees. 


precarious existence for years until 1880, when the 
iltimore & Ohio Employees’ Relief Association came into 
existence, which has since remained an active force in the 
gperation of the road. And, even dating back as recently 
1s 1880, the Baltimore & Ohio was the first railroad to have 
an institution of this sort. Briefly stated, its work is 
iyided into three divisions—the relief, the savings and 
he pension features. The first of these provides in the 
vent of injury for the employees of the road who become 
members of its association, and in case of death takes care 
f their families. The men pay a sum of from one to five 
jollars a month, according to their rate of pay, receiving 
rraduated weekly benefits in case of accident, and in case 
f death a payment varying from two hundred and fifty to 
wenty-five hundred dollars. The fund, with the aid of 
in annual contribution of six thousand dollars from the 
ailroad company, is self-supporting. 
The Pennsylvania also has a relief or insurance depart- 
nent as a part of its big scheme of organization. Its rates 
f assessment upon such of its employees as care to join 
he scheme are almost the same as those of the Baltimore & 
Jhio, the daily benefits varying from forty cents to two 
dllars and fifty cents for sickness or accident, with the 
leath payments also from two hundred and fifty to twenty- 
ve | jundred dollars, according to the class of membership 
nd death benefit held. Almost all of the big railroads have 
ollowed the example of these two representative systems. 
these roads have also found savings schemes of one sort 
r another of real benefit in keeping the men content. 
Almost every big road, like a good many other long- 
stablished businesses, is confronted with the problem of 
aking care of the veterans in its service. The experiences 
i just one property—which has barely rounded its first 
alf-century of existence—may be of interest. These 
Ider men, the men who gave the road their loyalty when 
ay was small and the safeguards for human life few, have 
een the special concern of its general manager. 
“For a dozen years,” he will tell you, “I had been carry- 
ig from fifty to sixty of these old fellows on a sort of 
rivate payroll, each month mailing them a check repre- 
enting about half of their old pay. We were glad to do it, 
yr we were proud of what we call our ‘old guard.’ 
“Then of a sudden I realized that I was all wrong. 
lur company was giving these men money as a gratuity 
hen it was really their right—the right earned by long 
od faithful service. It was not right that we should 
uperize them or humiliate them by making them accept 
hat was nothing more or less than charity.” 


Good Policy in Pensions 


\UT of that sudden change of heart was born our pen- 
\Asion system. What was a matter of courtesy toward 
armen became their right; or, if you choose to look at it in 
jat way, it was their salary still being paid to them after 
pars of service and loyalty to the road had exhausted their 
iysical and mental vitalities. So strongly did that come 
‘us, we made our pension system a matter of organiza- 
om and incorporation; so that the men are protected 
ainst any whims of a change of management. It pro- 
ts us by permitting us to insist upon a man’s retire- 
lnt—be he section hand or vice-president—at what we 
tink is a suitable age and in accordance with the impartial 
lyuirements of our pension system.” 

We do progress—a little. Twenty-five years ago a pen- 
m scheme would have been laughed out of the office of the 
éerage railroad president. Today itis a recognized impor- 
it factor in the diplomatic handling of the men—that, 
lits turn, is one of the very great factors in the successful 
Tmagement of any great railroad property. Only two 
jars ago Louis D. Brandeis, the New England lawyer 
Vose name is known to every traffic man in the country, 
Ppared a very elaborate pension scheme for the Boston & 
ine. In his plan the pensions were to be provided by 
al contributions from employer and employees—the 
€ployer to make up any deficiency; so that the minimum 
anual payment should not be less than two hundred dol- 
8. The scheme was to be codperative in management 
41, once adopted both by the road and the men, was to 
‘ye an irremovable right of existence. Mr. Brandeis 
cled it “obligatory contributions secured by democratic 
mthods,” and it was on the point of adoption by both the 
rroad and the men when the Boston & Maine fell into the 
nids of the New Haven road. Neither the New Haven 
ni its president having any great faith in pension schemes, 
| Plan was abandoned. 


» . . . . . . . . . . 
"he work of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. has come to a full 
d‘elopment within recent years. Railroad operators, no 
iter what their personal religious preferences or convic- 
lave seen in the work of this 
anization a way of keeping in touch 
the men, though having all the 
the work lifted from their own 
oulders. The Vanderbilts, with 
nendous railroad interests in 
eastern section of the land, 
e first of the very big railroaders . 
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to recognize the tremendous economic value of the Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. to a far-spreading carrier. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, when president of the New York Central Rail- 
road, built for the men of the two great systems having 
their terminals in the Grand Central Station, New York, 
a clubhouse—as fine as anything of the clubhouse kind 
in the city at that time—and put it under control of the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the railroaders coming from the end of their runs in 
the historic passenger terminal have been made welcome 
to it. Engineers, firemen, conductors and trainmen enter 
its hospitable doors after a long, hard run to enjoy the 
clean comfort of good meals, baths, comfortable beds. 
After all, however, the real test of the Railroad Y.M.C.A. 
has come not in great and comfortable ‘cities like New 
York but in isolated junction points; and here it has won 
its real triumphs. Few railroaders in train service. can 
leave their homes in the morning, double their runs and 
be home at night. The hard part of the business is that 
in most. cases a man will have to spend one night, occa- 
sionally two nights, out on the run. While in a large city 
the railroad man finds that it is a shabby sort of hotel or 
lodging house that can come within his scheme of ‘economy, 
the little town, or the division terminal or junction where 
there is no real town at all, only multiplies the problem. 


Seven Years of Progress 


See a town was Bradford Junction, Ohio, where the big 
and busy Panhandle divides its main line into two great 
forks, one reaching northwest to Chicago, the other south- 
west to Indianapolis and St. Louis. It is a really big freight 
point on the Pennsylvania—a black, broad-breasted yard 
with track mileage almost equal to that of a decent side- 
line division; a sprawling, smoky roundhouse—all the 
paraphernalia of train administration. When the traffic 
runs flood-high seventy-five trains a day are frequently 
handled at that yard—engines, crews and cabooses 
changed and sent back over home divisions. There are 
always railroaders, tired and hungry and dirty, being 
turned off the trains at Bradford; always demands for 
men, fed and freshened up, to take the outgoing freights. 

In the old days there was not much joy for the rail- 
roaders at Bradford. A so-called railroad hotel stood 
there. Back of the depot stood a row of ramshackle 
saloons. Bradford was known the entire length of the 
Panhandle as a “pretty rough town,” in all the signifi- 
cance of that phrase as applied to a railroad operating 
point. And yet the other day an old railroader told of 
the change that had come upon it. 

“When I first started in,” he said, “whisky flasks were 
as common on this road as coupling links. I haven’t seen 
a whisky flask on the Panhandle for seven years!” 

Such was the change that came about when the manage- 
ment of the road decided that Bradford had been an eye- 
sore long enough. They turned to the Railroad Y. M.C. A. 
and in a little time the dirty old railroad hotel was being 
pulled down and a strong, substantial, comfortable club- 
house, set in an immaculate lawn, was replacing it. That 


‘ building, plus a keen, aggressive young secretary-manager, 


has worked a reformation for decency in three big divisions 
of the Panhandle. There is not much religion in bringing 
a tired and hungry man in to good meals, a good wash and 
a good bed—letting him loaf in a comfortable reading room 
or on a'shady porch, where a phonograph is grinding out 
the popular lyrics of the moment. Ofcourse thereis religion 
in that big clubhouse when it is wanted—sympathy when 
it is wanted. One Andy Heffert is the wreckmaster there 
at Bradford Junction. Heffert can take a two-hundred-ton 
locomotive up out of the ditch and set it on the track in 
almost no time—that’s part of the routine of his business. 
He can pick a two-hundred-pound railroad man up out of 
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the ditch and set him on his feet —like a new man! - That 
is accomplishing something more than routine. But reli- 
gion does not obtrude itself at Bradford. That is the secret 
of the success of the place. 

We have spoken of Bradford not because it is exceptional, 
but because it is typical of the sort of work that the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. is doing at the lonely junction points 
and the results it is achieving at them. There are other 
Bradfords, other competent leaders all the way across 
the land—and up into Canada as well. An engineer 
from the New York Central, a man who had slept many 
nights at that comfortable clubhouse at the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, went up into Canada a-few years ago and 
took an engine on a Canadian Pacific division running out 
of Kenora. At that time the only place at which he could 
find board and lodging was a boarding house with a saloon 
attachment. He was only welcome there for a limited 
time unless he was a reasonably liberal patron of thesaloon. 
The engineer changed that order of things and established 
a branch of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. which in four years 
gained three hundred members and threatened to close 
the saloons of the place. The average railroad operator 
does not set down his dislike of the saloon to any high 
moral attitude that he is taking —he knows that liquor is a 
bad-thing, either in the cab or the caboose; and so he 
makes its use one of the unforgivable offenses in the rail- 
road rulebook. It is pretty hard, however, for a super- 
intendent to enforce the sharp provisions of that section of 
his code when his men have to seek food and rest either in 
a saloon or in close proximity to it. 

The so-called Harriman lines—the Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and some smaller allied roads—have gone 
even farther than the plan of the Railroad Y. M. C. A., and 
have taken the details of the important sociological prob- 
lem of railroad operation upon their own shoulders. A 
man trained for this sort of work was given charge of it 
from the start. He began by establishing employees’ clubs 
at various important operating points on most of the allied 
systems. 

These clubs, though similar in arrangement and manage- 
ment to the railroad branches of the Y. M. C. A., have one 
great distinction: there are no membership fees or dues. 
An employee of any of the systems is a member of the 
club just so long as he remains on the railroad’s payroll. 
Every one of these is made welcome at any one of the club- 
houses. And, lest there should be even the faintest taint 
of philanthropy about the thing, the men pay for what they 
use and the service they get. The library and the general 
conveniences are free, being regarded as part of the induce- 
ment that brings the men into the clubhouse. Meals, 
baths, beds, billiards and pool, cigars, soft drinks and can- 
dies are sold to them at prices sufficient to insure the best 
of supplies and of service; but the prices are always kept 
cheap—fifteen cents a night for a fine bed, ten cents for a 
bath and five cents an hour for pool are proofs that the 
price-card is kept somewhat more than reasonable. 


The Mind of a Master Mechanic 


fe CANNOT be exactly shown what the financial 
returns to the railroad are from these clubs—this 
human block system,” says F. G. Athearn, who was 
placed in charge of this work at its inception, “‘any more 
than from the automatic block-signal system upon which 
millions of dollars have been spent. Ledger balances do 
not show the saving in wrecks and human lives and 
increased safety for the traveling public because of greater 
mental alertness, better physical fitness and added con- 
tentment, due to good food, proper rest and recreation, 
and places that add to the joy of living—the grand averages 
tell the tale.” 

The New York Central lines have begun to get in touch 
with their men through their wonderfully efficient mechan- 
ical department, and the method of the Vanderbilts has 
been educational—not merely pedagogy but an intimate 
personal touch between the big road and its appren- 
tices. The idea sprang from a suggestion made in a tech- 
nical paper read by G. M. Basford at a master mechanics’ 
convention six years ago. That suggestion was food for 
thought for J. F. Deems, the mechanical head of the 
Vanderbilt system, and he prepared to make it fact at the 
several shops of that property. Already there were even- 
ing apprentice schools at several of the repair plants, but 
attendance at these was entirely voluntary; and sometimes 
a boy, after standing at a lathe all day long, lacked enthu- 
siasm to go into a schoolroom for two or three hours in 
the evening. Mr. Deems changed that thing. He made 
the schoolhours the first part of the day’s work, when the 
scholars were fresh in mind and in body, and then did 
a little more—making them part of the day’s work for 
which the railroad paid its appren- 
tices. Attendance having been made 
compulsory, the railroad could en- 
force both discipline and a strict 
attention to work. 

It has not been really necessary 
to enforce those things, however, 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Far Eastern Steamship Company had 

listened to the auditor’s semiannual 
report, and the president was trying to 
explain why he thought it best to charge 
off $634,768.15 to profit and loss. His associates, who 
included two bankers, a lumber merchant and a retired 
cattleman, scowled at the polished surface of the littered 
table along which they sat and refused even a nod of 
approval. 

“T am sure,” the president concluded, “‘that it will be 
cheaper to lay the Melville up permanently than it will 
be to keep her in commission.” 

“Tt is exactly one year since we bought her, and it was 
understood at the time that we were getting a first-class 
vessel very cheap,” snapped a banker. “TI fail 
to understand the ‘situation.”’ 

“T’ve done my best to make it plain,’ rejoined 
the president wearily. ‘I’ve told you the Melville 
was launched three years ago in Scotland as the 
Hawarden Castle, and that she ran ashore two 
years ago off Fort Point in this harbor just as 
she was starting for Antwerp with a full cargo 
of grain. The underwriters took her over, repaired 
her and sold her to us for two hundred and ten 
thousand dollars—half her actual cost. We reg- 
istered her under the American flag and added 
her to our fleet. Now just listen to the history 
of the past year, gentlemen, and you will com- 
prehend my purpose when I recommend that 
the Melville be written off as a bad investment. 

“On her first voyage under our flag she ran 
aground outside of Yokohama, and it cost us one 
hundred and eleven thousand dollars before we 
were through. Her next voyage was to Honolulu, 
and when we pulled her off the reef the Melville 
had additional charges of seventy-six thousand 
dollars against her. Then occurred the lament- 
able collision between the Melville and our own 
new express steamer Inyo, resulting, as you know, 
in the sinking of the Inyo. In accordance with 
the terms of the findings at the investigation we 
were forced to charge one-half of that loss against 
the Melville. And a month ago she did fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of damage to the drydock 
at Hunter’s Point. The total deficit, over and 
above the earnings of the Melville, now charged to 
her is, as I have said, approximately six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars.” 

“But why lay her up? Why not keep her run- 
ning and make her pay that off?’’ demanded 
another director. 

The president took off his eyeglasses and rubbed 
his lids. 

“That, gentlemen, is for you to determine,’’ he 
remarked. “But my advice is: Put that vessel 
in Oakland Creek and leave her there.” 

“Hum!” muttered thelumberman. ‘‘ Who got 
us into this mess?” 

“Tt was a unanimous vote of the board,” the 
president replied. 

The cattleman glanced up, his blue eyes meeting 
the chairman’s questioningly. 

“As I understand it,” he said in a soft voice, ‘‘the 
Melville is a kind of outlaw? DoTI get you?” 


[rs directors of the California and 


“T can’t sleep o’nights as long as she is in commission,” , 


sighed the president. 

“Haven’t we a man who can handle her?” continued 
the cattleman. 

“Suppose we listen to our general superintendent about 
this,’ the president suggested, ringing a bell. 

A short, heavily built and elderly man stepped in. His 
keen eyes under grizzled brows swept the board and rested 
on the chairman. 

“T am here, sir,’’ he remarked in a hoarse tone. 

“Captain,” the president began, “‘the directors wish to 
know exactly how it is that the Melville is costing us so 
much. Can you inform us?” 

“‘She’s cost us more than money,’ rumbled the superin- 
tendent, laying his heavy hand on the corner of the table. 

“Heaven knows the money end of it is enough to make 
us sweat,” said a banker. 

“Yes, sir,” the superintendent went on. “She’s cost 
this company the services of three of the best skippers that 
ever took a ship out of her berth.” 

“T remember we fired Slocum after that Yokohama 
fiasco,’”’ murmured. another director. 

“And it wasn’t Slocum’s fault,’ said the superintendent 
slowly; “‘no more than it was Harrison’s fault that the 
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Melville went on the reef at Honolulu. 
son, after being master ten years and never having an acci- 
dent.. Then Martin lost his ticket because of the collision 
with the Inyo. It wasn’t Martin’s fault.” 

“T don’t recall whom we discharged for doing all that 
damage to the drydock with her,” said the lumberman. 

““You’ve got to fire me for that,” said the elderly super- 
intendent. ‘I was in charge of the Melville at the time.” 

In the silence that followed this bluff statement the 
president resumed his glasses and studied his papers. 


A vague smile hovered about the corners of his mouth. 
He did not lift his eyes when a director remarked in a 
keen voice: 

“T am in the dark. Will you please explain to me, 
Mr. Superintendent, why it is that this company is unable 
to find a master for the Melville? Have we no seamen?” 

The old man’s face took on a deeper flush. 

““We’ve seamen as good as any, sir,”” he muttered. “I 
myself never had an accident in forty years till that blasted 
steamer nosed into the concrete and bit out a steel gate 
like a mouse in a cheese.” 

“You can’t tell me that a first-class man can’t handle 
a first-class ship,’ snapped the director. “What this 
company needs is new blood.” 

The ex-cattleman shook his head. 

“T reckon the Melville is just an outlaw,” he said gently. 
He turned his blue eyes on the superintendent. ‘Do you 
think you know of any fellow who might take that ship and 
make her behave?’’. he drawled. 

“Not I,” was the prompt answer. ‘You couldn’t get 
a captain for her on the Coast. With three men out of a 
job on account of her no man in his senses is going to risk 
his own certificate and his reputation and his living on her. 
I don’t-want ever to see her again!” 

“Can you give me any notion of just what is the matter 


with this ship?” continued the cattleman gently. 
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“T don’t know,’ was the slow responsi 
‘She won’t handle, sir. She is crazy! 
goes her own way spite of helm and engi 
Old Harrison told me she went on the re 
down at Honolulu after he’d tried for ha 
an hour to keep her off. Just took a sheer and wer 
ashore. Lay her up, sir,’ he burst out, ‘‘or she'll be 
death of us-all!” 1 

“T think we had better sell her if she is going to demo 
ize our employees this way,”’ said a sharp voice. 

“You can’t sell her,’’ said the president with a ei 
““Nobody would take her as a gift!” 

A new silence followed this, and the chairman resume 
his scrutiny of the papers before him. Suddenly t 
cattleman spoke out. f 

“T always like to bet against myself,” | 
remarked slowly. “‘I’ll tell you what I’lldo. I 
buy that Melville ship ftom the company an 
run her myself if you will charter her from n 
on a cargo basis.” | 

“T must insist that we have no further r 
sibility or liability,’”’ said the president. 

“You can fix that to suit yourself,’ ansy 
the cattleman. ‘“T’ll give you two hu 
thousand dollars for her.” 

“Mr. Snowden,”’ remarked a banker, af thin 
you ought to pay more than that.’ 

““That’s my price for her,” drawled his fello 
director. ‘‘And from what I’ve heard to 
think it’s a little above what you ought to et 

The superintendent cleared his throat. 

“Tt’s none of my business, Mr. Snowden, 
rumbled; ‘‘but I wouldn’t have that ship at 
price, sir.” 

“Oh, I reckon I’ll risk it, captain,” was 
response. ‘‘Now do you gentlemen wish to 
her to me for two hundred thousand dollar 

‘IT do,” said the chairman fervently. | 

“T move you ”’ began a banker, and int 
minutes the Melville was duly sold to J 
Snowden and $434,768.15 was ordered chargec 
to profit and loss. ‘“‘And may we never hayes 
a proposition on our hands again!” ejac a 
the president. 

The meeting over, John Snowden walked o 
of the boardroom, his felt hat on the back of t 
head. He stopped a moment in the superi 
tendent’s office. ; 


over that officer’s desk, ‘‘what’s the mattee V 
that vessel anyway?” 

The grizzled seaman looked up. } 
“Tf I were a younger man I’d find out, 
replied. “But ——” 

“Sure,” said Snowden easily. ‘‘We need 
here. I reckon I can find some one to take 
of her. IfI can’t I’llrun her myself.” He gi 
suddenly at the older man’s blank face. -— 

“But you’re no sailor,’ rumbled the ca 

“T haven’t had any real fun for fifteen years! 
Snowden went on thoughtfully. ‘And this loo} 
to me like a heap o’ fun.”’ He walked out, lea 
the superintendent to stare after him. eal 

For a week John Snowden might have been seen loafil 
round the San Francisco water-front, soft felt hat ti 
his head, a cigar between his teeth and an expre 
good humor on every feature. At times he would 
down a pier and watch a ship warp in, or riggers 2 
far up among the lofty spars of a sailing vessel. No 
then he would go aboard of some likely looking stee 
and ask for the captain. Sometimes he would 
introduce himself and chat a moment; at other t 
would invite the skipper to lunch and there gent. 
him as to the Melville. Meanwhile that craft rod 
anchor off Mission Rock in charge of a watchman 

Twice Snowden broached the subject of a job 
Melville to master mariners who took his eye. Bo 
he was given to: understand that no captain in hi 
would touch the brute. After the last rebuff 
more warmly than ever and said to himself: “Th 
to be fun.” 

Gradually he abandoned the big steamers and 


business. He became a familiar figure at the piers ¥ 
boats lay with steam up, and his cigars gained a rep 
among the hardworked superintendents and w. 
He spent two weeks watching the mates and ski, 
one trip outside to see how they managed to get h« 
big sailing ships and tow them in, and then droppec 
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n office on East Street and asked for Captain Gaines. 
tall, lanky man of thirty came out of an inside room 
nd shook hands with him. 

“ Anything you want me for, Mr. Snowden?” he asked, 
rushing his curly hair back under his cap. 

“Yes,” said the ex-cattleman. “I want you to take 
harge of a steamer of mine.” 

“My word!” said the young captain. 
ou needed me in the big line.”’ 

“T’m not getting skippers for the company,’’ Snowden 
marked, offering Gaines a cigar. “I’m looking for a 
iaster for a vessel of my own. I’d like mighty well to 
ave you take her.” 

Gaines smiled. 

“T certainly thought you were going to offer me that 
felville,’” he remarked. ‘I understand that your com- 
any has offered her to everybody except myself and the 
atehman on the dock.” 

“Tt is the Melville,” Snowden drawled, puffing at his 
gar. “I bought her from the company.” 

The young man’s smile broadened into a grin. 

“Say, Mr. Snowden, are you a kind of marine Salva- 
on Army? Do you really know the reputation of that 
acket? She’s supposed to be a lost soul, all right.’ 

“So I’m told,” Snowden went on; ‘‘but I generally like 
) have something to occupy my mind, and I’ve had 
ighty little to do for a long while. I kind of thought the 
felville would keep me busy.” 

“You know I’ve got a pretty nice little tug,’’ Gaines 
marked. 

“Tt is a nice little tug,” Snowden agreed; ‘‘but it’s only 
tug. The Melville is some bigger.” 

“Some bigger!’’ Gaines snorted. ‘“‘She’s a good eight 
1lousand tons, that Melville is—of wickedness!” 
“Maybe she’s never been handled right,” the cattle- 
an suggested. : 

“You've had three of the best men on the Pacific in 
1,” was the crisp answer. 

owl really like you to take her,’ Snowden insisted 
mtly. “She'll be under charter to our company and all 
at. Only I own her and I’m responsible if she misbe- 
wes. I have a notion that ship ain’t ever been really 
ieee charge of. She’s young and sort of skittish ——” 
“Skittish!” exclaimed the tugboat captain. ‘‘ My word! 
)ok what she’s done the last year!” 

Snowden’s voice suddenly became incisive. 

“Will you go as captain of her?” 

“How much time have I got to think it over?” said 
dines, also dropping his languor. 

“Three minutes,” was the reply. 

Gaines relaxed. 

“Oh, if you put it that way, what’s the use of discussing 
i T’ll go.” 

“Come on,”’ said Snowden. 

“Wait a moment until I throw up my job,” was the 
r ponse. “T’ll be back in five minutes.” 

At the end of that time Gaines came out of the inside 
rm with his cap gone and replaced by a hat. 

“The boss told me I was crazy,’’ he remarked as they 
sed out into the street. 

“They intimated to me that I was kind of insane to buy 
‘|: ship,” Snowden returned. 


“Didn’t know 


se : 
Say, Captain, Me. 
What’s the Matter With That Vessel Anyway?” 


“Well,” said Gaines capably, “‘let’s go and have a look 
at her. Maybe we can make the old girl behave herself. 
We'll get a launch at Peterson’s and run up.” 

That night a launch deposited two dirty and tired men 
at the foot of Mission Street. As they stretched their legs 
across the planks Snowden remarked: 

“Ts she in good shape?”’ 

“Everything has been done except to cure her bad 
temper,” Gaines replied. “That’s up tome. My word!” 
He shook his lanky figure and met his employer’s eyes. 
“IT appreciate your giving me the job,” he said simply. 

“And you can have her ready for cargo by the first of 
the week?”’ Snowden inquired with a slight wave of the 
hand. 

“Sure. I'll get a crew tomorrow and berth her wherever 
you say on Monday morning. Now I must go down and 
get my stuff off the tug. Good night!” 

Snowden walked to his rooms, changed his clothes, ate 
a hearty supper and then took a car out to the home of the 
president of the California and Far Eastern. When he 
had been welcomed by three children he retired with his 
host into a den. 

“Can you give me a cargo on Monday morning for the 
Melville, Sinclair?” he asked. 


“Sure. But how in the dickens cid you ever find a 
master for her?” 

“Oh, I’ve been looking round and I came across a 
young fellow running a tug who struck me as about the 
man I was after. I offered him the job and he took it. 
Just let him know what pier you want him to berth her 
at on Monday morning.” 

Sinclair glanced at his associate and smiled. 

“Tt’s your funeral,’ he remarked. “But I tell youl’m 
glad the Melville isn’t on my conscience any more.” His 
tone fell into earnestness. “And remember, old man, 
that the Melville may break you. Just be ready to 
stand from under when she begins to pile the charges up 
on you. The man doesn’t live who has money enough 
to finance a hoodoo ship.” 

Snowden grinned. 

“T expect to make my everlasting fortune out of her.” 

““We’ve got six thousand tons of freight for the Colum- 
bia River ready for her,” Sinclair added. ‘And you 
can bring wheat down. Have you a good man for her?” 

“TIl trust him,” said Snowden quietly. 

On Monday morning the ex-cattleman stood on the 
end of a pier and watched six tugs trying to get the 
Melville into her berth. He could see the slim figure of 
Gaines on the bridge and hear the hoarse yells of tugboat 
masters as the great hull refused to respond to their 
exertions. Twice her sheer bows loomed up over the 
big sheds piled high with precious freight and twice the 
tugs dragged her away just in time. For a full five 
minutes the Melville lay in the fairway, held between 
wind and tide. Then a whirl of white water foamed up 
under her high stern, and Snowden heard the hoarse 
voice of the old superintendent in his ear. 

“You'd better come back with me, sir, Mr. Snowden!”’ 
he growled. ‘‘That packet will sure fetch this pier 
clean away! What kind of a fool have you got for a 
captain? Lookathim! Say, he’ll doa hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of damage in the next five minutes!” 
Snowden shook his head and watched the great mass 

swing slowly and forge ahead. He heard the shout of a 
tugboat man, a scream of impotent rage from the superin- 
tendent who now danced agilely on the edge of the planks 
and waved frantic arms. Then he heard the screech of 
taut hawsers as the six tugs backed furiously. A moment 
later the lofty stem slipped into the opening of the slip and 
nosed gently toward and along the fender piles. A heaving 
line thumped behind him. He saw wire cables spin out 
from the steamer on every side. He looked up and saw 
Gaines smiling down at him. The Melville was safe in her 
berth. The superintendent was wiping his forehead with 
a red handkerchief and staring into his hat. 

For five days the freight poured into the big hatches of 
the Melville while Snowden either loafed about the cap- 
tain’s quarters or sunned himself on the pier. The night 
of the fifth day Gaines came into his cabin. 

“We're all ready for sea,’’ he remarked. “And that 
coastwise trip to the Columbia River will certainly prove 
whether this packet is to be handled or not. My word!” 

Snowden answered his grin and said: 

“T’m going up with you.” 

““Want to see just how the old girl behaves?” 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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WO voices may 

be heard almost 

any time in the 
world of the American drama. One is the voice of the 
manager who loudly proclaims that he is not to blame for 
the quality of his productions—that he can give the public 
only as good as the public will take. The other is the voice 
of the playgoer, and it murmurs multitudinously that if 
things keep on as they are he will no longer be a playgoer. 
A third voice has been heard in the past two seasons. 
Again it is the voice of the manager; but this time it is 
as still and small as if it were the voice of his conscience. 
It whispers that business is rotten—that it takes a nimbler 
hand to tag a real dollar than to put salt on the tail of a 
real eagle. Strange paradox! The public refuses to take 
plays that are only as good as the public will take. And so 
there are murmurs in the auditorium, lamentations in the 
desolate solitude of the box-office, and in the frigid region 
behind the curtain there are tears. 

Whence the agony? It comes from many sources— 
among them the overbuilding of theaters and the over- 
production of plays, the undercasting of parts and the 
underrehearsing of performances. These shortcomings are 
merely mechanical. He who runs from the theater may 
read them. And he who runs the theater must find the 
remedy. But there is one source of trouble, and it is by 
far the most important, which is obscurely hidden from all 
but the most thoughtful observers. And the remedy will 
have to be found by the public. In point of fact, a move- 
ment in the right direction is under way in many wicely 
scattered theatrical centers—a movement that, if it suc- 
ceeds, will-give every community, however small, a voice 
in determining what plays shall come to it, and will make 
it, so to speak, a local censor of the drama. But first we 
must recognize the obscure problem that the movement is 
attempting to solve. A bit of recent biography will put us 
on the trail of it. 


The Great Divide on the Great White Way 


WO young playwrights afew years ago were trying out 

ontheroad the latest offspring of their muses in the hope 
of getting them through to Broadway. One of them was a 
poet of distinction—perhaps the most vigorous and authen- 
tic talent of the present generation. He had been a pro- 
fessor of English in a large university; but he hated the 
life—said there was “no greater hell on earth’’—and had 
cut loose from his job and his salary in the hope of being 
able to spend all his energy in creative work. His play had 
been produced in a Western city and had been indulgently 
characterized as rather shocking melodrama for a professor. 
‘In the cities on the way East it had been denounced as 
violent, sensational, immoral. Washington found it all of 
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these things and 
more. Apparently 
it was all up with 
the aspirations of the poet-professor turned play- 
wright. His comrade’s play, which had also 
reached the capital, was a little drama of the 
Civil War, clever and graceful—of the kind that 
had succeeded many times, has succeeded since 
and. will no doubt succeed many times more. It 
was pleasantly received and had every prospect of 
arun on Broadway and a very profitable tour 
of the country. The poet-dramatist conquered 
his gloom sufficiently to go to his rival’s play and 
to grin as he congratulated the successful man. 

But the end was not yet. It so happened 
that the professor’s managers, Henry Miller and 
Margaret Anglin, had leased a Broadway theater, 
and that the second string to their bow could not 
be licked into shape for production short of a week. 
So the much-condemned piece was put on as a 
stop-gap and the unhappy author faced a metro- 
politan drubbing, beside which all other drubbings 
arelovetaps. He faced it as pluckily as he could— 
and his play was acclaimed as few plays have 
ever been acclaimed on Broadway. It was found 
to possess that rarest of all combinations, intensely 
dramatic vigor and subtle, momentous meaning. 
It was a big play and an intimately American 
play. It stood in a very small class at the top of 
our dramatic output. In short, it was The Great 
Divide, by the late William Vaughn Moody. The 
other play, so successful on its preliminary tour, 
was tepidly received and was presently heard of 
no more. 

The Great Divide ran two whole seasons on 
Broadway. The word went along the Great 
White Way that the mountain system from which 
the play took its title was a mole-hill compared 
to the weekly divide in the box-office. And that 
was only the beginning of the play’s popularity. The road 
that had scorned it, denounced it on its preliminary tour, 
fell for it completely after its New York success. It 
received the final hallmark of popularity in local stock 
companies—‘‘twice a day and every week’”’—rising even 
to the altitudes of “the ten-twenty-thirts.” The play 
that would probably have been dead and done for if its 
managers had had anything to put on in place of it estab- 
lished them in the front rank of artistic producers; and it 
made Mr. Moody independent—enabled him to give him- 
self wholly to the work of his heart. His recent death put 
an end to splendid possibilities. 

The most extraordinary thing about this experience is 
that to those who are familiar with the inner workings of 
the paradoxical world of the theater there is 
nothing at all strange in it. In a measure it is 
typical. In one way or another a good majority 
of our most popular plays have almost as nar- 
rowly escaped an untimely drop into the pit of 
oblivion. Here are a few among innumerable 
cases of the kind. 

The press representative of one of the lead- 
ing managers had written a brief sketch for a 
vaudeville performer. It presented a chorus-girl 
character—not the pampered reveler in lobster 
palaces, the perfumed darling of stage-door mil- 
lionaires, but the hard-working young woman, 
struggling honorably against odds, as so many 
girls do, to make her own living. It was full of 
strong and sympathetic feeling and racy stage 
slang. It made a great hit. The next step was 
to expand it into a full evening’s entertainment. 
The author did so, but the ‘‘great scene of the 
third act” was forced and conventional. The 
success of the play was so strictly qualified that 
many a manager would have withdrawn it. 
This is the early history of The Chorus Lady. 
When some one suggested to the author that it 
would have stood a better chance if the title had 
sounded less like the title of a musical comedy 
a wistful look came into Mr. Forbes’ eyes. His 
manager, however, Mr. Henry. B. Harris, felt that 
there was a new note in the play and that the 
personality of Miss Rose Stahl was of a fresh and 
broadly popular quality; and so he stood behind 
the production. By slow, very slow, degrees the 
receipts picked up. And then one day Mr. Forbes 
and Miss Stahl awoke to find themselves on the 
pinnacle of fame. 

In a young woman who was playing leading 
parts with John Drew, Mr. Charles Frohman 
thought he discerned the qualities of a popular 
star. He secured from a leading English novelist 
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the dramatizatic 
of one of his storie 
In Washington fl 
production was 
failure. New You 
took to the pla; 
and so we hay 
Maude Adams ar 
The Little Mini 
ter. The story. 
Shenandoah is sir 
ilar. It quite fail 
when produced | 
the Boston Mus 
um; but the Fro 
mans got behind 
and it became t] 
most popular. 
indeed, the on 
permanently pop 
lar—drama of 0 
Civil War. Whe 
Mr. Daniel Fro 
man producé 
Hazel Kirke} 
Philadelphia 
played to thirt 
hundred dollars { 
two weeks. Aft 
its New York su 
cess it returned 
Philadelphia fora 
other two weeks, 
and played to th 
teen thousai 
dollars. a 
Now what ist 
meaning of tl 
sort of thing? ' 
return to The Great Divide—had the public of the roa 
which condemned it at first sight, developed second sigh 
Had it been converted by the New York criticisms 
fortified so that it could take the theme of the play witha 
shock, enlightened so that it could read the play’s deey 
meanings? The critics themselves would be the first 
disclaim such credit—for themselves or for the public 
the road. Ri 
Is it that there are excellent plays that fail of a hearit 
plays that should have cheered the heart of the gr 
public? It has often been said that there are—a 
especially by unproduced playwrights! Perhaps | 
a few such plays, but they are very, very few; and hi 
I speak out of some experience, for it lately fell to my lot 
read virtually all the unproduced plays that were in cir 
lation during two solid years. The demand is so great tl 
sooner or later really able pieces gain a hearing. 7 | 


Paradoxes of the Playhouse 4 


T IS quite obvious, however, that play-writing is 1 
most precarious of all professions. Many plays 
the road or die in New York for no better reasons the 
that were alleged against The Great Divide. Exce 
happy accident Mr. Moody’s name would now be a 
to the long list of distinguished men of letters who ! 
miserably failed as dramatists; and, man of genius 
he was, he would have died a failure financially. 
lately been said on authority that no man is just 
writing plays who has not an independent income. ~ 
may be truth in this; but the applicability of the 
diminished by the fact that there are few if any amor 
successful dramatists who have had independent incor 
that is, before they began writing plays. But at 
have suffered the ordeal by frost and fire—and esi 
the ordeal by frost. Unquestionably the har 
beginning account in some measure for the fact th 
impossible to keep our many playhouses properly su) 
But the significant thing about experiences such as 
cited is not the narrowness of the escapes, but th 
pleteness of the ultimate triumph. And here we stril 
trail of the obscure and mysterious source we are § 
Again the theatrical paradox! From the point of 
of the playgoer the trouble with universally popula 
is that to a very large element in every audience t 
distasteful. As a rule, in such cases the Broadwa, 
has no substantial merit—is a flashy, meretricious 
of the Tenderloin. The American public is ess 
serious and an intelligent public; and it comes a 
such plays with a sense of having been betrayed. 
ples of this sort of thing are too numerous and to 
to be recorded here. It sometimes happens, how 
a very good play succeeds in New York that the pub 
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whole is not prepared 
to appreciate. Once 
more we hark back 
to The Great Divide. 
The last time I saw 
this play it was given 
jn the Academy of 
Musicin New York— 
a huge theater far 
downtown that was 
once the home of 
grand opera, but is 
now given over to 
populardrama. The 
auditorium was al- 
most full, but a prac- 
ticed eye could note 
that a large part of 
the audience was 
mystified, restless, 
inwardly rebellious. 
A man in the gallery 
gave voice to their 
mood. Inexperienced 
in the artistic drama, 
he had mistaken the 
hero for the villain; 
and all hecould make 
of the rather con- 
temptible brother of 
the troubled heroine 
was that he should 
_ have been the hero. 
_ He rose in his wrath and loudly exhorted the brother: 
_ “Shoot him! Shoot him!’ Now the man whose life he 
_ demanded was not only the hero, but the star and the man- 
_ agerto boot. Mr. Henry Miller strode before the curtain, 
__and his visage was such that the silence of awe fell upon the 
multitude. It is a pity that the critics of the preliminary 
_ road tour were not there to make note of what Mr. Miller 
said. Taking the gun-play advocate as representing all 
_ that is dull and vile in the great American public, he told 
_ it what he thought of it. 
Personally, though I have always been an admirer of 
| Mr. Moody, as also of Mr. Miller, my sympathies were all 
_ with the vox populi in the top gallery—who by this time 
_ had landed in Fourteenth Street. What business had The 
Great Divide in that Circus Maximus of melodrama? The 
, people in it are real people; and, though the story of this 
, play has its beginning in an act of drunken violence, the 
| motives that dominate thereafter are intimately true to 
normal life. The moral standards of the play are so 
advanced that a good half even of the thinking public have 
not yet caught up with them. But the devil of publicity 
had gone up and down in the land proclaiming that the 
_ play was a huge success, and so, whether it liked it or not, 
the great public flocked to it. 
Here we are, then, at the source of so much trouble—the 
_ devil of publicity. He is as obscure, this devil, as the air 
we breathe, which no man has ever seen. And the reason 
| why New York is so powerful in its judgments is that he 
| makes his headquarters there. The metropolitan papers 
_ have a very wide out-of-town circulation. More than 
that, they are carefully followed, if only for the news in 
_ them, by dramatic critics throughout the land. Most of 
the great dailies in other cities publish theatrical corre- 
| spondence from New York. Many of the magazines pub- 
lish theatrical articles monthly, and these are written from 
_ the viewpoint of Broadway. It is an axiom of-the the- 
_atrical business that what New York thinks on Tuesday 
_ will be thought by the whole country on Sunday. 
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| You Never Can Tell 
fi 
_QTRICTLY speaking, this is not true. Certain cities—as, 
for example, Boston, Chicago and San Francisco—take 
a special delight in attacking the metropolitan judgment 
| and often succeed in turning down a Broadway success. 
Elsewhere it may be doubted whether there is much 
effective thinking of any kind in matters of the drama. 
What counts is not the quality of the play, but the fact 
that it is successful. When a piece fails on Broadway, or 
is known to be fighting for life, the rest of the land keeps 
silence. It is not good policy for out-of-town papers and 
Magazines to give space to it, for the chances are that by 
the time the letter or article appears the piece will be dead. 
But when a play succeeds, for whatever reason, accounts 
of what it is about, together with the photographs of the 
actors, come out everywhere. It does not much matter 
{Whether the play is praised or blamed, it is advertised. 
‘The pugilistic hero of Augustus Thomas’ comedy, The 
Other Girl, put the case very pithily: ‘‘Anything them 
newspaper fellers say about you, good or bad, helps you in 
your business.”’ 

The simple fact is that the manager aims to produce, 
not the best the public will take, but the play, whatever its 
Quality, that seems most likely to win instant and wide 
|publicity. For him there is only one public, and his aim is 
‘ ° 


, 


to stampede it like a flock of 
sheep. It does not matter—or, 
what amounts to the same thing, 
he thinks it does not matter— 
that in the end a large part of 
the flock finds out that it has 
been trimmed. It has run the 
way he wanted it to run, and he 
has the fleeces. 

Asa consequence no play, how- 
ever excellent artistically, has 
any charm for him if in theme or 
in treatment it seems unlikely to 
win a good majority of the critics 
and the public. Great as is the 
number of plays that have been 
jeoparded by lack of critical 
recognition, the number of those 
that have been held back by the 
timidity of the managers is far 
greater. Here again I cite a few 
of many instances. 

For years an English play- 
wright had prospered by writing 
thesort of play the public wants — 
which means, of course, the sort 
of play the managers think it 
wants. He had done this very 
ably and had won his way to the 
top of his profession. At heart, 
however, he was a very serious 
observer of life, a keen, uncom- 
promising realist. He used his 
independence to write a play to please himself. It cen- 
tered in a woman of the underworld. Up to that time 
the managers had held that such women were possible on 
the stage only when they were shown as finally repentant. 
A moralist who had only the contemporary drama to judge 
by would have concluded that the wage of sin is salvation. 
Our playwright knew better. He knew, as all thinking 
men had known from the beginning of time, that the 
logical, the natural end of a life of shame is a shameful 
death, and he wrote a tragedy to exhibit the fact. Both in 
England and America his managers, though they con- 
ceded the power and the truth of the play, felt that the 
public would say, in its favorite parrot phrases, that the 
play ‘‘leaves a bad taste in the mouth,” that “there is 
enough of the sordid and ugly in life without paying to see 
more of it in the theater.” Both Mr. George Alexander 
and Mr. Daniel Frohman offered to give the piece in a series 
of special matinées, and the unhappy author consented, 
though he must have known that of all the many engines 
of sudden death in the theater an obscure, fitful and half- 
hearted production is the speediest. Again chance came to 
the rescue. The run of Liberty Hall, in which Mr. George 
Alexander was playing, gave signs of a collapse, and having 
no more fitting successor for that play of airy mirth he 
decided to put on the tragedy of sin and perdition. The 
best actress he could secure for the leading part was a 
young lady who had given up society for the stage and 
was appearing at the Adelphi in bowwow melodrama. 
And so the world was given The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

The sequel was even more significant. Finding that 
redemption was not necessary, the managers concluded 
that the public liked its erring ladies as bold and bad as 
possible. And so 
we had the well- 
remembered epi- 
demic of women 
with a past. One 
critic, bursting into 
rhyme,calledthem: 


—long parades 
Of Arthur Wing 
Pinero jades. 


It presently became 
evident, however, 
that what had 
taken the public in 
Pinero’s tragedy 
was not the fact 
that it ‘‘had no 
redemption,” but 
the fact that it was 
asuperlatively able 
play affording a 
rare opportunity 
for the actress: ° 
The second re- 
sult was that Pinero 
was encouraged to 
attempt not the 
best the public 
would take, but 
his own best. And 
so we have had Iris, 
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Letty, His House in Order, The Thunderbolt, and Mid- 
Channel. Some of these have not greatly interested the 
public, and they are, indeed, a rather somber and austere 
collection. They have, however, revealed to us the deep- 
est and truest mood of their author; they are genuine works 
of art, and the literature of our stage is richer for them. 
The story of the arrival of Bernard Shaw is similar. He 
may have stretched the truth when he declared that the 
causes nearest his heart were atheism, anarchy and vege- 
tarianism; but at best he was the very antithesis of every- 
thing the managers had found to be popular. Supporting 
himself by dramatic criticism, he used his leisure moments, 
while riding on the tops of omnibuses, to write half a dozen 
plays, none of which was regularly produced. Most of 
these were typical Shaw extravagances; but one of them, 
You Never Can Tell, was a deliberate effort to please the 
taste of the fashionable London amusement seeker. It was 
put in rehearsal by Cyril Maude—and was taken out of 
rehearsal because Mrs. Maude threw up her part. The 
turning point in Shaw’s career as a playwright was when 
Candida was produced in New York for a single matinée, 
which exhausted the entire capital of the producer, 
Mr. Arnold Daly. In the same week two gorgeous spec- 
tacular affairs were produced, each one of which must have 
cost upward of fifty thousand dollars. Against the loud 
protests of the managers of these two plays the critics 
would write of nothing but Shaw and Candida. With the 
aid of Mr. Winchell Smith, who has since become famous 
as author of The Fortune Hunter, Mr. Daly secured enough 
money for another matinée, and another. And so the 
Shaw craze was upon us. Plays that had lain for years in 
the dust of managerial shelves were produced with almost 
unvarying success, You Never Can Tell justifying its title 
by being one of the most fortunate. The public does not 
yet want atheism, anarchy and vegetarianism, and it has 
no particular interest in socialism or any other of the 
extreme and often preposterous ideas that are actually 
to be found in the Shaw plays; but it does want its enter- 
tainments to entertain and its novelties to be novel—a fact 
that apparently had escaped managerial observation. 


A Rule-ofz-Thumb for Genius 


UR own leading playwrights have had similar experi- 
ences. After eight years of poverty, which did not stop 
short of cold and hunger, Clyde Fitch wrote Nathan Hale. 
This play was refused by all the regular managers. The 
hero was a spy and the heroine was unsympathetic— 
each of which facts was sufficient in their eyes to condemn 
a play. As a last resort he took it to Nat Goodwin, whom 
he found in his dressing room; and, gaining permission to 
read it, he then and there locked himself in and read it to 
the defenseless comedian with a fervor born of hunger and 
despair. His spy-hero had the further disadvantage of being 
played by alight comedian and his unsympathetic heroine 
was played by an inexperienced girl, Maxine Elliott. But 
there was something new and interesting in the play, and 
it opened the doors to one of the most successful careers 
of our time. 

None the less, when Mr. Fitch wrote The Climbers he 
ran against precisely the same sort of managerial rule-of- 
thumb. One manager put the case in a nutshell. The 
public, he said, would not stand for a comedy that began 
with a funeral and ended with a suicide. Again Mr. Fitch 
appealed from the managers. Amelia Bingham had 

(Continued on Page 40) 


Ethel Barrymore in Mid-:Channel 
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The Trust Muddle 


HE first important prosecution under the Sherman Act 

was aimed at. the Sugar Trust and the Government was 
defeated. Referring to that adverse decision in his report 
for 1895, Attorney-General Harmon said: 

“Combinations and monopolies, therefore, though they 
may unlawfully control production and prices of articles 
in general use, cannot be reached under this law merely 
because they are combinations and monopolies, nor 
because they engage in interstate commerce.”’ The fol- 
lowing year he said: 

“The restricted scope of the provisions of this law as 
eonstrued by the courts, especially in the case of United 
States versus Knight Company—the Sugar Trust. case— 
makes amendment necessary if any effective action is 
expected from this department.” 

In the opinion of so able a lawyer as Judge Harmon, 
then, the Sherman Act, as interpreted by the court in 1895, 
was quite powerless against. the Trusts. 

There followed the Trans-Missouri Freight and the 
Northern Securities decisions, which seemed to many able 
lawyers—including the late Justice Harlan and several 
judges of Federal circuit courts—to bring every combina- 
tion in restraint of trade under the ban of the act. Then 
followed the Standard Oil decision, in which, by the light 
of reason, only unreasonable combinations were banned. 
At present, as Richard Olney recently declared, combina- 
tions which carry on a large part of the country’s business 
can never know whether they are legal or illegal until the 
Supreme Court, in the course of years, gets round to their 
particular case. 

This twenty-year muddle must end sometime. Wedoubt 
that Congress, however fixed its intentions may be, 
can get through the next session without taking up this 
Trust question and attempting to discharge its long- 
neglected duty in regard to it. The differently interpreted 
Sherman Act, which may be interpreted some other way 
next year, is impossible. 


What Next for Steel? 


HE Steel Trust in its present form is a child of the 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act. In 1897 the Supreme Court 
refused to read the word “‘unreasonable” into that statute, 
saying: “If the act. ought to read as contended for by 
the defendants Congress is the body to amend it and 
not this court by a process of judicial legislation wholly 
unjustifiable.” 

Writing in the Yale Law Journal two years ago, G. H. 
Montague said: “The immediate result of this decision 
was a rush to consolidation in every branch of industry. 
If contracts, associations and loose combinations restrain- 
ing trade in theslightest degree were illegal, the corporation 
lawyers reasoned, then such associations should be aban- 
doned for consolidation under single ownership in holding 
corporations. Gigantic holding corporations were formed 
on every hand. Before 1897 there existed scarcely sixty 
concerns that were dominant in their respective trades. 
During the next three years a hundred and eighty-three 
such corporations were organized, with a capitalization of 
over four billion dollars,” followed in 1901 by the Steel 
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Corporation, with a capitalization of a billion four hun- 
dred million dollars, over half of which, according to the 
Commissioner of Corporations, was water. 

If the steel industry had been permitted to combine in a 
normal way, by open contracts and association subject to 
governmental inspection, as it did combine in Germany, 
this huge stock inflation and the subsequent manipulation 
of the shares upon the Stock Exchange would have been 
avoided. In ten years the inflated stock has been more 
and more widely distributed until it is now held by more 
than a hundred thousand persons. 

Now the Government demands that the Steel Trust 
unscramble itself. What legal devices, reorganization 
plans, stock jugglings and Wall Street underwritings may 
follow we do not know; but when the smoke has: cleared 
away the Trust will be substantially where it was before 
and it will be found that the real slaughter was confined to 
innocent bystanders. 


Eating the Children 


WIFT’S modest proposal that the poor of Ireland ought 

to eat their younger offspring, thereby at once both 
increasing the scant supply of food and diminishing the 
number of mouths to be fed, has generally beem regarded 
as a terrible satire. We don’t know, however, but there 
are some very respectable persons now living who would 
ponder the proposal in all seriousness and rather incline to 
the opinion that it was not without merit. 

Legislative halls and lobbies in the South this year have 
resounded with some solemn warnings against child-labor 
laws, whieh Swift might have adapted to his modest 
proposal. In Georgia, where factory employment of chil- 
dren under twelve years of age was permitted and the 
children’s work-schedule was sixty-six hours a week, two 
bills proposing only slight ameliorations were bitterly 
opposed by manufacturers. 

“‘T have been to New England and I know how these 
laws have hurt them. If you want to ruin Georgia just 
adopt the same kind of laws they have got there!” said 
one enlightened employer of children. Another held up 
the dire threat that, if children under twelve were kept 
out of the mills and the workday reduced to ten hours, the 
manufacture of cotton in the state would be reduced by a 
hundred and fifty thousand bales annually. Similar bills 
in other states provoked similar wails. 

No doubt manufacturers can make some money by 
employing operatives in pinafores and working them for 
hours that would tire a robust adult. The mill-owners 
don’t quite ask that children be served on their tables, 
but they demand them as food for their mills with an 
unblushing earnestness that brings Swift’s satire uncom- 
fortably near home. 


Socialists in Office 


RITING in the Journal of Political Eeonomy on The 

Rising Tide of Socialism, Professor Robert F. Hoxie 
finds that the number of Socialists elected to and now 
holding office in the United States is not less than four 
hundred and thirty-five—chiefly as follows: one Congress- 
man; one state senator; sixteen state representatives; 
twenty-eight mayors, village presidents and township 
chairmen; one hundred and sixty-seven aldermen, coun- 
cilors and village trustees; sixty-two school officers; 
twenty-three city or town clerks and treasurers. The 
remainder are sheriffs, coroners, supervisors, and so on. 
These Socialists were elected in one hundred and sixty 
municipalities or election districts, scattered in thirty- 
three states, Milwaukee being the only large city they 
have won. 

This roster of Socialist officeholders is interesting. 
Theoretically Socialism is the most ambitious of political 
programs, involving nothing short of a whole-nation- 
wide—or worldwide—revolution; but, except a solitary 
Congressman and seventeen members of state legislatures, 
Socialists so far have been elected only to local offices, 
and those usually of an administrative rather than legisla- 
tive nature—elected, that is, not to bring in a brand-new, 
all-embracing revolutionary program, but to work the 
lumbering old bourgeois machine in a little honester, more 
intelligent, kindlier manner perhaps than some Republican 
or Democrat: would work it. 

Designing a new world is more fascinating than scrub- 
bing off some small particular dirtspot on the old one— 
but less practical. 


What Income Should be Taxed? 


eS the new Wisconsin law, which goes into effeet 
next year, incomes above eight hundred dollars a year 
as to single persons and twelve hundred as to married 
persons are taxed; but for each child in the family under 
eighteen years of age, or other dependent, there is a further 
exemption of two hundred dollars. For an average fam- 
ily, then, the tax begins when the income reaches sixteen 
or eighteen hundred dollars. It is one per cent on the 
first thousand dollars above the exemptions, increasing a 
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quarter of one per cent on each additional thousand up to 
five thousand; then increasing one-half of one: per cent up 
to twelve thousand. Above that it is six per cent. Thisis 
intended to supplant the farcical personal-property tax; 
and any personal-property tax that a citizen pays is 
deducted from his income tax. ; 
This Wisconsin law is interesting, because sooner or 
later—sooner, probably, rather than later—the income 
tax will be a permanent feature of our revenue system, and 
all of us enjoying incomes above a certain amount will be 
subject to it. The first question is, What income should 
be taxed? q 
The exemption is small in Wisconsin. The Federal law 
of 1894 began with incomes above four thousand dollars; 
but there was no abatement, of course, on account of any 
personal-property tax paid by the incomeholder. Under 
the Wisconsin law a man, with wife and two children, 
whose income is three hundred dollars a month would pay 
twenty-two dollars and a half—roughly one-third of one 
week’s income—which is not an excessive contribution to 
the public purse. ; 
This is the fairest form of taxation yet devised, for under 
it a man pays more nearly according to his ability to pay, 
Thus a married man pays less than a single man; a 
married man supporting children pays less than one sup- 
porting none; one whose income exceeds. his. reasonable 
needs pays: more proportionately than one whose income 
is below that point. is 


Germany’s Rise 


a 

VV HEN some millions of Emperor William’s present 
subjects were born, Germany, industrially speaking, 

was still in the Middle Ages. Roughly, sixty years ago 
there were only two thousand steam engines, developing 
forty-three thousand horsepower, in Prussia, against. five 
thousand in England. nearly half a century earlier; indus- 
trial wage-earners were only three per cent of the total 
population and Germany’s industrial output was only 
half that of France. The fee for forwarding a letter within 
the confines of Prussia rose as high as forty cents and post- 
offices were open only on certain days in the week. Ten 
years after Great Britain had introduced uniform penny 
postage, only three letters a year for each inhabitant 
passed through the Prussian post-office. Capital and 
banking were so little known that the number of persons 
employed in handling money and credit in Prussia was 
only eighteen hundred, comprising, in round numbers, 
six hundred principals and two assistants. to a principal. 
Even in comparatively rich Frankfort, porters trundling 
boxes and barrels of silver money were a very common 
street sight. During a quarter of a century the total capi- 
tal of all joint-stock companies formed in Prussia was 
under a hundred and thirty million dollars. Of the small 
amount of iron used in Germany, over half was imported | 
from England. | 
Sixty years ago, in short, Germany had barely reeovered 
from the appalling devastation of the Thirty Years’ War of 
two centuries before, in which something like two-thirds of 
the people and of the dwellings. were destroyed and three- 
fourths of the land relapsed to a wild state. Industrially 
the rise of the United States is less remarkable than the 
tremendous expansion of Germany within a lifetime. A. 
generation of peace, following the fall of Napoleon, pre- 
pared the way for this expansion, and the consolidation of 
the country in a tariff union, with free trade among the 
various states, gave a powerful impetus. | 
The Wage Problem 4 
CAREFUL study of the best available evidence sug- 
gests that in a normal year one-half of the adult male 
wage-earners east of the Rockies and north of the Ohio 
get less than five hundred dollars each, and three-fourths 
of them less than six hundred dollars; while three-fifths of 
the adult female wage-earners get less than three hundred. 
and twenty-five dollars. This calculation embraces 
immense number of persons—literally millions. The | 
sums named do not represent a decent living for free and | 
industrious inhabitants of the richest country in the world 
in a prosperous time. ; vv 
Unquestionably, as a general statement, wages ought to” 
be higher; but where is the additional money to. come 
from? Some industries that pay the lowest wages yield 
only a moderate return upon the capital employed; and) 
if the price of the products is enhanced in order that wages | 
may be increased what will the people who. already 
complain of high prices say to that? Fi 
There is a huge maladjustment here. Socialists think 
they know how to cure it, but they are only a handful and 
other people prefer the disease to their remedy. od 
Certainly competition is not the cure, for competition 
usually is the cause of low wages and low return upon the | 
capital. ; =| 
One point is clear: If a great number of industrious 
people are unable to get a decent living in normally pros 
perous times, as a country we are still considerable of 
failure. 


f The Hope of St. Joe 


KING at the matter in the cold light of reason, 

there is about as much apparent connection between 

a bluebottle fly and a psychological moment as there 

is between a wimple and a huckleberry pie. And yet—and 
y-e-t—you never can tell! 

Let us probe, for the moment, into the case of Herbert 
S. Hadley, the first Republican governor of Grand Old 
Missouri—‘“‘thar she stands !’’—in forty years; which fact, 
the crusted and crusty old-style Democrats of that impa- 
tient and imperious commonwealth declare, is responsible 
for the decrease in rural population noted by the latest 
census; but that is a purely scientific line of thought. Our 
investigations ‘shall pursue the psychological trend. 

They were holding a Republican State Convention at 
St. Joseph, Missouri, on July 28, 1904. "Those of you who 
have been in St. Joe, Missouri, on any July twenty-eighth 
within the limits of recorded time need not be told what 
kind of a day July twenty-eighth always is in St. Joe, 
Missouri. To all others I casually remark that any July 
twenty-eighth in St. Joe, Missouri, could and can make 
any selected twenty-four hours of equatorial Africa seem 
like the period Peary —or was it Cook?—spent at the Pole. 
_ They were holding a Republican State Convention in 
St. Joseph—a formality indulged in from time to time for 
the purpose of identifying those sterling patriots through- 
out the state who held the post-offices and other Federal 


jobs with the National Administration and the Grand Old 
Party, and not with the slightest hope of putting anything 
over in the shape of state officials. They were holding a 
Republican State Convention in St. Joseph on said date, 
and St. Joe was running true to form as regards heat. 

_ The Republican leaders, by dint of gagging and chloro- 
forming and bludgeoning, had forced several protesting 
citizens to take nominations for all the 
State offices, from governor down, except 
for attorney-general. That place was 
open. One young man wanted it, but 
he wouldn’t do, even in a year so hopeless as 
this, when Joe Folk was running for governor 
(on the Democratic ticket. The weather was 
hot, the hall was hotter and the delegates were hotter 
te They wanted to get out, to go away from there; and 
they grew impatient at the leaders, who were hesitating 
about putting up a man for attorney-general. 

_ “Dodgast it!”’ gasped the delegates. ‘Put up some- 
body —anybody —and let’s get outen here!” 

Desperate and hot, the leaders sent Homer Mann, a 

as City orator and politician, up to the platform and 
sold him to make a speech nominating a candidate for 
ittorney-general. The leaderssaid they would hand Homer 
che name later and went to the rear of the hall to consult. 
domer took off his collar—he had taken off his coat 
oreviously—and went at it. For five minutes he dwelt 

m the qualities desired in the next attorney-general of 
Missouri, all the time keeping an anxious eye on the 
‘onsulting leaders at the rear of the hall. When Homer 
tad finished with his recital of the virtues required he had 
10 name; so he thrust his hand through his matted hair, 
hook his fist at the leaders and began again. This time 
le described the perfect creature he had in mind for the 
omination. To hear Homer tell it, his candidate was a 
thale. He had old Mr. Blackstone and old Mr. Kent at 
ea in a storm, in a leaky rowboat without any oars. 


[ When Homer Saw Herbert 


es man,” yelled Homer, stepping aside so he 
4+ wouldn’t get his feet wet in the perspiration that was 
ripping from him to the floor—“ This man, than whom, 
may say, there is no greater, no more rising, no more 
, nO more ——” 
He stopped and waited for the leaders. 
“Keep it up!” they shouted. “Gotoit! We'll slip you 
le Name in a minute.” 
“Name him!” demanded the delegates. ‘“‘Name him! 
Tho you talkin’ about?” 
“Than whom,” continued the orator—‘“than whom 
lere is none more—than whomer—than whom us 
Right there—right at that identical psychological 
oment—a large and sassy bluebottle fly that had been 
*mpling the various delegates lighted on the back of the 
ck of Herbert S. Hadley, of Kansas City, sitting in the 
mt row as a delegate from Kansas City, a young lawyer. 
The bluebottle fly nipped the neck of Herbert—nipped 
good; and Herbert, exclaiming “Ouch!” or “Dammit!” 
the case may have been, made a wild swipe at the fly 
d the heated air—and half rose to his feet as he did so. 
The eagle but moistened eye of Homer Mann saw Herbert. 
: Than whom,” roared Mann, “there is no more brilliant 
‘ponent of the law and the immortal principles of the 
 epublican party in Missouri. I refer, gentlemen of ‘the 
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convention, to Herbert S. Hadley, of Kansas City, whom 
I present to you as your candidate for attorney-general.”’ 
This time Herbert rose entirely. “Quit it!’’ he yelled. 
“Stop, I say! I won’t have it! I don’t want it! Nix, 
I tell you!” Fate and the bluebottle fly and Homer 
Mann had done their deadly work, however. The Kansas 
City delegates cheered wildly and chased Herbert out into 
the street; and the convention adjourned sine die. 
Hadley told Homer Mann what he thought of him for 
playing it low down in that manner; but he didn’t with- 
draw, for he soon found the Democrats were split over the 
election of Folk. The old guard was fighting the young 
Democratic candidate—whom, it will be remembered, 
Napoleon Bonaparte looked like. Also, T. Roosevelt was 
running for President on the Republican end of it. And 
when it was all over T. Roosevelt had carried Missouri— 
and so had Hadley; though Folk was selected as governor. 
Hadley was then thirty-two years old. Inasmuch as he 
was attorney-general, he deemed it wise to do a little 
attorney-generaling; and he looked round for a place to 
begin. Attorney-generals, both state and national, love 
shining marks; and there was the Standard Oil Company 
looming up through the murk, shining like a newly gilded 
gold dome. The Octopus was octopusing in violation of 
Missouri’s anti-trust law. Nobody had thought of this 
before, but Hadley thought of it. He landed on the 
Standard Oil—landed hither and yon, and here and there, 
and once and again! His fight to make H. H. Rogers tell 
of the inner workings of the company was notable, and he 
finally brought the entire outfit before thé Supreme Court 
of the state, and made them all roll over and play dead. 
This work nearly cost Hadley his life. It was thought 
he had developed tuberculosis; and he went to a ranch in 
New Mexico, where he regained his health, but also con- 
tracted a fondness for life in the open. They told him 
he must run for governor. He refused. Hadley, as a 
delegate-at-large, went to the Chicago convention that 
nominated Taft. He was mentioned for Vice-President, but 
shook his head. The ranch for his. They tried to make 
him take the nomination for governor. He wouldn’t have 
it. Then the leaders appealed to Taft, and Taft wrote to 
Hadley: ‘‘ You are the only man who can win; and unless 
you run I shall lose Missouri.’”’ Hadley gave in. He ran 
and carried the state by about seventeen thousand, while 
Mr. Taft got about six hundred. Hadley was inaugurated 
as the first Republican governor in Missouri in forty years. 
He has not been idle as governor. He has built up a 
fine Hadley machine and has done as much as Democratic 
legislatures would let him. MHadley is a Progressive 
Republican. He thinks the two greatest men the world 


has ever known are Theodore Roosevelt and Augustus 
Cesar, with T. R. about two laps in the lead and coming 
strong. Lately Hadley has indicated a friendliness to Taft. 
No man can succeed himself as governor of Missouri, and 
it wouldn’t beso bad to be Attorney-General of the United 
States in case of Taft’s reélection. 

Hadley is an exponent of the back-to-the-land move- 
ment and runs a farm outside of Jefferson City. He 
rediscovered the Ozark regions of Missouri and has done 
much to exploit those hills for dairy and fruit farming. 
He is an astute politician, and has made the Democrats of 
the state both hate and respect him. He makes many 
friends and has the support of the young independents of 
both parties. He has said himself he is a better Democrat 
than many in that party. He believes in state rights in 
state government and has attacked the Federal courts 
for interfering with Missouri’s two-cent fare and maximum 
freight-rate laws. 

He was born in Kansas in 1872 and educated at the 
University of Kansas, where it was predicted he would 
amount to nothing. He began to practice law in Kansas 
City in 1894, and was once elected prosecuting attorney 
of Jackson County. He rides horseback and plays golf. 
Recently he and a partner beat President Taft and Archie 
Butt on the Sedalia links, which may or may not establish 
his status as a golfer. Just at present there are many 
eminent Republicans who say the combination of Taft 
and Hadley sounds good to them for 1912. One of this 
number, it is rumored, is Herbert S. Hadley. 


Al Brutal Revenge 


WORE UNDERWOOD, the Chicago paragrapher, 
says that a negro played a brace game at a circus one 
night and lost his roll. Then he began to suspect that he 
had been cheated and he accused the 
gamekeeper of skinning him. The man 
was packing up his outfit to hike for the 
train, and he had no time to waste on 
idle complaints. ‘‘ Well, what if I did trim 
you?” he demanded. “What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“T ain’t aimin’ to do nothin’ now,” said the victim; 
“but I lows to git even with you, Mister.” 

“How?” inquired the sharper. 

“Well,” said the darky, “‘the way I figures hit out, 
you'll be comin’ back heah with the cireus next yeah. And 
I’m goin’ to be right heah too. And I’m goin’ to wait ontil 
somebody comes up and starts to play yo’ game. And then 
I’m goin’ to put both hands in my pockets and rare back 
on my heels and look right straight up at the roof of the 
tent and say: ‘Oh, oh!’—just like that—‘ Oh, oh!’”’ 


Up in the Air 


JYHOMAS C. DENNEKY, of the Chicago Athletic 

Association, was greatly interested in the recent avia- 
tion meet in Chicago. His gardener, a fine old Irish 
gentleman, was interested also. 

“Tim,” said Denneky, “would you like to go up in one 
of those airships?”’ 

“Sure, I’d like to, Mr. Tom,” he replied—“‘if I can 
keep one fut on the ground!” 

Denneky got his gardener to go up in a captive balloon 
at one of the Chicago amusement resorts. The old man 
was keen for the ascent until the balloon got up to what he 
considered a dangerous altitude. Then he turned to the 
man in charge and shouted: 

“Lave me out! Av ye don’t I’ll cut the rope!” 


Al Request Granted 


BOOK agent came into the office of H. W. Child, 
a busy business man of Helena, the other day. 
“Mr. Child,” he said, ‘‘I desire only a second of your 
time.” 
“All right,’’ replied Child, not looking up from the letter 
he was writing. ‘‘You’ve had it. Good day!’’ 


A Bully Job 


CIRCUS came to Helena, Montana, -and the small 
boys hurried down to the circus lot to get jobs that 
would let them in free. One young hopeful came home. 
“Did any of the boys get in for nothing?” his mother 
asked. , 
“ee Yes’m.’’ 
ce How? ” 
“Oh, some of them carried water for the elephant and 
some of them ran errands—and all that.” 
“Did you get in?” 
“You bet! I had a bully job—I washed the snakes!”’ 
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THOMAS CHIPPENDALE 
HAD THE GOLDEN GIFT 


OF°GOOD TASTE 
He Was One of the World’s 


Greatest Masters in Furniture 
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‘|= Royal Houses of old England were his patrons—his 


Macey Book Cabinets are made fit for a King, at a 
price which the humblest lover of books can afford to pay. 
They do not look sectional, but they are ! 


The Macey Company has answered the prayer which 
springs from every human heart: “Give Me the Golden Gift 
of Good Taste.” 


To set a New Macey Book Cabinet in your house and be- 
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% 
H fore your children, is to place before them an example of such 
H good taste that throughout all the days of their lives they will 
FI feel its refining influence. 

AY The styles of the famous old furniture masters —Chippen- 
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y 


‘a dale, Adam, Sheraton, and Fra Junipero—are in Macey Book ») 
5 Cabinets and without additional cost. These heirlooms may be 5 
s yours at a price that you would pay anyway for a good bookcase. 5 
a i : Z : 
= Macey Book Cabinets are made in an almost endless variety i 
. . . . st 
ait of styles, sizes, grades and finishes to suit every need or desire. ¥ 
oo! Z : Me 2 We 
“a They are sold at uniform popular prices, fixed by us in all local- SY 
5 ities, by responsible merchants with our absolute warranty of 5 
i satisfaction. = 
s 
= Our seventy-two page Style Book describes the Macey non-binding 4 
= doors, the removable and interchangeable feet, and other exclusive Macey _ 
ASH] features— without which it is impossible to make sectional bookcases in be 
Ld ne 
“a correct styles of the famous old masters. Dy 


This Style Book also contains the original articles: ‘Get Acquainted 
With Your Furniture,” ‘‘ What Constitutes Good Furniture,” “‘ The Forces 
Which Govern Furniture Development,” “‘ Origin of the Unit Idea,”’ and other 
suggestions which will instruct and please. Sent to you free for the asking. 

Address all communications to The Macey Company, 940 South Division 
St., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Book Cabinets 


(Sectional!) 
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EVENING POST 


Amazing Adventure 
of Letitia Carberry 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Tommy gave Tish a ferocious frown over 
his glasses. 

“Humph!” he said. “I told you to 
keep off it! Miss Lewis, if she is obstreper- 
ous again just tie her down with half a 
dozen roller towels.” 

“Roller towels!” Tish ejaculated. “Why, 
it was a roller towel that—that z 

“So you said,” Aggie said somberly; 
and we stared at each other—we hardly 
knew why. 

Tish told Tommy the whole story as he 
strapped her knee with adhesive plaster. 
He hadn’t heard it, and he was as much 
puzzled as we were. It was Aggie who 
remarked afterward how his face changed 
when Tish mentioned Miss Blake. 

“Blake!” he said with a start, and 
glancing up quickly—‘‘not the little nurse 
with the dark hair?” 

“Yes,” Tish said. 

“Damn!” said Tommy. “To have left 
her alone, like that!’”” And to Miss Lewis: 
“Ts she ill today?” 

‘‘She’s in bed, but she’s not sleeping,” 
said Miss Lewis with more feeling than I’d 
have expected. ‘‘I was going to ask you 
if you would see her, doctor. Since the 


e 
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She Pushed Them Back Quietly and 
Hesitated, Candle Still High 


shakeup yesterday we have no medical 
internes and the surgical side is full up.”’ 

“She—she didn’t ask for me!” said 
Tommy with his brown eyes kindling. 
Miss Lewis shook her head. 

“She’s hardly spoken at all. She just 
lies there with her eyes wide open and her 
face white, watching the door. An hour 
ago one of the nurses pushed it open quietly, 
for fear she was asleep. Miss Blake lay and 
watched it moving, and when Linda— Miss 
Smith—went in she’d fainted again.” 

Tommy took a turn up and down the 
room. 

“‘She’s had a profound shock,” he said. 
“T’m not afraid of it, unless ud e 
stopped at the window and stood looking 
out. 

“Unless what?” said Tish; but he didn’t 
answer. Instead, he stalked over and rang 
the bell. 

“T’ll have the hall nurse relieve you, 
Miss Lewis,” he said. ‘‘We can’t leave my 
aunt alone, and somebody must see to Miss 
Blake. There’s some natural explanation 
for what happened last night, and we must 
find it and tell her.” 

Aggie began to tell about the aunt with 
the hair, but before she had even buried 
her the door opened and Miss Blake herself 
came in. 

“Did you ring?” she asked. She was 
dead white, lips and all, with deep circles 
round her eyes; but her steps were brisk and 
her voice cheerful. As Tish said, if you 
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“Not near so good as Campbell’s!” 


HIS is what hundreds of 

people say every day when 
they are served with tomato 
soup at expensive hotels and res- 
taurants. And you know how 
true it is if you have ever eaten 
this, the most popular of all 
| 


CUPS 


Its fine appetizing flavor, its rich- 
ness and its extreme wholesomeness 
give this soup a character and a 
reputation all its own. 

You find it eaten regularly at the 
best-appointed: home tables every- 
where. 

Many dainty and particular house- 
wives would not think of offering their 
guests any tomato soup but Campbell's. 

Try it on your table. Have it for din- 
ner today. If you have not eaten it before 
you will say it is the most delicious and 
satisfying soup you ever tasted. 


21 kinds 10c a can cans | 


eT 
Asparagus Julienne et 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Moulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 

Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 


Vermicelli- Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring‘ 
to a boil, and serve. as ; 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JoserpH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


“With Campbell's kind 
To cheer my mind 
Fate cannot harm me. 
I have dined!’’ 


Good Cooks 


Are quick to recognize 
good cooking. 


That is why 
Post 
Toasties 


are popular in households 
where good things to eat 
are appreciated. 


I 


Fine selected white corn 
passes several interesting 
steps as it becomes Post 
_Toasties. 


The meat of the kernels 
is thoroughly cooked; de- 
liciously flavoured; rolled 
| into fluffy bits; then toasted 
to a delicate, appetizing 
brown—ready to go into 
the package which is a 
familiar object in thousands 
upon thousands of houses 
at home and abroad— 


And all this in spotless 
kitchens without being 


touched by human hand. 


_ Post Toasties are crisp 
and ready to serve from 
the package with cream 


and sugar. 


Some cooks have been 
kind enough to say that 
Post Toasties are the most 
deliciously flavoured cereal 
food ever produced. 


A package from Grocer 
‘will make clear why 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


dian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
indsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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could only have heard her and not seen 
her, nobody would have believed what had 
happened. 

‘Tommy gave her one look and hauled a 
chair forward. 

“Sit down,” he ordered. ‘‘You’re not 
fit to be on duty.” 

“Thank you, but—I am all right again,” 
she said, hesitating. 

“Please sit down,” said Tommy with a 
note in his voice that I never heard him 
use to Tish. And she took the chair, glane- 
ing round at all three of us and then at 
him. Tommy perched himself on the foot 
of Tish’s bed. 

“Miss Blake,” he said, “‘I have decided 
to become your medical adviser!” 

“Thanks, very much!” she said with the 
ghost of a smile. 

_“On one condition,” he went on, polishing 
his glasses very hard with his handkerchief. 
“You will have to obey orders.” 

““That’s the first lesson in the training 
school,’ she assented, the smile deepening. 
“Always obey the doctor’s orders.” 

“Stuff!” said Tommy. “If I order you 
to bed this minute you’ll refuse to go! 
The trouble is, Aunt Tish and Honorary 
Aunts Lizzie and Aggie,”’ he said, address- 
ing us each in turn—‘‘the trouble is that, 
in a hospital, medicine is a drug on the 
market. It’s too accessible. So are doc- 
tors. They’re always on tap, like city 
water, plentiful and free; and therefore 
subject, like the said water, to the scorn 


| and contumely of the beneficiaries.” 


“Indeed, doctor ” Miss Blake be- 
gan; but he interrupted her. 

“Now, Miss Blake,” he said, “at your 
earnest solicitation I am about to under- 
take your case; and the first condition 
is ” 


“Obedience?” She shot a glance at him 
from under her long, dark lashes, and Aggie 
raised her eyebrows across the bed at me. 

“Exactly,” he said. ‘“‘The three aunts, 
actual and honorary, are witnesses. - You 
have promised obedience. The first con- 
dition is, you are to leave the hospital 
immediately and go to a place I know, just 
out of town—a nice, normal place, with a 
dog and kittens—no, Aunt Tish, not a cat 
and kittens; a u 

But Miss Blake stood up suddenly. She 
was even paler than before. 

“Not that!” she said almost wildly. 

Tommy came over and put his hand on 
her shoulder. 

“‘We can dispose of the animals,” he said 
gently. ‘‘Can’t you see yourself, little 
girl, that you are about at the end of 
your string? Quiet nights, sleep, fresh 
milk—you won’t know yourself in a week.” 

“T cannot go,’”’ she said, and stood look- 
ing straight ahead with such misery in her 
face that Aggie’s eyes filled up. 

“You can take your vacation,’”’ Tommy 
persisted gently. “I’ll take you out myself, 
in my machine.” 

“T don’t want to go, doctor; I—I can’t 
be spared just now. Don’t send me away! 
Don’t!” : 

She began to cery—wildly, hysterically, 
with her shoulders quivering and her whole 
body tense. I was considerably upset and 
Tommy looked dumfounded. After all, it 
was Miss Lewis who knew what to do. 
She is a large woman, and she simply took 
the Little Nurse into her arms and petted 
her into quiet. Finally she coaxed her into 
the hall; and, as the door closed behind 
them, the four of us sat silent. 

Aggie was sniveling and wiping her eyes, 
and Tish turned on her in a rage. 

“What in the name of sense are you 
bleating about?’ she demanded. © ; 

“The child’s in trouble,” said Aggie. 
“‘T_I never could see anybody cry—and 
you know it, Tish.” ; ; 

“T know something else too,” said Tish 
grimly, sliding her feet out of bed carefully 
and reaching for her cane. “That young 
woman knows more than she’s telling, 
Tommy Andrews. We’re not through with 
this yet.” a 

Now Tommy will always have his joke 
with Tish, and they differ on a good many 
subjects—politics, for one thing, and relig- 
ion—Tommy not believing very much in a 
future life and maintaining that no medical 
man ought to—it made him more saving 
of life in this. He has great respect for 
Tish’s opinion, however. i 

“You may be right,’ he said. ‘‘ There 
must be some reason; but, whatever it is, 
it’s not to her discredit. I’ll swear to that.” 

“Listen to the boy!” Tish sneered, pick- 
ing up the traveling clock and putting it 
back on the bedside table again. ‘‘That’s 
what a pretty face will do. Suppose it had 
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American Woolen Company | 


Wm.M Wood, President. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of 
Standard Woolen and Worsted Fabrics of 


Fashion—For Men’s and Women’s Wear. 


@ Our 1915 Broadcloth is an irreproachable 
fabric which, owing to our enormous output, we 
can furnish at a most favorable price. 


@ 1915 Broadcloth is a fine worsted warp of 
choicest wool, and comes 54 to 56 inches wide 
(thus cutting to the best advantage) in lustrous 
raven black and other shades now in vogue. 


q Ask your Clothier, your Tailor or your Store 
for “‘American Woolen Company’s 1915 Broad- 
cloth” and ‘90-45-71 Serge.’’ 


q If not furnished readily, write to us for sam- 
ples, and on receipt of money-order or check we 
will see that you are supplied. 1915 Broadcloth 
in the quantity desired at $2.25 per yard. 


@ Our ‘‘ 90-45-71” Serge offers a wide range of 
colors. A strictly pure wool fabric, priced lower 
than any other serge of equal quality on the 
market. Our blacks and navy blues are in 
especial demand. Write for samples. Price 
per yard, $2.00. 


OSWEGO SERGE 


For Men’s Wear 


YOUR EYES TELL YOU that Oswego Serge has the color, 
the fmish and the “drape” seen only in fabrics of 
highest caste. 

NOW HANDLE Oswego Serge. You get that unmistakable 
“feel ’’ peculiar to thoroughbred serge—soft and pliable. 
Presses well and stays pressed. 

BEST OF ALL, Oswego Serge will keep this same look and 
hang, through seasons of service—it’s woven to wear and 
resists wrinkles. 

YOU WILL FIND that we make the best in all the woolen 
world. 

In order to be sure of the cloth when ordering a custom 
suit from your tailor, or a ready-to-wear suit from your 
clothier, insist on Oswego Serge. 

If unable to obtain Oswego Serge, send us the name ~ 
of your tailor or clothier, accompanied by money-order or | 
check for quantity desired at $3.00 per yard, and we will | 
see that you are supplied. Samples furnished on request. | 


Order the cloth as well as the clothes 


American Woolen Company of New York 


J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agent 
American Woolen Building 
18th to 19th Sts., on 4th Ave. 


ew York 
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SY You Will Find ‘ 
In This Stocking More | 
Comfort, Greater Wear 


There isn’t a feature slighted to make this the best 


value that you can possibly get in a cotton stocking. 
Take this one improvement of the new reinforced heel. So well 
concealed is the strong reinforcing in Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery 
that an electric light is necessary to show it to you in this illustra- 
tion. Yet it gives you double strength. ‘To get this result, we 
pay $1.40 a pound for the special reinforcing yam. ‘This does 
away with the ugly heel patch that so often shows. It is but one 
of the improvements that have made the wonderful demand for 


HOSIERY 


Others are: The new French welt — the best welt ever put 
on a seamless stocking. Elastic toe that gives the foot 
freedom — looped on two-thread looping machines. 
Combed long-staple Sea Island Cotton. All wear- 
points doubly strong. ‘The heel is reinforced above {4 
the wear-line of the shoe, and the foot is doubly (\) 
strong in front of heel. Yet despite this 
double strength the stocking is silky, elastic \4 
in every fibre — every part. 


Madein three grades—6 pairs $1.50; |) 
6 pairs $2.00; 6 pairs $2.50. All \ 
desired colors; Black, Tan, Navy, 
Slate, Bordeaux, Purple, etc. 


— 
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ornare 
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Try these stockings under our six months’ 
guarantee. ‘The coupons are in the box. 
If they fail to wear the full six months, 
send to us with one coupon for each 
pair and we'll replace them. 


Bachelors’ Friend are sold by all 

leading jobbers and retailers 

throughout the United States. 

We do not sell direct. But if no 
dealer in your town can supply. 
you, send money order covering 
the amount and we will see 
that you have an introductory 
supply, charges prepaid. 


JOSEPH BLACK & SONS CO. 


| Electric 
| light be- 

| hind the 
| stocking 
shows you 
, the new 
[|| reinforce- 


No need of 
this since 
he wears 
Bachelors’ 


Friend. 


Six 
months’ 
guarantee 
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been Lewis who stood there, crying into a 
starched apron and saying she couldn’t: 
leave! Don’t—don’t ask her!” 

‘‘Why should she leave when she has 
you, dear Aunt Letitia?” asked Tommy; 
and Tish reached for the clock again. 

Well, we talked the thing over, but we 
couldn’t come to any conclusion. There 
didn’t seem to be any manner of doubt that 
Johnson, having died peaceably and in 
order, had been carried to the mortuary 
and laid on the table, there to await the 
final preparations for burial. And the fact 
was incontestable that, shortly after, the 
said Johnson, as Tommy put it, was hanging 
by the neck to the chandelier in a room fifty 
feet away and down eight steps. We all 


agreed up to that point. As Tommy said, 


the question then became simply: Did he 
do it himself or was it done for him? 

Aggie was confident that he had done it 
himself. 

“Why not?” she demanded. ‘“‘Isn’t it 
the constant endeavor of people who have— 
passed over, to come back and prove their 
continued existence on a spirit plane? 
Shall I ever forget that the third night after 
Mr. Wiggins died ” Aggie was once 
engaged to a roofer, who “‘ passed over” by 
falling off aroof. ‘“‘Can I ever forget that 
a light like the flame of a candle rose in 
one corner of the bedroom, crossed the ceil- 
ing and disappeared in my sewing basket, 
where I kept Mr. Wiggins’ photograph? 
Why should not Mr. Johnson, before desert- 
ing the earth plane for the spirit world, 
have come back and proved his continued 
existence? Why?” 

Tommy lighted a cigarette and puffed 
at it. 

“Well,” he said, “I should call it 
indecent of him if he did—and bad taste 
too. Maybe he didn’t think much of his 
body; but it had lasted pretty well and 
carried him around a good many years. 
And to have his spirit cast off its outer 
garment and hang it to a chandelier—it 
was heartless! Heartless!’ 


qIt 


OW Tish is a peculiar woman. Once 

she starts a thing, whether it is house- 
cleaning or learning to roller-skate, she 
keeps right on at it. She learned to skate 
backward, you may remember, though she 
nearly died learning and lay once for 
twenty minutes insensible on the back of 
her head. And, as Tish acknowledged 
later, by that time she had made up her 
mind to find out who or what had hung 
Johnson by the neck to the chandelier. 

So, after Tommy had gone, she got into 
her roller chair and asked me to ring for 
Miss Lewis. : 

“What time do you goto your luncheon?” 
she asked her sharply when she came. 

“‘T don’t eat luncheon,” said Miss Lewis. 

6c Why? ” 

“Tt’s making me stout. Besides, there’s 
never anything fit to eat.” 

“Humph!” said Tish, eying her. “I 
guess the meals provided in this training 
school are above the average. I myself 
engaged the housekeeper. You’d better 
have luncheon today.” 

6c But oe ae A 

“At twelve o’clock,” said Tish firmly. 
“Any nurse who takes care of me must eat 
three meals a day.” 

Miss Lewis stood in the doorway with 
her cap over one ear, and stared at Tish; 
and Tish glared back. 

“*T prefer not,’’ she said defiantly, giving 
her apron belt a twitch. 

“At twelve o’clock!”’ Tish repeated, and 
then Miss Lewis gave it up. 

“Very well,” she said unpleasantly. 
“Does it make any difference what I eat?’ 

“None whatever,” said Tish calmly. 
“‘ And now send me the Smith woman, and 
shut the door. There’s a draft.” 

Miss Lewis slammed out and, whatever 
reason Tish had for wanting to get rid of 
her at noon, she deigned no explanation. 
In ten minutes Miss Smith knocked at the 
door and came in. 

“Do you want me, Miss Carberry?” 
she asked. 

“Tf you'‘are not busy,” said Tish in her 
pleasantest manner. ‘Sit down, Miss 
Smith. Lizzie, Aggie, this is the Miss 
Smith I told you about. You will pardon 
the curiosity of three old women, won’t 
you, Miss Smith, and answer a question or 
two about last night?” 

“Certainly.” She looked surprised and, 
I fancied, amused. 

“In the first place,’ Tish asked, getting 
a pencil and sheet of letter paper from the 
table, ‘‘has any investigation been begun?” 
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Collect the Dust| 
—Dont spread it 


Sweeping with brooms and other old ti 
implements merely churns the finer d 
into the air of the building. 
Later the dust set- : 
tles and covers every D 
exposed surface. - 
Then it is “dusted” ~ 
off. This proc- 
ess is repeated 
daily. & 
Brooms and 
\ otherold time 
\. implements 
can nev- 
er erad- 
icate 
this 
dust. 


Cleaning is the only way. 
With this method highly polished metal 
tools are moved over the surface to 
cleaned, and every piece, part or parti 
of dust, dirt, sand, moths, larvee, etc 
instantly drawn away by suction. It 
the nap of the carpets and rugs, ins 
of crushing it down, as does the broom 
carpet sweeper, keeping these Ce { 


fresh, bright and attractive at all times 
and doubling their life. ¢ 


“RICHMOND” VACUUM, 


= 
. 


‘RICHMOND: Vacuum Cleaning can be in- 
stalled in any building, large or small, old 
or new, town or country. Wherever in- | 
stalled it will pay foritselfinfromeighteen | 
to thirty months. | 
‘RIcHMoND: Vacuum Cleaningembraces | 
every provedly successful type of appara- 4 
tus. It includes Hand Power Cleaners 
for $29.00; Ten-Pound Portable Elect 
Cleaners for $73.00, and built-in-the-Hou: 
Plants for $225.00 to a 40-sweeper pla 
such as cleans Marshall Field’s Store, 
on our ‘Easy Payment Plan’? of 50 cents 
per week and upward, or a liberal di 
count will be allowed for cash. 


The “RICHMOND: Portable Suction Clean 
shown in the illustration weighs but 10 pounds i 
stead of 60. All that any portable cleaner can do 
this one does. Itis simple in construction. There 
is nothing to wear out, There are no gears, no 
diaphragms, no valves. Nothing to jiggle loose. 
To operate, simply attach to any electric 
socket, Costs only one cent per hour to operate. 

Our “Special Agency Plan” enables — 
live, energetic young men to become the 
‘RicHmMonm Vacuum Cleaning Represe! 
Shecr a ties respective communiti 
Our ‘Special Correspondence Course 
Salesmanship,” together with direct 
structions from our trained repres 
tives, insures success, Write for parti 
lars. Local agents wanted everywh 

Send for booklet entitled “H 
‘Ricnmonp:> Vacuum Cleaning Sa 
Money”; also reference book givi 
names of 1,800 prominent installations al 
over the world. 


Tue M¢Crum-HoweE tt Co. 


Largest Makers of Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems in the World : 


GENERAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK—615 Terminal Building 
CHICAGO—456 Rush Street 
MONTREAL—15 K K Concord Street 


Branches or Agencies in other Principal Cit 


| 
| 
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“Pelouze” Electric I 


Has Heat Control At Finger Tip 
No need to reach up to the chandelier 
switch nor to disconnect the cord at 
iron. Heats quickly—about half 
usual time. Has hot point and 
edges—uses surprisingly little cur- 
rent. 4 or 6% lb. size $5. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, order direct. 


You Can’t Burn Your Hair 


with a Pelouze Electric Curling Iron. Never gets 
Handle revolves. Cord 
Shield is removable. 


Cost of currentless than one-third cost of alcohol 
always bright and clean. Complete with nic! 
stand, $3.50. For sale by all leading dealers. Send for 


PELOUZE ELECTRIC HEATER CO., 240 East Ohio Street, C al 
Pelouze “Quality” Sc 


— Thenew Pelouze Slanti 
Family Scale is invalu 
thehome. Capacity 
by ounces—made o 
Double upright sup 
sure accuracy—a are 


: 4 “double posts.” 


A Pelouze Postal Sea 
=> Suitable gift ) | 
= for man’s or ~~ 

woman’s desk. 
Capacity 1 pound by ounces. Fin- 
ished in brush brass or bronze. 
Gives amount of postage in cents. |’ 
Accuracy guaranteed, 14 styles [) 
for office and home. For sale | 
by all leading dealers. Send for |» 
booklet. 


Pelouze Scale & Mfg. Co. 
240 East Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cluded in the list of approved Fire Appliances issued by the 
_ National Board of Fire Underwriters 


The 
100% Perfect 
Universal Fire 

Extinguisher 


Quart sizes only 
—Strongly built 
of solid brass and 
highly finished. 


Price $7.00 


Ready for Use 


} A Pair of Hands 
| And the Quart Size 


EXTINGUISHER 


to answer the “first alarm” of fire— 
could have and would have saved 
over two-thirds of our annual fire 
| loss in both lives and property. 

Fire! Danger! Death!—humiliation, 
tegret and loss may come your way 
anytime and without warning—and 
every minute is vital after a fire strikes. 


“The Vital Five Minutes” 


which you ought to write for and read— 
will clearly prove to you the safe, practical 
most inexpensive way of protecting 


} both life and property. 


Can you believe that 

| The Annual Cost of our 
| National ‘‘Ash Heap”’ is now 
$250,000,000 


—Look atthe appalling figures, 
| dearreader,in a personal way— 


| What was your contribution, or what 
‘would your portion be right now ? 

|} —In a home of your-own or F 
_ some one’s you are interested in ie, 
ih property, treasure, or a 
- possession | 
_ —Or in the priceless loss of i 
lives of those near and dear a 


to you. peer 
| If the price of protection be \ 
orth anything to you, write = 


| today for descriptive booklet 
“The Vital Five Minutes.” 


PYRENE MFG. CO. 
1358 Broadway 
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“T think not,” said Miss Smith. ‘There 
are always queer goings-on in a hospital; | 
and, besides, there has been a stir-up in the 
management and things are at sixes and 
sevens. Two internes left last night and 
the superintendent is pretty busy this 
morning.” 

“Tndeed,” said Tish, and wrote some- 
thing down. ‘Where is the—er—body 
now?” 

“It went to the anatomical board this 
morning. He had no relatives and no 
money. If he isn’t claimed in a certain 
time he’ll be sent to the dissecting room.” 

Aggie shuddered. 

_ “And now, Miss Smith,” said Tish, lean- 
ing back in her roller chair, “would you 
mind telling me exactly what happened 
last night?’ 

“Not at all!” said Miss Smith, smiling. 
“We have a rule here that when a patient 
dies in one of the wards at night the day 
nurses for that ward must go with the body 
to the mortuary and prepare it for burial. 
The night nurse, having charge of several 
wards, cannot easily leave. I am in charge 
of K ward, and Miss Blake is my assistant.” 

“She’s not in K ward today,” said Tish. 

“No, she is relieving the hall nurse here 
for her ‘off duty.’ Miss Blake is not well, 
and this is lighter.’ 

“One moment,” said Tish. ‘‘What is 
the K Ward night nurse’s name?” 

“Miss Durand.” 

“What time did Mr. Johnson die?” 

“Shortly after midnight. It was marked 
twelve-ten on the record.” 

“And you were called at once?” 

“{—think not,’’ Miss Smith said slowly. 
“Tt was nearly one o’clock.”’ 

“Ts that customary?” Tish demanded. 

“Not usually,’’ said Miss Smith; ‘but 
it is not extraordinary, either. The night 
nurse may have been giving a fever bath or 
doing something else she could not leave.”’ 

“You are very indulgent to the curiosity 
of three old women,”’ Tish said with her 
pleasantest smile. ‘‘ Will you be amiable a 
little longer and tell us what happened in 
the mortuary?” 

“Well, really, nothing happened to me. 
Doctor Grimm had seen Johnson and 
pronounced him dead; he had been ealled 
from the operating room to do it, though 
Johnson was a medical case. The night 
orderlies, Briggs and Marshall, took the 
body to the mortuary and waited with it 
until Miss Blake and I arrived.” 

“Briggs and Marshall,” Tish put down. 

“The lights were on and Briggs was 
smoking. We had a few words over that, 
because the orderlies are not allowed to 
smoke on duty and tobacco makes my 
head ache.” 

Tish leaned forward in her chair and 
looked at Miss Smith. 

“Do you often have words with the 
orderlies, Miss Smith?” 

Miss Smith smiled cheerfully. 

“Quite often,” she said. “They’re such 
a stupid lot.” 

“You don’t think it possible that these 
men may have retaliated by playing a 
practical joke on you?”’ 

Miss Smith considered. 

“No,” she said, ‘I don’t. When I found 
the linen closet up there locked and went 
downstairs for sheets, they were both at 
work in the wards. Anyhow, they might 
be willing to play a ghastly trick on me, but 
I don’t think they would try to frighten 
Miss Blake. She’s very well liked.” 

“‘And after you went for the sheets?”’ 

“That’s all I know, Miss Carberry. The 
rest you heard Miss Blake tell.” 

“Are you sure,” Aggie broke in suddenly, 
leaning forward—‘“‘Are you sure, Miss 
Smith, he didn’t do it himself?” 

Miss Smith stared. 

““Why, he was dead, Miss Pilkington,” 
shesaid. ‘‘He’d been sick for months; and 
if he was as alive as I am this minute he 
couldn’t hang himself by the neck, the 
way he was hanging, with nothing to stand 
on near or any chair kicked away. The 
center of the room was clear when we 
found him and the nearest thing was the 
foot of the bed—a good eight feet away.” 

“He was a—Spiritualist, I think?” 

“‘Yes—yes, indeed,’ Miss Smith laughed. 
“Tt would have made you creepy to hear 
him, lying there carrying on whole conver- 
sations with nobody near—and raps on his 
bed until the nurses balked at changing the 
sheets!” 

Aggie shivered. 

“Gracious!” she said. “I hope they 
don’t send him back here for the dissecting 
room. I shan’t be easy until he is safely 
buried.” 
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FRIED OYSTERS 


One pint large oysters, 
half cup flour, half cup 
milk, half cup Snider's 
Tomato Catsup, half 
teaspoonful salt. Mix 
thoroughly the flour, 
milk, catsup and salt; 
dip oysters into mix- 
ture, then roll them in 
cracker crumbs; fry in 
sweet, fresh lard until 
a dark brown, Serve 
very hot. 


Mrs. Clara L. Street. 


Hemmeamrcast- let It be 
OMS EERS tried in the 
Snider Way and _ served 
with plenty of the luscious 


However distinguished the guests, however elaborate or 
however simple the repast, you cannot “‘conjure up’’ a 
more elegant, popular or delicious dish than fried oysters, 
done exactly according to this recipe, contributed by a hostess whose 
“*functions’’ are notable and enviable for their perfection of cuisine. 


All winter, enjoy the wholesome oyster at its best by serving, 
always, cooked or raw, with plenty of Snider’s Catsup. 

The one Catsup to always buy is Snider’s. For over aquarter of a cen- 
tury it has held the reputation of ‘‘best.’? The women of America are 
good judges of food quality, and they still give it first place by their 
increased patronage. 

Here are some of the reasons why Snider’s deserves its first place : 
Its superior flavor is largely due to the super-fine tomatoes used in its 
making. We furnish the vines to the farmers, who raise them for us, 
(Zez because we are particular to have only pedigreed tomatoes of that 
OS sweet, slightly spicy flavor which makes the perfect foundation 

for this ideal table relish. These selected tomatoes, grown and 
gathered according to our directions, are all ‘‘ done into catsup”’ 
the very day they are gathered—precisely in accord with our 
famous old recipe in which seven rare spices, the purest jae 
obtainable, are used. 2 i 
. . . e EARTIFICIALY 3 

Snider’s Catsup is a direct and wholesome stimulant to the 
appetite and to digestion. Its liberal use, in and on the daily food, 
especially upon all meats, hot or cold, upon fish, vegetables, 
spaghetti, and in soups and gravies, helps to produce and 
maintain robust health. 

Snider Process Pork & Beans are a feast at any feast. 

Snider’s Chili Sauce is always liked. Use it upon meats. 
Always superior because always made in the same unequalled way. 


Buy only Snider’s—at your dealer’s 


Its the Pro 
TheT. A. Snider # 


Preserve Co. 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


All Snider Products 
comply with all 
Pure Food Laws of 
the world 
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Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF; go. ‘‘We wouldn’t be likely to get all of 


him anyhow!” 

Well, as Tish said, she hadn’t learned 
much she hadn’t known before, except that 
Johnson had been left in the ward fifty 
minutes after he died, instead of ten. 
However, though the people in the hospital 
seemed disposed to let the affair alone after 
sending the body to the morgue, and to get 
back to its business — which, as Miss Smith 
said, is full of curious things anyhow— 
Tish, as I say, having taken hold, was not 
going to let go. 

Promptly at noon by the traveling clock, 
she lifted herself out of her wheel chair and 
reached for her cane. 

“You can stay here, Aggie,’’ she said; 
“and, if Lewis comes back, I’m seeing 
Lizzie to the elevator.”’ 

“She won’t believe it,’ Aggie objected. 

“Then think up something she will 
believe. Lizzie is coming with me.”’ 

I wasn’t surprised when Tish turned to 
the left in the corridor and hobbled to the 
foot of a flight of stairs. She stopped there 
and turned. 

“We're going up to see that room by 
daylight, Lizzie,” she said; “‘but I want 
you to read this first. You’re a practical 


Do You Know 


that the Flavor 
of 


Peters Chocolate 


Now You Know The Name 
Of A Good Handkerchief. 


SK for it by name; /oo& tor 

the name on the package. 
SEALPACKERGHIEF stands for Clean- 
liness, Quality, Value. The handkerchiefs 
come to you snowy white, spotlessly clean, 
finely hemstitched, soft laundered, ready 


to use. Not coarse and bulky, but light 
and delightful. For Men and Women. 


which you like so much, 
is considered one of the 
great triumphs of the con- 
fectioner’s art? 


2 


Neatly wrapped in tissue paper and sealed against 
contamination in sanitary packages, plainly marked 
with the prices, as shown here. 


No other chocolate maker 
has ever produced sucha 
wonderful flavoras is found 
in Prter’s. Every one 


Ladies’ Packages 
Pure Irish Linen 


Men’s Packages 


Coane Cambric Sheer ‘Containing | Woman; and if any of your family ever 3 ‘ 
ie te - “e | No.7 No. 8 for 10cts. | grew a head of hair after they died, at that likes chocolate likes 
Pioneer } b ? corey) 

No. 1 No. 2 3 for 25 cts. leas u d n ra about it. , 
Ces ee S| Nous Men A? for Sire ie She took, ye Sof the morning paper PETER’s. 
ChaJlenge, Pure Irish Linen 3 for 50 cts. No. 5 No. 6 3 for 50 cts. a pag £p p ) 
Gilt Edge, Pure Irish Linen 1 for 25cts. | No.9 No.10 1 for 25 cts. | folded small, from the sleeve-of her dressing 


gown and pointed to a paragraph. 

“Amos Johnson, once a well-known local 
medium, died last night at Dunkirk Hospital 
after a long illness. Johnson was sixty- 
seven years of age and had lived in retire- 


PETER’S comes in several 


In a store, you select from the hanging samples OT 
varieties. 


attached to the display cabinet, but you duy a 
sealed package. 


being piled in the center of the mattress and 
all covered with a sheet, and two chairs—a 
straight one and arocker. Except that the 
heavy chandelier was bent somewhat from 
perpendicular, there was nosign of what had 
happened there. 

Tish sat down in the rocker and looked 
thoughtfully about the room. 

“Under ordinary circumstances,’’ she 
said, “if you hang a broadcloth skirt on 
a chandelier to brush it you’ll have the 
whole business and half the ceiling about 
your head in a minute. And yet, look at 
that—hardly bent!”’ 

The room had evidently not been dis- 
turbed since Johnson had been found there. 
The straight chair had been drawn beneath 
the chandelier, and Tish pointed out the 
scratches made by the feet of whoever had 
cut down the body. Over the back of the 


It will pay you to insist upon pare and poverty since the ay es ine Peter’s 
wife some years ago, a crime for which he ; 
SEALPACKERCHIEF. was tried and exonerated. The woman’s Milk Chocolate 
Look for the name. Refuse substitutes. pode ae found inthe ‘pees of he J ers Ve Peter’s 
ome, hanging to a chandelier by a roller ; 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we | towel knotted about the neck.”’ Me ae 
will send, prepaid, on receipt of price. Tish was watching me. q 
: ‘Well, what do you make of that, Peter’s 
if Simply address Brann ae asked. : ; “12 ae A Almond Mii 
i ‘ ; “Coincidence,” said, with affecte 
gach) § F ALP A F K F HH C x | EF calmness. ‘‘Many a man’s hung his wife Chocolate | 
/ hs f to something when he got tired of her—and, Pp r | 
with this seal = 137th Street New York | when you come to think of it, a roller PPD 
towel is usually handy.” Thimbles 
ee Re : We didn’t look at each other. with Hazelnuts 
HEN you want a soft, warm sha Peter’s 
Perhaps the greatest fabne ee children’s bath- ELL, Tish and I examined the room, Bon-Bons 
© ope and I must say at first sight it was dis- 
piano composition, appointing. It was an ordinary hospital 
5 = i P room, with two windows and a bureau be- LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. | 
for tone in the world IVI PAK tween them, a washstand, a single brass Sole Agents New York — 
9 ? ae eas bed, set high and not made up, the pillows 
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DL € 
FLEECE 


This dainty flannelette comes in many 
beautiful designs and colorings— suitable 
for every age and complexion. 


For your own negligees, dressing sacques, bath- 
robes andsleeping garments, Merrimack 
Duckling Fleece has more charm than 
| materials costing four times as much, 
i Never more than 15c a yard— 
= 27 inches wide, 
Don't accept a substitute 
and look for the name 
B) “Merrimack Duckling 
Fleece”’ on the back of 
the selvage. 
.} Write for samples. 


MERRIMACK 
MFG. CO. 
12 Dutton Street, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Trade Mark 


according to Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


Can you name the one stand- 
ard composition that, owing 
to combination of exquisite 
melody, dainty arpeggios 
and massive chords, is per- 
haps the best ever written to 
display the tone of a piano? 
If not, write today for a most 
interesting little book telling 
of Lyon & Healy’s Prize 
Contest and Mrs. Bloomfield- 


Zeisler’s decision. Everyone 


thinking of buying a piano will 
find much food for thought in 
this book. The Lyon & Healy 


Piano is pure in tone and 


chair still hung the roller towel, twisted 
into a grisly rope. 
Tish picked it up and examined it. 
“Pretty extravagant of material, aren’t 
they?” she said. ‘‘No Ladies’ Aid that I 


seeks the severest of tests. 


LYON & HEALY, 21-29E. Adams St., Chicago 


Wile B1OQ Rss OnApproval Freight Paid 


PER SECTION 
limes 0175 
ar See} : 
Ry eeeet : Y F 1T:GROWS WITH YOUR? LIBRARY 


Sass F 
ANY SPaAcE SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
; Endorsed “‘THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
M* under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
duction sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we 
can offer them at such reasonable Prices. Our Sectional Bookcases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
Book sections have non-binding, disappearing glass doors, and are highly 
finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at corre- 
spondingly low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 25. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
New York Office: Flatiron Bldg. 


ever saw would put more than two yards of 
twelve-cent stuff in a roller towel. Look 
at the weight of that—and the length!”’ 

“There’s something on it,’ I said; and 
we looked together. What we found were 
only three letters, stamped in blue ink. 

» “S.P.T.,” said Tish. “‘What in creation 
: is So Berleees 

Oa She sat down with the towel in her hand, 
and we puzzled over it together. 

“They’re the initials of the sewing circle 
that sent itin,’’ I asserted. ‘That S. stands 
for Society.” 

“T’ve got it,” said Tish—‘“‘Society for 
the Prevention of Tetanus.” 

“That doesn’t help much,” I said. ‘‘We 
could find out by asking. I dare say the 
nurses know.’’ 

esi vine ee oF it Ne ee ae pins here illustrated with any three letters and Sunes, | 
sal etowel was the only clew we had, an one or two colors of enamel. ary 
she wasn’t going to give it to a hospital full one Heer en anon OO, oe coe, ROEEe ER, N 


a7 For College. School, Society or Lodge. j= 
-? Descriptive catalog with attractive prices //]¥ 
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TRY THIS DRESSING 


OTHER dresses her 
Thanksgiving turkey this 
way: ‘Three cups stale 

bread crumbs; one cup English wal- 
nuts, chopped fine; half cup chopped 
celery; one cup chopped apples; 
three eggs; one teaspoonful crushed 
marjoram leaves; and—one and a 
half cups Underwood Deviled Ham. 
Mix thoroughly, the ham and 
crumbs first and the eggs last. This 
quantity will stuff a large turkey. 

Or just add Underwood Deviled 
Ham to your own dressing recipe. 


And when you 


you'll wonder why you’ve been miss- 
ing such deliciousness all this while. 

And this is why it isso good: It’s 
real boiled ham, salted and sugared 
and hickory smoked in the curing, 
boiled en casserole to save all its savory 
taste. It’s ground fine almost as but- 
ter and mixed with the famous Under- 
wood Deviled Dressing of mustard and 
42 spices. 

Try the dressing told of above. 
Try Underwood Deviled Ham ome- 


lets, soufflés, scallops, salads, deviled 


eggs and sandwiches. We’lltell you 
how in ‘Taste the Taste And Some 
Cookery News,’’ our recipe book. 
Send us your grocer’s name, telling 
whether he keeps Underwood Deviled 
Ham or not, and we’ll send you copy 
free. Or send us 15c. and grocer’s 
name for a can to try. 

Don’t forget this delicious dressing. 
Order some Underwood Deviled Ham 
from your grocer today. Wm. Un- 


-derwood Co., 52 Fulton St., Boston. 


UNDERWOO 
|DEVILED HAM 
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Little Red Devil 


THE SATURDAY 


of people who didn’t seem to care whether 
their corpses walked around at night or not. 

She rolled up the towel under her arm— 
and in the doorway she turned to take a 
final survey of the room. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘we haven’t examined 
the dust with a microscope, but I think it’s 
been worth while. It would be curious, 
ces if his murdered wife’s initials were 

“They couldn’t be,” I said. 
name was Johnson, wasn’t it?” 

But Tish wasn’t looking at me. She was 
staring intently at the wall over the head 
of the bed, and I followed her eyes. 

The wall was gray—a dull gray below 
and a frieze of paler gray above. The 
dividing line between the two colors was 
not a picture-molding—the room had no 
pictures—but a narrow iron pipe, perhaps 
an inch in thickness and painted the color 
of the frieze. Why a pipe, I never asked; 
but I fancy its roundness, its lack of angles 
and lines, had been thought, like the gray 
walls, to be restful to the eyes. 

_Directly over the head of the bed the 
pipe-molding was loosened from the wall, 
as if by a powerful wrench, and sagged at 
least four inches. 

“Look at that!” said Tish, pointing her 
cane. “‘Lizzie, I want you to help me up 
on the bureau.” 

“Tl do nothing of the sort, Tish!” I 
snapped. ‘‘You ought to be ashamed— 
with that leg.’ 

She had pulled out the lowest drawer and 
was standing on it by that time, and there 
wasn’t anything for it but to help her up- 
She caught hold of the pipe-molding 
between the windows and jerked at it. 

“T thought so,” she said. ‘It doesn’t 
give a hair’s breadth! Lizzie, no picture 
ever pulled that molding down like that.” 

Well, it was curious, when you think 
about it. It’s easy enough to read Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s stories, knowing that, no 
matter how puzzling the different clews 
seem to be, Mr. Doyle knows exactly what 
made them and at the right time he’ll let 
you into his secret; and you’ll wonder why 
you never thought of the right explanation 
at the time. It is different to have to work 
them: out yourself however; and to save 
my life I couldn’t see anything to that bent 
pipe but a bent pipe. 

Tish’s next move was to crawl upon the 
bed, and that time I helped her willingly. 
She stood quite a while gazing at the pipe, 
with her nostrils twitching, steadying her- 
self with one hand against the wall to put 
on her glasses with the other. 

“WHumph!” she said. “I can’t quite 
make it out, Lizzie. There are prints 
against the wall just underneath; but it 
doesn’t seem to be a hand.” 

I got up beside her and we both looked. 
It was a hand—and it wasn’t. It seemed 
like a long hand, with short fingers. Tish 
leaned down and rubbed her hand on the 
headboard of the bed, which was dusty, as 
she expected, and then. pressed its imprint 
against the wall beside the other. They 
were alike—and they were different; and 
suddenly it came to me—and it made me 
dizzy. 

“IT know what it is now, Tish,” I said as 
calmly as I could. ‘‘That’s the mark of a 
foot!” 

“A foot!” Tish repeated gravely, and we 
climbed off the bed in a hurry and went 
out into the hall. 

Tish had left her cane in her excitement 
and she refused to go back for it alone. 
I went with her finally; and we stood at 
the bottom of the bed and looked at the 
foot, with its toes pointed up toward the 
ceiling and Tish’s hand beside it. 

“You know, Lizzie,” she said, clutching 
my arm, “‘if there were a fourth dimension 
we could walk up walls easily.” F 

And we went down to her room again. 

It was careless of us to forget Tish’s 
handprint on the wall, for, when things got 
worse and they discovered the two marks, 


“Wer last 


somebody suggested that no two hands, 


make exactly the same print; and they had 
an expert make animpression of it. As Tish 
said, she expected to be discovered every time 
she had her pulse counted—and the strain 
was awful! They might have accused her, 
you know, of carrying off old Johnson and 
stringing him up—for they reached a state 
when they suspected everybody. 
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Neaes Aggie has hay-fever, and the 
slightest excitement starts her off. So, 
when we heard her sneezing as we went 
down the stairs, we were not surprised to 
find Tommy Andrews in front of her, with 
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Toast Your Toes 


Heat rises—everyone knows that. That is the 
reason floors are often cold in otherwise comfortable 
rooms. ,One of the greatest shortcomings of the 
gas heater in the past has been that the radiation of 
heat was directed upward instead of downward. 


This defect has been overcome in the 
Gas Heating 


REZNOR Stove 


The Original Copper Reflector 


This stove not only radiates heat out into the room 
and to the floor, but also reflects a brilliant glow 
of yellow light. The burners are the same as the 
burner in your lighting fixtures, and are susceptible 
to the same wide range of adjustment, and for this 
reason the Reznor is very economical. 


Except early mornings, or on very cold days, it is 
seldom necessary to turn the burners on to their 
fullest extent. A great saving in heat is also ef- « 
fected by the reflector, which sends every bit 
of heat where it is needed most. 
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Ask your dealer to demonstrate the Reznor vi 
for you. If you do not know where it 
may be found, write us, and we will 


furnish name of nearest dealer. 7 


” REZNOR 
MFG. CO. 


Mercer, Pa. } 
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v Please send me 
Prices range from $3.00 up ft copy of ‘*Con- 


s sumer’s Booklet,”’ 
THE — pe eae 
REZNOR MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


a Stoves. Address 
Mercer, Pennsylvania 
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POSTER COUPON ] 
The Brown Shoe Co., Department D, St. Louis, Mo. 


I enclose 10c. for which please mail Maxine Elliott 
White House Queen Poster Calendar 1912. 


NAME —__ 


TOWN 


[37 ASE eae 


Each and every pair 
of Fownes gloves is 
made to uphold the 
Fownes reputation 
for perfect Fit, 
exclusive Style 
and unusua 


Durability. 


no more 


TSHO| 


y SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. Wood or ., 
tin rollers. ‘‘ Improved’’ requires no 
tacks. Inventor's signature on genuine: 


WNE 
GLOVES 


Fownes gloves are sold 
everywhere and cost 


Try a pair of the $2.00 street gloves 
grades $1.50 and $2.50,—each the 


best for the price. 


THE SATURDAY 


Our Maxine Elliott 


“WHITE HOUSE” 
QUEEN 


Poster Calendar 
For 1912 


From a Painting of Maxine Elliott, 
by One of America’s Best Artists. 


TRULY REMARKABLE re- 
production that retains all the 
color value of the original paint- 


ing. Lithographed from stone in 


sixteen printings on canvas finished 
stock. A work of art that you will be 
proud to hang in your room or den. 


Is 12x30 Inches, a size that fits 
into popular decorative plans. 
Sent on receipt of 10c., stamps or 
coin, to pay for packing and postage. 
By cutting away the narrow strip at 
the bottom and framing you have a 
beautiful picture free of advertising, 
yet we hope it will remind you of the 
beauty and elegance of 


WHITE HOUSE 
SHOES £e: wore 


Ask your dealer or write us for 
Style Book. 


For Men 


{S ine eons yee ( 
Teisponim, snos Gay, 
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ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. ( 


MARK 
Mans quai 


Remember 
two things 


Each and every pair 
of Fownes gloves is 
sold under the name 
Fownes, which is 
stamped inside 
and on the button. 
That is your 
protection. 


than others, 


Other 


White Lead? 


Hammar Bros. 


IT’S EASY TO REMEMBER! HAMMAR BROTHERS 
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an order book on his knee, and Aggie trying 
to hold a glass thermometer in her mouth. 

“‘T can’t,’ she was protesting from round 
the thermometer. ‘“Justh try sneething 
yourthelf with a—a—choo!”’ 

Her teeth came down on it just then 
with a snap and her face grew agonized. 

“There!” she said. ‘“‘What did I tell 
you?” And she pulled the thermometer 
out minus an end. 

““Where’s the rest?”? Tommy demanded. 

“T—I swallowed it!” 

Tommy jumped up and looked frightened. 

“Heavens, it’s glass!”’ he said. ‘‘ What 
in thunder—why, there it isin your lap!” 

“T swallowed the inside,’’? Aggie said 


stiffly. ‘I should think that’s bad enough! 
It’s poison, isn’t it?” 

Tommy laughed. 

“Tt won’t hurt you,” hesaid. “It’s only 
quicksilver.” 


Aggie was only partly reassured. 

“T dare say I’ll be coated inside like the 
back of a mirror,’’ she snapped. ‘‘ Between 
being frightened to death until I’m in a 
fever, and then swallowing the contents of 
a thermometer and having it expand with 
the heat of my body—and maybe blow 
up!—lI feel as if I were on the border of the 
spirit land myself.” 

In spite of Tommy’s reassurances, she 
refused to be comforted and sat the rest 
of the morning waiting for something to 
happen. She ate no luncheon and abso- 
lutely refused to go home. Aggie is like 
most soft-mannered people—trying to 
make her do something she doesn’t want 


-to do is like pounding a pillow. It seems to 


give way and the next minute it’s back 
where it was at first; and you can pound 
till your hands ache. So, when she said she 
was going to stay at the hospital until she 
felt sure the mercury wasn’t going to blow 
up or poison her, we had to yield. 

We got the room next to Tish’s and put 
her to bed; and she lay there alternately 
sneezing and sleeping the rest of the day. 

I went out during the afternoon and 
brought a nightgown for her and one for 
myself, and some methylated cotton wool 
for her nose. Thewalk didmegood; and by 
the time I got back I was ready to sneer at 
footprints that go up a wall and at Johnson 
hanging to a chandelier. 

As I left the elevator at Tish’s floor I met 
Miss Linda Smith and stopped her. 

“Ts there anything new?” I asked her. 

“Nothing, except that Miss Blake has 
had to go back to bed,” she said. “She’sa 
nervous little thing, anyhow, and she has 
not been here very long. When she has 
had almost three years, as I have, she’ll 
learn to let each day take care of itself — 
not to worry about yesterday or expect 
anything of tomorrow.” 

“And how about today?” I asked, 
smiling at her pessimistic speech and her 
cheerful face. 

“And to work like the deuce today !’’ she 
said, and went smiling down the hall. 

I had brought in some pink roses; and 
when I’d put Aggie’s nightgown on her and 
the wool in her nose I had Miss Lewis take 
me to Miss Blake’s room. 

It was close at hand. If you know Dun- 
kirk Hospital you know that the nurses’ 
dormitory.is directly beside the main build- 
ing, connected with it by doors on every 
floor. One of these doors was at the end 
of Tish’s corridor and Miss Blake’s room 
was the first on the other side. 

Miss Lewis knocked and tried the door, 
but it was bolted. ’ 

‘“Who’s there?”’ asked a startled voice, 
quite close, as if its owner had been stand- 
ing just inside. 

“Miss Lewis, dear.’’ 

“Just a moment.” 

She opened the door almost immediately 
and admitted us. She had on only her 
nightgown and slippers, and her hair was 
down in a thick braid. I have reached the 
time of life when I brush most of my hair 
by holding one end of it in my teeth; so 
I always notice hair. 

““You’reup!”’ said Miss Lewis accusingly. 

“Only to be sure the door was fastened,”’ 
she protested, and got into her single bed 
again obediently. 

“Now don’t be silly!”’ Miss Lewis said. 
“Why should you lock that door in the 
middle of the afternoon? I thought you 
were the girl who rescued the kitten from 
the ridgepole of the roof!’ 

“That was different,” said Miss Blake, 
and shut her eyes. 

“T don’t want to disturb you,” I said. 
“‘Only—my friend and I felt sorry that she 
caused you such a shock last night. And I 
want you to have these flowers.” 
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Look to 
Your Heels 


‘Run down at the heel’ | 
is another way of saying that | 
a man or woman is careless 
and incompetent. : 

Use heels that do not run 
down — Rubber Heels last 
longer and keep their shape 
better than any leather heel 
that can be made. 

Put them on your new 
shoes and on shoes that you~ 
are having half-soled and 
heeled —they cost no more 
than leather heels attached. 
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O’Sullivanizel 
Your Walk — 


This means to acquire the | 
buoyant bearing and con- | 
fident stride that make for | 
success and achievement. — 
O’Sullivan’s Heels are made - 
of new live rubber and per- 
fectly fulfil their purpose. 


q 
50c Attached __ 
At Your Shoemaker’s | 


The man who ‘‘ Looks to his 
Heels’’ by O’ Sullivanizing his 
walk never looks “‘run down.”’ 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY | 
131 Hudson Street New York | 


LOOK 
FOR 
he name 
-ING on 
ide-plate 
r barrel — 
’s the test 
f quality. 


Target - practice with a 
ING means many happy 
oyhood days of fine out- 
oor sport, and a training 
f eye, hand and brain 
tat will bring lasting stur- 
iness of character. 

The KING 1000-Shot, Lever-Action 


=peater, shown above, is only one of 
‘ine of strong and handsome air-rifles, 
cluding models for every age in the 


ily, from $2.50 down to 25c. 


Sold by sporting-goods, hardware and toy stores. 
Write for free booklet, ‘The Story of the Air- 
we.” All models described and illustrated. KING 
-Rifles shoot BB or Air-Rifle shot by compressed 
._ Air-Rifle shot is preferable because it is more 
jae os in size. If the KING is not found in your 

n, send money mentioning your dealer’s name, 
we'll ship direct, express prepaid. 


é Markham Air-Rifle Company 
Inventors and Oldest Manufacturers of Air - Rifles 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S..A. 
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She seemed much pleased and Miss 
Lewis put them on the table by the bed, 
beside another bouquet that was already 
there—a huge bunch of violets and lilies- 
of-the-valley. Violets and_lilies-of-the- 
valley are Tommy’s favorite combination! 

“Doctor Andrews been here this after- 
noon?” Miss Lewis asked, looking up from 
arranging the roses. 

.““Once—twice,”’ said the little nurse 
with heightened color. 

“T see,” said Miss Lewis. “And the 
husband of thirty-six telephoning all over 
the city for him.” 

“The husband of thirty-six!” I repeated, 
astounded. They both laughed and Miss 
Blake looked for a moment almost gay. 

“He is not a Mormon,” she said. ‘It’s 
a case of ‘container for thething contained.’ 
Thirty-six is a room.” 

I think the laugh did the little nurse 
good; but when we left, a few minutes 
later, Miss Lewis halted me a few steps 
from the door. We heard Miss Blake cross 
the room quickly and the bolt of the door 
slip into place. 

“Queer, isn’t it?” asked Miss Lewis. 
And I thought it was. 

.Tommy Andrews came back late that 
night to see Aggie, but she had stopped 
sneezing and dropped into a doze. He 
beckoned me out into the hall. 

“How is she?” he asked. “Having been 
quicksilvered inside, I dare say she’s been 
reflecting! Never mind, Miss Lizzie—I 
couldn’t help that.’ 

“Tish wants to see you, Tommy,” I 
said. ‘“She—we found something this 
afternoon and I don’t mind saying we are 
puzzled.” 

“More mystery!” he asked, raising his 
eyebrows. ‘‘Don’t tell me somebody else 
has shed his fleshy garment and hung it 


“Please don’t!”’ I said, looking over my 
shoulder nervously. The hall was almost 
dark. 

“Look here,’ Tommy suggested in a 
whisper; ‘I’ll make a bargain with you. 
I'll go in and listen to Aunt Tish without 
levity—I give you my word; no frivolity — 
if you'll come over and play propriety while 
I see Miss Blake.”’ Seeing me eye him, he 
went on guiltily: ‘‘She’s—sick, you know, 
and I’ve been there two or three times 
today already. If it gets out among the 
nurses—Please, dear, good Aunt Lizzie!’’ 

Now I’m not his aunt. For that matter 
I’m a good ten years younger than Tish— 
but he’s a handsome young rascal, and 
when a woman gets too old to be influenced 
by good looks it’s because she’s gone blind 
with age; so I agreed, on one condition. 

“Yes, if you'll see Tish first,”’ I said, and 
he agreed. 

That was how we happened to be in 
Tish’s room when Aggie screamed. Tish 
had just got to the footprint-on-the-wall 
part of her story, and even Tommy was 
looking queer, when Aggie sneezed. Then 
almost immediately she shrieked—and the 
three of us were on our feet and starting for 
the door beforeshestopped. As wereached 
the hall a nurse was running toward us and 
the stillness in Aggie’s room was horrible! 

It was dark—which was strange, for I’d 
left the night light on at Aggie’s request. 
Tommy pushed into the room first. 

“Where’s the light switch?” he de- 
manded. ‘Are you there, Miss Aggie?” 

There was no answer; but in the dark- 
ness every one heard a peculiar rustling 
sound, such as might be made by rubbing a 
hand over a piece of stiff silk. It was the 
nurse who found theswitch almost instantly, 
and I think we expected nothing less than 
Aggie hanging by her neck to the chande- 
lier; but she was lying quietly in bed—in a 
dead faint. 

When she came to she muttered some- 
thing about a dead foot and fainted again. 
By eleven o’clock she seemed pretty much 
herself once more, and even smiled sheep- 
ishly when Tommy suggested that it had 
been the fault of the thermometer. She 
thought herself that she had dreamed it, 
and Tish and I let her think so; but both 
of us had seen the same thing. 

Just over the head of Aggie’s bed the 
pipe-moulding was wrenched loose and 
pulled down out of line! 


vi 


ISH sent Miss Lewis in to sit with 
Aggie and the three of us, including 
Tommy, met in Tish’s room. She had 
brought her alcohol teakettle with her, and 
she insisted on making a cup of tea all 
round before we talked things over. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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HERE is something exceedingly appetizing even 
in the way you make Steero Bouillon. Just the 
little Steero Cube of condensed goodness dropped 
into the cup from its dainty wrappings; then the boiling 
water which dissolves it at once. The savory odor of 
Steero Bouillon arouses the most latent appetite. 
99 
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(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by AMERICAN KITCHEN PRODUCTS CO., New York 


Each Steero Cube makes a cup of delicious bouillon because in 
each are blended perfectly the flavors of beef, vegetables, spices and 
seasoning. You will find Steero Bouillon a helpful adjunct in preparing 
a hasty luncheon or in serving dinner. 

Drop a Steero Cube or two into the gravy or sauce just before serving 
and see how much it adds to the flavor. 

You can prove all this without cost if you 


Send for FREE SAMPLES 


and Test Them Yourself 


If your grocer or druggist doesn’t keep Steero 
Cubes, send 35c for a box of 12, postpaid; enough 
for 12 Cups. ‘Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes are more 
economical for regular home use. 
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Distributed and Guaranteed by 


Schieffelin & Co. 
177 William Street, New York 


Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1. 
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Penis 
Columbia 
Graphophone — 
“Premier” $50 E 


7 Columbia 


Gtafonola = 
“De Luxe” $200 : wees 


A new 184-page catalog of Double-Disi 
instrumental and voc 


'‘NORDICA, *FREMSTAD, *MARY GARD 
Columbia % ‘CONSTANTINO, °LIPKOWSKA, “B 


Soy 
Grafonola | ~*Se “EMMY DESTINN, 
“Mignon” $125 ~~ 


SSAA In the instrumental section, such names as: Josef Hoi 
‘. Xaver Scharwenka, pianist; and Kubelik, violinist. : 

In the concert section,-such names as: David Bispham, K 

Mary Desmond, Margaret Keyes, Reed Miller, Bettina Freeman 

And in the popular section, such names as: Frank Coc 

Hitchcock, Bert Williams, Ada Jones, Frederick V. Bowers, L 

George Lashwood, Grace La Rue, Arthur Collins, Byri 

Walter Van Brunt, Henry Burr, J. F. Harrison, Harry Anthon 

and Cal Stewart. rs 


These are not only great names—the records are great records: SUp\ 
in tone quality, in repertory and in durability —and so guaranteed to you 


Among the Columbia Graphophones and Grafonolas between _ limit, withou! 
$17.50 and $200, the various instruments illustrated on this page modern Colu 
are representative. You cannot afford to purchase a sound-repro- 
ducing instrument, of any sort, at any price, until you have seen and 
heard one of the Columbia models. Intelligent comparison is the basis 
of intelligent buying. Weare asking.you to do the one very thing that you 
must do if your buying is to justify your own judgment: Make comparisons! u 
In the Columbia “Lyric” Hornless Graphophone, for instance, ‘‘the one a musical inst 
i incomparable musical instrument” has been brought down to its economical We have} 


CoiumbiaGrefonola fy Rover! 


« | 
‘negertaunior"ss0 fF =|) COlumbia Phonograp 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry? Pioneers and Leaders 
Exclusi 
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Columbia Gtaphophone 


¢ Pp 
“Improved Champion"$25 


Presents 


any 


PS iis : 
| Photos © Mishkin & Dupont. 
"atest artists in the world of music, both 
€ion, such names as: 


INS *ZENATELLO, ‘°BONCI, ’CAVALIERI, 
D, ’McCORMACK, “BONINSEGNA, 
LMI, “MARDONES. 


losle everything but price —and prices range from 65 cents up to $7.50. 
téyrds by great artists are concerned, no one manufacturer has them all. It 
oH to claim the contrary. Our list of names isa great list—and there is no 
Mname in that list. In quality of recording, we do claim a demonstrable 
qulity of surface we do claim a superiority that is iustantly evident; in 
wear we do claim a very marked superiority and we guarantee it. 


A orniess Graphophone 
“Ideal? $35 3 


lou spend ten cents for a disc record that will play on your machine (if 
ai give you at least sixty cents’ worth of music? Ask us for the name 
er, if you happen not to know where he is located, and we will see 
Pp2d with the whole Columbia story by the happiest method of telling 
sed. We have prepared a ‘‘sample’’ Columbia Double-Disc Record— 
Section by the Columbia Male Quartette, that is not included in the 
id at you ought to hear; on the other side a certain story that we would 
fye could tell it, which it can’t. 


lisaguishes the  Hornless Graphophones and Grafonolas. Don’t make the mistake 
€tors, In the of buying a musical instrument before you have received that cata- 
| offering you log from your dealer, or from us by mail direct. If you do not yet 
Y most beyond own a record playing instrument, now is the one best time to do it. 
a nd only in- If you do own one, exchange it! Any Columbia dealer will quote you : 
Wdaily utility. a liberal allowance. 2 
Clse as that of It’s not a day too early to get that one most important Christmas gift 
¥ provided for. Get it settled. Select a Columbia outfit, records and all, to be 
a held for Christmas delivery, and guard against the delays of the holiday rush. 


Box 219, Tribune Building, New York 


5) Headquarters for Canada: McKinnon Bldg., Toronto. London, Earlsfield, S. W. 
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Me atents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World. 
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Shoes for men are something different be- 
cause they are designed by style creators 
whose understanding of the requirements of 
the human foot is unsurpassed. Skilled work- 
men, operating under the most competent 
and critical supervision, shape and fashion 
over these lasts, with infinite attentionto 4 
detail, the very finest leathers obtain- 
able. The results are shoes of sur- 
passing excellence in all the 
features essential to superiorand 
satisfying footwear. 


‘ Konqueror 
Special 
Shoes for Men are 
db KONQUERORS in 
- - 7 every particular, and 
in addition have a new 
feature known as The 
Rollins Heel Arch—a 
metal device invisibleinthe 
finished shoe, which pre- 
vents the heel nails from 
working up through the inner- 
sole and into the foot, and 
thereby does away with the ne- 
cessity of the heel pads. This de- 
vice insures a permanently smooth 
innersole of leather from heel to 
toe, thus saving wear and tear of 
socks and obviating frequent darn- 
ing, and also serves to keep the 
counter in perfect shape. 


ae pee If Konqueror shoes are not obtainable 
for free ro ee of your local dealer we will supply them 
illustrated catalog o < . é 6 

“JUST AHEAD ee direct at regular retail prices, $3.50, $4, 


FOOTWEAR,” showing 32 styles. $4.50, transportation paid. 


THE PRESTON B. KEITH SHOE CO. 


Forty years makers of Fine Footwear 


BROCKTON (Campello Sta.), MASS. 


YOU’LL LIKE 


the look, the wear, 
the feel—of a 


g “Superba Cravat” 


The reason is because Superbas are 
; made right, 

= There's style, and snap and good 
= taste in every cravat bearing this mark; 


It is in Alabama and Georgia, and consists 
of low-priced land that earns more net money 
than land which costs three or four times as 
miuch where unimproved land is scarce. 
Other advantages of the country served by 
the Central of Georgia’s two thousand miles 
of modern railway are, an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the general farmer in the nearby 
markets and large local demand, at good 


prices, forall his products; long growing sea- 
sons with abundant rainfall, making more 
than one crop each year; and a healthful, 
mild climate, suited to fruits and truck crops. 

We want more farmers along our lines, and to prove 


these advantages, will mail a free book profusely illus- 
trated with duotone engravings, supported by signed 
statements from the men who grew the crops and raised 
the live-stock; and tell how we can help find just the 
farm you want. Write TODAY. 


J. F. JACKSON, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry. 
279 West Broad Street 


Savannah, Georgia 


For new hard wood or hard pine floors 
or for old floors in good condition use 
Marnot, a tough, elastic floor varnish 
which does not scratch or mar easily 
under foot wear. It dries thoroughly in 
twenty-four hours. There is no better 
floorvarnish on the market than Marnot. 


Good dealers everywhere can show 
@ you a wide variety of patterns in 
= Superbas as well as50 plain lustrous 
#), colors—of special cravat silk,which | ee 5. 
wrinkles less and shows fewer 5 
pinholes than any other—at 50c 
and $1.00. 
Ask to see the Superba Com- 
bination Sets for gifts, consist- 
ing of hose, four-in-hand and : 
handkerchief, dyed to match 5 
Y_ perfectly, at $1.00 and $1.50. [i 
Tf not at your dealer's, write to 


H. C. COHN & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio’ 
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(Continued from Page 35) 

“Besides,” she remarked, measuring out 
the tea, ‘‘it’s about a quarter of twelve now 
and we may need a little tea-courage by 
midnight.”’ 

“Tf that’s the way you feel,” Tommy said 
from the bed, holding his empty cup ready 
for the tea, ‘‘I can get something from the 
medicine cupboard outside that has tea 
knocked out in the first round.”’ 

“Not whisky, Tommy!” Tish said, with 
the teapot in the air. 

“Certainly not! Spiritus frumenti,’’ 
Tommy said with dignity, and Tish was 
reassured; but I knew what he meant, my 
great-uncle having conducted a country 
pharmacy and done a large business in that 
very remedy among the farmers. 

When we'd had our tea and some salted 
wafers Tish drew up a chair and faced 
Tommy and myself. 

“Now,” she said, ‘“‘what did Aggie see?”’ 

““Personally,’”? Tommy remarked, balanc- 
ing his teaspoon across the bridge of his 
nose and holding his head far back to do 
it—‘“‘ Personally I’m glad she only saw—or 
felt—a foot. It proves her really remark- 
able quality of mind. The ordinary woman, 
in a stew like that, would have seen an 
entire corpse—not to mention smelling 
sulphur.” 

Tish took the spoon off his nose and gave 
him a smart slap on the ear. 

“Thomas,” she said, ‘‘you will either be 
serious or go home. Do you remember 
what we told you about the room upstairs— 
a footmark on the wall not three feet from 
the ceiling?” 

Tommy nodded, with both hands 
covering his ears. 

“Do you realize,” Tish went on, “that 
room is directly over the one Aggie is 
oécupying?”’ 

“Hadn’t thought of it,’’ said Tommy. 
cols ities 

“Yes. Tommy Andrews, Aggie may or 
may not have dreamed of that ice-cold foot; 
but-one thing she did not dream—Lizzie 
and I both sawit. The pipe-molding over 
Aggie’s bed is pulled loose from the wall 
and bent down!” 

Tommy stared at us both. Then he 
whistled. 

“No!” he said, and fell into a deep study 
with his hands in his heavy thatch of hair. 
After a minute he got off the bed and 
sauntered toward the door. 

“‘T’ll just wander in and have a look at 
it,’ he said, and disappeared. 

It was Tish’s suggestion that we put the 
light out and sit in the dark. Probably 
Tommy’s nearness gave us courage. As 
Tish said, in five minutes it would be 
midnight—and almost anything might 
happen under the circumstances. 

“‘And, as honest investigators,’’ she said, 
“we owe it to the world and to science to 
put ourselves en rapport. These things 
never happen in the light.” 

We could hear Tommy speaking in a low 
tone to Miss Lewis, but soon that stopped, 
though he did not come back. Even with 
the door open—a dimly outlined rectangle — 
I wasn’t any too comfortable. Tish sat 


without moving. Onceshe leaned over and |. 


touched my elbow. 

“T’ve got a tingle in both legs to the 
knee,” she whispered. ‘‘Do you feel 
anything?” 

“Nothing but the slat across the back of 
this chair,’’ I replied, and we sat silent 
again. I must have dozed almost imme- 
diately, for, when I roused, the traveling 
clock was striking midnight and Tish was 
shaking my arm. 

“What’s that light?’’ she quavered. 

I looked toward the hall—and, sure 
enough, the outline of the door was a pale 
and quivering yellow! 

“The doorframe is moving!” gasped 
Tish. 

“Fiddle!” I snapped, wide awake. 
“Somebody’s out there with a moving 
light. Where’s Tommy?” 

“He hasn’t come back. Lizzie, go and 
look out—I can’t find my cane.” 

“Go yourself!’ I said sourly. 

Well, we went together finally, tiptoeing 
to the door and peering out. The light 
was gone—only a faint gleam remained and 
that came down the staircase. 

“Damnation!” said Tommy’s voice, just 
at our elbow. And with that he darted 
Poe the hall and up the stairs, after the 
ight. 

Now Tish is essentially a woman of 
action. She’s only timid when she can’t 
do anything. And now she hobbled across 
se re foot of the stairs, with me at her 
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Light in Your Home, 
or are Thinking of 


> Having it — 7 
Send today for this free booklet, 
“Pull Socket,” to Bryant Electric 4 
1425 State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. — | 

It tells you how to modernize and 
beautify your electric light fixtures with) 

| little cost. 


You can do away with the short- 
lj ings of the wobbly out-of-date key 
you have been using by installing 


Bryant 
New Wrinkle Pull Sock 


| This is the same socket that n 


comes on all good fixtures. 


newest improvement in sockets —the 


ATENTS 2233 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Ri 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent 


advertised free. yyoroR J. EVANS & CO., Washi 


f ff T-R-I-A-D “ ; 
a CHOCOLATES | 


£ “To Suit Every Taste” 


q A 


Je } Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 


Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 


Chocolates Extraordinary 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 


Innovation Sweets 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will send any of 
the above 80c or $1.00 pack- 


ages, express prepaid, upon 


receipt of stamps or money 
order, 


The better dealers every- 
where sell Johnston's. 


Sample Box 


For five 2-cent stamps to pay 
postage and packing, we will send 
| to your address a generous free 
sample box of any of the Johnston 
favorites, 
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in paying too little—or 
too much. The price of the 
Packard piano style FF is 
$500. The better dealers 
(everywhere sell them—also 
Packard player pianos—on 
terms. Get catalogue BB 
from The Packard Company, 
FortWayne, Indiana—to-day. 
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Wickes 
Humidors 


for the perfect preserva- 
tion of cigars in the home 
or office. Made in Oak, 
Mahogany—highest cab- 
inet finish—Opalite Glass 
Lining, Patent Spanish 
: Moistener. Send for Catalog. 
4 Nearly everybody gives a man 
ve him a beautiful Wickes Hiahilos to eed them in. 
“|; freight prepaid east of Denver. 
; SWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
= : = Ena 29-35W.32d8t.,New YorkCity 


E. Sixth Ave., Cincinnati 
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“That was no earthly light, Lizzie!” she 
said ina subdued tone. “Do you remem- 
ber what Aggie said about the light when 
Mr. Wiggins died?” 

I’d been thinking about it myself that 
very moment. 

a I'd feel better with some sort of weapon, 
Tish,” I protested as we started up; but 
Tish only looked at me in the darkness and 
shook her head. I knew perfectly well 
what she meant—that no earthly weapon 
would be of any avail. Considering what 
we thought, I think the fact that we got up 
the staircase at all is very creditable. 

The light was there, coming from one of 
the empty rooms and streaming out into 
the dark hall. There was somebody mov- 
ing in the room. We heard a window 
closing and then the footsteps coming 
toward the door. The next moment the 
light itself came into the hall. It was a 
candle—and Miss Blake was carrying it! 

I made out Tommy’s figure flattened in a 
doorway; and then the light disappeared 
again as Miss Blake went into the next 
room—the one where Johnson had been 
found. She was there along time, and once 
we heard her exclaim something—and the 
light from the doorway wavered as if the 
candle had almost gone out. 

She went into each private room, then 
into the ward, and finally there remained 
only the mortuary. Tish clutched my arm. 
Would this bit of a girl—in her long white 
wrapper, her childish braid, her small bare 
feet thrust into slippers—dare that grisly 
place? 


She did not keep us in doubt long. She | 


went directly to the foot of the mortuary 
steps and stood, her candle held high, look- 
ing up. Then she began to mount them 
slowly, as if every atom of her will were 
required to urge her frightened muscles. 
Tommy stirred uneasily in his doorway. 

The large double doors to the mortuary 
stood partly open. She pushed them back 
quietly and hesitated, candle still high. 
Then she went in, and by the paling light 
we knew she had gone to the far end of the 
room. Tommy came out from the doorway 
and tiptoed down the hall. We could see 
his outline against the gleam. 

The stillness was terrible. We could 
hear her moving round that awful place— 
could hear, even at that distance, the soft 
swish of her negligee on the floor. Andthen, 
without any warning, she spoke. It was 
uncanny beyond description, though we 
heard nothing she said. 

“My God!” said Tish, forgetting herself. 

There was a sound immediately after. 
Tish said it was a thud, as if a chair had 
been upset; but I insisted that it sounded 
more like a window thrown up with terrific 
force. Thelight went out immediately and 
we heard footsteps running away from us. 

“Tommy!” Tish called; but nobody 
answered. We were left there alone in the 
darkness, shivering with fright. 

I am very shaky about what happened 
next. I remember Tish fumbling for her 
cane and saying she was going to follow 
Tommy, and my holding her back and 
telling her not to be a fool—that the boy 
was safe enough. And I remember seeing a 
light behind us and the old night watchman 
coming up the staircase behind his electric 
flash, and trying to tell him something was 
wrong in the mortuary. 

And then, as my voice gave way, we 
heard a shout overhead and immediately 
the crash of broken glass and a thud in 
the hall just ahead of us. The watchman 
pushed us aside and ran. 

Tommy was lying unconscious on the 
floor with the pieces of a broken skylight 
all round him! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Al Fever Register 


yin ees plant was installed in a 
small church in Tennessee where stoves 
had been used. On the first Sunday night 
after the new furnace was in operation a 
widow came to services accompanied by 
her son, a tall and gangling youth who 
suffered from the breakbone ague of the 
district. ’ 

It so befell that they took a pew directly 
over one of the registers in the floor. Down 
in the basement the janitor began to fire up. 

The boy stood it for a while. Then he 
nudged his parent. 

“Ma,” he whispered, “I got to go home. 
I’m gittin’ sick agin.” i ‘ 

“How do you know you air?” asked his 
mother. : ings 

“T kin feel the fever coming up my laigs. 


EVENING POST 


How I Applied the Science of 
Efficiency to the Making of 


Rigoletto Cigars 


HAVE been making the Rigoletto Brand of Havana Cigars 

for more than 8 years. I made them for 3 years in Havana. 

Then I moved to Tampa, so you would not have to pay the 
tariff duty on Rigoletto Cigars. This tariff amounts on the 
average imported cigar to 7.9 cents. That is why a cigar that 
costs 10 cents in Havana must be sold for 25 cents in this country 
to make a profit. 


I made Rigoletto Cigars in Tampa for 4 years. Conditions 
there were wasteful of time and materials. It is the custom there 
for cigarmakers to smoke all day at their work—smoke the very 
choicest tobacco without paying for it. They usually take cigars 
home every evening. The number of cigars that are smoked and 
taken amounts to about 10% of their work each day. 


What would a shoe manufacturer, for instance, think of con- 
ditions under which every employee would demand the right to 
take out every tenth pair of shoes he made, for his own use? It 
was to avoid these unnecessary expenses and wasteful conditions 
that I came to Cleveland, where I am now making more and 
better Rigoletto Cigars than ever. 


Here I have a well-lighted, thoroughly sanitary factory on 
the shores of Lake Erie. 


I have most skillful, intelligent employees. I pay them well, 
but they do not smoke at their work and they do not take cigars. 


It costs me less than one-half as much to produce a cigar in 
Cleveland as it did in Tampa. That is why I am able to make 
a better cigar and sell it for less money. I am making the 
Rigoletto Cigar thevery best in theworld. Icansell it for 10 cents 
through dealers and make a profit. That’s all you should have 
to pay for the best cigar made, if it is made by efficient methods. 


I ase the very highest priced tobacco grown, imported 
from Cuba. I could not pay more for tobacco if I wished. 


There is no better tobacco than goes into the Rigoletto. 


You should know the Rigoletto Cigar if you like a good smoke. It is sold 
by dealers everywhere. If your dealer doesn’t have it, take advantage of my 
remarkable quick-acquaintance offer. 


Send me $1.00 with the name of your dealer and I will forward you 10 
Cigars and a handsome Seal Leather Cigar Case as shown above, with your 
name stamped on the flap in gold. This case is worth at least $1.00 retail, so 
you receive double value for your money. 


Send me $5.00 and I will forward, express prepaid, a box of 50 Rigoletto 
Cigars and a beautiful mahogany humidor with your initials engraved on the 
brass plate on top. This humidor has a rich, hand-rubbed piano. finish, lined 
with metal, with perforated moisture pads, and has a lock and key. These 
offers apply only in the U. S. 

The Rigoletto is made in four standard shapes— Perfecto Extra, Panetela, 
Elegante and Club House. Specify shape you want and also color (light, 
dark or medium). 

Please understand that I will never beable to sell you more than one box of 
cigars on this offer. In the 
future you must buy from 
your dealer. Be sure to send 
the name of your dealer when 
ordering. Sf 


E. A. KLINE & COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 

for which you will please send me 
Color. 
Shapex- sh bees oe 


cigars 


Enclosed is $ 


case 
humidor 


and cigar as described, fully prepaid. 


My dealer’s name is 


Address 


My name is— 


Address- = 
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“Say, old man, saw you on this 


““That’s right, we are busy. I 


GEM ACIDE Safety 
: ps ~~ 


sa Meee 3 


GEM JUNIOR $1.00 OUTFIT 


Se ee ‘ : \ \ 
Taking an Earlier Ir 
you're busy too, how do you work it ?” 


at the barber’s, up to a week ago, but now I’m using a GEM 
JUNIOR Safety Razor, and it’s great!! 
during business hours, and finish up earlier in the day. You’d 


be surprised how simple it is to shave yourself—just the razor and blade, 
and there you are—and the best blade I ever saw, too.”’ 


SATURDAY 


ain 
train yesterday. Jack tells me 


put in fully half an hour a day 


I just plug right along 


has educated millions of 
Razor men to the delights of 
self shaving and freed them from 
the expense and troubles of the 
barber shop—Outfit complete sells 
for $1.00 everywhere, including 
seven Damaskeene blades, frame, new 
bar and shaving and stropping handle 
in handsome plush lined case. 


GEM Damaskeene Blades 


Made of the highest grade Damascus silver 
razor steel and tempered by our secret process— 
a blade known for its keen, smooth cutting 
edge, which it retains indefinitely—can be 
stropped. Fits most standard safety razors but 
gives best results in a GEM JUNIOR frame. 
Separate set Damaskeene blades 7 for 35c. 


Insist upon Damaskeene 
Blades—there is a difference. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
25th St. and 11th Ave. New York 
The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 


~ knit into one. 


IDENTIFICATION STAMPS 


CALENDAR BILL\FOLD 


HIDDEN CARD’ POCKETS 
2 . 

Fine Leather Bill-Fold ana Cardcase 
Just the thing for a man’s Xmas or birthday gift. Made of genuine 
black Goat Seal, 5 x 3 folded, lined throughout. Has Fieettl 
pockets, including » with mica windows for identification cards, etc. 
Made to last for years. Cannot be duplicated elsewhere for same 
money, Our price $1. Above in Genuine Seal or Pigskin, $2. 
NAME STAMPED IN GOLD FREE! Any name stamped on 
inside in gold letters free. Emblems of leading fraternal orders 
stamped in gold for 25c extra. Makes a handsome gift. Orders 
filled promptly, packed in fancy Xmas gift box for 10c additional, 
10c for registry insures delivery. Money refunded if not as 


represented. Write for FREE Catalogue of our GUARANTEED 
leather goods; it will save you money, Address 


U.S. LEATHER GOODS CO., 240 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 


UNDERWEARS | 


So soft and smooth and light you are only conscious of 

4 Interlock Underwear because it keeps you ‘‘good and warm.” 

f. > f The most comfortable winter underwear you ever wore—two gauzy fabrics 
‘ Your dealer will explain. 


Several leading manufacturers make Interlock Underwear, and their 
own labels may appear on the garments. 


a aaa 


Be sure the word 
Interlock and the metal lock are there. They 
stamp it genuine Interlock Underwear. Cotton, 
mercerized cotton, and merino; differ- 
ent styles, grades, and prices, from the 
inexpensive totheluxurious garments. 
For Men and Boys—shirts or drawers, 50c and 
up; union suits, $1 and up. For Infants — 
shirts, pants, and sleeping garments, cotton, 


inerino, wool, and silk, 25c to $1.50. Ask your 
dealer for one of the Interlock Underwears. 


Write us for illustrated booklet 
and sample 


General Knit Fabric Company 
Utica, N. Y. 


Do you want a business? Here’s one for y: ‘innett, the 
sensation of the times—an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
sized ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. A healthy, uplift- 
ing bowling game—a fun-producing exercise that old and young, rich 
and poor, go wild over when there’s a chance to play. Many owners 
of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a month on an 
| original investment of $200.00, and no operating expenses other 
than rent. It's the game that pays for itself in a jiffy. You have 


Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 


4 = You have sighed hundreds 
UN OLAFE gE STA 5 
ACE eae Ty !. of times to be in business for 
o2—) i Go yourself. Grasp the oppor- 
ay | 4 


tunity—one without the re- 


/jq Sponsibllities of the everyday 
| business man. Our pay-as-it- 
I earns plan is the most above- 

board, original and liberal ever 
devised. If youwant that eager 
money in your locality send for 
our plan tonight—before some- 


one beats you to it, (43) 


i Ten-Pinnett Company 
401 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PLAYS 
THAT ALMOST FAIL 


(Continued from Page 25) 


decided to become a star, but had no play. 
Mr. Fitch sold her The Climbers, reserving 
the right to cast all other parts and have 
full charge of the rehearsals. And so the 
managers evolved a new rule-of-thumb— 
that the public, for some unfathomable 
reason, liked Fitch plays. In the follow- 
ing season no less than five of his pieces 
were running on Broadway at the same 
time—and most of them were failures. 

The story of Augustus Thomas is much 
thesame. Asayoung man he was employed 
by A. M. Palmer, partly as press represent- 
ative and partly to edit the text of plays 
about to be produced. Thomas employed 
his leisure in writing a play and in getting 
married—both of which activities were of 
the nature of speculations, as his salary was 
fifty dollars a week. The play was a partic- 
ularly daring gamble, for it was written in 
an unprecedented manner of quiet natural- 
ism. His characters actually talked more 
or less as folks do in real life. Three times 
Mr. Palmer had put up the play as a stop- 
gap—and as often had taken it down 
again in favor of one of those affairs that 
are as good as the public will take. It so 
happened that when the play was finally 
produced Mr. Thomas had just lost his met- 
ropolitan job and had been ordered out on 
the road as advance agent. By this time his 
own faith in the play had ebbed, and though 
he had bought the morning papers in the 
station neither he nor Mrs. Thomas had 
courage to read the first-night criticisms 
until after breakfast on the train. As one 
paper after another was unfolded it dawned 
on bride and groom that they were too ad- 
vanced for the job of advance agent. At 
the first opportunity they doubled on their 
trail and returned to Broadway to enjoy 
the success of Alabama. 

Arizona, scorned by the leading managers, 
was produced by Kirke La Shelle, then a 
struggling independent. The Harl of Paw- 
tucket did not even have a manager to res- 
cue it from oblivion. Against the solemn 
if friendly warning of a leading syndicate 
manager Miss Elizabeth Tyree staked her 
sense of humor and her bank account on it. 


Psychological Surprises 


When Mr. Charles Frohman read The 
Witching Hour it filled him with such en- 
thusiasm that, in his own graphic phrase, 
“it made him want to jump out of the win- 
dow.” But all that Mr. Daniel Frohman 
could make of the play, with its curious 
mingling of advanced psychology and deep 
spiritual feeling, was that Mr. Thomas had 
already jumped out of his senses. Mr. 
Frohman acknowledges this himself with a 
smile. Mr. Thomas remained so far in his 
senses that he backed his play financially, 
though he had never done so before—and 
thus, in addition to his royalties, received 
half of the managerial profits. 

It was Mr. Lee Shubert who received the 
other half; but he did not, it seems, at 
the same time gain a just appreciation of 
the new phase of the public mind that lay 
behind the success of the play. And this is 
the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that it had already been made evident in 
the triumph of The Servant in the House. 
When The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
was submitted to the New Theater, of 
which Mr. Shubert was business director, 
he stood with the majority of the committee 
that refused it. The play had already been 
refused by David Warfield, for whom Mr. 
Jerome wrote it, and who was in need of a 
success to follow up The Music Master. 
Even Forbes-Robertson had no great faith 
in it. He brought it out only because he 
had nothing else. Its ultimate triumph 
was almost as great a surprise to him as to 
the men who had refused it. 

In the case of Edward Sheldon’s daring 
tragedy, The Nigger, the New Theater did 
actually profit by courage and discernment. 
Refused by the regular managers, the play 
scored the biggest success but one of the 
theater’s first season, and it proved so pop- 
ular that three companies were sent out. 

The list of such cases could be almost in- 
definitely extended. It issearcely too much 
to say that the success of every great new 
talent in the world of the drama has been 
a hairbreadth escape from utter and entire 
defeat. Are we to conclude that the man- 
agers—to adopt the phrase of an English 
statesman—“‘are a lot of silly people who 


HEN you buy two-vision lense 

compare all the different kind, 
You will find there is one only 
looks like a regular single-vision ] 
—that is free from lines and sea 


/KRYPTOI 
3 LENSE 


(Worn by over 200,000 people) 
The only two-vision lenses that < 
*) not conspicuous—that do not 
= the wearer with a sure sign of ag 
Your optician can supply yo 
he will not, write us for the naj 
an optician who will. Kryptok: 
be put into any style frame or mot 
ing, or into your present ones. _ 
Write for Descriptive Bookl. 


fully explaining Kryptok Lenses and 
many facts of interest and importance 
person who wears glasses. Address ; 


KRYPTOK CO., 105 East 23d Street, New 
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This handsome, comforta she 
47 Morris Chair will please ‘th 
It’s Quarter Sawn White Oak. 


Sold direct from factory to you pas 
at a big saving. 
Atrial order proves the economy of 
the Come-Packt plan. 8 75 
Our money back price $ ° 

A postcard brings our big 
book of Christmas ideas 
at money-saving prices. 
Write today. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
1114 Edwin Street 


FOR CHRIST. 


Only A Piedmont Red 
$27.25 
Freight 
Prepaid 

East of the 
Mississippi 
Size of Chest: 
3 it. 10 in. long 
lft. 9in. wide § 
1 ft. 9in. high 
Your furs, blankets, linens, less 3 
laces, silks and woolens, come from the fragrant d 
of a Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chest as 
were laid away. Absolute protection from moths, 
dampness. VERY DECORATIVE and the M 
ABLE of all Christmas gifts. Shipped DIRECT 
factory prices, freight prepaid. 15 DAYS’ FREET. 
booklet, ‘‘The Story of Red Cedar” and big catalog 
styles, sizesand prices of Chests. Upholstered Wardrobe 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 6, Sts 
STUDY 


Become 

aLawyer f[ # 
We make your home a university. Leading Corresp 
Course in America—recognized by resident colleges 
specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading univ. 
teachers. We Guarantee to coach free any graduat 
pass bar examination. Special Business Law-Course. 
trained men always succeed.’ Over 10,000 stu 
Begin now. Easy terms. Catalog and Particulars: 
La Salle Extension University, Box 2358, | 


MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. So/ders With 
out Heat. Justsqueeze from tube and spread 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 
it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 


netics AGENTSY 
QUICK SALES BIG FI 


MARVEL SOLDER CO. 
PATENTS ew tc GED Even 


1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, New York 
Your Invention 1 


Send 8 cents stamps for new 128 pag 
Interest to Inventors. 


R.8, & A, B, LACEY, Dept, 35, Wash 
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Like Iron 


Wear 
= (A Sere AER 
“Excelsior Boy Scouts’? Camp 
oe, made of mineral-tanned genuine 
Jeather, will outwear two pairs of 
inary shoes. It is almost impossible 
wear it out. Yet it is extremely light, 
t as a glove, and fits as closely. No 
ings. Reinforced sole—cannot pull 
se. Absolutely the best and most 
nomical boy’s shoe made. Thousands 
os now wear ‘“‘Excelsior Boy Scouts” 


oes. 


Little Boys’, Sizes 9 
to 13%, $2.00. 


Boys’, Sizes 110 5%, 
$2.50. 


Big Boys’ and Men’s, 
Sizes 6 to 10, 
$3.00. 
Colors— 
Olive, Tan 
and Black, 


Other Styles 


! Excelsior Boy Scouts’? Shoes can be 
iso in regular, high-cut and blucher 
pes. Tan, black and gun-metal calf. 
squalled by any boy’s shoe made. 


At All Dealers 


early all dealers have ‘Excelsior 
Scouts’? Shoes. If you cannot find 
im, write us for dealer’s name, or we 
il send you style book and fill order 
ject, with guarantee of satisfaction 
)money refunded, 


: Look for the “‘Good 
Luck”? Charm 


“Swastika” Good 
Luck Charm attach- 
ed to every pair. 
None genuine with- 
out charm. Looks 
like gold. Will not 

discolor. Splendid 

for prizes for boys’ 

games. 

Write TODAY if Your 

Dealer Hasn’t Got Them. 


/THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 
2 Portsmouth, Ohio 
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” Combination 


WOVEN 
"S NAMES 


er than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
ith a fine cambric tape in Fast COLors. 
full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 85c., 
ices On application. Send for Samples. 


ed Cash's Poplin. The best 
rour d 


Neckwear. English Neckwear for $1.00. 


inkle orshow pinholes. Pulls easily through Collar. 
erordirectby mail. J, & J. CASH, L’t’d. 
aut St., South Norwalk,Conn., U.S.A. 


Scouts” Shoes 
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do not even understand their own silly busi- 
ness”? Some such idea has haunted the 
minds of the men who have during the past 
two decades attempted from time to time 
to found artistic theaters. But it is to be 
observed that the managers are still doing 
business at the old stand, while each suc- 
cessive attempt to elevate the stage has 
ended in the sinking of money. 

Is there something, then, in the persistent 
ery that the drama has gone to the dogs? 
There is a great deal in it—but perhaps not 
precisely what those who raise it imagine. 
Viewed in the cold light of history, that ery 
would seem to mean that the drama was in 
a particularly flourishing condition. As a 
certain professor has lately pointed out, 
Ben Jonson, in a preface to a long-forgotten 
comedy, proclaimed himself the only cham- 
pion of pure, high drama in the year when 
Shakspere was occupied with Lear and 
Othello. He might have added that in the 
year in which Shakspere was shaping Ham- 
let into its final form Sir Francis Bacon 
lamented that the era was one of decadence, 
and while he was devoting serious attention 
to ‘the art cosmetic”? mentioned the art 
of the drama only to say that it was not 
worth talking about. A quarter of a cen- 
tury before that, in the decade in which the 
Elizabethan drama was blossoming into its 
full luxuriance, Sir Philip Sidney cited it as 
evidence of the crude barbarity of English 
taste. In the heyday of the Spanish drama 
and of the Greek drama similar cries were 
raised by men of similar distinction. And 
so we of today, when the old voice is heard 
again, have assuredly reason to take heart. 

Certain hopeful circumstances are obvi- 
ous. We have a larger body of playwrights 
than ever before, and they are producing 
more and better plays. In spite of the fail- 
ure of so many artistic endeavors, more- 
over, the movement seems on the whole to 
be gaining strength. Thus, when the New 
Theater closed its doors after some three or 
four millions had vanished, the result was 
the appearance of two newer theaters—one 
backed by the very men who had backed 
the old enterprise, the other by its director. 

Meantime another movement had ap- 
peared, the movement toward an appre- 
ciation of which we have gradually been 
working. Its primary object is to rescue 
from oblivion plays of merit that are on the 
verge of failure. 


The Power of the People’s Institute 


The movement started, to the best of my 
knowledge, with the People’s Institute of 
New York. This semi-philanthropic or- 
ganization formed a committee whose busi- 
ness it was to go to new productions and 
recommend plays to the patronage of the 
members of the Institute as a whole or in 
part. Thussome plays were recommended 
to workingmen’s clubs and to public-school 
teachers, but not to pupils; and others to 
pupils in high schools, but rfot to those in 
grammar schools. Those to whom a play 
was recommended were enabled to buy 
tickets at about half the box-office price. 
It was found that many of those who re- 
ceived half-price coupons sold them through 
cigar shops and barber shops, and the 
managers very naturally objected. The 
Institute procured the enactment of a law 
making such sales a penal offense. 

Among the many plays that the People’s 
Institute has piloted out of heavy weather 
two are notable. The Man of the Hour 
was all but done for when the half-price 
people began coming, yet within a few 
months of that time Mr. Broadhurst refused 
an offer of seventy-five thousand dollars 
for his author’s rights init. And there was 
more than the financial gain. 

The author of What Happened to Jones 
and Why Smith Left Home had struggled 
for years to win recognition as a serious 
dramatist, but had always been balked by 
the managers, who refused to believe that 
he could be serious or that the public would 
take him seriously if he could. The second 
instance is even more memorable. The 
personal popularity of Maude Adams, re- 
inforced though it was by the fame of 
J. M. Barrie, had failed to attract the pub- 
lic to Peter Pan. The People’s Institute 
kept the production from starving —with 
results that are happily familiar to all of us. 
Owing to the death of the two leading spir- 
its in the dramatic committee of the Insti- 
tute its work was lately taken over by a 
separate organization, the Wage Earners 
Theatrical League. f 

In a slightly different form the idea was 
taken up by the Macdowell Club, a fash- 
ionable organization devoted primarily to 


= There’s a Place in 
Your Home fora 
Westinghouse Motor 


motor to run the sewing machine. That 

is indispensable to every housekeeping 
woman. It means the time and ability 

to make a score of things that cannot be pur- 
chased equally good at ten times the cost. 


In the thousands of homes where a sewing machine must be 
used it means a mere fraction of the time and labor required to 
make the same things by foot power. It is the greatest labor 
saver for the sewing woman since the invention of the sewing 
machine itself. 

Besides this—you can polish the silver by motor. You can 
grind the knives. You canclean faucets and door knobs. You 
can ventilate the kitchen or bathroom—or force up the furnace fire. 

You can get a Westinghouse Motor to do any one of these 
things—or you can get one Westinghouse Motor to do them 
all with the aid of different simple attachments. All you need 
is electric light in your home. You attach the motor cord to any 
electric outlet. 

All electric motors are not alike. It is very neces- 
sary for you to know what make of motor you are 
getting in order to avoid disappointment. 

In insisting upon a Westinghouse Motor for running your 
sewing machine, or any other! of these household utilities, you 
are making sure of a motor that will last as long or longer than 
the machine itself. 

When you see the little Westinghouse name-plate on your 
motor you may know that it will not use more electric current 
than the operation you are performing is worth. Fact is, it 
costs less to sew with the motor than it costs to burn one 
electric light. 

If anyone asks what you want for Christmas — tell 
him a Westinghouse Motor to run your sewing 
machine, or a Westinghouse General Utility Motor. 
Tell him to be sure it’s a Westinghouse Motor. 

There is a little book about these motors. Write us a note 
and say you want one. We'll send it by return mail and tell 


you where to buy the motor. Write to ‘“ Westinghouse, Motor 
Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities Representatives all over the World 


A rnacla. 


Rice & Hutcrins 
MAKERS 


THE 
SPANISH ARMADA 
psle8e \* 


Armada Shoes for men present the best that is possible 
in shoe making at a moderate price—they are well made, distinctive 


in shape and possess all the qualifications for an exacting public, 


Armada Shoes for men are made of material specially selected 
to produce a maximum of wear at a minimum of cost. 


Wearers of Armada Shoes are noticeable among well-dressed men 
for the uncommon neatness of their foot attire. 


Armada Shoes for men are sold by the best retailers every- 


where at $3.50 and $4.00, according to style and_ leather. 
If your dealer is unable to supply you with Armadas write to us. 


We make also the Educator, All America and Signet Shoes for | 
men, and the Mayfair Shoe and Mayfair Special Shoe for women. 


A Chick from 
Every Hatchable Egg for Five Years 


That’s the guarantee that goes with every Buck- 
eye Incubator! They can’t fail, We guarantee 
Success! They are so simple that a beginner can 
operate them just as successfully as the expe- 
rienced poultryman, and a chick from every hatch- 
able egg is assured. Buckeye Incubators are 
equipped with every desirable device that can pos- 
sibly add to incubator efficiency, and they are pro- 
nounced by experts to be the world’s best hatchers. 

No other incubator has so many points of merit. 
On the market 21 years—over 225,000 in successiul operation. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATORS 


are made in three sizes and sold by more than a thousand 
dealers—in every State in the Union —as low as $8.00, 

Be sure to see a Buckeye before you buy an incubator! 
Send us your name ona postal card and we will send you our 
book called *‘ Incubator Facts,’’ a copy of our five-year guar- 
antee and the name of your nearest dealer. Write today. | 


The Buckeye Incubator Co., 567 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
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Ask Your Dealer for 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 
To Keep Out Wind and Cold 


Has specially prepared wind proof wool lining, with strongly 
knit exterior of dark blue with gray stripe, wears like iron 
and washes without shrinking. 

Made without sleeves to wear under a coat or with sleeves to 
wear in place of an overcoat. Great protection from cold for 
men who work or play out doors, Worn by the Appalachian 
mountain climbers, lumbermen, motormen and chauffeurs. 

Without sleeves $2.00, with sleeves and no collar $3.25, 
with collar and sleeves $3.50. 

If your dealer cannot supply you give us his name and upon 
receipt of price we will ship prepaid. Address for Catalog No.1 


W. W. BROWN, 395 Chandler Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Makes repairs neat z 
and quick. Mends harness, CAE. 
shoes, canvas. Myers’ Sewing Awl makes ; 
Lock Stitch. $1 prepaid. Big money for agents. 
C. A. MYERS CO., 6378 Lexington Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF 


, Dept. S,C 


etal-Can Touch You 


olumbus, Ohio 


The D. L. Auld Co. 


In the field or in the woods— 
7 >> at play or hard at work there’s com- 


Uipnit fort and satisfaction for the wearer of 
i 


PARIS GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
Sold ’round the World 


Look for the name PARIS on every garter. 
A. STEIN & COMPANY, Makers 


Congress St. and Centre Ave. 
CHICAGO .- USS.A. 
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American music. As its members are for 
the most part very well-to-do, it does not 
ask the managers for any reduction in 
the matter of tickets; and it values its 
independence so highly that even the com- 
mittee that reports on plays refuses the 
free tickets usually offered to critical first- 
nighters. Its only motive is the public- 
spirited and disinterested desire to turn the 
theatrical tide in favor of whatever is 
newest and best. Intelligent and public- 
spirited citizens subscribe one dollar yearly 
to pay for printing and circulating the 
committee’s reports on plays and pledge 
themselves to attend a few performances 
each season. It is as simple as that! 

It is probably owing to the efforts of the 
Macdowell Club that Percy Mackaye’s 
extraordinarily interesting if uneven little 
tragedy, The Scarecrow, is still alive on the 
stage. But its most striking achievement 
has been in the case of The Seven Sisters. 
Produced toward the end of a highly disas- 
trous season, this most enjoyable if insig- 
nificant little comedy was so coldly received 
by the critics that its manager, Mr. Daniel 
Frohman, judged that four weeks would 
see the end of it, and leased his theater for 
the rest of the season to Mrs. Fiske. In 
spite of increasing receipts, largely stimu- 
lated by the Macdowell Club, the play had 
to be transferred to Chicago. It so hap- 
pened that the movement that had devel- 
oped in the two New York organizations 
had appeared spontaneously in the Western 
metropolis. Inspired by a clergyman who 
is a scholar and an enthusiast in the drama, 
a number of women in society had organ- 
ized what they called The Dramatic League 
of America. 

The Chicago organization did not wait for 
the play to appear. It obtained copies of 
the report of the Macdowell Club, adopted 
it as its own, and gave it a very wide cir- 
culation. The result was an instant and 
extraordinary success. 


What the Cities Welcome 


Unless allsigns fail this Dramatic League 
of America is destined to work a veritable 
In the Eastern metropolis 
events come so thick and fast in the artistic 


| world, and social engagements are made so 


many weeks ahead, that it is hardly possi- 
ble for the Macdowell Club to swing any 
great body of people to immediate attend- 
ance at a play, however great the need. 
But this is only half the story. If the West 


_ has more time it has also more enthusiasm. 


The mailing list of the League numbers 
some twenty thousand, and the response is 
large in proportion. More than this, the 
League is in correspondence with similar 
if newer and less powerful associations in 
Boston, Louisville, Detroit and St. Louis. 
Just as it acted on the advice of the New 
York association, so it is itself able to pass 
the word along to other cities. 

Is it likely that the movement will end 
with the larger cities, or even the one-week 
stands? The severest sufferers under the 
old order have been the one-night stands. 
They have had to decide in advance— 
“sight unseen,” as the boys say—what 
plays they will go to; and, in consequence, 
they have been the chief sufferers from 
second and third companies, padded casts 
and shopworn productions. Yet in the vast 
majority of such stands there are organiza- 
tions—church clubs, women’s clubs and the 
like—that might easily form dramatic com- 
mittees. These could subscribe to the re- 
ports of committees in the nearest large 
city; or, better still, they might take a 
journey: to some other stand up the circuit 
and judge for themselves. 

Throughout the country, wherever there 
is a theater, good or bad, the question 
presents itself at every fireside: Shall we 
continue to be at the mercy of the managers 
and their slapdash, wholesale methods of 
publicity, or shall we become ourselves 
intelligent and helpful censors of the drama? 
With this question is bound up another 


| that is of far greater though less imme- 


diate importance. Shall we as a people 
permit the greatest of all arts to remain the 
most precarious, or shall we stretch out 
a welcoming hand toward those who are 
struggling against odds to give us new 
creations of significance and beauty? 
“The theater is irresistible,” wrote Mat- 
thew Arnold; “organize the theater!’ 
That was a generation ago; and it will take 
another generation, no doubt, to estab- 
lish permanent artistic producing houses. 
Meantime a cry has been raised of more 
immediate and widespread interest: The 
theater is irresistible; organize the public! 
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PHC 
MUFFLER 


Tender throats can 
endure overheating. Pho 
nix Mufflers are a gratefi 
substitute for burdenson 
neck dressings; beautiful 
woven, handsomely shap 
and instantly adjustable 


They overcome prej 
dice, real or imaginat 
against throat protecto 
and are particularly plea 
ing to those who find heavy 
neck dress unbearable. _ 

Theknit muffleris warm but not 
weighty—it is graceful and s 
ish. Be sure yoursisa PHOE 
and you will be sure of the be 

Hi-Button Militaire Shaped Neck 

Turn-Over Collar Auto and Dress 


All th tyles at dry goods — 
stores and haberdashal 


50c, $1.00, $1.50 to $5.00 


Phoenix Knitting Work 

210 Broadway, Milwaukee 
Makers of the celebrated 

Phoenix Guaranteed Silk Hose © 
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Send For 
This New 
Shaving 

Brush For 


AK] |) 
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?AMAK (AK 
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XX 


For Applying 
Lather 


Free Tria 


Before 


Choice French 


Bristles Blended 
with Real 
; Solidiy’ Tmbedd d 
mbedde 
Buying 9 3,2 


Use it every time you shave for 30 
days. Then send us the price ($2) or 
return the Brush. Can we make any < | 
fairer offer? A man rarely takes 30 to . i 
days to decide he needs this 7 


LUXURY _ 
Lather Brust 


The greatest improvement in shaving 
since the invention of the safety razor 


It's a revelation in shaving comfort. The 150 
round rubber ‘‘fingers'’ rub in the lather and soften 
far better than human fingers can do it. A boon to 
tender skin or ingrowing beard—makes any razor sh 


Write on your business stationery, enclose 
business card or give references. We will 
promptly send this Brush, postage prepaid. 


Your dealer is authorized to give you a 30-day J” 
of the Luxury Brush before buying. 


Luxury Sales Company 


“@ 


The Perfection Extension 
(7 Shoe is worn with ready- 

3) made shoes. Both feet look 
alike. Shipped on trial. 
g Write for booklet S. 


HENRY §S. LOTZ 
313—3rd Ave., New York 
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Josern HORNE Co. 


| 


NUE PT erg : inaes: 
THE BERGHOF BREWI oo. Lee 1x ea . SON BAY. COMPANY = CANADA ff 


sedonoanin one if 


Cleveland 0. 
U. A. 


BRANCHES 


New York Broadway at 62d St. 
Boston 320 Newbury St, 
Philadelphia 629-633 N. Broad St. 
Chicago 5 ; 2635-2645 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco. Market St. and Van Ness Ave, 
Atlanta A 5 . 120-122 Marietta St. 
Pittsburg 7 138-140 Beatty St, 
London 7 Carlow St., Camden Town N. W. 
Canadian Representatives 74 Victoria St, Toronto 
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K 634/c 
BIRD CARVER 
IN LEATHERETTE 
CASE 
$2.75 
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K12M- 
PLATED KNIVES AND 
FORKS #5.00 


Cutlery of 
Guaranteed 


Quality 


OUR own experience will 

tell you that it is a very 
difficult thing to select table 
cutlery with any degree of cer- 
tainty as to its quality. 


A carving knife, for example, 
may appear all right at the store 
and when put into service turns 
out to be too soft or too brittle, 
and does not hold its edge. 


There is one way to buy table 


} cutlery and take no risk as to 


its quality, and that is to ask for 


Table Cutlery 


All Keen Kutter cutlery is of 
the highest possible grade of 
steel, tempered with the great- 
est accuracy, and tested thor- 
oughly at the factory before 
being stamped with the trade 
mark. 


Every article bearing this name 
and trade mark is guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded without 
question. 


Sold for over forty-five years 
under this well-known motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) 


’ St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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Al MATCH FOR ELKAN LUBLINE! 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Me too,”’ Kapfer added after Polatkin 
departed; ‘‘and I also hope, Elkan, this 
would be a warning to you that the next 
time you get engaged you should find out 
the girl’s name in advance.” 


Vv 


‘a ES, siree, sir,’ said Charles Fischko 

emphatically, albeit a trifle thickly. 
“T guess you made a big hit there, Mr. Kap- 
fer, and I don’t think I am acting previ- 
ously when I drink to the health of Mrs. 
Kapfer.”’ He touched glasses with Max 
Kapfer, who sat opposite to him at a 
secluded table in the Harlem Winter 
Garden, flanked by two bottles of what 
had been a choice brand of California 
champagne. ‘“‘Née Miss Maslik,’” he 
added as he put down his‘glass; ‘‘and I 
think you are getting a young lady which 
is not only good-looking but she is got also a 
heart like gold. Look at the way she treats 
the servant girl they got there! Honestly, 
when I was round there this morning them 
two girls was talking like sisters already!” 

“That’s all right,’ Kapfer rejoined; 
“she’s got a right to treat that girl like 
a sister. She’s a nice little girl—that 
servant girl.” 

“Don’t I know it!’”’ Fischko protested 
as he poured himself out another glass of 
wine. ‘‘It was me that got her the job there 
two years ago already; and before I would 
recommend to a family like B. Maslik’s a 
servant girl, understand me, I would make 
sure she comes from decent, respectable 
people. Also the girl is a wonderful cook, 
Mr. Kapfer. A simple, plain, every day 
dish like gefiillte Hechte, Mr. Kapfer, she 
makes it like it would be roast goose 
already—so fine she cooks it. She learned 
it from her mother, Mr. Kapfer, also a 
wonderful cook. Why, would you believe 
it, Mr. Kapfer, that girl’s own mother and 
me comes pretty near being engaged to be 
married oncet?”’ 

“You don’t say!’”’ Kapfer commented. 

“That was from some years ago in the 
old country already,’ Fischko continued; 
“‘and I guess I ought to be lucky I didn’t 
do so, on account she marries a feller by the 
name Silbermacher, olav hasholem, which he 
is got the misfortune to get killed in Kish- 
inef. Poor Mrs. Silbermacher, she didn’t 
live long, and the daughter, Yetta, comes to 
America an orphan five years ago. Ever 
since then the girl looks out for herself; 
and so sure as you are sitting there she’s 
got in savings bank already pretty near 
eight hundred dollars.” 

“Ts that so?’’ Kapfer interrupted. 

“Yes, sir,’’ Fischko replied; ‘‘and when 
she is got a thousand, understand me, I 
would find for her a nice young man, Mr. 
Kapfer, which he is got anyhow twenty- 
five machines a contracting shop, y’under- 
stand, and she will get married und fertig. 
With such good friends which I got it like 
Polatkin & Scheikowitz, I could throw a 
little business their way, and the first thing 
you know she is settled for life.” 

Here Fischko drained his glass and 
reached out his hand toward the bottle; but 
Kapfer anticipated the move and emptied 
the remainder of the wine into his own glass. 

‘Before I order another bottle, Fischko,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I would like to talk a little 
business with you.’”’ 

“Never mind another bottle,’ Fischko 
said. ‘I thought we was through with our 
business for the evening.” 

“With our business, yes,’”? Kapfer an- 
nounced; “but this story which you are 
telling me about Miss Silbermacher inter- 
ests me, Fischko, and I know a young feller 
which he is got more as twenty-five ma- 
chines a contracting shop; in fact, Fischko, 
he is a salesman which he makes anyhow his 
fifty to seventy-five dollars a week, and he 
wants to get married bad.”’ 

“He couldn’t want to get married so bad 
as all that,’”’ Fischko commented, “‘ because 
there’s lots of girls which would be only too 
glad to marry a such a young feller—girls 
with monéy even.” 

“T give you right, Mr. Fischko,” Kapfer 
agreed; ‘‘but this young feller ain’t the 


kind that marries for money. What he . 


wants is a nice girl which she is good-looking 
like this here Miss Silbermacher and is a 
good housekeeper, understand me; and 
from what I’ve seen of Miss Silbermacher 
she would be just the person.” 

““What’s his name?” Fischko asked. 

“His name,” said Kapfer, ‘‘is Ury She- 
mansky, a close friend from mine; and I got 
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a date with him at twelve o’clock 
corner drug store at One Hundr 
Twenty-fifth Street that I should t 
how I came out this evening.” | 
his hat from an adjoining hook. 
you'd wait here a few minutes,” 
“T would go and fetch him rig 
here. Shall I order another bottle 
gor 

Fischko shook his head. 

“T got enough,” he said; ‘“‘and 
long on account I must be goi 
soon.” , 

Kapfer nodded, and five minutes] 
entered the all-night drug store in 
and approached a young man 
seated at the soda fountain. In 
him stood a large glass of ‘PI 
Nervino,”’ warranted to be ‘‘A Sp 
Reliable Remedy for Nervous He: 
Sleeplessness, Mental Fatigue and | 
sion following Over-Brainwork”; an 
was about to raise the glass to 
Kapfer slapped him on the shoulde1 

““Cheer up, Elkan,” he exclaimed. | 
name is Yetta Silbermacher and she’ 
in savings bank eight hundred dollz 

“What d’ye mean she’s got m 
savings bank?” Elkan protested y 
for the sleepless, brain-fatigued 2 
pressed young man was none oth 
Elkan Lubliner. “Did you seen he 

“JT did,’ Kapfer replied; ‘ 
Maslik’s a fine, lovely girl. The old n} 
ain’t so bad either. He treated me 
and Fischko thinks I made quite a hit 

“T ain’t asking you about Miss 
at all,” Elkan said. ‘‘I mean Miss 
macher”’—he hesitated and bl 
“Yetta,” he continued, and b 
confusion in the foaming glass of 
pho-Nervino.” 

“That’s just what I want to talk 
about,”. Kapfer went on. “Did I un 
stand you are telling Polatkin that } 
never seen Fischko the Shadehen and 
never seen you neither?” ey 

“That’s right,” Elkan replied. _ 

“Then come right down with me to: 
Harlem Winter Garden,” Kapfer said. 
want you to meet him. He ain’t al 
sort, even if he would be a Shadchen.” 

“But what should I want to meet 
for?”’ Elkan cried. 4 

“Because,” Kapfer explained, 
going to marry this here Miss 
Elkan; and I’m going to improven 
property, so that my trade will be wo 
to Polatkin & Scheikowitz anyhow th 
thousand dollars a year—ain’t it?” _ 

““What’s that got to do with it?” Ell 
asked. g 

“Tt’s got this much to do with i 
Kapfer continued: ‘‘ Tomorrow af 
two o’clock I would have Pola 
Scheikowitz at my room in the Prin 
ence. You also would be there—a 
know who else would be there?” 

Elkan shook his head. 

“Miss Yetta Silbermacher,” Kapf 
on; ‘‘because I am going to get | 
to bring her down there to meet an 
party by the name Ury Shemansky. 

“What?’’ Elkan exclaimed. 

“Ssh-sh!’? Kapfer cried reass 
“T am going to introduce you to | 
right away as Ury Shemansky, prov 
ain’t so shikker when I get back 
wouldn’t recognize you at all.” ; 

Elkan nodded and paid for his restoraw 
and on their way down to the Harlem 
ter Garden they perfected the details 6 
appointment for the following aft 

“‘The reason why I am getting 
to bring her down,” Kapfer explai 
because, in the first place, it looks 
schlecht that a feller should meet a gir 
once and, without the help of a S: | 
gets right away engaged to her; and} 
with Fischko the Shadchen there, it loo 
better for you both. Furthermore, m 
second place, a girl which is doing how! 
work, Elkan, must got to have an 
understand me; otherwise she couldn 
away from her work at all.” 

“But,’”’ Elkan said, ‘“how do you 
that Yetta would go with a Shade! 
see this here Ury Shemansky when 8: 
already engaged to me?” Z 

“ Schafskopf!’’ Kapfer exclaimed. ~ te 
phone her the first thing tomorrow mo! 
that you are this here Ury Shemansky 4 
she would come quick enough!” 

“That part’s all right,” Elka 
“but I don’t see yet how you are 
get Polatkin and Scheikowitz there.” 


y-angle razor’ 


—a safety razor 
that gives the 


diagonal 
stroke 


Thisis the stroke of 
the old-fashioned 
\straight razor in 
the hands of an ex- 
pert barber. Itisthe 
stroke that is abso- 
lutely necessary in 
order to secure a 
clean, smooth, satis- 
factory shave. 


Here is a razor that 
cannot cut you, a beau- 
tifully finished, nicely 
balanced, small, light, 
\ simply adjusted razor, 
\ using especially made 
blades of the finest steel, 
all hollow-ground and 
honed and stropped 
ready for use; a razor 
costing less than any 
razor in its class, and one 
that has that one feature 
which is most essential 
to successful shaving. 

A touch of the finger 
turns the blade at any 
angle with the handle. 
This permits of the di- 
agonal stroke, no matter 
what position the hand 
is held or what part of 
the face is being shaved. 
No matter what razor 
you are using, you should 
try the Young. 

Price, complete with 
12 blades all honed and 
stropped ready for use, in 
a neat, attractive leather 


case, $2.50. 
30 Days Free Trial 


All dealers are authorized by 
us to take back the Young 
Safety Razor and refund the 
$2.50 ifa thirty day trial does 
not convince the purchaser 
that the Young Safety Razor 
is allthat we claim for it. If 
your dealer does not carry it, 
order direct from us with 
Same return privilege. 


Young Safety Razor Co. 


1709 Germantown Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Kapfer nodded his head with spurious 
confidence; for of this, perhaps the most 
important part of his plan, he felt extremely 
doubtful. 

“Leave that to me,” he said sagely, and 
the next moment they entered the Ilarlem 
Winter Garden to find Charles Fischko 
gazing sadly at a solution of bicarbonate of 
soda and ammonia, a tumblerful of which 
stood in front of him on the table. 

“Mr. Fischko,” Kapfer said, ‘this is my 
friend Ury Shemansky, the gentleman I was 
speaking to you about.” 

“‘No relation to Shemansky who used to 
was in the customer pedler business on 
Ridge Street?’’ Fischko asked. 

“Not as I’ve heard,’ Elkan said. 

“Because there’s a feller, understand 
me, which he went to work and married a 
poor girl; and ever since he’s got nothing 
but Mazel. The week afterward he found 
in the street a diamond ring worth two 
hundred dollars, and the next month a 
greenhorn comes over with ten thousand 
rubles and wants to go as partners together 
with him in business. In a year’s time 
Shemansky dissolves the partnership and 
starts in the remnant business with five 
thousand dollars net capital. He ain’t 
been established two weeks, understand 
me, when a liquor saloon next door burns 
out and he gets a thousand dollars smoke 
damage; and one thing follows another, 
y’understand, till today he’s worth easy his 
fifty thousand dollars. That’s what it is to 
marry a poor girl, Mr. Shemansky.” He 
took a pull at the tumbler of bicarbonate 
and made an involuntary grimace. “ Fur- 
thermore, I am knowing this here Miss 
Silbermacher ever since she is born, pretty 
nearly!” Fischko cried. 

“You did!” Elkan exclaimed. ‘Well, 
why didn’t you tell me that, Kapfer?’’ 

“T couldn’t think of everything,’’ Kapfer 
protested. 

“Go ahead,” Elkan said, turning to 
Fischko; ‘‘let me know all about her— 
everything! I think I got a right to 
know—ain’t it?” 

“Sure you have,” Fischko said as he 
cleared his throat oratorically; and there- 
with he began a laudatory biography of 
Yetta Silbermacher, while Elkan settled 
himself to listen. With parted lips and 
eyes shining his appreciation, he heard a 
narrative that justified beyond peradven- 
ture his choice of a wife, and when Fischko 
concluded he smote the table with his fist. 

“By jiminy!” he cried. “A feller should 
ought to be proud of a wife like that!” 

“Sure he should,’ Kapfer said; ‘‘and 
her and Fischko would be down at my 
room at the Prince Clarence tomorrow at 
two.” 

He beckoned to the waiter. ‘So let’s 
pay up and go home,” he concluded; “and 
by tomorrow night Fischko would got two 
matches to his credit.” 

“K’mo she-néemar,”’ Fischko said as he 
rose a trifle laboriously to his feet, “it is 
commanded to promote marriages, visit 
the sick and bury the dead.” 

“And,” Kapfer added, “you’ll notice 
that promoting marriages comes ahead of 
the others.” 


vi 


HEN Marcus Polatkin arrived at his 
place of business the following morn- 

ing he looked round him anxiously for 
his partner, who had departed somewhat 
early the previous day with the avowed 
intention of seeing just how sick Elkan was. 
As a matter of fact, Scheikowitz had dis- 
covered Elkan lying on the sofa at his 
boarding place, vainly attempting to secure 
his first few minutes’ sleep in over thirty- 
six hours; and he had gone home truly 
shocked at Elkan’s pallid and careworn 
appearance, though Elkan had promised 
to keep the appointment with Fischko. 
Polatkin felt convinced, however, that his 
partner must have discovered the pretense 
of Elkan’s indisposition, and his manner 
was a trifle artificial when he inquired after 
the absentee. 

“How was he feeling, Philip?” he asked. 

“Pretty bad, I guess,’ Scheikowitz 
replied, whereat a blank expression came 
over Polatkin’s face. ‘The boy works too 
hard, I guess. He ain’t slept a wink for 
two days.” 

‘““Why, he seemed all right yesterday 
when I seen him,”’ Polatkin declared. 

“Yesterday!” Scheilcowitz exclaimed. 

“TI mean the day before yesterday,” 
Polatkin added hastily as the elevator door 
opened and a short, stout person alighted. 
He wore a wrinkled frock coat and a white 
tie which perched coquettishly under his 
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“The Daisy Boy” says: 


“A Boy Never Gets Tired of a Daisy” 


“T get more fun out of my thousand-shot Daisy 
than anything I ever owned, and that’s what all 
the other boys say, too. 


‘‘Sometimes we play hunting, sometimes we play drill, and 
sometimes we get out in the backyard, and shoot at the new 
Daisy Target. We are all getting to be crack shots and I 
can ring the bell in the bullseye nearly every time. 


“Before I got my Daisy, father looked over all the different makes 
of air rifles, and he found the Daisy looked just like a real hunting 
rifle, and couldn't be beat for shooting straight.” 


Daisy Air Rifles have been the standard for over 20 years and there are now 
enough Daisy’s in actual use to supply the standing armies of the entire world. 


All hardware and sporting goods dealers handle the Daisy line of air rifles. 
Go to your nearest store, and ask to see these Daisy models. The dealer 
will be glad to show them to you, whether you are ready to buy or not. 


“Daisy Special,” 1000-shot Repeater, the finest air rifle made, 
finished in gun blue and provided with patented shot-retaining 
device, one of the many exclusive Daisy ideas found on no other 
make Of Giatiies?’- a ene ee es OO 

Other Daisy models axe 50c to $2.00 

Little Daisy PoppeGun . . . . . 25¢ 


New Daisy Target, for indoor and outdoor practice . . 5O0c 


Don’t let anyone sell you an inferior air rifle. If your dealer does not handle the f; 
Daisy line, he will order one for you, if you ask him. ‘ 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
287 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich: 


The largest air rifle factory in the world, making each year more air rifles 
than all other factories combined. 


Export Office, R. M. Lockwood, Mgr., 18 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Branch, Phil B. Bekeart, Mgr., 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Mexican Branch: Louis N. Chemidlin, 
Mexico City, D. F., Mex. 
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Warranted Linen Collars at the Same Price 
you are Paying for the Other Kind 


Barker Brand Warranted Linen Collars are the only ‘‘ Warranted 


Linen’”’ 
linen. While the price is 


in style. 


CE UNDRNA OBA QANNUNUG0UNUNUONGATAAACT SCG QUIELUNEAIIA 


= in the long run because of their wearing qualities and they launder 
better and feel better because they neither shrink nor stretch. 


Barker Brand 


Warranted Linen Collars 


have been made in the same good old-fashioned way of pure sun 
bleached Irish Linen for nearly 50 years. They are up to the minute 
Ask your dealer for them. 

Yi, and 3% sizes, 2 for 25c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with the genuine warranted linen Barker Brand, send us 


#1 and we will send you.8 prepaid. 
45 years” experience and may be able to advise you. 


Wm. Barker Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
JANNQAVIESSS4N0E 90080 EDO COS 


Collars selling 2 for 25c. Othercollars at that price are not 


the same, Barker Collars are much cheaper 


2 for 25c 


FATATTPUASUTATD ER 


AT Ti 


If you have collar troubles, write us. We have had 


Our style book free. 


CEDUMIAUUNNUIINALUTIIL 


ALENT EEETOOEEENTOOOOOOOSGESEE RBA BSL 


EE 


SAVE $35 


By sending us your order zow you will do-so. 
And you are buying a typewriter that is the latest 
and des¢ writing machine sold. It has perféct ‘touch, 
absolute alignment, quick action, back spacer, tab- 
ulator, ¢zvo-color ribbon, universal key board, etc., 
and is fully guaranteed, ‘Vhe writing is visible ait 
all times. It*s mighty easy to secure—just pay 


Pittsburgh 
VisibleTypewriter 


We are sending aut med number of type- 
writers FREE OF COST to people who 
are earning them with very little effort. 
Their names will be sent upon request. 
If you will do us a small service, which we »will 
explain, we will 


GIVE ONE AWAY 


For full particulars of this splendid offer just write 
usa letter and say: “Mail Your Free Offer,” 
Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Established 20 Years 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Boy 


isa moral dynamo — a magazine 

devoted exclusively to the whole 
boy —:a magazine that imbues the 
boy with high morals, honor and 
manliness. 500,000 boys are now 
enthusiastic readers every month. 


The American Boy 


contains stories of the things boys like to 
read about — adventure, travel, history, 
photography, stamps, electricity, carpen- 
\ try, sports, current events, etc., all 
beautifully illustrated. 
And a department devoted to the Boy Scouts of 
America, to which Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief 
Scout, contributes an illustrated page each month, 
It is the best magazine for boys in all the world. 
Give it to your boy! 
$1 for a whole year. 


L0c for one copy at news-stands,. 
The Sprague Publishing Co. 


130 American Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


A Loose Leaf 


Works like a 
Binder 50c or dollar 5c. 
pinch binder per doz. 


L. E. B. Patent BINDER-CLIP 


After papers are insertzd arms ‘may ‘be 
turned down—out of the way. May be 
used to hold papers in book‘form. 
When arms are turned back \pa- 
pers can bevreadily referred to. 
When one arm is turned 
down, behind ‘the papers, the 
other may be turned up to use 
7, asa hook for hanging. 


Comes in two styles with Ladel & 


| for filing orplain,.one of each, and 
our 50: page cat..of C.& D. office ne- 
vessities sent postpaid on-receiptof10c. 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG.‘CO. 
Dept. 9,240-2 W. 23rd St.,'New York City 


ae Original f{ 


C.&D.\ 


come in Black ‘Boxes, Made of hard, springy -wire and | 
beautifully nickel-plated. ‘In «three sizes to a 4 
$1.00 per carton of 10 boxes (each 100) 
.85 per box of 1000 (bulk) 


Send 10c for | 
package of Ideal 
Clamps, 25 differ- 
entkindsofpaper | 

fasteners | 
and 50- | 
page cat- | 
alogue of | 
Office | 
Specialties. | 
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left ear; and as he approached the office 
he seemed to be laboring under a great 
deal of excitement. 

““Oo-ee!”’ he wailed as he caught sight of 
Polatkin, and without further salutation 
he sank into the nearest chair. There he 
bowed his head in his hands and rocked to 
and fro disconsolately. 

“‘Who’s this crazy feller?’’ Scheikowitz 
demanded of his partner. 

Polatkin shrugged. 

“He’s a button salesman by the name 
Rashkind,” Polatkin said. ‘“‘Leave me 
deal with him.” He walked over to the 
swaying Shadchen and shook him violently 
by the shoulder. ‘“‘Rashkind,” he said, 
“stop that nonsense and tell me what’s the 
matter.” 

Rashkind ceased hismoanings and looked 
up with bloodshot eyes. 

““She’s engaged!’’ he said. 

“She’s engaged!’ Polatkin repeated. 
“And you call yourself a Shadchen!’’ he 
said bitterly. 

“A Shadchen!”’ Scheikowitz cried. 
“Why, I thought you said he was a button 
salesman.” 

“Did I?” Polatkin retorted. ‘‘ Well, 
maybe he is, Scheikowitz; but he .ain’t no 
Shadchen. Actually the feller goes to work 
and takes Elkan up to see the girl, and they 
put him off by saying the girl was sick; and 
now he comes down here and tells me the 
girl is engaged.” 

“Well,” Scheikowitz remarked, “‘you 
couldn’t get no sympathy from me, Polat- 
kin. A feller which acts underhand the 
way you done, trying to make up a Shid- 
duch for Elkan behind my back yet—you 
got what you deserved.” 

“What d’ye mean I got what I deserved?” 
Polatkin said indignantly. ‘‘Do you think 
it would be such a bad thing for us— 
you and me both, Scheikowitz—if I could 
of made up a match between Elkan and 
B. Maslik’s a daughter?” 

_“B, Maslik’s a daughter!’’ Scheikowitz 
cried. “‘Do you mean that this here feller 
was trying to make up a match between 
Elkan and Miss Birdie Maslik?”’ 

“That’s just what I said,’ Polatkin 
announced. 

““Then I can explain the whole thing,’ 
Scheikowitz rejoined triumphantly. “Miss 
Maslik had a date to meet Elkan last night 
yet with a Shadchen by the name Charles 
Fischko, and that’s why B. Maslik told 
this here button salesman that his daughter 
was engaged.”’ 

Rashkind again raised his head and 
regarded Scheikowitz with a malevolent 
grin. 

““Schmooes!”’ he jeered. ‘‘Miss Maslik 
is engaged and the Shadchen was Charles 
Fischko, but the Kahlo. ain’t Elkan Lubliner 
by a damsight.”’ 

It was now Polatkin’s turn to gloat, and 
he shook his head slowly up and down. 

“So, Scheikowitz,” he said, ‘you are 
trying to fix up a Shidduch between Elkan 
and Miss Maslik without telling me a word 
about it, and you get the whole thing so 
mixed up that it is a case of trying to sit 
between two chairs! You come down mit 
a big bump and I ain’t got no sympathy for 
you neither.” 

“What was the feller’s name?’ Scheiko- 
witz demanded hoarsely of Rashkind who 
was als prc out his tie and smoothing 
his rumpled hair. 

“Tt’s a funny quincidence,” Rashkind 
replied; “but youremember, Mr. Polatkin, 
I was talking to you the other day about 
Julius Flixman?”’ 

“Yes,’’ Polatkin said, and his heart 
began to thump in anticipation of the 
answer. 

“Well, Julius Flixman, as I told you, 
sold out his store to a feller by the name 
Max Kapfer,’”’ Rashkind said and paused 

ain. 

“Nu!” Scheikowitz roared. ‘‘What of 
162% 

“Well, this here Max Kapfer is engaged 
to bemarried to Miss Birdie Maslik,’’ Rash- 
kind concluded; and when Scheikowitz 
looked from Rashkind toward his partner 
the latter had already proceeded more 
than halfway to the telephone. 

““And that’s what your Shadchen done 
for you, Mr. Scheikowitz!’’ Rashkind said 
as he put on his hat. He walked to the 
elevator and rang the bell. 

“Yes, Mr. Scheikowitz,’? Rashkind 
added, “fas a Shadchen maybe I am a 
button salesman; but I’d a whole lot 
sooner be a button salesman ‘as a thief— 
and don’t you forget it!” 

After the elevator had borne Rashkind 
away Scheikowitz went back to the office 


there was a long pause, at the 


| 
November |) 


in time to hear Marcus engaged i 
altercation with the telephone o 
the Prince Clarence Hotel. 
“What d’ye mean he ain’t 
bellowed. “With you it’s 


He hung up the receiver y 
almost sufficient to wreck the in 
“That'll do, Polatkin!” §¢ 
said. ‘“‘We already got half our 
smashed.” , 
“Did I done it?” Polatkin gre 
allusion being to the chair d 
Scheikowitz on the previous 
“You was the cause of 
witz retorted; ‘‘and, anyhow, 
ringing up at the Prince Clare 
“Tm ringing up that 
Polatkin replied. “I want 
sucker what I think of him.” 
Then it was that Kapfer’s 
the effect of his engagement | 
tions with Polatkin & Scheikoy 
justified in fact. 
“You wouldn’t do nothing of 
Scheikowitz declared. “It 
enough that Elkan loses this 
duch, but you are trying to Jon: 
account also! Why, that fell 
business after he marries Mis 
would be easy * worth to us three 
dollars a year.” q 
“T don’t. care what his business’ 
Polatkin shouted. ‘I would sa 
please to that highwayman!” 
“What do you want to do 
witz pleaded—‘“‘bite off your 
your face?” 
Polatkin made no reply and 
about to go into the showroom 
telephone bell rang. 
“Leave me answer it,” Sek 
said; and a moment later he pic! 
desk telephone and placed the re 
his ear. 
“Hello!” hesaid. ‘Yes, thie 
& Scheikowitz. This is Mr. | 
talking.” 
Suddenly the instrument dro 
clatter to the floor; and while 
was stooping to pick it up Pola 
into the office. 
“Scheikowitz!’’ he cried. i 
you trying to do—break up 
office yet? Ain’t it enough you 
ting all our chairs on the bum 4 
Scheikowitz contented himself 
viciously at his partner and 
the receiver to his ear. 
“Hello, Mr. Kapfer,” he 
I heard it this morning al 
things travels fast, Mr. Kap 
don’t blame you—I blame t 
apa He gives me a dirty de 
Here there was a long pai 
Polatkin stood in the middle 
floor like a bird-dog pointing at 
partridges. 
“But why couldn’t you come d 
Mr. Kapfer?” Scheikowitz a 


Scheikowitz said: 
ask my partner.” 

“Listen here, Polatkin,” he:sai 
his hand over the transmitter. 
says he wants to give us from two 
five hundred dollars an order, an 
you and me to go up to the Pri 
at two o’clock to see him. ; 
both there because he wants to 
terms of credit.” 

“T would see him hung first!” 
roared, and Scheikowitz took his h 
the transmitter. 

“All right, Mr. Kapfer,”’ he a 
duleet tones; “me and Polatkin 
be there. Goodby 

He hungup ther receiver with exa 
care. 

‘And you would just bet your 
we will bethere!” hesaid. ‘And 
there is to it!” 


“Wait an 


vir 


T HALF past one that afterne 
Max Kapfer was enjoying a g 
in the lobby of the Prince Clarent 
ceived an unexpected visitor in th 
of Julius Flixman. i 
“Why, how do you do, Mr. 
he cried, dragging forth a cha 
Flixman extended a thin, bo 
greeting and sat down wearily. 
“T don’t do so good, Kapfer,” 
“‘T guess New York don’t agree V 
He distorted his face in what he 
to be an amiable smile. “But I 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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G-3023—Lemonade Pitcher, . 
silver deposit over white ~ 
glass, 10 inches high, $3.00 
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sterling silver, 834 in. eee 
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3 G-248—Lemon Plato, ster- 
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t ‘ glass, diam. 5% in., $1.00 
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Our YEAR BOOK helps 
in the Art of Giving 


. : re: ae IT IS FREE 
50—Pendent, : iia a a, &) | Gye YEAR BOOK is a 250 page Cyclopaedia of 


[0k gold,2 baroque 

earls, $1.75 Christmas, revised and re-revised. by our experience 

Beua5—rendens of distributing millions of gifts for persons of the high- 

PEE | est refinement and taste. It offers many thousands of -8004— 

the most helpful suggestions—the always-good gifts— We aoe diamanas, $115.00. 

anda great wealth of the choicest novelties from all . : 
over the world. It is equally helpful whether you 
have one dollar or one hundred to spend. 
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Part of full length of 1912 Panel. 


Now ready. 


“America’s Prettiest Girl | 


Did Artist Find Her? 


“Find for us the prettiest, sweetest girl in 
America. Then paint a picture of her for our 
1912 ‘Pompeian Beauty’ Art Calendar.” 
Such were the orders which the makers of 
Pompeian Massage Cream gave to Carle 
Blenner, painter of beautiful women. 

Did he find the prettiest, sweetest girl 
in America? We leave it to you. Who is 
she? Only her friends will know. She 
is content to win the title of the 1912 
“Pompeian Beauty,” a title that means 
the most in annual art calendar history. 

No advertising on the front; only the 
artist’s name plate. Rememberthatthecopy 
you will get is in colors, has gone through 
the press 10 times, and is a panel 32 in. by 8 
in. Colors, dark red and gold. 1912 calen- 
dar at bottom, but can be cut off without 
injuring picture. This beautiful reproduc- 
tion of Carle Blenner’s $1000 painting sent 
for 10c (stamps or coin) and with it a trial 
jar of the well-known Pompeian Massage 
Cream, used in a million homes by men 
and women who know the business and so- 
cial value of a clear, clean, wholesome skin. 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


You will never know how good-looking, 
clean-looking and attractive you can be 
until you use Pompeian. Rub it on your 
moistened face and well into the pores. 
Massage the faceafew moments. Outcomes 
the cream darkened and dirt-laden. You 
are astonished. You never knew that so 
much dirt could stay in the pores despite 
soap-and-water scrubbing. Glance in your 
mirror. The old, sallow, “dead skin” look 
has begun to go. In its place comes a skin 
that has the healthy clearness and fresh- 
ness of youth. Verily, “Don’t envy a good 
complexion; use Pompeian and have one.” 
Sold by all dealers, 50c, 75c and $1. 

Trial Jar and 1912 Art Calendar both sent 
for 10c (stainps or coin), This is a rare chance 
to get a trial jar of the nost popular face cream 
and also a copy of the most popular Art Cal- 
endar, Clip coupon before you forget it. 


Magazines and Books for Library Slips (onein each package). 


Cut along this line, fill in and mail today. 


“ SSSRESeSRaeuusuasBBEe EEE SeEEEssSEBsSeSeS 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 
Gentlemen — Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin) for which 

please send me a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream and 

a 1912 ‘‘Pompeian Beauty’? Art Calendar. 

Name. 

Address 

City State. 
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(Continued from Page 46) : 
agrees with you all right,” he continued. 
“T suppose I must got to congradulate you 
on account you are going to be engaged to 
Miss Birdie Maslik.” , 

“Why, who told you about it?” Kapfer 
asked. 

“TI met this morning a real-estater by 
the name Rashkind, which he is acquainted 
with the Maslik family,’ Flixman replied, 
‘and he says it happened yesterday. Also 
they told me up at the hotel you was calling 
there this morning to see me.” 

“That’s right,” Kapfer said; ‘‘and you 
was out.” 

“T was down to see a feller on Center 
Street,’ Flixman went on, “and so 
thought, so long as you wanted to fix up 
about the note, I might just as well come 
down here.” 

“T’m much obliged to you,’ Kapfer 
interrupted. : 

“Not at all,” Flixman continued. 
‘“‘When a feller wants to pay you money 
and comes to see you once to do it and you 
ain’t in, understand me, then it’s up to you 
to go to him; so here I am.” 7 

“But the fact is,” Kapfer said, ‘‘I didn’t 
want to see you about paying the money 
exactly. I wanted to see you about not 
paying it.” ; ; 

“ About not paying it!” Flixman cried. 

“‘Sure!”? Kapfer replied. ‘“‘I wanted to 
see if you wouldn’t give me a year’s exten- 
sion for that last thousand on account I am 
going to get married; and with what Miss 
Maslik would bring me, y’understand, and 
your thousand dollars which I got here, I 
would just have enough to fix up my second 
floor and build a twenty-five-foot exten- 
sion on the rear. You see, I figure it this 
way.” He searched his pocket for a piece 
of paper and produced a fountain pen. “I 
figure that the fixtures cost me twenty-two 
hundred,” he began, “‘and i ; 

At this juncture Flixman flipped his 
fingers derisively. 

“Pipe dreams you got it!” he said. 
“That store as it stands was good enough 
for me, and it should ought to be good 
enough for you. Furthermore, Kapfer, if 
you want to invest Maslik’s money and 
your own money, schon gut; but me I could 
always put a thousand dollars into a. bond, 
Kapfer. So, if it’s all the same to you. I’ll 
take your check and call it square.” 

Kapfer shrugged resignedly. 

“‘T had an idee you would,” he said, ‘‘so 
I got it ready for you; because, Mr, Flix- 
man, you must excuse me when I tell you 
that you got the reputation of being a good 
collector.”’ 

“Am 1?” Flixman snapped out. ‘Well, 
maybe I am, Kapfer, but I could give my 
money up, too, once in awhile; and, believe 
me or not, Kapfer, this afternoon yet I am 
going to sign a will which I am leaving all 
my money to a Talmud Torah School.” 

“You don’t say so!’’ Kapfer said as he 
drew out his checkbook. 

“That’s what I am telling you,” Flixman 
continued, “‘because there’s a lot of young 
loafers running round the streets which no- 
body got any control over ’em at all; and if 
they would go to a Talmud Torah School, 
understand me, not only they learn ’em 
there a little Loschen Hakodesch, y’under- 
stand, but they would also pretty near club 
the life out of ’em.” 

“Tl write out a receipt on some of the 
hotel paper here,’’ Kapfer said as he signed 
and blotted the check. 

“Write out two of ’em, so I would have 
a copy of what I am giving you,” Flixman 
rejoined. ‘It’s always just so good tobe 
businesslike. That’s what I told that law- 
yer today. He wants me I should remem- 
ber a couple of orphan asylums he’s 
interested in, and I told him that if all them 
suckers would train up their children they 
would learn a business and not holler round 
the streets and make life miserable for peo- 
ple, they wouldn’t got to be orphans at 
all. Half the orphans is that way on ac- 
count they worried their parents to death 
with their carryings-on, and when they go 
to orphan asylums they get treated kind 
yet. And people is foolish enough to pay a 
lawyer fifty dollars if he should draw up 
a will to leave the orphan asylum their good 
hard-earned money.” 

He snorted indignantly as he examined 
Kapfer’s receipt and compared it with 
the original. 

_ “Well,”’ he concluded as he appended his 
signature to the receipt, “‘I got him down 
to twenty-five dollars and I’ll have that will 
business settled up this afternoon yet.” 

_He placed the check and the receipt in 
his wallet and shook hands with Kapfer. 
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“Goodby,” he said. ‘“‘And one thing 
let me warn you against: A Kahlo should 
always get his money in cash oder certified 
check before he goes under the Chuppah 
at all; otherwise, after you are married and 
your father-in-law is a crook, understand 
me, you could kiss yourself goodby with 
your wife’s dowry —and don’t you forget it!” 

Max walked with him down the lobby; 
and they had barely reached the entrance 
when Charles Fischko and Miss Yetta 
Silbermacher arrived. 

“Hello, Fischko!’”’ Max cried, as Flix- 
man tottered out into the street; but 
Fischko made no reply. Instead he sud- 
denly let go Miss Silbermacher’s arm and 
dashed hurriedly to the sidewalk. Max led 
Miss Silbermacher to a chair and engaged 
her immediately in conversation. She was 
naturally a little embarrassed by her un- 
usual surroundings, though she was becom- 
ingly—not to say fashionably—attired in 
garments of her own making; and she 
gazed timidly about her for her absent lover. 

“Elkan ain’t here yet,’”’ Max explained, 
“‘on account you are a little ahead of time.” 

Miss Silbermacher’s brown eyes sparkled 
merrily. 

“T ain’t the only one,” she said as she 
jumped to her feet; for, though the hands 


of the clock on the desk pointed to ten. 


minutes to two, Elkan Lubliner approached 
from the direction of the café. He caught 
sight of them while he was still some dis- 
tance away, and two overturned chairs 
marked the last of his progress toward them. 

At first he held out his hand in greeting; 
but the two little dimples that accom- 
panied Yetta’s smile overpowered his sense 
of propriety, and he embraced her affec- 
tionately. 

“Where’s Fischko?” he asked. 

Both Kapfer and Miss Silbermacher 
looked toward the street entrance. 

“He was here a minute ago,” Kapfer said. 

“Did you tell him that I wasn’t Ury 
Shemansky at all?”’ Elkan inquired. 

“Sure I did,’’ Miss Silbermacher replied, 
“and he goes on something terrible, on 
account he says Mr. Kapfer told him last 
night you was already engaged; so I told 
him I know you was engaged because I am 
the party you are engaged to.” 

She squeezed Elkan’s hand. 

““And he says then,” she continued, 
“that if that’s the case what do we want 
him down here for? So Itold him we 
are going to meet Mr. Polatkin and Mr. 
Scheikowitz, and a 

“And they’ll be right-here in a minute,” 
Kapfer interrupted; ‘“‘so you go upstairs to 
my room and I'll find Fischko and bring 
him up also.” 

He conducted them to the elevator, and 
even as the door closed behind them 
Fischko came running up the hall. 

“Kapfer,” he said, ‘‘who was that feller 
which he was just here talking to you?” 

“What d’ye want to know for?” Kapfer 
asked. 

“Never mind what I want to know for!” 
Fischko retorted. ‘‘Who is he?” 

“Well, if you must got to know,” Kapfer 
said, ‘‘he’s a feller by the name Julius 
Flixman.” 

“What?” Fischko shouted. ; 

“Fischko,”’ Kapfer protested, ‘‘ you ain’t 
in no Canal Street coffee house here. This 
is a first-class hotel.” 

Fischko nodded distractedly. 

“Sure, I know,” he said. “Is there a 
place we could sit down here? I want to 
ask you something a few questions.” 

Kapfer led the way to the café and they 
sat down at a table near the door. 

“Go ahead, Fischko,” he said. ‘“‘Polat- 
kin and Scheikowitz will be here any 
minute.” 

“Well,” Fischko began falteringly, “if 
this here feller is Julius Flixman, which he 
is coming from Bessarabia schon thirty 
years ago already, I don’t want to do noth- 
ing in a hurry, Mr. Kapfer, on account I 
want to investigate first how things stand.”’ 

““What d’ye mean?” Kapfer demanded. 

““Why, I mean this,”’ Fischko cried: ‘‘If 
this here Flixman is well fixed, Kapfer, 
I want to know it, on account Miss Yetta 
Silbermacher is from Flixman’s sister a 
daughter, understand me!” 

Kapfer lit a cigar deliberately before 
replying. He was thinking hard. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said at 
last, ‘‘that this here Miss Silbermacher is 
Julius Flixman’s a niece?”’ 

“That’s what I said,’’ Fischko replied. 
“He comes here from Bessarabia thirty 
years ago already, and from that day to 
this I never heard a word about him— Miss 
Silbermacher neither.” 
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n’t the rest of his family heard from 
Kapfer asked guardedly. 

e ain’t no rest of his family,’ 
said. ‘‘Mrs. Silbermacher was his 
er, and she’s dead over ten years 


ofer nodded and drew reflectively on 


ell, Fischko,” he said finally, ‘‘I 
in’t let Flixman worry me none. He’s 
ry a Schnorrer ; he was in here just 
account he hears I am going to marry 
girl and touches me for some money 
e head of it. I guess you noticed 
e looks pretty shabby—ain’t it?” 
sick too,” Fischko added, just as 
boy came into the café. 
. Copper!”’ he bawled, and Max 
d to his feet. 
ght here,’ he said, and the bellboy 
him a card. 
them I’ll be withthem ina minute,” 
ntinued; ‘‘and you stay here till I 
back, Fischko. I won’t be long.” 
followed the bellboy to the desk, 
re stood Polatkin and Scheikowitz. 
Good afternoon, gentlemen,” he said. 
Well, Mr. Kapfer,”’ Scheikowitz replied, 
guess I got to congradulate you.” 
‘Sure!’ Kapfer murmured perfunctorily. 
’s go into the Moorish Room.” 
fWhat’s the matter with the café?” 
latkin asked; but Scheikowitz settled 
matter by leading the way to the 
orish Room, where they all sat down 
: secluded table. 
“The first thing I want to tell you, 
tlemen,’’ Kapfer said, “is that I know 
feel that I turned a dirty trick on you 
out Elkan.” 
Scheikowitz shrugged expressively. 
“The way we feel about it, Mr. Kapfer,” 
commented, “‘is that bygones must got 
-be bygones—and that’s all there is to it.” 
“But,” Kapfer said, ‘I don’t want the 
gones to be all on my side; so I got a 
position to make you. How would it 
if I could fix up a good Shidduch for 
isan myself?’’ 
“What for a Shidduch?” Polatkin asked. 
“The girl is an orphan,” Kapfer replied, 
\ber she’s got one uncle, a bachelor, which 
*% got no relation in the world but 
, and he’s worth anyhow seventy-five 
)usand dollars.”’ 
‘How do you know he’s worth that 
uch?” Polatkin demanded. 
‘Because I got some pretty close busi- 
4s dealings with him,” Kapfer replied; 
‘nd not only do I know he’s worth that 
ch, but I guess you do, too, Mr. Polatkin, 
account his name is Julius Flixman.” 
‘Julius Flixman!” Scheikowitz cried. 
Vhy, Julius Flixman ain’t got a relation 
ithe world—he told me so himself.” 
‘When did he told you that?” Kapfer 


couple of days ago,” Scheikowitz 


m that accounts for it,’’ Kapfer 
“A couple of days ago nobody 
dws he had a niece—not even Flixman 
aself didn’t; but today yet he would 
{yw it and he would tell you so himself.” 
*But——” Scheikowitz began, when 
)e again a page entered the room, bawling 
/honetie imitation of Kapfer’s name. 
‘Wanted at the ’phone,”’ he called as he 
ight sight of Kapfer. 
(Exeuse me,” Kapfer said. “‘I’ll be 
iat back.” 

Te walked hurriedly out of the room, 
il Polatkin turned with a shrug to his 


ner, 

‘Well, Scheikowitz,’”’ he began, ‘what 
i Itold you? Weare up here on a fool’s 
and—ain’t it?” 

ae made no reply. 


Tltell you, Polatkin,” he said at length, 
lixman himself says to me he did got one 
er living in Bessarabia, and he ain’t 


” 


urd from her in thirty years; and 
. \t this juncture Kapfer rushed into the 


cm, 

|Scheikowitz,” he gasped, “‘I just now 
a telephone message from a lawyer on 
ter Street, by the name Goldenfein, I 
ld come right down there. Flixman is 
1 sick suddenly and they find in his 
ket my chéck and a duplicate receipt 
Wich he gives me, written on the hotel 
er. Do me the favor and come with me.” 
{teen minutes later they stepped out of 
‘ixicab in front of an old-fashioned office 
d ding in Center Street and elbowed their 
hrough a crowd of over a hundred 
ward the narrow doorway. 

re do yous think you’re going?” 
policeman whose broad shoulders 
etely blocked the little entrance. 
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‘We was telephoned for, on account a 
friend of ours by the name Flixman is 
taken sick here,’ Kapfer explained. 

Go ahead,” the policeman said more 
gently; “but I guess you’re too late.” 

‘Is he dead?” Scheikowitz cried, and the 
policeman nodded solemnly as he stood to 
one side. 

viIr 
1 ae than two hours elapsed before 
Kapfer, Polatkin and Scheikowitz 
returned to the Prince Clarence. With 
them was Kent J. Goldenfein. 

“Mr. Kapfer,” the clerk said, “‘there’s a 
man been waiting for you in the café for 
over two hours.” 

“Tl bring him right in,” Kapfer said, 
and two minutes afterward he brought the 
gesticulating Fischko out of the café. 

“Do you think I am a dawg?” Fischko 
cried. ‘‘I’ve been here two hours!” 

“Well, come into the Moorish Room a 
minute,” Kapfer pleaded, “and I'll fix 
everything up with you afterward.” 


He led the protesting Shadchen through ° 


the lobby, and when they entered the Moor- 
ish Room an impressive scene awaited 
them. On a divan, beneath some elabo- 
rate plush draperies, sat Kent J. Golden- 
fein, flanked on each side by Polatkin and 
Scheikowitz respectively, while spread on 
the table in front of them were the drafts 
of Flixman’s will and the engrossed, un- 
signed copy, together with such other 
formidable-looking documents as Golden- 
fein happened to find in his pockets. He 
rose majestically as Fischko entered and 
turned on him a beetling frown. 

“Ts this the fellow?’”’ he demanded sepul- 
chrally, and Kapfer nodded. 

“Mr. Fischko,’”’ Goldenfein went on, ‘I 
am an officer of the Supreme Court and I 
have been retained to investigate the affairs 
of Mr. Julius Flixman.” 

‘Say, lookyhere, Kapfer,”’ Fischko cried. 
“What is all this?” 

Kapfer drew forward a chair. 

“Sit down, Fischko,”’ he said, ‘‘and an- 
swer the questions that he is asking you.” 

“But ” Fischko began. 

“Come, come, Mr. Fischko,’’ Golden- 
fein boomed, ‘“‘you are wasting our time 
here. Raise your right hand!” 

Fischko glanced despairingly at Kapfer 
and then he obeyed. 

“Do you solemnly swear,” said Golden- 
fein, who, besides being an attorney-at- 
law was also a notary public, ‘‘that the 
affidavit you will hereafter sign will be 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God?” 

“But ” Fischko began again. 

“Do you?” Goldenfein roared, and 
Fischko nodded. Forthwith Goldenfein 
plied him with such ingeniously fashioned 
questions concerning the Flixman family 
that the answers presented a complete his- 
tory of all its branches. Furthermore, the 
affidavit which Goldenfein immediately 
drew up lacked only such confirmatory evi- 
dence as could easily besupplied to establish 
the identity of Miss Yetta Silbermacher 
as Julius Flixman’s only heir-at-law; and, 
after Fischko had meekly signed the jurat, 
Goldenfein rose ponderously to his feet. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Polatkin,’”’ he 
said. “I think there is no doubt that your 
nephew’s fiancée will inherit Flixman’s es- 
tate, thanks to my professional integrity.” 

“What d’ye mean your professional 
integrity ?’’ Kapfer asked. 

“Why, if I hadn’t refused to accept 
twenty-two dollars for drawing the will and 
insisted on the twenty-five we had agreed 
upon,” Goldenfein explained, “he would 
never have suffered the heart attack which 
prevented his signing the will before he died.’ 

“Died!” Fischko exclaimed. ‘‘Is Julius 
Flixman dead?” : 

“ Koosh, Fischko!” Polatkin commanded. 
“You wouldthink you was one of the family 
the way you are acting. Come down to 
our store tomorrow and we would arrange 
things with you.” He turned to Kapfer. 

‘“‘Let’s go upstairs and see Elkan—and 
Yetta,” he said. 

Immediately they trooped to the elevator 
and ascended to the seventh floor. | y 

“All of you wait here in the corridor, 
Kapfer whispered, ‘“‘and I’ll go and break 
it to them.” He tiptoed to his room and 
knocked gently at the door. 

“Come!” Elkan cried, and Kapfer turned 
the knob. 

On a sofa near the window sat Elkan, 
with his arm surrounding his fiancée’s waist 
and her head resting on his shoulder. 

“Hello, Max!” he cried. ““What’s kept 
you? We must have been waiting here at 
least a quarter of an hour!” 
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Mr. Butts, Prop. Barber Shop 
HOTEL ST. REGIS 


New York, says in part: 


“<Gentlemen:—When one cannot be shaved 
by skilled barbers and in a fine, antiseptic bar- 
ber shop such as we have here at the Hotel 
St. Regis, a man should shave himself. 

The AutoStrop Razor, in my opinion, is the best 
for novice use, because he can strop a keen barber’s 
edge onto it, and the barber’s edge, of course, 
enables him to shave smoothly, comfortably.’’ 


Mr. Atchison, Head Barber 
PLANTERS HOTEL 


St. Louis, says in part: 


“© Gentlemen : —I1 would like to put in a stock 
of your AutoStrop Razors here in the Planters 
Hotel Barber Shop, provided you will make me 
the same price you make to Druggists and Hard- 
ware Dealers. The handy stropping contrivance 
in your AutoStrop Razor is the one thing I ever 
saw, outside of a barber’s fingers, that would 
strop a keen barber’s edge.’’ 


ARBERS have many customers who are obliged, at 
times, for one reason or another, to shave themselves. 
Naturally, under such conditions, they ask their barber 
what razor to get. The above barbers always recommend 


the AutoStrop Razor because, as they say, it is the 


Mr. Ritz, Prop. Barber Shop 


RITZ-CARLTON 
New York, says: 


“«Gentlemen:—'The perfect mechanical con- 
struction of the AutoStrop Razor which permits 
the novice self-shaver to strop onto it a ‘barber’s 
edge,’ should commend itself to every Barber 
in the world. 

I do not hesitate to endorse this feature which 
places the AutoStrop far in the lead of other 
safety razors.’” 


Mr. Hoffman, Head Barber 
HOTEL BELVEDERE 


Baltimore, says in part: 


“<Gentlemen:—Your AutoStrop Razor is the 
only safety razor I ever recommend to my cus- 
tomers, because it is built on the right idea, i. e., 
the principle of expert stropping. 

Very few Barbers can strop a keener edge than a 
novice can strop with your AutoStrop Razor. That 
is why everybody to whom I have recommended 
it comes back and thanks me enthusiastically.”’ 


razor’ on which a novice can strop a keen edge 

‘ : 4 
It is this AutoS 
blades give anywhere from 50 to 300 Head Ba 
Shaves. 


expert makes 


stropping which 


And it is this expert stropping that makes 
AutoStrop Safety Razor less expensive than a cheaper ra 


ing expense. 
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Mr. Motz, Prop. Barber Shop 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
Philadelphia, says in part: 
“<Gentlemen:—When a man can, it is always 
best to be shaved in a thoroughly hygienic, antisep- 
tic Barber Shop like that of the Bellevue-Stratford. 
But when he travels or when he cannot find 
a perfectly. or antiseptically equipped Barber 
Shop, he should shave himself. 
For this latter purpose I know of nothing 
better than the AutoStrop Safety Razor.’’ 


’Mr. Emery, Head Barber 
PONTCHARTRAIN 


Detroit, says in part: 
«¢ Gentlemen : Will you be kind enough to ship 
me by express one-half dozen Autostrop Razors? 
I am occasionally called upon to fit out a 
customer with some means for shaving himself, 
and frankly I always feel safe in recommending 
your AutoStrop Razor because your handy 
stropping mechanism makes it possible for a 
novice to give a keen barber’s edge to his razor.” 


Mr. Corey, Head Barber 
HOTEL LA SALLE 


Chicago, says in part: 
<<Gentlemen :— Reterring to your favor of the 
4th, asking my opinion of your AutoStrop Razor, 
I beg to say that if a man wants to shave himself 
and cannot strop a razor, the best thing he can do 
is to get an AutoStrop Razor because it will do 
the stropping for him and will do it quickly and 
conveniently, and give him an edge which will 
remove his beard to his entire satisfaction.”’ 


Mr. Myers, Prop. Barber Shop 
NEW WILLARD 


Washington, says in part: 

<« Gentlemen :—To be shaved ina fine, hygienic 
barber shop like the New Willard will always be 
the best way to be shaved. But many of my cus- 
tomers ask me how they can shave themselves 
when they have not access to such a barber shop. 
To those customers I always recommend the 
AutoStrop Safety Razor, because of its easy and 
effective means of stropping a good sharp edge.”’ 


NEW WILLARD 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Before You Forget It 


le AutoStrop Razor consists of one silver-plated se// 
pping razor, 12 fine blades and strop in handsome case, 
As the stropping makes a blade last for months — 
letimes six months to a year—the $5 covers years of 


Get one on 30 days’ trial 


If not satisfactory, dealer will cheerfully refund. Price in 
Canada same as in United States. Factories in both countries. 
AURP OS BRROP $ AHEWeyYoORAZ.O Re COMPAN Y 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York; 400 Richmond Street, 
West, Toronto; 61 New Oxford Street, London. 
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“You'll Love 
It, Too”’ 


eae OU may be able to imagine the wholesomeness of Beech-Nut 

Peanut Butter, for it’s just fresh nourishing peanuts, roasted 
and salted and ground to a rich creamy nut butter, 

But you can’t imagine the real de/iciousness of its flavor until 
you have tasted it for yourself. 

Children grow healthy on it—they love it. You'll love it, too, 
when you try it on crackers, bread or toast, at luncheon, picnic, 
party or *tween-meal ‘‘bite.’’ , 

Comes only in glass jars, airless-sealed to save its fresh, moist, ~ 
fragrant flavor, Beech-Nut Brand is never sold in bulk, Geta 
15c. jar today to try, and make sure it is Beech-Nut Brand, 

Made by Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, New 
York, producers of the famous Beech-Nut Bacon. 
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Files and Rasps 


BADGER 
||} LOOSE-LEAF 
RECORD BOOK 


Flexible binding, of heavy seal 
grain cow-hide leather, Screws 
countersunk—can’t scratch. For 
: Real Estate sia pine k aslaeude 
porations, Students, Engineers 

BE Ministers,Insurance Agente Gelcae 
men. Adapted for Private Ledgers, Minutes— 
in fact, for every known record use. Price, 
$4.25complete, with 200 leaves and leather 
tab index. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we’ll send book on receipt of price. 
State form of rulingrequired in yourbusie 
ness. Willrefund money ifnotsat- 
isfactory. Send for folder, 


THE HEINN CO., Dept. R, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


do better and quicker work and last longer than 
any other file on the market. Manufactured of 
a superior grade of Crucible Steel and hardened 
by a secret chemical process that produces the 
most perfect temper. Known everywhere as 


“The File that Files’’ 


If not at your dealer’s, write us direct. 


Liveright Brothers 
Not in the Trust Philadelphia, Pa. 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, “Bit Be ( RB E R OVUy : 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg eee - ON 3 YOU. 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Big demand. Write today for free sample and full particulars. 
Mr. Esenwein 69 Bease Place, Springfield. Maas. METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 


Equipped with Irvin Detachable Fore-Doors 


These doors improve the appearance of your car and give 
the desired protection in cold weather. Write for descriptive 
circular and photographs. Attractive dealers’ proposition. “4 


R. J. IRVIN MFG. CO., Builders of high grade motor car bodies, 220 McCarty St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lessons From Our Alien Farmer 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“For years,” he declares, ‘‘I have raised 
just about as big a crop of lima beans be- 
tween those walnut trees as if the ground 
had been clear. Now I have a splendid 
orchard of English walnuts that, as I figure 
it, has cost me next to nothing—for I have 
charged up the cost of cultivation to the 
bean crops. And I have been offered five 
hundred and fifty dollars an acre for that 
orchard. Land was cheap when I bought 
here. If I had only made a bare living from 
the land, in addition to growing the orchard, 
I couldn’t have complained much. Some 
years I made my beans pay me a profit of 
forty dollars an acre; other years not so 
much—but always a good profit. I think 
the reason that some of my neighbors didn’t 
do so well as this with their limas was be- 
cause they didn’t know how to handle their 
soil. There is nothing that pays a farmer so 
well as a close acquaintance with the soil— 
his own soil! That’s what I tried to get, and 
I guess I did it, for I got the results where 
many others failed. After I had studied my 
soil l madeup my mind that it was a mistake 
merely toscratch the surface, as some farmers 
here weredoing. So,in the plowing that was 
done before the rains, I put the plows down 
deep —about twelve inches—and got under 
the pan, as we call it. In this soil the 
depth to which you plow before the rains 
fixes the depth of the hardpan. By plow- 
ing ten or twelve inches deep, instead of 
five or six, as others plowed, I gave the roots 
of my beans double the depth in which to 
grow and from which to get nourishment — 
for their roots will not penetrate the hard- 
pan. And, at the same time, I gave the 
young walnut trees a chance to strike out 
their roots and get moisture that they could 
not have had with the ordinary shallow 
plowing. 

“Tt is a mistake to pulverize the soil too 
finely. Lots of farmers here have made that 
mistake. My best results have been with 
soil that has been left lumpy; it has held 
the moisture better. When the surface is 
powdered fine it has a tendency to pack and 
let the moisture escape. With this kind 
of handling I have made my own ground 
yield me as high an average as forty sacks 
of beans to the acre, and my rented bean 
land has sometimes given me an average 
of thirty-three sacks an acre on one hun- 
dred and thirty acres. Those are high 
averages, as any lima-grower will tell you; 
and it takes something to account for them. 
I think the secret is in the deep plowing 
preceding the rains and in leaving the land 
lumpy instead of finely pulverized.” 


Perpendicular Farming 


Manuel Farias is another Portuguese of 
the Ventura district from whose example 
Americans have something to learn. When 
he came into the lima country six years 
ago he had only money enough to make a 
small payment; and proved lima land was 
held at a high figure and there were buyers 
with ready money to take the best of it. 
Therefore Manuel began to look about for 
a bargain. He found two hundred and 
eight acres that the owner would sell at 
twenty-five dollars an acre on long time. 
Much of it was steep hillside that even 
a courageous New England farmer would 
hardly have tried to cultivate; but the 
plucky Portuguese continued to plow it 
after a fashion, and did his harrowing with 
three horses, mounting the lead horse in 
order to make the turns. From this per- 
pendicular saddle farming, however, he con- 
trived to produce twenty sacks of beans to 
the acre—this without irrigation. 


There are some forty varieties of lima’ 


beans, and when Manuel Farias first came 
to Ventura he happened to see a small field 
of pink beans. He studied the conditions 
under which they were grown and decided 
that they were just the thing for his hill- 
side farm. This decision was not in line 
with local traditions, but he had the cour- 
age of his convictions and planted the pinks 
exclusively. They have done well by him, 
having paid for his farm, given him a living, 
improved his land and increased his equip- 
ment. The Portuguese has eyes of his own, 
uses them shrewdly and is plucky enough 
to act upon his own conclusions. He will 
tackle an uphill farming proposition, apply 
original methods and compel it to pay. 
Obstacles and emergencies seem to act 
as spurs to the Portuguese temperament. 
An experience on the part of Frank Wil- 
liams, who is declared by his San Leandro 
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neighbors to have made a fortune o! 
thousand dollars in vegetables, shoy 
trait. He was found with a gang 
setting out tomato plants. Each p 
wrapped in paper and the wrap 
stuck into the soil along with the p 
“What is the idea of that?” he w: 
“The difference between next to 
and a full crop!” was his quick 
Then he laughed and continued: 
the Portuguese of it. I’m half 
half Portuguese, but it’s the Portug 
of me that does the farming.’”’ No 
with Azores blood in him hates to b 
out in a farming problem as badh 
Irishman hates to be licked in a fight. 
little paper-tipped tomato plant 
story of one of the toughest propo: 
that this particular Portuguese fari 
went up against. ‘I had been raisi 
toes for the Eastern market and tl 
neries for some time—long enough 
out that they were about the most 
able things I could grow. Then, on 
my young tomato plants began to 
course I pulled up plants to see wh 
trouble was. It was a black beetle th 
the little plants straight off just below tl 
surface—didn’t leave them a leg to 
on! For a time the tomato outloc 
peared about as black as the little bu 
was doing the business. We tried to 
lime, sulphur—everything that we 
hear of or think of; but the little b 
right on eating off the plants as fast 
could stick them into the ground.” — 


First Aid to Injured Tomatoes 


“Tt was a mighty serious matter 
with a big tomato acreage that ought t 
fifty dollars an acre for the cannery c} 
seventy-five to a hundred and fifty 
for the table varieties. It made me 
Something had to be done at once; 
said to myself that the way to do it 7 
sit down and think the thing out. 
at it on that basis, and reasoned f 
thing that would keep the beetle f 
ting into the plant for the first few 
while the plant was young and tender, 
probably save the day. Then the idez 
to me—Why not wrap the plants in 
clear down to the roots? I lost no 
putting the thing to the test wi 
hundred plants. I was so anxi 
the results that I could hardly be 
them in the ground long enoug! 
the beetle to get a good toothhold. 
little while I’d go out to the field 
planted the paper-tipped Trop { 
one up to look at it. They were not 
the first day, or the second, or the 

“Then I began to have hopes. 
close to that experimental pat 
finally I was convinced we had th 
backed off the field. Then we 
wrapping by the wholesalé, using ¢ 
light wrapping paper. Of course 
Portuguese neighbors about it; a 
every tomato plant that goes i 
ground in this locality is pape 
That experience taught me a lesson 
a way to beat most anything that 
a farmer, and the man on the grot 
often find it out for himself if he 
after it hard enough.” 

It is said of Frank Williams: 
Portuguese, all right—you never 
running to town on a two-bit err 
sticks right on the job.” And, 
hundred and twenty-five acres in 
and cherries, he has a job of an 

A man who is in position to kno 
that, on the same physical se 
representative Portuguese farmer 
row twenty-five per cent more m 
a community where Portuguese thril 
resourcefulness are well understood, thé 
can a native American farmer. 

“The reasons for this conditio 
clared this informant, “‘are that 
Portuguese gets hold of a piece of 
he never rests until it is paid for, 
sacrifices his personal ease and co 
the mortgage is wiped out, to tha 
ing every dollar above the stern 
necessities. A mortgaged homes 
an automobile are contrary to t 
guese catechism! He never stints his 
or his stock, however. Again, in additi 
being an untiring worker, he is an int 
farmer. I never knew a Portugue 
who was not a good farmer.” ; 

To this may be added the statemen! 
the possession of native executive 4 
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Change of Sentry 
Coast Fortress 


For 
chapped skin 


 Sentries of the U. S. Army, forced 
| to stand the raw, biting coast-winds 
use Woodbury’s Facial Soap for 
relief after exposure. 


| U.S. Battleships carry between 7000 
_ and 8000 cakes of Woodbury’ sa year. 


_ To prevent 


| Do not expose the hands or face to sudden changes 
. of temperature. Always dry the hands thoroughly 
| after washing. The regular use of Woodbury’s 
: Facial Soap will keep your skin in an active, healthy 
| condition in which it resists results from exposure, 


To relieve 


Wash carefully with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 

hot water. Rinse in cold water. Then apply 
| Woodbury’s Facial Cream freely. It is a fine, 
| greaseless jelly and can be used before going out 

as well as before retiring. If the skin is very 
| chapped, keep the cream on it all the time, 
i fe-applying it three or four times a day. 


oe 


For 4c we will send you a sample cake of W'wd. 

- bury’s Facial Soap. For 10¢ samples of Woodbury’s 
| Facial Soap, Vccdbury’s Facial Powder, W’oodbury’s 
| Facial Cream, Write today to the Andrew Jergens 
| Co,, 2603 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati. 


Be sure your dealer has these 
iskates. Study the B. & B. Skate 
[Catalog athome. Talk it over with 
ithe other boys. You will find that 
for speed and strength there is 
nothing else in the same class with 


| Barney & Berry Skates 


|The Ideal Ball Bearings make the B.& B. 
% E% Roller Skates the easiest and 
Mee fastest. These ball bearings 
. ea Sm are contained inside, the 
» fate) rollers, and cannot drop 
out of place. You never 
have to “fuss” with 
them, for they are self 
adjusting. B.&B.Ice 
Skates are “known 
\, wherever water 
freezes.’ Sold 
by all the best 
hardware and 
sporting goods dealers. 
Send for Free Catalogs, 
BARNEY & BERRY 
111 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 


IT YOUR IDEAS 


~ $8,500 offered for one inven- 
i tion. Book “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “Whatto Invent” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
} ability. Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
pense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


‘CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
983 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


and JOURNALISM taught 
by mail; MSS. revised and 


= o,e 
y-Writing sold on commission. Send 


klet, “Writing for Profit’; tells how; gives proof. 
Press Association, 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 
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a marked Portuguese characteristic. This 
1S Seen in every locality where men from 
the Azores have settled. They are very 
likely not to know how to read or write, 
but they have a strong latent ability for 
the management of men and affairs. They 
start with little propositions and keep 
on expanding their capacities after their 
farms have grown to a size that compels 
them to act as executives and to leave the 
actual labor to others. Many examples in 
point are to be found in the Stockton and 
Sacramento districts, where operations, as 
a rule, are on a large scale. 

“The average Portuguese,” declares an 
American. who has extensive business re- 
lations with the aliens from the Azores, 
“will grow with his fortune in spite of the 
most discouraging handicaps. This means 
they are not only possessed of a surprising 
stock of native ability but that they study 
over everything they do. With them, 
no business experience, no matter how 
trivial in itself, is allowed to go to waste. 
The Portuguese farmer abhors waste— 
and most of all the waste of knowledge or 
experience. 

“T know a Portuguese farmer not far 
from Sacramento who came here with only 
the clothes on his back. Worse than that, 
he could neither read nor write, either 
Portuguese or in English. He secured a 
job as a farm hand at low wages and kept 
looking about for a chance. Eventually 
he rented a few acres of asparagus land 
and learned how to handleit. Each year he 
enlarged his operations and evolved from 
a laborer into a business executive. Then 
he bought eighty-five acres and paid down 
what he could. I have known him to take 
fifteen thousand dollars in asparagus from 
those eighty-five acres. When a man runs 
eighty-five acres of asparagus he is a busi- 
ness man rather than a farmer—an ex- 
ecutive instead of a personal tiller of the 
soil; for growing asparagus is an intensive 
proposition. This illiterate Portuguese has 
grown in a few years from a cheap laborer 
to an immensely capable business admin- 
istrator. Considered individually, this is 
unimportant; but the whole race seems to 
have the same gift of so digesting their 
personal experiences and observations as 
to apply them in a large and constantly 
expanding way.” 


According to the Market Value 


“T can’t read or write,” frankly declared 
another Portuguese of San Leandro; ‘‘and 
when I came here I was not only without a 
cent, but I didn’t have a blanket to my back. 
A good American here staked me to a pair 
of blankets in which to sleep and I went to 
work as a laborer. It took me longer than 
it does most of our people to strike out for 
myself. I worked for ten years for the 
same man; but, of course, I kept my eyes 
open for the right thing to go into. I de- 
cided there was good money in tomatoes, 
with cucumbers and peas on the side. Then 
I began to study the tomato game by talk- 
ing with everybody who grew them about 
here, and especially with the men connected 
with the canneries. There is generally 
about one main trick with every crop that 
makes it a big thing instead of just a fair 
thing or a failure. To get a line on what 
that trick is right at the start counts on 
the heavy end of the game. 

“T made up my mind, after studying the 
question for months, that the big knack in 
tomatoes was to have them come on at just 
the right time to get the top price. I went 
ahead on this line and I’m satisfied. My 
seeding is done in December, January and 
early February, and all on the basis of 
giving the market and the canneries what 
they want when they want it most and can 
get the least of it from other sources. This 
is a thing that thousands of growers in 
every part of the country overlook, or at 
least they pay too little attention to it. If 
I were going to start in growing some new 
crop the first thing I would figure on would 
be: On what date should I have this stuff 
mature in order to have it get the top price 
and keep out of the way of other growers? 
It is so simple a proposition that you would 
think every grower would see its importance 
and have it down fine—but only a few wise 
ones realize what it can be made to count 
for in dollars and cents when you go after 
it hard.” 

This farmer operates two hundred to five 
hundred acres, according to his outlook upon 
the geason, andemploys forty to one hundred 
men—always preferring Portuguese. 

The natural progressiveness of these men 
from the Azores is typified by a dairyman 


EVENING POST 


LION “40” 
MODEL “K” 
FULLY 
EQUIPPED 
$1600 


The Lion “40” 
Starts from the Seat 


No cranking —No more wrenched backs and 
sprained or broken wrists—Simply the turning of a 
little switch on the dash, and the engine starts. 


Do you realize what it means to have a car with a simple, 
positive, reliable, self-starting device—to be free from the labor 
and bother of the always obstinate crank—to get into the car 
and start the engine as easily as you would push the button of 
an electric light ? 

Big thing, isn’t it? Big and dominant and revolutionary as 
the other features of this masterful car— 


It is only one of the reasons 
why you should buy a Lion “40” 


Note a few, of the other points of striking superiority — 


Full forty horsepower—unit power plant—all enclosed—An engine 
that responds instantly to every deniand—that is quick, flexible, 
abundantly powerful. 

Full floating rear axle— Hess type —A characteristic heretofore of cars 
costing $3,000 or more. a 

36x4-inch Firestone or Diamond tires, quick detachable on Booth 
demountable rims—one extra rim furnished. 

Enameled lJamps—Searchlight tank—Silk mohair top— Rain-vision 
wind shield. 

116-inch wheelbase —14-inch brake drums—both brakes 
expanding. 

Wonderfully flexible, easy-riding springs—50 inches long in rear— 
40 inches in front. 

Clean cut straight lines, foredoor body—handles and control inside. 
Full set brass robe and foot rails —Tools, repair outfit, etc., com- 


plete, £1600. 


internal 


Did you ever see specifications like that for anything but a 
high priced car? 

And the specifications tell only half of the story —‘‘ Lion” 
quality stands out pre-eminently in the day after day, year after 
year service it gives—It is a significant fact that no “Lion”’ 
owner ever envies the owner of any other car.no matter what 
its price. 

Write today for the 1912 Catalog. It’s a beauty, 
and it has a real story to tell. 


We have an Attractive Proposition for Dealers in territory not yet closed for 1912. 


Lion Motor Car Company 


600 Fulton St., Adrian, Michigan 
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Nifty Shoes tor 


“Romeo. 


TYLE,—at a price! 


—‘‘Ginger”’ in their ex- 


pression ! 


—Just a dash of eccentricity 
in the toe—of individuality in swing 
of the: Sole—with leather that takes 


a high polish and holds it. 


That’s the prescription for a 


Young Man’s Shoe today. 
So,—Young Man! 


Get your prescription filled at 
the Regal Shoe Store, where this 


formula is recognized. 


—Four Dollars is about all we 
ask, to do ourselves such justice as 
will bring you back for your next 


pair. 


Of course, we have higher- 
priced Shoes for more Conservative 
People, who don’t walk as much as 
they ought to walk and WOULD 
walk if they wore Super-Standard 


Regals ($4.25 to $5.85). 


Regal Shoes are made in four 
Regal Shoe Factories, on a’ mere 
5% factory profit, as certified by 
Public Auditor’s statement to be seen 


in every Regal Store. 


Sure value in the price 
stamped on the Sole of each pair by 


the Makers.— 


“Swell” 
Model 


Regal-Standard 
*4.00 Shoes 


Catalog from Regal Shoe Co., 368 Summer St., Boston 


Sold by 867 Regal Shoe Stores and Regal Shoe Agencies, 


MUSICAL 


STOREKEEPERS: 
As a If there is no reg- 
e e 
Side Line your town, write 
for our great prop- 
osition. Put ina 
and secure valuable agency rights. 
I will send valuable information, catalogs, 
etc., free. Write on your business letterhead. 


ular music store in 
small stock. of Strings, Sundries, etc., 
A. J. KEEFE, Care LYON & HEALY, Chicago 


WITHOUT KNOWING SHORTHAND 
Write 100 Words a Minute 

My new method, Abbreviated Longhand, simpler than the sim- 

plest shorthand, tried and approved by thousands. Your money back 

if not delighted. Sample lesson 20c. Full particulars free. Write 

today. A. B. WEAVER, Court Reporter, Dept. F, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“It’s Never Too Late To M 
Utica Plier 


If You 
Owna 


For Instance — 


Does that water faucet or water pipe leak? 

Does that umbrella need mending? 

Do you want to cut that wire? 

Does the sewing machine belt need mending? 

Do you want to tighten or remove that screw ? 

Do you want to pull nails or tacks? 

Do you wanttoremovetheirritating nailfrom yourshoe? 

Do the children’s toys need mending? 

Do the table fork prongs need straightening? 

Does the gas jet or pipe need tightening? 

Does that chain need mentiae? 

Do the kitchen utensils or household furniture need 
that attention which keeps them in perfect order? 


LOOK AT THIS BUNGALOW 


It costs but $2700, and is only one of the hundred, suited 
© any climate, shown in ‘‘PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS,” 
big 128-page beautifully illustrated book, published to 
1ELP YOU solve the building question, 270 illustratio: 
ylans, exterior and interior views, descriptions and co 
Architects’ blue prints of any home in book only $5.00. 
50 in coin or stamps will bring you 
C this big book post paid. Send today. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
“Builders of 2000 Homes” 
337 B Hill Street 


—— 
WE have a brand-new, clean cut, original Proposition, 

NV a pocket side line, which sells on sight to men and women, 
Will not be on the market until December the first, We want 
only the best representation. tare chance for salesmen or 
agents of either sex. Write for particulars. Address: 


The Auto-Maid Company, 505 Wyandotte Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


d”’ 


Do the thousand and one 
things happen in your home that 
you can repair easily and quickly with a 
Utica No. 700 household plier, and without 
which in each case you require the services of a skilled mechanic 
at a cost many times that of a plier? If you wanted to sweep your 
house and had no broom, would you use a hair brush? Certainly 
not; you'd buy a broom, wouldn’t you? Then why spoil a fine 
pair of shearsecutting wire? Why use a piece of soap to stop a leaky 
gas jet? Why use a table knife to tighten or remove a screw, or 
a rag to stop a leaky water faucet, when you can buy a Utica 
Household Plier No. 700 at a cost of 85 cents, and if you don’t 
like it, take it back and get your money? Ifyourdealer doesn’t sell 
them and won't get them for you, we will send one for added cost 
of 15 cents for mailing. It's just as essential fora housewife to have 
a Utica Plier with which to do good housekeeping as it is for a 
mechanic to have Utica Pliers with which to show his skill. 


No Substitute is Just as Good as Utica 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CoO., 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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at Alvarado, whose large herd is milked 
by the highest type of modern: milking 
machine, operated by electricity. Elec- 
trical pumping plants are not uncom- 


mon with Portuguese farmers, particularly . 


those who have made fortunes from the 
soil and have retired to ranches devoted to 
thoroughbred stock. 

A Portuguese farmer seldom becomes so 
absorbed in the producing end of his farm- 
ing that he neglects its marketing end. 
There are no keener observers and analysts 
of market tendencies than these unedu- 
cated men from the Azores, to whom a Gov- 
ernment Crop Report would be a sealed 
mystery. A member of the Portuguese 
colony at Stockton affords a good example 
of this trait. Under ordinary conditions 
he operates a dairy, gets a good price for 
his milk and pays special attention to 
raising his young stock; but when dairy 
cattle become specially high he sells out 
his herd and turns his attention to raising 
beans. ‘Later, when the price of milch 
cows drops below normal, he will quietly 
pick up a selected dairy herd and once more 
enter the dairy business. In a word, he 
buys his stock always on a low market and 
sells it on a high market. And not only 
this, but he gets a top price for the increase 
of his cattle and he is an adept in growing 
calves. It has taken him only eight years, 
according to a man who has bought much 
of his produce, to accumulate twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of clear property 
above all his family expenses. 

Another interesting trait of the repre- 
sentative Portuguese is his freedom from 
crop traditions. He raises nothing because 
his father or his grandfather before him 
raised it—perhaps for the reason that these 


ancestors were in all likelihood serving | 


before the mast instead of behind the plow. 
This racial tendency to sudden and com- 


plete changes in the character of the 


farming followed by the Portuguese of 
California once played an important part 
in the history of Petaluma. 
adventurers from the Azores settled there, 
bought small tracts and decided that the 
soil was right for the production of aspara- 
gus. Men of this race seldom make a 
mistake in fitting the crop to the soil and 
their venture was highly successful—until 
the deadly blight of the “rust” entered 
its appearance. As modern agricultural 
science has found no dependable protec- 
tion against this scourge, it is not strange 
that these men were unable to combat it. 


A Field: for Chicken Farmers 


The average American, under those cir- 
cumstances, would probably have sold out 
his land at a sacrifice and moved to a 
new asparagus district—but not the Portu- 
guese! Once he has laid hold upon a piece 
of land he seldom loosens his grip upon it. 
Practically every Portuguese family raises 
its own fowls; and these men with blighted 
asparagus fields decided that the prices 
they had received for their surplus chickens 
indicated that chicken farming on a com- 


mercial scale could be made to pay. There-: 


fore their asparagus farms were soon dotted 
with tiny coops and white hens and their 
downy broods. These men have no com- 
plaint to make against chicken farming — 
and the assertion of the Middle-West 
farmer that “chickens do not pay” is music 
in the ears of these Portuguese ex-asparagus 
growers, who stick to their land at Petaluma. 

Almost every vital point in the life 
stories of hundreds of immigrants from the 
Azores is finely focused in the experience 
of Francisco Pacheco, of San Benito 
County. Back in the Azores, just before 
he reached the age of compulsory military 
service, Francisco was suddenly missed 
from his boyhood haunts. He had left 
“between two days” on a whaling ship, 
according to the time-honored practice 
of his people. He wanted adventure—and 
he found it—more than he had bargained 
for! However, too high a percentage} of 
excitement of the voyage came from a 
cat-o’-nine-tails. Floggings were more fre- 
quent than meals under the master with 
whom he had shipped, and when the whaler 
finally put in at Honolulu Francisco was 
again among those not present. He did 
not reappear until the whaling ship was 
well out to sea. 

Then he shipped again; and when he 
was finally set ashore on California soil he 
decided that he had seen enough of the 
high seas for a time. Scores, not to say 
hundreds, of others from his home country 
had preceded him by much the same route 


and had settled in San Leandro. Therefore 


A number of | 


November 


he sought men of his own blood a 
that place found employment as a 
hand, outside of the Portuguese sett] 
but his sailor habits still clung to hin 
each payday saw him on the streets 
Leandro distributing his wages a 
ing sailor songs. One day he me 
chance a plump Portuguese girl, with 
ping eyes and a laugh that lingered 
memory through the long period 
until the next payday. Before 
for town on this occasion he ing 
the ranch owner if he would:like | 
another girl to help in the hous 
rancher laughed and responded: _ 
“Sure, Francisco! Ill pay her goi| 
wages. Bring her back with you.” — 
Francisco’s sudden proposal 
cepted and they were impetuously n 
but on the way back to the ranch 
grew unaccountably solemn and fina 
fided to his bride: 
“Mary, I’m almost sorry I married; 
“Why?” she asked with a sud 
“Because I don’t see how I’m g 
support you. I always spend my m 
soon as I get it. Sailors always do,’ 
. “Oh, tHat’s all right!” was the. 
answer. ‘‘We’ll both work.” z= | 


i 


The Wife of Francisco 


And they did work. Moreover, th 
a perceptible shrinkage in 
sailorlike disbursements. Later the 
found employment at much better » 
ona San Benito County ranch. The 
inevitable land-hunger gradually 
his Portuguese heart; and one evel 
he and Mary sat in the moonlight 
their little shack, he suddenly br 
into cursing his luck in three lang 

“Why! What’s the trouble, Fran 
his wife mildly inquired. 

“Just to think—if I hadn’t beena ¥ 
less spendthrift I could now buy that: 
below here at a quarter of what it’s ¥ 
And it would only take a few hi 
dollars. Then we could have a hoi 
our own and children, and you could 
ay own people come from the I 
an ph ee, Z 

Without waiting for further partic 
Mary instantly arose.and fled i 
shack. Her husband couldn’t k 
crying—but he didn’t blame her ar 
doing so. 

Unexpectedly she reappeared, dai 
one of her own stockings that lo 
plump as that of an only child on Ch ri 
morning. 

“Come in and count it—see if 
enough!” she said. He was too as 
to speak. 

“Enough!” he exclaimed after | 
laboriously arranged the gold 
pieces into hundred-dollar piles. 
more than enough. Where did you | 
much money, Mary?” 

“Saved it from our wages,” she 
with glowing eyes. 

The farm bought, Francisco str: 
forgot he had been a sailor. The 
pay off the mortgage! This was dor 
soon a new mortgage was made to perm 
the purchase of an adjoining three hut 
and twenty acres. In 1902 this proc 
repeated and his holdings were in 
to nine hundred and sixty acres. " 
built a new house and said to his wi 

“Mary, the time has come to sen 
Island for your people. They n 
the house that we have lived in an 
father may have as much land as he 
to work himself. The young men 
hire. I haven’t any folks of my ow 
and you have worked hard; so we v 
the money to bring your relatives ¢ 
can have them near to you and be h 

Consequently eight hundred and 
four dollars and seventy-five cen’ 
paid to a railroad agent for the ste: 
and railway passage of the nine a 
his wife’s family. Francisco Pache 
his wife have brought up eleven chi 
of their own and they have all been sé 
the public schools. . 

“T had to come to this country, 
marked the father, ‘‘to learn to count 
to ten; but my children will all 
educated for farmers—and that_ 
they will all be.” 

Not all the unlettered Portugue 
who have drifted into California b 
mast own nearly a thousand acres 
and about two hundred head of ca 
horses, as Francisco Pacheco d 
his story is suggestive of the ex 
of scores of other settlers from the 
that vary from his only in detail. — 
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TheWorld’s Awakenin 


Sometimes it happens that a great movement is going on about us —it jostles 
our own small sphere and we awake to find a marvelous change in some 
custom or means for enjoyment, that we have been among the /ast to realize. 


The world, today, is awakening to the appreciation of music. 
Composers, teachers, professional musicians, students of domestic 
sociology have been amazed at the swiftness with which all nations 
have turned to music within the past decade. 


In Australia and New Zealand, in the Americas and Europe, this 


growing interest has been apparent. 


Germany —the classic strong- 


hold of music, has felt it strongly; France and Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, Russia and Denmark; Rulers and people alike are turning to 


music as never before in history. 


Ability to Produce Music, Now 
Available to All 


HE late Theodore Thomas once said, 
‘Nothing so awakens an interest in music 
as helping to make it.” 


This is true. The world has taken a new 
and vital interest in music during the past ten 
years, because the world may now take part in 
making it. 

Musical production, once the accomplishment 
of the few, is now the common possession of the 
many. 


And musical authorities are unanimous in 
crediting the invention of the Pianola with being 
responsible for the World’s Marvelous Awaken- 
ing to Music. 


The Fascination of Personally 
Producing Music 


HOSE who have not experienced the 
fascination of actually playing a musical 
instrument— of producing music—cannot 
possibly appreciate it. It is a pleasure unlike all 
others, and beyond words. 
The musician gets something out of life that 


others miss. He would not sacrifice his hard 
won ability to play the golden treasures of 


RUTCTUAN CNET 
= Se 


Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin for anything 
else the world has to offer. 


This ability the Pianola offers to all. It gives 
immediate mastery of the piano to its every 
possessor. No matter how little he previously 
may have known of music, it makes a real must- 
cian of him. It bridges the years ordinarily spent 
in learning how to play and ushers him at once 
into the full joy of playing. 


It gives him a greater technical skill and a 
greater repertory than any pianist possesses. 
And it teaches him how to use this skill and this 
repertory, so thateven Paderewski himself says of 
the performance of the Pianola, “‘/tis perfection.” 


The Pianola Piano 
7 | NHE Pianola in its most modern, convenient 


and popular form is the Pianola Piano. This 

isa combination of a piano and the Pianola 
in one complete, compact instrument, playable 
both by hand and with a Pianola music-roll. 


The success of the Pianola Piano has inspired 
many imitations. None of these, however, ap- 
proach the Pianola Piano either in the fineness 
of its construction or in the important and 
patented features of its expression control. 


The genuine Pianola Piano may be had as 
either the 


STEINWAY, WEBER, STECK, WHEELOCK or STUYVESANT PIANOLA PIANO 
Prices from $550 up 
Write today for free catalog ‘‘A’’ containing illustrations, full descriptions and details of easy payment plan 


The Aeolian Company maintains its own establishments in the United States in the following cities: 


CINCINNATI 
25 W. 4th St. 


ST. LOUIS 
1004 Olive St. 


CHICAGO 
408-410 So. Michigan Ave. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPAN 


237 N. Pennsylvania St. 


DAYTON FORT WAYNE 
131 W. 3rd St. 208 W. Berry St. 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Ave. Near 34th st. N. Y. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 
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With a Victor-Victrola 


the magnificent Victo 
$250, why should you 
yourself the pleasure tha 
their possession? 


the wideness of its scope and t 
talented artists interpreting it, 


great pleasure! The pleasure 
such famous grand opera stars 


need of music, or whether it is 


Hearing is believing. Go to 
dealer’s and hear your favorite 


Camden, N. J., 


Canadian Distril 


there is no other wa 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 
REO.U & PAT OFF 


and others gradually ranging up to 


When these wonderful instruments 
bring right into your home a wealth of 
the world’s best music, fairly dazzling in 


don’t want to deprive your family of this 


Melba, Tetrazzini; such eminent instru- 
mentalists as Paderewski, Mischa Elman, 
Maud Powell; such noted vaudeville “head- 
liners” as Harry Lauder, Blanche Ring, 
George M. Cohan; such celebrated mu- 
sical organizations as Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra! 
Whether the home actually feels the 


with melody, no home can afford to be 


without the exquisite music produced by 
this greatest of all musical instruments. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 


Always use Victor Records 
played with Victor 


unequaled Victor tone, 


Victor Needles 6 cents per 100, 
60 cents per 1000 
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as low as $15 


r-Victrola at 
longer deny 
t comes from 


Victor-Victrola 1V 
Oak $15 


Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
Victor-Victrola VII, $40 
Victor-VictrolaIX, $50 


he array of 
you surely 


Victor-Victrola X, $75 
fh : Victor-Victrola XI, $100 
2 sare Victor-Victro'a XIV, $150 
as Caruso, 


Victors $10 to $100 


Victor-Victrola XVI 
Circassian walnut $250 
Mahogany or quartered oak 


already gay 


any Victor 
selections. 


U.S.A. 
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y to get the 


Eye Glass Mounting 


with the curved top guards is the only mounting 
that will hold your lenses in place firmly with a 
slight pressure. No matter how well-adapted your 
lenses may be, if the mounting is ill- 
fitting and hurts the nose, imper- 
fect vision is certain to be the result. 
STEVENS QUALITY optical goods 
have a reputation backed by years 
of Strictly high-grade manufactur- 
ing—and the trademark‘‘ S-Q”’ 
is your protection and guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Providence, R. I. 


The Trademark 
of Quality 


STOP FRETTING Over Your Xmas Presents 


The most desirable, most suitable, and least 
expensive of all CORRECT GIFTS isa dainty 


“LENOX” Combination Xmas Box 


Sent to any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR 
Contents of Box designed for MEN: 

(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘‘Lenox’’ 
Hose, choice Black, Tan, Navy, Gray, Value $1.00 

(2) Beautiful ‘‘Lenox’’ All Silk Flowing- 
End “‘ Four in Hand" Tie to match, Value 


0 


~50 


aly Parties 


ae 


A game in 
which Bows 
i and Arrows, 
Pipes and Tomahawks are emblems. Learned in 
a moment, but played with ever increasing skill. 

A splendid social ganme—goes withaswing. It’s 
fun every minute—more fun the longer you play it. 

A game for every member of the family—young 
andold. 2to5can play. Splendid mental training. 


Send 50c for sample pack 


Contains 55 beautifully enameled cards. Your 
money promptly returned if you don’t like it. 
Sample cards and instructions free. Write today. 


CHEYENNE GAME CO., 34 N. Main Street, Adrian, Mich. 


SECTIONAL 


‘COME-PACKT 
Catalog Free 


Send for our big Catalog (six 
money saving 
departments) of 
Sectional Mission 
and Bungalow 
Furniture, and 


(3) 1 pair of guaranteed quality Suspend- 
ELS igre r~ teleuiel aaa iit bis afian aie) Viele 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR Total Value 
Contents of Box designed for WOMEN: 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘‘Lenox’’ 
Satin Fin’d Lisle Hose, Black or Tan, Value $1.00 
(2) 3 beautiful corner embroidered Pure 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs of superior 
UAT Sra tut tone ten iw Letaivehs (ached Value _.75 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR Total Value $1.75 
Don't forget to state the size and shades desired. 
We refer to Dun’s, tiradstreet’s, or any bank in New 
York City, We need good Agents. 


LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept. 23, 5 W. 31st St, New York 


25 
$1.75 


Save Over Half 


— —___ 
onQuarter Sawn White 
™ Oak (eight finishes), 
“ from Factory to You. 
This $19.50 Desk 
\ Table for $9 is one 
of 200 bargains, all 


guaranteedabso- 
lutely—money 
back any 


we 89 


| Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1114 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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CHU-CHU 
THe SHEARER 


(Continued from Page 19) 


supporting a home for tuberculous children, 
and half a dozen other charities. Ivan, 
all things being equal, would be quick to 
see the advantage of a peace treaty between 
aman who might yet bring him great profit 
and another who might land him in the 
Andamans. Theonly question was: Could 
he do it? And that’s what I was going to 
try to find out. 

It was good to be out again and I couldn’t 
remember when I had felt so fit. The night 
was soft, very dark, and the air heavy and 
oppressive with a sort of tension to it that 
made me think there would be a thunder- 
storm before morning. Everybody seemed 
to be out, and the sidewalks in front of the 
cafés were crowded. 

It was different, however, when I got 
over in the neighborhood of the Pare Mon- 
ceau, for this was a rich quarter and the 
residents were off touring or at the springs 
and beaches. Most of the houses were 
tightly shuttered, and there was scarcely a 
cat onthestreets. I began to be afraid that 
Ivan might be out of town himself, though 
it was not often he left headquarters. 

When I got to his house, sure enough, it 
was closed up as tight as a box, with never 
a sign of life. It was a pretty little Renais- 
sance building with a small garden in front 
and a larger one behind it, this running 
down to a high wall which was on a small 
street that cut at an angle the street on 
which the house faced. Another house, 
with a garden of its own, occupied the 
sharp corner plot. There was a small door 
in the back wall of Ivan’s garden, so that 
the house could be left or entered from 
front or rear. The arrangement was the 
same in Léontine’s house—and is, in fact, 
a very popular one in Paris. 

I approached the house from the front 
and, after a quick glance up and down the 
street, stopped in front of the grilled iron 
gate and looked in. The little path seemed 
to be littered with leaves and twigs, and 


| looked as if it had not been cleaned for 


some time. This fact struck me as sus- 
picious, for it looked as if Ivan were trying 
to give the impression that the house was 
closed. JI did not believe that he would 
leave it empty, evenif he went away. Still, 
it was possible; and feeling rather dis- 
appointed I slipped round the corner to see 
if IT could discover any evidence that the 
back entrance was being used. 

The street was dark and silent. I walked 
noiselessly to the little door and, after a 
quick look round, dropped on my knees and 
examined the sill. Sure enough, somebody 
had crossed it, and that recently, for there 
were light dustmarks showing on the darker 
stone. 

For a moment I hesitated, not knowing 
exactly what to do. It was mighty im- 
portant that I should see Ivan, as I had 
promised Sceur Anne Marie to let up on 
Chu-Chu until I had made the effort to fix 
up a peace treaty. Chu-Chu hadn’t prom- 


‘ised anybody to let up on me, however; 


so, for the time being, the odds were all 
with him, and that’s bad business when 
you’re out to do a man up. 

Well, there was only one way to find out 
if Ivan was in the house, and that was to 
go in and see. Naturally enough, he 
wouldn’t want me yammering at the door 
when he was trying to give out the idea 
that the shop was closed; so I reached up 
and fumbled round in the ivy until my 
fingers got a grip on the edge of the wall, 
then hove myself up and lay for a moment 
stretched out at full length on the top, 
well hidden by the heavy growth of ivy, 
listening and watching. 

My friend, if you want to find out some- 
thing, let me tell you there is nothing like 
quiet watching. No matter where you 
watch, you always see something. Ani- 
mals understand this principle better than 
humans, and the wilder an animal is, the 
more patient he is about this watching 
game. 4 

I'd learned the lesson already; so now I 
just lay there with every sense alert, waiting 
for agar to turn up—and pretty soon 
it did. 

The garden was perhaps about thirty 
meters long by twenty wide and was a sort 
of little terrace, completely shaded by 
closely trimmed marronniers. I had been 
perhaps ten minutes on the top of the wall 
when I heard a door open softly and the 
sound of light footfalls on the gravel. The 
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Before stocking up with Union 
Suits, Mr. Haberdasher, send 
for samples of the 


White Cat 


(Trade Mark) 
Union Suits 


The new union suits with clo 
crotch (patented) feature. Com 
the good points of both union 
and old-style drawers. The crote 
knitted, making the seat as smo 
and comfortable as every other par 
No bunching nor gap- Z 

ing. They are selling 
fast everywhere, be- 
cause men have found 
them to bea revelation 
in union suit comfort— 
have found how smooth, 
easy, flexible they are. 
Let us send you 
samples. Write to-day. 


Cooper Underwear Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


TORREY @ 
RAZORS 


Leave your 
skin as soft 
as velvet. 
Did you ever envy A ' 
a barber the razor & 
that gives you one of 
those rare-occasion 
shaves? If you owned 
a Torrey Razor you 
could always have that 
kindofedgeonyourrazor. 
Torrey Razors are fa- 
mous for the edge they take 
and famous for the way they 
keep it. To shave with a 
Torrey Razor is like drawing 
a piece of velvet over your face. 
If your dealer hasn’t the Torrey, \& 
write us and we will see that you . 
are supplied. Write for our free 
booklet on how to choose and care 
for arazor. Dealers should write for 
our special introductory offer. 
The new Torrey Honing Strop 
has no equal. 

The J. R. Torrey Razor Company 
Worcester, Mass. \ 
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i reproducer an 
SOUND LIFELIKE phonographs. I 
- : the sound loud 
life-like and eliminates that unpleasant me’ 
which is more or less common to all pho 
regardless of price. Can be attached pat. A 
ina minute by.anyone and lasts as fj} 
long as the machine, Thoroughly 
tested and proven successful. 
Mailed Prepaid upon Receipt of 
Price, $1.00. Guaranteed Absolute- 
ly Satisfactory or Money Refunded. 
In ordering please state whether for Victor, 
Victor-Victrola, Edison with rubber or metal 
connection, Columbia Disc or Columbia Cyl- 
inder. Information and circular matter free. 
MORSE BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Distributers 
441 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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It’s what you. get, not 
What you pay. ‘‘Nat- 
ural Shape”’ lasts and Flor- 
‘sheim quality insure comfort, 
jong wear, enduring style. 


- 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover-cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fili your order, 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet “‘ The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,” 
showing styles that are different. 


‘The Florsheim Shoe Company 
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any pattern 
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5 $6.50 Per Set 
of 4 Delivered 


Tire-Saving 
Jacks 


Cole tire expense—by rs 


keeping your car raised %3} 


eff of floor 


while in garage— whether YY 


for night, week, or winter , 
storage. Oily floors rot 
rubber—and weight of car 
bearing down at one point 
quickly weakens strongest } | 
tire—makes it lifeless, flab- ; |} 


by, non-resisting to wear. j'} 


With MooreJackssinall boy Hi 


ean easily raise heaviestina- 1} 


chine, Simply slip padded loop * 
over hub:and press down lever. 
Takes but a moment. At your 
dealers—or we’ll send you a set 
of four delivered, for $6.50. 
Money back quick if you say so. 


J.) Moore & Co. 


Are Indispensable for 


., 200 Walker St., Racine, 


Motoring, Driving and 


Sitting Outdoors 


THE SATURDAY 
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trees were trimmed a little higher than the 
wall and, looking under their low branches, 
I saw two figures coming toward the door. 
. a ee ee was able to make 
em out, even in the gloom, as Ivan 
Chu-Chu. : ree 

Straight up to where I lay they marched 
and halted directly underneath. I could 
have reached down and touched Chu- 
Chu’s straw hat. He was in the costume 
of an artisan—a plumber or painter—and 
wore a long cotton blouse buttoned round 
his wrists. 

Apparently he and the Chief had dis- 
agreed about something, for Ivan said 
sharply, though in a very soft voice: 

“Then you will not undertake it? That 
is final?’ 

“Tt is not worth my while,” growled 
Chu-Chu. “After all, lam the one to risk 
my liberty—not you.” 

_“*You risk nothing if you carry out my 
directions to the very foot of the letter,” 
snapped Ivan. 

Chu-Chu shrugged. ‘Perhaps,’ said he; 
“but you must remember that I am the 
only man who could do the job.” 

“Tt is very plain,” said Ivan in about as 
nasty a tone as aman could use, ‘‘that you 
are suffering from the malady of egoism, 
Monsieur de Maxeville—though why, I 
cannot imagine. One would have thought 
that your recent misfortunes might have 
taught you a little modesty. I could name 
aman who could do this piece of work in a 
way to make you look like a tyro!” 

“And who is that?”’ growled Chu-Chu, 
and I wondered at Ivan’s daring. I had 
sized him up as the least bit afraid of his 
operator; but either he was very angry or 
else had more nerve than I had given him 
credit for. 

“That, my friend,’’ Ivan answered in a 
catty voice, ‘‘is our American friend, Mon- 


sieur Clamart, alias the Tidewater Ciam, If so, it’s the RAGLAN 
alias The Swell, alias Sir Frank, alias— f 

this gne I ae the other day in Berlin— or yours. 

Der Meisterfiihrer.. Did you ever hear of ! 

him, you Basque apprentice?” There was But look out! 

a snarl of rage in his voice and I began to The Raglan is the sever- 


think that Ivan was a more dangerous man 
than I had thought. ‘‘He stood you in the 
corner of my study while he took away 
from you the Baron Rosenthal’s gems; he 
ditched you on the road to Calais and 
would have made you pay your dominoes 
then and there if your sponsor the devil had 
not taken care of you; he cut you up the 
other day and spoiled a job worth a good 
thirty thousand francs—and, for all you 
know, he might land on your fat neck this 
moment. And yet you have the toupet to 
tell me that you are the only man in Europe 
who can do this job which I have more than 
three-quarters done already!’’ 

Chu-Chu seemed actually a little cowed. 
As for me, I could feel myself beginning to 
puff up until I was afraid the bushy ivy 
might fail to hide me. You can say what 
you like, a sincere worker is bound to take 
a certain pride in the thing he’s been trained 
to, honest or dishonest. I’d chucked 
graft and asked nothing better than to 
live and work on the level; but somehow 
those words of Ivan’s cheered me up inside 
and gave me a sort of homesick feeling. 
It was plain enough that he had a deal on, 
and Chu-Chu was standing out for the first 
squeeze of the press. 

From the tone of Ivan’s voice I could 
almost have hoped that he was trying to 
pick a quarrel and that, with a little luck, 
my work might be done for me, as I doubted 
that Ivan would have dared to take that 
tone unless he had his mines of defense all 
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Are you a bit aggres- 
sive? Like to” swing 
down the avenue in the 
consciousness that you 
are cutting something 
of a swath? 


est test of overcoat design- 
ing and making. Unless 
cut just so, and perma- 
nently shaped by careful 
hand-needling, it won’t do! 
If you want proof of the 
superiority of KirscHBAUM 
tailoring, of the wonderful 
value, let the Kirschbaum 
dealer slip you into the 


Yungfelo 
‘Polar’? Raglan 


at $25, as illustrated; or up to 
$45 for the very finest im- 
ported fabrics. 


There’s exact balance, per- 
fect draping, and distinctive 


character; there’s QUALITY 


Copyright 1911 
4. B. Kirschbaum, & Co. 
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They insure coziness, warmth, 
~ comfort! Make living in the 


laid. No doubt his hand cuddled a pistol 
as he spoke, and perhaps Chu-Chu may 
have known it. At any rate, Chu-Chu 
probably thought that one feud on his 
hands at a time was enough; nor do I be- 
lieve that he wanted to quarrel with the 
Chief, for he said in a surly sort of way: 

“You need to remember that you were 
making a stork-leg at the same time, my 
dear Count; also that both of the times this 
cursed American attacked me I was at 
work on one of your jobs and giving my 
whole attention to that. If I’ve got to 
attend to our joint business it seems to me 
that you might at least give orders that 
this rédeur be put out of business. If you 
will do that I will agree to take up this job 
on your own terms.” ’ 

Ivan shook his head. ‘‘No,” said he; 


as found at such a price only in 
Kirschbaum Guaranteed Hand- 
tailored All-Wool Clothes. 


Kirschbaum Overcoats, $20 to $45; 
Suits $15 to $35. At better class 
stores everywhere. 


open in the Winter a keen en- 
joyment. They’re universally 
in demand. Worn by men 
and women overregularshoes 
or over hose. Made of se- 

©3 lected sheepskin with heavy, 
warm wool inside; ten inches 


‘*Polar’’ Raglan 


English effect in collar, lapels and 
shoulders. Shoulders full Raglan, with- 
out padding; seam running through 
centre of shoulder and sleeve. Lapels 
bold and well rounded, 


if not satisfactory. 
Nite for large Illustrated Catalog of Outdoor Outfittings 


Look for the KrrscHBAUM 
NC. LEONARD & CO., 91 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y: € 
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Art Calendar Free 


Beautifully executed in colors, show- 
ing London scenes and men’s styles. 
Sent free, on mention of ‘‘The Post.” 


A. B. Kirschbaum & Co. 


Length of coat, 46 inches. 


Back very full draped from the 
shoulder point down, Seam and centre 
vent, 70 inches sweep around bottom. 
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STURDY JACK 2 H.P.Pumper 


Workinga revolution in pump- |f 


ers. Low priced, too. 
Air-cooled or hopper- 


“that is strictly your own affair. I don’t 
want anything to do with it.” 
Chu-Chu hesitated a minute; then he 
said: “Chief, I will tell you what I'll do. 
If you will have me disembarrassed of the 


American I will consider that as my share | 
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pockets cut in harmony with lapels. 


Sleeves with false vent and 3, buttons 
closely set. 


Also made double breasted. 


pee hostess who appreciates the niceties of ie 
snowy linen, rare china and glistening silver, 
also knows the appropriateness of 
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Sugar 


equally delightful. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Doelightful confec- 


tions of unusual goodness— chocolate covered. 
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Learn, FREE OF CHARGE, the Art of 


PYRO-METAL-CRAFT 


PYRO-METAL-CRAFT is the art of burning on wood and the 
art of piercing on brass combined. The combination is new and is our 
exclusive production. Old and young people, whether artists or not, 
can easily become Pyro-Metal-Crafters with ourFreeInstructions, 
and there is no more fascinating work on long winter evenings. 
Beautiful presents for others are thus made with one’s own hands, 
or the work can be sold and Money Made Regularly. 


Special Christmas Outfit 


Sent prepaid and insured to any address for $1 | 
Contains: One finest quality 3-ply white basswood 
Handkerchief Box, with brass edgesand corners. One 
Circular Panel of same materials. One Fire Pen for 
burning into the basswood the beautiful designs which 
you will find stamped on this wood. One Complete Set 
of Tools for Piercing out thedesigns which you will find 
stamped on the brass mounting, These tools consist 
of a polished Hardwood Mallet, a Piercer, a Veiner 
and a Package of Steelwool for Cleaning. Also One 
Set of Full and Simple Instruc- 
tions That Will Enable Anyone 
to Do This Work. Your burning 
will bring out the designs on the 
7 wood centers inaSepiaand Cream 
color effect,and this will be set off 


by the brass mountings, which, 
with your piercing, will make the 
designs , 
look as 

ifham- f# 


Wafers G 


as the perfect auxiliary to any dessert. 
puddings, with fruits or beverages, these fairy-like sweets are eee 


SATURDAY 
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With ices or frozen 


Christmas Boxes 


The new Cheney Holiday Box will prove a most 
acceptable gift to any man. These boxes contain 


CHENEY 


SILK 
CRAVATS 


and one Cheney Silk Handkerchief in colors to 
match. Two style boxes. One contains four-in- 
hand tubular tie and one silk handkerchief in 
matched shades. The other contains one four-in- 
hand, one bow tie and one silk handkerchief — 
matched colors. Tobe sure of the genuine, see 
the name Cheney Silks in neckband of cravat. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


mered out 
of solid metal. 
Finished box can be sold for $3.00, 
panel for $1.25, total $4.25, 
AGENTS WANTED in towns 
where we have no dealers, 
Ask your dealer for PYRO-METAL- 
CRAFT or send us $1, today,for Special 
Christmas Outfit. Money refunded if upon = 
examination of Outfit you are not fully pleased. 
Hig illustrated catalogue of wood and metal novelties FREE. 
GRONBECH MFG. CO., 55 Cambridge Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 
You may inquire from any local Bank about our reliability. 


Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St., New York 


EY 

A Ch phere at last, re a renor good enough 
© guarantee for life. 

OFFER: Buy from your dealer (or send to us) for a Shumate Tungsten Razor. Use yee Tungsten ’’ and if Re one 

perfect service at any time it will be exchanged free. Even if you misuse it, our offer holds good. You can’t lose! 

The secret of Shumate Razor superiority lies in the exclusive process of genuine Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
edge and holds it longer than any steel known. Full concave, hand ground blade, elegant plain handle. No matter how many razors 
you have, you should own a Guaranteed-for-Life Shumate. It will shave its way into your favor. 

: THE PRICE IS $2.75 at all good stores. If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct from us. Other Shumates at various 
prices. Put up in a handsome velvet lined gift box, the Shurnate Tungsten is a Christmas offering every man will appreciate, 

To Dealers :—If your stock is low, order at once. Over 3,000,000 Shumates in use. The number increasing daily. 


SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY (Estab. 1884) 619 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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of the transaction and do the job gratui- 
tously. I can’t do my work when I don’t 
know what minute I may get a knife under 
the shoulderblade.” 

Here was high praise, let me tell you. 
Chu-Chu asking for help. That was more 


than I had hoped for; and, if it hadn’t 


been for my promise to Sceur Anne Marie, 
let me tell you that his ery for help would 
have come too late. Did you ever see a 
bull-terrier crouching in front of a badger’s 
cage, watching, as silent and as still.as a 
tombstone, barring only the fine shiver 
rippling through him every few minutes? 
That’s the way I was watching Chu-Chu. 
Maybe I was more like a cat, for there was 
no shiver going through me—only a sort 
of quiet, deadly patience; for I knew that 
he was not for me just yet. Perhaps the 
very fact of my not intending to kill him was 
what kept him from sensing me up there 
on the wall, though I was screened by the 
heavy foliage of the marronniers, to say 
nothing of the ivy, while a street lamp at 
some distance lighted the leaves overhead 
and put mein the shadow. Just the same, 
nothing could persuade me that Chu-Chu 
would have stayed long within my reach 
if I had been meaning to kill him. That 
extra sense would have made him restless. 

If Ivan was tempted by his offer he 
failed to show it. Perhaps, like myself, he 
was a man of his word; or maybe he con- 
sidered it beneath his dignity as Chief to 
bargain. At any rate, he answered: 

““As I told you before, I want nothing 
to do with that affair. Never mind my 
motive—that is my own business. If you 
had dealt fairly with me in the matter 
of the Rosenthal stones you would never 
have got yourself in such an embarrassing 
position.” 

““But how many times have I got to say 
that I was waiting only for the opportunity 
to tell you of that job?’’ Chu-Chu snarled. 

“Tt seems to me there was plenty of 
time,” snapped Ivan. ‘At any rate, you 
must admit that you got us both made 
fools of. However, all this is not what 
interests us now. About this other affair. 
Do you want to undertake it or not? You 
may have until tomorrow forenoon to de- 
cide. Come and tell me your decision at 
eleven. I am going to lunch with Léontine 
at twelve-thirty. And now I must wish 
you good night, as it is indiscreet for us to 
stand here talking.” 

Chu-Chu muttered something under his 

reath. Ivan opened the door. Chu-Chu 
slipped out—and I watched him hungrily; 
but there was my promise to Sceur Anne 
Marie! 

Ivan closed the door softly and stood for 
a moment as if in thought. Once he laid 
his hand on the bolt and I thought he was 
going to open the door and call Chu-Chu 
back; but apparently he thought better of 
it, for his hand dropped to his side again 
while he twisted his black, wiry mustache 
with the other. I guessed that he was hard 
put to it, that he had a big job going and 
that Chu-Chu was the only person he dared 
trust withit. If Chu-Chu failed to come to 
terms the whole thing was going begging. 

Chu-Chu’s heavy footsteps died away 
in the distance and still Ivan stood there 
twisting his mustache and thinking. Sud- 
denly he swung on his heel and started for 
the house, and as he did so I moved my 
arm, rustling the ivy. 

“Who is there?” asked Ivan in a low 
voice, and I saw his hand slip into the side 
pocket of his coat. 

“Tt is I—Clamart,” I answered softly. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Not at Home 


L THOMAS, author of plays, says that 
when he was a reporter on the New 
York Sun he heard a member of an East- 
Side gang lamenting the ingratitude of a 
former comrade. 

“Reddy he gits nailed wit’ the goods on 
him,” said the gangster, ‘“‘and it’s a case 
of takin’ a plea: I goes to see him reg’lar 
twicet a week in the Tombs before his trial, 
and takes him things to eat and all the 
comic suppliments. The judge gives him 
five years and he goes up the river. I think 
it’s no more’n right to pay him a call, so one 
Sunday I gits on the rattler and rides up to 


Sing Sing. I goes to the warden’s office and | 


a guy in uniform asks me what I want. I 
tells him I wants to see me old pal Reddy. 
The guy in uniform takes me name in to 
Reddy, and do you know wot message that 
Reddy sends back to me? i 

“He sends back word he ain’t in.” 


Dernsylrarait Goat | 
Abele, 


Here it is for you. | 

A finely knitted, snug-fitting, soft 
worsted yarn, Sweater Coat and Mu 
combined. 

The Muffler is knitted right onto 
inside of the coat. Youcan turn i 
about your neck when the weather 
wild, or turn it in out of sight when 
weather is mild. 

This clever style comes only in 


Pennsylvania Knit Coat 


Made with unbreakable “‘NOTAIR” 
tonholes that never rip, tear or wear out 
Many fetching models for men and won 
now being shown in the best shops e 
where. Ask for them by name and 
the label as shown above. It stands for “ 
value at whatever price you pay.” 
Our latest style bogklet S, 
“* Going Some,’’ is worth ask- 
ing for. Sent to you free. 


The Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills 
1010-12-14 Race St. 
Philadelphia 


Every one admires a brick 
Few realize its low cost and eco 


A revolution in building materials i 
place, the Brick Era is here. The use 
is increasing tremendously because 
est possible material and it now cos! 
if any more than wood. 


Learn the Facts. Send today for our Free Books, * 
lution in Building Materials” and ‘*The Cost of a 
Two Books of New House Designs f 
ing architects’ offices, sent on receipt‘ 
*“‘A House of Brick for $10, 
Edition, 41 designs, 25c. 
‘‘A House of Brick of Moderate 0 
to $7,000). | 71 designs, 50c. ” 
: When writing state charact 
TRADE MARK jou have in mind, 
THE BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OF 
1323 Flatiron Building. New York 


iceable 

ine Fur Felt, 
compact roll withoutd 
Can be shaped into Alpine or Telescope. § 
mings. Colors: Black, Steel Gray, Brown. 
value $2.00. Sent postpaid promptly onreceipt 0} 
State size and color wanted. Money refunded if not sat 
Packed in Beautiful Holiday Boxes. 


None genuine 
trade-mark “AU 
musical instr 
to all classes. 
stores or direct fro’ 
to play, easy to | 
for free catalog. 
music folio, price 


The PHONOHARP CO., East! 


Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and 
ern States. Write YY for colored maps and 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COM: 
505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. — 
29 Broadway, New York. _ 
a 


Sood Dressers Use 
he Best Union Suits 


We have made union 
suits for forty years & 
for men who want the 
best. They are sold at §¢ 

pular prices, but the 
Ft is perfection—not 
simply fairy. Every 
suit is finished as 
atailor finishes 
fine clothes. It ate 
fits the entire body. Yet | : 
there’s no “‘binding,”’ for | ¢ 

4 


eachiselastic-knit. That | 

means plenty of “‘give” | 
- without bagging. 
We sacrifice output to | / 
finish. We serve a class 
_whowantthefinetouches, | 
~s0 we spend more time 
-onevery suit. One need © 
_ only compare Lewis Suits 
_withothers—comparethe | 
general neatness ofmake, | 


LEWIS 


s Elastic-Knit 
Union Suits 


We made the first union 
suit ever sold,and no one 
has ever made better. 
Lewis Suits are sold inall 
the best stores, the stores 
that sell to the highest 
class trade. Although 
they are sold at popular 
| prices, they give the best 
ervice because of the 
care we use in details. 
| See them at your dealer’s 
}at $1.00 a suit up to what 
|millionaires can pay. The 
difference in price is for ma- 
| terial only. The fitis the same 
‘at all prices and the finish the 
highest possible grade. If he 
hasn’t Lewis Suits, send us his name and 
we'll name one who has. Don’t buy under- 
| wear until you have seen Lewis Suits. (15) 


vis Knitting Company, Dept. S, Janesville, Wis. 
(——————— — ____ 


| Look forthis 
{ Trademark 


me Ge % ea 
ARN 
Os Tw 
| is the floor finish that stands the wear of many feet 
and lengthens the life of linoleums, It’s heel-proof, 
Mar-proof, water-proof, 
_ Send for Free Sample Panel 
A i ame 
Coated with ‘61. Test it with your heel. Prove 
you may dent the wood but the varnish won’ crack. 
“awe valuable books, ‘'The Finished Floor’? and 
‘Decorative Interior Finishing,” sent free. 
Tf your dealer hasn’t ‘‘61,"" address us at 83 Tona- 
wanda St., Buffalo, N.Y, In Canada, 25 Courtwright 
if 


St., Bridgeburg, Ontario, 


: D 
ATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


oreign Factories 


fewer ractoris Petablished* 


York Buffalo Chicago London Paris 
tidgeburg, Canada 62 Years Hamburg 


Pedestal Table VES 


With 45 inch top, round or square. 
With 54 inch top, $21.50, Three 
leaves, top and pedestal lock «included. 
Choice of Eight Finishes —If completely assem- 
bled the Pe elsewhere would be $42.00. 
Shipped in finished sections, saving freight 
and expensive packing, from factory to you. 
New “Big Six” Catalog Mailed Free 
Six money saving departments in our 
catalog—Quarter Sawn White Oak 
jion Furniture, New ‘ 

“Willos Weave” 
| Furniture, Mission : 
Lamps and Light- 
ing Fixtures, Cluny Lace Cur- 

tains, etc. Write for it today 


*© Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
8 1114 Edwin St. 
Se Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ror makes travelers in- 
dependent of poor lighting ar- 
rangements in hotels.Adjusts 
to any angle—only 8 ozs.— 
slips in your grip. Large im- 
| ported French plate mirror. 
Finish either Ox. Copper or 
‘§] Triple Nickel Plate. Just the 
y Christmas gift you have 
’ been looking for. Magnifying, 

Shaving and Ladies’ Toilet Mir- 
» described in free 1911 catalog. Goods returnable at our 
Not satisfactory, Agents write for terms and territory. 
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IN TOUCH WITH 
Wie MEN 


(Continued from Page 21) 


The atmosphere of a bigyrailroad shop and 
the ethical codes of the high-grade unions 
do not encourage loafing, and the seven 
hundred boy apprentices of the New York 
Central have developed a keen interest and 
a decided initiative in their work. C. W. 
Cross, a veteran in railroad shops, who 
came up through the ranks, is in direct 
charge of the work. 

“There is a scarcity of good material for 
the making of the skilled mechanics of the 
next generation,”’ he says; “and so you 
see our schools are not philanthropy, but 
simply good business. We develop boys— 
machinists, boiler-makers, all the car and 
locomotive trades—who are not merely 
good workmen but who understand the 
science and the making of working plans, as 
well as some of the fundamental principles 
of mechanics. In this way we are making 
for increased efficiency in these shops for 
many years to come.” 

“Do you draw your boys right from the 
grammar or the high schools?” was asked. 

“We are more apt to draw them from 
that industrial scrapheap, the delivery 
wagon,” he replied; but then he earnestly 
tells you how a boy who has laughed at 
study and neglected his opportunities is 
glad, after a year or two on the delivery 
wagon, to escape from it and to have the 
opportunity of entering railroad service, 
with the further opportunity of being 
taught one of the more profitable trades. 
The pressure on the road by boys who are 
anxious to enter its apprentice schools is the 
proof of that. Preference in selecting the 
apprentices is given to the sons of the road’s 
employees—that is just one of the tiny 
details of keeping in touch with the men. 


Rewards for Records 


These things—not merely teaching a boy 
how to handle machinery and to keep it 
going to its fullest efficiency, but hiring 
school-teachers and shopmen to give their 
entire attention to training him—are good 
examples of the newer sort of railroading 
that is coming to pass across the land. 
More than a dozen other roads have al- 
ready followed the example of the New 
York Central. Like it, these big carriers 
give help to their men of the shops, not 
through any sentimental claptrap of affec- 
tion for them, but because every dollar 
spent on the improvement of an employee’s 
mind, body or living conditions of any sort 
has been found to be a dollar spent toward 
improving the efficiency of the railroad for 
years to come. 

Sometimes the result is accomplished by 
means of prize competitions. A good many 
years ago an Hastern railroad inaugurated 
the scheme of giving a liberal award to the 
section foreman who managed to show 
the cleanest and best maintained stretch of 
track. Public recognition was also given to 
the winners in the form of black-and-gold 
signs on their toolhouses, so that he who 
rode in the fastest trains might know that 
John Smith was the best section boss on the 
whole east end of the A & B—— road. 
The success of this plan led to its almost 
universal adoption; and on every big road 
the track foremen look forward to the 
annual day when merit is recognized, the 
awards are distributed and the prize signs 
located for a twelvemonth. What was a 
good scheme to stir up a friendly rivalry 
among the trackmen has been recently 
brought to the firemen. Locomotive fire- 
men making the best records in an econom- 
ical use of coal and of engine supplies have 
been publicly commended, and the com- 
mendation made in the form of a check from 
the treasury of the railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad recently an- 
nounced from the superintendent’s office 
at Buffalo that it would pay for ideas from 
its men leading toward the efficient and 
economical operation of its lines. This 
announcement, sent from a far corner of 
the big system, has brought astonishingly 
good suggestions from the rank and file of 
two important divisions, and the plan will 
probably be adopted for the entire property. 

A time ago that flagman on the Y. 
road was telling us how his biggest boss 
talked to him each month in the columns of 
the magazine that came regularly to his 
little shanty. The so-called employees’ 
magazines have been decided factors in 
keeping the railroad in touch with its army 


Just theWinter Ralston forYou 


““Tans’’ will be much favored for Winter 
wear. This Ralston Tan Cresco Blucher is as 
nearly an ideal Winter shoe as it’s possible to 
make. Wears like iron and at the same time 
measures up to the exacting Ralston style and 
comfort requirements. Made of the finest 
French Calfskin rendered waterproof by a 
secret process which retains the soft flexibility 
of the leather. It takes an excellent polish. 


During the last few seasons we have made hundreds 
of thousands pairs of Crescos, and to the best of our 
knowledge every pair has ‘‘ made good.”’ 


Send for Ralston Book —“STYLE TALK” 
Fall and Winter, Free 


Shows proper footwear for all occa- 


onetornent Tan Cresco Blucher 


New Thermos Last 
Double Water- 


Ralston Health Shoemakers | proof sole. 
985 Main St., Campello (Brockton), Mass. Union Made 


Sold in 3000 towns. Ask your dealer. e-00 
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Dependable 
ars 


NIDRS than twenty of the leading manu- 
facturers of automobiles and trucks, 
vehicles that are recognized as the most reliable 
to be had, place their reliance on 


RUTENB 
MmoloR 


Why? Because the RUTENBER has stood up under such 
tests as no other motor has ever been subjected to. One of these 
motors ran 200,000 miles, has never been out of commission 
and is still doing daily service. Another negotiated 104,000 
miles with a total repair bill of $65. 
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Up hill and down, over mountain passes and across the 
sands of the desert, fording streams and plowing its way 
through snow and sleet, the RUTENBER MOTOR never 
falters, never complains or groans or limps or wavers, but 
speeds along with a quiet confidence and a flow of power that 
seems to know no limits. 


If you intend to buy a car, see.that it is equipped with the 
RUTENBER in the first place. If you are driving a motor 
that is costing you good money for repairs, it will pay you to 
replace it with a RUTENBER. 


The guarantee on RUTENBER MOTORS is for life. Every 
part is interchangeable and will be replaced without cost at 
any time if defective. 
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PABBUSASSEBAGESESABAeBBeaaBaaBaenassas + 
Send coupon today for § The Western Motor Company, ; 
our booklet. It will help ‘ a, Devt. 2: Marion, Indiana. 
+ ease sen your OOK iet, atistaction 
you to become motor-wise. 5 Usiiler the Hood.” 
5 
The Western Motor Company 9 § Name_ 
. . 6 
Dept. 2 Marion, Indiana : ‘Address 
s 
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THE E-HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


begs To announce 
anew watch 


Jilabe EDWARD HOWARD 
Three Hundred and Fifty Dollars 


The watch is named in honor of 
the fo under of the business-the man 
who made the first AmericanWatch 
and who established the watch-mak- 
ing industry of the United States. 


Leading horol 
entigts of the worl 
The EDWARD HOWARD anew and 
remarkable achievement-destined 
to arouse the widest professional 
interest and commendation: 


Your Howard Jeweler has The Edward Howard— 
or can get it for you, 
E. Howard Watch Works, Boston, Mass. 
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INN Most artistic effects can be obtained with 
ly, Compo-Board in plain, papered, or kalsomined 
Y walls, or in a large variety of panel designs. 


S 


_It is moisture proof and sanitary—imper- 
vious to heat and cold— keeps the house 
warm in winter and cool in summer. 

Compo-Board has many other uses 
about the house and yard—making an extra 
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The Modern Wall Lining 


It is superior and so much more satisfactory than lath and plaster in 
every way that it makes an irresistible appeal to the wise home builder, 


The Poorest Home Builder Can Afford Compo-Board 


Free Book and Sample 


Learn all about this modern wall lining, why it is economical, and how you can use it to advantage. 
It will be to your profit to write today, 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co.,4303 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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In thousands of cases its 


room in the attic or basement, finishing 
off summer houses, building partitions and 
remodeling old houses. Can be nailed over 
old plaster. 


Compo-Board is sold in strips four feet 
wide and 1 to 18 feet long, and is carried 
in stock by dealers in nearly every ‘town 
and city. Write for our 
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of men. The Erie was a pioneer in this 
work five years ago; the plan has since been 
adopted with signal success by the North- 
western, the Illinois Central, the Santa Fe, 
the Frisco, the Pere Marquette, and some 
other lines. These little magazines, made 
interesting enough in a general way to 
eatch and hold the attention of their readers, 
are sent out each month to every man on 
the system with his paycheck. 

It is not always in the big and carefully 
prepared plans that a railroad best suc- 
ceeds in getting in touch with its men. 
Sometimes the little things are astonish- 
ingly successful. A while ago the president 
of a well-known Eastern road offered a 
prize of fifty dollars to any man who should 
discover a broken wheel under a train in 
active service on the road. A fortnight 
later, while he was hurrying to an impor- 
tant conference in New York, he awoke to 
find his car on a side track at a division 
point three hundred miles inland—one end 
of it held up by jacks. He had missed his 
appointment in New York and he was 
pretty hot. Before he cooled down he was 
out of the car and hunting for the man who 
had had the impudence to cut out the presi- 
dent’s car and put it on a side track. He 
found the man, a little, wizen-faced car- 
tinker, who only grinned as the big man 
poured out his wrath upon him, and 
pointed to the posted notice of the reward 
for broken carwheels. 

Now the president of that road was as 
big in mind as in body; and when the 
tinker was done he apologized. Fifty 
dollars was not enough in such a case. 
Without wasting further time in conversa- 
tion he marched the inspector up to a 
near-by jeweler’s shop, bought a gold 
watch and handed it to him. 

“The next time,” he said quietly, “you 
keep right on minding orders.” 


Where it Pays to be Polite 


Boston has always had the reputation of 
possessing the most courteous conductors 
on its trolley cars of any city in the country. 
And the reason for that cannot be far from 
the fact that the system there makes, each 
year on New Year’s Day, presents in gold, 
ranging from twenty to thirty-five dollars, 
to each of its men who has a clean record 
for courtesy to patrons. The Boston road 
has also inaugurated a policy of giving free 
legal advice to each of its employees who 
may need it. It has always been a per- 
quisite of high railroad officers to avail 
themselves of the services of their road’s 
legal department for their personal needs. 
Under the Boston plan this perquisite is 
extended to every man on the road—the 
young motorman who had foolishly gone to 
a loan shark and who is being harried by 
him, or the old conductor who wishes to 
convey a house or draw a will. The road’s 
legal department will advise each of these 
in his best interest. It will draw up his 
legal papers—do anything for him, in fact, 
except take his case into court; and even 
then it will secure an honest and capable 
attorney. As for that motorman who went 
to a loan shark when he found an immedi- 
ate need of fifty dollars, the road stands 
ready to advance him the money and will 
charge him only a nominal rate of interest 
until it has gradually repaid itself frem his 
wages. His division superintendent is em- 
powered to hear his story with sympathetic 
ear and to arrange for the loan. 

These, then, are some of the things 
which, if indirect, are indirectly powerful in 
the operation of a modern railroad. After 
many years of neglect the sociological side 
of railroading is coming to the fore. Now- 
adays it pays to keep in touch with the 
men, not from the sentimental side, but 
from the only side that ever really hits any 
big business enterprise, the credit side of 
its ledgers. Mismanaged railroads have 
lost great aggregates of wealth in years of 
neglect of the by-products. 

In other words, if you are running a rail- 
road you will quickly find that with money 
you can do much: you can build great 
bridges and showy terminals, stifle irri- 
tating competitors into silence, buy great 
locomotives by the hundreds and cars by 
the thousands. All these things money 
will buy. One thing it will not buy and 
that thing is men!—their interest and co- 
operation—the latent forces that make 
for the thrifty and profitable operation of 
a railroad. Modern railroaders are finally 
beginning to see this. It is one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the new railroading— 
this simple business of getting in touch 
with the men! 


grower in the Gulf 
Country of Texa 
Louisiana. He hasa 
patch of strawberries. 

strawberry crop, this past s 
he was paid $2300 cash, f. o..b. cars 
home station, Chocolate Bayou, T. 


This is nothing unusual—and it doesn’ 
half the story. Gulf Coast growers get t 
sometimes three different crops a year 
their land. They are traveling the rog 
riches at high speed. 

Are you doing as well? Don’t you thi 
could manage a few acres in the Gulf 
Country of Texas and Louisiana? Woul 
like to clean up a handsome profit every yea 
and be your own boss while you are doing it 
You can buy a few acres in the Gulf C 
Country of Texas and Louisiana on easy 
and the first crop, if properly cared for, sh 
more than pay for the land. 4 


Better look into this 


Investigate! Go down there this fall or wi 
See and talk to these growers. Then you 
realize the big opportunities open to you. 
trip, by the Frisco, will alone be worth 
little cost of going. Excursion fares vi 
Frisco, the first and third Tuesdays of 
month, make the trip inexpensive. 
The Frisco Lines operate splendid, el¢ 
lighted, all steel trains, daily, from Chi 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Birmingham and | 
Orleans. These trains carry through cars 

and on excursion days, through tourist 

to the Gulf Coast Country. z 


3 Splendid Books FREE 


One on the Mid-Coast country of Texas, on 
lower irrigated sections of the Rio Gran 


They describe the 
and crops from one 
the other, giving exa’ 
of successes and pet 
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Al COWBOY OF THE SEA 


(Continued from Page 23) 


““Well,’”’ the ex-cattleman remarked, “I 
never like'to ask a man to take my risks 
alone. I reckon I’ll be just about useless, 
but then I can always back you up.” ; 

“Take my room here,” said Gaines 
genially. “Ill bunk in the chartroom.” — 

“T’ll take nobody’s room,” was the brief 
reply. ‘‘Yousleep here, son. I guess I can 
find a bed all right.” 

Gaines threw his cap on the desk and 
brushed his hair with brown fingers. 

“Say,” he burst out, ‘‘we’ll have to show 
these people something. Did ye hear what 
the old superintendent was howling at me 
that morning we berthed here?” 

“T heard him howl some,’’ Snowden ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but I didn’t catch what he said.”’ 

“He called me an infant navigator,” 
Gaines replied with a smile. ‘The old boy 
couldn’t think of anything else to say. But 
there—I don’t wonder he was afraid for his 
wharf. I was afraid myself!” 

“You didn’t look much scared.” 

“My word! If I looked scared every 
time I was I’d be an awful warning,” snorted 
the young man. “‘And there have been 
mighty good men on this ship.” 

“Mighty good men aren’t always good 
enough,” Snowden remarked. ‘I reckon 
you understand that this ain’t a ship for 
mighty good men. It’s a ship for a man.” 

“Much obliged,’ Gaines murmured. “If 
you'll excuse me IJ’ll turn in. It may be 
my last good sleep.” 

““Who’s your chief engineer?’’ Snowden 
inquired, rising. 

“Webber. Wait a moment and I'll 
bring him up and introduce you to him.” 

Snowden held up his hand. 

“No. You’rerunning the ship. I’ll meet 
him some other time. Good night!”’ 

An hour later Snowden in his stroll along 
the deck met the chief mate anxiously sur- 
veying his moorings. That officer nodded 
and remarked: 

“They say she’ll fetch adrift in a dead 
calm with twenty lines ashore.” 

“Fiver been on her before?”? Snowden 
asked carelessly. 

“Who? Me?” demanded the mate. 
“Not I. I’m along this voyage just because 
Gaines wouldn’t listen to my tears.. I’ve 
got a wife and children ashore, and I can’t 
risk my ticket on such packets as these.” 

“I observe you are here,” was the calm 
response. 

“‘Oh, that’s Gaines’ fault,” was the curt 
answer. 

“ And Gaines is my fault,” murmured the 
owner. ‘“‘This thing has got to go through 
all right.” 

Next morning early two tugs appeared to 
chaperon the Melville into midstream, and 
as soon as they were fast alongside Gaines 
ordered his lines in and the deeply laden 
steamer slowly backed out of the slip. That 
she barely missed sinking a ferryboat elicited 
various shouted comments addressed to the 
imperturbable Gaines. He merely smiled. 
It took fifteen minutes to straighten the 
vessel out for the channel; then the tugs 
cast off and Snowden felt the steady, heavy 
beat of the engines. He left his position 
at the rail and went to the bridge, where his 
captain paid no attention to him whatever 
until Alcatraz was astern and the Melville 
was swung for the Golden Gate. As they 
passed Mile Rock at a twelve-knot clip 
Snowden saw the young skipper’s face relax 
and heard his low-voiced comment to the 
mate: 

“Tf we can miss the Farallones now we’re 
all right.” 

“Till we get to the Columbia River 
bar,” that officer returned gloomily. 

“By that time,” said Gaines, “‘we’ll have 
trained this ship to behave herself.”” Then 
he walked across to Snowden’s side and re- 
marked: “I’m not turning the engines up 
to their capacity. We’ll make the bar at 
daylight at this gait. No use of butting in 
at night-time.”’ 

All day long the Melville steadily plowed 
along the coast, lifting now a mountain, 
now a cape, which rose, loomed largely and 
then diminished astern. Snowden wondered 
how it was that so even-gaited a vessel 
could have gained a bad name. He was 
slightly curious at the evident and constant 
watchfulness of his young captain, who 
never left the bridge for a moment and was 
always giving low-voiced orders through 
the trap-hatch to his helmsman. Now and 
then he observed a slight swing in the big, 
powerful bows, always followed by the rat- 
tle of the tiller ropes and the champing of 


the steering-engines on the main deck; but 
he asked no questions. j 

At intervals during the next night he 
came on deck to see the lanky figure of 
Gaines against the bridge rail. And the 
sight of that motionless and vigilant em- 
ployee would make him smile to himself. 
“I. sure picked out the man for the job!” 
he thought. 

The day before they were to arrive off 
the bar Gaines came down from the bridge 
for luncheon. His eyes were bright and he 
gave no indication of fatigue, but his smile 
was less confident. When he had eaten he 
accepted one of Snowden’s cigars and in- 
vited him to the bridge. Once there he 
drew his employer into a corner. 

“My word!” he remarked. “This ship 
is a bad one!” 

‘“‘She’s been behaving all right so far,” 
Snowden replied. 

Gaines took off his cap and rubbed his 
head. ‘“‘Maybe she isn’t loaded to suit 
her,” he suggested. ‘“‘At any rate, she 
steers like a waterlogged barge.”’ A sudden 
brilliant smile lit up his face. ‘‘Say, just 
wait till we get to the bar! Then you’ll see 
some fun!” 

Snowden frowned. 
her?” 

Gaines put on his cap. 
me,” he said curtly. 

It was a gray, windy dawn when Snowden 
dressed and came on deck. Right abreast 
he could see the lightship, her lamps still 
lit, swinging to the long swell that set in 
from the west. Far in he discerned a strag- 
gling line of piling, which he surmised was 
the south jetty. A glance up assured him 
that Gaines was on the bridge. He walked 
forward and saw a little group on the fore- 
castle head. ‘I wonder what the mate is 
doing there!’’ he said to himself. 

On the bridge the captain greeted him 
amiably and pointed to the double line of 
white that fenced in the mouth of the river. 

‘Rough bar,” he remarked; ‘but it’s 
high water and we'll just drop right in.” 

““What’s the mate doing forward there?”’ 
Snowden asked. 

“‘He’s ready to let go the anchor if we get 
in a tight place,’”’ was the reply. 

Snowden nodded and went to the end of 
the bridge and stared round at the moun- 
tains far in, at the buoys bobbing on the 
surges, at the foaming and tossing breakers 
ahead. Suddenly the clang of a gong re- 
sounded from the depths and the engines 
stopped. A sailor on a little platform below 
him swung the lead and cast it. Slowly the 
Melville lost way. 

For half an hour Snowden listened idly 
to the cries of the leadsman, the low 
orders to the man at the wheel, the inter- 
mittent clang of the marine telegraph to 
the engines. Then he observed that the 


“Can you handle 


“Leave that to 


steamer was swinging wide. He heard 
Gaines’ calm voice saying: “Set those 
engines astern, Mr. Holmes. We'll see 


whether the old girl will answer her helm.” 
He felt the thudding of the propeller as it 
revolved; but the Melville still swung. A 
huge swell hastening from the sea suddenly 
blossomed into foam, and the deck below 
became a boiling oblong of broken water. 
He heard Gaines say above the uproar: 
“‘Set the engines full speed ahead!”’ Then 
came a bump, a great jar. which made the 
steel structure of the bridge vibrate music- 
ally. Snowden glanced round and saw 
Gaines’ lanky form against the rail. He 
was smiling down at the murky water that 
swirled alongside. There came another 
bump. 

The second mate muttered: 
she’d play the deuce!” 

Half an hour later the Melville was out- 
side once more, swinging round for the bar 
again. Gaines was speaking to the engine 
room and Snowden felt the increasing 
tremor of the ship as the engines were 
opened out. As the ship’s head pointed for 
the distant crossing Snowden heard his 
shipmaster at his elbow. 

“Now she’ll have to make it,”’ the young 
man was saying gently. ‘“She’ll take that 
bar at a good sixteen knots an hour.” 

“But ” Snowden demurred. 

“There aren’t any ‘buts,’ sir,’ Gaines 
interrupted. 

Snowden himself felt the exhilaration of 
their growing speed. His new ship cut 
crisply through the great swells, throwing 
them in roaring fields of white to each side. 
He heard Gaines’ occasional calm orders, 
saw the astonishment on the upturned face 
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of the mate forward, caught the quick 
breathing of the second officer beside him. 

Suddenly a soaring surge exploded, as it 
were, beneath them, and there shivered 
through the careering steamer a gentle 
shudder as if she were tensing her muscles 
for a leap. Something seemed to drag her 
almost to a standstill; then she plunged 
forward into the breakers. This time she 
did not swerve a hair’s breadth, but kept 
directly on. The drag eased away, the 
white breakers fell behind. Snowden heard 
Gaines saying gently: 

“Haul her up for the next buoy, Mr. 
Holmes.”’ 

_He glanced round and saw the smile on 
his captain’s face. The mate came aft, 
wiping his forehead. As he reached the 
bridge he gasped: 

i “ly God, sir, I thought we were done 
onl 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Gaines said with a 
grin. “I’ve found out one thing about this 
old girl. She likes to go!” 

““Go!” echoed his chief officer. ‘If we’d 
struck that time—why, we’d 2a He 
flung out his open hand in an inclusive 
gesture. 

“She didn’t take the ground,” was the 
curt reply. 

To his dying day Snowden never will 
forget that trip up the Columbia. With 
engines turning up to their utmost capacity, 
swinging at full speed round sharp curves, 
plunging swiftly by craft of all kinds, leav- 
ing staring mouths and open eyes behind 
them, the Melville tore up through the hills 
to Portland. When she left the Columbia 
and entered the Willamette the pilot, who 
had 2pparently been stricken with paralysis 
within ten minutes after he had boarded 
the steamer at Astoria, uttered his first 
complaint. 

“Say, captain,” he growled, “you'll bust 
something yet!” 

Gaines pulled the whistle lever for the 
long bridge ahead and smiled. 

‘“*D’ye say we must slow down here?” 

‘*Six miles,’’ was the response. ‘‘ Better 
stop her now.” 

“Stop nothing!” was the reply. And he 
whistled again. 

As the echo flowed down from the high 
hills the pilot’s face changed. 

“Stop her, before it is too late!” 

“Tf they don’t swing that draw in time,” 
Gaines remarked calmly, “we'll go right 
through their bally bridge.” 

The draw swung and it was not until the 
Melville was almost to it that the young 
captain stopped his engines. As the vessel 
slipped through and was clear he started 
them again. 

““You’ll have to pay a fine,” growled the 
pilot. 

‘“‘Better than losing time,” was the gentle 
answer. 

“This craft ain’t got any too good a 
reputation,” continued the pilot crossly. 

“Nobody knew how to handle her,” 
Gaines returned. 

The other stared at him. 

“Say, young man,” he said austerely, 
“vou aren’t a seaman, You're a cowboy! 
That’s what you are. You think.-this big 
ship is a horse. It ain’t a horse. You'll 
find it out to your cost.” 

Gaines turned to Snowden. 

“T believe we berth at the Albina Dock, 
don’t we?” 

‘Yes,’ Snowden replied. j 

“Allright. The Albina Dock, Mr. Pilot!” 

An hour later that excellent functionary 
took his leave of the Melville. “Tl never 
take your ship up the river again!” he 
bawled from the dock. “Say, you’re no 
seaman. You’re nothing but a crazy 
cowboy!” . 

Gaines grinned down at him from the 
height of the bridge. , 

A week later the Melville, loaded with 
grain, left her dock and started down the 
river. Snowden saw that the same pilot 
who had brought them up was again on 
the bridge. He went up and Gaines intro- 
duced him as the owner. The experienced 
and soured man gazed at him reproach- 
fully. ‘You hadn’t ought to let boys run 
your ships!”’ he muttered. An hour later, 
as the Melville cleared an incoming vessel 
by a scant fifty feet, the pilot stamped on 
his hard hat in rage. 

“Put me ashore!” he bawled. 

“Never!” said Gaines mildly. 
going to take you to Astoria.” 53 

“But you nearly sank that steamer! 
said the outraged mariner. “And they’ll 
say I didit. I'll lose my branch!” 

“You'll lose nothing,” was the tart 
answer; “but if you try to monkey with 
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this old girl she’ll make you sorry enough. 
Don’t slow her down for that turn, Mr. 
Pilot! Keep her full speed!” > 
Snowden felt his heart sink as the Mel- 
ville stormed along toward the lofty cliff 
dead ahead. He barely heard the language 
of the pilot, who by this time was almost 
beside himself. Suddenly he heard Gaines’ 
sharp voice, the clang of the engine-room 
telegraph, and watched with absolute 
amazement the steady, sure swing of the 
ship away from the cliff and into the open 
reach beyond. The pilot stared about 
him, swore softly to himself and relapsed 
into a profound silence. When he left the 
Melville as she slowed down at Astoria he 
turned his austere face.once more to the 
smiling face of the young man on the bridge; 
but he said nothing as he dropped into the 
waiting launch. Gaines rang the engines 
ahead and the steamer went her way. 


Taz BOOM 
(Concluded from Page 13) 
grudgingly. ‘“‘If it turns out that this 


my fear. ‘‘‘Hollow cheeks, small gray 
mustache, slight stoop!’’’ he recited, eying 
me. His sheep’s gaze traveled to Beaure- 
gard. ‘“ ‘Age forty, bald at crown. Fat!’” 

‘Ts he the only fat man in France, fool? 
We can call all Paris to prove who we are!”’ 
' “Monsieur will have his opportunity to 
prove it elsewhere,” he returned stubbornly. 
“But the ‘Monsieur’ hinted that I was 
impressing him against his will.” 

Beauregard began to collect his wits. “‘If 
we are compelled to prove it elsewhere it 
will be the end of you!” heraged. ‘Better 
be convinced in time, I warn you! Hazard 
is ‘fat,’ yes; I am perhaps a little plump.” 

“What do you show me?” mumbled the 
fellow; “‘I see the card of Monsieur Panage. 
That does not demonstrate that Monsieur 
Panage is present!’’ Complacence was in 
his gesture. He seemed vain of the bril- 
liance of hisreasoning. “‘Allissaid! Ihave 
no time for discussions.” 

“Stop!” I cried, inspired. ‘“‘ What if we 
produce a living proof, a resident of this 
very village, to say who I am?” 

“Mon Dieu! the man you met,” roared 
Beauregard. “‘Sauvé!”’ 

“There is no such person—we have made 
our inquiries.” 

“There is a gentleman well known, who 
has lived here with his daughter since—I 
don’t know how long!”’ 

“Give me his name.” 

“His name,’ I said, “‘is *”” I could 
not recall the name—it had had no interest 
for me. I could remember saying hypo- 
critically: “I shall bear your name in mind,” 
but what it was I had no idea. I stood 
dazed. ‘‘His name—it escapes me.” 

“Enough! The pretense is idle.” 

“Morbleu!” thundered Beauregard. 
“Think, Panage, think!’ 

“Tam trying! But I paid no heed to it.” 

Heavens! What a revenge for the mum- 
mer—the name that had fallen on careless 
ears Was now my only chance of rescue. I 
thrashed my brains for it. 

“The name—it evades me because I have 
met him only once in my life.” 

“Or not so often! Iam not to be duped.” 

“Let me think; don’t speak for a 
minute!” 

“Farceur!” 

“His name, I—I nearly had it! Wait!’ 

“T have waited toolong. Come, the pair 
of you.” 

“His name, his name’’—I sought it 
frantically —“ his name is—Paul Manesse!”’ 

I mopped myneck. Our persecutor made 
a note. 

“Where is he to be found?” 

“Mon Dieu! How should I know that? 
But it is not difficult to ascertain; doubt- 
less any villager could direct you to him. 
Now, mark you, I have supplied the name 
of a resident in a position to correct your 
monstrous blunder; I advise you to bring 
him here to identify me before the matter 
becomes more serious for you still. If you 
put us to public ignominy apologies will 
not satisfy me when you discover your mis- 
take. Here is your last chance to extricate 
yourself!” 

He ruminated. ‘‘Enfin, I will send one 
of my men to inquire for him,” he said 


_ so you can take any risks you like.” 


‘you will accompany me to the b 


November 18, | 


Three days later Snowden walked into: 
office of the president of the California 
Far Eastern Steamship Company, 
another cargo for my ship?” he sai d 

The president looked up. 

- “Sa-ay!” he remarked. “‘ Where di 
find that skipper of yours? He’s’ 
the wits out of half the men on the ¢ 

Snowden sat down. 

“Oh, I picked him up on the rang 
replied, lighting a cigar. ‘“‘He’s a 
cowboy of the sea—and he’s tamed 
outlaw, all right!”’ 

‘Ti nerve makes a good captain 

“That’s it—nerve!”? Snowden a 

‘Well, you got the vessel cheap 


“T’m taking no risks,” said Sn 
gently. “I’m betting on a sure thin 
man. You gentlemen bet on a ship; | 


on the man that runs the ship. I win!” 


sieur Manesse is unknown I warn yo 
you will suffer for your game.” 

We were on the fcurth floor—I sa 
attentively considering whether, in hi 
sence, we were likely to walk out 
window. He marched into the corrid 
gave a whistle. I heard two voices ] 
he came in again. ; 

Uninvited he sat clasping his knees. } 
of us spoke any more. The lamp 
still made no appearance I lit the 
I do not forget the tedium of that long 
in the melancholy bedroom. ‘The 
himself grew restless under it at las 
rose and went to the corridor again. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Beauregard 
denly; ‘‘the man has come back. 
hear Manesse? Listen!” 

“T cannot distinguish,” I murmurei 

Some minutes passed. To our dis 
our oppressor reéntered alone. Per 
darkened his brow. He hesitated b 
broke the suspensive hush. 

“Monsieur Manesse agrees that this 
noon he met Monsieur Panage,” I 
nounced. ‘‘But’’—he raised a fo 
forefinger—‘‘that does not establisl 
either of youis Monsieur Panage. Moi 
Manesse is occupied in telling a fairy 
to his little daughter and cannot spa 
time to come here to identify you. 


police and you will obtain his evide 
due course. Voyons!’ 

““Sacré tonnerre!”? I screamed. I 
the last straw. This strolling play 
clined to “‘sparethetime”’; this mou: 
neglected me! 

“What did hesay?” I spluttered. 
were the ruffian’s words?” 


6c 


Isat down. I felt dizzy. I feare 
going to be extremely ill. The man 
seemed moved by my collapse—or 
ingly uncertain of his position; h 
‘Perhaps a note might be effectual? 
if monsieur wishes to write, I will 

“Give me your fountain pen, Beaur: 

“But”—again the forefinger 
lifted—‘“‘there must be no secret 
tions; I must be satisfied there is no p 
meaning in the note.” ; 

“Ciel! What am I permitted to sé 

He pondered. ‘‘To Monsieur 
Manesse: Monsieur ’ Has moni 
written ‘Monsieur’?”’ : 

“Yes, yes, go on!” 

““*T am now convinced that you cang 
hereby engage you, at the small salary 
hundred and fifty francs a week, for pl 
nent parts in my next three produ 
the Théatre Supréme.’”’ 

The silence was sensational. 

‘“Who the devil are you?” I stuti 
when I found my voice. 

“Paul Manesse, your new con 
monsieur,” he told me—‘‘if you 

Isigned. You have heard how we 
Omphale and I found a star! Th 
little Manesse girl has a rich pap 
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Pc. H. 


“Twenty-five” 


English-Body Roadster 


5700 


F. O. B. Detroit 


erworked until they no longer mean anything at all. 


| 


Naturally, your first thought on reading of the 
RC. H. would be of price —a wonder that so good 
also complete a car could be sold at such a figure. 
Ht price is the very last thing we want you to con- 
ser. Look at the mechanical efficiency, the sound 
struction, the beauty of line, the complete equip- 
mnt — then the low price. We want you to feel— 
al we think after thorough investigation you will 
[—that the R. C. H. would be the car for you if 
I price were doubled. . 

n building the R. C. H. ‘‘Twenty-five’’ our aim 
not to produce a car to sell at $700, fully 
(ipped. What we aimed to do, irrespective of 
ie, was to build a perfect roadster, which would 
(the ideal car for five large classes of the public: 
\. The business or professional man. 

3. The Farmer. 

2. The Salesman. 

». The pleasure-car owner with small or 
‘family. 

i. The large car owner who needs a 
taller car, economical in upkeep, for 
y-to-day motoring uses. 

Ve knew that such a car, at a reasonable figure, 
7; bound to have an enormous sale, so we built 
R. C. H. as staunch, sturdy and sound as a car 


wa 


lecifications 


i Irreversible worm gear, 16 inch wheel. 
Hic and mounted on swivel seats. Frame—Pressed steel channel. P 
)3 inches all around. Full Equipment includes top, windshield, gas lamps and generator. Equipped to carry 4 passengers—$750. 


could be. We used drop-forgings of nickel-steel 
throughout. We put in a powerful long stroke 
(3% X 5) motor, water-cooled, with valves enclosed, 
three speeds and Bosch magneto. We made every 
part as sound as though for a $5,000 car. 

When we came to study body designs, we decided 
on the English Roadster type as being at the same 
time the most artistic and most comfortable. This 
is a type familiar to all who have motored much 
among English country homes, It is exceptionally 
roomy, easy and graceful. 

We added a full equipment, too — top, windshield, 
gas lamps and generator. 

Then, and not till then, we began to figure on 
price. We found that making practically all parts 
in our own large and well-equipped plants, we could 
turn out such a car in quantities and sell it ata 
moderate profit for $700. The figures were surpris- 
ing. Nothing approaching them had ever been 
attempted in the automobile industry. But our cost 
experts verified them. 

Then we placed the car on the market. Dealers 
came, looked at it, saw it tested, studied every part 
thoroughly. They came skeptical —they left con- 
vinced. Ina few days over half the 1912 output was 
contracted for. As we go to press each day sees 
these contracts increase. 


Generator—Long Stroke Motor—Three Speeds—Enclosed 
Valves—Bosch Magneto 


4 Car For Which Comparison Must Be Sought 
. Among Cars Costing $1500 And Up 


| It’s the hardest thing in the world nowadays, to write a motor-car advertisement, more especially the announcement of a new car. 
Sensation,” “masterpiece,” “greatest value”—all the linguistic firecrackers and superlatives in the.English language have been 


So, in this announcement of the R. C. H. English-body roadster, we’re going to stick to plain facts in simple language and let your 
: ; gi ¥ 5 BS SOY P guag ie 
m judgment decide on the value of the car. We'll let the enthusiasm and the superlatives about the car develop in the owners of it. 


Bear in mind that this car is not the product of 
men untrained in the designing and building of 
motor-cars. The name of R. C. Hupp is well and 
favorably known in the industry, to both trade and 
public, through long years of favorable association. 
And gathered around Mr. Hupp is a body of men 
carefully selected from lowest to highest, each for 
his peculiar fitness for his particular task. 

So we come to the public with confidence, asking 
them only to note the specifications and equipment 
of the R.C. H.—to examine thoroughly the car itself, 
and to compare it item by item with any other. 

We are convinced that the judgment of the public 
at large—your judgment — will coincide with that 
already expressed wherever the car has been shown — 
that the R. C. H. ‘‘ Twenty-five” English-body road- 
ster offers a value for which a comparison must be 
sought among the cars costing $1,500 and more. 

Write for descriptive folder, or examine the car 
itself at our nearest. dealers. 


Canadian Prices 


R. C. H. Two Passenger Roadster, $850. Equipped for 
Four Passengers, $925. Duty paid, F.O. B. Windsor, Ont. 


Motor—4 cylinder, 31 inch bore, 5 inch stroke. Cylinders cast en bloc. Two bearing crank shaft. Timing gears and valves enclosed. Three point suspension. Drive—Left hand. 
Control—Center lever operated through H plate, integral with universal joint housing just below. Springs—Front, semi-elliptic ; tear, full 
Axles—Front, I-Beam, drop-forged. Rear, semi-floating type. Body—English type, extra wide front seats. Wheel Base—86 inches. Tires— 


R. C. HUPP, Manufacturer 


Distinct from and having no connection whatever with the Hupp Motor Car Company 


111 Lycaste St., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


nes , 563 Boylston St.; Buffalo, 1225 Main St.; Cleveland, 2188 Euclid Ave.; Chicago, 2615 Michigan Ave.; Denver, 1620 Broadway; Detroit, Woodward and Warren 
Ae a ees Cie sate vary eae Los Angeles, 816 So. Olive St.; Minneapolis, 1334 Nicollet Ave.; New York, 1989 Broadway; Philadelphia, 330 So. Broad St.; Atlanta. 


DEALERS—What little territory remains on the R. C. H. is being rapidly taken up. A very few choice sections still remain unallotted. Write at once for our 1912 proposition. You 
can judge for yourself how this car at this price will sell. 
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(Guaranteed) 


Toques and Hockey Cane 


combine Style with Comfort. All over America men and women of fashion 
are to-day realizing that for Fall and Winter Wear nothing equals Heitzight (guaranteed) Caps. 
Light, Graceful, Warm and Comfortable, yet giving the head proper ventilation, they are 
ideal. Each ffaizighf (Guaranteed) Cap is absolutely Guaranteed for Six Months. 


The Cap on the young lady is No. 218, retail- 
ing at $1.00. Seamless, all worsted cap,very elastic, 
doubled to the top. 


The young man’s Capis No. 198, retailing at 50c. 
“Duplex” Reversible, two caps in one: plain col- 
ored cap on one side, two colored cap on the other. 


These Caps are made of the finest quality of all wool yarn, each cap made in a variety 
of colors and combinations. We want you to know these caps and will send either 


style on receipt of price, if you can't obtain them from your dealer. State color desired. 
Ask your dealer, and insist on seeing the “Knitright” (guaranteed) label as it is your protection 


GREAT WESTERN KNITTING COMPANY 


Established 1881 Dept. J. MILWAUKEE, WIS N. Y. Office—366 BROADWAY 


Your Linportant Papers ! 
will not get torn or crushed 


in ULTO _ FILING 
LEXY CABINET 


The pictures of the two drawers at the left, tell the 
story. The one drawer is crowded with a sagging mass 
of unsupported folders—in getting them back, papers 
are easily crumpled and torn. 


7 The other drawer has our Patented Inside Metal 
‘ Partitions, which do away with crowding and sagging, 
and always keep the folders upright and easy of access. 


No Follower Block—True Vertical Filing 
No Waste Space 


Multoplex Cabinets save money and set a new 
mark of filing efficiency. 

They enable more rapid filing of folders — 
—permit correspondence to be found and taken out more 

quickly 

—prevent crumpling, tearing and mutilating of letters 
—reduce the number of mistiled and lost letters 
—permit drawers to be filled to capacity without crowding 
—effect a big saving by doing away with guide cards and 
permitting the use of lighter, less expensive folders. 


Write for Our Booklet — “‘ Faultless Filing” 
Learn the full particulars about these new filing features that mean 
much greater efficiency at less expense. Please mention your firm 
name and in what capacity you serve. Write for the booklet today. 


00 


All that is new and beautiful in artistic de- 
signs for class pins, badges and fobs. Prices 


Healthful for bed- 
chamber, bath and 
7 sick-room, Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 


Regtstered in U.S. 
Patent Office 


perspiration. Made of the lowest, consistent with quality and 
knitted fabric, lined workmanship. Our line is out-of-the- 
with soft white wool ordinary and suggests most unique and 


fleece. Soldinall sizes by 
dealers or by mail 25c a 
pair. Parker pays postage. Catalogue free. 
Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J. H. Parker Co., Dept. F, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


5-10- 


attractive combinations in gold, silver and 
enamel, Write today for our ‘Handy 
Book ’’—it will be sent entirely free upon 


request. The House of Wright & Street, 
A O f 
R e If you think of starting 
G ta 1 C O I; G My business is finding 
locations where new 
etc., in every part of the United States. On my list are many places 
where a new store can start with small capital and pay a profit from the 
tion and capacity. No charge for information, including free a 200-page 
book telling how to run a retail store. 


228 W. 62nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

a store I can help you. 
retail stores are needed. I know about towns, industries, rooms, rents, 
beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your own ambi- 

EDW. B. MOON, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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and dining room fairly spacious. It was not 
necessary that the house be on an avenue; 
in fact, I rather preferred the quiet of a 
side street. Nor was I particular as to the 
neighborhood so long as it was convenient 
and good. 

On the way down from the station I had 
seen numbers of such houses. They were 
in the streets that lie between Fifth and 
Lexington Avenues. As this was a neigh- 
borhood near to the theater district, the 
L roads and the subway it appealed 
most favorably. All this I announced to 
Jennie as we strolled out of the hotel into 
Thirty-fourth Street. 

Jennie gave me a.sudden stare. “A 
house, you say?” she echoed. “Jim, I 
suppose you know if we take a house we 
shall have to keep at least three servants, 
possibly four?’’ 

Nonsense! The houses I had in mind 
were small, not above eleven or twelve 
rooms in extent. Rather than forego a 
house I was willing to stand the expense 
of an extra servant. Two would do, I 
was sure. To meet this extra expense, 
the wages of another servant, we could 
economize in some other way—in our 
amusements, for example. 

Jennie wasn’t satisfied. ‘‘ Anotherthing,” 
she remarked. “How do you know we can 
afford a house?” 

“Afford it?” I exclaimed. ‘Why, at 
home’’—Ohio, you know—‘“‘for nine hun- 
dred a year I could have my pick of houses!” 

To this Jennie made sententious answer: 
“Yes, but Ohio’s not New York, Jim.” 

There was but one way to settle the dis- 
cussion. I appealed to the carriage-starter, 
asking him whether he could direct me to a 
good real-estate agent. 

“Sure, sor, there’s one seven or eight 
blocks north up in the Avenny.” He 
referred to Fifth Avenue. ‘The parties is 
real gentlemen,” he assured, and to back up 
the statement added, “Sure, they lunch 
here at the Waldorf itself every day.” 

Mindful of Jennie’s nudge I declined the 
man’s offer of a cab. Afoot we trudged up 
Fifth Avenue to the crest of Murray Hill, 
and on the way I saw in the side streets 
more and more houses of the sort on which 
Vd set my mind. I was by this time in high 
feather. 

The real-estate concern lived well up to 
the good opinion of the Waldorf’s carriage- 
starter. A very gentlemanly young gentle- 
man in gentlemanly flannels and a knitted 
necktie, itself as select and genteel—this 
young gentleman, I say, attended to us in 
the most gentlemanly manner imaginable. 
The whole establishment, in fact, was com- 
posed of gentlemen only who aimed—or 
seemed to aim, at any rate—to do business 
only with other gentlemen. 

““A house?—oh, yes, indeed!” our young 
aristocrat brightly assured us. Inviting us 
to seat ourselves he at the same time begged 
me to inform him what locality I had in 
view and how large a residence I required. 

I told him briefly, not to say negligently. 
‘Something in the forties will suit me if it 
is not too far from the Avenue.” 

“Ah, yes! off the Avenue in the forties!” 
he echoed in a tone and manner exactly as 
if he had been Broadway’s best, most culti- 
vated walking gentleman taking his cues 
in his most elegant tea-scene act. 

“Not too large a house,” I explained. 
“Say, one of twelve rooms about.” 

Possibly he had hoped better than this. 
“Ah, I see,” he murmured politely, his 
manner just a shade less particular. ‘‘And 
about what rent would you wish to pay, 
may I ask?” 

Not only could he ask, but I would 
answer him. “‘Ahem!” said I, clearing my 
throat. Then I told him. 

In view of the gentleman’s most gentle- 
manly bearing I did not say nine hundred. 
Somehow in such a presence as his the 
amount seemed bourgeois, uncouth. There 
is a smoothness, a finish in round numbers 
that must appeal better to one of such 
smoothness himself, such perfection. 

“One thousand dollars!’’ I said, and I 
wish you could have seen his face. 

He gaped first —not clownishly, however. 
It was, in fact, a perfectly well-bred gape. 
Then one of the most cultivated gasps I 
ever heard fall from the lips of one truly 
cultivated fell from his. Afterward he 
parted his lips to exclaim, but immediately 
thought better of it. I recall, also, that he 


the home of the best bakers in 
world. Holland Rusk is sim 
to toast—yet it is not toast. 


Can be used in every way in which 
toast can be used and inahund 
other ways. It’s “‘good all day. 


To get an idea of its delightful 
goodness, try it tomorrow mor 
ing with hot milk. 


Ask your grocer—12 tasty, go 
rusks—10 cents. ; 


Holland Rusk Company 
Holland, Mich. 


Holland Rusk With Hot Mil 


Prepare the milk the same as you w 
for milk toast and pour it hot over 
Rusk. Salt or sweeten to suit tas 


Holiday Suggestic ; 
Pen 


Three-Fold Bill- Ro 


and card-case combined. Unusually thin an 
ingly light. Made of genuine seal leather, di 
very soft and flexible. The highest class m 
workmanship throughout. bsolutel 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. If y 
cannot supply you we will send direct on 
price, $2.00, or in genuine morocco, $1.00. 
Send for booklet showing the full line of ‘*M: 
Men's Pocket Books—a wide range of prices, 50c¢ 
** Every piece a Masterpiece.”” 


DEALERS Should stock the ‘‘ Masterpiece” 
Men's Pocket Books for the Holi: 


A. L. Steinweg & Co., 491 Broadway, 
The Men's Pocket Book House 


e "4 

This Bar 

Pays 4% interest co! 
twice a year on 


Our simplified plan 
Banking by Mail safe, 
venient and profitable. 
posits accepted 
amount from $1 up. A 
safety assured by capital and surplus of $1,700 
and by strong, conservative management. 


R. Rea, W. B. Schiller, J. M. Schoonmaker, 
Shaw, E. A. Woods. 


FREE BOOKLET To learn all about this big, strong 


our simplified plan of saving by mail 
us in a letter, ‘‘ Mail your free booklet.'’ , 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburg 
S hd ADJUSTABLE SH: 
e, Rite-Lite 


AND DRESSING 
*‘NO SHADOWS SHAVING” 


PATENTED. 
0-2-1910 965 


Raises and lowers 8 
in. Slides 14 inches 
in front of window. 
Nickeled fixtures. 
Bevel plate mirror. 
Turns on swivel. 
«9 Excellent Xmas Gift 
/ Dealers write for terms 
Rite-Lite Glass Co., 244 N. Salin 


e 
Chewing Gum 
Four flavors, novel packages. Writetoday. Helmet Gu 
Cincinnati We make Vending, Slot, Premium and 


te 


a 


a St., Syrac . 


Sell to dealers in your co 
agent. Clean, profitabl 
built up quickly with ourne 


SURROWES 
BILLIARD 
AND POOL 
“TABLE 


Frame-up for Pleasure 


How would you like to have a beautiful Burrowes 
Jombination Billiard and Pool Table in your home? 
dyes years of entertainment and pleasure to every 
ember of the family. Easily set upin Library, Dining 
Xoom or Attic; quickly taken down and set out of the 
vay. No finer or more interesting home amusement, 
| The beautiful Burrowes Home Tables are used by 
jany experts and thousands of amateurs in every part 
f the world. Endorsed and used by Y. M. é. A. 
Jommittees, Entertainment Clubs, bankers, lawyers, 
ainisters, physicians, etc. Made insizes up to42x9 
‘et (standard). Scientifically built. Beautifully 
ished. Fully guaranteed. Prices $6, $15, $25, 
35, $45, $55, $75, and upwards, according tosize; 


sms $1 or more down and balance in 


Small Monthly Payments 


We will send you a Burrowes Table on receipt of 
jour first installment. Returnable if not satisfactory. 


alls 
fatal 


| 


, cues, and full equipment free. Send today for 
talog showing various styles and fully explaining 
y- payment plan. 

__ THE E. T. BURROWES CO. ' 
‘Center St. ‘ Portland, Me. 
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a 
@ Noe WE SHIP on APPROVAL 
ee without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
x \ IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
IN :\ unheard of prices and marvelous offers 

f on highest grade 1912 model bicycles, 

FACTORY PRICES 2572.2 
a bicycle or 
Ni until you write for our large Art Catalog 
@) and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS sveprnesare 
making big 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
repairs andallsundriesathal/uswal prices, 
io Not Wait; write ¢oday for our special offer. 


\: 
4 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
i > 
a pair of tires from azyone at any price 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-55, CHICAGO 


Cheapest and best light for homes, 
stores, factories, churches and public halls.) 
Makes and burns its own gas. Brighter 
than electricity or acetylene. Cheaper 
than kerosene. Over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalogue. 


ww <s THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
t,. WS 5-25E. 5thSt., Canton, O. 


For the real truth about 


ATENTS 


_* Write, Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
. 610 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


_ Established Fifty Years. Useful Booklet FREE 
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did an embarrassed little pas seul with his 
neat, neatly polished tan Oxford ties. 
Why ” he began hesitatingly, and 
had said this when suddenly a great light 
seemed to dawn upon him. It lit up his 
face in relief. “Ah! oh, yes, naturally —a 
thousand dollars a month,” he exclaimed. 

I did not mean a thousand a month. 
I meant a thousand a year, and, moreover, 
when I’d said it I was conscious that Jennie 
plucked me by the sleeve. 

Perhaps, as a small boy, you have 
prodded a turtle with a stick and seen it 
draw in its head and legs. I do not say 
the real-estate young gentleman essayed 
this with his head and legs. He did, how- 
ever, draw into himself in a manner quite 
as complete. 

Said heicily: “We have nosuch houses.” 

“What! no small houses!’’ I exclaimed. 

After.a moment, as if by the pause 
he meant to give it weight, he launched 
upon me a retort that was crushing. I may 
describe it as an avalanche of ice. 

“Aw! we have plenty of small houses, 
but none at a thousand a year. . . 
Have you tried Harlem?” 

I feel sure he sincerely pitied me. At 
any rate, after he had seen me crushed he 
advised me that of the houses such as I’d 
described the cheapest he had to offer 
rented at thirty-five hundred a year. 

Jennie and I came away from there. I 
was conscious as he bowed me out that 
I was red to the ears. Jennie maintained 
a discreet silence, but once we had reached 
the street I exploded. 

“Tommyrot!” I exclaimed. ‘That fel- 
low had nothing to offer and was just 
putting on airs. We'll try some other 
agent.” 

We found another shortly. It was round 
in Forty-second Street, and less elegant 
than the other both in situation and refine- 
ment. An elderly man, whiskered and 
wearing a skulleap and seersucker coat, 
received us. He neither patronized nor 
snubbed us, nor’ yet did he manifest well- 
bred amusement when I mentioned a 
thousand a year. 

“Sorry, sir,” he remarked briefly, ‘‘but 
you'll find nothing for a thousand a year 
short of Harlem or across town close to 
the rivers.”’ There he glanced at Jennie. 
“Over by the river wouldn’t suit your lady, 
I’m afraid. It’s a pretty grimy, grubby 
neighborhood.” 

Rather than surrender, though, I asked 
to see what he had. Accordingly he filled 
out half a dozen permits, and armed with 
these Jennie and I sallied forth. Still she 
kept silence. It is my belief, however, that 
she knew beforehand what faced me, yet 
wished me to learn for myself. 

The first house we looked at was enough. 
It was a three-story affair faced with greasy, 
grime-stained brick, hedged in on one side 
by a tenement and on the other by a livery 
stable. Three doors east of it a corner beer 
groggery exhaled scents certainly not of 
Araby the blest, and in and out of the doors 
of this fly-blown den lurched equally frowsy 
men and an occasional drab slattern. 

“Jim,” said Jennie at this point earnestly, 
“in New York lots of nice people live in 
apartments. Why can’t we look at a flat 
or two anyway?” 

“All right,” I agreed grumpily. “It 
seems pretty certain we can’t afford a 


However, if we were reduced to the level 
of living in a flat I determined that at the 
least we should pick and choose from the 
best. Nine hundred a year certainly would 
give us our choice of a variety. ‘Of course, 
Jennie,” I remarked thoughtfully, ‘‘the 
rooms in a flat will be small, so we must 
take a large flat. Twelve rooms won’t be 
a bit too big for us.” I also asked that 
the flat should be centrally located. 

In a side street close to Central Park we 
found an apartment that looked really 
suitable. The building was big and there 
was about it an air of refinement that at 
once caught me. Certainly it was a flat- 
house that bore no resemblance to the 
double tenement of the by-street villa back 
at home. The entrance was of fine chased 
marble. Liveried attendants stood at the 
door, and in place of the usual always grimy 
janitor a businesslike person, suave and 
deferential and clad in a well-cut business 
suit, showed us the premises. “On the 
fifth floor we have an apartment of twelve 
rooms and three baths. Will you 
step this way?” he inquired deferentially, 
and bowed us into the elevator. 

I saw Jennie’s eyes begin to roam about 
her. As for myself, I eyed the surround- 


. ° . 


ings, the richness of the decorations, with | 
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A GIFT 
1911 ATLAS 


128 Large Colored Maps (1044 x 1312). 
48 Pages New U.S. Census. Illustrated 
Description of the Panama Canal. 


All Richly Bound in Red Cloth. 


To readers of “The Satur- 
day Evening Post’? who 
take advantage of the fol- 
lowing remarkable offer. 


TANTO 


The Publishers now offer a large 1911 Atlas FREE to readers of ‘‘The Saturday 
Evening Post’’ who take advantage of the opportunity of securing this NEW 
MERRIAM WEBSTER on the following remarkably easy terms:—The en- 


ti k 
um WS Jn Rich Full Red Leather Binding (with Free Atlas) 


DELIVERED FOR $1.00 


(Charges prepaid) and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week. 


Webster's New International 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 


400,000 Words and Phrases. 6,000 Illustrations. _ 3,000 Pages. 
Gazetteer of the World. Biographical Dictionary. 


“To have this work in the home is like sending the whole 
family to college.” 


WHAT EMINENT AUTHORITIES SAY 


United States Court of Claims: ‘ We con- Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, New York City: “Itis 
sider the work a distinct advance over other | a marvel of completeness and an indispensable 
dictionaries which have come under our ob- | feature of the library of every man who either 
servation.” reads or writes.” 

Nicholas Murray Butler, President Columbia New York Sun: “Not a word or a definition 
University: ‘Marks new advances even upon | in which some change for improvement has 
its excellent predecessor.” not been made.” 


WE WILL SEND FREE 


a copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles,” 
_ containing an amusing ‘‘Test in Pronuncia- 
tion’’ (with key) entitled ““‘ The Americanization 
of Carver,” and also a ‘‘Red Facsimile Booklet’ of 
interesting questions with References to the answers, with 
Particulars of our Dictionary offer with Free Atlas to readers of 
The Saturday Evening Post. Mail this Coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


at once The Publishers || 
of Genuine Webster || “V27”¢ 
Dictionaries for over 68 Years. || Address 
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Combination 


There goes 
another shoe lace 


Always breaks just 
when you’re in a hurry 
or can’t conveniently 
get another lace. 


“N F 10” Shoe Laces 


are your protection against such 
happenings. Stand a strain 

of 200 lbs. to the foot with- 

out breaking, have pat- 
ented hold-fast tips, and 
every pair is 


guaranteed 6 months 


10 cents per pair, but worth many 
times that price inthe satisfac- 
tion they give. 

Black or tan, in 
four lengths for 
men’s and wom- 
en’s high shoes. 
At all shoe, dry- 
goods and men’s / 
furnishing stores, | 


What’s Your Favorite Game? 


Carroms, Crokinole, Chess, 
Checkers—or which of the popular 
board games? You can play either 
or all of them on a Carrom-Arch- 
arena Combination Game Board. 

These boards furnish recreation for 
people of all minds and moods, ranging 


from simple games for youngsters to real 
““puzzlers’’ for the grown-ups. 


THE CROWN 


Combination 


GAME BOARD 


Plays 65 different games 
—and is only one of our numerous hand- 
some and completely equipped Combina- 
tion Boards, including the new Ideal Base 
Ball Game Board. The amount of pleasure 
to be derived from any one of these Boards is 
all out of proportion to its inexpensive price. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Jf you can’t find them, 
write for catalog and prices. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., 

200 Rowe Street Ludington, Mich. 
Makers of the celebrated 

LIGHTWEIGHT PEERLESS FOLDING TABLES. 


showing all our 
laces. ui 


Nufashond 
Shoe Lace Co. 


Dept. A 
Reading, Pa. 
Makers of the famous 
Nufashond Silk 
Oxford Laces and 
Corset Laces 
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Robert W. Chambers 


is pre-eminently the greatest living writer of romantic 
ficion. “The Common Law” and “The Fighting 
Chance” simply took the country by storm. And with 
good reason, too. They were a new kind of novel — 
bigger, more compelling, more fascinating. But in 
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Chambers has surpassed himself. 


The illustrations are superb. 


best work is the best. 
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“The Turning Point” 


It is his latest and 
his best —actually and literally Chambers’ best. 


Charles Dana Gibson 


has put some of his finest work into them, and his 


Cosmopolitan 


At the news- 
stands, these three issues 


mediately. 


will cost you 45 cents. By 
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Fakers Exposed! 


In keeping with its policy of service to the farmer, 
Farm Journal is distributing broadcast a book 
which exposes the worst class of swindlers that 
prey upon the farmer, 


“Horse Secrets” 


by Dr. A. S. Alexander, famous veterinarian, is 
a complete give-away of all the slick tricks the 


smoothest horse-trading swindlers are up to. | 


Exposes the ‘‘widow dodge," the ‘‘ ginger’’ and 
‘“‘bishoping’’ tricks. Tells the secret of ‘‘ plug- 
ging a roarer,’’ ‘shutting a heaver”’ and affords 
absolute protection to the farmer against all 
such roguery. Besides, it gives the most expert 
advice for feeding and conditioning of. stock, 
together with the best remedies for diseases and 
vices of horses. We want every farmer to have 
this valuable book, because 


Farm Journal 


is the sworn enemy of all fakers, quacks and 
swindlers. They are strictly barred from ex- 
ploiting their grafts through our columns, and 
we take every opportunity of exposing them. 
Therefore, we are making it easy for everyone 
to own this book by offering it, with a four 
years subscription to Farm Journal, the most 
helpful, practical, widest-read and best loved 
farm paper in the world, 


Both For $1.00 


The wisdom of this paper and the protection of 
this book will save and earn you many dollars. 
You never invested a dollar to better advantage. 


Farm Journal, 158 N. Clifton Street, Philadelphia 
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Every Girl ‘xi Jingles 


With TARTAR SAUCE: A helpful Mes- 


sage from the heart of a man who cares: 


A unique GIFT from Father, Mother, Sister, 
Brother or Friend. Bound in white kid, $1.25, 
cloth 75c, paper embossed 50c net. Write today! 


Frank Allaben Genealogical Co., 3 West 42nd St., NewYork 


MAKE IT YOURSELF We furnish simple absolutely 


reliable methods and formu- 
las for making all household preparations, glues, polishes, red fire, 
grease paints, carbon papers, dyes, cements, inks, fertilizer, water- 
proofing, plating, and 1000 other everyday necessities. Generalad- 
vice furnished, Any formula 50c. Particulars free. Special rates to 


agents. Morgan Research Co,, 2816 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


At Our Risk 


Try Come-Packt Furniture and 
satisfy yourself that it is double 
value—honest all through—a joy and 
an economy. 
This Handsome Mission Li- 
brary Table, Quarter Sawn 
Whtite Oak, has 44 in. x 28 in. 
top. Choice of eight finishes. 
Write for our big 
catalog. Itshows 
several hundred % 
more beauties. 


Come-Packt 

Furniture Co. 
1114 Edwin St. 

Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 


You're losing far more 
than $18 every year by 

being without the Ben- 
am, nett. This light, 
\ thoroughly 
modern type- 
writer can 
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you go-slip- 
ped into 
\ pocket or 
grip. Pt 
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q x Bp : a deter teen -like letters, 
makes carbon of orders, does all that high priced machines do. 
LET US PROVE THIS. See the efficient work. Write 
for catalog and Special offer. Splendid chance for agents. 
Foreign Address: 75 Cannon St., London, F.C. 


C. M. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 


with 1910 Census are abreast with the times. No old plates. 
Pocket Maps of each state and territory at 15 cents. Pocket Atlas 
of the World, 256 pages in paper binding, 25 cents, Larger cloth- 
bound atlases of the world at from $1 to $25. Globes of all sizes and 
styles, Sold by booksellers and stationers generally. Catalogue free, 
0.8. HAMMOND & CO., Publishers, 142 Fulton St., New York 
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Your Christmas Money 


If you desire money for Christmas and are willing to give us a 
few hours of your time, we can provide you with what you desire, 
Agents’ Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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casual, utterly innocent interest. © Iwas | 


merely struck with the idea that, for a flat, 
the place looked rather luxurious. 

As soon as I saw the apartment itself I 
was really charmed. I was, in fact, pleased 
far beyond my anticipation. In one room 
real tapestry hung upon the walls; in 
another—a bedroom—silk replaced the 
usual figured paper. The dining room, too, 
was a marvel. It was paneled with oiled 
mahogany, while elsewhere throughout the 
flat all the woodwork was heavily enameled 
in white. Rich cut-glass globes ornamented 
the finely wrought chandeliers, and mirrors 
of the thickest and clearest ‘plate reflected 
our figures on every side. Best of all, each 
and every room was light. A perfect 
flood of sunshine, in fact, poured in through 
every window. 

I stood in the paneled dining room and 
my mind’s eye pictured it filled with my 
guests. It was with difficulty then that I 
held back a smile of satisfaction. Glancing 
about me with affected unconcern I turned 
to the superintendent. 

“Why, yes, this does very well,” said 
I blandly, in an offhand way. As I said 
it I saw Jennie bite her lip, stare at me 
for a moment, then edge out of earshot. 
I know now that she guessed exactly what 
was coming. ‘‘ Yes—this is about what I’m 
looking for. . . . And now, what rent do 
you ask?” 

The superintendent drew out a notebook. 
‘We supply refrigeration and electric light. 
Gas is extra,’”’ he announced. Then—and 
the words fell from him as lightly as if hemen- 
tioned carfare—then he added negligently: 

“The rent is five thousand dollars a 
year.” 

I spare you the remainder. Somehow 
I got out from under, escaping the place 
with at least a remaining shred of self- 
respect. Five thousand dollars a year— 
Gad! Had I been nipped taking money 
under false pretenses I could have felt no 
cheaper than I did on emerging from the 
place. 

: That day we found another flat. It was 

in One Hundred and First Street west of 
Broadway. A negro hallboy in a greasy 
uniform yawned in our faces as he showed 
us throughit. There were seven rooms and 
a bath. Two of these rooms looked out 
on an air-well. Taking it altogether it was 
the one possible habitation offered at nine 
hundred a year. 

Jennie critically inspected it from the 
parlor back through the kitchen to the 
maid’s room. 

“Fine!” she whispered, pinching me on 
the arm. “I can do splendidly with this.” 

I had my doubts. However, nine hun- 
dred a year was the most I felt I could spend 
on rent. Eventually Jennie’s enthusiasm 
revived me. The flat, of course, would 
look far better when it was furnished. Be- 
sides, even if the bedrooms were dark we’d 
have lots of light in the drawing room.’ 

“Oh, well,” I mumbled weariedly, “I 
suppose it’s the best we can do.” 

Jennie looked at me withasmile. ‘ Yes, 
Jim; it’sa bargain at nine hundred a year.” 

I never saw the place again. At dusk we 
left it to go back to the Waldorf, there to 
dress for the dinner that night at Sherry’s. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Sullivan Rex 


HEN Will Irwin, the writer, lived in 

San Francisco, he had a friend who 
was the captain of a small trading schooner 
that used to visit the most remote corners 
of the South Seas. Once when he came 
home after a long voyage he told Irwin this 
story: 

He said that he landed at a little island of 
the Friendly group where no white men had 
been seen in a dozen years or more. The 
chief with his wives and his whole tribe 
came to the beach to greet the strangers. 

There was the customary palaver and ex- 
change of gifts and then the chief seemed to 
be struggling with a question. Finally the 
interpreter was able to make out what the 
chief was ‘trying to say. 

“He wants to know,” the interpreter 
translated, “‘whether you come from the 
land of America?” 

“Tell him yes,’ said the trader, surprised 
that this naked savage had ever heard of 
other countries. 

The chief nodded that he understood and 
jabbered some more. 

“He wants to know now,” said the mter- 
preter, “‘whether John L. Sullivan is still 
king of America?”’ 
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Can You Ge 1 
A $10.00 Raise 
When You Want It? 


O you fill a positi 
of responsibili 
without earnin 

the salary that such a pos 

tion deserves? . Are yo 
eager for a chance to dray 

‘*a live man’s salary”’? 


We are going to appoint | 
an aggressive, enthusia 
agent inevery townandi 
each section of every lar 


The Curtis Publishing Comp 


city in the country to ref 
resent The Saturday Ev 
ing Post, The Ladies He 
Journal and. The Cou 
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ing. Last month six rey 
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You can earn your ‘‘Christ- 
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day next week. If you will — 
write us today, we will give — 
you all details. You cannot — 
helpearning afairsalaryand 
you can make the amount — 
just as large as you wish. 


Of all seasons of the yea 
this is the best in which to | 
start. More than three 
fourths of all magazin 
subscriptions are renewe 
at about the first of t 
year. Address your letter’ 


Agents’ Division— Circulation Depart ent 
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BATTLE CREEK 


Kellogg’s won its great popularity entirely on quality. Its 
flavor is inimitable. It is always fresh and crisp, because 
no grocer has to buy more than he needs to get the “bottom” price. 
Every case of Kellogg’s goes direct from the factory to car—it is 
never put in storage. If you've never tried Kellogg's, you are missing 
a treat. Ask your grocer for a package today. 


THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 


The case is entirely new 


hard wood beneath a bla 
leather-like covering. <A ¢ 
shade of red velvet in the ec 


acts as background to the very orig 
and artistic oxidized metal name plat 


The EVER-READY frame is guaran 
ten years—which is sufficient argun 
for its stability ; simple, non-rusting and he 
nickeled. 


Here is a newer, richer, better, 
orander EVER-READY. 


The picture is a truthful reproduction 
of the very razor you can buy today, in 
all its 12 bladed completeness, for $1.00. 


It makes a dollar feel like five. ‘This new 


EVER-READY is marvellous value. 


It has necessitated the bigness of 3,000,000 sales 
to make this new EVER-READY possible. | It 
is far more value than we had ever deemed possible, 
although we’ re the first makers of dollar safety razors. 


Certainly this newest EVER-READY is the 
utmost your dollar could expect. We boast the 
beauty of this outfit; but don’t let that over- 
shadow the importance of its ability to give you the 
best shave of your life. 3,000,000 men vouch 
for its merits, and your dollar is on call any time 
you feel you haven’t received more than your 
money’s worth. 


The handle is unique, everlastingly bright, w 
blade stropping device deftly tucked away it 
hollow of the handle. 4 


The twelve EVER-READY blades (see 
scription below) are cleverly and comp 
arranged (six each side) and held in neat, nie 

“hoods. A leather tabbed button-locking clasp i 
finishing touch. And last but best of all, itis thet 
keenest shaving razor that ever ere yous 
or please let us return your dollar. 


‘Ever-Reac 
S afery, Razor 


3,000,000 happy users prefer the absolute | Ly %, Dealers throucheut your City sell | 
superiority of the EVER-READY blade. ee READY Safety Razors and extra 


It is the most remarkable shaving blade or will gladly order them for you, 


known to razor ma king. Obey that intention today — NOW —go to your 1 
Twelve of these blades in each dollar outfit; (five est druggist, your nearest hardware dealer, je 
more than others offer) is enough to persuade every SES; department or general store and buy 

shaving man to buy the EVER-READY Safety Razor. EVER-READY outht. 

Each blade is individually guaranteed and is a product Don’t allow a dealer to talk you out of 
of the most critical series of tests that could guarantee a EVER-READY. There is no substitute as good. 


satisfactory edge. Count the twelve blades; look for the EVER-RE/ 
The keen, clean factory-perfection is further assured by trade mark face on each blade; remember the 1 
a patented package that keeps the blade free from any EVER-READY, and you cannot be misled. 


dulling contact until used. Holiday Gift Specials 
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With these twelve EVER-READY blades and the re- : 

markable case and outht pictured in the illustra- EVER-READY 12 bladed ( 14 karat plate) gold out 
Pigskin leather case, $2.50—very classy. 


tion _above, we unqualifiedly claim that. the 
EVER-READY is the best shaving safety razor EVER-READY Traveler’s Outfit, with mirror, ir 
soap combination, $3.50— 


your money can buy. 
EVER-READY gold outfits in Pigskin leather cast, 
Extra Blades 10 for 50c mirror, Rubberset brush and soap case, $5.00. 


7 , Sl onan a "y Th). . ¢ 
You can always buy extra EVER-READY blades Send direct to the makers if you have the least trouble im 5 
at your nearest store in packages of ten for 50c. EVER-READY razors. We will send the standard $1.00 outhi 
I £ 

blades, orgift sets, direct toany address, prepaid upon receipt of 1! a, 

American Safety Razor Co., Inc., Makers 
Herald Square, New York 

Canada: International Distributing Co., Montreal. 3 i 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc., Makers 
Herald Square, New York 


Canadian Agency: International Distributing Co., Montreal 
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be renominated for President next 
June if he continues in his pres- 
it attitude and demands renomination. 


Whee HOWARD TAFT will 


of the Mississippi 


DIZ & =By Samuel G. Blythe 


Y 


Zz 


protest in their own ranks, or have been 

too blind to see what was approaching. 
There is one great political fact in this 

That fact is that there must be 


William Howard Taft will not be reélected President next. November unless the a period of political readjustment. Jt has had its beginnings. It is still in progress. It 
emocratic party is guilty of the incredible political stupidity of nominating for President will not be accomplished next year or the year after; but—and here is where the old-time 
yme man for whom the hundreds of thousands of dissatisfied Republicans will not vote. politicians fail in appreciation of actualities—there will be a readjustment! It cannot 

If the Democratic party is thus stupid and nominates for President some man who be prevented. It has many of the aspects of a revolution—peaceful and political, but 


ands, in the public mind, for about the same things Taft stands for, or some man who, a revolution none the less. 


om his own record and personality, does not meet the requirements of the newer The younger generation of this country has small patience with the old political 
ements in both Republican and Democratic parties, there will be a strong movement— fetishes. The Civil War means nothing to them but a historical record of great deeds 


hich may or may not be successful—for a third-party ticket that shall be made up of in a quarrel that has lost its significance. 
en who will command the support of the Progressives in both parties. trumperies as: If you are a Republican you are a friend of the Union, and if you are a 
‘Thave reached these conclusions only after personally taking evidence on a trip that Democrat you are its foe. The old boss system is being swept away. “Stand by the 
ered more miles than the President’s and embraced every state in the Union, with organization!”’ provokes more jeers than cheers. The newer generation in this country 
exception of three or four that are practically boroughs and to which personal visits is concerned with the present and the future. and indifferent as to the past. 


not necessary. More- 
‘er, what is here written is 
n with a full knowledge 
uncertainties of politics, 


\thout prejudice one way or AZ PE I H 
ther—and written seven Iai io |p 
ionths before the nominating 

inventions. 


e old-line Republicans, 
en who recognize the 
ity of opposing Mr. Taft’s 
e for renomination, 
ough fully cognizant of his 
akness with the Republican 
, have but one hope of 
cess—and that is based on 
slender thread: “It is a 
yar before election and a lot 
things can happen in that 
e!” Granting that almost 
thing—politically—can 
pen in a year, it is true also ; 
he dissatisfaction with \Wee ae 
Republican party among nop IN ATION 
th people that found expres- re ga? 
in the election of a Demo- z= 
ic House of Representatives 
ear is just as great now 
t was then. It is greater. 
year has passed since that 
aonstration. 
Nothing has been done— 
n after that warning—that 
rehabilitated the Repub- 
n party. 
Party ties and party obli- 
ms have meant a great 
lin this country—more to 
ublicans than to Demo- 
$in late years; but much 
The Republican 


| 


Unocratic party in organi- 
on, in discipline and in 
eilership. Democrats grew 
‘1 to bolting and splitting 
I protesting in 1896, and 


its cohesiveness. Its 
e<ers have lived in the past 


el of its wise men has 

keeping with the times 
the wise men were 
e, not with the times 
hem; and the acts of 
have been directed 


No political leaders can now lead on such 


Most men inherit their 
politics. Ordinarily a youth 
is a Republican because his 
father is a Republican, or a 
Democrat for the same reason. 
This actuating reason for 
party allegiance is strong. It 
holds. Thus, when we see a 
condition arising where the 
younger Republicans have for- 
gotten their hereditary polit- 
ical instincts and are taking 
action politically because of 
reasons that are not senti- 
mental, but are practical, the 
fallacy of the ery of the old- 
timers that a lot of things can 
happen in a year is exposed. 

It took more than a year 
for the Republicans of this 
country to revolt sufficiently 
to bring on the Democratic 
landslide of last November. 
It took more than a year for 
those Republicans to bring 
themselves to the point of 
voting for Democrats; and 
when they did vote for Demo- 
crats it was not because of any 
superior virtue of the Demo- 
cratic party, or superior ability 
or superior patriotism, but 
because of the degeneration of 
the Republican party in those 
respects. Since that time, not 
one ‘single act by the Repub- 
lican Administration has 
brought to the protesting 
Republicans any excuse for 
changing their minds or their 
votes. Having protested once 
with some results, they are 
ready and anxious to protest 
again. It took more than a 
year to change them. It wiil 
take much more than another 
year to get them back—if, 
indeed, they, ever go back. 

I do not think they will. 
There is one thing politically 
inevitable in this country. It 
is as certain to come as it is 
certain this union of states 
will continue. That one thing 
is that the political parties of 
this country will realign them- 
selves into a radical party and 
a conservative party. Ours 
must, of necessity, be a 
government by parties. It 
cannot be anything else. At 
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with something new than if he stayed at home. Collect- 
ing stamps and coins is without doubt one of the most 
fascinating and exhilarating hobbies ——” 

“Beverly,” said Helen Hoggit, and in her dulcet tones 
there was a note of disappointment and severity, “I can- 
not marry the keeper of an old curiosity shop. Our 
engagement is at an end.” 

Before T. Beverly Binks could say Jack Robinson, even 
if he had been remotely inclined to give vent to that time- 
honored ejaculation—which, by the way, he was not —she 
had swept out of the store. 


T. Beverly Binks, numismatist and philatelist, disap- 
peared from Market Street almost as quickly as he had 
arrived. Ten minutes after Helen Hoggit left his store 
Mr. Binks gathered up his stock in trade, filed it sadly 
away in two trunks and a suitcase, called an express wagon 

‘and had it sent up to his bachelor apartments in an uptown 
hotel. Then he took out his pocket-knife, scraped the 
gold sign off the window, turned the key in the lock and 
faded away. 

He was out of business. 

At four o’clock that very afternoon, properly and 
immaculately arrayed for such a social call, Mr. Binks 
tripped lightly up the steps leading to the Hoggit mansion 
and sent in his card by the butler. When Helen Hoggit 
appeared T. B. Binks noticed she had been crying. 

Now, in returning thus to the attack, it is an open ques- 
tion whether T. Beverly Binks was a brave man or only 
lovesick. I incline to the latter hypothesis. If this were to 
bea long story, I could write much of an interesting nature 
regarding this second interview between T. Beverly Binks 
and his heart’s desire. In order to make a long story as 
short as the editor desires, however, I am forced to omit 
much of the ensuing conversation. Be it known, however, 
that Helen Hoggit firmly resisted any further encroach- 
ment on her time and affections by the perfidious T. 
Beverly. She admitted that she loved him—but She 
knew she would never know a happy moment again— 
but She disliked to offer a personal criticism of 
Mr. Binks—but 

And T. Beverly Binks listened to all that. He did. 
It’s a fact. Did it, knowing she was only a woman with 
ideals, and that any brazen brute of a man can kick an 
ideal to smithereens in jig time if he only knows how to go 
about it. 

T. B. Binks, poor fellow, didn’t know. His was too 
serious a mind. So he humored Miss Hoggit; and the 
more he humored her the worse she became. She wept 
until T. Beverly thought he would have to take soundings 
in order to navigate his way out of the drawing room. 

She suggested law. T. B. Binks said the law was musty. 
He proved to her-that no lawyer could possibly measure 
up to her standard. The law was a hard, vicious game. 
He could never have the heart to charge a widow or an 
orphan a fee commensurate with his services, and so on. 
And, while Helen Hoggit wept and argued and T. Beverly 
Binks protested and évaded, who should enter the room 
but Daniel P. Hoggit! 

At sight of Daniel P. Hoggit, Mr. Binks brightened 
under the impetus of a sudden, brilliant idea. Here 


“It’s Up to You, Helen, 
My Girit!’’ 


was the financial’ genius who could give him 
just the kind of advice he needed. So he said: 

“Good evening, Mr. Hoggit. How do you 
do? Ihave just asked your daughter to marry 
me; and, though she has done me the great 
honor to say that she—er—loves me, she can- 
not marry me until I become a producer, a 
worker in the world, and all that sort of thing. 
It appears that the fact that I do not earn 
my living is repugnant to her ideas of political 
economy. I intend to meet Helen’s require- 
ments if possible. Provided I—er—meet 
them, sir, I trust the—er—situation meets 
with your—er—approbation.” 

“Huh!” That was all from Daniel P. Hoggit, 
and it sounded very much like the startled 
“Woof!” of a bear. 

T. Beverly continued: “As a business 
man, Mr. Hoggit, and one versed in the— 
er—hard school of practical experience in 
financial matters, may I presume to—er— 
request a little advice on the quickest way to 
become a man of parts? The necessity for 
work or earning a living has never been 
apparent to me, and I must confess myself— 
er—er—somewhat—somewhat at sea, sir.” 

‘My dear,” said Daniel P. Hoggit, address- 
ing himself to his daughter, “you know I don’t 
like this young man. I would forbid him the 
house and forever set the seal of my displeasure 
on an alliance with him, were it not that your 
very sensible course proves to me that you are entirely 
capable of looking after your own love affairs.” He 
turned to T. Beverly Binks. 

“‘Perfect frankness, sir, compels me to inform you that 
I consider you, sir, a trifler anda dude. Your financial 
condition, sir, does not warrant your assumption in seeking 
the hand of my daughter in marriage.’ For a young man 
who will not work for money, it appears to me, sir, that 
you are not above marrying for it. Miss Hoggit, sir, has not 
been reared in the turgid atmosphere of the decadent rich 
and I should like to see her married to a man of energy, 
spunk and brains—not a.dawdler on club verandas and 
street corners. However, sir, since my daughter has seen 
fit to impose certain restrictions, I think you should turn to 
her for advice and not to me. I am opposed to you, sir.” 

For the first time in his life T. Beverly Binks was angry. 


There was a quiver of ree in his voice as ye eae to 


Helen Hoggit. 


“What shall I do, Helen ta prove toy yew that Iam a 


man of energy, spunk and brains?” 

Now, while Miss Hoggit had a monopoly on the ‘aie 
of T. B. Binks, she was content to bait him; but when 
Daniel’ P. butted in she flew, womanlike,” to the succor of 
Binks. She dried her tears and favored Mr. Binks with 
a smile that was at once tender and inscrutable. She 
endeavored to relieve the awkward tension by saying 
something ridiculous. How well she sueccoded is now 
a matter of history. — 

“Well, you might break father and’ de him out: of 
business. That shouldbe a fair test. I’ll marry you the 
minute you show me you have him on the run.” 

A glad smile overran the classic features of 
the late numismatist and philatelist. He peouslly. 
beamed. 

“T accept,” he said pleasantly —“I- accept — 
with pleasure.” 

Daniel P. Hoggit stared a moment at his 
daughter and then exploded in demoniac laugh- 
ter. I imagine that when a spider catches an 
unwary fly in his web he feels very much as did 
old man Hoggit at that moment. 

“Bless my sweet-scented soul!’ he managed 
to: gasp finally. “What a task to set a man! 
Beverly, my boy—who the dickens labeled you 
Beverly?” 

“My first name is Thaddeus,” 
Binks acidly. 

“Well, Thad, old man,” chortled Hoggit, 
“Helen has named the test and I’m agreeable. 
If you can remove as much as a thousand dollars’ 
worth of my cuticle I’ll be the first man to say 
“God bless you, my children!’’’ 

Binks’ eyes gleamed coldly. “I have under- 
taken a contract to break you and put you out 
of business,”’ he said, “and I shall not be con- 
tent until I have you on your knees begging for 
mercy. That goes. I’m going to have a little 
praying carpet woven specially for you. I'll 
smash you into little bits. I’ll make the great 
Hoggit stores the haunt of rats and bats and 
cockroaches, and I’ll retire you from the game 
ten years before your time. Daniel P. Hoggit, 
consider yourself on the shelf!” 

The owner of the Hoggit Stores, Incorporated, 
thought hurriedly of a shady little transaction 
wherein he, as president of an electric light and 
power company, had figured with the city board 


replied Mr. 


- groundwork of his plans for the annihilation of the ] 


November 


“Strike Me Pink, Sir! I?ll Teach Him to Taunt My 
Nephew With His Poverty!’’ | 

of supervisors; and for one single, fleeting instant he 
dered if this aimless, helpless dude could have 
a whisper of anything! He followed Binks to the d 
“No blackmail!’’ he muttered in a threatening 
as the visitor took his departure. i 
““Now I will finish you!” snapped Binksy; and, s 
his hat and his cane from the butler, he sprang al 
down the front steps. 4 
pees hese ao Den Ee Hoggit He: Si 


Aly. Beverly, Binks sven baele he His elib atid 
four hours with his head in his hands. For once 
of humor had deserted him. It was all a harsh, 
reality to Binks. He must break Daniel P. Hoggit; 
with the ferocity of a naturally gentile man arouse 
resolved to make no halfway job of it. 
- At the end of the fourth hour he had formulatec 


Stores, Incorporated. This much progress having 
made, one would naturally suppose that Mr. Binks ¥ 
recollect that it was now nearly ten o’clock and he hac 
no dinner. In the face of a great problem in finance, | 
ever, such a detail as dinner was too infinitesimal 
considered. Mr. Binks donned overcoat and gloves, ¢ 
a taxi and rode downtown for a quiet look at the 
store. There were two stores in the Hoggit company 
the oldest store and the moneymaker whose duty it 
to support the Los Angeles store, recently establis 
until it should be able to break in on its fair shar 
the trade of that city and become self-supporting, wWé 
San Francisco. Mr. Binks had heard that Daniel P. I 
was planning to start department stores in Port 
Oregon, and Seattle, Washington, and an antici 
smile fringed his mouth as he thought of the awak 
that was coming to Daniel P. Hoggit. With the ' 
store killed off, the Los Angeles, Portland and § 
stores would go down with a crash that would echo u 
down the entire Pacific Slope. Mr. Binks decided t 
must await the establishment of the two new stores | 
commencing his campaign, as by following this 
Daniel P. Hoggit would be using all of the power 
immense resources to accomplish his own ruin. 

Now as T. Beverly Binks stood in Grant Avenue | 
into the windows of the magnificent Hoggit depai 
store it came to him that he had his work cut out ft 
at last. He must bid farewell to his delightful life 
and buckle down to sixteen hours of labor each dé 
was going to take a heap of money to ruin Dar 
Hoggit, and it behooved Mr. Binks to see to it 
ruining Daniel P. Hoggit he was not biting off his ow 
to spite his face. The thing to do was 'to ruin Dan 
Hoggit and make a fortune for himself out of the | 
wreck, and in order to accomplish this it was ne 
that T. Beverly Binks secure ample backing and { 
the department-store business himself. 

Do not suppose for one single fleeting none th 
thought of running a huge department oa 
Beverly Binks. Far from it. Mr. Binks had s udi 
currency problem until there was nothing left to 
The carefully laid plans of most men resemble a 
Swiss cheese, in that they are generally full of holes 
with the plans laid by T. Beverly Binks. His was 
fashioned for the mastery of infinite detail; and bh 
of his absolute knowledge of the currency proble 
demonetization of silver, and so forth, togeth 
his knowledge of human nature, he had been e 
hit upon a plan that was infallible. He needed m 
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le Zach would supply that. What he needed most 
a location for his business in the immediate neighbor- 
1 of the Hoggit store. Once established, Mr. Binks 
w he had Daniel P. Hoggit where the hair was short. 
ther words, he had the prescription and lacked but one 
llingredient. He must find a location for his business. 
cross the street from the Hoggit store stood a vacant 
with a frontage of seventy-five feet and running back 
tockton Street. It was one of the few lots in that 
hborhood still remaining unimproved since the great 
of 1906, and a real-estate agent’s sign announced that 
property was for sale. Mr. Binks made careful note 
lis, sighed pleasurably and went home to bed. 
t seven o’clock next morning T. Beverly Binks routed 
incle, Zachary Binks, out of bed to inform him over 
telephone that he would be over at nine o’clock to 
kfast with him. Promptly at nine o’clock T. Beverly 
sared. Before they were half through breakfast Mr. 
<s had unfolded the tale of his rejection by Helen 
git; of her suggestion, acquiesced in by her father, 
T. Beverly should break Daniel P. Hoggit in order to 
re himself a man of parts; of Daniel P. Hoggit’s insult- 
ind unmannerly treatment of him and of his—Binks’ — 
nise made to the Hoggit family that he would smash 
iel P. into little bits. 
; he proceeded with the recital of his troubles, T. 
erly waxed earnest and oratorical, and Uncle Zach’s 
jlectic countenance commenced to swell and his gray 
to flash beneath their shaggy brows. Finally he could 
ain himself no longer. Bringing his fist down on the 
2 with a smash that jarred the breakfast dishes, 
iary Binks gave vent to his most cherished oath. 
Strike me pink, sir! Why, the man’s a fool! 
teach him to taunt my nephew with his 
rty! Not good enough for his daughter, 
‘Huh! The pompous old alligator! Thad- 
, when I shuffle off you’ll have enough to 
and sell the Hogzit tribe, root and branch, 
never miss the money. As for the girl, by 
‘Lord Harry, sir, you shall marry her for 
, if nothing else; and if you don’t force her 
f unconditional surrender, Thaddeus, I’ll 
» every last red cent I have to charity!” 
“am very glad you see the matter in that 
, sir,” said T. Beverly respectfully, ‘‘as I 
eed your help, and need it badly, if I am 
wry out my plan to put the rollers under 
el P. Hoggit. For a long time, Uncle 
, | have had in mind a scheme for 
sing the cost of living in San Francisco by 
ucing the penny into general circulation. 
stem of legal tender throughout the West 
l wrong. As you know, sir, the Pacific 
t has never taken kindly to the use of 
ies as a medium of exchange; and as for 
ancisco, the very thought of using pen- 
is abhorrent. I'll wager that right now it 
be next to impossible to find more than 
thousand dollars in pennies in circulation 
e entire state. I doubt if one could find 
uch. Now if a merchant buys an article 
ur cents, when the lowest. medium of 
itary exchange is five cents, it stands to 
n that he must, perforce, sell that article 
m cents, or one hundred and fifty per cent 
profit. If we had pennies in general cir- 
ion in San Francisco that merchant would 
reed by competition to sell his article for, 
| say, eight cents, or one hundred per cent 
profit. The other fifty per cent, which 
‘tly came out of the pocket of the cus- 
*, would then revert to the customer as a 
, saving. With the introduction of the 
into California we would shortly have 
newspapers. At present a newspaper 
five cents. Throughout the Eastern states 
spaper sells for a penny. Carfare would 
luced from five cents to at least three cents, moving- 
-e shows would have to come down to the level of 
enny arcade—why, before the poor people of this 
ad operated under the penny system six months 
would have saved enough to buy a life-insurance 
‘! Ina year they could send the oldest boy to college. 
e years they could own their own homes. In eight 
they could e 
addeus,” interrupted Uncle Zach, ‘‘spare me these 
ies! Political economy is something I could never 
and. If you have a reasonable plan to put this 
oggit on the toboggan let me hear it, and if it 
s O. K. I’m with you, my boy, to the last—penny — 
last penny, sir!’ 
Beverly Binks drew a neatly folded manuscript 
his pocket. “Here is my plan, sir, outlined in 
g to the smallest detail. Read it over and tell me 
ou think of it.” 
tary Binks adjusted his glasses, propped the written 
up against the sugar bowl and proceeded to read. 
he had finished the last page he peered over his 


glasses at his nephew, for all the world as if he were viewing 
that young gentleman for the very first time. 

“Well,” queried T. Beverly, “what’s the matter with 
that plan? See any weak points in it?” 

“Nephew,” said Zachary Binks huskily, “I’m over- 
whelmed. You’re a genius, my boy—an absolute, gilt- 
edged, bona-fide genius! You can’t lose; and, what’s 
more, there’s millions in it for you! I’ll supply the money 
for a half interest—no, by George, I’ll supply the money 
for forty-nine per cent of the stock! You’re smart enough 
to hold control. I only want to get into it as a purely 
sporting proposition.” 


“Apreed, Unkie,’”’ replied T. Beverly. “Thank you 


very much. I thought it would appeal to you. Are you 
prepared to risk about three million dollars?” 
“Can a fish swim?” retorted Uncle Zach. ‘“I’d bet my 


whiskers on a sure thing like that!” 

“Then,” said T. Beverly, ‘‘sick your attorney on to the 
real-estate agent whose sign is up on that lot, and do it 
now. I want that lot in our possession within twenty-four 
hours. Also I want you to see to it that, when the purchase 
is consummated and the deed recorded, it goes in under 
some other name than Binks. I want to work secretly 
right up to the day I fire my first gun.” 

“Thaddy, my dear boy,” said Uncle Zach, ‘‘you’re a 
child wonder! It shall be done.” 


The deal on the lot was closed next day, and Uncle Zach 
parted with three hundred thousand dollars. Before the 
ink was fairly dry on the deed Zachary Binks’ attorney 
had instructed a firm of architects to commence at once 
to prepare plans for a ten-story building, costing in the 


ci eA 


“Pll Make the Great Hoggit Stores the Haunt of Rats and 
Bats and Cockroaches’’ 


neighborhood of seven hundred thousand dollars. Within 
a month the plans were ready, T. Beverly Binks accepted 
them—through his attorney—contracts for the building 
were let and work commenced on the excavation for the 
basement two weeks later. Simultaneous with these 
moves came news that Daniel P. Hoggit had established 
stores in Portland and Seattle. Uncle Zach heard it first 
and telephoned to his nephew. 

“Get me a letter of credit for about a million and a 
half,’ ordered T. Beverly laconically. “Tl start east 
tomorrow night, Unkie, if I can secure a drawing room on 
the Limited. I’ve merely been waiting for this information 
regarding Hoggit before making my final move. We 
have him now. He simply cannot escape.” 

Half an hour later Mr. Binks received a telephone 
message from a private detective agency: 


Parsons, the buyer for the Hoggit Stores, Incorporated, 
leaves for New York tomorrow night. 


“Thank you,” said Mr. Binks, and hung up. “I must 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Parsons on the train, and 
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induce him to leave the employ of Daniel P. Hoggit. He’s 
a six-thousand-a-year man, worth ten thousand—and 
knows it. I must secure the services of Mr. Parsons!” 

Four days later Daniel P. Hoggit received a wire from 
his buyer in Chicago, resigning his position. Frantically 
Daniel P. Hoggit wired him a raise of one thousand dollars 
a year. ‘Mr. Parsons wired back two words and forever 
damned himself in the estimation of Daniel P. Hoggit. 
“Small change!—Parsons” was the only comment of 
that astute gentleman on the niggardly proposal of his late 
employer. Daniel P. Hoggit cast about him for another 
buyer. 

T. Beverly Binks was absent in the East for nearly six 
months. During that time he visited every important 
city on the Atlantic seaboard. In each city he visited he 
opened an office, placed a manager in charge under heavy 
bonds, and instructed him to devote all his time and that 
of a carefully’ selected staff of assistants toward the job 
of gathering all of the pennies in circulation in that par- 
ticular city and vicinity. It was Mr. Binks’ ambition to 
acquire the sum of one million dollars in pennies. He 
bought them from banks, from the mint, from the United 
States Treasury, from penny arcades. He inserted ads in 
hundreds of newspapers offering one dollar and ten cents 
for one hundred pennies. Within three months he had his 
million dollars in pennies, which he had packed in iron 
chests and shipped to San Francisco by express. This 
matter accomplished, he wired his uncle for another half 
million and proceeded to deplete the market of pennies 
still further. When three more months had passed T. 
Beverly Binks had accumulated sufficient pennies for his 
purpose and decided to return to San Francisco. 

The first thing Mr. Binks did upon his return 
was to inspect his new building. It was ready 
for occupancy. 

Then followed busy days and nights. There 
were consultations with his uncle, with bankers, 
lawyers, fixture contractors, and soon. During 
all of these proceedings, where it was at all 
necessary to deal with those not absolutely in 
the confidence of Mr. Binks, the attorney was 
the ostensible principal. It was Mr. Binks him- 
self, however, who cast about for a manager. 
He wanted the best man in San Francisco, and 
he had little difficulty in finding him in the 
employ of Daniel P. Hoggit. 

Meantime the vast quantities of goods pur- 
chased by Parsons during his visit in the East 
were now arriving, and as soon as the fixtures 
were installed the store commenced to fill rapidly. 
At the end of thirty days the store was ready 
for the grand opening—and Mr. Binks set the 
trap prepared for Daniel P. Hoggit. 

The first gun fired was a billboard campaign. 
Just one week before the date set for the open- 
ing of the new store the residents of San 
Francisco awoke to find that overnight the city 
had been placarded from the Ferry to Ingleside, 
from Channel Creek to the Presidio, with huge 
vermilion posters containing nothing more inter- 
esting than these mysterious words, in bright 
green letters a foot high: 


HAVE YOU ANY PENNIES? 


For three days the public was given an oppor- 
tunity to gaze upon this query and wonder what 
it could possibly portend. Then, overnight, the 
following words were added: 


SAVE THEM ! 


It was the direct command—and, in adver- 
tising, the direct command never fails. People 
began to ask each other what it meant; and by 
Sunday night every man, woman and child in 
San Francisco was waiting eagerly for the addi- 
tion of the final line that would satisfy their 
curiosity regarding the necessity for saving 
their pennies. On Monday morning it came. The secret 
was out—and on every billboard the answer flared: 


YOU CAN WIN ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
WITH THEM. SEE T. B. BINKS COMPANY’S AD IN 
ALL THE MORNING PAPERS FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


For fully a month there had been a vague feeling of 
unrest noticeable among the hundreds of employees in the 
Hoggit store. It is possible that T. Beverly Binks could 
have explained why this feeling of unrest had made itself 
apparent at this particular time, though more than once 
the long hours and starvation wages had almost driven the 
Hoggit clerks to the point of organizing for shorter hours 
and more wages; but Daniel P. Hoggit was too shrewd a 
man not to notice these signs of unrest and he had the 
situation well in hand at all times. Through the influence 
of certain employees, nominally the leaders of the disaf- 
fected element but secretly receiving larger salaries 
than their fellows, he had always managed to avert 
trouble, until the preparations for the opening of another 
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department store in the immediate neighborhood, and the 
consequent demand for experienced help, fanned the 
embers of insurrection into open revolt. 

A small, ferretlike person, by name Theophilus Dabney, 
head of the dress-goods department, fomented the trouble, 
after many long conversations with the attorney for T. 
Beverly Binks; and upon a Saturday night—the Binks 
department store was due to open the following Monday 
morning—Mr. Theophilus Dabney headed a committee 
of employees of the store and called upon Daniel P. 
Hoggit. Their demands were few enough. They merely 
wanted an eight-hour day and a twenty-per-cent increase 
in wages. Also they demanded an answer immediately. 
As Mr. Dabney put it, they wanted an answer ‘“‘right off 
the bat!” 

The prospect of competition had been working on Daniel 
P. Hoggit’s nerves of late and consequently he was in ill 
humor. Mr. Theophilus Dabney could not have chosen 
a more unfortunate occasion to present his ultimatum. 
Daniel P. Hoggit lost his temper, berated the committee 
savagely, scorned their demands and advised Mr. Dabney 
to undertake a speedy visit to his Satanic majesty. The 
committee bowed humbly and retired without further ado. 

However, if Daniel P. Hoggit was furious on Saturday 
night his rage on Monday morning was dreadful to behold. 
The blow fell on Mr. Hoggit as he sat chipping the shell 
from a soft-boiled egg at breakfast. He was called to the 
telephone by one of his department managers, who 
informed him that only ten employees had reported that 


so, and lets it go at that—that 

the late Fernando de Soto, while 
engaged in the hopeless task of trying 
to collect a large quantity of gold with- 
out working for it, finally reached the 
banks of the Mississippi River, and sick- 
ened there, and died, and was buried in 
its waters. History also says—and will 
not be gainsaid—that, in his celebrated 
march to the sea, General Sherman 
was actuated by a desire to break the 
backbone of the Confederacy. 

The present writer is prepared to dis- 
prove these allegations. He is prepared 
to prove that what De Soto was really 
looking ror was the original Professional 
Southerner, intending, when he found 
him, to kill him and stuff him, and 
take him back to Spain with him for 
exhibition purposes; and that General 
Sherman really hurried along so, on that 
trip of his from Atlanta to Savannah, 
because he understood the grandpa of 
all the present generation of Professional 
Southerners was just ahead of him, and 
he hoped to capture him and burn him 
at the stake, or something of the sort, 
thus killing off the breed. 

The ‘mistake both of these distin- 
guished cross-country travelers made 
was in picking out the wrong territory 
for their operations—because the Pro- 
fessional Southerner is not to be found 
in the South. In cases he may have 
been born there, though this does not 
necessarily follow, by a long shot; but 
he is a product of the North, and par- 
ticularly of New York City. Geograph- 
ically New York is exactly fitted for 
the development of the Professional 
Southerner in his full fruitage—it being 
bounded on one side by a bluff of some 
size and on the other by a large sound. 

When the writer of these few lines was considerably 
younger than he is now he was born in a certain small 
town in the Southwestern portion of the United States; 
and there was an elderly gentleman of that town who daily 
expressed in a public way his intense and abiding hatred 
of all things Northern. He was unreconstructed to an 
extent where you could say he was practically undone. 
One gathered from his conversation that, though Robert 
E. Lee and Albert Sidney Johnston might have chipped in 
occasionally and helped out a little, the burden of the 
entire Southern Confederacy had practically rested upon 
his shoulders. Our section of the state, years before, had 
produced a very distinguished man, who became prom- 
inent as a Union man and a Southern Republican and, 
after being mentioned as a Presidential possibility, held a 
secretarial portfolio at Washington, and filled the place 
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morning for work, and that he had been forced to close 
the doors temporarily to prevent shoplifting, as there 
were not sufficient clerks present to watch the crowds of 
early morning shoppers. Daniel P. Hoggit choked with 
rage. He had an immense white-goods sale on that very 
morning—one of his great Monday specials. 

‘Call that pup, Dabney, to the ’phone!”’ he ordered. 

“Not here.” 

“Find him!” 

“Dabney and the rest of your employees, with the 
exception of the few who have reported for duty, went to 
work this morning for that new store that has opened up 
across the street. He offered them eight hours, with a 
twenty-per-cent increase over the scale you paid them.” 

“T’ll be right down,” replied Hoggit, and returned to his 
unfinished breakfast. As he hurriedly bolted the remainder 
of his meal, his daughter looked up from the morning 
paper with an expression of amazement. 

“‘Well—for goodness’ sake! Father dear, look at this 
big ad in the Clarion! That silly Beverly Binks: has 
opened up a big department store and is offering—Father, 
Beverly Binks is after you!” 

Daniel P. Hoggit choked on a piece of toast and his eyes 
stuck out until one could almost have knocked them off 
with a stick. 

“Binks!” he croaked. “Binks! That nincompoop!” 

He snatched the paper from Helen’s hand and read the 
headlines of a big double-truck ad. There it was, in 
sixty-four-point type; and through eyes blurred with 
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ROLLIN KIRBY 


He is All Over the Place, Dropping His R’s So Hard They Plunk When They Hit 


with honor. One day when I was a small boy I heard a 
stranger in our town, a visitor from a Northern state, ask- 
ing this old gentleman what had become of the former 
Secretary. The old gentleman snorted angrily. 

“T have no information to impart upon that subject, 
sir,” he grunted. “The person you have mentioned turned 
Black Radical; and the last I heard oft him, sir, he had 
some sort of a job in the Cabinet of your Mr. Grant.” 

Being at an impressionable age, I was profoundly moved 
by this remark; and I went and repeated it to another 
elderly gentleman who had been an officer of high repute 
in the Southern army. He smiled gently. 

Then, innocently enough, I added: “Old Mr. So-and-So 
must have done a lot in the war, didn’t he?” 

“My son,” was the answer, “he certainly did. He spent 
the whole four years keeping out of danger!” 


EXPOSURE 


November 25, 


rage he caught glimpses of such phrases as “T. B. B 
Company,” “Grand Opening,” ‘‘ Most Complete Dey 
ment Store West of Chicago,” “Special Bargains,” | 
Rates,” “Most Phenomenal Offer Ever Made by 
Store on Earth!” “Save Your Pennies and Win 
Hundred Thousand Dollars in Cash!” ig) 
At this point the type changed to twelve-poin 
Daniel P. Hoggit handed the newspaper back | 
daughter. “‘I see the scoundrel advertises a Mc 
special in white goods—but read the rest of it to me. 
He leaned forward attentively, one hand back « 
large red ear, while Helen read the most remar 
announcement ever promulgated by any adver 
manager since department stores first came into bei 


Tn order to advertise its business and to induce the San Fr: 
public to trade at its store, the T. B. Binks Company will this da 
in a special trust fund in the Traders National Bank, of San Fra 
the sum of | 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS ~ 


as a prize to the winner of a GRAND Guxssina Const, to be held 
the following conditions: J 


At exactly ten o’clock this morning, in the magnificent new depai 
store of the T. B. Binks Company, two thousand pennies will be 
in a plain, ordinary wooden box. This box will then be placed on 
another box, which will be empty. Fitted into the upper box wi 
spigot, which, upon being turned, will permit the passage of penni 
the lower box. This box will be heavily lined with cotton and abs 
soundproof. The spigot will be concealed—only the handle shi 

(Continued on Page 28) q 


Now our town, though located 0: 
border between North and Soutk 
been a little center of red-hot Sout 
sentiment in the big war. The 
county of which it was the county 
gave to the Confederacy a brig 
general and a colonel—both kill 
action—another colonel or so, 
majors, any number of lesser off 
several companies of infantry, a 
of cavalry and part of a very fa 
little battery. There was hardly an 
established family but had in it at 
one veteran, living or dead. I 
taken for granted that nearly « 
household of importance in the 
munity had been slaveholders b 
the war and had suffered in nearly ¢ 
imaginable way for the cause; 
except for a few of the very young 
aefew of the very old, no one was 
to boasting of the part his peopl 
taken in the war between the stat 

To have been a Confederate s 
was a political asset, but not a § 
one. No person who had reache 
years of common discretion, and 
not yet passed them, ever went a 
bragging of what his father or his 
father had done. Hewouldas 
thought of advertising that he 
customary number of legs or th 
lation equipment of teeth. And 
old gentleman that I mentioned 
ago was the only ablebodied growr 
in town, as I remember, who m 
business, in season and out, of 
tling the North and enlarging o1 
own military record. Even then 
ized that he did not fit into the pic 
And I know now what he was. H 
the first Professional Southerner 
for a good many years—or until I 
to New York—the only one I evel 

He didn’t belong down there in that country, b 
would have done amazingly well in New York. For] 
York, above all places, is the home of those who f 
the trade of capitalizing the places of their nativity. 1 
are a few Professional Irishmen in New York, who p! 
a violent and open hatred of all things English; and 
Professional Englishmen, who profess a contempt f 
things American. I have heard that in Londot 
occasionally happens across Professional Ameri 
wear small American flags in their buttonholes a 
at the institutions and traditions of the old co 
otherwise make star-spangled, cross-barred asses 
selves. I have heard, further, that most of these 
ing objects of natural history hail from New Yor 

There are alsoin New York many Professional Boh 
and Professional Californians—oh, plenty of th 


ssional men-about-town, who are likewise 
about-broke very often; and a few, a very 
Professional New Englanders. There used 
: quite a slue of Professional Westerners, 
shese are a decayed and a dying race, 
ig mainly been laughed out of existence 
al Westerners. But the greatest and the 
numerous is the Professional Southerner. 
all over the place, dropping his r’s so 
they plunk when they hit. 

‘ew years back it was customary for the 
ssional Southerner to dress the part. He 
1 never think of venturing forth into com- 
without his low, black, rakish string tie, 
us low, black, rakish slouch hat, and his 
g Southern accent; and the accent, like 
at and the tie, was often acquired at con- 
vble trouble. The newspaper humorists, 
ver, poked so much fun at him that he was 
1 into discarding the trappings; but he 
the accent. As a general proposition, it 
be said that the Professional Southerner 
ew York is a person with the kind of a 
hern accent that an actress born in Hast 
> Center, Vermont, uses when she is play- 
n ingénue Southern part; and that he 
the conversation with a stranger by tell- 
‘ho his grandfather was and closes it by 
z to borrow two dollars. Very frequently 
ats the two dollars, too, because the 
iern pose is remunerative in New York. 
lies on the music-hall stage are much given to 
stly billing themselves as the Southern Blossom or 
southern Songbird or the Southern Something-or- 
. Those haughty young persons called showgirls, 
seem to float languidly across the stage in musical 
dies, wearing from nine hundred to nine thousand 
‘s’ worth of clothes apiece, are also prone to confess 
tblication that they belong to Old Southern Families. 
you read the New York newspapers you may have 
ed that-all Southern families are old! There are no 
jouthern families; no middle-aged Southern families. 
nteresting point about this is that most of the theat- 
ladies who advertise themselves as Southern are not 
iern. 

ere are several very capable actors and actresses 
nerica who were born and reared in the South; 
hey do not find it necessary to advertise it. Their 
arity is based on merit, not climate. 


Selfnade Southerners from the North 


HORT time back there was a get-rich-quick gentle- 
nan who started one of those attractive stockselling 
sitions which while they live they live in clover, but 
they die they die all over. Amid such a multiplicity 
aemes one cannot remember whether this particu- 
rson was engaged in exploiting Amalgamated Mex- 
Salve, or Bull Con Consolidated, or Suckerfish 
ed—or what; but in its main essentials his plan was 

the others. You 
im some money and 
nt you some hand- 
ly engraved certifi- 
of shares; and he 
the money and you 
keep the certifi- 


3 or use them to Casually That it Was 


Domicile Down 
in Maryland 


1; but the advertis- 
e distributed was a 
of art. It certainly 


On the back cover 
2 beautiful likeness 
ie old he-promoter 


Hise that everybody 
(took stock would 
a hundred per cent 
te investment, and 
H this figure he re- 
} te abate one jot or 
|. Also and more- 
—so ran the an- 
ement—the Major 
2 son of the Old 
vith all that inde- 
pable charm and 
ith po manner which 
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a Picture of the Family 


Those Haughty Young Persons are Prone to Confess for Publication 


That They Belong to Old Southern Families 


ever marks the true Southerner. Or other words to that 
effect. I think I quote the prospectus pretty near literally. 

Whether it was the jot-and-tittle touch or the True- 
Southerner stuff, or merely the prospect of being expe- 
ditiously harpooned, deponent cannot say; but, anyhow, 
for quite a spell there was a fine run of the customary 
catech—roach, dace, gudgeon and goggle-eyed perch. On 
one of those Monday mornings, however, the post-office 
authorities swooped down upon the Major with a glad ery 
and, confiscating him, his coin, his accounts and his hired 
help, locked them all and severally up in places where the 
authorities could put their hands on them when needed. 
By evening the Major had thrown off all of the jots and 
considerably abated the visible supply of tittles; and by 
the next morning he didn’t have a tittle to his back—but 
it was every bit true about his being a son of the Old South. 
I’ve forgotten whether it was Old South Bend, Indiana, or 
Old South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. It may have been 
Old South Church, Boston, or Old South Brooklyn. But, 
anyway, it was some Old Southern point several hundred 
miles to the north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 

Recently there was a young person of the male sex 
pirouetting round in and about New York, who would 
confess, without being unduly pressed, that his family was 
probably the oldest and the best and most aristocratic 
family in the whole Eastern Shore country—where the 
terrapins also come from. He spoke often and lovingly of 
the old retainers that had been forty years in the family 
and were still going strong, making frequent mention by 


Passed it Round, Stating 
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name of such as Ike the valet, and dear old 
Pompey the butler, and Henry the bodyservant. 

One happy day, further to impress a couple 
of friends—who were from Michigan or Mass- 
achusetts—he hauled out a photograph of an 
impressively large Colonial mansion, with a 
pillared portico, and passed it round, stating 
casually that it was a picture of the family 
domicile down in Maryland. One of his audi- 
ence was duly impressed; but the other one, 
it would seem, was of a skeptical turn of mind. 
Maybe he had been South and knew that most 
of the typical old antebellum Southern man- 
sions were burned down during the war or had 
fallen down since, and that, to get the best idea 
of the typical old Southern mansion, one should 
go up to Connecticut or over on Long Island, 
where they put them up in rows on fifty-foot 
lots for retired New York business men to live 
in. Perhaps, I say, he knew these things. At 

_ any rate, he turned over the picture and read 
on the other side the names of the New York 
architects who had designed it in the year 1909 
for a rich woolen manufacturer. 

Once the writer saw a well-dressed, quiet 
negro walk up to the bar of a small, out-of- 
the-way café downtown in New York and order 
something to drink. A youth there present 
with difficulty restrained himself from rending 
the negro apart. One might judge from his 
remarks that he would prefer to destroy this 

negro with his bare hands or with an ax, and was only 

dissuaded from so doing by reason of certain finicky laws 
framed by a benighted Yankee commonwealth. Some of us 
inquired the reason of hisrage; and he told us quite frankly 
that he was one of those hot-blooded Southerners, like you 
read about, and that such sights made him desperate and 
bloodthirsty almost to the point of madness! Later I 
learned on reliable authority that he was born in Delaware, 
which is not so very far south if you remember your geogra- 
phy, and was reared in Trenton, New Jersey, which also 
lacks considerable of being a typical Southern community. 


The Touching Loyalty of Bert Williams 


TILL another time I overheard another member in 
good standing of the same lodge remarking in an off- 
hand way that Bert Williams, the negro comedian, had 
been born and raised on his father’s plantation in Georgia. 
Then he added a really beautifully artistic touch. He said: 
“T never meet Williams on the street that he doesn’t 
take off his hat to me and ask how things are back home 
on the old place.’ —Appreciative murmurs. 

It seemed almost a shame to spoil the effect by telling 
his listeners the truth about Bert Williams—which is that 
he is a West Indian negro, who probably never saw a 
Georgia plantation or any other kind of a plantation until 
he went South on his first theatrical engagement. So the 
writer stole away, leaving the speaker giving the others the 
exact statistics on how many hundred slaves his grand- 
father owned and how 
many Yankees his father 
killed in the war. This 
sort of thing went fine be- 
fore a strictly Northern- 
born audience; but where 
he came from—admit- 
ting that he really came 
from the South—it 
wouldn’t have done for 
half a minute! They’d 
have laughed in his face. 
The Professional South- 
erner is like a snowball— 
the farther he rolls from 
the place where he 
started the bigger he 
grows! 

These are scattered 
instances, but not un- 
common ones. Every- 
where you go in New 
York you strike the Pro- 
fessional Southerner. 
Sometimes he is selling 
something; rarely ever 
does he buy. Sometimes 
he is living precariously 
but jauntily on the glories 
of asplendid but more or 
less imaginative past. 
Sometimes he is young 
and long-haired. Some- 
times he is elderly and 
has an iron-gray mus- 
tache and a breath like a 
hot mince pie—the same 
(Concluded on Page 58) 
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here now that somebody asked an Irish- 

man to explain the homestead law; and 
he said: ‘‘I’ll tell you all there is to it—the 
United States Government bets you one hun- 
dred and sixty acres against fourteen dollars 
that you can’t live on the land five years and 
not starve to death!” And it tickles us small 
homesteaders a lot, for that’s just about the 
size of the situation. It sounds great to you, 
back East, to hear you can get one hundred 
and sixty acres of farm land for nothing but 
living on it five years and paying a small 
filmg fee; and three hundred and twenty acres 
of desert land besides, if you want it, that 
“only needs irrigating to produce enormous 
crops.”’ There are mighty few people, how- 
ever, but the ones who have tried it out who 
have any real idea of what it means to take 
up a homestead—particularly for a young 
man with no capital and only his labor to 
fulfill the conditions the Government has laid 
down, live on his land and prove up on it 
honestly. I am not speaking of bogus set- 
tlers-who file for some big company or file 
only to sell out, or who work all sorts of tricks 
with false witnesses and get a title. I mean 
the man who intends to be a bona-fide set- 
tler—how does hemake a goof it and not starve 
to death? 

The answer is: He doesn’t make a go of 
it generally —he goes broke the third year. 
And if he does make a go of it he has so little 
to show for his five years’ hard work that he 
wishes he’d stayed on wages for one of the big 
companies and saved his money. 


[nero is a joke going the rounds out 


What the Government Gives Away 


Y PEOPLE were small farmers in the 

East. I thought I could better myself by 
coming out West and taking up Government 
land. I was nineteen and I had a friend in 
Wyoming—a boy who went to school with me. 
He wrote very ‘enthusiastic letters and said 
I could get rich here in a little while in the 
cattle business. I came to Wyoming first, but 
I meant to look round over several states— 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah—until I found 
what suited me. I thought all you had to do 
was to select a nice piece of land and help 
yourself. 

‘ Thad very little money when I reached here 
and went to work for one of the big cattle 
companies in the plains country. I soon saw 
several unfenced tracts of land near the rail- 
road that I liked, and decided to file on one. 
They were all owned by the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

The Government gave the railroad every 
other square mile for twenty miles on each side 
of the track—a checkerboard of land forty 
miles wide—in return for building the road. 
The Union Pacific was willing to sell me all it 
still owned, but I had no money to buy it with. 

I went on looking about and asking where 
there was any land to file on, for there didn’t 
seem to be an acre left within twenty miles of 
the railroad. I have since found out that there was plenty 
ofland; but people were using it, and they told me it was 
filed on or already deeded so I wouldn’t get it away from 
them. How wasa green Eastern boy to know enough to 
go to Cheyenne and look up the records in the land office? 
Instead, I went on looking up land and asking about it 
until I was discouraged. 

Land itself is different here from what it is back East. 
In the part of Pennsylvania I came from most of the land 
is good and only needs to be cleared and planted. Out 
here there are hundreds of miles of desert land without 
water and covered with stones; hundreds of miles of hills 
and mountains—the Rocky Mountains that are well- 
named, indeed, for they are masses of rock, with little or no 
soilon them. There are miles and miles of hills that raise 
feed enough to graze cattle, but that cannot be plowed or 
irrigated. Only the draws—or valleys between the hills— 
are any good for farming. When the sagebrush and cot- 
tonwoods are cleared off and the land put under ditch 
these strips are very rich and cut large crops of hay. 


teader 


Him 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. T. 


The Man Who Intends to be a BonasFide Settler 


The fact that every acre near the railroad was gone was 
not the worst for me—I found you have to take your land 
all in one lump, just as it lies on the Government survey 
lines. You may take it as a square in four forty-acre lots, 
or as a long strip, or as an L; but the Government won’t 
let you pick out four good forties scattered round over the 
country and call that a homestead. You must take it 
just as 1t comes, good and bad, on one hundred and sixty 
adjoining acres, or go without. So, when you come right 
down to it, you may not have more than ten acres of tillable 
land onyour homestead—twenty is a fair average; andyou 
are a lucky fellow if you can get out forty—that is, one 
quarter of your homestead —after working years to reclaim 
it, clearing off sagebrush and putting in hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of ditch. 

The best ranch at Garrett—which is the best in hun- 
dreds of square miles—has only fifty acres that can be 
plowed; the remaining hundred and ten acres are fit only 
for grazing. It takes about one acre of this land to 
Support a sheep—ten to feeda cow. 


November 25, 


My fine dream of a homestead, free for li 
on it, came down to this: A small strip of 
with a stream, and a hundred and forty 
of worthless rock, seventy or eighty 1 
from a railroad—and eyen that I didn’ts 
able to locate. a 
There was one time I thought I should 
it all up and go back East; but the se 
summer, when I was working on a rane 
Garrett forty-five miles from the railro; 
heard of a good claim seventeen miles fa} 
off and went over to see it. I liked the pj 
and it appeared to be the best I could get 
I decided to file on it as soon as I was of jj 
That fall there was a surveyor out our Yj 
and I carried him over and had him locat 
lines and bounds. I paid him forty d 
for his work—that was my first cash oui 
The filing fee would be fourteen dollars. 
I kept my place at the ranch, saving 
wages, which were forty-five dollars a mo! 
By the end of the winter I had ealculat 
have three hundred and seventy-five do 
The first thing I did after I found my h 
stead was to look for a good team. O 
this country a man without a horse is a 
soul. I had bought a good cow-pony wher 
I came out, but I had to have a heavy 
for hauling logs, plowing and working 
homestead. I wanted mares to breed, 2 
figured that the sooner I got them and sti 
my bunch of horses the better off I shoul 
I traded my cow-pony, worth sixty do 
and fifty dollars in cash for a young, unbr 
mare that I broke to harness. On ther 
where I was working they had a good 
to her—a five-year-old broken mare that 
had one colt. They wanted two hundred 
lars for her and wouldn’t take a cent less; 
they were willing to do this for me—hold 
my wages to the amount of one hundred 
twenty-five dollars, and take my note, pay 
in six months or a year, for the rest. 
I now had one of the best workteam 
the country. During the. winter I bo 
second-hand democrat wagon and doub 
ness that I repaired almost like new, 
dollars and fifty cents. With this outfit Id 
to Cheyenne and filed in April, a month: 
I became of age. 
I found that I had about twenty-two | 
of rich land that could be cultivated, 
there was not so much as a square yard #) 
didn’t have to be cleared. 


Between the Devil and the Deep S§ 


OW a man in this country gets five do 
an acre, on contract, grubbing sagebrt 
which meant that I must put in about a 
dred dollars’ worth of labor on my h 
before I could cut a crop of hay; andIe 
cut even a pound of hay the first year bee 
I could not spare the time to clear 
I learned then—what I’ve been findin; 
more and more ever since—that the S 
homesteader spends his life between the 
and the deep sea. If I took my time to 

my land I could not earn money to put up my cab 
pay for my keep while I did it. I had barely enough 
I got back from Cheyenne to pay for my lumber. Th 
requires you to put up your house inside of six mo! 
forfeit your claim. I didn’t want to starve to death v 
for my crop of hay, so I let the clearing go and 
all the money I could through the summer—workin, 
in order to have something to go ahead with. vy 
I got a week off the last of April, borrowed a tent, bo 
some grub and went up to my homestead and 
hauled the logs for a fourteen-by-thirty cabin. My 
sashes, doors, nails, hardware, and so on, cost tw 
dollars; my lumber for the roof, floors and parti 
eighteen dollars. I ordered these things and kept t 
stored where I was working, and hauled them up 
I was ready to build in September. i 
From May until the middle of September I worke 
with my team, wherever I could get haying. I € 
three dollars and fifty cents a day—more than ] 
make at steady wages without the team. I cl 


Ae 
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‘ed and eighty-five dollars that summer. Except 
y-five dollars I still owed on my note for the mare, 
clear of debt when I started to put up my cabin. 

id not feel I could afford to hire an expert carpenter 
ree dollars a day to help me build, and during the 
ier I traded the work of myself and team with two of 
eighbors, giving them each a week of my services, 
g, in exchange for two weeks each of their work, 
ng. I agreed to board them. 

is seemed to me a very good and economical arrange- 
at the time I made it. 

‘three men lived in a tent while we put up the cabin, 
ve took turns cooking and cleaning up and shooting 
chickens. This used up a great deal of time—more 
a person has any idea of—and the three of us got 
with twenty dollars’ worth of groceries and a sheep 
ght for three dollars and butchered. 

e men rated their time at one dollar and fifty cents 
, and their combined work amounted to twenty-four 
—thirty-six dollars’ worth of labor on the cabin. If I 
iired a good carpenter at three dollars a day instead, 
d I could have done the whole thing in a week, and it 
| have cost me only half as much to board him. 

ery dollar counts to a man who has nothing but his 
qands between him and starvation; and you can’t 
7s do things in the cheapest way because you haven’t 
eady money. Anyway, I was a happy fellow when 
ibin was done, though it cost me quite a bit more than 
| calculated. 


COST OF CABIN ON HOMESTEAD 


ne, with team, cutting and hauling logs, 1 week $18.00 
for self, 1 week . Meee Recent chee 3.50 
w-sashes, hardware, etc. . 22.00 
i . 18.00 
—2men .. 36.00 
for 3 men 2 weeks . . 23.00 
ime building, at $1.50 a day : 18.00 
t and hauling window-sashes, etc. . 4.25 
ime hauling lumber, etc. . : 6.00 
-saws, planes, hammers, etc. 18.40 
1 shovel ee eric Meee tervideen a: etna 2.50 
1 ORS Va" ie cut Oem ea mere ecto aaa he 1,00 
colt.) ‘ngewe: 2g Raat ian See cae abate RR 2.50 
SNE ai RA. Sikhs mere er athe emis os 1.50 
nitals—cartridges, oil, soap, etc... . .. 1 6s 5.50 
Total ; $180.15 
—not paid in cash 78.00 
cost of cabin . $102.15 


qundred and two dollars was more than I had expected 
end, though I must admit it was a very reasonable 


int. Cabins generally cost from one hundred and fifty 


hundred dollars, with the labor of the homesteader; 
rom that up, according to the fixings. I have included 
ools with the cost of mine because they were part 
hat I had to 
i—and earn— 
rder to build 
fe 
y cabin had 
two rooms—a 
ien-living room, 
.a bedroom 
itioned off. I 
aed to have an 
er, but not the 
year, as I was 
cing of getting 
:eattle and did 
like to spare a 
r. I put a dirt 
on the cabin. 
t is cheap— 
gh if you do 
have tight 
rds under it 
roof leaks mud 
everything i in- 
when it rains. 
aere was lum- 
nough left over 
bunk, a table, 
neh and some 
ves. Still, I 
ed a good deal 
2 than that to 
the place com- 
ble and home- 
The law re- 
you to have 
ove and a bed. 


out a list of 
I needed— 


looking at with a view to buying, came over to see what 
I would do about them. He had sold out his homestead 
to one of the cattle companies and was going to Oregon. 
He was holding his seven cows, with calves running by 
them, at thirty-seven dollars a head, with the calves. 

I had a guess coming that he’d take less, as it was late in 
the season and he was anxious to get away. I offered him 
two hundred dollars cash for the bunch and handed him 
the roll. He took me up and drove the cows over next day. 
Three of the calves were heifers. I should have to wait 
three years for them to breed and three or four years before 
I could ship the steers. It did not seem a long time to 
me—then! 

But where was my fine new furniture? It was another 
case of the devil and the deep sea. If I didn’t get a bunch 
of cattle as soon as possible I’d have no income; and if I 
missed a chance to buy a bargain I’d lose my profits. I had 
only forty-one dollars left after this transaction and my 
housebuilding; but there were a few things I had to have, 
such as cooking utensils, dishes, bedding, a few chairs and 
the stove. I hooked up my team, drove in to Laramie—a 
two-days’ trip—bought what I couldn’t get on without 
and came home with just one cent in my pocket! I have 
kept that cent ever since as my mascot, and it has been all 
the cash I had in the world many a time since. 


A Mascot in a Pocket Penny 


M* PLACE seemed very homelike when.I got my 
new furniture in. All the same, I realized I was in a 
pretty bad hole. I had the cattle, but no hay. During 
the summer they fed on the range, but it would cost me 
six dollars a head to winter them. 

I had been meaning to spend most of my winter at home, 
clearing my land and getting it fenced; and the money 
I paid for the cows would have seen me through nicely; but 
as I had only.a few groceries and a sack of flour—and one 
cent—I could work on my place, cutting fenceposts, only 
as long as the flour held out, which was two weeks. 

I tried to get work with my team hauling logs, but 
nobody seemed to need it; and I had to take the only 
other job that came along—herding sheep up on Cow 
Creek. 

It was a lonely ranch, several miles from the nearest 
house. The man I worked for had twelve hundred sheep, 
and his son was helping him—a young fellow my age. 

That was a hard range to run sheep on—mostly rock 
ledges, where the sheep fed; but once they got up we had 
lots of trouble getting them down. It was climb, climb, 
climb all day long! At night we put the sheep in a big 
corral back of the cabin. 

We thought they’d be safe there from everything; but 
pretty soon we began to miss some out of the flock and 
after looking around we found bear tracks about the corral. 
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One morning at daylight I heard a commotion among 
the sheep. I jumped out of bed and ran to the corral. 
There was a big brown bear standing on his hindlegs, with 
a sheep in his arms. He looked at me and I looked at him. 
He climbed over the fence, hugging the sheep in his arms, 
and made for the woods. I didn’t have a rifle or anything 
with me, and he got away. 

We kept the rifles ready for him after that, but when he 
came again it was in the dead of night and we never had 
a single shot at him to pay forthe sheep he took. This hap- 
pened in the fall before the bears went to sleep in their 
winter quarters. After the snow fell we weren’t troubled 
with them, but wolves and coyotes were round in plenty. 
We tried trapping and poisoning, and got a few coyotes 
but no wolves—wolves are too sly now. I shot one wolf 
and seven coyotes that winter. The bounty on the wolf 
was five dollars and on the coyotes ten dollars and fifty 
cents. I sold the hides for sixteen dollars. This was quite 
a help to me and paid the balance on my mare. 

I went home every little while to sleep on my homestead 
and spent every daylight hour grubbing sagebrush or cut- 
ting fenceposts. It seemed pretty hard to pay out my 
wages for wintering my cattle. I thought my homestead 
ought to keep them. 

I did not like herding sheep—very few people do—and 
I was glad when the job was over. I went home with one 
hundred and ninety dollars on the first of May. This was 
my second summer on the homestead and I could not let 
the fencing and clearing go any longer. 

One of my neighbors who helped me with the house was 
willing to trade work with me again on the same terms— 
two days of his time to one of mine with the team—up to 
one month. I was to pay him for whatever more he spent 
and board him. Together we finished cutting fenceposts 
and building the fence. My wire and staples cost me one 
hundred dollars; our board for five weeks amounted to 
forty dollars. He helped me finish clearing, plowing and 
seeding five acres of meadow and getting it under ditch. 
From this I could cut enough hay to winter my cattle. 

I paid him nine dollars for his extra week and bought 
a plow. These expenses and a few incidentals left me with 
my one cent again. 

I had a hay contract of a month in July and August 
that would about see me through the summer and leave 
me free to go on clearing my remaining land and getting it 
seeded, so it would bring me some income; but when I 
came to study out the rest of my proposition I made a very 
painful discovery. I found I could not get the head of 
water to irrigate the upper meadow unless I started nearly 
a mile upstream and ran the ditch half of the way through 
solid rock. If I had known this at the time—if I had 
thought to ask the surveyor, who could have told me— 
I should never have filed on the homestead at all, for it 
meant all of five hundred dollars’ worth of labor and 
blasting-powder to 
get even those few 
more acres under 
cultivation. That 
settled my land- 
clearing for the 
present. There was 
but one thing for 
me to do—work out 
all summer at any- 
thing I could get 
and save every 
dollar! 

It is the truth 
that I was so dis- 
couraged at this 
prospect that I had 
serious thoughts of 
renouncing my 
homestead, selling 
out and following 
Bill Moore to 
Oregon. He had 
written me that 
there was no place 
like it and for meto 
go in with him on 
an apple-orchard 
proposition. I be- 
lieve I should have 
done it, too, only I 
was interested in a 
young lady, the 
daughter of the 
people for whom I 
had been working; 
and she did not want 
to go so far from her 
father and mother. 
She said she 
couldn’t see why I 
couldn’t make a go 


(Continued on 
Page 49) 
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ISS LEWIS had heard the crash and came running 
| \) | with the hall nurse from the floor below. Tish was 
sitting on the floor among the pieces of glass, with 
Tommy’s head on her knee, erying over him, when they 
got there. He opened his eyes just then and lay staring up 
at the hole in the skylight above as if he was puzzled. Then 
he turned his head and saw who was holding him, and 
made an effort to sit up. 


“You—needn’t look so tragic, Aunt Tish,” he said. 


“Tm—I’m all right.” 

Then he fell back on her lap again. 

Miss Lewis got down and began to feel him for broken 
bones. 

“Skull’s whole, thank goodness!”’ she muttered. 
you move your legs, doctor?’’ 

Tommy lifted them in turn, making grimaces of pain. 
Then he lifted his right arm. It fell as if he couldn’t support 
its weight. 

“T’ve bruised my shoulder,” he said, and lay back with 
his eyes closed. 

“Get his coat off,” ordered Miss Lewis, and I knelt to 
help her; but Tommy resisted. 

“T’m all right,” he said crossly. “TI’ll look after it later 
myself.” 

“Tommy!” said Tish. ‘Let them take your coat off.” 

“TI won’t have it off!’ he insisted; and when she 
persisted he was almost vicious. 

Miss Lewis sat back on her heels and shook her head 
at me. 

“He’s a little dazed,” she said. 
it happen?” 

“T was walking on the roof,” said Tommy,’ more 
agreeably, “and I stepped on the skylight by mistake. It 
was dark underneath. It was a darn-fool thing to do!” 

The hall nurse and Miss Lewis exchanged glances, and 
the hall nurse looked at me and smiled. 

“He is still dazed,” she said, smiling. ‘How could he 
step on the skylight? It has a four-foot fence round it!” 

We waited for him to explain further, but he let-it go at 
that, and lay for a little while with his mouth shut hard 
and a queer, thoughtful look on his face. He roused 
pretty soon, however, and grunted as if his shoulder 


“Can 


“How in the world did 


“No, Ma’am; if You Think I Did That You Think I’m a 


Braver Man Than I Am!” 


pained him. ‘Then he made Tish get up, and after a 
minute or so he sat up himself. He sat there gazing at 
the skylight, and a few drops of rain came down through 
the opening. Tish andI shivered. We were only partly 
dressed. 

Tommy saw it and was on his feet at once, pretty much 
himself. 

“Now don’t let’s have any fuss about this, please,’’ 
he said, addressing us all. “I forgot the skylight— 
that’s all. I’m not hurt, Aunt Tish, and you and Miss 
Lizzie must go to bed this instant.” 

“What are you going to do?” Tish demanded 
sharply. ‘Going up on the roof again?” 

“‘T’ll be down pretty soon,”’ he evaded. 
I will just straighten out this mess a bit.’ 

I caught a look of intelligence between the two of them 
and Jacobs spoke up: 

“*Tf the doctor’ll lend a hand ——” 

“Tommy,” Tish said suddenly. 
your coat is soaked with blood!’ 

Tommy put his hand up and felt it. 

“T’ve got a scratch somewhere up there,” he said 
coolly. “It isn’t going to be touched until two ladies 
in negligee and curl-papers are safe in bed, with hot- 
water bottles at their feet. Miss Lewis, Miss Carberry 
is using her knee again!” 

“T’d use a switch if I had one,” said Tish almost 
with tears in her eyes. But Tommy has the same will 
that she has herself; and we were downstairs between 
blankets—I on the couch in Tish’s room and Tish in bed, 
with our feet against hot-water bottles, and drinking cups 
of hot milk—almost before we knew it. 

But Tommy and the watchman did not clean up the 
broken glass in the upper hall. Whatever they did, that 
glass-was still there the next morning, and none of us 
disturbed the general belief that it had been broken by the 
hailstorm that came just before dawn. 

I was so hoarse the next morning that I could hardly 
speak, and Tish kept me on her couch. Her knee was 
stiff again too. Including Aggie, though she had slept 
through the skylight incident, we were pretty well used 
up; but Tish would not let us go home. It was just as 
well. She could hardly have faced 
the events of the next two days 
without us. 

Aggie had her breakfast in bed, 
but Tish and I had Briggs, the 
oiderly who carried in our trays, 
set out a table for us, and we were 
really very snug. Tish was as 
cross as two sticks until she’d had 
her ‘tea, when she grew more 
companionable. 

“T want to ask you something, 
Lizzie,” she said as she poured 
her second cup. ‘How, when we 
saw Tommy go into the mortuary 
as plain as day, could he fall down 
from the roof?” 

“Well,” I said, buttering my 
toast, “‘you know about the what- 
you-call-’emsin India. They send 
up a rope into the sky and then 
a boy up the rope, and after he 
has disappeared they give the rope 
a jerk and he falls—apparently 
from nowhere. It’s some sort of 
optical illusion.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” Tish ob- 
servedsharply. “I’ve been think- 
ing it over in bed. There must 
be a fire-escape there somewhere.” 

“Oh!” I hadn’t thought of a 
fire-escape. 

“Now then,” said Tish, “sup- 
pose there is a fire-escape and the 
Blake girl went up by it to the roof 
and Tommy followed her—which 
is what happened, Lizzie. I’m 
nobody’s fool. I’ve got eyes in 
my head. If that young woman 
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“It Came Down With the Skylight. What Do 
You Make of It?" : 


had jumped off the windowsill Tommy Andrews w 
have jumped too. Now then, why did the Blake girl ge 
the roof?” a 

“Maybe she wanted air,’”’ I suggested. Tish waved 
napkin at me. 

“Air!” she snapped. “When you want air do 
generally climb a fire-escape to a roof, when there’s as 
case up to it, and entice young men to fall down thre 
skylights and break their shoulders? Lizzie’’—she le: 
over—“ Lizzie, that young vixen pushed him through 
skylight and I can prove it!” 
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“Yes!” She got up and, going to the cupboard, li 
down her best hat. a 

“Look here!” she said, and took from its crown a br 
candlestick, the base bent almost double. “I was sitti 
on that while I held Tommy’s head last night. It ea: 
down with the skylight,” she said. ‘‘That’s the cai 
stick the Blake girl was carrying. What do you m 


I was speechless. Tish unlocked the lower bu 
drawer and put the candlestick in it, beside the r 
towel marked S. P. T. and something else, which I learn 
later was the bandage Linda Smith had found in the u 
hall and identified as the one that had tied Johnson’s ha 

“Now,” she said, locking the drawer again, “I’m ge 
to have a little chat with Miss Blake. It’s my beli 
let old Johnson die from neglect or gave him poise 
mistake. And now he’s haunting her—or she’s haun 
him, which is what it looks like.” : ; 

We had no chat with Miss Blake that day, howe 
The day nurse, taking her a tray of breakfast, found 
delirious in bed with a raging fever. Miss Lewis went 
to see her. ; 

“She’s been preparing for this for some time,” she 
when she came back. “She was queer yesterday- 
remember, Miss Lizzie—and last night she did a fi 
thing. She got the night nurse to give her a hott 
morphine—enough to kill a horse. And I found it ur 
her pillow this morning, almost half of it gone!” q 

“Great Heavens!” Tish said. ‘Why, the girl’ 
potential murderess!” : 

Miss Lewis turned, with a pillow in her arms. “Nt 
bit of it!” she said. “There’s something queer about 
place lately—and I don’t care who hears me say ita 
folks will have to make insinuations against Ruth E 
over my dead body.” She glared at Tish and Tis! 

“T have reasons to doubt: that Miss Blake is all 
think her,” said Tish stiffly; but Miss Lewis cams 
stood over her unpleasantly. ee 

“I’m not for making any trouble, Miss Carbe 
said; ‘‘but this house was calm enough until two d 


th Blake has been here six months; and, what’s 
notice one thing: The most of the excitement has 
und where you are. Maybe you're a psychic, as 
all it, and don’t know it. Maybe it’s—something 
jut it wasn’t Miss Blake who first saw Johnson 
g by his neck, and it wasn’t Miss Blake the skylight 
fell on, and it wasn’t Miss Blake’s nephew that fell 
the skylight, and it wasn’t in the room of Miss 
best friend next door that a death-cold foot ——” 
put her fingers in her ears and fled to Aggie. 
heless, Miss Lewis had set me to thinking. 
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E’S hay fever was bad that morning and she stayed 
‘bed. .Tish and I went in and sat with her after 
t, and she was very disagreeable. 
hall certaidly tell Tobby whad I thig of hib!’’ she 
led: ‘“‘I told hib I could not hold that therbobeter. 
what gave be that dreab—if it was a dreab!”’ 
ttainly it was a dream,” said Tish. 
‘not so sure!’’ Aggie retorted. 
|, relieved of the hay fever, Aggie’s story was some- 
‘ike this: She had been asleep and was dreaming she 
wmned into a thermometer herself; and as she got 
haying too many blankets on, she said she felt 
expanding until her head touched something that 
ought was the head of the bed. She said, in her 
She kept on expanding; and she was just saying to 
y Andrews, in a fury, that if it grew any hotter she’d 
when something gave way at the head of the bed 
sort of tearing sound—and she wakened. She said 
a full minute before she was certain she wasn’t a 
ymeter and hadn’t expanded right up through the 
Then she reached up to turn over her pillow—and just 
her was a dead foot! She had thought she was still 
ing and had actually caught hold of it; but it dis- 
‘ed under her fingers—dissolved, as you might say — 
iere was no body. Aggie was positive about that. 
then she sat up and screamed. 
l, we kept the knowledge of what had happened to 
y from her and left her sitting up in bed using a 
spray. Tish was wonder- 
etter after breakfast and we 
1 up and down the corridor, 
ithout the cane and with 
‘a limp. 
as Tish who suggested that 
into the nurses’ dormitory 
k how Miss Blake was; and 
we had located Miss Lewis, 
ing with the day nurse in a 
ive slipped in. Patients are 
en in the dormitory. 

door to Miss Blake’s room 
osed, but somebody was in- 
alking. Tish and I waited 
e, and we could hardly help 
g what was said. It was a 
n’s voice—familiar enough, 
couldn’t place it. 
yu must stay in bed, Ruth,” 
as pleading. “‘Oh, my dear, 
an I forgive myself!’’ 
t me up!” Ruth Blake’s 
‘insistent and querulous. 
7 are hanging him up by the 
——" Her voice died away 


roan. 
: other woman broke into 
ened sobbing and Tish put 
md on the knob; but I held 
ick. 
have killed her!’ said the 
- “Always thinking of my- 
Ruth! Listen to me!” 

ough the skylight!’’ bab- 
tuth. “I say he’s dead!” 
uth!” begged the voice, and 
was more sobbing, growing 
ally quieter. Thensilence, as 
sick girl had dropped asleep. 
h and I slipped away and 
through the connecting door 
‘room. Once there, by common mute consent we 
€ door into the corridor open and took up such posi- 
as enabled us to watch the people who passed along 
ul. Ten minutes brought nobody. Then we heard 
)or open and brisk steps coming along the hall. 
ell?” said Miss Linda Smith in her cheerful way. 
|, how’s the knee this morning?” 
etter,” Tish replied genially. 
t’s fine,” said Miss Smith and hurried along, 
gabit of asong. Tish and I looked at each other. 
te of the cheerfulness, of the eyes bathed in cold 
and face carefully powdered, it was Miss Smith’s 
we had heard in the Blake girl’s room. 
en we got to talking it over, however, we couldn’t 
at what we had heard had really any importance, 
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Miss Smith had left the girl alone in the mortuary and was 
reproaching herself for having done it—that was all. But, 
as Tish said, what did she mean by saying she was always 
thinking of herself? It was hardly, as Tish pointed out, an 
act of supreme selfishness to go down and get an armful of 
sheets to cover a corpse! 

Tommy came in at eleven o’clock, freshly shaved and 
linened, and apparently as well as ever. He had been over 
to see Miss Blake first, but found her sleeping, which he 
considered a good sign. I noticed that he kept his right 
hand in his pocket and did not use the arm at all. He said 
the shoulder was stiff, naturally, and that he must have 
been sleep-walking himself to get over that fence and 
through the skylight the way he had. 

“Sleep-walking!” said Tish sharply. 
that girl was sleep-walking?”’ 

“‘T certainly do,” said Tommy. 

“Then you’re a fool,” said Tish. ‘“‘If she was sleep- 
walking, so was the burglar who took my disciple spoons 
last fall. Sleep-walking!”’ 

“T wish you ——” 

“You’re wishing me bad luck if you feel the way you 
look!” said Tish shrewdly. “‘Now, Tommy, I’m going to 
get to the bottom of all this—and so are you. It will take 
twice the amount of effort separated as united. Don’t try 
any evasions with me—half a truth is worse than a good 
lie. Now—out with it. What happened on the roof?”’ 

“T wish I knew!”’ said Tommy, and looked at us gravely. 
“You saw what there was to see upstairs. I happened to 
see Miss Blake going up the stairs with the candle, and I 
noticed something strange in her expression. I followed 
her and you followed me. She went into each room and 
then to the mortuary. That’s proof, isn’t it, that she was 
sleep-walking? I’ve worried over it all night and I’m sure 
of it. Anyhow, why would she take a candle, when there 
is electric light everywhere? I tell you, the shock of the 
night before was on the girl’s mind while she slept.”’ 

Tish had got out her sheet of letter paper. 

“Well?” she said, putting something down. 

“‘T saw her go into the mortuary and I heard her talking. 
I couldn’t make out what she said. Then there was a 


“Do you think 


We Kept the Knowledge of What Had Happened to Tommy From Her 


crash and Iran. When I got there one of the stained glass 
windows was wide open and she was climbing up the 
fire-escape outside. The candle had gone out. Aunt Tish, 
that fire-escape up there is five high stories from the ground. 
Awake, she couldn’t have done it.” 

“Humph!” said Tish. “It isn’t hard at night, when 
you can’t see how far it is to the ground.” Then, seeing 
that Tommy was looking sulky, she added: “‘Still, you 
may be right.” 

“Up to that point,” said Tommy, “I’m perfectly clear. 
I was out on the escape by the time she got to the roof, and 
I lost her there. I saw her again, however, when I climbed 
on to the roof and went toward her. I’ve heard a lot about 
the danger of waking sleep-walkers suddenly, and I spoke 
to her quietly. I said: ‘Miss Blake!’”’ 
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“Well,” he continued, “‘that’s about all Iremember. Or, 
no; itisn’t. The girl was asleep and not responsible. She 
turned like a flash when I spoke and cried out; and—I 
think she threw the brass candlestick at me! Then, I seemed 
to be falling forward—and when f knew anything again I 
was in the hall below.” 

“Having fainted over a four-foot fence!’’ Tish observed 
sharply. ‘‘Tommy, that won’t dc” 

“T give you my word, Aunt Tish,” he said, ‘I haven’t 
any idea how I got over that fence and through that 
skylight.” 

“T have!” Tish said, and put away her notepaper. 
both stared at her and Tommy even smiled. 

“Wxactly,” he said. ‘I’ve thought of that; but how do 
you account for the fact that not a patient left his ward or 
private room last night—that every servant and nurse was 
in his proper place? Jacobs and I took pains to find that 
out. And that I’ve got as pretty a bite in my right shoulder 
as you would care to see!”’ 

“Bite!’’ Tish exclaimed, and reached for the paper. 

“Bite!” Trepeated. ‘‘Then it must be an animal 

“Who knows?”’ Tommy said quietly. ‘‘Jacobs and I 
got it cauterized. I don’t want the internes to get hold of 
that part of the story—they’re apt to talk to the nurses. 
I hardly know what to do next. Since Mr. Harrison had 
the trouble last night with the medical men he is too busy 
holding down his job to have much time for anything else. 
If there’s to be anything done I think it’s up to me.” 

“Tt’s up to us!” said Tish firmly. 


We 


” 


IX 


FTER all, it was my suggestion that we bring in Briggs, 
the orderly, and ask him about the night Johnson’s 
body was moved. Tish acknowledges this; and if she does 
not realize how much poor Briggs helped us in unraveling 
the mystery I am not the one to remind her. Briggs was 
on night duty and went to bed after carrying the breakfast 
trays on our floor. 

Tish, however, having approved of my idea, had appro- 
priated it as her own—which is a way most self-willed 
people have; and she insisted that Tommy send for him. 

Briggs came about twelve 
o'clock, looking rather surly and 
presenting a general appearance of 
having his coat and trousers on over 
his nightshirt. 

“Come in, Briggs,” said Tommy 
when he knocked. ‘‘Sorry to wake 
you, old man.” 

“T wasn’t sleeping,’”’ he replied 
sourly. ‘‘The noise in the place is 
enough to waken the dead.” 

“Perhaps,” said Tish—“‘ perhaps 
that’s what ailed Johnson!” 

Briggs turned quickly and looked 
at her. He was a tall man with a 
heavy black mustache and power- 
ful, stooped shoulders. He had one 
drooping eyelid that gave him an 
unpleasant appearance. Whether 
it was consciousness of this, or shift- 
iness, which was Tish’s theory, he 
never looked directly at one. As 
Tish said, his gaze seemed to stop 
at your collar; but if you averted 
your eyes you were sure to have the 
feeling that he’d darted a stealthy 
glance at you and got away with it 
before you could catch him. 

“No,” he said, after a moment? 
“nothing will waken Johnson but 
the trumpet on the last day.” 

“Do you know, Briggs,” Tish 
said coolly, “‘I have my own little 
theory about that night. You 
don’t like Miss Smith; and you 
and Marshall prepared a little 
surprise for her. Shame on you, 
Briggs!”’ 

He positively looked straight at 
her. It was so surprising that it 
presented him in a new light, with 
a sort of aureole of outraged virtue. 

“No, ma’am!”’ he said. ‘You're right, I don’t get 
along with Miss Smith; but as for playing a trick of that 
sort !” He took his handkerchief out and wiped his 
forehead. ‘“‘I wouldn’t have done it on anybody,” he said; 
“and as for Johnson’’—he glanced at Tommy, half 
ashamed—‘“‘I tell you, the things I’ve seen about that 
man’s bed would make me respect him, dead or living— 
raps on the footboard, and his bedside stand with two legs 
in the air and beating time like a drum. No, ma’am; if 
you think I did that you think I’m a braver man than 
Iam!” 

“Humph!”’ said Tish, and put down ‘‘raps and bedside 
stand—Johnson.” 

“Suppose,’’ Tommy suggested, “you tell us exactly 
what happened the night Johnson died.” 
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“He died at ten minutes after twelve on Tuesday night, 
sir. I was staying by a delirious patient in the next ward, 
doctor. Miss Durand, the night nurse, was busy and asked 
metowatchhim. It wasn’t until an hour after he died that 
I was notified to take Johnson’s body to the mortuary. I 
called Marshall from the floor below and we took the 
body up on the elevator. Jacobs runs the elevator after 
midnight, it being not used except for emergency —night 
operations, ambulance cases coming in, or a death. 

“We put the body on the receiving table and Marshall 
uncovered his face. Maybe we were both nervous, having 
talked many a time during his sickness with the old man, 
and him saying he’d come back and bring us some sign 
from the spirit world after he’d passed over. Anyhow, 
Marshall uncovered his face and looked at him, and he 
said: ‘Johnson, now’s your time to make good. Here you 
are and here we are. Come over with the sign!’” 

Briggs looked at Tommy, and Tommy nodded for him 
to continue. 

‘Sign,’ wrote Tish on her memorandum. 
happened, Briggs?” 

Neither of us would have been a bit surprised if he had 
said the dead man moved a foot or that unseen hands 
pulled the pipe-molding loose and bent it down before 
their very eyes; but Briggs shook his head. 

“Nothing—then,” he said; “‘but when I heard about 
what happened later I had a talk with Marshall. I don’t 
believe in fooling with things you don’t know anything 
about.” 

“Briggs,” Tommy said suddenly, “you say the body lay 
in the ward almost an hour before removal. Why was 
that?” 

“Because,” Briggs replied significantly, “there was no 
nurse in that ward when he died or for nearly an hour 
after. The ward was in charge of a convalescent typhoid 
named Bates.” 

“Why was that?” Tommy demanded. But Briggs only 
shrugged his shoulders with his good eye fixed about four 
inches below Tommy’s chin. When he got no answer—— 

“Bring Bates here!” Tommy said sharply; and during 
the interval, until the two men appeared, he walked 
somberly up and down, his face thoughtful. 

Bates was hardly prepossessing. He shuffled in in a pair 
of carpet.slippers much too large, a pair of faded trousers 
and a garment that was evidently his nightshirt with the 
tail tucked in. But Bates was shrewd if unshaven, as we 
found out. 

“Bates,” said Tommy, ‘‘you are a patient in K ward?” 

SVS, Sins 

“You helped to look after Johnson—the man who died 
night before last?” 

“Sometimes—when the nurses were busy.” 


“Then what 
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“Have you heard anything about —what hap- 
pened after his death?” Bates smiled. 

“There’s been a good bit of talk going round, 
sir,” he said. ‘‘He’d got the ward worked up 
some—talking about coming back after he’d 
cashed in. One of the men claims to have seen 
him looking in the window near his bed last 
night, and there’s a story about his corpse being 
found hanging—but that’s quite too ridiculous, 
Sita 

“Tt’s true, Bates.” 

Bates’ jaw dropped. ‘Oh, no, sir! 
not!’”’ he said, and changed color. 

“Now, Bates,’”’ Tommy said, ‘‘we are men of 
sense—you and I. We know Johnson didn’t do 
it himself, don’t we?” 

“Yes, sir.” He was not so convinced as he 
might have been. 

“Then it was done for him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Presumably by somebody in the house.’ 

SYies}'sin.’? 

“Bates, was any one missing from your ward, 
during either last night or the night before, that 
you know of?” 

Bates thought. ‘‘No,sir,’ hesaid. ‘I don’t 
sleep much—that’s my trouble, insomnia; I can 
hear a kitten stir inmy ward—not, of course, that 
we're liable to kittens, sir. Night before last I 
was up and dressed all night, wandering round; 
and last night I sat up with that railroad case. 
The boy was out of his head.” 

“Then, either night, no patient could have 
stolen out from K ward into the house and been 
absent for any length of time without your knowing it?” 

“It’s hardly possible,” Bates said. ‘Mr. Briggs or I 
would know for sure, sir.” : 

“Do you help in the other wards on the men’s floor?”’ 

RViess sitar 

“Are there any delirious patients?” . 

“None able to stand or walk about.” 

“T see,” Tommy said thoughtfully. “And now, Bates, 
is it correct that Miss Durand,-the night nurse, left her 
ward for fifty minutes, knowing that Johnson was dying?” 

“Fifty-five minutes, sir.” Bates’ shrewd eyes said more 
than his words. 

“Tt was, possibly, for night supper?” 

“That’s at two o’clock.” Bates knew a good bit about 
the hospital and enjoyed showing his knowledge. 

“You have no idea why she left?” 

“Yes, sir. Miss Smith came to the door, and they 
went away together. Miss Smith looked upset and 

nervous—as if she’d been 
crying—if you will excuse my 
saying so, sir.’’ 

“Did you notice in which 
direction they went?” 

“They went down stairs. 
When they came back Miss 
Smith was looking more cheer- 
ful and she had a bundle in 
her hand.” 

“What sort of a bundle?” 

“Darkish. It might have 
been clothing. Miss Durand 
was frightened when she found 
Johnson had died and she asked 
me not to say she had been 
away.” 

“Thanks, Bates. You'd bet- 
ter go back now,” said Tommy. 
“And, Bates, if you hear or 
see anything that strikes you 
as curious, let me know, will 
you?” 

Bates promised and flapped 
out, with Briggs behind him. 
Tommy called Briggs back. 

_ “Briggs,” he said, “I have 
asked the superintendent to 
let me put on a few guards 
tonight. This thing has gone 
beyond a joke. Mr. Harrison 
will give us the scrubbers, 
Frank from the elevator and 
two assistants from the laun- 
dry. The internes have volun- 
teered also—that makes 
eleven—with you and myself, 
thirteen.” 

“Thirteen!” said Briggs. 
“Would you mind making it 
fourteen, doctor?” 

Tommy looked surprised. 

“Briggs!” he said. “Surely 
you ——” Then he took a 
good look at Briggs’ pasty face 
and nodded. “All right,’’ he 


Surely 
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said. ‘‘We can) 
Hicks, from the 
lance. And just ay 
he said as Briggs 
forthe door. ‘‘ Weg 
talking, Briggs. 
these men are wai 
for a thief. Do y 
derstand? And ] 
glad to have your 
placing them | 
they’ll do the most g 
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ISS LEWIS | 
a few minuté 
Briggs had gone 
closing the door 
her, looked at Ton 

“Miss Blake 
scious,” she said. 
perature only: 
nine; pulse a hu 
and forty.” 

“Good!” Tomn 
heartily. It was 
to us all how relie 
was. “But I dor 
the pulse.” He was 
ing his hair bac 
‘Tish’s brush. ‘Sk 
some terrific shock 

“Yes, sir,” sai 
Lewis over her sh 

Tommy leaned over and kissed Tish’s cheek. 1] 
delighted at the mere prospect of seeing the Little 
and showed it. ‘‘Now try to be good until I come 
both of you,” he said. “All right, Miss Lewis, we’ 
a look at our patient in the dormitory.” ; 

Miss Lewis looked flushed and uncomfortable. — 

“T’m sorry, doctor,” she said. ‘‘Miss—Miss 
doesn’t—she has asked for Doctor Willson insteac 

“What!” said Tommy, and turned a dark red. 

“‘She’s asked for Doctor Willson,” repeated Miss 
“There’s no mistake. I’ve been coaxing her f 
minutes.” 5 

“She’s still delirious,” Tish snapped. “And it 
necessary to coax people to retain my nephew’s prof 
services, Miss Lewis.” a 

“Why, that’s all right,” Tommy said with affected 
fulness. ‘‘ Willson’s a fine chap—she couldn’t do h 

“Fiddle!”’ Tish was angry. “Who is Willson any 

“Big fellow; ‘dark eyes—very distinguished- 
man,” said Tommy humbly. : Tommy is handsome, i 
straight and slim and young counts for anything; but 
say one could hardly call him distinguished. Tis 
I differ about this. “Good gracious, Aunt Tish, t 
ought to have the privilege of selecting her own do 

Selim ph teen es ea 

“Suppose you go back to the dormitory, Miss L 
Tommy said, ‘‘and say to Miss—Miss Blake tha 
made a wise choice and I’ll-send Willson to her as § 
he comes in. And ask her if she will let me see he 
moment —not professionally.” 

Miss Lewis looked doubtful, but she went. Whi 
came back in five minutes she was evidently irritate 
her cap was more than ever on one ear. oS 

“She’s sitting on the side of the bed, half dressed 
grumbled, ‘“‘and she says she won’t see anybody.” 

“Then she doesn’t want Willson?” asked Tt 
looking relieved. ¥ 

“No. Says she’s all right; and if people don’ 
bothering her she is going out somewhere in the eo 
where they have a dog and kittens! That’s what sh 
Not cat and kittens ve a 

“Sensible girl,” said Tommy, happy again. ‘ 
hasn’t changed her mind about seeing me?” 

“No; nor about locking the door. And what’s mo 
she stopped and glanced at Tommy—“‘I’d like to sp 
you a moment in the hall, doctor.’ ; 5 

“What sort of shilly-shallying is that?” dem 
Tish. ‘‘Can’t you speak to him here?” a 

“TI can not,” said Miss Lewis, glaring back at Tisk 
with her thumbs inside her apron belt. “It isn’t cons! 
shilly-shallying in this hospital for a nurse to make a. 
to a doctor; and if you’ll read the rules on that door 

“Tll speak to you in the hall,” said Tommy. 
Lewis is right, Aunt Tish. If it’s in line with what 
been discussing, I’ll tell you.” — 

Tish isn’t a woman to take chances. Afterward sh 
fied her looking through the keyhole on the plea th 
making a scientific theory to fit the case, and if it 
for keyholes many a murderer would have gone 
to his grave. At the time, however, I was rather 

She had plenty of time to tell me what she 
happened, for Tommy did not come back until 
afternoon, after the guinea-pig incident. _ 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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}RY much can be learned about antique furniture 
a the many books which have been written on the 
ubject. Much also can be learned about horse- 
by studying the form books. The best way for you, 
portsman, either in antiquing or horseracing, is to 
ur own money down, or—in sporting parlance—to 
and get your feet wet. The literature of old furni- 
ld china, old silver, old pewter and the like is large 
scinating; but it is discouraging to see appended to 
otograph of some handsome old piece the comment: 
sd by the author. Price paid, two dollars and thirty- 
nts.’’ There are, of course, no very great opportu- 
today to get collectors’ pieces at two dollars and 
nine cents, and envy and hatred are not good for 
man soul. The successful antiquer must dree his 
eird. 
udy of the types of antique furniture is very useful, 
study of actual pieces in collections or in the houses 
r friends is far more useful. When once you get the 
of old ma- 
ay it will 
e more and 
difficult to 
2 you in it. 
pert cannot 
ou how he 
uishes ivory 
bone, or a 
ond from 
areal ruby 
a manufac- 
ruby; yet 
1 make few 
tikes. The 
t is full of 
md of repro- 
ns, of course, 
Tequires no 
reat skill to 
these if you 
to avoid 
Beautiful 
i 
Ire, made to- 
the oldlines, 
bought. It 
vorst of folly 
4 anything 
r because it 
If you seek 
material, 
nes and good 
ianship, and 
' can secure 
‘in an old 
it a price less 
‘ou can get a 
luction made 
r, the argu- 
oOmost minds 
flavor of the 
ue and not 
odern prod- 
The old makers had better wood and more time than 
ve today. They furnished the best models. 
1etimes, on rare occasions, the eager collector even 
will find a desirable piece which has not been picked 
a dealer. This, however, rarely happens, for the 
ry has been combed out thoroughly by dealers these 
years. 
ses you will find it cheaper to collect your assortment 
tiques from dealers than to collect them yourself 
ly. The dealers are now going into reproductions 
ato importations very largely. There remain, how- 
a few good stocks of genuine old pieces, mostly of 
ican Colonial make. Nearly all of this furniture has 
icked up in a very dilapidated condition. 
Ist dealers are finishers and repairers also, and the 
if an antique piece of furniture today is perhaps a 
(for the purchase price and two-thirds for repairs. 
fect piece in need of no repair and over a hundred 
of age is something you are not apt to see. Chairs 
specially fragile. Sofas come down in fairly good 
tion; bureaus not so good. Sideboards are apt to 
wear. Bureaus and highboys will be apt to retain 
old lines and the feel of the old material, but the 
rs and backs and corners show wear. 
haps within twenty-five years the black-walnut 
e of the horrible era beginning some forty to sixty 
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years ago will acquire value, for the wood is very scarce. 
For a long time the beautifully carved rosewood pieces 
which antedated the black walnut—sofas, chairs, and so 
on, of the Louis XIV and XV styles—were not sought for 
by antique dealers. They are now beginning to come into 
notice and can still be bought for much less than they can 
be reproduced today. 


Earlier than this rosewood furniture comes what we 


usually, although loosely, call the “Colonial period”; and 


it is the furniture of that type, made in either this country 
or the old country, which offers keen appeal to the average 


student in mahogany. The type of this furniture we are 
accustomed to call English. It was really Georgian; and 
the Georgian ideas really came from Italy, brought from 
that land of classics to the British Isles by Sir Christopher 


Wren. In architecture, and in sideboards and other 
pieces, also of that time, you will see the trace of Rome 
and of Greece, original homes of beauty. The Victorian 
mahogany and silver do not compare with the Georgian. 


Sometime I Shall Put Them Ali on the Ground 
Together and Build a House Round Them 


What can you get today in these old things? Certainly 
you cannot get genuine Chippendale or Heppelwhite 
chairs—they were broken or collected long ago. Some- 
times you can pick up very old chairs made later than the* 
time of Chippendale or Heppelwhite by American makers 
on their lines—very beautiful and worth having. Most 
of the old-furniture books sneer at the idea of collecting 
the old American-made fiddle-backed, spindle-backed or 
ladder-backed chairs—the three sorts which used to stand 
in grandma’s parlor or those of her neighbors. Do not 
let these scoffing litterateurs affect your judgment. The 
day of Chippendale is past for you, except in reproductions. 
All these American chairs can still be found once in a 
while, the fiddle-backs in greatest numbers —the old ladder- 
backs and spindle-backs much more rarely. They are all 
worth having, no matter what the writers say. Pick them 
up, for the supply will never be greater and is rapidly 
lessening. 

When the funereal black walnut got too much on our 
nerves we turned madly to brass and iron beds. At that 
time, too, we began to build flats with low ceilings. The 
four-posters went into the barn or under the porch. You 
can still get a four-poster, and sometimes the old solid 
mahogany posts are beautifully carved. As these things 
have never been very possible for general use in our cities, 


they have never reached fancy prices, unless in instances of 
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rare old pieces which have developed into artistic things 
under the finisher’s hand. Some of the best mahogany 
went into these old beds, and I have known beautiful 
specimens bought of dealers at from twenty-five to fifty 
dollars, though the finishing sometimes cost four or five 
times as much as the bed itself in the rough. These old 
pieces are worth collecting. 

The amateur collector ought to have relatives, friends 
or neighbors of charitable and kindly instincts. Thus, it 
is my fortune to live for the time in a city apartment— 
commodious, it is true, but none too large now in view of 
the fact that it is packed full of old mahogany. Yet last 
winter I made a tour of some of the Southern states 
and casually picked up forty-three more chairs and seven 
additional tables to add to the earlier family possessions 
of nineteen tables, of all the known types, makes and 
brands of the Colonial period. Added to this were a four- 
poster bed, a lowboy, a highboy, a French lit de repos, a hall 
table or so, some more rocking-chairs, also four divans or 
“baby sofas,” and 
a lot of other 
things—for none of 
which was there any 
room whatever! 

Ah, well! How 
fine it is to have 
friends! I have 
sofas, sideboards, 
highboys, chairs, ° 
bureaus, card ta- 
bles, and so on, 
scattered pretty 
much all over the 
American conti- 
nent. They are 
not forsale. Some- 
time I shall put 
them all on the 
ground together 
and build a house 
round them. It is 
much wiser to buy 
the furniture of a 
house before you 
build a house. 
Otherwise you may 
not know how large 
to make your res- 
idence. Besides, 
it ismuch better to 
buy antiques than 
to buy somestocks, 
even though an- 
tiques are not 
listed. Some very 
comfortable for- 
tunes have been 
made by dealers in 
antiques who held 
on to some of the 
old stuff they 
bought long ago. 

At different times in the last dozen years I have bought 
old things in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, New Orleans, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, and many other American 
cities—not to mention Paris, London, Rome, Venice, 
Vienna, Edinburgh, and many English towns, such as 
Chester, Warwick, Stratford, and others. In some way 
all these things have been preserved and none sold. The 
habit of prowling round antique shops has now become a 
fixed one. Beware lest you fall a victim likewise! 

You never can tell where you are going to have the best 
luck in antiquing. There is a certain amount of shifting 
of the visible supply; and occasionally the supply is 
increased as some old family estate breaks up, so that 
the mahogany and silver come on the market. Old things 
keep on working to the top, like rocks in a frosty field, 
no matter how many you carry away. Not wishing 
to hurt the feelings of many dealers with whom T have 
had pleasant hours, it is only fair to say that there is 
no sort of merchant who requires closer watching than 
the antique dealer. Dealers in certain localities I 
once found to be especially unreliable—possibly an un- 
usual thing. Let us hope so, at least. New York is 
high-priced and the home of many importations. The 
highest prices paid for genuine old pieces are received in 
New York, and there is more money spent there than 
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anywhere else for things which are not in the least valuable. 
Philadelphia is good, though once in a while you strike 
a place there which has a suspicious number of highboys 
all just alike—whereas you know, of course, that genuine 
old highboys are very difficult to find. Baltimore, though 
it has had some fake firms, has long been a fine collecting 
place for some genuine things. 

Richmond, of course, had a lot of fine things at one 
time, though it has been much combed out. One time 
I wanted to buy a dressing table in Richmond. I was 
taken into a loft and shown two dozen “antiques’’—all 
alike and all of them reeking with fresh varnish. You 
may perhaps find something good in Richmond, and you 
surely will find something good in Charleston even yet. 
Mobile has been pretty well sold out; but sometimes, 
even yet, you can get something there reasonable and fine. 

All of New England and the eastern part of the South 
will extol the old English furniture and decry what they 
call the French Colonial; yet the city of New Orleans, 
where the French influence is strongest, has collected and 
sold into the North more splendid antiques than any five 
cities of the entire country. The French style was a trifle 
more ornate than the English, but it held to the classic 
lines and it was rich rather than meager and scrawny. 

The old sugar planters before the Civil War would 
make perhaps a hundred thousand dollars a year and go 
to Paris to spend it. They brought over shiploads of the 
finest mahogany, silver, glass and porcelain ever manu- 
factured in the world. After the war these things began 
to come out from the homesteads of the shattered families. 
Had I known twenty years ago what I now know about 
antiques, I could have grown rich with small capital 
invested in antiques at New Orleans—always provided 
I could have had the heart to part with such things, once in 
my possession. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the glory of New 
Orleans has departed, and that the fame of New Orleans 
has been tarnished very much by the operations of more 
than one unscrupulous dealer who sold goods that never 
were delivered, or misrepresented them in one way or 
another, or made substitutions in shipments. 


The Story of the Orphan Highboy 


HE buyers from New Orleans work out all the South 

today and even goto Europe. Atthetime that city was 
counting on the Panama Exposition there was imported, 
for sale to the expected tourists, a shipload of walnut 
furniture, mostly from Italy, much carved, but not having 
the quality of the old American Colonial stuff. The supply 
of American Colonial was below the demand. New 
Orleans is worth visiting today, but purchases should be 
made with care and there is little genuine stuff left. There 
are dealers, of course, who will give you a square deal and 
who have goods very well worth owning. 

One meets all sorts of curious adventures when following 
out the habit of prowling round after old things. Some- 
times they are interesting and expensive.as well. Long ago 
I learned, when starting out on a trip of a month or so, to 
make the estimate of expenses double or treble those of 
conventional travel. There is a fatal certainty that some- 
thing will turn up which one will be obliged to have. For 
instance, I made a solemn resolve to buy no more furni- 
ture—that is to say, made the resolve over again not long 
ago—with one reservation. I did not have a good highboy 
and would not accept.a reproduction. There was no place 
in the flat for a highboy, anyhow, because I had just 
bought a new cow-saddle and bridle which took up the 


“All Right, Boss, ef Yo’lt Do Dat I’ll Throw in the Bureau!” 


only remaining hole 
along the wall in the 
front parlor; but in 
Baltimore I ran 
across an old friend 
in a dealer who had 
sold me knife urns, 
girandoles, side- 
boards and chairs 
many times in the 
past when I did not 
think he was going to. 

This time he led 
me softly into the 
presence of a high- 
boy—a big one, an 
old one and a genu- 
ine one. Ah, but it 
was a honey! I 
should think it would 
take up about as 
much room as a 
sixty-horsepower au- 
tomobile. It was 
very old and made of 
light walnut—prob- 
ably at Annapolis, 
Maryland—by a good 
dealer, before ma- 
hogany was generally 
used in this country, and was collected at Hagerstown. 
Most of the really old highboys were made of walnut, 
applewood, cherry, or the like, though few fancy these 
woods so much as mahogany. This one had a massive 
hood, and it stood high on its cabriole legs, just as its 
maker left it. The needed repairs were but trifling and 
the piece was in the rough, as I always prefer to buy 
old pieces. There was nothing in the world I needed so 
little as a highboy, or wanted so much.- Ah, well! Some 
good friends who have a country place near Philadelphia 
took in this orphan highboy and have given it a home. 
I have never seen it since—but it is mine, and some day 
I shall assemble it. If that shall never happen it is mine 
just the same! It makes you feel kind of warm and com- 
fortable to know you have a highboy, even if you never 
see it. 

I don’t know just why, either, I accumulated eight carved 
posts originally belonging to two four-posters. I don’t 
really need these posts and was obliged to store them; 
but they are beautiful and give me as much delight as 
any painting of perhaps much greater cost. An artist 
made these things, and they endure. Neither do I know 
why I should have two fenders—genuine brass and beauti- 
fully chased—when no place remains for them; nor why 
I should have five sets of andirons which never get into use. 
But they are beautiful! As much can be said of five 
ancient door-knockers picked up in old Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. You may not need a door-knocker at your apart- 
ment, but somehow it seems more comfortable to know 
that you have five or six under the parlor sofa. Besides, 
my daddy used to go to school in Alexandria when electric 
bells were unknown. 

A good way to play the game is to pick out something 
which you want and then keep after it till you get it. 
Eventually you will find what you wish. I have been 
pursuing a genuine Pembroke table for many years, and 
did not land it until last March. A revered aunt of mine 
had such a table—short drop leaves, a drawer in each end, 
and inlaid in white—but 
selfishly insisted on retain- 
ing it for her own use; and 
none had come down in any 
of the other branches of the 
family. I finally found my 
Pembroke in the exact. cen- 
ter of a woodshed full of 
tables, sofas, chairs, and so 
on, in a far-off Southern 


lars seemed little for it. 
Of course any collector 
has a vague and almost 
hopeless dream of sometime 

- owning a piecrust table— 
one of the old tip-top tea- 
tables, with scalloped edges 
and a raised rim carved out 
of the solid wood. They 
fake these things horribly 
and one has to be very care- 
ful. At the same time it 
never rains but it pours. I 
found what we finally con- 
cluded to be a genuine pie- 
crust in Baltimore. Two 
_weeks later I found another 
in Charleston. We man- 
- aged to get them both into 
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the flat some 


do rather stick ov 
narrow hallway, 


- tip-top table a 
_turn-top. The 
pattern was u 
". - eard tables ma 
'-Chippendale, 
- pelwhite, and eo) 
less later. mak 
i: England. “an 


3 ‘found two of 
tables, act a 


'-repair shop 
Mississippi 
They were ge 

San Domingo, and I have never seen such carvin 

mahogany. Price for the two, forty dollars! For on 

my life—though I knew the price might be called 
enough—I tried to drive a bargain, since a friend sai 

tables were worth no more than twenty-five dollars i 

rough, as they were. ‘Two years later I bought these t 

one at a time, for forty dollars each, and spent about 

dollars on each in restoration and finishing! Perhaps 
are not worth it, but I should not like to take two hun 
dollars each for them today, because of the interes 
chase they led me. Neither could be made new for 
sum. 

Sometimes, however, you get a bargain even fre 

dealer. Once I bought in New Orleans, of a dealer, 

French clocks, the model and decorations of which app 

to me. I paid twenty-five dollars for the two, took’ 

to a Chicago watchmaker and had them put in or 

One day I strolled into the shop and saw two resplen 

French clocks standing on the shelf, shining as I had ni 

seen clocks shining before. The watchmaker had to 4 

with me quite a while to make me believe these were? 

“T just used soap and water on them,” said he. “Th 

the old mercury gilt, baked in; and you can’t get it to 

Tn cleaning these clocks I found a cleaner’s date scrat 

on the works of one, showing it was cleaned in 1] 

Repairers always or often leave these secret marks. 

other was cleaned in 1820. The clocks must be quid te 

for the pendulum is suspended by a silk thread; 
haven’t seen one of that sort for many years.” 

““How much would one of those clocks be worth toda 
I asked quite carelessly. 

“T should say about two hundred and fifty do 
apiece,”’ said the dealer with equal carelessness. I e 
at the edge of the counter. For once, in spite of my} 
I had fallen into a bargain. Not that the clocks are 
sale—because there is room for them under a bed. 


The Empire Candelabra 


NE time, in a remote little canal in the back par 
Venice, a friend of my gondolier brought out a p 
old bronze candlesticks. I have no idea when they 
made, but they are old and beautiful bronzes. They ¢ 
me about five dollars and about five hours of th 
interesting conversation one can imagine. I p 
T could sell them for fifty dollars if I liked. One 
a Southern city also, I picked up a pair of old candela b1 
dating back to the Empire, I should say. 
Not long ago, while walking through some of the shé 
rooms of the Royal Palace, in Rome, I heard Willi 
gasp as she touched my arm. There, on a grand mal: 
table, stood exact duplicates. of the bronze can 
which we thought were perhaps worth ten dollars ¢ 
We marked them up a bit and found a good plac 
them in a shoebox. 

One time, coming home from Europe by way ol 
St. Lawrence, I saw in a Montreal repair shop a co! 
beautiful old Chippendale girandoles, or bull’s-eye 
glasses—bird on top and all. Dealer said he thoug 
were worth about seventy dollars the pair, since he 
fixed them up after importing them from a little tow 
Southern England. Buyer didn’t have the seventy do! 
else would have had to walk home from Monti 
course. Yet somehow those girandoles lingered i 
mind, and one year later I wrote to the Montreal m 
ship them. He did so, in a heavy box. The exp 
pany apparently thought this box contained — 
The delicate frames arrived badly smashed. 


ra 
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press company said this was my fault; but at last 
| 9m turned. Threatened with suit, the company 
/ across and paid the cost of repairs. 

2antime Uncle Sam had soaked me for duty on the 
rs, broken though they were. A recent ruling of the 
sury Department is that works of art over one hun- 
years of age, proved to be such, may be imported free 
ty—provided you have proper affidavits and all that 
of thing. I next tackled Uncle Sam, bringing action 
ecovery of the duty. So far as I know, Uncle Sam 
tr has been known to pay back any duty when he once 
rot his hands upon it. In this case, however, after a 
y little trial and a pretty little wait of six months, 
e Sam graciously admitted that he had been in error 
zonsented to refund the duty! As this puts the seal 
ithenticity on my judgment in the matter, I have 
ed up the girandoles. There is a perfectly fine place 
nem in one of the closets. 

course any of the insane people who like to collect 
(ues will have plenty of superior friends who will blow 
id loftily say they wouldn’t care a cent for anything 
inless it had come down in the family. That is all 
well if families all ran true to form, which they don’t. 
ly own case, a pioneer parent moved from Old Vir- 
y into the Far West just at the beginning of the black- 
ut era. I can remember old brass candlesticks and 
sugar bowls, and old clocks and things, that we threw 
rout there. Meantime other descendants of grandpa 
srandma, who had not moved into the Far West, had 
given away or thrown away a great deal of the old 
ygany and replaced it with nice new brass, iron or 
walnut stuff. The trouble was that when our 
ats moved West—say, sixty years ago—transporta- 
was not good and they could take little with them in 
way of household furnishings. What are you going 
)in a case like that? 


A Reunion of Ancient Heirlooms 


[Ei thing you are going to do is to go back to grandpa’s 
nouse and comb it out for relics and heirlooms. Unfor- 
tely there was such a thing as the Civil War, and in 
parts of Old Virginia it did not leave all of every- 
"sg ancestors very well fixed. In this particular case, 
i of grandpa had let go of the old home. Of course the 
| system had gone on there. Some of the old chairs 
existed within recent memory; but “‘somebody” had 
» there from New York or some other city and asked 
chem, and they had been given away. I traced 
wo ancestral grandfather’s clocks, but their present 
rs hold them in too grim a grip. At last I found a 
m who had a woodshed, and in the woodshed I found 
ittle broken-legged tip-top table, which he gave to me. 
vired and finished, it made a nice little candlestand. 
ron, by mere accident, I found that this was one of 
jieces which had come out of the old house in Virginia. 
be a certain old clock, with wooden works, did also. 
e rumored about that a fool and his money had 
1ed in that neighborhood and it was considered excel- 
good to separate the two. I got a solid mahogany 
g table through a commercial transaction—one of 
Id family pieces without doubt. Then a lady living 
n the country was insistent on selling me a pair of 
ons purporting once to have been owned by a great- 
2. I bought them and learned later they had stood for 

years at the fireplace of the old home, and had been 

to the kind lady who sold them to the descendant! 


| May Not Need a Doorsknocker at Your Apartment, But Somehow it Seems 
re Comfortable to Know That You Have Five or Six Under the Parlor Sofa 


Again, I found in a negro house six old 
handsomely painted chairs, and have 
reason to suppose that these also once 
belonged in the family—long, long 
before the Civil War. Grandpa’s 
ancient hickory cane, grandma’s fire- 
tongs and shovel, and a few other 
things, by theft, purchase or gift, I 
accumulated. The old silver was 
gone, I know not where. There re- 
mained one teapot, pink and gold, on 
the what-not in the parlor of the old 
family home, which no longer was in 
the family. 

I can’t tell how long I was in getting 
that teapot, but it was several years. 
Every time I was in Washington I 
would take a trip out into Virginia 
and go and look at the teapot, and ask 
the lady if she wouldn’t let it goto a 
survivor of the family that built the 
old house three generations back. 
She was a kindly old widow-lady, but 
she was simply frozen to that pink-and- 
gold teapot, cracked and lidless though 
it was. With much finesse, on the 
fourth trip I made into Virginia after 
this teapot, I at last succeeded in 
getting her to say that if her son con- 
sented to its sale she would do so. 
Great suspense for several days! At 
last I kept my appointment at the old place and demanded 
my fate at the widow’s hands. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘‘my son told me that he didn’t really 
care to part with this teapot; but that if you would give 
as much as three dollars for it he would let it go!” 

Discretion keeps me from saying how much [I really 
would have given for this teapot and how much I really 
value it today. I packed it in a box and carried it in my 
own hands all the way home. Yes, it is nicer to have 
things that came down in the family; but sometimes the 
accumulation of heirlooms is difficult. When you can’t get 
the original get as close to it as you can. 

Willie Lou has a sofa which is known to be over one 
hundred and thirty-five years of age and portraits of the 
two old people—ancestors—that owned it; and other 
family things of various ages in descent. In the generation 
last before our time the family had on the dining-room 
walls—nicely framed in oval walnut frames that would 
cost fifty dollars apiece today—four engravings known as 
The Seasons, taken from the statuary in the Louvre in 
Paris, and once very popular in parlor decorations in this 
country. These pictures I always coveted, but they went 
elsewhere. Not long ago I found a full set of them in a 
dirty little shop in Indianapolis, and the dealer was glad to 
sell them at fifty cents apiece! It is the truth that you get 
everything you want in this world if you want it badly 
enough—eyen heirlooms! 

Any totally depraved and hopelessly abandoned collector 
is sure to meet all sorts of odd adventures in the pursuit of 
his operations. Once in an aristocratic Southern city there 
came to me a dainty note from a maiden lady of good 
family but rather reduced circumstances. She had some 
old mahogany and silver with which she was willing to 
part. Result, a very interesting interview with the lady 
herself. She really was of good family, and she really had 
some good silver and some good mahogany —among other 
pieces some excel- 
lent chairs worth 
about their weight 
in gold, I presume. 

After two days 
of polite negotia- 
tions we were so 
far along that I 
tendered the lady 
my check for some 
pieces which I fan- 
cied and on which 
she had put a defi- 
nite price quite 
large enough. To 
my surprise, the 
eheck was de- 
clined, she saying 
that she was not 
used to business 
operations and 
would rather not 
have acheck. Very 
well, I told her; I 
would bring her 
up the cash the 
next day. I did 
this, only to be 
told that she did 
not. see how she 
could get the 


things packed for shipment —and finally to be advised that 
the lady had changed her mind and really did not wish to 
sell anything at all! 

Chagrined, I told a dealer of my experience. He laughed 
heartily. ‘‘Those old heirlooms have been on sale by 
Miss for five or ten years to my personal knowledge,”’ 
said he. “I don’t know how many times I have bought 
them myself, and two or three times I have had my wagon 
up to accept delivery. She wouldn’t sell any of them for 
any price. It’s simply a game with her and she does it for 
the excitement. She’s all alone in the world and has to 
have something to amuse her.” She was a dear little 
woman—such as would have delighted Dickens. 

One time, in another Southern city, I was drawn into an 
adventure in aristocratic quarters in a singular way. I was 
in search at the time of a pair of old glass candleshades or 
cylindres—“seel-ans,’’ they call them in the South. Some 
of these old glass candleshades stood three feet. high and 
were beautifully engraved. They were used, of course, 
before lamps were invented. Ten years ago you might 
have got them for four or five dollars a pair, but today you 
will have them offered up to a hundred and fifty dollars a 
pair. This dealer knew of just one pair in all his city, and 
they were in the possession of an old negro woman named 
Aunt Charlotte, who had always refused to sell them. 


A Deal With Aunt Charlotte 


FTER half a day’s search I found old Aunt Charlotte, a 
fine old ‘‘befo’ de wah” darky lady—a widow, perhaps 
eighty or ninety years of age—who lived, the angels of the 
Lord only know how, in a falldown shanty. Aunt Char- 
lotte was courtesy itself, but she did not have the seel-ans. 
No; she had ‘‘done sont ’em back”’ to her old “‘missus”’ 
about two years before. ‘‘ Dey stood right dar on dat dar 
bureau for more’n thirty yeahs,” said Aunt Charlotte. 
“T couldn’t sell ’em nohow, because I only taken ’em to 
keep fo’ my family.” } 
Dear old Aunt Charlotte! There remained little in her 
eabin except three spindle-backed mahogany-chairs. She 
didn’t think she ought to sell these either. In such cases, 
even the hardest-hearted collector is helpless. She finally 
made me a “‘present”’ of the chairs, and I made her a 
“present”’ of about five times their worth. The seel-ans, 
however, now rested on the mantelpiece of Charlotte’s old 
missus, who lived on the best boulevard. Even I myself 
hesitated a little bit about approaching the owner. I did 
this eventually, however, though very much ashamed of 
myself. The result was a cordial invitation to call and a 
very pleasant acquaintance, which I hope is not yet ended. 
The seel-ans—which had been left with Aunt Charlotte 
and forgotten for thirty years—remain where they belong, 
in the house on the boulevard, with many other beautiful 
heirlooms of an earlier day. Happily, however, within a 
week I found in New Orleans another pair, not quite so 
good, but purchasable—and an odd one as well. Good 
fortune brought these all home, each safely packed in a 
barrel of rice chaff. They may be considered almost safe 
in their new surroundings—carefully stowed behind the 
bookcase, where no one can see them. 

Once I saw a splendid pair of old glass decanters, with- 
out a nick on either bottle. I would gladly have given 
twenty-five dollars for the pair, for I have paid as much 
for a pair no better, it being very difficult now to get old 
pairs in perfect condition. They were not for sale, though 
their odd shape pleased me very much. As luck would 

(Continued on Page 44) 


I Have Been Pursuing a Genuine Pembroke Table for Many Years 
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E HAD writ- 
ten a book, in 
the intervals 


of teaching biology 
for a. small salary, to 
prove how much 
better things would 
be if they were en- 
tirely different from 
what they are— 
wherein he was un- 


— ~ doubtedly right; 
They Found in Each Other an she had reviewed it 
Intellectual Solace for the highly so- 


cialized magazine 
that employed her services at a rate that barely permitted 
her to live at all in a world of things as they are. This.was 
what originally brought them together. They stayed 
together because that had no doubt been intended in the 
scheme of creation from the beginning, but this they would 
have been the last to admit, for they were essentially rea- 
sonable beings, governed by law and an unconsciously 
carefully cultivated myopia. According to them, they 
stayed together because each appealed to the other’s 
unbiased judgment. They had more and better reasons 
for their choice of one another’s society than had the Vicar 
of Wakefield for choosing his wife. 

She admired his “clear mentality” and he respected her 
“power of logical thought’’; she rejoiced in his lack of 
a “coarse masculinity” and he in her “superiority to femi- 
nine weaknesses.” He was thirty, she twenty-eight; of a 
seasoned maturity, according to themselves, therefore: 
about the age of their grandparents at eighteen or twenty 
actually. He had a lofty brow, from which he was forever 
boyishly tossing back a lock of hair, and deep-blue eyes; 
she had a broad forehead and a firm chin, also a wave in 
her brown hair to which she made 
no concessions. They found in 
each other an intellectual solace, 
and since nobody has ever classed 
intellectual solaces among intoxi- 
cants, they imbibed freely. 

It was at the end of the first six 
months that they decided—not 
impulsively or on the spur of any 
moment, but by the aid of a well- 
reasoned afternoon—that it would 
be wisdom to marry. It was ob- 
viously inconvenient for him to 
have to carry all his manuscripts, 
proof sheets and bound volumes 
twenty city blocks for her criticism; 
and she had been more than once 
delayed, if not absolutely impeded, 
in her literary labors by an inability 
to consult him at a scientifically 
critical moment. Both were thus 
losing time, and time, to reasoning 
beings, is an appreciable entity. 
They knew that to squander it is 
to squander your capital—there- 
fore the world’s—therefore it is 
doing a species of grand larceny to 
the universe. We do not live to 
ourselves alone. And there was 
every indication that things were 
going to get worse instead of better, 
for each had made the independent 
discovery that he—and she—could 
not do his best work without the 
other. 

“This alone,” said the Biologist 
gravely, “would seem to make 
marriage almost a duty.” 

“For our work’s sake, and with 
our views of marriage,” she acqui- 
esced guardedly-—“ perhaps ed 
For she was not quite sure what the 
Biologist meant by “alone.” 

“Of course—with our views of 
marriage,” he assented hastily. 

If they had been two hot-headed 
young people it would have been 
the highest imprudence, they were 
both agreed; but since they were 
neither hot-headed nor young—on 
this point, too, they were both 
agreed—and since they had the 
same ideal of marriage, seeking in 
it only the higher satisfactions of 
intellectual companionship, there 


was really nothing to be urged “*And Who are You?—Said One Dim Shape’? 


against it. Why wait another six months, after all—why 
even three? They would simply be two friends under one 
roof instead of two friends under two roofs. There would 
even be a positive economy in the arrangement, since they 
could occupy one common sitting room, to the sparing of 
coal and gas. 

“Tt.is surprising we did not think of it sooner,” said the 
Biologist, tossing back the lock of hair and running his 
fingers through it in the excitement of the moment—but 
this was a month later, in the garden of an infinitesimal 
suburban cottage they were exploring, having long since 
exhausted the city. 

She—also in the excitement of the moment—with her 
hat and veil caught in the long arm of an impertinent rose 
thicket and her hair half pulled down, was prying her way 
through to what lay beyond. As she had divined there 
was actually a clearing in it, and a bench. She clapped 
her hands like a child. With her lost hairpins she had 
also lost ten years. 

““A bower—a real bower!” she cried exultingly, looking 
up at him for sympathy, and then she stopped abruptly. 
He was gazing at the tumbled down masses of her hair. 
She put up her hands and began to coil it hastily. The 
Biologist stopped gazing and began’ instead to hunt for 
hairpins on the ground. But when he had found them he 
kept them in his own hand and doled them out to her one 
by one, standing beside her and making an unconscionably 
lengthy operation of the job. What a lot of hair—also, 
what a lot of hairpins! He had never realized before how 
different women looked with their hair down—or how 
prettily they put it up. 

“It will be a nice, quiet place for your work,” she said 
with primness when she had finished, giving the bower a 
glance of measured disinterest. Probably because she 
had had to keep her arms up so long her face was flushed. 

“Or yours,” he said; he gave the rose a secret look. 


By Grace Ellery Chanmnin 


TLLUS TRATED 


—She Quoted With a Nervous Little Laugh sisted like that, and the | 


Cc. EVERETT JOHN S| 


“For that matter we can have seats on either side 
table.” Then she waxed enthusiastic again. “If thisy 
Europe we should eat out here.” q 

“Why not, even in America?” za 

“Tea, possibly—sometimes,” she made cautious 
cession. 

The Biologist was looking at the shrubbery; he pu 
a hand and touched one of the leaf buds with which it 
already covered. 7 

“Lilacs! It will be very pretty here in a month.” 

“Yes,”’ she assented, ‘‘and we shall have the an 
seeing it get pretty.. I am glad we happen to con 
the spring.” 

He agreed soberly enough upon the advantage. 

“There were lilacs in our dooryard when I was a k 
said the Biologist thoughtfully. “ They were my mot 
favorite flower.” : 

She looked at him with sympathetic understandi 
every man needed a mother, she reflected—or at | 
some one to mother him. Men were helpless bei 
Well, she was glad she could do that for him. a 

They walked back to the cottage, as soberly discus 
improvements—on a scale proportioned to their 
lack of income. : xu sa iq 

“This will be my expense,” he said from time to time 

“And this mine,” she responded... ti 

It was a part. of their admirable compact that ther 
to be no “ours” —nothing plural. Everything, they 
repeating, was to be exactly as it had been. This 
inconsistent, considering the book that had brought tk 
together, but so it was. More than a little talk there 
accordingly of mine and thine. Their work, their in ce 
their lives—it could not be repeated too often that ¢ 
were to be kept jealously separate. Instead of two g 
friends under two roofs they were to be two good frier 
under one; this was the true relation of which onl; 
souls were capable, Any modi 
tions of this plan of life were 
be referred to an indefinite fu 
The possibility of such modif 
tions they did not refuse to ad 
for they were, above all, reaso 
beings and acknowledged a dui 
the race—but every duty I 
time and placein thescaleof ac 
When they should be older, whe 
they should be richer, when t 
should have done many 
works, then with dignity and w 
out the degrading intermix ur 
any element of impulse they mi 
deliberately and rationally asst 
closer ties, as they were now 
ally and deliberately assumi 
In the meantime it was dis 
understood that they w 
marrying “on that plane”; # 
would offer to their world the 
tacle of a rational union, of 
disinterested companion 
friendship raised to the nth pa 
This would not be their least 
portant contribution to the si 
welfare. Above all they were 
solved to preserve their illus 
This preserving of their ilh 
was a great point with the 
believed in none; they 
upon it with a hard reg 


little house this did not take | 
They wandered through it si 
side, 4 

“It is so easy for two reason 
people to arrange anything, 
said. a 

And he assented evenly: “1 
not?” a 

“This will be the dining 
ting room, of course; an 
shall it be mine?” 

“No.” He spoke with | 
“The other is to be yours- 
a view.” 

“That is no reason 
began, but he interrupted h 

“Tt is every reason; Iii 

“Very well.’”’ She smile 
he looked so young 1 
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fallen over his forehead again—she was tempted to 
1 it back. She gave him an almost maternal glance. 
is then is mine ud 
And this”—he pushed open the adjoining door— 
turally mine.” 
No.” It was she who spoke with hasty decision this 
»—why so hasty or so decided she did not herself know. 
urs must be the one across the hall; this will be the 
i? 
As you please, of course.” 
e resigned himself to the room across the hall; it is so 
‘that anything is easily arranged between reasonable 
le. 
hey were married on Friday, the thirteenth of May; it 
not their fault that they could not obtain a more 
appy combination of cireumstances—a “numerically 
er protest against collective superstitions,” they called 
but it was the best they could do. Even to do it they 
to sacrifice a good deal of budding and blossoming 
, as the Biologist pointed out to herbut she was firm. 
[ want every step of our new life to count as an 
mation of the rational,” she said. 
here were no new clothes and there was no wedding; 
- went before a magistrate and signed a paper. On the 
e on which they were marrying it was not quite clear 
they should take even this trouble, but they were 


qr 


ROMPTLY at a quarter to eight Oglebay’s car 

arrived. I tingled with a little touch of exhilara- 
- tion as I took down the telephone and heard the 
‘ator say: “‘Your motor’s at the Thirty-fourth 
et entrance, Mr. Agnew.” 
I'll be down directly,” I responded, affecting an air 
neoncern I nowise felt. 
mnie’s one dinner dress was her wedding gown. 
h her own hands, unaided, she had cut and altered 
illfully, converting it to its present use. It was a 
ty dress, I’m sure, but long before this its pretti- 
had palled on me. I knew it too well. I had seen 
w, far too often. There was no denying, though, 
in it Jennie looked very fetching. The tint of the 
e satin was just right to show off her rosy cheeks, 
2olor of her deep gray eyes, the softness of her girlish 
sand throat. If I were not proud of Jennie’s dress 


ny rate I was proud of my Jennie that wore it. «<g 


You look bully, dear!”’ said I buoyantly. It was’ 
truth, moreover. I’d never seen her looking better. 
mnie turned from the tall pier-glass in which she 
been critically eying herself with a little puckering 
er brows. “Do I? I’m so glad!” she answered, 
ing as if reassured. “I was afraid the dress was 
ing a little out of date. I guess not though,” she 
2d lightly. 
ut of date? Jove! It was at least five years old. 
I helped her on with her wraps I, too, eyed it 
cally. There was a worn spot where the back laced 
ther. It was the first time I’d noticed it, and 
mdered whether the other guests would see it. 
plebay’s car I shall always remember. I recall it 
cially inasmuch as it bore me straight into a new 
new scenes, new experiences. It was a limousine, big, of 
ign make and costly. One knew it at a glance to have 
1 built from a special design. It was lined throughout 
: dove-colored cord almost like velvet to the touch and 
Twise was as dainty as a boudoir. A cut-glass vase 
i with pale pink roses and a spray of fern hung from 
ront window-casing; beneath it was a silver-mounted 
oeco case fitted with other cut-glass ornaments, vials 
aining smelling salts and perfume. A small, jeweled 
clock of finely wrought French gilt ticked on the 
t panel, and within easy reach of the hand was a silk 
king-tube with a silver mouthpiece through which to 
municate with the driver. 
be car, in effect, was not a man’s ear, and Oglebay was 
arried. To have a toy such as this, a limousine, was 
sly part of the game, the game of riches. I imagine, 
| ver, it must have been an excellent investment 
‘les. In Oglebay’s garage were two other cars, a run- 
it and a big motor with a touring body. These and 
imousine were put constantly at the disposal of his 
ids—mainly his business friends. In the open cars he 
i favored clients on a whirl up through the country. 
ilimousine he devoted to their wives. 
‘mnie was enraptured. She sniffed the roses, rubbed 
heek on the soft, velvety cord, tried the salts and 
lime, and for a moment I feared she meant to experi- 
t With the speaking-tube. I began to see now—at any 
I thought I saw—what the something was Jennie 
d do had I the money to let her do it. She was still 
liming delightedly when we drew up at the restaurant. 


integrally law-abiding people and acknowledged society’s 
interest in a contract. After the event they notified 
their friends. 

“Why before,” she asked, “since we are merely 
changing our addresses and making slightly different 
housekeeping arrangements? Surely these concern nobody 
but ourselves.” 

“‘Quite so,” replied the young Biologist a little dreamily, 
for they were again in the little garden and the lilac showed 
purple in rich clusters. The Biologist had never had a 
home since his boyhood, and he was vaguely stirred by 
many things. 

““T remember now,” he said; “‘ we used to break branches 
of them for Decoration Day.” 

“We will break some now for our—for the table,” she 
said graciously. ‘‘They will open wide in water.” 

He helped her to break the heavy sprays, and as they 
walked back to the house the low sun shone on the gold in 
her hair and the mass of pale purple in her arms. It was 
certainly very pleasant to have a garden to walk in and 
some one to walk in it with one, and the Biologist won- 
dered greatly that more men did not make early rational 
marriages. He wondered more asthe days went on. They 
took up their life with a sweet reasonableness. 

“Nothing,” she exultingly bade him observe, ‘is 
changed’’; and he repeated obediently, “‘ Nothing,” while 
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He Was an Old Bird in 
the Wall Street Game 
j eet 2 } 
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Oglebay had yet to arrive. In the foyer a few smartly 
dressed women sat waiting, negligently staring at each 
fresh arrival. Not all were in evening dress. It was 
late June, you remember, and some women were even in 
blouses—handsome, of course, yet still blouses. 

One group in particular at once caught my attention. 
It comprised two men and three women. Two of the 
women had on street costumes, quiet yet smart to an 
extreme. One knew indisputably that the dresses, for all 
their quietness, had cost something. A string of matched 
pearls, small but faultless in color, adorned the first’ of 
these women, while there dangled in the ears of the other 
a pair of emeralds that would have paid the ransom of a 
Burmese prince. The third woman—she in the dinner 
dress, a soft, clinging effect of pale gray, cloudlike silk— 
wore but one gem. It was a diamond pendant, a single 
stone, large but rather yellow, coarse. 

As for the two men, each was in flannels with soft shirts, 
colored ties and tan shoes. In contrast my evening coat 
and white tié looked conspicuous. They were big men, but 
in their bigness was a difference. One was fat, a mere soft 
and flabby bulk, while the other was all brawn and muscle— 
a well-kept, clean, vigorous fellow, clear-eyed and stalwart. 

It was Ainsworth, my old classmate, the last of all 
persons I’d expected to see. 

“Jim!” he cried, and came blundering toward us, as 
blushing, as shy and delighted as a schoolboy. Meanwhile, 
the other man and the three women sat and still eyed us 
casually. Ainsworth was genuinely glad to seeme. ‘This 
is Jennie, isn’t it? Mrs. Agnew, I mean!” cried the big 
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watching her hands emerge from the ruffles of her house- 
gown as she poured his breakfast coffee. She really could 
not be expected to live in a tailormade suit forever! 

Once, through the accidentally half-open door he had 
caught a faint glimpse of her in a soft white kimono, with 
her hair in two long braids down her back. He had gone 
at once to his own room across the hall on that occasion, 
and had shut the door closely behind him; and—perhaps 
to withdraw still more completely—he had leaned out 
of the window a long time and listened to the birds in the 
lilaes. 

It was she, on the contrary, who urged him to put on his 
studio jacket when they were alone—just as if she had not 
been there. She told herself she liked to see the line of his 
firm throat above the low rolling collar—and she did not 
blush at all. She had a good conscience. 

Nothing could have been more admirable than their 
arrangements. The little favorite possessions of each took 
up their respective stations in their respective rooms where 
each worked except when the exigencies of their profes- 
sions obliged them to seek one another in their common 
study for consultation. This occurred rather often, but as 
it was exactly one of the foreseen advantages of their com- 
mon home there was in this nothing inimical to their pro- 
gram. They ate their simple meals together and discussed 

(Concluded on Page 68) 


hobbledehoy, reddening furiously as he corrected 
himself. Jennie knew him at once. ‘Of course it’s 
Jennie,” she laughed gracefully. “And you’re Butch 
Ainsworth, the Big Wagon,” she added, giving him his 
college nickname. ‘‘ You see I know all about you!” 

He fairly beamed. ‘I call that real pleasant now,” 
rumbled the awkward colossus, in his shyness falling 
unconsciously into the down-East vernacular of his 
early youth. “Say, you come over now and get 
acquainted with Prentiss and the ladies.” 

My ear alertly caught the name Prentiss. So this 
was Oglebay’s partner. As it happened to be my first 
sight of him I stared with interest. Ordinarily the 
mind pictures the successful financier—Prentiss was 
truly successful—as a lean, hawk-eyed figure, a ma- 
chine, a bloodless mechanism, rather as a man, chary 
in speech and responsive only when the dollars jingle. 
The truth is, such men are in Wall Street surprising by 
their rarity. Prentiss was fat, as I’ve said—all gross- 
ness, heavy bulk. A more loquacious, not to say jocose 
and familiar, personI have rarely met. That is, he was 
such, at all events, when things were going his way. A 
bartender then could not have been more friendly. It 
was his business to be so. When things were not going 
his way, however, Prentiss was a bit of the bear—that 
or a fretful porcupine. 

Though in age only forty he was an old bird in the 
Wall Street game. Self-made, like Ousley, he too 
lacked a college education; and, again like my former 
employer, he had begun at fourteen as an office boy, 
from then on impetuously forging ahead. Here, how- 
ever, the likeness between Prentiss and Ousley ends. 
Ousley aimed neither at being a good fellow nor at 

being a good mixer; in fact, I suspect he would have 
disdained the title of either. But Prentiss —— Well, 
there is a multitude of good fellows, good mixers, in the 
Street. That you be one is almost a requisite to success. 

And Prentiss’ success was indisputable! Indeed he 
would assure you of it himself; though, to be sure, he could 
well have saved himself the breath. As is the case with so 
many in the Street, his appearance—his dress, manner, 
expression, even the way he was barbered—eyverything, in 
fact, fairly shouted the information. 

I’ve often wondered what brought Prentiss and Oglebay 
together. Away from the Street the two had exactly 
nothing in common. Prentiss spent his nights mainly 
along upper Broadway, while all of Frank’s leisure was 
put in at dawdling, as I once heard a hanger-on express 
it, among the fawbourgs of Fifth and Madison Avenues. 
I don’t say he was a social climber. I mean merely that 
he was welcomed at good houses, among good people, and 
was a member of several good clubs. A good club helps 
alot inthe Street. If one has high social connections these 
help even more. Understand, though, one must not mix 
the two—mix Wall Street with one’s social life. Drum- 
ming up trade in a drawing room is part of the game, yet 
none dares do it openly. Nor may you mix your two kinds 
of friends, business and social. There was one broker, 
a member of New York’s best clubs and noted as a leader 
of the four hundred’s cotillons, whom at noon I have seen 
slapping a customer on the back, and in the Avenue at 
five o’clock the same broker I saw cut dead the selfsame 
customer. Of course it may in the mean time have 
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happened that the customer had been cleaned 
out. I do not know. I merely report the 
circumstance. 

But I return to Ainsworth. 

Here he was now presenting Jennie to the 
others, and a blundering mess he was making 
ofit too! Inthe midst of this I saw Oglebay 
enter. 

Apparently Frank did not see us. Two 
women were with him and together they 
passed down the wideroom. Prentiss gaped 
unaffectedly, while the woman beside him— 
she in the dinner dress—stared openly, all 
agog. Somehow I sensed the fact that these 
two others must be persons of note, person- 
ages, though they were indeed in street 
gowns, inconspicuous, even more quietly 
robed than the bloused and hatted pair with 
us. Oglebay, oblivious to our presence, 
walked with these friends as far as the main 
dining room. As they passed I heard the 
woman at his right say in a low, modulated 
voice that still carried far: ‘‘ Not dining with 
us then?” 

He’shook his head. Then Oglebay said 
something, what I could not hear; yet it 
seemed to me I saw his lips frame the words: 
“Business friends.” 

“What a bore!” the woman murmured. 

Ainsworth’s voice recalled me. “Hey, 
wake up, Jim!’”’ he laughed, or rather 
rumbled in his big, hearty voice; and I 
turned to find the two in blouses smiling 
at me. The other, Mrs. Dinner Dress, was 
eying me also with a smile—superciliously. 

The lady with the matched pearls was 
Mrs. Parmlee. She was a big woman, rather 
dull, I thought—the wife, I learned later, of 
one of Oglebay’s best customers. Parmlee 
himself I never saw. He held some sort of 
a high position in the insurance world, and—for reasons 
best known to himself—communicated with Oglebay’s 
office by telephone rather than in person. At the moment 
he was out of town. 

As a matter of fact each of the women owed her presence 
toa businessreason. Mrs. Hodge, the lady in the emeralds, 
was the wife of another of Oglebay’s traders. 

Mrs. Hodge—Amy! Even now I recall our first meeting 
with a vivid sense of its pleasure. If ever a woman was 
born to enjoy life it was she. I will not say that she 
enjoyed it intellectually or that the life she led would 
appeal in any way to cultivated minds. The fact is, enjoy- 
ment was Mrs. Hodge’s one and only pursuit, and she got 
it—without stopping to think—by whatever means was 
handiest. 

She was a plump,-roly-poly person with flashing white 
teeth, big and innocent gray eyes and the features of a 
child. She seemed to have been born to laugh. Good 
nature radiated from her presence, and in all the time we 
knew her I fail to recall hearing her make an unkind speech 
against another. Her age was about Jennie’s. 

Both husband and wife were New Yorkers by birth. 
Hodge, a lively rattletrap in his ways, was still shrewd and 
alert in business dealings. He had quit a small but pros- 
perous business in the metal trade to become a Wall Street 
speculator. Reversing the usual order of things, however, 
Hodge not only had made money, but seemed to be able 
to hold on to it. 

Jennie and I were at once attracted to the pair. They 
seemed to personify in every way that brighter, happier 
life I had come to New York to get. They were very 
friendly, Mrs. Hodge especially so. Certainly she had no 
airs. I believe Amy would as cheerfully have rubbed 
elbows with a charwoman as with a countess—that is, if 
the charwoman were amusing. Likewise, the countess. 

There was a plenitude of airs, however, about the other 
lady, she in the dinner dress. Mrs. Figler was wife to 
Mr. Figler, Oglebay’s downtown manager. One needed 
but to glance at the lady to know her sort, for in New York 
there is a legion of Mrs. Figlers. Each and every day is 
begun by them with a feverish, consuming study of the 
social column; on Sundays they gorge, revel in it: Not 
a notable in all the smart world of New York society lived 
unknown to Mrs. Figler—by hearsay at any rate. 

Figler drew four thousand a year and at least a half 
of this he and his wife spent on dress and in Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway public places. They were assiduous “first 
nighters.” Few of their friends ever saw their home. It 
consisted of a parlor and bedroom in a West Side apart- 
ment hotel.. But for a recent—and luckless—stock ven- 
ture of her husband Mrs. Figler would not have been at 
the dinner. She would have been at Narragansett Pier. 
I presume you know the type. 

Turning down the corners of her mouth, Mrs. Figler 
bobbed her head at me. 

“Oh, howdy-do,” she murmured indifferently. I knew 
then that at least one of the guests had seen the worn spot 
on Jennie’s gown. 
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Oglebay had just left his other friends. Looking sud- 
denly toward us, he advanced with outstretched hand. 
““Why, here you are!” he cried, his tone surprised. Laugh- 
ingly he elbowed the embarrassed Ainsworth to one side 
and warmly greeted Jennie. Prentiss had merely grunted 
when presented. At college it used to be said that Ogle- 
bay’s smile could charm a bird off a bush. Now I saw 
little change in its cordiality. 

Mrs. Figler edged up to him, a simper on her face. ‘Oh, 
we saw you!” she laughed mincingly, her tone exactly as 
if she’d said “Naughty! naughty!’ and tapped him on the 
arm. ‘“‘That was Tessie So-and-So you were with, now 
wasn’t it?” 

The name she mentioned was that of a noted fashionable. 
A slight frown contracted his brows. 

“Possibly,”’ he murmured. Though his tone was polite, 
his annoyance was still evident. Mrs. Figler flushed at the 
rebuke; she folded up exactly likeafan. ‘‘Where’s Pete?” 
Oglebay inquired. 

Pete was Mr. Figler. Before she could reply her spouse 
answered in person by emerging from the neighborhood of 
the bar. With him was Hodge. 

If you lack an image of the usual broker’s tout Figler ° 
perfectly fills the bill. For years he had been a Wall Street 
hanger-on and the life had set its mark on him. Though 
in age over forty he had the light buoyancy of a college 
freshman, a steady flow of high spirits to which were 
coupled the fawning manners of a lapdog. His face was 
dark, almost Latin in its hue, and cadaverous, not to say 
lean and hungry. His manner was apologetic, and when 
he spoke he smiled constantly, even when you insulted 
him. Behind the smile, though, there was less earnestness 
than cunning, and one also often detected in the smile 
a little shadow of care. Duns pestered him constantly. 
He was run to death by them. Even so, Figler always 
talked big, though always, too, his hearers knew it to be 
bombast. Still his affability was pachydermatous. “Good 
old Oglebay!’”’ ‘Good old Prentiss!”” It was even 
“Good old Agnew!” too, when Figler had no one else to 
fawn upon. But, as is often the case with brokers’ touts, 
all Figler’s good nature was purely surface. He meant 
to trim you if he could. Even in the small club to which 
he belonged not even his clubmates were safe from him. 
There every afternoon, from four to six, Figler could be 
found playing either pool at a dollar a corner or bridge 
whist at ten cents a point. Inasmuch as he always picked 
his opponents he almost invariably won. 

_ “Here, Figler,” Oglebay curtly ordered, “you go tell 
the head waiter.” 

Our table was in the center of the room. It was spe- 
cially decorated, and from that and the anxious deference 
of both the head waiter and his aides one saw instantly 
that Oglebay was a known and favored patron. 

Frank nudged my elbow as we entered. “Sorry not to 
have a few of the old crowd, Jim. They’re all away. 
Ainsworth I just happened to meet downtown.” 

I answered that it made little difference. I was glad to 
see him and to meet his partner. Oglebay nodded brightly. 


- “Of.course not all the flats are fifteen thousand. Some@ 


’ there was a diversion. 
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“Lots of time yet though,” he adde 
“Later on we'll have plenty of chances 
get the gang together.” : 

The dinner was a great success. M 
Hodge sat at my right, chatting amusing’ 
incessantly, I may add; on my left was t 
big and dull yet pleasant Mrs. Parm 
Across the table I saw that Jennie, to 
enjoyed herself. She sat between Ogle! 

_and Ainsworth, and next to Ainsworth } 
Hodge. 

Poor Mrs. Figler! Now pensive and 
tached, she found herself hedged in bety 
her husband and Prentiss, who for the 
ment had on one of his fits of bearlike grut 
ness. The dinner was an old story to. 
She was there only for business reasons, 
was cruel of Oglebay, I think, not to al 
her at least once to meet his social friet 

But I, who then knew nothing of } 
York’s distinction between social and h 
ness friends, merely wondered that J] 
Figler should look so downeast. I saw 
even glance at us with disdain. Presen 
however, the lady revived. Jennie, smilit 
mischievously, was relating our day’s adj 
tures in search of a home. 

“Only twelve rooms—imagine!—and t 
asked us five thousand dollars a year!’ 

Inwardly I writhed. Rather tactles 
Jennie, I felt. Oglebay smiled polit 
“Rents are ridiculous in New York, ar 
they?” 

Then Mrs. Figler raised her droopir 
crest. At the same time she also raised 1 
languishing voice of hers. ; q 

“Have you seen the new Mogador apar 
ments? Some friends of mine have taken 4 
apartment there. They pay fifteen thous: 
a year.” j 

A distinct pause followed. Though Mrs. Figler’s 
was offhand, casual, it could be seen how much satisfaet 
she got from her statement. Then she sighed. “You 
get anything in New York—if you have the mon 

Here Mrs. Figler raised her brows briefly in Mr. Figler 

direction. I should hate ever to have Jennie fling me § 

a glance. Figler winced. 

Mrs. Hodge relieved the strain. “Fifteen thou: 

a year? My! Why, that’s more than Sam makes | 

month!” “79s 

Sam gave his wife a profound wink. 
not this month!” chuckled Sam. " 

Together they laughed. “I forgot!” bubbled I 
Hodge, who felt consciously of her emeralds, then blus! 

There was a good deal of the bulldog about Mrs. Figle 
in conversation, I mean, as well as other ways. Haj 
once got hold of a good thing, she clung to it tenaciou 


“Nix, child y 


as low as three thousand. I wonder you don’t loo! 
them.” ; 

The question was put at me. Before I could am 

Cocktails had been served with the oysters. Wii 
grunt Prentiss had snatched up his and gulped it down. I 
the same way he had given happy dispatch to the oys 
Thus fortified by both food and drink, Prentiss apparent 
revived. } 

“Hey, what?’ he boomed in his loud, swaggering 


“Say, Mrs. F., why don’t you look at ’em yourself?” 

There was a coarse innuendo in this that fell upo 
like a dash of icy water. Mrs. Figler started. A + 
color swept up in her face, then with a struggle she s¢ 
how regained her aplomb. ‘‘Mercy, man!” she exclair 
“What would I want with an apartment like that? V 
it has eighteen rooms and four baths! I’d have tok 
housekeeper !’’ 

“Aw, you’d keep a housekeeper, would you?” rum 
Prentiss contemptuously. ‘Well, I don’t mean the fit 
thousand kind. I mean the cheap, twenty-five-hun 
kind. Yes,” he drawled, “I was wondering why 
don’t look at one yourself.” ' 

I imagine Mrs. Figler would have answered or tr ie 
answer, had he given her a chance. “If some folks hi 
the price,” said Prentiss with a loud laugh, “that do 
mean others hasn’t. I guess you don’t know about Ag 
here, Mrs. F.’’ oe 

I suppose you'll think this pretty vulgar—rough 
raw, in fact. It was. But the name Agnew—my 
Why had he dragged me in? I found out soon 
Any pretext suited Prentiss, for if there was one th 
lacked it was subtlety. His attack on Mrs. Fi 
merely the way he took to drag conversation into a 
that interested him. His next words disclosed his 

“Agnew can get what he wants, I guess. I’d 
same too—yes!—if I was old Jessup Agnew’s nep. 

They all stared. Distinctly I heard Jennie gi 
gasp. Oglebay, himself astonished, flashed at his 
look of sharp annoyance—of warning too. As C 


gaping like a country clod. Yet the bull in the china 
_so far from heeding, kept on trampling the crockery. 
, old chap,’”’ he remarked, leering affably at me, “I 
your uncle’s getting busy in Aches and Pains?” 
hes and Pains? It was a sample of the man’s jocose 
In the same way that he would have spoken of Steel 
wred as ‘“‘Big Steal’? and Steel Common as “Petty 
ny,’ he now referred to the Corn Products Company 
e stock had just grown active. 
t if my uncle was again at his thimble-rigging, if 
d he had a hand in the stock’s activity, I was the last 
iow it. Not that I confessed it however. Instead 
there debating, and for the first time now a chill of 
ehension shook me. 
r I had guessed right. Oglebay had not brought me 
ew York out of sheer friendship only. Should I tell 
ruth? For a moment it hovered on my lips. Then 
e@ me rose an image, a clear and vivid picture. 
was a picture of myself. Together with Driggs, 
w the clerk sat at a desk in a musty Ohio coal office, 
ging away his life. 
‘es,’ drawled Prentiss carelessly but with a half-tipsy 
ing. “‘Something’s doing in the stock. I guess your 
e Jessup’s going’ to mark it up.” 
ere was a pause. My wits were working fast. 
lr down maybe,” Prentiss prompted insinuatingly. 
en I caved. I lacked courage to lie; I feared to tell 
ruth. Like any weakling I fled to the middle course 
ak deceit. 
id I with a laugh: 
Jp—down, did you say? Well, if my uncle’s getting 
you can make up your mind he’ll do one thing or the 
9 
once a burst of talk broke out round the table. 
h!” grunted Prentiss, baffled. For the moment I’d 
1d him off; still I wondered how long I could go on 
ing him. Prentiss had made a small sensation. None 
mown I was my Uncle Jessup’s nephew. . Mrs. Figler 
eyed me with interest, not to say seductiveness. My 
ion, so to speak, was established. Spuriously I’d put 
lf among those that money places. I awoke as if 
a dream to hear Jennie 
im in surprise: 
Sut why a larger apart- 
2? Seven rooms seem 
y just for two.” 
rs. Hodge laughed ami- 
“Tt isn’t the number 
ooms; it’s their size. 
ern people that have 
used to lots of space and 
4st perish at first in our 
York flats. I don’t know 
: sort of an apartment 
re rented, but take my 
’e—pick out one with at 
rE large drawing room. 
you entertain you don’t 
| your guests literally 
ling over one another.” 
hink it was on the tip of 
e’s tongue to say she 
t mean to entertain. 
bly she realized it would 
id ungracious. Mrs. 
ce rattled on. 
‘am and I started out in 
1f those West Side band- 
s—we didn’t know any 
ir. Our only idea was to 
‘money—yes! It makes 
augh even now.” Here 
she and her Sam chuckled 
| reminiscently. ‘I tell 
ithough, we got sick of 
son enough—skimping. 
& too short,’’ Mrs. Hodge 
“When I 


Her philosophy was 
vident. If indeed she 
letermined to get on in 
orld not even this ambi- 
rnust stand in the way of 
(ment, ‘Anyway,’ she 
ed, “what’s the use of 
till one is earning some- 
worth saving?” 

nie laughed too. Then 
id seriously: “But we 
é to save, willy-nilly.” 
Trough all this Oglebay 
aintained a polite inter- 
-t was clear, though, how 
"he was. Prentiss, loung- 


exchange disdainful glances. Mrs. Parmlee, however, 
leaned forward, clearly intent on Mrs. Hodge’s proclama- 
tion. So far Mrs. Parmlee had said little; now she dropped 
an observation. ‘‘Not many in New York have the courage 
to save, Mrs. Agnew. I’m glad to hear you say it.’’ 

There was a significance in her tone rather than in the 
speech itself that made her words surprising. Mrs. Parm- 
lee smiled faintly. ‘“‘One never needs an umbrella till a 
rainy day,” she added; “then one needs it badly.” 

I faney many other women have felt this, especially the 
women whose husbands dabble in stocks. Parmlee, as 
I’ve said, gambled heavily in Wall Street. 

Again as amiably as before Mrs. Hodge gave a little 
laugh. “TI don’t mean that you need spend recklessly all 
you make. No, indeed! But I do mean, just the same, 
there’s nothing in living stupidly. And more than that,” 
cried the vivacious little woman, giving her brows a funny, 
serious twist of distaste, “stupid, dowdy people never get 
anywhere. Mark me now,” said Mrs. Hodge decisively; 
“no one ever gets prosperous in New York till first they’ve 
learned how to look prosperous!” 

“Hear! hear!” cried Mr. Hodge. ‘Regular little stump 
speaker, isn’t she?” 

A loud yawn echoed him. Prentiss, with no pretense 
of concealment, was gaping cavernously at the ceiling. 
Oglebay, too, had ceased even to show a polite interest. 
To be sure, it was rather unusual dinner conversation. 
Besides, I suppose he felt himself as far above it as I would 
have felt myself had I heard, say, a pair of housemaids dis- 
cussing their weekly wages. Oglebay’s eyes drifted to a 
distant corner of the room, where those two other women 
sat chatting animatedly in a party of eight. In New York 
one may talk of money—that is, inferentially; but one 
may not talk of the want of it. Not only Prentiss and 
Oglebay were bored; the Figlers, too, had long ceased to 
heed us. Figler was signaling the waiter to give him more 
of the Chablis, while his wife’s eyes followed Oglebay’s 
across the room. 

Mrs. Hodge broke off suddenly. ‘‘There’s a vacant flat 
just under ours, just what you want. I’m going to send 
my car for you in the morning.” 


“rm So Glad! I Was Afraid the Dress Was Getting a Little Out of Date” 
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She had hardly finished when Mrs. Parmlee, after a queer, 
not too approving glance at Mrs. Hodge, suddenly leaned 
toward Jennie. “If you’re not doing anything later, 
Mrs. Agnew, will you lunch with me at one?” she asked. 

Mrs. Hodge at once interposed. ‘‘Oh, but she’s going to 
lunch with me!” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Hodge made a funny little mouth of 
defiance at Mrs. Parmlee. Hodge grinned, while I smiled. 
It pleased me immensely that already the ladies were 
tilting to possess Jennie. 

For a moment Jennie looked baffled. However, she was 
not called on to decide, inasmuch as Mrs. Hodge saved her 
the trouble. 

“T spoke first,” said Mrs. Hodge triumphantly; “I 
guess, Mrs. Parmlee, you’ll have to try some other time.” 

Mrs. Parmlee sat back quietly. ‘‘Yes, some other 
time,” she murmured. Her tone, however, lacked interest. 

Through all this Ainsworth had remained a silent auditor. 
A stone image of the sitting Buddha could not have stared 
more impassively. At the tilt between Mrs. Hodge and 
Mrs. Parmlee his eyes had brightened a little; then when 
Mrs. Hodge declared herself victor he settled down in his 
chair almost with a shrug. 

Conversation at this point became general. As New 
Yorkers they talked of the things that make up New York 
life and living. It was talk I hungered to hear. Jennie, 
too, I saw, was exhilarated by it. Much of it was perhaps 
beyond us, but we were learning now. In Ohio, as I’ve 
said, money talks. Here, I began to see, it also talked, but 
more politely. Instead of shouting—as in Ohio—it spoke 
in a cultivated, lower tone. One heard it just as clearly. 

I learned one fact beyond question of a doubt. In New 
York, to save, to be thrifty and far-seeing, stamps one as 
bourgeois. If you save you must save secretly. It is not 
a thing to be known. 

I’ve said the Hodges saved their money. They did— 
and they didn’t. Hodge told you he invested his. It 
is a broad distinction. A wide gulf exists in New York 
between those that save and those that invest. 

These people did not talk of money—that is, none but 
the Figlers, who hadn’t any, and Prentiss, who had nothing 
else. By inference, though, 
every topic they touched on 
denoted cash. All but the 
Figlers and I had motors, 
Ainsworth included. All but 
Ainsworth talked of their 
motors; and motors, at any 
rate the kind they had, mean 
money. They talked also— 
and as lightly, unconcern- 
edly—of expensive travel, of 
trips abroad, of jaunts to 
Palm Beach, Monterey, the 
Hot Springs and so forth. 
They spoke of London, Paris, 
Rome, the Riviera and all the 
rest of it, exactly as if a trip 
abroad meant no more than 
a week’s end run into the 
suburbs. 

To be sure, plenty of my 
Ohio friends enjoyed as much. 
At the same time, though, 
when my Ohio friends talked 
of this it was in a tone as if 
they themselves were aston- 
ished at how much they them- 
selves had seen. For months, 
perhaps years, at a time they 
lived perfectly humdrum, 
ordinary lives, then they made 
a splash! Hither they went 
abroad or they hied even more 
expensively to some American 
resort, and for a brief period 
blew in their money like sail- 
ors. Their splash was a large 
event, an epoch in their lives. 

But in New York—well! 
With the Hodges, with Ogle- 
bay and Prentiss as well—in 
fact, with all of each class they 
represented—the case was dif- 
ferent. It was a case of splash 
every day in the year. Hven 
the Figlers attempted it. 
They made their little ripple. 
It was in the air. 

Halfway through the dinner 
I was already figuring men- 
tally how much I must have 
to buy my wife a limousine! 

It was close to eleven when 
at last we arose. One more 
surprise awaited. As we left 
the table that other party in 
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comes to quality and the making of special 

steels for special purposes, is Sheffield, in 
England. Our own Pittsburgh district leads 
in tonnage, and the German steel industries 
are important; but Sheffield is the mother of 
moderniron and steel working. She developed 
the great processes of the nineteenth century 
and she is still the active head of the family. 

One of the most necessary factors in the 
making of Sheffield steel is the Sheffield work- 
man. Iron has-been wrought in that district 
from prehistoric times. Father and son, grand- 
father and great-grandfather, have smelted 
and forged the metal from generation to gen- 
eration. The Sheffield workman was an iron- 
master in the days when fine steels often came 
from as far as India and their cost ran to thou- 
sands of dollarsaton. He was the first to take 
hold of Huntsman’s crucible, Bessemer’s con- 
verter, the open-hearth process and other basic 
inventions; and he developed the powerful 
machinery needed in working iron and steel for 
present-day uses, and followed the application 
of steel to countless modern useful purposes. 

The Sheffield workman’s knowledge of steel, according 
to an English expert, Dr. Arthur Shadwell, is instinctive 
and unerring. The workman is not versed in the subtleties 
of modern metallurgical science and may be but indiffer- 
ently schooled in the three R’s; but he can take a piece 
of steel and, by the precision of his senses alone, tell its 
composition with certainty. After his offhand estimate 
of the percentage of carbon has been given, based on 
temper, the metallurgical chemist may take the same 
specimen into his laboratory and confirm the percentage 
by delicate tests. What the chemist ascertains by scien- 
tifie refinements, the Sheffield workman has long known 
by watching the behavior of the metal, following its 
caprices in working, and by his sympathy and feeling for 
steel, acquired from previous generations. 

What is true of the Sheffield workman in steel holds good 
in John Bull’s other basic industries. Lancashire workers 
have this same instinct for cotton; Yorkshiremen for wool; 
the people of Staffordshire for clay and pottery. 


[en world’s chief steel center, when it 
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Ip eee Shadwell has investigated these peculiarly 
English industries in other countries and finds that 
when they fall short of efficiency it is usually the workman’s 
instinctive knowledge that is lacking. Capital may be 
raised for a steel or cotton mill in a British colony. Demand 
for the product is there. Materials are close at hand. 
Shorter distance gives market advantages. Money will 
buy the latest and best machinery available to the English 
manufacturers. English workmen may be brought from 
Sheffield or Manchester. The management will probably 
be English. The feeling and experience of the industry 
cannot be transported however. The colonial mill will 
show that this something is missing. Processes slacken; 
things run at loose ends somehow, compared with the solid 
efficiency found in England. 

Here is an interesting factor in business—the factor of 
growth. Call it the time element, and regard any business 
from the standpoint of whether it has it, or has it not. 
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Many a staid old house, that ought apparently to be out 
of existence by reason of its conservatism, is found running 
along prosperously because the time element is behind it. 
On the other hand, many a vigorous, enterprising young 
concern falls short of complete success because the time 
element is lacking or not properly utilized. 

Nearly twenty years ago a keen young man from a small 
town in New England went to the city of New York and 
started business for himself. He had practically no capital, 
but possessed-some ideas regarding the trade he entered. 
He thought he knew what the public wanted and that 
trade was not supplying it. He believed he could make this 
necessity both better and cheaper than the trade had ever 
made the goods, and get his product to the consumer bya 
shorter route. His ideas were exactly in line with the 
tendencies in the trade at that time, though he was the 
only one who saw conditions clearly. For several years 
he had a hard -fight.. From one month to another-it was 
never clear whether he would: pull through. Bills and 
notes had to be met and business houses persuaded to 
extend the modest line of credit that would keep the 
enterprise going; but the young Yankee was right—and 
he was square. He hung on until the tide turned; and 
when it did the flood of prosperity came so high and flowed 
so fast that he was quickly maderich. Ten years after he 
started he was a millionaire. 

The time element was with this Yankee. For two 
generations or more, other men had been at work develop- 
ing the goods identified with that trade. First, they had 
made them known to the public when they were new and 
novel, and then made them familiar, and finally staple. 
Some had succeeded at the business and others had failed, 
but all had helped along the general welfare of the trade— 
building demand. When the young man from New Eng- 
land came along the public was prepared for better and 
broader things than even the trade itself perceived, and 
he stepped in and carried the business farther. The need 
for going slowly saved him from making costly mistakes. 
; About the time the tide turned, another Yankee came 
into the business. He was a young fellow from the same 
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town, and they had worked together as 
at home. This newcomer soon had sucha 
of the business that the management shii 
into his hands. The founder was fond of fore 
travel and, as money came, spent more a 
more of his time abroad. Finally matters ; 
to a point where he stayed in Europe mo 
the summer and in Egypt all winter. Ty 
year he would come home for a few w 
bringing a lot of fussy, half-baked pla 
modifying his business, and setting the o 
in a turmoil while he was there. Eve 
was relieved when he sailed again—and 
plans were promptly pigeonholed. The m: 
ager had entire control. People dealt with hi 
and saw nothing of the founder. 
By-and-by a belief grew up in the trade 
“Seamon started that business at the p 
logical moment,” said the trade. ‘““Anybod 
might have madethe beginning; but Weyb 
has the brains and the ability. Weybridge i 
real business head. Weybridge is the pc 
behind the throne.” 
Naturally the manager heard this. It can 
to him from all sides. Eventually he incli 
believe it himself. As years went by, the idea too 
root in the trade. Weybridge prospered and his sue 
manager created strong confidenceinhim. Again anda 
the tempter came to him and whispered; and in thee 
yielded, and announced that he would start in the sat 
business for himself. . 
“There!” said the trade. “Now you'll see som 
happen! Seamon has lost the real executive. Without h 
whims and freaks to hold him back, Weybridge will d 
something magnificent !”’ 0 
And Weybridge did. He made the most magnificer 
failure ever known in that business. Capital was easi 
secured, for everybody believed in this power behini 
throne. Instead of starting on a modest scale, as Sean 
had done, thoroughly adjusting his enterprise to 
ditions and making his mistakes on an economical seé 
Weybridge laid out an organization larger than Seam 
The time element was disregarded. He disregarded ¥ 
had gone before in the trade, and the factor of grov ih 
so little considered that the business had no babyhood 
was expected to walk the moment it was born. Forme 
ahead, Weybridge canvassed the trade for bright parti 
stars. Every young man who had distinguishéd 
with another concern in details such as factory 
ment, selling, and so forth, was bought up with a 
contract at an unheard-of salary. Even the office 
came all ready to be set up and operated. ; 
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Trade That Went Down Grade 


hes great organization assembled on a given 
office and factory designed to be set going at the p) 
of a button. It started out to clean up the earth : 
elaborate housewarming lunch, and for about three 
the trade was horribly scared at the unexampled co 
tion looming up; but in a month the trade lau 
Weybridge’s business became a ‘oke. All the bright ye 
men, drawn from different concerns and accusto 
working by different policies and methods, ran 
purposes. There was abundant ability and e 
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sy got nowhere. The factory force was out of joint with 
elf and could not deliver the goods, and the sales force 
s too much at sea to sell them. Within six months 
sybridge failed —and it was a failure in three rings and 
elevated stage! The trade still remembers how his 
ked men hustled for jobs again—the bright particular 
rs coming down. As for the business of Seamon, his 
| boss, that went right along making money as usual. 
famous “‘power behind the throne” was not missed. 
obscure assistant took his desk, and production and 
es continued automatically. The concern was so rooted 
the time element that even the caprices and neglect of 
owner seemed not to impair it. 
Ine of the commonest figures in business life is the man 
o can never be found twice in the same place. He may 
a salary-earner who has a new job every time one meets 
a and a long explanation of why there was no chance 
him to develop properly in the old place. Again, he 
he small promoter who sends out several times a year 
engraved announcement to the effect that, on account 
che unprecedented increase in his business, he is reorgan- 
ig and moving into a smaller, cheaper office. This type 
uso found among the executives. Many a corporation 
s just short of paying dividends because it is hampered 
a president who will not stay long enough in one spot 
the lightning to strike again. 
\ shrewd policymaker at the head of an Eastern concern 
s that there is a definite advantage in staying in the 
ae place. If a little cobbler sticks to his little shop in a 
y neighborhood fifteen years he may be only a little 
ybler after all, earning about the same income with his 
cing and patching; but a certain unearned increment 
| have resulted from his staying there so long. For a 
ir or two at the start, he got chiefly odd jobs. Then 
tomers who liked his work and himself began to come 
‘+k again and recommend him to others. In five years 
rybody knew him. In ten years he had become a 
ghborhood landmark. By the time fifteen years have 
ised, people assure one another that he has been there 
hat same shop for forty years at least —to their personal 
ollection; that he cobbled the shoes of their fathers and 


grandfathers before them; that he looks today exactly as 
he did forty years ago—not having changed a bit; that 
he is about the only cobbler left in town nowadays who can 
be trusted to do a job of tapping in the good old-fashioned 
way. 

Business is largely a matter of healthy roots. 

The Naugatuck Valley, in Connecticut, is famous for 
brass-working. Three-fourths of all the brass goods made 
in this country are turned out there, and the district takes 
a large proportion of our copper output. The roots of that 
industry date back almost to Colonial times. In the days 
of the old Yankee tin pedler—long before steam was 
available for manufacturing—eyery little stream in the 
hills roundabout had its little workshop, run by water- 
power, or sometimes a horse and treadmill. The Yankee 
tin pedler brought in old copper kettles, taken in trade, 
and the small manufacturers turned the metal into brass 
buttons and other light trinkets that could be shipped to 


New York. By-and-by, when steampower came and the 


more successful manufacturers moved into towns, the 
knack of brass-working had become general enough to 
serve as a basis for expanding the industry. Many staples 
in brass were then imported from England. The Connecti- 
cut men took these up one by one, sent over to Birmingham 
for skilled workmen and gradually captured our home 
market. There still stands in Waterbury an old stone mill 
where the first brass wire ever produced in this country 
was drawn and the first brass pins made. 

There is an old trade story about the workman who drew 
that first American brass wire and furnished the knowledge 
upon which the industry was founded. British manufac- 
turers greatly feared the growing competition in Con- 
necticut and opposed every attempt to take skilled workers 
to America. After a Connecticut manufacturer had per- 
suaded this man to come to America he had to smuggle 
his new employee over to Ireland and put him aboard a 
ship in a hogshead. 

As copper production developed in the United States, 
the Naugatuck Valley thrived. All the new ideas for brass 
goods gravitated there and the district furnished ideas of 
its own abundantly. The workmen manipulated brass 
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naturally and worked in a brass atmosphere. Today, 
despite the fact that other big brass centers have arisen 
in the Middle West, the valley still leads. Newer centers 
owe their establishment to Naugatuck workmen. The 
time element in this valley is as strong as yeast. A bit of 
it transplanted elsewhere sets a brass-mill going, but the 
original leaven is in no way decreased. 

Similar stories of growth can be found in connection 
with our other staple industries—collars and gloves in 
New York, pottery and silk in New Jersey, textiles in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. Our great Trusts are 
all founded on industries that, through solid development 
of technical practice and sure linking with basic demand, 
have sent strong taproots into the time element. 

Ireland furnishes an interesting illustration of what 
happens when such roots are pulled up. After the intro- 
duction of tobacco from America the Emerald Isle beeame 
an important producer of the leaf. Irish peasants learned 
how to grow and cure it;, their product was so much in 
demand during the time of Charles II that growers in the 
American colonies complained and the production of 
tobacco in Ireland was stopped by law. Act of Parliament 
did not wholly kill the industry. For years after the 
prohibition, tobacco was raised surreptitiously in Ireland 
and smuggled across the Channel; but finally, by sending 
soldiers to root up the plant, the industry was obliterated 
and the peasants who understood this crop died off. 

Within the past few years there has been a general 
movement to build up Irish industries—tobacco among 
the rest. The law has been amended to permit tobacco- 
growing, and the leaf is now being cultivated again in 
various parts of the island; but everything had to be 
begun from the very bottom. All the strong old roots of 
the industry had died out. Peasants had to be taught to 
take care of the plant in the fields. When the leaf was ripe 
and harvested there arose the difficulty of curing. All the 
men who knew how to cure Irish tobacco had been in 
their graves two generations, and it was necessary for 
rich land-owners to establish warehouses where the crop 
could be properly handled, even though no profit resulted. 

(Concluded on Page 57) 
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4 VII 
VAN stepped to the little door, 
opened it softly and took a quick 
look up and down the street; 
closed the door again. 
Will you come down?” said he 
low voice. 
ached for the branch of a tree, 
ing silently clear of the wall and 
ypped to the ground. Even 
ough the murk I could see the 
am of Ivan’s white teeth as he 
xed at me with his thin-lipped 
le. 
Let us go inside,” said he. “I 
uid like to talk with you.” 
followed him up the path and 
») the house, and as we entered I 
rd a rustle from an adjoining 
im. 
Ttisall right, Pierre,” said Ivan. 
| Merci, m’siew’.”’ 
‘van touched a button and the 
tstreamed out. 
‘Let us go up to my office,” 
lhe. “We can be more comfort- 
2 there, and I have quite a good 
l to say to you.” 
0 up we went to the handsome 
in, with its stately Empire furni- 
», Oriental rugs and valuable 
tings, for Ivan was a connois- 
* and collector. He seated him- 
behind his desk and motioned 
0 sit down in a big easy-chair 
osite. 
‘Let me compliment you upon 
quick recovery of health,”’ said 
, eying me keenly. ‘‘Chu-Chu 
™e he shot you through the 
y and ripped a hole through 
arm with his knife. He was 
"ble to understand how you made 
| r escape, and has been cursing 
n high-velocity pistols with 


Ivan Had a Pack of 
These Slinking, 
Stealthy Apaches 
at His Disposal 


small-caliber, steel-jacketed bullets 
ever since. He is also inclined to 
suspect Léontine.”’ 

“He drilled me through the shoul- 
der,’ I answered, ‘‘and the knife 
wound was nothing much. For my 
part, I’ve been cursing my own 
clumsiness.” 

Ivan gave that peculiar smile 
which might have stood-for 
amusement or malice. 

“I wonder you didn’t drop on his 
back just now,”’ said he. 

There was no use in telling him 
of my promise to Sceur Anne Marie, 
so I answered: 

“LT might have done so if it had 
been anywhere else. Naturally I 
would not make arow on your prem- 
ises. Besides, I gathered from your 
talk that you had need of him and 
I did not want to run against your 
interests.”” 

His eyes bored into me like gim- 
lets. “‘You are getting very consid- 
erate of my interests all at once, 
Monsieur Clamart. You were less 
thoughtful the other day at Baron 
von Hertzfeld’s. That little inter- 
ference of yours cost me a good 
many thousand franes, a sum of 
which I stand in considerable need 
just at this moment.” 

“T am very sorry, Count,” I an- 
swered; ‘“‘but how was I to know? 
When we last met you told me that 
you were finished with Chu-Chu 
and that I might do what I liked 
to him for al! you cared. I sup- 
posed, of course, he was working on 
his own hook.” 

Ivan leaned back in his chair, 
twisting the waxed end of his thin 
black mustache, his pale, handsome 
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face clouded. For several moments he did not speak, but 
his luminous eyes shot up at me from time to time from 
under the long black lashes. 

““Why have you come to see me tonight?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Because,” I answered, ‘“‘it occurred to me that perhaps 
I might be running counter to your interests, after all, in 
hunting Chu-Chu, and I wanted to make sure that it was 
all right. A man may carry on a feud with another man, 
but there’s no use trying to fight a whole organization.” 

“But what made you think that I might be employing 
Chu-Chu when, as you just said, you believed that I 
had done with him? Whom have you been talking to? 
Léontine?” 

His eyes were snapping now and his delicate features 
were as hard as steel. 

“No,” I answered. ‘“Léontine has told me nothing. 
Nobody has told me anything. It was merely a surmise on 
my part—and it appears that I was right.” 

Ivan stared a second, then nodded. ‘Yes,’ said he, 
“vou were right—confound it! . I did not expect to use 
Chu-Chu again, nor did I intend to; but I was driven to it. 
I have recently lost two of my best men and there was 
nobody else to do the work. There were two or three big 
jobs I wanted to finish up, then leave France for a while. I 
do not quite like the way things are going. To tell the truth, 
I have a vague instinct that I am under observation” — 
he gave me another of those ocular dagger-thrusts— 
“and that the prefecture is beginning to smell arat. That 
is the reason why I closed up the house and went to Trou- 
ville for a fortnight. I wanted the secret-service men to 
make a search in my absence, and I find they have done so. 
I left everything prepared for them—a few letters to indi- 
cate that I am somewhat involved in a Balkan conspiracy, 
and soon. Balkan conspiracies don’t interest them much, 
but they had to find something. I just returned tonight, 
having got hold of a good proposition and wishing to see 
Chu-Chu. Thereis no one else. You heard the conclusion 
of our conversation?’’ 

“Yes,” I answered; ‘“‘and it made me feel ashamed of 
myself for the trouble I’ve made you. I’d never counted 
on your squareness to me resulting in your own loss.” 

Ivan gave his thin smile. “‘It has though,” he answered. 
“First it was Miss Dalghren’s rope of pearls, which I gave 
back to you; then you came within an ace of doing me out 
of that big Calais boat haul; then you broke up the Hertz- 
feld job, and now it looks as if you might spoil the best 
thing yet. I won’t say anything about the Rosenthal 
stones that you took away from Chu-Chu, though he 
swears that he would have turned them over and was wait- 
ing only until the other business should have been disposed 
of. Now, Monsieur Clamart, I am like yourself a man of 
my word; but, after all, there are limits to one’s patience.” 
He smiled again. 

Was he starting to threaten me? I could feel the muscles 
of my jaw harden. It was one thing to try to keep Ivan’s 
good-will and another to be cowed. The blood started up 
my neck and I think that Ivan saw that he’d taken the 
wrong tack, for he went on smoothly: 

“Don’t misunderstand me. What I mean is that keep- 
ing my word to you is proving more expensive than I 
can afford; and it seems to me there exists some little 
obligation on your part. Don’t you agree with me?” 

“T certainly do,” I muttered. 

“T have stretched some points for you,” Ivan went on; 
“‘and I don’t mind telling you that, all money loss aside, it 
has hurt my authority with the association of which I am 
the head. Chu-Chu has been intriguing.’’ His face dark- 
ened and grew sinister. “‘He is accusing me of favoring a 
renegade and traitor who has great influence at the pre- 
fecture. The mob knows your story; it knows that you 
got caught while working the Cuttynge house and that for 
some miraculous reason you got off scot-free. It’s been 
hinted that you belong to the police, and it’s also been 
hinted that I am too well disposed to you. Do you under- 
stand? Now one good job on your part would remove that 
impression and restore confidence in myself and enable me 
to put Chu-Chu where he belongs.” 

“But, my dear Count ——” I began, almost stammering; 
for now I saw what Ivan was after. He interrupted me. 

“Listen, Monsieur Clamart. It is true that you passed 
your word to Mrs. Cuttynge never to steal again; but I 
understand that she believes you to have broken your 
faith and that the cireumstances are such that she can 
never be undeceived. What you wish most of all is that 
she should continue to believe you guilty and her husband, 
the real thief, innocent. Is that not so?” 

“Yes,” I stuttered; ““but ——” 

“Let me finish.” Ivan leaned toward me across the desk 
and projected the whole weight of his powerful magnetism. 
“Mrs. Cuttynge, I take it, is the only person whose faith in 
you you value, and hers is irrevocably lost. She believes 
you have dropped back into the underworld—back to your 
old trade; but if you were to reémerge you could resume 
your former position in your half-brother’s motor business 
and his wife would gradually regain her faith in you, and at 
the end of a certain time it would be absolutely restored. 
Now what keeps you from going back? Chu-Chu le 
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Tondeur? I do not wish to tempt you, Monsieur Clamart, 
nor shall I offer you a cent of money as inducement; but 
I am going to appeal to your sense of obligation to me and 
offer you the means of extricating yourself from your diffi- 
cult position. I have a job on hand which would be prac- 
tically impossible to a bungler, but presents no difficulties 
to the expert. Moreover, the loss will fall upon a rich and 
dishonest organization. If you will undertake this one bit 
of work and are able to carry it off successfully I will 
promise never to call upon you again and I will give you my 
assurance” —his face grew hard as flint—‘‘that you need 
have no further cause to be on your guard against Chu-Chu 
le Tondeur. And that part of my compact would be a real 
pleasure to carry out.” 

The cold, deadly hate streamed out of Ivan’s burning 
eyes as he said these last words; and let me tell you, my 
friend, I had no fear of his not making good on that 
part of the contract. For the first time I realized how Ivan 
loathed and hated the Shearer; but it showed me, also, 
how badly the Chief must be crowded, hating Chu-Chu as 
he did, to put up with him. 

Well, here was the proposition, as cold and square as a 
flagstone in a prison yard. I could takeit orI could leave it. 
If I took it I broke my word to Edith—and what did that 
matter, when she would live and die thinking that I had 
broken it anyway? If I left it there were Chu-Chu—and 
the thought of him didn’t bother me any, because, after 
all, he wasn’t much more than a bloodthirsty animal with 
an animal’s cunning—and Ivan. 

And let me tell you, my friend, that Ivan was a very 
different sort of type to tackle. It was within the range 
of human possibility that I could be afraid of Ivan. He 
was a man of cool thought, acted on impulsively. Ivan, I 
felt; could be swift and cruel and terrible; and his acts 
would not be governed by any principle, but purely by the 
emotion of the moment. Personally he could never have 
frightened me; but a braver man than I might easily dread 
that swift, cruel intelligence, directing such ferrets as you 
catch sight of slipping in and out of the shadows about the 
barriéres. Ivan had a pack of these slinking, stealthy 
Apaches at his disposal; and, though he had probably never 
so much as laid eyes on one of them to recognize him, they 
were nevertheless ready and waiting to do his will as trans- 
mitted through one of his sub-lieutenants. Once this cheer- 
ful horde was loosed on a victim, he might as well try to 
fight a swarm of mosquitoes, of which the sting of any 
might easily prove fatal. They represented a disease 
rather than an enemy. ; 

So here, on one side, was the promise of freedom from 
the underworld and life in the open again, all for a few 
hours’ exercise of the skill that had taken me years and 
years to perfect. Just one theft added to the many which I 
had done and gloried in the doing of! It may seem strange 
to you that the odd chance of making a fluke of it and get- 
ting nabbed never entered into my head. The idea of 
getting caught never had entered into my head except in 
a vague sort of way just as the thought of being taken with 
cramp might occur to the strong, long-distance swimmer. 

No, I had no fear of getting caught; in fact, I had and 
have still a supreme contempt for the Continental police, 
and you can take it as a great truth that the reason there 
are no more big robberies in Europe is because people take 
better care of their dust. When a Frenchman gets a bone 
he buries it; he doesn’t give it to some big dog to guard for 
him, the way we do at home. And as for jewels—well, if 
folks knew how few of the sparklers they see are the real 
thing they’d stare at the moon instead. There’s plenty of 
petty graft in Europe because the people are naturally 
suspicious and therefore suckers, but there’s never such an 
awful lot of money in any one place; and when there is 
you're apt to find a couple of dozen people guarding it. 

I took so long to answer that Ivan must have thought it 

was all fixed, for presently he said: 
; ““T am glad to see that, though you are a straight man 
in your dealings—just as I am when personal questions are 
involved—you are not, nevertheless, pigheaded. You kept 
your word at great sacrifice; and now, when this sacrifice 
has proved futile, you are quite at liberty to ——” 

“To break my word?” I asked quietly. 

Ivan gave me a startled look, then his eyes narrowed. 

“So far as that goes,” said he, “the person to whom you 
gave it considers that you have already broken it. To all 
practical purposes, Monsieur Clamart, you have broken 
your word to Mrs. Cuttynge.”’ 

“Perhaps,” I answered; “but I have not yet broken my 
word to myself.” , 

Ivan smiled. ‘Perhaps when you come to try yourself 
before the tribunal of your own conscience,’’ said he, ‘‘the 
court might find extenuating cireumstances ——”’ 

I interrupted him impatiently. 

“Count,” said I, leaning forward, “there is no use in 
our saying any more. Nothing would please me more 
than to be able to pay my obligation to you, though my own 
position is not one that I am in any way keen about. If I 
could do what you suggest I would in a second; but I can’t. 
I don’t pretend to be a reformed character or anything of 
the sort. It’s simply that I’ve passed my word and can’t 
go back on it without losing all my self-respect and going 


-could always get out of the country; but there wa 
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all to pot generally. If I were to do this one job do 

suppose I’d stop there? Not for a second! I’d pi 
again and make Chu-Chu think he was the apprentice 
you called him a little while ago. It’s not as thou 
given my word in a fit of uplift ideas, or to plea 
woman, or because I happened to feel noble for 
moment and wasn’t in any particular want. I did 1 
square a debt—and I’m going to stick to it!” , 

Ivan stared at me gloomily. I’d rather expectec 
would threaten or sneer—or possibly, because there w 
some fine streaks in his complex nature, approve my sta 
Instead, he sat and tugged at his mustache and stare¢ 
me from time to time in a sort of bored, despondent 1 
just as aman might at being turned down in some busi 
proposition. 7 

“Eh? Well,’ said he, suddenly rousing himself, “1 
afraid I might hear something of that sort. I know: 
sort and I won’t say you’re not right. Only, it’s apt t 
a bit unfortunate for both of us.” 

“You mean that I can no longer count on your fri 
ship?” I asked. 

“No more than I can count on your help!” he snapp 
““Mind you, I’m not going to order your assassinatio 
anything of that sort; but, if you decline to take up 
work and Chu-Chu decides to come to terms, I can’t | 
him interfered with. Naturally I’ve got to protect 
own man.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. ! 

“Just this, Monsieur Clamart,” said Ivan, looking 
squarely in the eyes. “If you want to prolong your 
you will have to leave the country. As long as you le: 
Chu-Chu alone, all right and good. I need him for} 
business.” 

“Then order Chu-Chu to leave me alone,” I answered 

‘He wouldn’t obey. Chu-Chu means to kill you or hi 
you killed; but, as for your killing him’”’—he lowered 
head and looked at me fixedly—‘‘take my advice, ] 
sieur Clamart,” says he, wagging his slender index fi 
at me, “‘and leave Chu-Chu alone. That is all.” 

Well, it was enough. At least he’d put the case plaii 
As long as Chu-Chu was working for Ivan, I could hun 
sealp only at the risk of my own, though Chu-Chu 1 
perfectly free to murder me. On the other hand, I 
nothing to fear from Ivan so long as I left Chu-Chu al 
It was all logical enough. If I didn’t like the situatio 


business and the desire to make good, and—oh, there w 
many reasons why I did not want to clear out. 

Ivan reached over rather wearily and touched 2 
His servant Pierre, who looked rather like a mink, 
to the door. 

“Get a bottle of champagne and some sandwi 
said Ivan; then looked at me, and his thin smile pa 
lips again. ‘‘You’ll join me in some refreshment, wo! 


So we drank a bottle of champagne between us and 
some sandwiches and talked about different things 
asked me no questions about my stalk of Chu-Chu. 17 
business seemed to bore him. It was plain enough h 
bothered by troubles of his own; and once or twice, 
there came a step outside on the pavement, he stif 
like a birddog that scents game. It was after two 
got up to go, and Ivan went down with me thro 
garden and let me out through the little door in the 

“Some day, when we’ve both retired and are liy 
the world where we belong, we may be good friends, Mo 
sieur Clamart,” said he in a tired voice. “But, m 
time, business is business. Take my advice and cle 
for a while. If you don’t Chu-Chu will surely g 
because, as I said before, I need the man and can’t he 
him interfered with. I’ve offered you your chance, an¢ 
you haven’t chosen to profit by it you have only yours 
to blame if anything unpleasant happens.” 4 

“Ts that a polite way of saying that if I serag Chu 
T’ll have the association down on my back?” I asked. 

“Tm afraid that’s about what it amounts to,” 88 
Ivan; and he wished me good night. “ 

The night seemed darker than ever when I went 
the street; but, let me tell you, it wasn’t any bla 
my own feelings. There seemed mighty little left b 
skip the country and to go somewhere else and mak 
fresh start, this time on the level; but the very tho 
that was hateful. To begin with, I couldn’t stom 
idea of being chased out by Chu-Chu with a gang 
Apaches at his heels. Then, there was the busi 
I’d got so well started! And then there was the 
thing of all—the wish to win back what I’d lost in Ed 
eyes! Don’t make the mistake of thinking for as 
that I was in love with Edith. My feeling toward het 
the sort a child might have for an angel. The dist 
between us was too great to admit of anything else. 

There were other reasons too. I had an awfully ¥ 
spot inside me for Rosalie, and I wanted to see her 
and be free to be with her. The remembrance of h 
arms round my neck and her tear-stained face 
mine set me all aglow. I realized that I was on 
of falling in love with Rosalie. And there was my ! 
town, and the clubs and theaters and cafés and spin 
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yad—no, sir; to tell the truth, I almost regretted for 
stant that I hadn’t taken Ivan up on his offer. [ 
however, that things would never have been quite 
ume for me afterward if I had. Such a step would 
cost me my self-respect even more than getting 
the country would; and when a man of my stamp 
his self-respect there ain’t much left of him but his 
1S. 

here I was, forbidden to hunt Chu-Chu under pain of 
exterminated by Ivan’s rat-terriers—and Chu-Chu 
) do for me the first chance he got! It was a pretty 
erating state of affairs, and the more I thought it 
jhe less good I was able to see in it—until suddenly 
an inspiration. 

the very beginning of my feud with Chu-Chu I had 
Ivan if he had any objection to it, and Ivan had 
vocally answered “‘No.’”’ He had told me that, as 
is I did not furnish any information which might be 
rous to the mob, I could go ahead; and he had even 
me a tip as to Chu-Chu’s familiar. At that time 
had decided to break off all relations with Chu-Chu. 
then, however, he had come to need him again; and 
esult he had 
orbidden me 
erfere. 

1en I had 
1 Ivan my 
lise not to 
h informa- 
0 the police 
d been with 
nderstanding 
1e was not to 
ere with my 
with Chu- 
And now he 
lone it—and 
ing so let me 
Vind you, the 
‘hing in my 
was to turn 
*s evidence 
stually lay in- 
tion against 
ob. That’sa 
I’ve always 
ed; and be- 
| there were 
any old, ex- 
able accounts 
itme to make 
1 move heal- 
‘As the girl 
| when her 


/man wanted 
s her: “I’m 
iat kind of a 
fd besides, 
| ma would 
” 
fany rate, I 

make the 
ind put Ivan 
| position of 
ardian angel. 
she minute 
eastruckme 
2 course for an all-night café on the Avenue Wagram, 
‘I called for writing materials and scratched off a 
something like this: 


dear Count: Since it has pleased you to declare the 
1g season closed to me in the role of chasseur, though 
pen if I am to be considered as game, I feel the 
‘ity of falling back on the close preserve. 

41 preparing tonight a full statement which, by the 
his has reached you, will be in the custody of a 


+, with instructions to place it at once in the hands of 

fefect of police should I happen to be the victim of 
cident of a violent character. 
uld, therefore, advise that our mutual acquaintance 

sed instructions similar to my own. 

cting as I have, I am actuated solely by a sense of 
ay. As to my good faith, you may remember that 
I passed my word to make no revelations which 
incriminate your associates or yourself it was done 

vir assurance that I should not be interfered with 
carrying out of my personal affairs. 

D.orrow morning I shall return to my place of busi- 
nd resume the administration of my affairs as 
ly, trusting to your discretion to prevent aught of 
leasant character. ; 

«se accept, monsieur, my most distinguished 
ients, FRANK CLAMART. 

nM note finished, I sealed and addressed it and took it 
et to Ivan’s house. There I yanked at the bell until 
Pierre came to answer it. 

led him the note. 
‘this to your master,” said I, ‘‘and tell him it was 
Monsieur Clamart himself.” 


“‘Take My Advice, Monsieur Clamart, and Leave Chu:Chu Alone. 


Then I turned on my heel and went back to my little 
hotel in Passy, with the feeling of a man who has come to 
the surface after a deep dive. =: 


Viil 

T DOESN’T take long to step from the underworld into 
the upper when you happen to be at home in both. I 
paid my little hotel bill, walked out into the Bois with my 
old black valise, found a thicket over by the bicycle path 
and did a lightning-change act from a goggled prédicateur 
into a young man of fashion, then walked over to the Pré 

Catelan, picked up a taxi and went to my quarters. 

The concierge seemed glad to see me. I told him I had 
been working up the car in England and had run over for a 
few days to see if there was anything new. Naturally I’d 
left the black valise in the Bois and my being without lug- 
gage meant nothing, as he might have thought that I had 
left it at the Cuttynges’ or the Automobile or Travelers 
Club. Your Paris concierge is a past master in the art of 
never being surprised at anything; and if you happen to 
be a foreigner the only thing that could possibly surprise 
him would be at the lack of things to be surprised about. 


Die 


IT read a few letters and then walked over to the office on 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée; and, let me tell you, the 
luxury of that walk in the open was greater than any I’d 
everenjoyed. Chu-Chu might have walked up and shoved 
a knife into my solar plexus, and I’d scarcely have tried 
to stop him. I was enjoying my respectability just as a 
respectable person might enjoy a dip into vice—not because 
it was vice, but because he was a bit fed up on the other. 

Gustave, our little mécanicien, was the only person at 
the office. He seemed very glad to see me back and said 
that there had been practically no business at all since I 
had been away. He had taken several people out to show 
the car, but did not know that anything had come of it. 
He believed there had been two sales from the Basle office 
and one from the Geneva. 

I next called up the Cuttynges and learned from the 
butler that monsieur and madame were expected home the 
following night, but only to stop over twenty-four hours 
en route for Baden, as monsieur had been suffering from his 
stomach. Gustave told me that he had been forwarding 
all letters to Monsieur Cuttynge. 

There was really nothing for me to do, and I was about 
to lock up my desk and stroll down to the Automobile Club 
when Gustave brought in a note that he said had just been 
left by a man who looked like a valet de chambre. One 
glance at the envelope showed me that it was from 
Léontine. It read: 


Dear Frank: Ivan has just called and showed me your 
note. We both think that you have gone mad or else that 
you must have a wild and exaggerated idea of Ivan’s 
authority over our mutual friend. 


That is All’’ 


25 


Let me warn you to get under cover at once. Ivan is 
practically powerless, and you are doing him a great 
injustice in the action you are taking. He has now gone 
to keep a rendezvous with our friend. There are many 
urgent things I wish to say to you, and I want you to lunch 
with me today at noon, chez moi. It will be quite safe. 


Sincerely, L. 


This note caused me no surprise. I had expected some- 
thing of the sort—but from Ivan. However, as Léontine 
might expect to be entangled in the net of any general 
revelations, and had no idea how much I might have told 
in my statement, she was naturally uneasy and no doubt 
wanted the chance to convince me that I was behaving 
foolishly and meanly. 

There seemed no special reason for not complying with 
her request as, now that I had broken cover, I was in no 
more danger in one place than another. If Ivan dared he 
could have me assassinated when he liked—and so might 
Chu-Chu. Mind you, I wasn’t feeling so dead safe, by any 
means; what I was doing was simply the best of several 
poor choices—leaving the country, killing Chu-Chu and 
then taking a chance on Ivan’s carrying out his threat, or 
skulking round in 
disguise and wait- 
ing for something 
toturnup. Idon’t 
count the possi- 
bility of going 
back to graft as a 
choice, because I 
never for a second 
considered it. 

A little after 
eleven aman whom 
I knew came in and 
the clocks were 
striking twelve 
when I jumped 
into a taxi and 
started up to Léon- 
tine’s. It seemed 
nice to be going 
about the city 
openly and well 
groomed again. 
After all, [thought, 
maybe it’s better 
to take a chance 
of being scragged 
like a gentleman 
than to go slinking 
about like a street 
eat. Dll keep my 
eyes open, and if 
he can get me let 
him go ahead and 
do it. As for Ivan 
and his mob, they 
can go to the devil 
too. 

It was in this 
frame of mind that 
I arrived at Léon- 
tine’s; and then, 
as I got out and 
turned to pay the 
driver I got a jolt 
that knocked all the newborn impudence out of me—for 
there on the terrace, sitting at a table on the edge of the 
cleared space leading up to the door, was Rosalie, watching 
me intently; and at a table just abreast of her on the other 
side of the opening was a man in an artisan’s blouse and a 
black straw hat, with one of the little round carpetbags in 
which plumbers, locksmiths and others carry their tools, 
on the pavement at his feet. 

Bearded though he was, I knew him at a glance for 
Chu-Chu. Even if I had not seen him vaguely in the dark 
the night before, I think I should have known him. Some 
instinct seemed to label him with his true self, and the same 
instinct warned me to let my eyes move absently past 
and to turn slowly on my heel and reach for the bell of 
Léontine’s little door. 

“Was it a trap?” I thought like a flash. Did they mean 
to put me quickly and silently away and take a chance on 
such revelations as might or might not be produced? Was 
I a fool to go into the spider’s web like an innocent little 
fly? The butler’s steps were coming down the path. Had 
I better leave a verbal message and go away? I could say 
that I had just got back to the office and found the note and 
was sorry that I was engaged to lunch in the Bois, and had 
stopped on my way to make my excuses. 

All this went through my head like a single thought. 
Then the door opened and I entered in the most natural 
way in the world and followed the maitre d’hétel up the 
path into the house. 

Why did I do so? Was I fascinated by the danger? 
Hypnotized? Hardly that. I’d got too used to danger to 

: (Continued on Page 33) 
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An Opinion From the Ticker 


HE Oil Trust is legally dead. The New Jersey corpora- 

tion is divesting itself of ownership in all the subsidiary 
companies and is distributing their stock pro rata among 
its own shareholders, thereby reinstating a condition of 
free competition and fully complying with the Sherman act 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

The latest Stock Exchange quotations, as this is writ- 
ten, show that six hundred and forty-five dollars a share 
is asked and six hundred and twenty-five dollars a share is 
bid for the stock of this defunct, dissolved and virtually 
buried Trust. In May, 1966, when it was announced that 
the Government would sue for a dissolution of the Trust, 
Standard Oil stock sold at six hundred and thirty dollars 
ashare. In fine, the Trust is worth exactly as much after 
its legal death as it was before. Obviously six hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a share would not be bid for oil stock, 
nor would the lowest offer be six hundred and forty-five 
dollars a share, if anybody supposed that the concern’s 
profits were going to be a penny less in its dissolved, dis- 
integrated and “‘unscrambled”’ condition than they were 
before; and nobody with wit enough to possess six hundred 
and twenty-five dollars dreams that the constituent parts 
of the oil combine could begin actively competing with one 
another without decreasing the aggregate profits. 

The ticker opines, in short, that there will be no more 
competition than there was before—that oil products will 
not be cheaper to the consumer; nor will the price paid 
the producer be a bit higher. 


Deposit Insurance in Kansas 


ANSAS is progressive, but she progresses with delib- 
eration. Her bank-depositors’ guaranty law is an 
illustration. Unlike the Oklahoma law, which brings every 
state bank into the guaranty plan, the Kansas act is 
optional; a state bank may join in the guaranty or not 
as it pleases—except that no bank can join without the 
approval of the state bank commissioner, and he approves 
only institutions that are beyond criticism in every respect. 
No bank that pays more than three per cent interest on 
any form of deposits is admitted; and if any officer of a 
bank whose deposits are guaranteed under the act prom- 
ises to pay, directly or indirectly, more than three per cent 
interest on any deposit he is liable to five thousand dollars 
fine and a year’s imprisonment. 

Having joined in the plan, a bank deposits with the 
state treasurer approved Government, state or municipal 
bonds equal to one-half of one per cent of its deposits, and 
pays in an annual cash assessment of one-twentieth of one 
per cent of its deposits until the accumulated cash amounts 
to five hundred thousand dollars. 

If a guaranteed bank fails the commissioner shall, as 
promptly as possible, issue to each depositor a certificate 
bearing six per cent interest for the amount of his claim. 
He shall then wind up the affairs of the bank and apply its 
assets to the payment of depositors; if any deficit remains 
he shall draw upon the guaranty fund to make it good. 
Thus, the commissioner’s certificate issued to a depositor 
in a failed bank is sure to be paid, plus interest; and the 
depositor can realize upon it as upon a gilt-edge note. 


In his last annual report, Bank Commissioner Dolley 
says: ‘I hold that the first duty of the banking depart- 
ment is to protect the depositing public; and I believe 
firmly that when the banking department issues a permit, 
bearing the state’s seal, for a bank to do business, every 
dollar deposited in that bank should be returned to the 
depositor—a hundred cents on the dollar and no less.” 

To anybody belonging to the depositing public, that 
certainly sounds like a reasonable doctrine; and under the 
guaranty law Kansas seems to be working her way toward 
that goal—progressively, yet with due caution. Over half 
the state banks are already participating in the guaranty 
plan and the proportion tends to grow. 


Strikes and Government 


INSTON CHURCHILL has propounded a eapital- 
and-labor puzzle to his British constituents. 

To a modern state, he says in substance, railroad trans- 
portation is a necessity of life—and how literally true this 
is of England was shown in the general strike of last 
August, when the food supply in some localities ran down 
to only a few days’ requirements. So the’ Government 
cannot permit railroad transportation to be paralyzed 
indefinitely by a strike. It cannot sit by and see commu- 
nities starve. A point will soon be reached where it must 
intervene and force resumption of transportation. 

Strikes, however, form one of the modern means of 
collective bargaining between employer and employees. 
They are, in fact, the workmen’s final and most effective 
resource in driving a bargain. Denied the right to strike, 
labor unions would be only so many wooden cannon at 
which employers could laugh. If the employer knew 
absolutely that the men could not strike he might offer any 
terms he pleased. In wage-bargaining the men would not 
stand on a level footing but be bound and gagged. 

If, then, the Government takes away, or seriously 
restricts, the right of the men to strike, isn’t it bound to 
step into the breach and readjust the balance between them 
and the employer, by compelling the employer to pay 
them fair wages? There can be no free bargaining if it is 
known that at a certain point the Government will inter- 
vene on one side. Must it not, then, also be known that at 
a certain point the Government will intervene on the other 
side and compel payment of adequate wages? 

Mr. Churchill carries his puzzle only that far. On our 
own account we add, How far will that leave us from reg- 
ulation of wages as well as of rates by the Government, and 
how far will that leave us from Government ownership? 


Taxing Extravagance 


HERE is something to be said for the crude window 

tax which was one of the props of British revenue for 
many years. The present income tax retains some flavor 
of it in the distinction between earned incomes and those 
not earned. The ideal tax, no doubt, would be one upon 
expenditure rather than income, the expenditure that was 
necessary for decent living being exempt. Until the Social- 
ists revolutionize us, a steady accumulation of investible 
capital will be necessary if trade and industry are to 
expand. Thus, an income of ten thousand dollars, of 
which half goes to the maintenance of a family while the 
other half is saved, swelling the investible fund that 
supports industry, deserves better than an income of the 
same size which the family next door ‘‘blows in.” <A ten- 
thousand-dollar man who is trying to live in a twenty- 
thousand-dollar house ought to be taxed four times as 
much as a ten-thousand-dollar man who lives in a five< 
thousand-dollar house. A fifty-thousand-dollar income, 
four-fifths of which is put back into the business for 
enlarged plant, additional machinery and the employ- 
ment of more hands, is much more healthful than an 
income of the same size that goes for cutting a figure in the 
society column. The number of persons in the United 
States that extravagance supports in absolute unpro- 
ductiveness, which is economically the same thing as 
complete idleness, must be huge. There are ninety 
thousand bartenders, for example, of whom half no doubt 
could be released to productive toil without any serious 
inconvenience to society. 

The trouble lies, of course, in devising a tax to fit the 
case. Windows are a very humble and inconsiderable 
item in ostentation, and the man with an income from 
investments may be no more extravagant than one with 
an earned income; in fact, he himself may have saved the 
money for the investments. 


The German Elections 


[PStheEes afflicts the Fatherland also, and Berlin 
~ reports say the ministry is rather aghast at an intima- 
tion that the Emperor proposes to take a personal hand in 
the pending elections, “swinging round the circle” and 
making speeches in the approved manner of an election- 
eering American President. 
The last general election, nearly five years ago, gave 
great comfort to the Conservatives, because the Socialists 
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lost thirty-eight seats in the Reichstag. Victorious 
servatism proceeded to mangle the plan for electoral re 
in Prussia, where one rich man’s vote counts for as 
as a dozen poor men’s votes. Burdens incident to sup, 
ing the finest army in the world and building a nay 
rival England’s were still further increased. Partial 
failures this fall, codperating with a high protective 
framed in the interest of the big landowners, gave a] 
ful upturn to the cost of living. American cattle are 
virtually excluded, while the only meat with which n 
thousand tables are familiar is horseflesh. Recent bye 
local elections indicate an alarming turn of the 
toward the Socialists. There are gloomy forebodi 
landslide which will disrupt the ‘“‘bloc’’ by which | 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg gets his majorities ir 
imperial parliament. It has been noted of late, inc 
that the several parties which occupy a more or less mi 
ground tend to lose weight, leaving the battle drawn) 
and more decisively between the extreme Radicals an 
extreme Conservatives. % 
The outlook, no doubt, is displeasing to the Emp 
If the Prussian suffrage had been honestly reforme 
there had been some lightening of military burdens. 
moderate tariff concessions—but when and where did 
blue conservatism ever yield an inch until it was 
the head with a club? : 
a 


“Typically American” § noc 


NE of the heroes of the old chapbooks is that “far 
and worthy clothier of England, Jack of Newb 
otherwise John Winchcomb. It is recounted as a wor 
ful thing that he kept a hundred looms at work in his 
house and marched at the head of a hundred of his 
workmen to the battle of Flodden Field. More e 
history records his will, but does not commit itself ; 
his antecedents. No doubt, however, he was born ir 
humblest circumstances and worked his way to the to 
native genius, thereby achieving a ‘‘typically Americ 
success not long after America was discovered. 
We are reminded of this by reading in various qual 
that Joseph Pulitzer’s success was “‘typically Americar 
as much so, indeed, as the success of that other poor yi 
immigrant, Andrew Carnegie. Sons of Austrian Jews 
of Scotch weavers, beginning poor, succeed everywhere, 
have always succeeded by the same combination of ge 
and luck which, once in a hundred thousand times, ’ 
preéminent success in America. These preéminent 
cesses signify nothing anywhere. P| 
Writing of poor Corsica before Napoleon was | 
Rousseau said: “I have a presentiment this island 
one day startle Europe.” If that was propheti 
Napoleon one may, with confidence, make the ¢ 
prophecy of any civilized tract of earth. Wait 
enough and, in the inscrutable dispensations of Cl 
some preéminently successful man will arise there. 


a: 
The Judicial Mind in Politics 


HICAGO voters, under the referendum, were privil 
this month to say ‘‘Yes” or “No” to the folloy 
proposition: %: 
“For consenting to the act entitled An act to amen¢ 
act entitled An act in relation to a municipal court it 
city of Chicago, approved May 18, 1905, as amendei 
an act approved June 3, 1907, entitled An act to amen 
act entitled An act in relation to a municipal court if 
city of Chicago, approved May 18, 1905.” 
The proposition actually was whether salaries 
judges and other employees of the municipal court 
be raised one hundred and twenty-five thousand d¢ 
year; but to state it in such bald and intelligib 
would presumably have been shocking to the fin 
sense of the persons most directly interested. 
The referendum is supposed to be a method of 
ting public questions to the common-sense of the 4 
voter. We have wondered before this why it is 
deemed necessary to present the questions in a 
jargon which no common-sense can penetrate. 


The Fortunes of The Sun 


New York City, November 3. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos 


T WOULD be improper for any one to ass 

understand some have assumed—that my st 
Fortunes of The Sun, published in THE SATURDAY 
Post, September second, ninth and sixteenth, was 4 
chronicle of actual events that occurred in St.Jd 
Missouri, when’I was the editor of The St. Joseph 

The story portrays a condition broader than th 
particular city. Some of the incidents actually 
in St. Joseph, and some were taken from my ex 
and the experiences of other editors in other citie 

My purpose in writing the story was to sho 
typical newspaper conditions in a typical Ame 
The incidents should not be applied to any particul 
individuals, or associations. 


| T. R’s Trustbuster 
Ov morning, when The Colonel needed something to 


| do—of course The Colonel needed something to do 
every morning; but this was one particular morning 
when the need was great, for the ordinary divertisements of 
the Presidential office, such as chasing General Miles across 
Lafayette Park and giving EK. H. Harriman the third degree, 
aad begun to pall—one particular morning The Colonel 
was being shaved, eating his bacon and eggs, dictating to 
illy Loeb, composing a message to Congress, writing an 
ancient Irish ode and chastising a Nature-faker—and a 
thought struck him! 
_ Now when a thought struck The Colonel the impact was 
serrific !—something like the irresistible force impinging on 
the immovable object, but not quite. That comparison 
mly went when The Colonel struck the thought—not 
when the thought struck him. Well, to be explicit, The 
Colonel was occupying his time with a few little trifles of 
work when he and the thought met. Everybody in the 
vicinity of the White House imagined the boilers had blown 
1p; but such was not the case. What happened was this: 
The Colonel decided to bust a few Trusts. 
| “By Jove!” he said—or exclaimed, or ejaculated, or 
shouted, or yelled—it all depending on how near the hearer 
was to The Colonel—‘“‘I’ll do that!” 
Hence, he did—that is, of course, he didn’t; but he 
started to. And what Trust should he bust? For the 
1once The Colonel hesitated—there were so many Trusts 
neminent shape for busting. His hesitation lasted but a 
srief moment. It seemed so ridiculous that he hesitated 
at all! Often, in later days, The Colonel was wont to 
‘efer to this hesitation as an inexplicable display of tem- 
dorary weakness. There was nothing to it, you see—abso- 
utely nothing. From that day dates the 
mmortal axiom of Trustbusting: When 
n doubt soak the Standard Oil. So The 
Jolonel decided to bust the Standard 
Jil—a job not without its difficult angles; but, 
tone dismayed, he so decided. We had had 
[rustbusting rash before on the body politic; 
jut then and there the thing became epidemic. And 
since that time Trustbusting, which began with The 
Jolonel, has become an industry, and the profession of 
Trustbuster is recognized in all walks of life—like being a 
Seotchman or a Southerner. 
_ Having decided on the bustee, it was clearly up to 
The Colonel to pick out the buster. Nobody expected The 
Jolonel to do aught but supply the impelling thought. 
de couldn’t take a few days off from lambasting the codrdi- 
aate branches of the Government—jabbing the judiciary 
ind chastising Congress—to do the actual busting. It was 
1ot to be considered. So he looked round for a competent 
tbuster who should be able to take the Standard Oil 
Jompany apart and see what made it tick; and his choice 
ell on Frank B. Kellogg, of St. Paul. 
_ Now there are various methods of crimping a corpora- 
jion and desiccating a combination in restraint of trade. 
{have always held that the late Colonel Mose Wetmore, of 
St. Louis, had about the right theory. He contended 
ngorously that the way to bust a Trust was to sell out to it. 
de was in the tobacco business; and many an otherwise 
oright morning of Thomas F. Ryan’s life has been saddened 
»y the chilling news from his secretary: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Ryan, 
Mose Wetmore has organized another tobacco company 
ind American Tobacco will have to buy him out again!” 
Mose was right. The acutest agony that can be imparted 
(0 a Trust is imparted by taking money away fromit. You 
nay abuse a Trust, and write scathing articles about it and 
iold it up to public condemnation, and the Trust will worry 
long; but subtract money fromit and a Trust will instantly 
egin yelling like a living skeleton with the lumbago— 
than whom there is no more agonized individual extant. 


Having at Them 


ANIFESTLY, it was impossible to start another 
Standard Oil Company and sell out to it, for the 
Overnment could not go into the oil business, though a 
id many people connected with said Government are 
retty oily, at that. Hence, the thing to do was to select 
‘man to bust this Trust who had a good general working 
‘mowledge of Trusts—knew their vulnerable points, so to 
peak. Well, Frank Kellogg had what might be called a 
air line of information on the subject, having worked for 
(rusts and corporations for a period of lucrative years and 
ving accumulated a million and a half or so in the process, 
thereby he was amply justified in snapping his fingers at 
Tusts all and sundry, and engaging in this holy work. 
ank had a wire from Washington on the day the 
ght occurred to The Colonel and hastened down. 
ank,’’ said The Colonel, “I want you to bust the 
andard Oil! Have at it! Go out and walk round the 
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He Was Mentioned 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


block three times, and when you come back bring me John 
D.’s head on a salver, garnished with the remnants of this 
giant monopoly. I’m going to be busy this afternoon, and 
I’d like to have it all done and cleaned up before I go to 
luncheon!”’ 

“But, sire,’ protested Frank, ‘‘this is an enterprise that 
requires time!’’ 

“Time!” roared The Colonel. ‘‘That’stheidea! That’s 
what I want. Make ’em all do time. Have at them!” 

So Frank went out and walked round the block three 
times—somewhat nonplused, to be sure, but eager for the 
fray; and when he got back to the White House The 
Colonel was engaged with a covey of authors he had at 
luncheon and had dismissed the episode from his mind. 
Thus Frank had all the time he desired; and The Colonel 
didn’t refer to the subject again until he left for Africa. 
Nor did he refer to it much there—because the safari 
wouldn’t understand, of course. 

Kellogg plugged along and was the chief inheritance 
of Mr. Taft when Mr. Taft came into office. Presently 
Kellogg, after producing enough law and references and 
such gear on the subject to stuff the dome of the Capitol, 
yanked the S. O. into the United States Supreme Court; 
and presently the United States Supreme Court busted the 
Standard Oil, in a reasonable and entirely judicial way, 
you understand—but let that suffice. 

Meantime Kellogg had become a National Character. 
It was a legitimate growth too. When he dropped in at 
the Chicago Convention, in 1908, where Mr. Taft was 
nominated, the newspaper correspondents mentioned him 
for Vice-President—and there was no forty-cent cigar 
appendaged to it either, as in the case of John Hays 
Hammond. To besure, Kellogg hastened to say his nom- 
ination was out of the question—which it was; but that 
detracted nothing from the fact that he was mentioned. 
There were heaps of people at the Chicago Convention 
who were not mentioned for Vice-President. 


Time wore on and the Standard Oil suit remained in the ° 


Kellogg workshop. Likewise Mr. Kellogg grew more and 
more a National Character. He was in the papers pretty 
constantly; but he deprecated that, as well he might. 
The reporters were very presumptuous. For example, 
the newspapers printed, with appropriate comment, the 
fact that Mr. Kellogg happened to be abroad at the time 
The Colonel emerged into the glare of the courts of Europe 
from the jungles of Africa, and by an odd coincidence came 
home on the same boat with The Colonel. Then, almost 
immediately, when Mr. Kellogg happened to be contiguous 
to the summer capital, there was some small chronicle of the 
fact that he played golf several times with Mr. Taft—and 
so it went. It did seem as if Mr. Kellogg couldn’t get 
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a quiet chat with T. R. or a quiet game of golf with 
W.H.T. without publicity. Very annoying, I should say. 

A whole lot of people expected Kellogg would be the 
Attorney-General for the present Administration. Indeed, 
it may be said, nearly everybody except Mr. Taft —includ- 
ing Mr. Kellogg—expected it; but instead, Mr. Taft 
annexed the eminent, though somewhat incendiary, Mr. 
Wickersham. The expectation then became general that 
Mr. Kellogg would run for the United States Senate 
against The Black Eagle of Fergus Falls—to wit, the 
Honorable Moses E. Clapp. Once more expectation 
languished and became limp. Mr. Kellogg did not run. 

Then he won his case against the Standard Oil—won it 
in a manner that further increased his reputation as a 
great lawyer; and now he is resting on those laurels— 
resting with his eyes turned toward the future. They are 
talking of him for Vice-President in some parts of the West. 
Who knows but he may go on the United States Supreme 
Bench? Answer: Mr. Taft knows. 

However—and this is the main point—he is big enough 
for the Vice-Presidency and big enough for the Supreme 
Bench; a big lawyer is Frank B. Kellogg. Any person 
who doubts that statement is at liberty to inquire concern- 
ing its truth of the large bunch of handpicked hothouse 
lawyers who opposed his contentions in re the Standard 
Oil Company, said lawyers being the flowers of the bar— 
except that nifty little blossom, Mr. Kellogg himself. 


Al Realistic Performance 


HE manager of a moving-picture factory wanted to 

depict a lynching. He hired a darky whom he found 
loafing about one of the New York piers to play the 
part of the victim and selected a quiet corner of Bronx 
Park for the scene of the make-believe 
hanging. 

First the darky fled-from a pack of 
ravening bloodhounds that had been 
borrowed from an Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe. 
The dogs treed him and a mob of ten, twenty 
and thirty cent actors, made up as stage 
Southerners, dashed up on horseback and dragged him 
down. A rope was thrown about his neck, fitting over a 
leather harness that was supposed to protect his throat 
and enable him to breathe. His arms were bound and he 
was yanked up high in the air, while the cameras clicked 
and the counterfeit lynchers capered about and brandished 
revolvers. : 

The manager and his assistant stood some distance 
away studying the general effect. 

“Do you know,” said the manager admiringly, “that 
colored man with a little training would make an actor. 
I told him to kick and wriggle his legs and carry on, and 
just look at him. Did you ever see anything more realistic 
in your life?” 

“T never did,”’ said his assistant. ‘‘He’s even’ bugged 
his eyes out and stuck his tongue out.’ 

Just then a mounted policeman rode up and took in the 
situation, and cut down the darky actor in time to save his 
life. 

The noose had slipped up over the leather neckguard 
and in another minute or two there would have been a dead 
negro on somebody’s hands. 

The policeman revived the strangled victim and took 
him and the rest of the troupe to the station house, and 
there the story came out. 


A Wise Old Man 


HREE aged Yankees wanted to go from Portland, 
Maine, to St. Louis, but got on a wrong train and 
missed connections. Cy Warman, the author, found 
them. The men were between ninety and a hundred, and 
had with them a lady aged ninety-two, the wife or sister 
of one of them. 
Warman expressed regret that they had been misdirected. 
“Tt’s all right,” said the older man. “‘There’s jist two 
things I never worry about—things I can help and things 


I can’t.” 
Dix’s Fix 
RS. DIX, the wife of the Governor of New York, 
: has decided ideas of her own on various political 
matters. Mrs. Dix’s name is Gertrude. 

At a dinner party at the executive mansion in Albany 
the talk turned on the difficulties of the Governor’s posi- 
tion, with some comment concerning Murphy, the leader 
of Tammany Hall. 

“Yes,’”’ piped in the Governor’s niece, who was present; 
“Uncle John certainly is in a dickens of a fix trying to 
compose what Aunt Gertrude says he must do with what 
Charley Murphy says he must do.” 
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The Gift That 
Is Never Exchanged 


“It is exactly what I wanted.” How 
much pleasure is added to your Christ- 
mas when you hear that said enthusi- 
astically. Give Thermos articles and 
you will surely make presents that will 
be appreciated. Thermos never re- 
turns to the shops for exchange. 


Thermos Bottles 
now $1.00 up 


In past years you may have felt that 
Therinos cost a bit more than you could 
afford to pay. To-day it is within the 
reach of even the most modest income. 
Handsome full pint Thermos Bottles 
are on sale at all our dealers for $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 each. One quart 
Thennos Bottles can now behad for $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 each. Setsoftwo 
or more bottles in a carrying case can be 
had at moderate prices. 

Any man, woman, boy or girl who is 
fond of outdoorsport will be enthusiastic 
about a Thermos Bottle. They will use 
it constantly not only afield, float and on 
the road, but in the home as well. For 
the invalid and the aged, for the young 

* = motherand the baby it is the ideal gift. 
ea Thermos keeps any liquid ice cold for 
? 72 hours or piping hot tor 24 hours. 


The New Thermos Carafe 


The Thermos Carafe is made for indoor 
use. Its handsome design and finish have 
earned for it the title of ‘‘ Thermos De Luxe.”’ 
For serving refreshing beverages in the dining 
room, card room, billiard room or on the piazzaitis 
ideal. Inthe bed chamber the Carafe has ice water 
fresh and ready at any hour of the day or night. 

Many hotels—including the famous Knicker- 
bocker and new-Vanderbilt of New York —have 
equipoed all guest rooms with the Thermos Carafe, 

Thermos Carafes sell for $5.00. 


Thermos Coffee and 


Tea Pots and Decanters 


Thermos Coffee and Tea Pots and De- 
canters make splendid gifts, Price $5.00. 


Thermos Lunch Kits 
and Lunch Sets 


Thermos Lunch Kits containtwo com- 
partments—for sandwiches, etc.—and a 
Thermos Bottle. They are luxurious necessities 
for anyone who must eat lunch away from home. 
Give them to the school boys or girls and to your 
friends who are fond of picnics. 

Thermos Lunch Kits and Lunch Sets range in 
price from $2.50 Kits—for individuals—to elabo- 
rate sets for motor tourists, coaching parties, etc., 
at $75.00. 

Thermos is sold by all good stores. Theword 
Thermos is stamped on the bottom of all genuine 
Thermos articles. It isa word thatinfringers dare 
not use, and is placed on each article to protect 
you against worthless imitations. 


Thermos Carrying Cases 

Thermos Carrying Cases make acceptable gifts 
for those who already own Thermos Bottles, They 
sell for from 65 cents up. 

Write for Catalog 

The Thermos Catalog and Price List will be 
sent upon request. It is a handsome illustrated 
booklet which describes all Thermos articles. 
You should not fail to write for it before you do 
your Christmas shopping. You will be wise to 
guard against forgetfulness by writing now. 


| American Thermos Bottle Co. 
j Thermos Building, New York 
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THE PENNY PANIC 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Mr. T. B, BrnKs, president of the company, will then 
turn the spigot and permit a number of pennies to run 
into the lower, soundproof box. Next, a representative 
trom each of the five daily newspapers will be asked 
to turn the spigot and allow some pennies to run into 
the lower box. Inasmuch as the size of the spigot is 
unknown to any one except Mr, Binks, and as the 
lower box is soundproof, it will be absolutely impossi- 
ble for any of these gentlemen to estimate the number 
of pennies that have run into the lower box. 

From the moment the spigot is turned for the last 
time until the end of this great contest, the lower box 
will not be touched—this precaution being taken in 
order that no one may judge, by the weight, the num- 
ber of pennies in either box. A heavy sheet-iron case 
will then be placed over both boxes and bolted to the 
floor. It will be secured with padlocks and seals 
placed upon the padlocks by the newspaper represen- 
tatives present, and the box will be guarded night and 
day by armed guards from the Everalert Detective 
Agency until the close of the contest. 

Now, it is obvious that in the lower box there is 
more than one penny and less than two thousand. It 
is up to you to guess the exact number of pennies in 
the lower box. If you guess the correct number you 
will win 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1—If more than one person guesses the correct 
number of pennies in the lower box the prize of one 
hundred thousand dollars will be divided equally 
among them. If one person only guesses the correct 
number of pennies in the lower box he gets the entire 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 

2—With every five-dollar purchase made at the 
store of the T. B. Binks Company, a numbered ticket 
will be given the purchaser. This ticket will be printed 
in two sections. Tear off the gummed section at the 
perforated line, go to Counter K and ask the clerk for 
a Contest Box. If you guess there are twenty pennies 
in the lower box place twenty pennies in the small box 
which will be given you at Counter K, seal it with the 
gummed section of your numbered ticket and leave it 
at Counter K, The remaining section of your ticket 
you will retain to identify your guess in the contest. 
Do not lose this Identification Check! No award will be 
made under this contest unless the ticket bearing the 
number corresponding with the box containing the 
winning guess is first presented. 

3—Award will be made to any person presenting a 
ticket for the winning guess. 

4—The boxes containing the pennies representing 
the amount of your guess will be stored in a safe place, 
under guard day and night. When the contest is over, 
and you find that you have not won the prize, present 
your ticket at Counter K and receive a receipt. The 
box, with your pennies in it, will be delivered to you 
free by our drivers within three days. If you should be 
fortunate enough to be among the list of winners you 
will receive your pennies back just the same! The 
T. B. Binks Company is giving this one hundred thousand 
dollars away free. It is not running a lottery. It takes 
this means of sharing its profits with its customers—that 
is all. 

5—The seals on the locks of the box in the store will 
be broken in public and the pennies counted in the 
presence of a committee of ten bankers of this city. 

6—In order to arrive at an approximate determina- 
tion of the winning number and thus save months of 
delay in counting the pennies deposited in the small 
boxes received at Counter K, these boxes will be 
weighed on the best possible scales, adjusted by an 
employee of the United States Mint. All contest 
boxes within half a pound of the winning weight will 
be opened in public and the results published. 

7—These boxes will be opened in the presence of 


| their owners; and if any box is found to contain any- 


thing but pennies it will be thrown out of the contest 
and the contents returned to the owner. 

8—In order to assist contestants in this GRAND 
GUESSING CONTEST to obtain pennies, every article 
for sale in the store of the T. B, Binks Company will 
be marked in odd cenés, and pennies given in change. 

9—The contest will run for six months. You may 
put in as many guesses, in as many different boxes, 
as you desire, 

10—It is not at all necessary that a contestant 
purchase five dollars’ worth of goods at one time. Save 
your Sales Tags, and when you have five dollars’ worth 
turn them in at Counter K and get your ticket for 
the contest. 


TAKE CARE OF THE PENNIES AND THE Pounps WILL 
TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES! 


For perhaps a minute after Helen Hoggit 
finished reading this unusual contest no- 
tice Daniel P. Hoggit sat staring into 
space, a half-amused smile playing round 
the corners of his grim old mouth. His 
daughter was the first to take up the 
conversation. 

“Well, daddy,” she said, “Beverly 
Binks appears to have taken my proposal 
seriously.” 


“Yes, that’s his first gun,” chuckled 
Daniel P. Hoggit, and licked his lower lip 
in anticipation of the fray. ‘‘I’ll soon 
clean out that young man!” 

“His first gun!” replied Helen. ‘It 
looks to me like a volley!” 

“Nonsense! He hasn’t capital enough 
to carry him thirty days. I’ve been forty 
years building up the Hoggit Stores, In- 
corporated, Helen, and it’s taken millions 
to do it. The man’s crazy.” 

“But the ad says the hundred thousand 
dollars will be placed in trust with the 
Traders National Bank.” 

“T don’t believe it. There’s only one 
man who would give young Binks one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to make good on his 
bluff—and I don’t think Zachary Binks is 
that great afool. If he’s bluffing I, for one, 
will call his bluff. He’ll put up that one 
hundred thousand dollars or go out of 
business. However, he’s managed to steal 
some seven hundred of my employees, and 
I must hurry downtown and see about it. 
Ungrateful set of whippersnappers! They’ll 
be blocking my front door in a month, 
looking for their old jobs; and when they 
do And by the way, Helen, under no 
circumstances are you to notice this Binks 
person again. If you should meet him so- 
cially or accidentally, or otherwise, you 
are to cut him dead. Understand? If he 
dares to come to this house the butler 
will have orders to throw him downstairs. 
He’s a contemptible harebrained dude—a 
spindle-shanked, lazy, dawdling fool. I 
can reach any of his banking connections in 
this city; and the first time he asks for an 
accommodation—Biff! Bang! Farewell!” 

“Hividently he hasn’t been dawdling 
a great deal during the past six months,”’ 
retorted Helen rather spiritedly; ‘“‘a lazy 
man could not have accomplished a tithe 
of what he seems to have done.” 

“Enough!” snapped Daniel P. Hoggit. 
He grabbed his hat, dashed downstairs to 
his automobile and was whisked away. 

As he turned down Grant Avenue from 
Post Street a captain of police rushed out 
into the middle of the street and held up a 
warning finger. 

““One minute,” he ordered. ‘‘ You can’t 
get by until this procession has passed.” 


Very reluctantly Daniel P. Hoggit or- | 


dered his chauffeur to park the automobile 
alongside the sidewalk while he glared 
angrily at the strange cavaleade coming 
down the avenue. At the head came 
a brass band of fifty pieces. Next came a 
bronze and bottle-green landaulet driven 
by a chauffeur in bronze-colored livery, 
with the words “T. B. Binks Company” 
in gold letters on the front of his cap. 
Within the landaulet, smiling, debonair 
and evidently very much pleased with him- 
self, sat T. Beverly Binks. As he passed 
Daniel P. Hoggit, Mr. Binks removed his 
silk hat, bowed and smiled in the most 
friendly manner possible. 

“Dude!” hissed Daniel P. Hoggit. 

“Ta-ta, Daniel, old top!” said Mr. 
Binks, and passed on. 

Following Mr. Binks came a huge auto- 
truck.on which reposed five large chests, 
bearing huge padlocks. In gold lettering 
on the sides and ends of each box appeared 
the figures $20,000. Beside this truck 
marched twenty. patrolmen from the Ever- 
alert Detective Agency, each man carrying 
a sawed-off shotgun and with a revolver 
strapped to his waist. On the seat of this 
auto-truck, with the chauffeur, sat a col- 
ored trumpeter with a trumpet fully five 
feet long. From this trumpet—blown 
every minute or two—drooped a long, gold- 
embroidered banner bearing these words: 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
GOLD COIN ON THIS TRUCK 


SEE T, B. BINKS COMPANY’S AD 
IN TODAY’S PAPERS 


“Follow that outfit,” said Daniel P. 
Hoggit, and fell in behind the cavaleade. 
He had intended proceeding immediately 
to his store and posting a notice that the 
store was closed temporarily for repairs or 
owing to the death of his mother-in-law; 
but the sight of T. Beverly Binks banished 
from his brain all thought of defensive 
tactics. He must follow his competitor 
and see what he was up to. 

The procession proceeded down Grant 
Avenue to Market, down Market to 
Montgomery and over Montgomery to the 
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Chasnless | 


HOMAS A. EDISON ff 

chooses the Detroit Elec- |} 
tric Exclusively as the one car || 
properly made to use effi- |} 
ciently the tremendous ca- |} 
pacity of the Edison battery. |} 
The Detroit Electric is the }}j 
only electric pleasure car |} 
allowed to install his famous |} 
battery. 


For several years Mr. Edison and |} 
our engineering staff have done |] 
ce ” d 

team work” to produce a battery wor- |} 
thy of the Detroit Electric car anda car |} 
worthy of the battery. Mr. Edison has } 
personally seen every blue print of the | 
car and today owns and operates a Detroit Elec- }}} 
tric. From the beginning the Detroit Electrichas }{} 
been built with the Edison battery in mind. 

Think what this means! The Edison battery 
in a Detroit Electric saves 325 pounds in weight 
over the lead battery and still gives much greater 
permanent capacity. Consider what this means in 
mileage,speed, tire economy and running expense, 


Model 25, One of Ten Beautiful Designs 


In perfecting our motor, controller and wiring ||} 
so as to offer the least resistance to the flow of | 
energy from the enormous capacity of the Edison 
battery under all conditions, we have also ob- || 
tained a more economical use of current when | 
the lead battery is used. Sheet-steel asbestos- |{] 
lined compartments give absolute protection to ||} 
the battery and car. 

For 1912 we will build one chassis in four }}} 
sizes, 85-inch, 90-inch, 96-inch and 1 12-inch 
wheel base. All with drop frames, permitting | 
low hung bodies. Ten stunning body designs. HH 


Model 30 : 
All body panels are of al minum. They do not 


check, crack or warp, That means long life, contin- }}} 
ued beauty of finish and easy repair. fenders are 
of aluminum, full skirted to protect car from dirt. ait 
All models equipped with our Direct Shaft — 
Drive —“*Chainless."* 
Brakes are extra powerful, with adoublesafety device |}} 
(patented), operated by either hand or foot, or both. — 
Wonderful springs of improved design smooth over 
any unevenness of the road. Ball-bearing steering 
nuckles make steering remarkably easy. i 
Your choice of Pneumatic or Motz Cushion Tires. | 
BATTERIES :— Edison—nickel and steel; 
Detroit, Ironclad or Exide leaa. Edison and 
Ironclad at additional cost. x 
Do not hesitate to write us for any information you 
may desire. 
Art catalog now ready sent on request. 
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Anderson Electric Car Company 
401 Clay Avenue, Detroit, Mich. i 


BRANCHES its 
New York, Broadway at 80th Street 
Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Kansas City, Mo. — 
Buffalo, N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. 
Selling representatives in all leading citi 


Something entirely 
new — Simmons 
Cigar Cutter Fob 
Seal (used also for 
west chain seal) and 
another new seal. 
Two new link designs 
in vest chains, 


Youre 
wasting 
money 
when you buy solid gold 


The Simmons process substitutes 


a core of baser metal for the gold 
hidden away ina solid gold chain. 


By the time a Simmons chain 
wears through the heavy, seam- 
less outside gold,.a solid gold chain 
will have worn too thin for service. 


To repair it, to renew the worn 
links with added gold will cost 
more than a new Simmons 
chain. To sell it, you get only 
its old gold value—less than half 
what you paid for it. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS «~ FOBS 


are solid gold where gold is needed. 
You save much on the first cost and 
have a far greater variety of attractive 
designs to choose from. 


Write for Style Book—FREE 


It will help you to select what you 
want. A great help for birthdays, 
weddings, and for CHRISTMAS. 


Simmons chains and fobs for men, 
lorgnette chains, fobs, necklaces, 
cae chatelaine pins, eye glass 
chains for women— «oar yovs” 
displayed by live y2,5 smail 
jewelers everywhere. is on each 
If your jeweler hasn’t wes Sha r 
Simmons,selectfrom {ectionand € 
Style Book—we’llsee £¥arantee 

that youare supplied. 


for wear, 
R. F. Srumons Co., 
191 N. Main Street, 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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* women: four new watch chains 
"Wh slide. Two armilias. 
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Traders National. Here a small army of 
porters came out of the bank and the five 
boxes were carried down into safe-deposit 
vaults. Daniel P. Hoggit followed to the 
very doors of the vault. 

“T demand that those boxes be opened 
and the contents counted,” he announced 
to all present. ‘‘For all the public knows 
to the contrary, those boxes may contain 
iron washers.” 

“Tf you will be so good as to take this 
chair,” said T. Beverly Binks hospitably, 
“the board of directors of the bank will be 
here presently and the coin will be counted 
to your satisfaction. I shall be more than 
delighted to have it counted and delivered 
in the presence of my chief competitor.” 

“Go to—Halifax!” growled Daniel P. 
Hoggit. Nevertheless, he waited in the 
safe-deposit rooms until the board of di- 
rectors arrived and counted the cash. It 
was all there without a doubt. The trust 
agreement was presented for the signatures 
of the officers of the T. B. Binks Company 
and the bank, and Daniel P. Hoggit was 
requested toread the remarkable document, 
which he did. 

“Though the whole thing appears to me 
to wear the earmarks of fake,” he grudg- 
ingly admitted, “‘still I am forced to state 
et thus far everything is regular and 
egal.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hoggit,” said T. 
Beverly Binks. ‘Perhaps you would be 
interested in visiting the offices of the ex- 
press company with us. A considerable 
quantity of our capital is waiting there; 
and as we will need it in our business I am 
about to go down after it now and have it 
brought up to the store.” 

Without further ado, Mr. Binks returned 
to the sidewalk, climbed into his landaulet 
and followed the band down to Second 
and Mission Streets. Daniel P. Hoggit 
followed in his automobile. Before the 
main office of the express company stood 
about a dozen large trucks, each drawn 
by six horses. Employees of the express 
company were wheeling out ironbound 
boxes and loading them on the trucks, and 
when the last truck had been loaded banners 
were strung along the side of each truck 
and a new procession formed for the tri- 
umphal march up Market Street to Grant 
Avenue and thence to the store of the 
T. B. Binks Company. On the banners 
Daniel P. Hoggit read these words: 


THESE CHESTS CONTAIN MONEY! IT IS 
PART OF THE SURPLUS CAPITAL OF THE 
T. B. BINKS COMPANY 


WE HAVE COME TO STAY! 


Daniel P. Hoggit hung like a leech to the 
tail of the procession; and when the last 
of the boxes had been lowered on the side- 
walk elevator and stowed away in the 
basement Hoggit descended from his 
automobile and entered the store of his 
competitor. 

Every face that greeted him was a 
familiar one. Mr. Theophilus Dabney, 
resplendent in a long-tailed suit of gray 
tweeds and now promoted to the job of 


_floorwalker, came up to him, rubbing his 


hands, and desired to know his pleasure. 
Daniel P. Hoggit glared at Mr. Dabney 
and continued his tour of the store. 

As he prowled round between the aisles 
and counters piled high with merchandise, 
he was amazed to notice that the interior 
of the Binks store was laid out in exact 
duplication of the Hoggit store. There 
was the same arrangement of stock and 
the same employees handling the stock. 
All goods were marked plainly, but every 
price was in odd cents. 

As a result of this clever scheme Daniel 
P. Hoggit saw very plainly there would be 
no confusion in the new store. From the 
moment the doors opened everything had 
moved and would continue to move like 
a new red buggy. However, Daniel P. 
Hoggit had not learned all that he desired 
to learn, though he had seen enough to 
frighten him. If all of those boxes con- 
tained coin he had a formidable rival to 
fight. He concluded that, after all, Zach- 
ary Binks was the company; and, as he 
walked across the street to his own store 
and the troubles there awaiting him, he 
marveled much that Zachary Binks should 
so far forget his habitual business caution 
as to put money into a scheme hatched and 
fostered by his harebrained nephew. 

There was chaos in the Hoggit store for 
the next month. Late in the afternoon of 
the first day applicants for positions began 
to arrive in answer to the Hoggit ads in the 
afternoon papers, and the store was enabled 


EVENING POST 


to open next morning with about fifty 
clerks in attendance. A sandwich man 
appeared in front of the store, however, 
the minute it opened, and the sign he bore 
begged the people of San Francisco not to 
support long hours and starvation wages. 
Daniel P. Hoggit had the sandwich man 
arrested for disturbing the peace. The 
T. B. Binks Company bailed him out; 
whereupon Daniel P. Hoggit had the T. B. 
Binks Company enjoined from maintaining 
and supporting the sandwich man. There 
being no proof that the T. B. Binks Com- 
pany had so maintained and supported 
said sandwich man, suit was at once insti- 
tuted against Daniel P. Hoggit for defama- 
tion of character, and heavy damages were 
demanded. 

By the end of the first week Daniel P. 
Hoggit was managing to do business in a 
half-hearted fashion; though, owing to the 
inexperience of his crew and the wretched 
service consequently accorded customers, 
hundreds of the stanchest traders at the 
Hoggit store departed in high dudgeon, 
after waiting round half an hour, and made 
their purchases at the Binks and other 
stores. Then, too, the employees of the 
Binks store carried fully fifty per cent of 
the Hoggit trade with them when they left 
the Hoggit employ; and, all in all, matters 
were looking very desperate for Daniel P. 

It was about this time the public began 
to wake up to the real state of affairs. Of 
course Mr. Binks’ first thought had been 
to provide himself with an A-No. 1 press 
agent, and the stories that press agent 
sprung day after day will be remembered 
in the halls of San Francisco newspaper- 
dom for many a year. The T. B. Binks 
Company ran a full-page ad in all three 
morning papers; hence Mr. Binks’ press 
agent had no difficulty in springing his 
freak news stories. Mr. Binks’ unique 
plan to teach the people of San Francisco 
not to despise pennies received a column 
and a half of space on the front pages. It 
was recalled how, during the early history 
of San Francisco, the twenty-five-cent 
piece was the lowest medium of exchange. 
How later, and not so very many years ago 
at that, the street-car companies found 
difficulty in inducing the banks to accept 
for deposit the vast quantities of nickels 
collected in payment of fares. The eco- 
nomic side of the question was discussed 
editorially; and, after the public had been 
thoroughly interested and aroused, Mr. 
Binks’ press agent incited the afternoon 
papers, the Board of Trade, the Chamber of 
Commerce and every civic federation and 
improvement club in San Francisco to 
fight the introduction of the penny into 
general circulation in San Francisco. That 
was the final move, and chaos broke loose. 
Daniel P. Hoggit was induced to give a 
signed statement of his views on the sub- 
ject, and, the day following its publication 
in the afternoon papers, the morning papers 
hinted that Daniel P. Hoggit’s remarks 
were not altogether unbiased, and so on. 

We anticipate the story, however. The 
day following the opening of the Binks 
stores, the penny arcades all over the city 
discovered that they were doing a remark- 
able business. Their receipts that day 
were ten times greater than they had ever 
been before. The arcades were crowded 
with people; and at closing time that night, 
when the proprietors opened their machines 
in order to- abstract the pennies poured 
into them during the day—lo, they con- 
tained but a tithe of the amount of pennies 
that should have been there even at the 
close of an ordinary day’s business! Within 
three days every penny arcade in San 
Francisco was practically out of business 
through their inability to get together suf- 
ficient pennies to do business. Before the 
week was finished, all of them had closed 
their doors; whereupon Mr. Binks’ press 
agent sprang another story in the news- 
papers and commented on the immense 


- moral advantages that must accrue to the 


childhood of the city through the retire- 
ment of the penny arcades. The Binks 
Company was given full credit for this, 
though their name was not mentioned. 
Nevertheless, every soul in town big enough 
to read knew the identity of the prominent 
merchant referred to. 

At the post-office people stood in line 
to buy a one-cent stamp, for which they 
tendered a nickel, receiving in change, of 
course, four pennies. Thesupply of pennies 
was exhausted the first day and a hurry 
call was sent to the mint. The few hun- 
dred thousand pennies on hand at the mint 
lasted less than a week and the banks were 
appealed to. Before the first two weeks had 
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Why Let Road 
Tire Troubles 
Spoil The Trip? 


—You can avoid 
“road tire repair” annoyance and time 
waste—by equipping with 


REMOUNTABLE 


Here’s how they save your road time— 
—when a blowout occurs— 


—Just loosen four nuts 


(with only a wrench and 
your hands as tools) 


—OFF with the damaged tire and rim— 
—ON with the Spare— 
—Refasten the four nuts— 


—And you're off again— 
—Takes only as long as it takes to tell— 


—See what a difference and a pleasure 
DORIANS make in motoring— 


—We will arrange to give you a 
DORIAN Demonstration at your own 
convenience anywhere you say—’ 
Ask your supply dealer about it. 


—NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR 
PART— 

—The time you take to See this evi- 
dence will be well spent— 

you'll admit it AFTER— 

—Your car can be easily equipped with 
DORIANS by any wheelwright— 
—Your new car will be fitted with 
DORIANS by the manufacturer— 

If you Insist— 

—To SEE a DORIAN demonstration— 
is to BELIEVE in DORIANS—and to 
REALIZE your NEED for them— 
—Sign and mail Coupon NOW before 
it slips your mind— 


REBRREBEEEUEEEEEBEEBEEEEBEUEEEEEEEEBEEEBEEE 


DORIAN REMOUNTABLE RIM CO. 
Dept. A, 1804 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send booklet to 


Name 


Address _ 


REEN, tender, delicious— 
these are the peas we use 

for Campbell’s Pea Soup. 
They cost us twice what we 
would have to pay for dried peas 
such as ordinarily used. But the 
flavor is worth the difference. 
The question of cost never 

enters into the quality of 


OMMILMEL 


SOUPS 


These peas come right from our 
own farms and are made into soup the 
same day—boiled, rubbed through fine 
colanders, and blended with rich milk 
and uncolored creamery butter. 

Topped with a tablespoonful of 
whipped cream and served at one of 
your dinner affairs or dainty luncheons, 
this perfect soup is a delight both to the 
eye and the palate. It brings the flavor 
of springtime to your table in mid- 
winter if you choose. 

You cannot realize the exceptional 
quality of Campbell’s Soups until you 
try them. ‘That is the only way. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato } 
Consommé Tomato-Okra am a 
Vegetable | SIN 


Vermicelli-Tomato : 
OS = 


LG 


ne 
Mt Cay pAELL COME 
AMDEN,N.J.UiS:45 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosEpH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


When sleigh-bells jingle and 
pulses tingle 
And frost is in the air 
This bouncing boy finds 
health and joy 
In Campbell’s luscious 
fare. 
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passed over the heads of the citizens of San 
Francisco, the townwas practically denuded 
of its pennies, and T. Beverly Binks wore an 
enigmatic smile as he watched the pennies 
of San Francisco slowly but surely accu- 
mulating in the little boxes in his huge 
basement, where armed guards watched 
them night and day. 

That bait of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars did the trick. The city went contest- 
crazy. Binks’ press agent faked up every 
argument he could think of to brand the 
contest as a fake and a bunco game, and 
then proceeded to disprove his own argu- 
ments. Excited discussions arose on every 
hand, but the consensus of opinion was 
that there were no loopholes in the contest. 
Undeniably it was on the square. That 
matter settled, heated arguments rose 
as to just how many pennies constituted 
legal tender. Strange to relate, in this city 
where pennies had always been despised, 
nobody could settle this knotty prob- 
lem. Some said five pennies was legal 
tender, others declared that five dollars con- 
stituted the proper amount. Out of this 
question rose fist fights, shooting scrapes 
and assaults with intent to kill. . The 
calendars of the police courts were clogged 
with untried cases of this nature. 

Perhaps the first man to foresee the dis- 
aster that was about to overwhelm the 
merchants of the city was Daniel P. 
Hoggit. With no pennies on hand where- 
with to make change they were out of the 
running, and T. Beverly Binks could afford 
to laugh at his so-called competitors. The 
vested interests of the city quickly rallied 
at Hoggit’s call to arms. The Chamber of 
Commerce passed resolutions condemning 
the introduction of the penny into Cali- 
fornia. The Clearing House did likewise. 
Mass-meetings were called to protest 
against the unpatriotic practices of the 
T. B. Binks Company. As a result, a few 
hundred capitalists attended the mass- 
meeting, while the common people stayed 
home and figured out various schemes for 
the acquisition of pennies, in order that they 
might enter the Binks guessing contest. 

All day long a frantic mob of penny-mad 
persons surged through the great Binks 
store. A baby carriage, offered at a ridicu- 
lously low price, with the further incentive 
of twenty-five pennies in change to the 
purchaser, was bought in by an old maid. 
A hostler in a livery stable paid thirty- 
seven dollars for a vacuum cleaner because 
he got the change from two twenty-dollar 
goldpieces entirely in pennies. A deaf- 
and-dumb boy purchased a harmonica for 
ninety-one cents and got nine pennies in 
change from a dollar. A man from New 
York boarded a street car and gave the 
conductor five pennies. A plain-clothes 
man seated opposite pounced upon the 
New Yorker immediately and hustled him 
off to the central police station, where he 
was booked on a charge of insanity. Café- 
terias, which heretofore had enjoyed but a 
feeble and unsatisfactory trade, owing to 
the fact that various articles of food were 
sold at odd cents, experienced a phenom- 
enal rush of business until their supply of 
pennies for change was gone; after which 
nobody patronized them and they were 
forced to close up. 

The most amazing schemes were resorted 
to on the part of the public to secure 
pennies. A man sneaked upstairs in the 
dead of night and opened the savings bank 
where his young son had secreted sixty- 
seven pennies. The post-office records 
showed one hundred and forty-two per cent 
increase in the average number of postal 
money orders purchased, and attributed 
this to the fact that people who had friends 
or relatives in the East were sending 
them postal money orders in exchange for 
pennies. 

Before the first month had passed, a 
veritable penny panic was on. The capi- 
talists and old fogies stormed, fought, 
hooted and derided the grand guessing 
contest of the T. B. Binks Company, but 
the proletariat stayed with the contest to 
a finish. Some branded the scheme as 
unethical, visionary and unbusinesslike; 
others declared hysterically that T. B. 
Binks was two thousand years ahead of his 
time and cheered him when he appeared 
in public. 

All over the city, homes were cluttered 
up with the most outlandish furniture and 
utensils imaginable. A frenzy for trading at 
the store where the precious pennies were 
seemingly inexhaustible seized the people, 
The newspapers regarded the whole thing 
as a prodigious joke. So-called funny men 
wrote freak stories and verses about it, but 
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the supply of pennies at the Binks store 
continued to stand the strain. 

Then the newspapers began to awaken to 
the fact that a real danger threatened them. 
If the panic continued they knew that ulti- 
mately they would be forced, with the 
entry of pennies into general circulation, to 
sell their papers for a penny instead of five 
cents. They would have refused the Binks 
advertising, but the foxy Binks had sewed 
them all up on advertising contracts for 
one year, and they were helpless from that 
point. How they did rave and revile Binks 
editorially and in the news columns! The 
common people were quick to perceive the 
reason for this quick change, and it began 
to dawn upon them that T. Beverly Binks 
was the workingman’s friend. The fall 
campaign was approaching, and in the 
heat of their enthusiasm the Labor party 
nominated him for mayor. 

Immediately the newspapers raised a 
hue and ery and attempted to blacken 
Mr. Binks’ character by charging that he 
was using the pennies that belonged to the 
people; that, if the owners of boxes in the 
guessing contest could only peep into their 
boxes, they would find them rifled of their 

ennies. Binks invited a committee of one 
undred, to be named by the editors mak- 


ing the charge, to examine the boxes to 


prove that they were intact. He made the 
announcement, also, that he still had in 
the basement of his store half a million 
dollars in pennies, and anybody that didn’t 
believe it could come in and see. Then he 
sued all the papers for criminal libel and 
a jury of the common people awarded him 
the largest damages ever collected from a 
newspaper. 

The reader is wondering, however, what 
Daniel P. Hoggit was doing while all this 
was going on. He was busy enough, but 
accomplished nothing. All he could do was 
to rave and howl and damn T. Beverly 
Binks. Finally he had to quit even that, 
for whenever people heard him they mur- 
mured something about ‘“‘sour grapes,” 
“quitter,” “poor loser,’”? and so on; and 
every remark cost him a customer. 

At the end of the second month pennies 
began to come into the Binks basement 
rather slowly, for the supply of pennies in 
circulation was beginning to get cornered. 
About this time the Binks agents through- 
out the cities of the Atlantic seaboard sent 
out another consignment of a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of pennies, and 
Binks was put to it to devise schemes to 
get his pennies into the hands of the public 
and revive the waning interest in the 
contest. His first scheme proved to be a 
winner. 

On the right-field fence at the local ball 
park an immense sign advertising the T. 
B. Binks Company made its appearance. 
Right in the very center of this sign was 
painted a huge facsimile of a penny, with 
these words underneath: 


HIT THIS SPOT WITH THE BALL AND GET 
ONE THOUSAND PENNIES 


That was the finish, Human nature 
could not stand more. Interest in the race 
for the pennant was subsidiary to interest 
in the man who could clout a ball across 
right field and wallop the Binks penny. As 
a result, left field was neglected and the 
standing of the several clubs shifted so 
often that dozens of fans were led away, 
gibbering and mowing, to the Home for the 
Feeble-Minded. Then, one day, a sign 
appeared on the left-field fence, with 
another penny painted in the center of it 
and the notice: 


HIT THIS SPOT WITH THE BALL AND GET 
TWO THOUSAND PENNIES 


A low moan came from the crowd gath- 
ered in the bleachers that afternoon. The 
strain was terrific. Hach fan begged, en- 
treated, prayed to his particular hero to 
clout the ball to left field. Slugger McCabe 
drove one into right field and won one 
thousand pennies, and the very next time 
up whanged the left-field penny for two 
thousand more. The crowd grew hys- 
terical. In the grandstand an elderly man 
stood up, opened his mouth, raised his 
hands and cheered until he lost his breath 
and had to be thumped on the back twice 
by a peanut-butcher. Slats McGilligan, 
next at bat, drove a home run out to center- 
field, and the elderly man just managed to 
gasp: “Rotten! Rotten!” That elderly 
man was Daniel P. Hoggit. 

The following day a sign appeared over 
the box office that bleacher seats would 
be twenty-one cents. Twenty thousand 
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Warm, Dr; 
Fe at | 


Cold 
weather dis- 
eases, suchas 
pheumonia, 
rheumatism, 
etc., are very fre- 
quently caused by in- 
sufficient protection of the feet 
from cold and dampness. 


The hugging of the uppers of most shoes, 
caused by the spreading of the feet, com= 
presses the blood vessels and prevents a 
free, warm circulation of the blood. Toin= 
sure warm feet in cold weather, wear the” 


which has specially constructed Cushion | 
Insoles that are non-conductors, and | 
prevent cold and dampness penetrating | 
through to your feet. a 


Furthermore, there is no compression | 
of the blood vessels when you wear the 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe, because the 
hugging of the uppers is released by 
sinking of your feet into the soft Cushio 
insole. ‘The result isa free circulation |] 
of warm blood through your feet, keep- | 
ing them warm and comfortable. One | 
trial will convince you. Investigate by |} 
sending today for : 


Free Style Booklet “C” 


Tf your dealer does not handle 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Shoes, we will gladly 
tell you who does. 
Write us today. 


J. P. Smith 
Shoe Co. 


Makers 
Chicago 
WY 


“ean 

2 1,3, 5—Cushion | 
compresses under | 
3 heels, balls of feet ]] 
and toes, | 

4 2—Cushion supports arch, [f 
4—Cushion fills hollow places. J 


Files 20,000 Papers uaas~ i 
onEdge—For Quick Reference @ 
All. Solid Oak 
Golden or Weathered Spam 
Roller Bearings — 
Drawers Roll Easily. 
Dust-Proof—Your 
papersarekeptclean. Freight Paid 

You can’t get better service. 
This does all any vertical letter 
file can do, 

Various sizes and capacities 
at corresponding prices, 

Three more Complete Lines 
of higher grade files shown in 
Catalog “D.” 
FREE 2O!** “Filing Sugges- 

tions ’’—helps solve your fil- 

ing problems, 

Lf you have an office you will need 


Catalog ‘‘ D""—64 pages ° | 
brimful of time and SY LS" 
trouble saving devices. —wv 

Sectional Bookcase: 


Serviceable for home or offic 
Dust Shield makes them dus 
proof. Equalizer guides 
controls easy operating d 
Handsome designs, bea 
finishes, Standard or Missi 
ali popular woods and fi 
The cases you need 
you dess than you think. 
a comparison between the 
other makes before you buy. 
FREE Catalog ‘‘E’’—sho 
lines sectional bool 


The fe Mfg. Ce 
68 Union St., Monroe, Mich 
New York Office—108 Fi 


and 
AY. S Entertainments Py A 
Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


SAM’L FRENCH, 30 W. 38th Street, New 


“Going away without an umbrella?” 
“Not a bit of it. I have the best kind of 
an umbrella in my suit-case—a 


BEEHLER 


Folding Umbrella 


That’s the umbrella for 
you, too, whether you go 
away much or litthe—or 
net atyall, 


The folding arrangement isa great 
convenience, but it isn’t the only 
thing to recommend the Beehler. 

You want the strongest, lightest, 
best-looking, longest-wearing, most- 
for-the-money umbrella—and the 
Beehler is it. 

The frame is not only made from 
extra-strong steel, but it is rubber 
enameled to prevent rust. 

The cover fabrics are not only 
waterproof, but guaranteed not to 
crack, rip, fade or run. 

The folding end is not only simple 
in construction, but doubly rein- 

forced, so the ferrule is actually 

stronger than in non-folding um- 
brellas. 

And there’s a patent catch that 
makes raising and lowering easy — 
look for the name ‘William 
Beehler”’ on it. 

Never have you had an um- 
brella so superior in every partic- 
ular, and yet the Beehler costs no 
more than non-folding kinds — $1, 
$2, $2.50 up to $15. 


| NAME-ON , too, if you want it—your name and 
address worked on the inside of the cover fabric. 
Positive insurance against loss. 


_ The ideal Christmas gift 


_ There’s nothing so new, so unique, so sure to be 
‘appreciated, as a Beehler Folding Umbrella. 

| Write today for the new Beehler book showing cover fabrics and 
(143 different handles. Pick out the style you want and if your 
dealer hasn't it, tell us and we'll see that you get it. 


_ William Beehler, Baltimore, Md. 


Founded 1828. Oldest umbrella house in America. 


| pure, PLAIN, SPARKLING 
\GELATINE 
Dessert Book FREE 


~ Our recipe book, “‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 

People,” illustrated in colors, showing just how 

} the dishes look, and giving over 100 recipes for 
Desserts, Salads, Pud- 
dings, Ices, Ice Cream, 
ndies, etc., will be sent 
you, FREE, for your gro- 
cer’s name. e doesn’t 
ep Knox Gelatine, send 
_ 2c stamp for pint sample, 
_ orl5¢ for2-quart package. 


| CHARLES B. KNOX CO 
323 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


(HIGHEST MEDAL WORLDS IAIAYA 


TEUARIES  OIOX CO. 
be i pia a ies d 
ian. i : 


6% Interest on Deposits of $100 
0 and multiples and 5 per 
cent on smaller sums, ample secu- 
rity through Trustee holding 
$3,000,000 approved First 
Mortgages, also by 
$780,000 Capital, Sur- 
plus and Stockholder [fim 
individual liability. | 
Write for Suiky Dollar” 
oklet and double your income. 


Savannah, Ga. 
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people attended the game and a riot ensued 
outside the gates when they were locked. 
The following day bleacher seats were 
twenty-five cents as usual and grandstand 
seats were advertised at forty-one cents 
with full nine cents change in pennies. 
There was no game that day. So many 
players had cramps or rheumatism, and 
were unable to appear on the field, that 
the game was called off. The following day 
prices were normal and every ballplayer 
was as fit as a fiddle. 

Slowly but surely, as the panic continued, 
the immense trade that Daniel P. Hoggit 
had been forty years in building up left 
him. At first, he did business with about 
half of his old force. Presently business 
slackened away to such an extent that he 
was forced to discharge twenty-five clerks. 
His banks began to notice the alarming 
decrease in his deposits. They commenced 
to sit up and take notice. He had borrowed 
a million dollars on his bare note when he 
founded the Portland store; and, though 
all three of his subsidiary stores were doing 
nicely —in fact, better than he had antici- 
pated in the beginning—the loss of revenue 
from the parent store was a telling blow. 
Hoggit was quick to perceive how things 
were going with him. Goods bought on 
sixty days’ to four months’ time were still 
on his shelves in the San Francisco store, 
unsold; and when the penny panic had run 
for three months, and showed no sign of 
cessation, Daniel P. Hoggit could read the 
answer to his riddle in the requests to 
remit wherewith his mail was burdened. 
When a man has always discounted his bills 
and then suddenly asks for a thirty-day 
extension, it’s a mighty bad sign. Still, 
Daniel P. Hoggit got his thirty-day ex- 
tension, and in the interim he tried to 
borrow another million from a bank which 
he controlled. A storm of protest arose 
from the minority on the board of directors 
and Hoggit had to be content with half a 
million. This he sank in the Los Angeles, 
Portland and Seattle stores, and in a week’s 
time he was hard up again. 

He began to get uneasy and suffer from 
loss of sleep. The sight of the penny-mad 
crowds round the counters of the Binks 
store across the street drove him into 
frenzy. He had to do something; so he 
tried to secure some pennies and get into 
the game himself. Too late! Pennies were 
too scarce. Moreover, he had fought the 
introduction of the penny; he could not 
connive at it now. In the midst of his 
worries a Los Angeles bank called a stiff 
note on him and he was unable to meet it. 
He mortgaged his home and gave some 
bonds as security. This action of the Los 
Angeles bank leaked out through a director 
who was also a director in the Traders 
National, and it commenced to be bruited 
about in financial circles that old Dan 
Hoggit was on his last legs. 

Then the scramble to get in on the ground 
floor commenced. In one day Daniel P. 
Hoggit had requests from three banks to 
eall and take up his paper or else put up 
more collateral. Broken and despairing, 
the financial cripple crawled into a taxicab 
at three P.M. and went home, to be away 
from the horror of impending ruin. 

His daughter found him in the library, 
his leonine head in his arms and the look 
of death in his small gray eyes. 

““What’s happened, father?’”’ she de- 
manded anxiously. 

“Ruined!” croaked the old man. ‘‘That 
devilish fellow Binks has put the crusher 
on me for fair! There’ll be a plaster on 
my front door tomorrow just as soon as 
the sheriff can get there. I’m absolutely 
ruined! Binks took away all my trade with 
his penny contest and that hit me in a vital 
spot. With the revenue gone from the 
main store, I couldn’t carry the new stores 
until they were on a paying basis; and 
now ——” He looked up at his daughter, 
a sudden gleam of hope in his face. ‘‘It’s 
up to you, Helen, my girl!” he said, and 
hung his head for very shame. “If you 
don’t make this man Binks call off his 
dogs we’re paupers! You put the notion 
in his head; and, by all the powers of the 
devil himself, the infernal dude has made 
good. I’m licked to a frazzle!” 


“Tady to see you, Mr. Binks,” an- 
nounced the office boy. 

“Show the lady in,” replied Binks 
severely. 

There was a rustle of silken skirts as 
Helen Hoggit entered his private office. 

““My dear Helen,’ began T. Beverly 
Binks, “this is indeed an honor I didn’t 
expect. Pray be seated.” 
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We have something to tell you 
which it will be worth your while 
to follow up. It may come right 
in the nick of time. It is all about 
our Two Excellent Brands of 
Underwear. 


‘“Werode v1, Underwear 


“Harvard Mills” 


(Hert Underwear 


For Women and Children 


Are renowned for Beauty of Materials, Soft and 
Non-Irritating. Each garment is especially cut 
by hand, conforming to the figure—Exquisitely 
Finished. 

The Choice of Fabrics and Shapes is very wide 
and have been selected and adopted after years of 
experience, resulting in producing underwear 
which is as nearly perfect as can be devised. 
Special mention is made of ~ 


The Unapproachable, Perfect-Fitting 


Onion Suit 


Cotton Suits $1.00 Merino Suits $1.50 to $2.50 


for Slender or Stout forms—the Acme of Comfort—has 
been the choice of women of discernment for years. 
Fabrics of Cotton, Lisle, Merino and Silk Mixtures — 
Weights suitable for All Functions for any Climate — 
Repeated washings will not destroy Shape or Finish. 
To Realize Perfect Ease and Freedom of Action, try a 


“MERODE” or “HARVARD MILLS” 
UNION SUIT. 


Do not hesitate to select any of the numbers described below 
which are to be had in 


Vests, Drawers, Tights and Union Suits 


‘DESCRIPTIONS 

“M ” ? “HARVARD” 

sitchenten Color WOMEN S Style Nawiers 
505 Cream, Medium weight finest combed cotton. 805 
1464 White, Heavy weight combed cotton. 9464 
562 White, Light weight merino. 862 
566 White, Medium weight merino. 866 
672 White and Silver, Winter weight merino. 972 
513 White, Light weight silk and wool. 813 
618 White, Medium weight silk and wool. 918 

pe Y ? “HARVARD” 

isle Nese Color CHILDREN S Style Numbers 
2662 White, Heavy weight cotton. 2962 

264 U White, Heavy weight cotton. 294U 
2666 White and Natural Winter weight merino. 2966 

270 U- White and Natural Winter weight merino. 290 U 


Sold at the leading shops. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
direct you to the nearest one, or send postpaid any number desired. 


Write to Dept. E. P. 


Lord & laylor New York 


Wholesale Distributors 
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“Dried” cod has 
had its “day”’ 


A better way to market codfish has 
been devised. 

A way that means fresh, ocean- 
flavored fish for everyone, EVERY- 
WHERE. 


Thoroughly cooked and ready for 
instant use. 


No more soaking. 

No more picking. 

No more boiling. 

No more “fussing.” 

It’s “‘g00d-night’’ for ‘‘dried”’ cod. 

Good-bye to the familiar slab that 
has hung on its hook for nobody knows 
how long, unwholesome, tough, time- 
wasting, unpalatable and almost indi- 
gestible. 


Welcome the new and better codfish. 


At last it takes its rightful place 
among most favored foods. 


10 cts.—two sizes—15 cts. 


(Except in the Far West) 


Cooked fresh cod 
containers. 

The choicest fish. 

Hurried ashore to our ocean- 
side kitchens and cooked within 
a few hours after being taken from 


in sanitary 


Mildly salted and immediately 
packed in air-tight, new-style con- 
tainers that bring the ocean flavor 
and freshness right to your table. 


Ready for instant use in prepar- 
ing delicious Codfish Balls, Creamed 


Fish, Fish Hash, Fish Chowder, and 


many other healthful fish dainties. 
Absolutely boneless. 


Large, firm, juicy pieces of fresh 
cod. 


No waste, no spoilage. 
And economical, too—a 10 cent 
tin is plenty for four persons. 


Try one tin of B.& M.Fish Flakes—your 
grocer will gladly endorse and supply it. If 
he is out of it, mail us 10c and we will send 
you a full size 10c tin, all charges prepaid. 


FREE BOOK OF RECIPES 


Every housewife should write for Good 
Eating, a little volume containing many 
new recipes, menus and valuable table in- 
formation by the well-known domestic 
scientist, Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, Editor 
of the “ Boston Cooking School Magazine.” 
It is FREE on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


Burnham & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn— 
New packing now ready—tender, sweet, juicy — 
a revelation in canned corn, Order a case 
from your grocer to-day. 


THE SATURDAY 


Helen Hoggit would not be seated how- 
ever. She came close to T. Beverly Binks 
and took him by the lapel of his coat. 

“Do you remember our agreement— 
foolish as it was?’ she queried. 

“‘Perfectly. When I ruined your father 
you were to take it as a signal that I was a 
man of energy, spunk and brains. You 
said you’d marry me when I showed you 
that I had your father on the run.” 

“Well, Beverly,” she said, and smiled a 
little, “‘father’s running!” 

T. Beverly Binks went to a closet, took 
from it a beautiful little Mohammedan 
praying rug and spread it on the floor. 

“Helen, my love,” he said pleasantly, 
“this little business Marathon that I have 
promoted ends right here—see?—right on 
this little praying rug. I shall be in the 
office here until six o’clock. Your father 
isn’t attached yet; but I hold half a dozen 
of his notes, and unless he sees me before 
six P. M. I’ll see him before six A. M. That’s 
final. By the way, Helen, you’re a sight 
for sore eyes!”’ 

“Beverly,” said Helen Hoggit, “I’m a 
bad, wicked, brainless girl, and you’re a 
silly, vindictive creature to have taken my 
foolish remark in such good faith. For my 
sake, Beverly, you must cease your attacks 
on my father. A failure at his age would 
break his heart. He couldn’t stand the 
humiliation of going through bankruptcy.” 

“He insulted me; and you—well, never 
mind what you did—but you hurt my 
feelings. You thought you knew a whole 


| lot about political economy, Helen, and 


you made me the goat. You were merely 
suffering from a fad, Helen, and I’m the 
real philanthropist. Your father’s old 
employees are living like human beings 
now; and, through my great scheme for 
the introduction of the penny into Cali- 
fornia, I have lightened the burden of 
living for two million people. I have sta- 
tistics to prove that the cost of living, 
through the introduction of pennies, has 
been reduced fifteen percent. Nownothing 
remains for me but the final interview with 
your father. He must come here in person, 
apologize, and on his bended knees ask for 
mercy. If he asks for it that way he’ll get 
it. I can save him today, but tomorrow 
will be too late! And I can’t call off this 
penny panic. The thing has gotten be- 
yond me and I must let it run its course.” 

“Are you going to make dad come down 
here and kneel on that carpet?” inquired 
Helen Hoggit. 

“T certainly am—and he'll be getting off 
mighty lucky at that. I really ought to 
make him kneel in the main aisle of the 
store, where all his old employees could 
crowd round and enjoy the spectacle. Fo 
your sake, I will not be that harsh.” 4 

Helen Hoggit favored T. Beverly Binks 
with a keen, searching look in which there 
was a world of love and undisguised admi- 
ration. That this well-groomed, coldly cal- 
culating commercial giant could have been 
evolved from the studious, amiable, gentle- 
souled T. B. Binks, numismatist and 
philatelist, was one of the miracles of the 
twentieth century, and Helen Hoggit was 
too sensible to attempt to unravel a mys- 
tery. She knew only that T. Beverly Binks 
was the biggest man in town and that 
she loved him dearly—by the way, have 
you ever noticed that the women whose hus- 
bands beat them are always the first to 
beg off for them in the police court? At 
any rate, Helen Hoggit quietly took down 
the ’phone and called up her father at the 
house. T. Beverly Binks stepped out of 
the office while she talked to him, for T. B. 
Binks was the most considerate of men. 

It lacked just a quarter of six when 
Daniel P. Hoggit appeared on the scene. 
Mr. Binks greeted him courteously, but 
with reservation. 

“Well, Thad, my boy, it’s all off but 
the shouting. I’m down for the count!” 


began Daniel P. Hoggit. “‘What’s the 
program?”’ 

“There’s that little praying carpet I told 
you I'd have woven for your special benefit. 
Get down on your marrowbones, D. P. 
Hoggit, and say: ‘Please, Mr. Binks, have 
mercy on me!’ Then you can get up and 
Tl talk to you.” 

Hoggit flushed until his face threatened 
to fry and fall off in sections. He glanced 
from Binks to his daughter; but, finding 
no ray of hope in the face of either, he 
reached for his hat. 

‘I have abused and insulted you, Mr. 
Binks,” he said with dignity, “and I am 
sorry. You have taught me a great lesson; 

| but there’s one trick you can’t teach an 
| old dog—not if he’s a thoroughbred. You 
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can’t make him lie down. I can take my 
beating. Good afternoon!” 

“Here, hold on a minute!” expostulated 
T. B. Binks. “I’ll waive that part of the 
program. I wanted to see if you loved 
money enough to barter your manhood for 
it. If you had gotten down on that carpet, 
Mr. Hoggit, I should have known you were 
a crook, and I could not have accepted you 
as president and manager of a big merger 
of the T. B. Binks Company and the 
Hoggit Stores, Incorporated. I have had 
the papers in this merger deal prepared for 
the past five days. You may take them 
home with you tonight and look them 
over; and I will be glad to consider any 
changes you may suggest. Meantime, it 
might be well for you to furnish me with 
a list of the names and addresses of the 
wholesalers who are harassing you, and I 
will wire them a guaranty of your account 
by night letter. I’ll ’phone the banks in 
the morning; and, if you’re here at ten 
o’clock, Uncle Zach will be here also—and 
between us I think we can manage to pull 
one Daniel P. Hoggit out of a bad hole 
before anybody does anything nasty.” 

“Thad,” said Daniel P. Hoggit huskily, 
“‘vou’re a bear-cat! Shake!”’ 


This story, though a short story, is not 
quite finished as yet. I shall state merely 
that there was quite a jubilee in the office 
of Mr. Binks for the next five minutes; 
and that Daniel P. Hoggit gave the young 
folks his blessing; and that T. Beverly 
Binks kissed the bride-to-be and swore 
that happiness was cheap at the price 
they’d all paid for it. And I imagine he 
was right at that. 

The penny panic is over now, and the 
pennies have all been tossed back into 
circulation. They are here to stay and the 
people have learned not to despise them. 
As T. Beverly Binks frequently remarks, it 
was, after all, quite a job to invest with an 
appreciation of a penny a people who in 
days agone despised a nickel. Still, the 
plan was simple enough. All that was re- 
quired was the pennies and an intimate 
knowledge of Professor Thingumbob’s 
Monetary Systems of the World. The 
rest was easy. 

What’s that? ‘You ask who won the 
great prize? I had almost forgotten that 
part of it. The day that Slugger McCabe 
rapped thetwo-thousand-penny spot on the 
left-field fence he sold his two thousand 
pennies for five hundred dollars, gold. The 
man who bought them hurried downtown 
to the store of the T. B. Binks Company, 
bought a five-dollar hat, rushed over to 
Counter K and demanded his ticket and a 
large contest box. 

“Let me see,” he soliloquized: ‘in that 
second, soundproof box there are less than 
two thousand pennies and more than one. 
I'll go it blind.” 

He abstracted a handful of the pennies 
from the sack he carried and dumped the 
balance into the contest box. Then he 
sealed the box, stuck his identification 
check carefully in his pocketbook, gave the 
handful of pennies to the girl at the counter 
and hustled out of the store in a hurry. 

The man was Daniel P. Hoggit—and I 
hope to sneeze if he didn’t win the capital 
prize! He was the only one that guessed 
it. And how he did guy T. Beverly Binks! 
He was the happiest man in town until his 
son-in-law led him aside and asked him if 
he had any idea of what would happen 
if the news leaked out that T. B. Binks’ 
father-in-law had won the prize. 

““Why,no; Ihaven’t any idea,’ admitted 
Hoggit. “What would happen?” 

“The newspapers would hint at fake 
and collusion. They’d print funny stories 
about our desire to keep the money in the 
family. The whole thing would have an 
unpleasant aftermath; and I wouldn’t be 
surprised if there aren’t in this city half 
a dozen penny-mad cranks who wouldn’t 
count ten before coming downtown and 
shooting one or both of us. With the 


penny firmly established, the Hoggit- | 


Binks Company has the cream of the trade 
and the good will of the people. It isn’t 
worth one hundred thousand dollars to 
prejudice our standing.” 

“Great grief!” sighed Daniel P. Hoggit. 
“This is the first money I’ve made in six 
months—and_ now I have to give it up! 
Yow’re right, Thad, oldman. I must forget 
it. But what shall we do with the money?” 

“Call it no contest and divide the hun- 
dred thousand dollars pro rata among the 
employees of the Hoggit-Binks Company.” 

“Greatest cure on earth for strikes!” 
replied Hoggit. ‘‘I’ll do it!” 
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Facts About 
Oliver Typewriter 


Local Agencies — 


For the benefit of hundreds who want tc 
know the basis on which appointments to Lo 
Agencies of The Oliver Typewriter are made | 
the money-making possibilities of such agenci 
we submit these facts: 

The Local Agents’ sales organization of The Oli 
Typewriter is made up of a force of 15,000 men. T. 
sales force, great as it is, is constantly receiving a 
tions because of the remarkable expansion of 
business and the vast territory which must be cove 
It is at the present time the strongest and most 
cessful selling organization in the typewriter indus 

Believing as we do in the principle of intensive 
tivation, we appoint Local Agents in the smalles 
towns and villages as well as in the great trade cente1 
of the country. 

This policy has built up an organization that 
unique in many ways, but conspicuously so in th 
fact that its units are drawn from a multitude of 
different classes. 

Instead of selecting only those who have had expe 
rience in selling various lines of merchandise, vy 
waive that qualification in favor of inherent ability an 
willingness to learn. 

We assume the responsibility and expense of 
viding the necessary training in practical salesmans 
in order to secure men of the right stamp. 

We have found that men who are ambitious 
succeed, men who are willing to learn and are possesse¢ 
of good hard sense, make the best Local Agents. 


Printype__ 


OLIVER 


Typewriter . 
The Standard Visible Writer 


One need not have a silver tongue to sell Oliver 
Typewriters — just know the machine, believe in it 
fight for it! Nothing can withstand such salesmanship, 
applied to such a product. 

Did space permit we could cite many instances t 
show how telegraph operators,. clergymen, bank 
mechanics, clerks, teachers, printers, lawyers 
tradesmen have done wonders as Local Agents 
The Oliver Typewriter. 

Local Agents are not required to devote their 
time to the work. Men who are engaged in s 
other business or occupation can take on a 
Agency for The Oliver Typewriter without sacrifi 
their interests. This plan enables men now emplo 
on salaries or engaged in business enterprise 
materially increase their incomes without ass 
the slightest risk. 

The man who takes the Local Agency for 7 
Oliver Typewriter has nothing to lose and everyth 
to gain. But look what we risk when we givea 
the exclusive agency of The Oliver Typewriter in 
locality: 

We risk the profits which may be lost through 
agent’s neglect or inefficiency, forevery town, howeve 
small, has definite sales possibilities. j 

We risk our prestige, for the Local Agent has out 
honor in his keeping. F, 

The Local Agent makes money on every sale of new 
Oliver Typewriters in the territory assigned, during 
the full life of the arrangement, even though our tra 
elers may help him or make sales independently of 

Because of the risks we assume in tying up excl) 
sive territories with Local Agents, we exercise 
greatest care in an effort to ‘‘pick the winners.” 


How It Pays 


The Local Agency for The Oliver Typewriter, con- 
sidered purely from the standpoint of its money-makin 
possibilities, is exceedingly attractive. We set 
limits to earnings. Where the field warrants a n 
in giving it his undivided attention, the Agency 
be made to pay a handsome income, The man y 
gives only spare time to the work can easily make it p 

The young man in the small town or village v 
wants to get out in the great world, who seeks b: 
opportunities, is fortunate if he succeeds in secu: 
a Local Agency for The Oliver Typewriter. : 

He becomes an integral part of a business of worl 
wide proportions. , 

A business where ability commands a premium 

Men who started as Local Agents for The 
Typewriter are today officers of the company. 

The Local Agent’s work brings him in con 
one of the most progressive and successful sales o 
zations in the world. : 

Think of the inspiration, the enthusiasm, the | 
tive to succeed that comes from this vital contact 
a 15,000 man-power sales organization! . 

The business man who takes up the Local. 
as an auxiliary source of income can apply to 
motion of his own business the knowledge gained 
this great force of sales experts. ; 4 

Our famous “‘17-Cents-a-Day”’ Plan of selling Olive 
Typewriters is a powerful aid to Local Agents. ‘ 

With this splendid machine, our best pro 
offered on such tempting terms, the Local Agent 
succeed if he puts forth proper effort. 


How to Secure a Local Age 


Applications should be forwarded by mail direct to the A; 
Department, . fy 

There are still a large number of towns where we ha 
Local Agent. There are other towns where The Oliver 
writer is not represented satisfactorily. 4 

If there is no opening in your immediate locality, we 
place for you elsewhere if you are the man we want. Yo 
readily uni 
necessity for i 
action, Every mail 
a large number of a) 
tions, and Local A 
assignments are 
as fast as we fi 
qyalified men. 
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_ Looking for 
‘something 
extra good? 


No cereal is too good for your 
\$ boys and girls. Give them the 
8 good faste as well as the good- 
ness—quality. Body, blood and 
brain draw betterment from 


NATIONAL 
OAT 


The All-Day Cereal 


Our own particular process of mill 
ing and curing the grain gives you 
every bit of the food value in the oats, 
and the rich, oats flavor, too. 


Thin rolled flakes—‘‘’nother dish, mother”? 
taste spreads all through and over, so the palate 
finds it quickly, 

i Clean and tender—cooks easily; cooks better 
} —nothing else like it; nothing else you will like 
I} as well. 


—you can taste the difference 


| NATIONAL 
|} Oats Co. 
Address: ST. LOUIS 


Three Big Mills: 
East St. Louis 
Cedar Rapids Peoria 


The package with the 
Ribbon and the Bow. 


\{/ THE AMERICAN BREAKFAST 


PURE 
LLED WHITE OATS 


(2 
cS 
| 


| a blacksnake. 


THE SATURDAY 


CHU-CHU 
Lille SMEARER 


(Continued from Page 25s) 


act like a silly song-sparrow confronted by 
My reason was one which 
any American can understand in a second, 
but which would be absolutely incompre- 
hensible to many older and more subtle 
nations. I was out of patience. I wanted 
action, even in the smoke. I was sick of 
dodging about and pined for a showdown. 
My morning as a free and independent 
member of the upper class had soured me 
on stealth, and the middle of the Champs- 
Elysées had spoiled me for a niche in the 
wall of a back alley. I slipped my hand 
into the side pocket of my coat, cuddled the 
butt of my little automatic heavenly ticket- 
punch and walked into that house a sort 
of living fighting machine. Thought I: 
“They'll think they’ve got mixed on their 
natural history and caught a hot-ended hor- 
net instead of a harmless fly in their bloom- 
ing net.”” Chu-Chu would come slipping 
over directly—to mend a lock or wipe the 
joint of a waterpipe—and there’d be some 
quick curtain work. 

I followed the sleek rascal ahead with the 
sparks fairly sizzling out of me; and when 
he stepped aside to usher me into the dark- 
ened little boudoir which overlooked the 
garden in the rear my eyes were boring 
through the portiéres, shining into shaded 
corners, and the tail of one of them watch- 
ing to see that the servant kept both his 
hands in sight. The room was empty, 
however, and the man bowed himself out, 
saying that mademoiselle would be down 
immediately. 

The picture of Rosalie’s face was the next 
thing that flashed through my mind—the 
shock, astonishment, then the deep, burn- 
ing flush that overspread it as she realized 
that I was going into the house of Léontine! 
Poor girl, she little guessed the fond, lover- 
like emotions which I did not have as 
I stood there with my hackles on end. I 
wondered if Rosalie had recognized Chu- 
Chu, and decided that she could not have 
done so. His disguise was too cleverly done. 
Only a blood enemy could have pierced it— 
and perhaps not even he unless forewarned. 

I was pining to get to the front of the 
house to have a look at the Bon Cocher, but 
there was no time. There was the peculiar 
swish which seemed so characteristic of 
Léontine when she moved, for she had a 
way of switching her skirt as she walked; 
and she stood in the doorway, ravishingly 
lovely in a summer costume of old embroid- 
ered linen and lace, pale cream in tint, over 
satin of a deeper and luscious yellow. The 
color was in perfect harmony with her rich 
ivory skin and clear, dark amber eyes. Her 
short, heavy curls were held as usual by the 
golden fillet, with its great emerald. 

It did not look like a costume that a 
woman would be apt to put on to assist at 
the murder of a man; nor did anything in 
her expression or the warmth of her greeting 
suggest this idea. 

“Oh, Frank! Frank!” she murmured, 
as I bent over her hand. “What a lot of 
trouble you do make us!” 

“‘T’m not altogether free from it myself,” 
IT answered. “But you must remember 
that you began it all.”’ 

“‘And we are apt to end it unless you 
show a little sense,” she retorted, smiling. 

There was a sound in the corridor, and I 
felt myself harden up. Léontine noticed it 
and laughed. 

“For shame, Frank! It’s only Victor to 
announceluncheon. Surely youdon’t think 
I’d set traps for you in my own house?”’ 

“The idea never entered my head,” I 
answered, “until I saw Chu-Chu sitting in 
front of the café opposite. Considering 
that you had told me . 

““Chu-Chu!”’ she whispered; then was 
silent. Victor announced that she was 
served and I followed her into the charming 
little dining room. There were places for 
three. 

“Tyan said that he would try to get in 
for an ice and coffee,’’ said Léontine. 

Victor served us, then went out. 

“Help yourself to wine, Frank,” said 
Léontine. ‘‘That is Chablis by you and 
Chambertin in the other decanter. Now 
tell me what you mean by saying that 


Chu-Chu was in the café opposite. He had > 


a rendezvous with Ivan at this hour.” 
“Then he failed to keep it,’’ I answered. 
“How was he dressed ?”’ 

“Workman’s blouse, black straw hat, 
grizzled beard.” 
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No. 14 
Jack Knife 
Safety Pen 

Silver . 


Price $5.00 


X-Ray 
View of 

Parker 
Fountain 


Pen 


22 New Parker Gift Pens of Gold, Silver, Pearl, Diamonds, Rubies, etc. EES 


He Gave 8000 Pens 


When He Found It Wouldn’t Leak 


CAPTAIN of Industry walked into 
a Chicago store. 


““What makes fountain pens 
leak??? he said. 


**Tll tell you,”’ replied the dealer. ‘‘You 
set an ordinary fountain pen in your pocket 
point up. ‘The ink stays in the feed tube 
—won’t run down. The heat of your 
body makes the air in the pen expand and 
blow out through the inky feed-tube, push- 
ing the ink ahead of it, so that a 


“So that I get smeared, when I take off 
the cap,’ put in the Captain of Industry. 


SolustisOnng 


**Ts there any fountain pen that won’t 
leak?’ asked the *‘Captain.”’ 


“There is,”’ replied the dealer. ‘‘It’s the 
Parker. When you set a Parker fountain 
pen in your pocket the 
ink doesn’t stay in the 
feed tube, but drops 
back to the reservoir. 
The air heats, expands 
and blows out of the 
feed tube, but it can’t 
blow ink ahead of it, be- 
cause no ink is there.’’ 


Then the dealer ex- 
plained how capillary 
attraction draws the ink down through the 
Parker ‘‘Lucky Curve,’’ as a blotter draws 
ink. He even showed him, by dropping 


Make This Test Yourself 


ink into the feed tube of a Parker pen, 
touching the ‘‘Lucky Curve’’ to the barrel 
wall and letting him see the ink scoot down. 


“Don’t you want one of these Parker 
Pens?’’ asked the dealer. 


**T want 8,000,°? said the ‘‘Captain.”” 


He meant it. He bought one pen of the 
dealer, tried it for a time, then sent for 
George S. Parker and contracted for 8,000 
Parker Fountain Pens, to give to his em- 
ployees for Christmas. 


PARKER JACK KNIFE SAFETY PEN 


can be carried in any position in any pocket. 
Also pen knife size for lady’s purse. Can’t 
leak, smear or spill ink. Great gift for 
anyone. $2.50 up. 


RESERVE PARKER GIFT PENS NOW 


before the Christmas crowd. Dealer will 
hold them till Christmas week, and engrave 
recipient’s name on pens costing $4.50 up. 
Every Parker Gift Pen comes in a handsome 
box of special Christmas design. 


Don’t chase up a different gift for each 
person. Give Parker Pens to everybody. 
Settle your whole Christmas with one trip 
to one store, and spend but a few dollars. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Parker Pens 
and won’t get you an assortment to select 
from, send for our catalogue and buy from 
us direct. 


_ The Parker Pen Company, 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Our New York Retail Store is at 11 Park Row, opposite the Post Office. 
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34 THE SATURDAY 


Most everybody wastes money 
by wrong illumination 


There are three ways of doing it wrong—all are easily 
avoided by correct-planning. 


Insufficient illumination is the worst form of 
extravagance. It wastes the money you spend for rent, 
materials, and labor, by reducing the efficiency of 
employees, turning out a lower grade of product or 
driving trade away. 


Too much illumination is obvious waste. It is 
worse than that. It makes it hard for people to see and 
do things right—whether it is buying (at a store), or 
or manufacturing. 


selling, 


Smothered illumination is the most common way 


of wasting money. In order to get a desired effect, 
people produce more light than they need, and then dim 
it down with the wrong shades or globes. Generally they 
don’t get what they want after all. 

Scientific LMumination prevents all this waste—makes 
every candlepower of light do its part towards producing 
the proper effect. It plans. It is just common sense, plus 
specialized knowledge of how to get results. 

Think about your lighting losses, and send for our 
book on “Scientific Hlumination”. It will help you see 
your problem and find the way to its solution. A clear, 
accurate, unbiased statement (first one ever made) of the 
fundamental requirements of good illumination, and the 


means at hand for meeting them. 

It is better, of course, to plan ahead; but even if your 
equipment is already installed, Scientific Illumination 
will improve it. 


With your copy of ‘‘Scientific Illumination” we send a blank to enable you to describe 
your lighting troubles and conditions in essential particulars. Fill this out and mail it to 
our Illuminating Engineering Department at Pittsburgh. Ask any 
question you like. We will help you. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
Illuminating Engineering Department 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Uptown, 19 West 30th Street 


New York: 
Downtown, 1 Hudson Street, corner Chambers 


Boston : 30 Oliver Street 
Chicago: 172 West Lake Street 


FOR HIS 
a, X-MAS 


buy him a beautiful transparent handle, three-blade 
Golden Rule pocket knife No. 3, same as above cut. 
Lodge emblem or personal photo on one side and 
name and address on the other side. ll_ knives 
forged from finest razor steel and are fully guaran- 
teed. Makes a useful and treasured gift. Price, 
prepaid, $1.60, = 

Cut % actual size. 
Agents wanted. Write & 
for catalog and terms. 


Golden Rule Cutlery Co., 362 Wendell St., Dept. 151, Chicago 


Philadelphia ; 42 South Eighth Street 
Toronto: 70 King Street, West 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Holiday Stationery Stamped Free 


HHS So 


hiting's Fine Writing Paperin Holiday Boxes, beau- 
a2 tifully stamped with one initial, style 33 or 34, 2 
initials, style 35 or 30, or with three initial monogram No. 29 
in gold, silver, blue, red or any color on white, blue 50 
or gray paper postpaid, one quire box, for. . . . c 
Fancy 3 quire box, postpaid, $1.50. Write initials plainly. 
Most suitable Xmas present, Larger boxes $2 to $10. Send 
draft, money order or stamps, no checks. 


GESSNEB CO., 609 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


EVENING POST 


Léontine knit her brows. I grew 
suspicious. 

“May I help you to wine?” I asked. 

“No, thanks. I never take it with 
déjeuner. But help yourself, please.” 

“Thanks. I am also abstemious,” I 
answered. : 

Léontine shot me a swift look, then 
leaned over and laid her hand on my sleeve. 
Her eyes were positively melting, and it 
seemed to me there was the slightest quiver 
to her voice. 

“Frank,” she whispered, “‘is it possible 
that you do not trust me?” The swift 
color rose and spread over her high, Slavic 
cheekbones, which were soft and rounded, 
yet high and of a Cossack prominence that 
lent character and intensity to her passion- 
ate face, though in no way diminishing ils 
sensuous beauty. 

“Don’t you think me loyal, Frank?” 
she pleaded. 

“Tt’s your loyalty that keeps my hand 
in my pocket,” I answered with a sort of 
dry grin. “I don’t mind giving it to you 
straight, my girl, that when I spotted Chu- 
Chu in front of Le Bon Cocher I made up 
my mind that you and Ivan and a few 
others had set a little trap for me over 
here.” 

Léontine’s fresh caviar stopped halfway 
to her expectant mouth, and she looked 
at me with her amber eyes wide open. 
Usually you got only an impression of 
them between a double fringe of long, 
curved lashes black as ink. 

“Then what made you come in here,” 
she cried, ‘‘if you thought me capable of 
treachery of that sort to the man I—I 
love?”’ she whispered hotly, and leaned 
forward so that her bosom was crushed 
against the polished table. 

“T came in to bust up the trap,” I 
answered, and took a big bite of caviar and 
toast. Now that the ice was broken I was 
beginning to have a good time; and I must 
say that, after living round in punky little 
restaurants, that fresh Orsova caviar, with 
eggs a pearly gray and as big as buckshot, 
wasn’t the least of it. 

“Yes, my dear,” said I, ‘‘when I walked 
in here I was like a Fourth of July pin- 
wheel, just waiting for the match. And, 
though I’m haying a splendid lunch and 
admiring you more than ever, I’m none the 
less all organized for war. Only, if there’s 
to be rough-house, I wish you’d hold it 
off until I finish this caviar. Remember, 
Léontine, I’ve been acting and living up 
to the réle of a wandering preacher—and 
I’m hungry.”’ 

Léontine’seyessparkled. “Do you know 
what I really wish?” she cried. 

“What?” I asked. 

“‘T wish that I actually had about half a 
dozen bravos hidden round the house—just 
to see the fun.” 

“And Chu-Chu ——” 

She shook her head with a little shudder. 
“No,” she answered—‘“‘not Chu-Chu. I 
am too fond of you, Frank!” And she 
put her hand on my sleeve. A queer girl, 
Léontine! : 

Presently she looked up with a sad sort 
of smile. 

“Drink your wine if you like it, my 
dear,’ said she. ‘‘I will take some with 
you if it will make you feel any easier.” 

The blood poured into my face and with- 
out waiting to serve her I dashed my glass 
half full of the Chablis and drank to her 
happiness. Her color deepened and she 
was about to say something, when Victor 
came into the room. 

“There is a workman downstairs, m’am- 
selle,” said he. ‘‘I asked him what he 
wanted and he tells me he has been sent 
by the proprietor of the house to look over 
the plumbing.” 

Léontine threw me a swift look. ‘What 
sort of manis hein appearance?” she asked. 

“He is a respectable-looking person, 
m’amselle—middle-aged, with an intelli- 
gent face and a beard streaked with gray.” 

“And his costume?” Léontine inter- 
rupted. 

i “He wears a blouse and a black straw 
ben : 

“T know that man,” she interrupted 
fiercely. ‘‘ He is an impostor. You may 
go down and tell him that mademoiselle 
knows all about him, and that he has come 
to the wrong house and at the wrong time. 


Tell him that I say he had better go to the 


Pare Monceau, where he belongs. See that 
he leaves the premises, Victor.’ 

“Very good, m’amselle.”” And the man 
slipped out. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Plenty of toe room in 
the Florsheim Shoe— 


no matter what the shape— 
made over Natural Shape”’ 
lasts—an exclusive feature. 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have out’ nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet ‘The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,’” 
showing styles that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago = U.S.A. 


The Pedal 


Plenty of toe room 


Kalamazoo 
Stove Book FREE 


Write for the stove book with 
the astounding inside facts 
about stove making and stove 
selling—how you can save 
$5.00 to $40.00 by buying 
stoves direct from the factory. 
Built by experts—prices $6.50 and 
up, east of the Mississippi. Stove 
Book yours for the asking with 
description of 400 sizes and styles 
of stoves —richly illustrated. 


Stove or Range 
®, Shipped Freight Prepaid 
30 Days’ Trial 


You don’t decide finally until | | 
you’ve used the stove or 
range 80 days and then it 
*) comes back to us—at our ex- 
K pense—if you’renot satisfied. 
> 1'70,000 people have tried 
“ Kalamazoos and bought, 
f} 360 Days’ Approval Test. 
# Cash or credit terms, ship- 
Wi, ment within 24 hours. Re- 
4) pairs at cost or less if ever 
sq needed. Your interest demands 
that you getour proposition first. 
Now send for the Stove 

and Catalog No. 152 at once. 


A 
1S ck Kalamazoo Stove 
< 5 Company, Mfrs. 


! Kalamazoo, 


Ss 


ro 


“A Kalamazoo Direct To You’ | 
And Gas Stoves Too 


Box Ball has taken fun lovers by storm—is cleaning up tron 
$100.00 to $600.00 a month clear profit for many Managers. 0 
man with four alleys le clear f 


, $680.00 in 30 Day: 


Bea Manager, All you need is energy, 
on a small investment you may make t 
same profits, if not greater one 
right in your own locality. | 
Box Ball is a clean, moral g 
exercise that fascinates theb 
of men and women 
New improved alley—no 
fast, irresistible. Big,regular: 
ten-pins set automatically 
players —you just take in the 
No help needed to op 
expenses of any kind excep! 
Our Guarantee—You 
yourself up in a perman' 
paying business on an in 
as low as $120 to $300. If: 
not satisfied after 30 day: 


American Box Ball Co., 370 Van Buren St., Indianapoli 


A Vanishing Language 


E coming of the railroads and the 
coal mines to Southeastern Kentucky 
and Southwestern Virginia has wiped 
ne last frontier of this country and killed 
nat has been called the pure-feud indus- 
A few years ago there were ten or fif- 
eparate feuds in ten or fifteen separate 
itain counties; now there are but two— 
only one of them is prosecuted with 
gor. 

e moving in of new people and the 
ing in of new ideas are responsible for 
wreaking up of century-old traditions. 
blood is leavening the old and the bit- 
ood of the clans; and schoolhouses, 
‘roads and even automobiles are doing 


tie \ 
dbably no living person, will regret the 
ag of the feud spirit, but students of 
bethan English will mourn the dying 
the primitive mountaineer type; for 
lked, and in some instances still talks, 


igh the Gap and settled in those back 
s of civilization among the Southern 
hanies. 
ce, in the trial of a mountain murder 
the writer heard a shaggy hillsman 
Red Bird Creek, a small town in 
te Eastern Kentucky, who took the 
ss stand to testify, using the follow- 
guage in answer to the questions of 
er. 
be Eversole came up to the stillhouse, 
>the other boys was, and he was lookin’ 
“’ dauncy; and purty soon he raised a 
{, with Craig Philpott. Both of them 
ul in a swivit in no time.” 
7ait a minute!” 
is from the lawyer. 
ay were there?” 
h, several—several.” 
nd Eversole made trouble, you say?’’ 
(8 he had things in a mommux in no 


“How many did 


‘Nid he eall any names?’’ 
es; he called Philpott a sorry old 


nything else?” 

‘es; he said he was a fice-dog.” 

‘nd then what happened?” 

Vell, Philpott ran for his fuzee; and I 
that the rippit was startin’ and I ran 
ie mounting. But when I got a little 
and was out of sight I heared a gun 
» twice.” 

| this was perfectly intelligible to a 
tain jury and a mountain judge. To 
/a man described as looking “‘dauncy”’ 
st aman who was out of sorts or in an 
mper. ‘“‘Rippit”’ in the Southern ver- 
‘ar means a disturbance, but, except 
jrts of Kentucky and Tennessee, is 
“Swivit” is a state of 


nant a crowd of fifty or a hundred, per- 
) using the word in the same sense that 
3 used two centuries ago. ‘‘ Mommux’”’ 
iountaineer for a mixup, an affray. 
ng aman a “sorry heifer” is to call 
a hard name, because “‘sorry” to a 
ttaineer doesn’t mean distressing or 
tful. It means worthless, shiftless, no- 
it. And “‘heifer,’’ instead of mean- 
| young cow, is applied to any one, 
less of sex or age, who is foolish or 
ionsible or shiftless. 
ice” is a corruption of the old Eng- 
lfiest””—a cur. ‘‘Fuzee”’ is, of course, 
standable to lowland ears, though it 
more common use in the mountains 
i elsewhere. 
uote,” though, puzzled the writer for 
id while. He learned finally that the 
ss from Red Bird had employed it in 
ily the same sense that Chaucer did— 
(scribe a report or sound heard from a 


Put Up to Stay 


NOPAH BUTLER had made his big 
‘rike in the gold country several years 
e he paid his first visit to New York. 
1 he got back to Nevada one of the 

isked him what he thought of New 


” said Tonopah, “‘it looks to me as 
make a permanent camp.” 


THE SATURDAY 


emse ane Nomsense 


The Appropriate Tipple 


OLONEL HALCORBETT, of Paducah, 

Kentucky, met a party of fellow Ken- 

tuckians at a hotel in New York, and invited 
them in to have something. 

They sat down at a table and the Colonel 
called a waiter over. The first man ordered 
vichy and milk. The Colonel gave a start 
of surprise, but said nothing, of course. 
The second man took a seltzer lemonade, 
and the third thought he wanted a little 
mineral water. Finally the waiter reached 
Colonel Corbett. 

“Waiter,” he roared, “bring me a quart 
of bluing!” 


The Tourney at Bridge 


My aunt sometimes plays bridge—a social 
game 

Compared with which the ancient poker’s 
tame. 


Where friend meets friend across the table, 
so— 

One hand is played and friend becomes a-foe. 

Where nerves grow taut and tense, where 


breath comes short 
And timid women are crucified for sport. 


The chances are, says Elwell, if you’re strong 
Or weak in any suit you'll lead it wrong. 


So when you cast your fat into the fire 
Tis well to bow and gracefully retire. 


My aunt plays afternoons—she wades 
right in 

With hat and gloves stripped off—and plays 
to win. 


Though she declares to me she never tries 
In all the games she plays to win the prize. 


But when prize-playing women win a leg 
She does her best to take them down a peg. 


An instinct truly feminine, you must 


Admit, and nothing more than right and just. , 


So when she mixes in this playing bout 
For half a day she comes home all worn out. 


And cannot quite compose herself till she 
Has got her best gown off and poured some tea. 


And from some bag or purse she takes a prize 
Worth forty cents and dangles in my eyes. 


And says: “ Amanda Skinner thinks that she 
Is Foster, Hoyle and Elwell—all the three. 


And when you have a sharp like that in town 
The only thing to do is take her down.” 


And then she seeks that early rest that serves 
To quiet minds and pick up shattered nerves. 
—J. W. Foley. 


Professional Discourtesy 


RED LENNOX, the actor, had a room 
in a hotel overlooking a railroad yard. 
At the end of the second day he paid his 


ill. 

“Did the locomotives bother you at 
night?”’ asked the proprietor. 

“No—not at all,” said Lennox. ‘Actors 
and locomotives both have to work at night, 
and I can stand for that; but what I object 
to is having a couple of engines come under 
my window every morning and rehearse 
until noon!” 


A New Translation 


HILE Woodrow Wilson was in Chat- 

tanooga on his recent tour one of the 
features of the program arranged for his 
entertainment was an automobile sight- 
seeing trip through -the city. . As the.party 
slowed up from time to time at some 
particularly interesting point the colored 
chauffeur volunteered bits of local infor- 
mation. 

They were passing the new city hall and 
Mr. Wilson read aloud the date on the 
cornerstone—1909 A. D. 

“George,” remarked one of the party, 
addressing the chauffeur, ‘‘can you tell us 
what the A. D. stands for?” 

“Suttinly, boss, suttinly,” responded 
George, without the quiver of an eyelid. 
“Why, dat dere ‘A,, D.’ stands fo’ ‘all 
done.’”’ 3 as F 
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All Wool 
) At10 0°25 


HE Clothcraft guaranty assures the things you 


ought to be sure o 


f before you spend your 


money: absolutely pure wool cloth; first-class 
trimmings and workmanship; permanent shapeliness ; 
lasting service and satisfaction. | : 


These qualities, coupled with the correct style and 
unusual perfection of fit that you can see for yourself, 


should lead you to investiga 


The One Guaranteed All-Wool Line 
at Medium Prices: $10 to $25 


LOTHCRAFT Scientific Tai- 

loring is the means that has made 

these advantages possible. It is 
the result of sixty-one years devoted 
solely to making good clothes at medium 
prices. It is built up on ‘‘efficiency’’ 
methods that improve the quality while 
cutting down the cost. 


To assure all these advantages in your 
clothes at $10 to $25, buy Clothcraft 
Clothes — and make your selections 
early, while assortments are good. 


UARANTEED 


ALL WOOL 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 


Founded 1850— Oldest American 
Manufacturers of Men’s Clothes 


620 ST. CLAIR AVENUE, N. W. 


te Clothcraft Clothes — 


The Best Way to Investigate is to 
Go to the Nearest Clothcraft Store 


SK the dealer to show you the 
A Clothcraft Blue Serge Special 
No. 4130, at $18.50. Try on 
several Clothcraft coats and overcoats, 
so you can see the becoming styles and 
accurate fit. Notice the close-fitting 
collar, the shapely shoulders, the smooth 
coat-front. And read the guaranty that 
assures lasting satisfaction. 
Tf you don’t know a Clothcraft Store, write 
us today. We'll promptly send youthe 


Clothcraft Style-Book for fall and winter, with 
the name of the nearest dealer. 


——__ 
GUARANTEED 
ALL WOOL 


Coyelond 
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HIS is the Standard Hotpoint Iron. Furnished in three 
domestic sizes, identical except in size and weight. The 
three pound iron, shown on the left, is for light ironing. 
Long and narrow, for sleeves, tucks, etc. The six pound 
iron shown in the centre is regulation weight and will do 
any form of household ironing continuously. The five pound 
iron shown on the right is large enough for all except the 
very heaviest household ironing, such as blankets. 
These irons have the attached stand (no lifting), the Hot Point, 
(always hot), the cool handle (no holder), which have made “Hotpoints” 


famous the country over. Price in U.S. $5.00. In Canada duty added. 
If your dealer cannot furnish size wanted, we will prepay express. 


HIS is the most 

convenient 
form of electric 
heater yet devised. 
It attaches to any 
light socket and 
gives off a genial 
radiation continu- 
ously. With elec- 
tricity at 10c it costs 
about 2c per hour 
to operate. 

Made of pressed 
steel in ornamental de- 
sign, with ebonite han- 
dle, and can be readily 


moved from place to place. Weight three and one-half pounds. Uses 
the same cord and plug as the Hotpoint Iron. 


For invalids, old people or convalescents it is a great comfort and 
is very useful under the desk or dining table. Price in U. S. $5.00: 
in Canada duty added. We pay express charges if your dealer cannot 
supply you. There is no substitute. 


4 bas only way to make perfect coffee is with a percolator. And the 
most simple, practical and efficient percolator is the one illustrated 
here, which is furnished either in a coffee pot style or the machine style. 


The boiling water drips slowly through the ground coffee, which 
never is 


boiled. 
The heat- 


ing element 
is introduced 
directly into 
the water and 
therefore 
operates very 
economically. 
In less than a 
minute after 
the electric 
current is 
turned on, 
percolation 
begins; and 
the cost at 
average rate 
is about one- 
tenth of acent 
per cup. 
> tm It is so sim- 
= ae ple to operate 
ee —put the 
sao coffee into the 
basket, put the cold water into the percolator, put in the plug and turn 
on the electric current. When strong enough, pull out the plug. 


You get the full flavor and aroma of the coffee without the bitter 
taste or caffeine which comes from boiling. 


El Perco, pot style, in burnished copper or nickel, five cup size $7.50; 
seven cup size $8.00. Machine style, seven cup size $10.00; nine cup 


size $11.00 in the U.S. Duty added in Canada. 
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LECTRICALLY heated app 


if your household is to enj 
electrically-lighted home should mak 


command of conveniences and nicet 
except at much greater expenditure of time, tr 


HE immersion heater that gives the maximum 
efficiency. It is a highly polished cylinder, 
which is plunged into the liquid and begins 
: to heat it instantly. 
Small one boils a 
glass of water in a 
couple of minutes. 


Perfectly sanitary 
and should last indef- 
initely, if the heat is 
not turned on except 
when it is immersed. 


Toilet size $3.00. 
Kitchen size $4.00. 
This size can be used 
in a great many cook- 
ing operations very 
economically. El 
Boilo uses same cord 
and plug as El Comfo. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will prepay 
charges at above prices in the U. S. Duty on 
Canadian shipments to be paid by customer. 


HIS handsome and efficient stove uses about 

the same amount of electric current as our 
Hotpoint Iron. It will do all of the lighter forms 
of cooking with entire satisfaction. 


Highly nickel plated, with a lower shelf which 
protects the table. The legs also have ebonite 
tips so that it can be used directly on the dining 
table or sideboard. 


Price $5.00 in the U. S., including cord and plug. Duty 
added in Canada. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
ship by prepaid express. 


Guaranteed for two years, like all Hotpoint appliances. 
El Stovo is also furnished in 8 in. size in two heats. 


_ We furnish a chafing dish, to be used on El Stovo, which 
is extremely efficient. It is shown at the right as El Chafo, 
Style 4. This makes a most satisfactory combination. Price 


of El Chafo No. 4 same as El Stovo. 


Other Appliances 


AS of the appliances described in this announcement 
can be used on the lamp socket. We makea great 
many other appliances which require special wiring; viz.— 
Laundry and Tailor irons in many weights and sizes— 
El Stovo in eight inch and ten inch sizes, competent to do 
heavy cooking — Air Heaters which will warm a good sized 
room, etc. Dealers will give you full information. 


AND the suggestio 
giving—what so ne 
What like outlay woulda 


this winter ? 


Any of these applianc 2s 
First cost is nominal. 


HE delights of the chafing dish 
older methods. Fully nickel plat 
the plug into place. Since so small an 


The one on the left (El Chafo, St 
gives you the advantage of a separat 
The other two styles have self-containe¢ 
which is introduced directly into the water. 
and economical in operation. The centre one 
what larger than Style 4. Price complete, in’ 


W= have attempted to furnish all of ou 
tributors with these appliances in attra 
holly wrappers for the Holiday trade. fa 
dealer has not secured his stock, please | 
our nearest office at ai Shipments - 
direct in response to this announcement 
also be wrapped in holly paper and tied 
gold cord when requested. q 


By 


PACIFIC ELEC 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


NEW YORK CH! 
136 Liberty St. | 560 Was! F 
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mand your thoughtful attention 
am of comfort and health. Every 


rrent its daily servant, having instant 


hich cannot be otherwise secured, 
Jse these approved appliances. 


d 


jances for holiday 


2able, so charming ? 
and cheer to your home 


cket of proper voltage. 
light. Fully guaranteed 
iitely. 


yut the fuss and inconvenience of 
ah to any light socket—simply slip 
nt consumption is extremely slight. 
especially fitted to El Stovo. This 
965.00; El Stovo with cord $5.00. 


at is in Mission design (Style 6) and is still 
| Price $15.00. All are equipped with silk 
ld duty. If your dealer has not the style 
ict. 


AT i is more appropriate for Holiday gifts 
iF these handsome appliances with their 
ons of newness combined with extreme 
“bility > This i is the Electric Age — give 
Hil gifts, in these newest and most ap- 
«types. But remember the Hotpoint rep- 
and our two year guarantee and insist 
fe goods shown here. 


{ 


NG COMPANY 


FAARIO, CALIFORNIA. 


miles east of Los Angeles) 
E B.C. TORONTO 
St. Canada 


HIS is the very newest addition to the “El” 

family and provides the most modern way 
of cooking eggs. A small quantity of water is 
placed in the bot- 


tom of El Eggo, the 
eggs are placed in 
the ring tray, the 5) 


water is converted 
to steam. The eggs 
are steam cooked. 
Or boil them if you { 
prefer. 


A shirring pan | 
with convenient 
handles is also fur- 
nished for shirring, 
scrambling, poach- 
ing and similar op- 
erations. In effect, i o 
El Eggo becomes a ay wee efficient chafing 
dish. Same plug and silk covered cord as the 
other table appliances. Price in the U. S. with- 
out the chafing dish, $8.00. With chafing dish, 
$9.00. In Canada add duty. If your dealer can- 


not furnish, we pay charges. 


HAT El Perco is to coffee brewing, El 

Teballo is to tea infusing—it does it right. 
The heating element being immersed in the 
water, it is quickly brought to a bubble. The 
plug is then removed, and the tea ball is dropped 
down over the element, which keeps the water 
at bubbling temperature while infusion is made. 

The ball is then drawn up out of the infusion. This 
means that the delightful fragrance and delicate flavor of 
the tea leaf are secured without any of the tannic acid or 
other undesirable principles. 

Heating element guaranteed two years, but unless used 
without being submerged, should last as long as pot. 

El Teballo is furnished in highly burnished nickel or 
copper. Pot style, seven cup, price $8.00; machine style, 
seven cup, price $10.00 in the U.S. In Canada add duty. 
If your dealer has not yet secured his supply of El Teballo 
we will gladly pay delivery charges. 


Ask Your Dealer 


BOUT 5000 lighting companies and dealers in the U. S. 
and Canada sell our appliances. We prefer that you 
buy of them. Their suggestions will be valuable to you. 
However, if the dealer you go to cannot furnish our appli- 
ances, place order with our nearest office, as we are anxious 
that you test the statements we make in this Bnnouncement. 
Canadian customers are to pay duty. 


Bn} 


= lie iene, set is called the Utility. Invaluable for 
travelers, flat dwellers, bachelor men and women. Iron 
weighs two and a half pounds and will do all lighter forms 
of ironing. Inverted on the stand, it becomes a small stove. 
Boils the dish of water (about ives cups) in ten minutes or 
less. An opening in the iron heats curling tongs without 
additional electric current. 


Price, including stand, dish with cover and handle, cord 
and plug, all packed in ooze leather shopping bag, is $6.00 
in the U.S. Duty added in Canada. If your dealer cannot 
supply you with this Utility Outfit, we will ship by prepaid 
express. There is no substitute. 


L COMFO pad will 

find almost number- 
less uses. It displaces 
the hot water bottle and 
all other devices for ap- 
plying heat locally. It 
is almost priceless in 
the nursery. An ideal 
bed warmer. 


Attaches to any light 
socket and is controlled 
by a thermostat so that 
it cannot become over- 
heated to the danger 
point. Also a conve- 
nient separable switch, so that the current can be cut off by 
the person using it. 


Turn the electric current on when you go to bed. The thermostat 
will cut off the current when it becomes hot and turn it on again auto- 
matically. Therefore, current consumption will be very slight. 


El Comfo furnishes the ideal way to apply dry heat to any part of 
body and can be used much hotter than a water bottle. The heat is 
continuous and so simple to adjust. 


Price in the U. S. $5.00. In Canada duty added. We have just 


marketed this. If your dealer has not secured his stock, write us. 


OU never ate such wheaty tasting toast as you can make any morning 
on your breakfast table if you use El Tosto. 


Highly nickel plated and extremely ornamental. Uses about the 
same electric current as the iron, but of course you use it for such 
short intervals that it is 
really a very economical 
way of making toast. 


And the toast is so ap- 
petizing. You simply lean 
the bread up in front of 
wire coils that are glowing 
red and watch it until it is 
just as brown and just as 
crisp as you like it; then 
take it off piping hot. 

El Tosto along with 
El Perco and El Eggo sim- 
plifies the breakfast prob- 
lem wonderfully. Shelf 
above is convenient place 
to keep plates or coffee 
warm. 


Nothing to get out of 
order. Guaranteed two 
years and should last for 
many years. Furnished 
complete with cord and 

Price in the U. S. 
; in Canada duty added. Your dealer probably has El Tosto, or 
if not will gladly get it for you. Or we will ship by prepaid express at 
above price anywhere in the United States. 
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XPERT judgment of quality and 

authentic knowledge of style are 
entirely unnecessary when you select 
these garments. The name ‘‘Collegian’”’ 
in a suit or overcoat is evidence of the 
utmost in quality and style—all that 
anyone expects or can ask for in clothes. 
Look for the “*Collegian”’ label. Itis the 
safe way to buy clothes, for it removes 
all guesswork as to fabrics, workmanship, 
style, cut, fit or finish. All you have to 
do is to go to the store that sells Adler’s 
Collegian Clothes, choose something 
becoming, and then your clothes prob- 
lem is solved. The price range is mod- 
erate—$15 to $30—and whatever you 
pay you are sure to secure the greatest 
amount of genuine clothes value. 

Our new Style Book—a fashion guide for men’s 

correct clothes—mailed to any address on re- 


quest. It also tells you the store in your town 
or vicinity that sells Adler's Collegian Clothes. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Milwaukee Chicago 


BUSINESS 
HELPS 


YSTEM—and then more system! 
S System is an excellent thing; therefore 
get system—get as much system as 

you possibly can! All this is what is most 
strenuously heard in these days amid the 
struggle and the turmoil of up-to-date 
business. Never before was systemization 
attempted in so many fields, in such wide 
variety of work. Scientific system has 
been introduced into many and many a 
business where it was supposed that further 
systemization was impossible. And all 
this is most excellent; for system saves 
time—and nothing is more true in business 
than the trite old saying, “‘ Time is money.” 
And yet some of the wiser and more 
experienced business men are watching 
heedfully to see that system be not carried 
too far; or—it would be more correct to 


_say—to see that men do not come to 


depend upon system rather than upon 
themselves, - 

“Already there is a tendency, in this 
sudden new rush of everything for system,”’ 
said to me a business man who has an 
army of employees on his payroll—‘“‘al- 
ready there is a tendency toward believing 
that system is the final word; that if 
perfect system can be obtained, all is 
obtained. There could not be a more seri- 
ous mistake, however. System, excellent 
though it is—and I have myself been 
adopting new systems along lines that 
I had supposed could not be further im- 
proved—system can never take the place 
of individuality, originality, personality, 
initiative. Compared with personal quali- 
ties such as those, system must always 
remain in a secondary place.” 


A Bold Beginning 


It was along this same line that another 
business man was talking when he said 
that, though he thoroughly approved of 
the machines that automatically set down 
answers to all sorts of arithmetical prob- 
lems, and though he has installed such 
machines to keep abreast of modern 
methods, he has feared that too absolute a 
reliance upon machines would so weaken 
a man’s own ability to figure correctly as 
to injure his usefulness materially. ‘“‘And 
so I especially try to impress upon those 
who use automatic calculators that they 
must not let themselves forget how to do 
all sorts of calculations themselves; for at 
any moment in business a man may find it 
of vital importance to be able to estimate 
a thing instantly with his pencil, or per- 
haps just in his head; and if he has got 
into the way of trusting everything to a 
machine he won’t be able to do it himself — 
won’t be up to the mark. No man can 
hope for real success unless he acquires and 
retains a readiness to handle figures. But, 
of course,’’ he went on whimsically, “‘it is 
certainly a convenience to have a machine 
that can multiply 734 by 1614, for even the 
best of my assistants would take some little 
time for such a sum and then wouldn’t be 
absolutely sure of being right.” 


Some of the great houses adhere to 
system even in regard to the advancement 
of employees in their own service—persons 
entering their employ must be within cer- 
tain limits as to age and can only be put 
ahead after a certain time, andsoon. And, 
though here one can see the general utility 
of such a system, it is peculiarly a branch 
of business management in which the 
wisest business men admit leeway. 

How a young man thought out a system 
all his own—a system he planned for that 
best of all purposes, to get on in the world 
by rising through increase of his own 
merit —and how he induced a great concern 
to let him apply his system, was told me 
just the other day. 

The young man, with'only the equipment 
of a high-school education in a small city, 
picked out the line of work he felt best 
fitted for and most desired to go into. It 
was electricity that he determined upon for 
his career; and next he picked out the 
concern he wanted to work for—a concern 
whose name is known in every part of the 
world. All this seemed bold enough for 
a beginning, but it was still bolder to plan 
a system by which he would make his way 
upward after once getting his start with 
the great house he had selected. 


We Will Not B 


In To See Yo 


We have no visiting list 
nor any solicitors to do am 


visiting for us. 
Not that we have 


objection to solicitors. Noni 
whatever—some of the fines 


men we know are solicitors 0 
advertising, and we are glac 


to see them when they call. 


For our part, we need | 
solicitors. 
start we knew that if we-¢ 
the circulation, advertis 
would come of’ their 0} 
desire. 


We did.~ They did. 


Go through a copy of Fa 


Journal. Note the quant 
of advertising—the quality 


the advertisers and the dive 
‘sity of lines advertised— — 


—then you will truly a 
preciate the significance 
the fact that we employ 
solicitors and that every li 
in the paper has come in 


been sent in by someon 
without personal solicitation 


Any paper that can, with 


out personal solicitation, 
cure the great volume 


advertising that Farm Journ: 


carries needs no further pr 
of its extraordinary efficien 
as an advertising medium. 
To get a full understai 
ing of the unique po 


which Farm Journal hold 


among publications, write 
our book, “Tests and Te 


mony.” It will give you : 
of interesting ant 
valuable data about the folk 
that support Farm Journa 
and how they support them 


wealth 


selves. Then you will reali 


why Farm Journal is such: 
powerful puller for its ad 


vertisers. 


This book also contain 
experiences of advertisers 1 


Farm Journal, together vy 
testimonials from both: 
vertisers and subscribers. 
also gives the most comp 
and helpful statistics 

the Farmer and the Farm 


Glad to send it in respot 
to a request on your bu 
ness letterhead. 

Still time to catch our Janu: 


ary issue if you act prompt 
ly. Send along your copy: 


Wilmer Atkinson Publi h 


Farm Journal 
“Unlike Any Other Fa 
Philadelphia 
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Right from thr 


This flour is prepared express/y 
» cake baking, from a special 
iety of winter wheat, grown only 
Southern Indiana. By our own 
‘lusive method we eliminate all 

gluten—eluten makes cakes 
rse and tough. We pack our prod- 
| in a Sanitary, air-tight pack- 
:, where it keeps indefinitely, in 
i climate. No corn starch or any 
er ingredient is added. 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared 


CAKE FLOUR 


(e most economical flour you can use for 
e baking. It makes lighter, daintier, 
‘e delicious cakes with Aalf the shorten- 
required with ordinary flour. It pre- 
its failure and wasted ingredients. 


‘ch package contains flour enough for ten or twelve 
mt cakes, with twelve recipes. Cost about two 
per cake, 


E »  IGLEHEART’S Book of 
s—— “CAKE RECIPES” 


sa delightful collection of cake creations. Will 
you fime and time again when you’re puzzled 

kind of cake to bake, Just send us your name 
i postal for this book, stating your grocer’s name 
and address, and whether or not he handles 
Swans Down Prepared Cake Flour. 


IGLEHEART 
BROTHERS 


2214 First Ave. 
Evansville, Ind. 


ire Your Baby’s Vitality 
ih Holstein Cows’ Milk. 


Eyour baby that vitality which often seems 
id alone between life and death? Do you 
how to build it up? Try Holstein Cows’ 
ind see if it doesn’t impart to your baby 
mderful vitality of the splendid Holstein 
/ We know it will. 
‘tein Cows’ Milk is the very nearest thing to 
b’s milk, so of course it is the best milk for 
Compared with ordinary milk, it corre- 
(very closely to mother’s milk in the per- 
e of butter fat and other solids it contains, 
re important still, in the form in which the 
(fat occurs. In ordinary milk, the fat is in 
elobules, which form tough greasy curds in 
y stomach instead of being easily broken up 
I digestive fluids. 
tein Milk costs no more than common milk. 
b: milk-man cannot supply you, let us know. 
e| for our free booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Holstein 


tiand see what the great specialists say about 
\P babies. 


STEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


b\merican Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Mississippi 


Size 48%4 in. long; 2044 in. wide; 17} in. high. 
Your furs, blankets, linens, laces, silks and woolens 
fn the fragrant depths of a Piedmont Southern Red Cedar 
‘pel as the day they were laid away. Absolute protec- 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Very decorative and the 

of all Christmas gifts. Shipped direct from fac- 
prices, freight prepaid, 15 Days’ Free Trial. Send 
ory of Red Cedar’’ and big catalog showing many styles, 
prices of Chests, Upholstered Wardrobe Couches, etc. 
INT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 9, Statesville, N.C. 
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His first step was necessarily to get the 
concern to employ him. He wrote a letter, 
applying for the place; in the letter he said 
it was his ambition to make a lifework of 
electricity, and he told of his modest edu- 
cational equipment, with its absence of 
technical training. 

The management of that particular 
concern is altogether too wise to bar any 
young man absolutely because of not com- 
ing with a technical-school diploma in his 
hand. It knows very well that, though the 
majority of its high-class employees are 
necessarily technical graduates, there is 
always the chance of picking just the right 
man without a diploma. More important 
than this theoretical broadness of view 
on the part of the management was the 
personality, in this case, of the applicant— 
and the personality must have shown in 
his letter. 

He was engaged and for six months he 
worked indefatigably, watching everything, 
saying little and spending his nights in 
correspondence-school study in electricity 
and mechanics. He felt that he had really 
begun to improve in his daily work, and 
therefore felt that he would be justified in 
beginning to apply the system he had 
planned. So he went to the superintend- 
ent. ‘I should like to be put into another 
department,” he said, “where I can learn 
another kind of work.” 

The superintendent smiled. He was the 
kind of superintendent who watches his 
men and understands human nature. He 
knew this young man had been working 
with almost fierceness of effort and that he 
gave high promise. So, though he smiled, 
it was a tolerant smile, and he put the 
young man into another department. 


A Six:Months’ Man 


For two years and a half the young man 
appeared regularly at the superintendent’s 
office at the end of every six months. It 
got to be a sort of pleasant joke and the 
superintendent fell into the way of refer- 
ring to him as his ‘‘six-months’ man.” 
“How is my six-months’ man coming on?” 
he would ask of some department head; 
and always there came the reply that he 
was devoted, untiring, painstaking and 
successful. . 

At the end of two years and a half the 
young man was extremely proficient. He 
was earning a good salary. He was one of 
the few upon whom the superintendent had 
come thoroughly to depend; but there were 
no more departments. What remained now 
was advancement in whatever department 
best fitted the young man’s abilities. And 
so, when there came the regular six-months’ 
appearance, the superintendent met him 
with a new geniality. 

“What is it now?” he said. ‘“‘ You have 
served your time in every department.” 

“No,” came the reply; “there is another 
department I want to try—the sales 
department.” 

The superintendent did not like this. 
““T want you to stay right on in the works 
with me,” he said. 

The young man was firm, however. “I 
appreciate what you have done in making 
it possible for me to get experience,” he 
said; “but I came here with the determina- 
tion to take in enough departments to get 
a comprehensive knowledge of the business, 
and I cannot get it without experience in 
the selling end.” 

The superintendent smiled. “Well, I 
suppose I’ve got to help you carry out your 
system,” he said. ‘‘Go down tomorrow to 
the city office and see the sales manager. 
I’ve told him about you.” 

The sales manager had clearly been told 
to give him a good trying-out, for he put 
him through a grueling examination on all 
sorts of electrical subjects—construction, 
operation, material, machinery, theory and 
practice. And soon a curious fact became 
evident. Not only did the young man 
show himself really and thoroughly pro- 
ficient and able to answer questions, but 
it soon became apparent that in some 
branches he knew more than his questioner. 
“You'll do,’ was the brief verdict when 
the examination was over, and the young 
man was given his wished-for chance. 

This was only a few years ago. He now 
draws a large salary, and it is in consider- 
able degree because, after learning every- 
thing broadly—but not until then!—he 
was wise enough to devote himself to 
specialization, and is now looked upon as 
the highest authority in the United States 
on certain phases of constructive electrical 
operation in steel mills. 


INSTINCTIVE, PLAYING 


vs. REASON 


HE great aim in all player piano 

constructions has béen to over- 

come mechanical banging. The 
tendency has been to build player pianos 
with mechanical contrivances intended 
to enable the operator to give expression 
to the music. To try, in’ other words, 
to eliminate by mechanical means, a 
mechanical sound. 


We contend that these mechanical 
expression devices require the Reason 
to operate them. 


Reason, we think, is a thing for doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers, scientists, to 
conjure with. But music, like all art, 
is Instinct. It is created by Instinct and 
must be recreated (played) by Instinct. 


The instinctive Virtuolo is built as 
sensitive as a nerve. Like a nerve, it 
responds, in’ a flash, to your sensitive 
feelings, to your musical Instinct. 

Put yato the Virtuolo some familiar 
piece of music, like the Lohengrin Wed- 
ding March, or Marching Through 
Georgia. Then close the sliding panel 
in front of the roll so you can’t see the 
rolj, . Put your left hand over the accent- 
ing and modulating buttons, and your 
right on the speed lever. Then close 
your eyes and begin to pedal. 


You may think you have no musical 
Instinct at all, but you'll be surprised to 
find yourself playing the piece with per- 
fect time and rhythm and expression. 
You can’t help it. An unconscious 
something is guiding you. 

You'll discover that Instinctive play- 
ing gives the natural touch and fine 


PLAYING 


expression which you never thought 
could be got out ofa player piano. You'll 
discover that mechanical thumping is 
entirely absent. You'll discover that 
Reason playing is the cause of mechan- 
icalness in the player piano. And you'll 
discover that the Hallet & Davis Piano 
Company discovered the greatest idea 
in player pianos when it discovered that 
Instinct and not Reason is the thing to 
rely on in playing a player piano. 

After running the roll through a few 
times to get familiar with the piece, 
you'll find you can play the most diffi- 
cult classic pieces by Instinct, just as 
easily as you played the Lohengrin 
Wedding March. 

We want to send a Virtuolo to call on 
you in your home. We want you to 
keep it there a month. Instead of send- 
ing a talented salesman to prejudice you, 
we want you, yourself, to find out how 
ingenious this new Instinctive playing 
is, by playing the Virtuolo in the privacy 
of your own home. 

(P.S.—No cash payment, charges or 
obligations of any kind.) 


SEND FOR ‘‘THE INNER 
BEAUTY’’ BOOK 


This is a free book that explains 
Instinctive versus Reason playing. It 
tells also of the wonderful meaning the 
composers put into all music, and how 
the invention of Instinctive playing 
gives every one the power to enjoy and 


to express this meaning. Send for it 


today. 


PRICES AND TERMS 


The Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis Piano, special mahogany case, Colonial design, complete 


(no extras), $700. 


In Arts-and-Crafts case, complete, $775. 


The Virtuolo in Conway 


Piano, mahogany or walnut, complete, $575. Lexington Player Piano, $450 to $485. Terms: 


Three years in which to pay, if you desire. 
in exchange at fair valuation. 


Pianos and ordinary player pianos taken 


Shall we send you a Virtuolo to try for a month or “‘The Inner Beauty” Book? Use 


coupon below. 


The VIRTUOQLO 


THE NEWstN so. INGHI 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. Name 


VE PLAYER PIANO 


Dept. B1, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me full information about your 
Free Home Test Plan on the Virtuolo; also 
free copy of “ The Inner Beauty,”’ a book 


about music and its inner meaning. 


Street Address 


City and Slate. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


NEWARK TOLEDO 


39 


40 


Her Engagement 
a A Ring 


so full of fire that it seems to 

belong on her hand, passed 
through the scene pictured above 
before ever you 
saw it. 

From the blue 
clay of African 
Kimberley to the 
diamond markets 
of Europe —and 
thence to New 
York. 

That was its 
course, and its 
American destina- 
tion was the store 
monds and our manufac- of ed eae 
f turing policy ena- 90 So you may e sure 
) ble us to sell it for $ it was a far better 

diamond than most others. 

A Jewelry House Renowned forValue 


For thirty-five years Lambert 
Brothers have been noted for their 
wonderful jewelry . 
values. 


[et sparkling, shining diamond, 


The effect of these 11 ex- 
quisite diamonds in a fine 
platinum setting is that of 
a more costly ring, Our 
direct importation of dia- 


Intimate knowl- 
edge of the gem 
markets of the 
world, the ability ~ 
to buy in large 
quantities and to 
take advantage of 
every discount, 
have enabled us 
to keep our prices 
well below those of 
other jewelers. 


é is dati iiisnekd 
Nothing could be more 
brilliant than the contrast- 
ing beauty of these 18 su- 
perbly matched diamonds 
and the Australian sap- 
phire which they sur- 
round. They are firmly 
set in platinum with solid 


goldshank. The $90 
So,—ask us to 


Priceis but. . 
send you one of our sample sheets — 
it shows a few illustrations of 
Lambert Engage- 
ment Rings. See the 
rings shown on the 
sheet,— priced from 
$50 to $400. Here 
me are values you can- 
Superb white diamond, 
beautifully cut; the, Not equal elsewhere. 
Lava We vakeouiha ve 
diamond rings that 
range from $10 to $1500, each excep- 
tional value for its price. 
Probably you are 


thinking about some ggg 
little piece of dia- € 
mond or gold jew- 
elry at this yery 
moment. A diamond of good size 
Then write for our and finequality, full-cut ; 
beautiful 168-page Seen ence $50 
catalogue. You will 
find init every worth 
~ while thing in gold 
) and diamond jew- 
elry—trings, brooch- 
‘ es, watches, pins and 
A fine diamond directly silverware —and at 
imported, hand-madesolil prices that just 


14 karat gold . 
mounting . . 2 suit your purse. 


Lambert Bros. 


Established 1877 


Where shall we 
send your sample 
sheet and cata- 
logue? 


Address us at 


3rd Avenue 
cor. 
58th A 
= 
Street &* ~ 
New ; 
York > 
City 
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taken during his residence at the White 
House—for reciprocity—was nullified by 
the refusal of Canada torecipros; that there 
is great dissatisfaction with him among 
Republicans—but they ask: ‘‘What other 
man is there?” , 

Surely enough! What other man is 
there? Never, since the days of John C. 
Fremont, has there been such a dearth of 
available men for the Presidency in the 
Republican party. That once formidable 
organization is so widely split that the 
Progressives will not vote for Taft and the 
conservatives will not vote for La Follette. 
There are men in it who cherish the hope 
that a way out can be found by a compro- 
mise. Even in the remote contingency 
of Mr. Taft’s stepping aside, what other 
man is there? Some have suggested Mr. 
Justice Hughes and some have thought 
Governor Hadley, of Missouri, might do. 
Attorney-General Wickersham thinks the 
lightning might strike him, and Secretary 
Knox, of the State Department, has never 
lost his bee. Thesuggestions show the dim- 
ness of the hope of getting together. Even 
if the plan for a widespread Presidential 
preference primary comes to nothing, as 
it probably will, the Republican National 
Committee being a stern and rockbound 
and standpat institution, there will be 
primaries in various states that will show 
something. North Dakota and Oregon and 
Minnesota, and some others, will have real 
tests. At that, the primaries for the pur- 
pose of selecting delegates to the national 
convention will not be conclusive. They 
hold the primary in North Dakota early in 
March, for example, when it will be hard 
for the farmers to get out. If that primary 
were to be a general election the farmers 
would get out and the conservative Repub- 
licans would gain wisdom and experience. 

However, the primaries are reasonably 
certain to prove a good deal in one way, 
but not a thing if Taft is renominated; for 
there isn’t much disposition to care who is 
nominated, it being the intention of a large 
proportion of the voters in these states to 
let them nominate Mr. Taft if they want 
to, and then express their convictions at 
the general election in November—provided 
always there is a suitable Democratic 
nominee. 

The Democratic situation is livelier and 
more interesting. There are some Demo- 
crats and remnants of Democratic organ- 
izations in all these states. So far as this 
section of the country is concerned, there 
are but two leading Democratic candidates, 
Governor Judson Harmon, of Ohio, and 
Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New J ersey. 
Of the two, Wilson is much the stronger. 

If Wilson should be nominated against 
Taft, Wilson would carry most of the states 
in this section, with conditions as they are. 


Bryan a Remote Possibility 


The Progressive Republicans, who are 
against Taft, would vote for Wilson—not 
all of them but most of them. Wilson is 
very strong in the states where the revolt 
against the Republican party is greatest. 

On the other hand, the old-line Demo- 
crats, the former organization men who 
helped put Parker over in 1904—the old 
chaps who have hung on to the machines— 
are invariably for Harmon. There is your 
split emphasized and made clear. The 
new-thinking Democrats, the Progressives, 
are for Wilson. The old-line men are for 
Harmon. 

If Harmon should be nominated, so far 
as this part of the country is concerned, and 
the opposing candidate should be Presi- 
dent Taft, the time would be ripe for a 
third-party movement and there would be 
a strong effort to get one started. In the 
section I am writing about they think Taft 
and Harmon stand for about the same 
things and are both reactionaries. 

Bryan, who has many friends, is openly 
against Harmon and has indorsed various 
other Democrats, including Wilson, Champ 
Clark, and Governor Marshall, of Indiana. 
Bryan’s closest friends think he does not 
want the nomination, but all political ob- 
servers see a Bryan possibility in the game 
of setting up a large number of candidates, 
in which Mr. Bryan has had an active hand. 
With numerous candidates and two-thirds 
required to nominate, after several ballots 
what is to hinder any delegate from getting 
up and shouting: ‘‘What’s the matter with 
And what 


would be the matter with him—with the 
convention deadlocked? Perhaps nothing 
if it were a mass convention. It will not 
be a mass convention. It will be a dele- 
gate convention. It is easy to stampede 
the galleries but hard to stampede the 
delegates. 

Some of President Taft’s closest advisers 
think Bryan will be nominated, and they 
are living in the fool’s paradise that Mr. 
Taft surely can beat Bryan again. Failing 
Bryan, they think the other easy man for 
him to defeat is Champ Clark. They think 
either Bryan or Clark will be named. These 
advisers have caused Mr. Taft to think his 
opponent will be Mr. Bryan. Thus hope 
springs eternal in the human breast. 

William Randolph Hearst is fussing 
round in various states and is quite active 
in California. Nobody attempts to solve 
Mr. Hearst’s motives, but he will have 
some delegates in the Democratic con- 
vention just the same—not so many, per- 
haps, as he had in the St. Louis convention 
of 1904; but some—those from California, 
for instance, who will give him a compli- 
mentary vote if he still wants it at con- 
vention time. Mr. Hearst, also, is friendly 
to Champ Clark, and has recently paved 
the way for himself by declaring himself 
back in the Democratic party. He has 
agents working in Illinois and in other 
states. Probably he knows why. 


California Not for Taft 


So far as Mr. Taft’s trip through this 
territory is concerned, it was a neutral 
proposition. It did him no good and did 
him no particular harm. The people 
received him politely but indifferently. 
There were good crowds and little enthusi- 
asm. They heard his explanations civilly 
but that was all. They were neither inter- 
ested nor impressed. Of course in some 
localities there wasa good deal of organ- 
ized noise; but the spirit in general was 
that of respect for the office, liking for 
the man, but no tolerance whatever for 
his policies. Every effort was made to 
excite enthusiasm. They paraded Mr. 
Taft all round every city. He went to 
ball games and luncheons and fairs and 
dinners, and participated in all sorts of 
local celebrations. The newspapers showed 
where he would be every minute. 

The President arrived in California 
almost simultaneously with that state’s 
adoption by a large majority, on October 
tenth, of the initiative, referendum and the 
recall—extending to judges! California is 
a Republican state, but it is one of the 
most Insurgent of the lot. Last fall they 
elected Johnson governor of California— 
and Johnson is a Progressive for fair. 
They had put a dent in the old and corrupt 
Southern Pacific machine that used to 
nominate the candidates on both sides and 
then graciously allow the people to go to 
it; that controlled the politics, the govern- 
ment, the courts and all the other functions 
of California except the climate—and had 
a mortgage on that! By the aid of pri- 
maries they managed to nominate Johnson. 
Later they elected him. Then the Johnson 
people promptly put before the state a set 
of amendments to the constitution, includ- 
ing the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall, and woman suffrage, designed to 
eliminate the last vestige of the obnoxious 
Southern Pacific rule. That is why the 
recall, applying to judges, was adopted. 
The Southern Pacific used to own the 
courts. In the future if any judge is owned 
by any one he can be attended to at once. 
| The delegates to the Republican national 
convention from California will be against 
Taft. They may or may not be for La 
Follette, but they will be against Mr. Taft. 
So far as the Democratic candidate is con- 
cerned, William Randolph Hearst can have 
the delegates for a complimentary ballot 
or two if he still wants them at convention 
time; but Mr. Hearst cannot deliver those 
delegates, nor can he have them sent to the 
convention city under instructions to vote 
for him. Gavin MeNab, who is the biggest 
Democrat in California, will fight to the 
last against instructions, though he is 
willing to allow Hearst to have a com- 
plimentary vote because of Hearst’s efforts 
for the San Francisco fair; and McNab 
undoubtedly can control. Next to this com- 
pliment for Hearst, Woodrow Wilson is the 
strongest Democrat. Wilson made a good 
impression when he was in California and 


I Want Some of 


THE BLACK SHEI 


When you say that to your dealer 
see him smile, for he’]] know there’s an 
member in the ‘‘Sure-Shot Club” — 
customer for him who knows good a 
tion. Oh! theyare all joining, for one 
they are giving the BLACK SHELLS; 
and are learning for themselves what 
better shells will do for their scores. 


The success of the BLACK SHI 
didn’t ‘‘just happen.’? There are reas 
they give the men who try them the bes 
ing they’ve ever known. Here are a { 
the reasons —look ’em over. 

The primer used in the BLACK SHE 
contains no mercury and no ground 
The results are quickness and unifo 
better scores and bigger bags. You d 
Try it. 

Fractions of a second count when y 
after a bird on the wing —that’s why wi 
the Flash Passage (the hole in the head 
which the flame from the primer reac 
charge) 100% larger than in ordinary 
There’s no chance for hang-fire there. 
SHELLS have a solid head and are real 
proof. Even a ducking won’t hurt the 

There are ¢hree classes of BLACK S] 

ROMAX, a black powder shell y 
inch base. 

CLIMAX, the most popular sr 
(both dense and bulk) shell made. 
half-inch base. 

AJAX is the highest grade smokeles 
dense and bulk) shell made. ) 
inch brass base. 


20 x 30 inches, called ) 
Sure to please every shoo 


' Heat Does 


mn 


and that’s why they last longer. Get line 
collars—get the Barker Brand—the price 
the same as you have been paying fo 
ferior collars (2 for 25c). 


Barker Brand 


Warranted Linen Collars 
2 for 25c 


the trial. 100 styles to 
from—at most dealers, 
can’t supply you send us 
8 prepaid. Style Book Fre 


Wm. Barker Co., Makers, Troy, 
Qyor25¢ Z 


Ce. 


hows 
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i gy to be the second choice of Cali- 
subject to whatever manipulations 
isue. 
e will be a direct test of the popu- 
bf Mr. Taft and Mr. La Follette, 
e other Progressive Republican, in 
4.. The Oregon election law provides 
ery qualified elector shall have an 
nity to vote his preference, on his 
ominating ballot, for one person for 
mt and one person for Vice-President, 
yy writing the names of such persons 
ballot or by marking a cross before 
inted names of the candidates on 
tlot. Names of candidates can be 
| on the ballots by petition of their 
rs in sufficient number. The 
‘of Mr. Taft in Oregon will see to it 
s name is on the ballot and so will 
mds of Mr. La Follette see to it that 
me is on the ballot. This election 
‘ect the delegates to the party con- 
is and the Presidential electors. It 
\er provided that no person can vote 
ire than one person for the office of 
nt delegate and that each delegate 
we two hundred dollars for traveling 
2s. This restriction to voting for one 
,e makes it almost a certainty that, 
‘er happens, some delegates will be 
the convention to oppose Taft; and 
)babilities are that the majority of 
egation will be against Taft. Dele- 
lected are expected to carry out the 
of their party as to the national 
lates as expressed at the primary. 
is no way of forcing this, of course; 
| moral obligation is there and proba- 
il be regarded by all delegates who 
) return to live in Oregon. 
ion is strong in Oregon; but there, as 
‘sre, the old-line Democrats are for 
mn. Wilson made a good impression 
fie spoke there, and both he and 
n have had emissaries in the state. 
sn’t much of a Democratic organiza- 
)Oregon, but what there is is in favor 
on, so far as the individual pref- 
| of the old-timers and old-liners go. 
s some talk of Clark, and Hearst has 
ome prospecting also. The proba- 
are, at this time, that Wilson will 
delegates. 


In Washington 


uigton is strongly Insurgent in a 
ican sense. The Republican regu- 
‘ not tell you so, but it is true just 
fae. The old-timers say the state is 
led with the Insurgent experiment 
ge when it sent Poindexter to the 
t but the mass of the people do not 
nthat way and are not for Mr. Taft. 
vation of the resources of the state 
bsorbing topic in this state, as in 
(, Idaho and elsewhere, and is likely 
‘its effect on the political complexion 
n delegation. The Washingtonians 
t2 Oregonians are not strong for the 
| system of conserving their resources. 
tha to have a hand in that business 
ves. 
guington will vote next spring on the 
uve, referendum and recall as applied 
“@ affairs. At a recent election the 


clared for woman suffrage and some 
1 cities have the recall municipally. 
ethe primary laws of the state, it 
Sdifficult to provide money for the 
ms of a state convention to name 
ses to the national convention, and 
3 


been some talk that the executive 
tee of the state committee will 
he Republican delegates. If the 
3 committee of the state committee 


is there will be a row that will be 


far as Boston. The Insurgent 


aps will not submit to this, as the 
wd is in control of the state com- 
€é It is doubtful if the executive 
n:tee will have the nerve to attempt 
Iocedure. If it does it is certain the 
zies selected will be for Mr. Taft; but 
a delegation is sent there will be 
delegation at the convention, 
by primary, that will clamor for 


where on the Coast, Wilson is 
with the people in Washington, 
emocratic politicians are for 
There is little discussion as yet 
Tatic candidates and the Demo- 
ation in the state is nebulous. 
oncrete thing in the state, as 
itten, was 2 Harmon organiza- 


ber. Wilson has been there 
rmly received. The old-liners 
1a majority in the state and there 


non himself is due in Washing- . 
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has been a recent interest in the candi- 
dacy of Champ Clark. As it stands now, 
the chances are that Wilson will get the 
delegates as against Harmon. 

The death of Senator Thomas H. Carter 
left the regular Republicans in Montana 
without a leader, but there isn’t much doubt 
that Taft will have the delegates when the 
time comes to choose them. Senator 
Dixon, who is a candidate for reélection, is 
classed as a near-Insurgent; but he will 
probably not oppose a Taft delegation. 
In any event, the delegates will be for Taft 
in all probability. So, too, will the dele- 
gates from Idaho, where there is much 
Insurgent sentiment, but where it is doubt- 
ful if that sentiment could be crystallized 
for La Follette. Taft will unquestionably 
have the delegates from Wyoming and Utah. 
Senators Warren and Clark will see to that 
in Wyoming, and the Mormon Church, as 
represented by Senator Smoot and the so- 
called ‘‘ Federal crowd,” will attend to it in 
Utah. Nevada will also be for Taft. 


Colorado and the Dakotas 


It is likely that uninstructed delegations 
will be sent from these states to the Demo- 
cratic national convention. If the Montana 
Democratic leaders can be said to favor 
anybody they favor Wilson. Of course 
strong efforts will be made to get instructed 
delegations by Wilson and Harmon, and 
mayhap by Clark; but the likelihood is 
that the unterrified Democrats from this 
bunch of states—Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho and Nevada—will go without 
instructions and be prepared to jump the 
right way when the time comes. 

Arizona and New Mexico will send Taft 
delegations to the convention. There is 
plenty of Insurgent sentiment in Arizona; 
but the men who run the party there are 
mostly officeholders, and they will comply 
with the wishes of the President. Champ 
Clark is strong both in New Mexico and 
Arizona, but the big interests of the state 
seem to favor Harmon; and that about 
settles it in these newstars in the flag. The 
scheme in both Arizona and New Mexico 
will probably be to send uninstructed 
delegates, but really for Harmon; and 
they will jump to Champ Clark or some 
other man if Harmon cannot be nominated. 
There are a good many Missouri Demo- 
erats in Arizona who like Clark, particu- 
larly among the active politicians. The 
Taft forces will dominate in New Mexico. 

The Republican party in Colorado is all 
shot to pieces. It is disorganized and dis- 
gruntled. It doesn’t care much who will be 
nominated by the Republicans for Presi- 
dent, though the delegates will be for Taft. 
Very few Republicans, and none except 
the most optimistic, think any Republican 
can carry the state nationally, though there 
is hope that the state ticket may pull 
through. There was a nasty Democratic 
row over the election of a United States 
Senator that is not settled yet. Former 
Senator Patterson, who owns the Denver 
News, opposed the election of Mayor 
Robert Speer, of Denver, and prevented it 
by keeping enough Democrats out of the 
caucus to stop election. That doesn’t 
make any for Democratic harmony; but 
Patterson and Speer are widely apart as 
Democrats, Patterson being a radical and 
Speer a conservative. Patterson thinks of 
Bryan as a possibility—that is, he thinks 
circumstances might arise that would 
nominate Bryan. He will make no such 
fight and is content to let things shape 
themselves. Wilson has a lot of supporters 
in the state; and, as elsewhere, the Old 
Guard of the Democrats is for Harmon. 
An uninstructed delegation is likely unless 
some Democratic candidate develops more 
strength than is at present apparent, and 
goes in and makes a big fight. 

North Dakota and South Dakota are 
both highly Insurgent in a Republican 
sense. On a question of voting for Mr. 
Taft in.a general election, with present 
conditions prevailing, it isn’t likely he 
eould carry North Dakota, and he might 
have difficulty in carrying South Dakota. 
The first primaries where there will be a 
direct Presidential preference will be early 
in March in North Dakota. It is the 
present intention of both sides in the 
Republican party to force a test. La 
Follette’s chances of getting the delegation 
are brighter than Taft’s in both the north- 
ern and southern parts of these two great 
agricultural states. So far as the Dem- 
ocratic candidates are concerned the 
Democratic organizations do not amount 

(Concluded on Page 70) 


meritalone! It has replaced the Morris and other rest chairs — because it is sim- 


P NXHE ROYAL has become the ‘‘American Family Rest Chair”’ through genuine 


ple to operate, entirely practical, extremely useful and wonderfully comfortable. 


Simply ‘*Push the Button”’ and back of chair instantly adjusts itself to any desired 
angle, making it absolutely comfortable for anyone—large or small—who sits init. Not 


necessary to get up and fuss and bother with rod and rack or other contrivance. 


The 


Sliding Foot Rest adds further to the comfort of this chair and Concealed Newspaper 
Rack provides handy place for newspapers or periodicals. Note all these points in illus- 
tration above. ‘This chair is mechanically perfect—Can’t get out of order—Absolutely 
guaranteed— Lasts a lifetime—An ideal Christmas, birthday or wedding gift. Should 


be in every home. 


Over 1000 styles — Oak, Mahogany, Upholstered in any fabric 


or any kind of Domestic or Imported Leather — Prices $12 to $100. 


Sold only through dealers. 


We do not make direct sales. If your dealer hasn’t 


Royal Chairs, tell him to write us for illustrations of 1000 different styles. We'll 
supply him and then you can make your purchase. 


Royal Rest Chairs are sold by all first class dealers in every city in the United 
States. We have selected the names of a few prominent dealers from among the thou- 


sands handling our line. 


Atlanta, Ga., Rhodes-Wood Furn, Co. 

Baltimore, Md., Gomprecht & Benesch ; Gusdorf & Joseph; 
Stewart & Co. 

Boise, Idaho, Booth Furn, Co. ; Standard Furn. Co. 

Boston, Mass., Houghton & Dutton: A. McArthur Co. 

Brooklyn, N, Y., Abraham & Straus; Jno. Mullins & Sons. 

Chicago, Ill., Marshall Field & Co, ; Mandel Bros. ; A. H. 
Revell & Co.; Tobey Furn. Co. 

Cincinnati, 0., Robt. Mitchell Furn. Co. ;H.& S. Pogue Co. 

Cleveland,O., The May Company; Sterling-Welch Co. 

Denver, Colo., American Furn. Co.; Daniels & Fisher 
Stores Co, ; Denver Dry Goods Co. ; Spengel H. F.Co. 

Hartford, Conn., Wise Smith & Co. 

Ft, Wayne, Ind., Fox Bros.; D, N. Foster Furn. Co. ; 
Ft. Wayne Outfitting Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., Duff & Repp Furn. Co.; Robt. Keith 
Furn. and Carpet Co, 

Lansing, Mich., M. J. & B. M. Buck. 

Lincoln, Neb., Rudge & Guenzel Co. 

Little Rock, Ark., Jones H. F, Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal., H. Arnold Furn. Co.; Barker Bros. ; 
California Furn, Co.; Eastern Outfitting Co. ; 
Goodan-Jenkins Furn. Co.; Lyon- McKinney - 
Smith Co.; J. M. Overell Furn, Co. 

Louisville, Ky., Bensinger Outfitting Co.; Rhodes - Bur- 
ford H. F, Co.; W. B. Trumbo Co, 

Memphis, Tenn., Rhodes Furn. Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis., C. W. Fischer Furn. Co. ; C. Niss & Sons. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Boutell Bros, ; Minneapolis Dry 
Goods Co, 

Newark, N. J., Hahne & Co. 

New avers Conn., Bowdich Furn, Co,; The Chamber- 
ain Co, 
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Look them over and see if we have your dealer on our list. 


New Orleans, La., Maison Blanche Co. 

New York City, Gimbel Bros.; Greenhut - Siegel Cooper 
Co.; OU’ Neil-Adams Co.; John Wanamaker. 

Omaha, Neb., Orchard & Wilhelm. 

Philadelphia, Pa., N. Snellenburg & Co, ; John Wanamaker. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Jos. Horne Co.; McCreery & Co.; M. H. 
Pickering Co. 

Portland, Ore., Wm. Gadsby & Sons; I. Gevurtz & Sons; 
Ira F. Powers Furn. Co. 

Providence, R. I., Anthony & Cowell Co.; Shepard Co. 

Richmond, Va., Pettit & Co. 

Saginaw, Mich., John Schmelzer. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Freed Furn. and Carpet Co. 

San Francisco, Cal., John Breuner Co.; Eastern Outfitting 
Co.; Jos. Fredericks & Co.; Gough Furn. Co.; Gul- 
lixon Bros. ; Lachman Bros.; Milwaukee Furn. Co. ; 
Sterling Furn. Co.; Raphael Weil & Co. 

Seattle, Wash., Standard Furn. Co. 

Spokane, Wash., Grote Rankin Co.; Tull & Gibbs. 

St. Louis, Mo., F. Beuttner Furn. and Carpet Co.; The 
Hub Furn. Co.; Lammert Furn. Co.; Prufrock- 
Litton Furn. Co,; Hellrung & Grimm. 

St. Paul, Minn., Schuneman & Evans. 

Toledo, 0., W. L. Milner Co.; Nugent Furn. Co.; 
Stolberg & Parks. 

Waco, Tex., Rhodes-Stratton Furn. Co, 

Washington, D. C., Julius Lansburgh Furn. and Carpet 
Co. ; Mayer & Co. 


Royal Chair Co. 


Sturgis, Michigan 
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BurTron” 


OWHERE can one find such a 

complete reference-book for all 
departments of art, such as architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture, ceramics, 
numismatics, lacquer work, enamels, 
embroidery, lace, heraldry, decoration, 
engraving, etching, armor and costume. 
These are illustrated by carefully 
drawn, authoritative pictures of antique 
and modern statues, bas-reliefs, frescos, 
mosaics, coins, etc. No art dictionary 
ever made, contains such a variety of 
information as The Century Diction- 
ary, Cyclopedia and Atlas. 


Invention 


ANY new tools, machines and 

processes have been devised in 
the last twenty years to make the 
various tradesand manufactures easier, 
better and more profitable. Special- 
ists in technology, textiles, chemistry, 
electricity, metallurgy, mining, naval 
construction, photography, tools and 
machines, were in charge of these 
departments. Careful mechanical 
drawings and realistic illustrations 
help to make the text clearer. 


Electricity 


HIS is a branch of modern science 

which is closely connected with the 
progress of modern business and which 
is also in process of growth and creat- 
ing history every day. Definitions of 
all electrical terms and of many forms 
of electrical apparatus are given, in 
each case with the latest information. 
; The most important appliances for generat- 
ing or utilizing electricity are illustrated with 
carefully drawn pictures. The electrician of 
the General Electric Company, the late presi- 
dent of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
and the Professor of Physics at Cornell covered 
the subject of Electricity for The Century. 


E This is the new [ie 
stand designed 
» for The Century 


dg by the Crafts- 
| man Shops. 
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One-fifth of the World’s Progr 


has been made in the last > 
Twenty Years 


Aviation 


OTHING so fully illustra 


real up-to-dateness of Th 


tury as that part of it devo 
aviation. This is entirely an a 


ment of the last twenty years. 
it is a fact so real that Graha 
says that in five years the 


Ocean will be used only to batk 


New words such as ‘‘aileron”’ and 
have been added to the language. 
new words are defined and authorita 


planes—biplanes, monoplanes—and o} 
machines and dirigibles. The Pro! 
Meteorology at Harvard and two 


aeronauts had charge of this part of th ; 


N bringing THe Cenrury Dictionary, Cycropepia and Atzas up to d 
the new and enlarged edition, just issued, not only has every page ¢ 
book been revised, but zhe mew matter added has amounted to one-fifth « 

original work, a striking indication of the world’s progress during the pa 


decades. 


most complete of works of reference. 


tures are given of the various types 


November | 


: 
a 


£ 


<i 


eo pe 


When ‘The Century was published (1890-91) it was, in its fiel 
But the world has gone ahead sine 


with startling speed. ‘The older sciences have grown immensely; new se! 
have sprung up; new discoveries and inventions of all kinds are almost nun 
less; medicine has been revolutionized by studies in immunity and serumthe 
radium and radioactivity have been found; aviation and wireless teleg 
have become commonplaces; war has devised new engines for land anc 
and so on, almost indefinitely. And with all this has come a vast host of 
words and new facts which a book like The Century must record. 


In fact, only upon such a foundation as was laid in The Century tw 
years ago, could so complete a work today be constructed. 


Architecture 

» [aR CENTURY is especially 

useful, not only to professional 
architects but also to all who are 
interested in architecture from any 
point of view. It isa complete glossary 
of architectural terms and of those of 
all the arts and industries which are 
connected with architecture and build- 
ing. It includes among its ten thou- 
sand illustrations many carefully 
drawn pictures of notable examples of 
various styles of architecture—includ- 
ing all the great architectural monu- 
ments of the world. 


Exploration 


ieee the appearance of the first 
edition of The Century the North 
Pole has been added to the map of the 
world by Peary’s daring exploration. 
Among the maps in the Atlas is a map 
of the North Polar region as far as it 
has been explored to date, with records 
not only of Peary’s various journeys 
but also of the routes of all other 
explorers with their points of ‘farthest 
north;”’ and there is also a new map 
of the South Polar regions showing 
the routes of exploration of Lieut. 
Shackleton and many others. ‘ 


Medical Discoveries 


HE CENTURY records 

ress in the discovery of se: 
the prevention and cure of 
such as cancer, consumption 
malignant diseases. This if 
instance of the progress of 


icine and biology; in both the 


up-to-date edition of The 


The Professor of Clinical Pa’ at 


Baltimore Medical College and the | 
the ‘‘Medical Record" are distinguls 
tributors. f 
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Automobiling 


fHE CENTURY is a complete 

reference-book for automobile 
sms. Pictures are given of various 
rpes of cars and also detailed mechan- 
al drawings of a typical car. All of 
ie words, many of them entirely new 
‘rms taken over from other languages 
+ coined in our own, are defined in 
leit proper place in the Dictionary. 
page of beautiful illustrations shows 
te latest models of automobiles from 
ie runabout to the fire-engine. 


| HIS set of books, as it stands today, is 
literally a necessity in every intelligent 

home. It not only should bea part of 
ity library, it is itself a library. It should 
: precedence of every ‘“‘shelf of books,”’ 
gause it is itself a ‘“‘shelf of books’’ which 
1 be more consulted, more read, more used 
In any other twelve books in any language, 
1 young people should be taught to seek 
1 columns of this, the world’s great question 
: a Bacon divided all books into two 
’ses—books of knowledge and books of 


ever. 


7 


The Century belongs to the 


| | Books of Knowledge 


twledge has been defined as knowing where to find 


iy. In The Century this information is classified, 
lied, indexed and illustrated as in no one set of books— 
in any combination of sets of books. 

sa Dictionary the new revision now defines, spells 
(pronounces 100,000 more words than the first edition, 


Nature 
-\ GREAT educational feature of 


+A The Century, is its very complete 
initions and illustrations of animals, 
mts and minerals, including many 


world has been so important in 
the last two decades as the develop- 
ment of business. 


_ The New and Enlarged Edition of 


[he Century Dictionary 
Cyclopedia and Atlas 


which defined 120,000 more than any other English 
dictionary which had preceded it. 

As a Cyclopedia it gives abundant and concise infor- 
mation upon biography, geography, history, and every art, 
science and trade. 

As an Atlas it is one of the most comprehensive in 
the world and the most convenient. It gives the name of 
nearly every named spot on the surface of the earth, with 
population according to the U. S. census of 1910 and the 
latest foreign censuses. 

As a book of quotations it contains 200,000 more 
than Bartlett. 

It differentiates more synonyms than Crabbe. 

It suggests more words than Roget. 

It is a dictionary of authors, a classical dictionary, a 
dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction. 


Something to do at once 


Send today for the ‘‘Announcement of Publication.’’ It 
gives more fully the wonderful scope of this work; its 
necessity to you; describes the several 

styles of binding; states the prices; Use 
the favorable terms on which it is sold; this 

and the attractive offer to owners of Coupon 
the first edition of The Century. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
Union Square, New York 


Business 
INO phase of the development of the 


Science 


4 Rae CENTURY gives the latest 
research and thought in every 


Commerce and department of science—botany, 


‘ts are such as to be acceptable both 
i the specialist and to the layman. 
is the greatest ‘‘nature book” in 
is world, with all its material readily 
ble. The illustrations in this 
re particularly numerous and 
te; 


manufacturing have increased by leaps 
and bounds, and new methods, mate- 
rials and products have been introduced, 
so that new definitions of old words, 
and a great vocabulary of new words, 
have come into existence. 

The business man will find The Century a 
necessary part of his business library, and his 
clerks and stenographers will find it a standard 
of authority in the use of words, unequaled 
by any other reference-book. 


geology, zoology, biology, mineralogy, 
mathematics, physics, etc.—informa- 
tion indispensable both to the working 
and to the teaching scientist. 

One science alone, botany, was in charge of 
thirteen specialists, including Lester Frank 
Ward, lately Paleornithologist of the U. S. 
Government Survey; Dr. Watson, late Curator 
of the Herbarium at Harvard, and Dr. Moore of 
the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. The 
illustrations are many and authoritative. 
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Culture 


MAN of education is marked by 

his familiarity with the great 
works in literature, painting, sculpture, 
music, architecture, and the other arts. 
In such matters The Century is espe- 
cially complete, giving, as it does, 
the name of every important writer, 
artist and musician, with the names of 
great books, operas, pieces of statuary 
and painting. The Century is the 
right hand reference-book of the man 
of taste as it is of the man of affairs. 


raphy 
INCE the appearance of the first 
edition of The Century wireless 
appeared and has 


telegraphy has 
become so efficient that it has been 
used in several instances to prevent 
disasters at sea, notably in the rescue 
of the steamship Republic by means 
of the famous ‘‘C. Q. D.”, the signal 
of distress of the wireless code. 


The illustrations shown are especially modern 
and complete, including views of the most fa- 
mous wireless stations and wireless apparatus 
and also of operating-rooms both on steamships 
and on shore. The definitions give the reader a 
good working knowledge of wireless telegraphy. 


ESPITE The Hague Conference 

and the progress of the world’s 
peace, war is now raging at two places 
upon the map of the globe. The art 
of war and the engines by which it is 
applied have both advanced materially 
in twenty years. This advance is 
shown clearly by picture and text, by 
hundreds of new definitions and the 
enlargement of old ones, by pictures 
of battleships, guns and other imple- 
ments of war. The Atlas contains the 
latest maps of the world, and, in its 
pages, campaigns may be followed 
with accuracy. 


Use this coupon 
\, to ask for information 


THE CENTURY Co. 
Union Square, New York City. 
Send me today copy of the booklet 
“Announcement of Publication,” giv- 
ing complete information about the 
new edition of The Century Dictionary, 
Cyclopedia and Atlas, with the under- 
standing that this request incurs no 
obligation on my part. 


Name 


Street 


Town 


State 
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o bosom- 


man’s at his ease! 
And the cuffs come just 
right (every man can get his own sleeve 


Neckband is PRE-SHRUNK; 


bosom, too; the shirt launders like new. 


bulging. 


length). 


Dress Shirt a 


THE SATURDAY 


buls 


‘There’s no 


Each shirt 


accuracy of making as well as quality of material. 
Look 


Walter M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers of The Emery Shirt, Philadelphia 


Write for the Emery Book showing the authoritative styles in shirts 
for all occasions. 


—the label that guarantees Custom Satisfaction in ready-to-wear 
Backed by over 30 years’ reputation. 


Dress Shirts. 


Let us fill your order through your 


Sales Offices also in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 


€ in 


1 


is factory-tested for 


own dealer, 


BOY 


fa cer Risen | 
MEN’ 
9 Separate Garments 50c 


$1 
Try Velvetrib Union Suits with 


Separate Garments 
Union Suits 


Union Suits 


the perfect Oneila crotch. 
If your dealer doesn't sell Velvetrib, 


send us his name. 
booklet and sample of fabric and see 


that you are supplied. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 
Makers af famous Onetta Unton 
Suits and other Onetta-Knit 


Mill 52 


Underwear 


Utica, N.Y. 


value. 


16 Winter St. 


We'll mail you 


Genuine Swiss 
Cuckoo Clock 
DELIVERED FREE 


This popular clock is manufactured in 
Switzerland, where the Art of Wood 
Carving has reached perfection. The 
cuckoo calls every hour and half hour, 
Size 11 inches in length and 6 inches in 
width. Perfect movement. Remarkable 
Directions with every clock. 

Send your check, money order or 
stamps to-day, and remember back 
comes your money if you are dissatisfied. 

Write for one of our illustrated cata- 
logues, which will be sent to you free. 

TO DEALERS!! 
store in every town to be ouragent. Write 
at once for particulars, 


F. VORENBERG COMPANY 


“The House of a Thousand Novelties’’ 


“Tt feels so good and 


wears so well ”’ 


Beyond its velvet-like caress to the skin 
and its luxurious warmth, Velvetrib has 


other important features. 
ways. 
and easy as your skin. 


Velvetrib is the improved idea 
$ 
$ 


other underwears of equal weight. 


cially prepared Egyptian yarn. 
weights for men and boys. 


$995 


We want the best 


Boston, Mass. 


It is elastic both 


Though smooth in fit, it is as free 
Velvetrib garments 
are double sewed and re-inforced throughout. 


in Winter Underwear. 


1 It is knit of two closely interwoven layers and is alike on 
2 both sides. Without coarseness of yarn or bulkiness of 
fabric, strength, warmth and velvety softness are obtained. 
By actual test it possesses 80 to 100% more strength than 


Velvetrib IS GUARANTEED 
against irritation of the skin, shrinking, ripping, tearing, 
bagging—or money back. Velvetrib is made of espe- 
In medium and heavy 


FOR 1912 we present 
four YALE Models, 


» equipped with the im- 


proved Eclipse free engine 
clutch, 234 inch studded 
tires, eccentric yoke and 
muffler cut-out. 

Write to-day for your copy of the 
1912 advance YALE literature, 
which tells of this and other 


improvements embodied in the 
YALE line. 


Model 24, 4 H. P. YALE, $210 

Model 24m, 4 H. P. YALE with Bosch 
magneto, $235 

Model 25, 5 H. P. YALE twin, $260 

Model 27, 7 H. P. YALE, $285 

CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 
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have it, within ten days I found a pair pre- 
cisely similar and bought them for five dol- 
lars, undamaged—except that the bottom 
of one stopper was broken. 

One time, in far-off Alaska, I found in a 
hut on Kadiak Island a splendid Russian 
samovar and a beautiful teapot of Russian 
china, heavily banded in gilt. How did they 
come to be in those surroundings? The 
answer is that my host was once a sea- 
otter hunter, in the times when Russian 
ships brought in all sorts of things to sell to 
the Aleuts, when the latter had all kinds of 
money, the product of the rich fur of the 
seaotter. Boththe samovar and the teapot 
were in use on the family table, but I man- 
aged to carry them away and I have them 
now—very good proof that no corner of the 
world is safe to leave uncombed. The 
cashier of a safety-deposit company in 
Chicago has the finest fish-set in silver I 
ever saw, and will not part with it. His 
wife, a summer tourist, bought it in Sitka, 
where it had been sold by an old English 
family. You wouldn’t usually call Sitka or 
Kadiak a good town for antiquing. 

I recall a delightful afternoon or two 
spent with a regular Dickens character, an 
old Englishman whose father was a chair- 
maker before him and who now sells 
antiques in a little English town. What a 
delightful little spot that crowded shop 
was, forsooth! The old man and his wife 
took us into their sitting room and gave us 
tea. His eye gleamed with added light as 
he leaned toward me. ‘‘Look about you, 
sir,’ said he. ‘This room is not much, you 
think? Well, sir, I will tell you. His 
Majesty, Edward VII, has sat in that very 
chair where you are a-settin’ of now. The 
Queen and the Prince of Wales was with 
him—all right in this little room; and they 
had tea with us, just as you are having. 
My father made chairs for the Queen, his 
mother; and I made a presentation chair 
for His Majesty himself—and here’s a letter 
from his chamberlain acceptin’ of it.” 


Knockers as Knickknacks 


This semiroyal reception made a pleasant 
memory—that of the old man and his 
kindly wife. Of the two tall clocks they 
showed us, Willie Lou could not make a 
selection, for one had chimes and the other 
had a Chippendale case; so we took them 
both, of course—the only proper way in 
which to compromise a matter of that kind. 
The spandrels, or brass corners of the dial- 
faces, proved the antiquity of those two 
clocks. And as to the old brasses and the 
heaps of blue china, and the fine old Shef- 
field, which rested in that little shop, I can 
only hope they have not yet been discoy- 
ered by American collecting dealers. I was 
unfortunately pretty near broke or I would 
have bought the whole works. It makes 
me very unhappy to think that anybody 
else should own such treasures. 

I recall a pleasant afternoon we had one 
time on the Rag Market, in Rome, and an 
hour or so of chaffing with a female 
representative of the populus Romanus, 
whose nose might have been called a beak. 
She wanted four and a half cents each for 
some hammered brass doorknobs, and I 
thought three and a quarter cents was abun- 
dant. Paid the four and a half, of course, 
and paid further duty and freight all the 
way home to America. When I showed 
these doorknobs to Willie Lou she declared 
they were nothing more than old battered 
tops off of brass bedsteads. I don’t like to 
urge the matter— Willie Lou is occasionally 
right. She also doubts some Venetian 
bronze door-knockers, and others of Parisian 
origin. Personally, I think any front door 
would look well with several knockers— 
a caller could take his choice. One solitary 
knocker on a door does not look half so 
large and generous as half a dozen. 

Once, ‘when riding through an unknown 
back street of Paris, my partner in misdeeds 
frantically clutched me by the arm. 
“There it is!”’ she cried, and stopped the 
fiacre with another frantic grab. “It” 
turned out to be an old liqueur set, appar- 
ently a counterpart to one that had cost 
us twenty-five dollars in Baltimore years 
ago. The little second-hand dealer was 
glad to take ten francs for this. With great 
care I personally packed this and sent it 
home; and with equal assiduity the cus- 
| toms department in Chicago smashed one 
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qualify for the position before which I mark X. 


Nam 


Present Occupation 


November 25, 


Good 


Housewive 


Digestio 


LEA « PERRIN 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHI! 


An admirable relish of rare quality a 
rich flavor. Try it on Soups, Fis 
Roasts, Chops, Steaks, Gravie 
Stews, Salads and Chafi 
Dish Cooking. — 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New Yor 


CONFIDENCE 


Doubt never raised a man’s sala 
confidence makes many fortunes. 


The purpose of the Internatio 
Correspondence Schools is to 
man confidence in himself by 
him in the line of work he prefers. 


I. C. S. Training is today one of the 
greatest recommendations that a 
young man can have. EMPLOYERS 
VALUE IT BECAUSE IT IS REA 


This is a fact proved by thousand 
of I. C. S. students. Over 400 of t 
voluntarily report each month 
crease in salary as the result of I. Cs 
training. 

With this truth before you, is it no 
worth your while to inquire just hov 
the I. C. S. can help YOU? 

To do this it is only necessary 

mark and mail the coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. — 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, he 


Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Poreman 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Concrete Construction ommercial En 
Civil Engineer tI 
Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Architectural Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting Supt. 


Civil Service / Spans 
Architect 
Chemist 


Show Card Wri 
Advertising Man 


ake This 
‘ood Job 


' 


Sworn Statement 
== of its Worth 


OU CAN do this —anywhere you 
( live—if youget thechance. To be- 
gin at once write today for this new 
position, proved wonderfully successful. 
0 experience was necessary for these 
thers, lawyers, salesmen, clerks, writers, 
iness men, students, etc., who joined 
selling organization, now making better 
pmes than they had before. 
' show you sworn statements before 
aries and voluntary enthusiastic letters 
in our representatives everywhere telling 
money they are making—as high as 
to $50 a week and up—many at the 
of several thousand dollars a year. 
le your own ‘‘boss’’— independent to 
‘k in the time you please. Work when 
| know you can make the most money. 


, Do this in part or all your time 
| as Agent, Salesman or Manager 


I want a good man in every 
territory of the U. S.—as local 
agent for one county, or as 
general manager for a number 
of counties. This proposition 
offers an opportunity for you, 
to build up a splendid and 
permanentincome. Hundreds 
of others are making a big 
success of this in their terri- 
tories, No experience is 
necessary to start, but I want 
representatives who will do 
their best, who will treat 
me square and who will 
follow plain, easy 

and helpful in- 
structions. I 
am organizing 
my selling 
force now, 
S83, and I want 
you to be- 
gin at 
once. 


Ps well worth 
er while to write 
ind get our special 
irto you. That 
is you only a 2c 
‘ip or a postal, 

' I didn’t have 
‘ood, straightfor- 
id proposition 
Wivertisement 
ildn’t be here. 


Abso- a 
lutely 
perfect 
injts work. Has 
proven its value by 


e Never Fail 
utomatic Razor 


tharpener 


Yecharge made for territory. Protection against others 
ag over your field. Co-operation, assistance, personal 
ciop to each man, 


\s is a new proposition. A positive automatic razor 
cer—absolutely guaranteed to sharpen to a keen, 
Mh, velvety edge any razor—safety or old style —all 
l€ime. Handles any and every blade automatically. 
8\ few seconds will put it in perfect and better shape to 
¥} cooling, soothing, satisfying shave than can any 
U: hand operator, no matter how carefully he works, 
re eager to buy it. Women buy it for presents to men. 


£ possibilities are unlimited. I absolutely prepare 
bin how to start at once and make a great success 
urself and us. Investigate. Don’t delay. Terri- 
Ts going fast. Write today, and give the name of 
DLounty, 


ire Secretary 


! Never Fail Co. 2 
3 Bldg. 


0. 


at This Out 
‘ and Mail Today ,, 


te 


'~, THE NEVER FAIL CO., 
Z Colton Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


nd e your offer, your proposition for me to 
56 you and all the facts about what others 
in similar work for you. 


THE SATURDAY 


of the twin bottles—Bohemian glass which 
cannot be found today. When is a bargain 
not a bargain? 

Once we found an absolute nest of fine 
old French mahogany in a little known but 
very delightful hotel in a side street in 
Paris, the address of which I should not like 
to give, lest the place should be spoiled. 
Not a thing would be sold, however. Ah, 
well! Some of them may die some day; 
and if so I know what will happen to a 
certain dressing table there. It is even bet- 
ter than the Duchesse dresser we found in 
New Orleans, which caused us to discard 
dressing tables bought in Richmond, 
Montgomery and Mobile. 

If you are happy enough to find some 
of these really good private hotels in the 
great cities of Europe, you will have a 
great deal better time and better accom- 
modations than you will in the great cara- 
vansaries that are practically American in 
every respect and cater to the American 
trade. Such a quiet and exclusive place 
we once found in Half Moon Street, in 
London—a delightful stopping place whose 
name, of course, cannot begiven. Thislittle 
place bore the name of its founder, who 
had been dead some twenty or thirty years. 
It seemed he was a butler, long in service 
with a noble family, and he knew what 
good things were. When he went into 
business for himself in his modest little 
city place, some seventy-five years or more 
ago, he had all the passion of a collector; 
and whenever there was a sale of the belong- 
ings of a good family anywhere in reach 
he was on hand. 

Here, for once in my life—and perhaps 
the only time in my life—I saw Chippen- 
dale and Heppelwhite chairs that were 
without doubt genuine originals. There 
were many other pieces of old English 
mahogany such as collectors do not find 
nowadays. The successors had actually 
sold some of these old chairs as low as five 
or ten pounds each, but had wisely con- 
cluded never to part with any more of them. 


The Feel of Mahogany 


The butler in the quaint little dining 
room—where sometimes you might meet 
real people—one time brought to show us 
some of the old Georgian silver that the 
former master had collected. There were 
nine little silver cream jugs, worn thin as 
eggshells—I think they were the hand- 
somest examples of the silversmith’s art I 
ever saw. ‘‘We’ad ten of them, sir,” said 
he; ‘‘but one came up missing about five 
years ago.” He did not say whether he 
suspected one of the servants or one of the 
guests. I hastily told him to put all of 
them in the safe and to invent a new com- 
bination for the safe—because, of course, 
no money would buy any of these pieces, 
and I did not want to rest under later sus- 
picion. And yet—such good fortune comes 
to the collector sometimes—I later found 
two creamers almost as good as these which 
had made us so unhappy. 

The old city of Edinburgh, in Scotland, 
is one of the best places in the world to find 
old silver—for what reason I cannot say. 
On Princes Street in that city I once met 
a tall, slender, gray-haired, ruddy-faced 
Seotchman, with silver side whiskers, who 
also surely had stepped directly out of one 
of Scott’s novels. He was both antiqua- 
rian and fancier, and he really glowed as he 
showed us some of the splendid silver that 
had been accumulated by his house, most 
of it of fabulous prices, to be sure. Here 
you saw, indeed, the flowering of an un- 
restricted art—that of an earlier century, 


- when there were artists who did not work 


on an eight-hour day, nor for their pay 
alone. These things are not for persons 
of moderate means; yet I did manage to 
accumulate two Georgian sauceboats and 
some forks and spoons whose hallmarks 
brought them in duty-free, as certainly over 
one hundred years of age. That is one 
beauty about British silver—the hallmark 
tells you what you.are getting. 

Our customs officers have been much 
troubled and confused in construing this 
law on free entry of antiquities of artistic 
nature. No mahogany has any hallmark; 
and, of course, it rarely is the case that 
affidavits of living persons can be obtained 
as to the origin of a really old piece, let 
alone proof of an age of over a century. 
The expert must simply rely on the feel 
of the wood and the workmanship. I have 
had the best obtainable modern carvers 
make clawfeet to match the old ones on a 
piece of ancient mahogany—but you can 
tell the difference in the dark. 
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Only the 
Burglar 


Need be 
Afraid 
Yal 
6<J’d like a pocket arm in our home, as we feel so un- 


OU often hear people say : 
Y protected and helpless at night, and even in the daytime, but I’d be more afraid of the 
gun than of the burglar or the tramp.”’ 

If you will just call up your hardware dealer now and tell him to send up a Savage 
Automatic and a hundred rounds of cartridges quick, and then go out into an open place and 
shoot a few rounds you’ll not only forget all about fear of the Savage Automatic, but you'll be 
proud of your shooting. You know the Savage aims as easy as pointing your forefinger, so 
when you find yourself firing shot after shot into the target (some into the bull’s-eye) nothing 
can hold your enthusiasm down, It’s great sport. Fear? Your fear of the gun will be gone, 
and your fear of burglars will go with it. 

The man or woman whose fingers close upon a Ten Shot Savage Automatic can rely on 
instinct to shoot unerringly ten steel jacketed bullets straight in the dark, 

Detectives Wm. J. Burns, Wm. A. Pinkerton and Walter Duncan carry it. Buffalo Bill, 
Dr. Carver, Bat Masterson, E. C, Crossman, and most of the great gun men endorse it. 

If you have trouble getting a Savage, write us. 

“BANISHES FEAR,” “THE TENDERFOOT’S TURN”—TWO BOOKS FREE 

One tells how to banish fear; the other is Masterson’s great gun book, 


THE GREAT SAVAGE 303 RIFLE 
is still the greatest high power repeater. All real sportsmen prefer it, 
Catalogue. Savage Arms Co., 711 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


Send for new free Savage Rifle 


The Bread and Butter Question 


Oawidowed motherwithchildrentosupport, the future looksa little brighter, ifthere 
comes to hereach month, as the result of her husband’s foresight, amonthly income, 
That is just what the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy of The 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY does. It guarantees a specified income 
payable every month for life. It cannot be diverted from the purpose for which it was 
taken out. It cannot be lost by the inexperience or misconduct of others, nor diminished 
by taxes or attorney’s fees. 

The TRAVELERS acts as a Trustee without charge and assumes all risks. The 
policy will not lapse if you become unable to pay the premiums in consequence of 
total and permanent disability from accident or disease, 

This policy yields the wife and children a bread and butter income and now and 
then a little cake and cream. Itis worth looking into, even though you already carry 

: some insurance, Send coupon for particulars. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send me particulars regarding the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy 


Name 


SAT. Eve. Post DateofBirth_______ Address. 
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The High 
Quality Flour 
of the World 


Costs a little more in the bag 
—yettheextracost comes back 
many times over in the baking. 


Milled in a particular way for 
particular people. Will you test 
Occident Flour at our risk? 


Every sack is sold under a bind- 
ing Guarantee to be the most 
satisfactory flour you’ve ever 


South. 


Are You Losing Money 
By Not Knowing Law? 


What did your ignorance of law cost you last 
year? Business success demands a knowledge 
of law. A few minutes’ study of law at home, 
each day, would help you immensely in business— 
and additional time will fit anyone to practice 
law. It will make you a man of decision and 
action—fits you for the desk higher up. 


Law for Business Men and Students 


It is possible to obtain a complete legal education at home— 
no interruptance of your regular work. Easy, fascinating 
course in plain, comprehensive language. Free legal advice 
from our distinguished faculty for ¢Avee years / 


For the next 30 days ovZy we are making astrictly limited espe- 
cialinducement. Be one of the few! Write ¢odiy for particulars. 


American Correspondence School of Law 
1311 Manhattan Building Chicago 
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used or your money will be refunded. 
explain the Occident Money-back Plan and 
send today for our booklet, ‘‘Better 
Baking’’—for North— East—West— 
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Ask your grocer to 


To the man who is content to pay the 
full price for a standard typewriter, with- 
out question, we have nothing to say. 


But to the man who realizes that the full price is due 
to the keen competition of high-salaried sales forces and 
expensive salesrooms, we offer food for thought. 


Our new selling plan makes it possible for you to buy 
a typewriter of standard name and fame, at one-half the 
market price and on very small payments. 


These typewriters represent the climax of countless 
superiorities found only in the best makes, besides many 
exclusive features not contained in any other. 


This selling plan {s not founded on theory—not on 
guesswork—but on actual, provable economy, which 
obtains for you the exact value you pay for it, 


Send for free information giving you the inside facts— 
the secrets. Learn how you can save one-half the full 
price and about the easy payments without interest—how 
you can obtain a standard visible writer in your home or 
office on five days’ free trial—2o deposit. 


We will not send a salesman or agent—we won't try 
persuasion, 


Tt costs you nothing to investigate—we will gladly 
tell you all about it and then leave it a//to you— WRITE, 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
159 EP N. State St., Chicago 


Ip~our portable showerin your own bath- — 


howers for-every Conceivable wse—ho 
—homes, 
re white: stmnutacturersot showers in 
Speakman_Shower, Wilmington, Del. 


We also mak 
factories, hospitals, clubs. 
the world—write for our cathlogue? 
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Of course every one knows that Sheffield 
ware of the old sort—copper engraved, with 
solid silver mountings rolled on—rarely 
had a hallmark. Much of this ware was 
quite as old as the solid pieces and today 
brings almost as good prices. I found a 
tea urn one time in a little English town, a 
massive Sheffield piece, evidently Georgian, 
but. bearing no hallmark. I took it to the 
Government assayer. We found that the 
plating was almost as thick as an eggshell. 
The assayer smiled. ‘‘No doubt about the 
age of that!” hesaid. “It was made long 
before electroplating.”” The urn came in 
duty-free, and justly so. 

Once in Richmond, while buying old snuff- 
ers and candlesticks and other brasses— 
the sort you now pay five dollars for and 
once threw away—lI found some old snuffer 
trays and snuffers in Sheffield ware. These 
were beautiful things, but the man wanted 
about twelve or fifteen dollars a pair—and 
got it. Within two weeks, in another South- 
ern city, I bought, in an auction room, three 
pairs of the same snuffers for one dollar! 
I suspected very strongly that somebody 
was making these antiques. Three weeks 
later I saw, in a plantation house in Missis- 
sippi, an old tray and pair of snuffers almost 
exactly like those I bought in Richmond, 
and these were known to have been in the 
family for three generations. The col- 
lector usually has a guess or so unsolved. 
I still am guessing about silver snuffers. 

Once I paid eighty-five dollars for one 
of the old bookcase desks—the kind your 
father used to have, where he stood up 
and shaved at the reflection from the 
glass doors, not using any mirror. Two 
years later I found, away out in the 
country in a Southern state, quite as good a 
specimen, and finally bought it and a turn- 
top table for eighteen dollars. You never 
can tell about these things. The main 
thing to remember is that if you want a 
thing you will always get it some time. 
~ Thus I always wanted an old wine chest 
and a pair of old knife boxes like those 
which the late George Washington pos- 
sessed. For six years I pursued these 
things in American cities but could find 
nothing genuine. At length I found the 
wine chest in an English village, and got a 
pair of knife boxes—genuine in lines, and 
certainly in pieces—in an odd old second- 
hand shop in London. They came through 
duty-free and are undoubtedly genuine. 
Knife urns and knife boxes are, however, 
much faked today, and one should beware 
of these and of piecrust tables. You will 
see many fakes of these in London. 

The banjo clock is a distinctive product 
of New England, and you will hear stories 
that they hide them out in blacksmith 
shops and farmhouses so that you may 
discover them. There was one very 
shrewd dealer on Boylston Street, in 
Boston—the local home of the antique 
industry—who stung me one hundred dol- 
lars for a dining-room table, only parts of 
which I later found to be genuine. As he 
let go a banjo clock for twenty dollars that 
I am still convinced is genuine, I am willing 
to call the honors even. 


Back of the Blue Ridge 


There are all sorts of things that the col- 
lector may find in out-of-the-way places— 
negro cabins, old houses and back streets, 
and so on—such as old engravings and 
paintings, jewelry and brasses. You now 
pay ten to fifty dollars for cameos you 
could have bought ten years ago for fifty 
cents. Once I got a good old blue teapot 
and some pieces of pewter in a little village 
inn in the middle of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains; and again, in a Virginia county-seat, 
I got yet other of good china. And once, 
alas! [bought an absolutely perfect old blue 
teapot, only to have it arrive home with 
both handle and lid-knob broken off by the 
express company—one of the frequent 
tragedies in antiquing. One time I bought 
an old silver wine-cooler which the owner 
thought was a lamp. 

Perhaps the luckiest find I ever made, 
however, was in an old log house owned by 
a negro in a county in Virginia. This per- 
son of color took me into the worst-looking 
upstairs I ever saw and showed me, in a 
dark corner, what he called a chest of 
drawers. I guessed the material to be black 
walnut, and did not fancy it, as it was 
rather plain in line and very black. It had, 
however, four of the original brass drop 
handles, and I told him I would give him 
two dollars for these handles. ‘‘ All right, 
boss,” said he; ‘‘ef yo’ll do dat I’ll throw 
in the bureau!” 


November 


Just to be game, I took the bure 
paid freight on it to my home. My 
man there—who is a fine workman ] 
utterly conscienceless robber as to pi 
said that by great care he might scra 
finish this bureau for forty dolla 
desperation I told him to go ahead 
always explaining how high-priced | 
today. In six weeks he came ton 
his eyes shining and said: ‘That is 
the best pieces you’ve got, and maj 
the very oldest. This was made be 
began to use mahogany in Amerie 
was made by a good workman.” — 

What had happened to the old 
bureau? Nothing much, except tk 
outer coating of dirt and varnish ha 
scraped off. A beautiful, fine, close- 
walnut was found underneath, light i 
and much superior to the average An 
walnut. It matches my highboy t 
perfectly. There were ivory escut 
round the keyholes in the drawers. 
the drawers and frame showed a fix 
of holly or some other white w 
presence of which had never been s' 
In short, the piece had been do 
artist, and when rediscovered b 
stood out wholly self-respecting and 
ful. I don’t know whether it was n 
England or America, but believe it: 
Revolution. I gave it a place in 
room, putting out a mahogany bu 
a mirror that once I had fancied 
thing fine. What value can be put 
a piece as this? That is hard to 
came from the old town where m 
lived many generations ago, in th 
first settled of all the original thirt 
try to fancy my family once owned 


A Cry for Corners 4 


Many collectors go in for china | 
cles of art value alone. When o 
so full of saddles, snowshoes, chai 
and so on that there was absolute 
cant space along the wall, Willie 
gested it might be well to abandon 
and saddles for a while and go in 
because you can put a good deal 
under the chairs and sofas. Y 
Willie Lou herself who discovered 
Charleston one day, an absolute 
ent corner closet—just the place 
china, and just matching other pie: 
dining room—price, two hundred 
dollars—which the dealer didn’t 
by some several dollars. We had t 
that in storage, because when w 
investigate the dining room we d 
that it had only six corners—and thi 
all full. What the country really 
dining room with eight corners, 
intelligent architect ought to fill 
My associate in this mild form o 
was awkward enough to begin to 
things the other day, and made s 
protest about having four Col 
boards in the dining room of our city 
ment—not to mention twenty-oc 
in the flat or the houses of friends a 
or elsewhere, and the surplus of fol 
chairs in storage, for which we 
no room at all. To my mind 
shows the unreasonableness of w 
would not care at all for a din 
which had less than four sideboard 
exclusive of the abomination which | 
put into dining rooms and call asi 
A great many of my friends ask1 
why I should buy so much furni 
building a house. To repeat, th 
me a very stupid question. If 5 
a house first, how can you tell I 
furniture you are going to hav 
it? Indeed, you might have to 
extra house—and what would jy 
with two houses? It is far more re: 
it seems to me, as I have earlier sa 
all the furniture you want and t 
house of proper shape and size to con 
Anybody can build a house in a fewn 
but it would take several years © 
furnishings for it. 4 
Of course antiquing is one indi 
unbalanced mind; but everybo 
over something—so why not be 
antiques? It is a very spo 
amusement. You can follow it 
where you happen to be—fron 
Jacksonville, from Frisco to P 
are always taking a chance with e: 
you purchase. Besides, I know 
sporting proposition than the we 
often arises in Willie Lou’s mint 
start out to go anywhere. She 
whether we’re coming home 
on foot, though she is alway 
. something will come hon 
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\ 
it now, with the splendid start I had— 
-eabin up, my homestead fenced and a 
ich of cattle—all in a little over one year. 
had seven new calves from my cows, 
ugh one was mavericked and one was 
lled by wolves; and I had three good colts. 
forgot to mention that one of my mares 
od me a fine filly the season before. 
On the other hand, I had only five acres 
ady to cut hay from that summer; my 
ttle and horses wouldn’t be ready to sell 
rtwo years, and—I wanted to get married! 
I worked like grim death that summer 
d until late in the fall, taking anything 
aywhere—some jobs fifty, some eighty 
id one ninety miles off —stopping my out- 
de earnings only long enough to put up 
y own haycrop, which cut five and a half 
ms and would winter my stock, with none 
ft to sell. 
Lhad to buy a mower for fifty dollars and 
rake for twenty-seven—I couldn’t possibly 
% on any longer without them and put up 
mtract hay. In spite of these heavy items 
/eame out two hundred and sixty dol- 
rs ahead of the game and got married in 
ovember. 
\I confess my cabin didn’t seem much of 
house to bring a nice girl into; and before 
cleared any more land I decided to make 
jings comfortable for ourselves. It was 
} er devil-and-deep-sea case. Weneeded 
addition, a milk cellar, a bunkhouse, 
ittle shed, corrals and chicken house. 
‘Lwasted no time getting ready to put up 
‘ese improvements. I cut and hauled logs 
id ordered my doors, sashes and lumber. 
‘dug the milk cellar while the ground was 
“ft, going down three feet below ground- 
ivel, and built with rock three feet above, 
ting on a thick dirt roof. The cattle 
ed roofed with poles and dirt; the corrals 
‘made of poles. 
“When everything was ready I hired a car- 
ynter at three dollars a day and we put up 
e addition and the bunkhouse in ten days. 
This was a whole winter’s work for me. I 
d nothing else but my chores and some 
imting, to keep the table sunplied with 
issh meat. The lumber and sashes, and so 
i, cost me more than for my original 
«bin—fifty-six dollars; the labor, thirty 
llars, and the carpenter’s board about 
zht dollars—a total of ninety-four dollars 


\Perhaps I was wrong in doing all this 
ist—we should have lived like early set- 
brs until I had my land cleared and under 
«ch; but I couldn’t do two things at once, 
id I thought it was better to have the 
dings than thirty tons of hay. Any- 
y, it meant that I had to work out again 
tr the summer, because by June we were 
‘wn almost to my last cent. 


Selling Stock to Meet Expenses 


‘e had been as careful as ever we could 
, but the money got away from us in spite 
( everything. We needed things in the 
Juse that I got along without well enough 
nile I was ‘‘baching”’; but Alice couldn’t. 
Now that I was married, however, work- 
iz out to get money to build up the home- 
pad was a very different matter from 
tat it had been while I was single. I 
uldn’t go off eighty or even fifty miles to 
{ob and leave my wife alone on the ranch, 
th no neighbor nearer than three miles. 
'y wife’s father helped us out by getting 
2 to put up hay for him for three weeks; 
£1 took her back home and she stayed 
to months. I worked out at places near 
cough for me to get over and see her on 


ndays. 

I cleared only a little over a hundred 
lars that third summer—nowhere near 
cough to see us through the winter—sup- 
ising I could not get work—and meet the 
é ra expenses that were coming on us. My 
t child was born in September. When 
te bills were paid and a few groceries bought 
were down to our last cent. It was now 
T standing joke—that last cent; but it 
sn’t much of a joke to live on it. Even 
L could get work, which was very scarce, 
was I to leave my wife alone with a 
t baby and all that stock to look after 
ad, rain or shine? 

mply couldn’t—yet I had to have 
or we’d starve to death on our home- 
If I could not earn it I must sell off 
> of my stock or mortgage it. Alice 
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would not hear of a mortgage—she had 
seen too many small homesteaders go broke 
in the second year mortgaging their cattle 
and losing the whole bunch. So had I. 

It was really only a question of what we 
should sell to keep us going. Again I was 
between the devil and the deep sea. If 
I sold the four young steers I had of Bill 
Moore that would not be ready to ship for 
a year yet I should lose a hundred dollars 
profit on them at the very least. Yet they 
were the animals destined for market —our 
legitimate income. If I sold some of my 
cows my supply of calves would stop until 
my heifers grew up. My three heifers that 
I got from Bill Moore were bred by an extra 
fine bull—I was saving them to improve my 
stock with. If I parted with them now it 
might be years before I could get as good 
again—perhaps never. To sell any of my 
she-stock was like a manufacturer selling 
off one of his machines to get money to 
keep the rest going. As for my team, I 
could not part with it and live at all. 

Looking back on it now I see we had 
reached the critical point in our lives as 
small homesteaders. To saddle ourselves 
with a debt then, or to part with the source 
of our future income would probably have 
meant that we could not get on our feet and 
would have ended by our losing the home- 
stead. Isawit—not so clearly as Ido today 
with other similar cases in mind—and it 
cost us a great deal of anxious discussion 
before we finally figured out what it was 
best to do. This is what it came to: We 
sold one of our Bill Moore cows, her fine 
heifer two and a half years old, and her 
bull calf that was still running with her. 
They brought seventy-five dollars. I sold 
my first filly, two and a half years old, for 
fifty dollars. That gave us one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, with which we de- 
termined to go through the winter or die in 
the attempt! 


The Cost of High Living 


We lived more economically than ever. 
Three of our cows were good milkers, and 
we got enough milk, without robbing the 
calves, to make butter for our own use and 
sell about two pounds a week. My wife’s 
mother had given us twenty hens and a 
rooster, and our flock had increased to fifty- 
two, old and young. With butter at from 
twenty-five to fifty cents a pound and corn 
at two dollars a hundred, including freight, 
the sale of butter that winter just paid for 
the corn for the chickens—that is, we, so 
to speak, changed butter into eggs. We had 
all the milk, butter, eggs, chickens and wild 
meat we needed, but we had to buy every- 
thing else—flour, sugar, groceries, potatoes 
and vegetables. 

It was now forced home on me how im- 
portant it was for me to raise larger crops 
that would give us some little income; hay 
that we could sell and potatoes that would 
save buying. I went to work grubbing sage- 
brush and laying out the big ditch; but 
I had hardly begun when the ground froze 
solid. I kept on after that as long as I 
could—until the snow buried everything 
and I had to quit. From December until 
the middle of April I could do nothing 


_to the land, though I had a great deal of 


ranch work—caring for the stock, hauling 
and splitting logs for the stove, milking and 
general chores. 

That winter I was lucky in killing two 
wolves and five coyotes. The bounties and 
sale of the hides brought me twenty-eight 
dollars. I may say here that I make a little 
money in this way almost every winter; 
but, of course, it is not a source of income 
to be depended on. 

As soon as the ground was soft I went at 
my land improvement again. Here was my 
fourth summer on me and only five acres of 
land yielding hay. Some of my neighbors 
shook their heads solemnly and told me 
I “ought to have cleared the land first’ — 
before I did anything else; but I don’t see 
now how I could have done any differently, 
situated as I was. My first summer as a 
homesteader went in earning wages to build 
my cabin with and get a few cattle; my 
second, in earning money to get married 
on; my third, in earning money to keep my 
family from starving to death while my 
stock grew up; and my fourth was destined 
to be spent in the same way, for the ditch 
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The Sturtevant cleans with almost 
incredible speed and minuteness be- 
cause its high-pressure fan is the 
most powerful principle ever intro- 
duced into vacuum cleaning. 


It does not injure the fabric it cleans 
because it has no trace of the ‘‘jerf- 
ing’’ suction which has been the one 
serious objection to household 
vacuum cleaning. 


HESE facts lie at the very root of 
simplicity, thoroughness and ease 


in household vacuum cleaning. Unless 


you consider them you can never know the Gest things that 
vacuum cleaning should accomplish in your home: 


It does not wear out because its 
cleaning power does not depend 
on rubber diaphragms or leather 
bellows. 

It does not get out of repair because 
it has no gears, valves and complex 
mechanism. 

It will do perfect work for many 
years because it is built throughout 
of steel and aluminum. 


high-pressure fan—nothing more. 


like perfection. 


Montreal, London. 


FOR MENDING HARNESS 


shoes, tents, awnings, pulley belts, carpets, 
saddles, suit cases, buggy tops, dash 
boards, or any heavy material. 
STEWART’S AUTOMATIC 
AWL is the only 

perfect 


It takes 


feeds from % => 
spool and does the Y Ss SS 
work of any harness Ss 

Ws 5 


maker machine. It is 
indispensable for farmers, S 
Agents wanted. Sentprepaidfor —~ 
$1.25. Send at once for catalog. 


STEWART-SKINNER CO. 
77 Hermon Street Worcester, Mass. 


Save $25 to $50 e Racrory Rebuilt"’ ty anor 


are perfect in quality, condition andlooks. Durable andreliable 
In construction and serviteable in every way. Buy from the 
largest factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities. 

e guarantee for one year against defect in workman- 
ship and material. Write for catalogue and address 

of nearest branch office. 

American Writing Machine Oo. 
345 Broadway, New York 


Clawfoot, 
dealers or direct. 


Gunn Furniture Company 


horlevani 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


consists of a dust collector, a motor, ten cleaning tools and its wonderful 
Yet it is the machine that carried 
household vacuum cleaning from an experimental state to something very 


Send for Booklet 123. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Washington, Boston, Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, Ro-nester, St. Louis, Buffalo, Hartford, San Francisco, New Orleans, Seattle, Toronto, 


Machines may also be seen and purchased at offices of 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 5,000,000 ‘‘Bell”’ Telephones 


New York Chicago “SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT Saint Louis San Francisco 
Buffalo Indianapolis Kansas City Oakland 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Denver Los Angeles 
Boston Minneapolis Dallas Seattle 
Pittsburg St. Paul Omaha Salt Lake City 
Atlanta Milwaukee Oklahoma City Portland 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver London Paris 
Antwerp Berlin Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 


“TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE® 


You will save money by putting 
these bookcases in your home. 

The handsome designs, the rich 
finish, the removable non-binding 
doors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands, make 
them far better than the old fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 
and high quality is guaranteed. Write for our artistic 


catalogue M with colored illustrations showing Sanitary 
Mission and Standard Styles. 


3 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I won the World’s First Prizein Penmanship. By 
my new system many are becoming expert penmen. 
Am placing my students as instructors in commer. 
cial colleges. If you wish to becomea better penman, 
write me. I willsend you FREE one of my Favorite 
Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 

Cc.W. RANSOM, 
340 Minor Building, Kangas City, Missouri 


4 9 §> 
ReLppINNEAPOLIS {a\h 
SV FEAT REGULATOR \\\ 5 
Makes temperature right day and night by automatically Be 1 
regulating the dampers. With this device you have no fig) 
extremes of temperature, save fuel and enjoy comfort [i\ 
Applied to Hot Water, Hot Air, Steam 
or Natural Gas Heating. 
The standard for 28 years. Sold by the heating trade 
everywhere under positive guarantee of satisfaction. 
Send for booklet wwsR.SWEATT,Sec'y 
General Offices, 705 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sold by 
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Limousine-Five, Price $3500 


First in Shaft Drive and Now 


First in Five-Passenger Seat Space 
—With Full View Ahead 


The first use of shaft drives in large numbers on electrics was on Silent Waverleys. 


Now all leading electrics are shaft driven or coming to shaft drive, But the 
Waverley Shaft Drive is different. See our catalog. 

The first electric with limousine body, seat room for five adulis and full view 
ahead for the driver is the Silent Waverley. 

Like the Waverley Shaft Drive, the Waverley Limousine leads the way. 

There MAY be other electric limousines next-year. But if you want the Town 
Car of next year now—it is the Silent Waverley, 


High Efficiency Shaft Drive. Full Elliptic Springs with torsional supporting 
cross springs. Solid or Pneumatic Tires. Exide, Waverley or National Battery. 
Ironclad or Edison Battery at extra prices to be quoted. 


Write for Waverley Art Book. Richly illustrated in colors, De- 
scribes all the 1912 models. Price, $3500 down to $1225. 


The Waverley Company 


Factory and Home Office, 155 South East St., Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 
New York, 2010 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 2043 Market Street 


St. Louis, 4432 Olive Street 
Chicago Branch, 2005 Michigan Boulevard 


Several hundred other dealers. Address on application. 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che ny Mint Covered 
Candy Co asd Chewing Gum 


The singer’s tones are more dulcet, the speak- 
er’s voice more clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease and refresh the mouth 
and throat. The refinement of 
chewing gum for people of refine- 
ment. It’s the pepper- 
mint—the ¢rwe mint. 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c the Ounce and in Sc, 10c and 25¢ Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 


August. 
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and clearing was too much of an undertak- 
ing for me then, with our finances in the 
shape they were. 

My wife went home to her folks for three 
months and I took anything and every- 
thing I could get anywhere—fifty miles 
off—two hundred miles off! I didn’t care 
so long as it brought in some money to live 
on. I had to hire a man to ride over to my 
homestead every day and look after things, 
feed the chickens and see that the water 
was on the hayfield all right. The cattle 
were out on the range and did not need care. 

I worked like a fiend. I put up my own 


| hay—that was all I did on the homestead. 


I cleared two hundred and thirty dollars in 
wages and hay contracts, and spent literally 
nothing —except for tobacco and cartridges. 

My second child came at the end of 
I took my wife to town to get 
proper medical care and nursing. I spared 
nothing that would make her comfortable. 
When we got back to the homestead we had 
a hundred dollars. 

At last, however, I had something I could 
legitimately sell. My four steers were now 
three and a quarter years old—fine, heavy 
stock. I had hoped to keep them till they 
were four-year-olds and had added several 
hundred pounds of flesh. Still they were 
large enough for market, and I shipped 
them to Omaha. They netted me two 
hundred dollars; and this was actually 
my first proper cash income from my labor 
and my homestead after waiting three and 
a half years. 


The First Crop Income 


We had three hundred dollars ahead for 
the winter. The necessity for more land 
under cultivation was now pressing. My 
bunch of cattle was increasing —I was short 
on hay for wintering them by four or five 
tons, which I had to buy. 

I dropped everything and went to work. 
The job on the ditch was worse than I had 
expected. I had to hire a man to help me, 
and paid him ninety dollars. My own work 
with the team, calculated at three dollars a 
day, amounted to four hundred and sixty 
dollars. We blasted rock and frozen soil, 
for I had to get the ditch done. 

I paid another man forty dollars and 
board for a month’s work grubbing sage- 
brush. 

When May came my ditch was carrying 
a flood of water, all the land that could be 
cleared was cleared, plowed and ready for 
planting, and—we were down to our last 
cent again! 

I hadn’t money to buy seed. I had 
planned to put in an acre of potatoes—I 
hadn’t money to buy seed potatoes. There 
was nothing for it but to sell something. 
This time it wasn’t quite so bad as the first. 
I had a couple of two-year-old steers; and, 
though I sacrificed large future profits, they 
brought me ninety dollars. I bought ten 
dollars’ worth of seed potatoes and nine- 
teen dollars’ worth of alfalfa seed, and got 
my crops in on time. With the remainder 
of the money—sixty-one dollars—my wife 
and I promised ourselves to live through 
the summer—and we did it. 

Having all this land to irrigate and my 
wife needing me at home I could not work 
out at all that summer, except on short jobs 
ofa few days. My wages were only fifty-six 
dollars for this, my fifth summer’s work. 
On the whole, though, it was the happiest 
I had had since I took up my claim. I felt 
I was very nearly on my feet and needed 
only a good tug more to pull through. 


My potatoes that fall yielded a good | 


crop—five tons to the acre. I held out one 
ton for home use and for seed and sold the 
rest for seventy dollars. I cut five tons of 
hay and thirty-five tons of alfalfa. I kept 
twenty tons of alfalfa for my stock and sold 
the rest at six dollars a ton—ninety dollars. 

A hundred and sixty dollars—that was 
the crop income from my homestead and I 
had waited until my fifth summer to get it! 

It was now nearing the time when I 
must prove up on my claim. I should have 
to take witnesses to Cheyenne and it would 
cost me about thirty dollars. 

I proved up in May. Homesteaders 
have to wait anywhere from six months to 
five years while the Government investi- 
gates them. Two years is what several of 
my friends have had to wait. Of course you 
can’t sell till you get your deed. I wasone of 
the lucky ones at last, and my deed came 
in eight months. The homestead was 
mine and I was on my feet—a small but 
prospering rancher! 

I have been a small homesteader seven 
years now and here is how I stand: I have 
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the finest wife in the state and three chil 
dren; a very comfortable house—I ha 
added a fourth room recently; twen 
eight head of cattle—cows, calves an¢ 
steers; fourteen head of horses—mares, 
colts and geldings; twenty-two acres ¢ 
land under ditch; all necessary building 
and all necessary farm tools—this is what 
have acquired, starting with nothing b 
my labor and taking up a homestead ia 
Wyoming. ; 
Up to now we have never been able to 
lay by a dollar for our old age and possi 
we never shall. The best we can do 
to keep a small amount of money al 
ahead in case of sickness, accident or e 
gency. In this matter I have been unu: 
ally fortunate—I have never had a serious 
sickness. Had this happened —had I broke 
a leg or an arm—I doubt if I could hay 
pulled through, my margin was so na , 
I have always been a hard and steady 
worker, very saving—‘‘ parsimonious” 
have been called; but that is the only way 
I have been able to get the money ne 
sary to build up with. In spite of this our 
income does not keep pace with the increz 
of our expenses. If I could go on from ye 
to year increasing my productive land un 
I had one hundred and sixty acres yield 
crops—or even one hundred acres—my 
future would be entirely changed; bi 
twenty-two acres is my limit on this home 
stead—I cannot squeeze out another 
of tillable land, no matter how I try, 
cause it doesn’t exist within the bounds 
Government survey has laid down. 
If I could look forward to clearing five 
hundred dollars a year cash off my rar 
as a steady income I should be a happy 
proud man and a successful homesteade 
As I see it today, three hundred 
twenty-five to three hundred and sevent 
five dollars a year is all I can expect fi 
many years to come—perhaps for alw 
In one way this seems next to nothing 
pay for my yearly labor and the interest 
the investment. In making my homeste 
what it now is I estimate that I have p 
and paid for two thousand dollars’ worth 
labor and spent five hundred dollars 
building materials and fencewire—a 
of twenty-five hundred dollars. If 
figure the interest on this investment 
eight per cent—and you can get firs 
security out here at that rate of inter 
and deduct two hundred dollars from t 
income of the homestead, I have or 
about one hundred and twenty-five dol 
left to pay for my labor as general mana 
and hired man in keeping things going 
To do things on a larger scale I shor 
require more capital—enough to buy a | 
bunch of cattle. This means leased le 
hired help, bought hay, heavy responsil 
ity and endless work for me in looking 
the stock, and endless work for my 
cooking and washing for the hired 
Would it pay? Well, for me I thi 
wouldn’t; so I keep out of it. 


More Comfort Than Cost 


On the other hand we live rent-free. W. 
all the firewood we need for the labor 
cutting it. We have all the milk, butter, 
eggs, meat and potatoes we can use | 
nothing but my labor. This is the 
country I know of to make a livin 
There are plenty of sage chickens, gr 
ducks, geese and rabbits; and for 
game there are deer and antelope. Al 
every rancher has one deer a season; 
by trading about, we keep ourselves in 
meat most of the year at the cost of 
tridges. There are fish in the rivers 
wild gooseberries and choke-cherries by 
million. ‘ 
When you look at it this way three 
dred and twenty-five dollars a year 
income does not seem quite so pitiful. It 
pays the taxes; buys all our simple clot 
ing—for we don’t dress up much out 
pays for the groceries, the repairs and. 
eral upkeep of the place; gives us a 
pleasures, including amagazine and ap 
and allows us to save a bit ahead in 
sudden need. It doesn’t provide the fami 
with annual trips to Europe—nor do 
buy us automobiles or flying mach 
but we don’t want those things a 
We have enough of what we need and a 
happy together in our family and with 
friends. It is an absolutely indepen 
life; and, now that we have our deed 
own our land outright, my wife and I w 
not exchange our life here with life in t 
if I could get a place at three dollars a | 
And so—for all I see now—I shall b 
a small homesteader to the end of my 4 
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ae room’s distant corner followed us. The 


ve at the door. “Hello, Mathilda,” she 
qurmured with a friendly smile: 
ing to town, I see.” Mrs. Parmlee 
ded. ‘Yes. 
st over being fond of home,’ she laughed. 
' Mrs. Figler could hardly restrain herself. 
Why, do you know her?”’ she gasped as 
le woman passed on. A faint gleam 
iowed itself in Mrs. Parmlee’s quiet eyes. 
Oh, yes,” she answered, her tone ordi- 
ary, quite unimpressive. Mrs. Figler 
asped anew as Mrs. Parmlee turned to nod 
miliarly to two or three others in the party. 
I, too, began to wonder. Months later 
still was wondering that Mrs. Parmlee 
ould have been a guest at that first night’s 
nner. Ultimately I learned the reason. 
I will not say that Oglebay meant delib- 
vately to wash his hands of us—that is, 
cially. Three types of women were asked 
‘meet Jennie. There was Mrs. Figler, 
ho was merely vulgar; the happy-go-lucky 
irs. Hodge; then Mrs. Parmlee. She was 
1e-one big-minded woman in New York 
jat Oglebay knew at all intimately. Had 
e responded to her quiet advances I dare 
ly this story would have been different. 
‘Our party scattered at the restaurant 
por. A quartet of motors awaited us. 
lhere was’ our car—or rather Oglebay’s; 
large, white-bodied touring car for the 
odges, and a small electric brougham for 
rs. Parmlee. At the tail end of the pro- 
ssion came a public taxi in which the 
iglers embarked. Prentiss, meanwhile, 
d.shambled off toward the bar. As Mrs. 
armlee’s brougham drew up at the curb 
se suddenly held out her hand to Jennie. 
May I come to see you soon—very 
son?” she asked. Jennie answered “I’d 
} delighted!’ gratefully. 
| Mrs. Hodge gave me a hearty handshake. 
You're dining with us tomorrow—the 
jeater afterward, you know.” I didn’t 
how. Obviously Jennie. and she had 
eady grown busy. With a clatter and 
‘hoot the big white car swung perilously 
ito the Avenue. 
“We've had a bully time, Frank,” I said 
ipulsively to Oglebay. 
“Glad to hear it, old chap. Pleasure 
i have had you,” he answered. As he 
ilped Jennie into the limousine I turned 
| Ainsworth. ‘Going anywhere, Butch?” 
(Ves, to bed,” the big fellow grunted 
ltamiably. He was staying at a small 
itel far down Broadway. When I offered 
Im a lift he shook his head. ‘No. Need 
ie exercise,’’ he rumbled. 
I wanted to see Ainsworth. It was along 
ne since we’d had a chance for a powwow, 
7d on the morrow he was returning to 
lovidence. Telling Jennie not to sit up 
‘me, I gave the chauffeur the direction. 
ie car whirled off down the Avenue, 
\th Jennie reclining gracefully among its 
cshions. __ 
Oglebay left us at the corner. “See you 
E the office—ten o’clock,’’ he said care- 
sly. Hailing a passing taxi, he was borne 
tthward to his club; and linking arms 
th Ainsworth I turned to the south. 
For a block or so the big fellow was silent. 
lenin the midst of something I was say- 
the suddenly cut me short. ‘Say, Jim,”’ 

owled crustily, “‘what you going to do 
New York?” 
*I1?” Hadn’t he heard already I was 
bing into Wall Street? 
“Yes, I know that all right,’’ he answered. 
favily. ‘It’s what made me wonder.” 
Somewhat astonished, I asked him what 
{ meant. : 
“Nothing much,” he grunted. “Kind 
csurprised me, though, that Frank took 
yuon. Plenty of others would have liked 
yur new job.” 

called Ainsworth’s attention to the fact 
tat Frank and I had been roommates at 
Glege, that we were friends of old. 
“Yes, I know,” said Ainsworth slowly, 
nly Frank ain’t-strong on the old crowd. 
Tyuess you wondered a little that a few 


en’t asked at the dinner.” ; 
“Why, they were all away. He said 
” I protested. 

i sworth smiled a little. “Frank’s all 
’ he rejoined. ‘‘Yes—but just the 
he gets what he wants when he goes 
t. ‘You remember what he was at 


ae 


worth was right. Oglebay had been 
tiect type of the college good fellow. 


dy I have described as Mrs. So-and-So | 
asin the lead. She overtook Mrs. Parm- | 


“still | 


Even in summer I can’t | 
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_ KEEPING UP 2PPEARANCES 


(Continued from Page 21) 


To gain his own ends I’d known him to 
hobnob even with'the grinds—the polars, 
as we called them.: ‘‘Say, Dot,” Ainsworth 
had once growled at him, “I’m switched if 
you ain’t a regular ‘politician, a glad-hander 
for fair.” g 

What he said now was in line with that 
old remark. Having no more use for the 
old crowd Frank had quit it. That is to 
say, he had quit some and some had quit 
him. Ainsworth was truly a blunt citizen. 
I learned much.’ What he'said to me, 
however, he would as freely have said to 
Frank himself. ‘Maybe Oglebay’s not all 
to blame though,” he added reflectively; 
“Wall Street’s a rotten game. You can’t 
rope in your friends to gamble ‘and expect 
them not to kick when they’re trimmed.” 
‘ In other words I learned that Oglebay, 
like more than one other college good 
fellow who goes into Wall Street, had used 
his popularity to drum up trade. And why 
shouldn’t he? By common consent it is 
the approved thing down there. 


Ainsworth gave another grunt. ‘Forget - 


it! Frank’s able to look out for himself. 
What’s got me guessing is you!” 

By now I was a good deal irritated. It 
was this same straightforward bluntness 
that had made Ainsworth liked by the old 
crowd—myself among the others. Now, 
however, that I was in part a victim of this 
bluntness I found it less commendable. 
“You don’t say!” I retorted caustically. 
“Well, you needn’t worry yourself.” 

He gave no heed. “Just the same it does 
worry me, Jim. I can’t see yet why you 
flung up your old job—yes! and to go into 
a stock-dabbling joint besides!” 

I disliked his terms. I disliked, too, the 
tone in which he said them. However, I 
gave him my reasons why I had left 
Bloodgood & Ousley’s employ. Personally 
I’m afraid I made rather a mess of it too. 
Ainsworth listened quietly, then made 
another sententious comment. 

“Sure it hurts to be only a clerk,” he 
agreed, and instantly qualified the speech— 
“JT mean it hurts if you know you’re no 
good for anything else. But it’s nothing to 
be ashamed of. And another thing,” added 
Ainsworth; ‘I thought you were doing 
fine, getting right along.” 

I laughed. Had I remained with Blood- 
good & Ousley I should have been a clerk 
all my life. 

‘Well,’ returned Ainsworth, “I was told 
different.” 

“Pshaw! Who told you?” I demanded. 

Ainsworth pursed out his lips and looked 
down at me. ‘‘Ousley,”’ said Ainsworth. 

The revelation, coming as it did, was to 
me like a clap of thunder. I’d supposed— 
or, at any rate, I’d grown to believe it as 
so—that Ousley had little use for me. 

The two, Ousley and Ainsworth, had met 
abroad only three months before. Ousley’s 
one passion was paintings. He would 
have denied it, I’m sure, in business circles, 
but secretly the man’s delight was a can- 
vas—a good canvas. He haunted the art 
galleries, and in the Luxembourg he and 
Ainsworth, as Americans, had gravitated 
together. In the course of their talk Ains- 
worth had mentioned college. ‘“I’d have 
liked a college experience,” Ousley had said 
simply, ‘‘only I couldn’t go.” Then he’d 
asked whether Ainsworth knew me. Ains- 
worth had nodded, but hadn’t said how 
well. ‘‘Getting along all right?” he in- 
quired, and Ousley had answered: ‘Yes, 
indeed! He’s doing fine!” 

T fell silent. Even though my new place 
was so much better, not only in pay but 
in dignity, I still felt a twinging qualm 
of regret. Somehow I felt as if ’d made 
a sacrifice. 

Ainsworth changed the subject. ‘‘ Quite 
a dinner Frank gave us, wasn’t it?” he 
remarked, then added: ‘‘The talk, though, 
was a leetle beyond me. I didn’t cotton 
much to those Figlers and Prentiss.” 

No, nor had I. ‘‘But the Hodges were 
nice, weren’t they?”’ I rejoined. 

“T guess they’ll do, oh, yes,’”’ Ainsworth 
answered indifferently. Then he bright- 
ened. “But Mrs. Parmlee is sure fine. 
You and Jennie ought to get real fond of 
her, Jim.” 

“Why, do you know her well?” I 
exclaimed, surprised. 

He shook his head. ‘No such luck, only 
T’ve heard a lot about her.” § 

Moreover, what he knew hugely inter- 
ested me. ‘She lives in a big, old-fashioned 
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house down near Washington Square,” | 
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Look for the 
“Eagle A’”’ 
Water-mark 


It’s a good habit 


The plan is to have a Standard —and 
to hold to it. 

“Eagle A” Bond Papers offer you the 
greatest opportunity to effectually 
standardize your stationery into two 
or more quality groups. 

There is an “Eagle A” Bond Paper of 
every grade, and for every use,— 
thirty-four papers in all, with a wide 
choice of Finishes and Colors. 

So Standardize your Stationery by 
using “Eagle A” Water-marked Bond 
Papers. 

Being made under the most economical 
manufacturing conditions — possible 
only by the union of 29 Mills—our 
papers are not only quality plus papers, 
but they are Trade-marked with the 
“Eagle A” water-mark as your guide 
for identity. 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible 
_ Typewriter. ade in our own 
factory at Kittanning, Pa. $65 
now—later the price will be 
$100. The best typewriter inthe 
world; as good as any machine 
at any price. Entire line visible. 
Back spacer, tabulator, two 
color ribbon, universal keyboard, etc, Agents wanted every- 
where. One Pittsburgh Visible Machine Free for a very small 
service. No selling necessary. 
and to learn of our easy terms and full 
To Get One particulars regarding this unprecedented 
offer, say to us ina letter: ‘* Mail your FREE OFFER.”’ 
The Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar ex- 
amination, Write today for proof 
and free 112-pp. cat’g. Wemake 
yourhomeauniversity. Leading 
home-study law course in Amer. 
Our text prepared by deans and 
professors from the big law col- 
leges— Harvard, Chicago, Ill., 
Wis., Mich., Ia., Stanford and 
others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business law course, 
La Salle Extension University, Box 8358, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Ideal Material for making C 


Standardize Your Stationery 


What hundreds of other firms have done—You can do. 
using a certain grade of Bond Paper for all House Letter-Heads, In- 
voices, Checks, Receipts, etc., and another grade for Records, Reports, 
Inter-House Correspondence, etc.,—So can you. 
them better stationery at a less total cost — It will do the same for you. 


The quality of your stationery 
determines its efficiency. 

To make it productive in the 
highest degree standardize it by 
specifying 


COUPON BOND 


The De Luxe Business Paper 
for Letter-Heads, Note-Heads, 
Invoices, Checks, Vouchers, etc. 
Any business man who likes 
good stationery will take pleas- 
ure in examining our portfolio 
of COUPON BOND Specimen 
Business Forms. 


Write for it today. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to show you samples of “Eagle A” Papers, 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, 
27 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT 


A plain, easily-understood volume for all 
who have not had the opportunity ot 
learning this subject thoroughly, or who 
have forgotten what they once learned. 
Requires no teacher. 
great little book sent postpaid for 60 cents. 
Stamps accepted, leather binding $1. 


GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
Est. 1870. 4470 W. Belle P1., St. Louis, Mo. 


hristmas Presents 


Gives the rich appearance, ‘‘ feel’? and wear of hide leather, but costs much less and is as easily 
worked as cloth, for shopping bags, collar cases, music rolls, infants* bootees and bibs, table and 
chair covers, pillows, etc. All colors from black to white, all grains. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Owner. FABRIKOID WORKS, Dept. No. 215, Wilmington, Del. 
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8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 


‘| What a Young Boy Ought to Know 


What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 


Table of contents free 
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Booklet free. 


The spirit of Christmas finds a perfect embodiment in a Waltham 
watch. No gift crystallizes the refined sentiment of the season so per- 
fectly as aWaltham, none combines such qualities in practical usefulness. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


As timekeepers, Waltham watches have no rivals, and for beautyof model, 
they are unsurpassed. . Waltham offers a wide selection, from. popular 
priced movements to the new Waltham Premier-Maximus at $250—the 
finest timepiece ever made. The Standard Waltham grades are named: 


The Waltham Riverside 


has been a famous Waltham movement for a full gen- 
eration: It is a strictly high grade movement run- 
ning through various sizes for ladies and gentlemen. 
All’ 19. jewel Riverside movements are tested 
for temperature, isochronism and five positions. 


Make your gift the gift of a lifetime—a Waltham. 


Handsome Booklet describing various Waltham movements and. full of 


valuable watch lore free on request. 


“Tt’s Time You Owned a Waltham.”’ 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
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The Waltham Colonial 


for professional, business and social life combines 
the highest art with the sound principles of 
Waltham construction. It is a graceful thin model, 
adjusted and cased at the factory, and-assures a 
watch of highest accuracy. Price $37.50 and upwards. 


Let your Jeweler guide your selection. 
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New York—all the swells, Imean. .What’s 


chaps and fellows-in politics, then a crowd 
of folks that write and paint. A man I 
know goes there a lot.. He says every one 
talks about everything, so that you never 
know whether the one next to you writes 
music or builds railroads or whether he’s a 
millionaire or teaches in a:school. Frank 
used to go there a lot till he got all the 
crowd catalogued. ‘Then he tagged on 
after the sociables—the moneyed swells, 
you know.” - 

I made up my mind that Jennie and I 
must cultivate Mrs. Parmlee. To be sure, 
I eared little about her high-life acquaint- 
ances. I was interested in the others. 
| felt that-it would amuse me to know even 
the writers and painters. Mrs. Parmlee, 
I decided, would be among the first that 
I’d have Jennie ask to dinner. 

Instantly with the thought came another 
thought. It was an image, a full-sized 
picture, frame and all, of Mrs. Parmlee 
toiling all the way northward from Wash- 
ington Square to One Hundred and First 
Street, all for the sake of dining modestly 
with a modest couple in a modest, not 
to say dingy, nine-hundred-dollar uptown 
apartment! 

And would she? By the same token, 
would even the good-natured Mrs. Hodge 
care to do it more than once? : 

“Well, so long, Jim,’”’ said Ainsworth as 
we shook hands at the Waldorf door. “TI 
guess your Jennie won’t let you take any 
wooden money. . Only you keep your eyes 
skinned here in New. York. It’s no place 
for small children.” 


Jennie had disobeyed me. She was still 
sitting up and in her eyes was a little cloud 
of trouble. 

‘‘Here! what’s wrong with. you now?” 
I demanded. 

Jennie thoughtfully stared at the wall 
for a moment. : 

“‘T’ve been thinking, Jim. Mrs. Hodge 
has. asked us to dinner tomorrow night, 
then to the theater. On Saturday I’m to 
lunch there and play bridge. Besides, on 
Sunday they’re going to take us out on 
Long Island in their motor.” 

“Well, what of it?” I asked. 

“Why,” said Jennie reflectively, ‘we 
can’t accept all this without doing some- 
thing in return.” 

“Certainly not!” I emphatically replied 
to her. 

“Well, then,” suggested Jennie, “why 


Waltham, Mass. 


ing fora 
Retail Store 


If you think of start- 
ing a store I can help 
you. My business is 
finding locationswhere 
new retail stores are 


needed, I know about 
towns, industries, rooms, 
rents, etc., in every part 


of the U.S. On my list 
are many places where a 
new store can start with 
small capital and pay a profit from the begin- 
ning. No charge for information, including free a 
200 page book telling how to run a retail store, 


Edw. B. Moon, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
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Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 

SDare moments, in your own home. You hear the 

@ living voice of a native professor pronounce each 

word and phrase, In a-surprisingly short time 
you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
combined 


with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


Send for Bouklet and Testimonials 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
803 Metropolis Bld’s, B’way & 16th St, N.Y. f 


other sleds, 


Light and graceful. 


FREE 


Write today! 


| ; on everything you manufacture or 
# own, Indelible and artistic. Man- ‘ is 
, utacturers, railroads, contractors, ; ; 
etc., write for full information. a i 
VULCAN ELEC. HEATING CO. ah 
Dept. A-2, Buffalo, N. Y. ee 
, er “ 
R The 
sled 
fh o that 
steers” 


Of course every boy and girl wants a steering sled, but they want more 
than that —they want a Flexible Flyer. It has more steering surface than 
This gives perfect control. 
direction, around all obstacles and past 
instead of flat or rounded runners, 
Easy to pull up hill, yet so strong it 
outlasts three ordinary sleds. 
Just the sled for boy or girl. Saves shoes, prevents wet feet, colds, and saves doctor’s bills. 
Saves many times its cost each season. Insist ona Flexible Flyer. Get the adyantage of its ex- 
clusive features, Itisn’t a Flexible Flyer unless it bears this trade-mark. : 
a cardboard working model. 
3 lustrated in colors showing coasting scenes, etc. Both free. 
Just write a postal, giving your name and address, and say ‘send model and Booklet,” 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100S, Philadelphia, Pa, 


You can “‘scratch off a 


few lines’? with any old 
kind of a pen, but when you have 
real writing to do and lots of it, 
your pen needs to be a 


Spencerian Pens don't scratch, splotch’ or 
splutter. They glide smoothly over any writing 
paper, under any hand writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, N. Y. 


BY ELECTRICITY 


Can be steered at full speed in any desired 
t all other sleds. Also has grooved runners 
This prevents “‘skidding”? and adds to’ the speed. 


Also beautiful booklet il- 


| hear him enter and as he looks at them ex- 
| pressions of horror, surprise and rage are 


shouldn’t we give them a little dinner 
Friday night here at the Waldorf? It 
won’t kill us if we keep our rooms till 
Saturday.” 

“Of course it won’t!” I said. ‘‘It’s the 
very thing.” 

““T think too,” said Jennie reflectively, 
“that we should go to a roof garden after- 
ward. But mind now!” she added quickly, 
““we mustn’t stay here one day longer than 
Saturday.” 

‘“‘Not a single day!” I agreed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HE manufacturers of moving pictures 

pay well for ideas that ean be worked up 
into film plays. Not long ago one of them 
perce a scenario that ran something like 
this: 

“Interior showing room in an upper story 
of a New York apartment house. Young 
man and young woman are sitting side 
by side on sofa. They exchange caresses. 
Door leading into hall is opened quietly and 
a second man slightly older appears, car- 
rying umbrella and valise. Couple do not 


depicted upon his face. 

“He puts down his valise quietly, draws 
a revolver, and tiptoeing up behind the un- 
conscious pair shoots both of them dead. 
Their bodies fall upon the floor. Holding 
his smoking revolver in his hand he ad- 
vances and'gazes for the first time upon the 
faces of his victims. i 

“Expression of intense annoyance ap- 
pears upon his face and he exclaims: ‘How 
distressing! I must have made a mistake 
and got off the elevator at the wrong floor.’”’ 


said Ainsworth, ‘‘and knows every one in 


better though,” he added, “she knows a 
lot of people that are doing things, scientific’ |’ 
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cotton. 


Men’s 
No. 285, medium 
weight . 50c 
4-pair box $2.00 
No. 281, winter 
weight . 75c 
’ 4-pair box $3.00 
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Wonderful Christmas merchar 
dise, and 1000 games and to’ 


and you'll know instantly wh 
will please them most. 
Over 50 pages of our General 
Winter Catalog are devoted 
Christmas suggestions. 


that, too. 


Both are free on request. 
Just write us today: 


wear this delightfully 
clinging, brilliant pure 3 
thread silk hose, yet pay Y 
about the price of good J 
The new winter 
weights are admirable for / 
cold-weather wear, and the 
definite guarantee makes 

this exquisite hosiery a prac- / 
tical economy. — >.) 


Every four pair box contains ou 
written guarantee to replace abso 
lutely free any hose that wears hole 
in heels or toes within a quarter year. 


In all the season's colorings 


At all good dealers or direct 
from us on receipt of price 
_and style number. 
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Christmas 
Catalog is Ready 


Agents Wanted Quick big 
To Sell Automobile Necessity 


You can make money and establish a’ 
income during your spare time in your 
neighborhood by taking orders for a high: 
automobile necessity (not a novelty) 
is recommended by leading automobile 
facturers and is an article that must bi 
constantly by all automobile owners. 

Write at once, giving two references. 


Address THE VAN CLEVE COMPANY, 250 Fifth Av. 
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No. 365, medium - 
weight’ . 75¢ 

4-pair box $3.00 
No. 370,.winter 
weight . . $1 “GY 

4-pair box $4.00 4% 
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“The any-angle razor’ 


A touch of the finger 
urns the bladeat any 
ingle with the handle 


by means of this, any novice can get, 
vith the Young Safety Razor, the 


| 
. 
| 
| 


troke which has heretofore been 
ossible only with the old-fashioned 
ltraight razor in the hands of an 
xpert. Try the Young Safety Razor 
bday. The price is $2.50, and includes 
2 blades of finest steel, honed and 
tropped, ready for use. Extra blades 
ost only 75c. a dozen. 


| 30 Days Free Trial 


: 

1 Get this razor from your dealer, or 

} from usif your dealerdoesnotcarryit. 

: Try it for 30 days. Ifyou do not find it 

PE) the best razor you ever used, return 
; it and your money will be refunded. 


YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
' 1709 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Two Watches 


The Ingersoll, plain, 

q reliable and sold by over 

60,000 dealers through- 
out the country. 


1 $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 


f TheIngersoll-Trenton, 
4] jeweled, refined, durable 
@ for a life-time, accurate 
7 to the second, and sold 
] by responsible jewelers. 


$5.00 to $25.00 
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BULWARKS OF 
BUSINESS POLICY 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


When the leaf had been cured and made up 
im cigars and smoking mixtures there was 
still difficulty with the selling. Demand for 
Irish tobacco had died out, too, and the 
product had to be put into the market to 
make its way slowly against established 
taste. The present status of Irish tobacco 
was humorously expressed by a London 
journalist who, after smoking some Irish 
cigars at an exhibition, said they were not 
so bad as was commonly supposed; and 
that, for his part, he would be glad to 
smoke them if he could get no others. 

This time element, traced to India, where 
caste has kept men at the same occupa- 
tions for more than a thousand years, 
makes the accumulated skill of European 
workmen seem new and raw; for it is said 
that the Hindu worker in jewels and pre- 
cious metals has acquired, through a dozen 
generations, a facility and delicacy of touch 
that make him capable of performing opera- 
tions not at all possible to the European 
workman. 

Through every line of business this time 
element runs. It may not always be 
recognized or used; but it is behind the 
success or failure of many an enterprise, 
and can be made a potent force in the 
hands of an executive who lays out business 
policy in accordance with it. 

An energetic, ambitious young firm 
enters a given trade. The men behind it 
have original ideas. It will take a year’s 
hard work to make the new firm known 
and perhaps five years to make it secure. 
Meanwhile some conservative old house 
in the same trade holds the balance of pat- 
ronage and prestige, because it possesses 
ancestors running back two generations 
and keeps its old customers and its old 
workmen. 

If competition by the energetic young 
house is felt at all, very often aslight change 
in policy, a minor concession to customers 


.| or one young man on the board of direct- 


ors will set it right. The time element is 
behind it. 

In another line a new invention is 
announced. It seems so practical, ingen- 
ious and economical that its effect upon 
existing staples will be revolutionary. 
Goods that the world has used for. that 
purpose seem destined to disappear. Yet 
they seldom do. They hold their own 
because they are rooted in the time ele- 
ment. Years of missionary work will prob- 
ably be needed to put the new invention ona 
profitable basis, and stratum after stratum 
of public custom and prejudice must be 
cleared away before it is made a rock- 
ribbed staple in the market. That mission- 
ary work was all done for the existing 
staples years ago. They are rooted in the 
time element—and the burden of proof and 
work rests on the innovation. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by James H. Collins. The second will 
appear in an early issue. 


Al Stumped Speaker 


RANK M. EDDY, of Minnesota, a 
noted stump speaker, some years ago 
went to the little town in New York where 
his father was born. 
They asked him 'to make a speech and 
filled the town hall for him. Eddy started 


| in by praising New York, but did not get a 
|! hand. Then he took a hack at this great 


and glorious country, but there was not a 
ripple of applause. He knew they were all 
Republicans and he extolled the accom- 
plishments of the Grand Old Party—to no 
avail. They sat silent. Then, desperate, 
he began to abuse the Democrats. No re- 
sult. He quit with a starry-flag peroration 
amid dense silence. 

When Eddy finished the chairman rose 
and said: 

“In view of the most excellent address 
the Congressman has given us I 
move that we give him three cheers. 
is so ordered. Let the meeting disperse.” 
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These are some of the ancient Hallmarks—the highest and most inviolable 
guarantees of genuine merit the world has ever known. 


It was because of the high meaning the term 
| Hallmark has grown to stand for that we adopted 
it as a name for 


LAL 
SHIRTS 


—THE SHIRTS WHICH ARE 
SOLD ON HONOR AS BEING A 
NEW AND HIGHER STANDARD 
OF VALUE AT THE PRICES— 
for variety and beauty of styles,wear- 
ing quality of fabrics, workmanship 
and finish. Guaranteed colorfast. 


$1, $1.50 and UP 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Hallmark Shirts. 


On the same basis of merit ask him to 
supply you with 


| SUDEWEL] 
COLLARS 


the collars with the tie and time and temper saving shield—the finest 
and most imitated collar improvement ever made. 15c—2 for 25c. 


HALL HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N. Y. 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


We invite out-of-town traders 
to inquire into the advantages 


of our Partial Payment Plan. 
Send for Circular 7—“ Odd Lot Investment” 
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50° 128-Page Book 
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PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS 
California's artistic well built homes attract the tourist first. 
§ They cost less than the old fashioned box shaped houses. For @ 
$2700 you caz build a home like this—it is suited to any cli- § 


mate, Architects’ blue print plans complete only $5.00 aset. @ 
Send 50c coin, order or stamps today : 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY : 
“Builders of 2000 Homes" : 
337 C Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif 
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71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


We want school children everywhere to show their friends how easy it is 
to sharpen Blaisdell Paper Pencils,—just pull a shaving off the end 
and have a new point. 

It’s fun—almost like doinga trick. No muss or fuss. No broken 
leads, no soiled fingers. Much betterthan common pencils. (4 

We'll send three of these wonderful pencils free to any ‘ 
school boy or girl between 6 and 14 years of age who 
will agree to show them to three people. 

Everybody wants Blaisdell Paper Pencils after they 
see how to sharpen them. Sell the three if 
you like and keep the money. é 

To get these pencils, fill outthe couponand 
enclose with a 2c. stamp for postage. 


Blaisdell Paper Pencil Co. 
4500 Wayne Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


J Blaisdell 
Paper Pencils. 
60: Ipromiseto show 


gos 
Bow atleastthree people 
Wy howto sh th 

5 ! ‘o sharpen them. 

a It is understood that if I 


_ want to sell these pencils 
i_can_keep the money. 
enclose 2 cents for postage. 
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Western Electric Motors 
will help any housewife. 


In the kitchen they will sharpen 
the knives, polish the silver, turn 
the coffee grinder and the meat 
chopper—and replace the hot, odor- 
laden air with breezes fresh and 
cool. 

Washing machines, cream freezers, 
vacuum cleaners, pumps — almost 
any household device can be easily 
and satisfactorily operated by 


Western Lhecits| 


TRADE MARK 


Motors 


The Western Electric sewing 
machine motor will save many a 
backache at a cost of about one 


cent an hour. 


Other Western Electric Motors for 
household use cost about the same to ope- 
tate. Simply connect to nearest lamp- 
socket and snap the switch. 


Western Electric Motors, like all elec- 
trical apparatus bearing the trade mark 
“Western Electric,” are of the highest 
quality throughout. Will last a lifetime — 
require practically no attention. 


: . GH fF 
Write our nearest house “>*VETMEAND FREI i 


for Motor Booklet No. 
8212, and ask any ques-- 
tions you choose about 
any particular Western 
Electric Motor. TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


/ Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Atlanta St. Paul Dallas Los Angeles 
Buffalo Chicago Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Saint Louis Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 
Boston Cincinnati Kansas City San Francisco Portland 
Pittsburg Minneapolis Denver Oakland 

Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney 


Tokyo 
Address the house nearest you 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


HOLDS COAT 
AND @:7 
fag 


HOLDS COAT 
AND 


SKIRT 


Manufacturers’ prices. We give 
guarantee of satisfaction and save 
eu 33 1-3%. We have 25,000 satis- 

ed customers, The well-known 
6x9 feet, reversible, 
$3.75. Our Brusselo 


known, $1.85, Splendid grade 
Brussels Rug, 9x 12 ft., $11. 
Famous Invincible Velvets,9 x12 
ft., $16. Standard Axminsters, 
9 x 12 ft., $18.50. Fine quality 
Lace Curtains, 45c per pair and 
up. Tapestry Curtains, Wilton 
Rugs, Linoleums at mill prices, 
Write today for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors, 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 


Regal Rug, 
all- wool finish, 


Two Hangers in One 


Us E either way, back or front. Press spring 
to open skirt or trouser hanger—release to 
close—one hand does it all. 

Clamp made of hard wood—won’t rust. 

Sold by all department stores for 25c. If not at your 
dealer’s, don’t accept any other hanger, but send dealer's 
name and 25c and hanger will be sent prepaid. 


WEST ELCO SUIT HANGER CO., 45 So. Front St., Philadelphia 


= ———S f 
An air gun that will shoot 
through one-half inch pine easily. 
Many times more powerful than 
Uses compressed air, same as air 

15c pays for 1,000 shots, (delivered 
Practical for small game. 37 inches long, Walnut 
stock. Nickel barrel. Takes down, Fully Guaranteed. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. 
Sent prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50, - Pacific 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mig. Co., 2001 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Use the Right Oil 


When you oil the sewing machine, or any other delicate piece of 
mechanism about the house, use the very best oil — 


spring guns. 
brakes, rock drills, etc. 


Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 3 h. p. Absolute 
as to dealers. Only engine with a Chilled 

30 cents). 
to Use Power.’” Just send your name and address and get 


Gasoline Engi 
Pree Trial. If you keep it send only $7.50. $7 50 
Cylinder, the marvelous improvement in Vv 
books and all particulars free on this amazing offer. 


Stupendous offer on Schmidt’s Chilled 
Take long time on the balance. Price same 

gasoline engines. Five years’ guarantee, Free-book, ‘‘How 
Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept. 2358, Davenport, Towa 


Says Home 
Oil Tommy : 


BEATS 
THEM 
ALL 


Then things will run smoothly and noiselessly. It took years to 
produce HOME OIL. It cannot gum or turn rancid — that’s why 
it is just as good for every oiling use outside as for inside the home. 
Made by the Liquid Veneer people. Money back 
unless you're delighted. Learn what a splendid T = ] 
lubricant it is by writing today for free trial bottle. ria 
Bottle 
Free 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
212 Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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ON MAIN STREET 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


as a retired officer of the regular army. 
Sometimes—but rarely—he is a she. 

Anywhere, except in a company of real 
Southerners, he has a vogue. Ever since 
the Spanish War it has been popular in New 
York to be Southern and to have Southern 
leanings—whatever they are! A young 
person of the chorus will speak with almost 
tearful affection of the happy days of child- 
hood which she spent in her father’s orange 
grove near Lexington, Kentucky. Women 
who spent a winter once in New Orleans or 
had a cousin who married a traveling 
salesman in Little Rock, Arkansas, will tell 
you that they are almost Southern, and, 
anyhow, their sympathies are vuhhy, 
vuhhy Southern—they just despise the 
negroes, and everything like that, you 
know! Almost universally these persons 
seem to labor under the distinct impression 
that Southerners dislike negroes! 

The officers of any Southern society in 
New York—and there are a good many of 
them, including the various state societies — 
will tell you that for every orthodox South- 
erner seeking membership there is usually a 
Northern-bred applicant with a claim based 
upon some remotely far-fetched or purely 
mythical claim to Southern ancestry. In 
New York a theater audience or a café 
crowd will cheer louder for Dixie, as played 
by a Hungarian orchestra, with Italian inter- 
pellations and German variations, than any 
crowd of similar size in Mobile or Savannah 
would cheer—the difference being that 
in the South the song means something 
real to the people, while in New York it 
means that a lot of persons are throwing the 
sixteen-pound bluff. 

In New York there are probably a quar- 
ter of a million Southern-born men and 
women who wear human clothes and use 
human speech and customarily deport 
themselves as regular human beings. Ex- 
cept that their voices may be a trifle softer 
and less nasal than the voices of most other 
New Yorkers—though the New York street 
noises may generally be counted on to cor- 
rect that—they differ in no material aspect 
from their neighbors about them. In bursts 
of confidence they may, perhaps, appear to 
be a trifle more enthusiastic over having 
come from Virginia or Alabama than an 
Ohio man would be of having come from 
Ohio; but that is a reflection of their early 
training and inherited instincts. 


The Work of the Imagination 


For that matter, every man who moves 
out of the United States into New York is 
apt to look back on the place of his birth 
with an enhanced affection. The farther 
away he gets from it the dearer it becomes 
to him—in imagination. It may be that 
nothing short of requisition papers, prop- 
erly signed, would take him back; but, all 
the same, he loves to think about and talk 
about the joys of the old home town; and 
probably it’s just as well, in the New York 
atmosphere, to be able to retain a regard 
for something that isn’t readily convertible 
into cash, reputation or gladsome raiment. 
Distance lends enchantment and the trans- 
planted native son collects the interest on 
the loan. 

As I was saying, the Southerner possibly 
has this trait developed to a slightly higher 
degree than his average fellow citizen or 
citizeness; but he is rapidly learning to 
hide it. For one thing, the fact that his 
people bore an honorable part in the great 
war is to him a proud thing, almost a sacred 
thing; and therefore he doesn’t prattle 
about it in mixed company. And, for 
another thing, he has a deadly fear of doing 
anything or saying or wearing anything 
that might give him even a remote color of 
relationship to the Professional Southerner. 
He knows what his Northern friends do not 
know, that the Professional Southerner is 
often a counterfeit, and is never a typical 
representative of any class or condition of 
Southern life. 

So far as I know, the South that is to be 
found south of the Ohio River has in its 
midst but two real Professional Southerners: 

One is the hookworm. 

And the other is the boll-weevil. 
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ABOOK FULLo“INFORMATION 
About GOOD HOSIERY 


HIS important 
“ESCO” Book 
is yours—Free. 
Send for it now. 


FOR WOMEN 


Style 833—Pure threadsilk 
hose, mercerized lisle double 


garter top. Reinforced sole, heel and toe. Per 
heel and toe. Black pair 61 ee 
only. Perpair. « 50c Black and all colors — 


After ashave Gite 
the tender skin ‘ 
needs something to 

relieve that drawn feel- 
ing and take away the smart. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’ 
Perfect Cold Cream 


is the ideal after-shaving application. It give 
a fitting finish to the morning shave, impart 
a feeling of cleanliness, comfort and ‘reali 
that starts you off in harmony with the worl 
and in the right humor for the day’s business 
Whether you shave at home or at the barber's 
an application of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfec 
Cold Cream afterwards will make you feel bet 
ter and look better than you otherwise would 
Asa clean-up after a dusty ride by train, trolle 
or motor, it is perfect. Try it. ibe 
10c, 25c, 50c; Jars 35c, 50c, 85 
and $1.50. “—-. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE “'* 

s 


and Calendar 


Send 10c (to cover packing and 
age) for a trial tube, and 
! fully colored reproduc 
calendar form, 10x : 
a charming boudoir study 


PEREECT COLD CREAM 


THE SATURDAY 


[HE AMAZING ADVENTURE OF 
| LETITIA CARBERRY 


(Continued from Page 14) 


_ Tish says that when she’d got them in 
focus, as you may say, Miss Lewis was 
pulling something out of her sleeve. It 
was a knife, Tish says, with a short, thin 
blade that looked as sharp as a razor. 

_ *One of the knives from the operating 
room, doctor,” Miss Lewis said. ‘‘I 
thought I’d better not let the old ladies 

e it 


_I dare say that was when I saw Tish’s 
back stiffen. 

“Great Scott!’’ said Tommy. 

- “T found it on the floor under her bed,”’ 
Miss Lewis went on. ‘She didn’t see me 
pick it up.” 

_, Tommy was staring at the blade. 

_“Tt’s been. used,” he said. ‘Look at 
this!’’ 

“Exactly,” said Miss Lewis. “It’s from 
the operating room, doctor, and they don’t 
‘put away their knives in that condition.” 
~ “What do you mean by that?” Tommy 
‘demanded sharply. But Miss Lewis only 
looked at him. 

* “T don’t mean anything against Ruth 
Blake, if that’s what you are indignant 
about,” she said; “‘but I’m glad J found 
‘that knife. There’s enough talk, doctor.” 
_. They moved down the hall then, so that 
was all Tish heard; but she added, “‘ Knife, 
blood-stained,” to her sheet of paper. 

| Aggie being half drowsy and altogether 
‘sulky, we took a little time to go over the 
notes Tish had made, and they pointed as 
‘many different ways as a porcupine— 
Johnson, with his raps and his talk about 
coming back, taken from the mortuary 
and hung by his neck with a roller-towel 
marked S. P. T.; the coincidence of John- 
‘son’s wife being murdered a few years 
pee and hung up the same way; Miss 
‘Blake wandering round at night with a 
brass candlestick and a blood-stained knife 
from the operating room,_and Tommy 
(Andrews falling or being pushed through a 
skylight and coming out of the excitement 
With a bite instead of a fracture! And then 


there were smaller things, though strange 
snough—the twisted pipe-molding and 
she footprint on the wall upstairs in the 
eee where Johnson’s body was found; the 
‘\oosened molding in Aggie’s room and her 
story about the foot; the fact that Johnson 
was left to die in the care of a convalescent: 
yphoid, and the ward left alone for fifty-five 
minutes; Linda Smith and her speech to 
few Blake—not to mention the darkish 
dundle, 
| It was Tish who advanced the gigantic 
tpe theory. She’d been reading the Mur- 
ters in the Rue Morgue, and some of the 
ae seemed to fit, especially Tommy’s 
houlder. The loosened molding helped 
nt the theory, and, as Tish remarked, also 
he stringing up of Johnson’s body which, 
_fyou left out the supernatural, had appar- 
} iakly been done by something tremendously 
| 


trong but without intelligence. 

Well, the more we thought of it, the 
nore certain we felt. The footprint part 
fit, too, we considered corroborative 
_ vidence until we got the encyclopedia and 
?arned that the great apes have the 


; erent of four hands and not a foot 
tall. i : 
_- Tish was undaunted however. ‘Mark 
ay words, Lizzie,” she said; “they’ve lost 
{s panzee or a gorilla from the Zodlog- 
tal Garden—not that they’ll acknowledge 
\ Eg You remember when the lion got loose 
id ate a colored woman out on the Ralston 
-\oad, and how the papers denied every- 
ling until they found the beast dead of 
idigestion in a cellar? But that is what 
as happened.” 
_ Well, I thought it likely enough myself; 
od Tish ealled up. Charlie Sands, who is 
fa newspaper and is another of Tish’s 


‘phews., 
| “Lizzie and I,” said Tish over the ’phone, 
\have reason to believe that there is a 
‘feat ape—a-p-e, ape!—Monkey, monkey— 
?S—a large monkey loose, and we want 
puto trace it.” 
_, there was along pause. Tish said after- 
‘ard that Charlie claimed to have fainted 
2 other end of the wire, and to have 
0 be restored with whisky and soda. 
er, which is more to the point, he 
to find out for us what he could, 
1 Tish hung up the receiver. 

c do it, too, Lizzie,” she said, 


-he spoke to me gently, as if he. 


thought my reason had entirely gone. But 
as he said, it won’t hurt to scare up the 
Zoo people anyhow. They’re very casual 
about their animals.’ 

Now two things were discovered that 
afternoon, neither of them to be explained 
by anything we knew. 

The first one was that Tommy Andrews 
and Mr. Harrison the superintendent, mak- 
ing a careful examination of the roof, found 
a spattering of dried blood leading from 
the broken skylight to the ridgepole, where 
it ceased abruptly. The second one was 
made by Aggie and myself. 

About three o’clock that afternoon Aggie 
got into her clothes and insisted on coming 
into Tish’s room, which was inconvenient, 
Tish expecting a message from Charlie 
Sands at any moment. Aggie was nervous 
but her head was clearer. She’d been 
thinking things over and she knew now that 
what had happened the night before had 
been a message from the roofer. 

“Then the least said about it the better!’’ 
Tish snapped. ‘‘If he hasn’t any better 
sense than to materialize his foot—and you 
a woman of your years and respectability — 
he’d better go back where he came from!”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, Tish!’ Aggie 
pleaded, looking over her shoulder. ‘‘He 
may be listening to us now!”’ 

“T don’t care if he is,’”’ said Tish reck- 
lessly. “If he’d materialize a will now, 
leaving you that house in Groveton! But 
a foot!” 

“‘T’m not so sure it was a foot,’ Aggie 
said restlessly. ‘I’ve been thinking, 
Tish—he was a large man, you know. It 
may have been a hand.” 

Now at that moment the telephone bell 
rang and Tish signaled to me to take Aggie 
out at once. I got up and took her by the 


rm. 

“T’'ll walk up and down the corridor with 
you, Aggie,” I said. ‘‘ You need exercise.” 

“T don’t care to walk,’ she objected, 
trying to sit down. ‘“‘See who is at the 
telephone, Tish. I expect my laundress is 
through washing and wants her money.” 

“T’d like you to see the hospital,” I said 
desperately, as the ’phone rang again. 


“The—the guinea-pigs, Aggie.” Miss 
Lewis had told me about them. 
Now Aggie loves a guinea-pig. It’s a 


queer taste, but she says they neither bark 
like dogs nor scratch like cats, and they 
have a nice way of wiggling their noses. ~ 

““Guinea-pigs!”” she said-in ecstasy. 
““Where?”’ 

“Tn the laboratory,” said I, and led her 
out of the room. 

She put on all her wraps and Miss Lewis 
took us to the laboratory, which is a small 
brick building set off by itself in the hospital 
yard, with Aggie cooing in anticipation and 
wanting to send out and buy a cabbage for 
them. Doctor Grimm, who was the surgical 
interne, met us in white ducks as we were 
crossing the yard and volunteered to let 
us in. 

“You know,” he said, feeling in his 
pocket for the keys, ‘‘they’re not as at- 
tractive as some guinea-pigs and rabbits I 
have known under happier circumstances. 
They scratch a good bit—some think it’s 
fleas, some say it’s germs.” 

“Germs?” Aggie asked, puzzled. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’ he said, opening the door and 
leading the way into a narrow hall. “‘Some 
of them have been inoculated with several 
different kinds of germs. That’s why we 
keep this place so well locked up—for fear 
the germs may escape. You know”—he 
unlocked the second door and threw it 
open—‘“‘ You know, suppose you were walk- 
ing up the street and met a solid phalanx 
of, say, sixteen billion typhoid germs, or 
measles! It would be horrible, wouldn’t 
tie 

He stepped into the room and looked 
about him. 

““Come in,” he said. ‘‘It’s a little close. 
We had a tearup among the resident staff 
and nobody has been here today. Hello!”’ 

He threw open the shutters, and'a broad 
shaft of gray daylight lighted the room. 
Aggie gave a little cry of dismay. The 
doors of the small cages round the walls 
were all open, and in the center, a pa- 
thetic heap of little brown-and-white and 
black-and-white bodies, lay the guinea-pigs. 


Doctor Grimm picked one up and exam- 


ined it.closely. 
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Put This On Your List 


for Christmas 


The 


Junior 
Tattoo 


The Alarm 
Clock of 
Many Uses 


Your jeweler will be glad to show you this beautiful little clock —hardly 
larger than a man’s watch. 

It makes a sensible —always useful and ornamenta! Christmas present—suit- 
able for bed-chamber or library, the children’s, guests’ or servants’ room; for the 
chauffeur, in the office—anywhere. A most serviceable traveiding clock. 


Price $1.75 (In Canada $2.25) 
Satin Gilt Finish $2.00 in U.S. A. 

Rich leather traveling case, $1 25 Extrain U.S. A. 
Ask your dealer to show you the Junior Tattoo. It you cannot 
buy it at home, send price for as many as you want. We will ship 
charges prepaid if you give dealer’s name Also ask for the 
Junior Tattoo circular showing the members of ‘the Junior 
Tattoo family — various styles and designs—in gilt, brass, 
silver and solid mahogany 
Christmas is near at hand — make your selection now. 
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imaal Shaving Powder 


The same abundant and 
emollient lather that 
distinguishes Williams’ 
Shaving Stick from 
others—the same sooth- 
ing and antiseptic prop- 
erties that preserve the 
natural softness of the skin 
are found in Williams’ 
Quick and Easy Shaving 
Powder. And the hinged- 
cover box—snap open, 
shake on the brush, snap 
shut—adds greatly to the 
quickness and ease. 


If you prefer your shaving soap in stick form, 
get Williams” Shaving Stick in the nickeled 
box with patented hinged cover. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A miniature sample package 
of either Williams’ Talc 
Powder, Shaving Stick, Shav- 
ing Powder, Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap or Dentalactic 
Tooth Powder, mailed for 4 
cents in stamps. All five 
articles in neat combination 
package for 18c. in stamps. 


Sample of either Williams’ Shaving Stick or 
Williams’ Shaving Powder mailed on receipt 
of four cents in stamps. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Ten Thousand 
Business Openings 
for Enterprising Men in 


Western 


Merchants, Manufacturers, 


Canada 


Homeseekers, Investors— 


Men and Women who work with hands or brains —are you alive to the opportunities the last 


and most fav red West offers ? 
railways are being built; villages, towns and citie 
made, 


In Western Canada millions of virgin acres are being plowed; 


s are springing into existence; a nation is being 


No matter where you live or what your business or employment may be; no matter 


whether you have few or many dollars, or whether you are a young man, a man of mature age 


or a self-supporting woman, your big opportunit 
tunity is in one of the new, or yet unborn, 


y is in the Canadian West. Your big oppor- 


100 Grand Trunk Pacific Towns 


The year of 1913 will see the completion of this 
great Tr:nscontinental Railway with its more 
than 8,600 miles of main and branch lines. Hun- 
dreds of towns are being established along this 
railway, and it is the purpose of the Railway 
Company to make these towns the leading ones 
of the Canadian West. You are invited to 
become a partner of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway in this great work. 

Those who have already taken advantage of 
this lifetime opportunity are profiting. In 1910, 
in a Grand Trunk Pacitic new town of Jess than 
500 population, one Implement Dealer did a 
$90,000 business; one General Store sold $53,000 
worth of goods; a Hotel did a $47,600 business ; 
a Lumber Yard did a $70,000 business. 

In another property which was bought from the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway for $325.00 sold 
in less thana year later for $1,442.50, Inthe same 
town another man made a net profit of $1,075.00 
on one lot within a year. In eleven hours, July 
11 and 12, 1911, $251,648.00 was invested in 


G. U. RYLEY 


Land Commissioner 


BORATED 


Use MENNEN’ TALCUM 
| £& Toilet Powder 


and insist upon your barber using | 
it also. It is antiseptic and will as- | 
sist in preventing many of the skin 
diseases often contracted. Sold 
everywhere or mailed for 25c. 
Sample box for 4c stamp 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. | 


Trade Mark 


Tointroduce “Litholia”’ Ready-to-use 
colors for show-card writing and art- 
ists’ use, we are offering for a limited 
time only a complete course in show-card 
and sign writing to those purchasing a small 
assortment of these colors. This is a great 
. opportunity for ambitious men and women 
to increase their earning capacity. Good show-card writers 
earn from $21 to $50 per week. Complete information free. 


LITHOLIA SP. COLOR CO., 247 West 125th Street, N. Y. 


Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Over 200 styles. 
#) Every lamp warranted. Nodirt. No 
gj. odor. No grease. Agents wanted. 
Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, O, 


Mirror, Alberta, property. A month later 25 
business enterprises were established in Mirror. 

These aretypicalinstances of what is beingdone 
in these towns, An average of two new towns a 
week are being placed on the map in Western 
Canada. Each offers some special inducement to 
industrious men and women, Learn more about 
these opportunities. Ask us to send you 


“Chain of Opportunities” 


—a book of interest to all who desire to become identified in 
some way with the onward movement of Western Canada. 
Through its authorized Agents the Grand Trunk Pacific 
renders a valuable service by pointing out the best towns 
and opportunities for merchants, manufacturers and invest- 
ors. To those who desire to engige in business, build 
homes or invest their savings or surplus, the Railway Com- 
pany offers Grand Trunk Pacific townsite property at nominal 
prices, on easy terms if desired. 

Ask questions—tell us what you want to do—discuss 
your case fully and frankly. Inquiry will cost you nothing— 
may gain you much. Address 


Grand Trunk Pacific Railway ®°" Wisnikze 


(11) 


A dressy effect for 
business. High 
front—-low back. 


-Corliss-Coon 
Made Collars 
1 for 5¢ 
In Canada, 3 for 50c. 


Style book sent on request 
_ Corliss, Coon & Co., Maters, Dept. ¥, Troy, N.Y. 


a ec ais 

That’s the report of Mr. 
There is big money in selling Novelty Knives, Razors, 
teach you how. Exclusive territory. Fine samples furnished 


6 
— 
C. E, Warren, one of our 
etc. Transparent handles with society emblems, 
to workers, Send no money. Write quick — Today. 


Working In the Noon-Hour Only.’’ 

hustling representatives, 

photos, address, etc. Quick sellers. Experience unnecessary, We 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 209 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 
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“T’m damned!” he said, and put it 
down. ‘Throats cut—every one of them! 
And where are the rabbits?” 

Aggie sat down and began’ to blubber, 
but Miss Lewis scolded her soundly. 

““There’ll be plenty more where they 
came from,’ she said sharply. ‘“‘What does 
concern us is—how could anybody or any- 
thing get in here with both doors and all 
the windows locked, and not a chimney!” 

Aggie wiped her eyes and got up. 

“You laughed at me last night, Miss 
Lewis,” she said with dignity; “but I wish 
to remind you that to the fourth dimension 
there are no locks, no bars, no doors or 
walls.” 

“When they invent that,’ said Miss 
Lewis, opening the door to let us out, 
“they'll have to invent something like 
these X-ray-proof screens, or a woman 
won’t dare to change her clothes!” 

“‘And what’s more,” said Aggie, turning 
in the doorway, ‘‘the hand that slew those 
innocent little creatures is the one I touched 
last night!’’ 

“Hand!” cried Miss Lewis. 
foot then!”’ 

Aggie was holding her shawl over her face 
and hurrying across the yard. At the far 
side she threw back a contemptuous sneeze. 


“It was a 


Tish’s commission to Charlie Sands had 
an unexpected result. She was almost 
bursting with it when I got back. 

‘Listen,’ she said, while Aggie got her 
spray; “doesn’t this bear out what I’ve 
been saying right along? The Zoo people 
say positively that none of their animals 
has escaped; but they took such an interest 
in his inquiry that Charlie grew suspicious 
and bribed.a keeper. He sent this up by 
messenger from the office. 


“Dear and revered spinster aunt,’’’ she 
read—the young rascal !—‘‘‘T eouldn’t tell 
you this over the ’phone, for it’s our ex- 
clusive property and will be published 
tomorrow morning, with photographs of 
the late deceased, ete. Hero, the biggest 
ape in captivity, pining for his keeper, 
Wesley Barker, who has been away, com- 
mitted suicide in his cage last night by 
hanging himself with a roller-towel. He 
was found dead when the assistant keeper 
unlocked the cage at six o’clock this morn- 


ing. Nobody knows how he got the 
roller-towel. CHARLIE. 
““P, §. I’ve got the roller-towel—a 


fine long one and marked S. P. T. Do you 
think the letters stand for Suicidal Purpose 
Towel? Coe 


Tish looked at me triumphantly over her 
reading-glasses. 

“You see, Lizzie, what a little logical 
thinking will do! If it hadn’t been for me, 
you and Aggie would have gone to your 
graves expecting to be able to come back 
at any time and hang from chandeliers or 
do any of the ridiculous buffoonery that 
seems to be expected of returned spirits. 
We search for a ghost, and we find a 
gorilla.” 

She meant ape, of course, but the other 
was alliterative. 

“T’m not quite clear about it yet, Tish,” 
I said with my head in a whirl. “If his 
cage was locked, and the keepers say he 
hadn’t been free, and if Miss Blake i 

“Tf! If!” said Tish impatiently. “TI 
haven’t had time to figure it all out, of 
course; but mark my words, Lizzie, the 
mystery issolved. Weshall sleep tonight.” 

But, as a matter of fact, we never even 
went to bed. 


XT 


ik IS curious to think that if Tish had 
been able to finish her story to Tommy 
Andrews that evening, and to have given 
him Charlie’s letter to read, the thing that 
occurred that night could scarcely have 
happened. For, with Tommy knowing 
what he did, he could have put two and two 
together and have gone about things in a 
different way. Aggie, of course, is a fatalist 
aoe believes it would have happened any- 
ow. 

In the first place, Tish felt so sure that 
everything was cleared up that she told 
Aggie the whole story, ending with the 
suicide at the Zoo. Aggie sat with her 
mouth open and didn’t speak, except to 
sneeze, until Tish was through. Then she 
surprised us. 

“Maybe you are right, Tish,” she said. 
“T know I hope so. I don’t know much 
about gorillas, but I guess they’re mostly 
hairy, aren’t they?’ 

“Mostly,” said Tish grimly. “I haven’t 
heard of any Mexican hairless ones.” 
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This is the Chair 
For Comfort 


No articles of home furnishings develop 


a more intimate relationship with us than 
the chairs which rest our bodies. Yet most chairs — 
are uncomfortable, as you know from experience, — 
this is because, in designing, very little attention is — 
ordinarily given to shaping the lines to conform to Pa 
those of the body. q 


This Karpen chair was made solely for comfort — 
without sacrificing its beauty of form or line. 


It is a representative piece from the Karpen Shops — 
and can be purchased of your local Karpen dealer, 
whose name we will send you on request. : 4 


i 


Karpen _ 
Guarapteeo Fe tered 


Furniture — 


is unequaled for its artistic beauty, honesty of cabinet — 
work and attractive and durable materials. The — 
coverings are of Karpen Sterling Genuine Leather, — 
Spanish Morocco Leather or in high-grade fabrics of — 
various weaves, patterns and colors. 


Its superiority prompts us to stamp our trade mark 
and name on every piece for the protection of the 
public in identifying it when shopping. That mark 
means much to you—money will be refunded if youn 
purchase proves disappointing in any way through 

faults of ours. 5 


To secure satisfaction insist on having upholstered 
furniture bearing this trade mark. Do not be per- 
suaded to accept any not bearing our trade mark 
which may be represented as ours. Avoid substitutes” 
offered as ‘‘just as good.” a 


Write for our Free Instructive Book of Designs 
‘*P.N.,” showing hundreds of pieces. Itis an ency- 
clopedia of furniture info- mation; a guide to correct 
selection, Its reading will make youa wiser purchaser. 


TRADE MARK 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Building, Chicago 
Karpen Bldg., 
20 Sudbury St., 


iture. 


1CAGO:NEW YORK: 


GRACE THE FACE | 
STAY IN PLACE — 
Persons Often | 
Look Alike — 
Without Being Alike 4 
Other mountings may look like 
Shur-on Mountings, but close inspec- | 
tion will show that better mechanical construction | 
which makes Shur-ons, when properly adjusted — { 
Comfortable, Con- 
venient, Durable 


Write us for “How, Where 
and Why” a Shur-on. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Established 1864 
Ave. H, Rochester, N. Y. 


STAMPED IN THE 
BRIDGE 


Highest prices paid for Old G 


yy Silver, Platinum, Precious Sto’ 
he Jewelry of all kinds. Dentists’, Jew- 
‘ elers’ and Gilders’ Waste. Old false | 

4 teeth and misfits. Register all pa 


ages. Established 1887. — 
TEETH THE OLD GOLD SHOP 


BOUGHT 6906 Filbert Street, Philadelphia P 


PATENT 


Books, Advice, Searches, and 
Big List of Inventions Want , 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 


CHINA PAINTERS Will send prepaid cig! 


lustrated lessons an 
complete studies showing how to draw easily the 
let, pansy and forget-me-not. Pricecompleteonedol 
HENDERSON, 3222 West Madison St., Chica 


That Protect and 
Send Sketch or Model 
EREE SEARC 


For 
Outdoor Men 
-huntersand fish- 
ermen, moun- 
tain climbersand 
snowshoers—all 
those who’ are 
tres! exposed to the 
cold air and need a light 
luncheon between meals; 


For Indoor Men 


| who haven’t time to eat 
heartily in the middle of 
| the day, and need a nourish- 
| ing luncheon that is easily 
| digested; 

For Women 


who like to nibble at the 
sweetmeat that has the most 
| delicious flavor; 


For Children 


-who need good sweets to 
grow on, whether in their 
lunch baskets or to sustain 
them at odd hours; 


For Everyone 


who loves a candy and needs 
‘a food. 


PETER’S | 
- MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


| is the one irresistible neces- 
| sity. ‘‘High as the Alps 
| in quality.” ; 


TYPEWRITER STAND 
100% PRACTICAL 


ny business man who is looking for the highest 
ency in every detail of his business finds just 
he wants in this 


-QHLART STEEL 


Typewriter Stand and Cabinet 


costs less—saves office space—occupies only 4 sq. ft. as against 
Sq. ft. for the ordinary folding desk—is moved from office to 
ice easily—holds enough stationery for a week’s heavy work. 
_ Let us show you—on 15 days’ Free Trial —how it helps the sten- 
‘grapher do more work—sit where she saves light and space— 
an ordinary desk wouldnot go. Let usshow you thata half- 

‘urn of a lever raises or lowers casters, making stand rigid on floor or 
jasily movable. Writes on your business stationery, If the trial 
joes not convince you, every penny you spend will be refunded. Full 
particulars on 

mm request. Send 
i) §=6ttoday for local 
dealer’s name 
or direct ships 
ment proposie« 
tion if no office 
supply dealer 
is near you, 


OfficeSupply 
Dealers 
whowill handle 
this line and 
cooperate with 
our sales plan, 
write us for 
special prop- 

osition. 


Makers of Famous Uhl Art Steel Furniture 


ATENTS How to GET Every Dollar 


Your Invention is Worth. 
8 cents stamps for new 128 page book of Vital 
rest to Inventors. 


& A. B. LACEY, Dept. 35, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS OF WIDE 
7 EXPERIENCE employ my 
‘method in securing Patents, 


ill youeventually. Why wait? Justsend formy 
_ WM. T. JONES, 801 G5St., Washington, D. ¢, 


THE SATURDAY. EVENING 


“Well, the hand by my bed—you needn’t 
sneer, Tish; you can call it a foot if you 
prefer foot ie 

“Listen to the woman!” cried Tish. 
“T haven’t called it anything.” 

- LHe hand—or foot—was not hairy!” 
said Aggie, and stuck to it. She is that 
kind. Tish says she has a small mind, but 
I think there are some large minds that 
can only hold one idea at a time. 

Well, we told the whole thing again to 
Tommy, who had heard about the guinea- 
pigs from Doctor Grimm and who listened 
gravely; and Tish was just getting out 
Charlie’s letter to read to him when Miss 
Lewis came in. 

“Drat that woman!’ Tish muttered. 
“She’s never round when she’s wanted and 
always butting in when she isn’t. Well, 
what is it?” 


“Miss Blake is better, doctor,” she said.’ 


“She is sitting up, dressed, and she’s 
leaving her door unlocked. That’s a good 
sign.” 

“Thanks, very much,” said Tommy, 
looking conscious. 

“It’s supper hour now,’’ remarked Miss 
Lewis. ‘If, when I come back, you would 
care to go over to the dormitory a 

“T suppose she hasn’t asked for me?”’ 

“‘No; but she asked if you were in the 
house.” 

“Thanks,” said Tommy again. ‘When 
you come back, then. Ah—thanks, very 
much.” 

Miss Lewis left, and Tish spread out 
Charlie’s letter. “‘‘Dear and revered spin- 
ster aunt,’”’ she began; but Tommy was 
looking at his watch. 

“How long does she usually take for 
supper?” he asked. ‘Excuse me for 
interrupting, Aunt Tish.” 

“About an hour,” said Tish grimly. 
‘She says she’s been ordered to chew her 
food thoroughly. ‘Dear and revered——’”’ 

“You know,” said Tommy, “‘she may 
a tired and go to sleep, or something like 
that.” 

“Not while she’s eating,” said Tish. 

“T mean Miss Blake. I—I think I’ll just 
run over for a moment now, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Not alone!” Tish got up and reached 
for her cane, but Tommy pushed her back 
in her chair. 

“No, indeed, dear Aunt Tish,’ he said. 
“You must not use that knee. Nor Miss 
Aggie either od 

“Aggie has no intention of using my 
knee,” said Tish crossly. Tommy was 
sending me messages with his eyes. I’m 
notoriously weak as to love affairs. 

“T’ll go,” I volunteered, obeying Tommy’s 
signals; and go I did, leaving Tish clutch- 
ing her cane with one hand and the letter 
with the other! Aggie was, as usual, 
oblivious and quite calm. 

It was my suggestion that I play pro- 
priety from just outside the door. Tommy 
went in and I heard a rustle from the 
window, asif she had turned to look at him. 

“‘T—my aunt is just outside,” he began, 
hesitating. Iam not his aunt, as I have said. 

“Won’t you ask herin?” She had alow, 
sweet voice. 

“Certainly, if you wish,” he said, and 
made no move to do it. ‘‘ You dismissed 
me today,” he accused her. 

“‘T didn’t need a doctor.”’ 

“T need not have come professionally. 
I am here now only—well, because I 
couldn’t stay away.” 

She said nothing to that, so far as I could 
hear. 

“T came also,” he said, ‘to ask you not 
to stay here alone tonight.” 

“What do youmean?” sheasked sharply. 

“Only that you might do the same thing 
again tonight—walk in your sleep, you 
know.” 

I heard her chair move as if she had 
turned abruptly and faced him. 

“Why do you say that?” she demanded. 
“You know I was not asleep last night.”’ 

“T assure you ” he began, clearly 
startled. ‘‘I—really thought te 

“Please!’? she said, and there was an- 
other silence. Then I realized she was 
erying softly. 

“Dont do that!’? pleaded Tommy. 
ce Don’t ! ” 

“T thought you were killed!’’ she said in 
a smothered tone. “All the rest of the 
night I sat and wanted to die. I thought I 
had killed you!” 

“Where did you sit?” asked Tommy 
gently. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, does it?” 

“Very much—to me.” 

“T was—here,” she said, hesitating. 


Here’s a Christmas 
suggestion that is new 


Also one that you will recog- 
nize at once as wonderfully 
pleasing and timely— 


Can you imagine a more acceptable gift for a man 
than a Carborundum Razor Strop or a Carborundum 
Razor Hone with its remarkable sharpening qualities— 

Can you imagine a more appropriate gift for either 
man or woman than a Carborundum octagonal, stag- 
handled knife sharpener— 

Or for the sportsman, than a Carborundum sports- 
man’s stone in a handsome pigskin case with strap at 
the back for fastening to the belt >— 
_Carborundum is the most remarkable sharpening 
agent the world has ever known— It is intensely hard 
and sharp—practically crushed diamonds made into 


sharpening stones for every conceivable sharpening. 


requirement from the honing of a razor to the sharp- 
ening of an axe— 


Put up with great care in hand- 
some holly covered boxes 
for the Christmas season— 


_and on sale at hardware stores the country over—If your 


dealer doesn’t have them send direct— 


Don’t neglect this new and wonderfully appropriate 
Christmas offering — 


No. 79-A Knife Sharpener, octagonal, solid stick of 
Carborundum, stag handle, in neat box. . $1.00 

No. 78-A Knife Sharpener as above with wooden 
an Glee MORE tar ch os Wore on utp . $ .50 
No. 103-A  Carborundum Razor Hone—very fine and 
Glicient wn seatsbOx/a era men fen eemne . $1.00 

No. 411-A_ Carborundum Razor Strop—heavy weight, 

genuine selected horse-hide, razor case han- 

dle, trimmed with brass open swivel hard- 
Wave Vo bay “ic s.ske sit epee) RoeS, Teaatian ei Leho 

. 131-A Round Combination Stone for sportsman, in 
leather case —strap for belt . - $1.00 


WRITE TODAY FOR CARBORUNDUM BOOK — 
ORDER CHRISTMAS PACKAGES EARLY 


The Carborundum Company. 


Niagara Falls, New York 
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THE SATURDAY 


Now that there’s a Victor-Vic- 
trola at a price to suit every pock- 
etbook, no home need be denied 
the privilege of enjoying the 


world’s best music. 


You will never realize just how much 
enjoyment you are really missing, until 
you get acquainted with this wonderful 
instrument. 

Go today to any Victor dealer’s and 
hear your favorite selections. 


Victor-Victrolas $15, $25, 


$75, $100, $150, $200, $250. 
Easy terms can be ar- 
ranged with your dealer if desired. 


$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden,N.J.,U.S.A. 


Victor-Victrola XVI 
Circassian walnut $250 
Mahogany or quartered oak $200 


$40, $50, 


Victors 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles — 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Needles 6 cents per 100; 60 cents per 1000 


ee ! 
Victor-Victrola VIII | 
Oak $40 


Victor-Victrola IV 
Oak $15 


Victor-Victrola XIV 
Mahogany or oak $150 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


A cool, ventilated 


Easily washed. Made by a new process. 
Porous weave with covered rubber. Per- 
fectly comfortable, looks like silk, wears 
like leather. Best thing yet for varicose 
veins, weak and swollen joints. 


COOLASTIC BANDAGE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


215 in. wide, 5-yds. 
stretched, Mailed 
in germ-proof, san- 
itary package direct 
3 from maker, postpaid for 
4 50c, stamps or coin, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
os money refunded, 


Boston Gore & Web Mfg.Co. 
54 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


SS 


CiedinalaQiubon? says: 


] urge upon all Catholics the use of the 


Manual of 
Prayers 


Best Morocco Binding 


and a Rolled Gold Chain 
Rosary — Both for $3. 


JOHN MURPHY Co. 


Address us 200 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


*) Print ¥ 0 
#2.) rim our UW 
« mm - Cards, circulars, books, newspaper, Press $5. 
5 Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 
@ printing for others. All easy, rules sent, Write 
factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut, 


$1.00 


: Latest style. 
Fashionable wedding invitations and announcements, die stamped 
stationery, at lowest prices. We pay delivery charges. Samples free. 
Charles H, Elliott Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave,, Philada, 


x 


sO 
ELSIOR 


5 ) ENGRAVED 
CALLING CARDS 


Hand copper-plate engraving of the highest grade. 


The “American Boy”’—A Christmas surprise for 


ou wee cca your boy that’s not only what 
he wants and will enjoy, but a very practical and 
money-saving gift as well. The ideal winter shoe for 
the red-blooded, vigorous, out-door boy. Sensible, 
comfortable, neat appearing and cannot be made 
better, stronger, nor to wear longer. 


Catalog D 


also illustrates the 
enz “Ease” 
for men. Always 
look for name on 
yellow label, 


oe | 


8-inch height, 


sizes | to 5'—$3.50, 4 
sizes 10 to 1312—$3, A 


The upper leather 
is Menz “Ease” 
Elk. Glove leather 
isn’t any softer and 
taw-hide isn’t any 
stronger. If we cannot refer 
you to a dealer you may order 
: =" «=direct from us at regular retail 
prices, delivery prepaid, and satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 


e| UJ DSON Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates, quick time on 


household goods to and from Western 

443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 

871 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 

516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
Write nearest office, 


points. 
736 Old South Bldg., Boston 
326 Whitehall Bldg., N.Y. 
1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis 


for amateur theatricals, recita- 

tions, monologues, dialogues,and 
books of all kinds of entertain- 
ments for school, church, or home. Largest assortment 
in the world. Send for free descriptive catalogue, 
Dramatic Publishing Co,, 542 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 


EVENING POST 


“You were not here,’ said Tommy. 
“Between that and morning I was here 
four times. Where were you?” 

“J was safe,” she said. ‘“‘Why do you 
question me so?” 

‘‘Because,’’ he said gently, “‘I was in the 
laboratory at two o’clock this morning. 
Jacobs helped me with a—wound on my 
shoulder. I had looked everywhere for you 
and failed to find you. I thought I heard 
somebody moving across the hall and we 
madeacasualsearch. We found nothing— 
nobody; but, during the fifteen minutes the 
door was unlocked, somebody entered the 
building and cut the throats of eleven 
guinea-pigs, piling them in the center of 
the room. And—on the floor underneath 
them I picked up this afternoon a small 
pink rosette, apparently off the toe of a 
woman’s bedroom slipper.” 

“Ah!” she said as if she found it sud- 
denly hard to breathe. And then she burst 
out unexpectedly. ‘‘ After all, was it so ter- 
rible? They—they were only guinea-pigs!” 

““Yes,”’ said Tommy gravely, ‘‘they were 
only guinea-pigs.” 

He came out the next moment and went 
back along the hall into the hospital, hav- 
ing quite forgotten me. His chin was sunk 
on his breast and he walked heavily. He 
was as bewildered as I had been. We saw 
him only once again that evening, and then 
only for a minute. He was preparing to 
station his guards through the house, much 
to Tish’s disgust. 

“Tt’s idiotic,’ she confided to Aggie and 
me that night, as Aggie was getting ready 
for bed. ‘‘Isn’t the creature dead? Do 
they expect it to come back from the spirit 
world and do a materializing séance for 
them while they wait?” 

“That’s all very well, Tish,’”’ said Aggie, 
turning on all the lights and getting into 
bed; “‘but that hand was not hairy.” 

“Foot, you mean,” said Tish. ‘If that 
is a footprint on the wall of that room 
upstairs it was a foot you touched last 
night.” 

At nine o’clock that night Tommy had a 
talk with Miss Durand, the night nurse 
of K ward. She denied being out of the 
ward between twelve-ten and one o’clock 
and characterized Bates’ whole story as a 
fabrication. 

‘‘He’s always making trouble, doctor,” 
she told Tommy. “He brings in tobacco 
and morphine and sells it to the men—and 
you take his word against mine!” 

And Tommy said that, having sent for 
Bates, with Miss Durand’s outraged eyes on 
him he reduced the time of her absence to 
ten minutes—and might have gone farther 
if Tommy hadn’t turned away in disgust. 


“IT 


OMMY was very gloomy that night. 

He went about placing guards, with 
his mouth set in a grim line and his eyes 
hard. A few of the nurses knew what was 
going on; but, with the exception of the 
three of us, none of the patients had been 
told. 

To Tish’s assurance that the trouble was 
over, that the death of Hero meant the end 
of the disturbance, Tommy turned a toler- 
ant smile and a deaf ear. I would have 
given a good bit to have had Tish’s con- 
viction, but no theory that was based on 
Hero at the Zoo could possibly involve Miss 
Blake. And Tommy and I knew that 
Miss Blake was involved. 

I had not told Tish the particulars of 
Tommy’s visit to the girl’s room or about 
the rosette he had confronted her with. To 
be candid, Tish was disagreeable about my 
having gone with Tommy and only relaxed 
when, at suppertime, a package came from 
Charlie Sands that proved to contain the 
very towel with which the giant ape had 
been killed. 

“Thought you might like it,’”’ Charlie 
wrote. ‘I snitched it while the keeper’s 
back wasturned. Gruesome, but interest- 
ing, isn’t it? The beast was almost human; 
and, as far as I know, this may be the 
towel with which he performed his final 
ablutions—or do apes ablute?”’ 

Tish laid it solemnly out on the bed 
and, going to the dresser drawer, brought 
out the one that had, as you may say, 
suspended Johnson. They were absolutely 
alike, even to the position of the S. P. T. 
which distinguished them both. 

Tommy came into Aggie’s room about 
eleven o’clock and sat down, as usual, on 
the foot of the bed. He had lost his cus- 
tomary air of good-natured raillery and 
looked tired. 

“T’ve placed them all,’”’ he said. *‘ Count- 
ing myself, there are fourteen of us, and 
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What a comfort it is 
to have a Pierce Boiler 


in your cellar, capable of producing all 
the heat your house requires—able to 
meet the coldest weather—and still 
demanding but little attention and con- 
suming but little fuel. 


No dust, no germs, no drudgery with 
a Pierce Steam or Hot Water equip- 
ment—just a twelve or twenty-four hour 
adjustment and clean, healthy heat, 
uniform all over the house. 

Certainly the housewife should select 
the heating equipment because she is the 
chief sufferer from an ineffective system. 


Let us send you our Heat Primer, 


“What Heat for Your House?” 


It is simply written and covers the whole house- 
heating problem. After reading it you can intelli- 
gently discuss the subject with your steam-fitter 
and be sure of getting a perfect heating outfit. 


Boilers and 
Radiators 


There is a Pierce Boiler jj 
exactly suited to your 
needs. This is the ‘‘Amer- 
ican’’—one of 200 styles. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Mfg. Co., 252 James St., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Showrooms in Principal Cities  } 


BADGER 
LOOSE - LEAF 
RECORD BOOK 


Size 11x9; flexible binding; heavy | 

seal grain cow-hide leather; screws 

countersunk—can't scratch. For Real fi} 
Estate Agents, Lawyers, Corporations, 
Students, Engineers, Ministers, Insurance 
Agents, Salesmen. Adapted for private — 
Ledgers, Minutes — in fact, 
for every known record 
use. Price, $4.25 complete, 
with 200 leaves and leather 
tab index. If your dealer 
can't supply you, we’ll send book 
on receipt of price. State form of 
ruling required in your business. 
Will refund money if not satis- 
factory. Send for folder, 


THE _HEINN CO. 
Dept. K, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J, 


“RANGER” BICY: 


Have imported roller chains, sprocket 
pedals; New Departure Coaster Bri 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tiresshighest gr 
equipment aud many advanced features vad 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5975. 


\\\ FACTORY PRICES #53300, 


are less than | 

i others ask for cheap wheels. Other relial ‘ 
¥\}] models from $12 up. A few 

44) hand machines $3 to $8. 


“| 10 Days’ Free Trial %,7ova 


Sreight prepaid, anywhere in U.5S., 
We out a cent in advance. NOT B 
#7 bicycle or a pair of tires from azzyorte at 
price until you get our big new catalog 
special prices and a marvelous new 2 
A postal brings everything. Wyte it 7 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, Pp 
and sundries Aadf usual prices. — 
Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires 
and sundries. Write today. . 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. N-55 


are often unable to meet, and the bell boy’s hurrie 
sent for. Premo Ink Pellets are alway’ 

hand when the traveling salesman carries them 

yetee vest pocket. A little water and your fountait 

= ready for use. Ask for No. 1 circular and sen 

trial size. Agents wantedeverywhere. Special terms to th 


THE PERFECTION SPECIALTY CO., Box 561, Po 


COMFY 


Footwear 


The Betrless 


A Comfy-Felt slipper trimmed with rib- 
bon in colors to match. Very hand- 
some and of course very “comfy,”’ 


Women’s, Black, Red, Brown, Light 
. and Dark Gray, Purple, Wine, Old Price 

Rose, Lavender, Taupe, Pink, Wis- 
taria, and Light Blue’. . . . . $1.50 
Delivered 


Picture Comfys 
_ For Children 


Dutch Kids and Rabbit _. . Brown, Blue 
| Clown . . . . . Red, Pink, Light Blue « 


** Misses’ $1.25, Child’s $1.10, Delivered 


4 “se 
_ The Tailor-Made 
Women’s, Navy Blue, Light and 
Dark Gray, Red, Wine, Brown and 
BLACK Me IRs Mictashie mao ees LS L2S 
Men’s, Red, Brown, Navy Blue and 
Dore Grays ier es sXe 1s $1.50 
Delivered 


_ Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue No. 38, 
showing many new styles. 


Price 


Dan’! Green Felt Shoe Co. 
| 110-112 East 13th St., New York 


2 


o Buster 
The kind Texas 
cowboysare wear- 
ing. Originated ., 
and manufac- 
tured by us. 
Light tan color, 
never-flop 
brim, rich- 
ly carved 
Mexican - 
e. leather 
ik, .- eee ez “% 636 de, pane, Two di- 
mensions, all sizes. Crown or inches; brim 

| 3 or 3% inches. Prepaid foronly, .  . ... « $3 


- Austrian Velour 
h pehi-6 + a A superior quality gen- 


uine imported Velour 
hat, so stylish this 
year, Five colors: 
_ black, brown, tan 
dark grey and 
’ pearl,beautifully 
*% silklined. Reg- 
ular $8.00 
2 value . 
Pre- 
paid 


oe $S 


Money refunded if not as represented. 
USTON HAT CO., Dept. A, Houston,Texas 


= 


bu 
*. 


HO 


'HAMMOND'S 


/ith.1910 Census are abreast with the times. No old plates. 

ket Maps of each state and territory at 15 cents. Pocket Atlas 

|the World, 256 pages in paper binding, 25 cents. ‘Larger cloth- 

‘jund atlases of the world at from §1 to $25. Globes of all sizes and 

les, Sold by hooksellersand stationers generally. Catalogue free, 

MoD & CO., Publishers, 142 Fulton 8t., New York 
Pig 2 ' ; t : 


Pay Extravagant Hotel Rates? 
ies) THE CLENDENING ©3725" 


| Select, Home-like, Economical. Suites of 
Parlor, Bedroom, Private Bath $1,50 daily and up. 
Write for descriptive booklet G with map of city. 
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'T don’t think a germ could escape from 
any of the wards without my knowing it.” 

“How about the privaterooms?”’ I asked. 
“Mischief is as apt to be done by pay 
patients as by charities.” 

“You're right there. Well, every corri- 
dor is under secret surveillance. The doors 
into the nurses’ dormitory are. being 
watched on every floor, and we have a man 
on the roof.”’ 

“Humph!” said Aggie from the bed. 
“You'd do better to have a barrel of holy 
water. Things that dissolve under your 
fingers as the clock strikes midnight —— 
It was just midnight, Tish! The clock in 
the hall is five minutes fast by my watch.” 

“Fiddlesticks!’” Tish said tartly. ‘Then 
the sun’s too fast. No, Tommy; it would 
have been more to the point if you’d taken 
all these precautions last night. You are 
too late.” 

“T hope so,”’ Tommy observed and got 
off the bed. ‘‘I’ll come round now and then 
and keep you posted.” He started toward 
the door and stopped, looking at me. ‘You 
haven’t seen—Miss Blake? She has not 
come from the dormitory?” 

IN Oun, 

He looked relieved at that and went out. 

A little before midnight Miss Lewis 
brought in three glasses of buttermilk and 
some crackers on a tray. 

“T knew you were none of you sleeping,”’ 
she said. “This will do you good. I don’t 
mind saying my nerves are all twittering. 
This house is enough to set you crazy. If 
you go round a corner unexpectedly you 
come across a figure ducking into a door- 
way. A nurse from L ward just fell across 
one of the moppers squatting in a corner by 
the pantry and threw a bowl of chicken 
broth at him, thinking it was Johnson.”’ 

“They might as well calm themselves,” 
Tish observed, sipping her buttermilk. 
‘Nothing will happen.” 

“Then why don’t you take off your 
clothes and go to bed?” Aggie asked; but 
Tish scornfully refused to answer. 

“T’m not expecting anything myself,” 
observed Miss Lewis, straightening her cap 
at the mirror. ‘‘These things have a way 
of petering out—and yet, onthe other hand, 
things in a hospital usually go in threes. 
If we have one burned case we’ll get two 
more. Shot cases will come in threes every 
time; and as for suicides Well, I’ve 
seen three carbolic acids every time I’ve 
seen one. And that reminds me,” she 
said, turning from the mirror and, with a 
dive, thrusting a footrest under Tish’s leg, 
‘a earbolic case has just piped out in one 
of the wards.” 

And at that instant the hall nurse 
appeared in the doorway and spoke to her. 

“Miss Lewis,” she said, ‘‘you are to go 
to the mortuary with that case. Miss 
Grimes is having an attack of hysteria.” 

Miss Lewis turned and surveyed us 
through her spectacles. ‘‘Can you beat 
that?” she demanded. ‘‘Wouldn’t a self- 
respecting mongrel pup rebel at a life like 
this?’’. She jerked her head, and her cap 
fell over her ear with the facility of long 
practice. ‘‘Allright,’’ she said to the nurse. 
“T’m coming; but’’—she turned in the 
doorway and waved her hand to us—“‘if I 
am found strung up with an S. P. T.,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I’ll not hang alone—believe me!”’ 

An S.P.T.! Weallthree stared at each 
other and Tish tried to call her back; but 
she had gone. 

At five minutes of midnight Tommy 
stopped in to see us. 

“Nothing yet,” he said. “Heaven 
knows, I hope there won’t be anything at 
all; but there’s an uneasy feeling in the 
house. I’ve had to make a few changes. 
The man on the roof refused to stay.” 

“Naturally,” Tish observed with the 
lofty air she’d had all evening. ‘‘If the 
wind blew he would declare he heard 
groans.” 

“Exactly what he did say,’’ replied 
Tommy. ‘Says he heard groans and felt 
eyes looking at him. But we had the roof 
searched and found nothing. I put Hicks 
there instead—the ambulance man.” 

“T beg your pardon, doctor,” said the 
hall nurse from the doorway. ‘“But— 
Hicks wants to see you.” 

“Just for a moment,” a voice came from 
behind the nurse. ‘‘I’ll go back up there, 
doctor, if I’ve got to kick myself up; 
but ——” 

“Well?” 

“Doctor, as sure as I’m a living man, 
something is singing on the roof.” 

“Singing!” said Tommy. : 

“Half singing, half chanting. I—I’m 
going back, doctor. Nothing ain’t ever 


- and with perfect traction it rapidly approached. 


Story of This Car 
The 


Story of This Car 
Rain and sleet. 


road. : 
In the distance'a car appeared. Steadily 


The same rain and sleet. 
muddy, icy, slippery road. 


In the distance a car appeared. It slipped 
and swerved from side to side as it approached 
because the wheels did not hold to the road. 

On came the car and peril came with itl 

With speed unchecked the car struck the 
sharp curve. 

Skid — Crash —Wreckage | 


With foolish dependence on rubber alone, the 
thoughtless, careless driver neglected to take 
Weed Chains with him and did not put them on 
when it commenced to rain and to sleet the road. 

Take Warning! You know that it ts the height 
of folly to attempt. to drive a car over slippery 
roads without the aid of Weed Chains. Then 
why in the name of-reason do you do it? GET 
WEED CHAINS. 


A muddy, icy, slippery 


same 


On it came, sure as a shuttle in the loom. 
With speed unchecked it struck the sharp curve. 
Yet it did not skid—it did not even slip or swerve 
from its course a single inch. 

It swung around the curve, glided on its way— 
and safety went with it! 

The driver of the car was thoughtful and 
careful. He always took Weed Chains with him — 
and—he always put them on when it rained 
and when the road was sleety — because WEED 
ANTI-SKID CHAINS make skidding utterly 
impossible. SO HE HAD THEM ON HIS 
Weeee WHEN HE CAME DOWN THE 
The Result —A pleasant journey. A safe. arrival. 


At All 
Reputable 
Dealers 


Weed Chains, because of their “Creeping Grip” 
cannot injure tires—they actually preserve them, 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., 28 Moore St., New York City 
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A trifle over four months ago we announced the Stearns-Knight— 
a car embodying the famous “‘Silent. Knight’? type motor. In 
common with the leading cars of the old world—the Daimler, Pan- 
hard, Mercedes and Minerva—we were not content with the old 
style engine. We had something better. 


_ In the four months since we made our announcement we have received twice 
the number of orders ever taken ina similar length of time in the sixteen years 
experience of this company. 


Even before the announcement was made — when it was first rumored that we 
were bringing out a Knight’ engined car—orders were sent in to us. Most of 
them were from men familiar with the European situation—men who knew of the _ 
progress of the Daimler, Panhard, Mercedes and Minerva since they adopted the 
Knight motor. Men who wanted an American car with a Knight type engine. 


Then, following deliveries of cars to owners and dealers all over the United 
States, there came a flood of orders unsurpassed in the history of our business. 
They were from experienced motorists—men who grasped almost in an instant 
the fundamental advantages of the Knight engine over the old style. 


All this—and more—we have made clear in booklet form. ‘The story of 
Knight’s fight for recognition—the inside facts of the six years’ struggle—the 
simple reasons for Knight superiority—-why we adopted the motor. All this 
information should be in the hands of every well-posted man. We will be glad to 
mail it to any address—just send us the coupon. 


Equipment of the Stearns-Knight in- 
cludes: Warner Auto Meter Model K. Bank- 
er Windshield, Klaxon Horn, Vesta Electric 
Generator Lighting System, Silk Mohair Top 
and Cover, Continental Q. D. Demountable 
Rims, Muffler Cut-out, Footrest, Robe Rail, 
Trunk Rack, Bulb Horn, etc. 


The F. B. STEARNS Co. 


CLEVELAND 
Branches: New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
San Francisco. Dealers in all other principal 
towns and cities. 


DEPT. A 
THE F. B. STEARNS CO. Cleveland, O: 


Send your booklets concerning the new Stearns-Knight 


Name. 


Address 
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FRANKLIN AIR COOLING REQUIRES NO MECHANISM. 
IT IS DIRECT, SIMPLE, POSITIVE. WEATHER CONDI- 
TIONS DO NOT AFFECT IT. IT AVOIDS THE UNCER- 
TAINTY AND COMPLICATION OF THE WATER CIRCU- 
LATING SYSTEM. THE MOTOR IS QUIET, FLEXIBLE 
AND VERY (RESPONSIVE. {HIGHERGEFFICIENCY 15 
SECURED; THEsMOTORSUTICIZES THE PULL -POWER 
OF THE GASOLINE. . 


SIX-CYLINDER, 30H. P.,““ THE LITTLE SIX”, FIVE-PASSENGER 
4 TOURING CAR, $2800. 


i SIX-CYLINDER, 38 H. P., FIVE-PASSENGER TOURING OR 
FOUR-PASSENGER TORPEDO-PHAETON, $3500. 


SIX-CYLINDER, 38 H. P., SEVEN-PASSENGER TOURING, 
SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES, $4000; LIMOUSINE, $5000. 


FOUR-CYLINDER, 25 H. P., FIVE-PASSENGER CAR, $2000. 
FOUR-CYLINDER, 18 H. P., RUNABOUT, $1650. 
FOUR-CYLINDER, 25 H. P., LIMOUSINE OR LANDAULET, $3000. 


ALL PRICES F.. 0. B. FACTORY, TOP AND GLASS FRONT 
INCLUDED. 


WEIGHT MAKES TIRE EXPENSE. FRANKLIN CARS 
ARE LIGHT-WEIGHT AND LARGE TIRES ARE USED. 
THE TIRES ARE NOT OVERLOADED AND THEY GIVE 
LONG AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE. WE HAVE A 
TABULATED REPORT OF TIRE SERVICE FROM MANY 
OWNERS AND WILL MAIL IT ON REQUEST. WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE N Y 
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9 Hand 
Gokey’s mate 
Storm Shoes 
Waterproof Boots and 


Moccasins 


For over sixty years the G@OKEY Boot 
has been acknowledged to be the best 
in the world. We guarantee every pair 
and make good our guarantee. The 
uppers are made of the best ‘‘Moose’’ 
calf leather, genuine ‘‘Rock Oak’’ soles, 
hand sewed. Our lasts and patterns are 
modern; our factory fully equipped for 
making only the best. Makers of the 
original Gokey Moccasin; also a full 
line of Street, Yachting, Golf and 
Tennis Shoes. Send for Catalogue 
35 — Waterproof Boots and Moc- 
casins. Catalogue 36— Golf, 
Yachting and Tennis, to 


STOP FRETTING Over Your Xmas Presents 


The most desirable, most suitable, and least 
expensive ofall CORRECT GIFTS isa dainty 


“LENOX” Combination Xmas Box 


Sentsto any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR 
Contents of Box designed for MEN: 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘‘Lenox"’ 
Hose, choice Black, Tan, Navy, Gray, Value $1.00 
(2) Beautiful ‘‘Lenox’’ All Silk Flowing- 
End ‘‘ Fourin Hand’’ Tieto match, Value .50 
(3).1 pair of guaranteed quality Suspend- 
ES\e ene. in. viceee tales. svete etn tek aie Value 25 
ALL FOR ONEDOLLAR Total Value $1.75 
Contents of Box designed for WOMEN ; 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘*Lenox’’ 
Satin Fin’d Lisle Hose, Black or Tan, Value $1.00 
(2) 3. beautiful -corner embroidered Pure 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs of superior 
Quality: +..\ eth) ets, sav leet) a) aValue ..75 
ALL FORONE DOLLAR Total Value $1.75 
Don't forget'to state the size and shades desired. 


Wm. N. Gokey We refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, or any bank in New 
Shoe Co. York City. We need good Agents. 
10th St. LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept. 23, 5 W. 31st St., New York 


Jamestown, N.Y. . 


Let Me Send You Repaid, 5 ®\ The Toilet Delight 


At Factory Price. Satisfaction guare () of the Age 
anteed or no 


3 i i ( %// One of the finest tooth 

Sth Savesey FIRELESS : i 4 be pEushies made. A pure 
‘ % fe ay F\ rubber brush, free from 
time and work. ore) OKER } it SS. defects of other brushes. 


Pays for itself 3 3 7S" Bait 
ina month or On 30 Days’ Trial i ; pees | Order one to-day, You'll 


like it. If your druggist 
two. No experience needed. Boils, won't supply you we rill 
Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes, Fries. 


GENUINEALUMINUM COOKING MK 


UTENSILS WITHOUT EXTRA - 
. 1 ce A 3 5 % 
|] BOWERS RUBBER WORKS |}, 
biel, San Francisco, Cal. : 


COST, Also metal composition 
tu FREE a 4 
PRICE $27.50 16.50 


crack. Send for free book 
and 125 splendid recipes today. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 14 Detroit, Mich. 


Heat Radiators, can’t break or 
CATALOG Wat ——< REGULAR 


° 

re Perfect —hammerless — 
Model 24 Six-shot Repeater Pe:ect > hammerless — 
4 instantaneous sight—hinged breech block—all working, parts covered—snow and dirt cannot 
get in—solid steel wall between shell and shooter. Taken down in 10 seconds without tools. 26 to 
z 32 inch genuine imported Nitro-steel barrel with full length top rib—American black walnut stock— 
(iat Seep Bore, SaaS ed aha oe nits epson ay Agee charge for any features named. Sent with 

7ulege of examination, ii esired. Sen or free 1911 catalogue —describi i i 

eenstiak aie ec ees gz describing full line of repeating shot guns, 


THE UNION ARMS COMPANY, 613 Auburndale, Toledo, O., U.S. A. 


scared me yet. But—it’s singing Nearer, 
my God, to Thee—not the words—just the 
tune.” 

“Did anybody else hear it?” 

“They heard something in themortuary. 
They said it didn’t sound exactly like 
singing. But I heard it as plain as I hear 
you, sir. It—it’s horrible!” 

““Are the nurses still there?” 

“No, sir. Miss Lewis was sent to take 
Miss Grimes’ place, but she insisted on 
having her night supper first. Mr. Briggs 
is in the mortuary with the—you know.” 

“T’ll go up with you to the roof,” said 
Tommy, and went at once. 

Aggie had been getting white round the 
lips during the whole scene; and when 
Hicks said Nearer, my God, to Thee she 
almost keeled over against her pillows. The 
moment Tommy had gone she burst into 
tears, declaring that something awful was 
going to happen, that being the tune they 
had sung at the roofer’s funeral. 

Tish, however, was stonily calm, though 
I could see she was shaken. 

“‘T don’t for the life of me see what you 
are bleating about!” shesnapped. ‘‘If you 
argue from hearing that tune that he’s 
coming back tonight there will be more 
ghosts walking than this hospital can hold. 
It’s been sung at a good many funerals. 
And another thing; if he was as good as 
you think he was he’s sitting round with a 
harp, learning celestial melodies—not com- 
ing back to string up innocent corpses with 
roller-towels and break skylights! It’s 
only the bad ones that aren’t satisfied where 
they are and come back.” 

It is hard to say just why that line of 
reasoning made Aggie dry her tears, but it 
did, and she sat up and finished her butter- 
milk. It was when I was passing her the 
crackers that I heard a creak and knew that 
somebody had. stealthily opened the door 
into the nurses’ dormitory. Tish heard it, 
too, and put down her crocheting. 

All our lights were on, though the hall 
was dark. This time we saw no candle- 
light, but we each felt who it was. I 
stepped to the door and looked out. 

Miss Blake, fully dressed, was on the 
narrow staircase to the floor above, and at 
the top somebody with an electric flash was 
barring the way. 

“Sorry, miss,” said Jacobs, the night 
watchman. ‘‘We have orders not to let 
anybody pass here tonight.” 

“But I must!” she pleaded. ‘“‘I can’t 
endure the suspense another moment, 
Jacobs! Where is Doctor Andrews?” 

“On the roof, Miss Blake.” 

“Oh, no; not on the roof!”’ she cried. 
“Let me pass. I must pass!” 

“Sorry,” he said, not moving. ‘My 
orders a 

Suddenly, from somewhere overhead, 
came a woman’s scream—a shrill note of 
horror that left my ears aching, my heart 
beating madly. It rose and fell, and then 
rose again; and the silence that followed 
was the silence of paralysis. 

Immediately after there was the sound 
of scurrying feet. Tish and I never knew 
afterward how we got up the stairs and 
were almost the first on the scene. 

The hall was dark, as on the floor below; 
but from the mortuary a bright light 
streamed down the short, wide flight of 
steps that served as its approach. 

On one side of the receiving table Tommy 
was standing. On the other, Miss Lewis 
stood as if frozen, with one hand turning 
down the covering sheet. But the body 
on the table was not wrapped in a shroud. 
It was the figure of a tall man, fully dressed 
and with the head and shoulders tightly 
wrapped in what looked like a brown coat. 

Tish gripped my arm, shaking so she 
could searcely speak. ‘Johnson!’ she 
said. ‘Oh, my God, Lizzie, it’s Johnson!” 

It was not however. When they had 
untied the sleeves, tightly knotted about 
the neck of the motionless figure, Tommy 
himself gave a ery of horror. 

It was Briggs, the orderly, dead about 
ten minutes and with his ribs crushed in. 

The “‘carbolic case”’ was lying in placid 
peace under the table, its bandaged hands 
folded, its jaw relaxed, its half-shut eyes 
looking calmly up at the horror overhead. 

_Tish and I put Miss Lewis to bed that 
night and Tish sat with her until morning. 
It was dawn when Tommy came in, look- 
ing haggard and tired. They had found 
nothing—except one curious fact. 

The brown coat that had covered poor 
Briggs’ head had belonged to Johnson. 
The pockets were full of his private papers. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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“A Safe Leave!’’ 


—and only one point needed to win. Ever- | 
changing situations such as this account — 
for the intense fascination of Billiards and | 
Pool. Do you play? You can do so now, | 
without frequenting a public poolroom, | 
You can have in your own home a 


BURROWES| 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


and play while you are paying for it. : i 
Burrowes Tables are scientifically correct in every de- 
tail—angles, pockets, cushions, etc.—and adapted to the | 
most expert play. Some of the leading professionals use | 
them for home practice. : a 
Sizes range up to 41/2 x 9 feet (standard). Tables may 
be set on dining-room cr library table, or mounted on 

their own legs or folding stand, : 


$1229 DOWN 


The prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, | 
etc., on easy terms of $1 or more down, and a | 
amount each month. 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first install- 
ment, we will ship Table. Play on it one week. If unsatis- 
factory return it, and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. 
Write today for illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, etc. 


THEE. T. BURROWES CO. 
808 Center St. Portland, Me. | 


A Buckeye incubate at $8.00 


is guaranteed to hatch every hatchable egg and re 
main iu perfect working order for five years. | 
guarantee eliminates all possibility of failure, ! 

‘They are so simple that a beginner can operate | 
them without any previous experience and beas- | 
sured of a chick from every hatchable egg. ' 

Buckeye Incubators are equipped with every desirable de- | 
vice that can possibly add to incubator efficiency, and are | 
pronounced by experts to be the World’s best hatcher. a 

No other incubator has so many points of merit. On the | , 
market 21 years. Over 225,000 in successful operation, | 
Buckeye Incubators are made in three sizes and sold by over | 
a thousand dealers—in every State in the Union. 

Be sure to see a Buckeye before you buy an incubator! | 
Send us your name on a postal card and we will send you our f 
book called ‘‘ Incubator Facts,’’ a copy of our 5 year guar 
antee and the name of your nearest dealer. Write today. — 

If you are selling Seeds, Poultry Supplies, 
Mr. Dealer Stock Foods, FarmandGardenImplements, | | 
Hardware or General Merchandise, you can sell Buckeye | 
Incubators, ~Ask*us about an exclusive agency for your city, | 


The Buckeye Incubator Co.,567 Euclid Ave., Springfield, 0} 


in 


THIS YY, CARAT Perfectly Cut | 6 
° sent to you 
Genuine DIAMOND direct for j 

Set securely imeither Ladies’ Tiffany or Men’s Belcher 14-k. solid eokireg | 
These are especially selected , 
from our latest importation. 
We ask you to make us 

prove our claim of saving 
youinoney onany diamond / 
purchase you may con- } 
template. Money refunded _ 
if not entirely satisfied at © 
any time. We sell Dia- « 
monds bymaildirect tocus- - 
tomersallover America. High- « A 
est Boston Bank references. 
You are absolutely safe when you order from us, | 
QO Write for our special import diamond pricelist, showin, 
weightsand prices from $10to $1000. FREE toany addressonre: 
quest, also our 19th annual illustrated WatchandJewelry Catalog, 


JASON WEILER & SO 


Diamond Importers since 1876 | 
3867 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Paris and Buenos Ayres. 


WE TEACH YOU FREE _ 


Give exclusive field, help you makeT wenty to Seventy Dollars w 
selling. our new high class, moderate priced religious publicati 
Intelligent persons of good address and references can $ 
employment and receive expert training and co-operation. 
The Alpha Publishing Company, Lincoln, Neb: 


ind Sell to dealers in your town. 

ewilng um agent. Clean, profitable ~ 

: built up quickly with our new br 

Four flavors, novel packages.. Write today. Helmet Gum Fac 
Cincinnati. Weimake Vending, Slot, Premium and Special 
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-No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


September Sales Increase 343 Per Cent | 
Now Far Outselling Any Other Type of Tire 


The New Goodyear Non-Skid Tread 


; ~ Tough 
~ Deep-Cut 
Double-Thick 


Now 
_ The Winter Tire 


hese tires with a perfect Non-Skid tread— 
odo away with chains. . 
Not: any mere makeshift—not any 
limsy: protection. - Not short, soft projec- 
jons on a regular tread. Not metal and 
ubber, which never combine. 
le ‘There were many problems to solve in 
perfect Non-Skid, and we waited until 
e solved them. Then we waited until 
ve tested 24,000 before we announced the 
tead. 
Now we have a durable tread which is 
roof against skidding—a fitting addition 
> No-Rim-Cut tires. 


ie 
| 


It is an extra tread, vulcanized onto the 
; ooh So it gives you a double-thick 
read. 

‘That means long wear. It means that 
ite blocks can be deep and enduring. And 
‘means, in-addition, almost a puncture- 
‘oof tire. 

Mahis extra tread is of very tough rubber. 
e tésted forty formulas to secure for it 
> utmost wear resistance. 

The deep-cut blocks present to the road 
tlace countless edges and angles. They 
asp it in every direction. 

The‘base of each block spreads out, so 
/€ strain is distributed over just as much 
*e surface as it is with the smooth-tread 
‘e. -That’s immensely important. 

The rush of air through the grooves 
eps the tire cool. It saves the damage 
friction heat. 

Note all these advantages—these vital 
‘Vantages—over all other non-skid treads. 


I 


iF 


I 


ok or three years we have worked to equip 


ches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


All the Ruin of 
Rim-Cutting Ended 


This Non-Skid tread, when wanted, is 
vulcanized onto No-Rim-Cut tires—10% 
oversize. 

Then you have a tire which can’t skid, a 
tire which can’t rim-cut, and a tire which 
can’t blow out through slight overloading. 

Think what that means. 

Our statistics show that 23 per cent of 
all ruined clincher tires have been rim-cut. 
Those hooked-base tires will often rim-cut 
even when partly inflated. When a tire 
is run flat, because of a puncture, it may 
be wrecked in.a single block. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


largest month in our history. 
month in tires. 


Our increase in tire sales over September, 1910, was 343%. 
that they multiplied about 4% times over. 


That’s the simple result of experience. 
tires never go back to the old types. 
others tell others. 


For No-Rim-Cut tires cut tire bills in two. 
cutting—their extra capacity—save millions of dollars to motor car owners. 
And those owners to date have used over 700,000 of our tires. 
you prove them out? 


a Double-Thick, Non-Skid Tread 


This isn’t a rare damage—it is exceed- 
ingly common. It adds more to tire cost 
than any other one factor. And it compels 
stopping at once when a tire goes flat. 


No-Rim-Cut tires are utterly proof 
against rim-cutting. We have run them 
flat in a hundred tests, as far as 20 miles. 
Yet there has never occurred a single in- 
stance of rim-cutting. 

Then No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks 
on the base. They do not hook into the 
rim flange. They never stick to the flange 
when you want to remove them. 

When you unlock and remove one of 
your rim flanges the tire slips off in an in- 
stant. No other type of tire is so quickly 
removed and replaced. 


Ordinary Clincher Tire 


Both on the same rim. The removable rim flanges 
are simply reversed to use the No-Rim-Cut type 


No-Rim-Cut ‘Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


EPTEMBER-—the last month closed at this writing —was the 
And September is usually a dull 


That means 


And this is the twelfth year of Goodyear tires. 


No other tire in existence today commands such a demand as these. 
And note how this demand is growing as the tires become better known. 
We have now increased our capacity to 3,800 automobile tires per day. 


Men who once use No-Rim-Cut 
They tell others about them, and the 
And our figures announce the result. 


Their freedom from rim- 


When will 


The secret lies in a patented feature. 
We vulcanize into the tire base three flat 
bands of 126 braided wires. These make 
the tire base unstretchable. 

The tire can’t come off without removing, 
the flange, because nothing can stretch it 
over the flange. It needs no hooks, no 
tire bolts. 

This braided wire feature is controlled 
by us. And all other devices to make a tire 
base unstretchable have proved very de- 
fective. That’s why the flood-like demand | 
for this type of tire has centered on Good-' 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. 


10% Oversize 


As the rim flanges flare outward with 
No-Rim-Cut tires, we can make the tires 
10% over the rated size without any misfit 
to the rim. And we give you this extra 
size without extra cost. 

That means 10% more air—10% added 
carrying capacity. And that, with the 
average car, adds 25% to the tire mileage. 
It takes care of the extras you add toa car. 
It saves the blow-outs due to overloading. 

These two features together— No-Rim- 
Cut and oversize—under average condi- 
tions, cut tire bills in two. Yet these tires 
are now selling just as low as other stand- 
ard tires. The saving is entirely clear. 

Insist on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
Get them with Non-Skid or smooth treads, 
as you prefer. Find these tires out as tens 
of thousands have done. Not another tire 
made can compare with them. 


Our new Tire Book is based on 12 
years spent in tire making. It is filled 
with money-saving facts. Every motor car 
owner should have this book. Ask us to 
mail it to you. 


¢ THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Seneca Street, AKRON, OHIO 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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The United States Navy 


Has Every Kind of 
Work for Ambitious Men 


positions find work, not only as 
seamen, but as machinists, fire- 
men, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
musicians, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
shipfitters, electricians, boiler-makers, 
cooks, stewards, waiters, and others. 

This is why so many young men who 
have taken for granted that there was 
no kind of work in the Navy that they 
would like have found on investigation 
more agreeable work and more variety 
of positions than in civil life. 

The United States Navy offers a 
life that is healthy; work that is pleas- 
ant; excellent opportunity for promo- 
tion; the incentive to save money, 


) Positions fn applicants for Navy 


Box 80, Navy Department 
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and the finest of chances to learn by 
study and travel. And besides these 
things, companionship with ambitious 
men of good character. 

The Navy Department never urges 
men to enlist, only to investigate Navy 
opportunities. It is worth the while 
of any man 17 to 35 years of age to 
look into the subject of taking four 
years’ training in the Navy, or of 
making the Navy a life’s work. 

Call at the nearest Navy Recruiting 
Station (we'll send address at your re- 
quest) and ask all the questions you 
wish. Or send for interesting free 
book, ‘*The Making ofa Man o’ Wars- 
man.’’ Address: 


Bureau of Navigation 
Washington, D. C. 


The Skates for 


Fancy Work 


standards. 


Write for free catalogue of these, 


and of Winslow’s Roller Skates. 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLL 


And for hockey! And for racing! And for 
all-round enjoyment of Winter's greatest sport! 
Scientific skates, with diamond-hard runners 
—designed in accord with highest Canadian 
Strong. Speedy. Beautiful lines. 


Supreme for a half-century, and famous round the whole 
world. Product of the world’s largest skate factory. 
The best skates for you—-no matter what your needs, 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 


Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C_; ‘ 
PARIS, 64 Avenue dela Grande Armee; BERLIN ; : 
SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia; DUNEDIN, 
AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 
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earnestly the great questions of the day. 
And in the evenings they entertained each 
other with stately courtesy. 

“Pray take your paper—it is to be as if I 


| were not here.” 


“Don’t let me interrupt your cigar—you 
are to feel perfectly free.” 

At the end of the first month they made 
the discovery that they were saving both 
time and money; this transformed the solid 


| ground of their position into adamantine 
| rock. 


They were exaggeratedly careful of each 
other’s liberty. One day the Biologist, 
coming home unexpectedly early—a grow- 
ing habit—caught her red-handed in the 
very act of mending his glove. He took it 
from her hands reproachfully. 

“This is against our compact —you were 
not to do anything of the kind. I did not 
marry a seamstress.” 

This time she blushed guiltily. 

“Tt was the merest stitch 

“But it is the principle. If you once 
begin ——”’ and he carried the glove away 
to his own room. 

Evidently she had no principles, for 
after that she stealthily sorted out his 
socks from the wash and darned them sur- 
reptitiously, sitting before her desk, in the 
intervals of literary labor. Then she 
patted them triumphantly and folded 
them neatly back among the rest of the 
wash. The Biologist, after the manner of 
men, either thought they had a self-mend- 
ing laundress or else thought nothing. But 
sometimes while she mended the mending 
fell idly into her lap and she sat idly gazing. 
Never had she felt so idle as that spring. 

The Biologist, on the other hand, had 
never felt so restless. He said it was the 
spring, and he wandered in and out of the 
garden and house, and made many errands 
into their common part of it, where he 
sought repose in reading aloud to her chap- 
ters from his great new book on Eugenics. 
This enabled her to indulge her rare lazi- 
ness without looking lazy; she sat on the 
sofa and listened. And one day, because 
she was too comfortable to move, she sent 
him into her room for a paper from her 
desk. The Biologist went with alacrity. 
She watched him cross the threshold of her 
room and suddenly she leaned back and 
closed her eyes, with a little color in her 
cheeks. The spring, doubtless! 

The Biologist found the paper just where 
he had been told to look for it; there was, 
therefore, no excuse for his not instantly 
returning with it. Instead he stood hesi- 
tating and allowed his eyes to wander 
about the room. It was full of troubling 
feminine things—the most ordinary things 
in the world, but to him they seemed ab- 
solutely and utterly extraordinary. The 
white kimono was on the foot of the bed; 
a small—they were not really small at all— 
pair of slippers was beside it on a chair; 
and the modest toilet-table was covered 
with an array of subtle articles—brushes 
and combs and hairpins—the Biologist 
remembered the curious feel of those hair- 
pins that day in the bower. Probably 
purely in the interests of science he now 
felt an overpowering curiosity to feel it 
again. He walked deliberately to the 
toilet-table and stealthily touched with his 
fingertips, delicately, not only the hairpins 
but one after another of the little objects 
lying there, and every one of them gave off 
that same electric sensation from his finger- 
tips to his brain as on the day in the garden. 

“Can’t you find it?” called out his wife’s 
voice softly. 

“T am coming,” he called back, en- 
deavoring to make his voice natural. He 
did not dare to say a word more, but when 
he handed her the paper he avoided touch- 
ing her hand and went and sat down quite 
a way off with the table between them. 
Something pounded in his temples, and in- 
stead of waiting to hear the contents of the 
paper he made an excuse and went out 
into the garden. As soon as he had gone 
she laid down the paper and, leaning from 
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the window, watched him till he disap- 
peared round the thicket. How straight 
he was—and tall and young! x 
The birds nesting in the lilac under the 
window were cheeping their good-night 
cheep. There were little ones in the nest— 
naturally, at this time of the year; it was an 
annual phenomenon, but it struck her as 
new. She pushed the unlucky paper to the 
floor with an unconscious elbow and sai 
musing. Some time, of course, it had b 
an understood thing there would be a bird in 
their nest, a child, all in due and reasonable 
season—a child of reason and light, wh 
time and tide and all conspired; but of 
course that was along way off. For the fi 
time she wished they were richer now— 
older—or something else that they were not 
yet. She closed her eyes; then hearing the 
Biologist’s step returning she opened them 
and got up hastily and going into her room 
closed the door. ¢ 
That night at dinner they had very littleto 
say to each other and each made an excuse 
to go away early—each to his own room. 
But she could not sleep; it was as if there 
was a fever in every vein. The spring— 
of course. People were often upset in the 
spring, she had heard. She braided her 
hair in two long braids and threw on the 
white kimono and stole softly out. The 
night was full of sweet sounds; there were 
little stirrings of the nesting birds, little 
rustles of leaves, and the heavy-sweet 
perfume of lilaes—more lilacs. , 
All at once at the turn of the little shrub- 
bery path she heard footsteps; she wo 
have withdrawn, but in all that bright 
moonlight there was no place to withdra 
into. Instinctively she drew closer abou 
her the loose kimono and shrank into her- 
self. The footsteps drew nearer; it was 
her husband, hatless and collarless. The 
rolling, low-cut study jacket hastily thrust 
on revealed the throat —and the moonshone 
upon them both. ; 
“You!” he exclaimed. They looked ¢ 
each other. 
“*And who are you?—said one dim 
Shape’’’—she quoted with a nervous lit 
laugh. ‘“‘What brought you out?” 
He tossed his cigarette far away. 
“The same thing that brought. you, 
fancy—whatever that was.” He, 
secmed nervous, ill at ease. ; 
something shamefaced in their manner of 
facing one another. i 
It was the woman, of course, 
recovered herself. 
“Well, after all, I don’t see anything | 
very wicked in taking a stroll in one’s oy 
garden,”’ she said with bravado; “even 
it is midnight or after.” 3 
“No, of course not,” he assented. 
He turned and fell into step with 
Somehow neither found anything 
to say. They walked on down the li 
path—the silver, silver path toward 1 
great clump of shadow from the shrubs ne 
the bower; they walked to it, step by ste 
irresistibly. Just as they reached it a bi 
of the night burst into song, poignant, 
seen. He had put up his hand to hold 
a branch and it touched hers raised for 
same purpose. They stopped, breath 
“How—beautiful the night is!” 
tried to stammer. 
“How beautiful you are!’’ It burst fro 
him like a low ery. 
“And you!” her eyes said plainly. ; 
At that moment they were both as 
beautiful as youth. | 
He saw her shadow tremble in the m 
light and made a movement; involunt 
she raised a hand in protest and he ca 
her in his arms. He buried his face in 
loose braids of her hair; then he lifted 1 
her face—and found her lips. 
Suddenly she remembered; 
faintly to free herself. 
“Oh!” she protested; ‘‘it wasn’t to 
been so—or now!” 


“But it is going to be so—and now, 
said. 


DOZEN years ago, Thompson 
in Ohio built a wagon that 
was different from all others, 

and better. He showed it to 
his neighbors and to persons who 
came to town. Six people ordered 
wagons that season. 


Thompson now had enough capital 
to build ten wagons, but he had no 
orders. However, his knowledge that 
his wagons gave great satisfaction en- 
couraged him to build ten and trust to 
his own efforts to dispose of them. He 
made trips throughout the neighboring 
country with several of his wagons 
hitched in a string. In course of time, 
he visited one hundred farmers, sold all 
his wagons and received orders for more. 
This method of selling was effective, 
but it cost a lot for each wagon sold. 


SELLING 
cost 


The next year Thompson built fifty 
wagons. He taught one of his em- 
ployees how to explain the advantages 
of his vehicle, and by hard work they 
together got rid of his whole output 
and secured an increased number of 
orders for the coming season. This 
plan worked well and, though still costly, 
reduced the cost of selling each wagon. 


In the fourth year Thompson’s strings 
of wagons threaded the country for 
many miles around. Frequently a man 
who had bought in previous seasons 
ordered another or recommended the 
wagon to his neighbors. This marked 
the best assurance of success a business 
may have. The merit of Thompson's 
wagon was beginning to show itself as 
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an active help in making sales. With 
a good article and straight, sound selling 
principles, Thompson’s business was 
prospering and growing; but the cost of 
making each sale was still high. 


As the frontier of the business ex- 
panded, some expansion of selling 
method wasneeded. Thompson couldn’t 
send strings of wagons across two states 
except at a loss. So he tried his first 
experiment in advertising. He had a 
catalogue printed picturing and describ- 
ing his wagons. He sent this book to 
every vehicle dealer in ten states and to 
many farmers. The cost of printing and 
mailing the catalogue was disconcerting, 
and Thompson feared that many copies 
were absolutely wasted, as not one man 
in a score even answered his letter. But 
oncasting up the year’s accounts he found 
that his business had increased very 
satisfactorily, and that each wagon was 
sold at a lower cost than ever before. 


SELLING 
COST 


@ ———— 


Within the next three years Thompson 
was flooding a score of states with his 
catalogues, and a dozen salesmen were 
travelling for him, not calling onthe farm- 
ers now, but only on retail dealers. The 
men reported that it was growing easier 
to interest dealers and that they were 
selling the more influential merchants 
because Thompson’s wagons were no 
longer unknown. He found ‘that, as in 
the past, his selling cost had been low- 
ered by the new methods introduced; 
but he wanted to extend his sales over 
the whole United States, and in order 
to do that with confidence he sought to 
workastill further economyin hismethod 
of creating a demand for his wagon. 


Accordingly, Thompson turned to the 
magazines. He selected those which 
seemed best adapted to reaching his 
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Cutting Down the Selling Cost 


clientele, and, after making big allow- 
ances for wasted circulation, he found 
that he could put descriptions and 
pictures of his wagon before his buying 
public vastly cheaper than by sending 
his catalogue. : 


His first year’s results disappointed 
him in a way because he expected too 
much (which, incidentally, is the case in 
nine campaigns out of ten); but, being 
aman who believed in trying thoroughly 
any plan that. he adopted, he kept on, 
and learned to his surprise that the first 
years advertisements were still pro- 
ductive the following year and that the 
second year’s returns were steadily in- 
creasing. They increased so much that 
Thompson found that he had again cut 
down the cost of selling each wagon. 


This year opened the greatest era of 
expansion in Thompson's business, 
because the advertising stimulated every 
nerve and tissue in its entire structure. 
The farmer who used to say: “My 
wagon was made by a chap in Ohio 
named Thompson, now boasted: “ That's 
a Thompson wagon and it’s the best on 
earth.” Exporters were writing him 
about trade connections with Australia 
and the Argentine. His dealers were 
advertising in local papers that they car- 
ried the famous Thompson wagon. His 
salesmen and employees were proud 
to be connected with an enterprise that 
was known all over the land. 


But to return to our text: Thompson 
had learned that the fundamentals of 
building a big business were:—make 
good wagons— advertise their merits — 
keep up their good repute—and the 
cost of selling each wagon will be 
steadily reduced. 


If you have a product as good as 
Thompson’s, it will pay you to write 
us for a book that we have published 
on “The Modern Selling Force.” To 


business men it is sent gratis. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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it’s so easy—just a few minutes 


GEM JUNIOR Safety 


& 


GEM JUNIOR $1.00 OUTFIT 


must makeYour time fit th 


“Dan says he’s awful sorry, Mr. 
of you now; says can’t you come round later in the afternoon.” 
It makes no difference how busy you are, it’s the same story day 
after day. Another Declaration of Independence should read, 
“My time is my own’’—the GEM JUNIOR Safety Razor can 
make it a pleasing reality. You’re always fit, always ready and 
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e barbers 


Brown, but there’s three ahead 


when it suits you. 

has educated millions of 
Razor men to the delights of 
self shaving and freed them from 
the expense and troubles of the 
barber shop—Outfit complete sells 
for $1.00 everywhere, including seven 
Damaskeene blades, frame, new bar 
and shaving and stropping handle in 
handsome plush lined case. 


GEM Damaskeene Blades 


Made of the highest grade Damascus silver 
razorsteel andtempered by our secret process— 
a blade known for its keen, smooth cutting 
edge, which it retains indefinitely—can be 
stropped. Fits most standard safety razors but 
gives best results in a GEM JUNIOR frame. 
Separate set Damaskeene blades 7 for 35c. 


Insist upon Damaskeene 
Blades—there is a difference. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
25th St. and 11th Ave. New York 


Montreal—Canadian Dist. Co., 591 St. Catherine St. W. 
The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 


A New Feature, characteristic of this popu- 
Jar line of fine footwear, is emphasized in 


Konqueror Specials 
At $4.50 


The Nailless Heel Seat gives absolute pro- 
tection from heel nails, providing a permanently 
smooth innersole of all sole leather. 

When you get it in combination with all the 
many points of superiority possessed by the reg- 
ular Keith Konqueror line, it affords an unpar- 
alleled opportunity to become comfortably shod, 

We sell Konqueror shoes direct to wearer, 
when not obtainable locally. Send for free illus- 
trated catalog and mention your dealer’s name, 


THE PRESTON B. KEITH SHOECOMPANY 
Makers of Keith’s Konqueror Shoes for Men 
Brockton (Campello Sta.), Mass. 


N EW—wWonderful Standard 
Gillett Safety Lamp 


Portable—can be placed anywhere. 
Brightest light known. Twice as bright 
as electricity. Costs 1-5 of a cent per 
hour. Beautiful soft mellow light, par- 
ticularly desirable for reading. 
lamp made of nickeled brass. 
all colors to suit any taste. 
illustrated circular No, 296, 


Standard-Gillett Light Co., 8-9 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS: 


ae “Visible’’ Typewriters, factory rebuiltandall other 
makes gold or rented anywhere at 4 to 4 mfrs. 

in prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata-D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


Base of 
Shades in 
Write for 


Are stamped 
TRADE MARK 
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The name typifies perfection in 
quality and making. Every pipe so 
identified is sold with a 


positive GUARANTEE 


not to crack or burn 


ALL SIZES 
ALL STYLES 


Dealers 
Send for 
New 
Catalogue 
S. M. FRANK & CO. 
MERS. 
NEW YORK 


d 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business. 
Big demand. Write today for free sample and full particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 
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Your Christmas Money 


If you desire money for Christmas and are willing to give usa 
few hours of your time, we can provide you with what you desire. 
Agents’ Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
i 


AT E N T SECURED OR OUR 


FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. vroroR J, EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
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If you have any regard for your personal appearance, or your health, | 
you should wear a BREATHE-RITE brace. 
brace holds the body gently but firmly erect, whether walking, Sitting 
It corrects round shoulders and strengthens the back. Made of white, 
elastic fabri. A blessing for growing boys and girl 
Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of price—One Dollar, Ask your dealer. 

BREATHE-RITE MFG. CO., 2337 Third Avenue, New York 

Write for interesting agents’ proposition. Send for illustrated folder. If dissatisfied, money refunded, 


The BREATHE-RITE &% 


8. One size fits anybody. 
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(Concluded from Page 41) 
to much, and the men who are in control 
will make desperate attempts to get on the 
bandwagon they think will head the pro- 
cession. Wilson is strong with the people 
who vote the Democratic ticket, but the 
leaders favor Harmon. The probabilities 
are for uninstructed delegations, with 
instructions to jump into the softest place. 

The Democratic situation in Nebraska is 
much more interesting than the Republican. 
The Republican leaders profess the greatest 
confidence of being able to get the entire 
Nebraska delegation for Taft, but the prob- 
abilities are that La Follette will have some 
of the delegates, or, at least, that some of 
the delegates will be anti-Taft. 

Last year William Jennings Bryan op- 
posed the election of James C. Dahlman, 
the regular Democratic nominee for 
governor of Nebraska, on the liquor issue. 
Bryan wanted county option and Dahlman 
favored the retention of the present liquor 
law. Dahlman had been Bryan’s right- 
hand man for years and took Bryan’s 
desertion very much to heart. Dahlman 
is the strongest Democrat in the state, 
leaving Bryan out of consideration. He is 
determined to be avenged. Bryan is op- 
posed to Harmon —bitterly and persistently 
opposed—on the published ground that 
Harmon does not represent the true senti- 
ment of the Democratic party. Dahlman, 
who controls Douglas County, in which 
Omaha is located, is for Harmon and so are 
all of Dahlman’s friends. They intend to 
force the issue, and, if Bryan wants to go 
to the convention as a delegate or as a 
delegate-at-large, to send him there under 
instructions for Harmon. 

Kansas is not for Mr. Taft for renomi- 
nation. He made himself a few friends on 
his three-day tour, but there was no en- 
thusiasm for him, except in Leavenworth 
and Independence—standpat communities. 
The Kansas farmers are against Taft. 
They are strong for Progressive policies 
and do not feel that Taft is a Progressive. 
If the selection of the delegates is left to 
the old plan the regulars will probably get 
a majority of them for Taft. La Follette 
would carry a primary, though Insurgent 
policies are much stronger in Kansas than 
La Follette is. Senator Bristow has de- 
clared for La Follette; but the other 
Progressives, including Governor Stubbs, 
had not declared for the Wisconsin man at 
the time this was written. There is a strong 
movement for a Presidential primary, 
which is in the hands of the state committee, 
as there is no Presidential preference law in 
Kansas. 

Kansas doesn’t bother much about 
Democracy, except in Presidential years. 
At present there is no sentiment in Kansas 
for Folk, very little for Harmon, consider- 
able for Champ Clark and most of all for 
Wilson. If Wilson were nominated to run 
against Taft he would carry Kansas, in 
the view of some of the keenest political 
observers of the state. The feeling for 
Champ Clark is very kindly, and if he can 
iron out his differences in Missouri he 
would have a very good chance to get the 
Kansas delegates in spite of Wilson’s 
popularity. Of course much depends on 
the kind of a campaign Wilson and Clark 
make. The chance of Harmon’s getting 
any delegates in that state is very remote. 

Iowa was one of the first of the Insurgent 
Republican states and Iowa is still largely 
Insurgent. lJowa does not like President 
Taft. Senator Cummins, the leader of the 
Insurgents in the state, is for La Follette 
for President; and he is opposed in this by 
Senator Lafe Young and what is left of 
the old and formerly powerful standpat 
machine of that state. Cummins is in 
favor of taking an anti-Taft delegation to 
the convention without specifying any par- 
ticular candidate. He thinks the Insur- 
gents can win the majority of the delegates. 

The temper of the Republicans in Iowa 
is the same as the temper of the Republi- 
cans in the neighboring states—Kansas, 
Nebraska and Minnesota. An interesting 
demonstration of how the Republicans feel 
toward the President is furnished by a 
series of questions and answers from one 
of the smaller Republican counties in the 
state. A man living in that county picked 
out sixty Insurgent Republicans in all parts 
of the county and sixty standpat Republi- 
cans, and wrote each of them a letter involv- 
ing identical questions. The results of that 
inquiry were as follows—ninety-seven re- 
plies being received to the hundred and 
twenty letters mailed: 

L. Do you approve the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill? Yes, twelve; No, eighty-five. 


‘cern them so much as the election. 


November 25, : 


2. Do you approve President Taft’s 
action in the Ballinger matter? Yes, two; 
No, ninety-one. 

3. Do you favor conservation as taught 
by Roosevelt and followed by Pinchot or as 
proposed by Ballinger and Taft? Roosevelt, 
ninety; Taft, two. 

4. Do you approve the attack on Doctor 
Wiley? Yes, three; No, eighty-one. 

5. Do you approve Canadian reciprocity 
as proposed by President Taft? Yes, 
twenty-one; No, seventy-one. 

6. Do you approve the action of Senator 
Cumrains and other Insurgents in oppos- 
ing reciprocity? Yes, seventy-two; No, 
fifteen. ‘ 

7. Do you approve President Taft’s 
veto of the woolen schedule as passed by 
the last session of Congress? Yes, eighteen; 
No, seventy. 4 

8. Do you believe President Taft’s Ad- 
ministration favors the farmers and labor- 
ers or the Trusts? Farmers, six; Trusts 
fifty-eight. 

9. Choice for President: First—Taft 
twenty; Cummins, fifty-six; La Follette, 


mins, twenty; La Follette, fifty-nine. 
10. If President Taft is renominated will 
you support him? Yes, twenty-one; No, 
sixty-four; blank, twelve. a 
Now there is a fair, average poll of a fa 
average lot of Republicans—both Progr 
ives and standpatters. It represents in 
fair, average way the temper of the Rep 
licans not only of Iowa’but of about all the 
West, except the boroughs. . 
Senator Knute Nelson, who has ni 
favored much that President Taft 
favored, is, by stress of circumstances, t 
Taft leader in Minnesota and charged | 
the responsibility of getting delegates 
him. Senator Moses E. Clapp, Nels 
colleague, is one of the most ardent 
gressives in the country, and in fav 
nominating La Follette. The fight wil 
made on these lines, and the result 
probability will be a divided delega 
with Taft having some of the delegates 
La Follette some. The young Dem 
like Wilson, but the old-line men are f 
Harmon. Harmon is most likely to get 
delegates. a 
Thus it will be seen that in this sectio 
of the country Taft will have a prepon 
ance of the delegates to the conve 
also, that Wilson and Harmon are the 
leading candidates, with Champ Clark a 
third. So far as the Republicans ar 
cerned, the spirit is largely Insurgent; 
the result in delegates will be largely ' 
The great reason for this is that alme 
everybody recognizes the futility of tryi 
to defeat Taft for the nomination 
nearly all are willing the nomination 
go to him. The nomination doesn’t 


The election is another matter. If 
ditions remain as they are, which is mo 
than likely; and if Wilson, for example, 
nominated against Taft—or any oth 
candidate for whom the Republicans h 
a friendly feeling— Mr. Taft will carry 
few of the states I have included in tl 
summary. He will carry Utah and V 
ming without question, and probably 1 
vada. He will lose California, and he wi 
lose Montana and Colorado. The chances 
strongly favor his losing Oregon — 
Washington. If the Mormons are sti 
enough he will carry Idaho. He will 
Arizona and will probably carry 
Mexico. Assuming that conditions rema 
about as they now are, Mr. Taft y 
hard put to it to carry Kansas a 
a man like Wilson, and will lose N 
Dakota and, likely as not, South Dak 
He will have desperate troubles in Nebr: 
and be in most difficult case in lowa 
Minnesota. The chances are against 
in all three states unless the miracle works 
out and opinion shifts to the other side. 

Mr. Taft is scheduled to do everything 
in his power to solidify his shattered party. 
His pursuit of the Trusts and the Trust- 
makers is to be more active. Some more of 
the big men are to be indicted if possible. 
He will come out against lynching, et 
cetera, to help along with the negroes. — 
will continue on world arbitration 
universal peace. He will overlook no 
but the fact is his recent trip did no 
good, and these demonstrations will not do 
him much, if any. So far as this section o! 
the country is concerned Mr. Taft can 
for little—and he will get even less the 
hopes. 1 

Editor’s Note— This is the first of a 
three articles by Samuel G. Blythe. The 
will appear in an early issue. 
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Hupmobile Roadster—$850 


F.O.B. Detroit, including complete equipment of top, windshield, gas headlights and generator, oil lamps, tools 
and horn. 110inch wheelbase; two passenger body, with gasoline tank and highly finished steel tool and accessory box 
mounted onrear deck. Ample room for baggage and extra tires. Four cylinders, 20 H.P., sliding gears, Bosch magneto. 


OU can thank the insistence of the motor-buying public for this new Hupmobile Roadster. 


Newspaper reports of the impressive performances of the World-Touring Hupmobile 
have had a three-fold effect. 


‘They have stimulated, everywhere, the always-extraordinary demand for the Hupmobile 
Touring Car and the Hupmobile Runabout. 


And, in addition, they have given rise to a new demand; which has voiced itself in a 
persistent call, from all parts of the country, for a Hupmobile Roadster with the same 
chassis and the longer wheelbase of the globe-girdling car. 
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The achievements of the World-Touring Car—which is winning new honors at this 
writing in far-off India—have fired the public imagination; and advocates of the 
Roadster, everywhere, have urged our dealers to give them a Hupmobile of that type. 


So, here you have it—a Roadster with the specifications which have proven so marvel- 
: ously efficient in the 25,000 miles of land travel credited to the Hupmobile Touring Car 
since it left Detroit last November; and the thousands of touring cars in use in all parts of the world. 


Having its two seats midway between front and rear axles, and with the flexible springs and long wheelbase 
of the touring car, the Roadster is a particularly easy-riding car. Thus it is especially fitted for road work. 


Its power plant and other mechanical features are identical with those which have given the Hupmobile its high 
reputation for durability, long life and efficiency; and you can see for yourself that it is one of the most 
beautiful members of the notable Hupmobile line. 


ee ve: ~ ~ one art 
AGE -- NOTE OTHER HUPMOBILES } 
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The tool box on the rear deck can be removed, affording an extra large carrying space for the individual 


HAI GAR . 6 : 
- requirements of owners for touring or for commercial purposes. 


We have produced a new portfolio picturing the trip of the World-Touring Car, with views of Australia, New Zealand, 
India, the Philippines, China, Japan and other countries, which is like a miniature edition of the Travels of Burton Holmes 
or Frank Carpenter. 


Use the coupon and secure a copy of the first edition, which 
is now ready. 


Hupp Motor Car Co., 1229 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The Hupmobile World-Tour 


The World-Touring Hupmobile left Detroit last November. 
It is now in India. 
It has traveled some 25,000 miles on land, under its own power. 


It has crossed the United States; toured the Hawaiian Islands and 
climbed to the smoking crater of the volcano Kilauea. 


an as 


SINGAPORE 


It has penetrated the Philippine wilderness, going where no other 
car has ever ventured ; it has climbed the steepest mountain slopes of 


: Round the 
Australia and New Zealand. E the Wy, 


Mi) Wa 


It was one of the very first cars to attempt an extended tour of 


f 
Pegs mountainous Japan. | 


i HIN : 
Py Ctispine, Ame 1229 Jefferson Ave. 
oi Detroit, Michigan 


It has gone to China. 


No other car has ever attempted a trip of the severity or duration of 
this tour. \ Re 

a - . 
Before the Hupmobile’s return to Detroit early in 1912 it will have Pak Mail me your portfolio, ““The 
visited North Africaand Egypt and toured the continent of Europe. .” 


~ Conquest of the Orient.’’ 
The pictures reproduced on this page give the merest glimpse q Ss, * 


of some of the difficulties from, which the Hupmobile 
has emerged triumphant. 2s Name 
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Pst 
Many more, as interesting as these, are contained in.” 
the portfolio covering the Oriental’sectionofthetour. 4” . Address 


If Men Knew How to Lather, They 
Would Shave With More Comfort 


ep HE action of lather on the beard is a double 
No OY JM 


eer Set) First —the natural oil which covers each 
hair is removed by the soap. 


Second —the water is thus enabled to get to the 
hair, moistening and softening it. 


A certain amount of friction aids 
the lather in the performance of its 
duty. 


Too much friction irritates the 
skin and causes that smarting sensa- 
tion for which soap or razor is often 
blamed. 


It follows that the method of 
lathering which most thoroughly 
penetrates the oil-covered hairs, with 
the least amount of rubbing, is not 
only the quickest but the most comfortable. 


Stick 
Moisten the beard with 
the wet brush, rub stich 
over face, work up lather 
with brush. 


Mixing the lather in a cup and then spreading it 
over the face does not properly soften the beard. 
That mussy but frequent habit of rubbing in the 
lather with the fingers must then be resorted to. 


And rubbing in means not only skin irritation, but 
a waste of time. 


It is logical that the proper place to mix the lather 
is on the face, where every motion of the brush not 
only works up the lather, but also works it in. With 
this method it is unnecessary to touch face or lather 


COLGATE: 


STICK- POWDER-CREA 


with the fingers, and, without a wasted 
motion or a wasted moment, you obtain a 
thoroughly softening lather. 


In Colgate’s Lather — Stick, Powder or 
Cream —you find the fullest perfection 
of lather. 
the three methods. 
prefer —the result is always the same—a 
perfect lather. 


For cleanliness, convenience and com- 
fort Colgate’s Lather sets a new standard 
for simplified and sanitary shaving, 


From the first motion of lathering, the 
beard is softened as the plentiful, soothing) 
rises under the brush. : 


Powder 


Shake a little pow- 
deronthewetbrush 
and work up lather 
on face. 


And you have your choice of 
Use whichever you 


No rubbing in with the fing 
necessary. ‘The face after shaving 
cool, comfortable feeling. Owing 
remarkable freedom from uncombined 
Colgate’s Lather prevents the ‘‘ smart 
used to dread. i 


- 


Analyses by eminent chemists have y 
that Colgate’s Lather is antiseptic. — 


A trial package of Stick, Powe 
Cream will be sent on receipt oj 


cents in stamps. Address Colgate & 
Dept. P, 199 Fulton Street, New Yor 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap) 


Published Weekly 


The Curtis Publishing 
x Company 

~ Independence Square 

: Philadelphia 


_ London: Hastings House 
O Norfolk Street, Strand.WC. 


stolen from the people in this country every 

year by the sale of fake and wildcat ‘‘securi- 

” The Post-Office Department puts the sum rather higher. Virtually every one of 
il swindling concerns that prey upon ignorance and credulity to this staggering extent 

‘iS duly incorporated” and possesses a charter under the great seal of some sovereign 
‘Ste, qualifying it to go out and rob as many suckers as it can find. 

_ Though nearly every state and territory, with the greatest good nature in the world, 
W incorporate any sort of rank swindle that comes along, only one state, so far as I 
Hw, seriously attempts to protect its citizens from these stock-peddling pirates. 

n every state, of course, a purchaser of fake stock may sue for the recovery of his 
Miey—which is about as satisfactory as the privilege of suing a pickpocket for the 
every of your watch. There are also general statutes against obtaining money under 

pretenses; but nine times out of ten the fake stock scheme is framed up with 

cient ingenuity to make conviction extremely doubtful, and almost always the 

iim simply pockets his loss. Generally speaking, it’s as safe as taking candy from 

totected infants. 

_ Vith the exception that I am about to describe, the Post-Office Department is the 
effectual barrier between credulous people with money to lose and harpies with 
cat stocks to sell. If the fraud involves use of the mails, and a complaint is made 

Post-Office Department, prosecution will follow—and most of the prosecutions 
‘lin conviction; but, unless the fraud does involve use of the mails, the Department 
P no power to intervene; and in any event it cannot intervene until the swindling 
*piation is actually under way—which almost always means not until a great many 
ve lost their money. 
ate official recently remarked: ‘‘Of course ninety-nine per cent of the mining 

that go round peddling stock are either rank frauds or mere wildcat prospects 
the investor is pretty certain to lose his money. Every intelligent person knows 
if people are foolish enough to buy such stuff I don’t see how you are going 
them from doing it.” : 
lat is the prevailing view. It is, of course, exactly equivalent to saying: “Why, 
thant is silly enough to take a counterfeit bill let him stand the loss. Why 
‘ try to protect him by passing laws to prevent counterfeiting? If a bank 
doesn’t know any better than to pay a forged check why should the state try to 
‘from the consequences of his own blundering?”’ ; 
\ Kansas they have taken an entirely different view of this fake stock swindle. 
hi ha e not only done something about it, but have virtually stopped it so far as 
jmited power of any single state can accomplish that end. 
redit for this Kansas innovation belongs mainly to J. N. Dolley, state bank 
ussioner. Mr. Dolley stands, I should judge, rather better than six feet and 
8S an adequate chest development. His shoulders are as big with his coat off — 
ather apt to be off in business hours—as with it on. He has a chin. | No 
h any skill in reading physiognomy would pick him out as a promising 
h whom to stir up gratuitous trouble. 
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Yj eee “Why, I had been in the banking business here in 
H Wii Kansas a good many years before I became bank com- 
e/ missioner,’’ he explained when I asked him about the 
genesis of the Blue Sky Law. ‘Every now and then I 
would hear of one of these swindles—that somebody had lost his money through buying 
stock in a fake mine, or in a Central American plantation that was nine parts imagination, 
or in some wonderful investment company that was going to pay forty per cent dividends. 
Sometimes I knew the man or woman who had been swindled. Of course I thought it was 
an outrage, but I don’t know as it occurred to me then that there was any way to stop it. 
“After I was appointed bank commissioner I heard more reports and complaints 
of fake stock swindles than ever. The banks hear of such cases bécause usually the 
victim draws money out of a bank to buy his wildeat mining shares or his stock in a 
lunar oil company, or whatever it may be. Kansas has been prosperous of late years, 
you know; the people have accumulated money. If you go back fifteen years you will 
see that all the state banks in Kansas then held less than fourteen million dollars of 
the people’s. deposits. Now they hold ninety millions and the national banks of the 
state sixty millions. That’s fat picking. 

“So reports of these stock swindles drifted in to me. I received complaints and 
inquiries direct from people who had been swindled, wanting me to look‘up the company 
and see if they couldn’t get their money back—after they had parted with the money! 
An old farmer I used to know came up to Topeka to see me. He’d sold his Kansas farm 
and had the money in the bank. A couple of smooth gentlemen came along and 
persuaded him to invest the money in developing a magnificent tract in New Mexico 
that was just about to be irrigated. He invested; and, after waiting patiently a good 
many months for the promised returns, he came up to see me. I advised him to invest 
some more money in a railroad ticket and go down and look at his land personally. 
He did go down there. He got off at the railroad station that was to be their shipping 
point and walked half a day through the sagebrush, and then climbed some bare, 
mountainous hills until his wind gave out. The land he’d invested in was still higher 
up. The only way to irrigate it would be from the moon. That was only one instance 
out of a good many. There was no law to reach the sharks—except, of course, that a 
man might sue them or prosecute them for getting money under false pretenses; but a 
man couldn’t do either until after he had lost his money. So far as the law went there 
seemed nothing to do by way of protecting him from losing his money; but I made up 
my mind I’d do something.” 

I may mention here that doing something in this connection was no part of the 
official duty of the state bank commissioner. So far as law and custom went his duties 
consisted in supervising the state banks. There are—or were at the date of the last 
annual report—eight hundred and sixty-two of them scattered throughout the state, 
holding a hundred and twenty-five million dollars of assets. To supervise them under 
the law is a fairly full-sized man’s job. I may also mention that Kansas does not 
specially encourage her bank commissioner to go outside of his official duties for the 
purpose of discovering extra burdens to assume, for she pays him only the very modest 
salary of twenty-five hundred dollars a year. Mr. Dolley did not touch upon these 
phases of the situation. Evidently, however, there is a well-defined theory at Topeka 
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that, as regards banking, the grand duty of the state 
government is to protect depositors rather than merely to 
make things pleasant for bankers; and the systematic 
raids by stock-sharks upon the state’s fat bank deposits 
might be considered a matter in which the state bank 
department could properly interest itself. 

“T started an investigation, as best I could, into this 
fake and wildcat stock-selling,’’ Mr. Dolley continued, ‘‘ by 
inquiries from this office and through the bank examiners 
who visit every town in the state. I concluded that there 
must be at least five hundred agents in Kansas selling 
wildeat stocks. A large majority of them seemed to make 
that their regular business. Some of them had been at it 
for years. I believe they were getting anywhere from three 
to five million dollars a year out of the people of this state; 
and I am certain that at least ninety-five per cent of all 
the money put in those stocks was irretrievably lost. 

“These fellows had become experts at the business. 
They had a regular system. They watched real-estate 
transfers; and if a man sold his farm they were right after 
him. They kept an eye on probate courts; and if anybody 
that might prove an easy mark inherited money they were 
on the spot with some gilt-edge investment yielding any- 
where from twenty to a hundred per cent a year. They 
were always on the lookout for farmers with ready money 
in the bank; but about their best hold was life insur- 
ance, especially fraternal life insurance and the smaller 
policies—one, two, three or five thousand dollars.” 


The Wiles of the Agents 


**& GREAT many men carry such insurance in some lodge 

or mutual association—farmers, workmen, small 
tradesmen, andsoon. The life-insurance money is enough 
to tide over the crisis in the family’s affairs that is caused 
by the breadwinner’s death; it gives the widow ready cash 
to meet debts, pay expenses and support herself and the 
children for a while. Asa rule, the widow has no business 
experience, has never earned a living, and is more or less 
bewildered and terrified by the prospect ahead of her; but 
just about the time the life-insurance money is paid over— 
and these fellows are so well up in the game they can 
calculate it to a day—Mr. Agent drops in. 

““*You have two thousand dollars,’ he says. ‘The bank 
will pay you three per cent interest, or sixty dollars a year. 
Of course that will do you no good. You will have to live 
on the principal and in a couple of years it will be gone; 
but here is a perfectly safe investment that will pay you 
thirty-five per cent ayear. That will give youasure yearly 
income of seven hundred dollars. You and the children 
can live on that quite comfortably!’ And in scores and 
scores of cases he got the money. Do you think the state 
ought to stand for that?”’ Mr. Dolley inquired. 

The bank commissioner himself didn’t think so. On his 
own initiative he began investigating such stock-peddling 
concerns as he could hear of. A year ago last April he sent 
to every newspaper in the state a circular letter as follows: 


To the Editor: As you perhaps know, I have established a department 
in the bank commissioner’s office to protect the people of Kansas from 
fakers with worthless stock to sell. I give you below a small item con- 
cerning the matter, which I hope you may be able to use in your paper. 
I have no funds for advertising purposes; and the only way I can get 
this information before the people is through the generosity of. the 
Kansas press. Thanking you for whatever you may do, I am —— 


The small item read: 


TO THE PEOPLE OF KANSAS 

Topeka, April 9, 1910. 
The State Banking Department has established a bureau for the 
purpose of giving information as to the financial standing of companies 
whose stock is offered for sale to the people of Kansas. If you are 
offered any stock and want information as to the financial standing of 
the company offering the same, before investing, please write to this 

department and I will furnish it. 
J. N. DouiEy, State Bank Commissioner. 


The newspapers very generally printed this item. Many 
of them supplemented it with advice and warning of their 
own. Inquiries regarding stock-selling concerns poured 
into the commissioner’s office and the fake stock industry 
in Kansas thereby suffered some check; but the com- 
missioner had no legal authority whatever to require a 
statement of any kind from a concern that was selling 
stock in the state, and no power to stop the sale of the 
stock, however rotten it might be. 

As fast as he got names and addresses of stock-selling 
concerns he wrote to them, asking for a detailed statement 
of financial condition, property owned, plan of operation, 
and so on; concluding by saying that, unless a satisfactory 
statement were forthcoming within a reasonable time, he 
should feel obliged to advise all inquirers not, under any 
circumstances, to buy the concern’s stock. 
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Many companies replied and furnished statements; but 
they could make the statement in any form they pleased — 
touching very lightly or entirely ignoring such points as 
they did not care to have the commissioner scrutinize. 
Others failed to reply and there was no way of compelling 
them to do so. In addition to inquiries of the companies 
themselves, the commissioner wrote to banks, commercial 
agencies and other sources that seemed likely to be in 
possession of useful information; but he still stood, so to 
speak, on a level footing with the fake stock-seller. The 
law gave him no advantage. If he could persuade a citi- 
zen not to buy a worthless stock, well and good. If an 
eloquent agent could persuade the citizen to buy it the 
commissioner was helpless. 

In his report for 1910 Commissioner Dolley called 
attention to the wildcat stock industry and urged the 
passage of a law to stop it. 

The legislature took up the subject at its last session 
and in March passed the Blue Sky Law—so nicknamed 
because it is designed to prevent the swindling of people 
through sales of “‘securities” that are based mostly upon 
atmosphere. 

State and national banks, trust companies, real-estate 
mortgage companies, building and loan associations and 
corporations not organized for profit are exempt from this 
law—as there are other statutes governing them. 

Every other corporation or company, whether organized 
in Kansas or elsewhere, that sells or negotiates for the sale 
of any stocks, bonds or other securities of any kind—except 
Government, state or municipal bonds—is brought within 
the scope of the act. Before offering any stock, bond or 
security for sale in Kansas it must file with the bank 
commissioner a statement in complete detail, in the form 
prescribed by him, giving an itemized exhibit of its financial 
condition, assets, liabilities, description of property owned, 
the plan upon which it proposes to do business, a copy of 
its charter, by-laws, and of all contracts that it proposes 
to make with its contributors—‘“‘and such other informa- 
tion regarding its affairs as said bank commissioner may 
require’’—all to be verified by the oath of a responsible 
officer of the company. 

‘And if said bank commissioner shall deem it advisable 
he shall make or have made a detailed examination of such 
company’s affairs, which examination shall be at the 
expense of the company. . And all such companies 
shall be subject to examination by the bank commissioner 
or his deputies at any time the bank commissioner may 
deem it advisable, in the same manner as now provided in 
the case of state banks.’”’ The company must, moreover, 
make a detailed statement of its condition to the bank 
examiner twice a year after being admitted to do business 
in the state, or oftener if he requires it. 


Some Provisions of the Act 


AVING before him all the information he requires, and 

having decided that the company is legitimate, solvent 
and operating upon a plan that is fair and equitable to all 
classes of security-holders, the commissioner shall then 
decide whether its operations ‘“‘in his judgment promise 
a fair return on the stocks, bonds and other securities by 
it offered for sale.’”” If his judgment is favorable he then 
issues to the company a revocable license to sell its 
securities in Kansas. 


The company may then appoint one or more agents to ~ 


sell its stock or bonds; but the agent also must procure a 
license from the bank examiner, “‘subject to revocation at 
any time by the bank commissioner for cause appearing to 
him sufficient.” 

Section XII provides that: “Any person who shall 
knowingly subscribe to or make or cause to be made any 
false statement or false entry in any book of such com- 
pany, or make or publish any false statement of the finan- 
cial condition of such company or the stocks, bonds or 
other securities by it offered for sale, shall be deemed guilty 
of felony; and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
less than two hundred dollars nor more than ten thousand 
dollars, and shall be imprisoned for not less than one year 
nor more than ten years in the state penitentiary.”’ 

Section XIII says that any agent who attempts to sell 
the stocks, bonds or other securities of a company that has 
not complied with the act, or any agent who attempts to 
sell stock or bonds without having received a license from 
the bank examiner, shall be fined not more than five 
hundred dollars or imprisoned in the county jail not more 
than ninety days, or both. 

; The Blue Sky Act, in short, is a real law with real teeth 
init. As soon as the act was passed, Commissioner Dolley 
instructed his bank examiners, who are continually travel- 
ing about the state, to keep a lookout everywhere for 
“Investment agents.” He also requested the eight 
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hundred-and-odd state banks of Kansas to report a 
stock-peddling operations of which they might learn. ‘ 
you hear of anybody offering any stock for sale,”’ he wro 
“find out whether he has a state license. If he hasn’t w 
me and I will send an officer after him on the first trail 

Usually banks do hear of any stock-peddling operatic 
that are going on in their localities, for the cash to pay 
the stock comes out of a bank in one way or anoth 
Naturally no banker likes to see money drawn out of 
institution and put into a wildeat investment wh 
neither he nor anybody else thereabout will ever see 
again. Consequently the banks form an excellent dete 
ive force for the enforcement of the law; and the pass: 
of the act was immediately followed by a great cleat 
out of wildcat concerns and their stock-peddling agents 

The law, it will be noticed, is very broad, so that 
fectly legitimate enterprises fall within its scope. It wo 
include, for example, the offering of stock in a m 
facturing concern that was entirely solvent and reputa 
The legitimate concern has only to comply with the a 
file its detailed statement with the bank commission 
show who its directors are, and so on—to receive a li 

The law went into effect March 15, 1911; and some ic 
of the extent of the fraud at which it was aimed may 
gathered from the fact that within six months the 
commissioner received more than five hundred ap 
tions to sell stocks or bonds in Kansas—and out of 2 
five hundred and fifty applications he approyed just 
four! No doubt’ the most outrageous schemes 
withdrew from the state without any attempt to 
license; so that the five-hundred-and-odd that did ap; 
and were rejected represent, so to speak, the upper er 
or the more plausible of the Blue Sky fraternity. 


A Simple Way to Cali a Bluff 


EARING that probability in mind, the rejected apj 
cations on file in the commissioner’s office are 
amazing. They show, more graphically than any 
else I know of, with what sublime assurance i 
gentlemen go out after the money of suckers in exc! 
for stock engravings; in fact, the astonishing toler: 
the law toward this form of fraud has elevated it 
sort of respectability. It has become a kind of ves 
terest. Apparently some of the people engaged in i 
they have an inalienable constitutional right 
worthless “‘securities’’; and they resent any inte 
with their operations as an act of tyranny and opp! 
For example, soon after the law was passed two 
dressed, prosperous-looking gentlemen, who mad 
headquarters at Topeka, waited in person upon th 
commissioner. They were surprised and rather indig 
because an application to sell stock in which they 
interested had been peremptorily rejected. They th 
the commissioner must be mistaken as to the 
gentlemen he was dealing with; they had good 
jewelry and money in the bank; were well acquaint 
various substantial and more or less leading citize 
could furnish references. When they had stated A 
ease the following colloquy occurred: a 
“How long have you been selling stocks round a 
“Seven years.” oll 
“You must have sold stocks in that time to a g 
many people.” * 
“Oh, yes; a great many.” 
“Good! I'll give you two dollars a head for all | 
people you will bring to my desk who ever bought stoce 
any kind from you and got back as much as five 
of their money!” 
Whereupon the prosperous agents faded away. } 
Coming back to the applications, a majority, it ot 
At) 


necessary to say, are from mining concerns. Undoub 
people will fall more readily for a fake or wildcat 1 
stock than for any other variety. Nothing te P 
experience, it seems, will convince them that any m® 
anywhere on earth, which is in such a state of developn’ 
that large dividends are assured doesn’t need to go | Ju 
peddling its stock at a discount, any more than a man‘! 
a pocketful of five-dollar goldpieces needs to stand (| 
street corner beseeching passers-by to purchase ther‘ 
four dollars apiece. - 

Next in number, perhaps, come oil companl 
there is a remarkable assortment of irrigation seh 
plantations in Mexico, Central and South America, 
portation enterprises and what not; in fact, the 
takings described in these applications dot the We 
Hemisphere from the Equator to the Arctic Circle 
running them to earth, Commissioner Dolley has w 
to every state in the Union, to the State Departn 
Washington and to foreign Governments. In:som 
the accumulated documents make a pile an in 
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r example, here is the case of a corporation with a 
-sounding title, duly incorporated under the laws of 
sovereign state, as a copy of its charter, adorned with 
2 state’s great seal, duly attests. Headquarters of the 
acern for stock-selling purposes, however, are at Chicago, 
thousand miles from the place of incorporation. A 
autifully typewritten letter from the president, on fine 
en paper, sets forth that the company is engaged in 
veloping and marketing a tract of one hundred and 
enty-five thousand acres of fruit land in Central Amer- 
specially adapted to banana culture. It has a contract 
the land from the Central American Government, under 
ich it receives title direct from the Government on 
yment of two dollars and a half an acre; but similar 
id, with a little additional improvement, sells readily at 
enty dollars an acre. The company is offering five 
ndred thousand dollars of its treasury stock. With the 
ceeds it will take title to the land and make judicious 
provements. The land may then be sold at twenty 
llars an acre or it may be held and cultivated, in which 
se handsome profits are certain. Any purchaser of the 
mpany’s stock may turn in his shares and receive a clear 
le to an equivalent amount of land at the original price 
two dollars and a half an acre, plus cost of improvements 
ude by the company; or he may keep the stock as an 
yestment and participate in the company’s profits. 
Attached to the letter are certified copies of the charter 
d by-laws; a handsomely engraved stock certificate on 
nd paper that looks quite like a Government bond; 
yorts as to the character of the land. There are also 
erences and a quite imposing list of directors. 

All this looks very plausible. One trouble with it is, it 
iks too plausible. Why should gentlemen who can buy 
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be a bachelor. 
‘strong effects 
tan old, grouchy 
-and let him sud- 
ly besmitten with 
his fellowman 
extent that 


cal good-cheer for 
a meless waif. To 
bisure, men over 


y notion much 
red of young per- 
3, and we will 


_ 0 double-rivet 
bachelor interest 
his narrative I 
s\\youtwo of them. 
they exhibit no 
saccharin ten- 


the first place, 
ituation was 
. Your bachelor friend invariably occupies luxu- 
10} ape ents, attended by his man Smithers, and there 
cotch and soda and cigars on thesideboard. Whereas 
lived in a dugout, and would probably have been 
10 res ectful to Smithers and have called him ‘“‘ Mister,” 
achey enjoyed his acquaintance. 
is was in the year of the Big Drift which, again, was 
ighties. For twenty days Andy Ballew and Paint 
‘ay sat prisoners in their dugout by Blanco and 
é cattle go by. The stream never ceased, though 
: ered. Now in driblets, now with a forward surge like 
: flood the hordes came down from the north, bel- 
a sullen sky. And all day the snow drove in 
ag slants, and the wind blew, and it was so cold 
uld hear steady, strumming music of nights when 
aused for breath. 
to Andy that all the cattle in the world were 
uth , turning tail to the storm kings. Thousands 


land for two dollars and a half an acre and very soon sell it 
for twenty dollars be coming out to Kansas in order to 
raise the necessary capital in one-hundred-dollar and two- 
hundred-dollar lots, incidentally paying a large commis- 
sion to stock-peddling agents? The commissioner begins 
to investigate. He doesn’t get anything in particular 
“on” the men at the head of the concern. The land is 
undoubtedly there, and from the best information obtain- 
able it seems to be very good land, quite suitable for fruit 
culture and capable, under proper management, of return- 
ing good profits. The commissioner continues to investi- 
gate, however, and discovers that the Central American 
Government has repudiated the entire contract upon which 
the scheme is based. At best, the purchaser of stock would 
be buying a dubious lawsuit or an equally dubious diplo- 
matic negotiation. He writes ‘‘No” upon the application 
in large, firm letters. 

Here is an application from a corporation that proposes 
to build a railroad through a section of the United States 
that is now without transportation facilities, but that 
promises to develop an enormous traffic. My notes, I find, 
are a bit blurred, so I cannot tell how many ciphers there 
are in the capitalization; but a few ciphers more or less 
are immaterial. This, of course, is frankly a “prospect.” 
The corporation doesn’t pretend it has any railroad now. 
So the first question is as to the character of the men 
behind the undertaking. The commissioner begins inquir- 
ing; and it presently appears that one man, though he 
doesn’t figure so prominently on the letterheads as some 
others, is really the guiding spirit. 

Now, fortunately, any man engaged in this stock- 
vending industry must leave some sort of trail. He can’t 
“My name is Smith and I just alighted from the 


say: 


“Oh, Well, Get Going, You!’’ 


upon thousands of northern beeves went by. Andy bit his 
nails to see them escape him. Hesallied out one afternoon 
in a vain effort to hold some, and returned much troubled 
in mind and rather awed. 

“‘T reckon the bottom’s done dropped out of the sky and 
we’re done for,”’ he told Murray. ‘Yes, sir; me and you 
we'd better get ready for our harps right now. Say, there 
was a bunch of Wineglass steers in that drift. Lord 
A’mighty! Why, they’re up near Canada, that brand.” 

The grumblings of the marching cattle swelled regularly 
as waves on a beach. Twice after that did Ballew and 
Murray make attempts to cut off a portion. If they could 
hold a small herd in shelter until the storm died their 
fortunes were made. By heart-breaking feats of endur- 
ance they succeeded in driving twelve hundred head 
into Blanco Cafion and crowded them close under the lee 
of its wall. There they were out of the squalls and the 
snow sped over them. But the cold was deadly. 
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moon.” If he is a man of standing, as he claims to be, he 
must have come from somewhere, and at that somewhere 
he must have left a record and have told people where he 
came from before that. So the commissioner patiently 
followed up the arch-promoter’s trail and discovered that, 
within nine months of the time he launched this imposing 
transportation project, he had jumped a sixty-dollar 
board-bill. A little farther back he appeared as the default- 
ing borrower of small sums. Derogatory letters from the 
trail showered in upon the commissioner. A country 
banker in a state far from Kansas, whose experience with 
the promoter was some four years old, wrote feelingly: 
“* All the common honesty in his composition could be put 
in the hull of a mustard seed.” 

This personal trail is one of the chief reliances in running 
down fake stock schemes. Other standard sources of 
information are the commercial agencies and the banks; 
but it is a fact that a great number of banks are scandal- 
ously good-natured in lending countenance to stock-selling 
projects which every banker must know are disreputable. 
It looks as though the average banker cannot find it in his 
heart to think ill of a man who deposits money with him. 
He may not, and probably will not, actually indorse the 
scheme; but often he will write a letter saying that Mr. 
So-and-So has done business with the bank for such and 
such a length of time, has always met his obligations 
promptly and the bank’s relations with him have been 
highly satisfactory—or something of that sort, which the 
average sucker will regard as tantamount to a bank 
indorsement of the stock project. 

It is another melancholy fact that a great number of 
men who are considered respectable and responsible in the 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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By George Pattulllo 
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After five hours 
Murray joggedround 
to where Ballew 
stood guard. He 
opined that he would 
have to quit. 

“‘Let’s stick it out 
a li’l’ while longer,” 
Paint, said Ballew. 
“We've got twenty 
thousand dollars 
here.” 

An hour later, or 
perhaps two, Paint 
returned and began 
to describe extraordi- 
nary things he per- 
ceived in the heart 
of the herd. There 
was a big wolf there, 
running across the 
backs of the cattle; 
it had leered at him 
twice. Murray was 
in deadly earnest. 
He besought Andy to 
look closely and he 
would discern vast 
shapes, too, and 
waving arms. More- 
over, something kept 
talking to Paint; it 
would whisper in his 
ear, and frequently 
cackled like a hen. 

Ballew was becom- 
ing drowsy and in- 
different and begged 
him to be reasonable and go back. Paint wheeled his 
dejected horse. A dozen yards and he tumbled to the 
ground. Ballew laughed uproariously. Suddenly grave, 
he said in a listless voice: ‘“‘Oh, well, get going, you! I 
kind of figured you’d get away from us.” 

With that he drew back a few paces to give them an 
opening. At first the cattle stared stupidly at the two 
men—one sprawled on the snow, the other stolidly waiting 
fifty yards off. Then a big steer stepped forward with 
caution, as though to test their freedom. The others fol- 
lowed slowly, trailing out behind. Andy surveyed them 
without resentment. He was too worn to feel anything 
but a passive disgust with cattle and all things. When 
the snow had blotted them out he noted Murray lying on 
the ground, heaved him on to his horse and struggled back 
out of the cafion to the dugout. 

Paint did not appear especially pleased when he was him- 
self again. As they were washing the breakfast dishes the 
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next morning he said: “Why didn’t 
you leave me there? I swan I’d have 
been better off.” 

Ballew answered: “Blamed if I ain’t 
half sorry I didn’t.” 

They had been cooped together too 
long and the strain was beginning to 
tell. Men cannot live isolated without 
inviting madness. Even whole barracks 
of soldiers will fall to fighting if rigidly 
held in. Ordinarily the duties of these 
two kept them apart the entire day and 
brought them back at night in tolerably 
good humor. They were sure to be wolf- 
ishly hungry. Also, somebody from 
headquarters would drop in on them at 
intervals. Thus they had got along 
fairly well until the storm broke. Their 
responsibilities were large. The western 
division was given to their keeping and 
the two line-riders had something over 
one hundred thousand acres to patrol. 
They had charge of all the cattle therein, 
and so each rode daily the boundaries of 
the range to mark the movement of any 
bunch and the condition of the herds. 

This regular program was altered now. 
The cold forced them indoors and kept 
them there. Nothing could be done for 
the cattle while the norther raged in such 
violence, and they gambled with death 
in venturing a mile from camp. Sothey 
nursed their kneesin the stuffy dugout and 
smoked until their brains reeled. Worse 
still, they were often silent, thinking. 

Four days after their experience in the 
cafion Ballew exclaimed: ‘‘Why the 
devil cain’t you get up when you’re 
called? Chuck, I hollered.”’ 

Murray stuck his head out of the 
blankets long enough to retort: ‘‘T’ll 
get up when I’m good and ready. You 
act like you’re the boss. You cain’t 
smear it onme. Go ahead and eat your 
fool head off. Ill get mine myself.” 

He turned over and went to sleep 
again. The other eyed the bunk from time to time as he 
moved about the room, but he made no further complaint, 
although Paint did not rise until almost noon. 

There was one room only in the dugout, with a tiny 
lean-to for a kitchen. The pair had no stove, but a deep 
adobe fireplace gave warmth and they cooked in it with 
Dutch ovens and frying pans. Two sides of the room were 
given over to bunks. If they had nothing better to do 
Andy and Paint would make the beds fortnightly, or it 
might be weekly. The walls were of logs and the interstices 
were filled with clay, and the roof was so low that Ballew, 
who was a tall man, acquired a habit of stooping, although 
his head did not quite touch it. Coyote and wildcat skins 
hung wherever the wind betrayed a leak in the structure 
and there were Navajo blankets on the earth floor. One 
covered the single window, too, at night. 

“‘Where’s them playing cards?” asked Murray onaneven- 
ing. The cattle were still going by and the wind blew a gale. 

“Tain’t seen’em. You had’em yourself.” 

Murray retorted that he bet Ballew had hidden the 
cards, and, even when he discovered them in his own bed, 
muttered that he would not put it past Ballew to have 
placed them there. Instead of asking his companion to 
join in a game he applied himself to solitaire. Ballew pre- 
tended that he did not hear his monolog and brought out 
from under his bunk an old violin. It was a blackened, 
villainous instrument, had only two strings and suffered 
grievously in tone from haying been beaten on with sticks 
to obtain the effect of an orchestra. It took Andy a con- 
siderable time to tune up—he really was longer than neces- 
sary—the wretched fiddle whining dolefully. Murray 
stopped his play and watched him, holding one card sus- 
pended in his hand. He looked as if ready to spring. 
Despairing of getting harmony out of the two strings, 
Ballew threw back his head and began to yowl a song. 


While I was walking down the street, 
All down the street of San Sabo, 

I met a lit-tul filly neat 
Who closed at me her eye-o, 
Who winked at me her eye-o. 


Of course that is the most respectable verse of the ballad 
Andy sang, balancing the stool with his feet on a bunk, his 
nose tilted toward the ceiling. Murray listened with a sort 
of stern patience. He forced himself to resume his game, 
but the cards would go wrong and tremble in his hand. At 
the end of the fifth chorus he stood up and spoke in a level, 
carefully civil tone: 

“T wouldn’t sing that song no more if I was you, Ballew.” 

Andy straightened on his stool. ‘Oh, indeed! You 
wouldn’t, hey? What for wouldn’t you?” 

“Because I wouldn’t. It ain’t decent, that’s why.” 


\ 


What Was Anniebelle Thurber’s Dog Doing There? 


“Oh-ho! It ain’t decent! Well, now—I’ve heard you 
sing The Red Light Saloon a thousand ——” 

“Never mind what I done. You let up on that.” 

Ballew burst into a guffaw. ‘So! I reckon you’re too 
nice now for that song. You’re too nice since you took 
to letter-writing, ain’t you? Yes, sir; I’m sure an awful 
coarse man.” 

Murray jerked out a gun and said in a furious whisper: 
“You so much as say another word—just peep once about 
my writing—and I’ll shut that dirty mouth of yours for 
keeps.” 

This was quite sufficient for Andy. Murray was deathly 
pale. Ballew wisely preserved silence, licking his lips and 
rubbing his moist palms on his knees. What chance had he? 
His six-shooter was in his bunk and Murray had him 
covered. The latter went to the bed and took possession 
of this weapon; he likewise took a rifle from a corner. 

“Now we'll get along better,’ he observed. ‘‘It’s like 
you’d murder me when I wasn’t looking if I didn’t keep 
these.”’ 

“Pshaw, Paint. What’s the use of talking that way?” 
said Ballew, a trifle huskily. 

No other word was exchanged that night. They resumed 
their usual relations in the morning, although Murray 
retained the weapons. To all appearances Ballew over- 
looked the incident of the song; but a man does not forget 
it when another forces him to back down. In the course 
of the day Murray remarked that he had buried the guns 
in order to be on the safe side. Ballew shot at him a 
glance full of apprehension. 

“Shut up, will you?” Murray yelled, although the other 
had not opened his lips. He was shaking and his cheeks 
quivered close to the nostrils. “I ain’t going to hurt you.” 

Ballew was tempted to voice a doubt on this point, but 
did not. He stretched himself in his bunk and spent the 
afternoon staring at the wall. While he lay there Murray 
took pad and pencil and went to writing very laboriously, 
for Paint had mastered the alphabet by slow plugging. 
Occasionally Andy would steal a look at him. He knew 
that Murray was writing to a girl—one Anniebelle Thurber. 
On his side, Paint kept a furtive, vigilant watch. He 
had not forgotten Andy’s covert sneer at his letter-writing, 
or the expression on his face when he had first guessed the 
nature of the composition. Had Andy so much as ventured 
a query Murray would have killed him where he lolled. 
Once or twice he almost wished that Ballew might give 
him the opportunity. 

All day the wind blew; the snow drove in long, stinging 
slants; and it was so cold they could hear steady, strum- 
ming music of nights when the norther paused for breath. 


It was perpetually dusk in the room, even with the blanket. 


removed from the window. The air was stale; in the 


December 2 


dwellings of primitive man or of the 
there abides always a distaste for 
tilation. Often the fireplace s 
and then they would cough and 
and curse the wood and the chimney 
themselves and all on earth below ai 
Heaven above. Still the cattle m 
by—now more frequently in drik 
occasionally still with a surge 1 
choking flood. \ 

Their food threatened to give out. 
larder had been stocked for a m 
flour and bacon, coffee, sugar and. 
potatoes. It was now five weeks : 
the hoodlum-wagon had visited t 

One dawn Ballew saw Murray ¢ 
out of his bunk and go to cooking k 
he went to the washbasin. Her 
himself on one elbow, .impelled to 
test, but for reasons not unco: 
with the loss of his six-shooter 
frained. True, Andy had a knife 
had not believed a word that Paint 
about burying the guns. Murray 
said that because he wanted to | 
Andy off his guard and shoot him. 
stead, therefore, of charging him 
dirtiness, he pretended to be ill at 
fast. Afterward he washed the ¢ 
and cooked his own meal. 

“‘So,’’ said Paint, blowing smoke- 
“you cain’t eat my cooking, hey 

“T’m feeling a mite better, Pa 

Getting no reply to this, he su: 
a little later that each man cook 
food. This would enable either to 
whatever hours suited his whim, 
they had to do was to divide the 
and to assign first turn at the fi 
alternately. Murray nodded, 
his peace. 

Were you and one other ever 
for weeks, unrelieved by other ¢ 
ionship? Have you ever traveled 
in pairs, where through ignorance 
guages you were forced to be 
companions? Then you can appreciate to the o 
thousandth part of a degree what Andy Ballew an 
Murray were passing through. You know how | 
every act of your companion swells to the propo 
deliberate, cold-blooded selfishness. If he be t 
or meek it but exasperates you the more; if he sho 
and quarrel you do not speak for days onend. Just 
become noisy or awkward when you are in the bla 
your black fit, and it is very certain his presence wi 
in you a frightful loathing. You lose all patience a 
over past mutual experiences, magnifying trifles into 
and nursing them into reasons for hate. Then st 
other company arrives and you are grinning at him in 
companionship. Dt 

But the lone dwellers in the dugout by Blanco he 
relief. There came no visitors to restore their 
humanity. They holed there like wolves in a b 
grew as shaggy and almost as fierce. Ancestors 
roamed the bleak Scotch hills had bequeathed to Mi 
a certain dourness that thrived extravagantly on 
He would sit on a stool and watch Ballew by 
Every time Andy moved it threw him into unre: 
anger. If he coughed or hummed or gave sympi 
breaking into song Paint would rage in his heart. 
sniffling was worse than all. Murray was cons 
his childishness even while he raged, but was | 
to control his passion. 

About this time, also, he began to entertain a su 
that Ballew was trying to impose on him. It 
to be discerned—had he not on two consecutive ¢ 
Paint carry the’ water from the spring, a good 
yards through the hurricane? It was like Ballew 
sickness. Murray recalled that this had been 
ite trick of his when the tasks grew too hea 
roundups. Moreover, Andy did not keep his bed 
was so careless in washing dishes that Paint had 
wash them again—or thought. he had and pre 
had. One grievance begot another, and all swelled 
poisoned animals in summer heat. In the cruel 
hours Murray took to scrutinizing his tobacco and 
possessions. He would weigh it in his hands and 
obliquely at Ballew. The latter answered the 
suspicion. sna | 

“T ain’t took your tobacco,’’ he said; “I’ve got elt 
of my own.” : a 

In proof of this he exhibited a considerable sto: 
Paint did was to snort. That might mean anyt 
lew took it to mean that he had stolen this supp! 
another wrong was added to his score. F 

The want of exercise hurt the health of these 
men and the unvarying fare turned their stoma 
complained more than usual of nausea and his 
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is complaints the color of truth. For this reason it fell 
o Murray to do the major share of feeding the horses. 
(he poor brutes had come in from the pasture to the shel- 
er of a windbreak near the dugout and Paint fed them 
laily of their scant store of grain. He gave impartially to 
4is own and Ballew’s; indeed, Andy’s favorite horse got 
omething more than his due. It was curious how each of 
hem distrusted the other in the matter of cooking, yet 
elied implicitly on fair dealing in the care of the horses. 

For forty days and forty nights the cattle went by and 
he wind blew. As often as it cleared and they were 
empted outside to squint at the sky, the angry clouds 
hreatened an immediate renewal of storm and they were 
lriven indoors. Once Murray woke from sleep, conscious 
hat somebody was moving in the room. It was Ballew, 
yho was groping in the hole under his bunk where Paint 
1ad been wont to secrete his six-shooter and his valuables. 
folding himself ready, Murray cried out: ‘I done told 
rou I hid ’em out.” 

The other tumbled back into bed. 

Tt came the night of the twenty-fourth of December. 
[oward eight o’clock the wind abated and the snow ceased. 
Murray walked outside to get a look at the weather. The 
Jouds were dispersing. Low inthe sky hung a pulsating 
iery pendant—the great star that guided the Magi to the 
nanger when they journeyed to lay their gifts at the feet 
f the Child. 
| Murray folded his arms and gazed aloft. It was all 
o coldly peaceful. He clenched his hands and raised 
hem above his head. From his lips came choking oaths, 
careely breathed. At last he turned to reénter the house. 
nthat instant Ballew sprang on him from behind. 
| They dug their heels into the loose snow and for a 
joment looked to be at rest as they strained, chest to 
hest. Murray had both of Ballew’s wrists gripped tight. 
‘hey felt hard as iron to him. While one might count 
yrty they were motionless. Ballew, the heavier, thrust a 
ig back of the other. Again they strove without sound or 
ovement, while the skin across their foreheads grew taut. 
lallew let the air out of his lungs with a great gasp. There 
yme a scarcely perceptible droop to one of Murray’s 
joulders. Next moment his feet flew from under him and 
+ went heavily to the ground. 

i “Don’t, Andy,” he begged. ““Oh! You’ve stabbed me!” 
‘Ballew drove again, grunting: ‘‘So you don’t like my 
aging, hey?” 

‘He had his knife raised for the third stroke when 
“mmething moist touched his cheek. It sent a cold chill 

| down Ballew’s spine and he started away, crying out. 
here beside him 
“as a dog, an ab- 

_2t mongrel collie, 

‘ivering from cold. 
3 tail was tucked 
Itweenitslegs and 
te beast whim- 

d. It crept up 

(Murray. Ballew 
fveasort of groan 
jen it began to 

Ix his face. He 
ald do nothing 
kt gape at the ani- 

|, fearful of his 

on senses. How 
hliteome? What 
Ys Anniebelle 
arber’s dog doing 
ia 
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(Matador men. 
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SPs where the drift 
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packmule bearing food and a keg of whisky. The cowboys 
laughed and sang and playfully rode one another into the 
snowbanks as they advanced. 

In the line camp they found one hairy man bending 
over another, feeding him gruel made of ground jerkey 
and flour gravy. The man with the bowl blinked at them 
and was sullenly shy. These roisterers did not seem of his 
species, so long had he been immured. Little could be seen 
of the other except a yellow beard, two feverish eyes and 
a hand hanging down. 

“Hello, Andy,” the boss cried jovially, and clapped him 
on the back. Then he saw Murray and turned suddenly 
stern: ‘‘What’s the matter, Paint?” 

Now two knife wounds, one in the shoulder and the 
other among the ribs, cannot be explained away by the 
ordinary mischances of daily life. A fall from one’s horse 
will not make a slit an inch deep in a man; neither will 
collision with a door or a tree in the dark do more than 
bruise or bark the skin. 

For this reason Murray knew it was useless to lie, so he 
told almost the truth. 

“Oh, it ain’t nothing. Me and Andy here we had a few 


words. You know how that is, judge? I tried to bust ol’ 
Andy open with a stool. I just happened to be feeling 
mean.” 


“Hem!” said the boss; ‘‘and what did Andy do?” 

The line riders looked at each other. Ballew was feeding 
gruel to Murray at the moment and he spilled some of the 
contents on the patient’s face. They both broke into a 
cackle intended for merriment. 

“Pshaw!’’ the boss bellowed, discreetly incurious. “A 
fight, hey? You boys should ought to know better. 
Besides, it’s Christmas.” 

“Christmas!”’ said Ballew dazedly. ‘It is?” 

“Yes, I knew it,”’ Paint said in a weary voice, and closed 
his eyes. 

The cowboys completely filled the dugout. There was 
much confusion and chinking of spurred heels. They had 
the pack off in a trice and somebody built up the fire; 
another man scoured the pots and two more proceeded to 
put the shack in order. Soon the beef was roasting in the 
coals, the water was boiling in the coffee-pot and a man was 
making bread. 

“Hey, don’t be so slow with that bottle. 
round. Send her round,” rose a shout. 

They were a rakehelly crew, and I am ashamed to 
tell you how much whisky was drunk that Christmas 
day. But let us take solace from the fact that every 
mother’s son of them swore a solemn pledge of temperance 


Send her 


*‘say, OU Hairy:Face, Here’s Your Christmas Present”’ 
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before the new year arrived. They meant these resolu- 
tions at the time they made them, too, their stomachs being 
in mutiny. 

While he chaffed and talked and directed the prepara- 
tions for dinner the boss prowled about the dugout, prying 
into holes and corners. He would get to the situation in 
his own way. He called out to Ballew to know where they 
kept their guns. 

“Oh, they’re all right,” 
"em away.” 

“Sure!” said the boss heartily. 

Just before the cook yelled ‘‘Come and git it, or I’ll 
throw it away!’’ Murray called the boss to him and whis- 
pered. Thurber went out and reéntered with a bundle 
wrapped in an old coat. This he gave to Paint, who said: 
“Here’s your gun, Andy.” 

Ballew took the weapon and shoved it under his pillow, 
remarking that it belonged to Steve Halsell and he would 
have to return it. From out the bundle Murray now drew 
another six-shooter, pearl-handled, with a silver-scrolled 
barrel. This was his own, his special pride and care. 
Ballew had long coveted it, and Paint thrust it into his fist. 

“‘Say, ol’ hairy-face,”’ he croaked, ‘“‘here’s your Christ- 
mas present. I been saving it for you.” 

Andy, muttering something, turned it over and over in 
his hand. The boss went to engage in a game of pitch and 
left them alone. 

After everybody had eaten he said, trying to repress a 
sigh of content and to look worried: ‘All our cattle ’ve 
done gone.” 

“We'll get ’em agin, judge.” 

“Sure!” said Thurber. ‘We'll start intomorrow. Oh, 
Andy!” 

““What?’’ answered Ballew from the side of Murray’s 
bunk. 

“Don’t you reckon we ean find our cattle in that drift? 
We'd ought to be able to get some. There’s half a million 
head gone south.” 

“T reckon we won’t lose none on the count,’ Andy 
replied, and checked himself in a laugh as though the 
sound seared him. He had almost forgotten how. 

Ballew thought well of the jest, anticipating rich profits 
from the general turmoil of the Big Drift. He winked at 
Murray, who grinned back at him. They spoke very little. 
Andy contented himself with fondling the mongrel’s ears, 
or inquiring gruffly from time to time whether Paint needed 
anything. Likewise he fed the dog large strips of beef. 
The visitors noted this extreme care and put it down to 
companionship bred of loneliness. One of their number 
seemed puzzled and 
called the brute to 
him. 

“Why,” he said, 
‘‘that’s Anniebelle’s 
dog. I thought he 
looked kind of fa- 
miliar. I done saw 
that li’l’ ol’ dog 
three days back at 
headquarters. How 
did you come by 
him, Andy?” 

Ballew swallowed 
hard. The other 
noted his wild eyes 
and feared that 
Andy might have 
contracted a fever. 

“T reckon He 
done sent him,” he 
said. 

“Who?” the boss 
ealled from the 
fireplace. He was 
holding a bottle halt- 
way to his mouth. 
“Who? Me? No, 
I didn’t bring that 
ol’ dog.”” 

All afternoon 
they sang and 
smoked and drank. 
Tomorrow would 
bring the wearing 
work of reclaiming 
their scattered 
herds; let tomorrow 
take care of itself. 
That was always 
their maxim— 
besides, today was 
Christmas. 

By dint of per- 
suasion and three 
drinks of rye they 
got Andy to his 

(Concluded on 
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Murray cut in; “I done put 


I Knew He Could Tell Me if 
He Wanted To 


But you don’t like ’em to be too true, do you? 
I don’t. A thing that’s too true gets to be terrible 
tedious. The kind of true things I like are them that have 
got some variety to ’em, so as to keep you guessin’ and 
interested. Variety—I think that’s a great little old word. 

See what Imean? Do you know the tale they tell about 
the first man? That’s an awful human tale, ain’tit? That 
shows the kind of thing I mean. “You mustn’t eat that 
apple,” they tells the man. ‘‘I know I mustn’t,’”’ he says. 
“Tt would injure you,” says they to him. “I know it 
would,” says he. “I ain’t a-goin’ to eat it,” he says. I 
reckon he didn’t mean to either; but all the while he must 
have knew he would, sooner or later, and it kept him con- 
siderable fretful and bothered. ‘‘Now, why mustn’t I eat 
it?”’ he’d say—talkin’ to himself, you know, with the 
woman stickin’ close round and listenin’ and studyin’ him 
out of the corner of her eye. I expect she was a heap 
amused by the solemnness of him. A woman don’t care 
about things like a man does—not the real, melancholy, 
true things, [mean. When he got so plumb absorbed with 
it by and by that he couldn’t cinch his attention on to her 
any more, she commenced to get provoked with 
him. ‘I declare, ain’t a man funny?” says she. 
“Shucks! Beasport. The way to find out why 
you mustn’t eat it is to eat it and get it off your 
mind. I’m gettin’ real wore out with your 
broodin’.”” Ain’t that just like ’*em? You can’t 
tell if she got the man right convinced; but any- 
way he done it. And then he found out, didn’t he? 
They don’t tell us what it was, but it must have 
been one of them true things with lots of variety 
in it, like I’m tellin’ you about. You’d judge so, 
because the way the story runs I can’t help be- 
lievin’ that the man would have spells after that, 
as long as he lived, when he’d set for a whole 
evenin’ with his chin in his hands, starin’ into the 
campfire, not sayin’ a word, but just millin’ it 
over in his mind, tryin’ to figure out whether 
it was all as true as it might be or if somebody 
or other mebbe hadn’t tried to run a whizzer 
on him. 

Yes, sir; that tale shows what I’m gettin’ at. 

If that man had took their word for it and let that 
apple alone he might’ve been a whole lot more 
peaceable afterward, but he wouldn’t have knew. 
There’s always two kinds of wise men—them that 
just believes and them that’s had experience. I 
can’t say I care much for the first kind; his wise- 
ness is too true and humdrum, like I’m tellin’ you. 
If that man had let that apple alone you wouldn’t 
care much for the story, would you? 

And supposin’ I hadn’t turned round and gone 
back, that time at Lusk, for a second look in the 
store window at that bunch of Mexican jewelry 
with the blue stones in it? Oh, yes, I’ve had a 
bite out of that apple myself. I might as well 
tell you. & 


[Je you like to know things, if they’re true? I do. 
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TI’d hit the town perfectly quiet, not meanin’ 
to tear loose any whatever, because I didn’t 


have but about a dollar on me. I wasn’t 
broke—I just hadn’t drew any before I left 
the ranch; I was savin’ up till I’d have enough 
for a real time later in the fall. All I’d come 
for was to get a load of wire and then pull right 
straight back out to Box-X. I wasn’t even 
thinkin’ about apples. 

But there wasn’t a load of wire in town, nor 
there wouldn’t be till a car got in next after- 
noon. I was real vexed with havin’ to wait 
round and lose all that good time from workin’, 
with nothin’ to do but leanin’ my back up 
against the horserack and whittlin’, or tellin’ 
the man in the newspaper joint about how the 
fall pastures was comin’ on up our way, or 
playin’ a little game of pitch for matches with 
that red-headed biscuit-shooter at the lunch 
counter. There wasn’t a glimmer of wickedness 
in me till Steve Brainard rode in from Nine-Bar, 
along in the end of the afternoon. 

It’s right funny about me and Steve Brain- 
ard. You keep us far enough apart and there 
ain’t hardly anybody in the country that’s got 
more first-class, responsible reputations than us 
two; but you put us together and it’s all off. 
I ain’t explainin’ it; I’m just tellin’ you. Mil- 
lions of times it’s happened. Millions and millions of times 
I’ve been plumb religious for as much as a month at a 
stretch, off on the range or workin’ round, till somethin’ 
would happen to bring me and Steve up against each other. 
It’s always been a sure sign of trouble for either one of us 
to set eyes on the other one. There was the time when we 
stole the tombstones down at Fort Robinson to scare them 
nigger soldiers. And there was the time when we made old 
Uncle Peter Bassett believe ne’d asked the Widow Wilson 
to marry him in one of his absent-minded spells, till it cost 
him a whole carload of wool from his spring clip to buy her 
off. And there was the time when we dressed that travelin’ 
camp-meetin’ preacher up with the schoolma’am’s corset 
and silk petticoat and made him ride that way clean out to 
Casper on top of the baggage car. Them kind of things 
don’t hardly sound reasonable, like growed-up men would 
do ’em; but we’ve done ’em. We've done thousands of 
’em. It’s got so that whenever I see Steve Brainard I don’t 
try to resist any more; I just know there’s somethin’ 
comin’. 

I was settin’ in the livery stable, talkin’ with the mail- 
stage man from Willow, when Steve come up in front in 


There Was Steve Chattin’ Away, Big as Life 
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the mountain wagon and got down, and stood tl 
slappin’ the dust off his hat and hitchin’ up his bre 

“Oh, gee whiz!” says I to myself. I had a notio 
tryin’ to duck out the back way, because I knew how 
the boss needed that wire; but then I knew it wouldn’t 
a speck of use, so I just set and waited till he come o: 
He seemed to feel pretty much the same way, bec 
when he caught sight of me he stopped still and stiffened 

“Hello, Billy,” he says. “‘What you doin’ here?” 

“Hello,” says I. ‘Doin’ here? Me? Nothin’.” 

Steve give another hitch to his belt. “Billy,” sa: 
“T’m in a rush this time. Got to rustle a couple e 
men for the alfalfa-cuttin’ and get back as quick as I 

“Here too,’ says I. ‘‘They’ve got a couple mile 
posts set and they’re waitin’ on me to fetch the wire.” 

“We're horrible busy at Nine-Bar,” says Steve. ‘‘ Wor 
’way behind.” = 

“‘Same up our way,” says I. ‘“‘We ain’t even start 
the calf-brandin’ yet, and we’ve got all them new ho 
to break.’ ¢ 

“We're goin’ to build a couple new tanks in the | 
pasture this side Rawhide when the alfalfa’s up,” 
Steve. ‘‘They ought to been done last month.” 

“Beats all, don’t it, how the work piles up!” says I. 

We kept on like that for a spell, apologizin’ to 
other; but all the while we was siftin’ up the road to 
Holsapple’s place, sort of casual; and in a minute there 
was, both of us with one foot up on the brass 
grinnin’ at. each other. Steve pushed his hat ba 
his head, with the front brim turned up, and his 
commenced dancin’. ; 

“Billy,” says he, “I was just thinkin’, comin’ u 
trail. Do you remember the time when we built the f 
round the drunk constable down at Laramie, and burr 
his wooden leg off him?’’ And with that he reached ¢ 
for the bottle and then shoved it along to me. That y 
the way the thing started, just like I’m tellin’ you. 
sir; she started that way, but the finish didn’t com 
four days afterward. Even at that I might have st 
steady if Holsapple hadn’t happened to remember. 

“T reckon you’ve seen her, you two?” says he, just 
we'd had the second one and was startin’ to go over tot 
hotel for supper. me, 

“Saw who?” says Steve. “I don’t hardly expect 
have. You talk like it was some new one.” § 

‘Well, my land!” says Holsapple. ‘You don’t 1 
you ain’t even heard about her? The Chicago ac 
girl? The one that’s come here to Lusk?” 

Steve give me a sideways look. “Billy?” says 
shook my head at him. ‘No, I ain’t,” says I. 
a blessed word—ho 
What’s she doin’ 
How long’s she been | 
What sort is s 
looks?” 

“She come yi 
mornin’,”’ says Ho 
“Just to rest up, theys: 
in some place where : 
high and dry and ¢ 
Thunder, I ree 
everybody in the ¥ 
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pink and blue and yell 
pictures on the walls 
whisky pictures and ¢ij 


of diamonds—wea 
everywhere on her, 
ent places, where 
wouldn’t hardly look 
?em—on her garters al 


me she’s got d 
dresses for every 


fs. She ain’t been round much yet, but don’t 
yu expect she’ll make considerable of a splash in society 
hen she gets a-goin’ good?” 

Steve was lookin’ at the pictures. ‘“‘’Most any of those 
dies would,” says he. ‘‘Come on, Billy.’’ And we piked 
together. I can’t tell you what he was thinkin’ about, 
it I know mighty well I wasn’t thinkin’ about fence wire. 
‘e wasn’t sayin’ much. That was a bad sign. 

We had our supper pretty near over before I caught 
tht of her. I’d been watchin’ out steady. Steve had too. 
‘e both saw her together when she come in the door and 
alked over to the far table in the corner, where they 
dn’t put anybody but particular strangers. | 
Listen: I liked the looks of her right from the jump. 
1e didn’t resemble none of the pictures in Holsapple’s, so 
r as I could notice, and she was dressed a sight different 
9m just the cobwebs and woolly clouds the picture ladies 
id on; but she was all right—tall and slim and supple, 
ith a way of carryin’ herself when she walked as if she 
as plumb used to havin’ folks look at her. And she had 
| just a nice frock, white with pink flowers on it, and some 
iffy trimmin’s round her neck and arms, and she had 
ads and loads of smooth, shiny black hair done up like 
ey doit. If she’d come up for a rest she sure had made 
iadway; she looked right rested to me, with her big, 
rk eyes all lit up and shinin’, and her red lips, and the 
ft color showin’ through her dark skin. Health? Why, 
e was just laughin’ full of it. Yes, sir; she pleased me, 
at girl, so she did. 

Neither one of us said anything till we’d gone out and 
; on the edge of the sidewalk and was makin’ cigarettes. 
‘eve got his to goin’ first, and then he set there, lookin’ 
er at the hills across the railroad tracks, with that funny 
ik he gets round his eyes and mouth when he’s thinkin’ 
ene devilment. It made.me uneasy. With me I mostly 
“a know what’s on my mind. Steve don’t though. 


only way to find out what’s goin’ on in the back of his 
3 is to ask him—and then he don’t ever tell you the 
it 
& ‘What did you think of her?” says I when he didn’t 
mto mean to start the talk. 
tS give me a quick look and a slow grin. 
j1 she was an actress girl,’’ says he. 
‘could act?” 
‘What’s that got to do with it?” says I. ‘“Didn’t you 
bir * him say she’s restin’ now? Anyway, ain’t it about 
€ you was goin’ and huntin’ up them hay-hands of 
irs, if you’ve got to start back tonight?” 
didn’t answer me right away, because we both heard 
oman’s dress rustlin’ through the hall from the dinin’ 
tm. It stopped right behind us for a minute, as if she 
W; lookin’ out the door; and then we heard her goin’ 
ujtairs, hummin’ a little tune to herself, and turn into the 
pilor; and pretty soon the piano started up. Steve 
| ined the end of his cigarette away and stood up. “I 
ect I better,”’ says he. Only he didn’t. He went right 
tight into the hall and upstairs. 
guess from the way it turned out I’d ought to followed 
Mi; but I didn’t. I had somethin’ else in my mind. I 
di ed off up the street and got me a clean shave, and 
ht me a new blue shirt and a blue silk handkerchief for 
my neck, and a snakeskin belt and a snakeskin 
for round my hat, and then I slid back to the hotel 
got me aroom and went up to put my things on. When 
mt by the parlor door there was Steve chattin’ away, 
as life, tellin’ her 
‘gs about the cow- 
try, and there was 
settin’ over on the 
o-stool, listenin’ and 
hin’ like she’d knew 
lsince the year one. 
tight pleased with 
sound of her laugh 
‘(low and soft. It 
Me you think of clear 
‘makin’ music back 
nie pine hills. 
hen I’d got me fixed 
up all come back down 


“Holsapple 
“Do you reckon 


and the ae 
goin’ downstairs 
rand out on the 

And there was 


rt soon enough. 
got} eleven dol- 
of new clothes 
at you didn’t — 
. What you 
oin’ now?” 
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“Hello, Billy,’”’ He Says. 


‘of a voice says: 


“T don’t know,” I says. “Don’t blame 
me. It ain’t the start that counts anyway; 
it’s the finish. But how much of a start do 
you reckon he’s got?” 

IT couldn’t answer that. 
standin’ there somethin’ happened that 
seemed as if it might help. I heard a funny 
little noise comin’ out of the parlor—cooin’, 
it was, and chucklin’; and then a funny sort 
“Quit! Quit!’ I’d clean 
forgot about him, but it was the big green 
parrot hangin’ in his cage over by the win- 
dow, and he was swingin’ upside down and 
talkin’ to himself real sociable. ‘Quit!’ 
says he. “Don’t!” 

“Oh!” says I. It come over me all at once, 
and I went on into the parlor and over to his 
cage. “Hello, Polly!” I says; and then I 
stood and waited for a spell, till he might 
take a notion to say somethin’ more. They 
said he was a real bright parrot, and he’d 
been present. He didn’t seem in much of a 
rush with the talk though—just dangled 
round the cage, squawkin’ and fussin’ to him- 
self like they do. ‘‘ Polly!’ I says again after 
a bit, to get him started, me not bein’ used 
to their manners. 

“Quit!” says Polly. “‘Don’t!’? And then 
he went off in a long fit of his cooin’ laughin’. 
“What was it he said to her, Polly?” says 1; 
but all the parrot would do was grab hold of 
the wires with his bill, and wall his eyes at 
me and make a mess of foolish noises in his 
throat. It didn’t suit me. That there parrot 
had heard, and I knew he could tell me if 
he wanted to, if I could just get him to goin’. I tried 
several different ways to coax him along, but he seemed 
like a terrible close-mouthed rascal all of a sudden. 

“Tf you was a human, now,” says I, “‘I’d know pretty 
near what to do.’’ And then the notion struck me. “He’s 
darn near human,” I says. “Try it. Mebbe it would 
work.” And with that I went out and got me a half-pint 
of rye, and then I sneaked back and got the parrot and 
stuffed him in a pillow-case, and took him out by the back 
stairs and over beyond the tracks. 

I had considerable of a time with him, gettin’ him to 
take to the bottle. His mouth wasn’t built right and he 
was horrible wasteful of it; but I got some of it down him 
after a while, and then I held him in between my knees 
till it would get in his blood. ‘“‘Now,” says I, “if that 
don’t loosen you up then nothin’ will.” 

Well, it did. You’d have been surprised, I expect, at the 
different things that parrot commenced to say. It was 
sure comical. He must have listened to a heap of different 
people talkin’ since he was young, and every blessed thing 
he’d ever heard ’em all say begun to boil up out of him all 
at once. It wasn’t all nice talk, but it certainly did sound 
amusin’, with him reared back on his tail-feathers, with his 
head to one side and his eyes full of red fire and his tongue 
goin’ like a windmill in a stiff breeze. My word, in two 
minutes that old rooster had told me more wickedness 
than I’d ever knew, till he had me layin’ back against the 
railroad bank behind meand laughin’ cramps in my cheeks. 
I was so interested that I hadn’t noticed he wasn’t tellin’ 
me anything about what I wanted to know. 


While I was 


“*What You Doin’ Here?”’ 
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Cheap at $140. That Was What She Said 


“Yes,’’ says I to him, “but what was it Steve said to 
that girl? Here,” says I, “‘take some more and mebbe 
you'll recollect.’ What with the lot he let spill out the 
sides of his bill there wasn’t but a little bit of a drink left 
after he’d had his second one, and I took that myself. 
“Now,” says I to him, “‘you whirl in and tell me what 
it was that Steve said to that girl; you hear?”’ 

I ain’t got the least notion what the parrot said after 
that, because right then I heard a noise behind me; and 
when I jerked round to look there was Steve and the girl 
standin’ on the railroad track right over me. And there 
was me squatted flat on the ground, with my legs spraddled 
out and ajingled green parrot held in between ’em, with the 
two of us drinkin’ out of the same bottle. And there was 
what I’d been sayin’ too. 

“Well, Judas Priest!” says I, and I scrambled up on to 


my feet. “How long have you been there?” 

Steve’s eyes were shinin’, but he was holdin’ in. “Not 
so awful long,” says he. “Billy, come up here. I want you 
to meet this lady. Miss Walden,’ he says to her, ‘‘this is 


my friend, Billy Fortune. He’s a real nice man.”’ 

She give me her little hand, holdin’ her eyes on mine. 
They felt as if they was lookin’ away deep into me. I was 
that bothered the sweat started out on my face thick. 
“Gee whiz, ain’t it hot!” says I, tryin’ to wipe it off with 
the sleeve of my shirt. She’d been doin’ her best, that girl, 
but that seemed as if it was too much for her; and she 
dropped down on the end of a railroad tie and com- 
menced to laugh. It was none of your polite little laughs; 
it was a real rollicky one that come straight up out of the 
heart of her. I couldn’t see the fun of it right 
then; but even with my fluster I sure did enjoy 
the sound of her laugh. It lasted a long time, 
too, before it begun to taper off in little fits of 
happy gurgles, and when she got up she was wipin’ 
the tears out of her eyes with a foolish little 
handkerchief. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Fortune, 
“T couldn’t help it.’ 

“Don’t mention it,” I says; “it wasn’t any con- 
sequence. I hope you won’t mind what that 
there parrot said, with his bringin’ up.” She 
shook her head at me, with her handkerchief 
over her mouth and her eyes dancin’. I had a 
notion that Steve would start to joshin’ me; I 
pretty near hoped he would, so as to start my 
mind; but he didn’t. He just left it to me to 
explain if I wanted to, and I couldn’t think of a 
blessed word more to say. We was all perfectly 
still on the way back to the hotel. I was plumb 
disgusted with myself. ‘‘ Well, good evenin’,’’ says 
I when we got to the door. “I’m real pleased I 
met you.”’ Andthen I streaked over to Holsapple’s. 
The parrot? Oh, I don’t know what ever did 
become of him. 

It was real late when I went to bed. Steve 
hadn’t showed up till an hour or so before I was 
ready to quit, and when he come he never said a 
single word about what had happened. He was 
awful polite to me, with that soft voice of his, 
talkin’ about different things, but not a whisper 
about the girl, nor the parrot, nor my new things. 
It was only when I’d take a square look at him 


” 


says she. 
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that I’d see the fire a-burnin’ away back in his eyes. He 
sure did have it on me that time. I couldn’t see but what 
I’d made a bad fool of myself. When I’d crawled into bed 
I had my mind all made up that when that car of wire 
come in the next afternoon I’d be waitin’ for it and ready 
to make a heap of trail before sundown. I reckoned I 
knew when I’d had a-plenty. 

I’d have done it, too, most likely, if it hadn’t been for 
that Mexican jewelry in the store window. Yes, I’m 
comin’ to that. I had to wait till I worked round to it 
in the right place in the tale. 

It was after breakfast in the mornin’ and I was goin’ up 
the sidewalk, not headed for any place in particular, but 
just moseyin’. Steve had got out ahead of me and I’d eat 
by myself, with nobody to talk to and nothin’ to do but 
think, so I was sort of rasped and sore in my mind. And 
then I saw Steve standin’ in front of this window and 
lookin’ in. I hadn’t noticed it the day before, but there was 
this jewelry spread out —silver, it was, real heavy, made up 
in some fancy openwork shapes, and all full of them blue 
turquoises. And there was a card layin’ beside it that told 
how much it was: Cheap at $140. That was what she said. 
Mebbe it was; I don’t know. I didn’t stop to think about 
that part of it, because Steve got me goin’ on another trail. 

‘Hello, Billy,” he says to me, when I pulled up beside 
him. “Say, ain’t that a whiz of a thing? Where do you 
reckon they’d wear it though; round their neck?” 

“No,” I says, me bein’ cross; “‘round their waist, 
I’d say, with them dangles down. You can’t tell.” 
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HE morning 
([Fetee Christ- 1G 

mas Eve is | 
the worst morning- : 
after thereis. The 
very house suffers 
the headache that 
follows a prolonged 
spree. Remorse 
stalks at large — 
remorse for the 
things one gave— 
and did not give— 
and got. 

Everybody must 
act a general glee 
which can be felt 
only specifically if 
at all. Everybody 
must exclaim 
about everything: 
Oh! and Ah! and 
How sweet of you! 
and Isn’t it per- 
fectly dear? The 
Very Thing I 
wanted! and How 
did you EVER 
guess it? 

Christmas morning in the town of Carthage 
is a day when most of the people keep close at 
home, for Christmas is another passover. It is 
Santa Claus that passes over. 

People in Carthage are not rich and the shops are not 
grandiose, and interfamily presents are apt to be trivial 
and futile—or, worse yet, utile. 

The Carthaginian mother generally finds that father has 
credited the hat she got last fall to this Christmas; the 
elder brothers receive warm underthings and the young 
ones brasstoed boots, mits and mufflers. The girls may get 
something ornamental in their stockings, and their stock- 
ings may be silk or nearly; but then girls have to be 
foolishly diked up anyway, or they will never be married 
off. Dressing up daughters comes under the head of 
window-display or coupons and is charged off to publicity. 

Nearly everybody in Carthage—except Mrs. Ulysses 
8. G. Budlong—celebrates Christmas behind closed doors. 
People find it easier to rhapsodize when the collateral is not 
shown. It is amazing how far a Carthaginian can go on 
the most meager donation. The formula is usually: “We 
had such a lovely Christmas at our house! What did I 
get? Oh, so many things I can’t remember!” 

Mrs. Ulysses S. G. Budlong, however, does not cele- 
brate her Christmases behind closed doors—or, rather, she 
did not; for a strange change came over her this last 
Christmas. She used to open her doors wide—meta- 
phorically, that is; for there was a stormdoor, with a spring 
on it, to keep the cold draft out of the hall. 

As regular as Christmas itself was the oh-quite-informal 
reception Mrs. Budlong gave to mitigate the ineffable 
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But Steve didn’t pay any attention to my crossness. 
“It’s a wonder that actress girl ain’t bought it,”’ he says. 
“They’re all so fond of different jewelry.” 

I didn’t answer him, and in a minute we was passin’ 
along. Steve, he was lookin’ straight ahead and meditatin’ 
real serious, it seemed like. I figured that I knew pretty 
near what he was thinkin’. Don’t it seem right natural 
to you? After a bit, soon as I could, I ducked away from 
him and went on back to the window. You can tell what 
I was fixin’ to do, but it took me quite a spell to get it 
argued out. 

“Now, see here, Billy,’’ I says, ‘‘don’t you go and be a 
darned fool. You know you ain’t got any excuse.” 

“T know I ain’t,”’ says I, “‘but I sure do hate to let that 
Steve put it over me. Ain’t I got as much excuse as him?” 

“Shucks!” I says. “Quit it. Let it alone. What do 
you care for her anyway?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much,” says I; “but that ain’t what’s 
eatin’ me. You know it ain’t. Is it like me just to lay 
down and let him get away with it?” 

“Yes, but look at the price of it,” I says. ‘‘Four months’ 
pay. You know you oughtn’t to doit.” That’s the way it 
went on, just for all the world like that lad fussin’ at him- 
self about that apple. But all the while I knew I was 
goin’ to do it, same as him. 

“Tf you get to messin’ any more with it,” I says, ‘‘you 
know mighty well what it means—there’s no tellin’ when 
you'll get back to the ranch. Ain’t you goin’ to have any 
confidence in yourself any more?” 
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“Who's This Big, Immense Pink:and:Purple Cuspidor For?” 


stupidity of Christmas afternoon—that dolorous period 
when one meditates the ancient platitude that anticipation 
is better than realization. 

On Christmas Day Mrs. U. S. G. Budlong took all the 
gifts she had gleaned and piled them on and around the 
baby-grand piano in the back parlor. There was a piano 
lamp there, and it was about as large and as useful as a 
date palm tree. Then she invited the neighbors in. It 
looked like hospitality, but it felt like hostility. She 
passed her neighbors under the yoke and gloated over her 
guests, though seeming to overgloat her gifts. 

She got the gifts though. There was no question of 
that. By hook or by crook she saw to it that the bazar 
under the piano lamp always gleamed. 

One of the chief engines for keeping up the display was 
the display itself. Everybody who knew Mrs. Budlong— 
and not to know Mrs. Budlong was to argue oneself 
unknown—knew that he or she would be invited to this 
Christmas triumph. And being invited rather implied 
being represented in the loot. 

Hence ensued a curious rivalry in Carthage. People 
vied with each other in giving Mrs. Budlong presents. Not 
that they loved Mrs. Budlong more, but that they loved 
comparisons less. 

The rivalry grew to quite ridiculous proportions, but 
of course Mrs. Budlong did not care how ridiculous it 
grew; for it could hardly have escaped her shrewd eyes 
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“Oh, shut up!’’saysI. ‘‘What’sit to you? Wire fe 
ain’t all there is in this life anyway. There’s other thi 
Come on in; I’m goin’ to do it.” And with that I wer 
and told ’em not to sell that jewelry to anybody else 
I could have time to sort of rustle round and make 
arrangements. Even at that I didn’t have myself 
convinced. “You're sure goin’ to set yourself back by 
Billy,” I’d say—just like when you think you’ve got 
done scratchin’ at a fleabite, it’ll still keep breakin’ 
itchin’. \a 

It didn’t matter, though, because I got to speculatin 
how I was goin’ to make my raise the easiest, wit! 
havin’ to let ’em know at the ranch. If it had been : 
thing else I’d have riffled it off of Steve till I could 
time to draw mine, but that wouldn’t do on this deal; 
a hundred and forty was a good bit to try to raise in] 
chunks from a lot of different.ones. It would get circul: 
round so everybody would be payin’ attention to 
There was just one good way left, if I happened t 
lucky—I might get some of the boys started on a 
game of draw. That’s a way that always seems reason 
when you want money quick. If I could get Steve ii 
would help my spirit some if I was to win part of it fi 
him, wouldn’t it? a 

“Yes,” says the melancholy part of me, “but how do 
know you’re lucky today? You better not fool with i 

“My land, but you’ve got a horrible grouch on!” s 
the cheerful part of me. ‘‘ Here, I’ll tell you what I'll a 

(Continued on Page 44) : 
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bor’s and so 0! 
As Mr. and Mrs. County Road Superv? 
Detwiller were walking home from one 0 
occasions Mr. Detwiller was saying 
ain’t Mizzes Budlong the niftiest little 
getter that ever held up a train? How on earth 
happen to get stung?” 4 
*‘T don’t know, Roscoe. It’s one of those thi 
can’t get out of without getting out of town too. 
we've been and gone and skimped our own childern t 
something that would show up good in Mrs. Budlc} 
back parlor; and when I laid eyes on it in all that el 
why, if it didn’t look like something the cat brougt|!! 
Tl eat it!” { 
Mr. Detwiller’s only consolation—and he ein 
it—was: ‘ 


“Well, getting even a paper-what-you-said 
Clute is equal to extracting solid gold from anybod 
He’s the stingiest man in seven states. He doesn’t 
any more for a two-dollar bill than he does for 
eye. I bet she gave him ether before he let go.” 

‘Oh, she works all the old bachelors and wido 
way,’ said Mrs. Detwiller with a mixture of conte 
awe—“‘invites ’em to a dinner party or two round ¢ 4 
mas marketing time, and begins to talk about ho’ 
the shops are and how tempting everything shi 
says she saw a nimitation bronze clock at St 
Streckfuss that it almost broke her heart to 


“It's Artistic— But What is It?”’ 


it of course she couldn’t afford to buy anything for her- 
‘lf now when she’s got to remember all her dear friends; 
id she runs on and on. And the old bach growls, 
ung again!’ and goes to Strouther & Streckfuss and 
is Mr. Streckfuss to send Mrs. Budlong that blamed 
‘onze clock she was admiring. And that’s how she gets 

I could do it myself if I’d a mind to!”’ 

. Detwiller felt that there was more envy than truth 
last remark, and he was rash enough to speak up for 


stice. 
“You could if you’d a mind to? Yep!—if you’d a mind 
. That’s what somebody said about Shakspere’s 


Mizzes Budlong does if they had the mind to; but the 
is, she’s got the mind to. She goes after the gifts— 
zits em! She don’t almost git ’em and she ain’t just 
0 git ’em—she gits ’em! And what gits me is how 
its *em!”’ 

scoe Detwiller, if you’re goin’ to praise that woman 
presence of your own lawful wife I’ll never speak to 
he longest day I live!” 

Who's praisin’ her? I was just sayin’ —— 
“Why, Roscoe Detwiller, you did too!” 

Did what? Why, I was roastin’ her to beat the band!” 
“And to think that-on Christmas Day, of all days, I 
Suld live to hear my own husband, that I’ve loved and 
shed and worked my fingers to the bone and never got 
thanks—other women keepin’ two and three hired 
—and after him denyin’ his own childern things to 
&; expensive presents for a shameless creature like that 
ong woman ——”’ 

All over Carthage on Christmas afternoon couples were 
s) larly celebrating Mrs. Budlong’s annual triumph. 

_ Now, of course Mrs. Budlong did not get all these 
ken without giving presents—not in Carthage! It 
i ht have been possible to bamboozle these people one 
mas, but never another. Mrs. Budlong gave lots of 
ts. Christmas was an industry with her—an ambi- 
It had long ago lost its religious significance for her 
early everybody else in Carthage. 

| ven Mr. Frankenstein, the Pantatorium magnate, is 
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o> of the most ardent advertisers of Yuletide bargains, 
W é Isidore Strouther and Esau Streckfuss are almost 
Psuaded every December. They might be entirely per- 
: ded if it were not for the scenes they witness in their 
“es during the last weeks of shopping and the aftermath 
ng to collect from the Gentile husbands. 

Budlong’s Christmas presents were of two sorts— 
e made herself and those she made her husband 
r. He was the typical husband who never fails to 
his wife’s bills so long as he may raise a row about 
ntil his wife cries and looks like an expensive luxury 
only a really successful man could afford. Then he 
until the first of the next month. 
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BUDLONG’S Christmas campaign was under- 
en with the same farsightedness as a magazine 
Along about the Fourth of July she began to 
d plan. By the second week in August she had 
well under way. By the middle of September 
ting in her embroidered doilies. The earliest 
surprised her with her quilts untufted. And 
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when the first snow flew her sachet 
bags were all stuffed and smelly. 

She was very feminine in her sense 
of the value of her own time. At mis- 
sionary meetings she would shed tears 
over the pathetic pictures of oriental 
women who spent a year weaving a rug 
that would sell for a paltry hundred 
dollars and last a mere century or two. 
Then she would cheerfully devote 
fifteen days of incessant stitching at 
something she carried round in a sort 
of drumhead. 

At the end of that time she would 
have compiled a more or less intoler- 
able piece of colored fabric which she 
called a “bureau cover’ or a “drape” 
or a “throw.” It could not be dupli- 
cated at a shop for less than one dollar 
and seventy-five cents, and it would 
wash, perhaps three times. 

Mr. Budlong once figured that if 
sweatshop proprietors paid wages at 
the scale Mrs. Budlong established for 
herself all the seamsters and seam- 
stresses would curl up round their 
machines and die of starvation the first 
week—but he never told Mrs. Budlong 
this. Faney stitching did not earn 
much, but it did not cost much and it 
kept her mysteriously contented. She 
was stitching herself to her own home 
all the time. 

The Christmas presents Mrs. Budlong made herself 
were not all a matter of needle and thread. Not at all! 
One year she turned her sewing room into a smithy. She 
gave Mr. and Mrs. Colonel Tisnower the loveliest hand- 
hammered brass coal-scuttle that ever was seen—and with 
a purple ribbon tied to its tail. They kept flowers in it 
several summers until one cruel winter a new servant put 
coal in it and completely scuttled it. 

The same year she gave Mrs. ex-Mayor Cinnamon a 
hammered-brass version of a C. D. Gibson drawing. The 
lady and gentleman looked as if they had broken out with a 
combination of yellow fever and smallpox, or suffered from 
enlarged pores or something. And the plum-colored plush 
frame didn’t sit very well on the vermilion wallpaper; but 
Mrs. Cinnamon hung it over the sofa in the expectation of 
changing the paper some day. It stayed there until the 
fateful evening when Mr. Nelson Chur called on Miss 
Editha Cinnamon and was just warming up a proposal 
that had been held over almost as long as the wallpaper, 
when bang! down came the overhanging brass drawing and 
bent itself hopelessly on Mr. Chur’s cranium! Mr. Chur 
said something that may have been Damocles—but he did 
not propose; and Mrs. Budlong was weeks wondering why 
Mrs. Cinnamon was so snippy to her.’ 

The hammered-brass era gave way to the opposite 
extreme of painted velvet. They say it is a difficult art; 
and it must be. Mrs. Budlong’s first landscape might as 
well have been painted on the side of her Scotch collie. 

Her most finished roses had something of the look of 
shaggy tarantulas that have fallen into a paintpot and 
emerged in a towering rage. It was 
in that velvetocene stratum that she 
painted for the churcha tasseled pulpit 
cloth that hung down a yard below 
the Bible. Doctor Torpadie was a © 
very soothing preacher, but no one 
slept o’ sermons during the reign of 
that pulpit cloth. Mrs. Budlong was 
so elated over the success of it, how- 
ever, that she announced her intention 
of going in for stained glass. She 
planned a series of the sweetest win- 
dows to replace those already in the 
church; but she never got nearer to 
that than painted china. 

The painted-china era was a dire 
era. The cups would break and the 
colors would run; and they never came 
out what she expected after they were 
fired. Of course she knew the ,pig- 
ments must suffer alteration in the 
furnace—but such alteration! 

She soon became accustomed to get- 
ting green roses with crimson leaves, 
and deep blue apple blossoms against a 
pure-white sky; but when she finished 
one complete set of table china in fifty 
pieces, each ‘cup and saucer with a 
flower on it, the result looked so start- 
lingly like something from a medical 
museum that she never dared give the 
set away. She lent it to the cook to 
eat her meals on. 

During this epoch, Master Ulysses 
Budlong, Junior, was studying, at 
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school, a physiology ornamented with a few pictures in 
color representing the stomachs of alcohol specialists. 
They were intended, perhaps, to frighten little school- 
children from frequenting saloons during recess or to warn 
them not to put whisky on their porridge. 

It was at this time that Mrs. Budlong spent two weeks’ 
hard labor painting Easter lilies on an umbrella jug. When 
it came home from the furnace her husband stared at it and 
mumbled: 

“Tt’s artistic—but what is it?”’ 

Little Ulysses shrieked: “Oh, I know!” And darting 
away he returned with his physiology opened at one of 
those gastric sunsets; and—well, it was this that impelled 
Mrs. Budlong to a solemn pledge never to paint china 
again —a pledge she has nobly kept. 

From smeared china she went to that art in which a 
woman buys something at a store, pulls out half of it and 
calls the remnant drawnwork. A season of this was suc- 
ceeded by a mania for sofa cushions. It fairly snowed sofa 
cushions all over Carthage that Christmas; and Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton pillows could be found in homes 
that had never known even a nightschool alumnus. 

There ensued a sober period of burnt wood and a period 
of burnt leather, during which excited neighbors with a 
keen sense of smell called the fire department out three 
times and the board of health once. And now Indian 
heads broke out all over town, and the walls looked as if 
a shoemaker’s apron had been chosen for the pennant. 

There were various other spasms of manufacture, each 
of them fashionable at its time and foolish at any time. 
But, foolish soever, Mrs. Budlong was fair. A keen sense 
of sportsmanship led her to give full notice to such people 
as she planned to honor with her gifts. She knew how 
embarrassing it is to receive presents from one to whom no 
present has been sent; and she made it a point of honor 
somehow to forewarn her prospective beneficiaries betimes. 
Her favorite method was the classic device of pretending 
to let slip asecret. For instance: 

“Yesterday morning, my dear, I had the strangest 
experience. It was just ten o’clock. I remember the hour 
so exactly because for the last few days I have made it a 
rule to begin work on your Christmas present just at 
ten Oh! but I didn’t mean to tell you! It was to be 
asurprise. No; don’t ask me—I won’t give you an ink- 
ling; but I really think it will please you. It’s something 
you’ve been needing for such a long time.”’ 

And she left the victim hopelessly to writhe from then 
on to Christmas, trying alternately to imagine what 
gift was impending and what would be an appropriate 
countergift. 
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yee MORE ways than one Mrs. Budlong kept Carthage 
on the writhe. Christmas was merely the climax of a 
ceaseless activity. All the year round she was at work 
like yeast alert in a soggy dough. 

She was forever getting up things. She was one of those 
women who return calls on time—a little ahead, in fact. 
That made it necessary for you to return hers earlier. If 
you didn’t she called you up on the telephone and asked 
you why you hadn’t. You had to promise to come over at 
once, or she’d talk to you until your ear was welded to the 
telephone. Then, if you broke your promise, she called 


“But I Told Her You Was. And She 
Seen You at the Windy’’ 
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you up about that. She got in from 
fifty-two to one hundred and four 
calls a year, where one or two would 
have amply sufficed for all she had to 
say. 

It was due to her that Carthage had 
such a lively social existence—for its 
size. Once she fell ill and the people 
felt as passengers feel when a street 
car is suddenly braked back on its 
haunches—all Carthage found itself 
wavering and poised on tiptoe and 
clinging to straps; and then it sagged 
back on its heels and waited. Mrs. 
Budlong was the town’s motorman— 
or ‘‘motorneer” as they say in Car- 
thage. Before she was up she had 
invitations out for a convalescent 
tea; and everybody said: “Here we 
go again!” 

If strangers visited Carthage Mrs. 
Budlong counted them her clients the 
moment they arrived. Of course the 
merely commercial visitors she left to 
the hackmen at the station, but 
friends or relatives of prominent 
people could not escape Mrs. 
Budlong’s well-meant attentions. It 
was sometimes embarrassing when 
relatives appeared —for everybody 
has somewhere concealed some rela- 
tives he is perfectly willing to leave 
in concealment. 

Mrs. Alex—pronounced Ellick— 
Stubblebine never forgave Mrs. Bud- 
long for dragging into the limelight 
some obscure cousins of her husband’s 
who had drifted into Carthage to 
borrow money on their farm. Mrs. 
Stubblebine was always bragging 
about her people—her own people, 
that is. Her husband’s people, of 
course, after all, were only Stubble- 
bines, while her maiden name was Dilatush—and the 
Dilatushes, as everybody knew, were related by marriage 
to the Tatums. : 

These were Stubblebines that came to town however. 
Mrs. Stubblebine could hardly slam the door in their faces, 
but she would fain have locked the doors after them. She 
would not even invite them out on the front porch. She 
told them the back porch was cozier and less conspicuous. 
And then Mrs. Budlong had to call up on the telephone 
and sing out in her telephoniest cheer: 

“Oh, my dear, I’ve just this minute heard you have 
guests—some of your dear husband’s relatives. Now 
they must come to me to dinner tomorrow. Oh, it isn’t 
the slightest trouble, I assure you! I’m giving a little 
party anyway. I won’t take no for an answer.” 

And she wouldn’t. Mrs. Stubblebine fairly perspired 
excuses; but Mrs. Budlong finally grew so suspicious that 
she had to accept or leave the impression that the relatives 
were burglars or counterfeiters in concealment. And they 
were not—they were pitifully honest. 

The result was worse than she expected. Mr. Stubble- 
bine’s cousin was so shy that he never said a word except 
when it was pulled out of him, and then he said: ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am!”’ 

In Carthage when you are at a dinner party and you 
don’t quite catch the last remark, you don’t snap ‘‘ What?”’ 
or ‘‘How?” or “‘Wha’ jew say?”’ Whatever your home 
habits may be, at a dinner party or before company you 
raise your eyebrows gracefully and murmur: ‘I beg your 
pardon?” 

Mr. Stubblebine’s rural cousin, however, said “‘Huh?”’ 
—like an Indian chief trying to scare a white general. And 
he was perfectly frank about the intimate process of 
mastication. 

And when he dropped a batch of scalloped oysters into 
his watchpocket he solemnly fished them out with a 
souvenir after-dinner coffee spoon having the Statue of 
Liberty for a handle and Brooklyn Bridge in the bowl. 

And the wretch’s wife was so nervous she talked all the 
time about people the others had never seen or heard of. 
And she wasn’t ashamed of what she was chewing either. 
And she said she “never used tomattus.”’ 

Mrs. Stubblebine would have felt much obliged to Fate 
if she had been presented with an apoplectic stroke, but 
she had to sit the dinner out. And from what she said to 
her poor husband afterward you would have thought he 
picked out those relatives just to spite her, when, as a 
matter of fact, he had always loathed them and regretted 
them; and the next day he borrowed enough money to 
lend them and send them back to the soil. 

Mrs. Budlong had constituted herself an entertainment 
committee for all sorts of visitors. If a young girl came 
home from boarding school with a classmate the real host- 
ess had hardly time to show her to the spareroom and 
say, ‘‘This is the bathroom round here; watch out for the 


“Gimme This! Gimme That! Gimme Two of These! Gimme Six of Them? 
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steps—and if the water don’t run just wait when 
the telephone would go br-r-r-r-r! And there would be 
Mrs. Budlong brandishing an invitation to a dinner party. 

When the supply of guests ran low she would visit the 
sick. If a worn-out housewife slept late some morning to 
catch up, Mrs. Budlong would hear of it and rush over 
with a broth or something. It is said that old Miss Malkin 
got out of bed in spite of the doctor’s orders, just to keep 
from eating any more of Mrs. Budlong’s wine jellies. 

In Carthage one pays for the telephone by the year. 
The company lost money on Mrs. Budlong’s wire. She 
was an indefatigable telephonist. She would spend a 
week-end at the instrument while the prisoner at the other 
extreme of the wire shifted from ear to ear, sagged along 
the wall, postponed household duties, made signals of dis- 
tress to other members of the family and generally cursed 
Mr. Alexander Graham Bell. 

Three wall telephones were changed to table ‘phones on 
Mrs. Budlong’s account, and Mrs. Talbot had hers put by 
the bed. She used to take naps while Mrs. Budlong talked, 
and she trained herself to murmur ‘Yes, dear!”’ at 
intervals in her sleep. 

By means like these, Mrs. Budlong kept Carthage more 
or less under her thumb. Carthage squirmed, but it could 
not crawl out from under. This is the history of how the 
thumb was removed for good and all. It was Mrs. Budlong 
that removed it. Carthage could never have pried it up. 

And the thumb came off because it grew popular. 

Hitherto Mrs. Budlong had never been truly popular. 
People were afraid of her. She was a whipper-in, a social 
bushbeater—driving the populace from cover like par- 
tridges. She would not let the town rest. The merchants 
alone admired her, for she was the cause of much buying of 
new shoes, new hats, new clothes, fine groceries, olives, 
Malaga grapes, salted almonds, raisins, English walnuts 
and other things one eats only at parties. She was the 
first woman in Carthage who ever gave a luncheon and 
called it breakfast as, years before, she had been the first 
hostess to give a dinner at any time except in the middle of 
theday. She was also the first person there to say ‘“‘Come 
to me”’ when she meant’ “‘Come to our house.” It had a 
Scriptural sound and was thought shocking till Carthage 
grew used to it. 

It was due to her that several elderly men were forced 
into their first evening dress. They had thought to escape 
through life without that ordeal. Old Clute would have 
preferred to be fitted for a pine box and would have felt 
about as comfortable in it. He tried to compromise with 
the tailor on a garment that would serve as a “Prince 
Albert” by day and a “swaller-tail” by night; but Mr. 
Kweskin could not manage it, even though he struggled 
valiantly. 

So Mr. Clute blamed Mrs. Budlong for yet another 
expense. Husbands all over town were blaming Mrs. 
Budlong for running their families into fool extravagances. 
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Mothers were blaming her for dra 
ging them round by the nose 
never letting them rest. They n 
dared trust themselves about the hou 
in a wrapper, for Mrs. Budlong mig’ 
happen in as like as not—rather | 
than not. Everybody in town 
fully obeyed Mrs. Budlong. R 
Detwiller wanted to organize a Hor 
keepers’ Union, and strike. , 
. And then, just as the town y 
fermenting for revolt, Mrs. Budle 
came into a lot of money. 
Iv 7 
HAT is, Mr. Budlong came int 
lot of money. Which meai 
Mr. Budlong would be permitte 
take care of it while his wife got 
it. One of those relatives very 
mon in fiction, and not alto 

unknown in real life, finally let g 

her money at the behest of her 
patient undertaker; and the ] 
longs had the pleasure of seei: 
glorious news of their good for 
in big headlines in the Carthage p 
It was the only display Mr. B 
ever received in that paper wi 
paying for it—except for the 
when he also ran for mayor on 
opposition ticket and was refe: 
in letters an inch high as “ Candi 
Nipped-in-the-Budlong.” _ 
Now the cornucopia of plenty 
burst wide open on the front 
It seemed as if they would have 
wade through gold dollars to 
their front gate when the mon 
collected. ¢ 
And now it was Mrs. Bu 
telephone that rang and rang 
she who was called up and eal 
It was she who sagged along the wall and shifted | 
foot to foot, from elbow to elbow and ear to ear. 

After living in Carthage all her life she was sud 
as it were, welcomed to the city as a distinguished 
stranger. And now she had no need to invite peo 
return her calls. They came spontaneously. Som 
there were a dozen calling at once. It was a re 
every day. There were overflow meetings in the 1 
that Mrs. Budlong called Mr. Budlong’s ‘‘den.” It} 
place where she kept the furniture she did not dare! 
in the parlor. 

People who had never come to see her in spite of h 
hensile telephone dropped in to pay up some must} 
call that had lain unreturned for years. People whe 
always come formally, even funereally, rushed in 
mally and with as devouring an enthusiasm as old 
People who used to run in informally now drove 1 
vehicles from MacMulkin’s livery stable; or if they ¢ 
in their own turnouts they had the tops washed and 
harness polished, while the gardener and furnaceman 
drove had his hat brushed, was not allowed to smoke 
was urged to sit up straight and keep his foot 
dashboard. “a 

People who had been in the habit of devoting a 
two to cleaning up a year’s social debts, and went 
down the streets dropping doleful calls like wr 
headstones, walked in unannounced of mornings. 
now Mrs. Budlong that had to keep dressed up 
Everybody accepted the inevitable invitation to 
cup of tea, until the cook struck. Cook said sh 
“conthracted to cuke for a small family, not to run 
tinurous bairbecue!’”’ Besides, she had to answer thi 
bell so much she couldn’t get her hands into the 
before they were out again. And dinner was never 
The amount of tea consumed, and bakery cake, ai 
butter, began to alarm Mrs. Budlong. And Cz 
people were so nervous at taking tea with a millio 
that they kept dropping cups or setting them down 

Mrs. Budlong had never a moment, the whole da. 
to leave the house; and she suddenly found herse! 
out acall returned. She had so many invitations to 
and luncheons that her life became a hop, skip and j 

During the first ecstasy of the"good news Mrs. B 
had raved over the places she was going to travel te 
Paris—now pronounced Paree—Westminister 
Vienna, St. Mark’s, the Lion of Lucerne! She talked 
handbook of Cook’s Tours. To successive callers sl 
the story over and over until the rhapsody finally | 
on her tongue. She began to hate Paree, St. Ma 
the Lion of Lucerne. All she wanted to do was to 
of town to some quiet retreat—for Carthage was ni 
quiet. It simmered to the boiling-over point. _ 

Once it had been Mrs. Budlong’s pride to be 
leader of Carthage. Now that her husband v 
or to be worth—a hundred thousand dollars 


ie. 
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ed a very petty parish to be the social leader of. She 
an to read New York society notes with expectancy, as 
ne cons the Baedeker of a town one is approaching. 

‘She } lay awake nights wondering what she should wear 
t Mrs. Stuyvesant Square’s next party and at Mrs. 
stor House’s sociable. She fretted over the choice 
etween taking a letter from: her church to St. Bartholo- 
1ew’s, or to Grace, or St. John the Divine’s. And all the 
shile she was pouring tea for the wives of harnessmakers 
nd druggists, dentists and grocers! All the more reason 
or not appearing before them in the same clothes inces- 
antly. With a dinner or a reception or a tea or a ball 
very night, her two dressy-up dresses became so familiar 
hat she could hardly afford to trot them round much 
nore. And she could hardly afford to get new ones; for, 
fter all, she had not come into the money. She had just 
ome at it or toward it or, as her husband began to say, 
‘up against it.” 

Mr. Budlong was kept on such tenterhooks by lawyers 
rith papers to sign, titles to clear, executors and execu- 
rices to consult, and waivers, deeds, indentures and 
hings, that he had no time for his business. 

Like housemaids’ knee and painters’ colic is millionaires’ 
1elancholia. And the Budlongs were enduring the illness 
fithout entertaining the microbe. 

It is almost as much trouble to inherit money nowadays 
sto earnitin the first place. Mr. Budlong was confronted 
ith such a list of postmortem debts that must be prepaid 
r his deceased Aunt Ida that he almost begrudged her 
er bit of very real estate in Woodlawn. And they began 
) think that funeral monuments were in bad taste if 
stentatious. 

They had always accounted Aunt Ida a hardfisted miser 
sfore, but now she began to look like a slippery-palmed 
pendthrift. They began almost to suspect the probity of 
ie poor old maid. Worse yet, they feared that some 
ter will might turn up, bequeathing all her money to 
ome abominable charity or other. She had been addicted 
occasional subscriptions during her lifetime. 

The Budlongs themselves were beginning, even at this 
tance from their money-to-be, to suffer its infection, its 
jevitable reaction on the character. Those who live 
‘yond their means joyously when their means are small 
‘come small themselves when their means get beyond liv- 
g beyond. The Budlongs began to figure percentages on 
ms left in the bank or put out on mortgage. They began 
1 think money—and money is money, large or small. 
‘rs. Budlong began to feel that she had been unjust to 
a nt Ida. What she had called miserliness was evidently 
judence and thrift, and other pleasant sounding virtues. 
When it came to the point of deciding that she must give 


once, and she found that the olives, the turkey, the 


Jalaga grapes, the English walnuts and a man fro‘, the 


She grew frantic to be quit of Carthage—to rub it off her 
viting list. Unconsciously her motto became Cato’s 
rhless Delenda est Carthago; but she could neither wipe 
(rthage off her map nor free her feet from its dust. Her 


pluired him yet a 
Wile. Even to iclose 


cald not borrow 
they on Aunt Ida’s 
site until he was 
it was his. 

ill the while, how- 
ir, the festival 
People 
NMarthage,to whom 
York was an 
ble Carcas- 
ne, were now 
qing to visit Mrs. 
3illong there at the 
“atial home she 
‘adescribed. Some 
aem frankly told 
le they were com- 
Wealth took 
| new discomfort. 
' hed, Sally Swezey 
ected the tele- 
with gossip: 
albot was 
yesterday, 


That was the discomfort of the morrow, however. 
Today was busy enough. One morning she was called to 
the telephone by the merciless Sally Swezey with a new 
infliction. There was something almost ghoulish in Mrs. 
Swezey’s cackling glee as she sang out across the wire: 

“We're allso glad that the next meeting of the progressive 
euchre club is to be at your house.” 

Mrs. Budlong’s chin dropped. She had quite forgotten 
this. Sally chortled on: 

“And, say, do you know what?” 

“What?” 

“Everybody says you’re going to give solid gold prizes, 
and that even the booby prize will be handsomer than the 
first prize-was at Mrs. Detwiller’s 

““Ha-ha!” laughed Mrs. Budlong i in a tone that sounded 
just like the spelling. 

Mrs. Budlong’s wealth seemed to be accepted as a sort of 
general legacy. All Carthage assumed to own it in com- 
munity and to enjoy it with her. Her walls rang with the 
hilarity of her neighbors; but her laughter took on more 
and more the sound of icicles snapping from the eaves of a 
shed. 

She became the logical candidate for all the chief offices 
in clubs and societies and circles. She suddenly found 
herself seven or eight presidents and at least eleven chair- 
women. The richest woman in town heretofore was Mrs. 
Foster Herpers, wife of the pole-and-shaft manufacturer. 
He owned about half of the real estate in the county, but 
his wife had to distil money out of him in pennies. With 
a profound sigh of relief she resigned all her honors in 
Mrs. Budlong’s favor. 

Being president chiefly meant lending one’s house for 
meetings, as well as one’s china and tea and sandwiches, 
and being five dollars ahead of anybody else in every 
subscription. Mrs. Budlong was panicstricken with her 
own success, for there is nothing harder to handle than a 
dam-break of prosperity. 

Worse yet, Mr. Budlong was ceasing to be the meek 
thing of yore. Every day was the first of the month with 
him. 

It was well into November when he flung himself into 
a Morris chair one evening and groaned aloud: 

“‘T don’t believe Aunt Ida ever left any money! If she 
did I don’t believe we’ll ever get any of it. And if we do 
I know we'll not have a sniff at it before January. One of 
the lawyers has been called abroad on another case. We’ve 
got to stay in Carthage—at least over Christmas.’ 

“Christmas!”” The word crackled and sputtered in 
Mrs. Budlong’s brain like a fuse in the dark. The past 
month had been so packed with other excitements that she 
had forgotten the very word. Now it blew up and came 
down as if one of her own unstable Christmas trees had 
toppled over on her, with all its ropes of tinsel, its eggshell 
splendors and its lambent tapers. 


Vv 


puss Mrs. Budlong felt amazement that she could 
have so ignored the very focus of her former ambition. 
Then she felt shame at her unpreparedness. She caught 
the evening paper out of her husband’s lap to find the date. 
November ninth and not a Christmas thing begun! Yet 
a few days and the news-stands would apprise her that 
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Christmas was coming; for in the middle of November all 
the magazines put on their holly and their Santa Clauses, 
as women put on summer straw hats at Easter. Mrs. 
Budlong’s hands sought and wrung each other as if in 
mutual reproach. They had been pouring tea and passing 
wafers when they should have been Dorcasing at their 
Christmas tasks. And now, at the eleventh hour, she 
found herself without a single present tatted or painted or 
hammered or fired. It had been left for her husband—of 
all people—to warn her that Christmas was imminent! 

If he had been a day later the neighbors would have 
anticipated him as well as the magazines. The Christmas 
idea seemed to strike the whole town at once. Mrs. Bud- 
long became the victim of her own classic device of pre- 
tending to let slip a secret. The townswomen shamelessly 
turned her own formula against her. 

Mrs. Detwiller met her at church and said: 

“Yesterday morning at eleven I had the most curious 
presentiment, my dear! I remember the hour so exactly 
because I’ve been making it a rule to begin work on your 
Christmas present every morning at —— Oh, but I didn’t 
intend to let you know. No, dearie, I won’t tell you what 
it is. But I can’t help believing it’s just what you’ll need 
in New York.” 

Myra Eppley, with whom Mrs. Budlong had never 
exchanged Christmas presents at all, but with whom an 
intimacy had sprung up since Mrs. Budlong came into the 
reputation of her money —Myra Eppley had the effrontery 
to call up on the telephone and say: 

“Would you mind telling me, my dear, the shade of 
wall paper you’re going to have in your New York parlor, 
because I’m making a Oh—but will you tell me?”’ 

Poor Mrs. Budlong almost swooned from the telephone. 
She did not know what the color of her wall paper would 
be in New York. She did not know that she would ever 
have wall paper in New York. She only knew that Myra 
Eppley, too, was calling her ‘‘My dear!”” Myra Eppley 
also was going to give her a Christmas present—and would 
have to be given one. 

Mrs. Budlong had received fair warning, but she felt 
about as grateful as a wayfarer feels to the rattlesnake 
that whizzes: “Make ready for the coroner!” 

Next, young Mrs. Chur—Editha Cinnamon that was, 
for she had finally landed Mr. Chur in spite of the accident, 
or because of it—called up to say: 

“Oh, my dear, my husband wants to know what brand 
of cigars your husband smokes; and would you tell me, 
deary, what size bath-slippers you wear?” 

When Sally Swezey came to the progressive euchre fight 
at Mrs. Budlong’s she noted with joy that her hint had 
borne fruit. The prizes were, indeed, of solid gold. Mr. 
Budlong did not learn it until the first of the following 
month, when the bill came in from the jewelry store. 

As if she had not done enough in forcing solid gold prizes 
on Mrs. Budlong, Sally had to say: 

“‘T’m just dying to see your back parlor, my dear, this 
next Christmas afternoon! It has always been a sight for 
sore eyes; but this Christmas it will be a perfect wonder, 
for I do declare everybody in town is going to send you 
something nice.”’ 

This conviction was already chilling Mrs. Budlong’s 
marrow. Of old she would have rejoiced at the golden 
triumph; but now 
she could only realize 
that if everybody in 
Carthage sent her 
something nice it was 
because everybody 
in Carthage expected 
something nicer. 
And she had not tat- 
ted or smeared or 
hammered a thing! 
As usual, too, the 
excess of work on 
hand had a paralyz- 
ing effect. Atatime 
when she should be 
half done she could 
not even begin! 


“*Mishing You a Werry 
Muschris and a 
Nappy Hoosier!’’ 
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pe and days 
went by ina 
stupor of hopeless- 
ness. Thanksgiving 
came and the Bud- 
long turkey might as 
well have been a 
crow. In despera- 
tion she decided to 
make a tentative 
exploration of the 
shops now burgeon- 
ing with Christmas 
splendor. 
(Continued on: 
Page 50) 
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A Deadlock Might Occur, and Dix is Safe and Sane 


date for reélection to the Presidency does not 

increase as you come east from the Mississippi, 
but his strength as a candidate for renomination for that 
office does increase. 

There is just as much dissatisfaction in the Republican 
party in this territory as in the territory west of the 
Mississippi, but the means for expressing it in opposition 
to the nomination are not so available. Few of the states 
in this section have primary laws that will enable the 
voters to select delegates to the national conventions, and 
the machinery of the Republican party has not yet been 
taken from the men who have long controlled it—men 
who are old-line, Old-Guard, old-idea and old-method poli- 
ticians. They will, in most instances, control the delega- 
tions; and, as a matter of course, those delegations will be 
for Mr. Taft’s renomination. 

That is about as far as the oldsters will go however. 
They will not be able to control the election; and, as it 
stands now, Mr. Taft will lose at the November election 
some of those states that have been consistently Republican 
in national elections since 1896. Indeed, if the Democrats 
nominate the right kind of man Mr. Taft will lose most of 
them—not all, but more than he thinks or the Old Guard 
leaders suppose. 

Still, the Old Guard leaders are not entirely blind to the 
situation. To use a Wall Street term, they—or a good 
many of them—have taken their losses for 1912 and are 
playing now for 1916. They might be able to complicate 
the nomination of Mr. Taft if they wanted to by throwing 
their state delegations against him, but they do not think 
that worth while; and as long as Mr. Taft, the President, 
wants a renomination, they are in duty bound to give it to 
him, no matter what they may think concerning the chances 
of his election. On the other hand, some of them profess 
to see little in this dissatisfaction and opposition to Mr. 
Taft, and say, once he is nominated and the spellbinders 
get out and begin to yell “Rally, boys! Rally!” the 
Republicans, bound to the Grand Old Party by old ties, 
will come flocking back to the standard and will vote for Mr. 
Taft to prevent what every sane Republican must know— 
the Old Guardsters say—will be a tremendous calamity to 
the nation: the election of a Democratic President. 


Witte or HOWARD TAFT’S strength as a candi- 


Will Mr. Taft Withdraw? 


EN who are in touch with conditions in the West and 

elsewhere have gone to these leaders and asked them: 
“Why nominate Taft and wreck the party?” Their only 
answer has been the famous one of Colonel Roosevelt 
when he was asked why he made James R. Garfield Secre- 
tary of the Interior. “‘ Jimmie wanted it,’’ said the Colonel. 
“Mr. Taft wants it” is their reason. It has been pointed 
out to the Southern Federal officeholders who will be dele- 
gates that there will be positively no nourishment for them 
in the election of a Democratic President. They will all 
lose their jobs. However, favors past and to come in the 
period between the nominating convention and the exit 
from office of a possibly defeated candidate on the following 
March fourth hold them. They have had theirs and they 
are willing Mr. Taft should have his. 


Ii=East of 
the Mississippi 


Moreover, these Old Guard leaders are not so sure that 
it wouldn’t be a good thing for all concerned to have the 
Republican party defeated, and they are quite pleased with 
the idea that Mr. Taft shall be the instrument. Those 
who have watched White House policies and understand 
national politics know that the men who have posed as the 
friends of Mr. Taft; the men who have been his depend- 
ence in Congress and with whom he has consulted as 
much as he has consulted with anybody; the men who 
have taken his orders—in a sense, at least—and who have 
tried to carry out his policies or, to put it another way, 
have not opposed his policies to too great an extent— 
these men were all opposed to the original nomination of 
Mr. Taft. They fought him—not very intelligently, to be 
sure, but in the only way they knew how—before the 
convention. They financed and carried on the campaign 
of the ‘‘ Allies.” 

I have before me the last statement issued by the author- 
ized press agent of the Allies a few days before the Chicago 
convention, where Mr. Taft was nominated. It is inter- 
esting, in view of the fact that the men in the East who 
are now in line for Mr. Taft’s renomination—Senator 
Crane, of Massachusetts; Senator Penrose, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Secretary of State Knox; former Senator Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island; former Senator Hemenway, of Indiana; 
Uncle Joe Cannon, of Illinois, and many others—were the 
upbuilders and upholders and financiers of the fantastic 
movement of the Allies. 

After commenting on the claims made by the Taft 
managers as to the delegates they had secured, the 
authorized press bulletin says: 


HISTORY WILL REPEAT ITSELF aT Cuicaco. No pre-convention 
FAVORITE ever won a nomination for President in a Republican conven- 
tion since the founding of the party except William McKinley; and back 
of him was a tidal wave of popular sentiment which is not surging for 
Secretary Taft; and Harrison in 1892—nominated by officeholders and 
beaten by the people. Seward had two-thirds of the delegates to the 
convention of 1860 pledged. Blaine was within twenty-six votes of a 
nomination on the first ballot in 1876—nearer than Secretary Taft will be. 

The fatal weakness of the Taft candidacy is that it is an absolutely 
MACHINE-MADE product, not vitalized by popular sentiment. Its band- 
wagon is loaded down with men who will jump over the wheel the 
moment the vehicle shows signs of stalling—and that sign is in sight. 

The Chicago convention will make a nomination not the product of 
INTIMIDATION; not the result of COWARDICE on the part of party leader- 
ship; not involving the surrender of party prospects in a hundred Con- 
gressional districts and a dozen Northern and border states; and not 
imposing upon the Republican party the necessity of proving that the 
support of predatory wealth has not been secured for the Taft candidacy 
at the sacrifice of the policies which the Progressive wing of the Republican 


* party has been led to believe it represents. 


Now that bulletin is interesting from two viewpoints. 
It sounds like a regular Progressive outcry instead of the 
last word of the most reactionary section of all the reac- 
tionaries in the Republican party. It shows what was the 
pre-convention temper of the men who, in the East, are 
now all for the renomination of Mr. Taft. The bulletin 
was never recalled or disowned. It shows the reason for the 
present position of these men. Mr. Taft was not President 
in 1908, but Mr. Roosevelt was! It amounted to the 
same thing. Mr. Roosevelt used the power of his office to 
nominate Mr. Taft, just as Mr. Taft is using the power of 
his office to renominate himself. The results will be the 
same, as far as nominating goes—if Mr. Taft persists. 

The candidacy of Philander C. Knox, now Secretary of 
State; of Charles E. Hughes, now an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; of Joseph B. 


Foraker, of Ohio; of Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois; and of. 


Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, were all a part of the 
so-called Allies’ campaign. Back of these candidacies 
were the Old Guard of the Republican party, who are now 
all acquiescent in the renomination of Mr. Taft. Pre- 
convention literature is likely to be ill-considered and not to 
be taken too seriously, and it would seem that the author 
was a better prophet for 1912 than for 1908; but he knew 
the sort of game his employers were up against and referred 
to it feelingly. Likely as not the dose of fighting against 
Presidential power in securing delegates which the Allies 
got in 1908 sufficed them. They know now, as they should 
have known before, how useless it is, with that big block of 
Southern delegates to beshad by any Republican President 
for the command. 

With the party machinery largely in the hands of these 
men in the East, and these men—in most of the states— 
ready to turn their delegates to Mr. Taft, it is apparent 
that his strength for renomination increases east of the 
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Mississippi. New York and Pennsylvania and 
England were assured to him long ago. That has 
fixed for months. If Taft sticks, the leaders in these 
will stick too. If Taft does not stick, they will b 
look for a compromise candidate. 

They will never support La Follette or let him 
any delegates if they can avoid it. They all cor 
Taft as renominated, will do what they can to help 
make a campaign, and are getting their houses in 
for a Democratic President. 


The Proceedings of Big Business 


NE of the traditions to which the old-line leaders 
parties cling is that pleasing one about the power of 
Street and all it types in the way of Big Business in ef 
ing nominations and elections. Wall Street was powé 
in the past; but Wall Street isn’t so powerful now, 
to various little restrictions placed on election me 
tion by the Congress and the people in various parts 
country. Wall Street, or men representing Wall 
nominated Judge Parker in 1904, and what the peo 
to Judge Parker is still a shuddering memory. E 
direct primaries, Big Business might spread about 
money and get some results, but—and here is the p 
point —Big Business isn’t going to spread about an 
in primaries or elsewhere. Big Business has hai 
two ways—one from the people and one from 
House. - al 
Big Business does not want Mr. Taft elected, 
Business is sorely put to it to find some Demoet 
want. It abhors Woodrow Wilson and isn’t any 
of Governor Harmon, who certainly did do som 
ous tax-raising things—to the Pennsylvania Rail 
example. So Big Business is marking time and 
itself with saying: ‘‘Nothing could be wo 
situation now, and we won’t contribute a d 
anybody.” The trouble with Big Business is th 
its representatives are kings in finance, they a 
in politics. They know all about money, but the 
little about the United States and the people 
these manifestations of distrust and attack, w 
have been so frequent, made those represent: 
a succession of fits of surprise and grief. ss 
J. Pierpont Morgan, for example, is a large andi 
financial magnate who has an intimate aequainta 
all kinds of money and all the kinds of money-do 
are; but Mr. Morgan and the men who reve 
Mr. Morgan have but a crude conception of wha 
on politically in this country, and the meaning of 
ical manifestations of the upheaval. At that, t 
more now than they knew a few years ago; and 
of their education is going on slowly but st 
have messed in in some Presidential camp: 
now, with varying results, more especially a: 
tions; and they may mess in this coming electic 
nominating on the Republican side, but in election 
side and in nomination on the other side. Still, t 
and free financial style has been cramped a go 
laws that make it possible to find out about cor] 
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this country that would feel safe in getting anything 
om either side after contributing, it surely is long on 
mfidence and hope. 

There is no doubt that Big Business would like to be in 
position to dictate, but Big Business isn’t and never will 
s again. Big Business doesn’t know it yet, but it has 
immerings and presently will come to understand. So, 
hen you hear the political wise men gravely discussing 
nether this man or that is acceptable to the Big Fellows, 
doesn’t mean so much as it once did. Indeed, that is 
zood time tolaugh. Big Business cannot stop Mr. Taft’s 
mination if it tries—nor can Big Business nominate any 
emocrat the way Judge Parker was nominated; in fact, 
e Democrat who will be nominated is likely to be as 
jectionable to Big Business as Mr. Taft must be— 
obably more so. 

However, there are evidences here and there that cer- 
in crafty gentlemen who have turned tricks before now 
¢ the safe-and-sane outfit are not without knowledge of 
e possibilities of the Democratic situation in the terri- 
ry I am considering; and that makes that situation 
tremely interesting. The two-thirds rule in the Demo- 
atic National Convention gives any group of manipu- 
‘ors a good fighting—or, better yet, gambling—chance. 
‘a long-continued, stanch deadlock can be maintained 
* a time between leading candidates there will be an 
portunity to slip almost any man over. Suppose the 
0 leaders should be Harmon and Wilson, each with a lot 
delegates, but neither with enough to nominate. Sup- 
se there was a deadlock for several days, with these two 
ders grinding one against the other. Everything in 
lities is the result of compromise, as is everything 
legislation. Hence, the compromisers would become 
‘ive; and one man’s chance is as good as another’s if 
| geography is right. 


| The Oldest Political Game 


HE oldest political game in the world is the multiplica- 
- tion of candidates to defeat any one candidate. That 
swhy—in the East particularly—the favorite sons are 
yng trotted out. Big Business and its satellites in the 
{st do not want Wilson and are not so ardent for Harmon 
Jormerly. So, when you examine into the states where 
1 local leaders have always been responsive—to be mild 
yut it—to the demands of Big Business, you will find 
ge of these leaders are supporting favorite sons, as 
ny of them as have reasonably good excuses in the shape 
easonably good favorite sons. 

n this situation there appears a choice collection of fine 
tlian hands—fine Democratic Italian hands, to be exact. 
P e is the fine Italian hand of William Jennings Bryan, 
¥) does not want Judge Harmon nominated and who 
¢ bestowed his blessing and benediction and the benison 
itis indorsement on half a dozen or more candidates. 
‘m appear the fine Italian hands of the old-liners, the 
11 who have retained control of the organizations—who 
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Big Business and its Satellites in the East 
Do Not Want Wilson : 


do not like Bryan; and they are multiplying candidates 
to prevent the nomination of Wilson, standing for Har- 
mon at the moment here and there—but operating with 
favorite sons where opportunity presents. Also, the 
f. I. h. of William Randolph Hearst, who wants what he 
wants—whatever that may be. 

Take Indiana, for example: Tom Taggart and his 
outfit are all excited about Governor Marshall as a candi- 
date. To be sure Tom didn’t want Marshall nominated 
for governor, but Tom wants him nominated for President; 
or, rather, there are some other people Tom doesn’t want 
nominated for President. The state of New York will be 
in the game with a delegation for Governor Dix. Illinois 
is in the throes. They say Carter Harrison, mayor of 
Chicago, is waiting for a chance to come out; but Mr. 
Hearst has designs on Illinois himself. Mr. Hearst had 
the delegation from Illinois in 1904. One of the most 
affecting sights ever seen at a national convention was 
John P. Hopkins and Roger Sullivan leading that 1904 
Illinois delegation to St. Louis and voting it for William 
Randolph Hearst! And over in Massachusetts, if Governor 
Foss is reélected—this was written before the decision at 
the polls—he will be a candidate and turn up with the 
Massachusetts delegates; and mayhap some others from 
New England. Of course, if he is defeated he won’t be 
much of a candidate; but if he is reélected governor he will 
be on the spot with his handful—a sort of a free-lance 
fine-Italian-hander— waiting to see what will come out 
of the stress and turmoil. 

You see, it’s a great game. There are possibilities for 
almost anything—from murder on the broad political 
highway to kidnaping of a favorite son; from quick work 
with the stiletto to coarse work with the ax. There 


are chances for manipulation, combination, assassination, , 


fascination, coalition, extermination and sensation. And 
the stake is a big one! The Democrats think—with rea- 
son—they have a better chance to elect a President this 
time than they have had since 1892, and they are hungry 
for the perquisites. They will fight desperately and 
maneuver skillfully, for they think the prize is theirs. 

The West has no candidate for President on the Demo- 
cratic side—I mean the Far West. Indiana has one and 
Illinois is likely to have one. Missouri, of the Southwest, 
has two. Then come Ohio and New York and Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey; and the South—the real South— 
is likely to have Underwood, of Alabama, and mayhap 
Bailey, of Texas, just to make it more difficult. That next 
Democratic National Convention will be worth going 
miles to see! 

The situation is simpler in this section of the country 
from a Taft-nomination viewpoint. Mr. Taft will have a 
big majority of the delegates. There is no doubt that 
Wisconsin will be for La Follette. That is a certainty—if 
Mr. La Follette continues as a candidate. Nor is there 
any doubt that Michigan will be for Mr. Taft in:the con- 
vention. There is considerable insurgency in Michigan, but 
it will not manifest itself in delegates for Mr. La Follette. 

Illinois is in a turmoil. The venerable 
Shelby M. Cullom, who must be reélected to 
the Senate by the legislature to be chosen 
this fall, recently went to Illinois to compose 
the difficulties in his party. He issomewhat 
of a composer, too, is Uncle Shelby; but he 
could make no progress and sorrowfully gave 
up the job and went back to Washington, 
saying he would run again if his party 
should desire him to; but that, as far as he 
was concerned, he could find neither head 
nor tail to the politics out there. 

The Insurgent wing of the Republican 
party is very active. Itis headed by Charles 
Crane, who was selected for ,Minister to 
China by President Taft and who was re- 
called from the dock in San Francisco just as 
he was about to sail, and after he had seat- 
tered interviews about what he intended to 
do in China, all the way from Washington 
to the Golden Gate. Mr. Crane has never 
felt there was any reason for this humilia- 
tion—and he is an active person, with a large 
fortune and a retentive memory. He has 
associated with him Professor Merriam, 
who was defeated for mayor of Chicago by 

_ Carter Harrison last spring, and is a strong 

La Follette man—and some others equally 

important. 

When these men determined to try to 
get Illinois away from Taft they came to 
Washington and conferred with the Progress- 

- ive Senators. They asked for something 
definite to tie their movement to. They 
demanded a candidate. Their visit resulted 
in the letter proffering the leadership to 

Senator La Follette, which was written but not 

published, because some of the Progressive 

Senators did not see how they came to have 

any powers for naming a candidate for the 

Presidential nomination, and would not sign 
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it. Senator Cummins didn’t sign, for example, and others. 
Still, the Chicago men got what they were after, which 
was a knowledge that Senator La Follette would be a 
candidate for the nomination; and they went back and 
began work. 

There is plenty of Progressive Republican sentiment in 
Illinois if it can be crystallized, and that is what Crane 
and Merriam and the others are trying to do. Meantime 
the Old Guard is making desperate efforts to secure an 
undivided delegation for Mr. Taft. The result is likely to 
be a split delegation, with some Taft men and some 
La Follette men on it. It is too early to suggest the pro- 
portion, but it is safe to say the delegation will not be 
unanimous either way. 

Mr. Taft will have the Indiana delegates unless a fight 
is made there. Former Senator Beveridge would be able 
to wedge some La Follette men into the delegation if he 
were disposed to make a personal fight. Mr. Beveridge’s 
old opponents in his own party, the Fairbanks-Hemenway- 
Watson crowd, are for Mr. Taft as it now stands. In case 
Mr. Taft should retire there would be an immediate move- 
ment to get Charles W. Fairbanks into line for the nomi- 
nation. However, as Mr. Taft, at the time this was writ- 
ten, had said nothing about retiring, Mr. Fairbanks must, 
for these purposes, be considered a very dark—almost an 
effaced—horse. The result in Indiana depends entirely on 
the fight that is made. If the Progressives put up a hard 
fight they have a good chance to get some of the delegates. 

Even in Mr. Taft’s own state, Ohio, there are rumblings 
against him. James R. Garfield and some of his friends 
up Cleveland way are beginning to get active. They 
might be able to squeeze in a delegate or two here and 
there, but the probabilities are that Mr. Taft will go to his 
renomination supported by his own state. He will have 
New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, as the situa- 
tion now is, unquestionably, if he remains a candidate. 


Massachusetts in the Mix-Up 


LSO, New Jersey and Delaware will be for him, and 
Murray Crane and other New England powers will see 
to it that New England casts its vote—in the convention— 
for him. There are more Insurgents in New Hampshire 
than elsewhere in New England, judging by results, but 
Massachusetts has a strong Insurgent spirit. The fight 
for governor over there between Foss and Frothingham is 
being made on the tariff issue. It was not decided when 
this was written, but will be decided before it is read; and 
the result will be a sort of index to the temper of the people 
in the East—an indication that will be interpreted vari- 
ously and temperamentally. Too much dependence must 
not be placed on it either way, however, for the personality 
of Governor Foss and various other things will be mixed in 
the result. 
The disposition of the dissatisfied Republicans of New 
England is not to oppose Mr. Taft’s renomination, but to 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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wax gerangium yistiddy,” said Uncle 

Peter to Viney, indicating a small plant 
among the rows of flower-pots improvised 
from tin cans and preserve jars that decorated the porch’s 
edge; ‘‘but Henry Clay tol’ me you was up at de Slocumses 
he’pin’ Mis’ Fanny make some kind er tea, so I ’lowed dat 
I’d wait twel you was home to give me de cuttin’.”’ 

“T wan’t he’pin’ Mis’ Fanny make no tea,”’ denied Viney. 
“T was he’pin’ her serve refreshments at a meetin’.’’ 
“Dat’s funny now,” said Uncle Peter meditatively. 
“Seem lak to me Henry Clay say hit was some kin’ 

er tea—sass’frass tea hit soun’ed lak—on’y diffunt.”’ 

“Oh!” Viney assumed an air of importance. “I 
reckon Buddy was tryin’ to say suffidge tea, on’y he 
didn’t git de p’nouncement right.’ 

“Suffidge tea!”’ repeated Uncle Peter wonderingly. 
“Tse hearn er boneset tea an’ catnip tea, but I disre- 
members evah hearin’ er suffidge tea. What kin’ er 
ailment am hit good fo’?” 

“Uncle Peter!”’ Viney’s face took on an expression 
of superiority born of recently acquired knowledge; 
“Ise s’prised at yo’ ign’unce. De suffidge tea what 
Mis’ Fanny had was a meetin’ give by de white ladies 
in town what ain’t got nothin’ to keep ’em busy, an’ 
dey done met fo’ de puppose er ’scussin’ how dey gwine 
to git mo’ rights den dey am got now. Leas’ways, 
dat’s what I mek out fum de talk what I ketch heah 
an’ dere whiles I was passin’ de ice cream an’ cake. 

“You see, white ladies am a way yondah smahter 
an’ higher up dan de cullud women, an’ de Lawd knowed 
what He was doin’ when He fix things de way dey is 
now. But dey am somep’n I has always tuck notice- 
ment of, an’ hit’s dis: take any of us cullud folks what’s 
got enough to do us jes’ middlin’ well, lak a good place 
to sleep in, plenty er co’nmeal, an’ bacon an’ coffee 
‘nough fo’ de nex’ week, two good ahms to wuk wid, 
an’ a cl’ar day fo’ to dry de clothes, an’ you don’ fin’ 
none of us traipsin’ roun’ lookin’ fo’ Ol’ Man Trouble. 
No, suh! But white folks, Ise noticed, ain’t no sooner’n 
got one thing dey am aftah, dan dey sets hit down on 
de flo’ an’ picks up an’ chases aftah sump’n else dey 
sees a way off yondah. De trouble wid white folks is 
dat dey am runnin’ aftah tomorrow all de time, stid er 
stickin’ clost to today. 

“Take Mis’ Fanny, fo’ ninstance. De las’ time 
Cunnel Slocum went to Nashville he brung her one er 
de fines’ dresses what evah you sot eyes on. Mis’ Fanny 
say hit was a important gown, an’ when I ax her what 
kin’ er gown am dat she say hit mean dat hit was brung 
fum ovah de sea. Well, I knows dat dey was a heap to 
see on hit, an’ ef twas me dat own such a gran’ dress 
Pd be struttin’ up an’ down lak a turkey cock an’ dat 
swole up an’ proud dat couldn’t none er you niggers 
touch me wid a ten-foot pole. 

“But Mis’ Fanny ain’t no sooner’n kiss de Cunnel 
fo’ de dress dan she say: ‘Yes, hit’s jes’ lovely, Cunnel, 
but now dat Ise got de dress Ise got to have a hat to 
go wid hit, an’ de on’y kin’ er hat dat’s fitten to match 
hit am one wid a bird er Pa’dise plume on hit.2. Fum 
dat minit she didn’ give de Cunnel a mossel er res’ twel 
he sont ovah to de city fo’ de plume—an’ hit costin’ all 
of fifty dollahs. Den she had to git shoes an’ gloves an’ 

a pa’sol to match hit, an’ de Lawd knows what else. 
An’ dat’s de way hit goes all thoo. 

“Ef a pusson’s a-gwine to keep on huntin’ fo’ mo’ 
rights all de time dey is somep’n gwine to go mighty 
wrong in no time. When de Lawd give women de right 
to bawn dey own chillen an’ fetch *em up de way dey 
ought to be fotch up, an’ look aftah de chillen’s pa de 
way he ought to be looked aftah, she’s got ’bout as many 
rights as she can lay holt on an’ take keer of. I don’ 
want no mo’ rights dan I has already. I has so many of 
“em now dat sometimes I sets back an’ wonders dat 
some of ’em don’t spill off’n me ’cause dey am so 
crowded fo’ room. I has deright to take in five washin’s 
a week. I has de right to pay de rent ’cause Isom’s 
out of a job mos’ er de time, er else ef he has a job de 
mizry in his side keeps him fum wukkin’ at 
hit. I has de right to nuss him an’ de chillen 
when dey amsick. Dem’sde bigrightsI has, 
an’ I don’ know how many li’!’ rights I has. 


| STOPPED in fo’ to git a cuttin’ er dat 


day all de white ladies is gwine to vote. 
things fo’ a man an’ his wife to qua’l ’bout widout fussin’ 
ovah who dey wants to be Pres’dent?’ ”’ 
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“*Tiaws!’ says I, when Mis’ Fanny tol’ me dat some 
‘Ain’t dey ’nough 


“Maybe dey won’t qua’l,” suggested Uncle Peter. 


“Maybe de wife’ll vote fo’ de same man as her husband.”’ 


Merely a Legend 


By Wallace Irwizm 


A wealthy Broadway waiter bought a paper from 
a newsy; 
He gave the boy a punctured dime and said: 
“Oh, keep the change! ”’ 
But the honorable urchin cried: ‘‘You’re evidently 
woozy! 
I don’t take coin wot I don’t earn! 
quit actin’ strange!’’ ; 
So the waiter kept his pennies and resolved at once 
that he 
Would straightway stop accepting tips from folk 
of high degree. 


Go on; 


Next day a politician slipped a quarter to the waiter; 

The waiter turned the coin for luck, then gave it 
straightway back. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ he stuttered; “I’m a stern 
corruption-hater, 

And I can’t accept a quarter smelling loudly of 

the sack.” 
The politician grasped the coin and very nearly ran 
To seek a new environment and be an honest man. 


The Boss he poked a hundred at the chastened 
politician, 
Who spurned the tainted token with a word 
of bitter thanks. 
“T can’t afford,” he murmured, ‘‘to debauch my high 
position 
By taking money garnered from the corporation 
ranks.” 
So the Boss he closed his checkbook in a highly 
Christian vein 
And swore he’d never turn his hand to bribery again. 


The Financier he slipped ten thousand ducats to 
the Boss, 
Who chucked it back imeejut at the wicked 
malefactor. 
“If I’m to lead the cause,” he said, “I can’t be 
taking dross 
From organized corruption, like the merest vice- 
contractor.”’ 
So the Financier, quite edified, put on his hat of silk, 
Fired all ae hireling Senators and lived on malted 
milk. 


And ne began a great crusade of honest legisla- 
ion— 
The railroads changed their policies to suit the 
public good; 
The grocer and the butcher shunned each vile 
adulteration, 
And the Best Man got the vote of all the people — 
as he should. 


Here’s ine moral: If we ever wish to reach Utopia’s 
state 

Let our Newsboys start a movement that will 
educate the Great. 


“Ef dat’s de case,” said Viney with 
iS asperity, ‘‘what’s de use in her havin’ 
All dis heah talk dat I heerd ’bout s 
’minds me er somep’n what happen 
Buffo’d fam’ly oneet, an’ when I tells hit I ain’t m 
no disrespec’ to de white ladies. Mistah Robert B 
was down in de Torpid Zome one time, an’ when he e 
back he brung a li’l’ monkey ‘long wid him fo’ a pet. 
monkey was so plum full er fleas dat Mis’ Buffo’d woul 
have hit roun’. Not dat de fleas worrited de monk 
*cause hit was as cheerful as a cricket when hit 
come an’ hit was ’cause de fleas kep’ hit busy e 
aftah’em all day long. But John, de drivah, tu 
outside an’ sprinkle some stuff on hit what driv 
las’ one er dem fleas away. Den de monkey was 
in de house agin, but he wan’t desame animal. H 
set an’ look mizzable, not havin’ hisself to keep 
busy; an’ de fus’ thing you knows dat monkey 
scratched up mo’ funisher twel hit was somep’ 
lous. Dey sent him out to de barn an’ locked hin 
li'l’ room, an’ he got full er fleas an’ happy agin.” — 
Viney gave Uncle Peter his cutting. “ Mis’ Fa 
say dat she’s a ‘suffered yet’; but hit ain’t near as 
as she’s a-gwine to ef she don’t quit monkeyin’ 
politics an’ leave em to the men.” 
—BLANCHE GOODMAN. 


Stripping the Tin — 


EARIE, I’ll help you to open that can. Se 

ingenious these new-fashioned keys; just ty 
wrist—see how clever the plan—off comes the e 
nice as you please. Give me the tin—see, we. 
down flat; where is the key that you twist the 
See, now I find where that small nib is at, 
key in it and strip off the tin. Now the key’s 
as intended to be; one little turn and the lid s 
strip. .Pshaw, that one must be an imperfect 
small, I think, for the nib starts to slip. Now 
tight while I try it again; something’s the matter 
as you’re born. I seem to start it all right and 
then off slips the key. There—that tin thing i 
Put this can back on the shelf for just now; 
another that’s perfectly made; put it down here 
T’ll soon show you how to strip this tin top off, s 
be afraid. a 


dee —that is better; now get mea key. 

nib fits it and starts to unwind; this is the way 
intended to be. Once in a long time youre q 
to find a can that’s imperfect. Now watch me 2 
just how it works—just a firm, simple twist. mi 
time you may want to do this and be sure of the metho¢ 
with fingers and wrist. Here at the edge is th 
the thing; once over that and the rest is qui 
Now we have got the lid started and—Bing! 

_ blessed key-top is broken again. Well, we'll u 
and start in anew; bring mea key from another 
bring me an old one—I think that will do; they 
make keys on a bit stronger plan. Better put 
can also, my dear; we'll start afresh with a new 
key. Now I’ll put this can right down over here 
then strip the lid off as it ought to be. - 


q 


HIS one goes better—I knew that it would; pa 

is virtue in such things as these. All that yor 
is a key that is good and a can that is perfec 
clear as you please. See how the lid strips as sm 
as grease; hardly an effort to strip off the tin. 
start it right in that little tin piece—much will de 
on the way you begin. Now the edge lifts 
worst of it’s done; this is the hard place, t 
spot here: once that is started the rest of it’s f 
we'll have lunch soon, of that never fear! Gi 
napkin to put in my lap, lest the oil spatter 
my good clothes; watch this top roll up as s 
as Snap! Now the lid’s split—how prov 
grows! Send these cans back and these keys 
store. What’s in this tin, Dearie 
or cheese? Bring me a new tin; 


Aw 
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S I HAVE said, Tommy came in about dawn. Miss 
N Lewis had dropped into an uneasy sleep and Tish 
was dozing in the chair beside her; Aggie was 
retched out on the couch, with a cubeb cigarette burning 
| a saucer beside her, and was resurrecting her mother’s 
ster again when he camein. He beckoned me out into the 
all after he had told us about the coat. 
“Miss Blake is ill again,” he said. ‘‘The second shock 
‘ter the first, you know.” 
“Not seriously, Tommy?” I asked, putting my hand on 
s arm. 
“T don’t know,” he said miserably. 
om one fainting attack into another, without 
iess you’ve seen how it is, Miss 
lzzie. I—it would kill me if any 
wm came to her!” 
“No harm is coming to her,’ I re- 
sured him. “‘If the strain has had 
is effect on Miss Lewis, who has 
‘out the same nervous system as a 
w, of course it would go hard with 
‘inely organized girl like Miss Blake. 
ad—don’t be foolish, Tommy. No 
{ding of surgical knives in that girl’s 
iom, or of rosettes where they don’t 
llong, is going to make her guilty of 
yything wrong. If she’s in trouble 
is not of her own making.” 
(He fairly put his arm round me 
ed hugged me, to the horror of a 
[ssing nurse. 
“Blessed are the spinsters,” he 
cad, ‘‘for they are the salt of the 
eth! Do you really think that?” 
“Ido,” Isaid firmly. ‘‘And shame 
you, Tommy Andrews, for having 
yught anything else! I shall stay 
wh her for an hour or two.” 
‘Tf you will,’ he said gratefully, 
a we started toward the dormitory. 
Jn the way over, Tommy told me 
mre clearly what had happened. 
e body of the ‘“‘carbolic case” had 
in taken to the mortuary by Jacobs 
il Briggs — Marshall, the other night 
erly, having refused to go. Onthe 
up, Jacobs, who was running the 
ator, complained that it was out 
irder. It was an old-fashioned lift, 
nving always very slowly, and built 
nthe familiar cable-and-wheel prin- 
le. Twice during the ascent the 
é2 stopped entirely. 
lear the top floor the cage began 
dibrate wildly and Briggs had been 
(ged to steady the wheeled table 
which the corpse lay. 
acobs, who had told Tommy the 
y, said that both he and Briggs 
2 alarmed, fearing that one of the 
Jes had broken; while he worked 
ii the lever Briggs looked up apprehensively through the 
al grill in the center of the cage. The car was still shak- 
{rom side to side, and refused to obey the lever. Jacobs 
ied to Briggs and threw up his hands. 
It’s stuck!” he said. “Hither it’s going to drop, when 
‘ts ready, or ee 
said Briggs wasn’t listening, but was standing look- 
ip at the grill with his face blue-white. Jacobs looked 
00, but he was a second too late. He had a sense of 
nothing white moving just out of his range of vision and 
ar ceased vibrating. 
iggs was still staring up and the car was moving again, 
nothing had happened to it. At the mortuary floor 
bs had touched Briggs on the arm, and he shivered 
nelped him wheel the table out of the cage. ThenBriggs 
d him to lower the cage until he could see the top; but 
© was nothing there. After that they took the body 
€ mortuary. 
‘Vhat did Briggs think he saw?” I asked nervously, 
Hing to Tommy’s arm. The hall was dark. 
Ys rather fantastic,” Tommy said; ‘‘but—he declared 
+ Was a bare foot planted directly on the grill of the 


“People don’t go 
I 


’ 


ot!” T gasped. 
;’ said Tommy soberly. ‘And I’m going to tell 
I wouldn’t care to tell Aunt Tish or Miss Aggie. 
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I’ve been on top of the cage myself, just now, with a 
candle. There are innumerable footprints in the dust— 
distinct marks of a naked foot; but it is always the right 
foot!” 

Ishivered. ‘‘Tommy!” I quavered. ‘The mark on the 
wall where Johnson was found was—the print of a naked 
right foot. Tish and I saw it.’ 

“T know,” he replied, and fell to thinking. ‘Well,’”’ he 
said after a moment, “I’d better go on. Jacobs moved 
the cage down, but there was nothing on it or in the 
shaft over their heads. It ends just above that floor; and, 
as the doors to the shaft were all locked, if anything had 
been above the cage it could hardly have got away. Briggs 


I Dare Say We Looked Queer 


himself said he thought it was an optical illusion and was 
apparently not nervous when Jacobs went down to get 
Miss Lewis. He was gone some time, Miss Lewis having 
insisted on being fortified by something to eat before 
she went up. 

Finally, as we knew, he had got Miss Lewis and they 
went to the mortuary. 

Briggs was sitting there quietly with his pipe lighted 
and a newspaper on his knee. He was neither reading nor 
smoking, however, and Jacobs said he was staring over- 
head with a queer expression on his face as if he were 
listening to something. 

He started to say something to Jacobs, but Jacobs sig- 
naled him to be cautious and pointed to Miss Lewis. 
Briggs had nodded and resumed his pipe. Everything was 
quiet and peaceful, Jacobs insisted. Tommy and Hicks 
had appeared some time before and gone up the stairs to the 
roof. The man who had been sent to guard that corridor, 
one of the laundry men, was dozing in a chair halfway down. 
Jacobs, not being needed in the mortuary, went down to 
him and roused him by shaking. He and the laundry man 
were talking when Miss Lewis came down to the empty 
ward across from them and, turning on the lights, went in 
in search of something she needed. 

Jacobs was positive there had not been a sound from 
the mortuary, except that a gust of air from its open 
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windows had swept along the hall and the glass-topped 
doors had slammed shut. There had been no outery, no 
struggle. When Miss Lewis went back briskly and opened 
the doors she found Briggs apparently gone and the sheeted 
figure on the table as before. 

It was only when she turned down the sheet that she 
discovered the truth—the body of the murdered orderly 
on the table and the corpse not to be seen. It was then she 
screamed. 

“We have sent for the police,’’ Tommy finished. ‘We 
didn’t want any publicity, but now it has to come. It’s 
beyond us. The strange thing is,” he said, “‘at the time 
it happened every corridor, every ward, every possible 
means of access to the mortuary was 
guarded.” 

“Yes, and with the one nearest it 
sound asleep!’’ I commented scorn- 
fully. ‘‘And goodness knows how 
many of the others!” 

“‘Jacobs was in the upper hall,’’ he 
contended; ‘‘and, whoever was asleep 
beforehand, none of them was asleep 
after Miss Lewisshrieked, Miss Lizzie. 
There are only two means of access to 
the mortuary, the fire-escape and the 
steps. Jacobs was just beyond the 
steps all the time, and Hicks and I 
were on the roof near the fire-escape. 
Nobody left by those two exits. 
That’s positive.” 

“There is another door in the mor- 
tuary,’ Isaid. ‘‘ What is that?” 

“Mortuary linen closet,” said 
Tommy. “Always kept locked, and 
still locked.” 

“You haven’t examined it?”’ 

“The linen-room woman carries the 
key and she is away overnight.” 

“Nobody was missing?”’ 

“We made a tally immediately, 
with the guards all watching every 
door and window. The two internes 
and I made the count ourselves—not 
a soul was missing.” 

“He was—strangled?”’ 

“No. That’s one of the queerest 
things about it. He had been 
squeezed—his chest is caved in, and 
I think the autopsy will show that a 
point of one of the ribs entered the 
heart. Death was instantaneous.” 

“And the brown coat?” I asked. 
“How did it get there?’”’ 

“God knows!” said Tommy, and 
rapped at Miss Blake’s door. 


XIV 


(| Bs stared at me the next morning 
when I told her the story Tommy 
had told me and laid the key of the 
mortuary linen closet on her tray. 

“The Blake girl is still out of her head,” I finished up, 
“and I found the key, as I tell you, on her dresser, labeled 
as you see it. I don’t want you to show it to Tommy, 
Mish 

“Tommy!” said Tish scornfully, and pushed away her 
breakfast untasted. ‘TI tell you, Lizzie, if I had had charge 
of things last night that poor wretch would have carried 
in this tray this morning, with the tea slopped over 
everything as usual. Tommy is a nice boy; but he’s 
stupid.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said Aggie from the bed. ‘“‘If 
you think, Tish Carberry, that finding the key to a linen 
closet is going to prove anything against that pretty Little 
Nurse, I’ll tell Tommy about it myself.” 

“Pxactly,” said Tish coldly. ‘And if you do I wash my 
hands of the whole affair. So far as I’m concerned in that 
case, she can go under suspicion for the rest of her life.’’ 

“Suspicion of what?’’ Aggie demanded tartly. ‘She 
didn’t kill Briggs, I suppose. Even if she could have 
broken his ribs, as Lizzie says, and she’s a perfectly 
respectable girl—you can see that in her face—she was 
right here on the stairs when it happened, wasn’t she?” 

Tish got up and put the key of the linen closet in the 
lower bureau drawer. 

“Don’t be any more of a fool than you can help, Aggie,” 
she said, and shut the drawer. ‘I don’t think Miss Blake 
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killed Briggs, or got up on the wall and made a footprint a 
foot and a half long near the ceiling, or hung Johnson by 
the neck to a chandelier. And if my nephew chooses to be 
so head over ears in love with the young woman that he’s 
no more capable of logical thought than a guinea-pig, I 
shall look into the thing myself.” 

“Guinea pig!” said Aggie. “Now then, that’s another 
thing, Tish. The rabbits 

“Lizzie,” Tish said, snubbing her completely. ‘‘ Will 
you see if Miss Durand is off duty yet? I want to talk to 
her. Lewis won’t be back from breakfast for an hour. She 
can’t Fletcherize and tell that story at the same time.” 

The hall nurse promised me to find Miss Durand and 
send her to Tish’s room, and started at once on the search 
for her. She turned to say, over her shoulder and with 
bated breath, that detectives were in the building now; 
that Tommy was with them, and that there was a story 
that they’d found some curious prints on the wall in the 
room where Johnson’s body had hung. 

“A foot, and just beside it a woman’s hand,” she said. 
“T hear they are going to take impressions of all the hands 
in the hospital today!” 

I carried this to Tish and she affected indifference; but 
she was visibly uneasy, and at different times I caught her 
staring fixedly at her palm. 

At eight o’clock Miss Durand came in, looking tired and 
white. Tish asked her to sit down and offered her a little 
port wine, but she refused. 

“No, thanks,” she said. 
can only sleep—I didn’t sleep much yesterday. 

“Too noisy, I dare say,’ said Tish. ‘‘Poor Briggs 
complained of the same thing in this very room yesterday.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t the noise. I—I got to thinking.” She 
tried to smile. ‘‘There have been so many strange things 
happening!” 

“T should think so,” 
Blake! Do you think 

Tish fixed her with a cold eye and Aggie’s voice trailed 
off to nothing. She looked frightened. 

“Miss Durand,” said Tish, suddenly hitching her chair 
forward, ‘‘I would like you to tell me why you left Johnson 
to die alone and why you absented yourself from your 
ward for fifty minutes.” 

Miss Durand turned even paler and got up. 
understand that you (2 

“Sit down,” said Tish. ‘‘You’d better tell me, as a 
member of the Ladies’ Committee, than tell the police. I 
don’t start with the belief that half the hospital is guilty 
and the other half accessories to the crime—and that’s what 
the police will do, according to my experience.” 

““You may ask Bates ”” she began. 

“So I may,” said Tish cheerfully. “‘And if you are 
round he’ll say you were away a scant ten minutes; and if 
he’s alone he’ll swear to an hour or more.” 

“Tt was less than an hour—I’d swear to that anywhere,” 
said Miss Durand. ‘It couldn’t have taken as long as 
that!” 

“What couldn’t have taken so long?” Tish demanded. 

Miss Durand looked round at the three of us and 
seemed to be thinking. ‘‘What do you mean by saying 


“T’m off to bed soon; and if [ 


” 


said Aggie. ‘‘That poor Miss 


“T didn’t 


“Excuse Me, Ma'am, But You Haven’t Noticed a Small Green Snake, 
With Red and Yellow Markings, Anywhere Round Here, Have You?” 


I’d better tell you than tell the police?” 
she asked. 

“Just this,” Tish said briskly, getting 
out her sheet of notepaper. “‘I flatter 
myself I can see as far through a stone 
wall as most people, especially if there’s 
a crack tolookthrough. I’ve been look- 
ing at this particular stone wall off and 
on since four o’clock this morning; and— 
I think I see daylight.” 

“Humph!”’ said Aggie. 
least I can say, Tish 

“Now, Miss Durand,” Tish began, 
biting a point on her pencil, “we'll get 
at this systematically. Did Briggs have 
any enemies in K ward?” 

“He wasn’t popular. I guess old 
Johnson hated him about the most.” 

“Ah!” said Tish, and put that down. 
“Did you know Johnson was dying when 
you left the ward?” 

“He’d been dying for twenty-four 
hours and had been unconscious for 
six,” she defended herself. ‘‘ Nobody 
can tell when that sort will make a clean 
getaway.” 

““Good gracious!”’ Aggie ejaculated, 
and even Tish looked shocked. Miss 
Durand was clearly not in Miss Blake’s 
class; seen in the morning light, her face 
looked hard as well as tired. 

“T see,’ said Tish, and put down 
“clean getaway.” ‘“‘Now, Miss Durand, 
why had Linda Smith been crying 
when she came to you at midnight that 
night?”’ 

““Miss Smith told me she had had some words with 
the head nurse. She had missed a lecture that evening.” 

“Why did she miss the lecture?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know or won’t tell?”’ asked Tish. 

“Don’t know,” snapped Miss Durand; and, for all I 
didn’t like her, I thought she was telling the truth. 

““Now, Miss Durand,” Tish observed, sitting back and 
fixing her lame leg on its hassock, “‘I’d be glad to hear why 
Miss Linda Smith took you away from your ward that 
night and where you went.” 

“*She had forgotten to attend to something and she came 
back to fix it.” 

“What?” 

Miss Durand stared at Tish and Tish leaned back, with 
her pencil stuck through the knob of her hair, and stared 
at Miss Durand. As I have said somewhere else, Tish is a 
masterful woman, and Miss Durand felt it. 

“She had forgotten to turn in Johnson’s clothes,” she 
said. “‘That is always done after a death; the clothes are 
held in the office for the friends to get. We went to the 
basement clothes room.” 

“But Johnson was not dead.’’ ‘‘The chances were he 
would die that night. The clothes should have been 
ready in case relatives had wished to 
remove the body at once.” 

“The trip to the clothes room would 
take,” Tish said dryly, “‘about ten 
minutes. Why didn’t she go alone?” 

“T—I hardly know. Shewas nervous 
and upset. You see, her three years are 
almost up, and she and the superin- 
tendent are on bad terms. She has 
always said that he would make use of 
any small mistake she made to keep her 
from getting her diploma.” 

“When would she naturally get it?” 

“Next week.” 

“Very good,” said Tish, and put 
something down. ‘‘Now then, what 
happened in the clothes room?” 

“T didn’t go in.” 

““Where were you?” 

' “The morning milkeans were being 
delivered. I went to the other end of 
the basement past the engine room, and 
got a glass of milk. I was thirsty.” 

“Tsee. And that took forty minutes?” 

“No,” said Miss Durand. ‘‘When I 
got back to the clothes room I couldn’t 
find Miss Smith. The cellar man sitting 
on the stairs said she had not gone up. 
I was worried and we both searched 
for her. We couldn’t find her.” 

“But you did find her. You went 
back to K ward together.” 

“T didn’t find her,”’ said Miss Durand. 
“When I came back to the stairs she 
was sitting there with a bundle in her 
lap. She was white. The cellar man 
asked her if she felt sick.” 

“How did she explain her absence?” 


“Then, the 
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I Made Her as Respectable as Possible, at Least on the Surface — 


“She didn’t,’’ said Miss Durand with her curious smile. 
“‘She’s a very queer woman, Miss Smith is.” 

“Humph!” Tish said, and put down a line or 
“Well, I reckon the next thing to do is to see Miss S 
She looks pleasant enough, but you can’t tell by lo 
at a toad how far it can hop.” 

Miss Durand got up and prepared to go. She still w 
her curious smile. 

“T think this toad has hopped a good ways, M 
Carberry,” she said. ‘‘Linda Smith has gone, ne 
baggage—nobody knows where!” 


XV 


GGIE being better, and having declared that no 
on earth would make her spend another night 
place, we planned to leave about noon that day; but" 
astonishing conduct drove all idea of leaving from 
minds. 

In the first place, Miss Lewis came in from breal : 
looking a little bit better, and insisted on giving Tish’s k 
its massage as usual. Tish was sitting poring o 
notes she had made, however, and wouldn’t even as 
as look up. 

“Get away!” she snarled, with her pencil i in her t teeth 
““There’s nothing wrong with my knee.” 

Miss Lewis looked at me. 

“There was something wrong with it vyesterdaa 
said, with her thumbs tucked inside her belt and | 
spectacles flashing. ‘‘It’s got cured pretty quick, I thi 

‘Sle donay employ you to think,” said Tish, hopping pas 
her and opening the lower bureau drawer. 

“You needn’t employ me at all.” j 

“That’s a fact,” Tish said in a relieved tone. “Ith 
occurred tome. You goin and take care of Miss Pil 
today, Miss Lewis. There’s nothing pleases her lik 
taken care of.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with Miss Pil 
either,’ snapped Miss Lewis; but Tish was getting 
on her knees by the drawer, groaning as she did it, 
only threw an absent reply over her shoulder. 

‘Oh, well,’ she said, “‘you know what I mean. Id 
mean to offend you. You’re a good nurse, but I 
something else on hand. Give Miss Pilkington a b 
put taleum on; she’ll take to it like a baby.” 

Miss Lewis opened her mouth to refuse, thought k bp 
of it and went to Aggie’s room. Tish drew a long si 

“Thank Heaven!” she said. ‘“‘They’ll keep eac 
busy for the rest of the day.” 

Which they did. Aggie emerged from her room 
Tish and I, breathless and dirty, got back la’ 
morning. She was powdered and manicured, curled d 
French puffed, and she knew the history of every P 
case on the floor—name, age, family scandal and ope 
She was primed to talk, but by that time Tish and 1 
no time to stop. Things were approaching a clima? 

Well, Miss Lewis and Aggie off our hands, Tish 
the lower drawer and spread its contents on th 

in front of her. First of all she laid out the two 
towels, with the S. P. T. showing. Then follow 
brown tweed coat, secured by a dollar to Jacobs; 
surgeon’s knife; the dented brass candlestick; the 


cey; and Charlie Sands’ letter about Hero at the Zoo. 
Then, with the sheet of notepaper in her hand, she began 
o play a sort of checkers with the different things. The 
wo S. P. T. towels she put together and, using this com- 
ination as a king, she proceeded to jump the other articles, 
me by one, moving them around in the intervals and 
onsulting her notes. 

At the end of the game, as well as I could make out, the 
ing had it. At least, the two towels seemed to have 
Jharlie Sands’ letter cooped up in a corner, and the other 
rticles lay in a humiliated heap on Tish’s lap. 


“Well,” I said, ‘‘I see the towels win, though I think you 


heated once.” 

Tish stuffed the notes into the bosom of her dress and 
umbled the other things back into the drawer. Then she 
ot up, making horrible faces as she straightened her knee. 

“T’'m sorry it’s raining, Lizzie,” she said. ‘We'll have 
9 go out.” ' 

“Where?” I asked sarcastically. ‘‘To the matinée?” 
“To the Zoo,” she replied; and hauling down her bonnet 
om the cupboard she stuck it on her head. ‘Shall we 
a taxicab?” 
“Probably, if you intend to go out in your nightgown,” 
said coldly. 
Tf I expected Tish to be confused, however, I was disap- 
inted. With her bonnet still on, she put on her shoes 
d stockings, her black broadcloth skirt, a lambs’-wool 
and her long fur coat. It wasn’t until she was finished 
iat she remembered her nightgown underneath everything. 
“Tt’s a little long, isn’t it?’ she said when she’d started 
r the door with six inches of white trailing all round her. 

n it up, Lizzie—that’s a good girl.’ 

“Tl do nothing of the sort!” I said. “If you want to 
ake a goose of yourself with a knee that you are forbidden 
'step on, and maybe a taxicab accident with you fixed like 
at underneath, I’m not going to be a party to it.” 

“Very well!’’ said Tish; and, getting a pair of scissors, 
‘e was about to cut off eight inches of her best French 
<a when I weakened and got the safety pins. It 


us plain Tish was in no mood to stop at 
(fle. I made her as respectable as pos- 
‘le, at least on the surface, and by that 
ine, seeing she was determined to go, I got 
ndy and went with her. , 
Now a patient can’t leave a hospital with- 
ct a card being sent down, signed by the 
erne and countersigned by the superin- 
ident, and brought back by the elevator 
by for the signature of his family, his 
i gious adviser, and the police bureau, or 
snething almost as complicated. Not know- 
i anything of this, however, Tish and I 
; tt down in the elevator, past the {door 
mm and out the front door, called a taxi- 
*) and drove away with perfect ease and 
nness. 

We went to the Zoo. That is generally 
wh now, though that Tish went in her 
thtgown is here for the first time set forth. 
pat we did at the Zoo I do not know 
ctly. I might as well have been back with 
tie, being bathed and taleumed. Tish let 
i help her into the building, pointed to a 
ir in the anteroom and spent twenty 
utes in the private office of the superin- 
elent. 

was rather bitter about it. In the first 
‘e, I don’t like Zoos; and, in the second 
lie, after I had been there ten minutes a 
‘in uniform came in and examined all 
corners of the room and turned over 
ry chair. When he came to the one I was 
lie said: ‘‘Excuse me, ma’am, but you 
n't noticed a small green snake, with 
(and yellow markings, anywhere round 
, have you?” 

was frozen in my chair. 

No,” I said as calmly as I could; “unless 
asentmindedly put him in my handbag!” 
Dh, I didn’t mean that, lady,” he hastened 
‘plain, “I meant—he may be curled on 
€ungs of your chair.” 

lgot up at that almost instantaneously, 
he turned the chair over. 

Not here,” he said, disappointed. “‘Little devil—this 
2 third time he’s slipped out this week!” 

s he—is he poisonous?” I asked. 

ell,” he said thoughtfully, “some people say he 
but personally I shouldn’t care to sit down on him 


! went out and closed the door; and when Tish came 
& declares I was standing in the middle of the 

with my skirts held up, and turning slowly round 

rele. 

> was a glitter in Tish’s eye that I had never seen 

we drove back to the hospital. I attempted to 

4 little of how I felt at being left in a place like that, 


‘beg 
ng 


any moment something might break loose for the - 
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third time that week, and why I was turning round; but 
she told me tartly not to bother her. 

We returned to the hospital in silence and I paid for the 
taxicab. It was not until we were back in Tish’s room, and 
I had put her into her chair and got a hot-water bottle 
under her knee—which had gone on a strike about that 
time and refused to bend at all—that I spoke. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Well—what?”’ 

“Have they lost anything—any animals?” 

“No,” said Tish calmly.. “I knew that before I went 
there. Lizzie, what day was it the two medical internes 
left?” 

“This is Friday,” I said. 
Tish.” 

“T thought so,’ she observed. 
notes, Lizzie, and go call Bates.” 


“Tt was Tuesday evening, 


“Now reach me my 


XVI 


pete came unwillingly. His shrewd face was pale’ 


and twitching, and he insisted on knowing why he was 
wanted. 

“T cannot tell you, because I do not know, Mr. Bates,” 
I said. “Miss Carberry wants to speak to you. That is 
all.’’ 

“T haven’t time,” he said. “I’m helping out in the 
wards today. One of the day orderlies has got to take 
Mr. Briggs’ place tonight, and he has gone to bed to get 
some sleep.” 

But I got him to go finally and we went together along 
the hall, his carpet slippers flapping loosely as he walked, 
his shirt open at the throat and showing his lean brown 
neck. I thought to myself uneasily that the man looked 
like at least a potential criminal himself. Just as we 
reached Tish’s door Tommy came out. 

I sent Bates in, for Tommy put his hand on my arm. 

“What has she been up to?” he asked as the door closed. 
“She’s sitting in there in a kimono, with her foot on a 
stool; and she’s got her bonnet on.” 


“The Mark on the Wall Was—the Print of a Naked Right Foot!” 


“We've been out,” I said tartly. “Or she’s been out; 
I only went along. We went to the Zoo, Tommy, and she 
left me to sit on snakes, with green and red markings 2 

“What!” 

“Well, it only happened that I didn’t. And she’s got 
hold of something. I never saw her in such a state.” 

“The Zoo!” cried Tommy, and whistled. Then he 
smiled. “‘I see,” he said. ‘‘The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, eh? Well, what happened?” 

“‘T hayen’t any idea. She’s got some sort of a scent, and 
she’s got her nose to the ground and is running like mad. 
If she’s interfered with today she’ll bite!” 

“T see,” said Tommy. ‘‘ Well, good luck to her!”’ 

“How is Miss Blake?” ‘ BY 
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He lowered his voice. ‘‘She’s conscious; but don’t tell 
Aunt Tish, please. She wants to ask her some questions 
and I don’t want her disturbed. She’s very weak.” He 
looked down at a little case he had in his hand and then at 
me. “I’m going to give her a hypodermic,” he said, 
“and the nurse is doing something else. Would you mind 
coming over with me?”’ : 

Well, of course I’d wanted to hear what Tish asked 
Bates; but, as I’ve admitted before, I’m a good bit of a 
fool when there’s a love affair on hand, and I’m fond of 
Tommy. 

“All right,” I said, and we went. I thought I heard 
Tish’s voice raised angrily as we left the door, but the next 
moment there was only the quiet hum of Bates’ speaking. 

The Little Nurse was lying in bed with her eyes closed. 
She looked white, but her lips had more color than the day 
before. She opened her eyes as we came in and put out 
her hand to me. 

“You're very good,” she said. ‘‘You see I am better.” 
Tommy beamed. 

“And just in time!” said I. “One more fainting fit 
and Dr. Tommy Andrews would have been tied up in a 
strait-jacket.” 

She colored a little and looked at him. 

“T’ve been telling her,” said Tommy, catching my eye, 
“about Miss Lewis and the mouse last night. A girl with 
a set of lungs like that is lost in a hospital. She ought to 
be in a garage, blowing up auto tires.” 

““And—everything was quiet last night?” 

“Not a sound—except the aforesaid yell. Never knew 
the house quieter.’ He reached over and caught her wrist. 
“Nerves as tight as a string!” he said. “You’re going to 
have a hypodermic and relax a bit.” 

“Since you will be my medical adviser z 
half shyly, and held out her right arm. 

Tommy fixed the hypodermic and came over to the bed. 
“Ready!” he said; but, instead of the right arm, he 
leaned across and drew up the short white sleeve of the left. 
She made a quick movement, but was too late. 

“Good Heavens!” he said, and we both 
stared. The arm was covered with bruises 
from elbow to shoulder! 


she said 


Tommy walked back with me to Tish’s 
room, but at first he said nothing; and 
neither did I. The girl had offered no 
explanation and he had asked none. The 
poor little arm had been too pathetic. 

Just before we reached Tish’s door, 
however, he stopped. 

“The sheer brutality of it!” he said. 
“She’s only a bit of a girl and she’s been 
through something horrible. But I’m not 
going to ask her about it and I won’t have 
her questioned by anybody else. If I’m sat- 
isfied it’s nobody else’s affair.” 

“Listen to the egotist!’”’ said I. 
why is it your affair only?” 

“Because I’m going to marry her if she’ll 
have me,”’ he said hotly. “And after I have 
her, and can protect her, I’m going to kill 
whoever put those fingerprints on her arm.” 

“Fingerprints!” I cried. 

“Yes,” he said, and opened the door. 

Bates had gone and Aggie and Tish were 
together. Tish still wore her bonnet and she 
had a crimson spot on each cheek. 

“Tommy,” she said, the moment we 
entered, “I’ve sent for the linen woman and 
I want you to stay by. As soon as I’ve seen 
her we’re going to the Blake girl’s room.” 

“Oh, no; you're not,” said Tommy calmly. 
“You'll go there over my dead body.” 

“That wouldn’t be much of an obstacle!” 

“She’s very ill. I won’t have her dis- 
turbed,” said Tommy, and set his jaw. They 
both have the Carberry jaw. Tish made an 
impatient movement. ‘Is the top of the 
elevator flat?’”’ she added. 

“The center is, I believe.” Tommy was 
doubtful. “What on earth ——” 

“Never mind!” said Tish grandly, and the 
linen woman knocked. 

“Mrs. Jenkins?” asked Tish. 

“Yes’m,” said Mrs. Jenkins. She was a tall woman in 
black, with a white apron and a thimble as badges of 
office, 

“T wanted to ask you for the key to the mortuary linen 
closet, Mrs. Jenkins,” said Tish. 

Mrs. Jenkins fidgeted and glanced at Tommy. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. ‘“I—haven’t got it just now.” 

“Tndeed!”? Tish raised her eyebrows. ‘‘Aren’t you 
responsible for that closet? I have a particular reason for 
asking.” 

Mrs. Jenkins turned to Tommy. ‘Since you’re here, 
Doctor Andrews,”’ she said, “I suppose it’s all right; but 
we don’t give the keys of any of the closets to the patients - 


usually.” (Continued on Page 40) 
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The Way Socrates Must Have Looked After He 
Had ‘“‘Made a Night of It”’ 


beyond the power of any woman to refuse to become 

an aunt. If I could have exercised choice in this 
matter I should have preferred to have been Peggy’s uncle 
during this expedition in search of the super and nether 
woman. When a young and beautiful American girl goes 
abroad she should take two steamer trunks, seven lan- 
guages and an uncle. If she wants more let her take 
another language at least and a change of uncles. No mere 
woman is equal to the hardships involved in keeping up 
with her. 

After a night’s voyage from Harwich to the Hook of 
Holland and a day’s journey by rail we reached Berlin, 
more dead than alive. The sea between England and 
Holland is designed specially for the confusion of the inner 
man, even more for the confusion of the inner woman. 
And the trains on the Continent dash along with a kind of 
hysterical, jerky speed that is distracting. Peggy sat on 
one side of our compartment like an infirm little white 
ghost with disheveled hair, and I sat on the other wishing 
for a seat in a parlor car at home. We were both too 
outraged by our discomfort to talk to each other, but there 
was no one else to whom we could speak and be under- 
stood. Peggy’s four years of classroom German proved to 
be a foreign language in Germany. 

After we had submitted to the frugality of our first 
continental breakfast of rolls and coffee, Peggy fell asleep 
leaning back with her lips closed in a grim pink new-woman 
line across her softly rounded face and I began to feel the 
spell of the land through which we were passing. Even in 
one’s old age one may enjoy the mental anesthetic of fresh 
impressions. I untied my bonnet strings and took off my 
gloves. It was very early in the morning. I had the sen- 
sation of having my face bathed in a new kind of dew as 
the sun arose and spread a yellow fan of light over all the 
windmills and meadows and thatched roofs of the houses. 
The canals glistened in it and the pale leaves of the lindens 
and poplars shone like trembling silver-green veils. The 
same sun shines upon the cotton fields in Georgia and over 
the smoky New England villages, but he does a different 
business altogether in Holland. The flowers are not the 
same—nothing fancy about them; just stocky little yellow 
and red blossoms all in arow. The very grass is faded and 
coarse. The cows are made so much alike with the same 
black and white spots that I wondered as we passed herd 
after herd how they told themselves from one another. The 
very people are different from our people. They are more 
related to the earth, as if they had literally sprung from it. 


Y ve may refuse to be a wife or a mother, but it is 


Privilege Versus Prejudice 


Ree homeliness of everything in Holland is so harmo- 
nious as to be entrancing and to convince any thoughtful 
person that beauty is not a surprise in some eccentric per- 
fection, but depends upon a sort of consistency of the 
whole. Anywhere else these men and women would have 
seemed homely, but here they made little groups in the 
fields and along the roads like some pictures in the art 
galleries of Europe before which Americans stand rever- 
ently. The women reminded me of old-fashioned posies in 
their white headdresses, red bodices and blue skirts. They 
are thick, as if they had plenty of room in their wide bodies 
for the bearing of a sturdy race, and they appear to have 
achieved a beautiful peace of mind upon the subject of 
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style that English and American women of the same class 
have never accomplished. They have worn their white- 
winged bonnets so long that their features belong inside 
them, as a prayer belongs in a poor heart. What dignity, 
what peace of mind—to have one fashion for a thousand 
years! Never to be obliged to worry over new Easter 
bonnets! To survive half a dozen civilizations with a 
white-winged head, a red bodice and a blue petticoat! 
How much one might accomplish then in the way of 
bringing the features up to match the matchless integrity 
of art, provided we chose the right garments in the begin- 
ning! But it cannot be done in our country, not without 
destroying too much vanity and too much commerce, to 
say nothing of our fear of caste. 

For if we American women chose one dress and held to it 
even five years half the business of France would be ruined 
and our own Wall Street wrecked. Also the time we spend 
changing our fashions twice a year would require reinvest- 
ment —and it is harder to invest the time of idle women than 
any amount of better capital. After all I reckon it is an 
open question which is the higher type—the woman who 
buys two fifty-dollar hats every season or the one whose 
thoughts never go beyond a headdress designed for her in 
the middle centuries. It may be better to exercise the 
mind about fashions than not to exercise it at all; for it 
is generally understood that the Dutch women are not 
particularly clever; but they are thrifty and industrious. 

Peggy slept peacefully through Holland and I was glad 
she did. To have had her pressing her nose against the 
windowpane and staring at these quaint inverted tulip- 
shaped women and wondering whether they were awakened 
to a proper sense of their rights to suffrage would have 
destroyed the languid good humor of my own observations. 

That is one trouble about the new woman—she lives, 
moves and thinks insistently in that one vernacular of 
equal rights for all and special privileges for none. Maybe 
it is the way for her to win her cause. “What two 
generations of women want they get!’”’ is how a clever 
Englishwoman expresses it. But it is often wearisome to 
be with them long in the wanting period. I may be dis- 
loyal to my sex, but there are times when I like to lean 
back and take my ease in the old order of things. I confess 
a guilty comfort in the knowledge that probably I shall 
neyer live to cast a ballot or to see any of my female 
relations run for the office of sheriff. And I cannot help 
feeling sorry for the men, even if they have brought all 
this trouble on themselves by the naive advantage they 
have taken of 
women’s helpless- 
ness. There is a 
good deal of the 
Ichabod in the 
modern man—de- 
parted glory—as 
far as women are 
concerned. He 
may refuse them 
their rights, but 
he can never re- 
store himself to 
the splendor of 
their old-time 
illusions concern- 
ing him. They 
have turned out 
the sweet pink 
glow cast by the 
romantic imagi- 
nation, pulled up 
the shade, and 
they are looking 
at him forthe . 
first time calmly, 
too dispassion- 
ately in the awful 
revealing day- 
light of common- 
sense. This is not 
the kindest way 
to judge any one. 
Women could not 
bear it from men 
any better than 
men do from 
them. We are all 
poor creatures, 


No Theory of Suffrage Wilt Make a Woman Brave Except 
Allong Her Own Sacrificial Lines 
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male and female, and we die before we can face our exi 
ence and get our proper bearings. I reckon it is the Lo 
will or it would not be so, but it is hard luck if we dor 
get the chance to rise and live again, if merely to shi 
how much better we could have lived if we had knoy 
sooner what was right. 2 


A Confession of Helplessness 


WAS just composing myself to follow Peggy’s exam] 

and take a nap when the train stopped at a sta’ 
Immediately the corridor outside our compartment ¥ 
filled with men wearing uniforms and an air of authori 
much fiercened by bristling upturned mustaches. P: 
opened her eyes, stared and then assumed the asto 
spitting expression of a small white kitten flatte 
against the wall at the sight of a strange dog. The 
gesticulated and spoke at length, using more conso 
I thought, than ought to be in any language, and 
ing them in their trombone noses until the very air 
resonant with the fearful din. 

“Peggy, we are going to be arrested!’’ I whimp 
“Help me find our passport; I’ve got it somewhe 
my bosom.” } 

But I had so many things in my bosom that I became 
confused and pulled out my coral earrings instead. 
never wear them, but I always like to have them with me. 
Meanwhile my niece found her voice. 5 

“What does this intrusion mean?’”’ she demanded 
dignity and the best Georgia accent. ; 

The men replied, but of course we could not underst: 
and as they began to make threatening motions 
our bags Peggy arose and sat down on her suitea 
have never seen so much desperation depicted in so sm 
face. This appeared to increase the suspicions of ow 
mentors and one of them made as if he would pluck heru 
She slid off and took refuge between my knees, hiding 
face there and trembling with truly feminine terror 
man ripped open the suitcase and began explori 
contents. Suddenly it dawned upon me that they 
customs officials, as one of them looked up and re 
a number of times: 

“Cigarettes? Spirits?” F 

“No!” I screamed, thoroughly indignant that 
respectable American women should be suspected of 
gling tobacco and liquor into Germany. We had 
through the customs at four o’clock in the morning 
Hook of Ho! 
and did not kn 
that we had 


OTP EPG ee 


she made a] 
companion 
ing the rest of ¢ 
journey. 
which mo 
her, I think, 
the fact. th 
had confesse 
entire feml 
helplessne 
fore two pel 
of|the opp 
sex. You 
woman ha 


afternoo! 
had our fi 
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y be said of cabmen of other nations it is best never to 
‘to make a German jehu understand English. Though 
ou spe with the tongues of men and of angels, if you 
Jonot speak German he will take you to Potsdam when you 
want to go to Kalckreuth Strasse. They are all old, bald- 
eaded, paunchy, very red in the face, with patches of half- 
raged whiskers on their chins. They remind you of the 
vay Socrates must have-looked after he had ‘made a night 
of it,” if you can picture Socrates in a dirty shirt, a red 
tring tie and a black oilskin beaver mashed in at the top. 
I might write an interesting chapter giving the experi- 
neces of two strangers in a hospitable foreign country. I 
hall never forget Peggy’s mortification when she ordered 
emonade for some American friends who called on us and 
yas served with an immense platter of ham and eggs. 
“here is no doubt about it, a woman’s tongue is hersword, 
d when she is deprived of the use of it she becomes a 
ek and cowardly being. Peggy never appeared to 
better or falser advantage than she did among the 
fermans—demurely silent, patiently, exquisitely dramatic 
a her efforts to make herself understood. And I shall 
2t down here before we come to more important matters 
aat she escaped all romantic complications, because she 
ofused to translate the ardent eye speech of a young German 
fficer belonging to the household where we visited. 


_ Concerning Matrimony and Mustaches 


eal isto Germany what New York is to the United 
J States—its caldron, the place where the human tempera- 
‘rereaches fever heat andstaysthere. Thelife of the coun- 
iy is no more to be inferred from it than that of America 
4m. be inferred from New York. But it has the advan- 
ge of containing all the elements of the Empire. Itisa 
agnet that draws men and women of every degree and 
ap from the peasant to the Kaiser. After London, 
onlin gave the impression of having been founded in the 
period, rather than in that of romance or 
aristianity. In London the monuments are to kings and 
martyrs and they commemorate the courage, loyalty 
id Christian piety of the people. In Paris the monuments 
at predominate are to poets, artists, musicians, novelists 
id philosophers. If there ever were any raised to kings 
tere most of them have been destroyed. But in Berlin 
ce could imagine that Brobdingnags were the first inhabit- 
ets and that they were all sculptors bent upon com- 
mmorating the myths of antiquity, there is so much 
lmitive ruthless strength displayed in the numberless 
situes, the great majority of which are pagan in their 
nificance. The city is decorated everywhere with 
mge leviathan sea-monsters. We could scarcely look up 
hout beholding some old Merlin fish lashing his tail 
aunst the side of a great building, or a merman struggling 
ithe net of two or three mermaids in the arid center of 
ine Platz. This is queer when you think how far inland 
b} people are, and that in England, with its seafaring 
pyple, not one monument of this kind could we find. 

he people are very cordial to Americans, but they are 
inclined to look on them as desirable matches for 
m The theory is that 
women have too much influence 
“ their husbands. This suspi- 
in of the American woman exists 
loughout the Old World to such 
extent that it is certain neither 
iEnglishman nor a German could 
try one without sacrificing some 
it of the respect of his envious 
‘mtrymen. In Germany the ob- 
pion to the American woman is 
secially strong because there the 
Ni pride themselves upon the dic- 

vrship they enjoy in the marital 

e@. It is the custom for the hus- 

ed to command his wife, if he 

ifices his comfort by marrying. 

may as well deliver my whole 

d on the German man now while 

es in the reader’s sight. Nature 

Pears never to have forgiven 

something, and has taken the 

rige out by endowing him with 

ina of hardy bulbous coun- 

ince. His one protest against 

“is his mustache. This is to him 

t the tail is to the peacock. 

3 the one operatic note in an 

=rwise rather commonplace 

tenance. By brushing it up the 

g way he gives himself a falsely 

ir or one of great fierceness. 

him with it drooping natur- 

way it grows is like looking 

gz with his tail between his 

He makes an inexpensive- 

oldier, a slovenly student, 

’ artisan, a dingy-looking » 


and an official with baggy trousers; but he has the 
best-groomed mustache in Europe. He isso domestic 
that he will domesticate himself anywhere, even on 
the sidewalk with a chair, a table and a pot of beer. 
Peggy and I used to sit in the Zoological Gardens in 
the evening and observe about five thousand German 
men and women making themselves at home under 
the trees between the two bandstands. They lacked 
that stiffness Americans always show in public places. 
They smoked, drank beer, sang snatches from the 
prevailing opera, entertained each other in family 
groups varying all the way from the grandparents to 
the youngest child, exactly as we should do at home 
before an open fire with the blinds drawn. 

The German men must have been especially de- 
signed by Providence for fat husbands, with a dispo- 
sition to bounce children upon their knees—but on 
account of poverty the tendency among them is not 
to marry. This is first because they earn enough to 
support themselves comfortably, but not enough to 
maintain a family on the same plane of life on which 
they move as bachelors. Second, because they serve 
those years in the army during which young men are 
most willing to risk marriage. But this celibacy 
on the part of so many men does not affect the 
population of Germany. 

It is difficult to imagine a place where more chil- 
dren are to be seen than in London, but Berlin has 
more of them. The streets are full of little round- 
faced, straight, very fat-legged boys and girls, always 
singing like incipient tenors and prima donnas and 
having as good a time as you can imagine. The 
Old World is kinder, more intelligently considerate 
of the needs and nature of children than we are in 
America. Every little three-cornered lot left over 
between two converging streets is made into a play- 
ground for them. One of the prettiest spots in 
London was a barren mudbank on the Thames that had 
been converted into radiant flower gardens for the poor 
children of that quarter. 

Presently I shall discuss the women of Germany more 
particularly, especially in their relation to the Woman’s 
Movement. But before we come to that I must write it 
down here that the person who has had more practical 
influence upon German life during recent years is a woman 
who does not belong to the movement and is a foreigner. 
This is Ellen Key, of Sweden. Not only do her broad 
views upon love and marriage appeal to the Germans, 
but her working theory of life as it is coincides with their 
practical needs. 

The women of Germany are divided into the usual 
classes by society and youth. The men there do not begin 
to receive and honor a woman until she is nearly fifty. 
Then they show that ideality and graceful sentimentality 
in their bearing and attentions to her for which the nation 
has so long been famous. In the home where Peggy and I 
visited the elderly women of the family were invariably 
received with a kind of filial acclamation by the men when 
they entered the room. Their hands were kissed and they 
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Peggy Slept Peacefully Through Holland and 
I Was Glad She Did 


were always conducted with quick impromptu gallantry 
to the seat of honor at the table or in the drawing room. 
The reverse is the case in our country. A woman may be 
that truly feminine sovereign, a leader in society, after she 
is fifty, but if ever you see the men paying her any pleasant 
attention it is usually because they are afraid of her, not 
because they particularly admire her. Americans do not 
like anything that is old except pictures and tapestries 
and graven images of bronze and stone, among which 
they invariably appear egregiously new themselves, as 
any one will tell you who has seen a touring party of them 
making a sort of charge of the light brigade through the 
art galleries of Europe. 


Thrifty Customs of the Fatherland 


| DO not know why elderly women should be more inclined 
I 


toward gossip than toward movements, but they are. 

should have much preferred spending the whole of our 
visit in Berlin in this natural old-lady fashion, listening 
to the tattle of the engaging Frauen of my own age tell of 
the customs of their country, and comparing, say, the 
frugality of the German lover with 
that of the American. When he 
becomes engaged he places a gold 
ring upon his sweetheart’s left hand. 
When they are married he takes it 
off and puts it on the middle finger 
of her right hand as the wedding 
ring. The custom seemed more 
honorable to me than the effort an 
American clerk makes to save two 
hundred dollars out of a seventy- 
five-dollar-a-month salary to buy a 
diamond for his betrothed. But, 
in spite of my own inclinations, I 
could not resist Peggy’s enthusiasm 
after she discovered the various 
heads of the Woman’s Movement 
in Germany. Toward the last I 
was obliged to go about with her to 
the meetings of their councils and 
even to call upon some of the 
leaders. 

In Germany there are a million 
more women than there are men, 
and two-thirds of all the women in 
the Empire must work for -their 
own support. Out of the remain- 
ing one-third come the idle rich 
and the wives and mothers. The 
universities have been open to 
women about fifteen years, and 
though most of the Frdulein 
Doktoren know how to take care of 
themselves, higher education has al- 
ready bred enough bachelor women 
to make them a feature of the situ- 
ation. The Kaiser sets the highest 
standard of what is expected there 

(Continued on Page 67) 


Of Charlemagne Grinder in Squbhurst, N. J. 


SUPPOSE, since I’m writing a holiday ‘‘ pome,” 
| That I might as well start in the time-honored way— 
“Twas the night before Christmas.’’ Our scene is the home 
Of Charlemagne Grinder in Squbhurst, N. J. 
Average, practical folk were the Grinders— 
Neither of them was a very high stepper; 
Jogging life’s road in respectable blinders, 
Salt of the earth—somewhat lacking in pepper. 
Mother kept house with a slavish endurance ; 
Father, engaged in the trade of Insurance, 
Shoveled the dross 
For a rather tight boss 
Doubling his dollar wherever he turned it, 
Made a fair salary—Lord knows he earned it! 
Owned his own home and a few shares of Steel 
And drove a two-cylinder automobile. 


’ Twas the eve of the Yule. Mr. Grinder put on 
A smile of hypocrisy, aimed to deceive— 
A manner, I own, which the best of us don 
When we flimflam our children and hope they’ll believe. 
“Now, dears, off to bed!”’ 
He affably said, 
“‘For Santa won’t come while the children are waking.”’ 
Wee Bob scaled the stair ‘ 
With obedient air, 
But the preter-mature and sagacious Belle Claire— 
Aged twelve—wisely winked. ‘‘Dad, you know that 
you're faking! 
You can stuff little Bobby, who’s wearing a bib, 
But you can’t jolly me with that Santa Claus fib.” 
So saying, she grinned at her parents’ confusion 
And retired with the look of one lost to illusion. 


‘“sTwas the Night Before Christmas.’’ Our Scene is the Home 
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Modern Myth in Which 
the Gift Horse 
Opens His Mouth and Bites 


Now, dressing a tree, though it’s sacred to Yule, 
Is a job that in detail would weary a mule. 
Poor father was tired. Soon his lips formed a pouch 
Portending a really un-Christmaslike grouch. 
“Great Kelley!’’ he grunted, ‘this darned Christmas Spirit 
Is driving us all to destruction, or near it!”’ 
Though poor Mrs. Grinder 
Spoke just a bit kinder, 
Her voice took the tone of a gloomy reminder: 
““T’ve oftentimes thought—though the thought may be rash— 
That Yule is the time of Competitive Trash, 
When we’re loaded with junk, though we’re dying for cash. 
Why should we be pestered because 
We’ve dozens and dozens 
Of forty-third cousins 
And thousands of something-in-laws 
Who eagerly fasten their claws 
On many a bargain-sale pack 
And send to us smugly 
The Cheap and the Ugly, 
Which we haven’t the nerve to send back?’ 


“Very true,” replied Grinder, “‘I almost can’t bear it— 
There’s a ton of their rubbish packed up in the garret ; 
Two dozen plush albums from poor Cousin Polly, 

A barrel of picture-frames, thanks to Aunt Dolly, 

Eight sets of ‘Earth’s Wonders’ from old Uncle Raleigh, 
And—merciful golly !— 
The climax of folly, 

Those hand-gilded fire-shovels painted by Molly!’’ 


“Yes, and some stingy Scrooge,”’ Mrs. Grinder exclaimed, 
“Ts the worst of the lot and the most unashamed. 

He’s been sending our children, these several years, 

The very same presents—my poor, harmless dears !— 

For I find by the stockings of Bobby and Claire 

On each Christmas morn near the mantelpiece there. . .” 
“T know what you find,’”’ grumbled Grinder in scorn, 
““& twenty-cent doll and a little tin horn 

Marked ‘From Santa, With Love for a Good Girl and Boy.’ 

It’s a pretty poor joke, though a joke I enjoy. 

What dime-squeezing, purse-pinching, stingy old dog 
Dares send us such gifts under such an incog?. . .” 


What was that? 
On the roofs, 

Pit-pat, tit-tat, 
Came the clatter of hoofs, 

Then an Elfland, heart-fluttering jingle and jangle 

Of frost-silver bells in harmonious tangle! 

Aloft, in the snow, 

A voice shouted ‘‘ Whoa!”’ 

The scampering trotters grew slow and more slow. 


Mr. Grinder’s complexion went pallidly green, 
Mrs. Grinder’s went pallidly white 

As they scrambled confusedly back of a screen, 

For even they knew what these portents must mean— 
Santa Claus riding the Roads of the Night! 4 


Came a slip 
And a slide © 
Down the chimney reer 
With a rip : d ‘a 
Of a glide— _ 
And by Jim’ny! a. 
Pell ; 


n 


Fell : a7 
A little fat gentleman out of the gloom, 
Out of the fireplace and into the room; 
A white-whiskered optimist, peaceful and Hague-y 
With a striking resemblance to Andrew Carnegie. 
He slung from his back 
A whacking fat sack 
Which he loosed with a look that was sly. 
The Grinders observed and became so unnerved 
That they wanted to giggle or cry; 4 
For that bundle contained—Oh, ye folly of follies!— 
Not a thing but tin horns and wee twenty-cent dolli 


A flaxen-haired doll Santa took from the rest 
And a little red horn, which he blew as a test, 
Then with a smile 
Of benevolent tact, 
Which is always worth while 
In a generous act, 


| ‘He labeled the presents and laid them with care 
By the stockings of Bobby and haughty Belle Claire, 
And he said, as he raised a plump finger in air, 
_ “Bless the small lad, 
Bless the girl dear! 
Won't they be glad 
___ That Santa was here!”’ 
Then whisk! up the ingle he flew with a jingle, 
And lo! through the room thrilled a warm human tingle, 
A happiness-wave in the wake of Kriss Kringle. 


It 


"Twas a week after Christmas, and poor Mrs. G. 
_ Was cleaning the house with a vigorous spunk. 
She said she believed 

__ They had never received 

Such a deluge of ugly and meaningless junk. 

She banished the rubbish with cynical glee— 
Away to the attic! To limbo, ye dozens 
/Of monstrous reminders from uncles and cousins! 
And she dumped with the rest, sniffing loud in her scorn, 
|Santa Claus’ presents, the doll and the horn. 
‘So much,” said she, ‘‘ for that annual bore——”’ 
But hark! what’s that stopping outside? Such a roar! 
Look! a whale of a limousine car at the door 
‘Paused, trembling in gasoline rage—and behold! 
‘An Eskimo driver stepped forth in the cold 
‘To help down the owner, a dapper young man 
Whose manner was spick as his clothing was span. 
He wore a green tie and a derby of tan. 


IV 


“IFE in New York, or rather that part of New York 
__, life to which the Hodges introduced us, was in 
d more ways than one a revelation. In effect, 
tefly, it liberally expounded the text, ‘‘ Eat, drink and 
Its philosophy, however, embraced no 
»ught of tomorrow. They—and in time we as well— 
ad entirely in the present. 

These people were not fast; they were merely quick. 
activity bored their active minds. At the same 
ile, if the life they led was not exactly wholesome it 
3 still never scandalous. They lived thoughtlessly, 
‘elessly, but it was always openly. 

Che Hodges’ apartment was in Park Avenue close 
Central Park. The building was one of the best. 
irble, bronze, gilt, enameled woodwork and other 
(tly fittings predominated. Evidently the architect 
| striven his utmost to bury the least hint of modest 
‘pleness. In other ways besides—the service, for 
mple—one saw the same effort. Liveried attend- 
—they were English too—stood at the entrance; 
carriage man on guard under the glass portico was 
eal functionary; and even the boys that ran the 
ator were trained, responsible servants. In their 
‘oon, scarlet-piped uniforms topped off with white 
ion gloves they looked always spick and span, spot- 
&ly whisked to the last straw. The first time I saw 
tin I blushed to think of the greasy negro that had 
ened Jennie and me through the cheap nine- 
tdred-dollar flat uptown. 

didn’t take that flat. As I’ve said, Jennie and I 
ar again set eyes on it. Once we had seen the 
iges’ home—had heard Mrs. Hodge’s opinions 
the matter—we felt it would never do for us to 
merge ourselves in anything so cheap and dingy. 
here were nine rooms and three baths in the Hodges’ 
e. It was on the eleventh floor; and in New York 


| four thousand a year. Of the nine rooms, all but 
(kitchen, the servants’ quarters and a guest cham- 
jopened on the street. The three others faced a 
i. It was a deep, narrow court and quite dark as well. 
a mine shaft, daylight entered its depths only for a 


drawback—as Mrs. Hodge assured us—that the 
ment house possessed. Otherwise, in its style, its 
Wtness and the luxury of its appointments it was 
tional. As Amy said—Mrs. Hodge, you know— 
is a home into which you might ask any one. 


E However, in West One Hundred and Twelfth 
t I found an almost identical suite. All its windows 
on the street, its nine rooms were even larger and 
airy and, what is more, the rent was only sixteen 
(dollars. The agent offered it at fourteen hundred 
if I would sign a three years’ lease. 
fracious, man!’’ Amy exclaimed, horrified. ‘One 
red and Twelfth Street! Do you want to bury 
f alive? Why, up there you’d never see a soul!” 
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Came a ring at the bell. 
The housemaid breathed hard 
As she let in the swell 
And took up his card 
Tohermistress. The pasteboard ,which seemed to distress’er, 
Read: 


SANTA CLAUS, Jr. 


HIS FATHER’S SUCCESSOR 


On the drawing-room sofa he sat. As he sighted 
The lady he rose and exclaimed: ‘Ah, delighted!” 
Then before she could speak he went on: “‘I believe 
My Governor called here on last Christmas Eve 

And left for your kiddies a doll and a horn?” 

“He did,” Mrs. Grinder said, ‘“‘sure as you’re born— 
But how did you know?’” Whereat Santa Claus’ son 
Replied: ‘Oh, your case is a typical one. 

Poor Dad’s getting old. Now I took him in hand 
And I find that for years he’s been ranging the land 
Dropping down flues with the object forlorn 

Of leaving each child—what? A doll or a horn! 

That stuff might have gone in your grandfather’s time, 
But for kids of today— my dear Madam, a crime! 

The Pater, though awfully kindly at heart, 

Is ’way out of date—fact, he never was smart. 
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TLLUSTRATED BY LESTER RALPH 


It Was My Father’s Watch. 
On it I Raised the Money I Must Pay Out to My Housemaids 


“Yes, but look here!” I retorted. “I’m not going to 
pay four thousand for an apartment. At that figure 
I’d rather have a house.” 

Incidentally I didn’t say four thousand was more than 
I could afford. For by this time I’d learned that Amy 
and Amy’s friends never mentioned what they couldn’t 
afford. 

“TI know,”’ answered Amy decisively; “‘but you’ve got 
to remember location’s everything. If you don’t care 
to pay four thousand why not look at one of the smaller 
suites downstairs?” 

We did look at one. It consisted of a drawing room, 
dining room, one bedroom, a bath and a kitchen, and a 
servant’s bedroom. Everything in it was admirable, 
elegant. Its decorations were exactly as in Amy’s apart- 
ment—rich to a degree. As it was in the rear of the house, 
however, all but the drawing room looked out on the court 
I’ve just described. As for the drawing room it was excep- 
tionally large and ornamental. Moreover, the suite being 
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How lucky it is—I’m of age now, you see— 

He’s turned over Christmas entirely to me. 

The way it’s been run both a shame and disgrace is; 
I’m bound to reorganize—strict business basis ; 
Trading stamps given with every transaction, 

Value received— guaranteed satisfaction.” 


“But how?’’ gasped the lady. ‘Dear Madam, I know 
That Yule has become both a byword and taunt. 
For the Perfectly Useless your money you blow 
And get in return what you plainly don’t want. 
All this shall be changed.’’ 
“But how?” she began. 
“Tve got it arranged 
On an up-to-date plan. 
First, if you please, take this plain if not quaint blank.” 
He took out a bundle of slips marked 
“Complaint Blank, 
Number 10,000,000—Form A—Series 2.” 
Its shape was commercial, its color was blue. 
“Tl give you directions,” he said, “how to use: 
First pick out the presents you wish to refuse 
And on each paste a blank 
Stating candid and frank 
Just why you don’t care for the gifts that you spurn 
And the sort of a present you’d like in return. 
Then fill in with sender’s address and full name; 
And I will arrange 
That he sends in exchange 
The gifts that you ask for. Fair trade is our aim.” 
(Continued on Page 69) 


on the fourth floor, the drawing-room windows did not 
face the court. Instead they looked out over the roofs 
of a row of side-street dwellings. 

Amy made us see that a view, or rather the lack of 
one, was not material. As she said, our chief use of 
the apartment would be at night when the shades, 


of course, would be drawn. So we took the suite. Its 
rent was fourteen hundred dollars a year. 
There was, in fact, nothing else to do. Especially 


was this the case since Amy had been so kind, insist- 
ently kind—so kind, I might say, as virtually to insist 
upon it. In the matter of everything else she was 
equally kind. “You must begin right, you know,” she 
declared, another result of this being that the one maid 
of all work we had planned developed into two. We 
paid twenty-five dollars a month to the chambermaid, 
who served also as waitress; and thirty dollars a month 
for our cook. 

Jennie began to grow aghast. At each new arrange- 
ment that Amy arranged Jennie gasped the more. 

“But, child!”’ exclaimed Amy, rolling her doll-like 
eyes; “you don’t understand. Haven’t I said that 
in New York, if you wish to grow prosperous you 
must first look it? Of course,’ added Amy with a 
deprecatory droop of her heavy lashes, “if I seem 
officious now x 

The contrary rather. Amy knew New York, whereas 
neither Jennie nor I, as it had now begun to dawn on 
me, in the least knew it. I was sincerely obliged to 
Amy for her counsel. 

Moreover, I saw no reason to disclose that I had 
only five thousand a year—that aside from my salary 
I was penniless. Even had I confessed it I doubt if 
Amy would have minded me. She knew, and conse- 
quently it was at once known to her friends, that I— 
well, that I, to be frank, was the nephew of rich old 
Jessup Agnew. My position was flatly settled. 

Of course this new way of living demanded a new 
adjustment of the schedule. Our rent now was fourteen 
hundred. Service at approximately fifty dollars a month 

was another six hundred, and the household bills I figured 
in at a hundred and fifty a month, or eighteen hundred 
for the year. This total of thirty-eight hundred dollars 
left a balance of twelve hundred flat. On this both Jennie 
and I must dress, amuse ourselves and our friends, find 
pin-money for luncheons, cabs, carfare, and so forth. 
Decidedly it left me no chance whatever to save any- 
thing. However, as I pointed out to Jennie, there would 
be time for that later on. As soon as I learned the ropes— 
the ways, I mean, by which Hodge and his friends made 
money—I’d make money too. This also I said to her 
largely, magnificently. 

“Very well then,” agreed Jennie. “If it’s for the sake 
of your position, your future, we won’t try to save for a 
while. But mind me now,” she added, bobbing her head, 
“we must spend five thousand a year, not one cent more.” 

So at the rate of five thousand a year Jennie and I began. 

Somewhere I’ve said that Hodge made money. He 
did; in fact he made off and on a great deal of money. 
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But there was this about it—in the word’s larger meaning 
neither Hodge nor his friends had wealth. All had 
incomes, of course—some of them pretty good incomes 
too—but the fact remains that not one of them possessed 
a fortune. However, the lack of one seemed to make 
little difference. Each one lived exactly—as luxuri- 
ously, I mean—as if the money he spent was the interest 
on large invested capital. Whether any of them saved 
anything out of their incomes I can’t say. I doubt it, 
though. Each was a consistent spender. Theirs was the 
class that makes New York’s lavish night life what it is. 

It was to this life that we were introduced. Not that 
I cared for it, but these were our friends and we must do 
as they did. In short order I’d learned to expect nothing 
of Oglebay socially. Out of the office I never saw him. 
At the close of business he was as far away from me as if 
daily he went to Europe for the night. His path rarely 
crossed the path on which our new friends took us straying. 

Take Hodge, for example. He was known to every 
head waiter from Washington Square to Central Park. 
One pays for this privilege, let me add—pays heavily. 
By tipping right and left, by buying lavishly and never 
questioning the bill, Hodge got what he wished. He 
achieved distinction. He had his pick of the best. The 
best table in the best restaurants always was his; the 
best waiters always waited on him. Every time Hodge 
and his parties entered a Broadway or a Fifth Avenue 
establishment a little sensation ensued. Waiters, from 
the captains down to the omnibus, fluttered about him, 
and you saw at once he was a somebody. At any rate 
Hodge ranked high in the life, the society, he chose, and 
that apparently was what he sought. To be known— 
to be called by his name even by the usher at a Broadway 
first night—seemed to afford him no end of satis- 
faction. Restaurants and cafés were his clubs. He 
belonged to no others. 

Amy seemed also to share this complacency. However, 
Amy had no delusions about it—dreams, for example, 
such as a Sherry dinner gave to Mrs. Figler. The life 
was to Amy merely a means of amusement. Least of all 
did she imagine that it led to social prestige. It didn’t, 
she knew it didn’t, and that it didn’t still left her serenely, 
perfectly satisfied. To be utterly frank, Amy would not 
have bothered herself with the effort that social prestige 
entails. The bright currency of a saying coined by her- 
self exactly states her case. ‘‘In New York, when you’re 
out for a good time it’s easiest to buy it ready-made.” 

I don’t know what Hodge made a year. It may have 
been fifteen thousand dollars—possibly it was as much 
as thirty thousand dollars, even more. There was one 
queer side to it, though, a condition that showed through 
Amy and the other women in that life. It was this: 
If Amy and these others had everything in the way of 
dresses, gems, motors, and so on and so forth, one thing 
they lacked frequently—ready money! Unlimited credit 
was theirs, but they seldom had any cash. 

Ultimately I learned why. Hodge—his friends as 
well—each and all of the lot were using their ready money 
for all it was worth. Only when they’d made some excep- 
tionally lueky stroke were they willing to convert part 
of their paper profits into coin. On these occasions, and 
they were rare enough, let me add, the wives for a while 
were flush. All the bills were paid, and further credit was 
established at the butcher’s, the florist’s, the dressmaker’s, 
the jeweler’s. It established also, I may say, confidence 
in other quarters—that is, between husband and wife— 
between the money-getter and the spenders of the money. 

They fairly took one’s breath away, Hodge and these 
other men. Extraordinary fellows! In their talk one 
heard of but one thing. It was “opportunity” —always 
opportunity, nothing else. One was a lawyer with a good 
clientele; another was a doctor with a growing practice; 
a third was the high-salaried New York selling agent of 
a Western manufacturer. I mention these merely as 
types, for Amy and Sam numbered their friends by the 
dozen. However, though each man was active in some 
particular vocation, not one of the lot looked for the 
expected opportunity to arise in his own particular calling. 

Sustained effort as a means of growing rich cut no figure 
in their minds. Either they were Wall Street dabblers, 
hopeful that in the market they would make a sudden 
killing, or if not that they had their eyes open for chances 
in some equally speculative field. They plunged on 
real-estate options, in mines and mining shares. They 
took fliers in all sorts of ventures—any old sort, in fact — 
the various, most often visionary promotions of which 
New York seems to be a fruitful field. Of course each 
attended more or less to his own particular duties; other- 
wise he could not have escaped a downfall. The fact 
remains, however, that not one of them had his heart in 
his own special calling. Work was to them merely a 
means of existence until the happy day arrived, the 
moment when they had made their killing. 

I have been at some pains to describe these friends of 
ours. They form a large class in New York City. They 
are big talkers and sometimes they even do big. But 
enough! From the moment that Jennie and I gave our 
dinner at the Waldorf to Hodge and his wife the fever 
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Jennie Turned White to the Lips. 
‘You Haven't it?’’ She Exclaimed 


that was in his blood, the thirst for sudden riches, seized 
me too! I felt that some day Hodge—he or his friends— 
would help me to one of these opportunities. The thought 
had much to do with my future course. Incidentally the 
five thousand dollars I’d once thought so much now 
shamed me by its smallness. 

Amy, along with her other aids, introduced us to 
her tradesmen. I may say they were in keeping with 
Amy’s means of living. Jennie was scandalized, utterly 
aghast at the prices they demanded. ‘Oh, yes,” Amy 
said idly; ‘“‘everything comes higher in New York.” 
This explained, of course—though it in no way reassured 
us—why our first four-months’ bills ran far above the 
hundred and fifty dollars we had allotted. Jennie began 
to grow dubious. ‘‘Jim, you must not ask so many people 
to dinner,” she announced, and added: ‘‘We mustn’t 
have so many dinners either.’”” Then she brought out the 
household bills. 

I am like other husbands. I hate household bills. 
The drudgery of skimping, saving here and there on a 
beefsteak or even a chop, bores me stiff. All I ask to 
know about the bills is their sum total. My only concern 
was that the amount of them should not run above the 
allowance I had made. ‘‘Look here, Jennie,’’ I said 
grumpily, ‘‘I don’t want to see your bills. If you can’t 
manage on what I give you I suppose I’ll have to give 
you more.” 

Jennie said nothing. Presently, however, I began to 
note my words had made an effect. When we had guests 
our dinners were as before; when we were alone there was 
a difference. Dishes like boiled beef and cabbage began 
to make their appearance en famille; and I can still recall 
the air of supercilious disdain with which Norah, our 
waitress and chambermaid, delivered them to the table. 
However, at the end of the next month—it was our fourth 
in New York—the bills had come down appreciably. 

““We’ve had less; and besides,’ added Jennie, ‘I’ve 
been buying over in Third Avenue. Things are much 
cheaper over there than in Park and Madison avenues.” 

“Eh,what! You’ve quit Amy’s tradesmen?’ I exclaimed. 

Jennie nodded, then laughed. ‘They rather sniffed, 
you see, when I began buying corned beef instead of 
capons.”” Amy had said that no one ever thought of 
buying in Third Avenue. According to her it was the 
haunt only of Hast Side tenement bargain-hunters. “But 
you can’t go over there, Jennie!’’ I protested. 

“Can’t 1?” she retorted, laughing. 

The fact remains, however, that even with Jennie’s 
bargain-hunting our expenditures were not materially 
decreased. Jennie’s domestic economy was apt, yet not 
even that could keep pace with our growing obligations. 
It was a condition of the life. 

For six months this life went on as full of change and 
color as the changing images of a kaleidoscope. Hodge 
and his friends were assiduous entertainers. On one night 
there would be the theater, perhaps the opera, or more 
likely a roof garden or a vaudeville show. Supper always 
followed, usually on Broadway. Next night found us at 
Sherry’s, the Plaza or the Waldorf. Other nights they— 
and we—devoted to bridge, or again Hodge and his 
friends were off up the road in their motors and we went 
along. None was ever idle. It looked as if they—we 
too—never rested. In New York, too, if one is active one 
can be active only at a cost. Be sure of this! 
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Amy and her husband were, to be sure, quite free 
handed, a generous pair. Had I wished it, I dare say 
two might indefinitely have sponged on them. At 
rate, I knew the Figlers did. Day in and day out—rath 
night after night—Figler and his wife ate the Hodges’ ¢ 
ners, sat in the Hodges’ theater seats, rode in the Hod, 
motor, yet never so much as made even a pretense of 
returning this hospitality. 1 

I was not like Figler nor was Jennie like his wife. We 
least made some effort to pay our way. Of co 
was beyond me to return Hodge’s favors in the sami 
on which they were given; still we must do our li 
Hodge’s bill for wine and cigars alone would have 
ported a family; a single dinner such as his wife - 
would have maintained another family for a week. 
flowers with which Amy decked her home in then 
cost enough to have dressed Jennie in style. And n 
me! all this was not laid out merely with an eye to 
tation. Hodge thought it all literally a necessity. 
this is not the point. What I seek to make clear i 
even the hangers-on in such a life pay heavily some way 
for the experience. 

It was not only in our home that the drain be 
and ran. Every time we and the Hodges met it mea 
hole in my pocket. I recall one instance in particular 
illustrates. It occurred halfway in our acquaintan 
night in November. Hodge on the spur of the m 
had suggested a run up the road in his motor. 
o’clock found us at an inn twenty miles up the Hu 
River. The place was distinctive, distinctive in itself, 
its kind, as a place for Hodge to seek. The house, an 
old-time mansion, had been converted into a hos 
the bar and restaurant of which were main feat 
Hodge called for dinner, leaving its choice, as w: 
habit, to the head waiter. ‘‘Something simple, you 
what,’ was Hodge’s only recommendation. 4 

The repast was as he had ordered, simple. It 
served, however, with a delicacy, an art, that even 
Avenue could not have surpassed. At ten o’clock, 
the cigars, Hodge called for the bill. I demurre 
his paying it. It was my turn to stand treat, I insi 

“Nonsense!”’ laughed Hodge, drawing out a 
Hodge always signed, in fact. Cash he rarely paid. 

I still demurred. ‘All right, old chap,” he pro 
suggested. ‘‘Let’s match.” 

To match was Hodge’s favorite amusement. “Heads 
or tails?’’ he cried, and flipped a double eagle. ne 

“Heads!” I called. ce 

It came down tails and I turned up the rest 
check. The amount was twenty-two dollars and s 
cents. The one bottle of claret had in itself cost 
dollars. 

To make up for this extravagance I lunched 
fortnight in a Fulton Street quick lunch. The pla 
far enough from Wall Street to assure me that I 
be seen by none that knew me. “Beef and ——” 
cents the plate is hardly a dish that a Wall Street 
cares to eat in public. 

Another experience was when at supper I asked” 
party “What will you have?” Hodge did this invariabl 
Mrs. Figler promptly took boned squab and an en 
salad; her husband took a broiled lobster. Total 
dollars. Amy, on her part, enjoyed a canapé; her hu 
ordered a caviar sandwich. The canapé was only se 
five cents, but the sandwich cost two dollars. A ! 
It was real Astrakhan caviar. I took a sandwich 
Swiss cheese. The check, including drinks, cig 
ices for the ladies, amounted to eleven dollars. 
was Fulton Street for mine. 

I merely mention these as instances. Alone they 
amount to little. Occurring regularly as they did 
twice a week, often more, they soon became vital. 

We quit entertaining in public. As Jennie said 
was little good in paying a dollar a portion for 
mushrooms that she could serve at home for a 
Mrs. Figler’s boned squab that had cost also a 
Jennie served at home for thirty-five cents. No’ 
we often had mushrooms and squabs, however. 
were reserved for our guests, who at their own 
had given us the like. Corned beef and cabbage were 
and more entering into our life as early winter appro 
Still Jennie and I really didn’t mind. We were 
willing to make any little sacrifices that were ne 
for the pleasure of entertaining our friends. What 
bothered us was the way my money kept dribblin 

But if in my case it was a dribble, in Hodge’s it 
deluge. I wondered how even he could stand i 
Wall Street, even among the luckiest, it is either 
or a famine. At the moment famine ruled. P 
however, I learned how Hodge—he and his like—m 
to keep up the pace. ’ 

It came out through Amy. She and Jennie h 
shopping and Jennie had seen a dress. It was 2! 
dress, from all accounts, and Jennie had eyed it lo 

“Yes, it is nice! Why don’t you take it?” 
suggested. '. 

Jennie shook her head. Though she didn’t 
there was already a big dent in her dress allo 
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t Jennie had been spending it on finery though. 
Unknown to me she had secretly taken the money to 
meet our growing household bills. 

Amy still urged her to take the dress. 
and so pretty!”’ 

Upon this Jennie said frankly that she couldn’t afford 
it. ‘Not this month at any rate,’ she added, whereupon 
Amy had rolled her doll-like eyes. 

“Gracious, child!’’ she ejaculated, almost as if scandal- 
ized; “do you mean that you buy what you want only 
when you have ready money?” 

It was precisely what Jennie meant. Again Amy had 
exclaimed; and in her voice, after once she had caught 
her breath, pity and indulgence sounded wonderingly. 

“My dear girl, this isn’t Ohio! Don’t you know that 
if the butcher and the grocer—all the rest too—didn’t 
expect to wait for their pay half the families in New York 
would have to shut up shop?” 

Jennie didn’t know. It was now her turn to look 
wonderingly. 

“But, Amy!” she protested; “‘it can’t be possible that 
you buy things without knowing when you'll be able to 
pay for them!”’ 

Amy sighed. It was a sigh, however, less for herself 
than for Jennie. 

“Gracious goodness, child! One gets the money some- 
how—now, don’t we? But that’s not it! You’ll find that 
if you don’t set yourself a certain standard of living, and 
stick strictly to it, your friends will drop you like a hot 
potato!” 

Not an elegant speech, of course, yet true! Undeniably 
crue! At all events even the normally good-hearted Amy 
would drop her friends should they suffer reverses, exactly 
as she herself would expect to be dropped under like 
sonditions. It was, perhaps, the reason why in Amy’s set 
all were rated, not by what they had, but by what they 
seemed to have. 

_ There came finally a moment’s pause. 

“Look here, Jim,” Jennie one evening abruptly said; 
“Sam Hodge said something last night about some business 
shance—you and he 
\ogether.”’ 

Yes, so he had. Only— 
ind this I didn’t mention, 
iowever—I’d begun to 
vind the fact that Hodge 

vas pumping me for a 
ip—Uncle Jessup again, 
‘ou know. 
| “Well?” I prompted. 
| “Oh, nothing,” mur- 
aured Jennie, and added 
houghtfully: “Of course 
ve need a little extra 
aoney, there are quite a 
th of bills; but that’s not 

hat I mean. I was won- 
vering,’’ said Jennie 
uietly, “if Hodge offered 
det you in on any chance 
rhere you’d get the 
oney.” 

Gad! I’d begun to won- 
-ertoo. Nor was that the 
orst of it. One thing led 
> another, and I sat 
own to figure where I 
wood. The result was 
isquieting. My bank 
alance totaled sixteen 
ollars and ninety cents 
aly; my account at the 
fice was overdrawn a full 
iree weeks’ pay; and my 
ls outstanding footed 
» to the neat little figure 
f six hundred dollars or 
\ereabouts. 

“The fact is,’ said 
mnie, ‘we'll have to go 
ow till we get some of 
ed bills paid off. We’ll 
‘in hot water if we 
m ae? 

“Nonsense!” I retorted; 
ve can’t do that now, 
pecially just when 
istmas is coming on. 
hy, what would they 
ink of us? But after 
wistmas,” I added, ‘‘if 
‘thing in the meanwhile 
be up we'll go a little 
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now I, too, had begun to nose about me, scenting here and 
there the possible opportunities that Hodge and his friends 
talked about so big. 

Wall Street offered many chances. Perhaps some 
may now wish to know what I was doing down there. 
Let me say it was little. My duties were, in fact, so slight 
that they seemed hardly duties at all. 

The firm of Oglebay & Prentiss was, as such things go, 
a fairly large concern. They had big offices, many cus- 
tomers and were well thought of in the Street. ‘“‘Invest- 
ments” one read on their letterheads, but it is a fact that 
the income from this source would hardly have paid their 


rent. Marginal trading, speculation, made up the bulk 
of their business. However, Wall Street fully sanctions 
this. Without marginal trading—eall it gambling, if 


you like—without Wall Street’s speculation there would 
be no Wall Street. Be that asit may, though, Wall Street’s 
life, its methods, have little part in my story. I touch 
upon them only as they concern myself. 

I never became manager of Oglebay’s uptown office. 
The first day I reported for duty we had a little talk. 
“Between us, Jim,”’ said Frank briefly, ‘‘I’ve decided to 
give Figler the sack. When he goes I mean to bring the 


uptown man down here and put you in his place. You 
just stay round and learn the ropes.” ; 
It astonished me to learn this about Figler. It was 


especially astonishing when I recalled that only the night 
before he had been Oglebay’s guest at dinner. ‘You 
see,’ said Frank lightly, ‘‘Figler’s getting rather useless. 
Lately he hasn’t brought in trade enough to pay for his 
salt. Besides,” he added with a sudden show of warmth, 
“T’ve just caught him playing the market, and that’s 
something I won’t stand for—anyway, not among the 
men [ hire!” 

I was again astonished. Why it should be all right for 
customers to deal in stocks and all wrong for an employee 
to do the like I couldn’t see. Later on I learned. Stock 
speculation makes a man unfit for other work. Any Wall 
Street employer will tell you so. But be that as it may, 
I hung round and learned the ropes. Occasionally I took 
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an order from a customer. As occasionally I suavely 
asked another to put up a little margin. The most of 
my time, though, was put in at conversing with those 
in the customers’ room and dodging their efforts to get 
my opinion whether stocks were going up or stocks were 
going down. I had been cautioned not to commit myself. 
All brokers’ employees are so instructed. To have given 
my opinion would have been on a par with a faro dealer’s 
forecasting the turn of a card. 

Figler was there always. I felt sorry for Figler, though 
indeed I might well have spared myself the feeling. At 
any rate, out of my pity grew a little regard for him. 
Besides, he was well grounded in Wall Street practice, 
knowing all its ins and outs, and generously enough he 
tried to share his knowledge with me. At first, though, 
I would have nothing to do with the man I thought 
myself slated to replace, yet gradually I let him get a little 
closer. It was Figler, in fact, who gave me my first inkling 
of Wall Street’s many chances. 

He himself, however, was one of the unluckiest, and at 
the same time most hopeful, of all the stock gamblers I 
have ever seen. Everything he touched seemed to go 
wrong, so that had I coppered Figler’s deals—that is, sold 
when he bought or bought when he sold—I believe I should 
have made a handsome profit. 

By one method, however, Figler kept himself in spend- 
ing money. It was a scheme employed by more than one 
sharp Wall Street clerk. The game is known as “beating 
the wires”’ and is substantially this: 

As is no doubt known, no bucketshop ever makes a 
bona-fide sale. They merely bet against you on price 
quotations. _For these quotations each bucketshop 
depends on a central organization, which itself steals 
the information from the New York Stock Exchange 
tickers: On very active days, however, these tickers are 
often as much as five minutes behind the market on price 
quotations. Therefore, the bucketshops not only lose 
this five minutes, but in every case where the news has 
to be relayed they suffer a still greater loss of time. Out- 
of-town bucketshops may, in fact, fall as much as ten 

minutes behind the mar- 
ket, sometimes even more. 

This was how Figler 
worked it. Oglebay & 
Prentiss, as members of 
the Exchange, had a direct 
wire to the floor. They 
had also direct private 
wires to several out-of- 
town correspondents. 
Using the telephone first, 
Figler would get the news 
of some stock that had 
just begun to rise or to 
break and would instantly 
telegraph—by the firm’s 
private wire—to a friend 
in an office out of town. 
Then this friend would as 
instantly bet on the sure 
advance information in 
one of the local bucket- 
shops. 

The game, in fact, is 
practically identical with 
that by which the old-time 
wire-tapper beat the pool- 
rooms. Its only drawback 
was that it could be 
played only once or twice 
in the same bucketshop. 
Whoever wins in a bucket- 
shop, you understand, is 
instantly open to suspicion. 

Iscorned a share insuch 
games. As a matter of 
fact, Figler never offered 
me a share. Instead, I 
suspect that in my case 
he was out for bigger 
game. Helooked to make 
a killing more lawfully— 
that is, by a regular mar- 
ket deal—and relied on 
me for the tip. As you'll 
note, my old bogey still 

' lurked vitally in my back- 
ground. I again refer to 
Uncle Jessup. 

I dare say Figler: did 
much to spread my high 
renown. At any rate, one 
by one every dabbler in 
the customers’ room took 
ashy at me. Figler, 
however, was the most 

(Continued on 
Page 65) 
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The Crime of Being a Politician 


ONSERVATIVE persons never wearied of repeating 

that Roosevelt was a politician. They now make the 
same point against La Follette. He keeps poll lists of 
voters all over his state, burdens the mails with corre- 
spondence and uses every honest device he can think of to 
get people to vote for him. 

La Follette is a politician, and from the conservative 
point of view that constitutes his whole crime. The ancient 
régime in France was exceedingly complaisant toward 
radical philosophy —until somebody proposed to act upon 
it. Conservatism in the United States has no objection 
to La Follette’s doctrines—except as he is able to put them 
into effect by being a politician. For a La Follette who 
preached radicalism, but was unable to carry his own 
precinct, not even the Financial Chronicle would have a 
harsh word. If La Follette were not a politician he would 
be as harmless to the Manchus as he was useless to the 
rest of the population. 


Paying As You Go 


N ASSESSMENT life-insurance company, said to be 
the most successful of its class in the country, recently 
announced its intention to abandon the assessment plan 
and write new policies only on a reserve basis. For a gen- 
eration this company has furnished its members good 
insurance at a remarkably low rate. Meanwhile a great 
many other assessment companies, less fortunate and less 
ably managed, have gotten into trouble because they 
attempted to furnish insurance too cheap. 

Many persons join an assessment company. When one 
of them dies the others are assessed pro rata to pay the 
death benefit. The members thus pay the death claims as 
they arise and, theoretically, nothing else is required; but 
practically, as experience shows, this simple paying as you 
go, with no forethought of tomorrow, seldom works well. 
Young, healthy members drop out; ailing or aging ones, 
who would have difficulty in getting insurance elsewhere, 
do not drop out. The death-rate rises. Members find 
their insurance rate is increasing and they are dissatisfied. 

Paying as you go isn’t enough to be safe. You must 
pay a little ahead. ‘‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof” is a poor maxim in money matters. The day’s 
burden isn’t sufficient unto the day. For a true balance 
it must bear, in addition, a little of next year’s burden. 
The man who just makes both ends meet is losing ground. 
No life-insurance scheme is sound which doesn’t regard the 
man of twenty-five as coming seventy. Nor is any young 
man’s personal budget sound if it omits that forethought. 


_ Broadening Federal Control 


N APRIL last the United States Circuit Court at St. 

Paul invalidated a railroad-rate schedule prescribed by 
Minnesota, one reason being that, though the rates applied 
only to business within the state, they would necessarily 
impose burdens upon the railroads in respect of their inter- 
state business as well; and this amounted to a regulation 
of interstate commerce, control of which is vested exclu- 
sively in the Federal Government. Theidea obviously was 
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that the railroad system must be regarded asa whole; for, 
even though a state regulation purports to touch only that 
part of the system lying within the state’s boundaries, it 
may and usually does affect the entire line. 

This idea has been carried still farther by the Supreme 
Court in deciding an equipment case. The equipment in 
question was in use between points within the state of 
Alabama. The court held, however, that it must conform 
to Federal regulations, not only because a car that is used 
today in state traffic may tomorrow be used in interstate 
traffic, but because ‘‘the several trains on the same railroad 
are not independent in point of movement and safety, but 
are interdependent; and whatever brings delay or disaster 
to one, or results in disabling one of the operatives, is 
likely to impede the progress and imperil the safety of 
other trains.” 

This decidedly views the railroad system and railroad 
traffic as a whole, of which the part that lies within a 
state’s boundaries can hardly be touched without some 
effect upon the remainder. The logical deduction from this 
view is of course that, though the states may retain some 
local police jurisdiction, control of the railroads in all more 
important matters lies exclusively with the Federal Govern- 
ment. This view, we think, will finally prevail—to the 
benefit of both the railroads and the public. 


Deposit Insurance in Wisconsin 


N RESPECT of bank laws, Wisconsin occupies an 
extraordinary position. Her constitution was adopted 
when men were still thinking of Jackson and the second 
Bank of the United States, and it withheld from the legis- 
lature any power to pass a bank law. For more than half 
a century, therefore, her banking code consisted of an act 
passed by the people in 1852. The panic of 1893, however, 
set men to thinking about bank reform, and soon thereafter 
a carefully prepared bank act was submitted to popular 
vote and defeated—largely through the opposition of 
mossbacked bankers. The legislature returned to the task 
and in 1902 submitted a constitutional amendment, which 
carried. This provides that the legislature may enact 
banking laws if such laws receive the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of all the members elected to both houses. 
This condition killed a very ingenious deposit-guaranty 
law at the last session. The bill provided that every state 
bank should open an account with the “‘depositors’ insur- 
ance fund”’ on its own books and credit to that fund yearly 
an amount equal to one-half of one per cent of its deposits, 
until the credits amounted to two per cent of its deposits. 
If a bank failed the state bank commissioner was to issue 
to each depositor a negotiable interest-bearing certificate 
for the amount of his claim. If a deficit remained after 
applying the bank’s assets to the payment of its deposi- 
tors the commissioner would draw pro rata upon all the 
banks for the amount of the deficit, each bank charging 
the draft to its ‘depositors’ insurance fund.” The novelty 
was that each bank retained possession of its contribution 
to the guaranty fund, simply crediting it on its books 
subject to the commissioner’s draft in case an insolvent 
bank failed to pay its depositors in full. This bill received 
a majority vote in the Senate on engrossing and third read- 
ing, but fell short of a two-thirds vote on final passage — 
again, it seems, owing to the opposition of some excessively 
conservative bankers. 


Gold and High Prices 


lipeees one would expect glyptodons to be rather 
more plentiful in the United States than greenbackers. 
Our mail shows the latter still survive, however. A West- 
ern correspondent who wants the Government forthwith 
to issue five hundred million dollars of greenbacks and 
lend the same to deserving citizens on real-estate mort- 
gage is a typical example. This, he thinks, would loosen 
the strangle-hold of the “‘money power.” 

The same mail, as it happens, brought a proposal from 
the East that the output of gold be restricted by law. Our 
stock of that metal a head has doubled since the late 
nineties; the world’s stock has increased enormously; and 
few economists doubt that this is one cause of the rise in 
commodity prices. Since 1896 the total stock of money in 
the United States has more than doubled, and the stock 
for each person has increased more than one-half. If ever an 
economic dogma was overthrown by experience our experi- 
ence has shown there is nothing in the theory that greatly 
increasing the stock of money in the country makes the 
rich relatively less rich and the poor relatively less poor. 
With thirty-five dollars inmoney to every inhabitant, the 
indigent population is the same number of laps behind 
the banker that it was when the country had only twenty 
dollars in money to each inhabitant. 

South African mines, we notice, are again increasing 
their output. In September the production exceeded seven 
hundred thousand fine ounces—ten per cent ahead of last 
year—and for nine months the excess over last year is 
nearly the same. So the world’s gold stock continues to 
climb. To restrict this output by law would be an exceed- 
ingly complicated undertaking. In ten years, however, our 
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stock of money in the form of national banknotes has mor 
than doubled, and banknotes have practically the s: 

effect upon prices as gold—whatever that effect may be. 
If the stock of money is to be regulated scientifically, here 
obviously is the place to begin. - 


The Price of Eggs 


ROBABLY the hens of the United States lay some-— 

thing like a billion and a half dozen eggs a year. Thirty 
years ago the Census was able to count less than half a 
billion dozen; but the detailed report for 1900 showed that 
three-fifths of all our eggs were produced on the compara- 
tively small area embraced in the North Central group of 
states, and on that area the production had increased 
roughly half a billion dozen in two decades. 

There seems no good reason why the territory referred - 
to should enjoy this great lead in eggs. That Iowa pro- 
duced a hundred million dozen, with Illinois and Indiana — 
only a little behind, while New Jersey and Massachusetts 
produced not much over ten per cent of that quantity, 
seems to be due mostly to local or territorial fashions in 
farming. There is certainly no lack of actual and potential 
demand elsewhere, for New York and Boston receive - 
about half a million cases of eggs a month. Incidentally, 
in September, there were three million cases in store in the 
larger cities for winter consumption. Be 

The October price of fresh eggs, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, was twenty-seven cents in 
New York against eighteen in St. Louis, and last winter — 
the difference ruled ten cents a dozen. : 

If one had the price on a given day in all the cities for 
all food articles that are largely used, a great many 
unreasonable differences would appear—due to neglected 
or only half-improved opportunities for production here 
and there, to a poor system of distribution and to various 
little corners or manipulations by dealers and warehouse 


men. The aggregate toll taken from consumers in this 
way must be considerable. 


A Logical View of Trusts & : 


HE German steel industry began combining years — 
ago—first into relatively small units; but in March, 
1904, there was a grand consolidation of the smaller — 
binations into the Steel Works Union. The union’s output — 
is some eight million tons of finished products against 
about ten million tons for the United States Steel Crm 
tion; but eight million tons is a much larger proportio 
of the total output in Germany than ten millions is for us 
Concerning this German Steel Trust, or cartel, 
fessor Riesser, one of the Fatherland’s eminent econo 
authorities, has written: ‘‘The ‘necessity’ for the forma 
tion of cartels in Germany was clearly recognized in the 
seventies. By this means overproduction and ruinously — 
low prices were to be terminated. This ‘necessity’ 
likewise was the origin of the protective tariff movement — 
of the seventies, which was intended to ward off foreign 
competition. . . . It is quite correct, and has been | 
conclusively proved, that at certain times and under cer- 
tain conditions the iron industry cannot dispense with 
protective duties, and that well-organized cartels enable 
protective duties to become effective in favor of producers.” 
The first reason mentioned by Professor Riesser why 
these German duties are indispensable is “‘as a protection - 
against the enormous power of the American steel com- 
bination.”’ That, however, is neither here nor there. The 
point we wish to make is the logical attitude of the German ~ 
Government as contrasted with the absurd attitude of 
our Government. a 
We must, says the Administration, grant the steel | 
industry ample protective duties to insure that the capital h 
employed will receive adequate compensation and the 
workmen be well paid; but we must forbid it to take steps 
that are indispensable if it is to be saved from in IS 
competition at home. We must carefully foster it agal 
foreign competition—from which, in fact, it is in no dan- 
ger—only in order to hand it over to destruction from 
unbridled domestic competition. The Germans take n0_ 
such ridiculous view of the matter. 


ECENTLY a witness was testifying on behalf 0 
woman defendant in a civil suit. His testimon, 
damaging to the plaintiff’s cause; so the plaintiff’s lav 
asked him a question of a highly insulting nature, imp 
ing that his relations with the defendant were impr 
Said the Court to the witness: ‘‘ You may answer 
question in any manner you see fit.”’ 
Said the witness to the plaintiff’s lawyer: 
a blackguard!”’ <q 
Only one circumstance mars this episode—namely, | 
witness was a very celebrated lawyer. We can’t 
wondering whether in that or any other court a mere 
man on the witness stand would be permitted to 
adequately an insulting question from a cross-examl 
whose case his testimony was damaging. 


“Sir, you a 


The Wyoming Sticker 


ERE we have our most conspicuous example 
H of the political advantages of sticking round. 
Many a Senatorial meteor has flashed across 
our murky legislative skies—flashed and four-flushed 
and flubbed. Many a star has shone brightly for 
a space in that forensic firmament and then dropped 
sputtering into the petite marmite. Many a prodigy 
has proposed but not produced, and has fluttered 
back into the high grass from which he emerged. 
Our history is as freckled with the records of these 
brief, brilliant and busted boys as a redheaded 
girl at the seashore. 

Not that we deprecate brilliancy—far be it 
from us—and not that there is so blamed much 
brilliancy to deprecate, should we feel in the mood, 
if that worries anybody; but that the brilliant boys 
never last and the lasting boys are never brilliant. 
Various attributes suffice in various ways for an 
entrance to the United States Senate, which, as 
will be noted in all the advertisements, is the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. Some 
men break in because they have money and some 
men break in because they are broke. Some men 
arrive because they have a duty to perform and 
some because they have a message to deliver. 
However, most men achieve the toga because they 
have the votes to deliver, or somebody has the 
votes for them, which amounts to the same thing — 
with kind regards to William Lorimer and the 
Honorable Ike Stephenson. 

Divers and sundry as the methods of entrance 
may be, there is but one—only one—method of 
attaining the high places in the legislative forum 
referred to, and that is by remaining on the job. 
‘t matters not how silver-tongued or golden-plated 
.new Senator may be; it matters not whether he 
pought in or was brought in; it matters not 
whether he comes with a reputation or 
somes without; it matters not whether 
ie is the Exclusive Excitement in his 
some community or was an unknown 
: vhoslid across by reason of a deadlock—nothing 
matters not, as Hugo Huggs, of the great legal 
ombination of Huggs, Suggs, Wobber and 
docks, was wont to say when disqussing jurisprudence, 

uries and juleps. Service is what counts—continuity of 
ollaboration with correlated colleagues—Help! Help!— 
Martin Littleton appears in the offing!—sticking round. 
| You may deliver impassioned pleas that choke the 
alleries with people and choke your fellow Senators with 
motion, and never get anywhere except in the Congres- 
ional Record, if so be the state from whence you came 
fuses to let you re-came. You may butt into debates and 
utt out again; have a trusty press agent; fight Trusts or 
_ ster them; uplift the downtrodden or tread them down 
ill farther; snap your fingers at predatory wealth or 
ager your snaps from the same source; be wise, prudent, 
tckless or soused—and there is absolutely no nutriment 

\ it, so far as the big committee places and the corre- 

donding influence are concerned, unless you remain on 
ie payroll continuously. 


j The Stayers the Winners 


_‘ERVICE, my boy, service is the finis coronat opus, as 
k ) Adam Bede once said when he thought he was ordering 
ind dabs in a San Francisco restaurant. You come to 
‘e Senate—that is, if you do come to the Senate—a 
‘asonably precarious way of getting a living nowadays— 
id you have great talents, recognized by yourself and 
tat small smattering of the country that distinguishes 
yur name from that of a dandruff cure; and the Com- 
littee on Committees looks you over and deposits you 
ntly at the bottom of the committees on the Disposition 
Useless Papers, University of the United States, and 
— Suffrage. After that it all depends on how long 
u can hang on. If your health remains good and the 
lople in your state do not get on to you, and keep return- 
1 you for a few terms, presently you will blossom out as 
nember of Appropriations and Finance and others of the 
ales—and mayhap chairman of one of them. It is as 
Saple as it is inevitable. All that is required is sticking 
Tind and staying with the organization. Death now and 
mplucks off a Senator, and the people back home pluck 
© a lot more. 


ious Senators are allotted, and committee places show 
Ciclusively the standing of the Senator in the Senate— 
We Ewe read these lists—not very exciting as reading, to 
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No Legislative Genius, but a Big, Broad, Levels:Headed Person 


Serious ane Frivolous Facts About 
the Great amd the Near Great 


be sure, but important—we discover that the Honorable 
Francis Emroy Warren, of Wyoming, is chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, and a member of the com- 
mittees on Rules, Agriculture, Irrigation, Public Buildings 
and Military Affairs, among others. Hastily turning to 
another part of the book, we find that the Honorable 
Francis Emroy Warren has served as long continuously in 
that body as any Senator living except Senators Cullom, 
Lodge, Clark and Perkins—Lodge and Perkins having 
two years the better of him only. We find, also, that 
Mr. Warren’s colleague from Wyoming, Senator Clark, 
has served a few months longer than he has, a point that 
enhances the beauty and perfection of the logic of this 
argument, as will be observed later. 

What, then, is the answer? The answer, I would have 
you know, is that Wyoming is a state that embraces within 
its borders about one hundred thousand square miles of 
territory, being three hundred and sixty-five miles wide 
and two hundred and seventy-five miles long, and having 
in 1910 a population of 145,965, which is a few more people 
than live in Syracuse, New York, not quite so many as live 
in Atlanta, Georgia, and abdut the same number as live in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Being wiser than many of her 
sister states, Wyoming has kept her Senators on the job, 
and at the present time has the chairmanship of the 
Judiciary Committee and the chairmanship of the Appro- 
priations Committee to her credit, while other Western 
states, with ten times the population, change Senators so 
rapidly that even the pages do not have time to get 
acquainted with them. 

Wherefore Wyoming, with her 145,965 population, is 
more powerful in the Senate of the United States than 
almost any little group of six or eight other states you care 
to put together. When one state has, in the persons of 
her two Senators, the chairmanship of the mighty Appro- 


priations Committee and the chairmanship of the Judiciary _ 


Coramittee, to say nothing of memberships of other most 
important committees, that state cuts a heap of sagebrush 
in the control of the destinies of this great and glorious 
nation. 

Thus we reach the summit of this erystal demonstration 
and from that summit look down on those other foolish 
states that so constantly change their Senators—and 
simultaneously change their ratio in the great legislative 
game. Standing beside us is Francis Emroy Warren, who 
you may have shrewdly guessed is our hero. Continuously 


27 


since 1895, Francis Emroy has been in the Senate 
from Wyoming, and now he is chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. There has been noth- 
ing spectacular about the rise of Francis Emroy. 
He is not one of those brilliant boys who dash in 
and are dashed out. 

He has been there, steady as a rock, for all 
these years; and he began at the bottom and 
worked to the top. 

He was born in Massachusetts and served in 
the Civil War as a private in a Massachusetts 
regiment. He went to Wyoming in 1868, while 
that state was still a part of the territory of 
Dakota, and jumped into business, with politics 
as a side line, or politics with business as a side 
line—or into both at the same time; for after he 
had been there five years he was President of the 
Senate of the Wyoming Legislature. From that 
time on, Warren was actively in politics and held 
all sorts of offices, including the territorial goy- 
ernorship. He was elected the first governor of 
the new state and first came to the Senate in 
1890, when he served for three years. In 1895 
he was reélected, and he has been reélected ever 
since at stated periods. 

Warren is no legislative genius, but he is a 
big, broad, level-headed person with an expert 
knowledge of the intricacies of legislation. He is 
a regular in politics and a man of great influence. 
Influence, did I say? Well, something like that. 
Let’s see—what Senator was chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee when President Roosevelt 
made Captain Pershing, of the army, a brigadier- 
general, jumping the said captain over the heads 
of some five hundred or six hundred other martial 
heroes? Oh, yes—Senator Warren was chairman. 
And who is General Pershing? Oh, to be sure— 
Senator Warren’s son-in-law! Strange how those 
little things escape one! And, while on the subject, 
from what state does Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter, recently appointed to the 
United States Supreme Court, come? Is 
it Wyoming? Yes, children, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter comes from Wyoming, popu- 
lation 145,965, where abide, also, Senator Francis 
Emroy Warren, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, and Senator Clarence Don Clark, chairman of 
the Committee on Judiciary. Do you get my meaning 
about the influence Senators attain by long service—and 
the state, population 145,965, also? 


Evening Things Up 


RCHIE BELL, dramatic editor of the Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer, was driving out in rural Ohio. He 
wanted to smoke and had no match. A farmer came along 
and Bell hailed him and asked for a match. The farmer 
had one and gave it to Bell. In return, Bell took out a 
handful of cigars and held them out to the farmer. The 
farmer took them all. 

When he saw Archie’s startled face the farmer thought 
possibly he had overdone matters. He fumbled in his 
vest pocket. 

“Uh-er,” he said, stowing the cigars away; ‘‘have 
another match?”’ 


A Two-Sided Answer 


“ TOHN,” said Senator Carter to Private John Allen, 

“you are a farmer, and I want your opinion on an 
agricultural question. Should a man sit on the far side or 
the near side of a cow to milk her?” 

“Both,” replied Allen. 

“Now, John,” protested the Senator, ‘“‘be serious for 
once. This is an important question. Should a man sit 
on the far side or the near side of a cow when milking?” 

“Both,” Allen replied again—‘‘the farthest side of the 
cow and the nearest to a soft place in the pasture.” 


A Mission for Missouri 


AVID A. BALL, of Pike County, Missouri, was once 

state senator and acted as lieutenant-governor during 
the two years he presided over the senate. He had an 
ambition to be lieutenant-governor in fact. 

One day he confided this ambition to his old family 
doctor. ‘‘The old man,” Ball says in telling the story, 
“walked two blocks with me without making any com- 
ment. Then he turned and said: 

““*That’s all right, Dave, but look here: Suppose you 
were elected and the governor should die? Wouldn’t that 
leave Missouri in a mighty bad fix?’”’ 
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VIII—Continued 


EONTINE looked at me. I had dropped my hand into 
[& my side pocket and was watching the door. 

“Frank,” said she, ‘“‘I swear to you that I knew 
nothing of this. It only goes to show that Ivan and I were 
right. Chu-Chu is not to be controlled. No doubt he has 
been watching this house ever since he left the hospital, 
which was five days ago.” 

I was on my feet, slipping toward the door, for I had 
heard a step on the stair and had no intention of being 
potted from behind the doorjamb. It proved to be Victor, 
however, and he looked surprised and rather startled, 
I thought, to find me confronting him. 

‘Has that man gone?” I asked sharply. 

“Oui, m’sieu’.” 

‘““What did he say?” 

“Nothing, m’sieu’, except that he thought it probable 
that mam’selle would regret not having allowed him to 
do his work.”’ 

Léontine had risen from her chair and gone to the win- 
dow. I followed her and saw something which puzzled and 
disturbed me. Directly opposite stood Rosalie’s taxicab 
and inside it was Chu-Chu. Rosalie herself was in the act 
of cranking the motor, and as we looked it started off and 
she stepped up to take her seat. 

The car started ahead and Rosalie made a turn which 
brought her for a moment head on to the house. Léontine 
had drawn aside the curtains and we were standing side 
by side, looking out over the top of the ivy-covered iron 
fence, for the dining room was in the entresol. As she 
turned, Rosalie looked up and saw us standing there in 
the open window; and, whether because she suspected 
something and acted out of malice or whether from a sort 
of bravado before Chu-Chu I don’t know, but Léontine 
flung her arm caressingly round my shoulder—almost 
round my neck. 

I saw Rosalie’s teeth come together and she threw out 
her chin with a sort of contemptuous air; but Chu-Chu 
smiled wickedly and looked the other way. 

Léontine and I went back to the table, both of us rather 
pensive. Presently she said: 

“That was the ‘Countess Rosalie,’ who took you out 
to Hertzfeld’s the other day, then waited to bring you 
back—afterward.” 

‘Quite so,’ I answered. 

Léontine raised her eyebrows. ‘‘A conquest?’’ she asked. 

“Rather more than that—a good, disinterested friend.”’ 

“Really?’’ Léontine toyed with her poulet-au-riz. Her 
color faded slightly. ‘‘Comparisons are not polite, mon 
ami,” she said. 

“T wasn’t making them. I never considered you in the 
light of a conquest.” 

“What then?” 

“Oh, merely a woman of uncommon beauty and attain- 
ments, balked of a passing whim for the first time in her 
life.”’ 

She laughed and seemed pleased. The cleverest of 
women—and Léontine was scarcely that, being more a 
creature of instinct than intellectuality—are seldom 
immune from flattery. 

“Does Chu-Chu know that she was driving me that 
day?” I asked. 

“Of course not.’’ Léontine poured out a little red 
wine and tasted it critically. ‘‘Ugh!’’—she gave a little 
shudder—‘“‘the stuff has a blood flavor!” 

“‘Léontine!”” My voice was sharp, because she looked 
up in surprise and the high cheeks began to grow dusky. 

“What?” 

“Does Chu-Chu know that Countess Rosalie is a friend 
of mine?” p 

She dropped her eyes. ‘“‘Howshould I know?” she asked 
suddenly, and looked as sulky as a lioness that refuses to 
perform. 

I could feel that ugly, venomous, wild-beast anger, that 
I have been told is peculiar to the criminal, starting to 
ferment inside me. There was something going on here 
that I couldn’t get the feel of, and the strangeness and 
danger of it made me bristle like a dog that smells. the 
scent of a timber wolf for the first time. What was up 
anyway? Why should Chu-Chu have come into the base- 
ment on a faked errand, then go out, get into Rosalie’s 
taxi and drive off? Why should Victor have announced 
him and Léontine have sent him about his business? What 
the deuce was behind it all?—and was Rosalie in danger? 
That was the main thing. I chucked all thought of my 
own position at the bare idea. Chu-Chu, Ivan, Léontine— 
blight ’em all, so far as I was concerned; but where had 
Chu-Chu gone with Rosalie? 


A. B. 


The devils began to dance and I looked across at 
Léontine through lids that were half shut and things show- 
ing red between. She saw what was going on and her eyes 
began to blaze. We were a nice young pair of savages; 
and I don’t know what I might have said to her if, at that 
moment, the bell had not rung. 

“Tyan,” said Léontine quietly; and a moment later 
Victor showed him into the room. 


Ix 


VAN greeted Léontine in his usual polite and formal 

manner, then bowed to me. He looked very badly, 
with black shadows under his eyes, and the red-rimmed, 
swollen lids told of lack of sleep. Yet the eyes themselves 
were brighter than ever—too bright, I thought, as they 
rested on me. 

The salad was being served when Ivan came in. He 
declined to eat anything, but took a glass of the Chablis; 
and directly the wine began to make itself apparent in his 
face, for he seldom touched anything alcoholic. 

“You look badly,” said Léontine, and shot a glance at 
me. ‘Did your conference with Chu-Chu go wrong?” 

“Worse than that,” said Ivan. ‘“‘He failed to keep the 
rendezvous. You can guess what that means.” 

““Yes,’”’ she answered —“‘especially as he was sitting in 
front of the café opposite when Frank arrived. That is 
what has been puzzling us, because afterward he came into 
the house on the silly pretext of having been sent by the 
proprietor to look over the plumbing. Frank sounded 
general quarters and proceeded to ‘east loose and provide.’ ”’ 
I wondered where she had picked up that man-o’-war 
expression. ‘I told Victor to tell him he was wanted on 
the Rue Monceau.”’ 2 

‘“What did he say to that?” Ivan asked. 

“Nothing, except that he was afraid I would regret 
having refused his services. He went out and we saw him 
drive off in the Countess Rosalie’s taxi.” 

Ivan’s head turned slowly in the high collar which he 
invariably wore, and he gave me an owlish look. 

“Ts the Countess Rosalie a friend of Frank’s?”’ he asked, 
and I stiffened up.a little at his free use of my name. Ivan 
was always markedly formal. There was something, how- 
ever, in the tired, finished look of the handsome face that 
prevented my taking offense. 

“Léontine asked me that question a while ago,” I 
answered. ‘‘I told her that Rosalie was merely a good, 
disinterested friend of mine. I got acquainted with her 
when I was hanging about the restaurant opposite and 
watching the house for a glimpse of Chu-Chu. I told her 
I was an Alsatian prédicateur.”’ 

Ivan laughed softly. ‘‘As a matter of fact,” said he, 
“she is a compatriot of yours, though I never should have 
guessed it if I hadn’t heard her turn loose a torrent of 
American slang on some rather cheap clients in front of 
the Abbaye. But if she’s a friend it seems to me that in 
your case I’d feel a bit uneasy about her.” 

“Why?” I asked. “Do you think that Chu-Chu 
suspected her of having worked with me?” 

Ivan shrugged. ‘Who can tell?” he answered. “If he 
did, however, he would be very apt to pay off his score with 
her. He is a consistent man—not an ineffective like 
us three.” 

He reached for the Chablis and refilled his tumbler, 
drank it and gave a little shudder. Léontine’s amber 
eyes flashed across to mine, carrying a double question: 
“What is the matter with Ivan? What is the matter 
with you?” 

“Have you any idea of where Chu-Chu has gone?” 
I asked Ivan. 

“IT could make a good guess,” he answered; “in fact, 
I wouldn’t hesitate to trace Chu-Chu’s maneuvers from 
the time you discovered him in the café across the street.” 

“Would you mind doing so?” I asked. 

“Not in the least,” he answered indifferently —“‘the 
more so as we three have so much in common.” 

“In what way?’ Léontine interrupted. 

Ivan’s lips parted in his thin smile. “We are all three 
of us of the type ‘incomplete criminal,’”? he answered. 
“We have been master thieves and have risen high in our 
profession despite our defects; but not one of us could 
ever attain a real success in crime because we are all of us 
cursed with that peculiar hampering quality which is 
known as ‘heart.’ We have our decencies, our kindlinesses, 
our petty nobilities, and no successful thief can permit 
himself to wear such clogs as these. Léontine, for exam- 
ple” —he glanced at me—‘“‘has the infirmity of following 
only the dictates of her heart without reference to her 
profit. You, Monsieur Clamart, have the worm in your 
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criminal core in your obsession for keeping your prom 
word. As for me, I have the weakness of abhorring ph 
ical pain, whether for myself or others. My ancestors 
perhaps impaled by Hmelnitski and no doubt I inhe 
the awful reflection of their tortures. I could not b: 
myself to thrust a knife into a man. I support a charit; 
Berck for children whose spines and hips are full of p 
I have watched these little doomed children—one was n 
own—and the tears have been wrung from my eyes; so y 
see J am really very weak. As criminals, as thieves, we: 
crass failures simply because we are often kind; and 
me tell you, my fellow failures, there is no such silly t 
as a kind-hearted thief. Call it what you will— 
brigandage, graft—whatever is dishonest is cruel 
selfish and has no place with generous traits. To stea 
trick a man, to take what belongs to another perso 
mean—just mean, and there is no getting round it. 
the mythical Robin Hood to our modern Arséne Lu 
the thief and his jackal, the swindler, have been glo 
and admired; but there is no getting round the fact 
they are mean. A dog that behaved in a similar 
would be shot; and, though romance often surrounds 
thief with a false glamour, it will be found that where 
steals a thousand franes he gives about five in charity 

Ivan sipped his Chablis. ‘‘ We are failures, the th 
us,” said he. ‘‘There is no good in us. Chu-Chu 
beaten. He is a consistent criminal—ruthless, se 
cruel. He is a tearer down, a destroyer of the estab 
social balance. A man like myself, on the contrary, 
vainly attempts to combine theft with a vague, 
shapen sense of honor, is a fool. I am a fool 
failure.”’ He looked at me with a bitter smile. 

Léontine’s maid came in with the ice: a luscious, mel! 
creation of peaches and cream, its spicy odor perm 
the room. 

‘‘Where is Victor?’’ asked Léontine sharply. 

“He has not returned, mam’selle,”’ replied the pr 
maid, and her eyes drifted to Ivan, then to me. 

“That ice looks delicious,” said Ivan. “I shall 
my mind and ask for some. My throat is parched to 

Léontine smiled, helped herself and the dish was ps 
to me; but I declined, disliking sweets. Ivan helped 
self abundantly. A yellow striped wasp, lured by 
sweet, entangled himself in Léontine’s ice and she wa 
its gluttonous struggles in a curious, fascinated way, t 
rang for the maid to serve her afresh. Ivan offered her 
plate and, when she smilingly declined, waited until 
should be served. Léontine rang again and when the 
did not appear her face clouded with irritation. 

“What is the matter with my servants today?” 
demanded fiercely. “I have never been attended in ’ 
haphazard way before.” 

“There is no hurry,” said Ivan dreamily. “Eterni 
before us.”’ 

“What is the matter with you, Count?” I asked. 
talk like a man who has reached the end of his string.” 

“‘T have,” he answered somberly. 

Léontine looked up quickly. ‘‘In what way, Ival 
she asked. ‘If it is money, don’t forget that you hi 
rich and influential friends.” ‘ 

He smiled and let his beautifully shaped hand rest 
a moment on hers while he toyed with his spoon. 

“Thank you, my dear. It is not altogether money 

have still a bone or two buried under the lilae bush. 
I have failed in my purpose, which was to live ru' 
and consistently at the expense of a society which I 
I have failed. I can no longer hold my organization— 
association which I myself created. Chu-Chu has ous 
me. He has been working with the patient cunnil 
a fox or a wolf, and he has made himself the leader ¢ 
pack.’’ Ivan looked at me with a sardonic smile; 
impatient as I was to learn more of Chu-Chu’s 
movements, something in the man’s face held m 
attentive and fascinated listener. 

His voice, too, had a queer lifelessness, the weary 
ference of a man on his deathbed, and his words con' 
the accent of a valedictory. Léontine was watching > 
closely, puzzled and disturbed. 

‘“*Chu-Chu has made himself the leader of the pack 
answered. ‘‘My own life at this moment is no mo 
than Frank’s; and as for my liberty, that is less so 
looked at me and laughed. ‘That letter of yours mi 
me the custodian of your safety is a joke, my 
I am about as able to protect you at this moment 
are to protect your little friend, the Countess Ro 

I leaned forward, startled. ‘“‘What’s that?” 
sharply. “What makes you say that? Wha 
know anyway?” E. 


Léontine interrupted. “Eat your ice, Ivan,” said she 
ipatiently—‘“‘it is melting.”” And she pushed her bell 
viciously. 

iL glanced at her and was puzzled at the sudden harden- 
ing of her face—or, I might better say, at the ferocity of 
her face; for there was never the least suggestion of either 
hardness or coarseness about the Polish girl. She could be 
soft and melting, or hot and fierce and passionate—danger- 
ous as a leopardess; but she hadn’t a trace of that female 
brutality sometimes to be found in the Anglo-Saxon. 

It came into my head that they were playing with me; 
that Ivan’s pose was a clever and consummately skillful 
bit of acting; that he knew nothing of Rosalie and had 
lied about Chu-Chu, and that the table conversation might 
wind up in one of two ways—a swift and silent attack, or 
possibly a request that for the sake of others I should 
withdraw my statement, since he, Ivan, was a beaten man 
and powerless to protect me. 

What Ivan said next put me off my reckoning again. 

_ “At this moment,” said Ivan, ‘‘ Chu-Chu is probably at 
a little country house of his, near Meudon. He has ealled 
a meeting of my malcontents and they are planning to 
reorganize, with Chu-Chu as chief. Things are to be run 
on a more consistent scheme and operators are not to be 
forbidden to take life as the occasion may arise. If the 
Countess Rosalie has taken Chu-Chu all the way out there 
{ would say that she is exposed to some personal danger. 
[tis a lonely place—the house surrounded by a park, hidden 
‘rom the road; and the whole property is surrounded by 
1 high wall. You may have noticed it in passing; the 
zates are copied 
‘rom those of 
Malmaison. It is 
whe first big place 
mthe road which 
eads over the 
aill to enter the 
orest. Chu-Chu 
nas had it for 
ome years under 
tis name of Mon- 
ieur de Maxe- 
ville. Lhave been 
jut there several 
imes. The house 
3small,buthand- 
omely furnished 
nd full of his 
iunting tro- 
hies—lions from 
he Masai coun- 
Ty and some 
vandsome speci- 
ens from the 
‘rench Congo. 
Vhen he doesn’t 
unt men he rec- 
2ates himself by 
orturing ani- 
von Just at this 


Oment you 
‘ould probably 
nd in the house 
bout as select 
n assortment 
f human wild 
easts as could be 
athered together 
t the whole of 

urope.’’ He 
ianged his tone. 
Hap hot it is! 
am going to 
llow your direc- 
ons, Léontine, 
ad eat my ice. 
-is delicious.” 
'e took a spoon- 
il. “Your chef 
is been liberal with his peach-pits—still, the bitter flavor 
‘Tather tonic and refreshing.’ He took another spoonful 
‘ the pink, half-melted cream. ‘Look, Léontine,” said 
+, “that yellow striped wasp has made such a glutton of 
mself that he is dead.” 
|Léontine did not appear to be listening however. Her 
re elbow was on the rim of the table, her chin resting on 
knuckles of her half-closed hand, and her amber eyes 
‘pre brooding and thoughtful. : 

“What do you think was Chu-Chu’s object in coming 
/te?” she asked. 

(Ivan paused, with his spoon halfway to his lips. 

(“It is plain enough,” said he. ‘‘Chu-Chu hoped to get 
thin striking distance of Frank. When he saw that he 
+a been recognized he gave it up in disgust. Chu-Chu 
een haunting the café opposite since he recovered 
S$ wound. Do take some of this ice. It is deli- 
especially today, when the atmosphere is so hot 
vy. One can hardly get one’s breath.” 
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I was looking at Léontine and I saw her eyes open wider 
and the color fade in her cheeks. 

“Tvan!”’ she cried. ‘‘Are you ill?” 

“T—I do feel—a little—odd,’’ he answered in a stifled 
voice. I turned sharply to look at him, and saw that his 
lips were blue and a curious mottled look was spreading 
over his face. He glanced from one to the other of us, then 
stared at his plate. His breath was coming in gasps and 
his face was tense and wore a startled, frightened expres- 
sion; but even as I watched him this passed and he smiled. 

“Ah!” he said thickly. “I begin to understand. So— 
that—was—Chu-Chu’s—errand here! And Victor?’ His 
head fell forward, but he jerked it back. 

Léontine sprang to her feet. ‘“‘It’s—that ice! 
strong flavor of the peach-pits—I—I A 

Suddenly Ivan pitched forward across the table. I sprang 
to my feet and, lifting him in my arms, carried him to the 
divan, laid him down and tore open his collar. His face 
was cyanosed, as the face of a person under gas. 

“That—dead wasp!” he gasped. “I might have 
guessed!’” His arm slipped off his chest and fell limply. 
I turned and looked at Léontine, who was standing, half 
crouched, both hands pressed against her temples. 

“He is dead!’’ I told her gently. 


That 


x 
[Eee had risen from her chair and was standing 
with her body bent forward, her fingertips poised on 
the table, her eyes wild with horror. When I turned and 
told her that Ivan was dead she sprang back, overturning 


“Tvant Oh,Ivan! Speak to Me!” 


her chair; then swept round the table and dropped on her 
knees at the head of the couch. Here was no acting, as one 
could plainly see; and, in fact, Ivan himself had solved the 
mystery in his last words. 

Léontine seemed daft with grief and dismay. ‘‘Ivan!”’ 
she cried. “Oh, Ivan! Speak tome! Speak to me!” She 
stared back at me over her shoulder. “‘Frank! Frank!’’ 
she groaned. “Is there nothing we can do?” 

“Tt is too late,’ I answered. ‘‘The man is dead. Chu- 
Chu poisoned the ice with prussic acid or some of its deadly 
combinations. He bribed or coerced Victor. You will 
never see the man again.” 

She buried her face in her arms, leaning against the body. 
One might almost have thought that she had loved Ivan, 
but I knew that was not so. She liked and admired him. 
But I had always suspected Ivan of a hopeless passion for 
Léontine. Yet there was plenty of savage tenderness in 
her, as I now saw. Her sorrow was generous and sincere 
and unmindful of the ugly position she was in. 
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I was thinking of the other, however, if Léontine was 
not; and it seemed to me there was a lot of trouble ahead. 
I got up and shut the two doors and locked them, then 
stepped to Léontine’s side and raised her from beside the 
divan and placed her in a chair. 

“We must decide on what steps to take, my dear,” I 
said firmly. “Here we have a dead man and a bowlful of 
poisoned peach ice-cream and no very plausible explanation 
of the circumstances to offer. What’s to be done?” 

Léontine pulled herself together with some effort. 

“T don’t know, Frank. I don’t seem able to think””—she 
glanced at the clock—‘‘and Kharkoff is coming at four.” 

“The police suspected Ivan of something,” said I,“but 
have no positive proof that he belonged to a criminal organ- 
ization. Let us see if he’s got anything compromising about 
him now. If so it would make the statement that he was 
poisoned by Chu-Chu more plausible.” 

I stepped to the divan, ran my hand through Ivan’s 
pockets and brought to light, besides the usual small 
articles, a portemonnaie and a letter sealed and addressed 
but not stamped. Turning it in my hand, I was surprised 
to see that it was addressed to Léontine. 

The tears gushed to her eyes as she took it, broke the 
seal and quickly ran it through. Watching her closely, I 
saw the color come and go in her face, while the tears flowed 
faster. The note was brief; and as she finished reading 


. Léontine flung the letter toward me on the table and, 


dropping her face in her hands, wept silently. 

I picked up the note, which was wet and tear-stained 
but written in Ivan’s clear, regular hand. It was in 
French and read 
as follows: 


Léontine, my dear 
friend, this is but a 
word of farewell. My 
tortuous course is 
sped—my ill-spent 
life nearly at its end. 

In this twilight of 
my soul I see but two 
bright stars: one 
whom I dearly loved 
and who has gone 
before, and who per- 
haps may intercede 
for my mistakes 
before the Great 
Tribunal. The other 
is a dear friend whom 
I leave behind, and 
who will mourn me 
as one less evil than 
mistaken. 

Léontine, you are 
my dearest living 
friend, and I wish to 
be near you when I 
slip out into the shad- 
ows. Will you forgive 
me, dear? 

Good night, then; 
and God bless and 
keep you! Ivan, 


I laid the note 
down and stared 
at Léontine. 

“What does it 
mean?” I gasped. 
“Did he commit 


suicide?’’ 
Léontine shook 
her head. ‘‘No, 


Frank—at least, 
I do not think so. 
Chu-Chu saved 
_him that. But 

Ivan plainly 

meant to kill him- 

self. That is why 

his manner was 

: so strange—so 

weary and final. You know you said something about his 

talking like a man at the end of his string —and he answered 

that he was. He meant to kill himself, either here or not 
far away.” 

I nodded. 

“This note will undoubtedly clear you, Léontine. But 
throw away the rest of that ice and wash out the bowl. 
Do so at once.”’ 

Léontine nodded and removed the ice. 
returned I said to her: 

“Wait until I have been gone for about ten minutes, 
then telephone for the police. The case will appear 
sufficiently plain. Ivan came here to die near you.” 

‘‘But where are you going, Frank?”’ she asked. 

“T am going to settle his account with Chu-Chu,” I 
answered—‘‘and my own!” 

So out I went into the hot street, caught a taxi at 
the corner and hurried to the prefecture of police. The 
prefect knew my early history, of course, just as he knows 
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that of many other former criminals who 
are now honored members of society. 

““Where have you been?” heasked. “My 
men had entirely lost sight of you and I was 
beginning to be afraid of a relapse.” 

“Monsieur need not have been anxious,” 
I answered. ‘“‘My disappearance was not 
for any criminal purpose. Quite the con- 
trary. Monsieur le Préfet may remember 
that. when he was so lenient as to pardon 
me he tried to extract certain information 
in regard to a suspected criminal organiza- 
tion?”’ 

“Quite so,’ answered the prefect dryly, 
“and you declined to furnish it on the 
ground that you had just arrived from the 
other side of the Atlantic and knew nothing 
about our European thieves. Of course I 
did not believe you.” 

“At any rate,” said I, “this defective 
knowledge has since been remedied. I have 
reason to believe that I can now take mon- 
sieur to a rendezvous of the most important 
malefactors on this side of the ocean. The 
chief of the band is none other than Chu-Chu 
le Tondeur.”’ 

The prefect’s head shot forward and he 
glared at me across his desk. 

“What!” he cried; ‘‘you can lead me to 
Chu-Chu and his gang?”’ 

“T think so, monsieur.” 

“Where are they?” 

“At Meudon.” 

He leaned still closer, his eyes like gimlets 
and his jaw set. 

“Tsit’’— his voice was almost a whisper— 
“Monsieur de Maxeville?”’ 

“Monsieur de Maxeville and Chu-Chu 
le Tondeur are the same person.” 

A fierce light blazed from his lined old 
face. “I knew it,” he cried softly, “‘or 
at least I suspected it. For a while my sus- 
picion rested on another man, but I discov- 
ered a few days ago that he was merely a 
political intrigant. So it had to be Maxe- 
ville! But the man had disappeared as 
though the earth had swallowed him up. 
How many do you think there are at this 
rendezvous?” 

“Six or eight—ten perhaps. Chu-Chu is 


the only one whom I know anything of | 


personally or would recognize by sight.” 

*“My men will know the others.” He 
touched a bell, then, as the attendant en- 
tered, left the room to make his arrange- 
ments for himself. These did not take long 
and presently he returned. 

“We will go out there immediately,” 
said he. ‘I shall conduct this affair myself. 
There are reasons why I wish to have it 
managed as quietly as possible—political 
reasons, you understand. Even the press 
will be instructed to be discreet. As for 
yourself, Monsieur Clamart, if the business 
turns out successfully you may be assured 
of my most distinguished consideration.” 

I thanked him, then asked how many 
men he was taking to capture the gang. 

“T am taking six,’ he answered, “and 
they will go in plain clothes in two taxis. 
You and I will go in my own private car. 
You can designate the place, then wait for 
me in the car.” 

“Very well, monsieur,” I answered, and 
wondered what he would think if he could 
guess at my own little scheme. 

The prefect was a good policeman and it 
didn’t take him long to operate. There 
was no noise or fuss about it either; and 
we went down into the court and got into 
his car and slipped off down the right bank 
of the Seine as if we were going for a little 
airing. We took it easily, though, for the 
six plain-clothes men were following us in 
taxis driven by special police chauffeurs. 

The prefect was silent for a while, but I 
could tell he was doing some hard thinking 
by the number of white bristles he pulled 
out of his mustache. Presently he said: 

“What was your motive in giving me 
this information, a desire to be of service 
to the State?” 

“A desire to be of service to myself, 
monsieur,” I answered, and the prefect 
eackled outright. He himself loved the 
State about as much as any stiffnecked 
old royalist could be expected to love a 
republic. 

“Perhaps Le Tondeur regards you as a 
renegade and, would like to be rid of you,” 
he suggested. 

“T doubt if he knows I am alive,” I 
answered, and with perfect truth. As a 
matter of fact, I think Chu-Chu had been 


waiting in the Bon Cocher with the idea of | 


poisoning Ivan, who had probably told him 
that he expected to lunch with Léontine 
after their conference. My presence he no- 
doubt regarded as a direct act of friend- 
ship on the part of his patron, the devil. 
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must have—and Snider’s Beans supj 
that strength in.the most easily digesti 
form. ‘The Snider way of preparing 2 
cooking the beans dissolves out the 
ments which cause distress, in some beans. — 
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BEAN CELERY SALAD i | 
(Try this—one of the most delicious ways of } | 
serving Suider’s Pork & Beans) . P q 
1 pint Snider’s Pork & Beans. 
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4% cup Snider’s Salad Dressing, 
% cup whipped cream. 
Lettuce and olives. 
Mix first four ingredients in a dish, marinating 
thoroughly, but stirring very lightly with salad | 
spoon and fork. Arrange lettuce leaves around 
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with tiny lettuce leaves, and olives pitted and cut | 
into fourths. HELEN MAR THOMSON. 
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Have You Tried : 
Educator Wafers? 


You remember I told 
you last month that you 
would enjoy them. 

Every day my friends 
| write me that they are 
_ buttering these whole 

wheat Wafers and serving 
in place of bread. They 
all agree that Educator 
_ Wafers—buttered—taste 
 likethething you like best. 
Now I want you to get ac- 
_ quainted with them, too. I want 
you to know how crisp, how 
delicious, how satisfying they really 
are. And I assure you that once you 


do, you will never be without them 
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{ 
| But Educator Wafers are only 
| one of many varieties of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


‘ | _ The Cracker of Character and Economy 
| Educator Crackers were originated by my 
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I continue to 


} The whole wheat flour is still ground between two 
mill-stones. Then they’re baked in the same old 
ovens, in the same old way my father originated. 

I personally sample each day’s baking. I abso- 
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Now in addition to Educator Wafers, 1 
should like to have you try the Toasterette, a 
perfect salad cracker—the Fruited, a sweetmeat of 
wholesome nourishment—the Water Cracker, 

Just hard enough,’’ delicious with cheese and 
coffee—and the Almonette, a unique biscuit for 
dainty luncheons and teas, 


When you call up your grocer today, ask him to 

include in your order atin of Educator Wafers. 

_ If he cannot supply you, order from us direct. 
T'll give your orders my personal attention. 


Send ten cents in stamps, and your grocer’s name, 
for assorted samples of Educator Crackers. 
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No doubt he would have been pleased to: 


gather in the three of us, knowing that 
Léontine would remain a partisan to Ivan. 

The prefect was silent again and made 
only one or two remarks until we had almost 
reached Meudon. Then he said: 

‘“Whatever your motive, my friend, you 
are not to consider me inappreciative. If I 
can break up this gang it will be a great tri- 
umph, not only for me but for my friends. 
Frankly, this wave of crime that has sub- 
merged France for the past year has been 
used against us and our party.” 

It was not very plain to me just what he 
was driving at, but that did not much mat- 
ter as I was busy studying out my own end 
of the business. I was confident that Chu- 
Chu would never be taken alive, and my 
greatest fear was that he might get clean 
away. That was what I was out to pre- 
vent, though I said nothing about it. 

We sped through Meudon, taking the 
road that Ivan had described; and pres- 
ently we came to the corner of the ivy- 
covered wall that inclosed the entire 
property—three or four hectares, I should 
say, running from the road back down the 
hill to the river —the whole densely wooded, 
so that the house was not visible from the 
road. The frontage was rather narrow and 
I noticed that the ground was fairly open 
on each side. 

I suggested to the prefect that he hadn’t 
a very big force to capture such a dangerous 
band, but he shrugged. 

“T am an old soldier,” said he, ‘“‘and 
count the odds as four to one in a surprise. 
Besides, these are picked men and not to be 
bluffed by a handful of thieves.” 

We whirled past the front of the estate 
and I noticed that the entrance gates were 
copied, as Ivan had said, from those of Mal- 
maison. At a little distance beyond the 
farther corner of the wall the prefect told 
his driver to stop, and a moment later the 
two other taxis came up and the men got 
out. They were a_businesslike-looking 
outfit, two of them old acquaintances of 
mine; and their eyes lighted a little as we 
exchanged nods. 

The prefect lost no time about his plans. 

“TLeclere, Dumas, Levoisin and Bourdet, 
go down along the wall for about a hundred 
meters, then climb over and surround the 
house. Wagner and De Lefferts, come with 
me. We will enter by the front as soon as 
you others are inside. You drivers, stay 
by your cars. Roux, take a position similar 
to this on the other corner. Allons!” 

“Tf I can be of service to Monsieur le 
Préfet ” T began, knowing well enough 
what the answer would be. 

“‘ Merci,” he snapped. ‘You had better 
stay with the car. Now, then, let’s be off.” 

The four men detailed to surround the 
house slipped into the bushes that fringed 
the wall and disappeared. Giving them a 
few moments’ start, the prefect and his two 
companions walked down to the front gate, 
where one of them slipped over and opened 
the small door for the others. The three 
chauffeurs, agreeing to horn three times as 
a signal of alarm, took up their positions, 
one of the taxis going back down the road 
and one remaining with the prefect’s car. 

As soon as the prefect had disappeared I 
strolled casually into the thicket, following 
the direction taken by the first four. 

“Where are you going?” called the 
prefect’s chauffeur, himself a policeman. 

‘“‘T am going to where I can listen in case 
they need our help,” I answered shortly 
and kept on, leaving him dissatisfied but not 
knowing just what todo about it. Once out 
of sight I broke into a run, skirting the wall 
until I came to where it turned at right 
angles to inclose the lower extremity of the 
park. This wall I followed along until I 
came to what I was looking for, and that 
was a small door in the rear, opening on a 
path that led down through the woods to 
the bank of the Seine. 

This was the way that Chu-Chu would 
certainly comeif he broke through the slight 
cordon. I no more believed that the old 
prefect and his six men would be able to 
round up and capture Chu-Chu than that 
they could have surrounded a wolf in a 
patch of heath and caught him by the 
tail. Chu-Chu was not the ordinary house- 
rat—he was big game—a hunter and lion- 
killer; and his instincts were those of a wild 
animal. Something told me that when he 
broke from his lair it would be for the thick- 
est part of the park and toward the river; 
in fact, there was no other way to go, as the 
open highway was in front and the ground 
more or less open on each side of the estate. 

If the police managed to stop him, so 
much the better, as in that case he would 
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To Give, or to Eat 


We have published this illustrated booklet to serve the candy-loving 
public. To make it easy to buy just the chocolates or confections 
you like best in the package that suits your taste and your purse. 
It pictures and describes candies, a 
and assortments, in such variety that 
it suggests suitable gifts for everyone. 
All packed attractively and sealed 
securely. Priced from five dollars 
down to five cents. = 
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Special holiday gift boxes, jewel 
cases, work baskets and silk work 
bags, containing Whitman’s Super 
Extra Chocolates or Confections, aoe ,, g 
: a= e poun 
useful for years after the candies are The Famous FUSSY PA CK. AGE 
eaten, are described in a separate ‘ 
CREB TR folder, illustrated from photographs in their true 
colors. The candies are packed in 
their regular boxes, inside the fancy 
packages, so as not to mar these 
dainty gifts. Booklet or Holiday 
Package Folder, or both, can be 
had from your local Whitman’s 
sales agency—usually tke best 
drug store everywhere—or by 
writing direct to us. 
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They make the selection and buy- 
ing of the Christmas candy a matter 
of intelligent, leisurely choice— 


lates or Confections, $1.00 the 
pound. 


and 


A Merry Christmas 


Where no local sales agency is convenient we will mail our FUSSY 
PACKAGE, Chocolates, in half pound, one, two, three or five pound 
packages, postpaid onreceipt of price—one dollar the pound. Or (a charm- 


ing Christmas gift) our PINK OF PERFECTION, Chocolates or Con- 


fections, in one pound or two pound packages, at one dollar the pound. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Nim? Instantaneous Chocolate. 
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Look for the sign 


The store that holds the 
Agency 
is well worth knowing 


$1.00 


from the Mine via Lambert Bros.— 
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| The Story of the Diamond Engagement Ring — 
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rdam, the Diamoi 
a 


hird Avenue and 58th Street, N 


a Lambert Br thers 


An original 
diamond 
ring, lace ef- 
fect, of plat- 
inum, with 


OTHING is worthso much 

care in the buying as the 

engagement ring. It is the 
ring your future wife will always 
prize above all others. 

You want color—brilliancy and 
perfection of cutting—the three 
vital qualities in a diamond. 

We have been thirty-five years 
in the diamond business and are 
among the largest buyers of dia- 
monds in the world. We know all 
that there is to be known about 
quality, color and brilliancy in 
diamonds. 

We buy all our diamonds in Amster- 
dam—the world’s diamond market— 
for cash, and mount them in our own 
workrooms. We save you every profit 
except the miner’s and the cutter s— 
those you can never save. 

This is the policy that has enabled 
us to build our splendid business of 
today. 


4 s = ? quiries ; tomers; of retail clerks; } 

In Engagement Rings—we have dressed in his workman’s blouse and he Accompany cat- —Tum down poor —Offer special ia+| 
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values to offer that are not to be —Appeal to wom- _ saticty ruffledcus- —Collect retailer's | 


equalled elsewhere —values that are 
not values in price alone—but values 
that are diamond values—in size, 
color, quality—and cutting. 

Every diamond we sell is cut by 
a mathematical formula which gives 
it a brilliancy obtainable by no other 
method. 

Our business in making and sell- 
ing Diamond Engagement and Gold 
Wedding Rings is one of the largest 
in the world. 

We have equal values to offer in 
everythingthat can be called Jewelry— 
Diamond and Gold Jewelry — Dia- 
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be dead. If he broke through, then it was 
up to me to stop him myself. And that is 
what I was there for. So when I came to 
the little door of oak and iron I made a 
jump for the top of the wall and swarmed 
over, then dropped on the other side and 
waited—but not for long. 

The undergrowth right there was very 
thick and had that tropical luxuriance 
that you find in the valley of the Seine 
in the late summer, especially when the 
season has been warm and moist. There 
was a little path that wound between great 
arbusta and heavy masses of laurel, ivy 
and holly. One could only see a few feet 
in any direction, but I had scarcely struck 
the ground when I heard the noise of people 
hurrying through the undergrowth. 

“‘Chu-Chu and his mob,” I said to my- 
self—‘‘the whole gang has got past the 
police!” 

Let me tell you, my friend, that for a 
second I wished I had not been quite so 
brash. I had counted on tackling Chu- 
Chu, but had never thought of its being 
necessary to take on the whole bunch. On 
the contrary, it seemed more probable that 
Chu-Chu would have used the others to 
cover his own retreat. 

Here came a gang of them, and they were 
coming fast and as silently as they could 
through that tangle—a whole band, with 
Chu-Chu in the lead. I looked over my 
shoulder at the wall and wished that I 
were back on the other side. I had an 
automatic pistol that held eleven dumdums 
and there was a handy knife in my belt, 
but the odds were too heavy. 

For the moment I was tempted to skin 
over that wall like a cat. Then I thought 
of Ivan; and, as it got hold of me that here 
was the murderous devil who had just tried 
to poison the three of us—and one a 
woman—slipping up to me through the 
bush, something stronger than the love of 
life blazed up inside me. I whipped out the 
pistol and waited. 

The crashing noise grew louder and I 
could hear panting breaths. Then out of 
a tangle of laurel not twenty feet in front 
of me burst Chu-Chu, and he reminded 
me of a charging wild boar. He was still 


sweat was pouring from his white face 
and his lips were drawn back and showed 
the yellow teeth. 

At sight of me he never so much as 
paused. His hand went to the V-shaped 
opening of his blouse and at the same in- 
stant I fired into him. Down he went with 
a crash, then began to scramble on all fours 
toward the foot of a chestnut tree a few 
meters away. I fired again, but he scram- 
bled all the faster. Then a gun cracked to 
the left of meand I felt the scorch of a bullet 
across the chest. I spun round, and there 
was Chu-Chu’s mate, the man with one 
nostril wider than the other. He wasstand- 
ing by the wall and as I turned he fired 
again and so did another man who had burst 
out behind Chu-Chu. Then Chu-Chu him- 
self opened up from the ground and I came 
down in a heap. 
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The letters that have sold the most 
goods, collected the most money, 
settled the hardest complaints, won 
the best jobs, had the strongest influence— 
analyzed and dissected for you to learn from, 
to adapt to your needs, or to develop an 
original sty e of your own—with the best ex- 
amples actually reproduced as they were used 
and graphically explained point by point. 
Here in these three volumes—672 pages—are 
the success-secrets back of the letters that are a 


winning the biggest results today, that are br 
orders from youand me,and inaking other men’s fo? 


Every striking idea found in use by mail order 
wholesaler, manufacturer, retailer, real estate or ir 
surance man, bank, collector, individual salesman or 
complaint clerk was followed out and its 1 
studied. This mass of information, this wealth of ideas, 
this gold mine of absolute facts was then charted and 
diagrammed—and developed into one complete, yet 
concise library so clear and simple that from it any 
busy man can pick out for any sort of proposition, 
idea or suggestion that he can £zow in advance to 
successful; or can turn to for original inspiration. 
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— Get co-operation 


—Revive old cus- 
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en; 
Appel Uae —Answer com- 
—Appeal to mer- plaints by good 
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—Get money from tage of current 
dead accounts; events: 
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—Interest real eS- _ Interest dealers’ 
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Close real estate =Ginch este! 


tions; ‘ 
—Secure cash with 
order. 


: Special 


deals; 

—Sell life insur- 
ance; 

—Keep life insur- 
ance prospects # 
interested ; 

—Get cash orders 
by mail; 

—Settle complaints ; 

— Bring trade to re- 
tail store; 

—Emphasize spe- 
cial prices; 

—Offer premiums; 

—Answer specific 


$1 with this coupon 
brings to you, trans- 
portation fully pre- 
paid, the complete 
“Business Corre- 
spondence Library ’’ EG 
—3 volumes, 672 c 

pages, beautifully bound in T-Patten 
Vellum, Blind Stamped, with titles in 
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article that we do not make or sell. 

Lambert prices are the very low- 
est prices at which it is possible to 
sell dependable guaranteed articles. 

When in New York do not fail to 
visit our store —if you are not coming 
to New York this year, let us send you 
the Lambert Catalogue. 

Our unvarying policy of your money back ff you 

are not satisfied makes it a simple matter to buy any 


Lambert article right from the catalogue—you are 
justas safe as though youbought it over thecounter. 


Where shall we send your Lambert Catalogue? 


Lambert Bros. 


Third Ave., Cor. 58th St., New York City 
Established 1877 


11 fine full- E 
cutsplendid- + 
ly matched | 
diamonds in ! 


wall. Yellsand orders were ringing out from 
up by the house, and men were crashing 
down the hill. Chu-Chu was somewhere 
in the thicket; so I started in on hands and 
knees. His pistol cracked in front of me 
and the blood came pouring down into my 
eyes, but I caught a glimpse of him huddled 
behind the chestnut, ten feet in front of me, 
and I took a snapshot and hit his hand as it 
was shoved out, gripping his weapon. He 
snarled like a cat, then came bounding out 
from behind his tree; and, though my gun 
went off against his body, it never stopped 
him, and the next instant his grip was on 
my wrist and his teeth in the muscles of my 
neck. I got my left arm clear, however, 
and as we rolled over, lashing out like a 
couple of wild beasts, I managed to 
squirm up on top, and that was the last of 
Chu-Chu. 


Yes, the whole business was kept mighty 
quiet. Lots of people never really knew 
just my part in the affair. The prefect 
thought it better to hush up the outside 
assistance and let it go in as a police job. 
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magazine, filled with plans and ideas. 


SYSTEM stands pre-eminent the 
Monthly Magazine of Business —260 
to 356 pages in every issue and you 
cannot afford to miss a single one of 
them. SYSTEM shows you how to coll- 
duct or how to start a business, how to 
win trade, minimize wastes, keep 
expenses, manage men. With this cou- 
pon you receive SYSTEM every month 
for two years and receive at once the 
complete new 3-volume Business Correspondence Library. 
Send only §1 with the coupon. 


Here at Jast is the clear, com- 
plete, specific method by which 
the business manager can 
make his firm’s letters crackle 
andsnap with business strength 


Other men say. 


E. B. Davis, Sales Agent, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., says :—*‘l lo- 


—the salesman make his let- 
ters as keen and terse as his 
selling talk—the young man 
develop himself into a power 
with his employers—by which 
banker, real estate agent, in- 
surance man, credit man, can 
dictate into a letter with scien- 
tific certainty the style and 
character that commands. Do 
not risk losing your chance 


at this advance edition—act 
today. 
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KEISER CRAVATS 


A National Standard 


Make appropriate 


Holiday Gifts 


for the discriminating, well 
dressed man. 


Novelty Oriental Silks 


and other fancy effects 


$1.00 to $3.00 


Knitted 4-in-Hands 
on New Stitches and Colors—made of 
Bright Natural Silk 
$1.50 to $3.50 


CEISER BARATHEA 


all Bright Silk 
in over 60 PLAIN COLORS 


Joven for years by the same experienced 
‘arathea Weavers on special looms, thus pro- 
ucing uniformity. 


‘hree Qualities: $1.50, $1.00 and 50c. 


For Sale by Most Fine Furnishers 


throughout the Country. 
We Have No Retail Stores 


No Guaranteed Keiser Cravats genuine 
without this Octagon Trade Mark 


MAKER 
JAMES R. KEISER, INC. 
NEW YORK 
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Grand Prize, St. Louis Worla’s Fair 
| Business Continuous Since 1860 
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_ It was no such cinch as a couple of weeks 
in bed this time. I was shot all to pieces 
and was six weeks on my back, and my leg 
in a box, with a weight swinging from the 
foot; and the police surgeon says that I’ll 
limp for the rest of my life. The prefect took 
me to my own little lodgings and detailed 
his own doctor to fix me up. 

John got back to Paris after his “cure” 
and came in every day to see me. Edith 
never came. She still thinks that I broke 
my word, and my honest hope is that she 
will keep on thinking so to her dying day; 
but she kept my room bright with flowers. 
John knew the whole story, of course. He 
was a different man, I thought, and a finer 
one; and he told me that it only needed me 
on my feet again to make the motor business 
a big success. And he was right. 

Ivan’s death made a big stir, but only 
for its romantic interest and the fact that 
Ivan himself was so well known and well 
liked round the town. The case was so 
evidently one of suicide that not even the 
most enterprising reporter tried to make a 
“mystery case”’ of it. Léontine came to see 
me several times. Then she went away and 
I learned afterward that she had gone to 
Berck to look after Ivan’s charity for the 
tuberculous children. 

I had been laid up about a fortnight 
when my nurse came in one day, with a 
grin, to tell me that the Countess Rosalie 
had called to see me. 

“‘Show her in,” I snapped, ‘‘and leave us 
alone. She is an old friend of mine.” 

Rosalie looked pale, and her smile as she 
gave me her hand was forced and tired. 

“Sit down,” said I in English. ‘‘There 
are a lot of things I want to say to you.” 

She dropped in the chair at the head of 
my bed and I took her hand. Rosalie did 
not try to draw it away. 

“Why haven’t you been to see me?’ I 
asked. “You got my message?” 

“Yes; but I thought you would be well 
enough looked after without me.”’ 

“Tf you are thinking of La Petrovski,” 
said I, ‘‘let me tell you that there has never 
been anything between us—and never will 
be. She is not in love with me—nor I with 
her. The nearest I ever came to being 
really in love with any woman was in a 
little studio apartment on the Rue Vau- 
girard, where it seemed to me that for the 
first time in my life I had found the real 
thing without any alloy—but I guess I 
was wrong.” 

Rosalie grew rather pale, but did not 
answer. 

‘“Were you in the house when that man 
killed himself?” she asked. 

“‘T will tell you all about that,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘and of what happened afterward — 
and why it did.” 

So I gave her the whole yarn, speaking in 
English, which nobody in the house under- 
stood. Rosalie listened, scarcely breathing, 
and her color came and went like the 
draft on a red coal. 

“So you see, little girl,’”” I wound up, 
“vou yourself were the immediate and 
direct cause of Chu-Chu’s finish.” 

‘And I never for amoment suspected that 
it was Chu-Chu!”’ said she. ‘‘He told me 
when he took me that he was a plumber who 
had just received a telephone call to drop 
the job he was on and hurry out to Meudon 
to stop a leak in a waterpipe that was de- 
stroying the ceiling. I took him to the house 
and he asked me to wait, but I could not do 
so because I had an engagement with a regu- 
lar client.”’ She looked at me with shining 
eyes. “And you hurried out there on my 
account?” she asked. 

“Yes,”’ I answered. “I meant to put 
the police on to Chu-Chu in any case, but 
I wouldn’t have acted so quickly if it hadn’t 
been for you. Chu-Chu might easily have 
served you some ugly trick—throttled you 
and thrown you into the ditch on the way 
home, or some such pleasantry. He poi- 
soned Ivan merely because he was in the 
way. If anything had happened to you, 
sweetheart, I should have wanted to kill 
first Chu-Chu and then myself.” And I 
meant it too. I was really in love with 
Rosalie. 

She said very little after that and pres- 
ently wished me goodby and went away; 
but she dropped a kiss on my forehead 
before she went out. 

From this time on, both Rosalie and 
Sceur Anne Marie came often to see me. 
It took the little Mother Superior some 
time to get over the effect of the tale which 
I had told Rosalie she might tell her; but 
Sceur Anne Marie had served through the 
Franco-Prussian War as a nurse and was 
no rabbit-heart. 
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A nip-and-tuck match lost by a single shot! 


The spice of the game is its uncertainty, its constantly shifting 
situations and new shots, its ever-fresh problems for hand and 
eye and judgment. 

Billiards and Pool are great games—fine, clean, fascinating 
games for every member of the family—wonderfully enlivening 
home games for the long winter evenings. 

You can play Billiards and Pool now without frequenting a 
public poolroom. You can have in your own home a 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while you are paying for it. 

No special room is needed. The Burrowes Table is portable— 
can be set on your dining-room or library table or mounted on its 
own legs or compactly folding stand. Only a moment is required 
to set it up or to take it down. Sizes range up to 4’2x9 feet (stand- 
ard), with smaller Tables for smaller rooms. Complete playing 
equipment of balls, cues, etc., is furnished free with each Table. 

Burrowes Tables are used for home practice by some of the 
forémost professionals. They are scientifically constructed and 
adapted to the most expert play. 


$190 DOWN— Small Monthly Payments 


The prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc. The terms 
are very easy—$l or more down (depending on size and style 


selected) and a small amount each month. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE— On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. 
Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt we will refund your de- 


posit. This ensures you a free trial. Write today for catalog illustrating and describing the 
Tables, giving prices, terms of payment, and all other information. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 809 Center St., Portland, Me. 
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How Detroit Electric Delivery Service 


Will Save Money 


1—Electricity is the most economical power in existence, every- 
thing considered. You use it in your store, your factory, your 
home; why not use electrically propelled delivery vehicles? 
2—No expense for power except when the car is actually running. 
3—The elimination of complex mechanism keeps down repair bills. 
4— Of all power electricity is the simplest. 

5—The Detroit Electric is easily handled in congested traffic. 
The various speeds desired are obtained by the use of one lever. 
There are no gears to shift or clutches to handle; no engine 
speed to be taken into consideration. 

6—Detroit Electric Commercial Vehicles are designed for the 
exclusive use of the Thomas A. Edison nickel and steel battery. 


Think what this means! The 


Edison battery in a Detroit Electric 
Commercial Vehicle is 300 pounds 


lighter than a lead plate battery equipment, 
and at the same time gives 30 per cent more 
capacity. [his capacity is a permanent one, 
guaranteed for three years. 

The reduction in weight is a saving in tire and bearing 
expense, and reduces the general cost of operation. 

The motor, wiring, controller and general chassis con- 
struction are designed to utilize efficiently the tremendous 
capacity of this battery. 

The Edison battery is an investment— not a running expense. 
All the mileage and power for the average day’s work is 
afforded and the car is made to last. It is cheaper to own 


Commercial Vehicle 


operating same at a profit, than to go without it at a loss. 
After all, the question of profit or Joss in operation is more 
important than the first cost of a vehicle. 


White for catalog and literature. Statement of the conditions and 
size of vehicle desired will facilitate matters in correspondence. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPAN 


BRANCHES 
New York, Broadway at 80th Street Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue 
Brooklyn Buffalo Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis St. Louis 
Selling representatives in all leading cities 


451 Clay Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Then one day she said to me: “Mon 
ami, you must be careful. Our Rosalie is 
losing her heart.” 

“She already has mine, ma mére,” I 
answered, ‘‘though it’s not much of a 
bargain for her.” 

“T am not so sure,” she answered. 
“Though your life has been wrongly lived 
I am convinced that your heart is clean. 
Do you really love the poor child?” 

“T love her dearly,” I answered, “and 
I would ask her to marry me if I were sure 
we might never have to reap some of my 
early sowing. A man with such a past as 
mine can never be too confident of the 
future. I speak only of my sins against 
the Commandment against stealing, ma 
mere.” 

She was silent and thoughtful for a little 
while, then answered: 

‘Rosalie loves you, and I do not think 
she will ever be happy without you. If, 
later on, some echo from your past should 
come to bring pain to you both, she will at 
least have had her hour and tasted of the 
fullness of life; but something tells me that 
will never happen.” She smiled. ‘‘We 
religieuses are sometimes given the power 
to predict the lives of those dear to us— 
and there is also much in prayer. You will 
both be garmented in my prayers, whether 
I am here or—elsewhere; and, so far, these 
prayers have not proved fruitless.” 

There was no denying this. I could quite 
imagine the secret-service angel, detailed 
from divine headquarters in response to the 
good woman’s application, sitting beside 
Rosalie in her taxi and sending her back 
from Meudon to Paris when Chu-Chu 
wanted her to wait. The same angel might 
also have whispered in my ear not to taste 
the peach ice-cream for politeness’ sake. 

My heart grew warm as I thought of 
Rosalie. I knew that I loved her and 
wanted her for my wife—Rosalie, sweet 
and brave and true-hearted, and, as far as 
that went, as physically perfect as a man 
could wish. I thought again of the night 
when I had held her in my arms, kissing and 
comforting her; and last of all, though it 
should have been first, I thought of how she 
had stood by me when, spent and bloodless, 
I had lurched into her taxi at the gate of the 
Baron von Herzfeld. 

Then, one day in the autumn, when I 
was beginning to get round a little, Rosalie 
came to me and said: 

“Tomorrow will be Sunday, and we are 
going for a little picnic —just you and myself 
and Sceur Anne Marie. We shall take the 
car and run out to the forest of Marly for 
luncheon in the woods. Sceur Anne Marie 
is very worn from the heat of the summer 
and it will do her good. You are strong 
enough to drive now, and I will take a day 
off and wear a pretty gown and be grande 
dame.” 

So off we went the next day, the three of 
us in the little car, which I drove down a 
long forest alley with a Gothic roof of bur- 
nished bronze. We spread our napkins in a 
little glade and had a wonderful luncheon. 

Afterward Sceur Anne Marie informed 
us that age possessed its privileges, and she 
proposed also to show her appreciation of 
the good things she had eaten and drunk by 
withdrawing a little while from the material 
world in a peaceful nap. So we made her 
comfortable with a rug and a cushion from 
the car, and Rosalie and I strolled off under 
the ancient trees. We came to the top of 
a high bank on the edge of the big road, 
and here we seated ourselves on the edge of 
a laurel thicket to talk and watch the big 
cars that kept whizzing by. 

It was a perfect day in October and the 
old-gold canopy overhead screened a sky 
as blue as the eyes of a little child. Rosalie 
looked at me and smiled. Her cheeks were 
red today and her eyes the color of the 
autumn leaves. She wore a tailor suit of 
dark blue serge and a pretty hat, and looked 
altogether charming. Nobody could ever 
have recognized her as the pretty, piquante 
chauffeuse so often to be seen perched 
behind her wheel in front of the big hotels. 

There was no trace of impudence about 
her this day. Though happy, as far as one 
could see, she was very quiet and there was 
a hint of wistfulness in her eyes. Poor 
little girl! Life had never brought her 
much joy, and I wondered, as I often had 
before, at her bright, brave heart, for the 
summer had been a hard one and most 
women would have been worn out and 
despondent; but Rosalie possessed an 
elastic strength—or fine mettle, one might 
better say—and the instant the strain 
was relaxed she flew back as straight and 
tireless as before. 
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ee Your Nights as 
Restful as They 
Should Be ? 


There’s a big difference between | 
a restfu/ night and a rest/ess night | 
—and it fed/s big in the next day’s 
work. This difference very often 
depends on a man’s nightwear, : 


A rough seam, an ill-fitting neck- 
band, a sleeve that binds, tight- 
ness where there should be roomi- 
ness—such seemingly little things | 
make restless nights. These dis- ] 
comforts are unknown to the 
wearers of : 


“Since 1881). 


Night Shirts and Pajamas} 
ight Shirts an¢ Pajamas} 
The experience of thirty-one years, } 
coupled with the ambition to keep on | 
leading the world for comfortable night- | 
wear, is back of the production of these — 
garments. From the choosing of the 
materials to the flattening of the seams in 
the finished garment, everything is done to 
make them luxuriously reposeful—and | 
you'll find them so. 


Alwaysidentify the genuine FAULTLESS 


garments by theman TE 7 fi 
the ba “Tino at Ringe | 
the label. If not at |, EB 1881 | 

your haberdasher’s, 2 SINCE %, 


we'll see that you are supplied, and also — 
send you our “BED TIME BOOK.” 


A Christmas Suggestion 


Asa most appropriate Christmas remem- 
brance for any man, we suggest 


Faultless 


The Lusterette fabricisexceptionallyrich, — 
soft and durable, possessing all the beauty 
and luxurious comfort of silk. Faultless 
Lusterette Pajamas are finished with a — 
nicety which makes them especially de- 
sirable as Christmas gifts. All solid colors | 
inallshades. Very special value at $1.50. | 


Faultless Day Shirts 2 
are not only good looking 
but made for long service— 
that’s the combination you 
should demand for your 
money. 


E. ROSENFELD 
& CO. 
Dept. S, 

Baltimore, Md. 


Don’t pay the price of solid gold w 
you can buy gold filled jewelry bearin 
our mark with our guarantee that it will outwear | 


You can save money and secure sty! 


LEUR= DE-LIS 


° ° ABLE SHAVIN 
e Rite-Lite AND DRESSING GLA 


‘ “‘NO SHADOWS SHAVING” 


permit. 


TRADE=MA 
CHAINS 


Raises and lowers 8 
in. Slides 14 inches 
in front of window. 
Nickeled fixtures. 
Bevel plate mirror. \ 
Turns on swivel. \ 
‘i Excellent Xmas Gift 

“7 Dealers write for terms 


Rite-Lite Glass Co., 244 N. Sa 


' 


a 


“In the good old shopping time” 


VERY minute full of 
work and bustle and 
happy planning. 

Hardly time to eat, some 
lays—then is when you 
ealize what comfort and 
atisfaction there is in 


SOUPS 


Pure, full-flavored, nourishing; 
y to digest, and ready in a 
inute, these wholesome soups are 
ut the handiest provision you can 
ave in the house. 
Order them by the dozen. Get 
ie full benefit of their tempting 
ariety. 
| If not completely satisfied the gro- 
2rreturns your money. That shows 
ou what we know about them. 
Why not enjoy one of these per- 
‘ct soups foday? 


L kinds 10c a can 


‘Paragus Julienne 


} Mock Turtle 
uillon Mulligatawny 
lery Mutton Broth 
ticken Ox Tail 
\icken-Gumbo Pea 

'Okra) Pepper Pot 
4m Bouillon Printanier 


(am Chowder Tomato 
(nsommé Tomato-Okra 
} Vegetable 
| Vermicelli-Tomato 
} Feels 
Just add hot water, bring cle 
‘a boil, and serve. 


: k for the red-and-white label 


Joseph CampsBett ComPANy 
Camden N J 


One little Injun 

Eating Campbell's 
Soups 

Got so gay he held at 
bay 

A regiment of troops. 


THE SATURDAY 


Our eyes met—and all at once I realized 
my want of her and the deep, honest love 
I had come to feel for her. Rosalie’s hand 
was resting on her knee and I took it in 
mine and raised it to my lips. 

“Rosalie dear,” I said, “I love you! 
Will you marry a reformed thief?” 

She turned to me slowly, and one could 
see how delicately the color faded in her 
lovely face. Her lips trembled and the 
tears gushed into her eyes. 

“Oh, Frank—you are sure you want 
me?” she said. ‘There is—no one else? 
You are sure, sure, sure?” 

“Nobody else, sweetheart —now or ever!”’ 
I answered, and gathered her into my arms. 


(THE END) 


The Ducks Come Down 


What's this message through the Northland 
from the Lord of living things 

That is whispered in the quiver of a hundred 
million wings, 

Edged with green and tipped with purple? 
How, all day, the dripping seal 

Sees the rise of stately mallard, hears the whir 
of darting teal! 

How the Lord of living creatures bids these 
burnished wings be spread 

Over all the frozen Northland, with the gray 
sky overhead, 

When October wears a gown stitched with 
purple, edged with brown! 

When the frost gleams in the stubble—how the 
ducks come down! 


When the copse is dun and leafless, and the 
mist is gray and chill, 

When the promise of the winter garbs the 
field and vale and hill; 

When October, sere and sober, with her bitter 
tears of rain, 

Mourns the red leaves and the yellow that her 
gusts sweep down the lane— 

Then, across the great, gray, dripping, sodden 
canopy of sky, 

Sweep the wingéd hosts of Northland where 
the open waters lie. 

When the chill of near November lies upon 
the field and town, 

When the campfire’s glowing ember—then 
the ducks come down. 


And all day among the rushes and the nod- 
ding reeds he stands— 

He who knows and times their coming —with 
that weapon in his hands 

Whence the echoes of Death’s message break 
the silences that brood, 

Gray and heavy, like the mists that mark 
October’s somber mood ; 

And all day are bright wings broken, till the 
crumpled bodies lie 

Dead among the reeds and rushes, from the 
mist and gray of sky, 

And the gamebag’s overflowing—for October’s 
sullen frown 

Is the joy of dog and master —when the ducks 
come down. 


Hear them chatter in the rushes when the 
dusk lies deep and damp; 

When the shadow’s in the stubble, where the 
dog and master tramp 

Till a light gleams in the darkness where 
the supper-fire is made, 

And the ash logs snap and crackle where 
the frying-pan is laid. 

There’s the bubble of the coffee; there’s the 
sizzling in the flame, 

Where the bacon is awaiting the anointment 
of the game, y 

And the birds grow crisp—delicious in their 
coloring of brown; 

For the time is near November—and the 
ducks come down! —J. W. Foley. 


Al Revised Opimiom 


WELL-KNOWN after-dinner speaker 

of New York was going home from a 
banquet, on asurface car. At his corner he 
signaled the conductor to stop; but as he 
swung off the platform the car started up 
again, and he plowed the asphalt for ten feet 
with his face and figure. He struggled to 
his feet to see the car fading away and a 
large, tired looking policeman contemplating 
him from the sidewalk. ' 

“Did you see that?’? demanded the 
victim as he limped toward the pavement. 

“JT did,” said the policeman; ‘‘an’ it was 
your own fault.” 

“T didn’t ask you whose fault it was!” 
snapped back the after-dinner speaker. “I 
asked you— Did you see it?” 

“T did not!” said the policeman. 
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The best gift of all—a Watch | 


Only a few of the 
many attractivegold- 
filled casesinwhich 
you can get the 
Ingersoll-Trenton 
Watch are shown 
here. Your jeweler 
will offer you a 
large selection to 
choose from. 


<—,.. 
vs Ny 


re 


sNGERSoLy, 


YANKEE 


For 19 Christmases Ingersoll Watches 
have made the gift problem an easy one,not 
only onaccount of the splendid values at very 
low prices but also because the prices have 
been advertised so that anyone could know 
in advance exactly what the outlay would be. 

Now there are also the Ingersoll-Trenton 
jeweled watches in a beautiful variety of 
cases and all sold at our advertised prices 
in over 9000 jewelry stores. 


Ingersoll Watches $] 
For men and women, boys and girls there are $] 50 


Ingersoll models, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, all 
reliable time-keepers and fully guaranteed. 
Sold by over 60,000 dealers throughout the $2 
country. 


Ingersoll-Trenton—7 Jewels 


The watch in the plain case opposite is a 
high-grade bridge model movement with 7 
jewels. It will give accurate time for 20 years 

and like all Ingersoll-Trentons is guaranteed 

5S years. In a solid nickel open-face case. $5 
Your jeweler sells it for 


Ingersoll-Trenton—7 Jewels 


The watch illustrated at the left is the 7- 
Jewel Ingersoll-Trenton movement in one of 
our 20-year Gold-filled guaranteed Ingersoll- 
Trenton cases — open face. 

There are many other fancy patterns and 
also plain and engine-turned styles at the 
same price. When you buy an Ingersoll- 
Trenton you are taking no chances on the 
case as you do on watches sold in cases of $9 
unknown makers. In 20-year case 


Ingersoll-Trenton—15 Jewels 
The 15-Jewel “I-T”’ movement gives a life- 
time of service. Both the 7 and 15-Jewel 
Ingersoll-Trentons are made with an accu- 
racy and finish of movement that is given no 
other watch of these grades. It is for this 
reason that even the least expensive “I-T” 
keeps such close time that it can be matched 
only with watches costing far more in.other 
makes. 

The watch shown at the left is another of 
the 20-year gold-filled ‘“I-T” patterns. Many $12 
other styles also at 


Ingersoll-Trenton—15 Jewels 

This is the 15-Jewel ‘“I-T” in a 20-year gold- 
filled “I-T” hunting case. Your jeweler has 
also our plain and engine-turned cases. 

All the Ingersoll-Trenton Watches are 
timed and tested at the factory in the cases 
in which they are to be carried, which in- 
sures greater accuracy than watches which 
are put in cases not made especially for them 
and often do not fit perfectly and are not $15 
factory-tested. 


Ingersoll-Trenton—19 Jewels 
The 19-Jewel Ingersoll-Trenton is a watch 
of rare and perfect workmanship. There is 
no better American watch. In accuracy, 
beauty and durability it is the finest made. 
It is adjusted to temperature, isochronism 
and 5 positions. 
Here is a gift that will last for generations. 
Each comes in a beautiful mahogany box. $25 
In a 20-year guaranteed “I-T”’ case. 


Ingersoll-Trentons are sold only by responsible 
jewelers or sent prepaid by us on receipt of 
price. Booklet free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


21 Ashland Building, New York 


fl 
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: Si we Sank a Peuarafics ating oS 


Company and The Rexall Stores selling this preparation guarantee 
if it does not, go back to the store where you eas it and — 
if belongs to ve ee we want yon. to have HES 


have so se our oe on ae guarantee. “We ok este other o the customer's _ 

issatisfied before refunding the money. | Our confidence in Rexall “93” ppete 

e n amply rewarded by a very small percentage of returns. Try it at our risk. 
pote’) pany money will be cheerfully returned at the s store where you bought i it. 


Price 25ca Jar. : oo 


, “93” Sknsipos Paste is sold by only one Naeauist ina place, = 
the leading druggist, whose store is Known as = ee] 


The REx Sire 


ae ‘There are now nearly 5000 of these stores in the United States and Canada. = oe / 


a | UNITED DRUG COMPANY, BOSFON, MASS 9 < s/ 
“BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, CANADA; LONDON, ENGLAND; PARIS, FRANCE | y 
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Let Andrews’ 


Hired Man 


Tend Your Heater 
For Life 


He won’t cost you 
a cent and yet 
save you all the 
bother of running 
up and down 
cellar fussing with 
the dampers. 


HIS regulator puts the 

heating of your house on 
a “scientific efficiency ’’basis. 
It prevents the wasteful 
burning of a single pound 
of coal in Hot Water, Steam 
or Furnace systems. If the 
Thermostatic - Thermometer 
in the living roomshows more 
heat is wanted the drafts are 
opened until the desired tem- 
perature is reached, when they 
are instantly closed. The mo- 
ment the temperature begins to 
drop below the desired point, 
the drafts are again opened. 
By running the fire evenly a ton 
of coal will go almost again as 
far as when the fire is permitted 
to burn itself out. 

The Andrews Self-Governing 
Thermostat makes the handling 
of the heater a real pleasure and 
not a bother. You simply shake 
down the fire and remove the ashes 
mornings, fill up the fire box twice 
a day and the Andrews Hired Man 
watches the dampers for you 24 
hours a day, keeping your house at 
70° all day and 60° at night pr any 
other temperature you desire. He will 
help to preserve the family health,and 
add to that homelike atmosphere of 
good cheer, comradeship, love and 
fidelity by removing those dozen and 
one petty worries that are so com- 
mon where unevenness of temperas 
ture prevails, This Thermostat is 


Mr. Andrews’ 


Latest Invention 


Everything is accessible and me- 

ae chanically perfect. At 

a the same time the de- 

sign has been made so 

that, like an Ingersoll 

$1.00 Watch, it can be 

duplicated in large 

quantities at very low 
cost, 

The Thermostatic 
Thermometer is lo- 
cated in the living 
room and at sufh- 

ip cient change in i: 

perature opens an 

Geo.C. Andrews Gioses an electric 

circuit, which in turn controls the 
motor in the basement. 


The motor is built on the ever-ready, never- 
wear-out principle. Those delicate, complicated mechanisms of 
many thermostats, which are expensive to keep adjusted, are elimi- 
nated in this thermostat. A crank shaft propelled by a weight 
held in place by a cog, and released by a magnet, does the business. 
The safety clutch prevents continuous operation without repeated 
magnet contact. One downward pullof the balance weight winds 
itup. (So easy it gets to be a habit. No key to lose.) Friction 
iseliminated. The rotating and rubbing bearings are brass against 
steel. Striking contacts, tempered steel against steel. Electrical 
contact points are platinum, that expensive metal. Simple, 
accurate and so durable that it is 


> Guaranteed for Life 


If it ever wears out, return it and we 
will repair it or furnish a new one free. 
This is the only regulator ever offered with this 
guarantee, Our price is only $20.00 f. o. b, Minne- 
apolis, the amount this regulator should save you 
on your first winter’s fuel. After that the savings 
in fuel will pay you a handsome dividend every 
year, Save you useless wear on your heater, protect your 
house against damage from careless control of the drafts 
and relieve you of all responsibility of maintaining an 
even temperature in your house. 


Send for ‘interesting circular on ‘‘ How To Run Your 
Fire,’ or better still, try the regulator for 30 days and if 
not satisfactory return it and get your money back, 

This advertisement is good 
Good for $1.00 7i'grayerisement is good 
chase price through your dealer, or direct if he can’t sell you. Be 
sure to specify it in your next estimate. Write To-Day. 


Special Offer For Agents and Dealers 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 
1219 Heating Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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By Roger W. Babson 


1. PRODUCERS AND DIVIDEND-PAYERS 
This class includes such stocks as Calumet & Heela, 


think of baked beans whenever the 

name Boston is mentioned; but some 
of us whose tastes run in other lines think 
instead of ‘‘coppers.”’ At any rate, when 
traveling from one end of the country to 
the other, four people out of every five that 
I meet say: ‘‘Oh, yes, you live near Boston, 
the home of copper stocks!” Although 
today it is not strictly accurate to call 
Boston the home of coppers, yet it would 
have been until a few years ago and, to a 
limited extent, still is. As our Pacific rail- 
roads were originally financed from Boston, 
so the large copper industry of our nation 
also was financed from that city. On the 
other hand, as Boston has now lost her 
grip on the transcontinental situation, 
having lost it to New York in conjunction 
with the great telephone industry, so the 
new copper properties are now being 
financed from New York rather than from 
Boston. 

The transcontinentals were financed 
from Boston because fifty years ago that 
was the investing center of the country; 
and whether railroad bonds or government 
bonds were to be sold they were first offered 
to New England people through established 
Boston firms. The telephone industry was 
started in that city because Mr. Bell, the 
inventor, was a New England man; and 
the first company was organized in a little 
office in Boston. The huge profits made 
by these early investors in telephone stocks 
were sufficient to cause them to hold the 
industry for many years and to continue to 
raise funds for its great expansion. Finally 
it became so large that it was of necessity 
a national rather than a New England 
enterprise. 

In the same way the copper industry 
took root in Boston, probably on account 
of the great success of the Calumet & 
Hecla mine. This was one of the early 
Lake properties, capitalized at a par value 
of $25 a share and originally sold to in- 
vestors for considerably less. An acquaint- 
ance of mine remembers very distinctly 
when it sold for less than $10 a share and 
when his friends were being urged to buy 
it at this figure. As it happened, many 
Boston investors did buy this stock at 
from $10 to $25 a share, from which price 
it gradually soared to $1000 a share and for 
a considerable time has sold for from $600 
to $800 a share. When one realizes that 
a person who invested only $10,000 in this 
stock at $10 a share could have sold out a 
few years ago for $1,000,000 in cash, and 
that on these one thousand shares, bought 
at $10 a share, he received during some 
years an annual dividend of $100,000—or 
four hundred per cent—is there any wonder 
that coppers should have become a favorite 
investment for Boston people? 

Unfortunately, however, there has been 
only one Calumet & Hecla, and, although 
Boston people have made millions and mil- 
lions of dollars from the Calumet & Hecla 
stock, yet many of them have probably 
lost in other mines more than they ever 
made in Calumet & Hecla, and, therefore, 
are no better off today than they would be 
if they had never invested in the famous 
Hecla mine. And this, therefore, brings me 
to the main point that I desire to empha- 
size in this article, which is as follows: To 
invest in one or two copper mines is one of 
the worst kinds of speculation and some- 
thing that should be shunned by every 
small investor. Only as one invests in 
several producing mines does his purchase 
more nearly approach an investment and 
the speculative element become gradually 
reduced. 

At the same time the possibility of profit 
decreases as the possibility of loss decreases, 
and, finally, the investor is no better off 
than he would be if he should confine his 
purchases to established dividend-paying 
railroad stocks that he can buy without 
any trouble or worry. 

It is well, however, for the investor to 
know the different kinds of copper stocks 
on the market and to appreciate where the 
difference lies. There are good copper 
stocks, poor copper stocks, medium cop- 
per stocks and copper stocks that any one 
should be ashamed to own. Briefly these 


may be divided into the four following 
divisions: 


Pisin most readers of this weekly 


Amalgamated, Anaconda, Calumet «& Arizona, 
Nevada Consolidated, Old Dominion, Utah Copper. 
These are stocks of established mines that not only 
are producers, but are producing at sufficient profit so 
that dividends may be paid on the stock. They repre- 
sent the only kind of copper stocks that conservative 
bankers ever recommend. 


2. PRODUCERS AND NON-DIVIDEND-PAYERS 


There is a larger number of these than of the first- 
mentioned class, and the following are a few examples: 
Chino, Miami, Ray Consolidated, Greene-Cananea, 
Shannon, Hancock. They represent established 
mines that are producing copper, but that either are 
not sufficiently developed or else are not producing 
the copper cheaply enough to be able to sell it at a 
profit. It would not be wise to state that these stocks 
should never be purchased, as at any time something 
may be found to make them valuable. If the price of 
copper increases sufficiently many producing mines 
that are not paying a dividend at the present time will 
be able to pay one. The stocks in the first-mentioned 
class, however, are practically sure of some profit. It 
is almost beyond probability that the price of copper 
will for many years be less than what it costs these 
mines to produce it, and future changes in the price of 
copper will simply increase or decrease the profit. 

Tn the case of this second class of stocks, when the 
price of copper is low many of them make no profit 
whatever, which is a very much more serious matter. 
This is due to the fact that—strange as it may seem— 
it is more expensive to shut down a mine than to 
operate it! Consequently there are many mines that 
today are being operated at no profit, and yet are 
becoming less valuable every day as the copper is 
removed therefrom. This brings me to another impor- 
tant point that I desire to emphasize: namely, that the 
dividends received from mines are not real earnings, as 
are the dividends received from railroad or industrial 
corporations; these copper dividends are simply small 
portions of the principal, which is gradually being 
returned to the stockholders. Therefore, it is very 
much better to purchase only the very best mining 
stocks, so that, whatever the price of the metal, some 
dividend may always be received as long as the mine is 
being operated. 


3. Stocks THAT ARE KNOWN AS DEVELOPMENTS 


To this class belong the stocks of companies that 
are “sure” to become producers and that all hope will 
some day be dividend-payers, but that are not yet suffi- 
ciently opened for actual production. In some cases 
the underground workings are complete, but the com- 
pany is waiting for the completion of a smelter, or for 
the completion of a railroad or some other adjunct to 
the property. Possibly stocks like those of the In- 
spiration, Indiana, Lake and other companies of the 
same character should be classed in this list. These 
companies are approaching production, but are not 
yet real producers and may or may never be dividend- 
payers. However, it is known that they have vast 
quantities of copper, and as soon as this copper can 
be got out at a sufficiently low cost these com- 
panies may be full producers and perhaps some day 
dividend-payers. 

This class is generally known on the street as 
“comers,” and the average stockbroker will tell you 
that there is more profit in buying the stocks of these 
“coming properties” than there is in buying the 
stocks of the older and better-known properties. It 
is probably true that there are greater profits to be 
made in stocks of this third class; but it also is very 
true that there is a very much greater opportunity 
for loss. Therefore I prefer stocks of the first or 
second class to those of this third class, except in two 
or three special instances, Even in these exceptions, 
however, I feel that there may be more profit to the 
promoters in the sale of the stock than from the sale 
of the copper, and consequently the buying and selling 
of such stocks is like playing with fire. Readers will 
be interested in noting the following stocks listed on 
the Boston Stock Exchange, the majority of which 
come under these last two classes, 


MINING COMPANIES 
THE QUOTATIONS REPRESENT AN AVERAGE FOR RECENT DATES 
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| Outdoor Comfor ' 


When you go sleighing or skating 0 
walking, wear a comfortable dress 


Pennsylvania Knit Ce 
With Knitted-On Muffler Attz 


You will enjoy your outing more an 
runno risk of catching cold. The mut 
is knitted on to the inside of the 
ment and may be turned up about th 
neck when outdoors and folded in ou 
of sight when indoors. The nobb 
and most practical convertible coll: 
garment imaginable. F 


Pennsylvania Knit Coats can be had 
many more styles, all made with the un’ 
able Notair Buttonholes which insure f 
fit and lasting shapeliness. Ask for ff 
and look for the silk 
woven hanger label 
on each garment. 


PennsylvanicHnit Go at 


2 


st? 


be Pennsylvania 
| Knit Coats are 
», sold by the best 
dealers every- 
where. Prices 
reasonable, 
Our newest 
stylebooklet5S, 
“Going Some” 
sent free on 
request. 


The Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills 
1010-12-14 Race Street 
Philadelphia 


more legi 
than if made wi 
ink. The lead 
strong, smooth al 
made for business 
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“AMERICAN GRAPHIT! 


Send for our 
let, Dixon’s Guide 
Pencil Users. 
you the right pe 
for every purpo 
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Make Your Cara 


Protectyourself from winter with our 
finished and upholstered light me’ 
body, equipped with electric dome 


for small Buicks, Maxwells, Hu 
Name mark and model of car 
Prices surprisingly low. 

R. J. IRVIN MFG. CO., INDIAN. 


Hs the Spirit 
of the Gift 


t counts. A costly, useless trinket 
ins nothing. Show him you really 
ught about his needs and ease and 
s, Get him 


pack them in beautiful Christmas 


es for the purpose. They make the 
1 gift for the man, because: 

y're useful—every man likes to 
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y re comfortable— ensuring absolute 
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ry te healthful— eliminating pressure. 
yre ornamental—making clothes 
etter. 

IRLEY PRESIDENTS means sus- 
der perfection to the man. Insist 
yetting them in the beautiful Holiday 
. All good stores, or direct from 
factory, for 
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for silk, the last word of suspender 


ry, $1.00. 
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you would like three beautiful Art Panels 
» advertising), for framing, send us 10c 
President Calendar; ready for mailing 
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1717 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


have a plan which enables you to in- 
While you save. Some standard stocks 
ht under its terms will give you a 
investment rate while you save than 
you stop saving. 

nd for Circular 7—**Odd Lot Investment” 


bers New York Stock Exchange 
| 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“CHRISTMAS 


A Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 


» Dlankets, linens, Jaces, silks and 
née from the fragrant depths of a ; 
Wputhern Red Cedar Chest ag perfect as the day they 

7. Absolute protection from moths, mice, dust and 

VERY DECORATIVE and the MOST ACCEPT- 
4 Christmas gifts. Shipped DIRECT from factory, at 
freight prepaid. 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, Send for 
Story of Red Cedar,’’ and big catalog showing many 
ind prices of Chests, Upholstered Wardrobe Couches, etc. 


RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 57, Statesville, N.C. 
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4, THE FourTH CLass 18 KNowNn as PROSPECTS 


Tn most cases the assets of such companies consist 
mostly of land, although in many instances consider- 
able development work has been done. In no case, 
however, is it known just how much ore the mine con- 
tains; and in many cases it cannot be said for certain 
whether or not there is any ore or how much it will 
cost to mine it. Usually the only argument or reason 
the owners have for calling the prospect a mine is that 
the property is near some land-that is already being 
worked as a mine. Certainly the purchase of such 
stocks is pure gambling; yet today the majority of 
mining stocks belong to this fourth class. I wish that 
it were possible for me to convince the readers of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post how unwise it is for either 
the small or the large investor to purchase the stocks 
of such companies. It is simply gambling in its most 
realistic form, and why the United States Government 
will permit the circulation of advertisements of such 
mining stocks and at the same time prohibit the 
mailing of lottery tickets is unexplainable. 


Mind you, there is no harm in any man’s 
buying a piece of land and spending money 
in ascertaining whether or not it contains 
ore. This isan honorable undertaking, and 
such a man is performing a distinct service 
to our nation in endeavoring to discover 
its wealth and provide labor for our people. 
Such a man, however, would purchase the 
land not on the basis that it contains ore, 
but on a proper basis corresponding to the 
risk involved. If the land contains ore he 
makes the handsome profit that he de- 
serves; but if it does not contain ore he 
simply loses the money that he spent on 
the development and still retains the land 
and the experience. 


Four Grades of Ore 


As there are four classes of stocks there 
are also four groups of mines, although 
there is absolutely no relation between the 
four subdivisions mentioned above and the 
four now about to be outlined. When 
stocks are discussed they are divided as to 
their progress and record; but when mines 
are discussed they are divided as to the 
kind of ore that they contain. Briefly, 
three of the groups are based upon three 
varieties of copper ore, and the fourth 
group might be entitled miscellaneous. 
The miscellaneous group I shall not here 
attempt to describe, but I shall outline the 
other three. 

The copper first discovered was what is 
known as the native Lake copper. This 
variety has been found in great quantities 
around Lake Superior, especially in Michi- 
gan; and the Calumet & Hecla is the best 
illustration of this kind of a mine. The 
copper in a raw state is practically iden- 
tical with that which later appears in the 
form of manufactured wire or on the bottom 
of a washboiler. It is usually necessary 
only to break up the rock, take out this 
metal, stamp it, and it is ready for use. 
This is the form of copper used by the 
Indians hundreds of years ago, and when 
first discovered the mining was very simple. 
As years have gone on, however, the 
mining has grown more difficult, for it has 
become necessary to go to great depths 
in order to find the metal. Many people 
believe that the day of Lake mining is 
nearly over, and some of my Boston friends 
strongly advise against the purchase of 
any Lake stocks. Many of these stocks 
have declined greatly in price. Tamarack, 
for instance, which at one time was 
considered a prosperous mine, has dropped 
from $363 to $20 per share. As will be 
seen from the above list, Calumet & Hecla 
stock, which once sold for $1000 a share, 
is now selling for only about $375. Another 
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well-known Lake stock is Copper Range, 
but an unfavorable report has recently 
come out even on this property. What the 
real facts may be relative to these Lake 
coppers is, of course, uncertain; but I be- 
lieve that their value is not a thing of the 
past by any means, and that many of them 
have a long and profitable future. 

The second step in the development of 
the copper industry came through the use 
of what are commonly known as sulphide 
ores. This sulphide group of mines is cen- 
tered about Butte, Montana. Although 
similar mines are found in various parts 
of the country, including Arizona, yet the 
Butte camp leads this ¢ ass as the Michigan 
mines lead the native-copper group. These 
sulphide ores arefoundinveins. Thenovice 
would never dream from looking at the dull 
ore that it contains copper, and to get this 
copper out it is necessary to smelt the ore 
or subject it to a chemical process. 

The third group is known as the por- 
phyry group. For many years it has been 
known that land in certain parts of this 
country contained a small percentage of 
copper; but until recently it has never been 
thought possible economically to extract 
the metal, because on'y a very small por- 
tion of such ore can be obtained from a ton 
of material. Chemists and metallurgists 
have gradually been perfecting the proc- 
ess, and now great mountains are being 
torn away with steam shovels and the 
copper extracted. Probably the most prom- 
inent example in this country today of 
a mine of this porphyry group is that of 
the Utah Copper Company, located near 
Salt Lake City. Other mines, such as 
Miami, Chino and Inspiration, are being 
developed along this same line. The theo- 
retical production of such mines is tremen- 
dous; but their production is so great and 
so many thousands of tons of material 
are used each day that it is questionable 
whether or not they will be very long lived. 


Porphyry Properties 


It is the developing of these great porphyry, 
low-grade, steam-shovel propositions that 
is disturbing the copper market today, and 
that has partly caused the price of copper 
to fall from twenty-four cents to twelve 
cents per pound. Whether, however, the 
success of these porphyry mines will long 
continue is a question that only the future 
can decide. There is no doubt that these 
low-grade mines are producing ore today 
and are producing it very cheaply. The 
owners of porphyry mines claim that the 
Michigan mines will be abandoned in 
twenty years and that native copper will be 
a thing of the past; while, on the other hand, 
the owners of the Michigan mines claim that 
the low-grade porphyry mines will soon be 
exhausted and that the native Lake coppers 
will be mined for scores of years to come. 

Personally, I feel that neither of these 
assumptions is correct and that the sulphide 
mines located in Montana and Arizona 
may be longer lived than either of the other 
two classes. Whichever of the three groups 
is longest lived, this discussion certainly 
should illustrate to the small investor the 
great risk there is in all copper stocks; for, 
when doctors disagree, what hope is there 
for the poor patient? 

This brings me to the conclusion that is 
at the bottom of the entire question—that 
when an investor takes a dividend from 
a copper or other mining stock it is like 
taking apples out of a barrel. Although the 
average investor thinks that he is spending 
his dividend, he is in reality spending his 
principal. For this reason mining stocks 
should yield about nine per cent to compare 
favorably with a railroad stock yielding 
five per cent. When the investor receives 
his $9 a year on an investment of $100 he 
should religiously set aside $4 for a sinking 
fund, as his original investment is theoret- 
ically worth about that much less. 

In applying these statements the investor 
may use the following four rules: 


(1) Purchase the stocks of producing and, if possible, 
of dividend-paying mines. 

(2) Divide the investment equally among the mines 
of the four above-mentioned groups; that is, the Lake 
mines, the sulphide mines, the porphyries and the 
miscellaneous companies. 

(3) Insist on a yield which will provide for laying 
aside each year a proper proportion of the dividends 
for a sinking fund, or else purchase only the stocks 
of companies that of themselves set aside a proper 
proportion of their earnings for the acquirement of 
additional property. 

(4) Purchase copper stocks only when the price of 
copper is at or near its lowest point. 


** Firs YOUR POCKET LIKE A SILVER DOLLAR”? 


Wonderful 


foreign 
workmanship 
plus American 
ingenuity and 
inventiveness 


For generations, the foreign 
watch maker has been trained in 
the hand finishing of every part. 


By combining American ingenu- 
ity with this painstaking workman- 
ship, we have perfected a new, 
strong, machine made, hand-finished, 
very thin watch half the thickness of 
the ordinary watch,—guaranteed to 
be just as accurate and even more 


durable. It is a pleasure not a 
burden in your pocket. 

This thinness is accomplished 
naturally. We saw a way (by the 
invention of a new wheel construc- 
tion) to build up the ‘‘Gruen Veri- 
thin,’ not to cut it down from a 
thick watch. : 


sy ee ee 
The old way The Verithin way 

Write for our portfolio showing styles of 
cases and works with complete price list, 
Where we have no agent we will see that 
you are supplied. 


GRUEN WATCH MEG. Co. 
31 E. 5th Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Manufacturers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1876. 
Factories in Cincinnati and Madre-Beil, Switzerland. 


“Gruen Verithin’’ for Men, adjusted grade; 
$22, 25, 30, 35, 40, 50, 60. 

In grades marked *'Precision”? on watch; 
#45, 75, 85, 100, 125, 150, 250. 

Gruen watches for women; $16, 17.50, 25, 
30, 40, 50, 75, with precious gems up to $1200. 
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“17 Cents 
a Day” 


The Plan that Pro- 


motes Success 


HE ‘17-Cents-a-Day”’ Plan 

of purchasing The Oliver 

Typewriter means more 

than promoting sales of this wonder- 
ful writing machine. 


This Plan is a 
positive and 
powerful factor 
in promoting the 
success of all who 
avail themselves 
of its benefits. 

It means that 
this Company is 
giving practical 
assistance to 
earnest people 
everywhere by supplying them—for pen- 
nies—with the best typewriter in the world. 

The ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day”’ Plan is directly 
in line with the present-day movement to 
substitute typewriting for handwriting in 
business correspondence. 

Ownership of The Oliver Typewriter is 
fast becoming one of the essentials of 
success. 


“17 Cents a Day” and The 
Printype___ 
OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 
The Standard Visible Writer 


There is no patent on the ‘17-Cents-a-Day”’ 
Purchase Plan. 

We invented it and presented it to the public, with 
our compliments. 

The “17-Cents-a-Day’’ Plan leaves no excuse for 
writing in primitive longhand. We have made it so 
easy to own The Oliver Typewriter that there’s no 
need even to rent one. 

Just say “17 Cents a Day”’—save your pennies— 
and soon the machine is yours / 

The Oliver Typewriter is selling by thousands 
for 17 Cents a Day. 

When even the School Children are buying ma- 
chines on this simple, practical Plan, don’t you think 
it is time for you to get an Oliver Typewriter? 


17 Cents a Day 
Buys Newest Model 


We sell the new Oliver Typewriter No. 5 for 17 
Cents a Day. 

We guarantee our No. 5 to be absolutely our best 
model, 


The same machine that the great corporations use. | 


Their dollars cannot buy a better machine than 
you can get for pennies. 

The Oliver Typewriter No. 5 has many great 
conveniences not found on other machines. 

We even supply it equipped to write the wonder- 
ful new PRINT YPE—for 17 Cents a Day. 


A Money-Making 
Machine 


The Oliver Typewriter is a money-making ma- 
chine. It helps ‘“‘big business’’ pile up huge profits. 

Tens of thousands of people rely on The Oliver 
Typewriter for their very bread and butter. 

A small first payment puts the machine in your 
possession. 

Then you can make it earn the money to meet the 
little payments. 

f you are running a business of your own, use 
The Oliver Typewriter and make the business grow. 
Oliver Typewriter as a battering ram to force your 
way in! 

The ability to operate The Olivér Typewriter is 
placing young people in good positions every day. 

Get The Oliver Typewriter—on the ‘‘17-Cents-a- 
Day" Plan—it will help you win success. 


Ask About 
“The Easy Way” 


to secure the newest model Oliver Typewriter No. 5. 
The Art Catalog and full particulars of the ‘17-Cents- 
a-Day” Purchase Plan will be sent promptly on 
request. Address 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
825 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Agencies Everywhere CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 79) 


“Since you haven’t got it, that needn’t 
disturb you,” Tish said sharply. “If you 
wish a reason, however, I’m a member of 
the Ladies’ Committee of this hospital, and 
as I am undertaking a special inquiry into 
things that have been happening herelately, 
I want that key!” 

Mrs. Jenkins looked dazed. She had 
never seen a female detective, I dare say, 
and to see one sitting before her in a 
kimono over a nightgown, with a black 
bonnet with jet bugles over one ear and her 
foot out on a stool, clearly bewildered her. 

“‘T’m sorry,” she said respectfully when 
she’d recovered; “‘but the key that usually 
hangs in the mortuary is lost, and I gave 
Miss Linda Smith the other one.” 

“Ha!” cried Tish. ‘‘When?” 

“Yesterday, I think. I’m not sure.” 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Jenkins. 
I'll not keep you any longer.’”’ And, as the 
linen woman went out, Tish got up and 
reached for her cane. 

“Now then, Tommy,” she said. “‘T’ll 
trouble you to take Lizzie and Aggie some- 
where and keep them, sol canthink. Take 
them out and get them some soda water.”’ 

“Soda water! Perhaps you would like 
me to go back to the Zoo!’ I observed 
with biting sarcasm. But it was lost on Tish. 

“T shouldn’t advise it,’ she said. ‘‘It’s 
raining again. Just get out! Go any- 
where—so you go! And come back in an 
hour.” 

“T’ve half a mind ——” Aggie began 
nastily. . 

“Why, so you have!” said Tish. “Shut 
the door behind you!”’ And as Aggie, 
who was the last, slammed out we heard 
Tish opening the lower bureau drawer. 
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E CAME back in an hour to find Tish 

waiting with her bonnet still on and in 
amore agreeable frame of mind. She asked 
Tommy and myself to go round the hospital 
with her, but refused to take Aggie, who 
retired sulking to her room. Tish rolled 
up the S. P. T. towels and led the way her- 
self with a strange gleam in her eye. Con- 
sidering what she had in mind, it wasa 
courageous thing she was doing; but I 
don’t mind admitting now that there were 
moments that afternoon when I thought 
she had lost her reason. 

She led the way to the mortuary first, 
with her bundle under her arm and Tommy 
and me trailing at her heels like two bewil- 
dered lambs after a wild-eyed sheep. Seen 
in daylight, there was nothing horrible 
about the mortuary. There were no bodies 
there and the daylight came in in churchly 
fashion through the two large stained-glass 
windows in the end. Indeed, the room 
looked like a small chapel, being finished 
in dark wood, with pale walls, chairs in a 
row round the edge of the floor, and only 
the row of tables in the center instead of 
pews to spoil its ecclesiastical appearance. 

At the far end, to the left and near the 
windows, was the door to the linen closet. 
Tish gave the room only a casual glance 
and stalked across to the liner. closet. She 
hesitated a moment and grasped her stick 
closely. Then she inserted the key she had 
carried up with her, and slowly turned it. 

The door flew open immediately and I 
took a hasty step back. It had been pushed 
only by the draft of air from a small window 
at the side, however, which was open; and, 
except for its piles of neatly folded linen, 
it was empty. Tish looked slightly disap- 
pointed, but not discouraged. She went in 
and stuck her head out through the open 


| window, looking in every direction, 
If you want to get a start in business, use The 


“Exactly!”? she said and prepared to 


| close and lock the closet again; but she 
| waited to close the small window first and, 


when she turned, Tommy had stooped over 
something lying on the floor by the door. 

“Look!” he said, holding it out on his 
palm. ‘Briggs’ old pipe, with the stem 
gone!—the one he was smoking when ——_”’ 

If he expected Tish to be impressed he 
was disappointed. 

“There’s nothing astonishing about 
that!” she said calmly and, proceeding to 
climb out one of the stained-glass windows 
on to the fire-eseape—though it was the 
fifth floor and Tish had always declared 
she’d rather burn up than put a foot on one 
of the things—she ran nimbly up and over 
the cornice to the roof, 


It was a very ordinary roof. One part 
was flat and evidently was used occasionally 
as a breathing spot. There were benches 
and a flower-pot or two; and directly in the 
center was a four-foot iron fence, inclosing 
askylight. Two men at work there showed 
where Tommy had gone through, and when 
I glanced at him he was staring at it with 
a rueful smile. 

“When you remember,” he said, “that 
I weigh a hundred and seventy pounds, and 
that I went over that fence head first, it 
makes you wonder what grudge old John- 
son had against me! I was decent enough 
to him, if Briggs wasn’t.” 

“Do you mean that—that Briggs was 
cruel to him?” I asked Tommy. 

“With a refined form of cruelty, yes. 
The sort that lets an old man go without 
sugar in his tea and won’t hear him begging 
for ice-water.”’ 

“Then I’m glad he’s dead,” I snapped; 
“and if I’d been Johnson, I’d have ne 

Tish had wandered across the roof and 
was standing on a part of it about two feet 
higher than the rest, looking at a second 
and smaller skylight. 

“What’s this, Tommy?” she called. 

“Elevator, I think,” said Tommy, and 
we went over. Tish was looking round her 
with speculative eyes. 

“T guess this is about right,” she said. 
“‘T miss my guess unless Tommy, get 
down with your ear to the roof and see if 
you hear anything.” 

“It’s dirty,” said Tommy. 

“T guess you'll wash without spoiling!” 
Tish snapped. ‘It ain’t a Carberry trait 
to be afraid of dirt. Get down!” 

Tommy pulled up his trousers legs and 
got down gingerly, and I got down too. I 
dare say we looked queer, both kneeling, 
and each with an ear to the tin. The two 
men at the other skylight stared at us over 
the railing nervously. 

We didn’t hear anything and Tish looked 
disappointed; but she didn’t stop her half- 
hop, half-run over the roof. At the end of 
fifteen minutes she was back at the top 
of the fire-escape, ready to descend. But 
going down was different from coming up, 
and I guess we were both relieved when 
Tommy said there was a staircase. 

When we got to the bottom I was clear 
out of breath and even Tommy was pant- 
ing; but Tish hadn’t turned a hair. Some 
sort of inward excitement was stimulating 
her like a fever—and, knowing Tish, I felt 
sure she would cave in like a pricked balloon 
when it was over. 

The next thing she demanded was to be 
put on top of the elevator cage; but Tommy 
absolutely balked at that, and Tish herself 
seemed to realize that it wouldn’t do. 

“Tl go for you,” Tommy said. “I’m 
willing to sacrifice myself for you any time, 
Aunt Tish; but you can see for yourself 
that a self-respecting woman in her prime 
can’t ride on top of an elevator without 
causing comment. It isn’t being done in 
our set this winter, Aunt Tish.” 

Tish gave in, or pretended to, and we 
went back to her room. Aggie was there, 
dressed but sulky, and we had tea all round 
and tried to talk about indifferent things. 
We told Aggie we had been up to see the 
mortuary, whereon she insisted on seeing 
it too, and Miss Lewis and I took her. 

We left Tish still working over her notes, 
with a cup of tea in one hand which she 
was absently stirring with her leadpencil, 
and went upstairs. Tommy had gone to 
see Miss Blake again. 

We showed Aggie the mortuary, and she 
got weak in the knees and had to sit a few 
minutes. It must have been fifteen min- 
utes, therefore, when, supporting her be- 
tween us, we led her down the steps and 
rang for the elevator. It travels, as I say, 
very quietly, and when it came into view 
all we could do was to stare, our mouths 
open. 

Riding majestically on top of it, one 


- hand in a dignified manner holding to the 


cable, the other clutching her stick, and 
with her head thrown back and staring up, 
was Tish! She went past us without seeing 
us, and a moment later we heard her say 
calmly: 
“Stop now, Frank. Stop!’ 
«ftmost immediately on that she said: 
Go down! Go down, I tell you! Go 
down!” ‘Gey % 
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Now $240 per I 


When you buy your cigars from me yc 
them direct from the factory, fresh and a] 
uniform—and what is more, yau buy1 
the rock bottom factory price 
without any in-between profits. 

My Panatela is hand made 
of choice Havana tobacco, Su- 
matra wrapper. It smokes 
freely, evenly and fragrantly to 
the last puff. I personally go to 
Cuba, buy my tobacco directly 
from the Grower, and pay him 
the good American dollar long 
before it reaches the U.S. Cus- 
tom House. IfIhad to buy this 
same tobacco from the im- 
porter on credit I would have 
to pay almost double the price. 
That is why I am able to sell 
this fine Panatela at $2.40 per 
hundred. I buy and sell only 
for cash. I ask no credit nor 
dol give it. I make every cigar 
in my own factory which is con- 
sidered one of the three model 
Factories of the country, and 
deliver them direct to you. 


This is My Offer 4 


Send me $2.40. In return I will 
send you 100 Morton R. Edwin 
Panatelas. This cigar is fully 
five and one-half inches long, 
exactly as here illustrated. 

You can smoke as many as you 
like; smoke them all if you wish. 
If you then feel that you did not 
receive more than expected, I will 
refund your money without any 
question. If you want to know 
who Iam and whether or not lam 
conducting my business on the 
square, or if I will make good if 
my cigars don’t, just inquire 
about me at Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or 
any other commercial agency or 
bank. If the report is not satis- 
factory, I don’t expect you to 
send me your order. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


MORTON R. EDWIN 


Dept. A, 64-66 W. 125th St. 


NEW YORK i 
Make checks payable to the Edwin Cigar Co. Actu 


Ice Skating is the most exhilara« 
ting of outdoorsports. It puts more 
vim and vigor intoone’ssystemthan 
all the tonics evertaken. Foraclear | 
brain and good red blood, go skat- | 
ing. BARNEY & BERRY Skates 
give long wear and perfect satisfac- | 
tion. Experts and amateurs alike _ 
find B. & B, Skates exactly suited | 
to their needs, You should hayea | 
ff pair. Ask your dealer or send for | 
free illustrated catalog. The cat- | 
alog also gives complete Hockey 
Rules, instructions for making an | 
ice rink, and reasons why. 
BARNEY & BERRY 

Makers of Ice and Roller Skates 


Dea 111 Broad St., Springfield, Mass 


work out-of-doors in col 
Comfortable, durable. 


PARKE 
ARCTIC JAC 


Registered in U. S. 
Made of a closely woven, 
Lined with thick gray 
fasteners. Riveted 
dealer or sent postpaid onr 
JOHN H. PARK] 
25 James Street, 


Large List, Vaude 
Dialogs, Monologs, | 
Drills, Operettas, 
up Goods, etc. 
SSSSSsss=| DENISON & CO., 


id 
= Living Room in the House of 
Mr. E. R. Knott, of Boston 


VALLS and CEILINGS 


re Artistic and Sanitary 


R. KNOTT, views of whose hand- 
VI some BEAVER BOARD rooms are here 

reproduced, has solved one of the 
tious problems of the home-builder. 
He has found in BEAVER BOARD a wall 
d ceiling material more artistic, sanitary and 
snomical than lath, plaster and wall-paper. 
He has walls and ceilings that do not crack, 
not disintegrate, do not harbor germs or 
rmin, and which require no repairing or re- 
pering. « 
Moreover, the panel treatment, with the 
autifully tinted pebbled surface, has given 
m the greatest opportunity for original and 
teful design. 
Write us and we will tell you how to get the 
me result, cither in a new building or for 
nodeling an old one. 


BEAVER BoarD is made of pure wood fibre 
mpressed into panels of different sizes and 
iform thickness. These panels are nailed to 
= wall and ceiling-beams and the edges cov- 
«d with decorative panel-strips. The board 
mes to you unpainted so that you use your 
m color-scheme in decorating. It displaces 
h, plaster and wall-paper altogether and should 
ver be papered over, though by using longer 
ils it can be put on walls without removing 
ister. By following the simple and explicit 
ections which come with every bundle most 
istic, durable and economical results can be 
sured with astonishing ease and quickness. 


BEAVER BOARD is sold by builders’ supply 
alers, lumber, hardware, paint dealers, dec- 
itors, etc., in sizes to meet all average re- 
irements. For your protection each panel is 
mped on the back with the BEAVER BOARD 
de-mark. If your dealer does not handle 
AVER BOARD write us direct. Our illustrated 
oklet ““Beayer Board and its Uses” sent free 
your request. All about BEAVER BOARD 
d how to put it up and decorate it. 


he BEAVER COMPANY 
of BUFFALO 


_ 237 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
187 Beaver Triangle, Ottawa, Canada 


BEAVER 
OAR 


Kitchen in the House of 
Mr.E.R Knott. of Boston 


een dismissed three days ago. 
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The cage went down past us, with Tish 
still holding on, still looking up; but on her 
face there was the most terrible expression 
of mingled fright and satisfaction I ever 
saw. 

The next moment there began from 

above a shower of sticks, pieces of plaster, 
and finally a small creature that looked like 
and proved to be a dead rabbit. Aggie be- 
gan to scream and to tear at the elevator 
doors; but luckily they held. 
__ Well, as the newspapers have told, the 
idiot of an elevator man kept on to the first 
floor in his excitement; and it’s a great 
wonder Tish was not brained. But nothing 
hit her and she got to the lower floor in 
safety. 

If she had waited until the cage was 
lowered sufficiently she would not have 
been hurt; but just as the top was still four 
feet from the floor the rabbit landed, and 
Tish jumped and broke her arm. 


XVIII 


ELL, that’s all there was to it. As 

I said at the beginning, this is really 
Tish’s story. She told us the whole thing 
that night, sitting up in bed, with the chief 
of police and the hospital superintendent on 
one side of the bed, and Miss Lewis and 
myself on the other. Aggie lay on the 
couch with a cubeb cigarette burning be- 
side her and stared at Tish with admiration 
mixed with awe. j 

“Tn the first place,” said Tish to the 
chief of police, “‘here are the two towels 
that figure in the case. One of them is the 
one that hung Mr. Johnson’s body three 
nights ago to the chandelier; the other is 
the one with which the ape, Hero, is sup- 
posed to have committed suicide at the 
Zoo the following night. As you see, the 
two towels are alike. Do you know what 
S. P. T. stands for?” she asked. 

“T can’t say I do,” said the chief of 
police, and picked up one of the towels. 

“Humph!”’ said Tish. ‘ Well, it means 
‘Sick Patient Towel,’ and they are used in 
hospitals for tying up delirious patients. 
The trouble was, there wasn’t a delirious 
patient in the hospital strong enough to 
walk, let alone tie up a body to achandelier. 
Before I learned from Bates what S. P. T. 
meant, however, I’d been to the Zoo. That 
was yesterday morning. Maybe you be- 
lieve that a lonely monkey will commit 
suicide—maybe he will—I don’t know; 
but, when he hangs himself with a roller- 
towel from the Dunkirk Hospital, I want 
to know how he got that towel.” 

““Oho!”’ said the chief of police. “So the 
rascal got loose, did he?”’ 

“He did not,”’ said Tish tartly. ‘They 
said he was lonely for his keeper. ‘Very 
well!’ said I, ‘where is his keeper? Where 
isthis man he was so fond of that he couldn’t 
live without him?’ The answer, gentle- 
men, was that this keeper was a patient in 
the Dunkirk Hospital, as the result of being 
crushed almost to death by the beast that 
was supposed to be pining for him! The 
keeper’s name was Wesley Barker!’’ 

“Barker!” said Tommy. ‘Why, that 
was the big Englishman! Go on, Aunt 
Tish!” 

“T came back to the hospital with a 
strong desire to talk to Barker; but Wesley 
Barker was not in the hospital. He had 
Bates re- 
ealled taking his dismissal card to the ele- 
vator man about seven o’clock Tuesday 
evening. That put Barker out of the case 
apparently, but I sent for Jacobs and asked 
him how easily a man could get into the 
building at night. He said it was impossi- 
ble. The doors are always locked, the 
basement entrances and fire-escapes lead 
from the courtyard, and the courtyard is 
locked and in charge of a gate man. That 
seemed to cut out Wesley Barker, as I say. 
If he was out he could hardly get back 
without using dynamite. 

“T got out my notes again and went over 
them. I couldn’t see how Miss Blake and 
Miss Linda Smith were mixed up in it. 
They were the day nurses in K ward— Miss 
Smith in charge and Miss Blake assisting. 
I had several notes on them; Tuesday at 
midnight Miss Smith coaxed the night 
nurse to go to the basement with her, where 
the patients’ clothes are kept in lockers; 
she was missing for a time, and when Bates 
saw her later she carried a ‘darkish bundle,’ 
possibly clothing. Why?” 

The chief of police looked wise; he had a 
way of wriggling his nose like a rabbit. 

“The next morning, Miss Blake being ill, 
we heard Miss Smith erying in her room 
and blaming herself for the girl’s condition,”’ 
Tish went on. “Again, why? 
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“On Wednesday night Miss Blake, still 
weak and ill, made a complete search of 
the third floor. Not another nurse in the 
house would have gone there, or to the 
mortuary and later to the roof, as she 
did. Some strong purpose sent the girl, of 
course—but what? 

“That night, following Miss Blake to the 
roof, my nephew was thrown through a 
skylight. Later he confessed to a bite on 
the shoulder. The same night, apparently 
in a spirit of wanton mischief, the guinea- 
pigs in the laboratory were killed and three 
rabbits were taken away. Miss Blake had 
been there. My nephew confessed later to 
finding a rosette from her slipper there. 
Again, why?” 

Tish stopped and looked at the chief of 
police, who sat stroking his chin. 

“How would you have gone about the 
ease, Mr. Chief of Police?”’ Tish demanded 
sharply. 

“Probably much as you did,” he said, 
looking at her with a patronizing smile. 
“Tt’s a simple matter, when we know the 
answer, to say that two and two make 
four; but you are giving me the four, and 
asking me whether you reached that con- 
clusion by adding three and one, or two 
and two, or four and nothing. Given a cer- 
tain number of clews, the logical mind often 
achieves remarkable results; but it is usu- 
ally the trained mind. That you succeeded 
so well, my dear lady, I consider remarkable. 
Remarkable!” 

“Given the same clews,” Tish persisted, 
“‘you’d have reached the same result?’’ 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Well,” said Tish mildly, “it’s strange 
that I couldn’t. There were a few gaps my 
mind wouldn’t jump. And I noticed your 
men here seemed to feel the same way. 
It seemed like some distance from a roller- 
towel in the Zoo to Johnson’s brown tweed 
coat.” 

The chief of police looked uneasy. 

“By exactly what mental process did 
you connect the two?” he asked, wriggling 
his nose. 

“T didn’t,” said Tish calmly. ‘While 
you and your men were measuring finger- 
prints and reassembling Mr. Johnson from 
where he’d been scattered to, I did what 
any person with common-sense would have 
oan went to Miss Blake and asked 

er!’ 


The following note is by Dr. Thomas 
Andrews, late interne at the Dunkirk Hos- 
pital and now on the orthopedic staff of the 
same institution, dated three weeks later 
from Bermuda. 

“Miss Lizzie’s narrative stops here. My 
Aunt Letitia, during her convalescence in 
the hospital, having been discovered poring 
over books of aerial navigation and having 
written to the Wrights, offering to turn over 
a second-hand automobile of standard 
make, a thirty-foot motor launch and an 
equity in money for one of their model 
biplanes, Miss Lizzie and Miss Aggie hur- 
riedly took her to Mount Clemens for a 
series of baths. 

“T shall take up Miss Lizzie’s narrative 
with the story told to my Aunt Letitia by 
Miss Blake, now my wife. Miss Blake was 
young—only nineteen—and had heen in 
the hospital only six months. Miss Smith 
wasthe head day nurse in K ward, with Miss 
Blake as her assistant. Miss Smith had 
almost completed her three years’ course 
and was not popular with the officers. She 
was, however, a good nurse and, unlike 
Miss Blake, was dependent on her earnings 
for her support. 

“On Tuesday evening trouble between 
the two medical internes and the hospital 
superintendent, Mr. Harrison, reached a 
climax. The three men had a wordy argu- 
ment on the staircase near K ward, and 
Linda Smith—who was not overscrupu- 
lous—had shut herself in a small supply 
room near by to listen. The ward was in 
charge of Miss Blake, who was serving the 
patients’ suppers from a table in the center 
of the long room. Behind a screen, in the 
second bed from the far end of the ward, lay 
Amos Johnson, peacefully dying. Beyond 
him, in the end bed, lay a delirious patient 
named Wesley Barker, an Englishman who 
had been sent in from the Zodlogical 
Garden, badly injured by the great ape, 
since dead. 

“Barker was tied down. ‘Two long 
towels, one over his arms and one over his 
legs, were knotted beyond his reach under 
the edge of the bed. His fractured ribs had 
healed, but he was still delirious. His de- 
lirium in the last day or two had taken on 
an acuter form and was mania. Articulate 
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“First Alarm” 
Is Fair Warnin 


Statistics show that a 
house is burned up 
every 3 minutes, 20 
every hour, 480 every 
day, 175,200 every 
year. 

Statistics also prove 
that one-half of the 
value of all the new 
buildings constructed 
within one year is 
destroyed by fire. 


A percentage of loss 
too great and too seri- 
ous for anyone to dis- | 
regard. 

Who can tell which 
twentieth of an hour 
will point its fire-finger 
your way? 


The per capita loss in 
the United States is 
$2.52 per annum (ten 
times greater than any 
country abroad). 


If the “first alarm” were 


heeded with a 


EXTINGUISHER 


a great proportion of this 
enormous loss could have 
been prevented. 
Quart sizes only, solidly built of 
brass and highly finished— Price $7.00. 


Included in the list of Fire Appliances 


issued by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


Write for free descriptive booklet 
“The Vital Five Minutes”— 
to nearest address of any Pyrene Co. 


1358 Broad 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. nav york City 


SUB-SELLING COMPANIES 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. (Southern Division) 
25 S. Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 
The Pyrene Mfg. Co. (of Baltimore, Md.) 
114 Keyser Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Pyrene Company of Illinois 
29 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
The Pyrene Company 
32 S. Jefferson St., Dayton, O. 
Pyrene Company of New England 
176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Pyrene Sales Company 
2029 Jenkins’ Arcade 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 
Canadian May-Oatway 
Fire Alarms, Limited 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


COUPON 


| 

I am interested in the prevention of dan- gj 
gerous fires. Please send me free book. ' 
Name | 
Address a 
B 

| 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


For MEN 
For WOMEN 


“The ‘Foot-Home’ of 
The Nation” 


We Illustrate No. B-19, a Men’s Gun Metal 
Blucher With Dressy Military Heel 


QIYLE is essential to quality in Shoes 


as well as all other apparel. 


WHITE HOUSE SHOES could 


not mean QUALITY unless this human interest feature was 
embraced. The style shown above is what we call our “Noisy” 


last. 


Prices, $4.00 and $5.00. 


Or Write For New Men’s or Women’s Style Book. 


BUSTER BROWN AND TIGE, 
\ as pictured here, travel for us and 
\\ hold receptions for our dealers in 


\\ their local opera house. 


A Christmas Gift 


of Character 


Nothing could bemoreappropriate as 
Christmas gift than a box of first 
uality writing paper. 

A gift of character this—one into 
vhich the question of monetary value 
1ever enters. 

But the paper must be of peerless quality— 
nd it must be monogrammed. Therefore, it 
hould be 


Aristocratique Stationery ! 
(Hurd’s Lawn Finish— Monogrammed) 


This exquisite stationery comes in the fash- 

onable sizes, and in various size boxes. 
The monogram die is made especially to 
your order—in gold, blue, red or any color 
4 you choose, And the prices are exceedingly 

“ moderate, considering the quality. 
Write today for thoroughly descriptive circular, giving sizes, 
prices, etc, 


W. R. MURTHEY & SON, 510 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Like all new styles this toe may seem a bit noisy, yet you 
will approve after seeing and wearing. 


Buster is a splendid entertainer 
and so thoroughly adver- 
tises Buster Brown Shoes 
for boys and girls that his 
visit proves most profitable 
to spectator and dealer. 


Ask Your Dealer. 


J 


assures the poise which comes from knowing 
you appear at your best. Thousands of women 
gain that confidence by using LABLACinE, 
It beautifies the delicate tissues, 

smooths the wrinkles and gives 

the skin that youthful velvety 

appearance which imparts the 

desired touch of refinement, 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Jill 
Flesh, White, PinkorCream, |i} 
50c. @ box, of druggists or by 
mail. Send l0cts. for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers 
Dept, 42, 125 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


( PERFECT BEAUTY 


Grace Morrissey, cpyrt, 1911 


YOUR BOY 


WILL ENJOY RECEIVING 


THIS EDUCATIONAL 


XPMAS GIFT 
DRAWING OUTFIT 


consisting of the following ten items, sold under 
our guarantee: 


Set of Instruments, pair of compasses 5 inches, 
high grade German silver, exchangeable 
needle, pen and pencil points, extra handle to 
form ruling pen of pen point, Key and Lead 
box, in velvet lined case. 


Drawing Board 12 x 15 inches, T. Square LUSH 
Triangle 45 x 45 degree 8", Hyperion Pencil 2H, 
Drawing paper 4 sheets, Boxwood Scale 12 inches 
div. 16th, Rubber Eraser, Thumb Tacks, one 
dozen, one copy Willard, Practical Course in 
Mechanical Drawing, 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


$2.30 per Outfit Express paid 
EUGENE DIETZGEN @- NewYork 


speech had changed to noisy apelike chat- 
terings. He made strange facial grimaces 
and, being tied, had more than once tried 
to bite his nurses. 

“Miss Blake filled a feeding cup with 
broth and, having attended to the other 
patients, went behind Johnson’s screen to 
feed the maniac in the last bed. To her 
horror, the bed was empty! 

“Nervous, but not excessively alarmed, 
Miss Blake called Linda Smith, and they 
searched the ward. Barker had gone, per- 
haps by creeping behind the heads of the 
beds, to the doorway, and there, watching 
his chance, escaped to the fire-esecape by a 
hall window near. Though only late Sep- 
tember it was cold, and Barker wore only 
the clothing he had worn in bed—a hospital 
nightshirt. 

“Miss Blake wished toraise'an immediate 
alarm, but Linda Smith refused. She was 
responsible; an investigation would show 
she had been absent from her ward without 
reason and for some time. She was in dis- 
favor already and she could not risk losing 
her diploma. She had an invalid sister de- 
pendent on her. By threats and tears she 
made Miss Blake promise to say nothing 
of Barker’s escape and to help her find him. 

It was almost dark by that time and the 
girls were in despair. Linda Smith went 
down the fire-escape to the courtyard and 
found the gate man staring through the 
bars at the river. : 

“*T dropped a rubber sheet out the 
window,’ she said, ‘but I don’t see it. 
What are you looking at?’ 

“The gate man pointed to the Center 
Street Bridge, which crosses the river near 
the hospital. 

““«There’s a woman out there in white,’ 
he said; ‘and she looks as if she might be 
thinking There; look at that!’ 

“The bridge was practically deserted. 
She and the gate man saw the figure move 
back a step or two, run forward and dive 
over the rail. The gate man unlocked the 
gate and ran out, but the tollhouse is at the 
east end of the bridge and by the time he 
had raised the alarm there was nothing to 
be seen. Linda Smith went back to Miss 
Blake and had hysteria in the K ward 
linen room. 

“Discovery meant disgrace to her; so 
she made up her mind not to be discovered. 
Barker had had no family and no friends. 
No one had visited him except the assistant 
keeper and he had not shown any particular 
solicitude. Linda Smith thought she saw a 
way out, and she half frightened, half 
coaxed Miss Blake into helping her. Re- 
member, they both thought Barker was 
dead; and Linda Smith threatened, in case 
of discovery, to throw herself off the roof. 
Miss Blake’s part, therefore, was the 
acquiescence of a young and terrified girl 
in a situation that would have shaken older 
and stronger nerves. 

“The two medical internes left at seven 
o’clock as a result of the dispute with the 
superintendent. At ten minutes past seven 
Linda Smith sent down a dismissal card for 
one Wesley Barker, with the forged signa- 
ture of one of the departed internes. At 
twenty minutes past seven the yellow 
ticket came back from the office—the ticket 
which would permit Wesley Barker to pass 
the door man and leave the hospital for 
good. Linda Smith destroyed it. 


“At seven-thirty the night nurse, Miss’ 


Durand, was told that one of the heaviest 
burdens had been taken from her, and went 
to work cheerfully; but at ten o’clock that 
night Linda Smith, lying awake in bed in 
her room in the dormitory, saw Wesley 
Barker climb up the fire-escape outside her 
window, stopping now and then, monkey- 
fashion, to swing out over the dizzy height 
by his hands! 

“The girl was almost frenzied. She got 
up and dressed and went to the roof. To 
her horror, she found the superintendent, 
Mr. Harrison, smoking there, and she 
almost fainted when she got back to her 
room; but the superintendent was not 
molested. 

“There was no alarm. 

“At midnight she formed the resolution 
of getting Barker’s clothes from the base- 
ment clothes room and putting them on the 
roof in the hope that he would put them 
on and go away. Properly dressed, even if 
he went back to the Zoo, she could claim 
that he had been taken away by somebody 
in a carriage and might still put through 
the deception. In any event, his clothes 
could not be left there. Their discovery 
meant her disgrace. 

“She had forgotten, however, that Barker 
had been brought in in the ambulance and 
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had no clothes. Afraid to go to th 
ment alone, she asked Miss Duran 
to the clothes room with her, gi 
excuse that she had forgotten to | 
son’s clothes to the office—a rule in 
death. Finding nothing there in B 
name, she did the only thing 
think of—took Johnson’s old 
which, with his worn shoes and 
clean linen, was tied in a bundley 
of bandage and marked with 
Spiritualist’s name. 
“Miss Durand had disappeare 
ing the bundle, Miss Smith 
far corners of the basement, 
nothing. Finally she and Miss — 
went upstairs again, to find that J 
had been dead for some time. Bai 
convalescent, had seen them go a 
them return. He had, however, be 
tected a day or so before by Mi 
selling cocaine to a colored man : 
the wards; and later, under Miss D 
eye, he said she had been absent ten | 
utes. Asa matter of fact, it had been f 
“Tinda Smith went back to her r 
once. She knew she and Miss B 
be called to attend to Johnson in them 
ary and she waited for the summons. 
ghastly trick of hanging the poor old | 
to the chandelier followed in du 
“‘Thinking Barker dead, it hi: 
great a shock to Ruth Blake as to 
It was not until the next moi 
Linda Smith told her Barker was 
and somewhere in the building. 
only one comfort—Linda had 
bundle of clothing on the roof 
disappeared. 
“The other things followed in 
cession. Miss Blake, half fre 
ceived the idea of putting food 
doped with morphia on the roof 
the fire-escapes—anywhere that 
might find it. She hardly knew 
hoped to do by this; she was ii 
normal frame of mind by this t 
sleepless and unable to eat. 
disappeared; but if the morphia 
effect it was in daylight, when 
slept, hidden away under the roof or in 
linen closet. 4 
“The following night she se 
mortuary floor, carrying a candle. 
afraid to turn on the electric lighi 
of discovery. She had suspecte 
night before, that Barker was 
the linen closet, and Linda Smi 
key. The plan had been that I 
should go with her; but she w: 
special case that night, and Mis 
courageously enough, went alon 
“Barker was in the closet; 
she tried the door he seized her : 
murderous grip that left it 
swollen. She tried speaking to 
releasing his hold, he darted o 
the closet window and leaped 
escape. Miss Blake pluckily fo 
to the roof, but he had disap 
Miss Lizzie has told, I followed 
Just before I reached her she eri 
flung her brass candlestick at 
behind me. The next instant I w 
from behind and thrown head fi 
the skylight. : 
“‘T did not know I had been bi 
shoulder. I thought I had bee 
until Jacobs and I together caw 
wound that night in the | 
Probably during the time we w 
the door being unlocked—Barker enti 
and hid in the building. Miss Bla! 
there at the same time, having 
Jacobs and myself enter and being 
of further harm. She did not see é 
of Barker, however, and went b 
roof, where she sat huddled un 
waiting for him to appear again. 
did not come, and at daylight, 
with the cold, she went back to he 
There she had a chill, followed by 
fever and delirium, and there, I be 
Linda Smith came, bringing a § 
knife stained with blood that_ she 
found on the roof, and which 
subsequently found in Miss Bla 
“The condition of the two girls 
time was pitiable. Miss Blake, 
and more nervous, had entirely 
Miss Smith, sleepless and una 
was still making a fight to cover t 
thing and to drive Barker away 
building. They could not disco 
he hid in the daytime, but at 
dences of his apelike mischief 
where apparent. He swung b 
from the pipe-molding of 
squatted on the footboard of 
private room thirty-six, makin 


Ricumonp" Vacuum Cleaning offers 
a. not only for cleaning floors 
ind floor coverings, but of keeping 
verything inside the house immacu- 
diely clean. 

_ Walls and. wall decorations, ceil- 
ngs, filmy curtains, draperies, heavy 
nangings, upholstered furniture, 
yookcases and books, beds, bed- 
ling, clothing, the insides of pianos 
—everything in and about the 
aouse—cleaned with ‘Ricnmonp Vac- 
qjum Cleaning can be kept abso- 
utely free not only from dust but 
rom moths, vermin and their eggs. 


| SRICHMOND: Vacuum Cleaning can be 
‘ustalled in any building, large or small, 
iid or new, town or country. 

| Wherever installed, it will pay for 
‘self in from eighteen to thirty months. 


VACUUM 
“RICHMOND” GiiaNine 
| “Collect the Dust—Don’t Spread It’’ 


| RICHMOND’ Vacuum Cleaning em- 
races eveiy provedly successful type of 
pparatus. It includes Hand Power 
“leaners for $29.00; ten-pound Portable 
fectric Cleaners for $73.00, and built in 
he House Plant for $225.00 to a 40-sweeper 
dant such as cleans Marshall Field’s 
tore, all on our “‘ Easy Payment Plan”? 
£ 50 cents per week and upward, ora 
‘beral discount will be allowed for cash, 


The “RICHMOND Portable Suction Cleaner 
town in the illustration weighs but 10 pounds 
istead of 60. All that any portable cleaner 
an do this one does. It is simple in construc- 
lon. There is nothing to wear out. There are 
> gears, no diaphragms, no valves. Nothing 
) jiggle loose. To operate, simply attach to 
ayelectric lamp socket. Costs only one cent 
er hour to operate. 

Our “Special Agency Plan’’ enables 
ve, energetic young men to become the 
i Vacuum Cleaning Repre- 
entatives of their respective commu- 
tes. Our Special Correspondence 


ith direct instructions from our 
Gained representatives, insures suc- 
ss. Write for particulars. Local 
ents wanted everywhere. 

Send for booklet entitled ‘“How 
: Vacuum Cleaning Saves 
foney"’; also reference book giving 
ames of 1,800 prominent installations 
l over the world. 


THE 
{Crum-HoweE tt Co. 
argest Makers of Vacuum ; 
leaning Systems inthe World 
| GENERAL OFFICES 

1W YORK—616 Terminal Bldg. 
'ICAGO—457 Rush St. 
| L—15MM Concord St. 
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grimaces—a story which caused the nurse 
in charge to mark ‘delirious’ on the record 
of a perfectly rational woman; leaped at 
giddy heights about the fire-escape and 
the roof, and alarmed Miss Aggie into her 
story of a ghostly foot. The man’s strength 
was almost superhuman. 

“Johnson died on Tuesday night and it 
was on Wednesday night that I was thrown 
through the skylight. Toward dawn of 
Thursday morning Barker went to the Zoo, 
distant about a mile from the hospital. By 
that time he had donned Johnson’s trou- 
sers, but remained in his bare feet. Access 
to the monkey house proved easy. The 
assistant keeper, sleeping in a small room 
just inside the entrance, was not roused 
until too late. The key to Hero’s cage hung 
over his bed, it being his habit to go in to 
see the ape several times during the night. 
On that night he opened the cage at one 
o’clock and spoke to the ape, who had been 
sulky all day. Helocked the door and went 
back to bed, hanging the key up again on 
its nail. It was still there in the morning 
at six o’clock, but the ape was dead. In 
spite of his tremendous strength and length 
of arm, he had been literally crushed to 
death and then hung to the top of the cage 
by a roller-towel which did not belong to 
the Zoo. 

“It appears that the police were put on 
the case and had already arrested the 
assistant keeper, who had been heard to 
say that either the ape would get him or 
he would get the ape. 

“On Wednesday night Briggs, who had 
been most unpopular with Barker, met his 
death in an almost similar manner—his 
ribs being crushed in. In this case, how- 
ever, Barker’s ingenuity utilized the use- 
less brown coat, the two towels being gone. 
Previous to that time he had rocked the 
elevator in impish mischief or possibly 
wrath. 

“It was this incident that caused my 
Aunt Letitia to suspect a space under the 
roof at the top of the elevator shaft as a 
hiding-place. 

“The result of her courageous investi- 
gation is well known. Mounted on top of 
the cage, she was taken to the upper posi- 
tion of the shaft, and there found what she 
had been looking for—an unboarded spot 
behind the elevator wheel. She was disap- 
pointed, however, in finding the space too 
dark for inspection and in hearing or seeing 
nothing suspicious. 

“Being a courageous woman and con- 
vinced that what she sought was there in 
the cavelike recess, my Aunt Letitia threw 
her slipper with all the strength she could 
summon, and was answered by a growl. 

**My wife has just read this and confirms 
most of it. She suggests, however, that I 
have omitted our theory of how Briggs was 
murdered without discovery while Jacobs 
was in the hall near by and I myself guarded 
the only other means of exit—the fire- 
escape. 

“Barker probably took refuge in the 
linen closet, arriving at the mortuary floor 
ahead of the slow progress of the cage by 
scurrying up the cable. 

“Barker hid in the closet; and, by 
throwing the coat over Briggs and squeez- 
ing him in his muscular arms, he prevented 
any outcry. Immediately after, he locked 


himself in the closet again, where he smoked | 


Briggs’ pipe, perhaps in itself the object of 
the attack. 

“On the alarm being raised, Hicks and 
I came in through the window and Jacobs 
through the door. . This left the fire-escape 
and the roof unwatched, and Barker 
doubtless climbed out the window of the 
linen closet, swinging himself easily to the 
fire-escape. 

“The rest of the story we know. Barker 
was found, exhausted and half starving, 
and was promptly put into a padded cell 
where, a week later, he died—probably 
from an infection, having cut his left foot 
badly, possibly with the very knife that 
killed the laboratory guinea-pigs. The in- 
jured foot, which had been crudely band- 
aged, probably explains why only prints 
of a right foot were discovered. With 
the removal of suspense Miss Blake re- 
covered and is now with me, enjoying the 
lilies and onion fields of Bermuda. My 
Aunt Letitia is at Mount Clemens, taking 
a series of baths and—I am informed by 
Miss Lizzie—carrying on what she believes 
is a clandestine correspondence with the 
Wright Brothers. Miss Aggie’s hay fever 
left with the first frost. I’m sorry to say 


that Miss Linda Smith has never been | 


heard from.”’ 
(THE END) 
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© pow TO MAKE 
BROTOGRAPHS 
edo arches 


NLY a professional photographer—a sci- 
entist—or the expert workmen who help 
build Ansco cameras, know, at sight, why the 
superb Ansco does its work so wonderfully well. 


In ingenuity of construction and adjustment, each 
Ansco camera is a marvel—but Jdeneath its polished 
metal surfaces, beneath its leather covering, side its 
lens and shutter, lies the same peculiar quality of ap- 
plied intelligence, workmanship and material that makes 
a good watch worth five hundred dollars instead of one 
dollar, and a good piano worth a thousand dollars 
and not two hundred. 


The superb Ansco 


is designed to produce as fine results as those produced 
by professional photographers, and we who designed and 
make it have made 98 per cent of the cameras used by 
professionals in this country during the past sixty years. 


It is simplified at every possible point, so 
it is more easily and satisfactorily used— 
even by a beginner. 


Twenty styles of Ansco cameras, in price ranging from two dollars to 
fifty-five dollars, are shown in our catalogue*‘ The Settled Fact.”’ We 
shall be glad to mail it to you. 


If your camera does not possess Ansco quality, you can 
bring out the best there is in it by using Ansco Film 
and Cyko Paper. Both made at our factory, in accord- 
ance with our own formula, to produce professional 
results by a simple process. 


Independent dealers everywhere sell Ansco cameras and sup- 
plies. Shall we put youin touch with your nearest Ansco dealer? 


ANSCO COMPANY Binghamton, N.Y. 
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THE SATURDAY 


51,000 Californians 


are saying to you: 


“let’s get acquainted!”’ 


The Sunset Indian will introduce you. He is the 
emblem of the Sunset League, composed of the men 
and women who know California and the Pacific 
Coast States. Some of these people live beyond 
the Rockies, some “down East,” but every last one 
of them really knows the great West. Thousands 
of them have come from your state, your county, 
your town. They’re your kind of people! 
California is not a foreign land, but the most beau- 
tiful part of your country, yet so different, so won- 
derful that few can realize the truth of what they 
read about it. You must really live the days and nights of 
this glorious, blooming California of yours to know it as these 
Sunset Leaguers know it. 

There’s a family in your very neighborhood who knows Cali- 
fornia and the West, who will tell you of this wonderland. 
Let us make you acquainted—let the Sunset Indian put you 
in touch with folks who really know. Even if you are only 
thinking about the West, and the Panama Exposition of 1915, 
you want to think right—that’s why we so frankly ask : 


What 5 Your Name ? and where do you bey We want 


to get acquainted. e want to 
know you personally. We want to send you booklets and magazines 
and pictures that will help you understand California as we understand 
it— and let you drink in some of the abundant glories of this land of 
charm— enough for us all. 
Here flowers bloom the year round; winter is only a name, for snow- 
capped mountain tops and blooming valleys thrive side by side. Summer 
is never burdensome. And here lies the romance of the Orient, without 
the dirt; and the wonderful Pacific that laps the shores of Japan and 
washes the sands of the Golden Gate. 


Are you the sort of man or woman who really and truly 


wants to live life at its best, not one month 
or three, or six, but twelve full months out of every year? And live 
that life of sunshine and pure joy on incomes that are swallowed up in 
the hurly-burly babel of the East. 
Are you that manner of man or woman who is looking forward to a 
visit to the Panama-Pacific Exposition? Would you care to be 
welcomed as a friend of over fifty thousand California folks > 


For a 2c stamp your name shall be placed upon a roll that 


will bring to your reading table a booklet 
describing the Exposition to be held in San Francisco, 1915; a sample 
copy of Sunset Magazine, with its magnificent four-color photographs 
of Western scenes; the big color poster of the famous Sunset Indian; an 
entertaining and informing volume of “California’s Famous Resorts,” and 
will put your name on the free list for any one of these descriptive 
booklets for 1912, an education in themselves. 
What part of the West do you want to know about—California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, Anzona, New Mexico? 
For that same 2 cent stamp, the services of the Sunset Information Bureau 
are yours to command. And you'll be sent a description of the Sunset 
League, which has no dues, no initiation fees, no charges of any kind, 
no obligations, except that you pass on to your own neighbors what you 
learn about California and the West. 


Shige day iS t he day y Fill out the coupon that follows and 


mail it immediately. It will bring to 
your home or office a wealth of Western information—the very breath 
of its glorious climate; its ever blooming gardens; its orange trees; its 
giant snow-capped mountains; its resources and opportunities. 


“GET ACQUAINTED’? COUPON 


SUNSET MAGAZINE INFORMATION BUREAU, San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: —Enclosed find 2c stamp. 


Please send, fully prepaid, California literature, 


Poster, the Panama Exposition booklet, marked copy of Sunset Magazine, and booklet about 


Name 


- —_—______, without any further obligation on my part. 


Street 


City or town 


State A 
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Billy Fortume and the 
Original fipple 
(Continued from Page 10) 


T’ll flip this half-dollar with you. If it’s 
heads I’m lucky and if it’s tails I ain’t. 
That’s fair enough.” 

It come heads. But that half-dollar was 
an awful liar. I didn’t find that out till 
afterward though. When it lit heads I just 
took its word for it and commenced to drift 
round and get the boys persuaded. There 
was quite a fair bunch of ’em come in. i 
borrowed ten from Holsapple to start me, 
and then twenty more from Nat Baker 
afterward, and then another ten from 
Black’s Jim. Oh, yes, I might as well own 
up. We was at it all day long and away in 
the night. I never did see the like of the 
luck. I got four kings beat once when Nat 
Baker held aces; and the very next hand I 
got a heart straight and everybody laid 
down; and once that Steve chap bucked me 
into quittin’ on a nice club flush when he 
didn’t hold a blessed thing but nine-high. 
One time I’d got as much as eighty dollars 
to the good; but of course that didn’t satisfy 
me. I’d set my heart on a hundred and 
forty, and I ended up with forty less than 
nothin’. I’m mostly pretty fair at draw 
too. Can you explain it? 

And wouldn’t you think that that would 
have been sufficient to learn me? But no, 
sir. Don’t you reckon that if that apple 
had been a yellow one instead of a red one 
the man would have stayed with the propo- 
sition just thesame? That’s the way it was 
with me. I’d got started toward that piece 
of jewelry and it seemed like I was hard to 
head off. I’d lost a whole day at it, and my 
forty, and I hadn’t set eyes on the girl since 
last night, and I’d missed my wire-haulin’, 
and all the like of that; but I was goin’ to 
see the finish. I’m a stubborn man. I’d 
ought to done it that way first, I expect; 
but the next mornin’ I set to work and 
rooted round, different places, till I had 
enough; and then I stuck the jewelry down 
in my behind pocket, in a little box, and 
started off prospectin’ after the girl. 

I was right lucky that time. It was along 
in the middle of the afternoon when I found 
her, takin’ a walk all by herself over along 
the creek. She acted like she was real glad 
to see me, too, givin’ me her hand and 
pinnin’ a flower on the front of my shirt 
that she’d picked, just as nice and friendly, 
and never once lettin’ on that she remem- 
bered a speck about me makin’ myself ridic- 
lous that first night. It wasn’t but a min- 
ute or two till she had me feelin’ fine, and 
we was walkin’ together up the creek bank 
to a place beside the tracks where I’d told 
her we could find some of them stone Indian 
things—arrows, you know—and mebbe a 
jasper hidescraper or a knife made out of 
moss-agate. She was an awful bright girl; 
she could talk a blue streak about millions 
of different things, different places where 
she said she’d been; and she had a good eye 
for the funny side too. Yes, sir, I certainly 
did enjoy her while it lasted. 

“But don’t it get terrible tiresome,” says 
I to her after a while, ‘“‘this public livin’? 
I should think it would. Ain’t you figurin’ 
on settlin’ down ever, and gettin’ away from 
all the noise and such? From what I’ve 
saw of the show business, it looks to me like 
I’d rather herd sheep for a regular livin’.”’ 

She was stoopin’ over, scrapin’ among 
the trash and pickin’ up little scraps of 
stone. She didn’t answer me right away; 
seemed as if she was thinkin’ it over serious. 
“Yes, to be sure,”’ says she in a sort of 
absent-minded voice—‘“‘to be sure,’ she 
says, and then she switched off on to some- 
thing else, as if she didn’t like to talk about 


it. Of course she wouldn’t, would she, 


when she’d come out there to rest up and 
forget about it? 

Pretty soon, while we was over on the 
other side of that willow thicket, an empty 
cowtrain pulled in and stopped, headed 
west, with the caboose right at the station 
and the engine across from us. <A real long 
trainit was. The lads in the engine climbed 
down and went back toward the station, 
leavin’ the engine there wheezin’ and cough- 
in’ by itself. The girl straightened up and 
begun to walk over toward it. 

“Oh,” says she, ‘‘wouldn’t you just love 
to ride on a locomotive? Wouldn’t it be 
fascinating? Isn’t it perfectly huge? Do 
you know, I’ve never seen the inside of one 
of those odd little houses.’’ 

“Ain’t you?” saysI. “That’s easy fixed. 
Here!” And I took her hand and lifted her 
up and then climbed up after her. 


| Guaranteed 


Toques and Hockey Caps for F Il 
Winter are ideal. Easy to put on, gra 
light, and above all, warm, yet giv 
head proper ventilation, made in 
ceivable color effect, they will be 
millions of American children this 


Each SHeikegat (guaranteed) Cap is al 


This Cap is our famous “Duplex” Re 
caps in one; plain color cap on one § 
ored cap on the other. he 
No. 179, Half-Cardigan double-worsted s 
elastic, attractive design. The price of eac 
in all colors, sent postpaid on receipt 


GREAT WESTERN KNITT 


Established 1881. 


December 2, 


it’s 
iéright , 

> 4 
Common-Sense 
Headwear _ 


Guaranteed for Six M 


The Cap on the little boy in the picture 


The Cap on the litt 


Ask your dealer for “‘ Knit-right (gua: 
ockey Caps and Toques. you 
them wnte to us. ur 
Headwear” sent on request, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONS 
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MO 


A Christmas Gift That 


Are you trying to have something ne 
each meal? Let the “recipe calendar 
daily planning. Housekeepers welc 
daily suggestions. Each recipe has 
and may easily be transferred to 
cook book. 

Here is the grandest calendar you 
both striking and unique—a color S' 
a Holiday touch throughout. A & 
different and sure to please. 

Write to-day, enclosing $1.00, stamps or 
ceive by return mail postpaid, in holiday box, 
calendar. Money_back if not satisfied. 


Don’t sell your Household Goods. Ship 
tes in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to 
ern States. Write today for colored maps 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT 
505 Bedford Bldg., Ch 

29 Broadway, New Y« 


~ CHOCOLATES 
“To Suit Every Taste”’ 


Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
i Chocolates Extraordinary 
| T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 


) Innovation Sweets 


If your dealer cannot sup- 

ply you, we will send any of 
| the above 80c or $1.00 pack- 
| ages, express prepaid, upon 
receipt of stamps or money 
order. 


_ The better dealers every- 
where sell Johnston’s. 


Sample Box 


For five 2-cent stamps to pay post- 
age and packing, we will send to 
your address a generous free 
sample box of any of the 
Johnston favorites. 


9 


Jid Electric Light 
*ixtures made New 
ith Little Cost 


‘xe booklet “Pull Socket” tells 
how. Send a post-card 
Scy to Bryant Electric Co., 1425 
+ Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
so illustrates the latest thing in 
tic light fixtures and tells about the 
est improvement in sockets — the 
all up-to-date fixtures are now equip- 
dvith —the genuine 


Bryant 
w Wrinkle Pull Socket 


e sure that it is a B-r-y-a-n-t. 
The booklet tells why ! 


Write to-day. 


iwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
__ -250-page catalogue free. 


_ 69 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
course of forty lessons in the history, form, strncture, 
id writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 


HE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
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She was that interested you’d hardly 
believe—like a little kid with a new play- 
thing, admirin’ it and askin’ how all the 
funny jiggers worked, and with me givin’ 
her information. I’d rode on an engine 
once, when I took a load of steers to Omaha, 
and I knew just enough about it to make 
my language sound right. 

“Oh, if I could only sit here and ride,” 
says she, “‘just to feel the throbbing power 
of it! Wouldn’t it be glorious?” 

“Would it?” says I, and I poked my head 
out the window and looked back. It seemed 
safe enough, because there was a dog-fight 
had started over by the hotel and all the 
folks round the station was over there. I 
pulled my head in and laid my hand on the 
rinktum they start it with and touched it 
up a whirl. I didn’t think it would be so 
rank easy, but she started up, smooth and 
slow, and then faster, with the smoke goin’ 
chuggin’ out of the chimney. I hadn’t 
aimed to do nothin’ but just mebbe make 
her turn her wheels over a time or two to 
tickle the girl; but I reckon it must have 
went tomy head somehow. Anyway, there 
we was, hittin’ it up through the short grass 
and the sagebrush, with the town away 
behind. 

“Oh, oh!” says the girl, clappin’ her 
little hands together and plumb tickled. 
“Isn’t it splendid?” says she. ‘“‘Isn’t it 
an experience? But, Mr. Fortune, do you 
think we ought? Won’t they be awfully 
angry?” 

I'd had a flicker of that notion myself; 
but that wasn’t the time for hedgin’. If I 
was goin’ to get it I might as well get it 
good. So I just grinned across at the girl 
and let her slide. Six or seven mile out we 
was before I let up and made her stop. 

“T guess that’s about enough,” I says. 
“They'll have sort of finished up with dog- 
fightin’ by this time, I expect. Mebbe 
they’ll be lookin’ for us back. I reckon we 
better be goin’ in.” 

And then I got a cold feelin’ all down my 
back, because it come to me that I’d sort 
of overlooked somethin’. Somethin’ real 
important it was. It had been perfectly 
easy to make her go frontward, but I didn’t 
know the first thing about makin’ her 
back up. 

I tried not to show it, and commenced 
fussin’ with all the little wheels and fixin’s 
I could reach, makin’ her spit and snort, 
but not doin’ any good. It begun to come 
over me that the only way I’d ever get back 
was to turn her round; and that looked 
sort of clumsy. I had to own up. 

“T’m stuck,” Isays to the girl. ‘I ain’t 
able to cutit, goin’ backward. I’veforgot.”’ 

I’d looked for her to be provoked with 
me, but she only clapped her hands again 
and laughed. ‘“‘Goody!’’ saysshe. ‘‘What 
alark! Won’t it be something to tell about? 
Think of it—stealing a locomotive and then 
having to walk back miles and miles! We 
shall have to walk, shan’t we?”’ 

I couldn’t feel so cheerful about it some- 
way. “‘It’sagood long drill,” says I. ‘‘ You 
better stay right here. They won’t do 
nothin’ to a lady. But it’s me for the 
brush.” 

Only she wouldn’t hear to it. 

“Forsake you,” she says, ‘‘when you’ve 
been so splendid? Never! I shan’t mind 
the walk a bit, really. You don’t suppose 
they’ll know who it was, do you? They 
didn’t see us beyond the trees there, did 
they? Isn’t it a joke? Come on, Mr. 
Fortune; let’s hurry and get out of sight 
before they come.”’ 

That’s what we done too—just left the 
engine standin’ there and climbed down 
and struck off south, so as to get in a draw 
and work back into the hills a ways. The 
girl, she was that happy and pleased! It 
suited me, too, fine, when I didn’t stop to 
think ahead any; but we hadn’t gone forty 
rods till the sweat commenced to start on 
me, with the sun blazin’ and the breeze 
shut away and the sand burnin’ through 
my boots. I was scared it wouldn’t be but 
a little bit till the newness would be con- 
siderable old for her. She wouldn’t be so 
thankful to me then. 

And that’s just the way it worked out. 
Pretty soon I could see her face flushin’ 
up, and her laughin’ and talkin’ begun to 
get shorter, while she was wipin’ at her 
forehead with her handkerchief. ‘‘ Dear, 
dear!’”’ says she. ‘‘Let’s find some shade 
some place and rest a while.” I hated to do 
it, but I had to tell her the nearest shade 
we'd strike was them willows back at Lusk. 
After that she got right still until she’d 
started to climb up to the top of one of the 
biggest hills, with me tailin’ along behind. 
When she got to the top she begun to look 
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For Everybodys Stocking 


Reon 


The Junior Tattoo 


Settle the ‘‘ What-shall-I-give’’ 
question by buying a Junior Tattoo 
for all the stockings. It’s an intermit- 
tent alarm hardly larger than a watch — 
a sensible, handy, ornamental present. 
Every day and hour of the new year it 
will be a reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Th 


e 
Alarm Clock 
of 
Many Uses «= 
tsa traci 


Satin gilt finish, $2.00 in U.S.A. 
Rich leather traveling case, $1.25 extra 


wn U.S.A 


Ask your dealer for the Junior Tattoo. If you cannot buy it 
at home, send price for as many as you want. We will ship, 
charges prepaid, if you give your dealer’s name. Also ask us for 
the Junior Tattoo circular describing and illustrating the mem- 
bers of the Junior Tattoo family in various artistic styles and 
designs — gilt, brass, silver and solid mahogany. Don’t put off 
the Christmas buying—give your Junior Tattoo order at once. 
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THE WEW [JAVEN (PLOCK CO. 
HEW IIAVEN. VONN. 
Established 1817 139 Hamilton Street 
FA S 
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The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


0 


BADGER LOOSE-LEAF RECORD BOOK 


Size 11x9; flexible binding; heavy seal 
grain cow-hide leather; screws counter- 
sunk—can’t scratch. For Real Estate 
Agents, Lawyers, Corporations, Students, 
Engineers, Ministers, Insurance Agents, 


You can have hot or cold drinks while 
traveling, fishing, hunting, motoring, etc., 
keep warm milk for baby, cold water for 
child or invalid at bedside without bother, 

Icy-Hot Jars—one and two quarts— 
keep stews, vegetables, etc., hot without 
fire—desserts or ice cream cold without ice, 


Many New Exclusive Features 


Pints $1 up; quarts $2 up. See atdealers— 
look for name Jey-Hot—write for book. 


ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Salesmen, for Private I_edgers, 
Minutes—in fact, forevery known 
record use. Price, $4.25 com- 
plete, with 200 leaves and leather 
tab index. If your dealer can't 
supply you, we'll send book on 
receiptofprice. State form ofrul- 
ingrequired. We'llrefundifnot 
satisfactory. Send for folder. 


THE HEINN CoO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dept. H. 
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I am the Original 
Fireless Cooker Man 


FIRELESS 
COOKERS 


rg Reduce the Cost of Living 


It is an actual fact that my Fireless Cooker saves from 50 to 

75% of your fuel bills, half of your time and worry, it cooks your 
food far better and you will never keep house again without one, 
once you have tried it. 

I sold 30,000 Fireless Cookers last year. 


I am the Original Fireless Cooker Man. 
Nearly every Cooker 


sold brings me from one to four customers—friends of the first customers. 


Special Price Proposition On 10,000 Cookers 


Just now I am going to make a special price proposition on 10,000 lot of my Cookers to further 


introduce them into new localities. 


Sold on 30 days’ free home test. 


it or not, 
My motto is Low Prices and Quick Sales. 


My Rapid Cooker is the cleanest, most sanitary Cooker made. 
No pads, or cloth lining. All metal, easily kept clean, and with proper 
care willlast a lifetime. Beautifully finished cases with dust proof tops. 

Send for catalogue and full description, together with special 
Also, I will send you recipe book of 125 different dishes to be 


price. \ 
cooked in my Rapid Cooker, 


Remember my Cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams and f. 
Stews any and all kinds of food most deliciously. Auswer this \@ 


advertisement and get full particulars. 


William Campbell Company, Dept. 214, Detroit, Mich. 


You'll be surprised and delighted at the low, direct figure I will quote 
you on just the Cooker you want right from the factory. 

Don’t you want to write a postal today for this proposition? Re- 
member my Cookers are the latest improved, most up-to-date Cookers 
on the market. Mine is the old, original, genuine, Rapid Fireless Cooker. 
Order one of my Cookers, use it 
in your home for a full month, then decide whether you want to keep 
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Shoes for men are something different be- 

cause they are designed by style creators 

whose understanding of the requirements of 

the human foot is unsurpassed. Skilled work- | 
men, operating under the most competent fy 


and critical supervision, shape and fashion 
over these lasts, with infinite attention to 
detail, the very finest leathers obtain- 
able. The results are shoes of sur- 
passing excellence in all the 
features essential to superiorand 

GA, satisfying footwear. 


/’ Konqueror 
Special 


Shoes for Men are 
KONQUERORS in 

every particular, and 

in addition have a new 
feature known as The 
Nailless Heel Seat. This 
feature is brought about in 
the manufacture of the shoe 
through the use of a metal 
device invisible in the finished 
shoe, which prevents the heel 

} nails from working up through 
the innersole and into the foot, 


and thereby does away with the 
necessity of the heel pads. This device 
insures a permanently smooth innersole 
of leather from heel to toe, thus saving 
wear and tear of socks and obviating fre- 
quent darning, and also serves to keep the 
counter in perfect shape. 
If Konqueror shoes are not obtainable 
of your local dealer we will supply them 
direct at retail prices, Keith Konquerors 
$3.50 and $4.00; KonquerorSpecials $4.50. 
Transportation paid. 


Send postal 

card to-day 

for free 

illustrated catalog of 3 

“JUST AHEAD Soke se ruev and) 
FOOTWEAR,”’ showing 32 styles. : 


THE PRESTON B. KEITH SHOE Co. 


Forty years makers of Fine Footwear 


BROCKTON (Campello Sta.), MASS. 


Hs YHRISTMAS conjures up 

, Gloves as the happiest gift of 
Be all. They are personal — inti 
| mate —~ tinged with delicate sentiment. 
| _ Of Gloves no man can have too many. 
|< But—don’t buy them’ haphazard. With QGP Cloves 


Strongest Guarantee ever affixed to a Glove. It reads: 


tee 


goes the 


“This pair of Gloves is sewn throughout with Belding’s Prize Medal 
Silk and Ped not to rip. Should they’ give’ out in the seams, 

_ fetura to The Dempster & Place Co., Gloversville, N. Y., with this ticket 
and a new pair of gloves will be furnished free of charge.”’ 


i | DEP ‘Gloves are not only seam-sure but skin-perfect. Patient 


hand finishing gives them a distinguished air—accurate sizing makes them 
ft to the “teenth of an inch — clasps and buttons won't come of, 


“D. & P." Gloves retail for $1.50, $2, $2.50 and up, and as low as $1. If your 
regular shop can’t serve you with “D. & P.”, write to us for the name of a dealer near 
you and for our dainty Glove Book B from which you can order by mail. Address 


The DEMPSTER & PLACE CO., Gloversvill 
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EVENING POST 


round, with her hand shadin’ her eyes and 
the water drippin’ off her chin. 

“T thought Lusk was right over there,”’ 
says she. ‘‘It isn’t in sight at all. Where 
isit?y 

“It’s quite a considerable ways yet,’ I 
had to tell her. ‘‘We’d better stay down 
in the low places; it’ll be a sight easier 
walkin’.”’ 

She give a cross sort of wipe at her chin. 
“YTll never be able to stand it,’”’ says she. 
“T think I’ll go back to the engine and wait 
for them to come.”’ 

I pointed off north where there was a 
streak of black smoke against the dusty 
sky. ‘There she goes now,” says I. 
“They must have lit out after her with a 
handear or somethin’. I reckon it’s too 
late.” 

“Oh, dear!” she says, and I could tell 
that it wasn’t seemin’ a mite comical to her 
any more. 

“TI tell you what I’ll do,” says I; “Ill 
hike back to town and get a couple horses. 
IT reckon I can be here by night.” 

‘““What!’’ says she with her face all 
puckered up. ‘‘And leave me out here 
alone in this horrid desert! You'll stay 
right with me, Mr. Fortune, if you please.” 

What’s the use tryin’ to tell you about 
it? Three mortal hours we hung to it, in 
and out through the hills. Long before 
that time I was clean beat out. I couldn’t 
do anything but guess what the girl was 
feelin’ like, because she’d quit talkin’ to me 
long ago. She wasn’t doin’ a thing but 
keep her face turned right straight ahead 
and plod. And Lusk wasn’t in sight yet 
neither. I couldn’t see but what I’d got in 
pretty bad. 

I commenced cussin’ myself when I re- 
membered back, especially when I recol- 
lected that jewelry. There it was in my 
hind pocket, with the edge of the box scra- 
pin’ the hide off of me by now. I pulled it 
out and packed it in my hand for a minute, 
and then a notion hit me. 

“Billy,” says I to myself, ‘the lady ain’t 
feelin’ very friendly to you, is she? Mebbe 
if you was to give her your present now 
it would sort of chirk her up some. Go 
ahead.” And with that I pulled up along- 
side of her and held it out. “Here,” says 
I, “I got this for you. Won’t you please 
take it?” 

She didn’t appear to sense me exactly at 
first, lookin’ at the box and then at me and 
then back to the box again, with her eyes 
snappy and fretful. ‘‘For me?” she says. 
“Goodness! I hope it’s something to eat. 
I’m perfectly starved.’”’ And with that she 
started to jerk off the wrapper and open 
it up. 

You’d ought to seen her, because I can’t 
tell you. I couldn’t make head or tail of it, 
when she got it spread out on her hands 
and stood starin’ at it—starin’ and starin’; 
and after that she turned away, with her 
under lip gripped in her teeth and her hands 
hangin’ together in front of her, standin’ 
ete still and lookin’ at the burnin’-hot 

ills. 

“Mr. Fortune,” says she after a long 
while, ‘‘do you mean to tell me that you 
bought this for me?”’ 

“Why,” says I, “yes, I did. I just 
thought mebbe you was fond of them sort 
of trinkets. I didn’t go to rile you up with 
it though.”’ 

“No, no!” says she. ‘You ought not to 
have done it.” 

“Shucks!” says I. “If that’s the way 
you feel about it chuck it away. It don’t 
matter. It ain’t any consequence.” 

“No, no,” she says again, and she 
started to lay it back in the box, slow and 
careful, with her head bent down so I 
couldn’t see her face at all. “‘Mr. Fortune,” 
says she, real low, “‘I don’t know what to 
say to you. I ought to thank you, but I 
can’t—not now. I simply can’t. Here, 
please let me have your arm.” 

I couldn’t get the sense of it; but it made 
some kind of a difference. All the rest of 
the way in she was holdin’ to me, leanin’ 
on me, makin’ funny little fits and starts of 
talkin’, but not sayin’ anything much— 
mostly just walkin’ along with her eyes 
on the ground, as if she was doin’ a lot of 
considerin’. 

It was away past sundown when we 
crawled into Lusk and supper would be rid 
up long ago; but she didn’t appear to mind. 
She hadn’t said another cross word to me. 
A piece before we got to the hotel she 
stopped and held out her hand to me. 

“Vl go in alone, please,” says she. 
“Good night.” And then she walked on 
with her head down and draggin’ her feet, 
real weary. 
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Smiles 
Since 
The 
Griswold 


being overd 
underdone, bec 
thick, heavy ; 
Griswold’s 
insure even dis 
of heat. You ¢ 
wafHes as goo. a 
chef can, if you 

Griswold Iron. 
failure impossible, 


Griswold 
Waffle Ir 


Patent ball-socket joint pe 

ing of waffles without lifting the p 

or ring hasan extended groove w! 

vents grease or batter from ove 
At all dealers —95c upwards. 

If yours should not be supplied, / 


write and we’l]l send name of dealer 
nearest you who is. 


Handsome Booklet Free 


Out of the ordinary. Many fine 
recipes. Mail postal request today. 


THE GRISWOLD MF 
1045 West 12th St. 


Also makers of the Griswold “ 
Hollow Ware, ‘‘Erie’’ Cast Alumi 
ing Utensils and other kitchenn 


Pipe Smoking Without Nicotins 


Turco-AmericanGlass 


Smokes cool and sweet and clean. It has two b 
inner one of fine meerschaum, from which the 
drawn through vents into an outer one of to 
ed, non-absorbent glass. Here the moistu 
tine collect and remain. That's why only 
smoke reaches the mouth—why the pipe ni 
Every grain of tobacco burns toa white as) 
residue to throw away, and the last whiff is ; 
the first. Easily cleaned and leaves no offensive 
rooms or clothes. Send for one. Smoke it a7 
if not satisfied money will be refunded. 
Postpaid. With handsome, durable Case $2 

preference for straight or curved stem. a 
Send for FREE booklet ‘‘HISTORY OF SMOKU 


f] Turco-American Pipe Co., 11 Birch Cres't, Roches 
All kinds of pipe repairing, artificial 
and pipe Specialties. 


MOTHERS! 


Colic is dangerous to a growing 
baby. It cramps the delicate 
stomach muscles with agoniz- 
ing pain, often leaving be- 
hind it very serious and 
lasting digestive disorders. 
Colic usually results from 
bottle-feeding, either too 
hot, toocold, ortoo fast. The 
Thermolac Nipple and 


Thermolac 
Feeding Outfit 


prevent colic because they make bottle-fee 
natural, To follow closely nature’s own 
healthy, hearty babies. Endorsed by physi 
where. Write us for ‘‘Modern Fe 

owe it to your baby.’’ - 
THERMOLAC MEG. CO., 873 Beacon Bldg., 
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“Well, there!’’ says I tomyself; ‘‘noware 
you satisfied, Billy? You was bound you’d 
stay till the finish. I hope you’ve got your 
money’s worth.”’ 

That wasn’t the finish though. The 
real end of the finish didn’t come till next 
mornin’. It was sure a swift one too. 

I'd been so dog-tired I’d slept till away 
late. When I got,down the very first thing 
I got my eyes on was the Nine-Bar mountain 
wagon standin’ across the street by the post- 
office. In the back was a couple of trunks— | 
regular whales of trunks, they was; and up | 
on the seat in front was a woman. 

She was one of them kind of women | 
you'd be bound to notice a mile off— 
blondes, they call ’em, don’t they? She 
certainly was one, with her skin the color of 
warm milk, and as much as a full peck of 
fluffy hair the color of new straw all loose 
round her ears, and the back of her neck in 
| a mess of little curls and kinks and frills. | 
And style? Oh, hush! Let me tell you | 
this—there wasn’t one of them pictures in | 
Holsapple’s that wouldn’t look all frayed | 
out and pale and tired matched up against 
that one. They couldn’t begin to hold a 
candle to her. Whee! She made me catch 
| | my breath, and I had to blink my eyes to 

| keep from bein’ struck blind. And there, | 


The Silky Sox 
In the Xmas Box 


Brehcia 


al Brings 


ed you enough 

Reine Toasted Whole Wheat 
\fers to prove to you how good 
Mat these wholesome wafers are. 


oasted Whole Wheat Wafers 


made of whole wheat flour, baked 
modern methods) in white tile ovens 
he top floor of the ‘‘ Bakery with a 
asand Windows'’— buttered, salted, 
ated and carefully packed in moisture- 
f tin boxes. 

st the things for between-meal bites 
1e office or for service with cheese, 
‘rage, or in a score of other ways. 


Vrite for Sample Box Today 
give us the name and address of your gro- 
or you will want to get a supply from him. 


OseE-Wres Biscuit (0. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


J 


In Two Heights: 


AR, 21%4 in.; REXTON, 2 in. 


i AR — the newest shape—is baked and 


pin the baking by our special Vertiform 
dat it is a straight-front that does meet 
ad remains so. Has ample scarf space. 


ide 
Collars 


| In Canada, 3 for 50c. 


(ies — easier-to-button — don’t tear out. 


Geo. P. 


491 
River St. 
Troy, N. Y. 


TOKSOXYMNREA 
| {CHPISTMAS PRESENTS 
BADGES-NOVELTIES 


ianor THE D.L. AULD CO. 
P___COLVMBVS, OHIO. 
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ANOCORD BUTTONHOLES — strong where 


Ide & Co. 


bustlin’ round the wagon, was that Steve 
Brainard. 

When he caught sight of me he quit and 
come stragglin’ over to me. Before a word 
had been spoke I got a notion that I was 
goin’ to be pained someway; I could tell it 
by the look of him. 

“Murder!” says I. “Steve, for the love 
of Christmas who’s that you got there?” 

Steve turned round and took a slow 
look at her and then looked back at me. 
“That?” says he. “That lady? Why, 
she’s that actress girl Holsapple was tellin’ 
you about. Don’t you remember, Billy?” 

“What!” I says. “Actress girl? Steve, 
you're a liar. That ain’t the same one.” 

““Which same one?” says he. ‘What 
are you talkin’ about? ‘That’s the one. 
You ain’t seen her yet, have you? She’s 
been just stayin’ in her room since she 
come, gettin’ rested up, you know, till she 
felt able to make the drive. I’ve just been 
waitin’ round on her. She’s goin’ to spend 
the rest of the summer down on Rawhide.” 

I could feel my mouth gettin’ dry till I 
couldn’t do nothin’ but stutter. ‘“You— 
you—you ” says I. ““You told me 
you come in for some hay-hands.”’ 

“Oh,” says Steve, “they went out a 
couple days ago.” 

I didn’t seem able to get my mind to 
workin’. It must have been quite a while 
till I got the next question started, with 
Steve standin’ there appreciatin’ me and 
a-grinnin’. : 

“Then who’s the other one?” says I 
kind of back in my throat. 

“Which one?”’ says Steve. ‘Oh, you 
mean that black-headed one that was round 
here? Why, Billy, they tell me she was a 
sort of an agent for that there Mexican 
jewelry.” 

I leaned over the edge of the sidewalk 
and spit in the dust, and then stood for 
quite a spell, watchin’ it soak in. By-and- 
by I looked at Steve. The sight of him 
made me perfectly satisfied he was tellin’ 
me the terrible truth. 

“‘Steve,”’ says I, ‘“‘you fooled me.” 

It didn’t seem as if it afflicted him such a 
lot, because them eyes of his was fair brim- 
min’ over with the devilment of it. ‘‘ Well, 
Billy,” says he, “you coaxed for it. I 
never knowed a man to beg to be fooled as 
hard as you did.” 

“Well, sufferin’ Peter!” says I. “And 
that girl—she was in it, too, wasn’t she— 
the black-headed one? And you put her 
up toit. You done it that first night up in 
the parlor.” 

“Billy,” says Steve, ‘‘you’ve got a 
wonderful good hindsight.” 

My eyes got to wanderin’ then and went 
over to the woman in the wagon. She was 
Sittin’ there, fussin’ with somethin’ round 
her neck. I hadn’t noticed it before. The 
sight of it give me a sort of a weak feelin’ in 
my insides. “Steve,” I says, ‘“‘ain’t that 
that jewelry she’s got on?” 

“Why, yes,” says Steve. “Looks well 
on her, don’t it? She got it at a bargain 
last night, because the agent was leavin’ 
town—goin’ on East somewhere, they tell 
me. Well, so long, Billy; we got to be 
pullin’ out.’’ And there he went. 

It’s just exactly the way I’ve been tellin’ 
you. The man that ate that there first 
apple didn’t eat the whole crop, did he? 
And it’s a great fruit for wisin’ you up, 
ain’t it? Shucks! 
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NOIASEME sitctists Hosiery 
Wears like ‘‘Sixty’’— Looks like ‘‘Fifty’’— Costs but Twenty-five 


The high quality of this hosiery, its beautiful appearance and the attractive boxing 
make it a specially appropriate Christmas gift far above the commonplace. Colors 
lustrous and permanent. Four-ply cable-twist heels and toes; soft and flexible. No 
“*fuzz’’ after washing. Will not “‘bag’’ nor shrink. Be sure to order by number. 
Box No. 1—Men’s Silk-Lisle Half Hose; 4 pairs; blak . . . . . ~. . « $1.00 
Box No. 2—Men’s Silk-Lisle Half Hose; 1 pair each, black, navy, grey, garnet . 1.00 
Box No. 3—Women’s Silk-Lisle Hose; 4 pairs, medium weight; black . 1.00 
Box No. 4—Women’s Silk-Lisle Hose; 4 pairs, gauze; black . . . . 1.00 
Box No. 5—Women’s Pure Silk Hose (Lisle top); 2 pairs; black . . . 1.00 
Box No. 6—Men’s Pure Silk Half Hose; 2 pairs; blak . . . . . . 1.00 
Box No. 7—Men’s Pure Silk Half Hose; 1 pair each, navy and grey . . . 1.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, mail us $1.00 and we will deliver 
prepaid to any address in United States. Order by number only. 
Be sure to state size wanted. Address 


NOMSEME HOSIERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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© APANY issues accident policies 
e€ millionaire are protected 


indvariety-Of protection without a rival. For $10 this policy pays 
for death from travel or ‘burning. building accident. 
for deattr frem ordinary accident. — 


60.00 for death frém natural causes. Paid at once on receipt of 
ertifige” copy of official certificate of death. : : 


it also pays liberally for loss of limb or sight, and provides 
Weekly indemnity for accidental injury that results in total or 
partial disability. The payments for accidental loss of life, limb 
or sight increase each year without additional cost, and make 
a possible payment of $3,250.00. 
$3,250.00 insurance for $10.00 


FETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AGCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send me information about your $10 COMBINATION 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 
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A stylish adjunct to every- 
day or formal dress 


well proportioned, beautifully knit, accu- 
rately shaped to the outline of shoulder, 
neck and chest. 

Dressy people like PHOENIX MUFFLERS 
because they give a smart and distinctive 
touch to the attire and keep the collar 
clean; hardy people like them because 
they permit all sorts of outdoor exercise 
without running the risk of exposure to 
the throat and chest; delicate people wear 
them because they find them indispensable 
to health and comfort. 


This season’s newest designs 


Hi-Button Militaire Shaped Neck 
Turn-over Collar Auto and Dress 


All good dry goods stores and haber- 
dashers carry full assortments of PHOENIX 
MUFFLERS for men, women and children. 


50c, $1.00, $1.50 to $5.00 


PHOENIX MUFFLERS make the 


most sensible and useful of Xmas gifts 


Look for the Phoenix label—be sure it is on the Muffler you buy 


Phoenix Knitting Works 


Makers of the celebrated 
Phoenix Guaranteed Pure Silk Hose 


210 Broadway, Milwaukee 


IDENTIFICATION 
CARDS BILL\FOLD 


CALENDAR 
ES 
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STAMPS 


COURT 
Pp 


LASTER 


Do you want a business? Here's one for you—Ten-Pinnett, the 
sensation of the times—an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
sized ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. A healthy, uplift- 
ing bowling game—a fun-producing exercise that old and young, rich 
and poor, go wild over when there’s a chancetoplay. Many owners 
of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a month on an 
original investment of $200.00, and no operating expenses other 
than rent. It's the game that pays for itself in a jiffy. You have 


Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 

” You have sighed hundreds 
of times to be in business for 
yourself. Grasp the oppor- 
A tunity—one without the re- 
sponsibilities of the everyday 
‘§ business man. Our pay-as-it- 
4 earns plan is the most above- 
board, original and liberal ever 
devised. Ifyou want that eager 
money in your locality send for 
our plan tonight—before some- 
one beats you to it (43) 


Ten-Pinnett Company 
401 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


HIDDEN CARD’ POCKETS 


Fine Leather Bill-Fold ana Cardcase 


Just the thing for a man’s Xmas or birthday gift. Made of genuine 
black Goat Seal, 5 x 3 folded, lined throughout. Has 7 useful 
pockets, including 2 with mica windows for identification cards, etc. 
Made to last for years. Cannot be duplicated elsewhere for same 
money. Our price $1. Above in Genuine Seal or Pigskin, $2. 
NAME STAMPED IN GOLD FREE! Any name stamped on 
inside in gold letters free. Emblems of leading fraternal orders 
stamped in gold for 25c extra. Makes a handsome gift. Orders 
filled promptly, packed in fancy Xmas gift box for 10c additional. 
10c for registry insures delivery. Money refunded if not as 
represented. Write for FREE Catalogue of our GUARANTEED 
leather goods; it will save you money. Address 


U. S. LEATHER GOODS CO., 240 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 
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Build right through coldest winter weather by using 
Bishopric Wall Board in place of plaster. Bishopric 


Wall Board is applied dry, in sheets 4x 4 ft., just as 
12,685,450 square feet 
Any man who can drive 


it comes from the factory. 
sold in twelve months. 
nails can put it 
on. Put it on any 
time. Saves a 
month’s time and 
costs less than 
plastering. For 
walls and ceilings 
of homes (finest 
Mansions, as well as Cottages or Bungalows), Office 
Buildings, Stores, Factories, Schools, Churches, 
Halls, Garages or Attics, Cellars, Laundries, Porches 
and Partitions of every building, new or old. Ready 
for paint, paper or any decoration. ’ 


THE MASTIC WALL BOARD AND ROOFING MFG. CO., 


Write for Free Book and Large Fre 


Better Than Plaster—Costs Far Less to Put On 


Sample of Bishopric Wall Board 


Save a Month’s Time in Building! 


Bishopric Wall Board is made of asphalt mastic 
and imbedded lath. Asphalt mastic does not burn. 
Protects imbedded lath and makes wall or ceiling 
fire-resisting. _ Only wall board with imbedded lath. 
Lath are positively necessary to preserve a rigid, 
perfect plane. 
Bishopric Wall 
Board cannot 
Swell or warp or 
crack. Positively 
guaranteed proof 
against damp- 
= ness, heat, cold, 
wind, sound or vermin. Price $2.50 per 100 square 
feet, or $6.40 per crate of 16 sheets, 256 square feet, 
F. O. B. factories. Sold on money-back guaranty, 

Get our Free Book and Samples of Bishopric Wall 
Board, Sheathing and Roofing. Address 


10 Estee Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


IN THE BIG DRIFT 


(Concluded from Page7) 


fiddle. Then in that narrow, low-ceiled 
dugout resounded the stamping of feet, 
the clapping of hands and, high above all, 
the shrill whoops of the dancers as they 
moved forward and back and circled this 
way and that. 


Gents to the right, and ladies to the left. 


To the left the ladies would speed. It is 
true they were booted and overalled and 
wore mustaches, but blankets draped their 
bashful limbs and they simpered coyly. 

During the confusion the boss rum- 
maged in the corners and through débris. 
He was still uneasy. 

Wrapped in an old pair of socks in a box, 
he discovered a writing pad. Of course he 
opened it and of course read it. His train- 
ing had not made the boss nice on such deli- 
cate points, and no scruples troubled him 
as he ponderously spelled out Murray’s 
letters to Anniebelle. Besides, was she not 
his daughter? 

They took the form of a diary. Paint 
had set down events almost every day. 
While he was reading Thurber kept his 
back turned to the bunk that Murray 
might not see him. His men were singing 
and beating time on the table with their tin 
cups. ; 


It looks like we will be here all winter—Me and 
Andy get along fine we’ve lived together so long that 
we split up the jobs fair without saying nothing— 
The snow keeps acoming down and the cattle go by 
all the time just walking and walking—Andy is get- 
ting awful dirty he won’t wash regular and he’s sure 
getting mean too—do you remember last Christmas 
perhaps we didn’t have a good time did we oh noha 
ha—I hid the guns out in the corrals today for fear 
Andy might get mad he’s getting awful mean and 
would do for me if he could—I reckon it’s never 
going to stop snowing and the food has made me 
sick—he keeps making cracks and says some mighty 
low things that ain’t fit to hear—I don’t want no 
trouble—say when I think of last Christmas and this 
one—I wonder where we will be next Christmas or if 
we will be anywhere. meI mean—I don’t want no 
trouble with Andy the guns are hid out it was lucky 
my six-shooter was buried or I would have killed him 
twice today the sneaking hound—no I won’t touch 
him till after Christmas—that last Christmas we had 
do you mind what we said—sometimes I have to 
walk outside to keep my hands off that greasy lazy 
ornery hound—he lies there smiling and all the time 
I know he would like to stick a knife in me—I hope 
you are well I hope your folks is well give them my 
regards how is the judge give him my regards—I am 
feeling mighty poorly the top of my head keeps try- 
ing to jump off and there are a lot of little specks in 
front of my eyes—Perhaps I won’t never see you 
again sometimes I feel like I would not—that skunk’s 
meaner and meaner—I will wait until after Christmas 
and then 


The boss closed the pad and gazed for a 
long time into the fire. He called over his 
shoulder: 

‘“Here’s a book with some writing in it, 


Paint! Want it? Let me read it out?” 
“Give it here, please,’ Murray 
entreated. 


Without opening the pad to look at its 
contents he tried to tear it across, but was 
too weak. 

“Say, burn it for me, will you, Andy? 
It’s amazing what queer things a feller will 
write when he’s right lonely.” 

“‘ Away she goes,” said Ballew, and flipped 
the pad into the fire. 

Somebody started a chorus and grizzled 
old Ike sang The Red Light Saloon. Mur- 
ray applauded from the bunk. Several 
times he raised himself painfully on an 
elbow. 

“Lie down,’”’ Andy would plead. ‘‘It’ll 
make you sick, Paint.” 

“‘T don’t see how they happened—oh, 
judge?”’ 

“Whatisit now? Feeling better? Man 
alive, we’ll have you on a horse in three 
days!” 

“Tell me,” Paint said weakly: ‘‘How 
did you happen to leave the ranch on 
Christmas and come ’way over here?”’ 

“Pshaw, we just had to come! Annie- 
belle,” ‘the boss answered, “she wouldn’t 
give me no peace until I started. You can 
bet I wasn’t coming alone; not me. I 
brought all the boys along. Don’t you say 
nothing to her or the ol’ woman about this 
keg, will younow? They’re sure death on 
me for that. Hey, pass the bottle. Get 
your pardners for the quadrille. Quadrille! 
Hurry up now; you-all drag it.” 


In this manner was Christmas observed’ 


in the dugout by Blanco. 
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Real 
Mocca- 
sins of Gen- 
uine Buck- 
skin, soft and 
pliable as thick 
velvet, warm 
as heavy felt and durable as: 


No. 870 (above) with Burnt and Tin 
FOR MEN—an ideal den or smokin 
slipper. Travelers, puta pair in your grip. 
Size 54% to 10, postpaid a 
FOR LADIES—a dainty dressing shoe. ¢ 
Mothers find them silent and warm to slip § 
on at night. Size 2% to 7, postpaid . 
FOR BOYS—a real Indian Shoe for 
doors or out. Just the thing for “Boy @ 
Scouts."’ Size 24% to 5, postpaid . . .— 
Flexible Elk Soles sewed on, 25c extra. 
No. 880 (below) trimmed with Wampum 
and Yipsi Fur: ; 


FOR LADIES, $2.75; FOR MISSES, $2.50, p 
Flexible Elk Soles sewed on, 25c extra 


Luxurious Foot Comf 


Slip your tired feet into a pair of this restful 
footwear and you will know true ease an 
ment, There’s nothing like GENUINE 


For gymnasium and for outdoor sports, 
“*Yipsi’’ Inaian Shoes of a darker leather, 
Moosehide, and with soles. 


Novel, Handsome, Useful 


Send your Holiday orders NOW, to us by n 
through your dealer. INSIST on the 
‘*Yipsi’’ Indian Shoes. He can ge 

for you or we will ship direct 
prepaid. Address: 


Order - 
Today For 


Christmas 


money could 
better piano. The 


catalogue BB from — 
Packard Company, F 


SWEET, DELICIOUS, MEA 


Our new crop of choic 
wild pecansisthe 


. as sample, ifyou W 
re ORDER TOD 


aa Wild Hickory N 
Southern Indiana Pecan Co., 


230 W. 3rd 5 


Salesmen in Southern States 
to your weekly salary. Write for det 
produced by big New York house. Appeals 

Spaulding Service Bureau, 2528 Bro 


You may have difh- 

ULL these, $7.50. Pure Silk 
Hull Umbrellas for 
$5.00 if you delay in 
going to the Hull 
dealer at once, because, 
in our judgment, Christ- 


is on id Button 


sand) will recognize the extraor- 
dinary character of the value as 
quickly as did the dealers. 

This is a guaranteed umbrella 
in a double, treble, quadruple 
sense. It is guaranteed first to 


be worth $7.50; 


~your Hull dealer will ask. 


Hull 


mas buyers by the thou- | 


to be the equal—setting aside the advan- 
tages of the Hull handle, which give it a still greater excess 
value—of the best umbrella ever sold for $2.50 more than 


Hull Brothers ¢% 


1447 SUMMIT ST. 


New York Office and Salesrooms, Fifth Avenue Building, Fifth Avenue and 23rd Street 


Five Special Hull Lines 


Hull umbrellas embodying all the advantages of the Hull 
Detachable and Interchangeable handle, and each rep- 
resentative of the highest value possible at the price, 
can be secured from Hull dealers at $1.00 and upwards. 

We would particularly call the attention of Christmas 
buyers to these five special Hull lines. 


Tne Premier Hild ——$1.00 
The Royal Hill ——$1.50 
The Superior Hild —— $2.50 
TheImperial Hill —— $3.50 
The Peerless Fiull ——$5.00 


No matter what price you propose to pay fora Christmas 
umbrella, be sure that you assure yourself the protection 
implied by the Hull name on the button before you buy. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We had a double motive. 


And we determined to make 


express purpose in authorizing Hull dealers 
everywhere to sell it for $5 is to get you so 
accustomed to that handle that you'll never 
be content to use an ordinary umbrella again. 


The $5.00 Sterling Hull will make a 
beautiful Christmas remembrance, 
and incidentally save you $2.50 


5 ») Umbrella Comy 
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Show me that $7.50 Pure Silk 


Umbrella 
You're Selling for $5.00” 


IX MONTHS AGO, we made arrangements to manufacture the largest single order 
of umbrellas ever produced at this price. 
get the Hull umbrellas, with detachable handles, into the hands of thousands of new 

buyers, by offering them an umbrella worth $7.50 for $5.00. 

it possible for us to sell the $7.50 “‘Sterling’’? Hull Umbrella for $5.00 by executing one huge order, which 
would enable us to cut the cost all the way from the raw material to the last finished operation. 

At this writing (November /0rh) the avalanche of orderswhich has come tousasa result of our first national an- 

nouncement makes it clear that we have accomplished the greatest success ever recorded in the umbrella industry. 

In spite of the immensity of our manufacturing operations, scores of dealers’ orders will remain unfilled for the 


, @ vterling” HULL Umbrella 


We wanted to 


And it 1s guaranteed pure dye 
taffeta silk. This taffeta silk is § 
guaranteed to contain no loading, # 
which causes the average silk 
umbrella to split. 

The handles are guaranteed to 
be imported Pimento wood— 
the finest used for this purpose. 
They are fitted with solid silver 
hand-made caps and swedges 
and beautifully inlaid with 26- 
gauge solid silver ornaments. 
~ It isa $7.50 umbrella, all 
right, even without the 
HULL handle and our 


Z Gentlemen:— 
. Kindly send dealer’s 


50 
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We & 
Guarantee 


That the Royal Standard Typewriter ’ 
is made of the highest grade ma- 
terials obtainable “and -by the 
most skillful workmen: money 
can hire; | 
That it -will do’ work of the 
best quality for a greater 
length of time at less ex- 
pense for upkeep than 
any other typewriter, 
regardless of price, 


‘ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


i Every Royal has back of it 
4 this guarantee—one which no 
other typewriter concern has 
ever made. Do you think we 
“ would make such a guarantee 
| if we did not know the Royal 
A has the simplicity and dura- 
$ bility to enable it to outclass 
any other machine? Back of 
the machine and the guaran- 


F 
= 

bo tee are the resources and ex- 
Ps perience of one of the largest 
> . . . . 

& organizations in the industry. 


all obligation to you. 
the better. 


$75 


with Tabulator. 


Don’t Keep Chickens—Let 
Chickens Keep You 


Don’t you ever doubt it—there’s profit, BIG profit, 
inhens. It all opens on knowing how to get it 
out of them. Joel M. Foster, the ‘‘Egg King,”’ 
owner of the famous Rancocas Farm, tells HOW 
in his book, 


“The Million Egg Farm” 


He traces his career in the poultry business from 
the beginning down to last year, when he mar- 
keted eleven hundred thousand eggs at a profit of 
close to $20,000.00. Foster tells his experiences in 
terse, straight-forward language that anybody can 
understand—makes his methods so plain that 
anybody who conscientiously tries can success- 
fully apply them. This book is unquestionably 
the best and most practical guide to success in 
the poultry business ever published—as helpful 
to the beginner as to the man who numbers his 
birds by the thousands, 


Farm Journal 


has distributed thousands of copies of this book 
among its subscribers, and has numbers of letters 
reporting the success of those who have followed 
its teachings. We offer you this book together 
with Farm Journal for four years, 


Both For $1.00 


Farm Journal treats of all branches of farming in 
the most practical and understandable way. Its 


Poultry Department is widely famous for its 
authority and value, and its columns devoted to 
the womenfolks and children are chock-full of 
helpfulness, cheerfulness and clean entertain- 
Send for the book and paper today. 


ment, 


| NEW:MODEL 5:R 
The Machine the Business 
World has been Waiting for 


ECAUSE of its guaranteed high-grade con- 
struction, its embodiment of every practical 
improvement combined with lw price, the 
New Royal No. 5 is truly the machine 
the American business man has been 
waiting for. 

Here it is, the king among typewriters, 
challenging the world to show a machine 
that can do better work, easier work, or 
more work, 0 matter what its price! 


Has Two-Color Ribbon. Which insures perfect 
% two-color writing; overlapping of colors impossible. 


Has Back Spacer. Touch the key and the car- 
riage draws back one space; a popular feature con- 
venient in billing, tabulating, making corrections. 


Has Tabulator. An important and valuable im- 
provement, perfected with usual Royal simplicity 
and efficiency. 

Has Tilting Paper Table. 
Royal; gives instant access to all margin and tabu- 
lator stops; a time-saver and great convenience. 


Has Hinged Paper Fingers. 
to extreme edge of paper (either side )—exclusive 
with the Royal. 


Write at Once for Free Literature 
rs Then let us demonstrate the Rugged Royal in your own office, on your own work, free of se 
BE: f you want to see it alongside of some other machine, so mugh a) 


The Royal shines by comparison. 


is price of Model 5—sameas charged for Model 1 
Everything included. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Room 61, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 


Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world 


TYPEWRITER 


Found only on the 


Permits writing 


No extras. 


Is Cold-Proof and 
Damp-Proof 


Constructed of air-tight materials under ter- 
rific pressure and intense heat, it is non-porous. 
Cold, heat and moisture can’t get through it. 

Keeps your rooms warm—saves on coal bills. 
Won't warp, peel or sag. 

Compo-Board is the modern wall lining,— 
durable, sanitary and economical. Betterthan 
lath and plaster. Its smooth surface can be 
papered, kalsomined or decorated — with or 
without panels. Can be nailed over the old 
plaster without upsetting your home. 

Send For Sample and Booklet 

Learn what Compo-Board is like, and learn in how 
many different ways it can be used about the house, as well 
as its advantages as a wall lining. 

Sold by dealers in nearly every town, in strips 4 feet 
wide, and 1 to 18 feet long. 

Northwestern Compo-Board Co. 


4303 Lyndale Ave.,N. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Mrs. Budlong’s Christmas Gifts 


(Continued from Page 13) 


The length of the list sent her to the 
cheaper counters, but she was not permit- 
ted to browse among them. At Strouther 
& Streckfuss’ Mr. Strouther came up and 
said with reeking unctuousness: 

“Vat makes Mees Bootlonk down here 
amonkst all this tresh? Come see our 
importet novelties.” 

And he led her to a region where the 
minimum price was MBBA-BDJA, which 
meant that it cost twelve dollars and 
twenty-five cents and could be safely 
marked down to twenty-three dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

She eluded him and got back to the 
twenty-five-cent realm, only to be appre- 
hended by Mr. Streckfuss, who beamed: 

“Ah, nothink is here for a lady like you 
are! Only fine kvality suits, such a taste 
you got!” 

By almost superfeminine strength she 
evaded purchasing anything there. She 
went to other shops, only to be haled to the 
expensive counters. Storekeepers simply 
would not discuss cheap things with the 
millionairess-elect. 

She crept home and threw herself on her 
husband’s mercy. He had none and she 
lighted hard. It was the first of Decem- 
ber; and, in addition to his periodical 
rage, Mr. Budlong was working himself up 
to his regular pre-Christmas frenzy, when 
he felt poor and talked poorer to keep the 
family in check. 

His face was,a study when he heard 
his wife’s state of mind. He delivered the 
annual address on Christmas folly, that one 
hears from fathers of families all round 
the world at this time. 

“Christmas has quit being a sign of 
people’s affections!’? Mr. Budlong thun- 
dered. “It has become a public menace. 
It’s worse than Wall Street. Wall Street is 
supposed to have started as the thermom- 
eter of the country’s business, and now it’s 
gone and got so goldurn big that the ther- 
mometer is makin’ the weather! When 
Wall Street feels muggy it’s got torain; and 
the sun don’t dare shine without takin’ a 
peek at the thermometer first off. 

“Christmas ain’t any longer an oppor- 
tunity to show good will to your neighbors. 
It’s a time when you got. to show off be- 
fore your neighbors. You women make 
yourselves and us men sick the way you 
carry on all through December! And the 
childern!—they’re worse’n the grown-ups! 

“Old-fashioned Christmas was like old- 
fashioned cireuses—mostly meant for the 
childern. Nowadays circuses have growed 
so big and so improper that nobody would 
dast take a child to one—or, if you do, they 
get crazy notions. 

“When I was a boy, if I got a drum anda 
tin horn I was so happy I couldn’t keep 
quiet; but last Christmas little Ulie, 
Junior, cried all day because he got'a ’leven- 
dollar automobile when he wanted a areo- 
pale big enough to carry the cat over the 

arn. 

“This Christmas Trust business ought to 
be investigated by the Gov’ment and dis- 
solved! Talk about your tariff schedules! 
What we need is somebody to pare down 
this Christmas gouge. It’s the one kind of 
tax you can’t swear off. 

“And as for you—why, you’re goin’ 
daffy! Other years I didn’t mind so much. 
You spent a lot of time and some money 
on your annual splurge; but I will say 
you took in better’n you gave. But now 
you’re on the other side of the fence. 
These Carthage women have got you on 


the run. You'll have to give ’em twice as - 


good as they send or you’re gone. You're 
gone anyway! If you gave each one of ’em 
a gold platter, full of diamonds, they’d say 
you’d inherited Aunt Ida’s stinginess as 
well as her money!” 

Mrs. Budlong went on twisting her 
fingers. 

“Oh, of course you’re right, Ulie. But 
what’s the use of being right when it’s so 
hateful? All I can think of is that every- 
body in town is going to, give me a present! 
Everybody!” 

“Can’t you take your last year’s 
presents and pass ’em along to other 
folks?” 

“Everybody would recognize them and 
I'd be the talk of the town!” 

“You're that anyway, so what difference 
does it make?” 

“‘T’d rather die!” 

“You'd save a lot of money and trouble 
if you did.” 


December 2,1 


“Just look at the list of presents I 
give!” She handed him a bund 
papers. He pushed up his spectacles, 
on his reading glasses and snorted: __ 

“Say! What is this—the town 
ory?” He had not read far down 
when he missed one important 
“You’ve overlooked Mrs. Alsop.” _ 

“Oh, her! I’ve quarreled with her. 
don’t speak—thank Heaven!” 

“Tt would be money in your pock 
you didn’t speak to anybody. Gosh! 
slapped his knee. “I have an idea! | 
speaking to everybody.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“‘T mean it.” , 

Vir 

LYSSES S. G. BUDLONG was a 
fertile in resources and unbendi 
their execution. Otherwise he would 1 
have attained his present supremacy a 
leading hay-and-feed merchant in Ca 

“Tt’s as easy as falling off a log! 
urged. ‘‘You women are always spa 
about something. Now’s your chant 
capitalize your spats.” ; 

““Men are such im-boo-hoo-ciles!” 
Mrs. Budlong’s comment as she beg: 
weep. ‘ 

Her husband patted her with a f 
awkwardness, as if she were the nos 
strange horse. 

“There! there! We'll fix this u 
What did you quarrel with Mrs. 
about?” 

“She told Sally Swezey—and | 
Swezey told me—that I used my C 
presents to send to relativesin other 

“She flattered you at that,” 
Budlong unconsolingly. “But don 
ever dream of forgiving her until 
Christmas.” ; 

Mrs. Budlong was having such 
cry and enjoying the optical bath 
ily that her grief became very pre¢ 
her. It suggested what a beautiful f 
grief is to those who make a fine art 
She smiled wet-liddedly. 

“There is nothing in your idea, 
but I have a good one. I’ll announ 
I can’t celebrate Christmas because of 0 
great grief for Aunt Ida!” 

“Great grief!’’ Mr. Budlong excel: 
“Why, you couldn’t have celebr: 
Ida’s finish more joyous without 
serenaded her in Woodlawn with 
band!” 

“Ulysses Budlong! You ought 
ashamed of yourself: for saying § 
thing!’”” But she suddenly he: 
fancy—the laugh that would go 
sprung such a pretext. She gave i 

“We'll have to quarrel with so 
then; but what excuse is there?” 

“Women don’t need any real 
You simply telephone Sally Swezey 
certain person told you—and y 
name any names—that she had be 
ing fun of you, and you’d be much 
if she never spoke to you again!” 

“But how do I know Sally Sw 
been making fun of me?” ; 

“Oh, there ain’t any doubt but 
everybody in town is doing that!” 

“Ulysses Budlong! Why, how ¢ 
talk so?” 

“Tf people without money 
make fun of people with, what 
tion would they have? Anyway, 1? 
me but the other folks you’re 
to quarrel with. You spend an hour 
telephone and you can get the whole 
by the ears.” 

“But I can’t use the same excuse 1 
everybody.” 

“You'll think up plenty, once y 
your mind to it.”” And with that a 
excuse came in pat—came in howling @ 
flagrant. 

Ulysses, Junior, burst into the r 
he had forgotten the presence of 
He was yelping like a coyote and 
tiny nose an astonishing amount 0! 
was spouting. we ¢ 

“What on earth is the matter? 
startled mother gasped. “Come ] 
me, you poor child—and be careful 
bleed on the new rug.” 5 

Ulysses’ articulation was 1mp 
sobs and the oscillations of t 
detached teeth that waved in th 
as he screamed: c 

“Tittle Clarence Detwiller 
And I on’y p-pushed him off his 
puddle of ice-wa-wa-water; and 
me and kicked my {-f-fa-face ¢ 


an 


A 


Mr. and Mrs. Budlong were so elated 
rith the same idea that they forgot to con- 
ole their heartbroken offspring with more 
han Mr. Budlong’s curt: ‘First teeth 
nyway—saves you a trip to the dentist.” 
le nodded to his wife. “Just the excuse 
re were looking for.” 

“Sent direct from Heaven!”’ nodded Mrs. 
sudlong. ‘‘You call up Roscoe Detwiller 
his minute and tell him his son has 
riminal tendencies and ought to be in jail, 
nd will undoubtedly die on the gallows. 
‘hen he won’t speak to you tomorrow.” 

“You bet he won’t! He'll just quietly 
o to me what his boy did to Ulie. No, my 
ear; you tell all that to Mrs. Detwiller 
ourself.” 

Mrs. Btidlong tossed her head with fine 
ontempt. 

“What cowards men are! —alwaysshield- 
ig themselves behind women’s skirts! 
fell, if you’re afraid, I’m not. I’ll give her 
ie biggest talking to she ever had in her 
orn days!” 

She rose with fortitude and started to 
ie telephone—sneered at it and glared at 
. Her husband stood by her to support 
er in the hour of need. He watched her 
ik for the number and snap ferociously at 
ie central. Then she felt panicky again 
id held the transmitter to him appeal- 
gly. He waved her away scornfully. 
jie set her teeth hard and there was grim- 
jss in her tone as she said: “Is this you, 
irs. Detwiller? Oh, yes, thank you; I’m 
‘ry well. I wanted to tell you Oh, 
js; he’s well too. But what I started to 
was Yes; so Uliesays! Yes; right 
i the face!—Oh, of course Nat- 
jally!—Boys will be —— Oh, I’m sorry 
ju punished him. He’s such a sweet 
i —— Oh, don’t think of it! I’msure 

was all Ulie’s fault. It will teach him 

ltter next time. He’s so rough! Oh, 
nlly, how awfully sweet of you! Good 
wht, dear.” 
he stuck the receiver on the hook and 
I)ked for a hook to hang herself on. Her 
ees were shifty with shame as_ she 
ymmbled: “I couldn’t get a word in edge- 
ys. She apologized.” 
She apologized!’”’ Mr. Budlong roared. 
ind you ate out of her hand! And you 
ire going to show me what a coward 
= Butter wouldn’t have melted 

, why didn’t you kiss her?” 
ts. Budlong was suffering a greater 
dmay than remorse. 

What d’ you suppose that cat of a Clara 
Ttwiller’s going to do?” she moaned. 
‘he’s going to make her boy send Ulie a 
ne Christmas present! And now we shall 
b obliged to buy one for Ulie to give 


‘Well, of all the Oh, you’re a great 
mnager, youare! You call up a woman to 
s) rid of giving one Christmas present 
al now you’ve got to give two! Here! 
ere you going?” 

‘Tm going to that ’phone and tell Mrs. 

twiller what I think of her.” 

“You keep away from that ’phone. 

Bore you could ring off again her husband 

Wild have a Christmas present wished on 
vilIr 


ne!” 

BE next morning Mrs. Budlong arose 

from dreams of finding bargains after 
ul She felt a spirit in her feet that led 
'—who knows how?—to the Christmas- 
Widow street; but the crowds and the 
Mies and the servility of the salesfolk 
ive her out again. 
_’n her laggard way home she saw Sally 
ayzey, lean and lanky, and somehow 
@inding her of a flamingo. Sally saw her 
tia afar and stepped a little higher. Mrs. 
fileng remembered her husband’s sug- 
‘lon. She made a quick resolution to do 
le. Her cheek was cold and white, and 
€heart beat loud and fast; but she tried 
tee her double chin into a square jaw, and 
M passed Sally Swezey as if Sally Swezey 
ye a lamp-post by the ecurb—just a 
Omon lamp-post by the curb, and noth- 
iimore. 
e heard Sally’s gush of greeting stop 
n't, as if some one had turned a faucet in 
*throat; she heard a gulp; then she 
erd a strangled silence. Then she heard 
ay call her name tentatively, tenderly, 
Ploachfully. Then she heard no more. 
nd she knew no more until her feet 
ehow carried her home; but she had 
ally time to flop into a rocker and utter 
k yer of gratitude and pride for having 
€ vouchsafed the courage to snub a 
#haginian before—br-r-rr!—the terrible 
ibhone was rattling at her. She knew 


ho it was and she braced herself to 


THE SATURDAY 


meet one of Sally’s sharp-tongued assaults. 
Sally said, in part: 

“Oh, you poor darling dear, is that you? 
And how are you now? I was so alarmed 
for you. You looked so ill and worn; 
and Aren’t the Christmas crowds 
awful this year? And nothing fit to buy, 
and such prices! And You must be 
just worn out! You really must spare 
yourself; for do you know what you did, 
dearest? You went right by me without 
seeing me or answering me. Yes, you did. 
I was so startled that I didn’t have brains 
enough to run after you and assist you 
home. I’m so glad you got there alive. I 
do hope you're feeling better; and I’m so 
ashamed of myself for letting you go all 
that way alone in that condition. Can you 
ever forgive me?” 

When Mr. Budlong came home for 
luncheon Mrs. Budlong told him the whole 
story. He glared at her with an I-give-you- 
up expression and growled: 


“‘And when she said all that what did | 


you say?” 
“T don’t know,” Mrs. Budlong faltered. 


‘All I know is she’s coming over this after- | 


noon with a lot of that wine jelly I gave her 
the recipe for.” 

_ “Well, what do you intend to do this 
time?” Mr. Budlong demanded. The 
skeptic in his tone stung her to revolt. She 
could usually be strong in the presence of 
her husband. She looked at least like Mrs. 
Boadicea as she said: 

“T intend to tell her what you told me to. 
And I will accept no apologies—none 
whatever.” 

When Mr. Budlong came home to dinner 
she avoided his gaze. She confessed that 
she had changed her program. She hadn’t 
the heart to insult poor Sally, and she had 
admitted that she was a bit dizzy and 
qualmish; and she had Well, she —— 

Mr. Budlong finished for her fiercely: 

“T know! You ate a lot of her wine 
jelly, and you told her she was a love and 
you kissed her goodby; and would she 
excuse you from coming to the door, 
because you were still a little wobbly!” 

Mrs. Budlong looked at him in surprise. 
“She told you!” 

“Nah! I haven’t seen her.” 

‘Then how on earth did you ever guess?”’ 

“Tt was my womanly intuition!” he 
snarled; and that evening he went down- 
town and sat in the hotel lobby for a couple 
of hours. He usually did this anyway—in 
summer he sat on the sidewalk; but this 
evening he did it with a certain implication 
of escape. On the way home Mr. Budlong 
was busy with schemes. His mind turned 
again to his son. 

In a smallish town a growing boy is an 
unfailing source of casus belli. As an inciter 
of feuds there was something almost Balkan 
or Moroccan about Ulysses Budlong, 
Junior. Nearly every day he had come 
charging into the house with bad news in. 
some form or other. Some rock or snow- 
ball he had cast, with the most innocent of 
intentions, had gone through a window or a 
milk wagon or somebody’s silk hat. Or he 
had pulled a small girl’s hair or taken the 
skates away from a helpless urchin. He 
had bad luck, too, in picking victims with 
belligerent big brothers. 

Mr. Budlong recognized these desperado 
traits and he fully expected Ulysses, Junior, 
to make him the father of a convict. Sud- 
denly now despair became hope. Let Mrs. 
Budlong capitalize her spats; he would 
promote Ulie’s. The Affair Detwiller had 
turned out badly, but Mr. Budlong would 
not yield to one defeat. He watched 
eagerly for the next misdemeanor of his 
young hopeless. He relied on him to 
embroil, as it were, all Europe in an 
international conflict. 

The dove of peace, however, seemed to 
have alighted on Ulysses’ shoulder. He 
even began to go to Sunday-school—the 
Methodist this year, because they had 
given the largest cornucopias in town the 
Christmas before. And he talked nothing 
but golden texts till Mr. Budlong began to 
think that he would one day be the father 
of a clergyman. : 

Meanwhile Mrs. Budlong grew belliger- 
ent again. She snubbed people right and 
left, and they imputed it to absent- 
mindedness. She failed to go to the dinner 
party the Teeples gave in her honor, and 
she sent no excuse. This was the unpar- 


donable sin in Carthage and the Budlong || 


chairs sat vacant through the dinner. 

Mrs. Teeple, however, assumed that she 
was ill and sent over the cut flowers off the 
table. And she hoped Mrs. Budlong would 
feel better soon. Ob pie! : 
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Drawn by Burne-Jones 
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Paderewelet p ays for the Victor 


All the wonderful sentiment and expression this great 
artist calls forth from the piano captivate you with their 

exquisite beauty in His Victor Records. 
Go to any Victor dealer's and hear Paderewski’s records of Chopin’s graceful “Valse 


Brilliante” (88322) and his own beloved “Minuet in G” (88321)— masterly reproductions of 


. 


a master’s performance. S : 
_ And be sure to hear the 


Victor-Victrola 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal. Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— HIS MASTERS VOICE 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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AUseful and Beautiful Holiday Present 


~ Wickes 
Humidors 


‘ for the perfect preserva- 
ji tion of cigars in the home 
Pie 


TT 


°_ | should J° 
Every Girl ‘22° Jingles 
With TARTAR SAUCE: A helpful Mes- 
sage from the heart of a man who cares: 
A unique GIFT from Father, Mother, Sister, 
Brother or Friend. White kid and gold, $1.25. 
Send for book or descriptive matter. 
Frank Allaben Genealogical Co., 3 West 42nd St., NewYork 


or office. Made in Oak, 
Mahogany—highest cab- 
inet finish—Opalite Glass 
Lining, Patent Spanish 
Moistener. 

vister Send for Catalog. MOREGIINIPOUTE 


Nearly everybody gives a man Foy’s Big Book TRY and SQUABS ¢ 


cigars; give him a beautiful Wickes Humidor to keep them in. S 
$5 and up; freight prepaid east of Denver. Tells how to start small. ane stow big. Describes 
world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY great mass of useful poultry information. Low prices 
234 &328S.Wabash Av., Chicago; 29-35W.32dSt.,NewYorkCity | on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. Mailed 4c. 


(20) 130-132 E. Sixth Ave., Cincinnati F. FOY, Box 4, Des Moines, Iowa. 


erlock 


ful Interlock machine, make Interlock underwear not only light and warm, but sin- 
ey gularly soft, smooth, and soothing to the skin. Ask your dealer to explain. 


& ; The Interlock Underwears are made by 
. several leading manufacturers, and their 
own labels may appear on the garments, 
Be sure the word Interlock and the metal 
lock are there. They stamp it genuine 
Interlock Underwear. 

Cotton, mercerized cotton, and merino; 
different styles, grades, and prices; from 
the inexpensive to the luxurious garments, 
For Men and Boys —shirts or drawers, 50c 
and up; union suits, $1 and up. For 
Infants —shirts, pants, and sleeping gar- 
ments; cotton, merino, wool, and silk, 
25c to $1.50. Ask your dealer for one of / 
the Interlock Underwears. f 


Write us for illustrated booklet 
and sample. 
General Knit Fabric Company 
Utica, N. Y. 
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pays you 


“ae, 


35 Nassau St. New York 


Strong Postal Points 


First: Old-dine, degal- 
reserve ztusurance — not 
fraternal or assessment. 


Second: Standard pol- 
wy reseryves—now more 
than $10,000,000, 


Standard pol- 
tcy Prowisions, ap- 
proved by the State Insur- 
ance Departinent. 


Annual 


Fourth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 

Fifth: Standard rates 
but reduced by commission 
dividends, guaranteed in 
the policy, as stated 
herein. 


The Postal Life Insurance Company 


other Companies pay their agents. 


A5% of the first year’s premium is the aver- 
O age Commission- Dividend guaranteed to 
each POSTAL policyholder on entrance into the 


Company. Other companies would pay this sum 
to an agent—as his commission. 


That’s for the first year: in subsequent years 
POSTAL policyholders also receive the Renewal 
Commissions other companies pay their agents, 
namely, 744%; likewise policyholders receive an 
Office-Expense Saving of 2%, making up the 


Dividend of 


And the POSTAL pays _ the 
besides—ranging up to 20% of the annual premium. 

Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you. 
Company’s offices or write now and find out the exact sum 
it will pay you at your age—the first year and every other. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Only Non-agency Company in America 


35 Nassau St., New York 


See How Easy It 


In writing simply say: Mail me insurance- 
particulars for my ageasper THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST of December 2nd. 

In your letter be sure to give: 

1. Your Occupation. 
2. The Exact Date of Your Birth. 


the Commissions that 


Guaranteed 
in the Policy 


the usual contingent dividends 


Call at the 


No agent will be sent to visit you: the Insurance 
Assets s PosTaL_LIFrE employs no agents. ii force 
$10,839,000 more than 
$55,000,000 


- the BASIS 
D> - of All 
y YS Pe? Knowledge 
ou are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Send today for my free 
book ‘‘How to Remember’’—Faces, Names, 
Studies— Develops Will, Concentration, Self-Confi- 
dence, Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 And’t’m Bldg., Chicago 


The Original School 


and the Greatest 

21 years of vital legal training—training 
that has made masters, and won highest 
endorsement, Graduates are practicing in 
every state. Complete -College Courses 
covering every legal matter, prepared and 
taught by experts. Ambitious young men 
with limited time and money write for 
Catalogue and ‘‘ evidence.” 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
227 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


The Schwarzlose 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


“Faultless,”? 8 Shots, repeating. 
tates no other. New and superior fea- 
tures. Most compact, lightest, most = 
accurate, Shoots 32 Cal. Colt Automatic Cartridge, 
obtuinable everywhere. Krupp Steel Barrel, rifled by 
A.W. Schwarzlose, whose Automatic Arms are used 
by European armies. Moderate in price. 

Send for illustrated description, expert opinions, etc. 


KIRTLAND BROS, & CO., 88 Chambers Street, New York 


Inni- 


Ashort cut to succes ours. y business and professional man 
or womman—every boy and girl—should know shorthand. We posi- 
tively guarantee to teach you with perfect success, rightin your own 
home by mail, 272 2t/y 30 days. Thousands of successful students 
prove that we can do it. FREE BOOK—''Shorthand in 30 
Days’’—tells every detail of this wonderful new method. Tells 
how you can easily learn the system that is 50 years ahead of the rest, 
in just your spare time. Just a postal brings the facts. Address (11) 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 1246 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago 


=i 


so happy! 


“The sled that stee 


The ideal Christmas gift. Nothing will make the children 


Don’t buy them simply a “‘steering sled.’’ 

Get a Flexible Flyer, the safest, speediest, handsomest and 

most economical sled made. 

speed in any direction, around all obstacles and past 
all other sleds. 


ve exclusive features, insist on a Flexible Flyer and look for this trade-mark on the sled. 
FREE a cardboard working model. Also beautiful booklet illustrated in = 

colors showing coasting scenes, etc. Both free. Write a postal, 

giving name and address, and say “’send model and Booklet.”? Write today ! (2 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100S, Philadelphia,Pa, — 


rs” 


Can be stcered at full 


The patented spring steel runners are grooved to prevent ‘‘skidding,”” 
and are far superior to flat or rounded runners on ice or snow. It 
is light and graceful. Easy to pull up hill, yet so strong it 


outlasts three ordinary sleds 


Just the sled for boy or girl. 
etc., and saves doctor’s bills, 


Saves shoes, prevents wet feet, colds, 
If you wish the advantage of these 


EVENING POST 


A few days later Mrs. Budlong’s pet 
Maltese kitten was done to nine deaths 
at once by the Disneys’ fox terrier. She 
mourned the kitten, but there was con- 
solation in the thought that she could now 
cut the Disneys off her list; but before 
she could get the kitten decently interred 
in the back yard Mrs. Disney was at the 
front door. She flung her arms round Mrs. 
Budlong and wept, declaring that she 
had resolved to give the murderous terrier 
away to a farmer, and she had already 
sent to Chicago for a pedigreed Angora to 
replace the Maltese. It would arrive the 
day before Christmas. 

As if that were not enough for one day, 
in the afternoon Myra Eppley called. She 
saw Mrs. Budlong at an upper window and 
waved to her as she came along the walk. 
When the cook arrived upstairs, like a 
grand piano moving in, Mrs. Budlong said 
in an icy tone: 

“Not at home.” 

“But I told her you was. And she seen 
you at the windy.” 

“Not—AT—home!” 

“But I’m afther telling her vd 

Mrs. Budlong could be as stern as steel 
with her husband or her servants. She 
cowed Brigida into lumbering downstairs 
with the message. Mrs. Budlong went to 
the window to watch her victim’s retreat. 

Instead, she heard a light patter of foot- 
steps and Myra Eppley hurried into the room. 

“Oh, my dear, are you ill? Pardon my 
coming right up, but the cook takes so long 
and I was so worried for fear you were—but 
you aren’t, are you?” 

Mrs. Budlong was at bay. She glared at 
the intruder and threw up her chin. Myra 
Eppley stared at her aghast. ‘ 

“Why, my dear! You aren’t mad at 
me, are you?” 

Mrs. Budlong smiled bitterly and said 
nothing. Myra Eppley shrilled: 

““Why, what have I done?” 

As a matter of fact, what had she done? 
All that Mrs. Budlong could think of was 
her husband’s suggestion for a war with 
Sally Swezey. She spoke through her 
locked teeth: 

“Tt’s not what you’ve done but what 
you’ve said!” 

““Why, what have I said?” 

“You know well enough what you’ve 
been saying behind my back, and you 
needn’t think that people don’t come and 
tell me! I name no names; but I know— 
oh, I know!” 

Now, of course, everybody says things 
behind everybody else’s back that nobody 
would care to have repeated to anybody. 
Through Myra Eppley’s memory dashed a 
hundred caustic comments she had made 
on Mrs. Budlong. She blushed and sighed, 
turned away and closed the door after her, 
like the last line of an elegy. 

A surge of triumph swept over Mrs. 


Budlong. Success at last! 


Then the door opened and Myra Eppley 
reappeared on the sill with a look of angelic 
contrition. 

“T hardly know what to say,” she said. 
“Of course I must admit I did rather forget 
myself. It was at the last meeting of the 
progressive euchre club. Before you came 
everybody was criticising you for having 
solid gold prizes when they were at your 
house. They said it was vulgar ostentation. 
I didn’t say anything for the longest time; 
but finally, when they all said your money 
had gone to your head and asked me, ‘ Hasn’t 
it?’ I admit I did mumble: ‘It seems so.’ 
But it is only what everybody else says all 
the time, and I assure you I didn’t really 
mean it. Of course nobody can behave 
just the same after they are a millionaire as 
they did before. But I am awfully fond of 
you; and—and 2 ; 

“Tt was most disloyal!”’ said Mrs. Bud- 
long. ‘‘And to think that, after tearing me 
to pieces behind my back, you could come 
and call on me!” 

It was a fine speech; but after she heard 
herself say it Mrs. Budlong had a sinking 
feeling that if she herself had never called 
on anybody she had criticised she would 
have stayed at home all her life. Myra 
Eppley took another line however. She 
threw herself on Mrs. Budlong’s mercy — 
and if Mrs. Budlong boasted of one thing 
more than another it was her mercy. 

“T have just been at the church,” said 
Myra, ‘“‘helping to decorate it for Christ- 
mas week; and I was hanging up a big 
motto, Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men! 
—and I think it ought to apply to women 
too. I grovel in apology and I pray you to 
forgive me. You can’t refuse to forgive me 
when I ask you to, ean you?” 
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each day’s 
shave a 
pleasure 


\ 
You men who find \ 
shaving an effort \ 
that ends in a smart- 
ing, sore face, can now 
have a cool, smooth, 
comfortable shave 


by using the 


TORREY 


Gq 


The sharpening side is d 
with our wonderful new 
ening preparation, that y 
a lifetime without rene 
Just strop your razor on 
g surface once or twice a 
4 and on the leather finishin; 
ae before and after each shav 
Ask your dealer to sho 
the new Torrey Honing § 
If he cannot, write to us 
we will see that you ar 
plied. Our booklet, all 
shaving, sent free on reque 


Get a Torrey Razor—the bes 


Every dealer who is not now selling 
Torrey Honing Strop should write at once 
special proposition. y 


J. R. TORREY & CO 


E)) Guaranteed for 


AN IDEAL X-MAS GIFT 
Can be carriedin small bag, suit-case or pocket. 
when needed. Does away with umbrella-carrying 
LIGHT, STRONG, SIMPLE, PRAC 
The most convenient, useful and economical 
made. Indispensable when traveling. iG 
All dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. $3. 
$5.00. Satisfaction, ormoney back. Write today fo 


JOHN T. MANNING, Umbrella Mfr., 43 Winter St., 


Shave In A Good Light = Asus 


ror makes tr 
Only $1.75 dependent of poor 
Delivered 


rangements in hot 
to any angle— 
slips in your grip. 
ported French p! 
Finish either O: 


Attached to Window 


or Door Frame Instantly been looking ior. 


Shaving and Ladies’ 
rors, etc,, described in free 1911 catalog. Goods return: 
expense ifnot satisfactory. Agents write for terms an 
THE ADJUSTABLE MIRROR CO., To 


47 leading vari 

Bred Chicket 

@ Geese, Turkeys; also Holstein 

¥ prize winners. Oldest poultry 
northwest, Stock, eggs and 

low prices. Send 4 cents for 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 59, M 


Makes repairs neat 

and quick. Mends harness, = 

shoes, canvas. Myers’ Sewing Awl makes 

Lock Stitch, $1 prepaid. Big money fo: 
C.A. MYERS CO., 6378 Lexington Avenue, Chi 


Aax1m 
Silencer 
YC 


For His 
/ Christmas Gift 
Wi i) Cp 


. ay 


Al 


If HEownsagun, there 
is nothing that will in- 
terest him so much or 
continue to interest 
-. him so long, as a Maxim 
~ Silencer. It will make him 
a better shot because — 

It prevents report noise and reduces 
the tendency to flinch when shooting. 
_ Enabling him to shoot without noise, 
he can set up a target in the yard and 
enjoy a hundred short-time opportunities 
for practice not now utilized. 


Yes, if he loves a gun, give him a Maxim 
Silencer. See how delighted he will be. It 


is the invention that has attracted the notice 
of the whole civilized world. 

.22 calibre Silencer, packed in an $ 
attractive Christmas box, sent upon 
receipt of . 


If preferred, write for interesting Catalog 
and full information about the Silencer. 


. is 4 4 Colts Arm 
Maxim Silent Firearms Co. 20083. u3or 
Sold by most sporting goods dealers. Dealers not han- 
dling the Silencer should write for prices and terms. 


ine Without This Trade Mark 
O Christmas 


remembrance 
ce 
from Her’’ to 


“Him? or from 
one man to another 
is more welcome than 
lustrous, luxurious 
**LeMar Cravats.’’ 
Your gift will honor 
yourtaste. The Hol- 
é Silks and Shapes, ‘chic’? and charming, 
(tall dealers’. Ha/f=A-Dollar everywhere. 
Our Scarf Book B is the Christmas Buyer’s Guide. 

It’s yours for a postcard request. Simply address 


Levy & Marcus 
| 729 and 731 Broadway, New York 
a Se eee Es cee sta eg 


SMEN WANTED 


Wantambitious, resourcefulsalesmentosell Frederickson 
Calendars. Our line is largely DeLuxe and 
nized as one of the bestin the country. Forthecoming 
fe have added many new and very salable features. 
have successfully sold any legitimate line, have con- 
in your own ability, and desire to become permanently 
, write us at once. 
ENUINE OPPORTUNITY FOR GOOD MEN 


RICKSON CO., 839 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE SATURDAY 


Mrs. Budlong wanted to but could not, 
and the two women fell about each other’s 
neck and exchanged tear for tear. As they 
were comfortably dabbing each other’s tears 
from their cheeks and sniffing their own, 
and laughing cozily after the rain, Myra 
Eppley giggled and sobbed all at once: 

“The idea of your thinking I didn’t just 
love you—and me working my fingers off 
making a Christmas present for you!” 


Ix 


N THE Civil War there were over two 

thousand battles and the details could 
not be reported in a lifetime; but their 
result can be stated in a phrase. The 
same brevity must apply to Mrs. Budlong. 
Her numberless efforts at secession ended 
as a lost cause. 

There was one more desperate struggle. 
While only a few days stood between her 
and her famous Christmas afternoon, she 
and her dour husband were having a bitter 
council of war. She had another attack of 
inspiration. 

“T have it—the very thing! Why 
haven't we thought of it before? Quaran- 
tine!” 

“Quarantine?”’ echoed Mr. Budlong as 
if the word were gibberish. 

“Yes. If we had something contagious 
in the house, and a quarantine on, people 
couldn’t come here with their odious gifts; 
and they would be so afraid to get any of 
ours that they’d be much obliged to us for 
not sending them.” 

For the first time in years Mr. Budlong 
paid Mrs. Budlong sincere homage. 

“You're a genius! It takes a woman to 
squirm out of a difficulty after all.” 

He was so excited he actually kissed 
her—and he hadn’t finished his evening 
pipe at that! 

This overjoyed her so far that she fairly 
glowed. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you approve, Ulie dear! 
And you'll help me, won’t you?”’ 

“You bet I will, ducky dove!” 

*That’s glorious!. Now what will you 
pretend to have, yellow fever or smallpox, 


or —— 

**Which will I pretend to have? Doyou 
mean to say that you expect me to go to bed 
with a fatal disease?”’ 

“Tt doesn’t have to be fatal, my love— 
just so long as it’s contagious, you know.” 

“Well, of all the —— What’s to happen 
to my business?” 

“Why, you can call it a vacation. And 
you can pretend to get well after Christ- 
mas; or you can have the doctor say it 
wasn’t yellow fever after all.”’ 

“But I stay in bed for several days—eh?”’ 

“Oh, you can move round—just so’s you 
keep away from the windows.” 

Mr. Budlong’s admiration was reverting 
to its normal state. He growled: 

“You women would be an awful joke if 
you were only a little funnier. If you’re 
so keen on this quarantine business you 
quarantine yourself! You can have yellow 
fever, or scarlet, or green, or any color you 
like—robin’s-egg-blue fever, for all I care!” 

“But, my darling, I can’t be having 
those things. You know I don’t believe in 
them this year, since I became a—oh, it 
wouldn’t do at all for me! But you could 
have it, because you believe in diseases.”’ 

“You bet I do—and I believe you’ve got 
softening of the brain!’”’ He paced the 
floor in an effort to keep up with his temper. 
Eventually he stopped short. He remem- 
bered that his son had failed to help the 
family out in its distress, so he said: 

“Let Ulie have something!” 

Mrs. Budlong felt a certain superstitious 
uneasiness but was finally won over, and 
Ulie was unanimously elected the scape- 
goat—or, in more modern form, the goat. 

Ulie was in bed at the time, sleeping like 
an innocent cherub and smiling in his 
sleep—he was dreaming of a great inven- 
tion. He would set a figure-4 trap near 
his fireplace and snare Santa Claus by the 
foot. Then, from a safe ambush under the 
bed, he would assail the old gentleman with 
his nigger-shooter until he laid him low— 
whereupon he could rifle his entire pack at 
leisure and select what he wanted. Ulie 
had not been attending Sabbath-school in 
vain. The lesson of the week concerned 
David and Goliath. 

From such dreams as these Ulie woke the 
next morning to be told that he need not 
leave his bed. He had scarlet fever and 
must keep close under his covers. 

“Scarlet nothin’!’”’ was Ulie’s reply. “I 
got to go to a meetin’ of the Youths’ 
Helpin’-Hand Socirety this afternoon—and 
T’ll be darned if I stay in any dog-on bed!” 

/ 
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“I wish that every woman 
would try Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream this winter. 
There is really nothing like it 
for the skin and complexion 
in cold weather.’’—The Hinds 
Cream Girl. 


We are sure of this because such a vast num- 
ber of refined women have for years used 


Honey 


Hinds.=.Cream 


in preference to all other toilet creams and the 
demand steadily increases everywhere. 

It is so delightful to use, so refreshing and 
prompt in relieving 


ROUGH OR CHAPPED SKIN 


that it becomes a favorite in every home. It will keep the 
pores clean and free from impurities. It is simply ideal a1 
a complexion beautifier. 


Price so cents a bottle. Sold everywhere or mailed postpaid 
by us if not obtainable. Be sure to get the genuine Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream— Do not accept a substitute, 


Liberal Sample Sent Free on Request to those who 
have not tried it. No duplicating or repeating. 


The Hinds Cream Girl 
CALENDAR 


POSTPAID 
and so will your friends. Send 10c to-day 


and we will mail it postpaid. 10 


A.S. HINDS, 89 West Street, Portland, Maine 


Exquisite in style and color; full of life and 
interest; the daintiest, prettiest and most 
attractive art panel imaginable. No ad- 
vertising on the front. You will like it 


Size 11 x 46 inches 


THE SOHMER CECILIAN THE FARRAND CECILIAN 


THE CECILIAN PIANOS 


THAT ANY ONE CAN PLAY 


5 AB 


‘ 
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The Joys of Christmas Morning With the Cecilian Piano 


CHRISTMAS MORNING! The morning sung into the world’s history by the angels, 
symbolized in our illustration by the Cecilian Piano from which the happy children 
bring sweet music. 
@ Watch the children’s faces Christmas morning when they behold the Cecilian for the first 
time. It will be a picture that you will cherish through all your life, for it is music that 
makes the spirit of Christmas what it is. Your children, young or old, could never receive a 
Christmas present that would more beautifully symbolize the Christmas spirit. 


@ The Cecilian Piano, the ideal musical instrument for every home. No musical education 
required. Anyone can play the Cecilian and with a little experience, you can mould the 
very soul of music to your own mood. To the educated and trained pianist, it is a delight 
by reason of its exquisite qualities of touch and tone. It is earnestly commended 

by teachers of music everywhere and has popular indorsement in thousands of 

homes where it is the chief delight in the family pleasures. 


@ Inspect the Cecilian; you will find it an ideal piano for your home. Your local merchant 
will be pleasedtto demonstrate it to you, but if it is not represented where you live, send us your 
address and we will arrange that you may be shown the superior merits of the Cecilian Piano. 


THE FARRAND COMPANY, Dept. D, Detroit, Michigan trabeMarx 
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The “Pre-darned” Sock 


Socks are bound to wear out. The real question is: How 
long from the first wear to the first darn? 

It’s easy enough to make coarse, thick socks that will wear. 
But to make light, sheer socks that will wear is another matter. 


Interwoven Socks are as light We invented, own and exclu- 
and sheer as the finest socks you _ sively operate these machines. 


ever ; yet they wear. 
ae eee They not only properly pre-darn 


They are wear-proofed at every JTnterwoven Socks, but also give 
wear-point—toe, heel, sole and them the ankle hug, without a 
ankle —with the most durable knit seam to give ’ way or hurt the feet. 


fabric known. ; 
Interwoven Socks are sold direct 


from mill to retaileronly. Nonesold 
by mail. You will find Interwoven 

Machines of almost human in- Socks atthe high-class haberdashers 
telligence do this pre-darning. of practically every city or town in 
the United States and in many for- 
elgn countries. 


That is, Interwoven Socks are 
darned before you buy them. 


They do it so ingeniously that 
the entire foot of an Interwoven 
Sock is as smooth, soft and fine as All fashionable shades. 25c, 35c, 
it is Wear-resisting. 50c the pair. 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
This lf ceeeaeas —— 
“Heart Throb” ‘ty, 
Book | HAPPY 
| Qube | 


For two 2c stamps to cover 
mailing 
cost. 


It is in Alabama and Georgia, and consists 
of low-priced land that earns more net money 
than land which costs three or four times as 
much where unimproved land is scarce. 

Other advantages of the country served by 
the Central of Georgia’s two thousand miles 
of modern railway are, an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the general farmer in the nearby 
markets and large local demand, at good 
prices, forall his products; long growing sea- 
sons with abundant rainfall, making more 
than one crop each year; and a healthful, 
mild climate, suited to fruits and truck crops. 

We want more farmers along our lines, and to prove 
these advantages, will mail a free book profusely illus- 
trated with duotone engravings, supported by signed 
statements from the men who grew the crops and raised 


% Tales, Songs es 
and Verse that | jj ee 
tuggedat your /|/ NORAPPLE Puny, 

: Yorx —. -SUSHING @ /- 
heart strings “igze 2 BOSTON TD. 
in days gone by. ee 
Olde time Songs, Prose, Poetry 


“Happy Olde Days”. 


All the charm of the awakened memories that 
s. will appeal deeply to every man, woman 
and child. Yours for two 2 cent 
Bs stamps, without further cost or 
obligation, 
+ “Heart Throbs’’ Vol. II 


ea n the live-stock; and tell how we can help find just 11 
just eas net. Ch l facm you want. Write TODAY. ae 
Tite us today. : 
Puklisherstct & apple J. F. JACKSON, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry. 


Pub. Co. 279 West Broad Street Savannah, Georgia 


Boston, Mass. 
Without §1 00 Soc; OnApproval freight Paid 


OOF 


PER =| 715 
zh ‘ ; , ATG ROWS! WITH YOURS LIBRARYGEE 


IT FITS ; : 
ANY space SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed “‘THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


M°r® under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
duction sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we 
can offer them at such reasonable Prices, Our Sectional Bookcases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 
Book sections have non-binding, disappearing glass doors, and are highly 
finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at corre- 
spondingly low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 25, 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


New York Office: Flatiron Bldg, 


“Books the 
People Built” 
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Mr. Budlong finally persuaded him— 
Ulie wasn’t dressed yet, and it hurts worse 
on the bare hide. Then Mr. Budlong 
hurried downtown to bribe a doctor and 
borrow a lurid placard of the Board of 
Health. He was just rounding the corner 
on the way home when he caught sight of 
Ulie descending from the window by means 
of a knotted sheet. Ulie had only a night- 
gown on—and it wasn’t much on, owing to 
the heavy wind. 

He dropped to the ground before Mr. 
Budlong could reach him, then darted 
away across lots, barefooted, through the 
snow, toward the Detwillers’. Mr. Bud- 
long treed him just before he reached the 
neighbors’; but the boy would not come 
down until his father promised immunity 
both from punishment and from scarlet 
fever. 

The Detwillers were arriving on the run; 
so the father gave his promise, hid the 
scarlet-fever propaganda in his inside 
pocket, wrapped Ulie in his own overcoat 
and carried him home. 

The day before the Day Before Christmas 
found them in a panic. The Day Before 
found them grimly resolved to stand siege. 

On the blessed Eve they sat by their 
cheerless fire-front and stared at the pack- 
ages that had been pouring in all day long. 
The old postman had staggered under the 
final load and hinted so broadly for a 
Christmas present that he got one—the 
first breach in their solemn resolve. They 
had excepted Ulie, of course, from the 
embargo; but they had been in such a 
flurry that they had postponed him until 
they forgot him entirely. 

The doorbell was rung so incessantly 
throughout the evening that the cook sat 
on the hall stairs to be handy. She piled 
the packages up on the piano until they 
spilled off. The piano lamp was gradually 
sinking. beneath the encroaching tide. 
Presents were brought in wagons, carriages, 
buggies, carts, by coachmen, gardeners, 
cooks, maids, messenger boys, and children 
of all ages and dimensions. 

On any other occasion Mrs. Budlong 
would have been running here and there, 
peeking into parcels and restraining her 
curiosity until the next day, out of sheer 
joy in curiosity. Now she opened never a 
bundle. She could only think of the mor- 
row, when all of these donors found that 
reciprocity had gone down to defeat! The 
Budlongs avoided each other’s eyes. They 
were thinking the same thing. 

The strain endured until it tested their 
metal to the breaking point. When two 
enormous packages were brought to the 
door by the Detwillers’ hired man Mrs. 
Budlong broke out hysterically: 

“T just ean’t stand it!”’ 

“Hell!” roared Mr. Budlong. “Get on 
your hat and coat, we'll go down and buy 
everything that’s left in town!” 


x 


OLIDAY bargains in Carthage were 

not brilliant. After being pawed over 
for several weeks they were depressing 
indeed. When the Budlongs strode into 
Strouther & Streckfuss’ it was nearly ten 
o'clock at night. The sales-wretches, 
mostly pathetic spinsters of both sexes, 
were gaunt and jaded, and held on to the 
counters. Even Messrs. Strouther and 
Streckfuss had the nap worn off their 
plushy sleekness. 

When the Budlongs made their irruption 
they were not received cordially. Word 
had gone abroad that the Budlongs were 
buying all their Christmas presents out of 
town. They must be, for they bought 
none in. This treachery to home industry 
was bitterly resented. Then Budlong gal- 
vanized everybody with a ery like a flash of 
lightning: 

“T want to buy nearly al you got in 
the shop. Get busy!” 

It was too late to select. Mr. and Mrs. 
Budlong, with their lengthy list in hand, 


sprinted up one aisle and down another, 
pointing, prodding, rarely pausing to ask, 
“How much?” but monotonously chant- 
ing: “Gimme this! Gimme that! Gimme 
two of these! Gimme six of them! Gimme 
that! Gimme this! Gimme them!” 
They bought glaring garden jars and 
ghastly vases, and scarfpins that would 
disturb the peace, silly bisque figurines for 
mantels and what-nots, combs and brushes 
that would raise the hair on end instead of 
allaying it, oxidized-silverized leadpencils, 
buttonhooks, toothbrushes, nail files, cuti- 
cle knives, pincushions, inkstands, paper- 


weights, picture frames, bits of lace and 
i Intimate white things with ribbons in 
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them—Mr. Budlong turned away 
Mrs. Budlong priced these. 

The town clock was striking midni 
the Budlongs dragged themselves 
There was much yet to be done. P. 
must be opened, price tags removed 
done up in pink tissue paper anc 
twine, cards must be inscribed 
serted, and the parcels rewrap) 
addressed. The Strouther & § 
driver had been hired at an exorbitant 
to sit up and deliver the gifts. The} 
had not been consulted. 

The Budlong parlor was soon a hid 
scene. The husband would open a b 
and sing out: . 

“Who’s this big, immense pink 
purple cuspidor for?’’, : : 

“That’s a jardineer!’”’ Mrs. Budlo 
would gasp. “It’s a return for t 
rible cat those odious Disneys are 
inflict on me. Here’s the card.” 

She handed him a holly-wreathed 
- board on which she had written: “ 
and Mrs. Disney, with most affect 
Yuletide greetings.” 

She indited cards as fast as she 
think up phrases. She sought for 
but the effort was maddening. She 
“Very merry Christmas.” ‘The 
of Xmases.” ‘“‘A merry, merry Y 
“A Happy Christmas and a Me 
Year.” ‘Christmas Greetings.” 
Greetings.” “‘ Yuletide Greetings.” “ 
ing you a ——” “With loving 7 
for ”  “ Affectionate is 
on, and so on, and on and on. 
bled and scrawled until slumber di 
her and her pen went crazy. V 
fell asleep she was writing: “A Yi 
mas and a Hapry X-Year to Swally 

The delivery man pounded on 
and, wildeyed, Budlong let him in 
night. The man whispered that 
to start at once if he was to m 
rounds before his horses laid down 

Mr. Budlong called his wife but s 
not answer. He shook her and sh 
ceeded to roll off the chair on to a 
Mr. Budlong straightened her out 
stared at her in hopeless pity. H 
at the chaos of bundles. He se 
pack of cards from his wife’s chubb 
and ran here and there jabbing pas 
into bundles haphazard. 

That is how Sally Swezey acq 
ashtray lined with cigar bands an 
Mr. Clute was amazed to receiv 
offering him Mrs. Budlong’s “lo1 
affectionate greetings!” He 
amazed when he opened the bundle. T 
were ribbons in it! ¥ 

As fast as Mr. Budlong stuffed 
into bundles he loaded bundles 
driver’s arms as if they were sticks 
The driver stacked them up in 
He made seven trips in all, ands 
cards fell out and were stuck in stil 
bundles than before; but both th 
and Mr. Budlong were too sleepy 
The driver finally mounted his 
called out from ‘the dark: ‘iS 

“Say, Mr. Budlong, where do I k 
these packages—on the porch or do 
the bell?” 4 

“Chuck ’em through the windov 
more glass you break the better I’d 

“All right, sir. Get ap! Goo 
sir—and wishing you a Merry C 

“Merry ——”’ said Mr. Budlon 
ing for a rock: but even the st 
frozen to the ground and the 
escaped. As Mr. Budlong closed 
door a thread of crimson broke ow 
east—as if the sky were about to ha 
attack of scarlet fever. ’ 

An hour or so later Ulie awoke 
up with a start. To his intense ¢ 
he bumped his little skull on the 
of his bed. He was calling for he 
he realized that he had fallen asle 
ambush. He peered forth to see 
snared Santa Claus. 

The stockings were empty. 

With a shriek of disappointed r 
dashed into his parents’ room to pr 

Their bed was empty. 

He ran through the house, 
downstairs and into the back pai 
father was snoring on a mattress. 
tide parcels. His mother was curle 
a divan under the smoking pian 
Her hands were clutching strands 0! 
cord, and her hair was pillowed m 
tissue paper. She was burbling 
sleep. Pe 

Little Ulie bent down to he: 
was saying. He made out faintly: 

“‘Mishing you a Werry Muschris 
Nappy Hoosier!” a 
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oose his reélection if they get another 
didate for whom they can vote. Mr. 
i a Department of Justice casually 
idicted Charles F. Brooker, of Connecti- 
it, a time ago in a Trust prosecution. 
fr. Brooker is Republican national com- 
‘itteeman from Connecticut, member of 
executive committee and one of the 
iggest Republicans in New England. That 
‘on’t help much in Connecticut. Up in 
faine, the Republicans who helped tip 
iat state over to the Democracy are not 
et back in line. They are still off the 
servation. Moreover, Massachusetts is 
‘very uncomfortable state for Republican 
indidates for office in these worrisome 
ays. If the right kind of a Democrat is 
ominated Mr. Taft will have his severe 
oubles in carrying all of New England. 
The Democratic situation becomes more 
implicated as soon as the traveler east- 
rd strikes Illinois and Indiana. The 
emocratic organizations to the west are 
xt much. These have been quite gen- 
vally and emphatically Republican states, 
id there hasn’t been much incentive for 
‘eping the usual political machinery going. 
» the east the Democratic organizations 
e in fairly good shape and active. 
| Wisconsin’s delegation to the Democratic 
vention will be ruled entirely by expe- 
eney. Woodrow Wilson is stronger there 
jan any other Democrat; but the old-line 
‘emocrats, the men who ordinarily run 
id th are for Harmon, as it stands now, 


id this is true of the same class of men 
where in the country. Wilson has 
icently visited Wisconsin, where he made 
‘good impression. If he sets about it he 
ight get the delegates handily. 
The Republican fight in Illinois isn’t a 
arker to the Democratic fight. Mr. 
harst has stepped in and is trying to 
minate Roger Sullivan, the Democratic 
It is Mr. Hearst’s idea that Mr. 
llivan shall be dropped down the elevator 
ft; and naturally Mr. Sullivan objects. 
tven years ago Mr. Hearst secured the 
(legates from Illinois to the Democratic 
tional Convention. Mr. Hearst desires 
trepeat that amazing performance. First, 
bough, he must drive Sullivan from the 
bmocratic national committee and from 
catrol of the state organization. So he is 
after Mr. Sullivan, with his papers and 
t\supporters; and Mr. Sullivan is fighting 
Ick from every known angle of defense. 
Ir. Hearst supported Carter Harrison in 


~ 


son won. 
t to Mr. Hearst. Hence Mr. Harrison’s 
Gness about coming out as a candidate 
{the Democratic Presidential nomination. 
\ ious persons have urged Mr. Harrison 
sto do, but he has held off to date. Likely 
anot Mr. Hearst wants those Illinois 
degates again for himself. Anyhow, if 
arst wins, the delegates, or most of them, 
[be for Hearst or for whomsoever Hearst 
d:lares; and if Sullivan wins the delegates 
wl be for whomsoever Sullivan desires. 
Jit at present Mr. Sullivan is saying 
nhing about Presidential candidates; but 
ihe wins he will be found delivering 
ieonjunction with his old colleagues. As 
ogs look now, Mr. Sullivan might be 
pected to be for Harmon, but all that will 
drelop after he finishes his fight. 


‘he Dark Horse in the Distance 
liana is solidly and unanimously and 
\\udly for Governor Thomas R. Marshall. 
fm Taggart and Steve Fleming, and all 
1 other leading Democrats, have united 
this favorite son. Likewise they have 
@ some prospecting in neighboring 
tes, especially in Michigan, and have 
ie guarded promises. Governor Marshall 
1) been O. K.’d by Mr. Bryan as a satis- 
<tory candidate. The Governor will ap- 
ir at the convention in the guise of an 
ueptable and possible and prospective 
¢ He will be held in the run- 
s long as is necessary, and is more 
‘than any other to be named as Vice- 
ent. The public argument in his 
or is that, if Wilson and Harmon and 
tk get into a deadlock, there must be a 
on—and Marshall will be urged as 
ution. The private reason for his 
dacy is that Tom Taggart, being an 
politician, has a full realization of 
ibilities of the situation and does 
d to be caught at the convention 
a goodly supply of attractive 
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trading stock in the way of delegates. 
Marshall, having the indorsement of Bryan 
and being safe and sane into the bar- 
gain, looks valuable to Taggart, and will 
be. However, Tom is heart and soul for 
Marshall. Tom will tell you so himself. 

Various. candidates are flirting with the 
Democratic managers in Michigan. The 
Marshall men claim to have assurances, 
and so do some others. Michigan is not 
ready to declare for anybody, and will be 
found as near to the winner as she can get 
with such advance information as is avail- 
able. Wilson and Harmon are both well 
thought of by the people and each may 
get some of the delegates. 

Ohio will be for Harmon, though Mr. 
Bryan has many friends in that state. 
Still, there will not be any great difficulty 
in securing the united delegation for the 
Governor, though some of the Democratic 
leaders do not like him. West Virginia will 
be for whomsoever is finally picked out as 
least objectionable to the big bosses. As 
that state stands now, Harmon and Clark 
are both stronger there than Wilson. 


The Antiz:Wilson Crowd 


New York Democratic politics are in the 
hands of Charles F. Murphy, the leader of 
Tammany Hall. Murphy has blossomed 
into a state boss. He nominated Dix for 
governor, deposed Conners as state chair- 
man and made Mack—national chairman 
and Conners’ deadly enemy—state chair- 
man, just to rub it in. Mr. Hearst is 
vigorously against Murphy, and so are 
most of the New York city newspapers, 
as well as some of the Democratic papers 
up the state; but Murphy has the machin- 
ery and he will control the delegation. 
Murphy understands the desirability of 
having trading stock on hand fully as 
well as Tom Taggart, and Murphy will 
bring his bunch of delegates to the con- 
vention pledged to Governor Dix. That 
deadlock might occur, you know, and Dix 
is safe and sane and also ‘‘murphied.” 
Then, too, the gentlemen a mile or so 
toward the Battery from Tammany Hall’s 
headquarters in Fourteenth Street are op- 
posed to Wilson—and it is so easy to have 
a favorite son from New York. Governor 
Dix is the first Democratic governor of 
that state since 1895 and fully entitled to 
all favorite-son perquisites in the way of 
publicity, and so forth. Mr..Murphy will 
do the dealing himself, and garner the 
essentials. Also, Dix will help to make it 
more difficult. As the candidates increase 
the prospects of the leading contestants 
decrease. 

Wilson will meet with his strongest op- 
position nearest his home. If the old 
Democratic leaders in New Jersey, headed 
by James Smith, Junior, can prevent his 
getting the delegation, or hold a part of it 
from him and force him to appear before 
the national convention as a candidate 
without the unanimous support of his own 
state, they will do just that. Wilson is not 
by any means sure of controlling the entire 
New Jersey delegation. In Pennsylvania 
there is a great deal of Wilson sentiment, 
but the Democratic machine in that state 
has usually acted as the Old Guard and 
the interests that control the Old Guard 
have desired; and it may be that the 
Democratic machine will continue so to act. 

Opposition to Wilson in Big Business 
circles in New York is almost fanatical. 
As a starter they speak of him as an an- 
archist, and then go on up. Larly in the 
game, when Wilson was president of Prince- 
ton, these New Yorkers looked on him as 
one of our most advanced and admirable 
educators. When Wilson got into politics 
that idea rapidly disappeared from among 
these gentlemen. As one of the mildest of 
them said the other day: “Of course Mr. 
Wilson may have changed his views. It 
may be he has another viewpoint now; but 
we are much disappointed and much 
grieved!’’ As the surest thing these gen- 
tlemen know is that Wilson has changed 
his views, this disappointment and grief 
are likely to continue. One manifestation 
will be the presentation of the name of 
Governor Dix to the convention by New 
York. That will be a fine job for Martin 
Littleton! 

Since Governor Foss has won his reélec- 
tion he will grab the Massachusetts dele- 
gates and may get some others in New 


England. The other New England states, | 
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CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 


Another dessert confection, with an | 
outer covering of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


| 
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ff NABISCO { 
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_ Sugar Wafers 


4 These delightful dessert confections 
rightly have a place in every holiday repast. . 

Their fragile goodness and delicate sweetness Ki 

never fail to please. Their varying 
flavors comport with any dessert, 


with ices, fruits or beverages. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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Your Wife Deserves 
A Gift Like This 


A worthy token of affection, indeed! 
A lifelong remembrance and a constant 


satisfaction. 
Christmas to receive it from 


Imagine her delight this 


you— with 


your photo inside the case! And realize 
the inestimable service it will render in 


household duties and social 


obligations. 


Tiny, beautiful and dependable—a real 


watch— 


Lady El 


A perfected product of world- 
famous Elgin skill. 15 and 
17 jewels—in solid gold cases 
only—exquisitely chased or 
engraved. Fully guaranteed. 
Displayed and sold by the best 
jeweler. in your town. See it 
there! 
ELGIN NATIONAL 


WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 


gin 


The 
Smallest Watch 


Made 
in America 


Actual Size 
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Boys Wild With Delight 


Over “Excelsior Boy Scouts” 


Outdoor boys who love baseball, football, bicycling, etc., are simply crazy 
over these wonderful boys’ shoes. Never was there a shoe like them before! 
Light weight, strong as iron, soft and close-fitting as a glove! Never get hard, 
never pinch or bind, perfect from the minute they go on! 
And—best of all—it is almost impossible to wear them out. 
They outlast two pairs of ordinary shoes. 


“Excelsior Boy Scouts” Camp Shoe 


The original Boy Scouts Shoe. Genuine elk leather up- 
pers and soles. Reinforced soles—can’t tear loose. Colors— 
Olive, Tan and Black. This is the shoe that created the 
biggest sensation ever known in boys’ shoes. 


“Excelsior Boy Scouts’ Campaign Boot 


Finest of all boys’ boots for winter and stormy 


weather. Full 8 inches high. Extra 
Camp Sh heavy black boarded calf uppers. Un- 
Little Boys’. lined. Full bellows tongue. Over- 
re to 13%, weight out-soles. Light, warm, 


fit like a glove, outlast ordi- 
nary boots two to one. 
Big Boys’ and Men’s, 


Sizes 6 to 10, $3.00. Other Styles 


**Excelsior Boy Scouts’’ Shoes are made in ‘‘Piker,”’ ‘‘Parade,”’ ‘Campaign,’ 
*‘Camp’’ and other styles. In bluchers, high-cut, button, etc. Select black, tan 
and gun-metal calf, and special elk leather. 

Almost all dealers have ‘‘ Excelsior Boy 


Buy From Your Dealer Scouts’’ Shoes. If you can't find them, 

— write us for FREE booklet of styles and name of nearest # 
dealer. Or we will ship order DIRECT and guarantee 
satisfaction or refund your money. 


No Boy Scouts Shoes Genuine With- 
out Swastika ‘‘Good Luck’’ Charm 


“Good Luck ’’ Charm — illustrated in 
corner of this advertisement —is at- 
tached to all genuine Boy Scouts Shoes. 
Refuse shoes without charm attached. 
Looks like gold. Does not discolor. 
Splendid for prizes for boys’ games, etc. Boys’, Sizes 1to5% ...- 50 
Call on Your Dealer—or Write Us TODAY! Big Boys’ and Men’s,6t010. 4.00 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO., Dept. 20, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Boys’, Sizes 1 to 5¥4, 
$2.50. 


Campaign 
Boot 


Little Boys’, Sizes 9 to 13144, $2.50 
<f 


@ The Christmas present that 
\ lasts a whole year and A 
HAS costs only $1. Spe, 


al 


“Pelouze” Electric 


Iron 


Has Heat Control At Finger Tip 


No need to reach up to the chandelier 
switch nor to disconnect the cord at 

iron. Heats quickly—about half 
usual time. Has hot point and 
edges—uses surprisingly little cur- 

rent. 4 or 6% lb. size $5, If your ais 
dealer hasn’t it, order direct. bE 


? . io 
You Can’t Burn Your Hair m8 SAREE oe 
with a Pelouze Electric Curling Iron. Never gets too hot. 


< Handle revolves. Cord can’t kink. 
saves jain} 


Shield is removable. No flame, 
no dan- 


always bright and clean. Complete with nickel plated 
stand, $3.50. For sale by all leading dealers. Send for booklet. 


PELOUZE ELECTRIC HEATER CO., 240 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Pelouze “Quality” Scales 


‘The new Pelouze Slanting Dial 
Family Scale is invaluable in 
thehome. Capacity 24 pounds 
by ounces—imade of steel. 
Double upright supports in- 
sure accuracy—a great advan- 
tage. Remember the name 
Pelouze” and look for the 
“double posts.” 


A Pelouze Postal Scale 
Suitable gift rt 
— forman’sor —_ 
woman’s desk, 
' Capacity 1 pound by ounces. Fin- 
ished in brush brass or bronze. 
Gives amount of postage in cents. 
Accuracy guaranteed. 14 styles 
for office and home. For sale 
by all leading dealers. Send for 
booklet. 


Pelouze Scale & Mfg. Co. 
240 East Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Christmas present 
that your boy will have and 
enjoy every month until next Christmas. 
A magazine that will inspire him to higher 
standards of living. The American Boy is 
supreme in the boys’ realm—500,000-read 
it each month. It contains clean, manly 
stories, written by men who know the 
American youth—his aims and his suscep- 
tibilities. Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief 
Scout, contributes a page each issue for 


Boy Scouts of America 


It is brimful of fascinating stories of travel, 
history, adventure, woodcraft and sports, 
All beautifully illustrated. Departments of 
photography, electricity, mechanics, etc. The 
American Boy as a gift is appreciated by 
every live, wide-awake American boy. 


$1 brings it for a year. 10c a copy at news-stands, 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 


130 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
E-PACK 


Will You Try [COMEPACKT] At Our Risk? 


Read THIS! Use Come-Packt Furniture in your home 
fora year—give it the test of service—your money back 
any time you say. THAT’S the proof! Try Come-Packt 
: values for Christmas—prompt shipments. 
Made from choicest of hardwoods— Quarter Sawn 
White Oak, splendidly fashioned, honestly 
built and handsomely finished. Exclusive 


designs that are simple, dignified, forever 
pleasing. 


AND You Save Over Half 


by buying direct from our factories. Our new 
Toledo plant makes still greater economy 
possible. Our big ‘Money-Back Catalog” 
has six money saving departments. A 
postcard brings it postpaid, 


Write TODAY to COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 1214 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 
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where the Democratic organizations are mere 
shells and where the Democrats are not 
numerous, are likely to be controlled by 
the Old Guard. This will mean whatever 
the rest of the Old Guard throughout the 
country wants it to mean. ' 

Wilson is strong in Massachusetts among 
the people, but not with the leaders. It 
isso elsewhere. If there were to be prima- 
ries in New England Wilson would get the 
bulk of the delegates; but as the bulk of 
the delegates will be selected by the con- 
ventions, and before that by the bosses, 
Wilson’s chances are not so bright in New 
England as they might be, though neither 
Harmon nor any other has a clamp on any 
delegation as yet. 

Fully alive to the fact that almost any- 
thing may come out of the Democratic 
situation, the Democrats of Connecticut 
are talking of sending their delegates for 
Governor Simeon E. Baldwin, who is a 
Democrat of the old school and as conserva- 
tive as could be wished. 

The Governor has also been mentioned 
as a Vice-Presidential possibility. He is 
willing to appear before the convention in 
either capacity. The Governor is seventy- 
one years old now and will be seventy-two 
before convention-time, but that shouldn’t 
stand in his way, for he can be very useful 
in making things more difficult for the 
leading candidates. 

There is much inquiry about Champ 
Clark in all this section east of the Missis- 


sippi. No state has gone so far as to declare 


for him or make ready to declare; but the 
people are asking about him and wondering 
what sort of a candidate he would make. 
Clark has difficulties at home that he must 
compose, as will be shown in the third 
article in this series. If he gets those diffi- 
culties ironed out he might be able to gather 
a good many delegates here and there. 
Mr. Hearst is very friendly to Clark’s can- 
didacy. Mr. Hearst has declared himself 
back into the Democratic party; and, 
though he has not yet made any open move 
to secure delegates for himself from New 
York, he may get out and try it. Anyhow, 
he can help Clark a lot if he decides not 
to work for himself. Just what he will do 
is one of the mysteries of the situation. 

Summing it up, so far as this section of 
the country is concerned, Mr. Taft has 
much the better of it in a nomination sense 
over La Follette—and much the worst of 
it, in an election sense, over the right sort 
of Democrat. Mr. Taft is no stronger in 
this section than he is in the West. If he 
is nominated the chances are he will lose 
Wisconsin and Illinois and Indiana. He 
will have no small task to carry Ohio; 
though, if Wilson is nominated against 
him, he will be in better case in New York 
than otherwise. There is no certainty that 
he will carry Massachusetts or Maine. The 
other states in the group are likely to be 
his, unless the revolt is greater than now 
appears, though Wilson ought to carry 
New Jersey if he is nominated. In short, 
that miracle the Old Guard Republicans 
are waiting for—that change next year is to 
bring forth—must hurry along if Mr. Taft 
is not to lose a good many of the electoral 
votes of this section. 


Editor’s Note —This is the second of a series of 
three articles by Samuel G. Blythe. The third 
will appear in an early issue. 


is First and Last 


ERBERT COREY, the writer, tells a 

story of an amateur pugilist in a small 
town out in Ohio who accepted the invita- 
tion of a visiting professional to meet all 
comers. 

The local prodigy mounted the stage, 
climbed through the ropes and gave his 
name to the announcer. As the announcer 
was introducing him the amateur tugged 
at his sleeve and whispered something in 
his ear. 

“Kid Binks desires me to state,” said 
the announcer, ‘‘that this is his first 
appearance in any ring.” 

Hestepped back and the two men squared 
off. The professional ducked a wild swing, 
led with his right and knocked the amateur 
down with such violence that he fairly 
spattered when he hit the floor. 

The master of ceremonies stood over the 
fallen one, counting him out. At eight the 
dazed youth got upon his knees. At nine he 
spoke in a husky whisper to the announcer. 

The announcer raised his hand for silence. 

“Kid Binks also desires me to state,”’ he 
said, “that this is his last appearance in 
any ring.” 
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‘deal women with his famous three K’s— 
stube, Kiiche, Kirche. Butthetrouble 
jut these is that they cannot apply to 
e unmarried women who have neither 
ies nor kitchens. 
The public opinion of the Empire is so 
yphatically masculine as to be anti- 
ninine. In fact, whenever women’s rights 
ve been mentioned in the German Par- 
ment the subject has been received with 
isterous laughter. But inspite of this the 
oman’s Movement is older in Germany 
an it is in either America or England— 
atis, in its active stage. It is divided into 
tee distinct parties: the Socialistic Demo- 
tts, the Liberal Radicals and the Liberals. 
le Socialistic Democrats are said to have 
out one hundred and thirty thousand 
‘men in their ranks, while the Liberal 
‘dicals claim two hundred thousand. 
le Liberals have a much smaller number, 
it they are most popular with those men 
consider the matter at all. This is 
use the Liberals are comparatively 
ifferent to suffrage, but are interested 
ire particularly in getting the professions, 
as medicine and law, opened to women 
in creating a public sentiment that will 
reto women thesame wages for thesame 
‘The Socialistic Democrats are icono- 
, holding the usual communistic ideas 
ard to property peculiar to socialists 
srywhere. They have the advantage of 
ing to a party already strong by the 
ber of men in it. Or it may be a dis- 
ntage, for it is whispered that their 
comrades view them with some jeal- 
jy and anxiety along competitive lines 
‘do all they can to keep them in the 
#kground. They have not yet outgrown 
i female orator stage so accentuated 
San Francisco and Chicago a few 
MTS ago. 
slthough the Liberal Radicals claim two 
dred thousand members, their party is 
amonly referred to in Germany as being 
gmall, so capable, so broad-minded as to 
«ike a set of well-equipped officers with- 
wanarmy. It is made up very largely of 
hers, either in colleges or in schools. 
‘women in it differ from those of the 
stic Democratic party in that they 
t communistic. They desire to main- 
a, society and the government in its pres- 
nform. They stress suffrage as much as 
siberals ignore it. Frau Cauer is at the 
ie] of this party in the Kingdom of Prussia 
nthe editor of Die Frauenbewegung, the 
iy woman’s paper we saw in Germany. 
is over seventy years of age. Peggy 
I met her one afternoon in her home. 
‘was surrounded by bowls of flowers in 
awing room that was a pattern of neat- 
€ and a patchwork of brilliant colors. 
fwas a dim little gray-haired woman 
i immortal eyes, wearing a silver poplin 
®n and a small black lace mantilla 
wn over her head with the ends pinned 
id her neck like a collar. 
{ do not know,” she said in her sad, 
pent voice, “‘whether women will ever 
D in Germany or not. And if the move- 
¢t succeeds I do not know if it will 
ethem any better than they are now 
‘they will make politics any cleaner than 
édo. I doubt it.” 
Then what do you hope to accomplish 
all your efforts?’’ inquired Peggy. 
Their liberation, for better or for 
Oe,” she replied, with the look of an 
ent sleeping prophetess. 
Already,” she went on after a pause, 
think the young men are beginning to 
e, the young women with more respect. 
t we are doing is called the Woman’s 
ement, but it is a movement as much 
ettering the lives of men as it is for 
Orating the conditions of women. 
¢ will never respect women enough 
they value themselves more highly.” 
ggy was impressed. But I reflected 
much more truth there was in Frau 
ayr’s point of view than if she had been 
merican. In order to appreciate how 
41 more our men respect their women 
4any other men in the world, it is neces- 
to make a journey through this older 
where the ideas of men appear to 
vanced farther along every other 
along that of better comprehen- 
the worth and dignity and sacred- 
women. It is queer, when you 
ut it, that a nation like Germany, 


distinguished for its wise men, has not yet 
produced one with sense enough to under- 
stand that when machinery and commerce 
and electricity have so changed the nature 
of every civilization they naturally compel 
a change in the lives of women as well as of 
men. Fifty years ago in Germany the men 
were more closely associated with their 
wives inthe struggle for existence. The hus- 
band was a peasant or an artisan. His wife 
worked with him in the fields. He worked 
with her in the house. They kept their 
shop together if they lived in the town 
or city. But the increase of commercial 
opportunities has taken the man away 
from his home downtown to his factory or 
office. He has left his wife and gone out 
into the world to broader associations 
and more engrossing occupations. On the 
other hand, increased wealth, machinery 
and all the patented devices of modern 
times have deprived her of nearly all the 
old occupations that kept her peacefully 
domesticated in the house with no interests 
beyond it. You do not weave the cloth for 
your frocks when you can buy them for a 
song. You do not spend your time em- 
broidering your shirtwaists when they are 
to be had in a better style ready-made. It 
is idiotic to spend your time making calf’s- 
foot jelly and plum marmalade when these 
may be purchased at less expense than the 
sugar and fruit will cost you. I do not say 
that she is left alone with nothing to do, 
but she is left too much alone. She has lost 
her taste for scrubbing and dusting. One 
cannot blame her, since it seems that men 
have also lost their taste for making a plow- 
stock when they can buy a better one 
already made. What the women want is a 
vacuum cleaner and more liberty of life and 
action side by side with the men. This, 
I reckon, is the real beginning of the 
Woman’s Movement everywhere. She is 
the same dear Eve really, following Adam 
into his new world. I say it is absurd 
that men who have accepted all these 
changes in civilization for themselves are 
not willing that women should change their 
own lives according to the same changed 
conditions. 

But if European men are obtuse about it 
the Americans are only less so. A year or 
so ago a bill was introduced before the 
Tennessee Legislature which provided that 
women should be permitted to hold the 
office of justice of the peace, and it was 
about to be voted upon favorably when a 
little lawyer who happened to be the repre- 
sentative from one of the gourd-neck dis- 
tricts arose. In a voice trembling with 
emotion he cried out in alarm at the very 
idea of even considering a measure that 
would detract so much from the sweet 
charm of Tennessee femininity. Maybe it 
would, but any one who has made a study 
of some of the men who hold this little office 
of justice of the peace knows that any 
woman could improve upon the way many 
of the men administer it. And after all, 
which is worth more to society, that “‘sweet 
charm of femininity”’ or an occasional in- 
telligent woman who would know how to 
sweep clean in an official capacity? 

An incident like that makes me feel as 
warmly in favor of woman’s suffrage as 
Peggy does, but I am too old to keep up the 
new kind of belligerent animation. The 
night after our visit to Frau Cauer we went 
to the Royal Opera House to hear Hempel 
in La Traviata, and I felt myself slipping 
peacefully back into the old order of things 
at the pleasant aspect of domesticity the 
audience showed. The Germans are the 
only people with enough musical sense all 
round to look blissfully comfortable and 
at home at a grand opera. And no one who 
has not seen them can imagine the soothing 
effect of an immense hall full of soft-looking 
fat women not too fashionably dressed, 
seated peacefully by their equally enlarged 
mankind. Apparently nobody thought of 
the absurdity of Violetta’s dying of an 
emaciating disease in the last scene when 
she still must have measured thirty inches 
round the waist! Peggy detected a broad 
smile on my face, and as soon as the curtain 
fell she exclaimed: 

“What in the world made you smile 
while Violetta was dying?” 

“T was thinking, my dear, of all these 
plump, short-waisted women, and of the 


fact that there is scarcely a shop in Berlin | | 
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** This is the dandiest present 
I got this Christmas.” 


Beehler 


FaldimenUmbrells 


&S 


You can be sure the person who 
receives a Beehler will appreciate it. 
So new, so unique, that it makes a 
bigger hit than more expensive presents— 


the ideal Christmas gift 


The Beehler is a different kind of umbrella — folds and 


fits into a suitcase. 


An innovation as useful as it is novel. 


It is a better umbrella all the way through, and here are 


the things that make it so. 


Fits into a suitcase 


by folding the ferrule end and detach- 
ing the handle. And the construction 
of the folding end while extremely 
simple is so reinforced that it is un- 
usually strong where the rod of non- 


folding umbrellas is weakest. 


Crucible steel is used for the strong broad- 
back ribs, and they are held firmly in a solid 
brass clutch so they can’t rattle or work loose. 
And they can’t rust—coated with rubber enamel. 

All cover fabrics are of the best quality— 
absolutely waterproof and guaranteed not to 


crack, rip, fade or run. 


Raised and lowered without pinching of fingers 


or tearing of gloves. 


A gentle push or pull on 


the patent catch does the work; and a neat 
little stop prevents it from turning inside out. 

And yet with all these features the Beehler 
doesn’t cost any more than non-folding um- 


brellas— $1, $2, $2.50, $3, up to $15. 


UNAME-ON js another exclusive Beehler fea- 


ture that adds to the value of the gift. 


The 


recipient’s name and address worked on the 
inside of the cover—sure protection against loss. 

Write for the new Beehler book and see just 
what splendid fabrics are used for the covers and 
what a complete assortment of handles you have 
to choosefrom. If your dealer hasn’t the style 
you want, write us and we'll see that you get it. 


Look for the name “‘ William Beehler” on the 
patent raising-and-lowering catch, and remem- 
ber that every Beehler Folding Umbrella is fully 
guaranteed— your money back if you want it. 


Four special Christmas offers 


$5 for a Beehler Folding Umbrella with a pure 
silk cover. Soft twill weave, beautiful dull 

~ finish, extra close rolling. Choice of 
colors—black, brown, blue, green,red. 


Men’s—imported handle of beau- 
tifully colored ivorine; English bulb curve, 
with Sterling trimming; mounted on Japa- 
nese tonquin. 


W omen’s— 

graceful princess shape in Sterling or 14K 
gold, with center section of genuine mother- 
of-pearl. Handsome and distinctive. 


$2 50 fora Beehler Folding Umbrella with a 


strongsubstantial coverof taffeta- woven 
gloria silk; all-silk warp and tape 
edge. Black only. 

Men’s— hexagonal opera shape in genuine 
California rosewood. A rich and stylish 
handle. 


Women’s— green ebony handle, princess 
shape, with Gothic hand-carved chasing. 
Serviceable as well as beautiful. 


All shipments made same day orders are received, and sent 
express prepaid. Handles exchanged after Christmas, if de- 
sired. Don’t put off buyinga Beehler until the last minute— 
Christmas is only three weeks away. Write today for the 
Beehler book. 


WILLIAM BEEHLER, Baltimore, Md. 


Oldest umbrella house in America. 


BECOME A 
NURSE 


“The value of the course 
cannot be overestimated. 
At first I earned $12.50 a 
week, but before I had 
studied six months I gained 
so much practical knowl- 
edge that I received $20 to 
$30 a week. I have almost 
doubled my earning power.” 
Mrs. Beatrice Reeve, Chautauqua 
Nurse, Vancouver, B. C. (Photo.) 


Send for a copy of 
“How I Became a Nurse” 
and our Year Book explain- 
ing method: 248 pages with 
intensely interesting expe- 
riences by ourgraduates, who 
mastered the art of profes- 
sional nursing bythe C.S.N. 
home-study course. 
Thousands of our graduates, 
with and without previous ex- 
perience, are today earning $10 
to $25 a week. 

TENTH YEAR 


The Chautauqua School 


of Nursing 
305 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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You're losing far more 

than $18 every year by 
being without the Ben- 
: nett. This light, 
thoroughly 


- wherever 
you. go-—slip- 
ped into 
pocket or 
grip. Tt 


makes carbon of orders, does all that higher priced machines 
do. LET US PROVE THIS. See the efficient work. 
Write for catalog and Special offer. Splendid chance for 
agents. Foreign Address: 75 Cannon St., London, EF. C. 

C. N. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 


NEW—Wonderful Standard 
Gillett Safety Lamp 


Portable —can be placed anywhere. 
Brightest light known. Twice as bright 
as electricity. Costs 1-5 of a cent per 
hour. Beautiful soft mellow light, par- 
ticularly desirable for reading. Base of 
lamp made of nickeled brass. Shadesin 
all colors to suit any taste. Write for 
illustrated circular No. 296, 


Standard-Gillett Light Co., 8-9 Michigan St., Chicago, IIL 
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Gas Mantle Service 


The annual sale of thirty- 
one million etch mantles 
is founded upon satisfactory 


Service. 


The reason we sold 31 
million mantles last year is 
because the 27 million we 
sold the year before made 


Sold by all Gas Companies 
and Dependable Dealers. 


MWelstach Company 


Ask your dealer for our free booklet,“ Making a Gas Mantle.” 
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because the Arm signed e 
“COLT” has proved its superior 
Accuracy, Strength and Durability. 


A “COLI” should be your choice for 


the same reasons that caused it to be 


adopted by the U.S. Army and Navy — 


“In consequence of its marked superiority to 


any other known pistol.” 


Back of each “COLT” is safety—It’s the 


proven best. 


Catalogue 85 describes ““COLT’S” Fire Arms in all 


desirable calibers and sizes. A copy will interest you. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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demanded everywhere. 
6 months ahead. Two South Dakota men made over 
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128-page FREE illustrated book, Explains everything 
about the well-drilling business. (59) 
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that does not display for sale long, slim- 
waisted corsets. I was wondering who 
buys them.” 

But there you have it—always the ideal 
we strive for is the one we naturally cannot 
attain. I suppose if any Berlin merchant 
dared to display comfortable, wide, short- 
bodied corsets he would lose many of his 
best customers. 

A day or two before we left Berlin we 
had the honor of meeting Friulein Doktor 
Alice Solomon. If you can imagine the 
Statue of Liberty in New York harbor 
wearing a pink cashmere frock, with a 
white lace fichu, you receive an impression 
of the appearance of this torchbearer of the 
Liberalist wing of the Woman’s Movement 
in Germany. I am a large woman myself 
and have never been accounted a fool, but 
I felt small and mentally emaciated in her 
presence and Peggy looked like a gnat’s 
heel. Even though she moved about the 
room I never recovered from the notion 
that she was really a statue, hereafter to be 
placed on the Siegler Allee, that thorough- 
fare of historical statuary in Berlin that is 
the pride of the Kaiser and the mortifica- 
tion of so many of his subjects. Some men 
and a few women are made for the out- 


| side, not the inside. They are examples of 


humanity in the monument style, and they 
are forever out of drawing beside the family 
hearth or the family cradle. They are too 
big for domesticity and they overawe the 
pleasant chirruping of a home. Fraulein 
Doktor Alice Solomon belongs to this class. 
She could lead a movement with more ease 
than she could cook a dinner. The thing 
I could not understand was the pink frock. 
Somehow one does not associate pink with 
one’s ideas of women’s rights. But I could 
see why she is probably the most popular 
of all the women leaders in Germany with 
the men. She was femininity made august, 
but still feminine. Men admire a woman 
who appeals to their imagination more 
than-they do one with a homely face who 
appeals merely to their reason. And if I 
am not mistaken the things for which Alice 
Solomon stands will be the first to succeed 
in Germany, not only because she does not 
ask for suffrage but merely that women 
may enter the professions and receive 
better wages, and because she knows how 
not to antagonize men. 

It is not for a half-hearted alien like me 
to champion a great cause, but this is a 
serious circumstance and significant, that 
in America, England and Germany this 
idea of woman’s rights had its birth about 
the same time somewhere in the sixties. 
There was not then as now the intimate 
relation between nations established by 
telegraph and newspapers. They were far 
removed from each other, but almost in the 
same year Mrs. Foster in England, Susan 
B. Anthony in America, and Louise Otto 
Paters and Augusta Schmidt in Germany 
all began to agitate this question. No 
serious attention was given them, but they 
died in the faith of it. This is something 
In every nation, in every 
age, whatever class has risen to claim its 
rights from a stronger class has risen with 
The bloodiest battles 
mentioned in history have been in those 
wars where one class fought another for 
liberty. But now we behold a phenom- 
enon. The women of the whole civilized 
world have suddenly begun to step from 
their quiet doorways into the streets. They 
are marching in great processions, meeting 
in councils, preaching as if they led a mis- 
sionary movement. And the whole may 
be summed up in a prayer for their rights, 
the same rights that other intelligent be- 
ings have—merely a prayer; no threats, no 
arms possible for them. The question is, 
Will they succeed? That is, are men as yet 
sufficiently civilized and human to do 
justice without being forced at the point 
of the bayonet? Certainly at no earlier 
time in the world’s history could women 
have dared hope for such a thing. 

Editor’s Note— This is the third of a series of 


articles by Corra Harris. The fourth will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Shave with the diagonal sti 


It is the only way to get a clean, comi 
shave. A touch of the finger turns th 
of the Young at any angle. It shaves 
nally,no matter what the position of 
or what part of the face is being 


Go to your dealer and examine this ra 
it in your hand and note the fine balance. 
the blade and see how simply it is adjust 
the simplicity of the any-angle adjustmel 
Young Safety Razor outfit complete, with 
and handle for stropping, costs $2.50. bs 


° G 
30 Days Free Trial | 
Get this razor from your dealer, or from usi 
dealer does not carry it. i 


it and your money will be refunded. 


YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR COMP? 
1709 Germantown Avenue Philade 


100% Hatches Ase 


When you buy a Buckeye Incubator you get a g 
that it will hatch every hatchable egg and remain it 
working order for five years. That is a wonderful 
to give with an incubator, but we can do it because ov 
Buckeyes are doing just what we claim—hatching eve! 
able egg. No previous incubator experience is nm 
procure 100 per cent. hatches from a Buckeye, 


BUCKEYE INCUBATORS _ 


are equipped with every desirable device that can 
add to incubator efficiency, and they are pronounce 
perts to be the world’s best hatcher. 
No other incubator has so many points of merit. — 
made in three sizes and sold by more than a thousa 
sible dealers—in every State in the Union—as low 
Be sure to see a Buckeye before you buy an Incul 
Send us your name on a postal card and we will send you our 
book called ‘* Incubator Facts,’’ a copy of our five-y 
antee and the name of your nearest dealer. Write t 
If youare selling Seeds, Stock Foo 
Mr. Dealer and Garden Implements, Hardy 
f eral Merchandise—you can sell Buckeye Incubato. 
about an exclusive agency for your city. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co., 567 Euclid Ave., Springfield 


Don’t stifle your feet as do the old fashi 
clumsy rubbers. They protect the most 
part, the sole of the shoe, from cold ¢ 
danip, and allow the feet to breathe. 
EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. — 
Always for sale where good shoes are sold. 
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Pure Silk, Barathea weave, solid col / 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY BOX, $1.75 th 
Send postal for Illustrated catalo; a 
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eek: the most patient. In one breath 
ask breathlessly whether I didn’t think 
h and such a stock was a good “‘buy”’; 
he next breath he’d suggest it was per- 
is a better ‘‘sale.”” He even insinuated 
£ if I’d go in with him on a deal—I to 
ply the tip—it would cost me nothing. 
btless more than one of the front-room 
blers had egged him on and were quite 
ing to pay for a hint of Uncle Jessup’s 
a As though I knew! 
rentiss I escaped however. One thing 
_saved me. A week after I entered the 
mtown office my uncle went abroad. 
his own invitation he joined himself to 
and of touring churchmen and, taking 
mer, sailed for the Holy Land. Do not 
th! Idrewadeep breath. Never inmy 
had I drawn a more thankful one. As 
inews bureaus announced, my Uncle 
p was out of the market for the present. 
ubt until his return Prentiss meant 
main silent. In the meanwhile he 
quite pleasant, though never what you 
iat call effusive. 
‘ut [havespoken of opportunities. Such 
(ance was now not merely an ambition, 
d begun to be a necessity. I was 
ped for money. One or two trades- 
« had even edged in on me. They 
ie regarding their bills. Surrounded as 
by people so blandly indifferent to 
ey—that is, to the value of money —it 
ted me that I, too, could not enioy their 
Naturally I sought a way. It was 
2 in the office at my elbow. 
spite of Frank’s statement, more than 
iof his clerks were dabblers. They regu- 
r took flyers in the market—a few of 
(1 in lots of as much as fifty shares. The 
Irs, less prosperous and lacking margin 
tiity shares, plunged for less amounts. 
dnd at the bucketshops in New and 
jlam Streets they tried their luck with 
ti-dollar bill—a twenty —perhaps even 
Endred. Often they won. 
irhaps some may wonder that men so 
n iar with Wall Street’s ruinous hazards 
ld care to attempt the game. The 
cis that they as well as I harkened only 
te stories of those that won. Moreover, 
Kieve that even the most cautious of 
Ic? that work in Wall Street ultimately 
cme confounded by the sight of so much 
By played for daily, so much wealth won 
lost so casually. In time, I say, the 
4 Street worker becomes precisely like 
dealers who themselves on their nights 
ke a chance at the very box they’ve 
ruin so many others. 
Iplunged. December first came and 
tit arrived a fresh batch of bills. I 
t everywhere-~every one—even the 
nts. Butchers’ and grocers’ bills I 
Jt mind so much—hadn’t Amy said 
ry expect to wait’? But to owe the 
4is! Gad, it made me blush! 
Jimie said flatly: “That’s something I 
m stand, Jim. You must get them their 
iy at once. You must get Lowen- 
*—he was our butcher—‘‘something 


ws 


‘h, he’s all right,” I answered. “Be- 
€ wasn’t it through you that he just 
my’s trade?”’ 

was afact. Amy, for some reason she 
i; give, had just quit her man in Park 
E I wondered if Hodge, too, was 


ny or no Amy,’’ said Jennie decisively, 
ve got to pay him!”’ 


Can advance of three weeks’ pay—it 
( six in all now—and with this three 
aed dollars I sneaked into a New Street 
‘itshop. There I went short on a hun- 
(shares of Little Steel. That night I 
out the transaction nearly two hun- 
Clollars to the good. There was in my 
five hundred dollars in cash, real 
Had I taken that five hundred and 
and there paid my debts this story 
1 never have been written. 
no! If I had not made a killing 
lat any rate tasted blood. To go on 
in a bucketshop was too hazardous, 
| I been caught, Prentiss—if not 
I knew would at once dismiss me. 
ven with an authorized house was 
ill the risk somehow seemed less; 
my money I opened an account in 
of which I knew the manager. 
t there rather than with my own 
ed no comment. No doubt.they 
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UP APPEARANCES 


(Continued from Page 25) 


were accustomed to such proceedings, for 
queer transactions seem to crop up con- 
stantly in Wall Street. At any rate, with 
my five hundred dollars I went “short” on 
fifty shares of Southern Pacific. At the 
week’s end I was a full hundred dollars to 
the good. 

I took my profit. Drawing it in cash I 
set out uptown firmly intending to pay the 
servants their wages. Chance killed my 
good intention. On reaching home I found 
that Amy, forestalling Christmas, had sent 
Jennie a handsome, costly and at the same 
time utterly useless ivory carving. We 
must return the present in kind. In conse- 
quence the morning after Jennie took the 
cash I handed her, and with a grave face, 
though she said nothing, set forth to buy 
the return gift. It was a motor lunch- 
basket, with silver-plated utensils—price, 
forty-eight dollars. 

“Tl bring up the servants’ money 
tonight —sure!’’ I promised. 

That morning I took a sudden notion. It 
struck me something was doing in Smelters. 
Hopping into the private—and sound- 
proof{—telephone booth, I rang up my 
friend, the manager, at the office where I 
dealt. 

“Get me fifty Smelters as soon as you 
can,’ I ordered. ‘At the market?’ he 
inquired. ‘At the market,” I repeated. 

Smelters began instantly to rise. At 
noon it was a full three points above the 
opening. I rubbed my hands in satisfac- 
tion. At the Savarin I treated myself to 
a most excellent lunch. Everything was 
booming. I was out of the woods now, 
could pay my debts and start in fresh. A 
half-hour before the close Smelters showed 
me a profit of five and one-eighth points. 

“Yes,” I observed loquaciously to a 
near-by dabbler, ‘“‘she’ll hit par before 
the close. Smelters an eighth—a quarter!”’ 
I cried, reading it from the tape. ‘See 
Smelters hop!’ 

Just then I was called to the telephone. 
It was the office manager to whom that 
morning I’d wired my order to buy. 

“Say, old chap,” he remarked in that 
placating, apologetic voice that means but 
one thing in Wall Street, ‘‘we’d like a little 
extra margin on your account.” 

“Margin?” I fairly roared at him. 
“Why, I have nearly three hundred profit 
on Smelters!”’ 

““Eixcuse me!’’ he answered with em- 
phatic surprise. ‘‘ You sold Smelters, and 
it’s now five and seven-eighths above the 
price you took it on.” 

“What’re you giving me?” I retorted. 
“T told you to buy.” 

For a while we bandied words back 
and forth over the wire. My stand was 
that it was his mistake, not mine, and that 
therefore I’d hold him for my profits. 

“You won’t get any profits,” he an- 


nounced flatly. 


“Won’t I?” I grimly retorted. 

“No,” he said, then added: ‘And what 
are you going to do about it?” 

He had me. I could do nothing. If I 
made a claim the fact that I’d been dab- 
bling would get to my employers’ ears. The 
man knew that. He banked on the con- 
clusion that I’d not dare to complain. 

Raging but helpless I ordered him to send 
me a check for the balance. Again that 
night I went home without the servants’ 
wages. Jennie turned white to the lips. 
“You haven’t it?’’ she exclaimed. 

“That’s all right,” I returned; ‘‘I for- 
got all about it. You'll have it tomorrow 
night.” 

She did not get it on the morrow. The 
next day I dropped in at the bucketshop 
for one short, quick turn. I got it, more- 
over. At ninety-nine and one-eighth I 
bought one hundred shares of Smelters on 
five points margin. That day the bubble 
burst. Smelters dropped with a crash, and 
before I could get round to the bucketshop 
to save a little, at least, I was wiped out to 
the last cent. 


Uptown, Jennie—the servants as well— 
waited for the money. To draw more from 
the office gave me a feeling of discomfort. I 
had already drawn much. While I thought, 
biting my fingers desperately, I saw Hodge 
chatting with another customer. “Yes,” 
he was drawling; “I had a hunch after I'd 
played Smelters up to play it down again. 
It’s real action today for a change.” 

“Hodge,” I said, and tapped him on the 
shoulder. He came into the back room with 
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GOOD 


Leather heels 
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ECONOMY 


soon wear down, and 


have to be constantly renewed. When 
buying new shoes or having old 
ones half-soled and heeled, attach 


O'SULLIVAN’S HEELS 


made of New Live Rubber of the finest 
quality. They last longer than leather, 
keep their shape better; give you 
the springy step of youth, and cost 
attached the same as leather, only 


EIOG 


The Secret of a 
Man’s Perfect Gift 


A woman’s heart is gladdened not 
by a gift alone but by the choice 
of ¢/is gift, in which she can discern 
the sentiment of giving so delicately 
expressed. There’s nothing like the 
flowers for expressing love and joy. 
But flowers quickly wither—not so 
with this perfume, which has taken 
their sweetest fragrance, deepened it 
and made it last. Unlike other per- 
fumes (which many ladies would not 
use) this is loved by every woman. 

So it carries deep within it the 


Gp 


Rieger’s ‘‘ Flower Drops” comes in 
acutglass bottle. Sold at dealers in 
perfume, but if you have any difficulty 
in obtaining it, we'll send it prepaid 
on receipt of price, $1.50. 

Among our special Christmas offer- 
ings is Rieger’s ‘‘ Flower Drops”’ in 
silk-lined packages, some hand- 
painted, some Persian silk, $2.00. 

‘Perle du Jardin” in beautiful cut- 
glass bottles, in silk-lined leather 
box, $5.00. 

Mention on the coupon the kind you 
want—but if you’re still in doubt, 


Send for a Miniature Bot- 
tle Rieger’s Flower Drops, 20c 
PAUL RIEGER 


193 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
210 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Paris NewYork Sanfrancisco 


EXACT SIZE 
REGULAR BOTTLE 


a 


dearest sentiments—it makes beauty’s charm a fascination and aids man’s willing 
memory of the thoughts of her he likes or loves. 
The very name is a compliment to the girl; it is symbolical and real — 


“Niegers Flower Drops 


(Why not give “her’’ a bottle for Christmas ?) 


; 
Ww The purest and truest essence of thousands of flower petals —it is the 
new perfume made only of nature itself. 
than the customary perfume — it contains no alcohol, no adulterant. 

Rieger’s ‘‘ Flower Drops’’ is used in highest society, perhaps oftenest 
by women who never before used any perfume. 


Cut out this coupon and fill it in at home 


pair 


Fifty times more concentrated 


SMOBABEBEBEBEEEEEEEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE! 


= 


PAUL RIEGER (San Franeisco or Chicago) 
Please send me (check one desired) 
() 1 Regular bottle of ‘Flower Drops’’ ($1.50 enclosed) 
CJ 1 Special Christmas bottle ($2.00 enclosed) 
(J 1 Bottle ‘’Perle du Jardin”’ ($5.00 enclosed) 
O) 1 Miniature bottle (20c enclosed) 


Underline odor desired: Lily of the Valley, Violet, 
Rose, Crabapple, Lilac, Orange Blossoms. 


Name 


Address =s 


Dealer’s Name. = 


Please fill in carefully. Send check, money order, cur- 
rency or stamps, Money back if not pleased. 


Macaroni or Spaghetti 
Prepared with Condensed Tomato Soup 


Without breaking the sticks, boil and drain 
a five-cent package of Foulds’ Macaroni or 
Spaghetti as directed. Empty a ten-cent can 
of condensed tomato soup into a saucepan, 
and, without adding any water, let it come to 
a boil; add 14 pound of grated cheese, a lump 
of butter, or a couple of slices of bacon fried 
crisp and chopped fine. Add the Macaroni 
or Spaghetti. Mix up together and serve hot. 


Save this recipe better, drop us a 
—- —— — postal for a free copy 


of the Americanized Macaroni or Spaghetti 
Cook Book. It contains 42 other excellent 
recipes, mostly simple and inexpensive — all 
pleasing to American tastes. 


THE SATURDAY 


Their Favorite Dish 


Even the Stair Rail Limited is too slow 
for the healthy, happy children who eat 
little meat and plenty of Foulds’ Macaroni * 
and Spaghetti. No second call to dinner 
is ever needed when some favorite dish of 
Foulds is expected. 

Let them have all they want. It’s 
nourishing, wholesome food with health 
and strength—and never a nightmare. 


MACARONI SPAGHETTI 


CLEANLY MADE BY AMERICANS 


is an ideal food for everybody. [t is as 
satisfying as meat with none of meat’s 
harmful effects. It can be prepared in so 
many ways, in combination with so many 
things, that it lends variety to the table and 
never fails to stimulate fickle appetites. 


Here is something new, a dish that 
would be a credit,toa professional cook, yet 
very simple and easy when made after this 
Americanized recipe. Try it, but besure the 
Macaroni or Spaghetti you use is Foulds’. 


5 helpings in 5-cent package 
Proportionately more in large package 


Lf your grocer does not yet handle Foulds’, 
give us his name and address and send us 
zo cents tn stamps or coin, and we will 
send you, charges prepaid, a full five-cent 
package each of Macaroni and Spaghetti 
with a copy of the Cook Book. You can 
then try at least two of these recipes with 
Macaroni and Spaghetti as good as it can 
be—and appetizingly clean. 


The Foulds Milling Company 
Sales Dept. Chicago, Il. 


“Helps Reduce the High Cost of Living” 


Stenographers 
who use Blaisdell 
Pencils never lose the point. 
They never have to stop and whittle. 
They never delay the business in hand. 


Blaisdell 22% 


Pencils 


are sharpened instantly by simply nick- 
ing the paper and pulling off the spiral 
strip of paper. 
Blaisdell Pencils come in every degree of 
hardness—with and without erasers. 
The graphite used is imported from Ba- 
varia, where the world’s finest graphite 
is mined. It is the best lead put into any 
pencil at the price. We also make a 
complete line of “better” erasers. 
Tf your stationer cannot supply you, 
write for one of our special offers. 
Offer No. 1, 10c, 3 assorted high grade lead 
pencils. Offer No. 2, 25c, 3assorted high grade 
pencils and 3 crayons. Offer No. 3, 50c, 6 as- 
sorted high grade pencils with extra thick 
leads and 6 crayons of different colors. 
Kn (= BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL COMPANY 
Sa 4500 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SECURED OR OUR 


ATENTS ‘vse seronwep 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. vropoR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
eS ee eee ee ne ONO 


For 36 years we have been paying our customers the 
highest returns consistent with conservative methods. 
First mortgage loans of $200 and up whith we 
can recommend after the most thorough personal 
investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 715. 
25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


ERKINS &:Co rence: Kans 


telling how to run a store goes free. 


There’s money in merchandise 


And there are big opportunities right now for good men in the retail field. Why not start 
a profit making retail store of your own? It’s my business to find places where new stores 
are needed, I know about towns, industries, rooms, rents, etc., in every part of the U.S. 
On my list are many places where a new store can start with small capital and pay a 
profit from the beginning. No charge for information. 


Edward B. Moon, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


GIVE HIM A 
ROBESON 


POCKET KNIFE 
for CHRISTMAS 


In a Handsome 
Gold Decorated 
Gift Box 


@ Made of Wardlow’s (English) Steel, 
true as the metal in the blades of Damascus, 
Singly forged and ground by hand, 

@ Tempered by an unusual process which gives a 
biting edge that lasts. 

@ Blades open easily, but close with a snappy click 
that tells of skilled workmanship. 

@ The very highest typeof GUARANTEED knife made. 


Lock for the “Shur-Edge” 
Christmas Window in 
Your Town. 
@ A glance at this display of Robeson “‘ Shur-Edge” 
Knives is an inspiration, if you are 
looking for a quality gift. 
THE ROBESON CUTLERY CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. , ; 
Shur-Edge Razors, A Pr. 
Strops,Shears,S cise ¢ Oy 7 
sors, Butcher and 6 he >» \ 
Kitchen Knives, re fs I 
Carvers, | . “on 
etc. | ee 


Dealers :— 
If you want 
to enliven your 
cutlery business, - 
write for our selling plan. 


For the real truth about 


ATENTS 


Write, Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
610 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 
Established Fifty Years. Useful Booklet FREE 


Pleasure and Profit 


Raising Poultry. The famous Gem makes success 
easy, Begin early by preparing now. Valuable 
information free. Write for nearest dealer’s naine. 


THE GEM INCUBATOR CO., Box 75, Greenville, Ohio 


And a two hundred page book 
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me. “Say, old chap,” I faltered, “‘can you 
help me out for a few days? I’d like you to 
cash my note for a hundred—thirty days’ 
time, old man.” 

He gave a little start. It showed aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Gad! were you in with the 
bunch—whipsawed on Smelters, I mean?” 

I nodded. He again stared in surprise. 
“Why, they say your uncle rigged the 
deal—by cable, I understand. Didn’t he 
tip you off?” 

I made a frank confession. I told Hodge 


that between my uncle and myself there ' 


was nothing but enmity—that I’d not 
spoken to my relative for years. 

Hodge heard me silently. Then when I’d 
finished and again made my appeal, he 
drew a long, sorrowful face. 

“Gad! Sorry, old chap, but I got hit 
myself in Smelters. Don’t tell any one, but 
it pretty nearly cleaned me out.” 

Either he lied to me or he had lied to 
that man outside. I had my choice. Leav- 
ing him, I walked direct to the cashier’s 
window. 

“Mr. Sanders,” said I to the cashier, 
with difficulty restraining the quaver in my 
voice, ‘‘just let me have a hundred in cash, 
will you?” 

Sanders slowly wiped his pen, then as 
slowly stuck it over his ear. Afterward 
he as slowly and deliberately and gravely 
shook his head. ; 

“Sorry, old chap’ —the words were iden- 
tically those of Hodge—‘“‘Sorry, old chap, 
but Mr. Prentiss has just given orders.” 

“Orders?” I gasped. 

Again Sanders nodded. He looked con- 
scious, utterly apologetic, yet nevertheless 
he bolted out a bruising speech. 

“Yes. Mr. Prentiss says employees will 
have to look out better for their finances. 
He says if they get hard up he can’t be ex- 
pected to dig and help them out. Of course 
now,” added Sanders, ‘‘he don’t mean you. 
It’s some of the others.” 

But Prentiss did mean me. I knew it. 
But that was nothing now. I was penniless, 
and on every hand I was pressed, crowded 
for money. Even in my own home I was 
not free. I, in fact, dared not enter it until 
I had money to pay my servants. 

That evening, half an hour after I had 
quitted Wall Street, I sidled into a pawn- 
shop. There I pawned my watch. It was 
my father’s watch. On it I raised the 
money I must pay out to my housemaids. 
The money was not only that—their 
wages—it was the cash required to enable 
me to enter my home again! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Imsect Colorings 


ECENT observation appears to show 

that the brilliant metallic colors of 
certain animals, such as humming-birds, 
peacocks, pigeons, butterflies, beetles, and 
other insects, are commonly due to a light- 
resisting film of exceeding thinness that 
covers scale or wing-case or feather. 

There are certain species of beetles which 
actually look as if they were made of gold 
or silver—so much so, indeed, that ignorant 
people many times have attempted to sub- 
ject them to a smelting process. The effect, 
however, seems to be due to a covering 
film which, as in the case of the real metals, 
is almost light-proof. In other instances the 
colors of the insects are various and vivid, 
the film absorbing some of the rays of the 
spectrum and not others, so that the light 
thrown back is what the substance refuses 
to take up. The wing-case of one kind of 
beetle has a luster of burnished copper. 

Ordinarily, whether in birds or in- 
sects—and the same thing may be true 
of fishes—the metallic hues are undoubt- 
edly attributable to a film. There are note- 
worthy exceptions, however. For example, 
the silky sheen of the blue-winged butterfly 
is found to be due, in part at least, to innu- 
merable fine hairs, whose diameter is much 
less than that of a light-wave, and which 
are, therefore, in the same relation to light 
as the minute dust particles that give to the 
sky its blue color. 

The beetle called Plusiotis resplendens 
looks as if electroplated with metal that 
has a luster resembling brass. 

Again, when the gorgeous diamond bee- 
tle is examined under a low power of the 
microscope the green dots on its wing-cases 
are seen to consist of depressions, from 
which spring brilliant and exquisitely 
colored scales. The colors range through 
the whole spectrum. They are produced by 
diffraction of light from parallel ridges only 
a thousandth of a millimeter apart. 


December 2, 


FULL FASHIONED 


Mufflet 


— For Women 
— For Children 


Like Bradley Knit 


make splendid Christmas gifts. 
the best protection against cold — fit sm 
the throat, chest, shoulders and spine — 
shapely and stylish after washing as whe 
them. Prices 50c to $2.00. 


Style No. 301, pictured above—is the 
Bradley Full- Fashioned V-neck Mu 
improved, and of the highest gra 
Egyptian mercerized yarn. At your 
now, in all colors, with clasp to mati 
sold in dainty gift boxes .... 


Write today for handsomely illustrated cai 
Mufflers, Scarfs, Muffs and Knit Coat 
Holiday Gifts. / 

Bradley Knitting Compa 
115 Bradley St. Delav 
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A Man’s Complexic 
is extremely dependent on the 
which he shaves. 


never irritate the skin or disposition. 
wonderful for their beautiful sharpn 
quisite temper. ‘It is the one razor y 
to shave and thereby enjoy a smooth, Y 
healthy skin. ) 
If your dealer hasn’t the Torrey 
us and we will see that you are suppl: 
fo our free booklet on how to choo 
for arazor. Dealers should write for 
introductory offer. oe. 
The new Torrey Honing Strop has no 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 


RIDER AGENTS WAN 
a SSs7@ in each townjto ride and exhibit 
Z By Write for special offer. . 


1912 Models $1 
AS Go eae and Pun 


cle. 
Finest Guaranteed 


NW 100 Second-Hand 
\j All makes and models, 
ood as new 


We SHIP ON orig 
fl cent deposit, pay the fre 
‘AVS? FREE. 


/ lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all 
SF at half usual prices. NOT B 
our catalogues and offer. 
MEAD 


YCLE CoO., 


Near-Brussels Art-Rug: 


Sent to your home by expre 


Beautiful andattract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be ff 
used. Sod direct at fe 
one profit, Money 

refunded if not 

satisfactory. f 


Write now. 


Dept. N-55, 


Sizes and Prices 
9x6ft. $3.50 
9x7oft. 4.00 
9x9ft. 4.50 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 694 Bourse B 


ay 


Tes Guim 


is Mall \OE 
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| SHOE mm 


b 
il 


momfort is the first 
consideration when 
buying shoes—Florsheim 
“Natural Shape”’ lasts are 
your guarantee of comfort. 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest dealer 
fill your order, 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet, ‘“The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,’’ 


showing styles that are different. 


| The Florsheim Shoe Company 
| Chicago U. S. A. 


This won’t 
happen to you 


if you wear ‘‘N F 10”7— 


the strongest, 
neatest, most 
durable laces. 


“N F10” 
Shoe Laces 


stand a strain 
of 200 lbs. to 
the foot with- 
out breaking 
ai insure freedom fromall shoe- 
ace troubles. Finished with 
patented fast-color tips 4 
that won’t come off. (; 


Guaranteed 6 months 


10 cents per pair, but worth many 
imes that price in the satisfaction they give. 
or tan, in four lengths for men’s 
nd women’s high shoes. If your dealer 
\asn’t them, don’t take a substitute—send 
cents to us. At all shoe, dry-goods 
| nd men’s furnishing stores. Write 
ar booklet showing all our laces. 


Nufashond 
Shoe Lace Co. 
ept. A, Reading, Pa. 
|| Makers of the famous 


Nufashond Silk Oxford 
a es and Corset Laces 
] 
| 


ars of Success and Why 


of failure. An experience booklet telling how New 
s health and success for others. Why not you? Sent 
months’ trial subscription to NAUTILUS MAG- 
ve. The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 315, Holyoke, Mass. 
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SANTA CLAUS, IR. 


(Continued from Page 23) 


So Mrs. C. Grinder and Santa Claus’ son 
Went up to the attic 
With purpose emphatic, 

And, taking the hideous gifts one by one, 
Labeled on each an address and a name 
And-the presents required in exchange 

for the same. 

And when this laborious duty was done 
The Eskimo driver came forth in his pride 
And packed all the trash in the motor 

outside. 

Not a weird lampshade or dinky tin horn, 

Not a gilt fire-shovel, breeder of scorn, 

Not a plush album or twenty-cent doll, 

Not a fierce screen from some near Taj 

Mahal 
Was left in the garret to clutter the place— 


But stay! In a corner reposed in disgrace 


One little tin horn so exceedingly bent 
That Santa Claus, Jr., was forced to explain: 
‘We can’t exchange that!’’ So they let it 


remain. 
Tit 
Soon to the home of the Grinders came 
faring 


Auto-deliveries, wagons and vans, 
Each its rich burden of packages bearing, 
All plainly tagged: ‘‘In Exchange, as per 
Plans.”’ 
Oh, what a windfall of Orient splendor 
Shone in the house of the Grinders that 
day ! 
Objects of virtu, each signed by its sender, 
Glowed like a jeweler’s window display. 
A grand silver service from stingy Aunt 
Dolly, 
Venetian cutglass from penurious Polly, 
Morocco-bound Shaksperes from tight 
Uncle Raleigh, 
And—merciful golly, 
All to the jolly! — 
A Gobelin tapestry labeled: ‘From Molly!” 


In exchange for old Santa Claus’ trumpets 
and dolls 
Were stacks of Parisian and Nuremberg 
toys; 
Wonderful dancers, machine-talking Polls, 
Biplanes that soared with an ear-splitting 
noise, 
Self-lighting theaters laden with scenery, 
Trolley-lines run by galvanic machinery, 
Dollhouses builded like modern hotels 
With hydraulic lifts and electrical bells. 


Pretty Belle Claire 
Viewed the presents for her 
And put on an air 
Of exceeding hauteur. 
Though nothing on earth made her actively 
glad, 
She had to acknowledge: ‘‘ They’re really 
not bad.’’ 
But poor little Bobby detested the show; 
The intricate play-machines frightened him 
so 
That he ran to the garret and sat all alone 
Wes une up a game of his own. 
‘Alas: for the pee Ries Fealied in ins 
nightwear, 
Breasts the dream tide in a shallop of gold, 
Seeing all joys—till along comes a Night- 
mare, 
Striking his ecstasy clammy and cold! 
So with the Grinders. With visionings 
tender 
Sat they a while in their new-acquired 
splendor, 
Greatly admiring those wealthy donations, 
Blessing their suddenly thoughtful relations. 


When out in the snow 
They beheld in their woe 
Forty-five auto-delivery wagons 
Champing their flywheels and rumbling like 
dragons. 
Forty-five boys, puffing loud as they bore 
Each one a half-dozen bundles or more, 
Dumped the whole cargo against the front 
door, 
Then motored away, 
As much as to say, 
“We shake our hands of your rubbish—good 
day!” 
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REPEATING 
22 RIFLES 


Accurate because perfectly sighted and rifled by expert 
gunsmiths. 
Safe because solid breech hammerless. There is no hammer 
to catch on clothing, fence or tree branch. 
Simple because its parts are few and sturdy. Its easy take- 
down permits the eye to follow the cleaning rod from 
breech to muzzle. 
Durable because of superior quality of material and work- 
manship. Easy cleaning insures the rifling. 
Beauty. ‘The sleek, smooth sweep of its well-balanced 
lines sells it on sight. 
Shoots .22 long, .22 et and .22 long rifle without adjustment. 
Remington; UMC — the perfect shooting combination. 


Remington Arms—Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
New York City 


Christmas & 


Gift That = 
Always Pleases 


Even though a woman has one carpet 
sweeper, she will thoroughly appreciate 


one of 


BISSELV’S 


Latest Improved : 
“Cyco”’ BALL-BEARING Sweepers 


for she can;then take her old one upstairs ) | up 
where the work is lighter and less exacting, 
“Bissell”? for the more 
particular work below. Then, too, there is a 
sweeper always handy when wanted, 
Bissell Sweepers are beautiful in finish, 
thorough in use, moderate in price, and a 
daily reminder of the giver for ten years or 
more. They cost from $2.75 to $5.75, and are 
sold by dealers every where, Booklet mailed 


and keep the new 


on request. 


») A Christmas Souvenir for You 
%/ Buy of your dealer between now and January 1st, 
send us the purchase slip WITHIN ONE 
WEEK FROM DATE OF PURCHASE, 
and we will send you a fine qual- 
ity black leather card case 
with no printing on it. 


Address Dept. 36-A 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

(Largest and Only Ex- 


clusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) 


*] 


mings. Colors: Black, Steel 


For men and boys. 
Satin lined. Bi: ind 
and visor can be 
turned down or 
o) ALIS Ze's’: 
Color, Black. 
Prepaid on re- 
ceipt of $3,00. 
Packed in beautiful 
Holiday Boxes. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed on all 
purchases, 


PANAMA HAT C 0. 


Low priced. 
tools. Here are 15 tools in one. 
100 first few days. 
Big snap to hustlers. 
confidential terms. 


English 
Knock- 


about 


Hat 


A stylish, serv- 
iceable hat. Genu- 


ine Fur Felt. Folds into 
compact roll without damaging. 
Can be shaped into Alpine or Telescope. 


Silk trim- 
Gray, Brown, Actual 


value $2.00. Sent postpaid promptly on receipt of $1,00, 
State size and color wanted. Packed in beautiful Holiday boxes. 


Genuine Fur Cap 


3 


Dept. A, 
830 Broadway, New York. 


| pa ENES 100% PR PROFIT 


Agents aroused. Sales easy. Every home needs 


Essex Co., N. Y., agent sold 


Mechanic in shop sold 50 to fellow workmen. 
Just write a postal—say: Give me special 

Ten-inch sample free if you mean business. 

THOMAS MFG. CO., 5868 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 


Schools—Write 
for quantity 
prices. 

Style A 


Rides 50 ft, 
on inclined 


> wire while 
) spinning. 


No. A—Mono-Rail Jumping Top 

Wizard 6-minute Jumping Top 

Both outfits complete $1.00—postage 10c. Includes free premium. 
Fun for the whole family —Every Child Wants Them 


Complete outfits include colored metal top, Polished Colored Shell, 20 feet 
wire track, Mono-Rail carriage, Wood Pedestal, Cord, full’ directions, 


THE WIZARD TOPS 


will amuse and delight you as much as the children. 
It's the toy for thinking people, for it not only amuses 
Makes more 
revolutions per minute than any other piece of mechan- 
ism ever invented. Performs over forty amusing and 


but sets you athinking. A speed marvel. 


puzzling tricks. One turn spins it. 


Even scientists buy the Wizard Tops to study the defiance of 


gravity. Send for one or both today to avoid Christmas rush. 


WIZARD PATENT DEVELOPING co., Dept. Cc ree West 3lst St., New York Wizard Gamiaute 


50c either outfit postace 


4 times 
this size 


the law of 


Jumping Top 
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Whether you are a big user of power in a =e 
factory or use it in a small workshop or office, we can prove to you that 


Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Motors will give you more practical 
power at a lower cost. 

Thousands of power users have found this ideal condition by installing 
Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Motors on their machinery. 

No delays for repairs. No line shaft troubles. No “‘light load’’ waste 
to eat into your profits. You pay only for the power used. 


1-30 to 15 Horse Power 


For more than 16 years we have specialized in small motors and have built up a 
world-wide reputation for “STANDARD” Motors for reliability, efficiency and economy 
of power. . Because of our big output our prices are the lowest consistent with superior 
quality. Our big stock of regular sizes also insures prompt delivery. 


Let our engineers solve your power problems. Write us about your power con- 
ditions—where you use it and what you use it for—and our : 

experts will analyze your case and impartially recommend the 
best motor suited for your needs. <A postal will bring you this 


information. 
1305 Lagonda Ave. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. ‘Sprinziicid, onic 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, Atlanta and Rochester. 


We Also ‘Manufacture a Complete Line of Alternating and Direct 
Current Fans—Desk, Wall, Ceiling, Oscillating, Ventilating for Home, 
Factory, Office. (37) 


Film Premo No. 1 
3% x 444, $10.00 


It’s 


a merry Christmas 


for the one who gets 


A PREMO 


Whether it’s.a youngster of six or seven, a grandfather of sixty or seventy, 
or any one of the between ages, photography has a most alluring appeal. 
So at Christmas time a Premo Camera will please the one you wish to 
please most, for Premos are so simple to understand and operate that 


one who receives a Premo can make good pictures from the start. 
need no experience with a Premo. 


You 


Premos are made in fifty styles and sizes, at prices from $1.50 to $150.00. Th 

; i y sizes, ¢ : -00. ey he 
thirty years of experience behind them. They are the smallest, lightest, easiest i jen) 
at Spears per ee Tbey ioe in daylight. Many of the take films or plates 
with equal facility. And using film from the famous Eastman N.C. s s wi 
produce as good pictures as can be had. pg tt 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co, 


Premo catalogue at the dealer's ov mailed on request. 


- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Out rushed the Grinders and brought in 
the pile, 

Fearing the worst—and the worst can be 
vile— 

Opened a few of ’em, fearing and trembling. 

Worse and more of it!—there’s no use 
dissembling ; 

Those packages piled there in mountains 
and tiers 

Contained all the gifts which the Grinders 
for years 

Had sent their relations from Maine to the 
Isthmus 

As gaudy and ugly reminders of Christmas. 

And each one was tagged with a neat but 
not quaint blank 


Clearly denoting its mission, ‘‘ Complaint 


Blank.”’ 
Each asked immoderate gifts in exchange: 
Uncle Dib Sykes wished an automobile, 
Aunt Dolly Grey craved a new kitchen 
range; 
But poor Uncle Raleigh, 
Whose deep melancholy 
Led his thoughts deathward in moments 
of zeal, 
Asked this: ‘‘ For the spot where I’ll soon 
be interred ; 
Please buy me a gravestone—hand sculp- 
ture preferred.”’ 


Facing this phalanx of dunning reminders 
Visions of bankruptcy frightened the 
Grinders. 
The sore-stricken wife sobbed: ‘‘We’re 
ruined!”’ 
The husband replied with a stammer: 
“No, nothing can stop us— 
The sheriff will cop us 
And sell us out under the hammer!”’ 
Then he put on his hat and walked forth 
-in the gloam: 
There was only one way. He must mort- 
gage the home. 


Obscure little Bobby was almost forgot 
In this drama intense 
With crowding events. 

And when some one suddenly thought of 
the tot 

They started a search through each cranny 
and spot 

Where he oftenest was, but now he was not. 

Then they thought of the attic and rushed 
to the door— 

There lay the deserter asleep on the floor. 

His features were curled in a smile of 
content 

As under an arm, 
Guarded from harm, 

He clasped a small object all battered and 
bent, 

The salvage of trash-heaps, the target of 
scorn, 

Santa Claus’ only remaining tin horn! 


His nurse, who was Irish and wise, softly ~ 


said 
As she lifted him gently and put him to bed: 


“‘Huggin’ his thrumpet like Gabr’el gone 


wild— 

Ain’t he th’ backward an’ ignorant child! 

No, he ain’t! For he knows that a Christ- 
mas can’t start 

From the pocketbook—faith, it must come 
from the heart. 

By th’ Saints—Dutch an’ Irish—yer gifts 


may be sold 

Tagged wid a price-mark and drippin’ wid 
gold; 

But if love ain’t inside ’em—as sure as 
ye’re born 


I'd rather be blessed wid a little tin horn!’ 


Al Carload of Help 


UFUS GROGAN is one of the managers 
of the biggest store in his town. The 
slogan of the storeis: “‘ Wesell everything.” 
When Rufus is asked for anything the 
store doesn’t happen to have on hand he 
always says: ‘‘We are out of that just 
now; but we have a carload coming.’”’ And 
“ Rufus’ earload”’ is.a local joke. 

“Rufus,’”’ asked a customer one day, 
“do you know where I can get a hired 
girl?” 

“Well,” said Rufus, ‘““we haven’t any 
now; but we have a carload coming!” 


December 2, 19 


Your Christmas Gif ' 
Without Shopping 


F you are wondering what 
be the most acceptable gif 
send to your friends; if youw 
to avoid the 
rush and 
crowds of 
Christmas 
we can solve 
your diffi- 
culties. 
Wouldn’t 
you rather 
have a year’s 
subscription 7 
to a good periodical than most 6 
the presents which you receiv 
Well, most of your friends fi 
just as you do. A year’s s1 
scription to The Saturday Ever 
ing Post does not end with 
passing of the holidays —it 
commences. It is really : 
two gifts. 
The Post’s way of announei 
the present adds immense 
its attractiveness. We have 


‘tipped”’ on the third pa 
the artistic four-page annot 
ment which measures 6x9 in 
The first page bears this 
ment in illuminated design 


At the direction of 


we have entered your name on our list 
subscription to ‘ 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 

We hope that the 52 copies we shall have 
ure of mailing will prove to be pleasant 
of the friend who sends this holiday rem 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMP. 
Philadelphia 


Give your own name and address, 
well as the names and addresses ¢ 
recipients, when you remit. Fe 


One of these announcements, P 
the name of the person who orde 
subscription, will be mailed in a 
envelope so as to be received on Ch 
by each person for whom a subserip 
ordered. & 

Order at once sending $1.50 for € 
subscription. The announcements 
be sent so as to be received on Chr 
morning, bearing your name as the 

Subscriptions for The Ladies 
Journal may be ordered in the same 
The Journal announcement has 
beautiful colored reproduction on 
page, but the decorations are entl 
ferent and of course it bears the 
that magazine. ; 


The Curtis Publishing Ce 
} Philadelphia, 


Nex! 
Shirt 


t to the pleasure of presenting a father, hus- 
d, son, brother or friend with a set of Larter 


pleasure afforded by showing how easily they are | 
operated, with nothing to come apart or to lose. 


bd In handsome Christ- 


' studs, six vest buttons and { 
a pair of cuff buttons— 

‘all matched, from $6 to © 
' $1000 per set. 


ti ad Ask yourjeweler, 


supply you, write us and 
we ll tell you of a nearby 
jeweler who can. 


\ Illustrated Booklet 


It suggests the correct 
jewelry for men, for all § 
occasions. 


| LARTER & SONS “ 
21 Maiden Lane, New York A Larter Cuff Link | 


Studs 


and Larter Vest Buttons is the | 


mas cases — three 


= 


j Larter 
A Vest 
Button 


AS 


and if he can not 


a 


Write for 


2 


GENUINE 
alabash Pipe 


in London fromthe South African 
labash, Cleanest, coolest, sweet- 
tsmoke on earth. 


{ sa 
> 


LE BEST GIFT 


abi: 


UR sausages are made from an old- 
fashioned New England recipe— 
Jot from a‘‘secret formula.’’? They are 
ll sausage—except the home-ground 
pices and salt—nothing else goes into 


other farms in the country. 


ONES 
DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGES 


Ask your grocer, also write 
to us and get our booklet of 
Jones recipes. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm, 
Box 605, Fert Atkinson, Wisconsin 


| 
them. And they are real § 
farm sausages, just like the f | 
sausages made on many {} 
a 


We import them, 
ving all middlemen’s profits 


A handsome, inexpensive Xmas gift. 


small, 
medium, 
large. Order 
one. Money back, 
if not satisfactory. 


Zo “ff CALABASH PIPE 
Yb IMPORTERS 
242 E. SthSt. Cincinnati J 


eS 


1es Elegance with Individuality 
ey Your Monogram (two initials) handsomely em- 


bossed in gold on superfine Cambric stationery. 
Strictly High Class. Special Holiday price 


$1 one dollar per box. Paper and en- 
. 


yvelopes match. Sent post paid. Some- 
g New. A money saver for the Liberal 
Gift-Giver. Order Early to insure against delay. 


MONOGRAM STATIONERY CO. 
903 Marbridge Bldg., New York City 
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How Kansas Drove 
Out ea Set of Thieves 


(Continued from Page 5) 


communities where they live will lend their 
names to wildcat stock schemes. All sorts 
of mining and other concerns, every one of 
whose promoters ought to be in jail, come 
before credulous investors with boards 
of directors containing names that are 
considered quite respectable. 

How these respectable dummies recon- 
cile their consciences I cannot imagine. It 
is not, of course, that the schemes which 
they indorse and tout for are outright 
swindles. In nearly all cases, no doubt, 
where the roster contains respectable 
names, the scheme has some tangible 
foundation. In some cases, probably, it 
would be a fair gamble for a man able and 
willing to take the risk. The question is: 
“Would you advise a widow whose fortune 
consists of two thousand dollars of life- 
insurance money to put it into this stock?” 
Almost every stock-selling campaign by 
advertisement or the employment of agents 
draws in more or less money of that kind; 
and no man who indorses it can escape the 
moral responsibility. 

That question is what Kansas asked 
herself in passing the Blue Sky Law. Com- 
missioner Dolley’s inquiries had shown 
that millions of dollars were drawn from 
people of little business experience and 
limited intelligence, who didn’t at all 
understand that they were going into a 
gamble but accepted the lying assur- 
ances of the agents and the prospectuses 
that they were certain of getting back their 
money and of receiving large returns upon 
it. Out of the five-hundred-and-odd re- 
jected applications on file in the commis- 
sioner’s office there isn’t one that an 
intelligent and honest man would recom- 
mend as a secure investment for persons of 
small means. Except for the bar interposed 
by the Blue Sky Law, it is safe to say all 
of those concerns would now be selling 
stock in Kansas to persons who thought 
they were getting a secure investment. 

In his annual report for 1910 Commis- 
sioner Dolley characterized these stock- 
peddlers as “‘fakers—and I wish to say, ina 
great majority of cases, common thieves.” 
In view of all the circumstances—espe- 
cially of the helpless class upon which they 
prey—this characterization seems none 
too strong; but other states, though cheer- 
fully chartering all manner of wildcat con- 
cerns, interpose no effectual bar between 
them and credulous citizens. 

In 1905 Wisconsin passed an act provid- 
ing that any association or corporation 
“doing business as a so-called investment 
company, for the licensing, control and 
management of which there is no law now 
in force in this state,’ and which shall 
solicit payments to be made to itself, either 
in a lump sum or on the installment plan, 


| issuing therefor so-called bonds, shares, 
| coupons or other evidences of obligation or 


agreement, shall be under the control and 
supervision of the state bank commissioner, 
must make annual reports to him, and 
must deposit one hundred thousand dollars 


| with the state as a guaranty fund. 


This law, however, is vague and has not 
been held to apply to wildcat mining, irri- 
gation, plantation and like concerns that 
offer stock for sale in Wisconsin. Strictly 
speaking, they are not “‘investment com- 
panies,” but mining companies, land com- 
panies, and so on. In a few cases wildcat 
companies that purported to be organized 
primarily for the investment of money in 
mortgages, and so on, have been called to 
account; but the law affords no protection 
to the people of Wisconsin against fake 
stocks in general. 

The Kansas law is effective as far as the 
power of the state can go. It can and does 
protect the people against wildcat stocks 
when offered by agents or by advertisements 
within the state. There has been a whole- 
sale exodus of fakestock agents since the law 
went into effect—many of them undoubt- 
edly resuming operations in states that pre- 
serve an open door for robbery of this kind. 

The Kansas law, however, cannot touch 
advertisements printed outside the state. 
The wildcat mine or fake oil concern may 
still offer its wares to Kansas suckers 
through the advertising pages of news- 
papers published beyond the state border. 
Probably that cannot be stopped until 
every state takes as intelligent and vigor- 
ous action against this form of swindling 
as Kansas has taken. 
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For Every Kind of Use 


There is a Crown Belt 
That Gives Satisfaction 


No matter whether you want a 
heavy main driving belt, a high-speed 
belt, an extremely pliable belt, a fast- 
running machine belt, or an abso- 
lutely water-proof belt, there is 


Crown Belting especially designed 
to meet your requirements. 


Every piece of Crown Belting, 
moreover, is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction, to run true, to wear 
long, and to demand the minimum 
of repair costs, when put to its 
proper use. ; 


: Apher’ | » 1 aN le 
Our trade-mark, the Crown, is stamped on every 
That belt will 


piece of Crown Belting. Look for it. 
do its work well a surprisingly long time. 


PAGE BELTING COMPANY, Concord, N. H. 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore, 


New York Chicago 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Boston 
St. Louis 


STOP FRETTING Over Your Xmas Presents 


0 The most desirable, most suitable, and least 
expensive ofall CORRECT GIFTS isa dainty 


es 
oes 6 ”? ° ° 
LENOX” Combination Xmas Box 
Sent to any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR 
Contents of Box designed for MEN: 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘‘Lenox’’ 
Hose, choice Black, Tan, Navy, Gray, Value $1.00 
(2) Beautiful ‘‘Lenox’’ All Silk Flowing- 
End ‘‘ Fourin Hand’’ Tieto match, Value .50 
(3) 1 pair of guaranteed quality Suspend- 
Cs Sra halen sRemence eter Vane a ace) 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR Total Value $1.75 
Contents of Box designed for WOMEN : 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed **Lenox’’ 
Satin Fin’d Lisle Hose, Black or Tan, Value $1.00 
(2) 3 beautiful corner embroidered Pure 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs of superior 
quality Value _.75 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR Total Value $1.75 
Don't forget to state the size and shades desired. 
We refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, or any bankin New 
York City. We need good Agents. 


LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept. 23, 5 W. 31st St., New York 


20 Christmas Post Cards 10 c 


Very Choicest Gold Embossed 


Lovely assortment of 20 Artistic Christmas, New Year, 
and Flowers in exquisite colors, all for only 10 cents if 
you answer this ad. immediately. 

J. H, SEYMOUR, 464 W. Eighth St., Topeka, Kan. 


a [ee E proper places for Crown 
Belts, solutions of vexin 
transmission problems an 
much yaluable information 
about belting is contained in 
our book, 


“Crown Belting” 


We will send it free to any 
manufacturer or superintend- 
ent who asks for it. Address 
Department A, 


= = = ——l 
An air gun that will shoot 
through one-half inch pine easily. 
Many times more powerful than 
Uses compressed air, same as air 
brakes, rock drills, ete. 15c pays for 1,000 shots, (delivered 
30 cents). Practical for small game. 37 inches long. Walnut 
stock. Nickel barrel. Takes down, Fully Guaranteed. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. 
Sent prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. Pacific 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 2001 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


spring guns, 


For Christmas 


The Clincher Tie Holder— holds 
tie evenly, in perfect shape— does 
not injure tie orshirt. Thousands 
in use. Every well dressed man 
Put up in handsome box (no lettering). Gold 
At best dealers or 


appreciates it. 
Plate 50c each, and 14-k. Gold $5.00. 
mailed immediately upon receipt of price. 


Innovation Sales Co., Dept. 10, 200 5th Ave., NewYork City 


Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business. 
Big demand. Write today for free sample and full particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages.* > 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on yoursideboard at home. 


BSS Avoid Imitations—Ask for “HORLICK’S’’— Everywhere 


There is a Constant Demand for Good Inventions 


“WHAT TO INVENT” 


and “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 


These Books Sent FREE 


If you have an invention, send sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability; if not, send for free book, ‘‘ What to Invent.” 


WRITE US A POSTAL NOW-— DON’T WAIT, your invention will never 


do you any good if someone else patents it ahead of you. 


Write to us NOW. 


If you wish to sell your patent, we will advertise it for sale at our expense, 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE 


(Registered Patent Attorneys) 
983 FSt., Washington, D.C. 
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TRAVELING 
SOUTH 
THIS 
WINTER? 


The Hermitage, the Nation’s Second Mt. Vernon 


Stop Over in Nashville—You'll Be Delighted 
With the Place, the People and the Climate 


A: trip South would not be complete unless you include Nashville. 


There’s a lot of reasons. 


It is the half-way point on direct trunk lines between the East or Middie West 


and extreme Southern points—a pleasant break in travel. 


No finer climate in the 


world at the very time the public travels South or is returning. Nashville is a 
wholesome city, hospitable, entertaining, endowed with great natural advantages 
and surrounded by points of real historical interest. 


Outdoor amusements, fine drives, and a beautiful and rich surrounding country. 


NASHVILLE 


You’ll find near 


— the Hermitage, the home of Andrew Jackson, 
the nation’s second Mt. Vernon. 

—the great Mammoth Cave, one of the won- 
ders of the world, incomparable in grandeur 
and beauty. 

—the battle grounds of Nashville, Franklin, 
Fort Donelson, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga and 
Missionary Ridge. 


—the tomb of President Polk, two National 
Cemeteries. 


—on every side beautiful Southern homes. 


—splendid hotels, that in point of service and 
satisfaction, challenge comparison with any of 
the large hotels of the country. 


__ This will be a splendid opportunity for business men and manufacturers to combine business 
with pleasure and see Nashville with a view of establishing a plant or a branch in the city of 


opportunity. 


For any kind of information, address 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


813 Stahlman Building 


A safe, sensible way out for the city 
man. More profit for the actual farmer, 
Why not begin now to learn at home the 
latest improved methods of intensive and 
scientific agriculture? Splendid practical 
Courses, for old or young, for actual or 
prospective farmers in General Farming, Truck, 
Fruit, Poultry, Bees, Flowers, Soils, Crops, Dairying, 
Greenhouse, Farm Management, Engineering, Live Stock, 
Farm Bookkeeping, Dry Farming, Teacher’s Course, etc, 


VALUABLE BOOKLET ABSOLUTELY FREE 


““How to Make the Farm Pay More” 

Only school in the world devoted exclusively to Teaching 
Farming by Mail. Faculty of national experts from leading 
Agr. Colleges. Students the world over. Don't neglect longer 
fitting yourself for greater success in some line of farming. 
Write today for special low rate. (Which course interests you ’) 


AMERICAN FARMERS’ SCHOOL, 97 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Model Aeroplane for Xmas 


Any boy can build ‘‘IDEAL’’ Models 
< Our Wright 3 ft. Bi-plane Model 
is absolutely guaranteed to fiy. 
Complete materials, ready to assem- 
ble, $6.00, by prepaid express $6.40. 
<3. Pan and directions for building 25c. 
Planand directions for 3 ft. Blériot 
Monoplane 15c, Complete materials, 
ready to build, $3.00 (prepaid $3.25). 
Send stamp for most complete, interesting Catalog published 


Ideal Aeroplane and Supply Co., 80-88 West Broadway, New York City 


makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c. a week to operate. No dirt, 
grease nor odor. A pure white light, 
more brilliant than electricity or 
acetylene, None other so cheap or 
effective. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalogue and prices, 


THE BEST LIGHT Co. 
5-25 BE. 5th Street Canton, O. 


In Auto, Sleigh or Wagon on Cold Days 


Use a Clark Heate 


lining. They have been on the market ten years and please 
(a) every purchaser. We guarantee that you will be pleased 
or money refunded. They fit in at the feet, occupy little space 
and are just the thing. 


Don’t Shiver and be Uncomfortable 


when one of these heaters will keep you warm and cozy 
and comfortable on every business or pleasure trip in cold 
weather. Ask your dealer fora CLARK HEATER—the 
only kind that will last indefinitely, never get out of order, 
ean as much or as little as you want. Insist on the 


emma Plies the heat without flame, smoke or smell. 


Write for complete. catalog —a postal will bring it. WRITE NOW. — 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 148 Ohio Street, CHICAGO 


Nashville, Tenn. 


oe 
(i IN 17 DEGREES 
AND COPYING 


BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 


72-Page Free Book 


which describes this fast and accurate method. It 

F is filled with new ideas and valuable helps, Tells 
§ how high speed is gained—how to avoid errors 

» —what practice work is best;—72 pages of 


vital, helpful facts. It costs you only the 
trouble of asking for it. If you want more 
speed ; more accuracy; more ease in writing; 
more salary—send for 

}) this book today. 


It is neat, compact, attractive and unbreakable; sup- 

tt We 
make 20 styles of these heaters from 90c each to $10. 
Most of them have attractive carpet covers with asbestos 


In Eastern states, where immense 
amounts of legitimate securities of many 
kinds, foreign and domestic, are constantly 
offered to investors, it would perhaps be 
more difficult to frame a statute meeting 
the situation; but any man of ordinary 
intelligence and some business experience 


‘ean readily draw the line between legiti- 


mate investments and the fake or wildcat 
sort that are manufactured to gull the 
ignorant and credulous. The distinguish- 
ing mark of the latter, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, is the promise of perfect 
security for the money and big dividends. 
If ordinary experience and intelligence can 
draw the line it looks as though lawmakers 
might draw it too. 


The Nervous Giant 


Big Business is a timid thing, both light 0) 
foot and fleet of wing— 

A wonder in the world of Trade; but, oh, so 
nervous and afraid! 

Sometimes I wonder at it all and wonder how 
he grew so tall, 

So big of girth, so broad of limb, when every- 
thing so frightens him. 

I should not think, from his great size, that 
anything that walks or flies 

Could make him tremble, or that fear of any- 
thing that’s far or near 

Had any place in him; but you have just to 
step up and cry, Boo! 

To see Big Business run and hide until the 
dangers may subside. 


They made Big Business vast and grand, but 
somehow they left out the sand ; 

And when his shadow on the ground he sees he 
watches all around, 

Lest naughty boys shall hide somewhere and 
Boo! at him some awful scare. 

And if you make a face and scowl he cries— 
a melancholy howl: 

“Oh, come and help me! Can’t you see the 

~ wicked goblins after me?”’ 

And then he trembles, much afraid of every 
sudden noise that’s made ; 

So when you see him walk about you must be 
careful not to shout 

Or make a noisy sound, or Boo! —or anything 
you'd like to do. 


So keep, I beg of you, quite still—Big Busi- 
ness might grow pale and ill 

If you should make such dreadful noise as 
other naughty little boys. 

Remember—all of you, I beg—Big Business 
lays the golden egg; 

And if he should decline and fall there’d be no 
golden eggs at all! 

Big Business never looks so nice as when 
yow’re all as still as mice— 

And if you do not cry out Boo! he may make 
his next meal of you; 


But if yowre naughty—Mercy me! Big 
Business might fall ill, you see, 
And die while you were crying Boo! And 


then, dear me, what should we do? 
—J. W. Foley. 


SAVE $35 


By sending us your order zow you will do so. 
And you are buying a typewriter that is the latest 
and des¢ writing machine sold. It has perfect touch, 
absolute alignment, quick action, back spacer, tab- 
ulator, ¢wo-color ribbon, universal key board, etc., 
and is fully guaranteed. ‘Vhe writing is visible at 
all times. It’s mighty easy to secure—just pay 


Pittsburgh 
VisibleTypewriter 


We are sending out any number of type- 
writers FREE OF COST to people who 
are earning them with very little effort. 
Their names will be sent upon request. 


If you will do us a small service, which we will 
explain, we will 


GIVE ONE AWAY 


For full particulars of this splendid offer just write 
us a letter and say: ‘Mail Your Free Offer.” 


Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Established 20 Years 


Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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J deliciously appetizing, 

| other breakfast foods, re 
crispness and does not need 
sive cream for flavor. 


(OLLAND RUS 


can be served in a hundred ways—one 

any way will make you enthusiastic, 
grocer does not keep Holland Rusk 
See recipe below. Many other recir 
teresting story about Holland Rusk 
booklet. Send for it, \ 


Holland Rusk Co. Holla 
Avoidimitations. Look for the Windmill trade mar! 


Holland Rusk With Hot Milk 


Prepare the milk the same as you w 
milk toast and pour it hot over the Rusk. 
or sweeten to suit taste. - 


50c ®! 


Ra asi ago ITEP 


wah 


G SPECIAL 0) 


128 Pages. 270 Illus 


This bungalow, suited to any,climate, expresse: 
comfort in every line. It has 7 rooms and costs 
It is only one of a hundred in ‘*Practical Bungal 
costs, descriptions, exterior and interior views. 
low the old fashioned ideas, but build an are 
Complete architects’ blue prints only $5.00, ~ 
Z 2000, homes—let us furnish you ideas. 
Send 50c., coin or stamps, for big book postpe 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT Com 

837 D Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calli 
Largest Co-operative Building C in 


Metal gun (reproduction of Colt’s 
shooter) inserted in a stitel 
splendid leather. Abia 
unique and novel Watch Fo 
onthe market. It makes a pow 
An appropriate and appreci: 
Gift. Send 25 cents (coin) and y 
send you one of these fobs by n 
prepaid. ONE dollar will 
Fobs. You can sell the other four | 


quickly and have one FREE for 3 
profit, Send to-day and be AGUN 


Alamo Leather & Novelty 
Desk T, 418 Ave. D, San Antonio, 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALLLEAKS _ 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, {J 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders With- % 
out Heat. Justsqueeze trom tube and spread 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 
it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 


machinery, Fine for motorists. y \ ny 
AGENTS 


Send 10c for trial tube. 
MARVEL SOLDER CO. | 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, NewYork QUICK SALES 


~ Get in touch with ne 
Oil Salesmen! losing-money every da 
ee handling our quick sel 
Aggressive, clean cut salesmen are doubling their 
with our line of Auto oils and specialties. T! 
Varnish, Edson’s Five Year Guaranteed House, 


Roof Paints, etc. WARREN REFINING CO., Clev 


CHINA PAINTERS vi" $en4. 2c 
complete studies showing how to draw easi 
let, pansy andforget-me-not. Pricecom 
HENDERSON, 3222 West Madison 
agent. - Clean, 


Chewing Gum built up quickly 


Four flavors, novel packages. Writetoday. H 


Sell to dealers 
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Make 
Somebody 
happy 
with a 


ODAK 


There are Kodaks to fit most pockets at prices to fit all purses. 


And there’s no. time when the possession of one is more appreciated — 
than on the /ome day—Christmas. ‘The children with their tree and toys, 
and the big folks, grown young again in the children’s merriment, offer 
endless opportunities for the Kodaker Picture taking 1s so. ‘simple now . 
that 1t may be successfully begun at once, adding to the present Joy of 


Christmas day, while the resulting pictures will be more and more cherished 


as the Pa ee and years go by. ‘ a 


*y 


And photography is inexpensive now; Kodak has made it so. Kodak cameras from $5.00 up and the 
Brownie cameras (They work like Kodaks and are made by Kodak workmen) from $1.00 to $12.00, off er 
a wide variety from which to choose. Even the little dollar Brownie makes good pictures and is so simp] a 
that a kindergarten child can work it. The $2.00 and $3.00 Brownies are really efficient well finished — 
little cameras, while in the Kodaks themselves, one may find that efficiency which comes from a pecteces 
optical and shutter equipment in combination with a camera made by skilled mechanics, under experienced — 
superintendence in a perfectly equipped factory where honest workmanship has become a habit. 


Put “Kodak” on that Christmas List. ‘To decide on which Kodak or Brownie, write us for catalogue, — 
or better still, examine them at your dealers. | 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Winton Six Four-Door Limousine 


Other body styles include Roadster, 
Toy Tonneau, Close- Coupled 
Touring Car, Coupé, Town 
Car, and Landaulet. We 
shall be pleased to send 
you illustrations, 
specifications and 
quotations 
upon re- 
quest. 


Send 
catalog 
mentioned in 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. 


To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Individuality and 
Delivery On Time 


OR the most part our buyers are men ane 
women who want their cars to have a degree of 


individuality. 


We cater to this individual taste because the dis- 
tinctive car denotes a discriminating buyer, and it is 
to such buyers that we owe our success in overcom- 
ing six-cylinder opposition and placing the Six in 
top position among high erade cars. 


Good Work Requires Time 


Sometimes individual requirements 
are elaborate. Often the special desire 
is only for a distinctive bit of striping, 
a touch of gunmetal plating, or the 
radiator nickeled. But whatever it 
may be, we coéperate with the buyer to 
the fullest extent. And, since special 
requirements demand time for their 
proper execution, we suggest toWinton 
Six buyers the desirability of making 
their wantsknownto tsasfarinadvance 
of the desired delivery date as possible. 

This is important chiefly because of 
the Winton manufacturing policy. 


How We Maintain Quality 


Winton Sixes are made with the 
utmost care. We give them plenty of 
time in the making. 

Our plant never works nights or 
Sundays. No night shift was ever 


known to equal the quality of work - 


produced by day men, and day men 
do their best work when they get one 
day’s rest in seven. 

Extra long daysalso tend to lower the 
quality of work, and for that reason we 
avoid overtime labor whenever possible. 

And, in order to maintain the high- 
est efficiency, we employ the same 
men steadily year after year. Most of 
our men have been Winton men for 
many years. 


Limiting the Output 


Under these ideal conditions, with 
competent and contented workmen, 
and a great factory splendidly equipped 
and fully manned (for there isn’t an 


. idle machine or an empty bench on 


our acres of floor space), our output 
is 150 cars per month. 

That is the top /imit of our production, 
with every man working his level best. 

And we do not intend to increase 
the limit at the risk of rush periods, 
night shifts, and Sunday labor, with 
their slackening of attention and 
lowering of quality. 


To Insure Prompt Delivery — 


By pursuing this manufacturing 
policy, we assure each buyer of a 
Winton Six that he or she will get the 
highest quality that can enter into a 
motor car. 4 

It is this quality that makes the 
Winton Six relatively easy to sell. 

An output of 150 cars per month tends 
to keep sales ahead of available cars. 

Therefore, it is not always possible 
for us, especially in cases where the 
buyer desires to express individual 
taste, to make as speedy delivery as it 
would under a slap-’em-out manu- 
facturing policy. s 

These points considered, you will — 
realize why it is mutually advanta- 
geous that you let us know your indi- 
vidual wants as far ahead of the desired 
delivery date as possible. Should you 
plan to get a Winton Six on spring 
delivery, it is none too early right — 
now to send in your specifications. 


The $3000 Winton Six has a 48 — 
H. P. self-cranking motor (fifth year 
of success), ball-bearing multiple-dise — 
clutch and four-speed transmission, — 
130-inch wheel base, spacious and 
comfortable four-door body with — 
operating levers inside, electric dash 
and tail lights, Booth demountable 
rims, and 36x44-inch tires all around. | 

Shall we send you our library-size 
catalog? } 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR.Ct 


Fifth Year of Sixes Exclusively 


CLEVELAND-—Sixth City 


Winton Branch Houses 


NEW: YORK: aie. sien tote Broadway at 70th Stre 
CHICAGO! il.) sae eee Michigan Avenue at 13th Stre 
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ER first stage experience was at the 
age of six, when she appeared as 
a fairy in a Chamboro Christmas 
; cantata. She wore a crown of 
irdboard covered with gilt paper, a frock of 
hite muslin spangled with gilt stars; and 
‘her hand she carried a gilt-papered wand 
ding in a gilt-papered star. 
So intoxicating was this apparel and so 
ptly did she tread the seventh heaven of 
strionic ecstasy that, at thesupreme moment 
‘hen the curtain went up—and only at that 
_preme moment—she became conscious of 
act that she had forgotten to take off 
e rubbers that covered her white satin 


ippers. 

She wept silently during the entire first 
ovement of the cantata, knowing only too 
D the cause of that ripple of laughter which 
died and reéddied through the audience in 
of her. The rubbers themselves she 
through an open window, with a pas- 
nate sob that startled her sister fairies. 
jom that night forward, galoshes of any 
‘m or color became a thing of odium to her. 
Her second invasion of that realm of mys- 
*y known as the theater occurred two years 
ar. It came, like so many of life’s great 
ments, unexpectedly. She had, in fact, 
jen erying all morning with a toothache. 
/ dinner-time her misery so appealed to the 
le and ungodly boarder temporarily domi- 
(2d with her stepmother that he induced 
postprandial visit to the dentist on the 
mise of a later visit to the theater, the 
lar and avaricious stepmother sacri- 
ing a fixed moral attitude on the altar of 
(nmercial expediency. 

The ailing tooth having been extracted 
41 proudly wrapped in a piece of tinfoil, 
ai her rotund deliverer having been joined 
kan equally rotund comrade who smelt 
cigar smoke and cloves, the momentary 
dleal of the dentist’s chair was soon sub- 
tged by the bright lights and grandeur and 
hivement of the Chamboro Opera House. 
There, with her tinfoiled tooth held tightly in her hand, she sat on a pair of fat knees 
1 watched with wide and staring eyes the first act of her first play. The second act 
8} watched from the equally fat knees of the man who smelt of cloves and tobacco. 
third act found her back on the boarder’s knees again; but of this basic 
ability of position she grew oblivious, just as she grew oblivious of the cigar smell 
the cloves and the tooth in her hand—and time and place, and the world itself ! 
»: began to sob in sympathy with the lovely and queenly lady whom an evil and 
d -browed man seemed to be persecuting. She shook and wriggled with excitement 
some adventure of vast moment which she could not quite comprehend. She even 
i at some vague peril which seemed to threaten the lovely and queenly lady in 
edroom scene. 
or this she was rewarded by a sudden cataclysmic opening of the fat knees on 


teed, she sobbed and shook with a nervous chill so uncontrolled that she was led 
q ed and reluctant from the theater, to be guided indignantly home through worldly 
ts and sent off to a worldly bed, with nothing but her memories, and her tinfoiled 
under her pillow. During all that long and feverish night she dreamed of 
ily and lovely ladies, of throbbing orchestras and glaring lights, of a world that 
ed a world of unalloyed splendor. : 
le dreamed of that world, in fact, month by silent month. She passed its portals 
tingly, pausing to stare in at its highly colored lithographs, at its huge-lettered 
ouncements, at its ever entrancing photographic groups. She secretly asked 
stions and cross-examined more worldlywise companions. When she learned that 
Wachsteter’s father was the printer from whom many of the Grand Opera 
handbills emanated she promptly curried favor with that shy and illshapen 
The apparently accidental result of this was that four months later she divided 
le subjugated Beansy the labor of distributing the handbills for an Uncle Tom’s 
company, and with that youth surreptitiously shared two seats among the gods 
first Saturday afternoon matinée, where again the mere sound of a braying 
a and the mere sight of a rising curtain brought on a quivering of the limbs 
ttering of the teeth that both disconcerted the casehardened Beansy and 
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obliterated in a gush of foolish tears the first 
moments of the stage spectacle. 

That performance, however, from the 
transfiguration of its heroine in the pinkest 
of pink lights, from the Little Eva whom 
the calcium sought out as assiduously as the 
bloodhounds sought out Eliza, to the antics 
of Topsy and the tyranny of a Legree un- 
comfortably reminiscent of home conditions, 
remained a glorious if somewhat acidulated 
dream. For months and months she lived 
on it and brooded over it in secret. It grew 
into, something as beautiful as Heaven itself. 
It planted deep in Una Carberry’s small 
brain the seed of a great determination. She 
would be an actress. She did not know 
how—but at some time, in some way, she 
was going on the stage. 

News of her moral lapse crept back to 
her home, however, and Beansy’s father was 
duly warned. There came no second chance 
for a glimpse of that promised land. The 
months came and went; one big-lettered 
announcement was displaced by another— 
photograph group followed photograph 
group; but Una could feed only on the 
crumbs that accident swept to her. From 
papers and magazines she secretly clipped 
a ‘gallery of jewel-laden actresses. She 
selected her favorites, clinging to them with 
a blind tenacity, even though she marveled 
that so much of their bodies could go un- 
draped. The godlike actors sprawling in 
acrobatic poses over furniture did not ap- 
peal to her; it was her own sex only that 
interested her. 

She found a new motive for study, a 
new hunger for the mastery of letters, a 
craving for the power to read of the exploits 
of those pictured heroines. She developed 
a passion for masquerade, draping herself 
with nets and scarfs in front of mirrors, 
posing and grimacing in her playmates’ bor- 
rowed dresses; depicting, to the bewilder- 
ment of those uncomprehending playmates, 
horrors and woes that they could not fathom. 
Whenever she came to a soft surface—a bed of leaves, a sandpile or a haymow—she 
would practice fainting. ‘‘Catch me, King Carlos!” was her usual cry, the alliterative 
apostrophe appealing strangely to her ear, though she had no idea who Carlos might 
be or where the words had come from. 

She became, in fact, the best ‘“‘fainter’? in Chamboro. She even designed dramas 
that were enacted in neighboring barns and carriage-sheds; but again her perfidy was 
discovered and punished. And during the solitary confinement which that punishment 
assumed she pondered over the lack of romance in that humble name of Carberry, 
and engineered romantic situations which implied the possibility of her being a 
changeling, a lost child of noble parents, a personage of regal importance hidden away 
for state reasons. 

It was the following spring that a new lease of life was given to her unstifled 
aspirations. Convalescing from scarlatina, she was sent for a fortnight’s visit with an 
older cousin, a cousin named Aggie Mumford, who lived in a town much larger than 
Chamboro. For two weeks, with that more emancipated cousin, she reveled without 
fear in moving-picture halls and cheap stock plays. Her starved imagination laved 
in romance. That crowded, delirious fortnight, with one ecstatic memory obliterating 
another, was touched with only one shadow: Una, after seeing Leah the Forsaken, 
incessantly stabbed herself with her cousin’s mother-of-pearl paper-knife, collapsing 
on the bed in death-throes of varying intensity. One day a doorweight, in the shape 
of a huge iron frog, was left unnoticed on the coverlet. This weight the dying Leah 
struck with her head. She lay there several minutes, stunned by the blow. Whenshe 
returned to the dullness of Chamboro she carried home with her imperishable memories 
of Camille and The Danites, Frou-Frou and The Banker’s Daughter, The Two Orphans 
and Spite of All. 

By the time Una was sixteen she knew the die was cast. Only those things which in 
some way impinged on her future career could altogether arouse her interest. She 
became more silent, more secretive; but by the time she was seventeen she was plotting 
and planning how she might effect her escape from Chamboro. It was no longer a 
matter of uncertainty. It was not an impulse—it was an obsession. She seemed 
dominated by a force as implacable as the migratory passion that sends a bird 
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northward in spring. Twice that winter she saved nickels 
and dimes and crept secretly to matinées, where she sat 
tingling and rapturous through a second performance of 
Frou-Frou and of Camille. These only added fuel to the 
burning fire of ‘her resolve. She even fell to nibbling chalk 
and tealeaves and slatepencils, convinced that no beauty 
could approach the white-faced charm of a languishing 
Camille. She even at a respectful distance dogged the 
steps of the Armand whom she had seen, an hour before, 
showering his faithless love with money, to behold him 
enter a grocery store and emerge with a frugal armful of 
eatables done up in paper bags. 

On another occasion, drawn by that magnet of romance, 
Una took money not her own. Her theft and her presence 
in that place of sin known as a theater being discovered, 
she was sent supperless to bed by an all but speechless 
step-parent, who meted out to her an artful and assidu- 
ous campaign of punishment. Yet no loneliness and no 
indignity of those punitive weeks could shake her sullen 
resolve. 

The months dragged on and she fed on the paltry 
crumbs of theatrical news that could be gathered from 
stray Sunday papers with picture supplements. She 
treasured any inkling of stage activities. She gradually 
came to learn that New York was the home of all things 
theatrical. From the day of that discovery the mere 
sound of the words “New York’’ stood for something 
resplendent, something above the sordid actualities of 
Chamboro. It suggested palaces and courtly ways, 
gardens and music, vague grandeurs, bewildering and vast 
adventures. 

She felt the call of it, as an exile feels the call of his own 
kingdom. She studied it on the map; she treasured every 
word as to its ways and as to the paths that led to it. She 
became cunning and circuitive in her quest of knowledge. 
She brooded over her actress gallery, studying the gowns 
of her favorites. She secretly purloined and paraded 
about in the apparel of others. And when a volume of 
Shakspere came into her possession she plunged into it as 
a heat-nettled boy plunges into the cool and assuaging 
waters of a swimming-hole. Much of it she could not 
understand—some of its situations she could only guess 
at; but she wandered into it deeper and deeper, as a child 
wanders into a twilight garden, knowing that at every 
turn vague beauty is hidden and beyond every shadow a 
fairy may lurk. She even fell into the habit of weaving 
her own dramas, of imagining her own vast exploits; but 
in every dream and every adventure she finally resolved 
herself into a queenly being, bowing before the plaudits of 
a vast and clamoring audience. She began to chafe under 
the thought of inactivity; but the idea neither faded nor 
altered—she continued to nurse it with the calm and all- 
effacing resolution of a Crusader. The events of life flowed 
by her as they do with young and old, but they flowed by 
with a misty and dreamlike indistinctness. Her memo- 
rable moments were those when some stray word came 
from her Promised Land, when some new knowledge of her 
kingdom reached her. She was happy only when accident 
or intrigue seemed to bring her a step nearer that one 
end on which her first and last thought was concen- 
trated. She went about her homely duties blankfaced and 


She Was Led Dazed and Reiuctant From the Theater 


self-immured; but all the while 
that taloned bird of ambition was 
clawing at her vitals. 

Then her moment came; and 
she faced it, not as a shy and 
ignorant girl, but as a woman of 
will and experience, steeled to 
exacting movements. 


i 


NA’S moment came with the 

discovery that The Merry 
Stranger company, then play- 
ing at the Chamboro Opera 
House, held a leading woman 
who years before had been a © 
church singer in Chamboro—a 
happy incident of which the 
ever-active press agent was not 
altogether neglectful. 

To acertain portion of Cham- 
boro, it is true, this one-time 
church singer had sunk to un- 
speakable depths of degradation; 
but this did not deter the resolute 
Una from seeking out the demi- 
goddess of The Merry Stranger 
in a shabby room on the third 
floor of the Commercial Hotel, 
where the goddess was surrounded by the material evi- 
dence of having consumed several gin rickeys. Una, 
scarcely discomforted by the faded eyes and the skin like 
a smoked lamp-chimney, calmly told her mission and 
asked her for information. 

The faded eyes stared at the ardent and innocent ones. 
The stare was so prolonged that a flush covered the 
freckle-spangled pink and white of Una’s thin face. Then 
the older woman lighted a cigarette and laughed. 

““Stagestruck, eh?”’ she heavily inquired. Yet beneath 
her sneer she envied something about that younger and 
quieter girl. What it was she could not quite fathom, but 
in the end she felt that it was-_the other’s youth, her 
possibilities, her sense of promise. 

The consciousness of this touched the older woman into 
a quick and unreasoning impatience. 

“Why are you rubes so nutty about stage life?” she 
angrily demanded, staring at the girl with the white 
poplin dress and the opalescent hazel eyes. 

The girl calmly explained that she was not stagestruck 
and not nutty. She had thought it over. She knew that 
her only chance to succeed was on the stage. She knew 
it would be hard work; but she would do anything— 
anything at all—if she could only get a start. 

The woman looked at her and laughed. 

“Tf that’s the way you feel you’d better go down and see 
Bob Steger. He’ll soon put you wise to what stage life is!”’ 

Una calmly inquired as to who and what Bob Steger was. 

“He’s our manager,” the woman answered. 

“Where can I see him?” Una asked. 

“The only way I know is to go down and dig him out 0’ 
the bar for five minutes!”” And Una knew the movement 
of the other woman was a conscious 
signal of dismissal. 

She was neither shocked nor dis- 
illusioned. She was too concentrated 
on the issue at hand to waste time 
on other problems. 

Three minutes later she found her- 
self staring into the puffy face and 
the veiled eyes of- Bob Steger. 
She disliked him—she mistrusted him 
from the start; but that, too, was a 
mere side issue. 

“‘So you want t’ get a start on the 
stage?” he repeated as he continued 
to stare down into that youthful and 
ardent face with the hazel eyes that 
were as melting and limpid as an 
animal’s. As he stood there staring 
down at her he became suddenly 
thoughtful. 

“Got any folks?” suddenly asked 
the man. Then, in answer to her 
quick look, he added: “Anybody 
to beef and chew about your tryin’ 
to break away?” 

Una explained td him that she had 
none who counted. 

“Got any money?” was the next 
practical demand. 

Una, pink up to the eyes, confessed 
that she had only eight dollars. What 
the possession of that sum had 
entailed—the minute frugalities, the 
denials, the craft and guile—she did 
not think it necessary to mention to 
the manager. 

“Ever been to New York?” 
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“No,” admitted Una; but her heart leaped at them 
mention of that magic name. | 

“Willin’ to go?”’ suggested Steger. | 

Go! She would have swum through lakes of fired Lo 
Her voice shook a little as she murmuringly acknowleds 
that she was willing to go. 

Steger felt through his pockets and counted his m 10n 
He seemed to be thinking deeply. 

“Then I’ll have to advance you fifteen dollars o 
first week’s salary,” he said with a large careless 
he folded some bills lengthwise and put them into tl 
hand. ‘You see, this show’s closing in two days 
won’t hit Broadway till Monday morning.” 

He took out a card, thought for a moment, resto 
card to its case, and from another pocket took out 
seratch-pad. On this he scrawled an enigmatic line or 
with an equally enigmatic initial or two appended | 

“You'd better go straight through to New York 
explained as he handed Una the slip of paper. 
givin’ you a line to this house o’ Mrs. George’s. 
look after you till I get there. She’s allright. You 
what she says. Then I’ll get you the right sort 0’ 
one of the Broadway people.” 

The girl stared down at the card. On it si 
inscribed a Thirty-third Street address. Had it 
passport to Heaven she could not have held it 
hungrily; but behind it all, above and beyond an 
she could define, was some small cloud. There 
shadow of something which her thought could 
penetrate. ) 

“And I can depend on you?” her puffy-eyed li libe re 
was half quizzically inquiring. 

“T’ll be in New York tomorrow night,’ was 
placid reply; but under that crust of calmness 
glow of a creeping and burning voleano. ‘ 

‘And in three days’ time I’ll have a job for y 
Steger’s even more inflammatory declaration. 
suddenly looked up. ‘‘By-the-way, what’s your voi 

“My voice?” echoed the girl. 

“Yes; what d’ you sing? What are you?” 

His jaw dropped as he noticed the look of utter pe 
on her face. 

“For the love 0’ Mike!’”’ he gasped. - ‘‘ Ain’t 
got a voice? Ain’t you even been doin’ concert 
amateur theatricals—or nothin’ like that?’’ 

She met his eyes bravely enough, though 
Heaven receding from her like a shoreline sinki 
its engulfing waters. a 

“T’ve—lI’ve never sung in public. I’ve neve 
anything on the stage. But I’m willing to learn. 
through anything to learn!”’ 

Steger, watching those opalescent and limpid eye 
more became contentedly thoughtful. 

“Well, I’ll fix you up some way,” he told her, lett 
gaze dwell on the pale and budlike glow of he 
cheeks. He patted her on her narrow shoulder. 

“You stick to me, little one, and I’ll see you 
on top!” he averred. ‘‘I’ll make you an a 
breaks me!” 

Una compelled her gaze to meet his. Again 
aware of some remote, small trouble, no bigger 
man’s hand. wv 

“How can I ever thank you?” she murm 
Steger, who thought she might possibly be goil 
or make some sort of scene, led her to the door, wit? 
self-deprecatory “‘That’s all right!” Then he 100% 
guardedly about to make sure the interview ha 
unobserved from other quarters. When she h 
he stood there with his hands in his trous 


nted and meditative, with an anticipatory and not 
tant smile on his lips. 
na herself stumbled out into the open sunlight a little 
with the sense of something climacteric, a little 
k with the thought that her first step had been taken. 
en she compelled herself to think calmly and severely 
just what she would need, what she would have to buy, 
yat she would have to leave behind. Her relinquish- 
ents, she knew, would not be great. She even looked 
ut the maple-shaded streets of Chamboro with a vague 
of condescension; it was a cocoon that her expand- 
irit had outgrown. And never, during the rest of 
at busy day and the long night that succeeded it, did she 
ence one qualm of doubt or onemoment of hesitation. 
she thought of was to get away without detection. 
ondoned her coming flight with the claim that no 
yuld miss her, that she was no longer wanted there, 
yen to make them understand was out of the ques- 
Nor did it rest with her. It was something beyond 
alities of daily existence, something beyond the 
s and blankets and bread and butter of life. These, 
elt, would in some way take care of themselves. And 
+ thought of her solitude did not oppress her; for prac- 
ally all of her self-contained and wistful childhood she 
\d been alone in spirit. 
When, early the next morning, she slipped silently down 
“ough the quiet house she knew she would have fought 
a wildcat with any unforeseen figure that sought to bar 
way. Asshe lugged her large and plethoric 
tan suitcase down through those walls which 
‘once meant home to her, she knew no 
thtening of the throat and no sinking of the 
art. She merely knew that it would be two 
‘before her flight was discovered; and by 
ime she would be miles away from Cham- 
well on her way to New York. | 
thought of that unknown city did not 
eher. She was possessed by a vague yet 
gat ache of eagerness, a blind and unreasoning 
m to reach the new world awaiting her, 
world that she was to conquer. She could 
more have turned back than a spawning 
mM, once intent on the headwaters of its 
could have been deterred by rock or rapid 
terfall. The wisdom or the unwisdom of 
debated as little as do the vineleaves that _ 
coward the lig ht. 
e had heard the call. Before her, dim and 
ng, she saw some far-off road of glory. And 
inch of her eager and active young body 
roonded to its appeal. Her veins, pulsing in 
with the hurrying carwheels on their rails, 
with the lightest of all wines—the wine of 


qr 


was almost night when Una reached New 
ork. Nine hours in a day coach had wearied 
body and stupefied her mind. Her food, too, 
i been both inadequate and ill-chosen. With 
Jing vitality had come a change that bewil- 


after train, every car seemingly filled with 
ple, every traveler seemingly intent on un- 
1 tasks and unknown destinations. 
as mind had never before wrestled with 
1immensities. The mere thought of such 
ds, of such countless hordes, made her 
in on herself and filled her with a creeping 
of her owninsignificance. Thesmoke, the clangor, the 
intricacy of movement suggested something under- 
intimidating, indecipherable. And every passing 
she could see was sufficient unto itself, immured in 
n thoughts, taken up with its own ends. 
as she emerged from the station to the deck of the 
h River ferryboat, she found herself confronted by 
‘Panorama of Manhattan, by that vision of a man- 
e city unparalleled in all the world. She stood at the 
ail, blinking at it. She saw the silhouetted towers of 
id stone rising tier by tier into the sky, already 
d with lighted windows, crowned here and there 
ating plumes of steam and smoke. She saw these 
f human abodes, like the serried homes of cliff- 
stretch away as far asthe eye couldsee. Already, 
em, electric sky-signs began to glow and flare 
ilight. 
nd watertanks, lofts and chimneys, towers and 
they seemed to the gazing girl the domes and 
a wonderful dream city. 
t overcame her, however, was the vastness of the 
the seeming illimitability of the shouldering 
, the suggestion of countless millions, so 
hat the sheer contemplation of it ended with 
ental choke. When she tried to think of those 


uncounted millions, each with a claim on life as urgent as 
ei own, reason itself seemed to turn away and hide its 
ead. 

The heavy afternoon rains had left the air sweet and 
clean; but through its clarity, on that ferrydeck, rose the 
smell of engine oil and steam, the sound of bells, the call of 
whistles, the tink-a-link of the iron ratchets where the 
ferries nosed into the slipends. Yet more penetrating than 
all was the ammoniac odor from the driveway for horses, 
running the full length of the ferry. Never again did Una 
sniff that stablelike odor without remembering her first 
hour in New York. 

As the ferryboat swept out into the North River and 
plowed up against the running tide, she began to notice 
the people about her, the newspaper-reading toilers and 
the gayly dressed couples moving cityward for their 
evening’s entertainment. The richness of the women’s 
apparel filled her first with wonder and then with envy. 
They seemed of another world, engaged in interests that 


were not earthly interests, touched with mystery, wise and - 


self-contained, and unimpressed by the city that loomed 
and glimmered before them. 

Una, with the resilience of youth, struggled to reorgan- 
ize her emotions. That impending skyline still oppressed 
her, but she refused to be frightened by it. She remem- 
bered the slip of paper in her pocketbook. She told herself 
that she would, at least, not have to wander about, a 
homeless stranger. She basked in the thought that a place 
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had been made ready for her; that she, too, would soon 
become a member of that complex organization, a worker 
in that busy hive. She would make it receive her. She 
would do more—she would make it acknowledge her and 
bow down to her. 

The fire of this feeling in some way burned itself out by 
the time the disembarking throngs were carrying her 
along into a second clamor of cabdrivers and porters and 
expressmen. She pushed through that barking and yelp- 
ing crowd, lugging her overfilled suitcase at her side. She 
tried to set her face and make a pretense at unconcern. 
Her arm ached, but she was determined to reach Thirty- 
third Street without help. For this she had two reasons. 
One was that no trail might be left behind her; the other 
was to save her money. She knew little of the extent of 
the city; she was too inexperienced to think of street cars. 

In ten minutes’ time she was both tired out and hope- 
lessly at sea. She put her suitcase down on the curb, 
against a lamp-post, with no longer any sense of direction, 
fighting back the tears of exasperation that kept rising 
to her eyes. As she stood there a dilapidated one-horse 
cab drew in at the curb beside her. A solicitous voice was 
calling out to her: ‘‘Keb, lady—keb?” 

Una looked up and saw a fat man in a faded green over- 
coat and a faded green plug hat. His face, as ruddy as the 
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meat of a blood-orange, was offhandedly contented and 
bland. It struck her as more companionable than any 
face she had yet seen in all that strange city. It brought 
an echo of courage to her drooping spirit. 

“Yes, please,’ she said with a sudden wave of audacity. 

“Where to, m’m?” inquired the green-coated figure as 
he swung a hand back to the knob of the cabdoor. 

Una, consulting her slip, read the address out to him. 
He pursed up his lips and sat staring at her as she lifted 
her suitcase into his, musty-odored vehicle. Then she 
stepped inside after her bag. She was so excited that the 
eab-driver had to call back twice to her to swing the door 
shut after her. 

Yet she felt, as her tired body leaned back in the worn- 
cushioned seat, that her troubles were over, that the last 
move was being made. It would take more money than 


she had counted on, but it would get her safely to her new 


home. It would also, she felt, create a more favorable 
impression there. 

She stared out at the passing streets, the white glare of 
electrics, the illuminated saloon-fronts, the inexplicable 
and never-ending streams of people. She sniffed the moist, 
warm night air eddying in on her hot face. That air 
seemed heavy with something exotic, as though laden with 
spice, drowsy with its humid September heat, unlike any 
odor she had ever before encountered. She was startled 
by the sudden stopping of the cab. A hand groped back, 
turned the knob and let the door swing open. 

Una stepped out and lifted her heavy suitcase 
after her. Her first foolish impression, as she 
looked up at the blank-walled five-storied house, 
was that it stood in a street where there were 
no yards, where every building elbowed close 
against its neighbor, as though the entire square 
had been cut from a solid block of brownstone 
and then scratched with lines and stippled with 
windows and doors. Then she remembered the 
cabman, who sat looking down at her without 
moving from his seat but with his head turned 
about, cranelike. 

““How much is it?” she asked, opening her 
pocketbook. She tried to speak casually but 
her fingers were trembling. 

Instead of answering her question, the ruddy- 
faced cabman asked her one of his own. 

“You ever been there b’fore?’’ he inquired 
with a wag of his great head toward the silent 
housefront. 

“No,” answered Una, still holding her pocket- 
book. 

This time he turned bodily about in his 
thronelike seat. He was becoming uncomfort- 
ably interested in her affairs. 

“Ever been in New York b’fore?” he next 
inquired. 

“No,” was the girl’s reluctant answer. 

“Got friends here?’’ he demanded, lowering 
his head so as to see under her hatbrim. 

““N-no!”’ faintly admitted the frightened girl. 
The cabman meditatively sucked his lip. It 
made his guileless ruddy face look even more 
guileless. 

“Why’dyoucome here?” was his next question. 

A fear of detection, of frustration, began 
to take possession of Una. She hesitated. 
Though she moved and walked alone, dark fore- 
thought, like a Nubian nurse, was forever at 
her side. 

“To study,” she equivocated. 

Her heart sank as she saw the green-coated 
figure swing down from the cabseat. Hestartled 
her by suddenly flinging her suitcase in through 
the still open door of the carriage. 

“You ain’t goin’ in there,” he said quite without 
emotion. 

“T’ve got to!” cried the girl. 

“Oh, no, you haven’t,”’ was his placid retort. 

“‘T tell you I’ve got to,”’ was her reiterated blind ery. 

“T tell you you haven’t,”’ answered the cabman. 

“Why haven’t I?’’ demanded the girl, wondering for 
one weak moment if she had fallen into the hands of a 
highwayman. 

“Never you mind why,” he said as he made a motion 
for her to reénter the cab. 

“But I’ve got to!’’ repeated the obdurate girl. ‘I was 
sent here.” 

“Then you got your numbers mixed,’’ calmly asserted 
the cabman. He was again sucking his lip. ‘“‘Get inside 
and I’ll take you to a house where you e’n git a two-dollar 
room—to a decent house.” 

The girl drew back. She was openly afraid of him, even 
though some inward intuitional voice was proclaiming 
him honest—as honest as the day. 

“But Mr. Steger said I had to wait for him here,” she 
weakly persisted. She felt a huge and fatherly hand on 
her shoulder as she clutched at her suitcase. 

“Who’s Mr. Steger?” 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Straight Track—By James H. Collins 


What Did 
I Want 
to Do?” 


dramatic in a business failure. When a house or an 

enterprise comes to grief people look for something 
picturesque in the circumstances—a panic or bank sus- 
pension; the running away of a crooked partner; the 
discovery of some deep plot laid by competitors, or the 
merciless rebating of a wicked Trust. There is a universal, 
healthy human hunger for action and color, which demands 
that when a business is smashed it be smashed by head-on 
collision. 

Head-on collisions, however, are not so common in 
business as is generally supposed. Wrecks are more often 
due to the fact that the business simply ran off the track; 
and one of the most precious qualities in the man who lays 
down the policy of a concern, large or small, is the ability 
to distinguish the main line from the sidings and to keep 
the business on it. 

Business has a way of running off the track very soon 
after it starts, for the shrewdest men seldom clearly see 
the true path for a new enterprise or the real human uses of 
a new commodity. An early conception of the railroad, 
for instance, was that of a public highway like the wagon 
road—anybody with a vehicle fitted with flanged wheels 
of the proper gauge being free to use it, driving old Dobbin 
ahead of the cars drawn by steam engines. With the 
telephone, it was thought that the chief profit lay in rent- 
ing instruments and wires; while service, as embodied in 
the work of making the required connections at a central 
station, was looked upon as a mere detail—something to 
be done by a boy at slight expense. As the industry 
developed, however, it was seen that this little side issue 
relegated to the boy was really work for a man; and 
today most of the ability in a telephone organization is 
centered upon it. 


Prramatie imagination likes a strong flavor of the 


How Business Makes its Own Future 


f ee head of a large Eastern house is a man keenly 
interested in matters of business policy because the 
laying down and working out of the right course have been 
very important in his own experience. Whenever he talks 
with a man who has succeeded in business he asks a 
couple of questions: 

“What was your idea about what you wanted to do at 
the start?” 

“How near right were you?” 

He says that few men find the main track at the outset, 
and most of them were so far wide of the real mark that it 
is amusing to go back and recall what their ideas, ambitions, 
motives and plans actually were. 

One man started in business because the purchasing 
agent of a large company urged him to and promised him 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of orders the first year. The 
buyer for another company advised against it on the 
ground that this man would be far better off in his present 
salaried position. The prospect seemed so promising that 
he set up for himself. His encouraging buyer never sent 
him a dollar’s worth of orders, while the other one became a 
steady customer from the start. Instead of falling into the 
comfortable, automatic business that he had counted on, 
he was forced to hustle for orders to keep himself going. 
That led to invention, the development of new markets 
and the building up of a strong concern along original lines. 


Had his renegade adviser of those early days stood by him, 
according to promise, there would probably have resulted 
nothing more than a comfortable supply business. 

Another successful man started business with a partner 
whose superior knowledge seemed so necessary at the 
time that the beginner would never have gone ahead 
without his partner’s support; but inside of two years the 
new man had grown so far beyond this partner’s concep- 
tion of the possibilities that it was necessary to buy the 
latter out and gain working freedom. 

Still another man embarked in what he thought would 
be a purely local trade in what seemed to be a minor 
invention, believing he would succeed on his knowledge 
of selling. Within five years, however, that invention had 
become worldwide in scope. He had formed companies 
to make it in this country, England, France and Germany, 
and had established selling organizations in South America 
and the Orient. Instead of becoming the prosperous little 
manufacturer he pictured himself at the outset, he was 
handling financial details of a magnitude that would have 
appeared utterly beyond his ability when he started. 

All business men who investigate matters of policy have 
seen like discrepancies between plan and performance 
when the enterprise was launched. The project conceived 
as one thing turned out to be something else altogether 
when actual demand and trade conditions came to bear 
upon it. 

And this necessity for finding the straight track never 
ceases. The larger and more active a business, the more 
forces seem to be at work to divert and dissipate it. The 
public and the trade demand that side issues be tried, 
while partners, directors and employees plead for the 
longest. way round as the shortest way home. It is an 
eminently level mind that can sit in the executive seat and 
keep everything going straight ahead by a clear, consistent 
policy. 

All this takes foresight. 

During the past few years the American public has taken 
a new attitude toward public-service corporations, and 
the idea of state regulation is strong everywhere. Men at 
the head of such corporations have fought the idea and are 
still fighting it. Lobbying has been tried, and evasion and 
various tricks of organization. Yet the idea persists. The 
president of one great public-service corporation looked 
into state regulation to see what it might do for his com- 
pany, instead of striking out against it in blind fear. He 
found that it was something to be utilized—that it would 
relieve the company of much popular suspicion and crit- 
icism, bring stability and do away with foolish competi- 
tion. So, while other executives had been hiring lobbyists 
and press agents, he was busy with readjustments. That 
company’s organization covers two-thirds of the United 
States. For two years men have been transferred, terri- 
tory rearranged and centers of supervision readjusted. 

The full program will probably require several years 
more for its working out. Subordinates do not always 
know why they are ordered to move to another town, or 
why the territory supervised by one office was doubled 
or part of the plant managed in another office transferred 
to an adjoining state; but when the program is fulfilled 
the organization of that company will be ready for state 
supervision everywhere. It may come quickly or be 
delayed. Some states are bound to be more advanced 
than others and each state will have its own methods of 
regulation. No matter—whenever or wherever it comes, 
the organization of that company will split apart in clean, 
self-contained units, ready not merely to conform to the 
new idea but to take the utmost advantage of its numerous 
benefits. 

Hindsight is needed in business too. 

The sales manager of a Wall Street bondhouse began 
hearing a good deal about the small investor and the 
possibilities for marketing sound securities among people 
of moderate means. Though he sold bonds in big blocks 
to bankers, trustees and other experienced investors he 
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studied the small investor; and the 
investigated the warmer grew his i 
With bonds in fifty and one-hundred 
denominations, he believed the hous 
build a profitable trade lying quite ou! 
present market, selling to people who 
not buy bonds of the standard denomi 
Every sale of that sort would safegu 
little surplus of some man or wom 
might otherwise sink savings in the wi 
schemes of fraudulent promoters. 

By-and-by this sales manager grew so 
his idea that, if there happened to be 
fragment of a bond in the safe, which could be sold 
hundred and twenty-two dollars and seventy-eigh 
he would work harder finding a customer than in 
fifty thousand dollars of a new irrigation issue t 
executor of an estate. From time to time, too, he 
the possibilities to the president of the bond comp 

“Look at France!” he would say. “It was th 
bond that made it possible to raise the huge 
Prussian War indemnity. See how the old stockin 
gold whenever Paris floats a new bond issue. Am 
are as thrifty and earn more; they have never been t 
to invest in the same way—that is all.” 

The boss would listen sympathetically and thens 
salesman out to call on some big merchant who was b 
bonds that week to strengthen his reserve capital 
sales manager came back again and again, however; 2 
finally the boss saw that the subject was occupying 1 
much of his attention. 
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The Narrow Path to Profits 
cS HEN I was a young man,” 
chap in Chicago had this same idea. 
in denominations of fifty and a hundred dollars, and 
up a fine trade in them. That part of the idea is 
It worked then and would work again; but peop 
bought these small bonds were chiefly savi 
depositors who were in the habit of drawing out 
when they needed it. To create confidence in 
bonds, this dealer assured purchasers that their s: 
would be just as available—all they needed to do if 
was needed was to sell the bonds. Everything 
until there was a panic. His thousands of sm 
holders instantly rushed to sell, because they 
ened. Savings banks could check such a run. 
man couldn’t. It put him out of business in a ji 
some day we shall undoubtedly sell lots of small 
the small investor—probably we could sell th 
but before we go into that line the small investor 
to hang on to his little bond after he has bought i 
This Wall Street executive laid the foundat 
business at a period when bonds were just begi 
handled by themselves, apart from other secu 
has worked nearly a generation to develop a clie 
large investors and create confidence in new 
bonds. That has been the straight track for hi 
year it leads to greater possibilities. So he sticks t 
The straight track often lies in keeping close to th 
development of a growing demand. : a 
Some years ago half a dozen small concerns | 
making a certain kind of machine-parts for other 
facturers. The line was new and so were the ma 
which these parts were used. All the makers exe 
sought to widen the field by adding other goods, 
supplies, and the like; but one manufacturer 
doggedly to the original line. His two salesme! 
came in with gloomy reports—a big order just 
a competitor because, handling other stuff yield 
profits, he had been able to quote prices on parts near 
cost; or an order lost because a customer found it 
venient to purchase from a house carrying everythil 
needed in supplies; or an important customer lost 
he had decided to make those parts himself. 
“Widen our line!”” begged the salesmen; but t 
refused—he maintained that properly making those 
was a business in itself; that it was bound to de' 
and would ultimately take all the energy of a fi 
organization. Nothing would shake him. by 
“‘Smith’s salesman got the order because he 
to throw in a sure remedy for chilblains,’’ said 
“Why, our gears are so well made that you ca 
to cure chilblains,’”’ said the boss. ‘‘Best thing y¢ 
saw! Why didn’t you tell the customer that?” 
By-and-by, as the industry developed, the st: 
began to lead somewhere. The machines in 1 
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ts were used grew into an unforeseen demand and this 
nufacturer kept pace with them. His whole attention 
ag centered on those parts, he made them of superior 
lity, and with an exactness and uniformity that lowered 
nufacturing costs for his customers. He had taken out 
re patents on such parts than all the rest of the trade 
together, and his factory was equipped for making 
m with refinements and finish not possible to competi- 
; Today he has three-fourths of the business. 
‘he straight track may lead to the adopting of a policy 
or ten years in advance of trade usages. 
Vhen the automobile was new, for instance, a certain 
jufacturer laid doWn the rule that there must be no 
e trickery in selling his cars. In those days all sorts 
yrice concessions could be obtained by the purchaser 
) knew conditions—and the trade thought he had made 
aistake. His salesmen were sure of this when the 
spective customer, failing to get a reduction, a com- 
sion or allowance on his old car, had gone away angry 
bought from another maker; but after a time such 
jomers didn’t go away angry—they came to that 
iufacturer because he had demonstrated his squareness. 
In every trade,” says a manufacturer whose own 
ness has been built largely on advanced policy, ‘“‘there 
things that can be done, things that cannot and things 
|ought to be. If you want room for an original, far- 
thing policy that will remove you from most of the 
petition, just lay it out in the field of ‘ought to be.’ 
other fellows won’t bother you much so long as you 
here, for they are always busy scheming schemes and 
ting hairs between what can be done and what can’t. 
1 the public will meet you at least halfway, for it is 
lly that far ahead of the average business house in its 
edards and requirements.” 


* 
i 


j “IE greatest issue before the country is the substi- 
} ution of general welfare for selfish interest as the 
hotive power of government. This must be accom- 
4 primarily by the adoption by the states of the 
Pur government laws—the initiative and referendum, 
“ate primary, corrupt practices act, Presidential 
fellance law and the recall. The next greatest problem 
Ut of insuring the greatest codperative efficiency 
ean labor and capital, with equitable proportionate 
tuis to each. The next, the better regulation of the 
les of combinations of wealth. Then the next most 
ipGant agency for the attainment of general welfare 
establishment of a desirable and practical general 


TC's post. : 
Thugh the discussion of this subject has béen going on 
S and there has been wide demand for this exten- 
1| the postal system, yet no definite results have been 
hed in the way of legislation. Almost every 
: country has had a parcels post for many years, 
country we have had the opportunity to 
e € practical operation of a limited parcels post, 


present time we have been unable to draft a 
med satisfactory and practical. In addition, 
Wve had before us the organization and management 


DECORATIONS 


A young man with the practical training picked up on a 
farm wanted to get into business for himself. He liked 
contract work and began by taking the job of building 
a stretch of country road for a merchants’ association that 
wanted to make it easier for farmers to come to their town. 
This job was quickly finished and the prompt payment 
furnished capital to continue along the same line. He took 
one contract after another—building roads, sewers, water 
systems, and the like; and in a few years he was making 
good money. Three personal characteristics lay at the 
bottom of his success: First, he had a knack of handling 
men. Second, he could organize a job in such a way that, 
though arrangements were made more or less roughly by 
rule-of-thumb, they would work out right under his own 
supervision. Finally, he was square and had a way about 
him that inspired confidence; so that when he assured a 
town council that its disposal plant would be built in 
a certain period —and that it would do its work—the town 
fathers believed him. He had no capacity, however, for 
keeping books. His office details were chaos and his finan- 
cing of a job was carried on as a week-to-week gamble. 

After some years of successful business he was persuaded 
to take a partner—and at that point began going off the 
track. The new member of the firm was an office man all 
through. He knew nothing about driving a ditching gang 
or landing a contract, but soon had the accounting organ- 
ized and costs figured down to a penny. There were some 
excellent economies effected; but with two to share the 
profits a greater volume of business had to be handled. 
The office partner organized a sales department to get 
additional contracts. The volume of business was increased 
without difficulty; but that involved a salary list and 
selling expenses and not a little double-dealing between 
the officials who placed contracts and the salesmen who 
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landed them. It also threw a burden of undigested work 
upon the field partner, so that very often he carried out a 
job without meeting the people he was working for. Then, 
by way of relief, the office partner proposed that the 
business be made a corporation. This necessitated getting 
outside capital, and brought in a board of directors. Soon 
the field partner was spending half his time at the com- 
pany’s offices. Not a week went by in which he did not 
have several conferences with the directors. Most of his 
vim was damped down by a cautious old bank president 
who represented the bulk of money on the board and took 
a typical Wall Street view of the business. 

One day, after a long conference in which nothing seemed 
to have been accomplished, the field partner sat down and 
looked back over the track. 

‘“Where did I start anyway?’’ he asked himself. ‘‘And 
what did I want to do?” 

The pleasure that came with payment for his first job 
came back, and the satisfaction in his work in the old 
days when he landed a contract through one broad-minded 
man on the town council, carried it through obstacles him- 
self, and lived with his work and hismen. Now, with half 
a dozen different jobs under way, he hardly knew all the 
foremen. Many contracts were carried out successfully on 
this corporation system and he was making money by it 
himself; but it wasn’t what he had started out to do, and 
he decided to go back to the beginning and commence all 
over again. So within three months he disposed of his 
interest in the company, went after a single contract on 
the old basis and put a gang on it in the old way. He was 
back on the old track. It might be only a narrow-gauge 
line, but it was his. 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of a series of articles by James 
H. Collins, The third will appear in an early issue. 


Bourne, Jr 


of express companies which conduct a business closely 
related to a parcels post. To me it seems a sad commentary 
upon American enterprise and ingenuity if we cannot now 
enact a parcels-post law that is general in its scope. 

By the adoption of a resolution that I introduced at 
the last session of Congress, the Senate ordered the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads to conduct an 
inquiry into this subject, and in pursuance of that authority 
I have spent the greater part of the past summer collecting 
data for submission to the committee when it meets in 
December. The information is not yet complete, nor 
should I feel at liberty to make it public at this time and 
in this manner if it were. However, I desire to present a 
few facts of a general nature that will, perhaps, increase 
the general understanding of the subject and dispel some 
misapprehensions that have aroused opposition to this 
improvement in public service. 

The United States already has a limited parcels-post 
service, packages of merchandise being handled with a 
weight limit of four pounds and at a general nation-wide 
rate of one cent an ounce. These packages are handled in 
ordinary mail-sacks. The character of articles that can 
be mailed is also limited to such commodities as will not 
be injured by the necessarily rough methods of handling. 


BY WILLIAM HARNDEN FOSTER 


For instance, we should not think of shipping eggs by mail 
in the United States even within the four-pound limit, 
though such commodities are shipped by the parcels post 
in some foreign countries. 

The United States fairly scintillates as an international 
philanthropist. Under the existing law Postmasters- 
General are authorized, with the advice and consent of the 
President, to make international postal conventions. The 
result is that the inhabitants of the principal foreign coun- 
tries enjoy the right to send packages at an average of 
twelve cenfs or less a pound and up to eleven pounds in 
weight from their own countries to any part of the United 
States; whereas all packages originating in and delivered 
to any portion of the United States are restricted to four 
pounds’ weight limit and the rate of one cent an ounce or 
sixteen cents a pound. 

I can think of no more striking exhibition of international 
philanthropy with gross injustice to our own citizens. A 
Japanese residing in New York can send an eleven-pound 
package across the continent to San Francisco and thence 
to Tokio for twelve cents a pound; whereas if he wishes to 
send the same article to Jersey City or any other post- 
office in the United States he must divide the package into 
three parcels with a four-pound limit and pay sixteen 
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cents a pound. The discrimination against domestic trans- 
portation and in favor of international commerce is two- 
fold—first in the weight limit, and second in the rate. It 
would be some advancement, although not at all satis- 
factory, if in this country we should increase the limit to 
eleven pounds or decrease the rate to twelve cents, or both. 
It will be apparent, however, that a reduction to twelve 
cents a pound would be only of slight value to the shipper, 
and the express companies would get most of the business 
as at present, though at somewhat reduced rates in a limited 
territory. 

Since the Government eeray, has an extensive system 
of machinery for collection, transportation and distribu- 
tion of mail, an enlargement of the business of the postal 
service would not mean a proportional increase in the cost 
of operation; that is to say, a thirty per cent increase in 
business and revenue with the same standard of service 
would not, or should not, mean a thirty per cent increase 
in cost of operation. 

The Government today maintains, at an annual expense 
of $34,000,000, a rural delivery system. The carriers 
handle an average of twenty-four pounds a day, whereas 
they could without great inconvenience carry one hundred 
and fifty pounds aday. This situation furnishes the basis 
for the argument that the Government should first estab- 
lish a parcels-post system on rural routes only, extending 
the same later throughout the postal service in general. 

Though this argument is very plausible a conclusive 
objection to it is the fact that a parcels-post system on rural 
routes would be a very convenient free-delivery system for 
express companies. Instead of taking away from express 
companies some of the parcel business they now have, the 
Government by establishing a parcels-post system on rural 
routes would increase the express companies’ business and 
intrench them more strongly in a position that has enabled 
them, according to one of our former Postmasters-General, 
to be the chief obstacle in the way of the establishment of 
a parcels post. 


How Packages Should be Handled 


INCE it is claimed that the express companies have 

been the initial chief opponents of a parcels post I am 
not willing that the first step toward the establishment of 
a parcels post shall be the enactment of a law especially 
favorable to them. I should much prefer, if we are to 
secure by degrees a parcels-post system, that this system 
be established by a gradual reduction of rates and a 
gradual increase in the weight limit. 

That a reduction in the rate is entirely consistent with 
good business principles is indicated by statistics of the 
Post-Office Department, showing that the actual cost of 
handling and transporting fourth-class matter is approxi- 
mately twelve cents a pound. This cost can and should be 
materially reduced, first, by enlarging the amount of matter 
handled; second, by reducing the cost of railroad trans- 
portation through giving fourth-class matter a less efficient 
service than is given first-class matter; third, by increasing 
the weight limit, thus reducing the cost of handling a pound. 

There have been criticisms of the proposed establish- 
ment of a parcels post upon the ground that the handling 
of the parcels would interfere with and delay the handling 
of first-class mail. For instance, I have heard very serious- 
minded men remark with all sincerity that if the parcels 
post should be established packages of eggs and perishable 
fruit would be crushed in the mails and be smeared over 
the letters, papers and other packages. This objection is 


made upon the assumption that parcels-post commodities 
would be handled in the same receptacle with first or 
second class mail. 


Such is not the case with parcels-post 
mail in Euro- 
pean coun- 
tries. It is the 
practice of 
these countries 
to provide 


light but sufficiently strong wicker hampers in which 
parcels-post mail is carried. These packages would be 
handled just as carefully in the mails as they are now 
handled by express companies. 

It is also erroneously assumed that parcels-post mail 
would be given the same standard of service that is 
accorded first-class mail. The first-class mail for practi- 
cally all towns is carried on the fast trains, the mail-bag 
being thrown off or taken on without stopping the train. 
Many people who have not given the matter careful con- 
sideration think that this method of handling first-class 
mail would be made impossible by the presence of such 
articles as eggs and perishable fruits and breakable pack- 
ages containing glassware or crockery. As a matter of 
fact, parcels-post mail for smaller towns would not be 
handled on these fast through trains, but at proper points 
of distribution would be placed in hampers for transporta- 
tion on local trains, just as express matter is now handled. 
For instance, a package of fruit sent from a small town in 
Iowa to Chicago could be placed on a local train until it 
reached the first large city, where it would be transferred 
to a through fast train for Chicago. 

Moreover, we have already established the practice of 
carrying some of the magazines on fast freight trains 
instead of fast mail trains, and in this country, as in for- 
eign countries, parcels-post mail would undoubtedly be so 
handled as a rule: This would give a sufficiently rapid 
service for all practical purposes. There is no reason why 
a box of books, clothing or glassware should be handled 
on the same train as an important business letter. 

Undoubtedly the establishment of a general parcels post 
would necessitate an increase in the number of employees, 
not only in post-offices but on railroad trains and in the 
delivery service in cities. Instead of being a detriment to 
the handling of first-class mail this would be, in my opinion, 
a benefit. The great effort at present is to handle first- 


class mail as expeditiously as possible, and, therefore, 


first attention is given it. With an increased force in post- 
offices the first-class mail could be given much quicker 
attention in the morning, while in the afternoon clerks 
and carriers could devote their time to the handling and 


delivering of parcels-post mail, which need not receive such _ 


rapid and prompt attention. 

Also it would undoubtedly be necessary in cities to use 
conveyances, such as wagons or automobiles, for the 
delivery of parcels-post. mail where the packages are too 
large to be handled by carriers on foot. The conveyances 
provided for this purpose could also be used in collecting 
mail from boxes and in carrying large packages of first- 
class mail to distributing points in cities. Thus the 
additional equipment such as is now maintained by 
express companies would not only give the same service to 
the Post-Office Department that is now given to express 
companies, but would in addition facilitate and cheapen 
the handling of first and second class mail. 

Some sincere opponents of the parcels post ridicule the 
plan by picturing the already burdened postman laboring 
under a huge load of packages consisting chiefly of vege- 
tables, poultry and fruit. There is no justification for 
such a representation of the practical operation of a parcels 
post. In villages and small towns the recipient of a pack- 
age could call at the post-office for it just as he must now 
call at the express office. In larger cities wagon delivery 
service would be practicable, just as it is in the case of 
packages handled by express companies. 

If the establishment of the parcels post were a subject 
upon which there had been no practical experience I should 
feel that before entering upon such an undertaking this 
country should do some experimenting on its own account. 
However, nearly all European governments have parcels- 
post systems with a limit of not less than eleven pounds 
and frequently more, and at rates that seem ridiculously 
low when compared with the rate in force in the United 
States. 

For instance, in the United Kingdom the parcels-post 
rate for a one-pound package is six cents, and the rate 
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decreases in proportion until a package of the = 
weight—eleven pounds—is carried for twenty-two 
or two cents a pound. 

In Germany the maximum weight limit is one hu 
and ten pounds, and the rates vary with both wei 
distance. Any parcel up to eleven pounds will be ¢ 
ten miles or less for six cents. This would be a aor 
parcels post with a rate averaging probably abo 
a pound, assuming the average weight to be a 
pounds. A parcel will be delivered at any post 
the German Empire at a postage charge of twelve 
and a weight limit of eleven pounds, making on an 
a charge of about two cents a pound or less. It is 
practicable nor necessary to set forth all the rate 
the German zone system, but their character is i 
by the charge for carrying a twenty-two-pound pa 
ten miles, seventeen cents; twenty miles, twel 
cents; fifty miles, thirty-seven cents; one hundred 
forty-seven cents; one hundred and fifty miles, 
cents; any greater distance, seventy-two cents. 
post rates in Austria are practically the same 
Germany. 

In our neighboring republic of Mexico the rie 
from six cents for a one-pound package to sixty ¢ 
an eleven-pound package, or a little more than a 
the charge in the United States. 


Where the Shoe Pinches r 


N AUSTRALIA the interstate rate, correspondin 
our own, starts with a charge of sixteen cents 
first pound, but the charge for larger packages din 
somewhat, for eleven pounds require postage to th 
of one dollar and thirty-six cents. In this country 
on eleven pounds would be one dollar and seventy-si 

In giving these figures for the purpose of com 
I have not overlooked the fact that the United Ki 
Germany and Austria are smaller in area than t 
States and have a denser population. Neither do 
pate that the parcels-post rate in the United Sta 
as low as in those countries, because of the circum 
mentioned. These rates in other countries merely sw 
the argument, otherwise. fully sustained, that 
postage rate on merchandise is justified over he 

I regard the parcels post of value in four partie 
First, it enables a citizen to secure with lit 
articles his local dealer does not carry. Second, it pro 
the producer with a means of delivering to his ¢ 
tomers produce in smaller quantities than he is now 
to, because of the expense involved in making a 
town for the purpose of delivering them or in p: 
minimum freight or express rate. Third, a reduc 
rate of postage will necessarily cause a reduction in 
the express rates, so that while patrons of the po 
will be saving money as a result of the reduct ; 
age, the same benefit will be enjoyed by the patro: 
express companies and possibly to a much la 
Fourth, the establishment of a parcels post ¥ 
any unreasonable maintenance of prices by retail 
purchaser will always be afforded a competitive 
Combinations among retailers to maintain unre: 
prices will be impossible after the establish 
parcels post at low rates. 

It is a very natural belief, and one very genera 
tained by country merchants, that the establishmen| 
general parcels post would very greatly increase the 
ness of mail-order houses, with ruinous results to the: 
retailers throughout the country. This impress 
ever, I believe to be groundless. Both reason ar 
ence, in my opinion, prove that there is no 
apprehension 
on the part of 
the country 
merchant. 
(Concludedon 
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Being the Adventures 
| 


agoin’ on,” remarked Curly, 
pulling at a sprig of sage- 
aay Nobody paid: any atten- 
on to him. There were only two 
us on the whole sun-flooded 
jountainside, and I was busy 
oking at a great war eagle that 
yept in slow curves far below us, 
pe and then rising far enough to 
and in keen relief against the 
jlendid blue of the Wyoming 
ty. Our horses stood apparently 
leep, reins hanging down. 
“Of course, Sir Algernon,” con- 
aued Curly presently, “you may 
ink the Westis off the map. It 
‘o’t! That’s only because you 
i? me are old. Fer lots of folks 
e West is just beginnin’; an’ it’s 
| one glad, sweet song, chuned 
; in (ad 
“Look at the eagle, Curly!” I 
joined; but he went on: 
ig! reckon there’s more high- 
(ass Western fiction and plays 
vote—and believed—now than 
re ever was. Sometimes I feel 
‘ht chirked up about myself—I 
‘w Imay go Nast an’ be a actor. 
Its of folks actin’ in Western 
fiys can’t make a livin’ no other 
\ye I know now I can’t ride to 
sak of, but I don’t know yet I 
cildn’t act.” 
“Tl bet that’s his nest over 
ere on the chimney-rock, 
(rly!” I began excitedly. He 
dno more attention to me than 


it it’s new fer you, ain’t it?” he 
dnanded. ‘“‘Toababy, oraman 
fim the East, the whole world is 
pmb new an’ interestin’, ain’t 
Besides, there’s more things 
ithe world now than there ever 
Ws, even though the elks an’ griz- 
is are all now raised under glass. 
Y don’t care. You an’ me done 
nl our share, I reckon. Know 
"body ever had any more funthan youan’ me? Butstill, 
eae to think of it, I don’t know either one of us ever got a 
Diasang—did he?” 

| turned toward him inquiringly. 

_ What is a parasang—do you know?” he demanded. 
_/It’s something Persian, Curly,’ said I, “or Greek, or 
P'tt-Deutsch.”’ 

Huh! But you never seen one. Ner me neither, till 
la year over to Cody, when I was drivin’ stage between 
‘i railroad an’ Meeteetse.” 

I didn’t know you ever drove stage, Curly,” I said to 
, too lazy to act as dictionary and willing enough 
02arn what was on his mind. 

|What would you do, Sir Algernon,” he demanded 
denly, “if, by reason of havin’ nineteen or thirteen 
you had to work, an’ was forced to drive a stage, 
at once twenty-five girls—every one of ’em a 
each!—should git off a train without warnin’ an’ 
’ take you by the hand—you settin’ there on the 
at of a hack that wouldn’t hold over eight, an’ a 


ie in the Far West is still 


fin, 
@ wasn’t no woods. Besides, there was Billy 
I s’pose original, though, it come along o’ that 
wn Emmett Dewees. He’s travelin’ passenger agent 
D. & C.” 

know really whether the eagle’s nest was on the 
k or not. Curly made himself a cigarette, 
‘match on his pony’s hoof and went on with 


| Dewees person he draws several thousand dollars 
or charmin’ birds out o’ trees. Everybody ‘lows 
‘Smoothest passenger agent at present loose in the 
y. Without no doubt or question, if there wasn’t 

t else to operate on, Emmett Dewees he could git 


TLLUS TRATED 


BY c. D. 


see 


Says I. 


“Sometimes Emmett he gits lit up like anybody else; 
an’ one time last year—no, it was two or three years ago— 
he got in the hands of his friends an’ began to see the sights 
of several great cities in the Far East. When he come to 
he was broke an’ all alone. In them circumstances the 
first thing Emmett he always does is to git up a excursion; 
so he looks roun’ an’ sees some fine buildings, with trees, 
an’ a wise-lookin’ party goin’ through a gate. 

“My friend,’ says Emmett, ‘what is them populous- 
lookin’ houses I see beyond?’ 

“That, sir,’ says the wise party, ‘is a girls’ college. 
Behind them walls we teach young ladies how to assume 
the burdens of life in the present century.’ 

““*Fow many is they?’ asks Emmett. An’ when the old 
party tells him there is several hundred, Emmett he says 
to hisself: ‘Here is my excursion!’ So he taken the old 
party by the arm an’ walks into the grounds with him. 

“<«My friend,’ says he, ‘eddication is a great thing, ain’t 
it? Young ladies is a great thing, too, ain’t they? But 
what is even a eddicated young lady, provided she ain’t 
got the ruddy glow of health on her cheeks?, We now 
approach the good old summertime. Sir’—an’ here 
Emmett sheds a few tears—‘it makes me weep when I 
think of all them fine young ladies pinin’ away behind 
these walls of brick an’ stone, when they ought to be out 


West in the Yellowstone Park, asoakin’ in aboundin’ health 


at every jump. An’,’ continues Emmett, ‘it’s a still worse 
crime to think o’ them stayin’ here when excursion rates 
over the C. D. & C. Railroad—which I have the honor to 
represent—is cheaper than stayin’ at home. But what 
makes the crime worst of all, my friend,’ says he, ‘is to 
think that any intelligent an’ han’some gentleman, who has 
reached years of discretion an’ will act as chaperon to such 
a excursion over our road, gits his board an’ passage free!’ 

“About that time the wise party folds both his arms 
roun’ Emmett’s neck an’ asks him if these things can be 
true! That is where the excursion of the college basket- 
ball team began—I learned later on it was a basketball 
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Why Don't You Shoot Him, Willy?’ 


‘That Bear’lt Be Plumb 
Mean One o’ These Days’’’ 
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of a Basketball Team Among the Savages 
By EMERSON HOUC 


team, or maybe a team and substi- 
tutes, or two teams—twenty-five 
of ’em in all—I counted ’em—that 
swarmed out of the railroad train 
at Cody Station an’ tried to git 
into my eight-passenger hack all at 
once. I ain’t mentionin’ nothin’ 
about the four carloads of baggage 
they had along—trunks, tennis 
clubs, golf rackets, clothes, shoes, 
sandwiches, guitars, banjos, bird- 
cages, an’ everything else. 

“Well, when all this happened 
I taken a look at the roundup, 
drawed along breath an’ stood pat 
with thecardsI held. There comes 
up to me a pony-built girl with 
dark curly hair, an’ big eyes that 
looked kind o’ reproachful part o’ 
the time an’ otherwise the rest of 
the time. Said she to me: 

“*Kind sir, is this where we 
depart for the fascinatin’ sights 
of the imperishable hills?’ 

“““Ma’am,’ says I, ‘it shore is.’ 

“Tt looks some dusty,’ said she. 
“Where are the leapin’ streams of 
pure mountain water?’ 

““*Highty-five miles west o’ the 
hotel, ma’am,’ says I—‘not count- 
in’ the Shoshone River, which runs 
between here an’ the hotel, known 
as the Stinkin’ Water, because of 
its sulphur springs, before we 
become a advertised resort. It’s 
about a thousan’ feet down; an’ 
I don’t reckon when you git to the 
bottom you'll ever git up to the 
other side at all, ma’am,’ says I. 

“She don’t seem much disturbed, 
but turns roun’ an’ sings out: 

“Oh, gur-rels!’ All at oncet 
the whole rodeo makes a mass play 
an’ lines up at the edge of the plat- 
form. ‘See what I found!’ says 
the pony-built one that I ‘lowed 
was captain. ‘He’s the stage- 
driverman. Hecarries all of us in- 
valids up amid the eternal snows.’ 

“Tnvalids!' Then was when I 
wanted to git hold o’ Emmett 
Dewees. If them wasn’t the soundest-lookin’ bunch o’ 
eighteen-year-old female people I ever did see, then I am 
sore mistook! Sick? Not one of them ever had been sick 
or ever would be! They was out for a lark—that’s what 
they was. Over behind them I see climbin’ out of the bag- 
gage car, with bags an’ trunks an’ things, a old, wise-lookin’ 
party that seemed to be foreman o’ the roundup—an’ not 
fit for the job. Nobody paid any attention to him. The 
captain o’ the team begins to speak kind o’ soft an’ 
surprisedlike. 

““T must warn you, girls,’ says she, ‘to beware of all 
stagedrivers. There was a schoolteacher once come out 
here an’ she was engaged to be married to the stagedriver 
before ever they got to the hotel!’ 

““Sweet sir,’ says a voice from the middle o’ the bunch 
somewhere—I couldn’t locate it—‘ will you marry us?’ 

““Call me gran’pa, ladies,’ says I; ‘but ef I wasn’t 
married an’ didn’t have a dozen or so children I’d take 
a chance.’ 

““Oh, you sweet thing!’ said some other voice back in 
the crowd—I couldn’t tell which one. Then they all 
laughed, an’ made good teamplay at that too. 

“One o’ them turned roun’ to see how Poppa was comin’ 
on with the baggage; an’ just then Billy Anderson he 
steps out»o’ the station an’ goes up to the express car, not 
noticin’ /at first what had happened in our midst. Billy 
he has a little ranch over toward Meeteetse. Eastern 
chap original, but West now for a few years. He’s a 
straight-up rider, pays all his debts, ain’t over twenty-five 
or so, an’ don’t make or take four-flushes on no account. 
You might think he was born west of the Missouri. I ain’t 
particular myself which side a good man’s born on. 

“Now Billy he’s in town lookin’ for a new saddle that 
he’s ordered by express; an’, bein’ excited, he runs his 
head inside the car an’ begins to paw things roun’, hardly 
noticin’ Poppa, who is wrastlin’ the ball team’s baggage. 

“Pony-Built, she gives a sort o’ trill under her tongue 
an’ nods her head. Then every one o’ them twenty-five 
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they stood afacin’ toward me but alookin’ 
toward Billy Anderson. A woman she can 
shore see out of the white part of her eye. I 
was plumb sorry for Billy because I knew he 
was a single man an’, if he had been left alone, 
had a fair chance of escapin’. 

‘* All at once Billy hears somethin’ or sees 
somethin’, an’ turns roun’. Then he rolls 
down his shirtsleeves prompt, an’ a odd sort 
of a look comes on to his face. A moment 
later he was conversin’ with Poppa an’ carryin’ 
banjo cases an’ boxes over to the hack. Two 
minutes after that he was the grave an’ re- 
spectable friend of twenty-five young female 
persons, every one of which was naturally 
full of devilment, an’ now especial’ so in the 
high altitude where they found theirselves. 

*«Vou ever notice the way womenfolks play 
the game? One girl by herself is plumb cau- 
tious an’ will sidestep ef she hears a leaf rattle. 
Put twenty-five o’ them together an’ it’s dif- 
ferent. There wasn’t but three men in sight; 
an’ after ways o’ their own these here twenty- 
five innocent young people, who were far, far 
from home, begun to have fun with all three 
o’ them—an’ especial’ with Billy Anderson. 
They evident’ had sized him up for a product 
of our sagebrush realm. 

‘**T would really be obliged, my good man,’ 
begins Pony-Built, the captain, ‘ef you could 
give me some accurate information regardin’ the distance 
from here to the hotel where our accommodations have 
been secured.’ 

“**She means how far is it,’ says a voice somewhere in 
the bunch—no one could tell where. 

““* As near as I can tell, my dear young lady,’ answered 
Billy, sober as a jedge, ‘it is about two parasangs. It may 
seem farther ef the horses fall dead at the foot o’ the hill.’ 

““Now that parasang business is what bothered me at 
first,” went on Curly. ‘‘When he lets go that word I see 
the captain kind o’ start an’ git a little red, as ef he jolted 
her some. Billy he turns away without sayin’ much more, 
an’ drives up his own wagon. He helps Poppa put the 
baggage in that, an’ him an’ me we manage to git all the 
women folks in or roun’ the old hack. Billy he gits up on 
the seat with me. Lookin’ at nobody in particular, he 
says, kin’ o’ soft an’ easy to hisself, something that he later 
tells me is Latin. Near as I can remember it sounded like: 
‘Dulce Lalagen loquentem amo’—yes, and, by Jove!— 
‘dulce ridentem!’ I ain’t got no kind of notion what that 
all means, beyond ‘dulce,’ which of course is Greaser for 
‘sweet’—for Billy wouldn’t tell me; but I reckon it had 
somethin’ to do with parasangs, because when he cuts that 
loose I see the cheeks o’ this pony-built captain git 
redder’n ever. Somehow they didn’t none o’ them try to 
take any more falls out o’ Billy after that. 

“Well, the old stage held together till we got down to 
the bottom o’ the windin’ hill between the station an’ the 
town. We even got partway up the next; but then my 
old grays they balked an’ said they had enough. I didn’t 
care, an’ neither did anybody else except Poppa the chap- 
eron; an’ he was worried plumb to death. Billy he comes 
to the front once more—him an’ the captain o’ the team. 
While Billy takes the whip an’ starts off as drum major, 
the team all lines up in the dust an’ they give what was 
mebbe their college yell or their team yell—I dunno which. 
Sounds like a raid. Then they all start off up the road 
happy as larks, me an’ the baggage wagon followin’— 
Poppa piled up with the rest of the baggage behind. 
Bimeby we made the rim on the far side o’ the cafion. You 
can see the town from there, o’ course; an’ the whole team 
stopped to take a look. 

“*QLadies,’ says Billy, ‘welcome to our fair city! We 
will now wait for the wagon an’ all take a ride.’ So they 
all climbed on an’ we drove the rest 0’ the way to the hotel, 
the old hack fairly leakin’ faces an’ curls an’ eyes of all 
sorts of colors. I must say those young ladies acted 
scand’lous, because they waved their handkerchiefs at 
everybody on the street; an’ by the time the stage pulled 
up all the men that hadn’t been scared out into the desert 
was trailin’ in behind to see what had happened. 

“Now this Emmett Dewees, he was sort of fergetful. 
Once he got a excursion started, that was all he cared about. 
Nobody—not even Poppa—had wired to say the bunch 
was comin’, He’s one of the sort that thinks the Lord’ll 
pervide, an’ fergets to make sleepin’-car reservations. 
The clerk at the hotel is fair well used to seein’ crowds; 
but when these twenty-five girls, every one 0’ them a 
twenty-two-carat peach, lines up before the counter in front 
o’ him, he just natcherel falls in a trance an’ can’t talk. 
The whole works in the hotel stopped right there. 

“At last Poppa breaks into the game an’ inquires about 
rooms with bath. They pour water on the clerk; an’ 
when he comes to he says, ‘There ain’t but one!’ an’ 
asks if that will do for the twenty-five. 

“An idea!’ says Poppa the chaperon. ‘But, now that 
I come to think of it, one room will do; in fact, I think 
one room will do much better than twenty-five.’ 


Little Bright Eyes, the Curly:Haired Leader of the Bunch 


“Tt was plain to Billy an’ me that the tourist depart- 
ment 0’ the whole town couldn’t git a start with this outfit 
before the next day, if then; so they had to sleep some- 
where that night. Poppa’s idea was to git ’em all hobbled 


‘an’ bedded down in one corral, so’s the bunch could be 


night-herded careful, an’ all found an’ tallied up. 
“We haven’t any room that’d hold any more than eight 


or ten,’ says the clerk; ‘an’ in fact there ain’t no place in 


town that would.’ 

““*You ferget the new schoolhouse,’ says Billy Anderson 
about now. 

“«That’s so!’ says the clerk. ‘It’s just finished—an’ it 
might be big enough. We’re all full here in the hotel, an’ 
I don’t see what we could do.’ 

“Poppa the chaperon he falls on this idea immejate. 
He leads his outfit into the dinin’ room, where everybody 
has a good time but him. Then Willy takes out the bunch 
to show them the sights o’ the city—boulevards, lakes, 
parks, an’ all. Come nightfall, all the girls was tired 
enough to be drove into the schoolhouse corral. This 
bein’ accomplished, Poppa the chaperon, who ain’t takin’ 
no chances, he locks the door an’ puts the key in his pocket. 
Somebody had sold Poppa one o’ them blow-me-up air 
mattresses made out o’ rubber, an’ a real goosehair 
pillow; so he rolls down, brave an’ desperate, about a 
parasang, I suppose, from where the schoolhouse was. The 
rest o’ the population didn’t take the trouble to go to sleep 
at all that night. They all met at the hotel bar, an’ won- 
dered what would happen to Jim Hawkins next day when 
he tackles the job of fixin’ up a camp outfit fer this bunch 
of live ones an’ takin’ them through the Park—three days 
on the trail, with all the hobbles off. You see, Jim he 
runs the tourist department, takin’ up a excursion where 
Emmett Dewees lays it down, an’ gettin’ the rest o’ the 
money by means 0’ wagons, packhorses, tents and the like. 
He camps ’em out in the Wonderland, you see. : 

“Now what did happen to Jim was shore sufficient— 
not only then, but for the next two weeks steady. The 
spirit of brotherly love got stronger along toward day- 
break, however, and by sunup there wasn’t a rancher, 
clerk, merchant or professional man in or roun’ Cody that 
hadn’t volunteered to go ’long as aide-de-camp, so to 
speak, to Jim on his open-air tour through the Park. 
Everybody was plumb anxious to help Jim save the lives 
o’ them pore, sufferin’ invalids from the East. 

“Come breakfust-time, most everybody in town goes 
along with Jim over toward the schoolhouse to see how 
the invalids is comin’ along. Poppa the chaperon he’s 
sittin’ up on his air-bed lookin’ a little seedy, an’ admittin’ 
he hasn’t slept much till after sunup, along of his fear of 
dangerous wild animals. I don’t know but there was a 
few dogs roun’. 

“Jim an’ Poppa shakes hands like folks does who is 
dividin’ heavy responsibilities. 

“**How is the invalids feelin’ this mornin’?’ asks Jim. 

““T dunno,’ says Poppa the chaperon; ‘but we might 
stroll over toward the schoolhouse an’ find out.’ 

“They strolled over; in fact, I might say that we all 
did. We others kep’ about half a block back of Jim an’ 
Poppa; but even where we was we could hear over in the 
schoolhouse somethin’ that sounded like a boiler explosion — 
shouts an’ yells an’ thumpin’ noises, an’ sounds of breakin’ 
furniture an’ the like. All at once the front door broke 
open an’ out come that whole bunch of twenty-five 
invalids, in short skirts an’ white shoes. They was chasin’ 
little Bright Eyes, the curly-haired leader of the bunch, 
who, it seemed, had got some sort of leather thing under 
her arm which she is tryin’ to hide somewheres. At first, 
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we didn’t understand, o’ course; bu 
learned from Poppa later that it was jest t 
basketball team havin’ a little practice befe 
breakfast. 7 
“Ts them the invalids?’ whispers Jim 
me, comin’ back to where I was. - 
““*T reckon so, Jim,’ says I. ‘Ain’t it t 
bad?’ b 
“Hesort of groaned. Just about then Wi 
Anderson he says to him: E 
*¢Jim, you can’t take that bunch thro 
the Park with any ordinary outfit. What} 
need is plenty o’ camp help. Now here is: 
total available male folks of this Congressior 
deestrict, every one 0’ them eager to go ale 
an’ help save the lives of them invalids "I 


ond cook or horse-wrangler. Now,’ says | 
‘it’s a good time fer you to pick out ab 
twenty-five of our leadin’ citizens—twer 
four besides me.’ = 

“Fer all his buckskin shirt, Jim was 
aman of peace; so he groaned an’ picked th 
out right there—Willy Anderson; an’ 
Slocum, from over to Dry Creek; an’ 
Hamilton, from the Sunshine country; ar 
oh, law! I can’t remember the names of: 
the boys that volunteered to enlist right the 
with no salary, an’ furnish their own h 
an’ beds. I went along on the side. 
was a fine-lookin’ bunch o’ chaps, too, 
of ’em bachin’ it out on their ranches—with two or 
lawyers, a doctor or so, an’ one or two merchants 
lived at the big hotel. There wasn’t no gran’pas but 
the fact is, I was the only married man that went ak 
I told Jim I’d help him see fair play, an’ allowed t 
maybe we could between us aid the basketball inval 
enjoy the mountain scenery of Nature’s Wonderlar 
an’ maybe save their lives fer some years to come. 

“Well, sir, Jim was game; an’ you know he had a pu 
good outfit for such cases made an’ pervidcd—six ai 
beels an’ a whole cavvyard o’ packhorses. He lines: 
procession in front o’ the hotel in the main street 
town; an’ him an’ Poppa, with some trouble, manag 
git the basketball invalids crowded into the automo 
before half past eleven in the mornin’. Next to the 
mobeels was two wagons carryin’ musical instrum 
short skirts, sweaters, shoes, and so on. Then fol] 
other wagons carryin’ tents, chuck an’ camp outfit. 
of that, all on horseback—some scared, but game 
twenty-five camp-helpers selected from the leadin’ ¢ 
all bachelors except me. Say, Sir Algernon, I’ve 
some purty big parties headed fer Nature’s Wonder 
but I bet a thousand dollars there hasn’t been a 
like that ever recorded since Jim Bridger found thi 
It shore was a proud day for Cody. 

“Tf Jim had been willin’ to play the game fair hew 
’a’ used no automobeels. There’s sixty-five miles 
up to the edge of the Park where a cow-horse ain’t g 
chancet with a automobeel. Jim he’s on the front § 
of the leadin’ auto, all dressed in beaded bucks 
carryin’ his rifle, lookin’ the part 0’ pertecter an’ life-sa 
He passes the word back down the line, an’ the result is 
about a hour there was twenty-five miles of dust all i 
line between Cody an’ the mountains. Back in the 
part of the dust was twenty-five hard-ridin’ camp- 
all of ’em resolved to help save the invalids if the; 
ketch up—which Jim never meant fer them to do. 

“Well, sir, about twenty miles out we come on ¥ 
they had et lunch—a few shells of boiled eggs an’ si 
cans an’ such layin’ roun’; but they hadn’t stopp 
light no fire. We eased our cinches here a few m 
then pulled out ag’in, Willy Anderson ridin’ ahead- 
sayin’ much but shakin’ some speed out o’ his 
The rest of us follered on the best way we could. 

“Tt’s about sixty-five miles, as near as I kin fig 
to the log hotel just east of the Park. Usual’ Jim 
two days to make it with the automobeels, but he 
scared he pulled straight through ’thout stoppin’. .I 
the hardest ride I ever set in, myself; an’ I’ve 
run in the dark a few times in my life. They 
saddle stock that them fellers had, an’ they jest 
through. By ’leven er twelve o’clock at night Co 
A was all present or accounted for—a little late | 
potatoes for the evenin’ meal, but eager to rend 
other assistance possible. Of course the chuckwagon 
tent outfit was ’way back down the trail, but Jim he al 
he’ll keep the party in the hotel that night anyhow. 

“Now you git twenty-five invalids like these, 
runnin’ from a hundred an’ twenty to a hund 
thirty-five, sound as a dollar, without a knot or 
on a single one of ’em, an’ what they’re goin’ to 
circumstances like these is to start a dance. T 
plenty of music, with banjos an’ guitars an’ thing 
sort that the girls had took out of the wagon at th 
stop. Main trouble was about pardners. Well 
invalids had the hotel clerk an’ Jim an’ old Popp 
to a frazzle an’ their tongues hangin’ out by 
the camp-help come in sight of the trail an’, 


a whoops—as fellers will when they git warmed up 

ridin’—lit runnin’ in the front yard o’ the hotel. 

Oh, gur-rels!’ sings out little Bright Eyes, comin’ to 
the door; ‘here’s pardners—plenty of em. Just look!’ 

“Poppa the chaperon tries to head it off. ‘Young 
adies—my dear young ladies,’ says he, ‘it is impossible 
that you should dance with these persons, of whom we 
mow nothing, an’ to whom you have not been introduced 
none!’ 
_ “*Certainly not,’ says Jim. ‘Them people is nothin’ 
put hostlers an’ cooks—camp-help, that we call ‘‘savages”’ 
in this country. You mustn’t think of any such thing as 
“tn them in on the floor. Give us three pardners a little 
shancet to rest up an’ we’ll do the best we can !’ 

“Say, how was Jim for a old Mormon anyhow? Well, 

‘didn’t do him any good. The invalids makes a team- 
tay, follerin’ after Bright Eyes as though she had the ball 

her arm. Between the mass formations, the girls 

3 ain’ out, an’ the savages comin’ in, Jim an’ Poppa come 
wretty near be.a’ crushed. The boys all come in—not a 
vad looker among ?em, ef I do say it—blushin’ some an’ 
i an’ red an’ dusty from their ride. There’s different 
yays of selectin’ a husband fer a girl; but personally it 
eems to me there couldn’t be no better way fer a girl to 
‘o than to pick ’em out of a bunch of twenty-five that had 
rought one cow-horse each over sixty-five miles inside of 
velve hours’ ridin’, an’ still able to dance the rest o’ the 


“Now I’m tellin’ you these things sort o’ take care 0’ 
hemselves. Them savages wasn’t real savages, 0’ course; 
o they did get interduced somehow or other, an’ after that 

s went merry as a dinner bell till mornin’ come. It 
the second night every one of the savages had spent 
yithout sleep; an’, takin’ in the amount of mixed drinks, 
jard ridin’ an’ hard dancin’ that had been necessary, it 
yas a hard test, an’ one that would have put most 0’ the 

nited States Army out o’ business. These fellers was 
2asoned, though, an’ every one o’ them happy an’ ca’m. 

/ve seen some dancin’, me; but I want to tell you that 
hem twenty-five invalid girls an’ them twenty-five savages 
4 om the Stinkin’ Water country come about as near 
ein’ championship human bein’s as any layout I ever run 
gainst! 

“Come on, boys,’ said Willy Anderson at length, when 
come breakfast-time. ‘We'll go peel the potatoes now.’ 

“Of course you know how fellers looks that live out in 

e alkali, so it don’t make much difference about ee 
jwages—’bout average fer looks, they was. Wisht I 
ald remember how every one o’ them girls looked, but 


e 


I swear it was a sort 0’ haze, sort o’ like a dream to me, that 
dance that night. Some of ’em had black hair, an’ some 
yeller, an’ some red, an’ some brown; an’ some of it was 
curly an’ some wasn’t. They was all sorts of eyes an’ 
mouths an’ noses, I reckon; but it was hard to read brands 
in the dust while they was millin’ roun’ that way. All 
I know is, they wasn’t one of them twenty-five invalids 
that wasn’t strong on her feet at the end o’ the night; so 
I’m tellin’ you them was picked people, both sides. No 
one was much the worse for wear except Jim an’ Poppa— 
an’ maybe me. I done pretty. well fer a grandpa though. 

‘Well, sir, we went on into the Park; an’ we made camp 
the next night pretty high up, where it was cold, in a pine 
grove near a little river—pretty place as you’d want. I 
suppose maybe the boys did help pitch that camp, but 
they made their own camp acrost a little divide half a mile 
away. There wasn’t no dance that night; but after the 
fires was lit the invalids gits out their mandoleens an’ 
banjos an’ guitars, an’ they gives a concert such as never 
was known from Jim Bridger’s down to Jim’s time—there 
nor nowhere else. They was altos an’ sopranos just to 
balance, an’ their teamplay on the strings was a wonder! 
They sung a lot o’ songs—college chunes, I suppose—that 
none of us had ever heard. An’ then a lot o’ things that 
some of us had heard an’ others hadn’t. We could hear it 
clear over into our camp. Come nine or ten o’clock, even 
them invalids was ready to turn in fer oncet. They ends 
the concert with some sort o’ hymn about a light—Lead, 
Kindly Light, I think Willy Anderson said it was. It 
was right solemn, there in the trees. Somehow, when our 
boys rolled down for the night in their camp, they wouldn’t 
say much. 

“Well, sir, we worked on through the Park that same 
way—Jim an’ Poppa the only unhappy ones in the bunch. 
The camp-savages, they’d come along in a platoon decent 
an’ respectable behind the main bunch. We lapped on 
some 0’ the stage parties from Gardiner, an’ I dunno what 
some o’ them folks thought; but I know, if any one’d 
started anything, what would have happened. We was 
organized fer to pertect invalids. 

“Now you know, when you git twenty-five couples o’ 
young people together there is goin’ to be a lot of sort 0’ 
unconscious sortin’ an’ pickin’ goin’ on. I never could 
figger how it happened or jest exactly when, fer it didn’t 
seem like the boys was roun’ camp fer more’n three min- 
utes in all three meals each day; but by the time we struck 
the Cafion Hotel that was the worst disorganized basket- 
ball team you ever did see. Seemed like they didn’t care 
fer mass plays at all no more, but went in more for 
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detached skirmish-duty like; fact is, the place looked like 
a Noah’s Ark, an’ the animals all went two by two. Some 
o’ them went up to set in the parlor at the hotel; others 
allowed they was huntin’ fer the Crystal Falls; an’ a good 
many said they was goin’ over to Inspiration Point. I 
talked with several couples that come in to supper that 
night, an’ there wasn’t no two of ’em could tell the same 
story about Inspiration Point or anything else. 

«Young ladies,’ said I, ‘it looks to me as ef you was 
abusin’ Nature’s Wonderland, an’ not carin’ as much for 
mountain scenery as you had ought.’ I was right severe 
on ’em, bein’ a grandpa. 

“Well, sir, next mornin’ Willy Anderson an’ the captain 
o’ the team they allowed they certainly was goin’ to see 
Inspiration Point. They starts out right after breakfast, 
an’ before long you might have also missed some fifty 
familiar faces from our fireside—they’d wandered off like 
so many young turkeys. 

“T was right busy round camp, fer it seemed like I was 
one 0’ the few savages that really would rustle horses, an’ 
several of our horses was missin’ that mornin’; so bimeby 
IT rides over on their trail to see ef I could pick ’em up. I 
could see in the dust oncet in a while the trail o’ two people 
that was wearin’ rather sharp-heeled foot-coverin’s— 
boot heels an’ shoe heels, same’s in Noah’s Ark. They 
wasn’t headin’ for Inspiration Point by about five miles; 
an’ says I to myself: ‘I bet a thousand dollars they’re 
goin’ along here an’ not sayin’ a word, leanin’ against each 
other like two tired oxens, an’ not carin’ a cuss for Nature’s 
Wonderland. Ain’t it a shame?’ says I to myself. 

“Well, I rid along a ways, a mile or so from camp, an’ 
all at once I hear somebody yellin’ on ahead o’ me. I looks 
ahead, an’ blamed if there ain’t Poppa the chaperon up in 
a low tree, no hat or coat on, an’ his eyes hangin’ out! 

“Well, pardner,’ says I, ridin’ up, ‘how’re things 
comin’, an’ what’s the matter?’ 

““Bear!’ says he. “Save me!’ 

“T looks down, an’ blamed if there wasn’t a bear 
trail!—foot half as long as your arm. ‘I shouldn’t wonder 
if that was old Pete,’ says I to myself. Of course you 
know that all roun’ them Park hotels there’s more grizzlies 
than there is in any other part o’ the world; an’ mostly 
they’re plumb tame, though sometimes they come into 
camp an’ go into tents an’ wagons to see what they can git 
to eat—they mostly live roun’ the hotel kitchens. 

«You'd better go on to camp,’ says I to Poppa. ‘I'll 
be back this way after a while.’ So I rides on, pretty sure 
now that this was old Pete. He’s a pretty good bear, used 
to bein’ photographed—an’ usual’ pretty good-natured. 

(Continued on Page 56) 


**€ as Near as I Can Tell, My Dear Young Lady,’ Answered Billy, Sober as a Jedge, ‘it is About Two Parasangs’’’ 
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‘‘What is?” I asked. 
‘This de-luxe subscription business.” 

I expressed interest. Ireally did not know, 
of course, in spite of all I had heard, for it wasn’t 
my kind of publishing; but every kind of publishing is 
interesting. The rare-book man pulled down his waistcoat 
and drew in a hissing breath. His eyes set flintily into 
an uncompromising stare. I perceived that I was in the 
presence of emotion and involuntarily I laid firm hold of 
the arms of my chair. 

“The whole business is no less than 

“Hold on!” put in the book agent shortly. 

““Why-so?’’? demanded the rare-book man, breathing 
hard. “Do I understand that you purpose to defend the 
fakiest fe 

“Hold on!” exclaimed the book agent still more shortly. 
“You're starting out too strenuously. At that pace you 
are bound to make strong statements. Remember that 
I—one of your guests at this table—I am a subscription- 
book man, and a limited subscription-book man at that—at 
least to some extent.” 

“You!” cried the rare-book man. ‘‘No—TI don’t mean 
you at all, or your kind of books, though they are, I grant 
you, subscription books, and mostly limited sets too; but, 
of course, I have nothing against the real values you deal 
in, the Houghton-Mifflin-Scribner-Little-Brown kind of 
limited editions which—most of them—increase in value 
with the years. I mean the fictitious sort—yes, fictitious, 
by thunder! Fictitious pure and simple! The sort that 
are patched and scrapped together into some more or less 
clever semblance to a book of worth, and cajoled or 
badgered or forced upon some wretched innocent who 
thinks he’s getting value when he isn’t; who ——” 

‘Hold on again!” interrupted the agent insistently. 
“‘ Again you go too fast. This matter of value is the core of 
the apple—but who is going to define value in these cases? 
Can you? I can’t. There are two sides to this question, 
you know, even in its most flagrant examples.” 

The rare-book man almost swelled in his wrath. 

‘*Millions of dollars a year are taken from the pockets of 
ignorant buyers upon allegations of value that iv 

“Hold on again!” cried the book agent, waving his 
buttered roll. ‘Ifthe buyer is ignorant of more or less nice 
standards it is his own fault, and it has been so decided 
in the courts a hundred times. If the same price can be 
readily got from a dozen others—and in these days of 
innumerable newly rich collectors you know it can—who 
are you to declare that it isn’t value? ; 

“What is value anyway? Why, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred will define it as the price a commodity will bring 
in the open market. Allright. But what is open market? 
Is it a forced sale by public auction, as you would claim, or 
a reasonably easy and steady private sale? Is it the thirty 
dollars a volume that your tooled and perfumed de-luxe 
limited will bring under the hammer, or the two or three 
hundred a volume that I could reasonably easily get if I 
would, in the course of the season, from somebody in my 
personal clientéle? Who’s going to define book value 
anyway? 

“Don’t think I don’t agree with you in the main; but I 
call your attention to the fact that there are two arguable 
sides to this question, and consequently you can’t dispose 
of it with sophistry or an epigram.” 


Tx slickest business since gold bricks!” 


”? 


“Think o? That—Eh? Fifteen 
Thousand Profit—Clean! 

That's Seventy:Five Hundred 
Each for You and Me—Ehk?”* 
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“You make me weary!” said the rare-book man dis- 
gustedly. ‘I don’t care what the courts say. I say that 
the man who sells another a book or a set of books deliber- 
ately concocted to suggest bona-fide rarities, even though 
he does not verbally pass them off as such, at a price which 
he knows is four or five or a dozen times as great as the 
price that the same book will bring at regular auction— 
perhaps has already brought at regular auction—is engaged 
in sharp dealing.” 

The book agent fixed his host’s attention with his fork. 

“T’ve got you now—right in your own business!” he 
exclaimed, gulping a bite of broiled chicken. ‘‘At the 
Robert Hoe sale, last spring, a group of collectors were 
so keen that they forced up prices in competition to 
many times their previous sale records. And these were 
genuine rare books—your own kind, remember; not your 
near-rare, meet-the-ignorant-demand subscription kind. 
According to you, then, the auctioneer who sold at those 
prices was engaged in sharp dealing.” 

“That’s nonsense!’’ said the rare-book man; “but 
you're helping to make my point clear all the same, The 
buyers at the Hoe sale paid huge prices, but they did it 
with full knowledge of the true auction values, all or most 
of which had been determined time and again at former 
sales and recorded in print. They themselves knowingly 
advanced the prices in the excitement of competition, but 
they did not advance values, as their own sales later on 
will doubtless show. 

“The point is, they knew what they were doing, which 
lets the auctioneer out with a clear conscience, whereas 
these fellows that pay a hundred and fifty or five hundred 
dollars a volume for the near-rare kind don’t know what 
they’re doing—don’t know values.” 

“JT admit the abuses,” said the book agent; “‘but what 
are you going to do? It is practically impossible to dis- 
tinguish. Leaving out of the discussion the sort of limited 
subscription books I sell—the sort in which prices bear 
sound relations to values—after them there comes a vast 
assortment of limited editions from all sorts of publishers, 
regular and irregular, some of which are sound books; 
some of them trash, but honestly meant; but the most of 
them are deliberately concocted to sell at enormously 
swollen prices to people who think they are getting values 
corresponding to the prices. 

“This latter sort may be described truthfully to the 
purchaser, the salesman-depending on the victim’s igno- 
rance of standards; in which case the sale is held to be at 
least legal. Or they may be described as being what they 
are not; in which case the purchaser, when he grows wise, 
may appeal successfully to the law if he wants to—but he 
seldom wants to, not caring to confess publicly to being so 
easy a mark. 

“The flagrant cases are frightfully flagrant, there often 
being outright fraud in the discrepancies between pub- 
lished descriptions and actual facts. The great majority, 
however, of these near-rare books, as you have called them, 
which are sold at frightfully high prices considering the 
actual elements entering into them, are truthfully enough 
described. The imposition is that the florid descriptive 
patter suggests to the ignorant dabbler 
in fine books values that really are not 
inherent at all. Enormously inflated 
value is often implied by costly fol- 
derols of very bad taste, which really 
lessen value. Many of these books 
would be sound property, even if off 
taste, if priced at something like value; 
but the excessive prices asked tend to 
sustain the suggested fiction of large 
value. 

““You see the matter is complicated. 
Your flock of crows isn’t exclusively 
made up of crows. There are a lot of 
starlings in it and you can’t tell the 
difference without looking pretty 
closely. Yes, and there are doves there 
too. It doesn’t do to shoot promiscu- 
ously. Rash men like you have got to 
be restrained.” 

“Tt’s arather knotty matter,” I said, 
“but mighty interesting, even to an 
outsider like a trade publisher. I find 
myself sympathizing strongly with 
our fiery friend here. I don’t want 
to do anybody injustice; but when 
things happen like that case in the 
newspapers the other day it’s time 
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Pete Had to Pay Eight Hundred for the Book: But _ 
Within the Week He Sold it to His “‘Find” for Eight 
Thousand Dollars, Cash? ee j 


somebody did something, even if it’s injustice. 
like that, and worse, come into print every six month 
so. There must be a tremendous business done in 
sets of inflated value.” 

‘Millions a year!’’ exploded the rare-book man— 
ting bigger every year too. A little group of spe 
will get up a set of books printed from old plates th 
bought somewhere at a bargain; hire some college pro 
or other—generally at a good price too—to write an es 
for an introduction; reproduce in mere half-tone some 1 
old prints they’ve bought at auction—good things, ma} 
and never used before; get an artist of accomplishm 
design a special title page and cover—the cover ad 
from some fine old English or French binding—and 
you are! 

“First they print up six or eight thousand sets. Mi 
these, in plain cloth bindings, paper labels and gilt 
and without the special illustrations—they sooner or 
dump on the department-store trade as ‘ publishers’ re 
ders’ at any old price, to help cover general manufa 
costs. 

‘Meantime, for the rest, they assume a business 
They get an office and a telephone, and put out a li 
edition of, say, one hundred and twenty-one num! 
sets, cloth binding, special title and frontispiece, a 
dollars a volume—neat profit there! 

“Then will come another limited edition—sam 
sheets, you know—with part morocco binding and 
more pictures, costing them less than a dollar a vo 
more, at ten dollars a volume. This is limited perha 
eighty-two numbered sets. These are merely ren 
salary payers. 

“Then will come the grand coup—the terrapin s 
and automobile producers! These will consist of 
sets on Japan paper, or possibly parchment, printed 0 
same run with the paper editions so as to save extra 
ready charges, and made up into two editions, On 
consist of ‘forty-eight specially printed copies,’ 
couple of dollars’ worth of additional fandangles on 
cover, most of them in imitation of the real thing—broe: 
silk ends and a bunch of new pictures; the frontisp 
colors; most of the features imitated, with here and 
something new and startling—the whole costing, pe 
three dollars more a volume and sold at fifty dol 
a volume. J 

“The other—on ‘the parchment—with still more t 
dangles on the cover—with illustrations in two or m 
states, a few hand-painted marginal drawings 2 
purchaser’s name on the title page—‘ This copy 
printed for Mr. Jack Robinson,’ you know— 
strictly to twenty-six sets of thirty-two volumes e 
ea hundred and fifty dollars a volume! And the " 
are! ve, 

“When twenty-six unlucky would-be collectors 2@ 
bought out this last edition they will have pé d near 
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Finds Himself an Unsuspected Guest at Some 
_ Gathering Where Presently He Will Be Intros 
| duced Socially to His Quarry 


, 000 dollars for that alone. I won’t bother to compute 
other editions. My point is sufficiently made on this 
0» Now! Do you wonder I get warm?” 
‘hen he burst out, as I was about to speak. 
‘jisten! A few months ago a woman’s executors sued 
) cover on a set of Shakspere, ‘specially printed for 
Blank,’ for which she had paid an absolutely fabulous 
nit ¢ on the strength of each volume having been ‘signed 
ie author.’ Can you beat that?” 
here is good reason ” T began judiciously; but 
ie are-book man was riding his hobby hard now and 
uln’t stop. 
“nd the same men who put this up are interested, 
Tips, in another venture with another office where they 
everworking an old set of plates bought at a London 
m. Andsome of them are in other things under other 
a and some of them are, in their individual capacities, 
seis for other fellows’ good things.” 
“Yell,” roared the book agent, ‘‘I’m always glad when 
ie\get the publisher, for the publisher always puts it off 
ite agent. There are agents and agents. I’m an agent, 
’m not a bunco man. Nevertheless, the wretched 
ze| is always getting it in the neck. The victim kicks 
ap and so does the publisher. You’d think the 
se] was the only black sheep in the pasture. That’s why 
enya sly grin when somebody goes higher up and nabs 
® llow that puts up the game in the first place.” 
“nd I,” sputtered the rare-book man—‘“‘I rejoice every 
mone of these destroyers of high-class business is put 
tf the running. Only arrest doesn’t put them out 
«tunately. They get right back into the game under 
Ofer business title. You see, they can’t be actually 
ze] unless they can be actually proved to have made 
“misrepresentations—specified India paper and 
ed imitation, or something of that sort. There are 
‘8 every six months or so, but the business thrives 
a \ereases just the same. It hurts the genuine fine-book 
si2ss a lot.” 
“ad I seriously protest,’ 


’ said I, ‘because it trails the 


; bu iness occupations—yet every fellow, honorable 
dhonorable, who has the remotest thing to do with 
g out the most abominable book, or even the 
har an pamphlet, immediately dubs himself 
other; and every fake 4 
” roared the agent, waving a lighted match 
, ‘it’s catching, isn’t it? Here’s our publisher, 
ng off into oratorical conniptions! We'll work up 
eo here in a few minutes.” 
ubt we looked as sheepish as we felt, and the 


he said, “my steam isn’t blown off yet. 
-won’t be happy until I shoot a book agent.” 
r, let us clear up one or two confusing points. 

po scription books” which these buyers and 
of lus rious editions mean are not at all what you 


probably think of as subscription books. To you, perhaps, 
the term means sets of books for which you may pay 
something down and the balance in installments, if it 
comes more convenient to you to pay that way. Some of 
these sets offered you at your homes or as bargains at 
department stores are worthless; some are sound and 
admirable; some almost luxurious; some are “‘cheap and 
nasty”’; others fairly expensive and worth the price—but 
these are quite another thing and quite another story. 

It is not this sort of books at all that the dealers in rare 
books and expensive sets mean when they talk of ‘“‘sub- 
scription books,” but costly books of a kind originally sup- 
posed to be subscribed for in advance of publication— 
hence the name—whose value is supposed to be enhanced 
because of extreme luxuriousness and limitation of issue. 
If you put out only twenty-six sets of a certain edition, for 
instance, their scarcity is supposed to enhance desirability 
and consequently value. 

The principle is a sound one, of course; it is the principle 
at the basis of all collecting—as well as many other human 
weaknesses, admirable and otherwise. Like all other val- 
ues, however, this kind of value obtains only under the 
whip of natural causes; value in rare books i$ as abso- 
lutely the healthy resultant of supply and demand as is the 
value of wheat or rubber or blood-rubies. 

And when a publisher, real or pretended, or a book 
agent, or any combination or group thereof, bestows upon 
a set of books a price which largely exceeds its open-market 
value—no matter how worthy a work it may be; no matter 
how tasteful its dress, how sound its physical elements, how 
exclusive its accompaniments, how limited its numbers— 
they offend not man’s law but the natural law of trade. 
And this law cannot be offended with impunity. 

Careful publishers, therefore, start their limited editions 
at prices that will stand reasonably well the test of the 
public auction which, in this business—as in wheat and 
paintings and railroad stocks—is the official market, and 
trust that their inherent worth will win substantial price- 
increase with the years, as very frequently happens. The 
other sort trust to finding a market momentarily ignorant 
of values; and, finding it readily enough in these swollen 
days, they exact prices and get prices which average five 
times what the very same books bring later on when, in 
the natural sequence of things, they meet their betters on 
the auction block. 

Five times! Think of it! 

For this statement I have the authority of the Ander- 
son Auction Company, formerly Bangs & Company, who 
have sold during many years many of the most notable 
book collections of America. 

I have spoken of a market momentarily ignorant of 
values. That is not exactly true. Perhaps even in a 
sense it is far from the fact; for no doubt the larger part 
by far of the buyers of limited subscription books—remem- 
ber the special meaning in this paper—soon satisfy their 
yearnings for elaborate books and turn to jewels and auto- 
mobiles and yachts, without even discovering how they 
paid through the nose; no doubt remarking when their 
books are sacrificed under the hammer: ‘“‘You can’t get 
anything for second-hand books, no matter what they 
cost—they’re like furniture.” 

Many, however, whose book instinct is marrow-deep 
and who possess natural taste and the collector’s frenzy, 
pass through these subscription-book stages as through 
preparatory grades, graduating finally in connoisseurship. 

In many fine collec- 
tions the sprinkling of 
good subscription sets evi- 
dences this earlier proc- 
ess; but your collector 
smiles secretly when you 
mention them, keeping Rat 
wisely to himself the 
prices he paid for them 
in his callow days and 
shivering, maybe, when 
he thinks of some of the 
other stuff he gathered in 
lovingly at that time and 
gotrid of since by stealth. 
Now he still buys an oc- 
casional sound and taste- 
ful subscription set; but 
heawaitsit at the auction 
block, where he pays 
value. 

The greater number of 
the subscription-book 
buyers, the special target 
of the less scrupulous of 
this sort of publishers and 
agents, are people who 
have recently come into 
possession of a good deal 
more money than they 
used to have, and who 
simply act in obedience 
tothe universal American 
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instinct to rise to the highest level possible in all things— 
they desire immediately to dress better; to live better; 
to surround themselves with the best of every human 
thing; to cultivate their taste; to associate, according to 
each one’s individual instinct, with the richest or the 
most cultivated people—which very often means to them, 
in these early stages of their education, much the same 
thing. 

Such persons become the easiest kind of easy marks. 
Dressmakers stick them for the costliest of clothes; 
decorators persuade them into buying the costliest of fur- 
nishings; automobile salesmen convince them that eight- 
thousand-dollar cars are necessary to people of position; 
art dealers load them down with frightfully expensive 
pictures and statues fit only for galleries. 

Having as yet little education in matters of taste, having 
no standards, and knowing as yet no disinterested advisers, 
is it any wonder that when it comes to a library—and, of 
course, a really distinguished library seems “‘ necessary ’’— 
they are not only ready but anxious to take the advice about 
the selection of books offered them by those extremely 
wise and sophisticated specialists whom they meet by a 
combination of circumstances which seems to them quite 
natural—quite a matter of chance? 

In this wonderful period of American expansion the 
number of these just-rich people who want to do and get 
“the right thing,’”’ and to do and get it at once, is nothing 
short of astonishing. The wives are the marks, more often, 
for the clever book agents. The American woman’s 
instinctive yearning for cultivation leads her unerringly to 
the library. Usually the husband, engrossed in the stable 
or the automobile question, agrees that “‘Of course we’ve 
got to have a good library !””—and gives her carte blanche. 

And the rest follows. 

When it is the man who does the picking his trained 
business instinct usually saves him from inordinately 
heavy or foolish investments and eventually, if he develops 
any book desires, sets him more or less on the right road. 
It is generally the woman who finds herself in for the 
thirty-thousand or the fifty-thousand or the hundred- 
thousand dollar set. 

And how she does squirm afterward! However, her dis- 
like of publicity—the kind that makes one laughed at for 
a good thing—forces her to meet the notes she has given 
for the later payments. You will notice that it is only men 
who are brave enough to expose their blunders. 

It is these good people, then, who are the natural and 
special quarry of the unscrupulous of the limited subscrip- 
tion tribe. To find out who they are before rival salesmen 
discover them; to size them up and determine how 
much they are good for; to learn their friends and their 
ways, and devise means to meet them under the best 
conditions-for winning confidence; to land them for the 
biggest possible sales each will stand for; and, while they 
are ‘‘filling them up,” to keep possession to the exclusion 
of hungry rivals—these are some of the business problems 
of the unscrupulous members of the so-called subscription- 
book guild. 

Rich college boys are also frequent and easy. There are 
agents who devote themselves chiefly to the college field. 

Here is a recent, well-authenticated example of the great 
business possibilities of this sort of thing. 

An agent, one of the many who prowl round independent 
of any regular house connection, let some of his friends 
know that he had big game in tow. 
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“Tf I can get just the right book now I can land him 
good. He’s in exactly the frame of mind to buy something 
awfully exclusive. Look round a bit; and if you can 
pick up just what I want I’ll pay as much, maybe, as five 
or six hundred.” 

So it happened that several were “looking round a bit”’ 
for ‘‘something exclusive.” 

Now it so happened that a very widely known dealer in 
expensive books of all kinds and sorts had picked up, for 
four hundred dollars, an elaborate modern volume of the 
kind that often sells to uncritical collectors for a good 
price. It had any number of hand-painted marginal illus- 
trations; it was extra-illustrated with old engravings and 
had a truly marvelous cover. Besides, it had been ‘‘spe- 
cially printed” and was the “‘only copy ever made.” The 
dealer thought he might sometime get six hundred for it 
from the right buyer; and the very next day he showed it 
to some agents who dropped in to see what was new. One 
of these thought it might be ‘‘just what Pete wanted for 
his find” and offered five hundred on a twenty-four-hour 
option. This looked like a quick turn for a hundred profit 
and the dealer gave him his option. 

The man s.owed the book to Pete, who couldn’t keep 
his eyes from glistening. That glisten was fatal, for 
Pete had to pay eight hundred for the book; but within 
the week he sold it to his “find” for eight thousand 
dollars, cash! 

There is your whole story in two sticks. 

Some bookshops are full of such stories and most of them 
are essentially true. Many, in fact, get into the newspapers 
through the courts, the details afterward coming into 
mouth-to-ear trade circulation. Recently, for example, 
a woman who had purchased an exceedingly expensive 
edition, strictly limited to twenty-odd sets, took pleasure in 
her set being Number Thirteen. One day another woman, 
who heard her speaking of it, exclaimed sharply: 
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“Why, I’ve got that exact and precise limited set—and 
I paid the same price you did. And my set is Number 
Thirteen too!” * 

Tableau! Comparison showed it to be a fact, and inves- 
tigation showed other duplications. Being two of them, 
and the matter being public anyway, they appealed to the 
law. It appeared that this particular set was so good 
a seller the publishers had done it right over again. 

Some years ago a very good set of novels was published 
in England in twenty-two volumes, and the remainders 
kicked round in the London shops for years at fifteen or 
twenty pounds a set. An American publisher—they ought 
to be called speculators, not publishers—bought five sets; 
brought them to New York; chopped each volume in two, 
making forty-four volumes; put in special title pages, 
Japan paper insets, extra illustrations, and the like, and 
bound them luxuriously in crushed Levant—and actually 
sold several sets at ten thousand dollars a set! 

However, that was not an extraordinary price as 
subscription-book prices run nowadays. Sets of books at 
twenty thousand, thirty thousand and forty thousand 
dollars are by no means unknown. 

It is perfectly true that the publisher of these limited 
subscription books ‘‘puts it up to the agent’? when the 
kicks come, and it is also perfectly true that unscrupulous 
agents are responsible for most of the cases of downright 
extortion. The nature of the business organism and the 
uninstructed character of the great majority of the 
purchasers afford peculiar opportunities for unscrupulous 
operations. The fact that large commissions may be 


made in this business without the investment of capital 
on the part of the salesman attracts to it the clever 
unscrupulous. 

According to the usual custom in this business, the pub- 
lisher divides the country into territories, each of which 
is assigned to the exclusive control of what is known as 


day of the county fair 
and the day of the 
County Trot. It was also Vet- 
erans’ Day, when the old sol- 
diers were the guests of honor 
of the management, and like- 
wise Ladies’ Day, which meant 
that all white females of what- 
ever age were admitted free. 
So naturally, in view of all 
these things, the biggest day 
of fair week was Saturday. 
The fair grounds lay in a 
hickory flat a mile out of town, 
and the tall scaly barks grew 
so close to the fence that they 
poked their limbs over its top 
and shed down nuts upon the 
track. The fence had been 
whitewashed once, back in the 
days of its youth when Hector 
was a pup; but Hec was an 
old dog now and the rains of 
years had washed the fence 
to a misty gray, so that in 
the dusk the long, warped 
panels stood up in rows, palely 
luminous—like the high- 
shouldered ghosts of a fence. 
And the rust had run down 
from the eaten-out nail-holes 
until each plank had two star- 
ing marks in its face—like 
rheumy, bleared eyes. The 
ancient grandstand was of 
wood, too, and had lain out- 
doors in all weathers until its 
rheumatic rafters groaned and 
creaked when the wind blew. 
Back of the grandstand 
stood Floral Hall and Agricul- 
tural Hall. Except for their names and their flagstafis you 
might have taken them for two rather hastily built and 
long-neglected barns. Up the track to the north were the 
rows of stables that were empty, odorous little cubicles 
for fifty-one weeks of the year, but now—for this one 
week—alive with darky stable hands and horses; and all 
the good savors of woodfires, clean hay and turned-up 
turf were commingled there. 
The fair had ideal weather for its windup. No frost had 
fallen yet, but in the air there were signs and portents of 
its coming. The long yellow leaves of the hickories had 
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a general agent. The New York publisher will ac 
instance, as his own general agent within the ter 
easily covered from his own city; but he will assi 
England to a Boston general agent, the Lake cor 
one in Chicago, the Ohio River region to one in Cin 
and so on. Each general agent covers his territo 
thoroughly from the centers of wealth. Often ge 
agents are also publishers. 

This particular kind of publisher allows the gen 
fifty or sixty per cent discount; but as his books 
only from ten to twenty per cent of the catalogue pri 
still has, it will be seen, a handsome margin of profit ; 
which, since the discount to the general agent cove 
marketing expenses, he has to charge off no great ec 
doing business. It is only necessary for him to do a 
large business. 7 

The general agent, who also is often a publi 
always a shrewd speculator in all sorts of expensive bi 
covers the territory assigned him by dealing with ind 
ual and often wholly irresponsible agents who pr 
they will, selling as they choose to whom they ma 
ing with one another or combining against ea 
according to varying circumstances. To them th 
agent pays twenty-five per cent of his fifty or 
cent discount; but only on receipt of sales—he gua 
nothing. The agent must cruise and scheme suc 
or starve. } 

As may easily be imagined, it is a precarious 
and then the agent strikes luck and clears bi 
Oftener, perhaps, he is behind in his rent. Ther 
who are said to average eight to ten thousand a 
knowing book people say they must be exceedi 
we say—shrewd? One who makes half that i 
any regularity is not only an industrious and ables 
but surely works his occasional ‘“‘soft things” to #] 
advantage. (Continued on Page 65) i 
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Now, W’en the Money is All on the Mare, They Goin’ to Turn Round and Do it the Other Way”? 
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begun to curl up as if to hold the dying warmth of the sap 
to the last; and once in a while an ash flamed red like 
a signal fire to give warning for Indian summer, when all 
the woods would blaze in warpaints before huddling down 
for the winter under their tufted, ragged tawnies and 
browns—like buffalo robes on the shoulders of chilled war- 
riors. The first flights of the wild ducks were going over, 
their V’s pointed to the Gulf; and that huckstering little 
bird of the dead treetops, which the negroes call the sweet- 
potato bird—maybe it’s a pewee, with an acquired South- 
ern accent—was calling his mythical wares at the front 


grapes and pawp: 
from the orchards 
winy smells where 
falls lay in heaps 
mills gushed under 
and on the roof of 
house the pared, 
was drying out 
leathery in the sun 2 
ing—a little way 
countless ears all 
listen for the same 
Saturday, by sun 
grounds were astir. 
shirted concessionail 
privilege people em 
their canvas sleepi 
to sniff at a tant 
that floated across 
from certain narro 
dug intheground. 
just by itself, was 
meal and an incen 
other; for these tre! 
full of live, red hick 
and above them, on: 
stakes that were 
across, a shoat and ¢ 
sheep, and a rosary 0 
squirrels impaled in a st! 
had been all night barb 
Uncle Isom Woolfo 
charge here—mig 
solely in charge— 
Woolfolk, no less, 0 
veyor to the who. 
fish fries or camp 
secretary of the 
County Committee, 
church and his lodges and the best barbecue 
states. He bellowed frequent and contradicto: 
two negro women of his household who were 
clean white clothes on board trestles; and co 
went from shoat to sheep and from sheep to 
basting them with a rag wrapped about a stick a 
into a potent sauce of his own private making 
per and sweet vinegar were two of its mai 
though, and in turn he painted each car 
as an artist retouching the miniature of his k: 
that under his hand the crackling meatsk 
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moked, and a yel- 
ywish glaze like a 
eneer spread over 
jeir surfaces. His 
ite chin-beard 
aggled with im- 
ortance and the 
rtistic tempera- 
vent. 

Before Uncle 
om had his bar- 
e off the fire 
e crowds were 
raring in, coming 
omthetownafoot, 
ad in buggies and 
eco and from 


\ecountry in farm 
agons that held 
_milies, from 
andsire to baby 
/ arms, all riding 
kitchen chairs, 
ith bedquilt lap 
es. At noon a 
in trickle of martial music came down the pike; and 
etty soon then the veterans, forty or fifty of them, 
iarched in, two by two, some in their reunion gray and 
¢me in their best Sunday blacks. At the head of the 
laping line of old men was a fife-and-drum corps—two 
s of veterans at the drums and Corporal Harrison 
Yeese, sometime bugler of Terry’s Cavalry, with his fife 
if buried in his whiskers, ripping the high notes out of 
ne Girl I Left Behind Me. Near the tail of the proces- 
sn was Sergeant Jimmy Bagby, of King’s Hellhounds. 
ick in war times that organization had borne a more 
cicial and a less sanguinary title; but you would never 
lve guessed this, overhearing Sergeant Jimmy Bagby’s 
caversation. 

The sergeant wore a little skirtless jacket, absurdly 
h-collared, faded to all colors and falling to pieces with 
. Three tarnished buttons and a rag of rotted braid 
1 clung to its front. Probably it had fitted the sergeant 
vil in the days when he was a slim and limber young 
prtisan ranger; but now the peaked little tail showed 
hiway up his back where his suspenders forked, and his 
te-shirted paunch jutted out in front like a big cotton 
pi bursting out of a gray-brown boll. The sergeant wore 
h jacket on all occasions of high military and civic state— 
t, and a gangrened leather cartridge-box bouncing up 
down on his plump hip—and over his shoulder the 
et he had carried to war and back home again, an 
avient Springfield with a stock like a log butt and a 
nmer like a mule’s ear, its barrel merely a streak of rust. 
de walked side by side with his closest personal friend 
al bitterest political foe, Major Ashcroft, late of the 
Mth Michigan Volunteers—walking so close to him that 
th button of the Loyal Legion in the major’s left-hand 
tap touched the bronze Southern Cross pinned 


Hh up on the right breast of the sergeant’s flaring jacket. 
from time to time the sergeant, addressing the com- 
tes ahead of him, would poke the major in the side and 
e out: 
_ Boys, I’ve took the first prisoner—this here pizen 
Yak is my meat!” 
I and the imperturbable major would invariably retort: 
Yes, and along about dark the prisoner will have to be 
ling you into a hack and sending you home—the same 
le always does.” 
‘hereupon a cackling laugh would run up the double 
Mn from its foot to its head. 
he local band, up in its coop on the warped gray roof of 
th grandstand, blared out Dixie, and the crowd cheered 
loler than ever as the uneven column of old soldiers 
ng stiffly down the walkway fronting the grandstand 
at halted at the word—and then, at another word, dis- 
beded and melted away into individuals and groups. 
ca the veterans, with their womenfolks, were scattered 
iver the grounds, elbowing a way through the narrow 
ais Of Floral Hail to see the oil paintings and the prize 
"4s and preserves, and the different patterns of home- 
et 2 rag quilts—Hen-and-Chickens and Lone Star and 
1¢ Cabin—or crowding about the showpens where young 
lowed for parental attention and where a Berkshire 
1 long of body and so vast of bulk that he only 
ed to shed his legs to be a captive balloon, was shoving 
ut through a crack in his pen and begging for 
. And in Agricultural Hall were watermelons like 
oulders, and stalks of corn fourteen feet long, and 
blades of prize-winning tobacco, and families of 
unhappily domiciled in wooden coops. The bray 
w barkers, and the squeak of toy balloons, and 
ard sounds from the tied-up, penned-up farm 
, went up to the treetops in a medley that drove 
‘scurrying over the fence and into the quieter 
nd in every handy spot under a tree basket din- 
s spread, and family groups ate cold fried chicken 
meringue pie, picnic fashion, upon the grass. 


THE 


*‘Little Red Hoss, Whut is Detainin’ You?” 


In the middle of this a cracked bugle 

sounded and there was a rush to the grand- 

. stand. Almost instantly its rattling gray 
boards clamored under the heels of a multi- 
tude. About the stall of the one lone book- 
maker a small crowd, made up altogether of 
men, eddied and swirled. There were men 
in that group, strict church members, who 
would not touch a playing ecard or a fiddle— 
playthings of the devil by the word of their 
strict orthodoxy; who wouldn’t let their 
children dance any dance except a square 
dance or go to any parties except play parties, 
and some of them had never seen the inside 
of a theater or a circus tent. But they came 
each year to the county fair; and if they bet 
on the horses it was their own private affair, 
they felt. 

So, at the blare of that leaky bugle, Floral 
Hall and the cattlepens were on the moment 
deserted and lonely. The Berkshire boar 
returned to his wallow, and a young Jersey 
bullock, with a warm red coat and a temper 
of the same shade, was left shaking his head 
and snorting angrily as he tried vainly to 

dislodge a blue ribbon that was knotted about one of 
his short, curving black horns. Had he been a second 
prizewinner instead of a first, that ribbon would have 
been a red ribbon and there is no telling what might have 
happened. 

The first race was a half-mile dash for running horses. 
There were four horses entered for it and three of the four 
jockeys wore regular jockey outfits, with loose blouses and 
top boots and long-peaked caps; but the fourth jockey was 
an imp-black stable boy, wearing a cotton shirt and the 
ruins of an old pair of pants. The brimless wreck of a straw 
hat was clamped down tight on his wool like a cup. He 
bestraddled a sweaty little red gelding named Flitterfoot, 
and Flitterfoot was the only local entry, an added starter, 
and a forlorn hope in the betting. 

While these four running horses were dancing a fretful 
schottische round at the half-mile post, and the starter, 
old man Thad Jacobson, was bellowing at the riders and 
slashing a blacksnake whip round the shins of their impa- 
tient mounts, a slim black figure wormed a way under the 
arms and past the short ribs of a few belated betters yet 
lingering about the bookmaker’s block. This intruder 
handled himself so deftly and so nimbly as not to jostle by 
one hair’s breadth the dignity of any white gentleman 
there present, yet steadily making progress all the while 
and in ample time getting down a certain sum of money on 
Flitterfoot to win at odds. 

“‘Ain’t that your nigger boy Jeff?” inquired Doctor 
Lake of old Judge Priest, the circuit judge, as the new- 
comer, still boring deftly, emerged from the group and, 
with a last muttered ‘‘Scuse me, boss—please, suh— 
scuse me!” darted away toward the head of the stretch, 
where others of his race were draping themselves over the 
top rail of the fence in black festoons. 

“Yes, I suppose ’tis—probably,”’ 
said Judge Priest in his high singsong. 
““That black scoundrel of mine is liable 
to be everywhere—except when you 
want him, and then he’s not anywhere. 
That must be Jeff, I reckon.” And 
the old judge chuckled indulgently in 
appreciation of Jeff’s manifold talents. 

During the parade of the veterans 
that day Judge Priest, as commandant 
of the camp, had led the march just 
behind the fife and drums and just 
ahead of the color-bearer carrying the 
silken flag; and all the way out from 
town Jeff, his manservant, valet and 
guardian, had marched a pace to his 
right. Jeff’s own private and personal 
convictions—convictions which no 
white man would ever know by 
word of mouth from Jeff anyhow— 
were not with the late cause which 
those elderly men in gray represented. 
Jeff’s political feelings, if any such he 
had, would be sure to lean away from 
them; but it was a chance to march 
with music—and Jeff had marched, his 
head up and his feet cutting scallops 
and double-shuffles in the dust. 

Judge Priest’s Jeff was a small, jet- 
black person, swift in his gait and wise 
in his generation. He kept his wool 
cropped close and made the part in it 
with a razor. By some subtle art of 
his own he could fall heir to somebody 
else’s old clothes and, wearing them, 
make them look newer and better than 
when they were new. Overcome by the 
specious wiles of Jeff some white gentle~ 
man of his acquaintance would bestow 
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upon him a garment that seemed shabby to the point of 
open shame and a public scandal. Jeff would retire for 
a season with a pressing iron and a bottle of cleaning fluid, 
and presently that garment would come forth, having 
undergone a glorious resurrection. Seeing it, then, the 
former proprietor would repent his generosity and wonder 
what ever possessed him to part with apparel so splendid. 

For this special and gala occasion Jim wore a blue-serge 
coat that had been given to him in consideration of certain 
acts of office-tending by Attorney Clay Saunders. Attorney 
Clay Saunders weighed two hundred and fifty pounds if he 
weighed an ounce, and Jeff would never see one hundred 
and twenty-five; but the blue serge was draped upon 
Jeff’s frame with just the fashionable looseness. The 
sleeves, though a trifle long, hung most beautifully. 
Jeff’s trousers were of a light and pearly gray, and had 
been the property originally of Mr. Otterbuck, cashier at 
the bank, who was built long and rangy; whereas Jeff was 
distinctly short and ducklike. Yet these same trousers, 
pressed now until you could have peeled peaches with 
their creases and turned up at the bottoms to a rakish and 
sporty length, looked as if they might have been specially 
coopered to Jeff’s legs by a skilled tailor. 

This was Judge Priest’s Jeff, whose feet would fit any- 
body’s shoes and whose head would fit anybody’s hat. 
Having got his money safely down on Flitterfoot to win, 
Jeff was presently choking a post far up the homestretch. 
With a final crack of the starter’s coiling blacksnake and 
a mounting scroll of dust, the runners were off on their 
half-mile dash. While the horses were still spattering 
through the dust on the far side of the course from him 
Jeff began encouraging his choice by speech. ; 

“Come on, you little red hoss!’’ he said in a low, confi- 
dential tone. “I asks you lak a gen’leman fo come on and 
win all that money fur me. Come on, you little red hoss— 
you ain’t half runnin’! Little red hoss’’—his voice sank 
to a note of passionate pleading —‘“‘ whut is detainin’ you?”’ 

Perhaps, even that many years back, when it had just 
been discovered, there was something to this new theory 
of thought transference. As if Jeff’s tense whispers were 
reaching to him across two hundred yards of track and 
open field Flitterfoot opened up a gap between his lathered 
flanks and the rest of them. The others, in a confused 
group, scrambled and lunged out with their hoofs; but 
Flitterfoot turned into a long red elastic rubber band, 
stretching himself out to twice his honest length and then 
snapping back again to half. High up on his shoulder the 
ragged black stable boy hung, with his knees under his 
chin and his shoulders hunched as though squaring off 
to do a little flying himself. Twenty long yards ahead of 
the nearest contender, Flitterfoot scooted over the line a 
winner. Once across, he expeditiously bucked the crouch- 
ing small incumbrance off his withers and, with the bridle 
dangling, bounced riderless back to his stable; while above 
the roar from the grandstand rose the triumphant remark 
of Jeff: “‘Ain’t he a regular runnin’ and ajumpin’ fool!”’ 

The really important business of the day to most, how- 
ever, centered about the harness events, which was only 


It Was a Chance to March With 
Music—and Jeff Had Marched 
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natural, this being an 
end of the state where 
they raised the stand- 
ard breeds as distin- 
guished from the 
section whence came 
the thoroughbreds. A 
running race might 
do for an appetizer, 
like a toddy before 
dinner; but the big 
interest would focus 
in the two-twenty 
pace and the free-for- 
all consolation, and 
finally would culmi- 
nate in the County 
Trot—open only to 
horses bred and 
owned in the county 
and carrying with it 
a purse of two thou- 
sand dollars—big 
money for that 
country—and adented 
and tarnished silver 
trophy that was 
nearly fifty years old, 
and valued accord- 
ingly. 

After the half-mile 
dash and before the 
first heat of the two- 
twenty pace there 
was a balloon ascen- 
sion and parachute 
drop. Judge Priest’s Jeff was everywhere that things 
were happening. He did two men’s part in holding the 
bulging bag down to earth until the spangled aeronaut 
yelled out for everybody tolet go. When the man dropped, 
away over by the back fence, Jeff was first on the spot 
to brush him off and to inquire in a voice of respectful 
solicitude how he was feeling, now that he’d come down. 
Up in the grandstand, Mrs. Major Joe Sam Covington, 
who was stout and wore a cameo breastpin as big as a cof- 
fee saucer at her throat, expressed to nobody in particular 
a desire for a glass of cool water; and almost instantly, it 
seemed, Judge Priest’s Jeff was at her side bowing low and 
ceremoniously with a brimming dipper in one hand and an 
itch for the coming tip in the other. When the veterans 
adjourned back behind Floral Hall for a watermelon cut- 
ting, Jeff, grinning and obsequious, arrived at exactly 
the properly timed moment to receive a whole butt-end 
of red-hearted, green-rinded lusciousness for his own. 
Taking the opportunity of a crowded minute about’Uncle 
Tsom Woolfolk’s barbecued meat stand he bought exten- 
sively, and paid for what he bought with a lead half dollar 
that he had been saving for months against just such 
a golden chance—a half dollar so palpably leaden that 
Uncle Isom, discovering it half an hour later, was thrown 
into a state of intense rage, followed by a period of settled 
melancholy, coupled with general suspicion of all man- 
kind. Most especially, though, Judge Priest’s Jeff con- 
cerned himself with the running of the County Trot, being 
minded to turn his earlier winnings over and over again. 

From the outset Jeff, like most of the fair crowd, had 
favored Van Wallace’s black mare, Minnie May, against 
the only other entry for the race, Jackson Berry’s big roan 
trotting stallion, Blandville Boy. The judgment of the 
multitude stood up, too, for the first two heats of the 
County Trot, alternating in between heats of the two- 
twenty pace and the free-for-all, were won handily by the 
smooth-gaited mare. Blandville Boy was feeling his oats 
and his grooming, and he broke badly each time, for all the 
hobble harness of leather that was buckled over and under 
him. Nearly everybody was now betting on Minnie May 
to take the third and the decisive heat. 

Waiting for it, the crowd spread over the grounds, leay- 
ing wide patches of the grandstand empty. The sideshows 
and the medicine venders enjoyed heavy patronage, and 
once more the stalled ox and the fatted pig were surrounded 
by admiring groups. There was a thick jam about the 
crowning artistic gem of Floral Hall—a crazy quilt with 
eight thousand different pieces of silk in it, mainly of 
acutely jarring shades, so that the whole was a thing 
calculated to blind the eye and benumb the mind. 

The city marshal forcibly calmed down certain exhil- 
arated young bucks from the country—they would be sure 
to fire off their pistols and yell into every dooryard as they 
tore home that night, careening in their side-bar buggies; 
but now they were made to restrain themselves. Bananas 
and cocoanuts advanced steadily in price as the visible 
supply shrank. There is a type of Southern countryman 
who, coming to town for a circus day or a fair, first eats 
extensively of bananas—red bananas preferred; and then, 
when the raw edge of his hunger is abated, he buys a cocoa- 
nut and, after punching out one of its eyes and drinking 
the sweet milky whey, cracks the shell apart and gorges 


All Jackson Berry Knew Was That the Muzzle of an Awful Weapon Was Following Him 


on the white meat. By now the grass was cumbered with 
many shattered cocoanut shells, like broken shards; and 
banana peels, both red and yellow, lay wilted and limp 
everywhere in the litter underfoot. 

The steam Flyin’ Jinny—it would be a carousel farther 
North—ground unendingly, loaded to its gunwales with 
family groups. Crap games started in remote spots and 
fights broke out. In a far shadow of the fence behind the 
stables one darky with brass knuckles felled another, then 
broke and ran. Hescuttled over the fence like a fox squir- 
rel, with a bullet from a constable’s big blue-barreled 
revolver spatting into the paling six inches below him as he 
scaled the top and lit flying on the other side. Sergeant 
Jimmy Bagby, dragging his Springfield by the barrel, 
began a long story touching on what he once heard 
General Buckner say to General Breckinridge, went to 
sleep in the middle of it, enjoyed a refreshing nap of 
twenty minutes, woke up with a start and resumed the 
anecdote at the exact point where he left off—‘‘An’ ’en 
General Breckinridge he says to General Buckner, he says, 
“General ee 

But Judge Priest’s Jeff disentangled himself from the 
center of things, and took a quiet walk up toward the 
stables to see what might be seen and to hear what might 
be heard, as befitting one who was speculating heavily and 
needed all available information to guide him. What he 
saw was Van Wallace, owner of the mare, and Jackson 
Berry, owner of the stud-horse, slipping furtively into an 
empty feedshed. As they vanished within Van Wallace 
looked about him cautiously, but Jeff had already dived to 
shelter alongside the shed and was squatting on a pile of 
stable scrapings, where a swarm of flies flickered above an 
empty pint flask and watermelon rinds were curling up 
and drying in the sun like old shoesoles. Jeff had seen 
something. Now he applied his ear to a crack between the 
planks of the feedshed and heard something. 

For two minutes the supposed rivals confabbed busily in 
the shelter of a broken hayrack. Then, suddenly taking 
alarm without cause, they both poked their heads out at 
the door and looked about them searchingly—right and 
left. There wasn’t time for Jeff to get away. He only had 
a second’s or two seconds’ warning; but all the conspirators 
saw as they issued forth from the scene of their intrigue 
was a small darky in clothes much too large for him lying 
alongside the shed in a sprawled huddle, with one loose 
sleeve over his face and one black forefinger shoved like 
a snake’s head down the neck of a flat pocket-flask. Above 
this figure the flies were buzzing in a greedy cloud. 

“Just some nigger full of gin that fell down there to 
sleep it off,’ said Van Wallace. And he would have gone 
on; but Berry, who was a tall, red-faced, horsy man—a 
blusterer on the surface and a born coward inside—booted 
the sleeper in the ribs with his toe. 

“Here, boy!”’ he commanded. ‘Wake up here!” And 
he nudged him again hard. 

The negro only flinched from the kicks, then rolled 
farther over on his side and mumbled through a snore. 

“Couldn’t hear it thunder,” said Berry reassured. 
“Well, let’s get away from here.” 

“You bet!” said Van Wallace fervently. “No use 
taking chances by bein’ caught talkin’ together. Anyhow, 
they’ll be ringing the startin’ bell in a minute or two.” 


December 9, 


“Don’t forg 
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by a roundabout a) 
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drunken darky t 
alert and flying | 
Mercury. His 
hardly hit the 
places as he streak 
it for the gr 
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as he could loo 

Nearly there he ran into Captain Buck Owings. Ca’ 
tain Buck Owings was a quiet, grayish man, who fro 
time to time in the course of a busy life as a stea 
pilot and master had had occasion to shoot at 
divers persons. Captain Buck Owings had a ma; 
capacity for attending strictly to his own business 
allowing anybody else to attend to it. He was com 
classified as dangerous when irritated—and tolera 
to irritate. 

“‘Cap’n Buck! Cap’n Buck!” sputtered Jeff, so 
that he stuttered. ‘‘P-please, suh, is you seen my be 
Jedge Priest? I suttinly must see him right away. — 
here next heat is goin’ to be throwed.” : 

It was rarely that Captain Buck Owings raised h 
above a low, deliberate drawl. He raised it a trifle 

““What’s that, boy?’’ he demanded. ‘“‘ Who’s g 
throw this race?”’ 

He caught up with Jeff and hurried along by him, 
explaining what he knew in half a dozen panted sente 
As Captain Buck Owings’ mind took in the s 
Captain Buck Owings’ gray eyes began to flicker a 

Nowhere in sight was there any one who looked li 
judge. Indeed, there were few persons at all to be 
the scarred green turf across which they sped and 
few were hurrying to join the crowds that packed 1 
upon the seats of the grandstand, and thicker alo 
infield fence and the homestretch. Somewhere beyo! 
stable bell jangled. The little betting ring was 
almost and the lone bookmaker was turning his blac) 
down. 

His customary luck served Jeff in this crisis, how 
From beneath a cuddy under the grandstand that 
a blue board lettered with the word “Refresh 
appeared the large, slow-moving form of the old ju 
was wiping his mouth with an enormous handker 
he headed deliberately for the infield fence. His v 
and benevolent pink face shone afar and Jeff literall, 
himself at him. 

“Oh, Jedge!”’ he yelled. 
jes’ a minute!” 

In some respects Judge Priest might be said to 
Kipling’s East Indian elephant. He was large as t 
and conservative as to his bodily movements; 
seemed to hurry, and yet when he’set out to a 
given place in a given time he would be there in d 
son. He faced about and propelled himself to 
queerly matched pair approaching him with such ha 

As they met, Captain Buck Owings began to sped 
his voice was back again at its level monotone, exce 
it had a little steaming sound in it, as though | 
Buck Owings were beginning to seethe and simmer 
somewhere down inside of himself. 

“Judge Priest, suh,’”’ said Captain Buck, “it lo 
there’d be some tall swindlin’ done round here soo 
we can stop it. This boy of yours heard something. 
tell the judge what you heard just now.” And J 
the words bubbling out of him in a stream: 

“Tt’s done all fixed up betwixt them w’ite gel 
That there Mr. Jackson Berry he’s been torm 
stallion ontwell he break and lose the first two h 
w’en the money is all on the mare, they goin’ to 
and do it the other way. Over on the back: 


“Oh, Jedge; please, sul 


é, 


_ Van Wallace he’s goin’ to spite and tease Minnie 
ay ontwell she go all to pieces, so the stallion’ll be jest 
atchelly bound to win; an’ ’en they’ll split up the money 
n ongst ’em!?? F ‘ 
“Ah-hah!” said Judge Priest; “the infernal scoun- 
els!”” Even in this emergency his manner of speak- 
» was almost deliberate; but he glanced toward the 
s0kmaker’s block and made as if to go toward it. 
“That there Yankee bookmaker gen’leman he’s into it 
o,” added Jeff. “I p’intedly heard ’em both mention 
3 name.” 
“T might speak a few words in a kind of a warnin’ way 
} those two,” purred Captain Buck Owings. “I’ve got a 
ght smart money adventured on this trottin’ race myself.”’ 
and he turned toward the track. 
“Too late for that either, son,” said the old judge, 
pointing. ‘‘Look yonder!”’ 
A joyful rumble was beginning to thunder from the 
ndstand. The constables had cleared the track, and 
m up beyond came the glint of the flashing sulky-spokes 
the two conspirators wheeled about to score down and 
off. 
“Then I think maybe I’ll have to attend to ’em per- 


“Son,” counseled Judge Priest, “I’d hate mightily to 
e you brought up for trial before me for shootin’ a 
seal—especially after the mischief was done. I’d hate 
vat mightily—I would so.” 

“But, Judge,” protested Captain Buck Owings, “I may 
iweto doit! Itoughterbedone. Nearly everybody here 
\s bet on Minnie May. It’s plain robbin’ and stealin’!” 
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Sort in sitting 
Slin a boat and hearing me say at inter- 
Bel think I’ve got a strike!” which 
er proved to have any foundation in 
t. A boy so lacking in the true Izaak 
ton spirit was out of place in a fishing 
it; so I was not sorry when he refused. I will also add 
Ut he learned to run the machine and escaped any kind 
njury to it or to him. 
Nhat better place for a story than a boat during the 
» that the fish were lazing—for I must say that in 
first half-hour I had caught a three-and-a-half-pound 
1s and that Dan had pulled in two a trifle—a mere 
heavier. 
didn’t have to be coaxed, but asked me if I’d ever 
tell of the Silver Shoes that ran in a family, gener- 
ter generation. Of course I had not; so I hauled 
Tine, lit a cigar (the while Dan was lighting his 
pable pipe) and proceeded to listen to a story, under 
nber skies that sported clouds more fit for June. 


ee, the Morans was poor, hardwor-rkin’ min like their 
‘s—starvin’ when the peraty crop failed an’ makin’ 

alivin’ when God was good tothim. There was not 
differ between ould Dan Moran an’ Terence Slat- 

lived just beyant him, except that ould Dan had 
s—one pair—and his father Michael had had a 
him—an’ his father. d 
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“That’s so,” assented the judge as Jeff danced a clog of 
excitement just behind him—‘‘that’s so. It’s bad enough 
for these two to be robbin’ their own fellow-citizens; but 
it’s mainly the shame on our county fair I’m thinkin’ of.” 
The old judge had been a director and a stockholder of the 
County Jockey Club for twenty years or more. Until now 
it’s record had been clean. ‘Tryin’ to declare the result 
off afterward wouldn’t do much good. It would be i. 

“The word of three white men against a nigger—and 
nobody would believe the nigger,” added Captain Buck 
Owings, finishing the sentence for him. 

“And thescandal would remain jest thesame,’’ bemoaned 
the old judge. ‘‘Buck, my son, unless we could do some- 
thing before the race it looks like it’s hopeless. Ah!’ 

The roar from the grandstand above their heads deep- 
ened, then broke up into babblings and exclamations. The 


’ two trotters had swung past the mark, but Minnie May 


had slipped a length ahead at the tape and the judges had 
sent them back again. .There would be a minute or two 
more of grace anyhow. The eyes of all three followed the 
nodding heads of the horses back up the stretch. Then 


, Judge Priest, still watching, reached out for Jeff and 


dragged him round in front of him, dangling in his grip 
like a hooked black eel. 

“Jeff, don’t I see a gate up yonder in the track fence 
right at the first turn?” he asked. 

“Yes, suh,”’ said Jeff eagerly. “’Tain’t locked neither. 
I come through it myse’f today. It opens on to a little 
road whut leads out past the stables to the big pike. 
I kin di 

The old judge dropped his wriggling servitor and had 
Captain Buck Owings by the shoulder with one hand and 


He Waited. In a Minute Sivin Horsrsemin in Silver Coats:of:Mail, on Silver:Gray Horsrses, Came Ridin’ By 


Battelll Loomis 


JOHN R. 


When little Cahal Moran was bor-rn peraties was scarce 
an’ the babe skin-an’-bones at bir-rth. The bir-rth of him 
was the deat’ of his mother, as lovely a ger-rul as ever set 
a man’s eyes to widenin’. 

Now the way the silver shoes was got was not be go’n’ to 
Limerick or Dublin an’ payin’ a quar-rter-r’s rint for thim; 
it was by waitin’ for a night whin the little folk was out an’ 
droppin’ a handful of silver inside of their ring, an’ then 
go’n’ away. Come sunrise, an’ there was the shoes! 

Sure, Dan had scarce a shillin’s wort’ of silver, but that 
little would get milk for the babe; and he was sore put 
whether to get the shoes at all at all or get the boy food— 
but family pride was strong. ‘‘Sure, no wan of the Moran 


min has died widout absolution an’ a pair of the shoes. - 


What if little Cahal was to be taken away an’ him wid no 
silver shoes to prove he was a silver-shod Moran!” 

So that night —a night in spring—he wint to the meadow 
where the little folk danced under a big oak an’ he dropped 
his two poor sixpences down on the ground wid a sigh, an’ 
thin hid in the hedge till mar-rnin’. Thin he wint over to 
the tree an’ there was a tiny pair of silver shoes just the 
size of Cahal’s little foot. } 
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was pointing with the other up the track, and was speak- 
ing, explaining something or other in a voice unusually brisk 
for him. : 

““See yonder, son!” he was saying. “The big oak on the 
inside—and the gate is jest across from it!”’ 

Comprehension lit up the steamboat captain’s face, but 
the light went out as he slapped his hand back to his hip 
pocket —and slapped it flat. 

“T knew I’d forgot something!’’ he lamented despair- 
ingly. ‘‘Needin’ one worse than I ever did in my whole 
life—and then I leave mine home in my other pants!” 

He shot the judge a look. The judge shook his head. 

“Son,” he said, ‘‘the circuit judge of the second judicial 
district of Kintucky don’t tote such things.” 

Captain Buck Owings raised a clenched fist to the blue 
sky above and swore impotently. For the third time the 
grandstand crowd was starting its roar. Judge Priest’s 
head began to waggle with little sidewise motions. 

Sergeant Jimmy Bagby, late of King’s Hellhounds, 
rambled with weaving indirectness round the corner of the 
grandstand not twenty feet from them. His gangrened 
cartridge-box was trying to climb up over his left shoulder 
from behind, his eyes were heavy with a warm and comfort- 
ing drowsiness, and his Springfield’s iron butt-plate was 
scurfing up the dust a yard behind him as he hauled the 
musket along by the muzzle. 

The judge saw him first; but, even as he spoke and 
pointed, Captain Buck Owings caught the meaning and 
jumped. There was a swirl of arms and legs as they struck, 
and Sergeant Jimmy Bagby, sorely shocked, staggered 
back against the wall with a loud grunt of surprise and 
indignation. (Continued on Page 44) 


Back to the 
house wint Dan 
Moran, an’ th’ 
ould women tould 
him Cahal was 
nair deat’. Dan 
said not a wor-rd 
in answer, but 
he put the shoes 
on the baby—an’ 
Cahal smiled; 
an’, reachin’ 
down, he patted 
them, the way 
babies have 
patted shoes iver 
since they was 
invinted. 

Nixt day the 
Gover’mint sint 
food to the poor 
far-rmers of that 
section—an’ from 
then on Cahal 
thrived. 

Now in coor-rse 
of time Cahal’s 
father died, 
Vavin’ the boy 
little but the shoes 
an’ a stout hear-rt. Cahal was not wan 
o’ the merry wans, singin’ his way t’roo 
the wer-ruld. An’ he wasn’t a dullard 
mopin’ along. He knew his rights an’ 
he’d fight for thim; but he was good- 

natur-red enough an’ kind-hair-rted—which all good- 
natur-red people ain’t, as ye may have noticed, sir-r. 

Havin’ no mind to far-rm it, an’ wid a taste to see what 
was on the air-rth besides the village he was bor-rn in an’ 
the mar-rket town, Cahal—he was twinty yairs old—wan 
o’ those fine days in late summer slung his silver shoes 
over his shouldher—to save thim for Sunday —an’, puttin’ 
on an ’ould pair of brogans out at the toes, he set out. 

“‘T’ll come back in time to pay the rint,”’ says he to ould 
Mother Cassidy, his next-door neighbor; “but it’s like 
enough I’ll give the far-rm up too. There’s more ways 
than far-rmin’ for air-rnin’ a livin’, an’ I’m go’n’ to find out 
some of them. Goodby an’ God bliss you!” 

““The Mercies of Heaven upon ye, Cahal; an’ may no 
har-rm come nair enough to ye to know ye!”’ 

Cahal lived not far from Limerick, which lay to the 
nor-rth; an’, as he wanted to see what a big town was 
like, he wint there fir-rst of all. 

Sure, the noise dismayed him, but he’d not been there 
half a day when he came to like it. An’ the whole rest 

.of the wer-ruld seemed livin’ there. An’ such illigant 
houses—fit for kings or popes! 
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He wandered down on the pier an’ kem on an ould 
woman sellin’ fruit from a little stand on the sidewalk. 
The fruit looked good to the lad an’ he was just go’n’ to 
buy some when a gang of rough town boys kem runnin’ 
round the corner, overtur-rnin’ the stand an’ gatherin’ 
half the fruit. 

“Oh, dair! Oh, dair!”’ says the poor woman, bendin’ 
over to pick ’em up. ‘‘May the young divils choke on 
the cores an’ pits!” 

While Cahal helped her pick up what was left an’ bought 
some plums she showered him wid blessin’s. An’ she did 
more than that: she raiched down an’ lifted up her 
flannen petticoat an’ cut a little square of it off. 

“There,” says she. ‘‘Don’t be afther losin’ that. It’s 
good for polishin’ fruit or lamps, or annything that’s a bit 
dull. Lose your clothes if ye can’t help it, but keep the 
cloth by ye.” 

Cahal felt like laughin’, but she seemed a wise ould 
woman, wid eyes like lamps at the end of a couple of alleys; 
so he thanked her an’ pinned the flannen on the 
inside of his waistcoat. 

“But,” says she, ‘‘if you lose your clothes—— 

“T don’t intind to lose me clothes,” says he— 
“not while I’ve breath in me body.” 

““D’ye ever bathe?”’ says she. 

“Not arften,” says he. ‘‘Why?” 

“Tt’s thin some wan might run away wid 
your clothes, an’ you none the wiser.” 

“T’m wiser now,” says Cahal, smiling good- 
humoredly at her; an’ he set off up the pier. 

Whin night kem Cahal looked for an inn, but 
they arl seemed too grand for him; an’ at last he 
wint outside the city a mile or two an’ got some 
milk an’ eggs in a cabin an’ slept behind a hedge, 
wid no rint to pay. 

In the mar-rnin’ he thought he’d better be 
go’n’ on his travels, but Limerick was too inter- 
estin’ a place for him to l’ave; so back he wint 
afther he’d had breakfast in the same cabin for 
a few pence. 

They was holdin’ a fair that day, an’ Cahal 
was glad he’d come back, there was so manny 
funny t’ings to be seen—quare little hor-rses 
wid long ears an’ shaggy fur, an’ wonderful 
strong min that bint bar-rs of iron, an’ a leddy 
that jumped t’roo a flamin’ hoop. An’ opposite 
the tint that held the t’ree-headed pig was an 
ould woman wid a lot of canes an’ staffs stuck in 
the air-rth, an’ she callin’ on ivery wan to try to 
t’row a ring over a staff an’ he’d get a crockery 
mug, or a candle, or a lover’s portion—to be 
drunk, ye know. 

Cahal was surprised to see that it was the 
woman whose apples he’d picked up the day 
before. He gev her the top of the mornin’ an’ 
handed her a shillin’, sayin’ he’d like to try. 

“Sure, it’s on’y a penny a toss,’’ says she. 

“Well, if I get tired you can give me change,” 
says he; but he intinded takin’ a dozen t’rows 
just to help her along, for no one else was tossin’. 

He was handy at mar-rkin’ the distance to toss 
the ring, an’ ivery time he covered a cane. T’ree 
candles, a couple of mugs, a brass ring, his for- 
tune arl writ out on a paper, an’ five adornmints 
for ger-ruls was what he got—an’ he laughed at 
the collection. The candles might come in 
handy—an’ him sleepin’ on a dark night in a 
h2dge; but the rist he wouldn’t be boddered wid. 

“Give me back the prizes,’’ says she, ‘‘an’ 
Till give ye this illigant white walkin’-staff. 
Don’t despise it an’ never lose it.” 

“While bathin’?” says he wid a laugh. 

“Not anny time at arl,” says she, an’ hands 
him the long white staff, a foot taller than he was. 

It made go’n’ aisy, an’ so he wint an’ wance 
more tried for the open country. That night he 
had a fish dinner wid a couple of gossoons who’d been 
fishin’ an’ was cookin’ their supper in a field he passed. 
*Twould have been better wid salt, but he was hungry. 
He made so merry wid thim, bein’ oulder an’ bigger, 
that they wouldn’t let him pay a penny for the fish he 
made way wid. 

Whin he left the boys he looked over his left shoulder an’ 
there was a slit of a young moon shinin’ down at him. He 
passed the night in a hayrick, an’ whin it was mar-rnin’ he 
tur-rned his face toward Limerick, again hopin’ to get 
breakfast at a far-rmhouse; but, as luck would have it, he 
passed no house at all till he was within half a mile of the 
town; an’ thin, it bein’ so nair, he t’ought he’d go in an’ 
git breakfast there. 
to an inn an’ or-rdered breakfast. Sure, ’twas the finest 
he’d iver ’aten; but whin the bill came he nair fainted, for 
it called for the paymint of a shillin’ an’ sixpince—an’ all 
he had was a cup of tay, an’ a bit of porridge, an’ a couple 
of eggs, an’ a slice of ham, an’ a glass of milk, an’ half a loaf 
of bread an’ some salmon. 

“Tt’s aisy seein’ I’d run t’roo me fortune in a week 
if I kem to these illigant places,” says he. “But I’m 
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“Wan Momint. 


He was feelin’ reckless, so he wint: 


glad I tried it. ’Tis an advinture; but it’ll be ch’aper 
remimberin’ it than tryin’ it agin.” 

That day he wandered to a par-rt of the town he’d 
not been in before. The wind was a bit chilly, blowin’ in 
gusts like; an’ the houses was the poorest he’d iver seen. 
Childher like skeletons played in the dir-rty gutters, an’ 
ould women wid shawls over their heads an’ pipes in their 
mouths passed gossip like a ball from wan to the other. 
Cahal noticed a stall covered wid nothin’ at arl but sheets 
of paper, a bottle of ink an’ a bottle of sand. Behind it sat 
an ould woman, her head complately covered wid a shawl. 
Cahal wondered where would be anny money in sellin’ 
paper to the like of those that he saw round; an’ just thina 
gust of wind kem up sudden an’ malicious an’ scattered the 
sheets to the four ends of the street. Always glad to do 
a good tur-rn, Cahal picked up what he could an’ handed 
thim to the ould woman; an’ just thin her shawl slipped 
from her face an’ he saw it was the same wan that had sold 
fruit and had given him the staff. 


““An’ what sor-rt of a spor-rt is this?”’ says Cahal whin 
she had thanked him an’ put a stone from the pavemint on 
the rist of the paper.. 4 

Pin a letter-writer,” says she. “If a felly wants to 
write to his ger-rul, or a ger-rul to her young man, they 
come to me an’ tell me what to say, though I know before- 
hand, for it’s always the wan song. I’ve taken a likin’ to 
ye because ye seem to be willin’ to stop long enough to 
help the misfortunate. Here’s a letter already written, but 
not to be used till you need it. ’Tis addrissed ‘To the wan 
it’s written to,’ an’ that’s arl the addriss ye need. Whin ye 
need it ye’ll know it. An’ now, young man, stop wastin’ 
your time here in the city an’ strike out quick for the 
nor-rth. There’s good fortune waitin’ for ye there, but 
here there’s nothin’ for the likes 0’ you but a porter in 
an inn, or a teamster.”’ 

Cahal thanked the ould woman an’ felt like askin’ her 
why she didn’t stick to one business, but somethin’ held his 
tongue. So he bade her goodby an’ set out for the nor-rth 
that afternoon. The clouds was gray, the rain not what 
ye’d call wet, but continuous, an’ the breeze as sair-rchin’ 
as a detictive. 


’ swor-rds was for aiquals an’ put it back in its seabba 


I Have a Letter to You That I Forgot Arl About”’ 
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It was fallin’ night whin he overtook a young 
l’adin’ a hor-rse that was limpin’. The young man wa 
illigant appearance, but very haughty lookin’. ) 

‘‘What’s wrong wid your hor-rse?” said Cahal, th 
to help him, for he’d not lived mn the next cabin te 
blacksmith’s for nothin’. ; 

“Did I say annything to you?” says the young m: 
wid a most offinsive look. ; 

“Sure, some wan has to star-rt a conversation, an’ y 
seemed to be in throuble.”” 7 

“ Aiquals don’t have to wait to spake,” says he; “] 
pisants can wait till they’re spoken to.” 1 

“Why didn’t ye tell me ye wasn’t a pisant?” says Ca) 
wid great insolence, but as cool as October. ; 

Wid that the young man pulled his swor-rd an’ ma 
if he would run Cahal t’roo, but seemed to remimbe 


But the suggestin’ was enough for Cahal, an’ he 
the young man a backhander wid his right that k 
out a tooth and laid him on the ground. 
before the young felly could rise, a bit of fo 
ness kem into Cahal’s head; an’, securin’ h 
of flannen, he polished the nose of the 3 
swell. Red as an apple it became, givin’ him 
look of a lover of the crather. ‘3 

Thin Cahal passed on into the gatherin’ gl 
an’, comin’ to a for-rk in the road, he t 
wan on the left because he fear-red fur 
action on the par-rt of the b’y; an’ 
that a swor-rd in the hands of an a 
might forget who was aiquals and who was n 
it was no job for his two hands, even if hi 
fists of thim. 

Now if he’d not met the young man he 
tur-rned to the right, as showin’ daylight 
an’ if he’d done that he’d have come out 
way evintually, quite away from the lay 
fortunes, while the left led to the kingd 
mighty king of those days—a felly wid 
rid hair an’ rid whisker-rs an’ no name at 
havin’ grabbed the kingdom from the rig 
king, but bein’ forbidden by his cour-rt 
anny name. King Noname he was call 
for handiness in sp’akin’, an’ a beautifu 
he had—but that’s ahead of me story. 

Cahal walked well into the night a) 
blind, for the road was pitch-black. 
rook flapped its wings at him, an’ he 
surprised—for rooks ain’t like bats 
tripped over a log an’ fell full len’th 
slime; an’, bein’ a bit stunned, he deci 
he come to, to sleep by a hedge. An’ j 
was droppin’ off he hair-rd the sound of a li 
hor-rse an’ knew that the impidint you 
had passed by. That settled him for sleep | 
he slept till mar-rnin’. 

Now all this time, ye remimber, | 
carryin’ the silver shoes hung over his she 
An’ I forgot to tell ye that they was al 
a size to fit the feet of him, though his 
had got thim whin Cahal was a baby. 

Whin he woke up in the mar-rnin’ he 
bit stiff an’ bruised; walkin’ would s 
that. But whin he looked at his shoes I 
out, for they was as dull as a piece of m 

Cahal wondered how this had come 
thin he remimbered the slime in which 
fallen, an’ he made no doubt the shoes h 
their silveriness there. / 

“Well,” says he, ‘it’s better this 
travelin’, an’ whin I have need of th 
polish thim wid something or other. He ha 
breakfast that mar-rnin’, for he never 
acabin until nair noon. Thin he saw 
colleen sittin’ outside her door, singin’ 
of geese. At laist he could see no hun 
nigh, but the geese all stood listenin’ to the ger 
she singin’ like a t’rush. re 

She was as pink and white as if she was made 
and looked more like a doll than a ger-rul. 

“That’s as good as somethin’ to ate,” says Cahal 
thinkin’ he’d niver seen so pretty a ger-rul before. _ 

“Tt’s not manny mails ye’d get out of a song. 
better for the lungs than for the stomach.” She loo 
the road. ‘‘Here comes mother,” she says joyfully. 
I'll stop singin’ an’ do somethin’ better.”’ iT 

Cahal waited to see what was go’n’ to happen. 

“Tt’s nayther sup nor song I’ve had today,” Ss 
“Sure, there’s not manny inns below here.” 

““M’anin’ in the woods?” says she. “There’s 
of inns, wid rabbits an’ fish to be had for the 
Why didn’t ye catch a rabbit?” 

“Sure, I wouldn’t know a rabbit from a wrin,” 
“T’m new at travelin’. Is this your mother in th 

“Yis, an’ she’ll have enough an’ to spare if it 
ye’re thinkin’ of,” says the pretty ger-rul. 

An’ sure enough, whin the ould leddy drove up | 
fruit an’ fresh fish an’ lettuce an’ cakes. This loo 
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[to Cahal; but the ger-rul explained 
e sayin’ that it was her bir-rthday, 
her mother always brought a faist 
m mar-rket, even if they star-rved 
* the rist of the week. 
“Come in, sir, an’ be a man at our 
tle,” says th’ ould leddy. ‘‘’Tis but 
self an’ Kathleen is here. Welkim 
» are to share the faist; an’ perhaps 
y can tell your advintures.” 
‘Sahal was never slow to ate whin 
sre’d be a chance, an’ to ate wid such 
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+) mails at wance; so he wint into the 
ise an’ sat down to a fine mail. 
Whin he’d finished he felt as if he’d 
own the couple for yair-rs, an’ he was 
se he was in love wid Kathleen. 
Tell us what brings you here,” says — 
} ould woman. She had silver-white 
hr an’ a face like a ger-rul’s, on’y her 
es was set far back. ‘It’s not manny 
nes from below Limerick up here.”’ 
How did ye know I did?” says 
al; an’ she gey a laugh, but wouldn’t 
him. So he began to tell the story 
shis advintures;. an’ whin he had got 
alar as l’avin’ Limerick th’ ould woman 
“Sure, you’re an innocint. That 
‘woman ye met t’ree times was your 
fairy. She wished you happy at 
-Whin you set out on your travels 
as bound to look after ye. What’s 
gray shoes ye have?’’. 
Thim is silver,” says Cahal; “but 
in some slime last night an’ now 
*re ar] dulled up.” 
‘More innocence,” says the ould 
iman. “Sure, that was an evil fairy 
If you’re wan of the silver- 
Morans thin your shoes are your 
, but if they’re that color it’s no 
‘would believe thim silver; an’ so the 
fairy lay in the slime an’ blew on 
1 whin ye fell. Sure, you have the 
flannen. Rub the shoes wid that.’ 
Yahal pulled out the flannen pinned to his waistcoat an’ 
g’ wan of the shoes a rub, an’ in a minute it was shinin’ 
Star in the airly avenin’. He did the same for the 
an’ thin says he: ‘‘I’d better wear these under my 
sl-rt, as there’s robbers do be walkin’ the air-rth, an’ 
lre’s little use in seekin’ trouble.’ 
| the afternoon he dawdled round, drawin’ water an’ 
gin’ peraties for th’ ould woman—annything to be nair 
beautiful Kathleen; but at dusk the mother said: 
’d better be havin’ a bowl of milk an’ some bread, an’ 
go on your way. Kathleen is not for you an’ you’re 
n for Kathleen. It’s farther nor-rth the tree grows that 
ims fruit for you. Go, Cahal Moran, an’ may your shoes 
1g you luck! But remimber the bit of flannen.”’ 
May [kiss Kathleen?” says Cahal, who was asimplelad. 
Ask her you.”’ 
Will ye kiss me, Kathleen?” says Cahal. 
Sure, I’m glad to, for I’ll niver see you again.” 
hin she gives him a good smack on the lips an’ he goes 
his way, sure that he’s dead in love an’ m’anin’ to come 
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“Lose Your Clothes if 
Ye Can’t Heip 
it, But Keep the 
Cloth by Ye”’ 


back an’ claim her whin he’s made his fortune. Wance he 
stopped an’ looked back, but he couldn’t see her or the 
house. “I’d not thought I’d walked so fast,” says he. 

That night about an hour after the rise of the moon, 
which was young yit, Cahal was passin’ t’roo a stretch of 
wood whin he hair-rd behind him the t’under of hor-rses’ 
hoofs. Bein’ a bit cautious he waited. 

In a minute sivin hor-rsemin in silver coats-of-mail, on 
silver-gray hor-rses, came ridin’ by, and behind the sivin 
min ran a pack of silver-gray hounds wid long hair, for 
all the wer-ruld like silver t’reads. Cahal noticed that, 
though the light of the moon was nair gone, there seemed 
to be plinty of light about the riders; an’, lookin’ again, he 
seen that aich man carried a birch staff, the end of which 
flashed silver light. Cahal had quick eyes an’ it wasn’t 
hidden from him that aich man had silver shoes. Some- 
thin’ inside of him seemed to be swellin’, an’ he was that 
proud of himself he felt like crowin’. 

Whin they’d arl swept by he felt lonesome. Sure, they 
arl looked like princes; an’ the way they rode an’ the look 
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of the dogs an’ the ar-rch of the hor-rses’ 
necks showed that it wasn’t ordinary 
gintlemin they were, but very high up 
indade. 

Of a sudden Cahal’s eyes fell on his 
staff. Just like the staffs the others had, 
on’y for the silver light! ‘‘Remimber 
the bit of flannen!’’ He could hair the 
ould leddy wid whom he had dined 
sayin’ it; an’, not bein’ slow of wit, he 
unpinned the flannen an’ polished the 
end of his staff. Well, sir, in an instant 
it was asif a baby moon was asleep inside 
the wood of it, for moonlight shone all 
round it. 

“Hur-roo!”” says Cahal. “Now dark 
or light is arl the same, and v 

Carried be the south wind there came 
a sound that stopped the hair-rt of him, 
the bayin’ of a hound in chase of some- 
thin’. He could hear the noise of runnin’ 
feet, but niver a sound of the pads of the 
hound. Then there was a stoppin’ of the 
runnin’, a horrible bar-rk, a snar-rl—an’ 
not a sound else but the noise of a frog. 
Cahal remimbered havin’ passed a bull- 
terrier and wondered had he killed the 
hound! 

While Cahal was wonderin’ he seen a 
hound just like those of the sivin that 
had passed by, an’ he knew wan had 
stayed behind to show his contempt for 
a bull-terrier. 

The hound stopped before he raiched 
Cahal an’ drank a long draft from a 
spring. He licked his chops an’ drank 
again, an’ thin set out at topspeed to 
over-rtake the others. 

Thin Cahal had a bright idee. He 
stepped in the middle of the road and 
leveled his moon-tipped staff at the 
hound. 

The dog’s tail wint between his legs 
at wance an’ he cower-red to the ground 
an’ kem slinkin’ up to Cahal like he 
expected to be punished. But Cahal 
said, “Nice ould felly!’’ an’ patted the head of him, an’ 
the hound began caperin’ about him wid joy. 

“Tt’s because I’m a silver-shod Moran,” said Cahal to 
himself proudly. ‘‘Now I’ll have a companion!”’ 

They journeyed toward the nor-rth for an hour an’ thin 
Cahal curled up on a mound of grass an’ the dog snuggled 
close to him—an’ thetwo was off to dramelandin amomint. 

At sunrise Cahal and the hound were off in sair-rch of 
breakfast. Cahal liked dogs, but he’d niver seen wan he 
liked so well as this. Whin the sun shone on the silver hair 
of him he’d startle the eyes of ye. He trotted close at 
Cahal’s heels, an’ if anny wan passed by ayther way he’d 
growl at him in a way to make him shiver. It was aisy to 
see that he felt himself Cahal’s protector. 

Breakfast for the two was got at a far-rmhouse an’ Cahal 
happened to spake of the merry faist he had wid the ould 
woman the day before. 

- The far-rmer, who had often been to Limerick by that 
road, said there was no house at the place Cahal described. 
(Continued on Page 38) 


He Dropped His Two Poor Sixpences Down on the Ground Wid a Sigh 
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in college I’d steered clear of this ready expedient of the 

hard-up undergrad. After I left the pawnshop—it was 
in Park Row near the Brooklyn Bridge—I crossed City 
Hall Park and turned northward up Broadway. I wanted 
to think. Snow had again begun to fall, and turning up my 
coat collar I trudged along with the sharp flakes stinging 
my face. Five o’clock had struck; a peal of chimes in a 
distant tower banging out the staves of Peace on Earth, 
Good Will Toward Men. 

It was Christmas Eve! 

In that hour’s walk I thought of many things. Espe- 
cially I thought of Christmas the year before. Out in our 
Ohio home Jennie and I had had our little presents for 
each other, and the Christmas spirit had meant some- 
thing. It meant good will—and it meant peace. Tonight I 
felt neither. The cashier’s speech, apologetic though it 
had been, had stung me to the quick. In echo I could hear 
Prentiss’ slurring tones when he gave the order: ‘‘We 
can’t always be handing out money whenever a clerk’s 
hard up.” 

Hard up? I wassurely that. Virtually I was penniless, 
and for the first time now I reflected on all that had 
brought me to this extremity. It was vanity, nothing 
else. Vanity had made me throw up one place—it was a 
good place too—to take another place that was only vain. 
It was vanity that had made me live as I’d lived, and only 
in vain. I knew now exactly where I stood. For one year 
only, perhaps less, I should have the vanity of five thou- 
sand a year then at the end of the year—the end of the five 
thousand as well—I should have exactly nothing at all. 
At any rate I should have nothing but the remembrance of 


[i WAS the first time I’d ever pawned anything. Even 


my vanity. 
And what had I to show for it? Nothing! Nothing 
whatever! It had brought me neither friends nor pos- 


sessions. I’d not even had so much as enjoyment, for the 
life itself I’d not even enjoyed. 

I already owed eleven hundred dollars. In other words, 
as I realized, I had been living at the rate not of five thou- 
sand a year, but of more than eight thousand. It was a 
wide jump from eighteen hundred, a difference that showed 
how far I must have lost my head. I was dumfounded, 
sincerely ashamed besides. Every new fact seemed only 
to belittle me. Never in my life had-I felt so weak and 
incapable. By the same token never had I felt so lonely. 

For New York is a cruel place in which to find oneself 
penniless, and as I say I was truly that. All my posses- 
sions, if sold at a fair figure, would not pay more than two- 
thirds of what I owed. The furniture in our four-room 


There I Sat on My 
Christmas Eve and 
Fought Out the 

Fight With Myself 
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flat was good, but by no means was 
it costly. Nor had I anything else 
that was convertible now that my 
watch was gone. Afact! I had not 
spent money on myself. Nor had 
Jennie anything, virtually for the 
same reason. The thought increased 
my loneliness. What should Ido? I 
felt sick and miserable. 

It was at this point in my thoughts 
that a burst of sound arrested me. 
Just ahead the lights of a barroom 
stared through the falling snow. A 
crowd of young men had just emerged 
from the place and with boisterous 
high spirits went laughing and sing- 
ing up thestreets. The saloon looked 
warm, clean and even inviting, and 
with a sudden impulse I entered and 
found a seat at atable near the corner. 
“Bring me a hot Scotch—and here, 
waiter, could I get something to eat?” 
I asked, shuddering with the cold. 

At first the man didn’t know. The 
house served a business luncheon that 
had long been cleared away. ‘“‘If you 
ain’t fancy though,” the man advised, 
“T might rustle up something or 
other.” 

I was not particular. In fact the 
food was merely a subterfuge to kill 
time till I’d thought my thoughts to a 
finish. Uptown, I knew, Jennie would 
have dinner waiting for me at seven. 
At the moment, however, I wanted to be alone. Least of 
all did I care to face her before I’d decided what to do. 
Not even Jennie could help me now. 

So there in the corner of the brilliantly lighted but not 
over-choice barroom, surrounded by boisterous and often 
tipsy revelers, and with Broadway, all New York, all the 
world roaring past: in front—there I sat on my Christmas 
Eve and fought out the fight with myself. 

The strong hot liquor revived me. It fortified my weak- 
ened spirit. In time the waiter brought the food. Its 
piece de resistance was a hot pickled herring swimming in a 
sea of milky brine. I gagged at the sight of it, and even to 
this day I cannot look a herring in the face without a sud- 
den qualm-of both heart and stomach. An hour passed, 
then another. Once every half-hour the waiter sidled 
toward me with a meaning look in his eye. 
Each time that I saw the look I bought another 
drink. However, I did not drink the drink. 
Instead, a cuspidor beside me got the benefit 
of all that Christmas wassail, so that by rights, 
ere I left the place, the cuspidor should have 
been spinning like a teetotum. Hight o’clock 
struck, then half after. At a quarter of nine I 
called for my check. The amount was one 
dollar and sixty cents. I gave the man a two- 
dollar bill; and as a last evidence of the life, 
or say the style of life, I had just decided to 
quit, I told him to keep the change. 


cried the man. 

“Yes! This time next year!” I croaked back 
at him. 

He was still staring after me as I shambled 
out of the door. I suppose he thought I, too, 
was tipsy. 

There was but one thing I must do and but 
one way to do it. I must set out at once to 
pay my debts by curtailing my expenditures in 
every possible way. Nota novel reasoning, no 
doubt, yet I cannot tell you how much the 
resolution hurt. : 

Ordinarily, to curtail, to limit, would have 
been easy. Without privation Jennie and I 
could return to our former scale of living. By 
this means I could save out of my salary—while 
the salary lasted—close to two hundred dollars 
amonth. This would mean that in six months’ 
time all my bills would be paid and once more 
Td be free. Sounds easy, doesn’t it? 

, Very easy, yes. Unfortunately it was quite 
impossible. It was at any rate impossible un- 
less I wished deliberately to bid adieu to all 
these “friends” of mine. In my chastened mood, 
though, personally I cared little. What pre- 
vailed was athought of Jennie. Amy she liked— 
Amy with all her lightness, all her faults. There 
were also three or four women in Amy’s set for 
whom Jennie had a real fondness. I reflected 


Olga and the Fish Effaced Themselves 


“Thank’y, boss—and a Merry Christmas!”’™ 
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treme. As events proved I was right. Ten o’ 
just struck when I reached home. As I opened 1 
I heard her footfall in the hall. It came hurriedly 
““What’s wrong?” I cried the instant I saw her fz 
Jennie looked up at me under the light and her 
pale—in fact it was almost pasty. The rims of 
were red besides. 
“Nothing,” she answered. 
““You’ve been crying,” I returned sharply. z 
“Tt’s really nothing,” she repeated, twisting her m 
into a smile. “I’m just tired—I haven’t had my dinr 
yet.” : ‘i 
“Waited? Gad!” I exclaimed. “There was no ne 
that!” ji 
“We'll have to go out for our dinner, Jim,” she return 
“T haven’t any for you.” q 
For an instant the shaming thought crashed into n 
mind that Lowenberg had refused to send it. Before 
could speak, however, Jennie added: ‘‘Both the 
have left, Jim. They went together at six o’clock.” 
it3 Quit ! ” 4 
“T discharged them. They were impertinent and I to 
them to go.” — ; i 
“Discharged them? . . . How did you pa} 
off?” I questioned bruskly. Again a sickening t 
flashed into my head. Had Jennie, too, gone bo: 
Had she appealed to Amy—Amy of all people? Ir 
with a new, more painful shame now the light, careles 
that Amy’s husband had recently refused me. __ 
Jennie shook her head. “I didn’t pay them,” 
answered listlessly. ‘‘It was because I couldn’t 
left. They refused to do another stroke of work 
Jim! Jim!” wailed Jennie, and suddenly buried het 
on my shoulder. 
I heard finally what had happened. Not only hae 
two maids refused to work; they had expressed 
opinion also. Between Jennie’s half-strangled 
shame and misery I learned what this opinion was. 
something to do with “‘bilks.”’ They said also the 
“on to” me—to the “pair of yees.’”’ “Folks that mac 
show by skinning poor working girls out of their wa / 
no better than they’d oughter be.” ; 
I suppress the remainder. What else they said hi 
an equal shade of truth, likewise no poetry. 
“You'll have to get them their money in the mo 
said Jennie. ‘‘They’re coming for it at eleven. 
have to get it somehow.” : 
Silently I produced my roll of bills. 
“You’ve got it!” she gasped. } 
As silently as before I handed her the required amout 
It left me with exactly eight dollars in the world. 
In the moment’s revulsion of feeling Jennie drew < 
breath, then closed her eyes and weakly smiled. It 
on my lips to tell her where I’d found the money—0 ¢ 
fess, in fact. NowI could not! At least Ie 
from that. 
Long into the night Jennie and I sat ther 
future course. Midnight struck in a burs' 


unheeded. Half an hour afterward the telephone 
Jennie and I started, then stared at one another. 
‘e knew well enough who rang, for none else would call us 
that hour—Amy, of course. “Come on up, Jim. We’re 
ist in from the theater, and there’s a whole crowd here.’ 
| Thad difficulty in answering. The fact that in one hour 
e man Hodge could affront me by a palpable lie and in 
e next his wife should as freely as ever offer hospitality 
as for the moment amazing. Given time to reflect, 
ough, one arrives easily at an understanding of it. 
oney was their sinew; it was money that brought them 
jeir good times, the meat and drink of life to them. It 
as meat and drink they’d freely share with you, but the 
joney that bought it they would not share. Any one liv- 
g wholly on credit, is ever like that. Hodge would give 
yu terrapin, could he get it on trust; but Hodge under no 
‘reumstances would have dipped into his pocket to give the 
‘oney the terrapin would cost. Cash, real money, was 
\o precious to him, as it is to all his kind. 
‘Isaidnoto Amy. Frankly I lied, for I told her we were 
‘yeady in bed. Then I went back to our garish drawing 
‘om, to its ostentatious, vulgar pretense of wealth and 
finement. ' 
It was a vulgar drawing room. Like all else that sur- 
unded us it was vulgar to a degree. Our life, our friends, 


4, was showy and loud. 
jam hedged usin and in 
ie midst of the sham I, 
0, had become shoddy 
vake-believe. “Jim,” 
lid Jennie, ‘‘is it true, 
ly true, that you’ve 


uth, had had my fill of it. 
Jennie waited for a 
oment. “If we give it 
) we'll have to give up 
ir friends as well.” 

‘What of it? I was as 
varied of them as I was 
the life they’d led us 
to. Not that I blamed 
em forit though. Iwas 
jst enough even then to 
lame only myself. 

Again Jennie looked 
fins a. “Perhaps it 


mds queer, Jim—per- 
Ips even unscrupulous— 
, Just the same,”’ she 
«ded, “I’d have little 
et in giving up these 
jople. What makes me 
deitate is only my own 
ite It won’t be that 
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drop them; it shames 
22 to know that if we in 
te least alter our way of 
ling they’ll drop us. 
i; Amy said,’”’ remarked 
unnie, “Amy and all the 
‘it would drop us like a 
It potato.” 
_Letthem! I’d reached 
‘Y decision and nothing 
‘fould change it. We’d 
lit the apartment and 
id a humbler, cheaper 
ice to live, something 
re fitting to our means 
éd to ourselves. 

Jennie waited till I'd 
fished. Then I had the 
prise of my life. It 


“You can’t give it up, 
dn,’? she announced 
‘Getly. “You can’t even 
1)ve from here.”’ 
Can’t 12” I retorted. 
Jennie slowly, delib- 
shook her head. 
“No, you can’t!” 
Why couldn’t I? I wondered if at this moment Jennie, 
$2 of all persons, should become a stumblingblock in 
way of my restoring myself. Was it possible? Like 
had she become infatuated with pleasure-seeking? 
You owe eleven hundred dollars, Jim, and you have 
eight dollars in the world,’’ said Jennie. ‘“‘The 
mt you show you're in trouble our creditors will 
down on us in a horde! You can’t even let them 
hint of it. We have no choice. We must keep on 
3 we’ve lived. To move would be ruinous!” 
. The fact that it was, too, literally knocked 


ut from under me. I was up against the wall. 
ic 
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To quit these friends, them and their life, at: first: had 
seemed a wrench. However, the more I’d thought of it the 
more I’d seen it was the one thing I must do. It had begun 
to be even a relief tome, for I had long tired of its struggle; 
in fact, all the time I’d been telling my decision to Jennie 
I'd felt as if a weight had been lifted from my breast. 
Now with a jolt, a jar, the burden of it all again fell on me 
and crushed me with its weight. It was truly as Jennie had 
said. I couldn’t quit! I was in the position of the man 
that has hold of the bull’s tail and dares not let go. 

Enough! Jennie and I at last formed a plan, a scheme 
that stuck. We must still keep up a show, but this 
show we must reduce to a minimum within the bounds 
of safety. We would neither quit our friends—acquaint- 
ances rather—nor would we let them quit us. Our apart- 
ment we would keep. Once or twice a week, not more, we 
would open its doors to those that knew us; the remainder 
of the time we'd hide ourselves, secretly skimping and 
saving, squeezing out of our income every dollar we could 
lay our hands upon. 

One other detail was vital. Somehow I must get 
money, ready money, to pay off the most pressing of my 
creditors. Jennie smiled reminiscently. ‘‘Amy says,’ she 
said, and smiled again, “‘that if you pay your butcher a 
little now and then it keeps him quiet.” 


“‘amy and All the Rest Would Drop Us Like a Hot Potato"’ 


True, no doubt—as true of Amy’s life as all else Amy 
said about it. Yet how was I to get even this little. Hight 
dollars was but small change—carfare—compared to the 
eleven hundred that I owed. The butcher alone was owed 
close to a hundred and fifty. I must borrow. On the 
furniture I could raise something, perhaps enough to tide 
us over. 

A fine situation! On my once dignified income of five 
thousand dollars a year I was about to pawn my furniture! 

The clock struck as Jennie and I arose. “Why, it’s 
Christmas!” cried Jennie; “I’d forgotten.” With a little 
show of gayety—more forced than real, I’m afraid—she 
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ran to her writing table. Opening the drawer she brought 


out a package tied with Christmas ribbons. 

I felt I needed air, for the drawing room felt warm and 
close. Jennie had a gift for me—and had I one for her? 
As I threw open the window and stared out over the snowy 
rooftops I heard a sudden sound. It came from a kitchen 
window in the airshaft above. The door of an icebox 
banged noisily; there was a clink of bottles and glassware, 
the abrupt, gunlike pop of a cork, and then I heard a 
woman raise her laughing voice: 

“Here’s luck and a merry Christmas!”’ 

Amy again! Her life still ran its course, but ours 


Have you ever kept up appearances? God knows I’d 
been doing it for long! I’d been doing it, indeed, from the 
first moment when as a clerk I felt ashamed that I was a 
clerk. To escape the shame I’d become only the more 
shameful. 

There are two ways, however, of keeping up appear- 
ances. There is the one way by which one seeks vainglori- 
ously to boost himself before the world. One smiles at 
such pretense. Its silliness is grotesque. Then—and I am 
one that knows this vitally—there is that other kind of 
keeping up appearances by which men—women too— 
strive tragically to save themselves from ruin. 

In this one finds noth- 
ing at which to smile. 

On this Christmas Day 
Jennie and I began this 
life, this way of keeping 
up appearances. The 
other I’d already tried, 
with what results you 
know. Of this new phase 
all was new to me. It 
was not new, however, to 
my wife. For at least 
three months she had 
foreseen the impending 
crash. All this time alone, 
unaided, unable to make 
me realize, she sought in 
every way to stave it 
off as long as possible. 
I learned now where her 
dress allowance had gone. 
I learned what had be- 
come of even her engage- 
ment ring that had not 
been on her finger now 
for more than a month. 
Also I learned that while 
Thad been lunching fully, 
if not elegantly, in Fulton 
Street, Jennie at midday 
had been staying herself 
on tea and bread and but- 
ter. I’ve spoken of the 
squabs we gave our guests 
at dinner. Far down- 
town Jennie had found a 
place where a pair of 
squabs sold for a quarter 
less than the price asked 
uptown. This place, how- 
ever, would not deliver 
its squabs, so Jennie, each 
time we were to have 
squabs, had walked there 
and back, carrying them 
herself. She also carried 
back the corned beef, the 
liver and other delicacies 
with which we regaled 
ourselves on such nights 
as we had no guests, no 
squabs. As it of course 
would never do for her to 
bear in these bundles be- 
fore the elegant carriage- 
man at the glass portico, 
the equally elegant hall- 
man at the door, likewise 
the smug, superior ele- 
vator youths, Jennie 
brought them home— 
how? Why, in her muff. ‘And yet!’ said Jennie, her 
eyes twinkling, “‘if this year’s style hadn’t ordered extra 
large muffs I never in the world could have done it. 
Sometimes it made me glad you bought me those furs.” 

In place of our former two servants, Jennie, the day 
after Christmas, engaged a maid of all work. I tried to 
offer advice on the subject. ‘Amy says ” T began, but 
Jennie cut me short. “‘Never mind what Amy says,” 
advised Jennie; “I’ve found exactly the girl that J want.” 

The day following our new handmaid appeared. Shewas 
a Finn, a greenhorn in every sense of the word, and no more 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Making the Constitution 


HE Fathers, it should ever be remembered, merely 

framed our Constitution. The structure, as it stands, 
is largely the work of other hands. In the preface to 
Origin and Growth of the American Constitution, Hannis 
Taylor—a great admirer of the Federal judiciary, by-the- 
way —observes: 

“When the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments are considered, as they should be, as a single 
transaction, the fact remains that the Constitution of the 
United States has been amended in a formal way only once 
since 1804. Yet, during all that time, it has been passing 
rapidly, despite its rigid and dogmatic form, through a 
marvelous process of unparalleled development, chiefly 
through the subtle agency of judge-made law, ever flowing 
from that generous fountain, the Supreme Court.” The 
court, Mr. Taylor points out, has handed down nearly 
fourteen hundred interpretations or constructions of the 
Constitution. 

Making or changing a constitution is commonly regarded 
as the most important of political acts. The Fathers were 
so impressed with its momentous character that they 
guarded the organic law against formal amendment, 
except through a long and difficult process. When the 
Supreme Court annuls legislative acts by dubious five-to- 
four decisions it wields this farreaching power of constitu- 
tion-making with too light and inconsiderate a hand. In 
spite of the amazed indignation with which Senators 
Root and Heyburn and certain other gentlemen have 
greeted such a suggestion, we think the time is approaching 
when cancelation of legislative acts except by unanimous 
judgment of the court will not be tolerated. 


The Fall in Cotton 


HE Census Bureau’s November report showed that 

much more cotton had been ginned this year than last 
and that the price of cotton, as compared with a year 
before, had fallen about five cents a pound. The great 
decline in the price of cotton bears heavily, of course, upon 
Southern growers. 

A report from Fall River of nearly the same date, how- 
‘ever, showed that Northern mills had taken fifteen per 
cent less cotton than in the corresponding period of 1910, 
though the price was fully one-third lower. ‘‘Even now,” 
says the report, “with prices for cotton goods scaled down 
to the lowest level that buyers could reasonably expect on 
the basis of the lowest price yet reached by the raw 
material, the demand for goods is only sufficient to take up 
about half the present volume of production.” In view of 
which, the report adds, the mills are buying the raw 
material only from hand to mouth. 

Probably the people of the United States will buy as 
many pounds of cotton goods this crop-year as last. Very 
likely for cotton goods in many forms the ultimate con- 
sumer will pay about the same price as last year; but it 
was known this year’s cotton crop would be large and it 
was expected the price would fall. A great number of 
growers—pressed in many cases by maturing obligations— 
threw their cotton on the market and the price did fall. A 
long line of persons standing between grower and user 
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noted that cotton was falling and held off, merely buying 
from hand to mouth, to see whether it wouldn’t fall still 
further. Naturally, with growers selling and buyers hold- 
ing off, it did fall still further. Probably the cotton-goods 
trade would be in better condition if everybody along the 
line had known last September that in no event would the 
price of cotton fall below a certain figure. 


Do Directors Direct? 


EORGE J. GOULD and H. L. Satterlee, son-in-law of 

J. P. Morgan, were directors of a trust company which 
lost much money by making reckless loans to that pecul- 
iarly rotten scheme—the Shipbuilding Trust. A stock~ 
holder sued Gould and Satterlee, alleging that if they 
had properly discharged their duties as directors the 
loans would not have been made. 

In the lower court the case went against the directors; 
but the appellate division of the Supreme Court recently 
granted a new trial. 

That court of last resort, speaking of such eminent 
financiers as Messrs. Gould and Satterlee, says: “They 
have large business enterprises in which their first interest 
lies and to which their first duty belongs. Most of them 
are directors of more than one corporation and some of 
them of many. If they are compelled to supervise the 
detail management of each corporation it would be wholly 
impossible for them to accept such a trust. Plaintifi’s 
contention is that they must not then accept the position 
of director. The obvious answer is that the corporation 
cannot afford to lose them. . Their advice and 
assistance are of inestimable valueinallemergencies. . . . 
Any construction of law that would make it impossible 
for such men to accept positions upon various boards of 
directors would be little less than calamitous.” 

With this view, on the whole, we incline to agree. The 
eminent directors may, indeed, let the corporation go quite 
to pot, as they did in this case; yet they are necessary to 
the corporation—because they link it up to ‘“‘the system.” 
The links in the chain are personal. It is through Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Schiff, Mr. Rockefeller, and so on, that large 
enterprises draw ever closer together. The court holds 
that not too much must be expected of these men in respect 
of any one particular enterprise—and thereby, in our 
opinion, does more to facilitate the irrepressible consolida- 
tion of business than twenty decisions under the Sherman 
Act can do to hinder. 


Suppressing Competition by Law 


N A RECENT decision the supreme court of Kansas 

said: “‘The power to suppress monopoly and restore 
competition has never been doubted. If the 
results of unrestricted competition become as pernicious as 
those of monopoly the same suppressing power may be 
exercised to the same end—the public welfare.” 

The state board had refused to charter a fifth bank in 
Abilene, holding that the four already chartered were 
sufficient for all legitimate banking needs of the com- 
munity. This refusal was upheld by the state supreme 
court. For some time the Federal Government, under 
Mr. Murray’s wise administration of the comptroller’s 
office, has refused to charter mere ‘‘competing” banks— 
such as could not reasonably expect to get business except 
by taking it away from existing institutions, whether state 
or national. The other day Mr. Hotchkiss, superintendent 
of insurance in New York, pointed out the ‘‘serious” 
condition to which “‘reckless competition” had brought 
the business of insuring against damages arising from 
industrial accidents. This business is comparatively a new 
one. Early ventures in it, we believe, were very profitable. 
Attracted by the profits, other companies sprang up; and 
of late “‘they have been involved in such a rush for busi- 
ness that too little attention has been paid to the basic 
facts of expense and ultimate solvency.”” A number of 
states are passing laws designed to cure the evils of this 
unrestricted competition. 

So much is heard nowadays about governmental efforts 
to restore unbridled competition in some fields that the 
efforts made by the same governments, state and Federal, 
to prevent unbridled competition in other fields may be 
overlooked. 


New York and the Country 


BOUT a fifth of the population of the United States 
lives on Manhattan Island or within five hours’ ride 
of it. Among the twenty million people who could reach 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street between luncheon 
and dinner time those having some spare change to disburse 
mostly do reach that spot with greater or less frequency, 
while from all the remainder of the United States there 
is a continual drift of spare change toward the same 
locality. 

No doubt the obligation which thus rests upon New 
York to provide a never-ending show for no inconsiderable 
portion of the inhabitants of the country complicates what 
might otherwise be merely local problems. In more than 
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one election she has rejected an opportunity to 
very good through a sophisticated fear of thereby b 
ing very dull; and her prodigious budget includes expend 
tures to maintain a national position. The new publi 
library, for example, represents—in land, building an 
contents—a staggering investment; but in extent, beaut 
and convenience it rather excels the national publi 
library at Washington. E 

In passing judgment upon the metropolis, as every go 
citizen no doubt is periodically bound to do, it should } 
acknowledged that at least she does not err on the side ¢ 
being dull or stingy. 


The American Silk Trade — 


ri 


IVE years ago the United States took the lead 

France in silk manufacture and now surpasses 
country in the world, with the possible exception of C 
for which no trustworthy statistics are available. I 
our output of silk goods was twelve million dolla 
1880, forty-one million; in 1890, eighty-seven million 
1900—panic and protracted hard times having interven 
one hundred and seven million; in 1905, one hund 
thirty-three million; in 1910, one hundred and ninet: 
million. In ten years the manufacture of silk has increas 
eighty-seven per cent—or about four times as fast as 
population. One hundred and eighty-six million yar 
silk dress-goods, thirty-three million dollars’ worth o: 
bons and ten million dollars’ worth of laces are some ot 
items—also, probably one million silk hats for the colleg 
youth of the land. 

Fall River complains that the trade in cotton g 
dull; iron has been almost a drug on the market; at t 
people seem to be going without shoes; and all of our mam 
charitable organizations report a chronic scarcity 
bread—but to the voracious demand for silk, diamo 
automobiles, porterhouse steaks and seven-room 
ments in the very best localities there is no end. 


Another Occupation Gone 


NE of the puzzles of modern journalism is: 
war correspondents go to war? Formerly, of co 
they went to send news. When anything impo 
happened the correspondent rode two or three di 


of a way freight. Within a week the dispatch r 
tidewater and the next sailing ship took it to Londor 
Thus newspaper readers were able to follow the develo; 
ments of a war and knew all about one battle befo 
next was fought. 

Now, however, with a telegraph instrument at his 


station next door and airships circling overhead, the et 
spondent can no more get a line to New York or Lon 
until the censor has extracted from it all reference 
current events, than as though he were maroo: 
Sahara. If he wants to send out anything live he n 
resign his correspondenceship. Otherwise the best 
do is to wait until the war is over and then write 
reminiscences of it for a monthly magazine, which 
publish them next year. 

On the other hand, an unexpected and half-org 
rebellion, like that in China, is a fruitful source of ney 
written by commercial reporters who happen to be 01 
spot. A regular war is the last place in the world for a 
correspondent to go to. Anywhere else he may possip! 
get some military news—but never there. 


Unscrambled and Unharmed — 


HE Tobacco Trust owns over eighty per cent 

tobacco trade in the United States, except cigars. 
Trust is owned by a body of security-holders num 
several thousand. Under the reorganization plan, 
property and trade of the Trust will be divided up 
a number of corporations which will be owned by thes 
body of security-holders that now owns the Trust 
approving this plan, Judge Lacombe said the court 
no authority to take the property of a trust and 
it sold under such conditions that the old owners 
selves could not bid it in; for to do that would am 
to confiscation. 

According to this decision, there is no power under th 
Sherman Act to change the ownership of a trust. The cow 
may split the Trust into several pieces, but it must 
back the pieces to the old owners. 

Naturally this decision was followed by buoyand 
the Stock Exchange and good cheer in Wall Street. 
Tobacco reorganization plan obviously contemplate 
the total earning power of the Trust property, after 
been split up in compliance with the Supreme Court « 
shall be substantially what it was before. This mean 
will be no competition among the several parts—fo 
fought one another their total profits would 
decrease; and this again means that the actual probl 
of a monopolistic Tobacco Trust stands unchanged 
practically untouched. an 
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E Obadiah to Obadiah 


\ J HAT was that song that had for its motif the 
remark of the young Obadiah to the old Obadiah — 
or the other way round? How did it go? “Said 

‘ae young Obadiah to the old Obadiah Ze NOsmihat 

oesn’'t sound right. ‘“‘Said the old Obadiah to the young 

\badiah ——’”’ Pshaw! How annoying it is to forget 

‘ese lilts of our younger days! 

| Well, anyhow, there was in it some sort of an invita- 

jon to take something—and that something wasn’t ginger 

: either. Hov; appropriate it will be, when Obadiah 


ardner, of Maine, takes his seat when Congress meets, 
) have a quartet, consisting of Jim Sherman, Charley 
ennett, Frank Brandegee, and Boies Penrose for basso 
‘rofundo, sing it as Obadiah Briggs, playing old Obadiah, 
‘ad Obadiah Gardner, playing young Obadiah, shake 
ands and old Obadiah murmurs a few words into the ear 
young Obadiah. 

Really, it seems almost too much to have one Senate 
ith two Obadiahs in it. Of course Obadiah Briggs’ name 
‘n't really Obadiah Briggs and nothing more. Some 
arent or other tacked a Frank in front of that beauteous 
; : and the Senator usually signs himself Frank O. 
‘Tiggs. Still, he’s Obadiah, once removed; and, inasmuch 
4 the Democrats have acquired an Obadiah, Senator 
riggs will drop that Frank part of it and give the Repub- 
_zans an Obadiah, too, if he’s the good sport I think he is. 
‘!When you come right down to it the Senate of the 
fe States needs a couple of Obadiahs. It is rather 


vyerburdened with Augustus Octaviuses, and Henry 
lgernons, and Henry Cabots, and Atlees and Isadors and 
-laudes, and William Aldens—and such. ‘States that have 
‘en sending in new Senators and states that have been 
ending old ones have rather neglected to pick out states- 
jen with good old-fashioned Bible names; and the influx 
(this Obadiah from Maine and the dehorning of part of 
\badiah Briggs’ name rather clear the atmosphere. 


| A Persevering Democrat’s Reward 


‘| Ee, the original Obadiah was no slouch. 
4 Although he was not what might be called a voluminous 
ophet, he certainly did know how to put his few thoughts 
itoforcefullanguage. So far asis observed, he took but one 
(ack at having a vision and telling what that vision meant; 
jit it is reasonably certain that when he finished with that 
w hundred words of interpretation the citizens of Edom 
‘tewhe had their number, and they sat up and took notice. 
® announced that the pride of Edom was due to be 
bled, and the circumstance happened onscheduletime. 
And again we find an Obadiah who had a good job over 
te household of the extremely wicked King Ahab. This 
jay have been the same Obadiah who handed out the 
‘aight stuff to the Edomites, but if it was he took great 
jins to conceal that fact; nor did he let it be known he 
‘Sa prophet. It seems that Queen Jezebel was not much 
pressed with prophets as a class, and made things right 
Tely for them round King Ahab’s domain; in fact, the 
éod queen instituted an open season for prophets and her 
sainers bagged a large number. 
ibadiah, who was a sort of overseer or majordomo for 
and his prophet-hunting queen, Jezebel, was a pru- 
t and thrifty person. He had a good position, but he 
uldn’t bear to sce his fellow prophets eliminated entirely; 
he hid a large number of them in a cave, and fed them 
read and water, meantime holding his place on the 
Il and garnering the perquisites thereof. Clearly 
ah was in this position: If he let on to Queen Jezebel 
@ was a prophet he would lose not only his job, but 
ad. So he preserved both and remained true to his 
iples by protecting those other perfectly good but 
nat harassed prophets and furnishing them with 
d water, which undoubtedly came from the kitchen 
‘queen, thereby putting the joke on her. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the 
Great and the Near Great 


There are other Obadiahs, some mentioned in 
Chronicles and some in Ezra, all of them appar- 
ently chief men and persons of importance. 
Thus, we see, Obadiah is a fine old symbolical 
name; and, so far as can be learned, it is hitched 
in the present instance to a fine old symbolical 
gentleman, who has been two things that show 


him to have both the prudence and the persist- 
ence of the Obadiah of Queen Jezebel’s time—to 
wit, a Democrat and a successful farmer in 
Maine. Until recently, any man who has been 
a Democrat in Maine—and perchance an office 
seeker, as has our Obadiah—has been the 
greatest living exponent of the triumph of hope over 
experience. Likewise, making money out of some of those 
Maine farms has not been without its evidences of genius. 
However, Obadiah continued along calmly as a Democrat, 
and when the landslide slid he was in a position to acquire 
the appointment to the vacancy caused by the death of 
Senator Frye, and he acquired it at, the hands of Governor 
Plaisted, another Democrat who hung on and reaped his 
reward for long years of fealty to the principles of the 
Democracy. 

Obadiah Gardner is a sure-enough farmer. He tills the 
soil on a farm near Rockland, and tills it to such advantage 
that he is in what we Maine folks call comfortable cireum- 
stances—that is, he is not rich, viewed by the standards of 
those people who consider anything less than a million 
small change, but he is well fixed for Maine—and he made 
it out of his farm. 

There are plenty of farmers in the Congress—plenty of 
them. Next to lawyers, more statesmen call themselves 
farmers than anything else. These farmers are largely 
political farmers, though some of them really do own a few 
rods of land. There is John Sharp Williams, for example, 
who cultivates a mint patch at Benton, Rural Free Deliv- 
ery Route Number One, Mississippi; and Farmer Jim 
Martine, of New Jersey, who raises villas on his farm near 
Plainfield and sells them to commuters. Then Senator 
Bailey has a stockfarm in Kentucky—or did have; and 
Senator Warren, of Wyoming, farms a few sheep out in 
Wyoming; and Senator Nixon farms out a mine in 
Nevada—and so on. 

Senator Obadiah, hefarmsafarm. He knows the differ- 
ence between a Hereford and a Holstein, and can tell in an 
instant the points of dissimilarity in Chester Whites and 
Poland-Chinas. The cost per hen per egg is easy for him; 
he has done the chores and mowed the hay and put it in 
and has a comprehensive knowledge of fertilizers, weather 
and how to start a balky horse. If he were not a real 
farmer he would not have been master of the state grange 
for ten years. He is right from the soil; though, as has 
been pointed out, he has been in politics more or less, 
always steadfast to the Democracy, and confident that 
sometime the clouds would roll by and there would be 
a chance to utilize that unswerving faith in the principles 
of Jefferson as a choice chunk of collateral for a place on 
either the state or the national payroll. 

It is well known that politics is as uncertain as any other 
pursuit of man, save buying cantaloups, and Maine proved 
it a year ago. Instead of being the rockribbed Republican 
state to which the orators refer so feelingly along about the 
time of the early elections, Maine turned a flipflap and 
appears in the almanacs with about all her officials marked 
“Dem.” So they sent a Democrat to succeed Senator 
Hale, who retired to his home to meditate on the ungrate- 
fulness of those for whom he had done so much, and when 
Senator Frye died Obadiah stepped in. Thus Maine will 
have two Democratic Senators this winter instead of two 
Republicans, and the junior will be Obadiah Gardner, 
farmer and persevering Democrat. 

Congress will begin again on December fourth. Then 
Obadiah Briggs will greet Obadiah Gardner. Confound 
it! How does that song go? ‘‘Said young Obadiah to old 
Obadiah ”? No; that can’t beit. ‘Said old Obadiah 
”? Tt’s no use—the words of that 


to young Obadiah 


ballad are erased from the tablets of my brain, as the 
saying is; but—and of this I am certain—old Obadiah will 
say something to young Obadiah. 


A Long: Distance Orator 


LLEN THURMAN, of Columbus, Ohio, and John J. 
Lentz, the former Representative, went to a village 
about ten miles from Columbus one night to address a Dem- 
ocratic meeting. They drove over together in a buggy. 
Lentz was to talk first. The agreement was that each 
was to make a thirty-minute speech and then they would 
come back to town together. Lentz is a long-distance 
orator. He forgot about the thirty-minute agreement and 
talked for an hour without signs of stopping. Thurman got 
sorer and sorer as Lentz went along; and at the end of an 
hour and fifteen minutes he got up, left the hall, took the 
buggy and drove back to Columbus. 

In Columbus, ten miles away, he repented a little, 
thought he had been hasty and drove back to the village. 
As he stopped in front of the hall he asked a man: 

‘Have you seen anything of John Lentz? I want to get 
him and drive him back to Columbus with me.” 

“Well,” said the man, “if you go up in the hall you'll 
find him. He’s talking yet!” 


No Storage Room 


ORMBER Congressman John K. Hendrick, of Kentucky, 

is notoriously soft-hearted. He was sitting in a 
Kentucky courtroom one day when a young and strug- 
gling member of the local bar, who was not especially 
renowned for mental brilliancy, undertook to read a peti- 
tion in a divorce suit and speedily got himself badly 
tangled up in a confused maze of legal phrases. The judge 
undertook to set the young lawyer right, but the only result 
was to tangle him worse than ever. The judge was showing 
signs of losing his temper when Colonel Hendrick arose. 

“T hope, your Honor,” he said, “that you will bear 
patiently with our young friend here. Heis doing his best.” 

“‘T know that, Colonel Hendrick,” said the judge some- 
what testily, ‘‘and I intend to bear patiently with him. I 
am merely trying to give Mr. So-and-So an idea.” 

“Your Honor,” said Colonel Hendrick, ‘‘don’t do it. 
He’s got no place to put it.” 


One of Two Things 


KENTUCKY mountain woman fell ill and for the first 

time in his life her husband had to work. It devolved 
upon him to nurse the invalid, look after a large family of 
towheaded children, milk the cow, feed the pig, cook the 
meals and tend a straggly half acre of corn. At the end 
of ten days of these frightful labors he staggered down to 
the general store at the forks of the road and fell at the 
doorway in an exhausted heap. 

The storekeeper came out and said: “Hello, Anse, how’s 
yore wife?” 

“She ain’t no better,” moaned the husband. “TI paid 
out a whole four bits fer a bottle of bitters fer her, but it 
seems like hit don’t do her no good. I’m plumb wore out!”’ 

He paused a moment and sighed deeply. 

“‘Sometimes,”’ he said, ‘‘I git to wishin’ the old woman 
would git well—or somethin’!”’ 


A Foreign Pitcher 


HEN Bender, the star pitcher of the Athletics, who is 
an Indian, came to the Philadelphia club from the 
Carlisle Indian School, a reporter asked one of the Phila- 
delphia players, who is an Irishman, what he thought of 
having an Indian on the team. 
The Irishman replied: ‘‘Aw, I think they ought to keep 
them foreigners out of the league!” 


would say, expect large crops of special articles 

in the Sunday newspapers entitled Christmas in 
Many Lands. But have you seen one called Christmas 
on the Jsle of Palms? You have not? Then listen. 

On Manhattan Island there is at least one large industry 
that takes on added impetus and extra zest with the 
coming of the Yuletide, which same is an old English com- 
pound word signifying that, by careful management, you'll 
tide over until the first of the year without going into bank- 
ruptey—maybe! The industry to which I refer is the 
tipping industry—the business of giving tips and receiving 
them. 

Not that this business does not flourish at other seasons 
of the Christian year. Far be it from the present writer to 
seek to convey the impression that there is comparatively 
little doing in the tipping line in spring, summer and fall. 
Writing these lines as he does, with a pen in one hand and 
a tip in the other, he would not for worlds have you believe 
there are any off seasons for tips; for life in New York is 
just one blamed tip after another. 

Like the English sparrow, the English stock actor, and 
the English box coat which fits you like a dog tent and 
looks like the deuce, the tip is one of the things we got from 
England originally. The sparrow, the actor and the box 
coat remain practically as they were; but as for the 
tip we’ve gone ahead and, with true Yankee ingenuity, 
have tacked improvements and enlargements to it until 
old Mother Tipton, of Tippington-on-Wotting—its own 
mother—-wouldn’t know it now. 

et us examine into the average day of the average 
dweller on this Isle of Palms. Awakening in his cozy, 
form-fitting apartment, on a tip given him by an alarm 
clock, he rises promptly and tips the folding-bed so he’ll 
have some place to stand while dressing. He tips the water 
out of his shaving-mug, tips the janitor to put the high 
speed on the furnace gear, and tips from off the dumb- 
waiter the breakfast rolls and milk which he is permitted 
to enjoy as a result of the baker and milkman having 
copiously tipped the caretaker. He tips a hurried break- 
fast into himself, tips the wife of his bosom a brief kiss on 
her nose and rides downstairs on an elevator manned by a 
West Indian youth of color, who is always in the state of 
having just been tipped—or else just about to be. 


Aer about this time, as the calendar sharps 


A Day of a Thousand Tips 


T THE subway station he tips the newsboy. Boarding 
the subway train, he finds himself herded in so tightly 
that he cannot get his hand down into his pocket to tip 
anybody, which naturally addsto his feeling of distraitness. 
Arriving in due season at his place of business, he pauses 
only long enough to tip the starter and the elevator attend- 
ant, and thus reaches his office and spends several hours ata 
desk that has been put into more or less passable condition 
by an office boy who is tipped regularly to do so. Anon he 
feels the pangs of hunger and goes to luncheon. 

At his tavorite luncheon place he tips the waiter, tips the 
cigar clerk and tips the hat-check boy. He does this in 
order to get food, a cigar and his hat. He has time for a 
game of pool. He tips the boy who racks up the balls, and 
the boy who keeps the score, and the boy who brushes 
off the table—they being all different boys. In the course 
of the afternoon he drops into a barber shop for a shave, 
a manicure and ashine. He tips the barber, the manicure 
girl, the bootblack, and the boy who helps him on with 


\) 


The Isle of Palms 


his overcoat; but naturally of these he tips the barber 
the most, because he wants to come back again and bring 
his present face with him—and he knows what would 
happen to him next time if he didn’t tip this time. 

At dinner he tips the head waiter to get him a table, tips 
the man who comes with the portable antiwater wagon 
to mix his cocktail, tips the omnibus boy who brings him 
rolls and butter, tips the waiter who serves him, tips the 
hat-check boy, tips the brush boy, tips the doorman who 
allows him to escape when he is through, tips the starter 
who hails a taxi for him, tips the man who opens the taxi 
door for him, and tips the taxi driver for taking him to 
the theater. 

As he emerges from the taxi he bumps into a well- 
dressed stranger, and instead of begging his pardon 
absent-mindedly offers him a tip. The stranger takes it. 
At the box-office he finds that, having failed to tip the 
box-office man in advance, there is no ticket for him. He 
returns to the sidewalk and tips a ticket speculator to sell 
him a ticket. He tips the program boy, tips the flower girl 
in the lobby, tips the usher who shows him to his seat, tips 
the boy who brings him lukewarm drinking-water in a glass 
that has just been used by everybody in New York who 
has a droopy mustache, and would tip the comedian for 
making him laugh if he could get close enough to him. 
Between acts he has occasion to use the telephone. This is 
accomplished with the utmost ease. He has only to tip the 
person who shows him the way to the telephone, and tip an 
imperious blonde for getting him the number, and tip the 
boy who opens the booth door and switches on the light 
for him. After the theater he feels like having a bite. He 
repairs to a near-by restaurant, where he tips everybody 
he sees—from the proprietor down, including, of course, 
the first washroom boy, who hands him a towel, and the 
second washroom boy, who lends him a nailfile. About 
midnight, having meanwhile tipped a large number of 
other persons whom I forget—but he doesn’t —he decides to 
call it aday and go home. A hansom cab, made to tip for- 
ward or back, carries him to his home address; and, after 
tipping the driver, and tipping the horse, and taking the 
address of the man who made the harness, so he can send 
him a tip by mail in the morning, he dives into his abode, 
which is known as the Tippingham Arms. In the lower 
hall he meets a fellow tenant and bows—tip of the hat, you 
see—and says something offhand—tip of the tongue. He 
enters his apartment with a light step—tip of the toe—in 
order not to waken his wife; but she has stayed awake 
purposely to tell him that, having tipped all the trades- 
people and all the serving people and all the delivery 
people in order to get enough food for them to eat, she has 
exhausted her household allowance and must have at least 
ten dollars more to tide her through the week. And so, as 
Mr. Pepys would say—and so to bed. The end is not yet, 
however. All night he dreams of making a fortune in Wall 
Street on a tip furnished him by a disinterested friend in 
the margin-brokerage game. 

This goes for the regular daily routine, always remem- 
bering, of course, that on Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving 
Day he is custom-bound to tip freely every street urchin he 
meets—to dress up in the discarded garments of a grown 
person and collect tips being the New York child’s idea of 
the proper celebration of a holiday in the fall of the year. 
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It is when Christmastime rolls round that our her 


: 


really begins to shine forth and show real ge 

tipper. Heretofore he has tipped in dimes, qu: 

halves, ones and twos. Now he tips in fives and 
but especially in tens, this being the gladsome s 
the Xmas exit of the X. Downtown is one subscrip 
of tips for the office staff and another for the building s 
and uptown one for the apartment-house staff. If, i 
of a plain apartment house, he lives in an apartme 
or a family hotel, or a non-family, there will be t 
more of these uptown subscription lists. 

Naturally, as a New Yorker, he belongs to one 

clubs. Every true New Yorker belongs to a club. 
be one of those very exclusive Fifth Avenue clubs 
every old member carries his own supply of blackb: 
him in a large paper bag, or it may be the Harlem P 
Club—a dollar down and a dollar a month; pants 
for and delivered. Butitisaclub. There is a theo: 
a man in New York joins a club to avoid being bother 
the tipping nuisance. Thisis a grosserror. A manj 
club in New York in order to be able to tip a consi 
number of persons whom otherwise he would not 
opportunity to tip. Generally he is given to surrepti 
slipping tips to the waiters and porters, thus brea 
rule of his own club and subjecting them to the pen 
dismissal if the thing is detected. And in any event 
is the Christmas list, when every member is exp: 
subscribe about twice as much as he can afford as a gilt 
the club employees. 


Hurrying into Bankruptcy 


(pees things are but starters for our New York 
That which in other times and other lands has 
known variously as largess, gratuity, bakshish, po 
lagnappe, gift, honorarium, benefaction—in short, the 
commerce—is yet to be bestowed upon a large numbe 
persons who, having been steadily tipped all through 
year, quite naturally expect greatly augmented 
Christmas. There is a tip for every errand boy and 
delivery man; a tip for the butcher and the baker 
candlestick-maker; and a tip for the candlestick 
little boy if he has one—if not, any other little boy w! 
There is a tip for each servant, and a tip for the ex] 
man who brings him his Christmas turkey from t 
home on the evening of the twenty-eighth—only thre’ 
late! There is a tip for everybody who looks as if he’t 
atip. Everybody does. : 
Our hero now contemplates a bankroll shrunken 
size of a knitting-needle and starts to take a long, deep 5 
of relief; but at this juncture remembers that in less thi 
week New Year’s will be coming along, which is an 
day dedicated to Saint Tip the Greater and Saint 
Less—and he turns the sigh into a sob. On New | 
Day he must tip the newsboy—a custom that I be 
hallowed by age; but also he must tip the Gover 
mail carrier and the street-car conductor—and th 
think, are customs peculiar to New York alone. f 
more, if he is a householder he must tip the city em 
who are paid out of the taxes to cart away his ashes 
garbage, else he’ll rue the day he didn’t—rue it int 
of a cellar overflowing with ashes and a collection 
bage that is rapidly becoming morbid! If he is wi 
also tip the policeman on the beat and the gray-¢ 
private watchman on the block. Then, if he has é 
left over, which is doubtful, he, by the expegie 
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oner what the over- 
2 is to an opera. 


A well-composed and 
well-chosen it heightens 
e enjoyment and appre- 
ation of all that follows. 
‘gives class to an elabo- 
ite dinner; zest to the 
mplest meal. And it 
sates the variety which 
the ““spice of life.” 

See what a wide choice 
ru have in 
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Soups 


‘Clear and delicate soups, 
Ick and hearty soups, 
tong meat soups, and 
yrely vegetable kinds— 
1 kinds in all; every one 
violesome, tempting and 
»eitively pure. 

You cannotafford to put 
dlearning how good they 
a. Orderadozen. And 
et their quality soday. 


lands 


10c a can 


Julienne 

Mock ‘Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 


‘Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
_ Vermicelli- Tomato 


Camden N J 


“Were Ia mil- 

lionairess 

And had my own 
sweet way, 

I'd buy my hats 
in Paris 

And eat Campbell's 
Soups each day.’” 
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a drug clerk, can secure a lethal potion in a 
small black bottle and commit suicide in 
a quiet and unostentatious manner, only 
taking care first to leave a farewell instruc- 
tion for the insertion of a pocket in his 
shroud, because naturally he figures that 
he’ll have to tip the Angel Gabriel for wak- 
ing him up in time, and Saint Peter for 
letting him through the celestial gates, and 
the caretaker of the Heavenly Mansions for 
saving him a front room with a sunny 
exposure! ‘ 

From time to time a great deal has been 
written and said and sung about the growth 
of the tipping nuisance; but, at that, the 
half has never been told, because it is impos- 
sible for the literature on the subject to 
keep up with the subject itself. Every year 
tips grow larger, and every year the persons 
who will take tips increase in number and 
range of variety. Iam toldthere was atime 
when no freeborn American citizen would 
wear a uniform if he could help it, or would 
take a tip. These times everybody nearly 
wears a uniform, from the colored gentle- 
man who acts as sidewalk steerer for a 
painless dentist to the President’s military 
aide; and in New York, at least, the per- 
sons who feel that they can live on without 
being tipped are rapidly shrinking into a 
small and exceedingly hopeless minority. 


A Bird in the Hand 


The tipping system works up as well as 
down. It also works crosswise, catercor- 
nered, on the bias, and with and against 
the grain. Hotel clerks take tips now. 
Clerks in stores take tips. Purchasing 
agents take tips. Writers for the news- 
papers and magazines have been known to 
take tips—disguised perhaps, but never- 
theless tips. Persons who decline tips of 
money take tips in some other form. There 
are tips in the form of commissions and 
gifts, and in the shape of valuable and de- 
sired information—but tips just the same. 
It is said that a wealthy and elderly woman 
is the only person in New York who never 
gave a tip—she once got out of a well- 
known New York hotel without tipping 
any one, which is a world’s record—and 
that Andrew Carnegie is the only person 
in New York who never took one; but 
then, perhaps nobody ever tried him! 
The New York tip is fully recognized by 
law. A corporation counsel of the city of 
New York, a grave and learned man with 
whiskers, has aforetime rendered an opin- 
ion that a city employee has a right to in- 
clude a goodly sum for tipping charges in 
an expense account, for the reason that tips 
are a legitimate and a necessary charge— 
just as food is, or lodging, or carfare. From 
the bench a distinguished judge has held 
practically the same thing. In other words, 
to be able to live in New York, either you 
must give tips or take them—and some- 
times you must do both. The hand that 
isn’t stretched for a tip is reaching to dig up 
one. A man may get aroom with a bath in 
a big New York hotel for as low as three dol- 
lars a day, or he can get the room for two 
dollars a day and wait until Saturday night 
for the bath; but if he does his duty to his 
fellowman his tips will never be less than 
the amount of his bill for his room. 
Stewards on steamships plying out of 
New York expect to get and do get bigger 
tips than stewards on other ships of the 
same line plying out of other American 
ports. The same thing is true of Pullman- 
Car porters on roads entering New York. 
Once, with a large flourish of trumpets, a 
tipless barber shop was opened on Broad- 
way. The manager stated that no tips 
would be expected or accepted; that if any 
of his employees took a tip it meant instant 
dismissal for the offender. He meant well, 
no doubt—poor deluded man!—but he 
didn’t understand Broadway. Broadway 
declined to patronize a barber shop where 
a barber would be content with merely a 
fair price for his labors. Broadway held 
aloof, suspecting a trap, snare or deadfall. 
So the proprietor took down his no-tip sign 
and business immediately picked up. 
Next to restaurants and hotels the barber 
shops set the pace of improvement and the 
march of progress in the tipping industry. 
In no properly conducted barber shop in 
New York does the same boy who polished 
your shoes also help you on with your coat. 
There are two boys now—one to shine your 
shoes and one to hand you your hat and 
coat—thus causing two tips to grow where 
but one sprouted before. Formerly, too, 
the engaging young lady who manicured 
your fingernails and gave you the ben- 
efit of her conversation at the same time 
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was satisfied with seventy-five cents—fifty 
cents for the manicuring and twenty-five 
cents for a tip. Now the tip is more apt 
than not to be fifty cents—which you will 
observe, if you are handy at figures, is a 
hundred per cent bonus on the original 
investment. 

Likewise a nickel was once a fair-enough 
tip for certain small services; but at present 
any New York waiter who accepted a five- 
cent piece as a tip would be perfectly justi- 
fied in selling it to a collector as a rare coin. 
Until comparatively recently the small, 
thin, hard dime of our common currency 
had some vogue for tipping purposes. A 
waiter who brought a round of drinks in a 
café expected a dime and was satisfied with 
it. A dime seemed ample reward for the 
time and labor involved. Now, however, 
where a round of drinks totals up to, say, 
sixty cents he figures on getting fifteen 
cents fora tip; andif it amounts toseventy- 
five or eighty cents he confidently caleu- 
lates on harvesting what is left of the dollar. 
He isn’t disappointed often either—not in 
New York. You may not remember the 
fellow’s face, but you can’t overlook his 
hand! 

Wise New York waiters have learned to 
gamble on this chance. For example, let us 
assume that you have strolled into a New 
York café of standing and have purchased 
sixty cents’ worth of food. Oh, yes, it is 
quite possible to get something for sixty 
cents in a leading New York café! For 
sixty cents you can get a pinch of canary 
seed and half of a dog biscuit —not a fancy 
medicated dog biscuit, of course, but half 
of one of the plain, unscented kind. Very 
well then. The bill is sixty cents. You 
examine the check and hand the waiter a 
five-dollar bill. He brings you back the 
change on a small silver salver—with the 
fifteen cents carefully tucked away inside 
the roll of four one-dollar bills, and with 
the lone quarter prominently displayed on 
top. Placing this directly in front of you, 
he strikes an attitude at a point just north 
by northeast of your right elbow, mean- 
while wearing on his face the hopeful, ex- 
pectant expression of Master Willie, aged 
four, waiting for the little bird to fly out of 
the photographer-man’s black box. 

Of course, if you are a cheap skate and a 
stingy dub, and all that, you may so de- 
mean yourself as to grub down into that 
wad of paper money and exhume those 
fifteen craftily interred cents and drop 
them into his disappointed palm. If, on 
the other hand, you fulfill the New York 
waiter’s conception of a perfect gentleman, 
you hand him the quarter and are rewarded 
with a most sweet smile. You will do this 
always if you are aregular New Yorker. A 
New Yorker nurses a hideous haunting fear 
that he may some day do something that 
will cause a waiter to go home and speak 
slightingly of him to a little son named 
August. He may be disdainful of the world 
at large—may stand poorly at home and 
be careless about paying his bills; but not 
for vast sums would he get a reputation 
for frugality among a lot of waiters with 
soiled shirtfronts and lignum-vite faces 
that he never saw before and never will see 
again—if he has luck. 


All Things Come to Him Who Waits 


Fabulous stories are told of the fortunes 
that have been amassed by waiters in New 
York. These stories are indeed fabulous; 
they are also true. Three of the biggest 
restaurants on Broadway are owned by 
men who started life as waiters. Only a 
few years back two young foreigners, 
brothers, were waiters at an old French 
restaurant. Today they are the joint pro- 
prietors of probably the handsomest and 
most expensive roadhouse in America—a 
great pile a few miles out from New York. 

There is a veteran waiter still in active 
harness who admitted some time ago that 
he had made and saved a hundred thousand 
dollars out of his tips alone. He owns a 
farm, a brownstone town house and two 
tenements. Another plain waiter at an 
uptown place, a Greek by birth, has a 
country place in the Catskill Mountains, a 
villa in Greece, and a collection of postage 
stamps for which he has been offered—and 
has refused—thirty-five thousand dollars. 
Tips did it. Tips had to do it, because a 
waiter in the most swagger New York 
restaurant gets only twenty-five or thirty 
dollars a month as pay from the house. 


-Most of this goes for laundry fines and 
' extras at his meals, and the rest he splits up 


with the head waiters, the omnibuses, the 
cooks and the servers in the kitchens, in 
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MUFFLER 


Novel in knit—perfect 
in fit—dressy to a degree, 
the PHOENIX snap Muf- 
fler is a necessity for well 
dressed people. 


In everyone’s list of win- 
ter wear requisites, the 
Phoenix knit Muffler 
should be included. It is 
instantly put on or re- 
moved, gives warmth for 
throat and chest without 
weight, is so hygienically 
knit and shaped as to ven- 
tilate without overheating. 
Indispensable to those who 
appreciate a stylish and 
distinctive addition to their 
winter dress. 


Be sure to put 


PHOENIX MUFFLERS 


on your Xmas _ shopping 
list. They make 


Ideal Holiday Gifts 
for Men, Women, 
Boys and Girls. 


Hi-Button Militaire Shaped Neck 
Turn-Over Collar | Auto and Dress Styles 


Silk, wool or mercerized. 


At all dry goods dealers and 
haberdashers. 


50c, $1.00, $1.50 to $5.00 


Phoenix Knitting Works 
210 Broadway, Milwaukee 


Makers of the celebrated Phoenix 
Guaranteed Silk Hose. 
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HE efficiency of these de- 

vices, and their economy in 
use, are due to the ““American’’ 
system of utilizing every possible 
heat-unit directly upon the work 
that it has to do—the same system 
that has made 


“AMERICAN ” 
ELECTRIC IRONING 


so quick, easy and economical for 
any home where there is electric 
light. 

Each device attaches to any electric 
lamp socket. A turn of the switch, and 
it begins to heat; another turn, and the 
current is shut off—no fire, no alcohol, 
no smoke, no odor, no waste. 


““American’’ efficiency and conve- 
nience are the result of our years of 
experience as the oldest and largest ex- 
clusive manufacturers of electric heating- 
devices. It is important that you insist 
upon having ‘‘American’’ goods. 

They are for sale by department stores, hard- 
ware stores and electric supply houses generally; 
but if your dealer hasn't the ‘‘American”’ goods, 
or the particular article you desire, we shall be 
glad to supply you from the factory, carriage 
prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

The Prices named here prevail throughout 
the United States. Canadian prices are higher. 

Write today for free booklet: ‘‘Make it an 
Electric Christmas.’’ This booklet describes 


the devices in much greater detail than is 
possible here. 


THE SATURDAY 


Look for the Triangle 


ELECT presents 


from among these 
**American’’ electric 
heating devices, and 
your gifts will be high- 
ly appreciated because 
they are” practicalaand 
permanently useful. 


The beauty of these devices 
makes instant appeal to every 
woman who sees them; and their 
convenience will add much to the 
comfort of the home. 


1, “American Beauty ’’ Iron—Savesa fourth of the time, 
and does better work with much less effort. One iron does 
all the household work. It weighs 6% pounds — the best 
weight for all-around work—and its narrow nose makes 
easy ironing in gathers and small tucks. Guaranteed for 
three years. Price, $5; other types, $4 to $5. 

2. Warming-Pad—“ The hot-water bottle that isn’t a 
bottle, and contains no hot water.”’ Invaluable in illness; 
always ready; constant heat—as long as you wish its 
never burns. Single heat, $5.50; three heats, $6.50. 


3. Chafing-Dish— No running to the drug store for 
alcohol; much safer; heats quickly; easily kept clean. 
Has a three-heat regulation, so that food can be kept warm 
after cooking. Two-pint size, $12.75 ; three-pint, $14.50. 

4. Curling-Iron Heater — Heats evenly, without soot 
or odor. For traveling, $2.75; with solid slate base, for 
home use, $3. 


_ 5. Toaster — Makes hot, crisp, tender toast at table, 
just as you wish it. Browns quickly and evenly. Very 
economical—a_ dozen slices average one cent. Light, 
durable, and will not scratch a polished table. Price, $4. 

6. Disc Stove — Fries eggs; cooks chops or anything 

that can be cooked in a flat-bottomed vessel that will go 
on the stove. Three sizes—$4, $4.75, and $5.50. 
_ 7. Percolator— Makes delicious coffee at table or in the 
living-room. The coffee is always clear; and you can use 
less, because all the fragrance is confined until the coffee 
is poured into the cups. Three styles, each in three sizes: 
““Empire,”’ $9 to $11; ‘‘ Newport,’’ illustrated above, 
$12.50 to $15; “‘Argenta,’’ $14.50 to $17.50. 

8. Water-Heater—Invaluable at night, and when 
traveling. Heats baby’s milk; boils eggs; heats water for 
tea or for shaving. Pint size, $5.50; quart size, $6.50. 

_9. Tea-Kettle— Makes tea at table; especially conve- 
nient for afternoon tea in living-room or boudoir; heats 
quickly; capacity one quart. Price, $10. 

10. Luminous Radiator—Takes the chill from bath-room, 
nursery, or dining-room on a cool morning or evening, 
Easily portable. Regulated heat. Prices, $17.60 to $18.50. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL 
HEATER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Exclusive Makers 
1349 Woodward Ave. Detroit, U. S. A. 
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order that he may provide the food and 
service that will bring him the big tips from 
his patrons. 

A few months ago a man was arrested for 
stealing altar vessels from a large church. 
At the police station he said he was the 
butler of the head porter of a famous hotel. 
Reporters saw a story there, and they went 
and hunted up the head porter. They 
found a quiet man in a blue flannel shirt, 
who denied indignantly that he had a 
butler. He lived very sumply, he said—he 
had only a cook, a housemaid and a man to 
look after the chores. It developed inci- 
dentally that he paid a large bonus to hold 
his job as porter and that he lived round 
the corner in a handsome house that he 
owned. In praying for alimony the wife of 
a taxicab driver testified that her husband 
made from six to ten dollars a day in tips, 
and, in addition, drew down a salary of 
from thirty-five to sixty dollars a week. 
The wife of a waiter in a fashionable Fifth 
Avenue restaurant swore in a police court 
that her husband’s tips averaged one hun- 
dred dollars a week clear; and the magis- 
trate on the bench, a man of independent 
wealth, spoke up and said he was prepared 
to believe it, because he dined nightly at 
the restaurant in question and his tips 
there annually amounted to more than his 
salary, which was seventy-five hundred 
dollars. 

A negro was arrested for speeding a big 
touring car on a street in Harlem. When 
he was arraigned he said he was a Pullman 
porter and that the touring car was his. It 
seems reasonable to assume that he bought 
it out of his tips and not out of his salary, 
because less than three years ago an official 
of the Pullman Company testified before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
his company paid its sleeping-car por- 
ters twenty-five dollars a month, without 
meals. Since then, however, the cost of 
living has advanced and corporations in 
general have shown an inclination to be 
more generous toward their employees; so, 
for al I know, the Pullman Company may 
have increased the pay of its porters to 
twenty-five dollars and twenty-five cents 
a month. Nevertheless, I think that tour- 
ing car must have been paid for—in part at 
least—with tips. 


The Tipping Trusts 


The owners of New York hotels and cafés 
share in the profits of the tipping system. 
There was a veteran hotel-keeper in New 
York once who used to make his hired help 
turn over their tips to him every night— 
but that was in the old crude day of the 
James boys. Nowadays the thing is man- 
aged much better. In many instances the 
most lucrative jobs—like the jobs of head 
porter and head carriage-starter and head 
waiter—are farmed out on a percentage 
basis, or else they are sold outright to the 
highest bidder. The street alongside the 
hotel, which really belongs to the city and 
the taxpayer, is leased by the hotel pro- 
prietor to a carriage company that pays a 
good price for the exclusive privilege, only 
asking in return that the house detective 
will drive away any independent cabbies 
who venture upon its territory. A few 
weeks ago it developed in court proceedings 
that the hat-check and washroom conces- 
sions of any largely patronized café on 
Broadway or Fifth Avenue are worth to the 
proprietor from three to six thousand dol- 
lars a year. The concessionaire is able to 
pay this seventy-five to a hundred dollars 
a week, and maintain his own staff of hat- 
checkers and washroom attendants, and 
still clear an enormous profit—from tips 
alone. His helpers work for weekly wages; 
the tips all go to him, and the figures 
clearly show that in the aggregate they 
amount to several hundred thousand dollars 
a year. 

It has been estimated that if a man wears 
only two hats a year—one straw hat and 
one stiff hat—and pays only three dollars 
apiece for them, they will have cost him by 
the end of the year, providing he is a con- 
sistent patron of restaurants and pays the 
customary tips, the sum of sixty-two dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents each—this com- 
putation being based on these figures: one 
straw hat, three dollars; one stiff hat, 
three dollars; for checking at luncheon, at 
ten cents a day, thirty-six dollars and 
fifty cents; for checking at dinner, at ten 
cents a day, thirty-six-fifty; for checking at 
barber shops, at ten cents a day, thirty-six- 
fifty; for checking at breakfast, at theater 
and at other places, approximately ten 
dollars—grand total, one hundred and 
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Bachelor 
Breaktasts 


Teach many a you 
man and woman t 
time-saving con 
ience and the strength 
giving value of . 
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Grape-Nut 


—a food for Body 


and Brain. 


A morning dish 
Grape-Nuts with cr 
contains all the food 
ments necessary for 
successful accomplish 
of a stout morning's work. 


Grape-Nuts has proven 
more sustaining than many 
a meal requiring m 
longer to prepare. 


Read “The Roadil 
Wellville,” in packages. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 


‘ 


Postum Cereal Company, Lim ¢ 
Battle Creek, Mich.. U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Lin 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada ( 
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__ The Gift That 
Is Never Exchanged 


“Tt is exactly what I wanted.’’” How 
much pleasure is added to your Christ- 
mas when you hear that said enthusi- 
| astically. Give Thermos articles and 
you will surely make presents that will 
be appreciated. Thermos never re- 
' turns to the shops for exchange. 


~ Thermos Bottles 
now $1.00 up 


In past years you may have felt that 
| Thermos cost a bit more than you could 

| afford to pay. To-day it is within the 
reich of even the most modest income. 
Ifandsome full pint Thermos Bottles 
are on sale at all our dealers for $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 each. One quart 
Thermos Bottles cannow behad for $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 each. Sets oftwo 
or more bottles in a carrying case can be 
had at moderate prices. 

Any man, woman, boy or girl who is 
fond of outdoorsport will be enthusiastic 
about a Thermos Bottle. They will use 
it constantly not only afield, afloat and on 

_the road, but in the home as well. For 
the invalid and the aged, for the young 
mother and the baby it is the ideal gift. 

‘Thermos keeps any liquid ice cold for 
72 hours or piping hot for 24 hours. 


The New Thermos Carafe 


The Thermos Carafe is made for indoor 
use. Its handsome design and finish have 
earned for it the title of ‘* Thermos De Luxe.’’ 
For serving refreshing beverages in the dining 
room, card room, billiard room or on the piazzaitis 
ideal. In the bed chamber the Carafe has ice water 
fresh and ready at any hour of the day or night. 

Many hotels—including the famous: Knicker- 
bocker and new Vanderbilt of New York — have 
eguipped all guest rooms with the Thermos Carafe. 

ermos Carafes sell for $5.00. 


Thermos Coffee and 
Tea Pots and Decanters 


Thermos Coffee and Tea Pots and De- 
canters make splendid gifts. Price $5.00. 


Thermos Lunch Kits 
: and Lunch Sets 


Thermos Lunch Kits containtwo com- 
partments—for sandwiches, etc.—and a 
Thermos Bottle. They are luxurious necessities 
for anyone who must eat lunch away from home. 

2 Give them to the school boys or girls and to your 
friends who are fond of picnics. 

4 Thermos Lunch Kits and Lunch Sets range in 
price from $2.50 Kits—for individuals—to elabo- 
rate sets for motor tourists, coaching parties, etc., 
at $75.00. 

Thermos is sold by all good stores. The word 
Thermos is stamped on the bottom of all genuine 
Therinos articles. It is a word thatinfringers dare 


Not use, and is placed on each article to protect 
you against worthless imitations. 


Thermos Carrying Cases 

Thermos Carrying Cases make acceptable gifts 
forthose who already own Thermos Bottles. They 
Sell for from 65 cents up. 


Write for Catalog 

The Thermos Catalog and Price List will be 
sent upon request. It is a handsome illustrated 
booklet which describes all Thermos articles. 
You should not fail to write for it before you do 
your Christmas shopping. You will be wise to 
guard against forgetfulness by writing now. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
_ Thermos Building, New York 
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twenty-five dollars and fifty cents. Read- 
ing this, one understands why the Greek 
cult of going bareheaded has grown so in 
New York! 

If you are entertained privately any- 
where within the New York zone you don’t 
escape the tip system—you only strike it 
on a larger and more extensive scale. One 
who has been admitted as a guest to the 
suburban villas of the exceeding rich has 
compiled, for the benefit of social climbers 
who desire to avoid making what the 
French call a fox pass, a list of the tips that 
should be handed to the servants after one 
has spent a week-end at a house party. The 
schedule of this expert is as follows: 

Chauffeur, five dollars; butler, five dol- 
lars; coachman, five dollars; footman, 
three dollars; valet, five dollars; cook, 
nothing; maid, two dollars; chambermaid, 
two dollars; strapper, one dollar; groom, 
two dollars—total, thirty dollars. 

_ Before now the report has been freely 
circulated that people from outside New 
York—strangers, visitors, aliens—are re- 
sponsible for the extent and expense of the 
tipping business. This is a slander upon 
the rest of the country and the rest of the 
world, which should be denied without 
further delay. As a student of this quaint 
institution I desire to take this opportunity 
of declaring that it is the seasoned New 
Yorker who gives the most tips and the 
biggest tips—and the foolishest tips. I 
knew a man once who, in the town where 
he came from, was generally reputed to have 
been born with a pocket, like a kangaroo. 
He had a strong inherent distaste to giving 
up something for nothing. There was a 
current belief that he hated to have other 
people set their watches by his clock. 

He moved to New York, however, and 
after the customary period of infection he 
caught the tipping fever and became its 
victim in the most hopeless and helpless 
form. He now pares at one end in order to 
flare at the other. He is notorious for 
underpaying his office help and overtipping 
his waiter. And when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, he is the guest at dinner of a friend 
from the country he sits through the meal 
in a cold agony of apprehension, filled with 
fear that the host may not tip the waiter 
according to the New York scale—which is 
to say, about three times what the service 
is worth. 

He has even been known to add privately 
from his own pocket to the size of the tip 
which his friend bestowed. Indeed, thisisa 
common enough trick among New Yorkers 
who dine with friendsfromthecountry. The 
fear that inspires this voluntary contribu- 
tion is part physical and part moral: physi- 
cal because they anticipate what may happen 
to them the next time they fall into the venge- 
ful clutches of that waiter; and moral be- 
cause they have the abiding dread, already 
mentioned, of being talked about unpleas- 
antly in the bosom of a waiter’s family. 


The Skipper’s Log 


APTAIN “BILL”? NORWOOD, in his 

younger days perhaps the most famous 
skipper to command a whaler out of San 
Francisco, tells the following story. 

Skipper Norwood was born in a little 
Nova Scotia town. During the long winter 
evenings young Bill used to lie out in front 
of the big open fireplace, and just about the 
time he had got warm and comfortable and 
a trifle drowsy, Norwood, Senior, would 
make up his mind that the fire was getting 
low and send his son out into the snow 
to bring in a backlog from the woodpile. 
Eventually these nocturnal pilgrimages got 
on young Bill’s nerves; and one night when 
his father sent him out after the backlog 
the son continued on past the woodpile and 
across country to the nearest seaport, where 
he shipped on a whaler. 

Nine years later Bill came back. It was 
a bitter winter night and the snow was fall- 
ing. Bill sneaked up to the window and 
looked into the old sitting room. The fire 
was burning in the old fireplace and Bill’s 
father and mother were seated in front of it. 
He noticed that the fire was a trifle low; so 
he went to the woodpile, selected a big back- 
log, carried it into the house and stood for 
a moment by the fire with the log on his 
shoulder. ; 

“Father,” said Bill, ‘I’ve brought in 
that backlog you sent me after.” 

The old man never budged aninch. In- 
stead he spat into the fire and retorted 
testily: 

“Set it on the fire. 
a while gittin’ it!” 


You’ve been a hell of 


Price $10.00 


No. 20% Chased barrel. Price $2.50 


No. 47 Gold and pearl. 


X-Ray View 
of 


PARKER 
FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


Price $4.50 
Price $12.00 


No. 33 Gold filigree. Price $5.50 
New design. 


No. 42% Gold bands. 


No. 58 Gold. 


No. 14 

Jack Knife 
Safety Pen 
Sterling Silver 
Price $5.00. 
Same Pattern 

18k Gold 
heavy plate 

ee $6.00 


Queen Victoria 
Gave Everybody India Shawls 
—WHY DON’T YOU GIVE EVERYBODY 


PARKER GIFT PENS 


NSTEAD of puzzling her head to get some- 
I thing different each time there wasa gift to 
be made, her late Majesty selected one 
fine, staple article. 
India Shawls. 
Why don’t you do the same thing, this Christ- 
mas, with Parker Gift Pens? Go to one store 
and buy them all at once, instead of going through 
the usual Christmas puzzling, jostling, misery 


She always gave everybody 


and extravagance, with a list as long as your arm. 

The Queen knew that every woman wanted 
a fine India Shawl, and you know that every 
woman, every man and every boy or girl wants 
a fountain pen that won't Jeak. 


WHY FOUNTAIN PENS LEAK 

When you set an ordinary fountain pen in your 
pocket, point up, a little ink always hangs up in 
the feed channel. Presently the heat of the body 
gets to the pen. As the pen warms 
up, the air inside of it expands, forcing 
its way up through the feed channel, 
where the ink is waiting patiently to 
be pushed out. And that is how you 
get your fingers smeared when you 
remove the cap, to write. 

WHY PARKER PENS DON’T 

LEAK 


Not so the Parker. The Parker 
feed channel isn’t straight like others. 


Make this touch test your- 
self. Prove it won't leak. and buy of us. 


It has a crook in it—the ‘¢Lucky Curve.”’ 
This ‘*Lucky Curve’’ touches the barrel wall, 
and sets up Capillary Attraction, which draws 
the ink down out of the feed channel. Therefore, 
when the air in a Parker Pen expands with the 
body-heat, and forces itself out through the feed 
channel, it pushes out no ink. There isn’t any 
there. Capillary Attraction, by the way, is what 
makes a lamp-wick draw up oil. Any Parker 
dealer can show you, in a minute, how it works, 
PARKER JACK-KNIFE SAFETY PEN 
Carry it in your trousers pocket like a jack- 
knife. Pen-knife size for a lady’s purse. Can’t 
leak, smear or spill ink. A unique gift for fathers 
and sons or mothers and daughters. $2.50 up. 
RESERVE PARKER GIFT PENS NOW 
before the Christmas rush. Dealer will hold 
them until Christmas week. Every Parker 
Gift Pen comes in a handsome box 
of special Christmas design. Don’t 
bother your head about a different 
present for each person. Everyone who 
has no fountain pen wants one, and 
everyone who has one wants another 
—one that Won’t Leak. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Parker 
Pens and won’t get you an assortment 
to look over, send for our catalogue 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wisconsin 


Our New York retail store is at Il Park Row, Opposite Post Office. 
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For Christmas—Give 
Him Shawknit Socks 


“ Silk-o-Lisle” 
$300 


for Box of 6 Pairs 


Fine Silk-over-Lisle, showing all the style 
and beauty of silk and having all the wear- 
ing quality of lisle. Shawknit Silk-o-Lisle 
Socks are knit in Black, Navy Blue, Tan, 
Pearl Grey and Cream-White. Also 
Green Silk over Cardinal Lisle and Tan Silk 
over Chocolate Brown, showing rich in- 
descent effects. You can have all one com- 
bination or any of the above colors assorted. 


““Satinette’’ 


$100 
for Box of 3 Pairs 


Shawknit Satinette Socks are knit from 
fine “ Mercerized”’ lisle, over which is a thin 
film of fine white silk, producing most at- 
tractive and stylish socks. 

These socks come in Black, Navy Blue, 
Light and Dark Tan, Brown, Ox-Blood 
Red, and Reseda Green—3 pairs of a 
color in each box at $1.00. 


“De Luxe” 


$100 
for Box of 3 Pairs 


Shawknit De Luxe Socks are knit from fine 
“Mlercerized” Lisle, very sheer, soft and durable, 


with rich, glossy, silk-like finish. 


The colors are Black, Tan, Navy Blue, Marine 
Blue, Royal Purple, Heliotrope, Burgundy, Hunter 
Green and Gun Metal Grey —3 pairs of a color 
in each box at $1.00. 


High-class stores carry all these and other Shawknit Styles, 
ranging in price from 25c. to 50c. the pair, packed in beautiful 
Holiday Boxes suitable for Christmas Gifts. 

If your dealer does not have Shawknit Socks, send your 
order and remittance direct to us. 


yee 


We will ship the socks transportation charges prepaid. 


All Shawknit Socks are guaranteed without limit. This 
guarantee is on every pair of Shawknit Socks. 


GUARANTEE 


We guarantee that this pair of 
| Shawknit Socks will fit just as 
well—look just as stylish — be just 
as comfortable — wear just as long | 
without mending —as your just and 
| fair judgment of socks at this price |] 
| decides that they should. 


| If this pair of Shawknit Socks 
does not give you the satisfaction 
| in fit, style and wear that you de- 


mand of them, send them back to 
| us at our factory, together with 
this Guarantee ticket. We witl 
replace them with a new pair, 
without cost to you. 

(Signed) 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 
LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


—— 


If Shawknit Socks do not wear as we claim, we will 
replace them FREE of charge or give your money back, just 
as you prefer. : 


We know Shawknit Socks are right. 


_ We want you to know this also so—we let you be the 
judge aft our risk! 

Order to-day if you want Shawknit Socks for Christmas. 
Mail your order to Shaw Stocking Co., 112 Shaw Street, 


HINVaYND Lowell, Mass. 
Mal a7 | Ask for our “Stylish Socks” book, describing all Shawknit 


styles. We mail this book free and post-paid on receipt 
of your inquiry. 


Look for Stores That Sell 
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T IS very hard to kill a man—harder 
i| than it is to kill almost any other kind 

of animal. A man can go from Algeria 
to Siberia by fast mail and back again, and 
be healthy all the way on both trips and 
able to live in either country. The ther- 
mometer goes to ninety degrees below zero 
in Siberia and it reaches a hundred and 
seventy-two above in Algeria, yet men live 
and flourish in both countries. Take a sable 
from Siberia and it would die in Algeria. 
Take a gazel from Algeria and it would die 
in Siberia. Also, use a workhorse as a man 
uses himself in modern business life, and 
the horse would not last a month. We 
do not thrive in city life, but only adjust 
ourselves to it. 

Whether a man be employer or employee 
the value of keeping fit is quite obvious. 
Especially is it matter of concern to per- 
sons whose occupations keep them indoors 
much of the year. 
interesting is the matter to men advancing 
toward middle age. 

In this as in all other matters the personal 
equation varies somewhat. Some men can 
work all their lives, even in sedentary 
occupations, and seem to require almost 
no physical exercise at all in order to retain 
their health and efficiency. Others require 
at least periods of more or less violent exer- 
cise. The savage man requires a certain 
amount of exercise and care in order to 
remain efficient, and he is most apt to need 
this in the wintertime. With very little 
trouble almost any of us can keep fit if we 
really wish to do so. The main thing is the 
desire and the resolution. Granted these, 
the rest is easy. 

The average city business man, as he 
grows older, has a tendency to lay on too 
much flesh or else not to lay on flesh enough. 
Hither condition is bad and either is need- 
less. Cocktails and other alcoholic drinks 
are the chief causes of that rotundity of 
personal appearance which causes so many 
men between the ages of thirty and forty 
to change their measurements at their 
tailor’s. There are many men of perfectly 
temperate habits who have a hereditary 
tendency toward too much flesh. The fight 
is harder for them. For the average man 
of convivial habits, the first step toward 
losing flesh and toward getting fit is 
to cut down or to cut out alcohol. This 
is pretty sure to cut down a part of the 
appetite. Exercise and diet must do the 
rest. Any trainer or gymnasium manager 
will tell you that it is for you to make the 
choice in degree of fitness. Of course you 
do not want to be an athlete, and only 
require business efficiency and a sense of 
physical well-being. 


Ozone Versus Alcohol 


The greatest inducement for self-denial 
as to the good things of life is the thought 
that you gain something in the trade—that 
after a while you will feel better than you 
did when you started in on self-denial. Ifa 
man has been in harness for a long series of 
months and has taken to flogging himself 
up with alcoholic stimulants, or even too 
much coffee, it is hard for him to stop it or 
to cut his allowance in half. How can this 
jolt be eliminated? The answer is that 
it cannot wholly be eliminated if one re- 
mains indoors, nor is it wholly to be elim- 
inated in all kinds of out-of-doors. For the 
man who wants to drop the habit of stim- 
ulants there is nothing in the world like a 
trip to the high mountains—say seven or 
eight thousand feet up. Breathing is harder 
at that altitude, and the altitude gives 
the stimulus to the heart that coffee and 
alcohol gave it at home. It is well known 
that hard drinkersin high mountain country 
soon go to pieces—the heart cannot stand 
the extra work. It is much easier to “get 
on the wagon,’’ as the phrase goes, in the 
mountains than it is in the cities. If possi- 
ble, it is well to lay this sort of a foundation 
for getting fit and keeping fit through the 
hard-working season. Keeping in condition 
after this first step is relatively simple. 
To cut down the abdominal fat that 
is the bane of a great many city men all 
sorts of remedies and regimens and cul- 
ture courses areontap. They are all good 
if wisely chosen and well followed; but if 
undertaken too strenuously as a cureall 


low to Keep Fit 


Still more especially - 


they are more apt to result in ne 
or in boredom than they are in effi 
You can roll on the floor and kick the 
board and do all sorts of stunts, anc 
not get over that first hard part of th 
that discourages so many men from con 
tioning themselves. Yet you ean do 
very simply if your affairs shape p 
for it. 

The best thing in the world for y 
horseback riding—not on a gaited 
horse in the parks, but on a ha 
country horse or Western cow-pony. / 
better if your riding be in the high n 
tains, where both elevation and 
will be working together for your 
When you ride a hard-gaited ho 
absolutely impossible not to employ 
very abdominal muscles that never 
use at all in city life. Moreover, { 
good air in this exercise; so that th 
factors in all—air, exercise and hea 
ulus—are working to help you in t 
step toward good condition. 

Of course a few minutes’ horsebac’ 
will not do you much good any 
than will a few minutes of physical 
stunts; but a few days will do you 
and noticeable good. If you ride 
every day for two or three days in 
mountain country, you will find you 4 
need alcoholic stimulants, and you wil 
that you are losing flesh and getting 
A wise diet will help you, of course, 
you ride horseback in the mountain 
don’t need to live on zwieback and } 
cress—you can eat a man’s “‘vittles. 


The Foolish Fat Man 


This first decisive step toward 
into condition is necessary in so 
It is best taken in the open air. 
could not go horseback riding last 
snowshoeing this winter, if that is p 
It is another one of those outdoor e 
that for some reason or other seem 
down flesh rapidly and hence to lay a 
foundation for later condition. Twi 
under pack on the web shoes will d 
as much for you as the same am 
time in the saddle. In many ca 
experience will renew in the victi 
though middle-aged, that pride in his 
ical condition that any man ought 
tain all his life. The trouble with 
us old parties is that we give up an 
there is no chance left for us. @ 
reverse of this is true—there is e 
of a chance if you care to hold it do 

Tennis is too severe for the man of 
age, although it certainly starts 
tion. Golf is not of much value in 
off weight, although it is a benefici 
cise and of much value to those w. 
take long trips away from home. { 
a week on the golf links will keep : 
feeling good, but it will not serve 
to put into condition a man in 
need of it. 

Mountain climbing or hill work 
excellent conditioner, especially 
bined with horseback riding. 
practice it with a certain desp 
until Nature, disgusted with them 
handicap under which she is asked 
goes about removing the fat that i 
way and yours. One beauty abou 
tain climbing is that there is near. 
abundance of good water close 
Most fleshy men are great water-d 
At home, water adds to the weigh’ 
working hard in the mountains I 
have this effect, but acts as a solv 
purifier. All these things workin 
help you over the first, hard, decisive 
that of melting the flesh that is in yo 

Getting fit, if you are overwe 
hard matter, a very hard mai 
cannot avail yourself of these s 
of outdoor exercise that of the 
pleasant to take. Keeping fit 
another and much easier matter. 
down to weight, it will give you | 
trouble to stay there, but this y 
by simple exercises at home the 
detract from but add to your effi 
good feeling. The only hard d. 
first revolutionary change in habits of # 
and habits of body. — 

Of course, even some city 
of-doors enough to get a cert 


stubborn beard 
cleanly because of its keen-edged 
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With the old-fashioned straight 
Yazor you can get the diagonal 
stroke in shaving—the stroke that 
does the clean, quick, satisfactory 
work—but you have to be an 
expert to do it. With the Young 
Safety Razor you get this same 
diagonal stroke without requiring 
a barber’s experience because the 
blade can be placed at any angle 
with the handle at a touch of 
the finger, 


You 


SAFETY 


2 AZOr 


“The any-angle razor’ 


With this small, compact, nicely 
balanced razor, the morning shave 
becomes a pleasant duty. Notime 
is wasted in stropping or honing, 
no care need be exercised in 
shaving the hard-to-get-at parts 
of the face. The Young does not 
pull or scrape, but cuts the most 
smoothly and 


blade and its diagonal stroke. 

A Young Safety Razor with 12 
blades, all packed ina neat, attract- 
ive leather case, costs but $2.50. 
Additional blades can be bought 
at 75 cents a dozen. 


30 Days Free Trial 


All dealers are authorized by us to take 
the Young Safety Razor back and refund 


_ the $2.50 if a thirty day trial does not con- 


_ Vincethe purchaser thatthe Young Safety 


Razor is all that we claim for it. If your 


dealer does not carry it, order direct from 


_Us with same return privilege. 


I} YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 


(1709 Germantown Ave.,Philadelphia, Pa. 
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exercise. The little occupations about a 
country place will give a man work enough 
to keep him in condition, if he is disposed 
to stay on his feet and keep moving. Tobe 
interested in the exercise when it is taken 
is about half the battle. Our farmers repre- 
sent the sober, conservative, rational part 
of our population, and our government 
rests with the farm vote. Why? Because 
they work, keep fit, are efficient bodily and 
mentally. 

If you are near a Northern hill country, 
and can get out for, say, part of a day each 
week to some country place or club, you 
might try skee running, which is a good 
winter sport and stimulus enough to be of 
value in conditioning. It is not very dan- 
gerous in ordinary hill country if the snow 
is deep, and it does not take long for a 
middle-aged man to learn enough of it to 
enjoy it, although of course great skill is 
only for those. who begin young. 

The upland sportsman who gets a day 
or so each week or month in the fall or 
winter with his bird dog is much to be 
envied, although sport is distant now from 
most of our larger cities. A day with the 
beagles, after Brer Rabbit, is interesting 
and helpful, and rather easier to get than 
work with the bird dogs. If you are in 
warmer winter countries sailing or canoeing 
is so much to the good. 

As a people we Americans are rather dis- 
posed to fads and cranky enthusiasms. A 
while ago we were crazy over physical 
culture exercises. Now we are crazy over 
sleeping porches. Taking the best out of 
all these fads and fancies, how much can 
the average city man, too busy to get out 
of town, choose for himself to his physical 
benefit ? 

All that depends on the man, on his desire 
and on his resolution. At the time of the 
Sandow craze in this country, some years 
ago, many hallroom lamps were broken 
by young men who were engaging in stren- 
uous work with dumbbells. Before very 
long most of these had forgotten this and 
were thinking of something else. Some 
did not. I recall one man, then far past 
thirty years of age, who formed the dumb- 
bell habit at the time of Sandow’s first 
visit to America and kept it up for four 
years, night and morning, taking a series 
of movements with the bells for an average 
of ten minutes, or until a perspiration was 
induced. At first, according to the patient, 
this work was very distasteful, but it was 
persisted in without exception, night and 
morning—no matter what time he came 
home—except in rare cases of severe illness. 
As a result this man at the end of three 
years could have shown a photograph of 
arm, back and side muscles as good as any 
of the magazine pictures that we saw not 
so very long ago. His average health was 
very good. In his work and in his outdoor 
sports he was counted efficient, and he 
ascribed that fact to his persistence in these 
exercises. He used trunk as well as arm 
exercises. 


The Way to Reduce Weight 


This man, like many others, agreed that 
once the habit of this daily exercise was 
acquired, the chance omission of it caused 
a feeling of uneasiness. Any athlete accus- 
tomed to regular exercise feels a certain 
craving for it. Once you get into the way 
of it it is no longer a hardship but a joy. 
On the other hand, this habit once broken 
is difficult to take up again, especially if 
one has advanced well along in years. The 
middle-aged man is apt to say to him- 
self with a sigh that in his case the time for 
these things has passed. Nothing of the 
sort. It is simply a case of working hard 
enough to get fit, and then getting the 
habit of keeping fit. Of course we all know 
the routine motions to take for reducing 
abdominal fat—bend forward ten times, 
side-to-side ten times, touch the floor with 
finger-tips ten times, lie flat and raise the 
feet ten times, lie flat and sit up ten times, 
and so on. I know a man who kept at this 
faithfully for three weeks—and at his cock- 
tails also with equal faithfulness—and who 
could report almost no progress, although 
he had increased the number of his exer- 
cises until he was taking daily three or four 
hundred of these different motions. He 
was becoming-nervous, but was not losing 
much flesh. Then by accident and quite 
independently he discovered the virtue of 
this same horseback riding in the mountains 
that had been mentioned as a good initial 
jolt in getting fit. No doubt the hard 
foundation he had laid proved of benefit, 
for when his extra flesh began to go it went 


EVENING POST 


almost all at once. He came back proud 
and happy, and his tailor remeasures him 
today when he orders clothes. 

Any man who has trained much or gone 
in for hard games or hard trips will tell you 
that if the stomach is hard you need not 
bother about the rest of your body. All 
these exercises that tend to develop the 
biceps and shoulders are nice in their way, 
but I question very much whether they add 
to a man’s working efficiency to any great 
extent. The exercises that bring into play 
the muscles of the abdomen and sides are 
the most distasteful, awkward and inconve- 
nient of any that a mancantake. Yet they 
are the very ones that will add most to his 
general physical fitness. 

There are several motions prescribed for 
these muscles. You can bend forward, or 
rise up from a prone position, or you can 
raise your legs up as you lie prone—the last 
is one of the college-training exercises for 
the crew. If you have not time for all three 
of them and want the best take the third 
one mentioned. Lie flat on the floor in the 
morning and raise your feet up forty-five 
degrees from the floor. It starts easy but 
all at once it gets very hard—and to do the 
exercise ten times perhaps will tire you at 
first, if you are honest with yourself and 
keep your legs straight. You will not get 
much good from this unless you can take 
fifty of the motions in the morning and as 
many at night—double the number if pos- 
sible. Even when you are doing your fifty 
or seventy-five a day you will find it hard 
thus to raise your legs more than twenty- 
five or thirty times without stopping. You 
will discover then what has been the matter 
with your tailor’s measurements—there 
were a lot of muscles that never got any 
use at all, 


Exercise From the Can 


Now if you have first cut down your 
flesh by some Spartan process—whether 
one of those above indicated or some other 
of your own—you will without doubt or 
question find that even fifty of these move- 
ments every day will keep you down to 
your lines when once you have attained 
them. By-and-by you will begin to feel very 
proud of yourself. First you will find that 
your sides are sinking in and getting thinner. 
Then you will find that your stomach is 
moving higher up—in short, you will dis- 
cover, now coming over the hips, that line 
of muscle that you will see in some Greek 
statues and in some physical directors. It 
can be yours if you care forit. With it you 
will be able to do, say, twenty-five per cent 
more work, with fifty per cent more even- 
ness of disposition at home or in the office. 
Moreover, when you once get back your 
pride in your physical fitness—and that 
pride can be yours at six or sixty, if you 
like—you will find that what you needed 
after all to correct the seediness that was 
creeping upon you wassimply a better circu- 
lation of the blood. By far the better plan 
for you is to keep up good habits all through 
your life and not take them up late in life. 
It is very difficult for a middle-aged man to 
resume any physical exercise if he has been 
the victim of a severe case of sickness. But, 
little by little, each man will benefit by a 
certain amount of self-punishment in the 
way of exercise—the married man, the old- 
ish man, the busy man or the young man. 

Half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
there are a great many readjustments and 
compensations in life as we go along. A 
great many middle-aged men, who had 
astigmatism from desk work, found they 
could no longer see the open sights on a 
rifle. About then a man came along and 
invented a sort of aperture sight that 
helped their vision very much. A good 
many oldish men were feeling rusty when 
golf came along and became fashionable. 
Also there came to the rescue of a good 
many oldish men who were getting stiff in 
the joints the new science or art of oste- 
opathy. Without wishing to indulge in any 
argument about the matter, it is probably 
fair to say that osteopathy will not cure all 
diseases, but it will not hurt any one, and 
it certainly will benefit a great many by 
furnishing canned exercise to those who will 
not take it otherwise. Of course osteop- 
athy, to be of help, must be somewhat 
severe—the exercise must be there, the 
muscles must be stretched, the joints 
loosened. It is no ladylike game for the 
man who is doing the hard work, and unless 
he works hard you get no benefit from it. 
The man past forty-five, who finds himself 
unable to get any outdoor exercise, might do 
very much worse than buy a little canned 
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Give a Lifetime 
a Present— 


_ The Master Timepiece 
Jf OU can getthe Master _ 
Timepiece—a South 
Bend VVatch—ina 
solid gold case for $75, 
| or in less expensive 


cases at prices within 
everyone's reach. A 
South Bend Watch 


is a real gift, no matter what 
it costs, for it is the utmost in a 
watch at every price. 

It takes six months just to 
make one of these great watch- 
___es. Then, froma month to six 
' months more is spent in adjust-__ 
' ments and regulations. It is in- 

-spected 411 times, must run cer- 
fectly in a /00-hour test, and 

__ finally, pass the Master Inspector. 
_ All it needs then is regulation to 
_ the buyer’s personality. _ 


_<©Suth Rend” 
“<Séuth Bend’ 
| That personal adjustment is 
_ absolutely necessary because | 
good watches run differently for 
different people. If you walk 
much, ride a great deal in motor 
cars, move quickly, ete., your | 
watch is affected and should be 
regulated to offset the general 
condition under which you 
carry a watch. _ 
Only a good jeweler can do 
this, and it can be done only with 
-a good watch, for common 
watches are not sensitiveenough 
_ for such delicate regulation — 
hence, seldom keep ume for 
anyone. 
__ Write us for the free book, ‘How Good 
- Watches Are Made.’’ ft tells all about 
watches, It will help you get an admi- 
rable timepiece. ft will convince you that 
a South Bend VVatch is the finest present 
of all for man, 
woman or child— 
the most personal, _ 
the longest lived, | 
the most service- - 
able and the most —— 
enjoyed. : ; 
Tue SOUTH BEND - N erse, 
WATGMICD, | 235°: i 
“Dep eel} = 
South Bend, Ind. 
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W-W-W Rings 
Every Well-Dressed Man Owes to 
Himself a Good Ring—Give Them 


as Christmas Presents, Too. 


Guaranteed Safe 
Every W-W-W Ring, save 


those set with diamonds, bears this 
unlimited guarantee —"If the stone 
or stones in this ring come loose 
and are lost, we will replace them 
with new stones free, regardless of 
value and no matter when, where 
or how lost. White, Wile & 
Warner, Makers.” If you lose 
the stone years after buying, we 


will replace it free. 


W-W-W Rings 


We produce over 3,000 exclu- 
sive designs. We use only standard 


solid gold. 
Men Should Wear Good Rings 


Good rings—like good clothes— 


are signs of success. Men respect 
others who appear prosperous and 
are apt to place confidence in 
them. This is a fact, proven time 
and again. You have wanted a 
ring. You can’t lose the stone, so 
you can’t lose by the purchase. 


Give Them to 
Mothers, Wives, Sweethearts 


They would rather have rings than any- 
thing else as Christmas presents. When 
you give these you give certainties. See 
them today, at your jeweler’s. Compare 
them with others. 

We set all kinds of stones in W-W-W 
Rings and make them for men, women 
and young people. Write us today for 
the W-W-W Catalog. Beautiful W-W-W 
Rings can be had for $2 to $25. 


¢ White, Wile & Warner, Dept.L, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Makers of Solid Gold Rings in 
which the Stones Do Stay 


[Think of Ring Settings ) 
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exercise at the osteopath works once a week 
orso. It will improve his circulation—and 
keeping fit is merely keeping the circulation 
good. : 

If you are not satisfied with your own 
condition in the wintertime, suppose you 
take on a simple little program that will 
cost you nothing, at least, in the trying out. 
When your man or your maid calls you in 
the morning—or even your alarm clock— 
don’t wrench yourself awake and jump 
out of bed as though something were after 
you. Spread out your arms flat on the bed 
and wide apart, and breathe as deep as 
you can for a dozen times or so. Twist a 
little bit from side to side and bend your 
body up into an arch once or twice. Get out 
and lie flat on the floor. Raise your legs 
to forty-five degrees fifty times—starting 
with what you can stand easily and in- 
creasing the number one movement each 
day until you can do twenty-five without 
stopping and fifty without getting tired. 

You can’t help feeling seedy until your 
heart begins to work. By this time it will 
have freshened up a bit. Now go to your 
bathtub. If you can plunge into cold water 
right out of the hydrant, whatever the 
weather may be, your case is hardly for us, 
for you are already fit. Don’t temper the 
water and don’t take a warm bath—you 
want the shock, the reaction, to start your 
morning heart going more strongly. Wet 
your face, your hands, your arms, the back 
of your neck, then your chest. Perhaps 
now you can stand in the tub and finish 
the bath. You don’t want to shock your- 
self beyond the part of starting your heart 
steadily and strongly at its day’s work. 

Don’t overdo any of this—but use your 
reason and don’t expect to do wonders all 
atonce. It is only the habit that will help 
you, not chance application of it. Now 
after you are dry from the bath put your 
foot up on the rim of the bathtub, clasp 
both hands at the back of your head and 
pull your head and body down and forward 
as hard as you can two or three times. Put 
the other foot up and do the same thing. 
This exercise will stretch the vertebre and 
improve your circulation—which is what 
you want when youarein search of efficiency. 


Flow’s Business and 


situation correctly, then is the situa- 

tion here improved. London says it 
regards the industrial situation cleared of 
uncertainty by the filing of the suit against 
the United States Steel Corporation; and 
it adds: “ Your national election will be over 
and popular sentiment will have calmed 
down before the case reaches the highest 
court. Hysterics, therefore, are unneces- 
sary.” It is easy to indorse the conclu- 
ding observation, at least; for there is not 
the slightest occasion for hysterics over the 
commencement of a suit that more or less 
people consider the logical outcome of a 
policy which, it was well understood, the 
Government had definitely decided upon 
as regards the alleged offenders among the 
great corporations under the Sherman law. 
Business in the United States is too big an 
institution to be upset by an act of this sort, 
and the Government is too just to pursue 
a course toward the business of the country 
that would be unnecessarily harmful. 

“Unnecessarily harmful” is said because 
of the possibility that execution of the 
Federal statute, designed to protect the 
people and the business interests themselves 
from the power of aggregations of capital, 
might possibly entail some seeming if not 
real hardship. However, should it eventu- 
ate that way, there is little room to doubt 
that the benefits accruing to corporations 
in general and to the people at large would 
more than offset the temporary sense of 
harm proceeding from the act. It was, 
indeed, harmful to the general morale of 
the country that one or more corporations 
should be prosecuted under the Sherman 
Law and other corporations, looked upon as 


I: LONDON diagnoses the American 


.| similarly erring, be left undisturbed. And 


especially was this the case after this par- 
ticular corporation had signified a purpose to 
defend the claim that its incorporation was 
lawful and its operations were not in re- 
straint of trade—in other words, that the cor- 
poration would not voluntarily dissolve and 
reorganize in conformity with the require- 
ments of the Federal statutes. The atmos- 
phere was cleared when the suit against the 
most powerful commercial organization in 
the land was haled into court. 


EVENING POST 


Stand up now, make the muscles of the 
trunk rigid and bend a half dozen times each 
way from side to side. Make your arms 
rigid and raise them flexed a few times over 
your head. Take hold of your head and 
pull it over to one side, straining the neck. 
Repeat this once or twice on the other side. 
Get dressed. You will feel like smiling 
and like having a cup of coffee, and maybe 
two. Neither will hurt you. Go on to 
your work, and if you feel it necessary to be 
a good fellow, defer the cocktail process 
until after six o’clock at least. If you come 
home tired it is not necessary to take these 
exercises at night. The morning alone will 
suffice if you keep at it faithfully on some- 
what the above lines. Night and morning, 
however, is better. 

Nearly all city people lose in efficiency 
from being troubled by colds or coughs 
in the wintertime, cities being unhealthful 
dwelling-places. You don’t take co'd out- 
of-doors. You will be less apt to take cold 
indoors if you use night and morning a 
gargle of diluted peroxide of hydrogen. All 
the better if you use it as a nasal douche. 
Just salt and water isn’t bad for the latter 
purpose. These suggestions are not made 
with the least idea of prescribing medicine, 
but only as possible preventives of the 
need of medicine. If you care to take so 
much trouble as all this—and it will be no 
trouble at all if you get used to it, and you 
will not wish to discontinue it—you can 
without doubt or question keep yourself 
in very fair physical condition throughout 
the winter, and go into your out-of-door 
exercises next season feeling very much 
better than otherwise you would. It will 
take not over fifteen minutes each morn- 
ing. You could make few investments that 
would pay you better. Whether you do 
or not is, of course, another matter. You 
can rest assured of one thing, there is no 
absolutely royal road or any perfectly easy 
path for keeping fit. You can’t hire the 
man to do all your exercises for you. It is 
strictly up to you and your own desires, 
backed by your own resolution; nor will a 
few days’ practice of any physical exercise 
in the world be of lasting benefit to you. 
You must make the habit take care of itself. 


It is idle to charge the step to politics. 
To do that but indicates a base motive for 
what should be a patriotic act; and there 
are too many men who can conceive no 
higher motive on the part of men holding 
political offices. The act is backed by a 
tremendous affirmative sentiment —a senti- 
ment that would have compelled similar 
action at some hand if not at the hand of 
the present Chief Executive of the nation. 
This act and others of like sort are the 
product of a psychological condition and 
have happened opportunely. They will 
make for progress, as business men them- 
selves will eventually allow, as time passes. 
The outcome will establish the principle of 
the equality of men and of opportunity as 
it has heretofore been established—more 
in theory than in fact or practice. The 


temporary annoyance of the commence- j 


ment of the suit will pass and satisfaction 
will supplant discouragement by-and-by. 

It is not impossible, perhaps not improb- 
able, that out of existing discontent there 
shall spring more intelligent legislation; 
and that the corporations will be found the 
more disposed to accept National incorpora- 
tion and Federal supervision of business 
because of the aggressive course of the 
Government in enforcing the so-called anti- 
corporation laws. It is lamentable that 
such a course may be found necessary; for 
it would not, but for the unjust business 
practices that have obtained from time al- 
most beyond research and have developed 
abnormally under the modern system of 
aggregated capital and the very old sys- 
tem of debased politics under which the 
Government has been prostituted to pro- 
mote special business interests and private 
ends. No manis absolutely wise enough to 
foresee precisely what results will follow 
the campaign of commercial purification at 
present in progress in the United States; 
but it is possible to have strong faith in a 
beneficial outcome of the honorable en- 
deavor of the National Administration to 
enforce the statutes where—and as they are 
believed to be—violated. 

Some quickening of the pulse of busi- 
ness is noted in particular lines—in the iron 
and steel industry, in woolen and cotton 
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A Good Dealer 
To Know 


The dealer who sells 
Triangle Collars, because — 
he serves his patrons 
with the newest and 
best. Right now he is — 
showing the latest and 
smartest in collars. 


Triangle 


White Madras 
Collars 


15c each—2 for 25c 


Just enough out of the | 
ordinary to appeal to the | 
well-dressed man—yet — 
not in any way conspic- | 
uous. z 
Triangle White Madras — 
Collars are made of the finest 
white material with stripes | 
of the same white material, | 
and are laundered with the — 
regular stiff finish. 

Two Heights 


City Club 2%% in. 
Lotus Club 2% in. 
Quarter Sizes 


The good dealer also rec- 
ommends, because of their | 
exclusive features, 


Triangle 
3-PLY Collars 


” The Collars of Quality” 


5-Ply Construction ; 
instead of usual 4-ply. — 


Slanting Buttonhole— 


easy to put on. 


Stout Stay— 
prevents buttonholes breaking. 


| Scientific Bending Points— | 


notched to prevent cracking. 


If your dealer cannot supply Triangle | 
White Madras Collars or Triangle 5- i 
Collars send his name and 50c for 4, | 
postage paid. Style Book and Sample ‘ 
Buttonhole, mailed FREE. ” 


VanZandt, Jacobs & Co. 
617 River St., Troy, N.Y. | 


To Dealers—W/rite today for special prop 
tion on Triangle Madras Collars—the sma 
newest and best selling collars ever introduced 
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anufacturing, if not likewise in other direc- 
ions. Thecut prices for steel products have 
nquestionably stimulated a degree of activ- 
y, and it is said that the new orders of the 
nited States Steel Corporation in October 
veraged better than thirty-five thousand 
ons a day—or at the rate of, say ten mil- 
ion five hundred thousand tons a year. 
his was better than the September rate. 
he independent manufacturers, it is said, 
id not fare so well; and it is feared that 
tober will not prove any more satisfac- 
ry, as a whole, than did September in the 
atter of net results. Nevertheless, it is 
tifying that orders should have shown 
me improvement. Low prices constitute 
e true remedy for an inactive condition 
f trade. Orders for about ten thousand 
teel cars were placed in the last days of 
etober and the early days of November, 
hile inquiries for a still larger number are 
entioned. It is calculated that in normal 
imes the railroads require nearly three 
‘undred thousand cars a year, or almost 
ne thousand new cars each working day; 
vhereas in the last three years the orders 
ave approximated hardly more than a 
hird of that number, suggesting a consid- 
rable shortage, more or less of which will, 
is fancied, have to be made up in time. 
t more than twenty-nine million dollars, 
e net earnings of the Steel Corporation 
r the third quarter of the year were over 
e million dollars in excess of the Wall 
treet calculation, and the effect on security- 
arket sentiment was most favorable; this 
iet, and the favorable interpretation of the 
‘tuation as regards the American Tobacco 
ompany’s plan of reorganization, enabling 
e men who act as masters of the specula- 
e markets to overcome the first effect of 
‘he commencement of the Steel suit upon 
arket prices. 
In exploiting the achievements of one of 
2 independent steel-manufacturing con- 
rs, Wall Street says that its current out- 
t is the largest in its history, or clese to 
ie million tons of pig iron, steel and tubu- 
rproducts. Itis admitted, however, that, 
ough the company is operating more 
‘onomically than heretofore, its net profits 
ave undoubtedly suffered. The latest 
_lvices were that the steel trade was grow- 
g dull in some lines—indicating, perhaps, 
fluctuating position. 
The leading authority in the iron trade 
ys that rail-buying for 1912 has begun in 
rest and active contracting is expected 
follow. Orders for no less than ninety- 
e thousand tons of rails are reported 
ced, and a number of the large systems 
e said to be figuring on requirements for 
e coming year. Fabricators calculate 
at one hundred and thirty thousand to 
e hundred and forty thousand tons of 
elwork are pending in New York and 
inity, for the most part in jobs running 
er one thousand tons. Pig-iron produc- 
n in October is placed by preliminary 
‘ures at 2,090,728 tons, compared with 
978,918 tons in September, with one more 
(y in the tenth than in the ninth month, 
ere was a moderate increase in the out- 
jit of merchant iron and in the product of 
lesteelfurnaces. Blast-furnace operations 
-Yresubstantially unchanged. The market 
1; merchant iron was steadily weaker. 


The Bank Clearings 


f 
(tober bank clearings were relatively best 
itside the city of New York, amounting 
no less than $5,793,697,714, showing 


rain of 11.6 per cent over September and 
ling the largest since March, 1910, and 
ts third largest on record. The exceptions 
te in the March mentioned and the 
eceding December. The increase over 
tober of last year is 1.3 per cent and just 
@ per cent more than that compared with 
i 1909. New York bank clearings 
‘the month—$7,510,203,889—were 4.5 
‘cent better than those of September, 
t they fall 4.9 per cent below those of the 
me month last year. Looking back to 
“tober, 1909, a decrease of twenty-five 
* cent is found for the month this year. 
alings in stocks at New York were very 
tich less than in September of this year 
41 October of last year—a fact having 
uence upon clearings. Bank clearings 
), ven months ended with October were 
$29,903,423,626 compared with $134,752,- 
2),841, while outside New York they were 
%,116,297,677 against $53,316,879,727 — 
months of 1910. The decrease in 

untry at large was 3.6 per cent, New 
clearings falling off 6.4 per cent and 
the rest of the country gaining 

nths of one per cent. Canadian 
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bank clearings increased twenty-one per 
cent in October compared with September, 
and 19.4 per cent compared with October 
of last year. For ten months the increase 
was 15.2 per cent compared with last year. 
Total Canadian clearings for ten months 
were $5,687,521,982, or not quite equal to 
the clearings for October in that part of the 
United States not included in New York. 
Bank clearings in October and for ten 
months in the United States indicate a 
large general business but no remarkable 
change over last season. 

_ The October failure list shows an increase 
in the number of reverses but a decrease in 
the liabilities of the failed firms compared 
with September, and increases in both 
number and liabilities compared with the 
month last year. For the month and ten 
months, failures this year are less favor- 
able than for either of the last two previous 
years, though comparing favorably with 
either 1908 or 1907, when the effect of the 
1907 panic was felt. It is remarkable that 
the number of failures in October this 
year —970—was almost identical with the 
968 for the same month of 1907; but in the 
liabilities the disparity is striking—the 
$14,867,866 of this year being set against 
$172,67 5,890 for the same month of the ear- 
lier year. For ten months the number of 
failures—10,265—contrasts with 9428 last 
year, with 11,763 in 1908, and 7861 in 
1907. Liabilities this year —$152,917,289 — 
compare with $262,260,259 in 1908, and 
$275,818,124 in 1907. In other words, the 
size of the failed concerns was very much 
smaller this year than in either of the pre- 
vious years mentioned. The increase in 
failures in October, compared with previous 
months, is only seasonable and not dis- 
couraging. The end of the year usually 
finds an increasing list of casualties in the 
business world and the current year will 
likely prove no exception. 


Some Textile Figures 


Among the pleasing and reassuring dis- 
coveries is the fact that the principal cotton 
mills of the South find themselves with 
little cotton and few manufactured goods 
on hand but with considerable orders for 
coarse goods for export. Their only appre- 
hension appears to be lest the Chinese in- 
ternal war shall interfere with the filling of 
orders and lead to cancellations. The cot- 
ton mills generally are in better position 
since the decline in the price of the raw 
article and they are facing the future with 
renewed confidence. Prospective tariff 
changes cause some uneasiness, but there is 
ever the chance of averting these. The wool 
manufacturing industry is more active than 
for many months; but there, as in the cot- 
ton industry, is the likelihood of attempted 
legislation touching duties and the same 
possibility of fighting off a change. It is 
here that the factor of politics enters—and 
politics is a very uncertain affair. 

Mail orders for cotton goods at New 
York are reported satisfactory and prices of 
many cloths are said to look rather tempt- 
ing to merchants whose financial conditions 
are sound. Large serge mills are reported 
to be practically sold up and advance orders 
are declared well ahead of a year ago. It is 
admitted that profits are small, and there 
appears to be more complaint on that than 
on any other score in pretty much every 
industry. Men accustomed to large profits 
naturally become impatient of the slow, 
plodding course of present accumulation. 
Demand for manufactured products has 
not kept pace with provisions for their 
manufacture, and the idle plant is forever 
kept in mind. 

Thirty-six Fall River cotton manufactur- 
ing corporations declared an average of 
1.07 per cent in dividends for the fourth 
quarter of 1911 compared with 1.64 per 
cent for the corresponding quarter of 1910 
and 1.12 per cent for the third quarter of 
this year, and an average of 3.60 per cent 
for the best fourth quarter of the last 
twenty years—that of 1907. Of course the 
amount of capital stock varied from year to 
year. Ten of the corporations passed divi- 
dends for the fourth quarter this year and 
twenty-three paid smaller dividends than 
for the same quarter in 1910. Some of the 
mills have paid dividends in part at the ex- 
pense of surplus. The year 1911 has been a 
poor one for the cotton mills; and it is felt 
that some time will be required to place the 
mills in as good financial position as they 
were a matter of three years ago. 

Whatever the condition of business of 
late, the incorporation of new business 
concerns goes on at. a brisk pace. In 
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Winter Tires 


With a Bulldog Grip 


Note the double-thick tread— 

Note the deep-cut blocks — 

Note the countless edges and angles. 
Compare it with other non-skids. 


Resistless — 
Enduring 


Here is a real Non-Sxid. 

An extra tread of very tough rub- 
ber, vulcanized onto the regular. 

A double-thick tread. 

So thick that the blocks can be cut 


very deep. 

So thick, so tough that they don’t 
wear off. 

Thick enough to be almost punc- 
ture-proof. 


See the sharp-cut, deep-cut blocks. 


They present to the road _ surface 


countless edges and angles. 
Their grip is resistless. 
And the blocks endure. 


Note how these blocks widen out at 
the base, 
distributed. 


so the strain is rightly 


A moment’s comparison will show a 
dozen advantages over other non-skid 
devices. 


No-Rim-Cut— 10% Oversize 


These ideal treads, if wanted, may 
now be had on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

In the past two years, No-Rim-Cut 
tires have come to outsell all others. 

They are now the most popular 
tires in existence— 

Over 700,000 sold. 

These are the tires which never can 
be rim-cut. 

With other tires—with clincher types 
—23% of all ruined tires are rim-cut. 

This is your chiefest worry and your 
main expense. No-Rim-Cut tires wipe 
it out entirely. 


And this is the tire which is 10% over 
the rated size. This type of tire, with 
hookless base, permits this oversize. 


That means 10% more air—10% 
added carrying capacity. And this 
over-tiring, with the average car, adds 
25% to the tire mileage. 


These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—under average 
conditions cut tire bills in two. 

That's why the demand for this 
type of tire has increased 500% in 
two years. 

You are bound to adopt these No- 
Rim-Cut tires when you know what 
others know. 


Our new Tire Book is ready—based 
on 13 years of tire making. It is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask us 
to mail it to you. 


(oon,sY 


¥ 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Seneca St., Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make AIl Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(438) 
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\yand knew of nothing better.’’ 


“A Girl Friend 
of My Wife’s 


has used Pebeco a long time—is 
most enthusiastic about it. She 
often recommended it to my 
wife, who was deterred from 
buying it because of the price. 
Yet my wife is by no means sav- 
ing when it comes to talcum and 
other toilet articles. She merely 
couldn’t make up her mind to 
pay 50c for a tooth-paste when 
she could buy others for less 


Tooth Paste 


““But scented, flavored pastes 
satisfy her no longer. She now 
wants no other tooth-paste, pow- 
der or wash, because she has used 
Pebeco and says the cleanliness 
and freshness that follow its use 
are wonderful and that her teeth 
are whiter than ever before.” 


Send for a Trial Tube 
and Acid Test Papers 


Pebeco not only whitens the 
teeth, but best of all, it absolutely 
protects them against decay 
caused by ‘“acid mouth.’’ With 
the Test Papers you can deter- 
mine the condition of your mouth 
and prove the anti-acid proper- 
ties of Pebeco. 

Tubes of Pebeco Tooth Paste are 
so large, and so little is needed for 


perfect results, that at 50c a tube there 
is no cheaper dentifrice. 


Send for a Ten-day Trial Tube 
and Acid Test Papers 


LEHN & FINK 


106 William Street New York 


a“ 
= 
Lehn & Fink, 106 William Street, New York . 
Gentlemen—Please send me Trial Tube of - 
Pebeco Tooth Paste; also Acid Test Papers. 
a 
(Write your name and address fully and plainly.) a 
Lt 
a 
2 
= 
Name a 
w 
a 
= 
2 
Street bel 
a 
« 
City. State. 
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Massachusetts, since May first, there has 
been no month of so large incorporations 
as October, when 108 concerns were incor- 
porated compared with 88 for the same 
monthin1910. The capital of the same was 
$5,201,500 last month and $3,817,500 for 
the same month of 1910. This makes, for 
the year to the end of October, 1152 corpo- 
rations against 1043 last year, and $96,- 
163,575 capital compared with $56,222,900. 
Manifestly, then, capitalists are not en- 
tirely discouraged over the business out- 
look—as, indeed, they ought not to be 
discouraged. ‘The remarks of President 
McCrea, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
regarding the business situation elicit de- 
served applause when he says: ‘There 
cannot be said to be hard times anywhere. 
There is some slackness of business in some 
regions. Probably there will not be any 
substantial improvement in these regions 
until after the Presidential election.” _ 

According to the report of the United 
States Geological Survey, the country 
exceeded in 1910 all previous records in the 
iron and steel industry. The value of the 
iron ore produced was $140,735,607 com- 
pared with $109,964,903 the previous year, 
while that of pig iron was $425,115,235 
compared with $419,175,000 the previous 
year. The production of iron ore increased 
from 27,553,161 tons in 1900 to 56,889,734 
tons in 1910, the production of pig iron in- 
creasing for the same period from 13,789,- 
242 tons to 27,303,567 tons, and steel from 
10,188,329 tons to 26,094,919 tons. Iron 
was mined in no less than twenty-eight 
states during 1910. The production this 
year is bound to show considerable decrease 
from record figures, but there is little reason 
to doubt the probability that the end of 
the next ten years will witness a tremendous 
increase in production over the record for 
1910. 

The story of the flour-mill industry for 
the five-year period, 1904 to 1909, is inter- 
esting as told by the Census Bureau of the 
United States. The value of the products 
of the flour and grist mills in the earliest 
year was $713,033,000, and in 1909 it was 
$883,584,000, an increase of twenty-four 
per cent. At the same time the number of 
establishments increased sixteen per cent, 
or from 10,054 to 11,691; and the average 
product to a mill rose from seventy-one 
thousand dollars to seventy-six thousand 
dollars. The manufacture of wheat flour 
increased from 104,013,278 barrels to 105,- 
756,645, or but two per cent. The increase 
in graham flour, included in the foregoing, 
was seven per cent; that in rye flour two 
per cent; while the increase in buckwheat 
flour was less than one per cent. In the 
production of barley meal there was an 
actual decrease of fifty-eight per cent. In 
cornmeal and cornflour there was a decrease 
of nine per cent, which was the precise per- 
centage of increase in the production of 
hominy and grits. Feed products in the 
same time increased forty-eight per cent, to 
5,132,169 tons. Salaried officials and clerks 
increased sixty-two per cent and average 
wage-earners sixty-two per cent, numbering 
3943 against 12,031 officials and clerks. 


The Copper Market 


Copper, the metal, has risen a fraction 
within the past month on buying for foreign 
and domestic account, but as soon as the 
orders were filled prices became heavy and 
the market lapsed into a chronic state of 
apathy, the normal price being about 1254 
to 1234 cents—with a possible, though 
slight, variation either way. London is a 
little stiffer in its ideas than is New York. 
The consumption of copper is large in the 
world, as a whole, though not especially so 
in the United States. This country is more 
distinguished as a source of supply than as 
a consumer of copper. Production has been 
possibly overdone here, albeit this very over- 
doing makes for increased consumption in 
other countries if not at home. There is 
no doubt as to the ability of the producers 
of copper to supply the world’s present 
needs and more, for they are not operating 
at full capacity. Any considerable advance 
in the price of the metal on quickened 
demand would easily stimulate an enlarged 
output by the mines. It is pointed out that 
foreign consumption of copper for nine 
months of this year increased about seventy 
million pounds over that of like months of 
1910—say, at the rate of ninety millions 
for twelve months. Against this was the 
falling off for the same period of about 
sixty million pounds in domestic consump- 


| tion, which is at the rate of seventy-five 


million pounds for twelve months, The 
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statistics of Europe are not complete, but 
it may be assumed that consumption of 
the metal for the world in 1911 will be 
fully equal to that for last year. The state- 
ment of the Copper Producers’ Association 
for October shows diminished production — 
2,666,482 pounds compared with the previ- 
ous month—accompanied by an increase of 
6,656,723 pounds in domestic deliveries 
and 9,260,338 in exports, making an in- 
crease of 15,917,061 in total deliveries. 
The difference between production and de- 
liveries for October was 5,897,214 pounds, 
which represents the reduction in surplus 
for the month, leaving the stock of market- 
able copper at the end of October 134,997,- 
642 pounds compared with 140,894,856 
pounds at the end of the same month 
in 1910. 

Production for ten months of 1911 has 
been 1,197,165,040 pounds, domestic de- 
liveries 575,583,345 pounds, exports 608,- 
614,238 pounds, and total deliveries, 
1,184,197,593 pounds, being remarkably 
close to the production—so close that some 
writers easily calculate that consumption 
will outstrip production and that the metal 
must advance in price, which is not, how- 
ever, conclusive. Statistics for a given 
period do not always reveal the exact 
status of supply and consumption, the ele- 
ment of speculation having to be allowed 
for. It is calculated, for example, that 
recent sales of copper in this country have 
been one hundred and fifty million pounds, 
answering one of those periodical demands 
of melters and possibly a certain demand 
from speculators, who may be looking for 
higher quotations for the metal. Such 
sales naturally swell deliveries and make 
for irregularity in that statistical item. 
The copper industry appears to be in as 
favorable a position as other industries, 
and the outlook is as good as the retrospect 
so far as can be judged at this time. 


Political Influences 


The business situation, as a whole, is all 
that could reasonably be expected until cer- 
tain incongruous conditions have worked 
themselves out and a new foundation has 
been laid for a fresh start. Probably the 
average person, viewing the case, will say 
that political uncertainty dims the outlook 
for an early start—and it doubtless does to 
some extent, for the belief is growing that 
there is to be a complete change of parties 
in control of legislation at Washington, and 
it is expected that the new party in control 
will have a policy of its own concerning the 
customs revenue, the conduct of business 
and regulation of corporations. The busi- 
ness world, however, will lose nothing by 
a little hesitation at this time, for more 
time is required for economic readjustment 
than has passed since the last financial 
crisis. Discussion leads in the direction 
of national incorporation of corporations 
doing an interstate business and the regula- 
tion of prices for service and commodities. 
The kartels of Germany and cartels of 
France suggest a form of business regula- 
tion which many people are pointing to as 
a possible substitute for direct Govern- 
ment regulation, their hope being that in 
some way combinations will be permitted 
to continue and operate with the least 
Federal interference. Regulation of busi- 
ness by a commission corresponding to 
the interstate commerce commission is re- 
ceiving considerable discussion. However, 
Congress is the body that must be allowed 
to provide for business regulation, if any- 
thing is done; and it is beyond conjecture 
what provisions, if any, will be made. Nor 
is it worth while to be exercised regarding 
this matter. The politicians will scarcely 
seek to destroy business—and possibly 
eannot do it if they try. When business is 
good, which it is at intervals, it overrides 
all manner of obstacles; and when it is 
poor, which it likewise is at intervals, 
it conjures up all manner of bogies. It is 
neither very good nor very bad at the mo- 
ment, though probably better than the 
average condition for a series of years cov- 
ering boom and depression. 

Apprehension will not make particularly 
for material betterment, and would better 
be dismissed. 

As to the money market, it scarcely 
requires a moment’s notice, for it is so easy 
everywhere that all legitimate wants can be 
readily supplied at comfortable rates, and 
there is absolutely no sign of change in the 
near future. Later this condition of mone- 
tary ease will stimulate enterprise—first in 
security dealings and afterward in industrial 
and commercial lines. 
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Sterling 
Silver 
Filigree 
Pattern 

No. 

412 $5.00 
414 7.00 
415 8.50 
416 9.50 


Also made 
in Self- 
Filling 

Type 


Safety Type 
(For Ladies) 
Plain or Chased 


Type 
Plain or 
Chased 


No. No. 
122 V.S. $3.00 

14 VS. 4.00 
15 VS. 5.00 


Also made in 
Gold Banded 
and Silver Fili- 
gree 


Safety Clip-on-Cap 


German Silver .25¢ extra Sterling Silver .50¢ extra — 


Rolled Gold $1.00 ‘* Solid Gold $2.00 “ 


Gold pens are made Fine, Medium, Coarse and St 
suit every hand. Exchangeable after Xmas to meet 
ent's desires. In attractive Christmas Boxes. 


buy to avoid substitutes that 
neither the Waterman’s Ideal qué 
nor patented parts. 


Sold by Leading 
Stationers, Jewelers, 
Etc., Everywhere — 


A, L. E. Waterman Co.,173 Broadway, N 


g 8 School St., Boston Kingsway, London 
115 S. Clark St., Chicago 6 Rue de Hanovre, 
17 Stockton St., 107 Notre Dame St. 


San Francisco 


Sense and 


Genius a La Mode 


The Diva 
Ly voice is clear as water, but it isn’t quite so 


eerree — 

he seats in the house are ten, the cheapest 

ones are three; 

also sing for phonographs that all the world 

may hear; 

Ind in a quite brief season I make half a 

million clear ; 

do not know but they may sell my pictures 
in the aisles ; 

lor just ten little thousand I pose pictures 

for the styles; 

nd every time I turn about or speak or trill, 

you see, 

ty manager takes care that there are scads in 

_ it for me: 


‘oor Beethoven and Lisat— 

That chances they both missed 

y having no good manager with money- 
grabbing fist ; 

nd Schubert was so slow, 

‘ox-office-ly, you know; 

e needed Business Genius, with this cry: 
“We want the dough!” 


The Star 


act because I love my Art—and you may 
have a peek; 

wo dollars is my cheapest seat—I’m billed 
| for every week 

trough all the coming season; and my con- 
| tract, I may say, 

tulls for five thousand dollars every blessed 
Saturday. 

ie turn my little trick with moving-picture 
|} men— 

or every quarter taken in, my royalty is ten; 
ind when I'm at my summer home at Bay 
_ Ridge or Sandy Hook, 

“yu may walk by and see me at just fifty 
— eents a look: 


lhichever way I turn 

“ere’s money I may earn; 

ly royalties are vast and I have funds and 
then to burn. 

liripides was slow 

ud Sophocles, you know! 

hey never heard that sweet refrain: “‘We’re 
| out to get the dough!”’ 


The Author 


lorite because I love the world—I want to 
; help the race; 

y books are net one-fifty and you'll find 
them every place; 

Te sold in hundred thousands—so you'll 
_ very plainly see 

fw many people I have helped—how many 
have helped me. 

is dramatized my latest book; and 


though it may be trash, 
vat matters it to me so long as it brings in 
_ the cash? 
F* just two dollars you may hear me read— 
| my voice is grand. 
‘F fifty cents additional you stay and grasp 
my hand: 


O Milton, just to think 

: 4% wasted precious ink 

Tit I could turn to money in a way to make 
you blink! 

4 poor Boccaccio, 

tur methods were so slow — 

at worlds you might have conquered if 
you'd gone out for the dough! 


The Twirier 


Isummertime you see me as I mow the 
batsmen down; 
winter I'm in vaudeville—you'll find me 
right in town ; 
“ picture’s sold with chewing gum, and 
| chewing day and night 
Pings me a handsome income, for my face is 
_, copyright ; 
Ty biograph my pitching arm, and every 
time I fling 
| right at the cash register, so I may hear 
u ring; 
| ve the great and glorious game—I would 
_| shake hands with you, 
handshakes have been valued up to fifty 
fcents for two: 


Spartacus of old, 

 ducats might have rolled 

Jingled in your coffers if one home run 
poled! 

e enough to know 

me’s a fleeting show; 

le it lasts the thing to do is go and get 

dough! 
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Ensemble 


Our laurels we have won—we’re Artists every 
one; 

And if you don’t believe it look in Bradstreet 
or in Dun. 

We'd love to greet you—true! We'd like to 
smile at you; 

But we're patented and copyright—indeed, it 
wouldn’t do! 

We've fought our way uphill—we’ re headlined 
on the bill, 

And we are here to thrill you at, say, fifty 
cents a thrill. 

The genius that may glow in us is yours, you 
know. 

We love our Art, indeed we do; but O, We 
Love You, Dough! —J.W. Foley. 


As Clear as Mud 


os years ago, in a lonely part of Long 
Island a few miles from the city of New 
York, the body of a young woman, expen- 
sively dressed, was found in a thicket. She 
had been murdered —shot through the head. 
Harry Stowe, of the Evening World, was 
the first reporter to reach the place. The 
body had not been moved; and in search- 
ing about it Stowe happened upon some- 
thing the local coroner had overlooked —a 
scrap of discolored paper, bearing printed 
and written words in German upon it. 

Stowe quietly slipped the paper into his 
pocket and caught the first train for town. 
He couldn’t read German himself, so he 
took his find to the office of the German 
consul. There he met anelderly, spectacled, 
exceedingly serious-looking under secretary, 
who translated the printed and written 
inscriptions for him. 

Then the secretary wanted to know what 
it was all about. Stowe told him, explain- 
ing that the identity of the murdered woman 
was still a profound mystery —that nobody 
could guess who or what she was. He de- 
scribed her clothing at some detail. 

“Pooh!” snorted the German. “Stupid 
fools that these American policemen are! 
To the trained mind the whole thing is 
simplicity itself. By a process of elimina- 
tion and deduction it is possible to ascer- 
tain beyond question what manner of 
woman this was.” 

“Could you do 
hopefully. 

“Tn one minute!” said the under secre- 
tary impressively. 

“Go ahead then, for Heaven’s sake, and 
do it,” begged Stowe. 

“Very well,” said the German. ‘‘My 
young friend, please follow me closely. This 
paper shows that some woman bought at a 
store in Leipsic certain small articles and 
kitchen utensils—a breadknife, a potato- 
masher, a coffee-grinder. No woman, un- 
less she was a housewife, would buy such 
things. So! 

“On the other hand, this woman, you tell 
me, wore a pair of forty-dollar corsets. No 
woman in Germany, unless she was an 
actress, would wear forty-dollar corsets. 

“No actress would buy common house- 
hold utensils. That would make her a 
housewife! No housewife would wear forty- 
dollar corsets. That would make her an 
actress! And there you are!” 


it?”’ asked Stowe 


The Mother Call 


Did ever your heartstrings flutter to the breath 
of the bush and the pine? 

Have you heard the night wind mutter its 
lullaby? — yours and mine. 

The reek of the blue smoke curling lazily 
upward and up? 

The vista that life is unfurling—life to the 
brim of the cup? 


See the moon that is lazily rising o’er the top 
of the tangled brush; 

The fragrant and misty evening, wrapped in a 
somnolent hush! 

List, and you'll answer, my brothers, to the 
call of the bush and the wild; 

’Tis the sigh of a saddened mother, who waits 
for her prodigal child. 


Answer, oh, answer, my children, my call on 
the night winds borne; 

Come to the heart of your mother, stripped and 
your fetishes torn; 

Here is my temple—my altar; here will I lift 
up my voice. 

Uphold I thy feet lest they falter, and thy heart 
as a child’s shall rejoice. 

E.W. Towler. 
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as a present for the entire family. 


place among all forms of amusement. 


greatest of all indoor games. 


Take Over a Year to Pay! 


You may search through a hundred stores and shops without finding anything to equal 
the BRUNSWICK ‘BABY GRAND” BILLIARD OR POCKET-BILLIARD TABLE 
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Present the Family 


With a “Baby Grand” 
Billiard Table 


—For from Shakespeare’s time to the present the game of Billiards has held the highest 


These home-size Tables belong to the “royal family”’ of Billiard Tables—they are genuine 
BRUNSWICKS—not mere imitations of Billiard Tables that make a travesty of this 


They offer inexhaustible resources of entertainment for young and old. 

And, best of all, the prices are so modest and the terms so convenient that the average 
family can now easily afford the luxury of a real Billiard Table. 

In designing these beautiful Tables, the dominating idea was to put Brunswick Quality into a line 
of HOME-SIZE Billiard Tables whose cost should be very reasonable. 

Being the oldest and largest Billiard Table concern in the world, with factory facilities that cut the 
cost of production to the minimum, and purchasing power that secures for us lowest prices on Mahogany 
and other materials that enter into the construction of high-classTables, we have succeeded in bringing real 
Billiard Tables within easy reach of people of moderate incomes. 
Table supremacy is your guarantee that the Brunswick ‘‘ Baby Grand” will give lifetime satisfaction. 


Small Rooms Available for Home Billiards 


Over sixty years of undisputed Billiard 


The Brunswick ‘‘ Baby Grand” can be used satisfactorily in rooms of average size. 
Our smallest Table can be used in an 11 ft. 6 in. x 14 ft. 6 in. room. 
These Tables thus open up to thousands who live in average-size houses or apartments the delightful pos- 


Billiards has been growing by leaps and bounds. 


and scientific construction throughout. 


Built With Cue Rack and 


Accessory Drawer 


These Tables embody not only the best features 
that have been developed in designing Standard- 
Size Billiard Tables, but several decided innovations 
which double their desirability for home use, where 
space is more or less limited. 

The entire playing equipment of the Brunswick 
“Baby Grand”’ Billiard Tables is contained in the 
Accessory Drawer and ‘Built-in’? Cue Rack that 
forms a part of each Table. This unique arrange- 
ment is a great convenience. Does away with all 
litter and muss. Keeps everything in perfect con- 
dition and right at hand whenever you wish to play. 


Combination Davenport 


As a Billiard Table 


Billistdy the “Home Magnet” 
for Young Folks 


The problem of keeping the boys home evenings 
is solyed—automatically—by providing one of these 
superb Brunswick Home Billiard Tables. 

The Home Billiard Room becomes the rallying 
point for the boys and girls of the family and neighbor- 
hood. It is fun for beginners, and as the players gain 
in skill the interest increases. 

Amateur tournaments, Billiard parties and ex- 
hibition games serve to enhance the interest of the 
young folks in this ideal home pastime. 

The fact that Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables 
are now a part of the equipment in nearly every 
Y. M. C. A. building that has been erected, speaks 
volumes in favor of Billiards. 


Proposition and Easy Terms of Payment. 


Carom or Pocket-Billiard Table 


a This style of Billiard or F 
Pocket-Billiard Table can be @ 
instantly transformed into a 
handsome, 
enport. 
playing 
Brunswick 
and is furnished in five differ- 
ent styles. 
equipment included with each 
Combination Table. 


sibilities of Home Billiards on real Billiard Tables—not Toys. 
Since the introduction of our HOME-SIZE Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables, the popularity of Home- 


Home-Size Tables of Genuine Mahogany 


Brunswick ‘“‘ Baby Grand"’ Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables are very beautiful. They are made of finest, 
thoroughly seasoned Mahogany, having an attractive inlaid design. 
They are admirable examples of the fine cabinet work for which the skilled artisans of our company are famous. 
The lines are simple and elegant, harmonizing with the finest home environment. 

Each Table has a bed of finest quality Vermont Slate, with playing surface as perfect as modern machinery 
and human skill can make it, covered with Imported Billiard Cloth. 
in America have duplicated their most marvelous shots on the Brunswick ‘“ Baby Grand.” 


The Table is polished to perfection. 


Some of the most Expert Billiard Players 
Accurate angles 


Full Playing Equipment Free 
With Each Table 


With each of these magnificent Tables you get, 
without extra charge, absolutely everything needed in 
the way of playing equipment. Outfit includes the 
celebrated ‘‘Baby Monarch"’ Cushions, Cloth, Cues, 
Rack (Ball Rack, Ball Basket, Composition Pocket 
Balls for Pocket Tables); Billiard Balls for Carom 
Table, Chalk, Tips, Glue, Bridge, Table Cover, 
Brush, Cue Clamps, Markers, Set of Rules, etc. 
Also Book of Instructions on Billiards and How to 
Play. Complete information accompanies Table, 
showing how anyone with ordinary tools can easily 
set it up. 


luxurious Dav- §& 
It has the same 
qualities as the § 
“Baby Grand,” 


Full playing 


As a Davenport 


Mental and Physical 
Benefits of Home Billiards 


You will draw big daily dividends of health and 
pleasure on the very moderate investment required 
to place in your home one of our fine Billiard or 
Pocket-Billiard Tables. 


Every member of the family and of its intimate 
circle of friends will share in the joys of its possession. 


You can always provide evening entertainment, 
without expense, for your guests. 
No need to seek the Club or the Theater when 


you wish for mental diversion. Just a friend or 
two—a good Table and cue—and there you are! 


Write for Special Prices, Easy Terms and Free Book 


Our catalog, showing all styles of Carom, Pocket-Billiard and Combination Tables, with detailed description 
of Tables and complete playing equipment for each, will be sent on request. 


Also our Special Introductory 


Send today for the Free Book, ‘‘Billiards, the Home Magnet.’’ 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Dept. B, 324-328 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms in all Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, France and Mexico 
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=. "The Story of Crystal Domino" 
= a splendidly illustrated booklet, in which little 
"Miss Crystal Domino" tells the story of her 
tip through a great refinery, sent on request. 


Address, Dept. D, 117 Wall Street, New York. 
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By R. W. HOFFLUND 


the winding trail to the valley. He 

was a long, lean youth of twenty, 
clad in a yellow shirt and blue overalls, and 
mounted on a lean, white, half-broken 
bronco that he drove with a rope hacka- 
more. With him, on the saddlebow, rode 
Romance— Romance, the goddess of things 
that happen in distant lands. ’ 

It would never have occurred to Christo- 
pher that countless other youths of twenty 
also worshiped Romance from afar, and 
that this same bleak land of his, the very 
mountain ranch where he struggled with his 
silent, hardworking father over their few 
lean cows and their few lean peach trees, 
would seem to those others a most fitting 
abode for the deity of the remote. These 
were the details of daily life— Romance was 
what he had boldly taken to himself from 
the world outside to ride with him now 
down the winding Santa Maria Cafion. 

At the edge of the valley he came to a 
few scattered ranch-houses. As Christopher 
passed them his breast swelled a little with 
the importance of his secret. If these 
people knew! They thought of him, if they 
thought at all, as the same old Christopher 
Jensen—silent, aloof, sensitive on the sub- 
ject of poverty and the lack of good 
clothes—an awkward boy from the moun- 
tains. Some day, of course, the truth would 
be published. Then they would know that 
he alone, of all this vast county, had been 
selected to represent a powerful organiza- 
tion made up of men chosen for daring, 
skill, strength—did not the letter say so? — 
all the qualities that separate the great man 
from the herd. 

Christopher rode through the valley to 
the general store and post-office, dis- 
mounted and inquired with some diffidence 
for his mail. Old Man Martindale handed 
him a long, flat envelope, the sight of which 
threw Christopher’s heart into high speed. 
With an effort to conceal this emotion he 
thrust the letter into his inside coat pocket, 
his hand touching, as it passed, the five- 
pointed, nickel-plated star that was the 
badge of his new dignity, which he had 
been advised by the powerful organization 
to wear in this inconspicuous spot. 

The usual group of loungers was in the 
place and it seemed to Christopher that 
they regarded him with more than usual 
interest. Old Man Martindale came from 
behind the post-office partition, cleared his 
throat and broke the silence. 

“T hear ye’ve taken up some new work, 
Christopher,”’ he offered. 

Christopher flushed. It seemed to him 
that a subdued titter went the round. 

“ Nothin’ much,” he said awkwardly. 

‘Goin’ to be a secret-service man, I 
hear,” persisted Old Man Martindale. “TI 
been told ye were goin’ to sleuth round and 
unearth some of the desprit criminals that 
hide out in these parts.” 

The titter opened up into a broad grin. 
A man whose name Christopher did not 
know, who was sitting on the only chair, 
shifted his crossed legs and spoke with 
deliberative enjoyment. 

“Say, Young Sleuth,” he suggested, “‘I 
got a chicken-yard, and there’s been a 
skunk comin’ round the last four nights for 
his supper. I kin detect the skunk all 
right, so fur as that goes, but I can’t ketch 
him. You come up some night and seduce 
him into a trap; and I'll offer a reward of 
ten cents!”’ 

The loungers roared, rocking back and 
forth and slapping their legs. The man 
in the chair leaned back, a well-satisfied 
leader. — 

“Or if you want a real case, Christo- 
pher,”’ said Old Man Martindale, “go after 
Ignacio Smith. He’s busted loose up near 
San Berdoo and shot his boss, accordin’ to 
the papers; an’ the county offers a reward 
of one thousand dollars for his capture. 
You remember Ignacio, Christopher, when 
he worked here? He’s headin’ for the 
border. Go out and stop him, and get the 
thousand dollars.” 

_ ‘But don’t let him know you’re stoppin’ 
him,” advised the man on the chair. 
“Sneak up on him—an’ do it while he’s 
asleep, because Ignacio is a hard man to 
argue with. Not knowin’ you're a detect- 
ive, he might get onreasonable an’ refuse 
to stop.” 


(Cie siting JENSEN rode down 


Into the laugh that followed Christopher 
tried to eject an “Aw, shut up!” He 
failed, because his throat wouldn’t work, 
and he retreated in confusion to the porch. 
He mounted his bronco, swung his head 
toward home and dug the spurs in deep. 
He had a shrunken feeling. . 

When he had gone a mile or so Christo- 
pher pulled up, took out the flat envelope 
and opened it. It contained two circu- 
lars—one setting forth the fact that a bank 
clerk was wanted in Lima, Ohio, for em- 
bezzlement; the other that a Wisconsin 
convict had escaped from the custody of a 
sheriff while en route to the home provided 
for him by the state. The indignant sheriff 
offered inducements for his return. The 
sight of the circulars restored some of 
Christopher’s confidence. True, it was 
extremely unlikely that either of the gentle- 
men mentioned would appear near the 
Santa Maria Cafion; but the receipt of the 
letter brought him once more in touch with 
the powerful organization and away from 
the seoffers.’ 

However, let them laugh! Now that he 
was a mile away from them, let them laugh 
all they wanted to. The fact remained 
that he was actually a detective. The 
honor had been too hard won to be cast 
aside easily. Christopher had seen an 
advertisement in a newspaper for ‘‘Men 
wanted in every locality to represent us— 
no experience needed.”’? He had answered 
it and had received from Chicago, the far- 
distant home of Romance, a reply stating 
that the Interoceanic Detective Bureau 
wanted a man in Christopher’s county, 
and they were satisfied from the tone of his 
letter that he was the man they wanted. 
Never in his life had Christopher felt so 
elated. He had accepted eagerly, to learn 
that a badge—a five-pointed star—went 
with the post; price, ten dollars. It was 
like a blow in the face. Heart-brokenly he 
had reported his lack of ten dollars; and 
the generous company in a two-page letter 
had assured him they were so eager to 
secure his services that they would make an 
exception to their rule and permit him to 
pay on the installment plan. Christopher 
had immediately forwarded three dollars 
and sixty-five cents, followed later by two 
dollars and fifteen cents. He now had the 
star. His own gains were to come from 
the rewards earned by capturing criminals, 
the company allowing him fifty per cent. 

Could all this be cast aside? Would 
Morgan give up a new bank because his 
friends laughed at him for wanting it? 

Christopher rode slowly up the trail. 
Just at the top he saw a man on a horse 
crossing the road into the sagebrush. The 
slanting rays of the sun shone full on his 
face. In a flash Christopher recognized 
him. It was Ignacio Smith. He glanced at 
Christopher and rode on into the brush at 
the same steady cow-pony trot, looking 
neither to right nor left.. He had a rifle 
under his arm and a canteen slung across 
his back. : 

Christopher noticed these details with- 
out turning his head or slackening his own 
pace, though the blood was racing in his 
veins. He rode straight ahead to the turn 
round the big boulder. Here he stopped 
and looked back, concealing himself behind 
the rock. Ignacio Smith had disappeared. 

Christopher tightened his girth, ex- 
amined a knot or two in the rope hacka- 
more, remounted and rode back to the 
place where the Mexican had left the road. 
Then he turned into the brush and pro- 
ceeded carefully, his eyes on the ground. 
He did not know it, but he was doing easily 
and casually what perhaps not one real 
detective in a thousand could have accom- 
plished—he was tracking a man by the 
prints of his horse’s hoofs. 

For several hours he rode steadily, stop- 
ping from time to time to examine the 
ground—until it became too dark to see. 
Then he tied the pony and went ahead on 
foot. In the course of an hour he heard 
a slight noise, investigated carefully and 
found a horse staked out for the night. He 
returned to his own bronco and led him 
closer—not too close, as a whinny of recog- 
nition might be disastrous. Then he sat 
down with his back to a tree. Through a 
long, foggy, cold night he sat there, forcing 
his eyes to resist an inclination to close. 
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_ Ignacio Smith, having dined on half a 
tin of sardines and a peach, woke very 

early to the prospect of a breakfast consist- 
ing of the rest of the sardines and another 

peach. He cursed the prospect in energetic 

Eeenich, but proceeded to make the best of 
jt. He was just about fifty-five miles from 
liberty and the ability to pursue happiness 
jn his own way—conditions represented to 
him by the Mexican border. Thus it was 

_ possibleto put up with temporary hardship. 

Having consumed the sardines and the 

peach, he rolled a thin cigarette, lit it and 

-jnhaled deeply. At this moment some one 

behind him remarked: 

“T reckon you got to come with me, 

Ignacio.” . 

_ He-sprang to his feet like a cat, facing 
round in the air, and lighted crouching, his 
hand at his holster. The move was so 
quick that Christopher involuntarily took a 
step backward. For a moment the Mexican 
remained thus; then he took the hand 

. from his revolver and straightened up. 

/ “Oho!” he said. “I think I reco’nize. 

I think I remember. It is the Jensen 

boy—no?” 

| “Sure,” said Christopher. Not being 
| posted on the proper professional attitude 
|that an officer of the law should adopt 
| toward a fugitive murderer, he started to 
advance and offer to shake hands. This 

‘approach seemed to lack in dignity and 

/ authority, however; and he thought better 

|‘ of it, standing in some confusion as to what 

| to do next. 

| “You have frighten’ me!” Ignacio con- 

‘fessed. “I do not sospect there is any 

hombre in this place. I smoke the cigareet— 

‘soddenly you spik. Oho! How I have 
jump’!” He grinned pleasantly, showing a 

Be of white teeth in a frame of black, 


“Will you 
ioke one cigareet?”’ he asked. 
' “No, thanks,” said Christopher. “TI 
‘don’t smoke.” He came forward and sat 
‘onalog. ‘I reckon you got to come with 
me, Ignacio. I’m an officer.” 

The Mexican’s eyes narrowed. 

“T do not onderstan’,” he protested. 
“You are the Jensen boy—now you say 
ou are an officer. How isthat—eh? You 
ave join’ the army—eh?” 
“No,” said Christopher. 
detective.” 

“Oho!—the polees!”’ 
Christopher threw back his coat and 
displayed the star. 

“T represent this agency,” he admitted 
proudly. : 
“Tt is not, then, from the sheriff of this 
county? It is from far off?” 

| “Sure.” 

Ignacio Smith held his thin cigarette 
between thumb and forefinger and blew 
away the ash. Then he threw back his 
hairy head and laughed. First, out of 
2ourtesy to his guest, he laughed in English. 
When, to get the full flavor of the joke, he 
vent over it again in Spanish, which con- 
usts in taking a lungful of smoke and 
_thuckling throatily until it is expelled. 

_ Christopher turned a dull red. 

| “Never you mind my father, Ignacio,” 
itesaid. “I ain’t jokin’—you got to come 
with me! You’re wanted for that shootin’ 
1p at San Berdoo.” 
All the merriment died out of the 
-Mexican’s eyes, but lingered craftily on his 


ips. 

_ “Oho!” he said. ‘So it is for that you 
lollow me. They have found him—eh? 
i \nd they sospect me? And now you know 
his. It is too dam’ bad, my friend, that 
| ‘ou know this!” 

| Softly his hand slipped to his side. Softly 
_» came forward—and the revolver spat 
ciously. With a look of pure astonish- 
ent in his eyes, Christopher sat down on 
‘ound, the support of his legs being 
enly withdrawn. Then he turned 
er, emitted a deep grunt that took all the 
h out of his body, and lay down, with 
and chest in the dust. 

too dam’ bad!” said Ignacio Smith. 
half an hour Christopher woke up— 
asily, as on a sunny morning, but 
vily, as a man comes out of anesthesia. 
2 recovery, however, was rapid. He 
; his hand to his head and found it 


heavy beard and mustache. 


ce I’m a 


y Mem- 
ame to him—he remembered Ignacio 
é Mexican threw back his head and 

and as his hand slipped softly to 


darn him!” said Christopher, flush- 
nat the thought. ‘‘Let him laugh— 
him! I’ll get even with him.” 
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Christopher clenched his thin brown 

hand and shook it in the air. He forgot his 
dizziness and sick headache, went to his 
horse and returned mounted. Then he 
searched for marks of another horse, found 
them and rode steadily through the brush, 
his eyes on the ground. He never once 
thought of the reward; but he thought 
often of how Ignacio Smith had looked as 
he chuckled mirthfully over his cigarette. 
He drew his revolver from his hip pocket, 
where it had lain forgotten. It was an 
automatic gun, flat and wicked-looking, 
and represented the careful hoardings of 
half a year. 
_ Ignacio Smith, according to his reckon- 
ing, was forty-two miles from liberty. He 
was lying flat on the ground, smoking, 
while his horse rested, still saddled. Soon 
he would mount and ride the twelve miles 
to Cottonwood Valley, where his good 
friend, Pancho Aldana, conducted a small 
grocery store for the purpose of selling 
liquors. Here he would get a good meal— 
his mouth watered—tobacco and a fresh 
horse; then a quick run for the border, at 
the place where he had often crossed with 
scrubby Mexican colts on which it would 
have been absurd to pay duty. 

ay this moment some one behind him 
said: 

“Get up, you murderin’ Mexican sneak! 
Put your hands in front!” 

Ignacio glanced once at the automatic 
revolver and placed his hands as directed. 
Christopher came up behind him and re- 
lieved him of his gun and pocketknife, 
which he threw in the bushes. Then he 
ordered: 

“‘Walk over to your horse and stop ten 
feet the other side!” 

Ignacio did so. Christopher untied the 
rifle from the saddle and sent it to join its 
fellows. 

“Now then,” he said, “‘I’m goin’ to bore 
a hole plumb through you, beginnin’ at the 
back!” 

His voice clearly indicated the boiling 
wrath within. There was not a particle 
of indecision or fright in it. It conveyed 
the impression of truth. Ignacio, being 
something of a philosopher, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Unless,’’ Christopher continued, “you 
do what I tell you. Will you doit?” 

“Si, sefior.”” 

“‘Walk ahead, then. I’ll lead your horse 
until we come to mine; then you can get 
on and ride. I can hit a tomato-can with 
this gun at forty yards, and if you make 


_any breaks I’ll sure pay you what I owe. 


You just keep rememberin’ that while we 
take the short cut to the valley.” 

It was a long, tortuous trip, but it was 
made under the guidance of a youth who 
had hunted mountain quail over every foot 
of it and who was consumed with eagerness 
to have it end. In an astonishingly short 
time Christopher was riding on a level val- 
ley road toward the store. Five feet ahead 
of him rode Ignacio Smith, his eyes still 
searching craftily for a chance of escape, 
but hope within him was dead. In Christo- 
pher’s right hand was the automatic re- 
volver; twice, at sharp turns, the Mexican 
had glanced back and seen it there. 

They came to the store. A man on the 
platform yelled to those inside: 

“Hey! Come on out here!”’ : 

They came, headed by Old Man Martin- 
dale. Ignacio Smith kept steadily on, fol- 
lowed by Christopher, riding negligently, 
resting on one leg, looking straight ahead 
at the small of the Mexican’s back. When 
they had passed, going toward Altadena, 
the railroad town where there was a deputy 
sheriff, Old Man Martindale looked round 
at his fellow starers. ; : 

“First and last,” he said, ‘in spite of all 
his quiet ways, I hev always maintained 
there was a good deal in that Jensen boy.” 


Some three weeks later a letter was 
received at the office of the powerful or- 
ganization. <A sharp-faced, coatless young 
man who was operating a typewriter on a 
plain pine table opened it. It read: 


INTEROCEANIC DETECTIVE BUREAU, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

Dear Sir: I owe you four dollars and twenty 
cents, for which please inclosed find post-offis order. 
J ain’t a sucker and I know I bin robbed! I took 
your star and slung it down the canon. I got a 
thousand dollars for ketchin’ old Ignacio Smith; but, 
I tell you, you dam highbinders ain’t goin to get 
none of it! I give your share to my father. I 
reckon I can be a detective on my own hook. 

Yours respectfully, . 
CHRISTOPHER JENSEN. 
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It’s a Lucky Christmas for 
the Woman who gets a 


Westinghouse Electric 
Toaster-Stove 


ost women who live in up-to- 

date communities have heard of 

this famous electric table stove. 
Many have seen it in use at a tea ora 
cozy luncheon in a friend’s home. 

You can cook dozens of dainty dishes on its 
aluminum top. Or, replacing top with toaster 
grid, you can make the best toast that ever was. 

No special fixtures necessary. Just attach the 


electric cord on the stove to any electric outlet and 
your stove is ready to work. 


The Toaster-Stove is one of many pieces 
of Westinghouse Electric Ware, any one of 
which will make an appreciated Christmas 
gift. Always remember Westinghouse qual- 
ity when you buy an electric percolator, 
samovar, chafing dish, milk warmer, smooth- 
ing iron, or anything else. 

You need the Christmas booklet of West- 
inghouse Electric Ware before you finish your 
Christmas shopping list. 

Send a post-card today for a copy to“ West- 
inghouse, Household Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, 

Pa.” Tf you wish, we will tell you a dealer or 
lighting company or department store near you 
that will give you Westinghouse goods and the 
best of service. 


Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in Forty-five American Cities. Representatives All Over the World 
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No. 460, Standard Set, Triple 
Silver Plated Razor, $5.00. 
Pigskin Case, Gold Plated 
Razor, $7.50. 


No. 502, Triple % 
Silver Plated Case 
and Razor, $5.00. 

Gold Plated, $6.00. 


No. 103-A, Col- No. 106, Badger 
lapsible Metal Hair Shaving 
Handle Shaving Brush, $2.00. - 
Brush, $1.00. 


No. 501, Triple Silver 
Plated Case and Razor, 
$5.00. - 

Gold Plated, $6.00. 


IVE YOUR MEN FRIENDS 
SOMETHING PRACTI- 
CAL—something they will 
value. The GILLETTE makes 
a splendid Christmas present— 
simple, useful, lasting, sensible. 


The traveler, the motorist, the 
college man, the young man 
just reaching the shaving age, 
or the man who shaves at home 
—all will welcome such a gift 


“Tf it’s a Gillette— 
it’s The Safety Razor” 


No. 00, Combina- 
tion Set. Leather Case, 
Soap, Brush, Triple 
Silver Plated Razor, $6.50. 
Morocco Case, Gold Plated 

Razor and Fittings, $10.00. 


3 This No. 00 Set, also with Beau- 
: tifully Hand Engraved and Initialed 
Fittings, all Gold Plated, $50.00. 


No. 102, Badger 
Hair Shaving 
Brush, $1.00. 


THIS CHRIS] 
A GILLETT 


December 9, f9i1 


No. 504, Triple Silver Plate 
and Razor, $5.00. Gold} 
$6.00. ; 


and enjoy its use every d 
the year. 

No matter what walk 0 
your friends may be in, yot 
easily select a GILLETT 
suit their tastes and req 
ments. 

The GILLETTE can be hi 
various styles—from $5.00 
$50.00 —some of which 
shown here. 


GILLET1 
22 


No. 505, 
Black Cowhide 
Case, Triple Silver p a 


Plated Razor, $5.00. 
Pigskin Case, Gold Plated 
Razor, $6.00. : ai 


' 
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No. 460-B, Nickel Plated Case 
Triple Silver Plated Razor 
$5.00. Gold Plated Razor 
and Case, $7.50. 


Silver Plated Case 
) Gold 


Gillette Shaving Stick in 
Nickel Plated Box, 25c. 


E.des, 12 
iz Edges) in 
ied Box, $1.00. 


No. 461, Combination Set. 
Soap, Brush, Triple Silver 
Plated Razor, $6.00. 

No. 461-B, Same in Nickel 
Plated Case, $6.50. 


tsement appears The matchless GILLETTE BLADE 
sbefore Christmas. has made the GILLETTE 
3 Safety Razor the world’s stand- 
Mee Ok ard. Sold everywhere 50 cents 
‘pply you, send us for 6 (12 shaving edges); $1.00 


nd description of 
cire Betinoncy for 12 (24 shaving edges). 


ypost-office order, Those of your friends who are 
€, bank draft or already GILLETTE users will 
ul, and shipment appreciate a gift of GILLETTE 
2mmediately, car- BLADES at Christmas — say 
| half a dozen packets. 


No. 422, Combination 
Set, Pigskin Case, Brush, 

Soap, Plate Glass Mirror, 
Triple Silver Plated Razor, 
$9.00. Gold Plated Contents, 
$12.00. 


No. 500, Triple Silver 
Plated Case and Razor, 
$5.00. Gold Plated, 
$6.00. 
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ERMANENCE of style is one of the chief 

qualifications of these unusual clothes. Among 
men who know and care, Adler’s Collegian Clothes 
have the reputation of retaining their style and 
shape to the end. If you admire clothes of ster- 
ling quality and perfectly tailored, possessing the 
highest degree of refinement, dignity and character, 
go to the store that sells Adler’s Collegian Clothes 
and see your clothes ideals realized. The moderate 
price range is $15 to $30. 


Our new Style Book—an authentic guide for 
men’s correct fashions — mailed to any address 
on request. Italso tells youthe store in your town 
or vicinity that sells Adler’s Collegian Clothes. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Milwaukee Chicago 
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THE SILVER SHOES 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Tndade an’ there was—a thatched cot- 
tage wid a nate little cowshed, an’ a big 
sycamore risin’ above the roof.” : 

“Tt’s well I remimber the sycamore, 
but there’s not been a house there in my 
recolliction—an’ I’m go’n’ on sivinty.” 

Cahal didn’t know what to say; but the 
far-rmer tould him that it may have been 
his good fairy who’d caused the house to 
appear there, so’s she could warn him agin 
the evil fairies. 

And thin Cahal remimbered that, though 
she had silver hair an’ rosy cheeks, she 
looked like a younger sister of the woman of 
manny trades in Limerick; an’ he felt sure 
the far-rmer was right. And—why, yes; 
whin he had turned to look at the house he 
couldn’t see it. 

“Ye'll be go’n’ to the palace, I suppose, 
to see the games an’ tournimints on the 
occasion of the marriage of the king’s 
darter?’’ says the far-rmer. 

“Sure, I hadn’t hair-rd of thim; but I’d 
like to see thim.” 

“Perhaps you’re a suitor for the hand of 
the princess!”’ says th’ ould man; an’ that 
put an idee in Cahal’s head. Hadn’t he the 
silver shoes? That meant somethin’, an’ it 
would be as good as go’n’ to the fair to ask 
for the hand of a princess. 

Full of the new idee, he star-rted out 
after he’d smoked wid the far-rmer in the 
shade of his grapevines. 

’Twas a quare thing that he no longer 
eared for the golden-haired, pink-faced 
ger-rul! ‘‘Sure, she probably was back 
into dust five minutes arter I left. Me fairy 
godmother! Sure, I didn’t know I had 
such a thing. They’re handy.” 

In the middle of the afternoon he left the 


highroad to climb a bit of a mountain, | 


rocky an’ barren, excipt for heather an’ 
furze. He wanted to see somethin’ of the 
wer-ruld; an’ he saw it whin he had raiched 
the top, for there, far to the north, lay a 
castle like he had dramed of but niver 
seen. It looked half a mile long an’ was 
built of gray stone. There was people 
arrivin’—Cahal had eyes as good as a 
sailor’s—an’ evidently great things go’n’ 
on. He picked some fraochans—like black- 
berries—an’ made a lunch of thim, an’ thin 
wint down the other side of the mountain, 
back to the highway. He had hardly got to 
it whin he hair-rd a rattle of wheels behind 
him an’ a felly drove by in a carriage, 
whippin’ his hor-rse like fury an’ carlin’ to 
ivery wan to git out of the way. 

Be the side of the road was an oozy 
strame of dirty-lookin’ water. So soon as 
Cahal had seen the castle he had put on 
the silver shoes; an’ now, in le’pin’ out of 
the way of the mad driver, he went into the 
ooze up-to his ankles, an’ his silver shoes 
was the color of moleskin again. 

Cahal looked har-rd at the driver, an’ he 
had a strong resimblance to the felly whose 
nose he had polished — particularly the nose. 
The dog would have le’pt up into the 
carriage if Cahal hadn’t held him back by 
the neck. 

“‘Sure, it’s better this way; for the silver 
shoes would make too great ashow. Whin 
I need thim to shine th’ ould woman’s 
flannen will do the trick.” 

An’, takin’ a hint from the dullin’ of his 
shoes, he smeared his staff wid mud till it 
looked like walnut, an’ not a bit like the 
staffs of the sivin princes. 

Thin, wid a quick step an’ a stout 
hair-rt, the hound follerin’ close behind, he 
hastened to the palace of the rid-headed 
King Noname. 

Anny wan at arl at arl was welkim to 
enter the palace an’ pass into the great hall 
where the examinations took place; but 
those that didn’t come up to the scratch, 
unless they was of the nobility, was chucked 
out head fir-rst by anny wan that wanted 
to take a hand in it. 

As Cahal ascinded the long windin’ road 
that led to the big brass doors of the castle 
he saw a stout man sail t’roo the doorway 
an’ slide on his stummick as manny as tin 
feet. He picked himself up an’ shook his 
fist at the castle, then wint to a clump of 
bushes an’ took out his stick an’ bundle an’ 
wint along; an’ probably the nixt place he 
stopped at was for the pur-rpose of gittin’ 
a glass of milk, wid niver so much as a 
“T’ank you” for it. 

“Lie down, sir, an’ wait for me,’”’ says 
Cahal, pattin’ the dog’s head; an’ he wint 
in the shade of a fuchsia tree—you know 
fuchsias is trees in Irelan’, an’ not little 
plants like wid us—an’ laid his head on his 
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—you can discard 
cumbersome, unsight! 
comfortable rubbers if you y 


The leather sole of the ordinary 
porous and quickly absorbs moistu 
cold and dampness are directly con 
to your foot. 


In the Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe yo 
rests on a specially constructed « 
insole that is a non-conductor and 
tor—no coldordampness can come 
the soles of your shoes to chill you 


Colds, sore throat, pneumonia 4 
matism are contracted through ins 
protection afforded by ordinary 
Don’t endanger your health and 
Write today for our f 


Free Style Book zm 


If your dealer does not handle Dr. : 
Cushion Shoes, we willgladlytell you 


Don’t delay— 
Write today. 


J.P. SMITH 
SHOE CO. 
Makers 
CHICAGO 


Give One for C 
To Your Men Friends 


or 
Send For 
This New 
Shaving 
Brush For 


: For Applying 
30 Days Choice French 
Soy ae 
Free Trial , 3%: 


ded in Rubber 


Use it every time you shave for 30 
days. Then send us the price ($2) or 
return the Brush. Can we make any 
fairer offer? A man rarely takes 30 © 
days to decide he needs this 


The greatest improvement in 

since the invention of the 

It's a revelation in shaving comfort. 

round rubber *‘fingers’’ rub in the lather and 

far better than human fingers can do it. A 

tender skin or ingrowing beard—makes any Fad 

Write on your business stationery, en 

business card or give references. W: 

promptly send this Brush, postage P) 

Your dealer is authorized to give you a 
of the Luxury Brush before buying. 


Luxury Sales Company “t 


A Superb 


Appreciated and valued 
\bymenand women. | 


Easy to buy = 


can 


“be purchased at any 
first-class stationer 
or jeweler. 


“pocket, hand-bag 


D 
i 


} 
t 
\ 


\ 


- Top 


of 


4 or purse without 
‘io of leaking. 


\Easy to write 


\with. The‘‘Gold 
Feed’’ 
bkeeps the point 

{ the pen 
wet with ink 
which makes 
the pen write 
smoothly 
land easily. 
Easy to send |) 
to your 
friends in 

other cities 

or coun- 

tries _be- 


Instantly 
GUARANTEED 


to Give Satisfaction 


Made in chased 
hard rubber, rolled 
gold, Sterling Sil- 

ver and 14 Kt. Gold. 
Excellence in quality 
of material combined 
with expert work- 
manship has made the 
“Swan’’the perfect pen, 


At all stationers and jewelers 
$2.50 and up 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 


17 Maiden Lane 209 S. State St. 
New York Chicago 


79-80 High Holborn 124 York St. 


London, Eng. Toronto 
Manchester Paris Brussels Sydney 
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‘elouze” Electric Iron 


SS 


s Heat Control At Finger Tip 
feed to reach up to the chandelier 


thnor to disconnect the cord at p 


Meats _quickly—about half 
i time, Has: hot point and 
—uses surprisingly little cur- 
| 4 or 6% Ib. size $5. If your 
lasn’t it, order direct. 


a Handlerevolves, Cord can’t kink. 


RW Shield is removable. No flame, 
no dan- 
my: . . 3p from 


ij re. 


| currentless than one-third cost of alcohol lamp. Iron 
ight and clean. Complete with nickel plated 


4n'$3.50, For sale by all leading dealers. Send for booklet. 
ig| E ELECTRIC HEATER CO., 240 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“Quality” Scales 


The new Pelouze Slanting Dial 

Family Scale is invaluable in 

thehome. Capacity 24 pounds 

by ounces—made of steel. 
Double upright supports in- 
sure accuracy—a great advan- 
tage. Remember the name 
*“Pelouze” and look for the 
“double posts.” 


A Pelouze Postal Scale 
» Suitable gift —= 
for cartes 


Y amount of postage in cents. 
acy guaranteed, 14 styles 
ice and home. For sale 
grits dealers. Send for 
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crossed paws, but kept lovin’ eyes on his 
master until he passed out of sight t’roo 
the door. 

Cahal was so struck wid astonishmint 
whin he got inside that he stood wid his 
mouth open like a big gawk; but after a 
time he remimbered the silver shoes an’ 
stood up straight an’ began to talk to the 
man nixt him. There was about fifty in 
the hall, an’ ivery hour the rid-headed king 
kem out an’ axed thim questions while the 
princess looked down at thim from a bal- 
cony like—an’ glad to look down on thim, 
for she was like wan of these bachelder 
maids ye hair so much about these days, 
an’ very indepindint. 

She’d red hair, too, but it was a color 
that was full of light, an’ it gev her the look 
of a queen. 

_Cahal had nair an hour to wait, but he 
didn’t care—there was so manny different 
kinds of min round him. Some was high 
lords, sure enough, an’ some looked like ear- 
pinters an’ masons an’ teamsters; but while 
they was waitin’ they was arl free an’ aisy 
togither; an’ par-rt of the time Cahal talked 
wid a dook, wid some such title as the 
Lair-rd of Sligo, an’ some of the time wid 
a tapster from Limerick—an’ found thim 
both intertainin’. 

The sun was beginnin’ to set, an’ in the 
west end of the hall was a great round 
golden-glass window as lair-rge as a mill- 
wheel an’ lettin’ in the sunset light most 
beautiful. 

Whin the king kem in his hair an’ 
whisker-rs looked like they was afire; but 
whin Issoolt kem in she looked like wan of 
thim saints ye see in cat’adr-ral winder-rs, 
an’ the light in her hair was not like anny- 
thing ye could find elsewhere on air-rth, 
sir-r. It must have been somethin’ to sober 
a light-minded man! 

Whin King Noname kem in a hundred 
trumpeters blew a blast so loud that the 
great window trimbled. 

Thin he carled the fir-rst suitor up. 

“Have ye noble blood?” 

“No; but I t’ink noble t’oughts!” says 
the felly, who looked like wan of these 
collige min. 

“What does he looklike to you, Issoolt?”’ 

“T’m sorry for him, father; but he’s not 
forme. Plaise don’t let him be kicked out 
though.” 

So the fir-rst wan was allowed to walk 
out. An’ thin kem a richly dressed knight 
wid a spear, an’ a big plume in his steel cap. 

He had noble blood, but the princess 
didn’t like to make up her mind right away; 
so he was shown to a bench on the edge of 
the hall. 

Cahal noticed wid little surprise that 
the felly whose nose he had polished was 
there—an’ his nose was still red an’ 
glistened in the sunlight. 

“She’ll niver have him,” says Cahal. 

He was surprised that there was none of 
the sivin silver-shod wans in the hall; an’ 
while he was wonderin’ it kem his tur-rn 
to be questioned. 

“Have ye noble blood?” 

“T t’ink I have,’’ says Cahal; but at that 
the red-nosed wan set up a sneerin’ laugh 
an’ says: “Pitch him out, fellies!”’ 

The princess said somethin’ and leaned 
out of the balcony; but no wan hair-rd 
her, for the rist, glad of a bit of spoort, 
bundled Cahal out. 

He was like a cat on his feet an’ they 
didn’t do more than hurry him out; an’ as 
he tur-rned to fight his way back he saw 
ivery wan of thim tur-rn an’ rush back into 
the castle as if the divil himself was after 
thim. Sure, the hound had niver left his 
eyes off the door, an’ whin his masther kem 
out thataway he flew at the crowd an’ 
managed to bite a bit out of the calf of the 
red-nosed wan. 

“‘Sure, I was a fool to forgit me flannen! 
Y’ll try again nixt hour, for that princess is 
so wonderful that I’d t’ink she was Queen 
of Heaven—an’ I must have a talk wid her, 
even if they kill me for it. Come,” says he 
to the dog. “We'll go down an’ git some- 
thin’ to ate in the town beyant. T’m 
hungry enough to ate me staff.” 

Now whin they t’rowed Cahal out of the 
door the princess tould her father it was a 
shame an’ said she’d see no more till the 
nixt hour; an’ as she ginerally had her way 
the crowd was tould to amuse itself as it 
wanted, an’ a cask of ale was brought in to 
refresh thim. : st) 

The princess stole out into the twilight 
an’ strolled round the paths in the par-rk, 
thinkin’ of the felly who wasn’t sure if he 
was noble or not. i : 

Arl of a sudden she kem on him, follied 
by his dog. Cahal was atin’ the last of a big 


It’s this new rein- 
forcing that gives 
you extra value in 


this hosiery. 


You can hardly detect where 
the heel reinforcement begins 
and ends. It doesn’t show 
above your stockings to call 
attention to your heels. Yet 
it gives double strength. 

We could use yam that would cost 
half as much, but we wouldn’t get 
that result. So we pay $1.40 a 
pound for this reinforcing yarn. 


Combed Sea Island Cotton only is 


used in the making of 
Plena 
FS TRADE MARK Tf O S, 4, lim RY 


The foot is remforced below the heel. Toe looped on two-thread 
looping machines. The top is the famous French 
Welt—the best top ever put on a seamless stocking. 
A better, more elastic, better looking cotton stocking 
simply isn’t possible. 

Sold by leading jobbers and retailers throughout the United 
States. We do not sell direct to the user, but if no dealer in your 


town has Bachelors’ Friend, send money order covering amount, 
and we will see that you are supplied, charges prepaid. 


JOSEPH BLACK & SONS CO., York, Pa. 


Three grades: 
6 pairs, $1.50 
6 pairs, $2.00 
6 pairs, $2.50 


In all desired 


colors. 


Six months’ 
guarantee. 


No need of 
this since 
he wears 
Bachelors’ 
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On Important Occasions 
where the well-groomed American woman is accustomed 
to appear, there is always present that beyond-the-ordinary 
type of beauty—the woman who keeps her complexion refined 

and lovely by using ELCAYA—the time-tried toilet cream, whose high inter- 
national reputation was achieved through its distinct superiority and purity. 


CREME ELCAYA 


“Makes the Skin Like Velvet” 


keeps it soft, clear, inviting. ELCAYA prevents roughness, chap or redness ; protects the skin 
from the harsh winter weather and keeps it naturally beautiful. ELCAY A is also the discriminat- 
ing woman’s favorite ‘* Dressing Cream ’’— powder applied after its use imparts that soft, velvety 
look without the artificial appearance. Those who demand the best beauty-aid select ELCAY A. 
It is no more expensive than the ordinary creams and one jar proves why it is held in so high 
esteem everywhere. Let it be your choice too, ask for ELCAYA, 

SAMPLE FOR 2c — Send Dealer’s Name All Dealers, Nation- Wide, Sell ELCAYA 


‘ James C. Crane, Sole Agent, 104 Fulton St., New York 
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The Howard Watch 


HIS Christmas is 

surely the time to 

gratify for him one 
of his dearest wishes— Zo 
own a HOWARD 
WATCH. 

Not that he hasn’t a watch 
of some kind already. 

But the higher up a man 
gets in the councils of the busi- 
ness and professional world 
the more HOWARD owners 
he finds among his associates. 

It is brought home to him 
more and more that the 
HOWARD has a distinctive 
standing among the leading men 
of all callings and occupations. 

And when a man once absorbs 
the prestige of the HOWARD—when 


he realizes what “HOWARD time” 
is and the service it performs in the 


world’s affairs, only the Howard can 
quite satisfy him. 

Through its seventy years’ career 
the HOWARD has come to be 
known as the finest practical time- 
piece in the world. 


A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 


The price of each watch — from 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a 
Crescent or Jas. Boss gold-filled case 
at $40, to the 23-jewel at $150, and 
the “EDWARD HOWARD” model at 
$350—is fixed at the factory and a 
printed ticket attached. 


Find the HOWARD jeweler in 
your townand talkto him. Not every 
jeweler can sell you a HOWARD. 
The jeweler who can is a good man 
to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a 
little book, “The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” giving the record of his own 
HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. You'll 
enjoy it. Drop us a post- card, 
Dept. N, and we’ll send you a copy. 


EK. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


Cardinal Gibbons says: 


I urge upon all Catholics the use of the 


Prayers 


Best Morocco Binding 


Rosary — Both for $3. 


JOHN MURPHY CO. 


Address us 200 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md 


\¥) The Speakman Shower 


Manual of 


and a Rolled Gold Chain 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Only 
$25.25 
Freight 
Prepaid 

East of the 
Mississippi 
Size of Chest: 
44 in. long 
20 in. wide 
20 in. high 


Your furs, blankets, linens, laces, silks and wor 
ens come from the fragrant depths of a Piedmont 


Southern Red Cedar Chest ag perfect as the day they were laid 
away. Absolute protection from moths, mice, dust and dampness. 
VERY DECORATIVE and the MOST ACCEPTABLE of all 
Christmas gifts. Shipped DIRECT from factory, at factory prices, 
freight prepaid. 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. Send for booklet, 
‘The Story of Réd Cedar," and big catalog showing many styles, 
sizes and prices of Chests. Upholstered Wardrobe Couches, etc. 


A Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 


. PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 12, Statesville, N.C. 


Men, here’s a REAL 


Christmas Present 


The Speakman Shower $12.50 


Complete 


Gre your best crony a Speakman Shower and he’ll bless 
you forever—better still, ask the wife to give you one. 

She can use it too, a rubber bathing cap will keep her 
head dry. And she can know the fun, the feeling of superb, 
bounding health that comes from a shower bath. yj 

The Speakman Shower is complete—curtain, rings and all 
—delivered at your door for $12.50 (except in the far West) 
and you, yourself, can put it up in a few minutes. When 
you want to use it, fasten it to the faucet in a second —it 
can’t pull off—and take it off inajiffy when you're finished. 


See your plumbing dealer or 
write us for our free booklet. 


111 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 
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bun, but he wiped his mouth on his sleeve, 
not carin’ to appear before the princess wid 
a dir-rty face, an’ passed the time o’ day 
wid her. 

“‘What a lovely dog!” says she. 

“Yes; but he doesn’t like strangers. 
Look out, if ye plaise!”’ 

“Oh, he’s not a stranger,” says she, 
pattin’ the head of him. “It’s manny 
of his brothers I’ve seen. There’s on’y the 
wan pack. An’ if he’s your-rs you’d no 
need to say you ‘t’ought’ you were noble.” 

Arl of a sudden it struck Cahal that here 
he was talkin’ wid a princess, an’ she as 
aisy as an ould hat! He looked straight in 
her lovely face an’ the hair-rt of him began 
to bate. “If I don’t marry her I'll live an’ 
die an ould bachelder!” says he. Thin he 
thought of the nixt hour, an’ realized that 
his good fairy had given him this chance to 
make love to her. He looked round, won- 
derin’ was she nair, but all he saw was a 
wood-dove. 

“Princess,”’ says he, ‘‘by this and by 
that I know I’m noble. Will ye look?” 

He pulled out the piece of flannen an’ 
gev the tip of his staff a polish. 

Whin she saw the silver light she clapped 
her hands and said: “Sure, your name 
must be Moran!”’ 

““An’ none better-r!”’ says he stoutly. 
“But till the sivin princes come I must keep 
dar-rk.’”’ He laughed an’ she j’ined him. 

“T don’t want to see the rabble nixt 
hour,” says she. ‘‘Hair thim in there, 
roarin’ over their ale! I got tired of de- 
cidin’, an’ me father tould thim to make 
merry. You’re noble enough for anny 
wan.” 

“‘None could be noble enough for you, 
me dair-r,”” says Cahal, puttin’ his strong 
ar-rm round her waist—an’, be the same 
token, she liked it! 

They was deep in love matter-rs whin 
they come face to face wid the young man 
wid the red nose. Whin he saw whose 
ar-rm was round the princess’ waist he was 
in a rage at wance. 

“Ye lowdown puppy!” says he—‘‘to 
dare to put a dir-rty finger on the most 
beautiful princess in the wer-ruld! This 
time I will draw on ye!” 

Wid that he drew his swor-rd—an’ a 
minute later he drew his last breath, for the 
dog was at his t’roat like a stroke of light- 
nin’ an’ he fell wid a gurgle. And from the 
hedge rose a rook wid a red beak, cawin’ 
dismally. 

Cahal expicted the princess to bur-rst 
into tair-rs, but she patted the dog on the 
head an’ said: “The silver-grays niver 
make a mistake.” 

Just thin the trumpeters sounded their 
trumpets, an’ the princess, allowin’ Cahal 
to kiss her cheek, ran up the path to a side 
intrance to the castle, while he wint round 
to the front. 

‘“Whin I whistle come in,”’ says he to the 
dog. An’ the dog licked his hand an’ thin 
wint an’ lay down under the fuchsia, wid 
his eyes on the door t’roo which his master 
had passed. , 

Whin Cahal wint back to the great hall 
he hoped he’d see the sivin princes, for he 
felt he could claim kinship wid thim; but 
there was no sign of thim, an’ whin King 
Noname saw him he was very angry at the 
lad for darin’ to come back. 

“Put him in chains!”’ says the king to a 
sort of polisman that stood be his side. 

“Wan momint, Your Rivirinee—I mane 
Your Lairdship.”’ Up in the balcony the 
princess was hidin’ her laughter wid her 
han’kercher at the innocince of the boy. 
“T have a letter to you that I forgot arl 
about.” 

Thin he pulls out the letter th’ ould 
woman had given to him an’ hands it to the 
king. The king put on his spectacles an’ 
read: ‘To the wan it’s written to.”’ But 
there was nothin’ else. He looked at the 
fir-rst page, an’ shook his head; thin he 
tur-rned to the sicond page, an’ his brows 
began to wrinkle; thin the thir-rd, an’ he 
uttered an oath; an’ thin the four-rth, 


“Be arl the power-rs of darkness, ye are 
the most insolent young man I iver met! 
There’s nayther line nor wor-rd in that 
letter—nothin’ but a white sheet. Have 
him put in the yellow dungeon My 

“T have it, Your Grace,” says Cahal, not 
a bit afraid, but a bit ashamed of his forgit- 
fulness. ‘‘L’ave me have the letter an’ I’ll 
bring out the m’anin’.” 

“L’ave him have it, father dair,” says 
the princess; an’ the king hands him the 
letter, while the rist of the suitors growled 
and scowled at the young upstar-rt that 
was takin’ up so much of the king’s time. 
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Children are eager for alae 


they never tire of it. It has th 
delicious flavor of whole whe: 
You can serve it, morning aft 
morning, and it will taste just ; 
good —be just as welcome, as 
was the first day. Ralston ney: 
stays on the pantry shelf—childre 
like it, and want it every mornin 
Give your children g 


Ralston 
Wheat Food 


and youwill be giving them theve: 
food that they most need to bui 
them up and keep them stron 

Ralston is a solid, common-sen: 
food of natural wheat color, wii 
all of the flavor and nutriment | 
the whole wheat leftin. 


j with cream ar 
sugar. . 
Ralston is a m 
«#4 economical fo 
‘<1 one cup, wh 


dren’s sake. Y 
will like it, too. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 
makes delicious, nourishing brea 
muffins, rolls, ete. Try it, to 


Everything cooked in Union C 
Bags tastes better. No washing © 
and pans, either. 
Prepare food as usual, place in 
sized Union Cookery Bag. Needs n 
ing; is self-basting and self-brownin 
Ordinary paper bags won’t do. Union € 
Bags are tasteless, moisture-proof, germ-D 
Sold in liberal, sealed, sanitary pack: 
1 Ask your Grocer, B 
them wherever he buys’ 
& Paper Co.’sregular 
Or, write us. 


i 


Use your go-cart or baby carriage all winter. 
any make. Cart folds with runners attached. Top an 
of your cart protect your child better than 2 sl 
Runners on your cart for your baby’s Christm 
circular free— At your dealers or send $1.00 for a p' 
retailers write for prices. Perfect Runner Sales 


For College, School, Society or Lo 
Descriptive catalog with attractive PD’ 
ES sealed aye sommesen fpr Fie 
pins here illustrated with any three letters an 
one or two colors of enamel. 8' (ca SILVER, 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10c each; 
doz. BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 658, 
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Coffee 


‘hen when 1912 guests 
pmpliment your coffee — 
ist say ‘‘I use Mrs. Rorer’s 


liwn Blend.’ This coffee is 


pmposed of South Amer- 
jan berries, selected by 
Irs. Rorer, blended and 
pasted under her direction in 
a factory. 


‘ou ‘can get it from your grocer 
ia triple sealed non-aroma-leak 
jokage—always fresh. 


(ver 5,000,000 pounds sold in this 
cuntry this last year. 


valuable directions 
making coffee and 
nerous helpful sug- 
tions for using coffee 
ai dessert flavor are con- 
taed in Mrs. Rorer’s 
Fze Booklet—‘‘27 


ven you send for this 
hoful booklet please 
nation your grocer’s name and whether 
onot he handles Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee. 


f Harry B. Gates, President 
; limax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 
38\ain St. Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


Gean unpack and assemble ready to 
Ithe above furniture in one evening. 


he Reason—back of these prices is that we 
lip the sections in a compact box direct 
| you, reducing freight two-thirds, elimi- 
N Wrapping and avoids two profits. 
the furniture for thirty days in your home. 
our claim that you cannot duplicate it for 
our price—then if not satisfied, we will re- 
the money you have paid. Free Catalog. 


Mfz. Co., 212 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


fe 
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ly adjusted; strongly made, of hard wood; 
holds large or small tree firm and straight; 


hip direct express prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


MFG. CO., 5412 E. Hamilton Av., Cleveland,0. 
n Mfg. Co., 212 Center St., New York City 
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Cahal unpins the flannen an’ thin he 
polishes aich page—an’ there was a letter 
in silver ink. 

““Rade that now, Your Honor,” says he; 
an’ the king takes it an’ rades it out loud: 


“Mighty King Noname: If it please Your Majesty, 
this is young Cahal Moran, of the silver-shod Morans. 
He has as good a claim to the hand of the Princess 
Yseult as any one who may come to your castle. 

“PRINCESS WooD-DovE.” 


“But where are your silver shoes?’ says 
the king in a vexed voice, he bein’ tired 
of the whole affair an’ anxious to get out of 
the hall an’ into a game of ecar-rds wid 
ine Bishop of Bundor-ran, who was visitin’ 

im. 

Just -as Cahal bent over to polish his 
shoes a great clatter of hoofs was hair-rd 
outside an’ the brass doors was flung wide 
open; an’ just as he polished his white 
birch staff the sivin princes rode in in 
splendor, follied by their dogs. 

The king gave thim welcome an’ thin 
said: “Is this lad an imposthor or is he 
wan of your clan?”’ 

The sivin princes looked at Cahal, looked 
at his shoes, looked at his staff—an’ thin 
the ouldest said: “By two counts he is; 
but if he has no dog he kem by his staff an’ 
shoes dishonestly.”’ 

Instantly Cahal gev a low whistle an’ the 
dog bounded in at the doors just as they 
was closin’. He wint up to Cahal and 
put his paws on his shouldhers an’ Cahal 
twisted his silky ears. 

“He’s wan of us!” says the ouldest 
prince, an’ rides over to Cahal to give him 
the kiss of cousinship. 

Thin out of the balcony stole Princess 
Issoolt an’ ran down the windin’ staircase, 
an’ walks into the hall toward Cahal. 

He saw her before anny wan else an’ 
advanced to meet her. 

“King Noname,” says he as he put his 
ar-rm round her waist, “‘ye can break up 
this meetin’, for your darter has found a 
husband.” 

An’ whin the king looked at the smile on 
his darter’s face he was sure of it. 

The sivin princes raised their helmets 
an’, lookin’ straight at Princess Issoolt, they 
cried out somethin’ in Gaelic an’ for-rmed a 
cir-rele round the two. 

And t’roo the west window of the hall 
flew a rook wid a red beak, closely followed 
by a dove that was chasin’ it. 


Almcient Sleighbellis 


ECULIAR among bells is the sleigh- 
bell. It is not in the least like any 
other kind of bell. Where did it originate? 
Such questions are usually difficult to 
answer; but there is no doubt of the fact 
that bells of this kind were familiarly 
known to the natives of Central America 
and Northern South America for centuries 
before Columbus landed. They were, in- 
deed, in common use for ornamental and 
other purposes. 3 
Bells of the sort were usually provided 
with a metal loop at the top to hang them 
by; and were slit on the under side se that 
the tinkling of the pellets of metal they 
contained might be audible. Great num- 
bers of them are found in graves all over the 
narrow neck of land that connects North 


with South America. They bear obvious: 


signs of having been cast in molds; and, 
as a rule, they are plated with gold. 

The aborigines of that part of the world 
were highly skilled in the casting and ham- 
mering of gold and silver, and they had a 
marked taste for imitating natural forms— 
especially those of animals. Perhaps the 
most curious articles in this line, however, 
are golden reptiles in which the eyes are 
represented by tiny sleighbells—the slit of 
the bell standing for the slit between the 
eyelids. 

Many people in this country today wear 
on their watch-chains, as charms, small 
golden images, of the history of which they 
are entirely ignorant—the fact being that 
these images have been dug out of prehis- 
toric cemeteries in Central America and 
Colombia. Some of them are of pure gold, 
others are alloyed with copper. Mostly 
they represent mythological creatures, 
their original significance having been more 
or less religious. , 

The aboriginal goldsmiths of Colombia 
were remarkably expert and appear to have 
had a method of washing objects with gold 
which modern experts in their craft are not 
acquainted with. In this way they were 
able to plate with permanence articles of 
copper and other materials. 
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The Daisy Boy Says: 


“Ask Your Father for a Daisy 
for Christmas” 


“T got my thousand-shot Daisy last Christmas, and J tell 
you I was happy when | saw it Christmas morning. 


“You know what a beauty the Daisy Air Rifle is. It looks just 
like a regular magazine hunting rifle, the same as father takes on 
his hunting trips. | filled it right up and went out in the back yard 
to practice, and it shot just fine. It didn’t take me long before I 
could send a shot straight to the mark. 


“Mother says she likes it because it’s safe, and father says it’s just 
the thing to keep me out of mischief, and to teach me to be manly 
and self-reliant. I guess father's right, because I feel just like a 
regular hunter when I get out in the woods with my Daisy. 


“You ask your father to get you a Daisy for Christmas. It’s the 
best thing ever made for a boy.” 


Millions of American boys have been made happy with a Daisy. - Let your 
boy enjoy the benefits of a Daisy, this year. It’s the best traming, and enjoy- 
ment a boy can have. 


All hardware and sporting goods dealers handle the Daisy line of air rifles. Go 
to your nearest store and ask to see these Daisy models. The dealer will be 
glad to show them to you, whether you are ready to buy or not. 


“Daisy Special,” 1000-shot Repeater, the finest air rifle made, 
finished in gun blue and provided with patented shot-retaining 
device, one of the many exclusive Daisy ideas found on no other 
make of air rifles. . . $2.00 
Other Daisy Models 50c to $2.00 
Little Daisy Pop-Gun 
New Daisy Target, for indoor and outdoor practice .50 


Don’t let anyone sell you an inferior air rifle. If your dealer does not handle 
the Daisy line, he will order one for you, if you ask him. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., 287 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich. 


The largest air rifle factory in the world, making each year more air rifles than all other 
factories combined. 
Export Office, R. M. Lockwood, Mer., 18 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Bekeart, Mgr., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Mexican Branch, Louis W. Chemidlin, Mexico City, D. F. Mex. 


THE LITTLE DAISY POP-GUN 


One of the most attractive J 
presents you can buy for the 
children at Christmas. Made 
for the little fellow who is not 
yet old enough for a Daisy Air 
Rifle. Shoots a cork on the end 
of a string with a loud noise. Genuine walnut stock, with nickeled steel barrel, 
just likea real gun. It will furnish an endless amount of fun without the slightest 
chance of danger. The low price is made possible only because it is made in the 
largest air rifle factory in the world, equipped with modern labor- 

saving machinery. For sale by all Daisy Dealers . . ... .- 25 cts. 
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igher Than Ever In Quality 


FORD Model T— famed for its service on all the highways of the world—is still of the same 
scientifically accurate and simple design, same heat-treated Vanadium Steel Construction, 


same light weight—same economical car to own and operate. 


FORD Model T Torpedo _ 


4 Cylinders, 2 Passengers Two 6-inch Gas Lamps. Generator 
Completely equipped as follows: Three Oil Lamps 

Extension Top. Speedometer Horn and Tools 

Automatic Brass Windshield Ford Magneto built into the motor 


This car thus fully equipped for $590, F. O. B. Detroit 


. 


4 Cylinders, 3 Passengers Two 6-inch Gas Lam 
Removable Rumble Seat Three Oil Letiee gid eects 
Extension Top. Speedometer Horn and Tools 
<i cere Brass Windshield Ford Magneto built into the motor 
is snappy Commercial Roadster thoroughly equipped as above for $590, F. O. B. Detroit 
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Of course you expect us to be enthusiastic 
in our advertisements of Ford Model T. 
You think that naturally, as the designer 
and maker of Ford Model T, we are 
biased in our judgment and exaggerate 
the merits of this standard car. 


So we propose that when you are considering the 
purchase of a motor car, you investigate for yourself, 


by talking with owners of Ford Model T cars—they _ 


are all around you—or write them for their opinions 
and experience with this satisfying car. Call on any 
Ford dealer and he will direct you to Ford owners, or 
write us direct and we will send you the names and 
addresses. This is an easy and dependable way to 
satisfy yourself as to the reliability of every claim we 
make for Ford Model T. Then have the Ford dealer 
give you a practical demonstration. Take a ride 
and see how simple it is to drive, how perfect the 
control and how smooth Ford Model T runs. 


We tell you frankly Ford Model T is better today 


than ever before, because while there have been no 
changes in detail, in design and construction of the 
car, it has been possible to refine certain features 
and add certain conveniences. 


The increased demand has led naturally to increased 
manufacturing facilities, and this larger production has 


given us economies through which we are able to — 


reduce the price, while increasing the quality. 
We repeat the assurance that Ford Model T is the 


highest priced quality. It is made in the most com- 


pact and efficient factory in the world, bar none. 
Henry Ford, the designer of Ford cars and the founder 
of the Ford Motor Company, has never been more 


active and efficient in his work than at the present © 


time. He is continually moving through the immense 
plant, here, there and everywhere, alert, observing, 
thinking, doing — one object in view — increase the 
quality; increase the efficiency; increase the service- 
ability of the car and reduce the price. 


This car will give you the pleasure and comfort you 
desire; the speed you expect and an unlimited prac- 
tical service. It costs you less in purchase price, 


and it is the cheapest car in the world to maintain — 


in operation. 


Here’s the Ford line— 


Ford Model T Touring Car, 4-cylinders, 5-passengers, com- 
pletely equipped, $690, F. O. B. Detroit. 


Ford Model T Torpedo, 4-cylinders, 2-passengers, completely 
equipped, $590, F. O. B. Detroit. 


Ford Model T Commercial Roadster, 4-cylinders, 3-passengers — 
(removable Rumble seat), completely equipped, $590, F.O.B. 
Detroit. 


Ford Model T Town Car (Landaulet), 4-cylinders, 6-passen- 
gers, completely equipped, $900, F. O. B. Detroit. 


Ford Model T Delivery Car, 4-cylinders, capacity 750 pounds — 


merchandise. The most practical delivery car on the market. 
Completely equipped, $700, F. O. B. Detroit. 


No Ford cars sold unequipped. 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


5g () FORD Model T Commercial Roadster Hird Motor Company | 
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There have been no mistakes to correct—no experiments to try out—but conveniences 
have been added and a marked reduction in price made possible through larger production 
and added factory facilities. 


Some of the original and exclusive features 
which have made FORD Model T the most 
popular and serviceable car in the world: 


Marvelous Simplicity in Design—Few parts, but 
every part in harmony with scientific principle. 
There is nothing superfluous in Ford design, every 
part has its specific place, making a chassis compact, 
clean cut, neat, with great strength. 


A Car of Vanadium Steel (scientifically heat- 
| treated), the strongest of all steels under tensile stress 
and against vibration and shock. 

Ford Magneto built into the motor. No wearing 
surfaces, no moving wires, no ignition troubles. 

Ford PlanetaryTransmission. Motor always connected 
with car. Transmission always in gear; when the car 
is running on high speed the gears are quiet. No 


crunching or stripping of gears. 


___No Weight on Moving Parts. This assures durability, 
economy and long service. 


_ Ford Spring Suspension. The axles are attached to 
the car at the extreme point of the springs, thus giving 


FORD Model T Touring Car 


‘the utmost flexibility, smoothness in riding, and least 4 Cylinders, 5 Passengers Two 6-inch Gas Lamps. Generator 
; | wear on tires. Completely equipped as follows: Three Oil Lamps 

| 5 Extension Top. Speedometer Horn and Tools 
| Ford Rear Axle. No truss rods. Look at it, no Automatic Brass Windshield Ford Magneto built into the motor 


‘weight but its own to carry; think of the saving in This splendid Touring Car for $690, F. O. B. Detroit 


‘wear this means to the rear tires. 
_ Simplicity in Operation. The movement of the car 
'may be controlled by the feet, the hands need never 
be taken from the steering wheel. 


' Light Weight. Ford Model T is the lightest in 
'; weight of any four cylinder car in the world, size, power 
and capacity considered. It has 60 pounds to the 
horse power. It costs money to move weight. If 
| weight is an advantage in a motor car, why don’t the 
‘makers of heavy weight cars advertise the fact? 


Accessibility. Every part of the mechanism of 
Ford Model T is easily accessible. There is nothing 
intricate—nothing confusing. It is as simple as ABC. 


|. Cheapest to Maintain. Ford Model T is an exceed- 
ingly economical car to keep. It goes from 20 to 28 
miles on one gallon of gasoline. It is equally econom- 
ical with oil, and gives from 5,000 to 8,000 miles on 
one set of tires. 


_ Ford Service for Ford Owners is a feature which 
‘/must not be forgotten. No matter where you are, 
“with your Ford car, if accident or trouble occurs, 
lyou are sure to find immediate service right at hand. 
Over four thousand individual dealers, each one carry- 
ing a supply of Ford parts in stock all the time, 
each one anxious and prompt to assist Ford owners. 
Ford service for Ford owners is an exclusive advan- 
tage. It is a world-wide advantage. No matter where 


you go, the Ford dealer is there waiting for you. 
| 


__ No Ford Cars Are Sold Unequipped. When you 
uy a Model T you get a whole car. 

We would like to have you write for our series of 
Sooks, illustrated and fully descriptive of the various 
‘Jeatures of Ford Model T cars. Send for the series. 
{ft won’t cost you anything. 


Cc e 
6 FORD Model T Delivery Car 
4 Cylinders. The regular Vanadium Steel Automatic Brass Windshield. Speedometer 
constructed chassis which has madethe FORD Two6-inchGas Lamps. Generator 


pes 


é e ‘ Model T world famous; steel body, giving Three Oil Lamps 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. S S 


roomy interior. Capacity 750 pounds of mer- Horn and Tools — 
chandise, complete equipment as follows: Ford Magneto built into the motor 


= Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities And the car complete as above, costs only $700, F. O. B. Detroit 
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CHRISTMAS 
Give “Him” the Safety Razor 


THE BARBERS 


Recommend 


few weeks ago we published double page advertise- 
ments in The Saturday Evening Post and Collier’ s. They 
contained letters from eight premier hotel barbers telling 


why they recommend AutoStrop Razors to their customers. 


These eight premier Hotel barbers were Mr. Butts of the 
St. Regis, New York, Mr. Ritz, Ritz-Carlton, New York, 
Mr. Motz, Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Mr. Hoffmann, 
Belvedere, Baltimore, Mr. Myers, New Willard, Washing- 
ton, Mr. Emery, Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mr. Carey, La Salle, 
Chicago, and Mr. Atchison, Planters, St. Louis. 


Don’t give ‘‘him’’ a safety razor for Christmas that you just 
happen to know the name of. Give him the AutoStrop Razor —the 
only safety razor that the greatest barber experts in America recommend 
to their customers, 


Why do barbers recommend the AutoStrop Razor? Because it is 
the only safety razor which a novice can strop expertly. Mr. Hoffmann, 
of the Hotel Belvedere, said in his letter: ‘‘Few barbers can strop a 
keener edge than a novice can strop with the AutoStrop Safety Razor. 
That is why I recommend it to my customers.”” 


AutoStrop stropping not only gives ‘‘him’’ a head barber edge for 
each shave, but it makes each of the 12 AutoStrop blades shave from 
50 to 300 times. Therefore, when you pay $5 for an AutoStrop 
Razor, you are buying 600 to 3600 Head Barber Shaves. 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor consists of silver-plated, self-stropping 
razor, 12 fine blades and strop, in handsome case. Price $s. Fancy 
sets $6.50 to $25.00. These sets contain all sorts of men’s toilet 
articles, such as soap, lather brush, hair brush, etc. Price in Canada 
and United States tne same. Factories in both countries. 


Settle his Christmas today by ’phoning or writing for an AutoStrop 
Razor on trial. If he isn’t pleased with it, return it after Christmas. 
Dealer will cheerfully refund as we protect him from loss. 


If you ’phone or write for the AutoStrop Razor today, you will 
have his Christmas settled today. Address: 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 327 Fifth Ave., New York 
400 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Canada; 61 New Oxford St., London 
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Tdi COUNTY TROT 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Half a second later, side by side, Captain 
Buck Owings and Judge Priest’s Jeff sped 
northward across the earth, and Sergeant 
Jimmy Bagby staggered toward the only 
comforter near at hand, with his two empty 
arms upraised. Filled with a great and 
sudden sense of loss he fell upon Judge 
Priest’s neck, almost bearing his com- 
mander down by the weight of his grief. 

“Carried her four years!”’ he exclaimed 
piteously; ‘four endurin’ years, Jedge, and 
not asingle dam’ Yankee ever laid his hand 
on her! Carried her ever since, and nobody 
ever dared to touch her! And now to lose 
her thisaway!”’ 

His voice, which had risen to a bleat, 
sank to a sob and he wept unrestrainedly 
on the old judge’s shoulder. It looked as 
though these two old men were wrestling 
together, catch-as-catch-can. 

The judge tried to shake his distressed 
friend off, but the sergeant clung fast. 
Over the bent shoulders of the other the 
judge saw the wheels flash by, going south, 
horses and drivers evened up. The “Go!” 
of the starting judge was instantly caught 
up by five hundred spectators and swal- 
lowed in a crackling yell. Oblivious of 
all these things the sergeant raised his sor- 
rowing head and a melancholy satisfaction 
shone through his tears. 

“T lost her,’ he said; ‘‘but, by gum, 
Jedge, it took all four of ’em to get her 
away from me, didn’t it?” 

None, perhaps, in all that crowd except 
old Judge Priest saw the two fleeting fig- 
ures speeding north. All other eyes there 
were turned to thesouth, where the county’s 
rival trotters swung round the first turn, 
traveling together like teammates. None 
marked Captain Buck Owings as, strangely 
cumbered, he scuttled across the track 
from the outer side to the inner and dived 
like a rabbit under the fence at the head of 
the homestretch, where a big oak tree with 
a three-foot bole cast its lengthening shad- 
ows across the course. None marked 
Judge Priest’s Jeff coiling down like a black- 
snake behind an unlatched wooden gate 
almost opposite where the tree stood. 

None marked these things, because at 
this moment something direful happened. 
Minnie May, the favorite, was breaking 
badly on the back length. Almost up on 
her hindlegs she lunged out ahead of her 
with her forefeet like a boxer. That far 
away it looked to the grandstand crowds as 
though Van Wallace had lost his head en- 
tirely. One instant he was savagely lash- 
ing the mare along the flanks, the next he 
was pulling her until he was stretched 
out flat on his back, with his head back 
between the painted sulky wheels. And 
Blandville Boy, steady as a clock, was 
drawing ahead and making a long gap 
between them. 

Blandville Boy came on grandly—far 
ahead at the half; still farther ahead near- 
ing the three-quarters. All need for break- 
ing her gait being now over, crafty Van 
Wallace had steadied the mare and again 
she trotted perfectly—trotted fast too; 
but the mischief was done and she was 
hopelessly out of it, being sure to be beaten 
and lucky if she saved being distanced. 

The whole thing had worked beautifully, 
without a hitch. This thought was singing 
high in Jackson Berry’s mind as he steered 
the stud-horse past the three-quarter post 
and saw just beyond the last turn the 
straightaway of the homestretch, opening 
up empty and white ahead of him. And 
then, seventy-five yards away, he beheld 
a most horrifying apparition! 

Against a big oak at the inner-track 
fence, sheltered from the view of all behind, 
but in full sight of the turn, stood Captain 
Buck Owings, drawing down on him with a 
huge and hideous firearm. How was Jack- 
son Berry, thus rudely jarred from pleasing 
prospects, to know that Sergeant Jimmy 
Bagby’s old Springfield musket hadn’t been 
fired since Appomattox—that its lock was 
a solid mass of corroded metal, its stock 
worm-eaten walnut and its barrel choked 
up solid with forty years of rust! All Jack- 
son Berry knew was that the fearsome 
muzzle of an awful weapon was following 
him as he moved down toward it and that 
behind the tall mule’s ear of a hammer and 
the brass guard of the trigger he saw the 
cold, forbidding gray of Captain Buck 
Owings’ face and the colder, more forbid- 
ding, even grayer eye of Captain Buck 
Owings—a man known to be dangerous 
when irritated—and easy to irritate! 


December 


Before that menacing aim and 
Jackson Berry’s flesh turned to 
and quivered on his bones. 
bulged out on his cheeks and 
went white to match his eyes. 
been for the stallion’s stern betw 
his knees would have knocked t 
Involuntarily he drew back on 
hauling in desperately until 
Boy’s jaws were pulled apart lil 
painted mouth of a hobby-ho 
forelegs sawed the air. The 
fighting to keep on to the ne 
but the man could feel the sl 
his flinching body. 

And then—and then—fifty 
ahead of him and a scanter twe 
where the armed madman stoo 
gate flew open; and, as this g 
tion broke into the line of the ene 
fence, the welcome clarion of Jud 
Jeff rose in a shriek: “This 
boss—this way out!”’ 

It was a time for quick thinki 
persons as totally, wholly scared 
Berry was, thinking comes won 
One despairing half-glance he thre 
the goal just ahead of him and 
half on that unwavering rifle-m 
looming so close that he could 
glint of its sights. Throwing h 
back in his reeling sulky Ja 
gave a desperate yank on the 
lifted the sorely pestered stallion e¢ 
of his stride, then sawed on the rig 
rein until he swung the horse’s h 
the opening, grazing one wheel 
gatepost—and was gone past the 
Jeff, lickety-split, down the 
through the dust and out on th 
toward town. \ 

Jeff slammed the gate shut and van 
instantly. Captain Buck Owi 0 
his weapon into the long, rank gra | 
round the treetrunk. And half 
later Van Wallace, all disco 
puzzled, with all his fine hop 
and dashed, sorely against his 
jogged Minnie May a winner pas 
stand that recovered from its dum] 
ishment in ample time to rise a! 
approval of the result. 


DC 


Judge Billy Priest being a chi 
ower of many years’ standing, | 
hold was administered for him — 
general manager, and by Ai 
Turner as kitchen goddess. Bety 
the old judge fared well and they 
ter. Aunt Dilsey was a master 
cookstove; but she went home a 
matter what the state of the we: 
ing one of those long, wide cape: 
I think they used to call them 
clear down to the knees, hiding 
hands and whatsoever the han 


carrying. : 

It was a fad of Aunt Dilse 
one covered splint basket an 
mouthed tin bucket with her 
came to work in the morning, a 
both of them away with her- 
dolman cape—at night; and 1 
on Plunkett’s Hill she had a la 
her own and two paying bo 
whom had the appearance of 
nourished. If you, reader, are ; 
born, these seemingly trivial 
convey a meaning to your underst 

So Aunt Dilsey Turner look 
judge’s wants from the big old 
was detached from the rest of t 
white house, and Jeff had the ru 
board, his tobacco caddy and 
The judge was kept comfortab: 
were kept happy, each respectin 
property rights. 

It was nine o’clock in the ev 
last day of the county fair. — 
mellowly comfortable in his 
reclined in a big easy rocking- 
sitting room. There was a 
hickory wood in the fireplace a 


“Jeff!” he called to a b 
fidgeting about in the backg! 
“Yes, suh, Jedge; right here 
“Jeff, if your discrimina 
handmade sour-mash whis 
mitted any of that last ba 
bought to remain in the d 
you’d mix me up a little to 


“Muvver Says These 


Won’t Hurt Me” 


OT the slightest harm 
N can come from eating 
good confectionery. Just 
remember that, and when little 
folks or grown-ups get candy 
hungry, set out a big, dandy 
box of Lenox Chocolates and 
let them help themselves. 


enox (Hoeolates 


} arethe kind of confectionery you 
| nevertireof. Those great, creamy 
| nuggets of rich brown chocolate 
} hold such splendid fillings that you 
| never know when to stop eating. 
It makesone’s mouth watermerely 
to think of them—nut, nougat, 
| caramel,fruit,cream,jelly,andlots 
| of other flavors equally tempting. 
From cover to bottom, there’s 
“not a piece in a box of Lenox 
Chocolates that isn’t delicious — 
palate-tickling—better than any- 
} thing you ever ate before in the 
I line of chocolates. 


“Our Necco Seal guarantees quality.”’ 


{ For the benefit of many who inquire 
letusexplain that our trademark name 

“Necco” is a combination of the first 

7) a letters af our firm name with the com- 
a i mon abbreviation of ‘Company "'— Co. 


_ New England Confectionery Co. 
; Boston, Mass. 


There is now 
just time for you to 
order a 


_ Beehler 
Folding Umbrella 


for a Christmas present 
if you send in your 
order at once. 


_ Fits into a suitcase. Rust-proof 
steel ribs. Guaranteed cover fabrics. 
Stylish and serviceable handles. 

__ WAME-ON —Recipient’s name and address 
| Woven on inside of cover, if desired. 

_ $1,$2,$2.50,$3, $4, $5, $6,$7,$8,$10, $12, 
$15. All shipments made same day orders 
ae received. Money back if not satisfactory. 


: 


eed to be odorless and non-leak- 
*st Pocket Size. Latest and most 
Lighter Made. 

able, useful Xmas gift. 
ice, Postpaid, $1.00. 

nts Wanted Everywhere. 


: & Co., 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


THE SATURDAY 


: Jeff snickered and mixed the toddy, mix- 
ing it more hurriedly then common, be- 
cause he was anxious to be gone. It was 
Saturday night —a night dedicated by long 
usage to his people; and in Jeff’s pocket 
was more ready money than his pocket had 
ever held before at any one time. More- 
over, in the interval between dusk and 
dark, Jeff’s wardrobe had been most 
grandly garnished. Above Mr. Clay 
Saunders’ former blue serge coat a crimson 
necktie burned like a beacon, and below the 
creased legs of Mr. Otterbuck’s late pearl- 
gray trousers now appeared a pair of new 
patent-leather shoes. 

Assuredly Jeff was anxious to be on his 
way. He placed the filled toddy glass at 
the old judge’s elbow and sought unosten- 
tatiously to withdraw himself. 

“Jeff!” said the judge. 

“Yes, suh.” 

“T believe Mr. Jackson Berry did not see 
fit to return to the fair grounds this evenin’ 
and protest the result of the third heat?” 

“No, suh,” said Jeff; ‘from whut I 
heared some of the w’ite folks sayin’, he 
driv right straight home and went to bed 
and had a sort of a chill.” 

“Ah-hah!” said the judge, sipping re- 
flectively. Jeff fidgeted and drew nearer a 
half-open window, listening out into the 
maple-lined street. Two blocks down the 
street he could hear the colored brass band 
playing in front of the Colored Odd Fellows 
Hall for a “‘festibul.”’ 

“Jeff,” said Judge Priest musingly, “vio- 
lence or a show of violence is always to 
be deplored.” 

_ Jeff had only a hazy idea of what the old 
judge meant by that, but in all his profes- 
sional life Jeff had never intentionally dis- 
agreed in conversation with any white 
adult—let alone a generous employer. So: 

“Yes, suh,” assented Jeff promptly; ‘‘it 
suttinly is.” 

“But there are times and places,’”’ went 
on the old judge, ‘‘ when it is necessary.”’ 

“Yes, suh,” said Jeff, catching the drift— 
“lak at a racetrack!” 

““Ah-hah! Quite so,” said Judge Priest, 
nodding. ‘“‘And, Jeff, did it ever occur to 
you that there are better ways of killin’ 
a cat then by chokin’ him with butter?” 

“Tndeed, yes, suh,” said Jeff. ‘‘Some- 
times you kin do it best with one of these 
here ole rusty Confedrit guns!” 

At that precise moment,.in a little hquse 
on the next street, Sergeant Jimmy Bagby’s 
family, having prevailed upon him to 
remove his shoes and his cartridge-belt 
before retiring, were severally engaged in 
an attempt to dissuade him from a firmly 
expressed purpose of taking his Springfield 
musket to bed with him. ‘ 


The Foragers 


CHOOL’S out, and homeward with the 
ebbing day 
They come—Tom Jones, Jim Brooks and 
Eddie Gray ; 
And half a million others far or near, 
Not much unlike the boys I know right here; 
With empty dinnerpails and schoolbooks 
slung : 
Across their shoulders by a strap. The 
tongue 
Of boyhood at the kitchen door gives cry: 
“«Ma, can’t I have a doughnut, or some pie?”’ 
For, say, the appetite of boys is prime 
And cannot be content till suppertime. 


’Tis four o’clock, and I can hear them go— 

A million youngsters—homeward, fast and 
slow; 

The drowsy schoolroom clock has dragged 
its hands 

Across its face until Time’s signal stands 

At long-awaited four—that blessed hour 

When schoolbooks close and teachers lose 
the power 

That despot rulers have—and flags unfurled 

Lead schoolboy armies to a waiting world! 

And up the back steps bound returning feet : 

“Ma, can’t I go and get a bite to eat?” 


School’s out—what ransacking of cooky 
jars! 
What letting down of pantry gates and bars! 
What dipping into barrels here and there, 
With heads far down and feet high up in air, 
For Winesaps, Baldwins, Pippins! What a 
charge 
Upon the jars of jam and loaves baked large 
And round and brown—what a tumultuous 
cry: 
co Dia, Gantt I have a little piece of pie?”’ 
And so this schoolboy army waxes fat 
Upon its foraged commissariat ! 
—J. W. Foley. 
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Flour of the World 
pre cuaraberd 


‘Costs More 


7am. the sbap yet. athe 
extra cost comes back 


many times over in 
the baking. 


Milled from the high- 
est priced, Premium 
Hard Wheat in the 


—Worth It world’s most. per- 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 
To Keep Out Wind and Cold 


Has specially prepared wind proot wool lining, with strongly 
knit exterior of dark blue with gray stripe, wears like iron 
and washes without shrinking, 

Made without sleeves to wear under a coat or with sleeves to 


wear in place of an overcoat. Great protection from cold for 
men who work or play out doors. Worn by the Appalachian 
mountain climbers, lumbermen, motormen and chauffeurs. 
Without sleeves $2.00, with sleeves and no collar $3.25, with 
collar and sleeves $3.50. 
If your dealer cannot supply you give us his name and upon 
receipt of price we willship prepaid. Address for Catalog No.1 


W. W. BROWN, 395 Chandler Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 

‘A Spare moments, in your own home. You hear the 

living voice of a native professor pronounce each 

word and phrase. Ina surprisingly short time 
you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
803 Metropolis Bld’g, B’way & 16th St., N.Y. 


grocer = to 


Send for our little booklet, 


fect mis where 
chemists, expert in- 
spectors and master 
bakers: watch every 
stage from the wheat 
to the finished flour. 


Every sack is sold under a_bind- 
ing guarantee of letter baking 
back. Ask your 
the Occident 


OF your nioiiey 


explain 


Money-back Plan. 


“Better 
Baking’’ for North-East —West~— South . 


Rucscil-Miller Milling Co. 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. ee 


If You Keep Chickens 
You Need An Incubator 


But listen what Mr. Chas. F. Townsend, President of the 
National Poultry Association, says; ‘'In our extensive tests 
of incubators we found several of the ‘ right’ kind, but none 
of them appealed to me so strongly as did the ‘ Buckeye.” We 
That machine was ‘it’ 


had one that cost only eight dollars. 
every minute. It ran itself, did its own regulating, and sup- 


plied its own moisture. And hatch? It hatched every hatch- 
able egg we ever put into it? It produced as large and strong 
chicks as any incubator I ever saw, and a number of those 


same chicks won a lot of blue ribbons and silver cups, That 


BUCKEYE 


incubator appealed to me because it required practically no at- 
tention ; it hatched every hatchable egg; and it didn't cost much 
money. I am now using the Buckeye incubator exclusively.’” 
Buckeyes have been on the market 21 years —over 225,000 
in successful operation, Guaranteed to latch every hatch- 
able egg and remain in perfect working order for 5 years. 
Sold by over 1000 dealers in every state in the Union. Write ] 
today for ‘‘ Incubator Facts,"’ name of your nearest dealer 


and copy of guarantee. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co., 567 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
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Makes Every S 
Man An Expert )g Brandt's patented Automatic Ra- 
= @ zor Stropper. Automatically puts 
No Experience ip a perfect edge on any razor, old style 


Necessary _ or safety. Big seller. Every man wants one. 
Guaranteed Write quick for terms. prices and territory 
For Life y A.Brandt Cutlery Co.,84W.Broadway,N.Y, 
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Why Smith Stayed Home 


ERE’S news to gladden other time ee  10¢, 
that’s pzfe time. Your old smoking ropecce friend —-Tudky Strike — —— Cc 


the kind that you’ve always liked best in the sm#okimg—is now 
made, in addition to the regular sliced plug form, so that you'll 
like it best in the handling. 


Lucky Strike Ro// Cut—ready for the pipe—in a conven- 
ient 10c pocketbox. 


Just tilt the tin—light up evel | 


The smoke that’s a// richness and fragrance. of the kind 
that flares and sizzles and snaps at your tongue— but 
the pure, mild, cool, dry, even satisfaction smoke of the 
man who knows good tobacco. To 


Lucky Strike is over half-a-century old —the product of ripe ex- The 
perience. Made of the choicest Burley tobacco, aged for years. 


Its final exquisite flavor is developed by the secret Patterson Process— Tobacco 
originated by Dr. R. A. Patterson—the founder of the business. 
‘Trade 


That is why Patterson tobaccos all have a can’ t-be-put-into- 
words distinction of quality and flavor that has made them the leading We are making every en- 


Fhe ° deavor to fill all orders 
sellers among smoking tobaccos. proniptly, butthe great growth 
of Tuxedo (the original 


Remember you can now get Lucky Strike Roll — 227yated, Budev) js taxing 


the utmost. We have never 


Cut—ready for your pipe. 10c—at all dealers. GeqeS aon ae 


because its sales have grown 


R.A. PATTERSON TOBACCO CO§ (aiveccacie ee 


difficulty in meeting the 


RICHMOND, VA. demand. So much of Tuxedo 


is sold that we must have 
orders in advance. 


Doe 


16-oz. 
Package 
90c. 


“He’s the man who promised me work,” 
Una’s half-sobbing answer. 


yuick and scoffing sidelook at the house- 
mt and its curtained windows. Still 
ain that inner voice was telling Una that 
is ruddy-faced man was her friend, that 
e was right, that he was saving her from 
mething perilous. She did not resent his 
and on her arm. 
“Took here, child; I’m wise to this town. 
You ain’t. What you want is a nice, clean 
allroom, wit’ clean people, till you out- 
ow them pinfeathers 0’ yourn. Now git 
a—git in, or I’ll tack a time-charge to that 
are o’ mine!”’ 
| et is that house?” asked the weak- 
ning girl. 
| “Rotten!” was the one word that 
xploded from the cabdriver’s lips. 
' Some primal instinct, as she stood staring 
p into that kindly claret-colored face, 
gain oe her that she was wrong and he 
s rig t. 
| She climbed back into the cab, fighting to 
jeep down her tears. She lay weakly back 
gainst the musty cushions, feeling herself 
‘eing drawn deeper and deeper into the 
‘eart of a strange city that was already 
xcomprehensible to her—a strange city 
jhere she had already found and lost a 
jome, where there were so many vague 
gs to menace and inti:nidate her. 
She was puzzled and bewildered, but 
pe had by no means withered from her 
eart. Her youthful eyes, staring out into 
ie night, saw a moving-picture house, gay 
ith electrics and lithographs. It stood 
jit like a familiar word in a foreign script. 
i remembered that this was a part of the 
fe she had come to enter; that somewhere 
me corner of it was a place for her. Her 
yirits came back to her. She even had the 
art, when the cabman deposited her be- 
e a humble-looking red-brick house, with 
id-iashioned iron balconies, to object to 
s demand for a fifty-cent fare, serenely 
dlivious of the fact that earlier in the 
-rening he had inwardly decided that she 
fas to be just two dollars his debtor—but 
\ere were many things which were still 
tknown to Una. 


|¢ Iv 


TNA drew a deep breath and looked 
-U about her room. It was hers for one 
eek, at least. For it, after withstanding 
je inquisitorial inspection of Mrs. Binner, 
_dolice-sergeant’s wife and the owner of the 
juse, she had paid two dollars,-with an 
(tortionate twenty-five cents for a latch- 
y, a flat, small piece of steel strangely 
(ferent from any key she had ever seen. 
Una’s room was seven feet wide and 
even feet long. Its walls were covered 
\th sulphur-colored paper, much soiled 
ove the washstand. Behind the door 
90d a row of hooks under a shelf strung 
“th a calico curtain. In front of the win- 
_¢w stood a single chair with a compress- 
ard fitted over its broken cane seat. 
lyond this, the room was as bare as a 
vult, as empty of accessories as though a 
sring flood had swept it clean. The only 
tiduary signs of life lay in the row of 
fled newspapers along the shelf-bottom 
#d the undulatory surface of the red- 
aped couch where so many unknown 
Sepers had rested. 
A turned these newspapers over, 
idying the pictures one by one. Then 
looked at the room again. Then she sat 
wnonthenarrow bed. Weariness weighed 
on her; but an unrest, such as she had 
Iver known before, made this weariness 
$m a thing of little moment. She grew 
Tentful of the incaging sulphur-colored 
vlls. She longed for another glimpse of 
2 city that hummed and murmured be- 
ly her. Yet she dreaded to venture out, 
aembering the inquisitorial eyes below- 
Sirs. She did not realize that she was 
‘her own mistress; she had not yet dis- 
Crered the freedom with which that brief 
nzration from Chamboro had endowed her. 
; he suddenly remembered that she was 
. This, she felt, might serve as an 
ie: A or venturing into the street. She 
0 her bedroom door and listened at 
head. The house seemed strangely 
She stepped back and closed the 
en slipped quietly down the long 
ow stairways. Once she had 
| the street, she turned and made a 
of the housefront. It worried her 
hey should all be so much alike. She 


Loring 


Did he?” snapped the cabdriver with 
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(Continued from Page s) 


fixed in her mind every distinguishing 
mark—the broken grillwork over the base- 
ment window, the rusty balcony-iron, the 
brownstone sills patched with red-tinted 
plaster, the empty flower-box in the 
second-story window. 

_ She next made note of the house’s posi- 
tion in the street, of its number, of its 
distance from the corner. Then, mothlike, 
she moved instinctively toward the point 
of greatest light. She marked the drug 
store on the corner and methodically con- 
tinued her observations until she found the 
names of the avenue and its cross-street 
printed on the neighboring lamp-post. 
She paused a moment to marvel at a mid- 
air train, as it thundered by above her 
head, along a track on steel stilts. Then 
she went on again toward the more allur- 
ing brighter lights. It was late, but curi- 
osity submerged all other feelings. The 
theaters would soon be out, and it was 
something even to rub elbows with those 
who were returning from that kingdom of 
happiness. So she wandered on, amazed 
at the crowding motor cars, the restaurants 
and the countless nocturnal activities that 
surrounded her. 

She found herself suddenly in a veritable 
valley of lights. They glowed and flared 
from walls, they wavered and ran and 
circled from the tops of buildings, they 
blazed from shopfronts, they shone like 
jewels from the facades of lofty walls— 
lights of all colors: red and white and green 
and blue, some of them milky and pearl- 
like and motionless, some of them restless 
and ruby-tinted; millions and millions of 
lights it seemed, dazzling the eye, bewilder- 
ing the brain, making the street as bright 
as day, filling it with a glory that seemed 
celestial—too effulgent for earthly devices. 

Una stood staring up that long valley of 
lights like ‘a mountain-child face to face 
with a first vision of the sea. She stood 
staring at the lights of moving street cars, 
at the drifting and shifting globes of motor 
cars, at the arches and squares, the spirals 
and circles and letters of many-colored 
fire winking and blinking from the very 
heavens themselves. 

Her rapt young face was fanned by the 
humid night air, heavy with its exotic odors, 
its spiced smell of dust and mildly acrid 
street waste. Thrill after thrill sped up 
and down her slender legs, her flat and boy- 
like back, as she stood there watching it all. 
Never, in other years, did she stumble on 
it without a reluctant wave of admiration 
for its barbaric and febrilely competitive 
display; but never again would she know 
that swift and intoxicating tingle, that suf- 
fusing and all-engulfing thrill of rapture, 
that first fine glow of girlish joy as she 
stood for the first time face to face with 
Broadway, lying like a many-hued and 
lethargic python across the steel-stubbled 
acres of midnight Manhattan. She forgot 
her weariness, her homelessness. She saw 
only an alluring and luminous valley leading 
into the future. 

Una, after the manner of vigorous youth, 
slept well that night. It was after nine 
when she wakened and stared about at the 
sulphur-colored walls. She was neither 
homesick nor lonely. She was conscious 
that she was exceptionally hungry. She 
also remembered that as soon as she had 
breakfasted she would have to see about 
getting on the stage. 

Not to eat breakfast under the same 
roof where she slept struck her as odd, but 
she did not waste thought over it. In one 
day, indeed, her whole universe had been 
turned topsyturvy. She was now fortified 
against any shock, prepared for any sur- 
prise. Had she been told that this city 
without trees or yards or gardens, where 
trains cannonaded about in midair and cars 
crawled through the bowels of the earth, 
pumped claret through its water-mains, she 
would have accepted it without question. 

She wandered about the streets, con- 
tented and curious, until she came to an 
eating place with pyramids of apples and 
oranges in the window. Within she found 
marble-topped tables and paper napkins. 
Yet her breakfast, in the face of all her 
frugality, cost her twenty-five cents, for 
she had the good appetite of a boy. 

Then she turned back toward Broad- 
way, where she felt sure the theatrical 
district would be. She told herself it 
would be foolish to waste time. 

Her experiences that first warm morn- 
ing in New York were as ignominious as 
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For Universal Service 


The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer 
is multiplied by the printing press. 
In the same way the power of the 
individual telephone is multiplied 
by the Bell system. In both cases, 
increased usefulness comes from 
progress towards universal service. 


By means of the press the knowl- 
edge and thoughts of writers are 
spread throughout the Jand, main- 
taining among all the people the 
common language and the mutual 
understanding which makes for 
national co-operation. 


By means of the Bell system, 
each individual telephone becomes 
connectable with every other 


telephone and each unit in the 
nation is given a personal member- 
ship in the most highly developed 
system of communication that the 
world has ever seen. 


The press prepares people for 
co-operation; the Bell telephone 
system enables them to really co- 
operate. The press educates people 
separately; the telephone enables 
them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at any 
distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph 
and cable systems, universal service 
for communication is being made 
international. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


Pennants, Blankets, and 


Leather Bags 


and other high 
grade novelties in 
exclusive designs 
for people who 
appreciate good 
style and high 
quality at a rea- 
sonable price. 
Write zoday for 
catalog No. 30and 
if your dealer does 
not handle ourline 
weshall be pleased 
to supply you 
from the factory. 


Tilden Brothers & Company 


AMES, IOWA 


Congratulations, Pipe Smokers! DE FI asc, PIPE 


A wonderful treat for every 
~. smoker. Noknocking 


Here’s a pipe you can kee 
clean and dry without taking 
any time or doing any dirty 
work. 

It means good health to you and 
improved flavor to any tobacco. 

One twist of the bowlandit’s ready 
for another smoke. The cleaner is 
part of the pipe—can’t be mislaid, 
takes no space. 

It ‘‘cakes’’ just right. 

The briar bowls used in all ‘‘Defi” 
Pipes are seasoned by an improved scien- — 
tific secret process. ‘‘DEFI’’=Superiority. 


P gee. 


One System 


Universal Service 


AN IDEAL X-MAS GIFT 
Can be carriedin small bag, suit-case or pocket. Always ready 
when needed. Doesaway with umbrella-carrying nuisance, 
LIGHT, STRONG, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL 


The most convenient, useful and economical umbrella 


made. Indispensable when traveling. 
All dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. $3.50, $4.00, 
$5.00. Satisfaction, ormoney back. Write today for Booklet. 


JOHN T. MANNING, Umbrella Mfr., 43 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


or scraping to 
» keep this 


Three styles: straight, 
or curved stem, French 
briar bowl, finest solid rub- 
ber bit. Send 75c Style E, 
Style G $1.00. Style H, select 
French briar, sterling silver 
mounted,$1.50. Thename‘‘DEFI”’ 
is on bit and bowl. 

For Christmas —Style M, genuine amber bit, 
beautiful silver mounting ina handsome leather 
case, with holiday packing, $5.00. 

““DEFI” Pipes, Dept. 3, 131 W. 31st Street, New York 


Correspondence from reliable dealers desired 
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= estes momacseur: 


patte rns. 


the case. 


OUR THREE rider team in 

the New Jersey Motorcycle 
§ Club’s 12 Hour Endurance 
Contest on Labor Day did 
the usual YALE thing: 
Finished first with a per- 
fect score—260 miles with- 
out one adjustment. An 
unattached YALE rider 
- also had a perfect score. 
2 You remember, don’t you, that 
Gi ~~ it’s been this way all year? Youcan 

WS see from this what YALE service means. 

4 H. P. YALE $200 

With Bosch Magneto $235 

7H. P. YALE TWIN $300 
Write for Yale literature today, 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 


Fully 


Guaranteed 4 


$100 


»() Sharpen Your Own 
: Razor Blades 


toahbetteredgethan whennew. 
The“ Victor” AutomaticRazor 
Sharpenerstrops perfectly and easily 
all safetyrazors. Simply slip in blade, 
pull handles to and fro, and get the 
y truest, keenest edge you ever saw. Each sharp- 

ener is fitted with full length, extra wide, specially 
treated strop. Agents write for terms and territory, 


The Victor Specialty Co., 540 E. Seventh St. Canton, Ohio 


fon 58 


FIRST CORRESPONDENCE CHURCH OF AMERICA 


A Non-Sectarian Church for Invalids, Aged, Deaf, 
ae Shut-ins,"". Read your Sermon at home and be 
always in touch with your Pastor. Send ten cents 
stamps for information and sample sermon, to 


FIRSTCORRESPONDENCE CHURCH OF AMERICA, Neosho, Mo. 


Exquisite Cases 
for Ladies’ 
Watches 


Reliable Gold-filled 


: These illustrations show Ladies’ sizes 
'<| of the celebrated ‘‘Crescent”’ and “‘Jas. 
| Boss’? gold-filled watch cases. 


| From them you can judge the artistic designs and 
: the quality of the engraving. But to get the full effect 
NT you should see the cases themselves at your jeweler’s. 
| His stock is selected from more than three thousand 
| Probably he has just the case you want—if 
not, he can procure it for you. 
NT But be sure that you are getting a ‘‘Crescent’’ or a 
yA “‘Jas. Boss” gold-filled case—and not some cheapened 
case that is merely washed with a thin film of gold. 
Don’t be misled by ‘‘ Guarantees, 


IV Al Find the ‘‘Crescent’’ or the ‘‘Jas. Boss’’ trade-mark, 
as you see it in the lower right-hand illustration. 

These marks are your safeguards. They are standard 
with the fine jewelry trade and have been for fifty years. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company 


Established 1853 


Philadelphia 


THE SATURDAY 


ARM A ai AN 


SE ISSN TH IE 


5S OLS TS ERETETA 
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stamped inside 


“BLUE 
BLOODS” 


AN XMAS GIFT 


A real picture full of human 
interest. An instantaneous 
success, The original draw- 
ing has been faithfully re- 
produced with colors, in a 
large poster, 22 x 28 inches, 
ready to frame. “One of the 
sweetest pictures ever drawn.”” 
WILL MAIL ONE TO ANY 
ADDRESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, UPON RECEIPT 
OF 35c IN COIN OR STAMPS. 


FRED S. TOLMAN, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


The Pens that put the ink on 

the paper without a splutter, 
Sample card of 12 different numbers and 
2 good penholders for 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


ENGRAVED 


50 CALLING CARDS $1.00 


Hand copper-plate engraving of the highest grade. Latest style 
ye eaaie wedding invitations and announcements, die stamped 
Stationery, at lowest prices, We pay delivery charges. Samples free. 
Charles H. Elliott Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave., Philada. 
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her efforts were unsuccessful. She was 
laughed at; she was joked with; she was 
smiled at and turned politely away from; 
she was ignored; she was stared at and 
brushed aside—but nowhere was she taken 


seriously. Nowhere could she get an 
audience. 

Her instincts were not inactive. She 
had a quick eye for form and color. She 


began to institute comparisons. She began 
to see that from the standpoint of dress 
alone she was impossible. A theatrical 
man even had turned and spoken of her as 
“one of the upstate cornhuskers.”’ 

She was only defeating her own ends. 
She was beginning wrong. 

She had already fallen to studying the 
women who passed her on Broadway— 
their strange clothes, their pert hats, their 
wonderful coiffures, their heavily powdered 
faces. They must be right, she told her- 
self. She was wrong. And that afternoon, 
having plied the perplexed and suspicious- 
minded Mrs. Binner with many far- 
reaching and rather ridiculous questions, 
Una made her way to a Sixth Avenue 
department store. Here, having once more 
adjusted herself to a new and complicated 
world, she studiously recalled the figures 
she had met on Broadway, and from a 
bargain-counter sale purchased a gray serge 
ready-made suit. To this she added a 
cheap tiptilted hat and an equally cheap 
pair of tan shoes. These she carried home 
in an immense parcel, quite ignorant of the 
fact that without extra cost they might 
have been safely delivered for her. 

It left her only two dollars and a half; 
but she told herself it was necessary. The 
one thing she could not endure was the 
thought of being ridiculous. She would 
rather go hungry than be laughed at. 

She still felt, as she dressed herself in 
those overconspicuous new clothes, that 
there was something foolish about them. 
The tiptilted hat was the only thing she 
liked. It made her look older and there 
was a touch of “‘boldness” about it. Yet it 
satisfied something within her, some dor- 
mant inner sense which she could not de- 
scribe. The transformation brought about 
by that change of apparel, indeed, amazed 
her. It seemed to equip her in a sort of 
armor. She felt on a more equal footing 
with those about her. It put her one step 
nearer the end toward which she was 
working. 

Then she sat down and thought. New 
York still lay a sealed book to her. She 
was more puzzled than intimidated by its 
immensity. Even those things which she 
saw for the first time came to her with 
a sense of familiarity. Newspapers and 
magazines and moving pictures had al- 
ready given her glimpses of city life; and 
each of these she had secretly treasured 
against the time when it might be of service 
to her. She thought over her possibilities 
point by point. She weighed one against 
the other. She bought newspapers and 
studied the list of theaters, noting their 
localities and the names of the different 
plays. She had no one to help her, no one 
to give her a hint as to what was right or 
wrong; so she made a list of the theaters 
whose names appealed to her. Then, de- 
ciding on her plan of action, she looked 
about to get her bearings. She wandered 
up through Madison Square, crossed Fifth 
Avenue and entered Broadway—a Broad- 
way that seemed noisy and dusty and 
sordid compared to the valley of light she 
had beheld the evening before; but she did 
not let this discovery dampen her ardor. 

She found the theater and made sure of 
the position of its stage entrance. She 
neither approached nor addressed the door- 
man lounging beside that entrance; but 
she waited, covertly watching. She waited 
until the audience had poured out into 
Broadway, until the family circle disgorged 
its crowds into the side street. Then she 
stepped closer to the stage entrance, alert 
and intent, watching each figure as it 
emerged from that narrow doorway. And 
each figure was mentally challenged, in- 
spected and adjudicated by those wide and 
anxious hazel eyes under the tilted hat- 
brim. She appraised them all, one by one. 
Then she decided on one particular figure. 

It was one even smaller than her own. 
It wore a tilted blue turban, a blue serge 
suit with a skirt that reached only halfway 
to the ankles, a pair of tan lace shoes 
on very trim small feet. Its round, good- 
natured face was smudged and smeared 
with rice-powder until the retroussé nose 
looked like-a cruller that had been amply 
sugared. The hair under the blue turban 
was a pale and almost lemon-tinted yellow. 


-than to stop her. 


eying the lines of the figure under t 
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Yet there was something childlike - 
ingratiating about that white-coated 
Una felt this would prove the most 
proachable figure. She felt, too, t 
would be better to walk along beside 


The heavily penciled baby-blue 
blinked a little at the solemn and rapt 
girl, who apparently had just fallen 
the moon. 

Una did not speak for a few steps. 

“You belong to the show?” she 
quietly, yet with a vibrato of emoti 
her voice. § 

‘‘Sure,” was the young girl’s answi 
the baby-blue eyes narrowed and 
Everything about her suggested susps 
judgment, touched with suspicion. 

“Then please don’t mind what I’m g¢ 
to ask you,” pleaded Una, meeting 
narrowed eyes with her quavering 
“But I’m a stranger in New York. 
got here. I want to go on the stage 
got to go on the stage!”’ 

“Well?” : 

i “‘T don’t know how to begin—what 
rst.2 ; 

The smaller figure stopped dead. 
two looked at each other for a 
moment. 

*“What’s the bunk?” demanded th 
with the sugar-cruller nose. 

““T want to know how to get on 
stage,” reiterated Una. ’ 
“On the stage! And you jus’ hit 1 

burg?” 3 

“Yes,”’ admitted Una, too resolute 
her ends to be discountenanced b 
mockery which she held in such ayers: 
The other girl gasped. 

“You suttinly got your noive!”’ 

The smile faded from the pert 
face however. An answering solei 
crept into the baby eyes as they ste 
the solemnly passionate face of the “ 
girl in the ill-fitting gray suit. 

“What must I do first?” persiste 

“T s’pose you’ve studied eloc 
scoffingly asked the smaller girl. _ 

“No,” sorrowfully admitted the « 

“Then that’s one thing in your fez 
was the cheery answer. Then, af 
pause: ‘‘ Know any steps?” 

She did not. She even wondered 
steps meant. 

“Just sing, eh?” suggested the 


serge. 

“T ean’t—can’t sing much,” Una 
pelled herself to confess. The ot 
again came to a stop. 

“Then what’re you goin’ to do wit’ 
stage?” she demanded. “Take tick 

“T want to act!” passionately pr 
the girl from Chamboro. 

The smaller girl’s lip curled. 

“Then you don’t want advice. 
you want’s a backer!” 

““What’s a backer?” 
unsophisticated Una. 

“A guy who’ll—but what’s the ¢ 
You wouldn’t be jerry to that! 
blandly insulting gaze swept over 
again. ‘‘Got any decent clothes?” — 

Una looked down at her gray sui 
without approval. : 

“T said clothes!’’ remarked th 
woman with the powdered face. 

Una did her best to fight back a rising 
tear or two. It was more than she 
endure. A wound to the heart, w: 
was a trivial thing beside wounded 

“Can’t you help me?” she d 
with the immediacy of hot and im 
youth. 

“Say, you’d better slope back. 
theater and talk it over wit’ Miss V 
ton. She’s the star. P’raps sh 
your style for an understudy!” A 
girl with the powdered nose turn¢ 
temptuously about on her heel and ¥ 
away. | : 

Una stood looking after her. I 
several seconds to digest her defea 
she turned about and walked 
back toward the theater. Ther 
the ogre of the stage entrance, S 
nounced that she had been sent to 
Wimbleton. 


demanded 


ring from his chair. 
through the narrow entrance. 

Never before had she been 
scenes. Never before had she sr 
strange mixture of dust and p 
and gloomy mustiness. There W 
thing awesome to her about that 
ous region, something that 
breath as the sight of a 
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COMFY 


Footwear 


The Peerless 
A Comfy-Felt slipper trimmed with rib- 
bon in colors to match. Very hand- 


some and of course very “‘comfy.’’ 


| Women’s, Black, Red, Brown, Light 
| and Dark Gray, Purple, Wine, Old Price 
Rose, Lavender, Taupe, Pink, Wis- 
taria, and Light Blue... - $1.50 
J Delivered 


_ Picture Comfys 
ee For Children 


Dutch Kids and Rabbit . Brown, Blue 
Clown... . . Red, Pink, Light Blue 


§ Misses’ $1.25, Child’s $1.10, Delivered 


he Tailor-Made 


Women’s, Navy Blue, Light and 
_ Dark Gray, Red, Wine, Brown and 

SHE de Gd OE ee oe 
Men’s, Red, Brown, Navy Blue and 
~ Dark (SHisic SRT See Byam 3 Fo) 
a : Delivered 
Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue No. 38, 
iv showing many new styles. 


Price 


$1.25 


| 


Dan’l Green Felt Shoe Co. 
_ 110-112 East 13th St., New York 


HOLDS COAT 
AND 

TROUSERS 
Cet 


jim ~HANGLE 
U Two Hangers in One 
|. SE either way, back or front. Press spring 


© open skirt or trouser hanger—release to }} 
slose—one hand does it all. | 


Clamp made of hard wood—won'’t rust. 
|. Sold by all department stores for 25c. If not at your 

Jealer’s, don’t accept any other hanger, but send dealer's ff 
tame and 25c and hanger will be sent prepaid. J 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible 
Typewriter. Made in our own 
factory at Kittanning, Pa. $65 
now—later the price will be 
$100, The best typewriter inthe 
world; as good as any machine 
at any price. Entire line visible. 
ot ae Back spacer, tabulator, two 
be ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted every- 
wis, One Pittsburgh Visible Machine Free for a very small 


T No selling necessary. art 
F and to learn of our easy terms and fu 
& Get One particulars regarding this unprecedented 
: Th, us in a letter: ‘‘ Mail your FREE OFFER.”’ 
rn, Lhe Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
4 1.29, Union Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
ve That's all we want to know 
Zs Now, we will not give youany grand prize 

Ny \_— or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
richin a week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, senda copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
4 /andsamplelesson plate,andletus explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
—— 313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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Everything about her seemed endowed 
with sacredness. Sets and props, splashed 
canvases and braces, all seemed touched 
with a glory, a mystery, not of earth. She 
was stumbling along amid these wonders 
when a voice echoed out through the 
cavern of semidarkness: 

“Here you, laundress—I said number 
one!”’ 

It was the doorman, and Una felt that 
he was calling to her. A perspiring stage- 
hand in his shirtsleeves said, “Here, kid— 
to the right’; and a moment later Una 
was knocking on the door of dressing room 
number one. 

_ “Come in!” cried a voice from the other 
side of the door. And Una went in. Her 
nostrils were assailed by a new battery 
of odors—grease paint, overheated air, 
Turkish cigarette smoke, stale flowers on 
a ledge backed by a mirror. In front of 
this mirror was a woman partly dressed. 
At the other side of the room was another 
woman, a maid, hanging garments on a row 
of hooks. Una’s gaze riveted itself on the 
woman before the mirror. She was in the 
same room with a star of the theater. 

“What does this kid want?” 

The query came suddenly, angrily, from 
the woman at the mirror. She did not 
even turn about as she spoke. It was the 
maid who crossed the narrow room and 
faced the tingling Una. 

“Ain’t you the laundry girl?”’ asked this 
maid. : 

Una looked past her to the woman at the 
mirror. 

“T want to see about going on the stage,”’ 
she announced. She took a step or two 
toward the star. The star slammed down 
the lid of a japanned tin box. Then she 
turned on the maid, ignoring Una as 
though she were something not human. 

““Himma, haven’t I told you to keep those 
nuts out of my dressing room?”’ she cried. 

The maid said, “Yes, ma’am,” and, 
crossing to the door, swung Una bodily 
about. 

“You ought t’ know better than t’ come 
botherin’ Miss Wimbleton when she’s 
worried and worn out,’’ she admonished, 
holding the door in a manner which could 
not be misinterpreted. 

“When can I see her?” asked the 
crushed but dogged girl. 

“You can’t see her!’’ cried the maid, 
infected by a touch of her mistress’ 
hysteria. ‘‘And you nuts’ve gotta leave 
us alone or I’ll kill some 0’ you!”’ 

Una went out through the door as it 
closed none too gently behind her. She 
groped her way out past the splashed 
canvases and the props and the paint- 
frames and the sullen-eyed doorman. She 
had met her second defeat. 


4 


NA’S second defeat left her dazed but 

not disheartened. She felt, neverthe- 
less, a need of reassembling her scattered 
thoughts, of securing a newer and saner 
viewpoint. She walked the streets in deep 
and vaguely dejected aimlessness, rambling 
on and on until the hunger of the body 
made her forget that of the spirit. She 
stumbled on a restaurant where she could 
get boiled mutton and mashed potatoes for 
fifteen cents, though she had to sit on a 
stool before a counter to eat it. 

She found, after this frugal meal, that 
the world was not so dark as she had 
imagined. The consciousness of her utter 
solitude was not oppressive to her. She 
rejoiced, in fact, in the new and unlimited 
freedom that had so suddenly come to her. 
She gloried in the thought of being her own 
mistress, of directing her steps wherever 
she might fancy. And her fancy, that 
night, took her far down the whole valley 
of Broadway, across Union Square, east 
along Fourteenth Street. There the lurid 
lights and lithographs of a moving-picture 
house were too much for her. She forsook 
the fresh and balmy night air for the fetid 
and companionable heat of the crowded hall. 

A narrow-faced youth who sat next to 
her during the intermission offered to buy 
her a box of chocolates. She flushed and 
stammered out a refusal. Ten minutes 
later, as she sat entranced before the West- 
ern melodrama being enacted on the white 
sheet in front of her, she felt a hand come 
in contact with hers as though by accident. 
She ignored the incident. A minute or two 
later she felt the hand deliberately close 
about her own. Its fingers caught and 
inwrapped hers odiously, like a cluster of 
tentacles. She had to struggle to free her- 
self from that clutch. A wave of nauseat- 
ing faintness swept through her as she felt 
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Send for Free Catalog 


ECURITIESofundoubted worth 
that pay 5% interest are rated 
profitable investments. What smali 
return that seems in comparison with 
the profits insured by an Underfeed 
heating system investment! Ofevery 
dollar now spent for coal in heating 
the old-fashioned way, 50% to 6624 % 
can be saved by installing the 
UNDERFEED system —coal-fed- 
from-below and all-fire-on-top. The 
tremendous every-winter coal 


The 
Peck-\ 


HEATING 
SYSTEMS 


yield in the Underfeed as much clean, even heat as highest priced coal, 5 
shaking the grate bar as in ordinary furnaces and boilers, Adapted to all 
buildings large or small, Underfeed heating systems ADD to the renting or 
selling value of amy building. 


J. L. Wilcox, of Green Bay, Wis., writes: ‘‘I have 
used the Underfeed for five years, and heated my whole 
My season's coal bills of from 
$42 to $47 have been Zess to heat eleven rooms than 
it once cost me to heat only Zart of my house, I 
consider it the best and most economical furnace.’’ 

We'd be glad to send many fac-simile testimo- 
nials like thisand our Underfeed Furnace Book- 
let or Boiler Catalog—all FREE. Use coupon. 
Plans of our Engineering Corps are also FREE. 


Boiler 
Underfeed 
Device 


house throughout. 


WARM AIR 


URNACES - 


Pea and buckwheat sizes of hard and soft coal and cheapest slack, which would smother fire in other heaters, 


waste—smoke, gases and ashes, 
which result from the usual coal- 
burning way, means needless waste. 
By the Underfeed plan all these 
Senerally wasted elements must 
pass through the fire, are consumed 
and converted into heat units. A 
combination of this rational plan 
and the use of the cheapest coal 
‘insures a saving of ONE-HALF 
to TWO-THIRDS each year to 
every user of 


p STEAM-HOT WATER 


OILERS 


The few ashes are removed by 


Furnace Underfeed Device 


#8 WILLIAMSON CO.,329 W. Fifth St, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Furnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers — Write TODAY for Money-to-You Plan. 


Send Coupon Today 
and Learn how to 


SAVE 
Life to xB 


of your 


@al Bill 


Name 


Postoaffice. 


peck: WILLIAMSON C0., 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


I would like to know sore about how to cut down the cost of my Coal Bills from 
50% to 6634%. Send me—FREE— 


UNDERFEE 


Fill in, cut out and mail TODAY. 


Furnace Booklet, 
Boiler Booklet. 
(Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 


Street 


State 


Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


Will help yon to keep a record of home events, 
school, travel, anniversaries, the weather, crops 

business engagements, etc. Each ALINE A DAY 
BOOK has room for four lines a day and, as shown 
above, the records are comparative for five years, 
each year under the previous year. It will be of great value and 
much interest in after years. Write for Catalog No. 3. Twenty- 
eight styles. 60 centsto $5.00. Three of the popular styles are 


No. 100, beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth $1.00 
No. 103, genuine leather, black seal grain $1.50 
No. 109, genuine leather, long grain (green) $2.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and we 
will send you WARD'S A LINEA DAY BOOK upon receipt 


of price. anche (iP (Siem 


Boston, Mass. 


57-63 Franklin Street 


Hang Your Pictures 
(weighing up to 100 lbs.) with 
Moore Push devices, Their 
tool-tempered steel points will F 
not disfigure plaster walls. ~S 


Moore Push-Pins 


glass heads, steel points. Try them for 
calendars, small pictures, etc. Push them 
in; no hammering. Nos. 1 and 2, % doz. 10c. 
Moore Push-less Hangers (brasshooks, 
steel points inclined downward) will support 
hall-racks, mirrors, etc. No moulding re- 
quired; no picture wire need show. Easily 
put up. No. 25 (holds 20 lbs.) 4 doz. 10c; 
No, 28 (100 lbs.) 4% doz. 10c. v 
Moore Push Thumbtacks, needle-like points 
firmly embedded in flat brass heads, useful every- 
where, 3 sizes, Nos. 31, 32 and 33, 1 doz. 10c. At 
stationery, hardware, photo stores or by mail, 
No.25 Send 2c stamp for samples. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1111 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cheyenne 
Parties 
the 
Latest 


A game in 
which Bows 
and Arrows, 
Pipes and Tomahawks are emblems. Learned in 


a moment, but played with ever increasing skill. 
A splendid social game— goes withaswing. It’s 
fun every minute—more fun the longer you play it. 
A game for every member of the family—young 
andold. 2to5can play. Splendid mental training. 


Send 50c for sample pack 


Contains 55 beautifully enameled cards. Your 
money promptly returned if you don’t like it. 
Sample cards andinstructions free, Write today. 


CHEYENNE GAME CO., 34 N. Main Street, Adrian, Mich. 


The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


You can have hot or cold drinks while 
traveling, fishing, hunting, motoring, etc., 
keep warm milk for baby, cold water for 
child or invalid at bedside without bother, 

Icy-Hot Jars—one and two quarts— 
keep stews, vegetables, etc., hot without 
fire—desserts or ice cream cold without ice. 


Many New Exclusive Features 
Pints$1up; quarte $2 up. See atdealers— 
look for name Icy-Hot—write for book. 


ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ask any man 


what he would prefer for Christmas and 99 out of a 

hundred will say ‘‘Something to wear.’’ Now, what one particular article 
is man sure to be in need of ?—Hose! It’s a man’s natural failing, 
somehow, to always be ‘‘short’’ on socks; and you can’t please him 
better than by replenishing that part of his wardrobe. 


Four pairs of splendid Iron Clads $ 
in a beautiful holly-decorated box 


Figure this out and it comesto 25ca pair, but that Noticethecolors—all reliable, sure-to-satisfy shades, 
price doesn’t indicate the quality of Iron Clads, Either assortment in a beautiful holly box, tied with 
They are so soft and beautifully finished; so snug- daintysilk ribbon, with a full-color, embossed Xmas 
fitting, elastic and comfortable, that any man is card enclosed for your greeting — allfor $1. That’s 
proud to put them on. Your most ‘‘finicky’’ a mighty convenient price for you to pay. 

friend or relative—the man who just will have the A a : 

best — will be glad that you sent him Iron Clads, ron Clad dealers are being supplied with these 
Here are the assortments: ane emartineats Wg Vos Cann eee fhe at 
your dealers, just slip a dollar bill in an envelope 
COTTON: No; 398, black; 398NT, tan; 398NB, nd mail to us direct, stating which assortment 
Navy blue; 398DG, grey. All medium weight. you wish and what size; we'll pay the postage to get 
WOOL: No. 335, black; 336, oxford; 337, black; themtoyou. Whether you buy from dealer or from 
574, brown. (3 pair medium weight, 1 pairlight.) us, satisfaction is positively guaranteed, Order today. 


(Note—It is a big fad now to choose one kind of gift and send it to several, instead of worrying 
one’s head off trying to think of different things for each. These assortments suggest a 
splendid choice for this sensible plan.) 


If you will drop us a postal card with yourname and address, we will send you free 
our beautiful catalog, in colors, showing hose for the whole family—write today. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Michigan - 


THE SUPERBA MARK 


[: means better looking, longer 


wearing, more satisfactory 

ji neckwear for you. It means 

| rich, lustrous, specially woven silk 
that resists pinholes and wrinkles. 

} SUPERBA cravats are on sale by 

i good dealers everywhere. They can 

\ be had in a wide range of patterns 

\ and in 50 plain, lustrous modish col- fy 

\ ors, at 60c and $1.00, 

\, The SUPERBA Combinationscon- Fy 

\ sisting of four-in-hand, handker- } 

\ chiefandsox, perfectly matched, 

\ make ideal holiday gifts. : 


I Want to Give You 


“Human Energy” 


My book explains for the first time, as 
far as I know, the laws governing right 


exercise. It shows clearly and concisely \\_/foour dealer cannot supply ri : 
why a few minutes daily of movements Let Us ™~ ere. ile 
scientifically directed to reach your inter- Know Your a Vf t 


nal organs—all of which are muscular— Cravat Wants “Y . 

will do infinitely more for your health and 

strength than hours of random exercise. H. C. COHN & Co. 
Toffer it toyou free, because I want you Rochester, N.Y. 


to understand the principles underlying Saves Coal—Saves Work 
The Thompson Course 


which has brought thousands of men 
from uncertain health and inefficiency 
into fuller, more useful and serener life. 


Sooner or later you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my course—all men of sedentary 
life will. You will find ‘Human Energy” 
a real contribution to the science of mak- 
ing the most of oneself. It is startling, yet 
obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it 
as though it were written by a friend. 


J. Edmund Thompson 


Suite 11, Exchange Building, | Worcester, Mass. 


Ash Sifter 


Here’s the sifter you’ve 
always wanted. No 
work, no waste, no dust. Just turn 
the handle—ashes sift into barrel, unburnt 
coal drops into scuttle. Cuts down your coal 
bills. Lasts a lifetime. Sold by hardware dealers 
everywhere. 
Write today for Folder No. 1, describing this 
valuable work, dirt and money-saver. 


Hill-DryerCo., 201 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


EVENING POST 


the hand again reach out in the darkness. 
She determined to scream for help, for pro- 
tection; but the sudden end of the film 
and the return of the hall lights made this 
unnecessary. 

She struggled to her feet and made her 
escape from the theater. Her heart came 
up in her mouth as she saw her narrow- 
faced persecutor follow her to the street. 
She became desperate. A single passion— 
that of escape—possessed her. No farm 
fowl that ever glimpsed a henhawk ducked 
and scurried and fluttered more frenziedly 


than did this gray-clad figure through the - 


crowds of Fourteenth Street. She threw 
him off her track at last. She knew he was 
no longer following her, but his memory 
remained. It brought a new trouble into 
her life. It left a canker in the perfect rose 
of her freedom. She was compelled to re- 
member that she was no longer alone in 
that great city, that she would always 
have to be guarded; that there were certain 
things she must learn to evade and certain 
other things she must learn to endure. 

As she continued her more leisurely way 
through the lighted and crowded streets 
she remembered that she had been in New 
York little more than twenty-four hours. 
Yet in that time much had happened— 
not outwardly, but inwardly, in a manner 
which she could not define. The lights 
were still mysterious and celestial in their 
multicolored brilliance, the streets were 
still allurmg in their ever-shifting move- 
ments; but the smell of the street dust 
was already less exotic, less palpable. She 
was a little less a stranger to it all. She was 
now practically a part of it. And still again 
her youthful body thrilled with anticipa- 
tory passion as she stopped to peer up at 
the light-strewn valley where some day, 
she told herself, her own name might 
flaunt in colored electric globes. 

By the time she had eaten her breakfast 
of wheatcakes and coffee the next morning 
Una had arrived at a number of new con- 
clusions. One was that her money was 
almost gone and that she must find a way of 
earning more. Another was that the claret- 
faced cabman, for all his good intentions, 
had actually brought her to the wrong kind 
of house and that she must set about to 
find the right kind, the kind that held 
people who worked for the stage. She now 
acknowledged to herself that she would 
have to move more circuitously, that her 
earlier manner of open assault had been a 
mistake. 

She sat on a bench in Madison Square 
that morning, studying the want adver- 
tisements in three penny newspapers. She 
went through them methodically, mark- 
ing those that appealed to her, rejecting 
those that suggested menial labor. She 
was anxious not to lose her freedom; she 
wished to leave the road to her stagework 
open. That the line between her and star- 
vation was so thin did not greatly alarm 
her. Her one apprehension was that she 
might not find the right sort of theatrical 
rooming house for her purpose. And so, 
even before she found work or earned 
money to pay for it, she began looking 
for a new room. She interviewed land- 
ladies and climbed stairs; she made ex- 
cuses and argued about prices, all the 
while keeping her eyes open for just the 
right place. Before this place could be 


found, however, her money had dwindled ° 


away to a final dime. Then and then only 
did she revert to the idea of finding work. 

She first tried addressing envelopes; but 
her hand was cramped and slow, and an 
endless half-day of toil brought her only 
enough to buy a cheap dinner. Coloring 
photographs next appealed to her; but 
this, too, proved impossible. She merely 
sat in a row with eleven other girls, 
“artistically gifted,” as the advertisement 
said. Before each girl stood a basin of 
liquid color, each worker doing an allotted 
portion of the print and passing it hurriedly 
on to her neighbor. It was hopelessly 
monotonous and a day’s work did not 
bring Una quite fifty cents. 

In her next place she was affronted with 
an openness and promptness which caused 
her to make an equally prompt escape. 
During that quest for employment, in fact, 
she learned many new things about the 
seamier side of city life. She came to 
know what advertisements were “traps” 
and ‘‘fakes.” She acquired the trick of 
appraising a would-be employer; of deter- 
mining almost at a glance whether he was 
reasonably honest or a rogue. 

She kept at the search doggedly, with 
the quiet fortitude of inexperience, with 
the mild audacity of unimaginative youth. 
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She finally earned a dollaf and a half pos 
ing for a Twenty-third Street poster artist 
She found it very tiring and hard to hol 
the pose. After the second hour, in fact 
she felt almost faint, notwithstanding he 
resilient wiriness. At the third hour sh 
had to give up. The artist, little mor 
affluent apparently than herself, m 
tea for her; with it they had bread 
butter and apricot jam. Una ate a gi 
deal, for she was hungry. Before she 
away her shabby-coated and paints 
tered friend gave her a list of up 
artists to whom she might apply for 

Some of these artists declined to see 
others dismissed her. Several of th 
smiled at her pityingly; one laughed o 
right; and still another offered her a do 
an hour to pose “‘for the figure.” Ano’ 
who lifted her chin and called his wif 
admire her profile, said he was sure 
could use her after she had had 
months’ experience. 

Una learned a great deal during th 
active and eventful days. She lost 
habit of fidgeting and blushing 
spoken to; she became more confident ani 
direct in her speech; she learned hoy 
look strangers squarely in the eye. With 
out realizing it, she was hour by 
acquiring fresh knowledge—soaking i 
every pore as a sponge soaks up moist 

The one artist who could make use of 
as a model proved to be an illustrato 
the Van Dyck Studios, who made a 
cialty of ‘‘Rube”’ types, as he express 
He offered her regular work for two hx 
every Sunday morning and an oc 
sitting during the week later on, wh 
would have more time for experimen 
new medium. a 

Una snapped up the offer, thoug: 
work proved hard. It was camera 
and meant the -ceaseless putting o 
taking off of costumes, crinolines, 
ham wrappers, pantaletted short 
though to strike the desired pose 
the camera was snapped was only the’ 
of a minute or two. Una dressed | 
undressed behind a Japanese panel-s 
covered with gold storks, between a s 
full of dishes and a gas range, her garme 
sometimes being tossed in to her ov 
screentop. 

The artist, whose name, 
Hempel,” was painted on the studio 
explained to her how he made e 
drawings of the photographs with a p 
graph, putting in a background and § 
ing enough snapshot poses on Sund 
carry him through the entire week. 

“You can’t call it art,” he co 
with his bashful, boyish smile, “but 
the gas bills. And some day I’m go: 
do the other sort of work!” 

Una’s conception of the artist w: 
a romantic one. It wounded her | 
bilities to see the untidiness of his 
the unkempt condition of his paint 
workclothes. She had an innate lo 
order, an abhorrence for the unclean 

Hempel and his new model, hi 
soon reached a plane of easy con 
ship tempered by a politeness n 
tomary in the offhanded relations 
studio life, 

He found Una, for all her rawn 
eager and unctuous, and capable of 
ing at the drama in the passage 
would read aloud from the galley- 
of the story or article he chanced 
illustrating. 

She, in turn, acknowledged to 
that she neither liked nor dislik 
Yet she flushed youthfully un 
praise, one afternoon, when he 
to catch her face in a certain ligh 

“Say, I’d be a second Christy 
you round to work on!” he decla 
sat back from his drawing board, 
head on one side, studying her hi 

It took some time for her to } 
sivity under these professional 
asms. She saw that it was all a pa 
day’s work. She experienced a 
tightening of the throat, however. 
Hempel one Sunday’ shared wit 
basket of Jersey peaches, expr’ 
him from his sister’s farm 
County. That, she knew, was | 
narily in the day’s work. ry’ 

Una meantime made hurried 
sions into the Rialto neighborh 
on the lookout for a two-dollar r 
right sort of house. Before the we 
up she found a back hall in a Thirty 
Sues lodging Plage entirely 
the profession. e price, ho | 
two dollars and a half a week. 

( Continued on Pass: ) 
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Ingersoll Watches 


Attractive, inexpensive presents for the 
boy, his father, mother or sister can 
be selected from the four models of 
Ingersoll Watches illustrated by the 
two upper groups on this page. 

Each is a reliable time-keeper, posi- 
tively guaranteed for practical use. 


- Men’s and Boys’ Models 


‘Regular $1.00 Thin $7.50 Small $9.00 
size 1 model 1 size 2 


Women’s and Girls’ Models 
$2.00 


Sold by 60,000 dealers throughout the 
country, or postpaid by us 


== 
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Ingersoll 
Watches 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


For a Man’s Christmas, a Watch is best 


For nineteen Christmases we have made it easy for the public through- 
out this whole country to solve the Christmas problem. 


We have made it possible to get the Ingersoll Watches in every nook and 
corner of the United States at uniform prices, without haggling or risk of 
overcharge. 


So reliable and attractive, in spite of their low prices, have the Ingersoll 
watches been found that over 30,000,000 have been made and sold. 


And on this record of thirty million Ingersolls and nineteen years of 
honest public service stand the newer Jngersoll-Trenton Jeweled Watches, 
representing Ingersoll value in fine watches—no such quality exists else- 
where for the money. : 


All of this is the evolution of a fixed idea—a determination to see that the 
people get a square deal in watches with every step of the marketing 
protected against extortion, so that even one who knows nothing of 
watch values may rely completely upon the Ingersoll name, the price-tag 
attached to each watch and the guarantee in the back. 


Go to your jeweler and see the Ingersoll-Trenton watches. There is 
no finer American watch than the 19-Jewel Extra-adjusted model and 
no really high-grade watch so inexpensive as the 7-Jewel “I-T.”’ 


Ingersoll -Trenton, 7 Jewels, $5 to $11.50 


Here is a 7-jewel watch made with the thorough- 
ness and workmanship of operating-parts that give 
full jewel watches most of their accuracy. 

It is of the same bridge model type as our 19-jewel 
movement and is the only 7-jewel watch of this 
construction. It will last 20 years. 

It is timed to three positions as is no other watch 
of the kind and for close timing it stands beyond 
comparison except with far more expensive watches. 
No 7-jewel movement was ever built this way 
before, 

(Illustrated in 10-year open-face case No. 2, and 
20-year open-face case No. 421.) 


7-jewel “‘I-T’’ in solid nickel case ..... 


j r $ 5.00 
7-jewel “‘I-T"’ in 10-year gold-filled open- 


FACeiGase sw.) Mop che. ita. ts ame .00 
7-jewel ‘‘I-T”’ in 10-year gold-filled hunting 

CAGES .. sis: Male SR seat cieoneu abeiie - 8.00 
7-jewel “I-T”’ in 20-year gold-filled open- 

HACEICASE: [yn nc ome eg eats Hepat koe .00 
7-jewel ‘“‘I-T”’ in 20-year gold-filled hunting 

CHAE 7. Lael oo oeel cnt meee eins Bement cae 11.50 


Nickel case made in plain style only 

10-year gold-filled cases in engine-turned and many 
fancy engraved patterns. 

20-year cases in plain, engine-turned and many 
hand-engraved fancy patterns. 


Ingersoll -Trenton, 15 Jewels, $8 to $19 


The 15-jewel Ingersoll-Trenton movement is as 
beautiful a watch as any man need ask for. Its 
precision is more than most men require. 


It will give a full generation of faithful service and 
with the superior patterns and choice designs of 
the gold-filled Ingersoll-Trenton cases it makes an 
irresistible gift for a man. 


(Illustrated in 20-year open-face case No. 423; 
25-year open-face case No. TB; and 25-year hunting 
case No. SMA.) 


15-jewel ‘“‘I-T’’ in plain solid nickel case . . $ 8.00 
15-jewel “‘I-T”’ in 20-year gold-filled open- 

FACE (Case Ne << cps ee alelieesmeieeeteite fe 00 
15-jewel “T-T” in 20-year gold-filled hunt- 

ITIQICASE wereld eMac eT een aane « 15.00 
15-jewel “I-T”’ in 25-year gold-filled open- 

TAGE; CaSGte a a) uae shauaaeven hic teodem es. 15.00 
15-jewel “I-T”’ in 25-year gold-filled hunt- 

ING CASE Hsieh SS Cea le COMERS ea Dh aitecke 19.00 


20 and 25 year cases in plain, engine-turned and 
many hand-engraved fancy patterns. 


Ingersoll-Trenton 


Jeweled 
Watches 


Refined, accurate-to-the-dot, durable 
for years. 

Sold exclusively in Ingersoll-Trenton 
guaranteed cases, a few of which are 
illustrated on this page. 

Three grades of movement, 7-jewel, 
15-jewel and 19-jewel, extra adjusted 
—each obtainable in nickel and gold- 
filled, plain or fancy engraved, open- 
face or hunting case. 


$ 5.00 to $3500 


Sold only by jewelers or prepaid by us 
in U.S.A. 
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Ingersoll 
Watches 


| MOVEMENT 
1SJEWEL 


=] Ingersoll-Trenton, 19 Jewels, $22 to $35 


I-T No. ETS 


Se 


There is nothing better than the 19-jewel, extra- 
adjusted Ingersoll-Trenton. In beauty, in strict ac- 
curacy, in durability, it is all that a watch can be. 
Its rare and perfect workmanship, coupled with 
the fact that it will be handed on for several gen- 
erations, makes it the pre-eminent gift for the man 
for whom nothing but the best will do. 

It is adjusted to temperature, 5 positions and 
isochronism and passes the most exacting tests 
given any watch before leaving the factory. 

Each is in a fine mahogany box. 

(Illustrated in 20-year, open-face, engine-turned 
case No. ETS; 25-year, open-face case No. SMG; 
and 25-year, plain hunting case.) 


19-jewel “‘I-T’’ in plain solid nickel case. . $22.00 
19-jewel ““I-T” in 20-year gold-filled open- 

face Case ei ab eels le 0s. a varehennice 2 
19-jewel ‘‘I-T”’ in 20-year gold-filled hunt- 

Ing CHEe en Seatebe avs ie sisiiete ae 28.00 
19-jewel “‘I-T”’ in 25-year gold-filled open- 

FACS'CASE yo) ayo) se elo Lavish io «bat oom emaire . 28.00 
19-jewel ““I-T”’ in 25-year gold-filled hunt- 

THe CASCMe Otros pic sh aieiorotek smatekatts s 35.00 


20 and 25 year cases in plain, engine-turned and 
many hand-engraved fancy patterns. 


Ingersoll -Trentons are sold only by responsible jewelers. Booklet free 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 21 Ashland Building, New York 
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eX SEALPACKERCHIEF | 


hein £6 : 

Y Out Gouer 

BRAND ~~. 

: MENS s 
(PUTA UHR BOX 5 

HANDKERCHIEFS # 
se i RASS 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
AN IDEAI GIFT! 
FOR EVERYB 


5 


When making up your list of Christmas gilts, 
a be sure to include ene 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A small holiday gift that’s greatly appreciated. 
Neat Holly ‘‘Stickers’’ furnished during the 
holiday season to cover up prices on packages. 


Ladies’ Packages 
Pure Irish Linen 


SEINE 


CA N 
x SEALPACKERCHIEF 
<TEABE mane 


MS 


Men’s Packages 


Containing Cambric Sheer Containing 
Banner 1 for 10 cts. No.7 No. 8 1 for 10 cts, 
Pioneer 3 for 25 cts, Nooi No. 2. 3 for'25.cts. 
True Blue. ; . 2 for.25 cts. No. 3 No. 4 2 for 25 cts. 
Challenge, Pure Irish Linen 3 for 50 cts, No. 5 No. 6 3 for 50 cts, 
Gilt Edge, Pure Irish Linen 1 for 25 cts. No.9 No.10 1 for 25 cts. 


You select from these hanging 
samples 
You buy a sealed package. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Simply address: SEALPAGKERCHIEF, 137th Street, New York 


It will pay you to insist upon SEALPACKERCHIEF, 


Look for the name. Refuse substitutes. 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page so) 

Una hesitated about paying this much. 
She stood undecided until she looked up 
and met the vision of a rustling and 
resplendent blonde—a blonde with actress 
written in every line of her perfumed ap- 
parel as she carried her Skye terrier up to 
the first floor front. Una took the room, 
and when her week was up promptly and 
dispassionately left Mrs. Binner’s roof. 

Her new room was not so clean as the 
old one, nor did its back window give her a 
glimpse of anything but the bricks and 
fire-escapes of an apartment hotel; yet 
the entire house seemed strangely different 
from the sedate and cramping atmosphere 
of the Binner abode. The hallways forever 
smelt of tobacco smoke shot through with 
the passing odors of toilet waters and per- 
fumes. Pianos were being forever pounded 
belowstairs; sketches and acts were forever 
being rehearsed in the large front parlor, 
frugally hired out for this particular pur- 
pose. A xylophone player, Una found, had 
the habit of making midnight melodious 
with his instrument balanced on the sill of 
an open window. There was always sing- 
ing; and there was much noise—dogs bark- 
ing in the hallways, late beer parties by 
night, quarreling couples behind doors, 
trunks thumping against banisters, women 
in half-dress calling to one another from 
story to story, vaudeville artists monoto- 
nously practicing their turns, out-of-date 
tragedians telling in abdominal tones of past 
triumphs and present necessities. 

Una did not complain however. She 
liked it. She knew she was at last in the 
right atmosphere, in the right position, 
among people from whom she could learn 
something. She liked the free-and-easy air 
of it all; the lightheartedness; the careless 
and continual stir and movement; the 
thought of being at the heart of things, of 
being in the midst of workers who, as she 
imagined, counted in the world—who were 
known to everybody, whose pictures were 
in the Sunday papers, whose names were on 
wall-posters and theater programs. 

It did not mark a great advance, but 
Una felt that this new environment would 
not be barren of opportunities. And she 
did not intend to neglect them. 

These chances did not come quite so 
promptly as Una had expected. That 
noisy and ever-bustling house seemed 
intent on its own affairs—affairs in which 
the newcomer in the lonely hallroom had 
no share. 

It came home to her for the first time 
that she had made still another mistake. 
Instead of moving into a mere lodging 
house, where every room walled in its own 
secluded life, she should have gone to a 
theatrical boarding house, where meal- 
time at least brought every one together at 
a common table. It would be some time, 
she saw, before she could afford a second 
migration. Her tacit fib to her new land- 
lady, who accepted her as a broiler, with 
a year or two of stage experience behind a 
well-sustained baby air, cut her off from 
that fountainhead of theatrical wisdom. 
Una, in fact, was even driven to interroga- 
ting the mulatto housemaid who attended 
to her room; but that sullen and over- 
worked slattern had little time for the 
exchange of small talk and little considera- 
tion for a lodger from whom no tip could 
be extracted. 

The girl from Chamboro was left very 

much alone. She was stared at as she 
passed in and out of the house—she was 
inspected by the ladies in dishabille who 
fluttered from one room to another; but 
otherwise she was ignored. No one ac- 
cepted her as a mixer. She was in a class 
by herself, an outlander, an anomaly. And 
she was beginning to learn how great is the 
loneliness of a great city, when Fate inter- 
vened in the form of nothing more pre- 
tentious than a six-weeks-old Irish water 
spaniel. 
_ This shaggy-haired and ungainly pup 
invaded Una’s room one morning as she 
was dressing, peered about with its head 
on one side, and promptly and playfully 
seized one of the shoes standing beside 
the narrow bed. This shoe the pup made 
off with, scampering the full length of the 
hall until it came to the front room—the 
room from which Una continually heard 
the sound of coughing. Into this room it 
disappeared, leaving the half-dressed girl 
in doubt as to what to do. 

She was still hesitating on a line of pro- 
cedure as she hurriedly dressed, when she 
heard the click and trail of loosely slippered 
feet on the bare hall floor. These feet 
stopped outside her door. There was the 
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“The Idea! 
Sweetmeat 


At Christmas time every one, 
and perhaps especially the 

children, eat more sweets 

than are good for them. 
Here are sweetmeats with 
as delicious sweetness as a_ 
favorite candy and yet in eating }} 
them there is absolutely no 
harm. They are: 


tom the Garden of Eden 


These dates are unlike the , 
ordinary ones you buy in 
bulk. They are fresher, 
cleanerand richer. They 
come wrapped in waxed 
paper and enclosed in 
attractive dust-proot 
cartons. Puta package 
in each stocking’s 
' * top Christmas Eve 
and you will be mak- 
ing a present that gives 
unalloyed pleasure. 
Dromedary Dates also have 
great food value. Send fo 
Free Cook Book. In writing 


mention dealer’s name. 


Special-sized sample carton 
L0 cents. 


The Hills Brothers Co. 


Dept. K, Beach and 
Washington Streets 
New York City 
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For Christmas 


Any man would appreciate the — 


for a Christmas Gift—a 
Bridge or Euchre Prize 


Four Krementz One-piece Buttons— 
front and back of neck and sleeves, in 4 
attractive ribbon tied box. 
14K Rolled Gold Plate will wear a life tim 
ONE DOLLAR THE SET 2 

10 K Gold $4.00 14 K Gold $6,00 


Quality stamped on back of each button and 
anteed, Sent on receipt of price; if not so 
your jeweler or haberdasher. Booklet on 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch Studs and Vest Butt 
Go in like a Needle—Hold like an Anchoi 


Tointroduce “Litholia” Re 
colors for show-card writing 
ists’ use, we are offering for @ 
time only a complete course 
and sign writing to those purc’ 
assortment of these colors. This 
i opportunity for ambitious men 
to increase their earning capacity. G sho 
earn from $21 to $50 per week, Complete in 


LITHOLIA SP. COLOR CO., 247 West 125th 
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Nothing else 
has contrib- 
uted so deci- 
dedlyto make 
this an age 


of silk hose 


wearers as 
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7 GUARANTEED 2 
| Z 
| A ZY 
. Z 
Everybody who appreciates the Z 


luxurious comfort, the sense of re- 
finement that pure silk hose im- 
parts, can now wear Silk Hosiery 
every day, yet expend no more than 
good cotton costs. Phoenix Silk 
Hose is economically priced, and 
its wear is definitely guaranteed. 


When purchased in four-pair 
boxes, we guarantee to replace 
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receipt of price, style 
number and dealer's 
‘name. 


; z FZ 
free any that wear holes in the Z 
heels ithi ZY 
eels or toes within a quarter year. ZW 
; 4 ZY 
All popular colorings. Z 
ZW 
No. 285, medi ight ZW 
9 Rees box $2.00) 50c Z 
Men’s Be te.. Y 
No. 281, winter weight 75 c ZW 
(4-pair box $3.00) Z 
, ZW 

Women’s 
Z No. 365, medium 75c ZY 
/ Z weight ZW 
Y _ (A-pair box $3.00) ZY 
G No. 370, winter $1 “GZ 
Z weight cm 
Z (4-pair box $4.00) ZW 
Z At all good dealers ZY 
r Z or direct from us on ZY 
Z Z 
g Z 
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_ PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
300 Broadway, Milwaukee 


Makers of the Famous 
: Phoenix Muffler 
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For business, 
the home, schools 
—every purpose. 


Backed by 
a half-century’s 
reputation. 


At all Stationers. 


/ TheEsterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


Love Me—Love My Dog 


Send postal for Sample 
of real dog food— 


Austin’s Dog Bread 


Made carefully of clean, high 
rade materials, The kind of 
ood your dog deserves. Give 
us your dealer’s name. : 
Por small pets, ask for 
Austin's Puppy Bread. 
Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 
207 Marginal St., Chelsea, Maas. 
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sound of a cough, followed by a knock and 
a thin and throaty voice saying: “Hello, 
there!” 

The half-open door swung wide before 
Una could reach it. Confronting her she 
saw a man in a dressing gown, holding her 
shoe in his hand. 

Una, as she stared at him, gave little 
thought to his expression. 

He was the leanest, the most emaciated- 
looking man she had ever seen. His neck 
was long and thin, with a protuberant 
Adam’s apple. About this neck the yellow 
skin hung loose, like a turkey’s. The skin 
on the gaunt face had drawn up into a 
thousand little wrinkles, ludicrously like 
an ill-kept winter apple. So fallen away 
did this face seem, so reduced to its frame- 
work of bone loosely covered with parch- 
ment, that the ears stood out prominent 
and waxy, like the ears of a white mouse. 
The eyes, too, looked unnaturally large in 
their withered sockets. The top of the 
head, as bare and polished as a billiard 
ball, showed each small vein and each 
valley and contour of the undulating skull. 

Yet there was something mild and 
gentle, something ingratiatingly quizzical, 
about the gaunt figure as a whole. 

“Say, did my purp run off with this shoe 
o’ yours?” he piped with a hitch at the 
leathern waist-strap as he blinked about 
the narrow room. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Una. She found it im- 
possible to feel any resentment toward 
him, eyen though she knew that some- 
where under that yellow skin of his some 
part of him was laughing at her and her 
plain-looking little square-toed shoe. For 
the first time he turned and looked her in 
the face. She seemed to surprise him, 
even as much as her shoe must have done 
when he first took it from his spaniel’s 
mouth. 

“Say, yowre not in the show business, 
are you?” he demanded, looking down at 
the shoe, which he still held in his hand. 

“Not yet; but I’m going to be,” was 
Una’s answer. P fe 

“You're going to be?” he echoed. His 
incredulity was swallowed up in a fit of 
coughing. His dry and owllike face 
cracked into a smile again when he had re- 
covered his breath. He leaned against the 
doorpost, studying her. He seemed so un- 
like other people that she could afford to 
smile back at him. 

“Signed up yet?” he asked. Then, 
noticing her puzzled look, he added: ‘‘Got 
anything to do yet, I mean.” 

“T haven’t been able to—yet,” Una 
explained. 

He wagged his head up and down, his 
face becoming suddenly serious. 

“Tt’s hard at first,” he admitted. He 
was turning the shoe over in his gaunt 
hands slowly and thoughtfully. ‘What 
line do you intend to follow?” 

“Anything,” exclaimed Una, “so long 
as I get a start—so long as I can get on the 
stage!”’ 

He fell to nodding his head again as 
though he fully understood. 

“Sing a little?”’ he casually inquired. 

Una, as he fell to coughing again, said: 
ce No.” 

“Recite?” 

Una shook her head. 

“Dance?”’ 

Again Una shook her head. 

“Friends here?” was his next inquiry. 

And still again Una shook her head. His 
lean face seemed to cloud with perplexity. 
Then it was suddenly swept by the mild 
and quizzical smile. The problems of the 
stage fell away from him apparently at a 
shift of the upraised eyebrow. 

‘Say, drop in and see those dogs 0’ mine 
sometime. ‘They’re wonders!” 

He put the shoe down on a chair, turned 
away and stopped in the doorway. 

“Tf that purp o’ mine carries off any- 
thing, you come right after it. And maybe 
I can give you a pointer or two about this 
stage game.” 

“That’s very good of you,’ 
following him to the door. 

He stood looking down at her pensively, 
abstractedly. 

“Oh, I’ve been through the mill all 
right, all right!” he quietly remarked. 
Una hesitated. 

““When can I ask you about the stage?”’ 
she finally inquired. : ; 

“Any old time,’ he said with blithe 
solemnity, shuffling away along the bare 
hall, coughing as he went. “‘ Any old time,” 
he repeated as though to himself. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Repeating Rifles and Shotguns 


Make Acceptable 
_ Christmas Gifts for Sportsmen 


: 
? 


Few, if any, sportsmen have so many 
guns that they wouldn’t welcome gladly 
a Winchester rifle or shotgun for a 
Christmas remembrance. One of the 
latest models will perhaps make your 
sportsman friend’s equipment complete. 
As for the boys, there is many a young 
Nimrod who has to borrow a gun when 
he goes hunting who would rather have 
a Winchester rifle or shotgun for a 
present than anything else. Aren’t 
there some such cases on your Christmas 
list? Winchester guns are made in all 
calibers, styles and weights, so as to 
meet the requirements of every pur- 
pose, every pocketbook and every taste. 


Winchester Guns And Ammunition—The Red W Brand 
—Are Made For Each Other And Sold Everywhere. 
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Nearly half a century ago werealizedthat our , 
success would be determined by the degree of 
satisfaction which our shoes afforded. 

Today we are keener as to the requirements 
and more exacting in details of manufacture than 


Ann Arbor Lamps give perfect light, brighter than 
city gas, steadier and clearer than electricity. Cost 
less than ¥ cent per hour for light of 100 candle power. 
! Many beautiful designs tochoose from. Fuel is gas- 
oline, perfectly safe. Can be had as single lampsor 
complete systems for homes, churches, stores, etc. 
Every Lamp Guaranteed. Have been standard for 
12 years. Ask your dealer for permanent guaranteed 
maintenance plan; by it lamps will last a lifetime. 
OUR TRIAL OFFER — Our dealers will let any 
responsible person try any Ann Arbor Lamp 
before buying. If your dealer doesn’t carry 
our line, we will send any lamp prepaid on é 
receipt of price. Dealers write for trade 
discounts. Sendfor catalog today. ‘ 
: SUPERIOR MFG. CO, : 
275 2d St ROE, 


ever before, The natural fruits of our labors is 
“The Just Ahead Footwear” for Men. 
KEITH’S KONQUEROR SHOES 
at $3.50 and $4.00 


have all the essentials of leading footwear—while 


KONQUEROR SPECIALS at $4.50 
contain a new feature in keeping 
with our progressive principles, 


If Konqueror Shoes are not obtainable of your 
local dealer, we will supply you direct at regular 
prices. Send for Free Catalog telling all about 
them and illustrating 32 styles. 

THE PRESTON B. KEITH SHOECOMPANY 
Makers of Keith’s Konqueror Shoes for Men 
Brockton (Campello Sta.), Mass. 


S and P |e 
L ry" Entertainments AY 
Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’'L. FRENCH, 30 W. 38th Street, New York 


AGENT PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c. 

Sheet Pictures ic. Stereoscopes25c. 
Views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 
Consolidated Portrait Co.,Dept. 2359, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


4 “Th 
a “ sled 
8 GC that 
steers” 


The ideal Christmas gift. Nothing will make the children so happy! 
Don’t buy simply a “steering sled.” Get a Flexible oh the safest, 


speediest, handsomest and most economical sled made. Can be steered at full 
speed in any desired direction, around all obstacles and past other sleds, Has 
patented spring steel runners grooved to prevent “skidding.” This is far 
superior to flat or rounded runners on ice or snow. It is light and graceful. 
Easy to pull up hill, yet so strong it 

; outlasts three ordinary sleds. 
Just the sled for boy or girl. Saves shoes, prevents wet feet, colds, etc., and saves doctor's 
bills.~ If-you wish the advantage of these exclusive features insist on a a ‘ 
Flexible Flyer and look for this trade-mark on the sled. 
FREE a cardboard working model. Also beautiful booklet illustrated 


Eve § in colors showing Coasting scenes, etc’ Both free. Write a 
ry postal, giving your name and address, aud say ‘*‘send model and Booklet.’’ Write today} 
Race! -. . §,Ly ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
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Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears. 


“Five: Pasetoees Touring Car—$900 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. 


Hepa bile Lotig Stee “307 


Four cylinder motor, 3%-inch bore x 5%-inch stroke. 
Bosch magneto. 106-inch wheelbase. 30 x 334-inch tires. Color—Standard Hupmobile blue. 


phe new touring car will be first exhibi 
entral Palace, New 
pees 10-17, and subsequently at 
principal automobile shows throughout 
country. 


Out of a greater plant a greater Hupmobile —High 
ow water-mark in price 


water-mark in value; 


A new and larger Hupmobile which immediately thrusts upon 
your attention a score of tangible superiorities which set it in 
a Class apart from cars of its price. 


A car for less than a thousand dollars which rejects every char- 
acteristic of commonplace construction; and makes clear its in- 


vasion of the field above that price; by points of difference 
and departure which no motorist can mistake. 


On the opposite page, a few of these highly specialized features 
speak so plainly of greater structural soundness; more pro- 
gressive en gineering principles; and costlier and more careful 
shop practice; that it is obvious they proclaim a product 
without precedent at the price. 

The new Hupmobile was evolved out of the experience 
which has built thousands of the Hupmobile Runabout — 


the quality car today, as it always has been, of the 
runabout class. 


The new car is impressed with the same strongly marked in- 
dividuality as the runabout. 


It was designed by E. A. Nelson, who has been the Chief 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1229 Jefferson Avenue 


Engineer of the Hupp Motor Car Company since its incep 


IBS 


tion; who also designed the original Hupmobile Runabout 


To Mr. Nelson and the skilled shop organization which 
has continuously maintained, we owe the inimitable li 
the marked simplicity and the high quality of workmansh: 
incorporated in the Runabout. 


To him also we owe the same characteristics, 
impressively expressed —in the new car. 


His later production he has still further differentiated: — 
First, by means of the small-bore, long-stroke motor. 


Second, by the body design and construction, which attains the purp 
of the ‘‘underslung’’ and avoids all of its disadvantages; and — 


Third, by,the Americanization, after close study abroad, of imvalu bl 
engineering principles entirely new to this country. - 


even more 


As you will see by a study of the detailed description on the opposite 


page, you have in the 5-passenger Hupmobile Long-Stroke ‘‘32,_ 
at $200, a car containing so many elements of value uncommor nt 


its price-class, that you must of necessity turn questioning 
toward cars of much higher price in an effort to find equal ole 


Detroit, Michi 
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Ss tools and horn. 


he three chief characteristics of the new Hupmobile are Durability; 
_ Efficiency; and Ability. 

_ y durability we mean that we believe that there are more years of 
_ quiet, competent service, and a greater capacity for withstanding 
_ hard knocks in this car, than has ever before been incorporated in a 
car at any figure near this price—because every part is made of good 
material and more than amply strong for a car of this size and weight. 
y efficiency, we mean lower oil and gasoline consumption; a lesser 
| tire cost; and a smaller outlay for repairs. 


0% more 
julling power 


y ability, we mean 60% more pulling power for mountain work and 

heavy roads; 4 to 50 miles of speed at any time and all times; and 
ability to throttle instantly to a walking gait or to pick up quickly 

_ without feeling the weight of the car. 

1ese latter advantages are due in a large measure, of course, to the 
design of the motor, which is one of the first of the small-bore, long- 
Stroke type peculiar to the finest foreign cars, ever manufactured in 

_ this country. 

means greater pulling power at low speeds; unusual capacity for high 

speed; absence of noise and vibration; and greater fuel and oil 

€conomy than you have ever experienced. 


} Bearing 

‘Te cylinders are cast en bloc, a practice which, except in cars selling 

for $2500 and more, implies a two-bearing crankshaft. 

€ Hupmobile crankshaft has three extra large main bearings, bronze 

| back, Babbitt-lined—less wear—fewer adjustments—longer life. 

bearings include high duty Hyatt roller and F. & S. annular; 

hile the wheels are mounted on Bower bearings. 

alves—all on one side—are enclosed by a pressed steel cover, 
ch keeps oil in and dirt out; and because dirt is kept out, the 

1U 


P MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1229 Jefferson Avenue 
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Hupmobile Runabout — $750 


F, O. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, three oil lamps, 
Four cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding gears, Bosch magneto. 
Standard Hupmobile blue. 


A car that gives you a totally 
_ of what you ought to get 


Color— 


valves remain noiseless, show the minimum of wear and require the 
minimum: of adjustment. 

Weight is saved by using costly aluminum alloy for the one-piece crank 
and gear case; and drawn steel in those parts where strength and 
lightness are required. 


13-inch Clutch 
Plates 


Many a car of 50 to 60 horsepower carries a clutch no larger than the 
clutch of the new Hupmobile. Multiple disc type, with 13-inch 
discs—gives positive action and starts the car smoothly and easily. 

The transmission gears are amply large for a car of 40 horsepower; run 
slowly; quiet at all speeds. 

This provision of excess strength extends also to the full-floating rear 
axle, large and strong enough for a seven-passenger car. The gears 
have an unusually large number of teeth—another precaution against 
wear and the possibility of trouble. 

The unit power plant—motor, clutch, transmission—makes possible a 
most simple, efficient oil circulating system. 


Wonderful Ojiling 
System 


By this system, the oil is fed to all parts and bearings of the power plant 
under pressure; for the flywheel runs in oil and its centrifugal force 
takes the place of apump. One kind of oil is used for engine clutch 
and transmission instead of oil and grease and it circulates and 
lubricates until it is literally worn out—a self-evident economy. 

Observe, please, that these advantages are supplemented with the assur- 
ance of absolute ease of riding—because body and chassis design em- 
body a low center of gravity and minimize skidding, without incorpo- 

- rating any of the manifest disadvantages of the “ underslung”’ type. 

The springs are strong and unusually flexible; the rear spring is the 
patented Hupmobile cross type; the upholstering is deep and soft— 
all features that add to the comfort of those in the car. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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In the new Hupmobile plant, now nearing com- 
pletion, which will have when finished a capacity 


of 15,000 to 20,000 cars a year, the Runabout 
—always a car of unprecedented popularity— 
will continue to occupy the same large part in 
our manufacturing plans that it doesat present. 


new idea 
for $900 


Specifications Hupmobile Model H 
Motor—Four Cylinder, cast en bloc 314” bore by 514” 


stroke. 

Ignition—Bosch High Tension Magneto, variable 
advance. 

ested Mae ee Thermo-Syphon System; Cellular 

ype Radiator; Belt Driven Fan. 

Transmission—Selective Type, Sliding Gears; three 
speeds forward and reverse. 

Crank and Gear Cases— Aluminum. 

Clutch—13 inch, Multiple Disc; tempered saw steel, 
adjustable, with clutch brake. 

Steering Gear — Irreversible. 

Drive — Right Hand. 

Control—Gear Shift and Emergency Brake Lever; 
center, 

Rear Axle—Full Floating Type. 

Brakes —12” x 2” internal expanding and external 
contracting. 

Gear Ratio—3.6 to 1. 

Speed—For ordinary everyday service—4 to 50 
miles an hour. 

Gasoline Supply—Tank under shroud at space 
usually occupied by dash. 

Body—Full Metal, 5 passenger, 

Wheel Base—106 inch. 

Tires—30 x 3% inch, front and rear, 

Equipment — Windshield; Gas Lamps; Generator. 

Price $900, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Hupmobile Coupé— Chassis same as Runabout— 
$1100 F. O. B. Detroit. 

Hupmobile Roadster—Chassis_ same as World- 
Touring Car—$850 F, O. B, Detroit, 


SBeLesseneeessaassesseuaussauseuasuasauaase 


FREE, 442 x 8/2 PHOTOGRAVURE OF THE 
HUPMOBILE LONG-STROKE “32” 


Hupp Motor Car Co., 1229 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me photogravure of the new 
Hupmobile Touring Car. 


Name 22 > 


Address. 


SATURDAY 


“Harry, come over to-night sure, the girls arrived home to-day 
and we’re going to havea little party—put on a Tuxedo—don’t 


disappoint us.” 


Harry couldn’t be there even tho his best friends had just 
arrived from abroad. He had skipped the barber yesterday,— 


’ 


to-day he was ‘‘too busy,’’ and now no 


A GEM JUNIOR SAFETY RAZOR would have been worth its weight in 
gold to him just then — but he didn’t have one. 


GEM JUNIOR Safety 


a7 aa 


GEM JUNIOR $1.00 OUTFIT 


barber shop at hand, and he’s helpless. 


He’ll be wiser to-morrow. 
has educated millions of - 


Razor men to the delights of 
self shaving and freed them from 
the expense and troubles of the 
barber shop—Outfit complete sells 
for $1.00 everywhere, including seven 
Damaskeene blades, frame, new bar 
and shaving and stropping handle in 
handsome plush lined case. 


GEM Damaskeene Blades 


Made of the highest grade Damascus silver 
razorsteel andtempered by our secret process— 
a blade known for its keen, smooth, cutting 
edge, which it retains indefinitely—can be 
stropped. Fits most standard safety razors but 
gives best results in a GEM JUNIOR frame. 
Separate set Damaskeene blades 7 for 35c. 


Insist upon Damaskeene 
Blades—there is a difference 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
25th St. and 11th Ave. New York 


Montreal—Canadian Dist. Co., 591 St. Catherine St. W. 
The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 


havin 
BORATED 


Use MENNEN’ TALCUM 
: 4 Toilet Powder 


and insist upon your barber using 
italso, It is antiseptic and will as- 
sist In preventing many of the skin 
diseases often contracted. Sold 
everywhere or mailed for 25c. 
Sample box for 4c stamp 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Trade Mark 


Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business. 
Big demand. Write today for free sample and full particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 


There’s money 


Kalamazoo 
Stove Book FREE 


Write for the stove book with 
the astounding inside facts 
about stove making and stove 
selling—how you can save 
$5.00 to $40.00 by buying 
stoves direct from the factory. 
Built by experts—prices $6.50 and 
up, east of the Mississippi. Stove 
Book yours for the asking with 
description of 400 sizes and styles 
of stoves—richly illustrated, 


Stove or Range 


Shipped Freight Prepaid 
30 Days’ Trial 


You. don’t decide finally until 
you’ve used the stove or 
range 30 days and then it 
comes back to us—at our ex- 
pense—if you’renot satisfied. 
BD 170,000 people have tried 
@) Kalamazoos and bought, 

} 360 Days’ Approval Test. 
m Cash or credit terms, ship- 
| ( ment within 24 hours, Re- 
a! pairs at cost or less if ever 
([—_ needed. Your interest demands 
that you getour proposition first. 
Now send for the Stove Book 
and Catalog No. 152 at once. 


1 Kalamazoo Stove 
Company, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


“A Kalamazoo Direct To You” 
And Gas Stoves Too 


For the real truth about 


SYIATENTS 


Write, Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
610 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


Established Fifty Years. Useful Booklet FREE 


in merchandise 


And there are big opportunities right now for good men in the retail field. Why not start 


a profit making retail store of your own? It’ 
are needed. I know about towns, industries, rooms, rents, etc., in every part of the U.S. 
On my list are many places where a new store can start with small capital and paya 
profit from the beginning. No charge for information. Andatwo hundred page book 
telling how to runa store goes free. Edward B. Moon, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


s my business to find places where new stores 
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| SOME GIRLS AND 


BILLY ANDERSON 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Well, I rid on yet a little ways, an’ 
bimeby I heard some one hollerin’: ‘Git 
out! Go on away, dash-blame ye!’ 

“T touched a spur to old Pinto an’ pushed 
on out to see what was up. I come out into 
aright pretty open place in the woods, with 
a big rock eight or ten feet high on one side 
of it, near the trail. 

‘‘Well, sir, up on top ot the rock was 
Willy an’ Bright Eyes, the captain, holdin’ 
on to everything that offered fer sup- 
port—the captain plumb pale an’ Willy 
Anderson plumb mad. 

“* At the foot o’ the rock, jest a little ways 
off, set old Pete on his hindlegs, his fore- 
feet hangin’ down an’ his head wobblin’ 
from side to side. Oncet in a while he raises 
his nose up, wrinklin’ up his snoot an’ sort 
of whinin’ an’ beggin’ an’ complainin’-like. 
Now I'll give you my word he’s bigger’n 
any automobeel or grubwagon we had in 
the outfit. 

“Back of old Pete, out on the pine-needles 
an’ grass, was part o’ the handle of a lunch 
basket an’ a few pieces of paper. That was 
all they was left of the lunch Willy had put 
up fer the long an’ perilous journey to 
Inspiration Point, which was about five 
miles the other way, as he very well knowed. 
It jest about served him right! Now old 
Pete you might say was broke on sardines 
an’ cheese an’ crackers.. When Willy saves 
the invalid’s life, gettin’ her up on the rock 
when first surprised by the bear, Pete is 
plumb grateful fer them sardines an’ things 
that he finds in the basket; so he natcherelly 
sets up an’ begs fer more. An’ he wasn’t 
nobody’s pet bear, neither, y’understand, 
but a plumb wild grizzly, only hand broke 
fer hotel an’ photographin’ purposes. What 
was in Pete’s mind was that he didn’t mind 
bein’ photographed, but he expected a few 
more sardines in that case. 

“Willy sees me ride into the open an’ he 
hollers out: 

“<Drive him away, Curly—I’m mighty 
glad you come, old man!’ 

“*Why don’t you shoot him, Willy?’ 


says I. ‘That bear’ll be plumb mean one 
o’ these days.’ 
““Can’t. Left my gun in camp—an’, 


besides, it’s sealed. Bust the Park seal 
on your own gun, Curly, an’ kill him. He’s 
scarin’ Miss Ransome half to death.’ 

“The girl, all she does is to hang on to 
Willy’s arm an’ sort 0’ groan an’ pull her 
feet up; but the rock ain’t more’n about a 
foot big on top, and anyway she can fix it 
it don’t look good to her. All the time old 
Pete reaches an’ claws up high, an’ begs 
right pitiful fer some o’ them there little 
slippery fishes. 

““*Willy,’ says I, after a while, ‘what’ll 
you give me to drive him away?’ 

““* Anything in the world, Curly,’ says 
he—‘anything you like; but don’t tell 
anybody about it, that’s all—the boys’d 
never let me hear the last of it!’ 

““*Willy,’? says I, restin’ on one leg on 
top o’*my saddle an’ takin’ a chaw o’ 
tobacco, ‘you was among them present at 
the time I rid the Belgrade Bull—an’ didn’t 
ride him. As I recollect them events, you 
haven’t ever let me hear the last of that 
neither. Now I don’t want to bother no 
female in distress, but it certainly seems to 
me 

“*Curly,’ says he, ‘I’m plumb sorry—I’m 
awful sorry! I give you my word that 
T’ll never mention that bull again; fact is, 
I know you can ride—you’re about the 
dandiest straight-up rider I know of any- 
where in these parts—you’ve got what 
I call style in your ridin’. I kin lick any- 
body that says you ain’t the best rider in 
Park County; but, Curly, now 

“«Willy,’ says I, ‘are you plumb certain 
them sentiments is goin’ to be permanent?’ 

““*T shore am!’ says he. ‘Look at this 
girl here.’ i 

“Well, I did look at her. Now, so far as 
Willy’s concerned, I’d ’a’ left him asettin’ 
on top o’ that rock yet; but the girl was 
not in that same class. ‘All right,’ says 
I, ‘T’ll drive him away.’ 

“Now all this time that Pinto horse o’ 
mine was standin’ plumb peaceful, winkin’ 
in the sun an’ not troublin’ his soul about 
nothin’. He’d seen bears an’ other game 
before then—hadn’t you, Pinto?” And 
Curly again struck a match on the hoof of 
his cow-pony, which dozed near him now. 
“Trouble is, you can’t tell how long a cow- 
horse’ll keep in the same frame o’ mind in 
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For Parties, 
Lunches, 


Light Suppers 


OR party or for lunch—for hand 
cooking on any occasion—there’s 
nothinglikea Manning-Bowman Chafi 
Dish. Those having the Alcohol 
Stove with Alcolite Burner have a dou 
value, for this stove has the cookin 
power of a range burner, taking any 
cooking utensil as well as Manning- 
Bowman Coffee Percolators. 


anning-— 
owman 


Alcohol Gas Stove — 
Chafing Dishes 


With “Alcolite” Burner 


are made in a variety of styles and sizes, tl 
popular mission designs and many other 
some patterns, in solid copper, nickel or 
plate. Alcolite Burner Stoves are sold sey 
rately if desired. j 
The Manning-Bowman Products are sold by leading 
dealers. 
Write for Free Recipe Book and Catalogue No. M-22 


Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Also makers of Manning-Bowman Pot and Urn 

Percolators, Eclipse Bread Makers, Alcohol Gag Sto 
Tea Ball Tea Pots and Urns, Chafing Dish Accesso: 
The Celebrated M. & B. Brass, Copper and Nickel Po 


Are you wondering what will be the most 
ceptable gift to send your friends? This Calen 
solves your difficulties, There can be no m 
thoroughly appreciated gift than this beautiful 
calendar, and each recipe can be transferred 
permanentcookbook. A gift thatdoesnotendv 
the passing of the holidays —it just com 
Write today, enclosing $1, stamps or 
and receive by return mail postpaid, in he 
box, this beautiful calendar. 4 


ON Freight Forward 

Reduced rates, quick 
household goods to and fron 
443 Marquette Bldg., 
| 871 Monadnock Bldg. 


516 Central Bldg., Los Ange 
Write nearest 


points. 
736 Old South Bldg., Boston 
326 Whitehall Bldg., N.Y. 

1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis 
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2 54 Huyler Stores in 24 Cities in the United 


| ? upon receipt of price. 
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THE TRUTH 


about 


the ownership, operation and act- 

-ive management of eM&4# have 
never left the Huyler family since the 
business was founded in 1874. 

Why false reports of this nature 
should have been circulated might be 
variously explained; the important 
fact for-candy purchasers to know is 
‘that the paramount quality of 4% 
Bonbons and Chocolates will be fully 
maintained. 

We, the sons of John S. Huyler 
(founder), associated with him in the 
business for years, so pledge it. 


F. DEKLYN HUYLER 
President 


[: spite of rumors to the contrary, 


DAVID HUYLER 
Treasurer and Manager of Manufacturing 


COULTER D. HUYLER 


Secretary and Manager of Stores 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


A Christmas without snow is unfortunate, 
Le a Christmas without Huyler’s is unthink- 
able. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
To get the name of the Huyler agent 
nearest you and the story of the Huyler 
business — address 


64 IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 


States and Canada 
Sales Agents Everywhere 


Grosvenor’s 


4 Firfelt Slippers 


are more beautiful this year 
thanever. They have a style, 
durability and degree of com- 
fort that make them the best of 
house shoes. This shows the 
plain Firfelt, with satin bow 


i - effect, price $2.00. Ask your 


dealer for it. If he cannot 
supply you we will send it 
Send 
size of street shoe and color 


wanted. Address Dept. E. 


~- Worcester Slipper Company 


J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 


et 
370 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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N Beautiful California, Bungalow 


%. - . pena 
7 rooms, but $2700 


coin or stamps, will bring yo 


and exterior views, plans, photos, descriptions and costs. 
le prin’ 8 of any home for $5.00. Don’t pursue ol 


ned ideas in building when for the same money you can i 


home that will be the pride of any neighborhood. 


ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


5 .__ “Builders of 2000 Homes” 
837 F Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
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this altitude; they git gay sometimes when 
they’re thirty years old—same’s men do 
when they’re fifty. When I’d taken my chaw 
of tobacco comfortable I gathers my reins 
an’ starts over to old Pete. ‘Git out, you 
old fraud!’ says I, headin’ straight toward 
him. Old Pete looks over his shoulder at 
me, whinin’ an’ complainin’ that the sar- 
dines was all; an’, not havin’ nothin’ else, 
I picks a forty-four cartridge out o’ my 
belt an’ throws it at him. 

“Well, sir, it hit him on the end o’ the 
nose, which is just where a bear gits mad ef 
you do hit him. Besides, Pete was sort of 
peevish about them sardines. First thing 
I know, he wheels with a big ‘Woof!’ 
an’ comes at us head down. It was then 
that Pinto concluded to take a hand in the 
proceedin’s. 

_ “Now I have rid Pinto an’ others some- 
times against their will, an’ against my own 
wishes too; but I don’t know as I ever seen 
a cow-horse buck more sincere, industrious 
an’ plumb conscientious than Pinto done 
then fer about three or four minutes. I just 
rid him all over that open place; an’ some- 
times I could see a rock an’ two pairs 0’ 
feet, an’ sometimes I could see trees an’ a 
bunch of gray hair which I knowed was 
old Pete. Stay on? I had to stay on! 
The way old Pete was feelin’ then—plumb 
warlike—no tellin’ what he’d’a’ donetome! 

“Well, now, you’d think Willy Ander- 
son’d been serious in a time like that; but 
he wasn’t. He just slaps one hand down 
on his laig an’ he hollers fer fair. ‘Go to it, 
Curly!’ he hollers. ‘Set him fair now. 
Keep your hand off that leather, old man! 
Yee-yip! Yer doin’ fine, Curly!’ 

“Well, we circulated all roun’ that 
open space, till after a while old Pete he 
gets scared hisself, thinkin’ Pinto is the 
one that’s hostile. Pretty soon he pulls 
his freight back down the trail an’ Pinto 
subsides as quick as he started up. 

**Curly,’ says Willy Anderson, nearly 
fallin’ off the rock laughin’, ‘anybody says 
you cain’t ride they got to lick me!’ 

“How about further stories regardin’ 
my ridin’?’ says I. 

“He answers by slidin’ off the rock, 
reachin’ up an’ liftin’ Captain Bright Eyes 
down to the ground—her eyes about as big 
roun’ as two apples an’ her face white. 
She’s game though. 

“Mr. Curly,’ says she, ‘it was grand— 
I didn’t think anything like that could 
happen in all the world. That was ridin’! 
An’ you wasn’t scared!’ 

““¢Ma’am,’ says I, ‘I’ve got a can 0’ 
tomatoes an’ some sardines inside of my 
slicker ef the strings ain’t broke. An’ I'll 
tell you what we'll do—we’ll all jest set 
down here an’ have a little mornin’ lunch 
together; an’, havin’ et thataway together, 
it?ll be understood that neither of us is to 
tell any tales. Willy Anderson is to back 
me—any play—that I kin ride anything 
that wears hair—unless it has horns too— 
an’ I’m not to say a word roun’ the hotel 
or the camp about findin’ you-all up there 
on the rock.’ 

“They both looked at me plumb grate- 
ful; so I unties my coat from behind the 
saddle an’ we done what we could to make 
up for the lunch old Pete had spoiled. 

““<Now, my kind young friends,’ says I 
after a while, ‘I’ve got to go back down the’ 
trail ag’in lookin’ for my horses; but I 
might remark that Inspiration Point is just 
the other way from the direction your trail 
was headin’. I won’t wait none, though, ef 
you'll please excuse me.’ : 

“Of course they hated to see me go, but 
I give Willy my gun an’ rode on back the 
way I’d come, laughin’ to myself. 

“ All at once I seems to hear some kind 
0’ noise ahead o’ me on the trail. I rides 
up to the place where I last seen Poppa the 
chaperon. Blamed ef he wasn’t up in that 
tree yet! An’ down at the foot o’ the tree, 
settin’? up on his hind-quarters, wobblin’ 
his head an’ wrinklin’ up his nose, abeggin’ 
in all kinds of bear talk for more sardines, 
was that same fool bear, old Pete! 

“Shoo! hollers the perfesser. ‘Oh, git 
away! Git away! Please go away! Oh, 
my God, will no one come to save me!’ 

“Somehow it’s kind o’ hard to be serious, 
lookin’ at a man treed by a bear; I don’t 
know why it is. I nearly fell offen Pinto 
this time laughin’ at Poppa up in the tree, 
pullin’ his feet up; but final’ I got plumb 
mad at that bear; so I clim’ down off o’ 
Pinto an’ gathered me a nice club; an’, 
walkin’ roun’ behind the tree, I reached 
out an’ smashed old Pete a good one on the 
snoot. ‘Git out, you blamed fool!’ says I. 
‘You make me much madder an’ I'll take 
a shot at you fer luck, Park or no Park!’ 
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That Persuasive, 
Delicious Flavor 
in Oatmeal 


Have you ever thought how lavish 
Nature is with oats? 
She has made this grain a 
Better body-builder, 
Better brain-builder, 
Better nerve-builder, 
Than any other grain that grows. 
She has crowded the oat with more 
digestible protein, more organic phos- 
phorus and more lecithin than any 
other cereal food. 
She has made it a vim producer— 
an energy food—beyond anything 
else we know. 


cd 


And, to climax all, she has given 
oatmeal that fascinating flavor. It’s 
the best-liked cereal which comes to 
our morning table. 


What food is so delightful as oat- 
meal and cream? 

Thus the elements needed for the 
growing child are made enticing to it. 
The vital foods for growth, work, play 
and study are made the most attractive. 

For sheer delight, regardless of food 
value, nothing compares in the long 
run with oatmeal. 


Quaker Oats 


But the finest flavor lies in rich, 


plump, luscious oats. So we select 
those oats by 62 separate siftings. 
We get but ten pounds of Quaker 
Oats from a bushel. 

These selected oats, prepared -by 
our process, form the finest oat food 
in existence. Those who want the 
best—both in flavor and food value— 
always insist on this brand. The cost, 
despite its quality, is but one-half 
cent per dish. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


(221) CHICAGO 


Regular size 
package, 10c 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
trade, 25c. 


The prices noted 
do not apply in 
the extreme West 
or South. 


Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 
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The cheery spirit of the gift season finds its most felic- 
itous expression in Libbey Cut Glass or Engraved Crystal. 

The name Libbey—engraved on each piece—instantly 
confirms your favorable first impression. 
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THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
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Mirroscope Model 
97 for gas, electric- 
ity or acetylene. 
Price, $15. Others 
$2.50 to $20. 


Bring Bacle 


0 lines 
witht the 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME 
@ ON EVERY INSTRUMENT 


IMPROVED 1912 MODEL 


MIRROSCOPE guessing contest 

makes a happy ending for the 
Christmas reunion. Old tintypes, 
daguerreotypes, paintings and photos, 
enlarged on the sheet or screen, show 
each of the spectators in some interest- 
ing, ludicrous or long-past situation. 


Wild guesses at identity provoke bursts of merriment. 
Dad is shown in his first trousers; Uncle Bill as a two- 
year old; Sister as she was caught by the kodak while 
spooning with “Tom last summer. Last of all, Grand- 
father and Grandmother as they were in ’61—that ‘‘ brings 
down the house.”’ 

Don't fail to write for our free Mirroscope Entertainments.” 
The new edition, just out, isone of the most complete and perfect 
books issued on home entertainment. Many entirely new Mirro- 
scope ideas described in detail by Mirroscope enthusiasts. Com- 
plete catalog and price-list included, 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co. 


Manufacturers of Mirroscopes and High-Grade 
Stereopticons for Educational, Scientific and 
Amusement purposes. 


500 Sackett Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


eae a Gel 


An old-time 
scene recalled by the 
Mirroscope at the Christmas gathering. 


The Mirroscope should be,on 
Every Christmas Shopping List 
Inexpensive, easily operated, safe, splendidly constructed, it 
affords unlimited possibilities of amusement and instruction for all 
the family year after year. 


Go and see the many handsome models for gas, electricity, 
or acetylene, sizes $2.50 to $20; af photo-supply and hardware stores 
and photo departments of dry-goods, department and toy-stores. 
Always look for the name Mirroscope on every instrument and 
accept no substitute as we sell direct, express prepaid, where dealer 
doesn’t handle. (In Canada add one dollar for duty and express.) 


The “Team” 
Wears U. S. Skates 


You can skate backward, forward— 
stop, start, dodge, and play a better 
game than you ever did before—on 


U. S. SKATES 


ae see and strongest skates made, all steel— 
no malleable iron parts to bend under strain—and 
the “U. S. Hockey Player” model is the only skate made with the 
chrome-nickel steel runner. It stays sharp. 


All U. S. Skates are guaranteed to 
stand the hardest kind of wear; the 


nickel-plating will not chip nor , ; 
D. g | chip peel Key Hockey, made in various steels and finishes 


Send for FREE Catalogue 


which illustrates our graceful Hockey, Club, Rink, 
Racing, and Ladies’ models—and gives prices. 


P. Lowentraut Mfg. Co. 
38 Brenner Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


Ladies’ Hockey, made 
in various steels and 
styles of finish. 
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‘Old Pete is pained an’ surprised at this 
performance, so he gits down an’ starts off 
into the brush, groanin’ and complainin’ 
o’ the hardships that is inflicted upon a 
laborin’ bear in these modern times. 

“Did I say there was gratitude on Willy 
Anderson’s face or the captain’s? Well, it 
wasn’t nothin’ to what dawned now on the 
face of the perfesser up in the tree. I helps 
him down, an’ for a while we both tried to 
ride Pinto, but he was only broke fer one; 
so I got him in the saddle at last an’ I 
walked back to camp. Well, sir, he was 
scared so thorough an’ permanent that 
nothin’ ’ud do him but startin’ back home. 
He said the country was too wild fer him. 
Come middle o’ the afternoon, he made 
Jim hook up all the wagons an’ git camp 
broke fer hittin’ the trail back to Cody. 
Him ner none o’ the invalids ever did see 
either one 0’ the falls or Inspiration: Point, 
or anything else. They didn’t even head 
fer the upper basin an’ see Old Faithful. 
I reckon old Pete was enough. 

“All the girls was glad enough to start 
back when they heard Poppa the chaperon 
tell how his life had been saved from a bear. 
Even me an’ Willy an’ the captain o’ the 
team admitted we had seen the tracks. 

“The invalids all looked plumb serious 
now; an’ owin’ to this—an’ partial’ owin’, 
too, to a couple of busy days in camp—all 
the savages had to ride close up to the 
passenger wagon so as to be on hand to 
pertect the basketball team in the event of 
any sudden dangers. They was chirked 
up a good deal, though, by the time they 
got to the log hotel just outside the Park; 
an’ we all danced another night—an’ 
didn’t change partners once. An’ from 
there on down to Cody there wasn’t nothin’ 
worth mentionin’ except that the head cook 
give out the tin plates in pairs, an’ the 
savages et at the first table, open an’ de- 
fiant—neither Jim ner the perfesser darin’ 
to raise no kick. 

“Well, now, Sir Algernon, what did I 
tell you? Everything in life is accordin’ to 
the way you look at things. Fer you an’ 
me, this country may seem a little bit quiet 
now. Fer them folks just come West fer 
the first time, the West was a curious 
an’ interestin’ place, full of excitements an’ 
dangers. 
basketball team went back home, there 
was some large-sized bear stories told. 
Though, so far as I know, the story 0’ 
Willy an’ the captain on the rock never 
did git out. 

“But don’t it beat the world, Sir Alger- 
non,” mused Curly after a while, as we both 
looked down the valley from our sunny 
mountainside, “chow unjust human life 
is an’ how ungrateful human bein’s is? 
Sometimes I think women has more influ- 
ence roun’ the home ranch than men any- 
how. Of course Willy an’ Evelyn—that 
was the captain’s name—they named 
theirs after me; but—will you believe 
me?—out of them whole twenty-four other 
married couples that settled down in an’ 
roun’ Cody, an’ in the Sunshine, an’ over 
toward Meeteetse, an’ over on the Wood 
River, an’ down along the Gray Bull— 
allowin’, o’ course, for scatterin’ girl- 
babies—more’n sixty per cent was named 
after Henry Aloysius Henderson—that’s 
Poppa the chaperon; an’ thirty per cent 
fer that lowdown Emmett Dewees! That 
showed where they felt thankful! What 
chance has a grandpa got fer gratitude or 
anything else when it comes to this mar- 
ryin’ business among young folks? Come 
on, let’s ride—it’s more’n nine parasangs 
from here to the home ranch an’ I’m hungry 
as old Pete hisself.”’ 

“Curly,” said I, ‘‘on the level, did all 
twenty-five of those girls get married out 
here?” 

“Look at the alfalfa,” said Curly, sweep- 
ing a wide gesture to the gray valley far 
below. us, banded here and there with 
broad strips of green. 


Like a Barbler Shlop 


N NEW YORK’S Chinatown abides an 

ancient Chinese gambler with a name so 
unpronounceable that, by common consent, 
the white residents of the quarter call him 
Old Horse and Wagon. 

At the time when the Tong wars were 
raging and Chinese feudists were being 
shot to death at the rate of about three a 
week, Old Horse and Wagon undertook to 
describe the situation to a Caucasian friend. 

“Him jlus’ like barbler shlop,’”’ he said. 
“Commie in—glettie chleck. Boom!—him 
glone—good-blye!”’ 


T’ll bet you the first time the || 
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handy tool in 
any kind ofashop; 
and for the man who goes 
up against odd drilling job 


i outside. 5 
Drills continuously on | 
both forward and backward 


movements of the driver ani 
speedily gets through almo 
anything—steel, iron, bras 
tile, wood, etc. 


Light in weight, but wi 
the strength of Quality. 


strong and dependable. Takes any #f 
straight-shank drill “6 inch or less 
Ball-bearing head. 
Length of tool, 16 inches; mo 
ment of driver, 814 inches. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


“Yankee” 
Reciprocating Drill 
No. 50 Price $2.50 


Drill points are purchased separatel, 
depending on character of work. 


FREE TOOL BOOK for mechanics 
householders, illustrating and describ 
the many ingenious “‘Yankee’’ Too 


North Bros. Mfg. Ci 
Philadelphia 


A Pleasant] lome 
Pastime at No Expense! 


Heretofore not one person in 
a thousand had the opportunity 
to learn or play Billiards and Pool 
without frequenting a public pool- 
room, which often means the back 
room of a saloon, 


Now, you can purchasea Burrowes 
Home Billiard and Pool Table for 
your own home, at small expense 
and on very easy terms of payment. 


The Burrowes Tables are scientific- 
ally constructed, beautifully finished, 
mathematically correct as to dimen- 
sions, angles, cushions, pockets, etc., 
and adapted to the most expert play. 
Some of the leading professionals of - 
world-wide reputation use the Burrowes 
Table for home practice. 

The Burrowes Tables are made in sizes 
up to 4'/2x9 feet (standard) with smaller 
Tables for smaller rooms. Quickly set 
up, on dining-room or library table, or 
mounted on legs or folding stand. Easily 
taken down and set out of the way. 


$120 DOWN 


Burrowes Tables cost $6, $15, $25, $35, $45 
etc., and are sold on a cash payment of $1 
down and a small payment each month. 
FREE -TRIAL—NO RED TAPE—On receipt of 
ment, we will ship Table. Play on itone week. If 
return it, and on its receipt we will refund your 
today for catalog giving full information, terms 


The E.T. Burrowes Co. 
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Win World-wide Reputation—and Hold It? 


One word tells the story — Accuracy. 
In any piece of machinery, an inac- 
curacy, even though it is infinitesimal, 
grows and expands until the efficiency 
of the machine is ruined. A man 


runs harder and harder; why a cheap motorcycle loses its 
power and runs up ruinous repair bills. In each case the 
answer is—ainaccurate machine work. 

There are two elements in a machine shop—the ma- 
chine and the man. ‘The machine is accurate and the man 
wonders why a cheap revolver won’t is not. If the man controls the machine, the product is 
shoot straight; why a cheap bicycle inaccurate. If the machine does the work alone, the 

—— ; product is absolutely accurate. 
Our factories have probably the most wonderful equip- 
ment of automatic machines in the world. “The human 
element is practically eliminated. “That’s why all of our 
parts are so accurate as to be interchangeable. 


When the finished product is put 
‘together, it is vight at the start and 
remains right. Our cycle bearings do 
not rough up and bind. ‘The revolver 
barrel and cylinder remain in absolute 
alignment—the action continues 
smooth—the rifling does not disappear. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street 
Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco 


Roadster 


1912 Model Motorcycles 


Safety Automatic Revolvers 


Our revolvers have two features found 
in no others—our famous ‘‘ Hammer 
the Hammer”’ safety firing device which 
renders accidental discharge absolutely 

impossible, and a full equipment of 
permanent tension wire springs such 
as are used in U. S. army rifles. 

The cylinder has two positive 
locks. They are accurate, fast and 
frictionless in action, and superbly 
finished. Our large catalog F sent 

on request. 


Single-Barrel Shotguns 

Our gun shoots true and hard. The 
action is smooth and rapid. Coil springs 
wherever possible. Has safety trigger 
action. The barrel and lug are forged 
from one piece of steel. Takes down 
without removing a screw. Shoots 
smokeless powder. It is made in 12, 
16, 20, 24 and 28 gauge and 44 calibre, 
the latter being a beautiful little gun for 
ladies and boys. Our firearms catalog 
F lists all models. 


Truss-Bridge Bicycles 

The truss-bridge frame gives perfect 
rigidity, keeps bearings in alignment and 
prevents crystallization of the metal. The 
bearings are scientifically designed and 
are so accurately ground and tempered 
that years of use will not affect them. 

The enamel and nickel-plate are very 
durable. The equipment of tires, saddles, 
handle bars, etc., is of the highest grade 
ever put onabicycle. Our bicycle catalog 
M describes the entire line, including our 
famous ‘‘Boy Scout’’ line of Juveniles. 


Our goods give complete satisfaction for years after cheap substitutes have been scrapped. 


We have produced the most perfectly 
designed and accurately made motor- 
cycle in the world. It has tremendous 
speed, is easy riding, very quiet and prac- 
tically fool-proof. 4 to 5 horse-power. 
Speed of 50 to 60 miles per hour. Has 
a free engine clutch of our own de- 
sign, Schebler carburetor, Bosch high 
tension magneto, Person’s saddle, 
Spartan V belt. 175 miles on one 
charge of gasoline. Every detail is 
explained in our 1912 catalog M. 


Iver Johnson revolvers, shotguns, bicycles and motorcycles are the most accurately made in the world. 


Hi] 12, 16, 20 


Gauge 


24, 28 Gauge 
44 Calibre 
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Keep the mouth and teeth clean and free from acidity with Sanitol 
R Tooth Powder or Paste. You can depend on them. Do not 

neglect to go to your dentist at least once a year —two times is 
really preferable. The result is bound to be tooth health. 

Trial Size Package 
of Sanitol Tooth Powder or Paste, Face Cream, Talcum Powder, 
Sanitol Liquid or Shampoo sent free on receipt of your dealer’s 
name and address and 4 cents to pay postage and packing, 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Buy collars stamped “Warranted Linen” 
The price is the same as the other kind. 


It stands to reason that linen wears better every time. Besides, a linen collar will not shrink 
or stretch, and looks and feels better. Buy 


BARKER BRAND 
Warranted Linen Collars 


100 Styles and Shapes 
Your dealer has a Barker Brand Linen Collar If you have collar troubles write us: we 
that you will like —one that will have 45 years experience and 1 , 1 
hs Ebi oxacays it will feel and able to help you maybe 
ioney ti ‘baying: in fiancee Soe Salar anos aca te ae pee aire 
yy-]) and in wear, Somenewstyl i unen “olars, we will sen prepaid on 
JP ee eel receipt of $1.00. Our free book shows many new 


que pated: betes Look (tor. the nas toics andtalinesasanawe hs hould wear Bark 
oa PoTeh: S asons why you should wear Barker 
og’s head trade mark; it has been rand Warranted Linen Colleen Send for it, 


Wm. Barker Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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the badge of honest quality for 
upwards of half a century. 
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KEEPING UP APPEARANCES 


(Continued from Page 21) 


like the trained, supercilious Norah than 
Harlem is like Fifth Avenue. She was, in 
fact, a Finnish edition of Lena, our old 
Ohio bodyguard. The cap and apron that 
Jennie put on her were the first that Olga 
had ever known. Her wages were eighteen 
a month. 

Jennie still insisted on aprons and caps. 
She also set out at once to put Olga through 
an involved course of sprouts, a process of 
training and refining. In the culinary de- 
partment Olga’s art had advanced possibly 
as far as the art of boiling a potato; beyond 
that was a deep and comprehensive void. 
So instead of wasting time on this branch 
of domestic science—in revealing to Olga, 
I mean, the mysteries of pot, kettle and 
casserole—Jennie gave all her effort to 
making Olga a waitress. 

Wegavedinners—yes. They were dinners, 
too, that were not unlike our former din- 
ners, the squab and mushroom kind. Jennie 
cooked them herself. Clad in a wrapper, so 
that the scent of the cooking should not get 
into her clothes, she hung over the gas cook- 
stove; and at the last moment she would 
dash into her bedroom and fling herself into 
a dinner dress. When the first’guest arrived 
she was to be found sitting negligently in 
the drawing room, either turning the pages 
‘i a novel or dawdling over an embroidery 

oop. 

The first of these dinners we tried on the 
Hodges. Fortuitously more than once dis- 
aster faced us, but each time Jennie’s wit 
somehow saved us. The first time was 
when the still verdantly impulsive Olga 
brought in the fish before the soup. She 
got no farther than the pantry door, how- 
ever, when Jennie adroitly and secretly 
waved Olga off stage with a soup spoon. 
The signal was understood. Olga and 
the fish effaced themselves and the inci- 
dent passed unnoticed. Later Olga served 
Amy the filet on the wrong side. Amy 
struggledawkwardly. ‘Jim!’ cried Jennie; 
‘‘move your chair, won’t you? Don’t you 
see Olga can’t serve Amy properly?” With 
all her greenness Olga was clever, and again 
she understood; in fact, it was the girl’s 
cleverness that had commended her to 
Jennie. “Finnish girls have few airs,” 
Jennie explained; “‘they’re eager to learn 
and ask little while they’re learning.” 

“‘Tsee you have anewservant,’’ remarked 
Amy. 

‘Oh, yes,” Jennie answered indifferently. 
“Norah didn’t like our mode of life.”’ 

Amy at once replied: “Just like a serv- 
ant! They always hunt a new place after 
Christmas.” 

“Oh, but Norah was allright,’’ responded 
Jennie. ‘“‘We just didn’t suit her.” 

“Pretty good Chianti this,’ said Hodge, 
smacking his lips appreciatively. 

A great weight was instantly lifted from 
my heart. That so good a judge of vintages 
as Hodge should praise it made me joyous. 
The Chianti had cost only a dollar a bottle 
at an Italian restaurant in William Street 
and I’d brought it home that evening under 
my arm. I’d brought home also the four 
perfectos, one of which Hodge lighted and 
also praised. ‘“‘Gad! the real thing!’ he 
remarked, as he blew out a cloud of smoke. 

“Oh, I dunno,” I drawled easily; ‘‘I’ve 
been having bad luck with cigars lately— 
rather gone back to my pipe, you know.” 

We were alone at the time. Whether 
Hodge knew I was bluffing I can’t say, but 
the pipe was only another economy. Hodge 
took another puff. Pinching the weed be- 
tween his fingers he held it to his nose. 
“Rotten market we’re having lately, ain’t 
it?” he remarked. Arising, he added: 
“Well, let’s join the ladies. They’ll want 
a little bridge.” 

The last thing Jennie and I wished was 
bridge, especially the Hodges’ sort at a 
nickel, even a dime, a point. ‘Bridge? 
Oh, really now,” said Jennie languidly; 
“just let’s sit and chat for a change.” 

Once more I breathed freely. The day 
before I’d raised three hundred and fifty 
dollars on furniture—at three per cent a 
month, incidentally—and with this had 
paid the most pressing of our bills. At the 
moment I had exactly seven dollars cash 
in the world. One rubber at bridge, should 
the cards fall wrong, might easily wipe this 
out. Moreover, at a pinch Jennie and I 
could subsist for a week on the amount; 
that is, the seven dollars would meet all 
such obligations as needed actual cash. 

T no longer lunched in Fulton Street. In 
fact, I lunched nowhere. At the noon hour, 


like my fellows I left the office, yet not to 
eat. Instead I departed merely as a bluff, 
Sometimes I sat on the Battery sea-wall 
and watched the ships go by. At other 
times I sat out the hour in Trinity Church, 
where in a corner pew, alone and unobserved, 
I took the leisure to think. My thoughts, | 
if not devotional, were at least sane. oh 
piously wondered, perhaps, why I’d made 
such an ass of myself. I wondered—with — 
equal piety—why all those round me also 
made such asses of themselves. Were 
Hodge, for example, to live modestly, to 
save some part of what he made, he would — 
already be free from the chance of ruin that 
daily beset him in Wall Street. As for 
myself, the most holy thought I had was in 
a prayer that I might not only escape from : 
my perplexities but escape New York as 
well. I hated the town+-and yet New York 
is a good town, New York is only wrong 
when one tries to live in it wrongly. Be 
that as it may, though, I would willingly — 
have gone back to Ohio. : 9 
But I could not. I must still hang on to 


In the first month Jennie, by a thousand 
and one artifices, saved a hundred and — 
twenty-five dollars—that is to say, she re- 
duced our living by that amount. In the 
second month she did even better, for our 
net gain was approximately one hundred 
and fifty. But do not think that either she” 
or I achieved this with ease or in comfort. 
It was done by the most rigorous self-denial - 
only. Often it entailed pain, physical fa-~ 
tigue of the most arduous kind. I saw — 
that hollows had begun to grow in Jennie’s — 
face. She became pale and listless. One 
night I noticed her hands—they were red 
and raw. * 

“What have you been doing?” I ex- 
claimed, and grasped her hand before she 
could draw it away. ; 

“Nothing, it’s nothing,” she protested, 
trying to free herself. 

Eventually I got the truth from her. She 
had been doing the bulk of the housework — 
herself—the heaviest part of it, moreover. 
Not only had she swept and dusted, she had 
done a part of our laundry and oiled our 
hardwood floors herself. y 

““You’ve done that!” I ejaculated. q 


lacked merriment. 
garish drawing room, at its extravag: 
decorations, its show of style and smartness, — 
then I laughed again. The grim humor 
the situation forced itself upon me. I was. 
living in a fourteen-hundred-dollar home, 
and because I was my wife had to scour her 
own floors and do laundry work as well. 
“My soul!” I cried. Pe 
“But it wasn’t much, Jim, don’t you 
understand?” Jennie protested. “I just 
washed and ironed a few table things and a 
few of my own clothes.’’ Fs 
I was hurt and shamed. I wondered if 


any other woman in that big and showy 
house had ever been forced to such me 
a 


labor to save a dollar or two. They? 
there was hardly one among them that 
lacked a maid to wait on her slightest wish! 
“It’s just this, you know,” explained 
Jennie—‘‘ Olga can’t do heavy work if s! 
has to look neat at the door—not in th 
house anyway. We’ve got to look sm 
even if we’re not. As it is,’’ added Jenni 
“those servants downstairs either know 
suspect. Already they’ve begun to sn 
and grin and stare.” ; 
“Oh, let’s quit and chuck up the game 
I Frowled savagely. “I’ve had enough 
it!” , 
To besureI had had. At first the ae 
ery of saving had not seemed so hard. That 
bit by bit I was beginning to pay off m, 
bills had vastly encouraged me. Inde 
the end of the first month I became e 
enthusiastic. At the end of the sec 
month, however, my mind less easily 
caped the fact that it was drudgery. 
well on toward the end of the third mo: 
the effort had grown burdensome. 
seemed almost as if I were engaged in t 
endless task of pouring water into a rathol 
“Yes, I’ve had more than enough, Jen- 
nie,’ I added; ‘‘we’d better chuck it now. 
We'll be dead before we break even.” 
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For His 
Christmas Gift 


-= _ If HEownsagun, there 
is nothing that will in- 
terest him so much or 
continue to interest 
-, him so long, as a Maxim 
Silencer. It will make him 
a better shot because — 

It prevents report noise and reduces 
the tendency to flinch when shooting. 

Enabling him to shoot without noise, 
he can set up a target in the yard and 
enjoy a hundred short-time opportunities 
for practice not now utilized. 

Yes, if he loves a gun, give him a Maxim 
Silencer. See how delighted he will be. It 
is the invention that has attracted the notice 
of the whole civilized world. 


.22 calibre Silencer, packed in an $ 5 


attractive Christmas box, sent upon 
REGENDUOL Es bie) dbo. ol atha Gem sive 
If preferred, write for interesting Catalog 
and full information about the Silencer. 


c . . 4 Colts Armor 
Maxim Silent Firearms Co. $295 fcr" 
Sold by most sporting goods dealers. Dealers not han- 
dling the Silencer should write for prices and terms. 
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Every one admires a brick house. 


Few realize its low cost and economy. 


| Brick is the most beautiful, most reliable, 
Teally the cheapest building material in 
the world. The cost of wood has risen 
‘until a wood house costs more to build and 
‘Maintain than a brick house. 


Learn the Facts. Send today for our Free Books, ‘‘A Revo- 
lution in Building Materials’? and ‘‘The Cost of a House.’’ 
I Two Books of New House Designs from lead- 
lf 
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ing architects’ offices, sent on receipt of price. 
‘“‘A House of Brick for $10,000,’’ 2nd 
Edition, 41 designs, 25c. 
“A House of Brick of Moderate Cost’’ ($3,000 
to $7,000). 71 designs, 50c. 

= When writing state character of work 
TRADEMARK you have in mind. 


i BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


1324 Flatiron Building, New York 


9 Hand 
Gokey’s mace 
Storm Shoes 
Waterproof Boots and 


Moccasins 


For over sixty years the GOKEY Boot 
has been acknowledged to be the best 
in the world.. We guarantee every pair 
and make good our guarantee. The 
uppers are made of the best ‘‘Moose”’ 
calf leather, genuine ‘‘Rock Oak” soles, 
hand sewed. Our lasts and patterns are 
modern; our factory fully equipped for 
making only the best. Makers of the 
original Gokey Moccasin; also a full 
line of Street, Yachting, Golf and 
Tennis Shoes. Send for Catalogue 
35 — Waterproof Boots and Moc- 
casins. Catalogue 36—Golf, 
Yachting and Tennis, to 


Wm. N. Gokey 
Shoe Co. 
10th St. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


\ 
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Sell to dealers in your town. Be our 
agent. Clean, profitable business 
builtup quickly with our new brands, 
rs, novel packages. Writetoday. Helmet Gum Factory, 
ti. Wemake Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums, 
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“What! Give in?” she exclaimed. “Not 
much, Jim! Not when I’ve at last begun 
to see daylight.” 

Kagerly she brought out and showed me 
a little slip of paper. It was a list of the 
bills we owed. Some, a few, had been 
crossed out. These had been paid in full. 
Others showed where she had paid some- 
thing on account. I looked at the list and 
scowled. The paper, this list with its 
erasures, looked to me exactly like one of 


| those calendars convicts keep. For each 


erasure meant that by so much or so little 
we were nearer to our freedom. 

“Keep up your spunk, Jim,” comforted 
Jennie; “we'll be out of the woods in no 
time at all.” 

A question sprang up in my mind. As I 
say, we were striving for our freedom. But 
after we had it, what then? 

_ “What? Why, we’ll just keep on living 
simply,”’ answered Jennie. ‘First of all, 
we'll move to that cheaper home we’ve 
talked about. Then, too, we'll find other 
friends, ones better suited to ourselves, our 
means.” Upon this she added something 
I'd already learned. “I don’t want friends 
for what I can selfishly make out of them,” 
she said; “not even to help you in your 
business. Even if I did, Jim,” she added, 
smiling, ‘I wouldn’t look for anything from 
Sam Hodge or from his chums. They 
can’t help you. Even though they could 
I doubt if they’d do it. They’re too busy 
helping themselves to think of helping any 
one else.” 

Jennie’s figures showed that in three 
months more we'd be practically free. At 
all events my indebtedness would be so re- 
duced that I need no longer fear my cred- 
itors. “I don’t think you need fear them 
anyway,” observed Jennie, smiling. ‘‘They 
all seem to feel sure they’Il get their money. 
. . . Why, do you know,” she laughed, 
“Lowenberg, our butcher, when we paid 
him something yesterday patted me on 
the arm. ‘You’re all right,’ he told me. 
‘I wish all my folks was like you!’” 

I growled morosely. ‘‘Pretty cheeky, 
I call that!” 

“Not at all! He meant it kindly,” re- 
turned Jennie; ‘‘in fact, he as much as told 
me he was owed nearly a thousand dollars 
in this one house alone, and not a small part 
of it by—well, never mind.” 

As Jennie involuntarily looked upward, 
indicating certain neighbors, friends of ours, 
T guessed clearly whom she and Lowenberg 
had in mind. But away with these others! 
My own affairs were far more than enough 
to occupy me. 

I felt better though. I saw that alone, 
unhelped, I was working out my own sal- 
vation. It gave me a sense of pride—real 
pride, I thought. 

“And now that you’re over your fit of 
the blind staggers,” said Jennie, playfully 
pinching my cheek, “TI’ll. promise not to 
play char-lady or laundress any more than’s 
necessary. As for you, you be cheerful, do 
you hear?” 

I promised. Things were not so bad 
after all. 

“And now that that’s settled,” added 
Jennie, “I have a little surprise for you.” 

“A surprise?’’ I echoed. 

“You remember Mrs. Parmlee, don’t 
you?” Jennie replied. “Well, unbeknown 
to you I’ve been seeing a good deal of her 
lately. Jim,” added Jennie seriously, “if 
we'd tied up to her months ago, instead 
of to Amy and Amy’s friends, we’d have 
escaped all this mess.” 

Astonished, I demanded: “Mrs. Parm- 
lee? Why, what made you think of her at 
this late day?” 

Jennie said she supposed she might as 
well confess. The fact was, she had been 
going to Mrs. Parmlee’s ever since our 
trouble first began. 

“You see,’”’ explained Jennie, “I got so 
sick of restaurants and bridge and Broad- 
way that I was just dying to see a home, 
areal home. So I called on her again. You 
know how she knows everybody? Well, 
she was sitting in her parlor with the woman 
we saw that night at Sherry’s—the one at 
whom Mrs. Figlerstaredsoenviously. And 
what do you think Mrs. Parmlee was 
doing?”’ Jennie demanded breathlessly. 
“Why, I almost laughed outright! I had a 
picture of Mrs. Figler—Amy, either—doing 
it, even if they knew how!” 

“Doing what?” I grumbled, puzzled. _ 

“Darning stockings!” cried Jennie, 
giggling. ; 

This entirely domestic episode, however, 
was the least of it. Jennie, after a very 
pleasant hour, had returned a week later. 
Then and there she had made to the older 
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The Silky Sox 
In the Xmas Box 


Perfect Process 


SILK-LISLE 


NOESEME 


Hosiery 


$00 


Wears like “‘Sixty’’— Looks like “‘Fifty”’— Costs but Twenty-five 


The high quality of this hosiery, its beautiful appearance and the attractive boxing 


make it a specially appropriate Christmas gift far above the commonplace. 


Colors 


lustrous and permanent. Four-ply cable-twist heels and toes; soft and flexible. No 
“fuzz”? after washing. Will not ‘‘bag’? nor shrink. Be sure to order by number. 


Box No. 1—Men’s Silk-Lisle Half Hose; 4 pairs; blak . . . » . « « 
Box No. 2—Men’s Silk-Lisle Half Hose; 1 pair each, black, navy, grey, garnet 
Box No. 3—Women’s Silk-Lisle Hose; 4 pairs, medium weight; black . . . 
Box No. 4—Women’s Silk-Lisle Hose; 4 pairs, gauze; black . . . . . .~ 
Box No. 5—Women’s Pure Silk Hose (Lisle top); 2 pairs; blak . . . . .« 
Box No. 6—Men’s Pure Silk Half Hose; 2 pairs; black . . . . 2. - « « 
Box No. 7—Men’s Pure Silk Half Hose; 1 pair each, navy and grey . . « ~ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, mail us $1.00 and we will deliver 
prepaid to any address in United States. Order by number only. 
Be sure to state size wanted. Address 


NOMSEME HOSIERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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ALICE:—‘“‘A Conklin Pen! The 
very thing Pll get Tom! 
Wont he be tickled! And 
it’s such a sensible, prac- 


tical gift, too.’’ a mind-reader.” 


Jot down on YOUR Christmas List 


a 


The original Self-Filler—never equalled 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


scratch or blot. 100 styles and sizes. 


The Conklin Pen Manfg. Co., 


- $1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


TOM :—‘‘Fine! Now that’s what 
I call class! And just what 
I wanted, too! Either I 
talk in my sleep or Alice is 


Sold for 13 years. 1,000,000 satisfied users 
It will bring a delighted smile of sheer joy to his face on Christmas morning. Yes, 
and it’s a practical gift, too—he can use it in his work—and every day, too. 
The Conklin fills itself in 4 seconds and cleans itself, too; 14K iridium-tipped gold pens that never 
Exchangeable after Christmas if point doesn’t suit. 
stationers, druggists, jewelers everywhere. Write for handsome booklet—Pleasing ““Him” for Xmas. 


Sold by 
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Senorita 


jsp 


With their marvelously pure, rich colors,their lustrous, 
filmy textures whose every fold carries a note of grace, 
Sefiorita pi/E specialties, whether scarf, sash, hat 
drapeor veil, makeaspecialappeal to the Christmas buyer. 

Vivid, yet never crude, their coloring outvies that of 
silk itself, and while seemingly delicate as spun glass, 
Sefiorita gh dpua has splendid wearing qualities, 
washes perfectly, and never loses the glorious sheen 
that is its most charming characteristic. 

Sefiorita gi/4e sashes for 1912 are especially 
effective just now, when sashes seem a necessary com- 
plement to every costume, giving the needed touch 
of color or changing the figure lines. In solid colors as 


well as two-tone effects, with fringe tassel ends; they 
are 90 in. long, and sell from $1.50 up. 
The Sefiorita ghfafwa Scarfs, with large tasseled 
ends, 18, 24, or 36 in. wide and 84 in. long, in any of the 


popular single colorings, are on sale everywhere at $2.25, 
$3.25 and $4 respectively. The still more beautiful two- 
color Coronation scarfs (reversible), 36 by 90 in.,in half a 
dozen color combinations, sell for $4. 

Afternoon and. evening scarfs with fringed ends can be 
bought for as little as $1 and up to $4—while others with 
fancy borders sell from $2.25 to $4. 

Sefiorita glow Scarfs, 15 x 72 in., at $1 and $1.50, 
according to weave, make very graceful and attractive 
head coverings, lending themselves enchantingly to this 
latest caprice of fashion, as shown on this page; they may 
also be had 44 in. long and used as neck pieces. Price $1. 

The smartest Auto Veil extant is the new 1912 Sefiorita 
clilk Sova —36 x90 in. with double fringed ends or fancy border— 
for $4; while the Sefiorita p42” hat drapes and face veils 
sell for 75c, $1 and $1.25. 

If your dealer does not have these tremendously popular 
specialties, we will, upon receipt of price, send them pre- 
paid to you, or to any address you may designate, each one 
in a beautiful Christmas box. Privilege of return granted 
if found unsatisfactory. 


THE OHIO KNITTING MILLS CO. 
Cherry and Erie Streets Toledo, Ohio 


You cannot give ‘‘Genius”’ 
for Christmas but you 
can closely approach it. 


Che Baldwin Plaper-Biano 


offers two-thirds of genius'’s equipment: Suppleness of 
execution with the power to produce musical effects artistically, 


The other third is personality. 

It invites you to express the soul and color in music as you feel them. It emancipates 
you from mechanical tyranny, permitting spontaneous and independent effects of beauty 
wholly new to player music-making. 

“In playing the Baldwin Player-Piano,”’ said a famous pianist, “one really does share 
the artist’s sensation of ‘doing it all himself.’”’ 

“THE BALDWIN PLAYER-PIANO''— this book sent on request. 


New York ; 
St. Louis 
8 E. 34th Street 1111 Olive Street 
Chicago 


San Francisco 

310 Sutter Street 
Louisville 

425 S. Fourth Ave. 


lad 
4 « 
323 So. Wabash Ave. Ghe Maldwin Tompan 
Indianapolis 
1 Penn’a Street Cincinnati, 142 W. Fourth Street 
Denver, 1626 California St. 
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woman a clean breast of all our difficulties. 
Mrs. Parmlee listened intently, kindly, too, 
I may add, then had expressed herself. 
Furthermore, at what she’d said I mar- 
veled. ‘‘My dear,’”’ she’d advised, ‘you 
mustn’t feel ashamed at what you're doing 
to get on your feet again. It is a struggle, 
as you say, tostriveto keep up appearances, 
but half New York’s doing it. I’m doing it 
myself!’”? Jennie had exclaimed ‘“‘Oh!” in 
doubting tones; Mrs. Parmlee, however, 
vouchsafed no explanations. I recalled, 
though, something that Ainsworth had 
told me. Parmlee, the husband, was a 
confirmed stock gambler, and I knew what 
that involved. It meant that his wife, like 
the wives of all stock gamblers, could never 
be certain of the next month’s living ex- 
penses. But unlike Amy Mrs. Parmlee had 
not lived either on credit or at the top 
notch, looking to some lucky stroke to pay 
their obligations. The appearance she 
was keeping up was a strict show of 
honesty, respectability. There was no 
shade of sham about it. 

What Jennie had to tell me, though, had 
nothing to do with this. Already I’d 
plumed myself on what I’d done alone to 
put myself on my feet. The confession that 
Jennie had to make was in consequence like 
a blow in the face. The shame, the pain of 
learning that my wife had been playing 
laundress and charwoman to herself was as 
nothing in comparison. Jennie, however, 
told what she had to tell with pride and 
satisfaction. 

“Jim, you’ve talked a lot about oppor- 
tunities. Well!” she cried; “I’ve got one 
too—a real one. Mrs. Parmlee’s offered it 
to me!” 

“An opportunity?” I echoed. ‘ What 
do you mean?”’ 

“Exactly what I say,’’ Jennie answered; 
‘an opportunity to make a little money. 
Just think how it’ll help you.” 

““Make money?—you?”’ I ejaculated. 
“Real money,”’ announced Jennie. 
can make twenty-five dollars a month.” 

The ~announcement staggered me. 
“Twenty-five a month? How?” 

Jennie explained briefly, clearly proud. 
A place in the Church Aid Society had been 
offered her. She need work only on after- 
noons. The duties were those of a clerk. 
That they were—that she, too, was to be a 
clerk—was another slap in the face. 

“‘T can begin tomorrow if I want,” said 
Jennie. 

I arose heavily. I knew my face was 
white. “‘No, you won’t!” I ordered. 

“No? Why not?” demanded Jennie. 

It was the last straw, the last blow to my 
pride—or so I thought then. I told her I 
would not be shamed like that. I told her 
I’d let no woman, least of all my wife, work 
to pay my debts. The fact that Jennie was 
toiling as hard, if not harder, here in her 
own home for that very purpose somehow 
escaped me. Al I could think about was 
the spectacle of my wife working publicly 
for money. To the last, as you see, I was 
keeping up appearances—not the right 


aay i 


kind, but the other, the vain and ugly kind. | } 


It was of little matter either one way or 
the other. I might have spared myself my 
breath. For on the day following the crash 
came. 

Frank’s note was very brief: 


“After the first of next month I regret 
to say we will no longer require your 
services. Yours very truly.’ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Mathewson’s Fault 


See after the baseball season opened 
last spring Christy Mathewson, of the 
New York Giants, received a letter from a 
gentleman in Texas, reading after this fashion: 

“Dear Sir: Will you kindly give me 
some advice right away? With the bases 
full and Hi Hecker, the demon batsman, 
at the bat, I contend that I ought to throw 
him my slow out drop. My manager in- 
sists that I ought to give him my high in up. 
This emergency is liable to arise at any 
moment and I would like to hear from you 
right away.” : 

Mathewson forgot to answer; and three 
weeks later he received this letter from 
Texas: 

_ “Sir: I asked you an important ques- 
tion, like a gentleman, and I expected that 
you would answer it like a gentleman; but 
you did not do so, and what is the result? 
With three men on bases I threw Hi Hecker 
my high in up, and he knocked the ball 
over the fence. I hope the next time you 
face Joe Tinker he bats you out of the box!” 


HOSIERY of KNOWN VALUE 
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Two remarkable Hosiery values, Try : a 
either for a test of ““ESCO”’ quality, 


FOR MEN . FOR WOME 
Style ier threadsilk Style i Pure th 
sock, extra rein- E e, 
850 fosoed sole, heal 83 3 lisle double 
and toe. top,reinfo 
Per pair 50c heel an 
Black only. = 
Black and all colors. Per pair 
Order will be filled direct if you will send size, color and: 


Sole Distributo 
890-892 Broadway, | 


; week 
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exact size 
(shown) con- 
tains a generous 
supply of thisde- \ | ; 
licious and eficient “ COME 
dentifrice. Let us send OUT 
it to you for 4 cents. RIBB 


LIES F 
COLGATE Co. ON TH 


, 199 Fulton ee BRU 
THE STEPPING-STONE TOW 


N the systematic saving of money. You 


New York 


members of your family can easily culti 
admirable habit by putting a dime in 


Grab’s Keyl 


every day. Your money accu 
idly. Deposit of each coin regis! 
matically. Capacity $30. Bank op 
$5 or multiple thereof has been 
Cannot be opened otherwise. Mac 
steel, oxidized copper finish, Size 2: 
: Price $1.00, prepaid in U.S. Money b 
satisfactory. An appropriate Xmas gift. Order NOW. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., B 21 Ashland Block, Chicag 


TYPEWRITERS \:: 


Visible’ Typewriters, factory rebuil 
makes sold or rented anywhere at 7% ' 
afi» Prices allowing rental to apply on price. 
-' with privilege of examination. Write fo 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake 
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 GOLD-BRICK PUBLISHING 


(Continued from Page 14) 


For sales that count, you know, are not 
made every day—no, nor every week, nor 


~ every month, nor even every three months! 


The game must be sighted first, then ap- 
proached, then landed; and the hunter is 
often mistaken in the sighting and makes 
many mistakes in his approach. And 
often, too, game landed after months of 
careful work proves to be worth little in the 
‘picking. 
Great is the competition, too, when two 
or more hunters discover each other on the 
same trail after weeks or months of ap- 
proaching under cover. The sensible thing 
in such a case is to “whack up,” of course; 
but often they don’t. Instead, they scare 
the game for everybody in the scramble. 
Once get into familiar touch with the 
gossips of the book-agent world and you 
will hear countless stories of the clever 
devices of these special operators in the 
expensive and the luxurious. In this com- 
pany they are a class apart, despised by the 
sellers of sound values, yet possessed of 
something of the freebooter’s glamour. 
And yet many of them make frequent 
sales of sound values when opportunity 
happens within reach—and, on the other 
hand, there are agents doing a regular busi- 
ness in sound values who are not above 
taking a flyer of this other sort when they 
find they have hooked a specially ‘‘easy 
one.” Human nature doesn’t vary much. 


+! 


‘The Quest of the Golden Girl 


“ak 
No doubt there is something of the pleas- 
ure of the hunt in this stealthy and care- 
ful approach to a possible big sale. No 
doubt the man who, after much minute 
inquiry and tactful manipulation, finds 
himself an unsuspected guest at some gath- 
ering where presently he will be introduced 
socially to his quarry feels, while he puffs 
a cigarette in the dressing room before 
descending into the gay throng below, 
much as the hunter feels when after hours 
of careful stalking he sees the antlers of 
his approaching prey outlined over the 
bushes—almost within range. 

__ And how pleasurable to him who enjoys 
winning by indirection and deceit must be 
the skillful play of bookish conversation 
‘Most cunningly designed to inspire desire 


-and to suggest that in him, the talker— 


himself a modest but learned collector of 


_ the rare and beautiful—is to be found a 


| 


' when her eyes brighten with the lust for 


sure and friendly guide into the connois- 
seur’s Heaven! It will be time enough 


Possession to suggest that he sometimes also 
executes commissions—but of course only 
occasionally, and only for valued friends! 
Then there is the “‘strong-arm game” — 
but you must leave publishing people of 
all kinds and degrees wholly out of that! 
Tt is conceivable that a publisher with 


_ different business ideals from yours and 


‘Mine may be sincere about his own very 


different definition of value; and if you 


have a good imagination you may under- 
stand how an agent whose personal and 
public standards are—oh!—so different 
‘Bn yours and mine may take genuine 
ce in landing, by the exercise of wonder- 
ful patience, a big order from a customer 


| who doesn’t want what she’s ordering, but 


doesn’t know it. The strong-arm game, 
however, is something that has nothing 


| to do with publishing or selling and about 


| which two opinions are not possible—for 
it is simply swindling. The perpetrators 
are just crooks; and the thing would not 
be mentioned in such a paper as this if it 
did not constantly appear in the newspapers 
I connection with books and agents and 
publishers. 

It is very simple and you ought to 
understand it. 

Bill, a clever crook, goes to Mrs. Jones, 


3 a not too scrupulous capitalist, and lies 


something like this: 
| “V’ma book agent; and I’ve got a cus- 
|tomer, Mr. John Brown, a scandalously 
tich chap who lives at the Blank Hotel 
in Cincinnati—and he wants a set of the 
yal Purple Dickens so bad that he’s 
hg to pay twenty thousand dollars for 
Just crazy for it, you know! Wired me 
again this very morning. Now I happen to 
now that the Oliver Twist Association— 
publishes it—has got just one set left; 
1, say, the price is only five thousand 
s! Think o’ that—eh? Fifteen thou- 
- profit—clean! That’s seventy-five 
ed each for you and me—eh?”’ 


“What do you mean?” asks Mrs. Jones. 
“Where do I come in?” 

“Why, I'll tell you. I’m down on my 
luck and haven’t got the money to buy 
that Royal Purple, and the Oliver Twist 
people won’t trust me because of a little 
row we had a couple of months ago. And 
I can’t trust them because they’re slick 
and would gobble the sale themselves in 
a minute. See where we’re getting to?” 

“No, I don’t—quite,” says Mrs. Jones, 
beginning to be interested. 

“Why, it’s this way: I don’t ask you to 
trust me at all, but just to finance this thing 
yourself and—when the profits come— 
share up with me. See? It’s all in your 
hands. Seventy-five hundred dollars’ profit 
for each of us; and all you’ve got to do 
is to put up a couple of thousand until 
Brown’s check arrives—not more than a 
week in all.” 

“But why two thousand? Why not 
five?” 

“Because I went to see Smith. He’s 
the Oliver Twist Association—see? And I 
asked him his best terms, and he says: ‘I’d 
take two thousand down and the rest in 
notes; but I wouldn’t take your notes—not 
if they were due in one minute!’ says he. 
So you’d have to give him notes for the 
other three; but, you see, you’d take ’em 
right up—just as soon as you got Brown’s 
check.” 

Mrs. Jones is impressed. Then she’s 
tempted. She doesn’t know or care any- 
thing about books, but she does know that 
some idiots pay fortunes for them, for she 
reads the newspapers. It is an easy profit. 
She thinks hard. 

“You stay here!” she cries. 

Then she goes to the telephone in her 
library and calls up the Blank Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. John Brown? Certainly. 
He’s got our best suite. Can he be seen? 
Just wait. Mr. Brown presently assures 
her that he’ll remit her a certified check for 
twenty thousand dollars on receipt of the 
books. Then she calls up the Oliver Twist 
Association. Yes, they have one set left of 
the Royal Purple—only one unsold in the 
world! Yes, they’ll take two thousand 
cash and notes. They’ll be glad to take 
her notes. They’ll be proud to have her 
for a customer. 

“But look out you don’t let on to ’em 
about Brown!”’ cautions Bill. 


Book Collectors and Book Lovers 


When the sale is completed Bill goes to 
Smith and gets in cash—as is the custom— 
the twenty-five-per-cent agent’s commis- 
sion, twelve hundred and fifty dollars in 
crisp bills. Bill is never seen again. 

When the Blank Hotel, of Cincinnati, 
replies to Mrs. Jones’ urgent wire that 
Mr. Brown has sneaked off without paying 
his bill for the best suite in the house she 
summons her lawyer. There is no fraud in 
the sale, however, and the publisher wins 
the suit she brings for the recovery of her 
notes. It is no fault of his that she was 
swindled in a transaction that, after all, 
didn’t exhibit a great deal of highminded- 
ness on her part. Bill was no agent. He 
was simply a crook. 

Why, I hear you ask—Why on earth 
should any one want to spend a thousand 
dollars or a thousand cents for a book 
which may be purchased in much more 
desirable form for reading—clear, beauti- 
ful type, handsome paper, tasteful mar- 
gins, perfect printing and simple, beautiful 
binding —for two or three dollars? 

‘Ah, but that very question establishes 
your status! 

You, my dear sir, are nothing but a 
booklover! It is perfectly apparent that 
when you speak of a book you mean, first 
of all, its soul and then its body. If you 
were a book collector instead of a book- 
lover you would mean, first of all, its body 
and then its body. Maybe not at all its 
soul—except for a general impression that 
it has one. 

The frenzy of the collector, my dear sir, 
J fear you will never appreciate. To you 
it will always seem a strange passion. 
Here is a true story: 

A young lawyer, just beginning to be 
prosperous, contracted the habit of drop- 
ping into a small but celebrated bookshop 
not far from Fourth Avenue, New York, to 
look over the choice and rare editions that 
passed in and out. The shopkeeper was a 


wise practitioner in human nature and never | 
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STOP FRETTING Over Your Xmas Presents 
The most desirable, most suitable, and least 
expensive ofall CORRECT GIFTS isa dainty 


———— 1) ” ame® 
LENOX” Combination Xmas Box 
Sent to any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR 
Contents of Box designed for MEN: 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘‘Lenox’’ 
Hose, choice Black, Tan, Navy, Gray, Value $1.00 
(2) Beautiful ‘‘Lenox’’ All Silk Flowing- 
End ‘‘ Fourin Hand’’ Tieto match, Value .50 
(3) 1 pair of guaranteed quality Suspend- 
Value __.25 
ALL FOR ONEDOLLAR Total Value $1.75 
Contents of Box designed for WOMEN : 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘*Lenox"’ 
Satin Fin’d Lisle Hose, Black or Tan, Value $1.00 
(2) 3 beautiful corner embroidered Pure 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs of superior 


quality Value _.75 


ALL FORONE DOLLAR Total Value $1.75 
Don't forget to state the size and shades desired. 
We refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, or any bankin New 
York City. We need good Agents. 


i] LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept. 23, 5 W. 31st St., New York 


Raising Fruits and Vegetables in 6 Sou. 
States, traversed by S. A. L. Ry. Land 
cheap. Water plentiful. Healthy climate. 
Net £500 to $1000 per acre—2 to 3 crops a 
year, in Manatee County, on West Coast of 
Florida. Raise Oranges, Grape Fruit, Vegeta- 
bles. Illustrated booklet free. 
: J. A. PRIDE, Gen. Ind. Agt. 
9 Seaboard Air Line Railway, Suite 512, Norfolk, Va. 


Shoe is worn with ready- 
made shoes. Both feet look 
alike. Shipped on trial. 
Write for booklet S. 


HENRY S, LOTZ (3% The SS 
313—3rd Ave., New York VW “Natural Walk” 


fire service, and for irrigation water supply. 


Send for Bulletin No. 30 to-day. 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. , 4404 No.Main St., St, Louis, Mo, 


Moon “40”—$1,800 


Otto Gasoline Engines and Pump 


are made for constant use, everywhere, for all sorts of i 
work. This cut shows type widely used for home water : 
supply, water works systems, and elevated tank service. 
The engine can also be used to drive your machinery and run 
dynamo for electric lighting. Wé mount all styles pumps, 
hoists and air compressors on. portable steel trucks, 
engines furnish dependable, instant power for high pressure 
There's a sav- 
ing in fuel of 75% over steam power, We will give yousome 
convincing figures if you tell us your needs. All sizes up to 120 
H.P. Run on city or natural gas, producer gas and distillate. 


The Otto Gas Engine Works, *39), Mngt. Steet 
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. Great Big Self-Starting Car! 


The 4:x5 T-Head Motor Car! 


The Car With 36x4 Tires Front and Rear 
—at $1,800 is My MOON ‘‘40” 


My new ‘‘40” is the only car that 
gives you all this at $1,800. Mark that. 
Aside from the MOON you find T-Head 
motors only in the highest-priced cars. 
My MOON Motor is of the long stroke 
type. 
fan in the fly wheel—3-bearing crank- 
shaft—the largest bearings in a motor 
of this size. 
MOON has had three years of use in 
road tests. 
wheels are big wheels with b7zg spokes. 
Demountable and quick-detachable rims. 
36x4 tires front and rear—120-inch wheel base. 
Roomy, all-metal body. Full set of 
Elaborate equipment. 
and lives up to its looks. 
and my famous book of charts. 


It has big 4-bolt connecting rods— 


The Self-Starter on my 


Moon 


It is no experiment. 


lamps. 
Looks like $1,000 more 
Send for 1912 catalog 


Catalog also illustrates and describes Moor 
“*30” Raceabout, $1,650; Moon “30” Torpedo, 
$1,600; Moon Fore-Door Touring, $1,600. 
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Give the Swindler 
The Laugh 


Learn to detect the tricks that professional 
‘“‘gyps’’ and crooked dealers work in order to beat 
youinahorsetrade. Read 


“Horse Secrets” 


as told by Dr. A. S. Alexander, the famous veteri- 
narian, and published by Farm Journal for the 
pen ot its friends and supporters against 
raud. This book reveals every frame-up practiced 
by the slickest rascals in the business — the 
‘“Widow Dodge,”’ the ‘‘fresh butter’’ trick, the 
“‘singer’’ trick and scores of others. Also contains 
the most practical advice as to the care and cure 
of horses. The most complete and valuable book 
of its kind ever published—offered to you with a 
four years’ subscription to the most helpful and 
practical farm paper published— 


Farm Journal 


—unlike any other paper—teaches the doctrine of 
commonsense farming in a forceful, to-the-point 
and interesting way allits own. A sensible, cheer- 
ful, clean, quaint little paper which has carried 
sunshine and valuable advice into country homes 
for thirty-five years, and now numbers upward of 
four million readers. This paper monthly for four 
years and ‘‘ Horse Secrets’’ at once postpaid 


Both For $1.00 


Send for them at once, and if, on the receipt of the 
book, you don’t believe that in it alone you have 
much more than your money’s worth, say so and 
we'll stop the paper at once, 


Farm Journal, 158 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia 


Otto 
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— the Remington Typenuite 
all night. meee 


fy, vepently com- 
4¢ demand, and 


Remingt Wypewriters are inuse— yore than any other make, and 
more than many, otheyscombin tei es 
Today, as always; the bilkOF t rld’s typewriting is done on 


Remingtons 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Dont Throw It 


Nees 


Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper. 
cooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement orrivet. Any one 
canusethem. Fitanysuriace. Smooth. Sample box, 10c. Complete 
box, asstd.sizes,25c. postpaid. Wonderful opportunity for live agents. 
Write today. Collette Mfg. Co., Box 119, Amsterdam, N. ¥. 
ee 


A T E N T SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 

Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 


PP 


pi }] Study Applied Art athome. Personal 
}] Correspondence System, More than 12 
years’ successful teaching. Eminent Ine 
structors. Practical Results Guaranteed. 
Our students in demand by leading employers of 
E.S. Pilsworth ®Ttists. Applied Art Courses in COMMERCIAL 
et RAWING, ILLUSTRATING, TEACHERS’ NOR- 
Founderand MAL, FASHION-LETTERING & DESIGN, CAR- 
Art Director ~ooNnING, PHOTO RETOUCHING,ARCHITECT- 
URAL PERSPECTIVE, Etc. Endorsed by highest authorities. 
Residence Finishing School for Advanced Students 
Artists’ outfits furnish- * Year Book 
ed enrolled students, School of Applied Art free, 
524 Applied Art Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 


tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free, Patents 
advertised free. yioroR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. | 


Do You Want a Better Position 
Next Year? 


O YOU fill a position of responsibility without 
earning the salary that such a position deserves? Are 
you eager for a chance to draw ‘‘a live man’s salary?” 

We are going to appoint an aggressive, enthusiastic agent in 
every town and in each section of every large city in the country 
to represent The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. ‘Ne want active people, either men or 
women, though we do not insist upon getting their entire time. 


We pay salary and a stated commission on all orders, whether 
renewals or new business. You can work either in your own 
town or in some place adjoining. The work is always interesting; 
it is out of doors and offers a splendid training in salesmanship. 


If you will write us today, we will give you all de- 
tails. You cannot help earning a fair salary and 
you can make the amount just as large as you wish. 


Of all seasons of the year, this is the best in which to start. More 
than three-fourths of all magazine subscriptions are renewed at 
about the first of the year. Address your letter to 


AGENTS’ DIVISION— CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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pressed him to buy. He treated him with 
a pleasing distinction, answered his many 
questions untiringly and always had some 
new treasure ready to show him. One day 
he invited him to a conspicuous book auc- 
tion and the young lawyer fell! After the 
first small purchase he became a steady 
though occasional purchaser—but always 
of modestly priced books. His greatest 
treasure had cost him ninety dollars. It 
was weeks before he made up his mind to 
the purchase. 

The years passed. The young man mar- 
ried and prospered. One day he paid three 
hundred dollars for a treasure, and did not 
come again for many weeks. He resumed 
his visits, but it was long before he pur- 
chased again. By now, however, his fate 
was settled. He was a doomed collector. 

One day, in the fullness of time, the 
bookseller led him into his private office 
and showed him a wonderful Caxton. The 
young lawyer gasped. He said nothing, 
but the bookseller noticed his absorption 
and tiptoed out of the room. Within a 
week he was back and asked to see the 
Caxton again. The bookseller spread it 
out upon his desk and left him withit. He 
remained in the room an hour. A week 
later he spent another hour with it. Then 
he whispered a question about its price and 
said nothing when the bookseller replied 
that he must get six thousand dollars for it. 
He left markedly depressed. and did not 
return for three weeks. When he did he 
walked into the private room directly; and 
the bookseller, without asking a question, 
laid the precious volume before him and 
left them alone together. 

Months passed, but there was never a 
week that the young lawyer did not stop at 
least once. Sometimes it was in the early 
morning —before hours. He and the book- 
seller never talked now. They nodded and 
the bookseller closed the door upon the 
man and the book. About this time the 
lawyer began to look harassed and nervous. 
He had surprised some one else looking at 
the Caxton. 

One afternoon soon after this he came in 
late. His face was pale and his mouth shut 
close. His eyes were expectant. He asked: 

“Ts it sold yet?” 

The bookseller shook his head. 

“Give it to me,’’ he whispered. “I 
want it.” 

And he handed the bookseller a certified 
check. He carried the book reverently 
into a waiting cab. 

Two days later a young woman entered 
the shop, whom the bookseller recognized 
as having once been there with the lawyer. 
He surmised she was his wife and became 
sure of it presently because of her nervous 
uncertainty. She asked for novels, but the 
boolseles did not keep them, Finally she 
said: 

“T think you charge very high prices for 
your books.” 

“No, madam,” he said—“ not for books 
of this character. You know they are 
property. Most of them increase in value.”’ 

“Ts that really so?”’ she asked. 

He reassured her and gave one or two 
small examples. 

“Well, that book my husband got the 
other night,” she said hesitatingly, “that 
cost a great deal of money—more than we 
could afford. Are you sure that would 
bring its price?” 

“Perfectly certain, madam,” he replied. 

“Really?” she asked, brightening. “I 
was afraid he’d been foolish. Are you 
Peat he could get a hundred dollars 

or it?” 

The bookseller gasped—but collected him- 
self. “Madam,” he said quietly, “I will give 
him a hundred dollars for it at any time!” 


Simplest and Best 


ASR young recruit from the woods 
broke into fast company in the middle 
of last season and in his very first game 
was called upon to face Napoleon Lajoie, 
the great Cleveland slugger. 

As the mighty Napoleon advanced to the 
bat the new man glanced about desperately 
and his eye fell on Umpire Bill Evans, who 
has a kind and gentle face. 

_“Mr. Evans,” said the scared young 
pitcher, “this is my first game in the big 
league and I don’t want to be beaten too 
badly. Please tell me what sort of a ball I 
ought to throw to Mr. Lajoie.”’ 

“Son,” said Evans, “my advice to you is 
this: Say the Lord’s Prayer, put the ball 
re over the plate—and fall on your 

ace! . 


December 9, 1/911 
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Your foot rests easy in 
a Florsheim Shoe. 
**Natural Shape’ lasts, supe- 
rior materials and good 
workmanship make it so. * 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order, 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet **The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,’’ 
showing styles that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago U.S. A. 


The Spee 


Blucher Button ae 


Fastener | 


Fastens Rugs and Carpets To The Floor 


invisibly, securely. Simply perfect for “runners’— | 
positively no slipping or curling. Rugs easily | 
lifted for cleaning; refastened just as easily. 


25¢e a box of 12, Ask your dealer, Or send 10c | 
for sample set The De Long 
of four. Hook & Eye Co, | 
P : Philadelphia | 


a Guaranteed 
full 1-4 kt. Diamond, 
fine cut and color; set in (14kt.) 
Solid Gold Ring, Stud or Scarf Pin; 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere, ELGIN 7 
movementin Dueber orWadsworth thin model f 
warranted 20 year cases, $7.75; the usual price — 

fs $15 or more for this watch. Send immediately for } 
our catalog containing 1000 similar values. Money } 
back guarantees. Bank References, es |! 


LIBERTY REFINING CO., 230 Pittsburgh Life Bldg 


a 
Y interest allowed on $100 de }] 
O posits, and 5% on smaller }} 
sums. $3,000,000 of Approved |] 
First Mortgages, with T: } 
together with $780,000 Cap- 7 
ital, Surplus and Stock- 
holders’ individual lia- 
bility as your security. 
Write for‘‘The Nimble 
Sixpence’'’—it tells our 
plan—it’s interesting. 
21 years in business. 
GEORGIA STATE SAVINGS ASS’N 
175 York Street Savannah, Ga. 


Graduate correspondence 
dents most successful at bar 
amination. Write today for 
and free 112-pp. cat'g. Wen 
yourhomeauniversity. Lea 
home-study law course in 
Our text prepared by deans 
ees from er law ee 
ieges — Harvard, cago, Al), 
: ov . Wis., Mich., Ia., Stanford. 
others, Very low cost and easy terms. Also business law 
La Salle Extension University, Box 2359, Chicago, 


PATENTS $02 9 one ya 
Your Invention is We 

Send 8 cents stamps for new 128 page book of Vi 

Interest to Inventors. - ‘ \ ae 


R.S. & A, B, LACEY, Dept. 35, Washing 
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i | By William P. Helm, 


' HEN a captain of finance seeks to 
‘ create a corner in a commodity or 
, stock, his first act is to acquire con- 
trol of the visible supply. The thorough- 
ness with which he obtains such mastery 
spells success or failure for his project. 
As with the man of millions, so with his 
poor relation, the newsgatherer. A corner 
in the market means that fortunes are in 
, the balance; a corner in the news often 
/ means that some man’s safety and even his 
life have been thrown into the scales with 
fate for the brief control of the secret. 
' There are also points of variance: the finan- 
_cier conserves his commodity, hoards and 
guards it until he has forced the market 
‘to the top rung of the ladder—the news- 
gatherer blurts his secret to the world in 
seareheads so high that he who runs may 
read; the financier reaps wealth—the news- 
gatherer only the intangible shadows of 
thrills and satisfaction. 
News ages more rapidly than any other 
article known to mankind. Born in the 
morning, a story reaches maturity in mid- 
forenoon, shrivels at the meridian and dies 
on an inside page of the baseball extra. 
The grass, which grows up in the morning 
and is cut down in the evening, has the 
longevity of Methuselah compared with an 
ordinary news story unsustained by the 
(pap of increasing developments. What you 
‘read today is forgotten next week. If you 
don’t believe it try to buy last Friday’s 
newspaper. Yet thousands of men in every 
part of the world worked feverishly to 
make last Friday’s paper possible. 
- The old day of journalism, when the 
editor thundered his message in burning 
philippics, has gone forever. Today Rome 
talks with New York, New York with the 
Golden Gate, and San Francisco with the 
Far East, almost as quickly as you talk 
with your neighbor over the telephone. A 
nillion strands of copper wire, dropped in 
a tangled net over all Christendom, have 
itterly annihilated time and space. It is 
dossible for an event of great magnitude, 
ecurring anywhere in the country, to be 
mown in every newspaper office in America 
ithin a few seconds and to become the 
woperty of the entire nation within less 
ninutes than you can count twice round on 
7our fingers. Public opinion is molded by 
he first-page stories; and the editorial, 
tripped of its fire, is harmlessly relegated 
i the last place where the reader will see 
t—the middle of the paper. 
Nowadays exclusive possession of a great 
ory for more than an hour is almost im- 
yossible. Plans are carefully nurtured for 
eeks to ‘“‘beat”’ the opposition by a few 
ninutes and to have one publication get 
‘ews of a worldwide story on the street 
head of its competitors. The hour of 
ee is a minute today in the field of 


urnalism, and keen is the fight for suprem- 
. Yet the trained newspaperman will 
k his life, if necessary, for a beat. He 
jas done it time and again. Witness the 
ight, a little more than a decade ago, 
hen three hundred of the best reporters 
the world charged the bayonets of the 
Jnited States infantry to get the story of a 
‘resident’s death! 


| The Death-Watch at Buffalo 


Vhen William McKinley lay dying in 
he home of John G. Millburn, in Buffalo, 
army of reporters kept the ‘‘death- 
atch” outside. Big news agencies, metro- 
an dailies, alert city editors from far 
| near dispatched their pick of staff to 
ver” thestory. Fora time it seemed to 
inreporters in Buffalo. It was a gathering 
‘the clans from America’s four corners, 
id the burning ambition of each man 
ere was to get first and exclusive news of 
ie President’s death. 

Such an invasion was not without its 
ements. After a few days a guard 
honor was sent from the Ninth Infantry 
draw a cordon about the Millburn home. 
he house sat back a hundred yards or 
jore from Delaware Avenue and even 
er from the intersecting streets. A 
pT mal interview with each of three hun- 
te reporters on the story was impossible 
cause of their very number. 

} the end drewinear it was decided 
‘ men—representatives of the 


ae 


+ 


New York Sun, the Associated Press and 
the Scripps-McRae League, respectively — 
should be permitted to remain constantly 
at the Millburn home to ‘‘flash” the news 
of the President’s death. These men, rep- 
resenting the telegraph service of practi- 
cally every daily newspaper in the country, 
were permitted to pass through the cor- 
don of troopers; but their less fortunate 
brethren were balked by the guard. 

On the evening before the President died 
the guard was strengthened, a step necessi- 
tated by the desperate attempts of the 
waiting reporters to pierce the circle. At 
eleven o’clock that night, George B. Cor- 
telyou, afterward in Rooseyvelt’s Cabinet, 
called the three news-agency men to him. 

“T fear the President will die tonight,” 
he said. “If he does you know what will 
happen outside. I would syggest that you 
pass back and forth between the house and 
your telegraph operators beyond the lines 
frequently during the evening, so that when 
the President’s death is announced you can 
walk apparently without concern to your 
operators and flash the news. Then tell 
the other men what has happened. Also 
tell them that their city editors all know it. 
It will probably give you your only chance 
to get the news off quickly and save your 
operators from being overwhelmed.” 


The Loss of a Poker:Face 


The suggestion was adopted. The three 
men passed through the lines at short inter- 
vals without exciting undue suspicion, and 
all might have gone well but for the fact 
that one of the three was recalled at the 
last moment and a substitute sent to the 
Millburn house. The man recalled was 
a quiet, sphinx-faced chap; the substitute 
was an impulsive six-footer. » The other 
two men knew that the six-footer would 
never walk the hundred yards from the 
house to the wire without betraying his 
secret. They took him into their confi- 
dence, however, and warned him, of all 
things, to walk slowly to his operator when 
the news came, and as if nothing had 
happened. 

The Scripps-McRae man mistrusted the 
six-footer’s ability to do this to such an 
extent as to arrange with his operator to 
signal the news of the President’s death 
from the porch of the Millburn house. 

“Keep your eye glued to the front door,” 
the reporter told the operator. ‘‘When you 
see me come out, take off my hat and wipe 
out the sweatband with a handkerchief, 
get back to your instrument as quickly as 
possible and send this message.” 

The reporter handed the operator a 
slip of paper on which was written: ‘‘The 
President died at o’clock!”’—leaving 
the time to be filled in by the operator 
as of two minutes before the reporter’s 
appearance on the porch. 

At two-fifteen in the morning Mr. Cor- 
telyou came downstairs from the Presi- 
dent’s bedside and announced the death. 
Immediately the three men prepared to 
saunter over to their instruments. The 
six-footer was beginning to tell, even then, 
under the strain of the story. As they 
stepped out on the porch the Scripps- 
McRae man took his hat off and under the 
electric light wiped the sweatband with his 
handkerchief. He saw his operator run to 
the key and knew that all was well. The 
trio then walked for the lines. 

The six-footer trod nervously half the 
distance, wavered and then broke for 
the line on a dead run. He was wildly 
excited as he reached the troops. As he 
sped through the line the waiting army of 
newsmen didn’t have to be told why he 
was running. It was written in scareheads 
all over his face. 

In less time than it takes to tell, the 
street was choked with a riotous, running 
mob of reporters. They stormed the lines 
of khaki-coated regulars again and again, 
vainly battling to reach the Millburn home. 
They swept the three agency men from 
their feet and the operators from their keys. 
One of their number, a photographer, kept 
his head and made a flashlight. His picture 
stands alone in the art, for it portrayed a 
sight never witnessed before—several hun- 
dred -of the finest newsgatherers in the 
country gone mad over a story. 


EVENING POST 
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In marked contrast to this was the group 
of English reporters who received first 
word of the death of Queen Victoria at 
Osborne House on the Isle of Wight. 
These men, trained with a sense of news 
from the stolid English standpoint, had 
waited but a short time when the Queen’s 
chamberlain stepped from the castle. 

““Gentlemen,”’ he said as tears brimmed 
his eyes, “‘it is my sad privilege to announce 
that the Queen is dead.” 

The chamberlain retired with his grief to 
the castle. The reporters turned about 
face, removed their caps, held them re- 
spectfully on their left shoulders and walked 
slowly through the castle grounds to the 
roadway beyond. The journey was three 
miles long, but not once on the way did an 
Englishman quicken his gait or replace his 
capon his head. When theroad was reached 
each went slowly and solemnly to the nearest 
telegraph office and filed his story. 

Had it not been for an American, the 
foreign correspondent of a big New York 
news agency, the world would not have 
learned of the gentle Queen’s death for 
more than an hour. As it was, however, 
the entire civilized world knew it before 
the group of English reporters had written a 
word. 

The American was among the waiting 
group at the castle. He saw the chamber- 
lain approach with faltering step, marked 
his grief and heard the brief announcement. 
The moment the worthy gentleman’s back 
was turned the American was gone. His 
English comrades, absorbed in grief and 
etiquette, gave him no further thought for 
the moment; but had they seen him they 
would have beheld him in an awkward and 
undignified attempt to lower the world’s 
three-mile running record in a mad flight 
for the nearest telegraph operator. 


English News Via America 


Long before the Englishmen had shaken 
the dust of the royal roadway from their 
feet the American’s complete story had 
been flashed to New York. New York shot 
it back to London within three minutes 
after it was received, flashed it to the 
Pacific Coast in less time still, and a few 
moments later sent the tidings speeding 
under the Pacific to the Far East. London, 
knowing that the best of English newsmen 
were at the castle, shrugged, incredulous, at 
the news from New York, but printed it and 
sent it whirling through Europe for what it 
was worth. When the British reporters sat 
down to file their stories most of London 
knew the news through the extras and tens 
of thousands of mourners were gathering 
in the streets. 

Thanks to the progressiveness of the lone 
American, who did what almost any other 
American reporter would have done, the 
New York news agency that employed him 
scored a clean beat of an hour over its 
rivals and gained advertising of incalculable 
benefit throughout the world. 

Now and then the world hears of the 
brilliant journalist making good in another 
field, but this isseldom. The reporter who 
enters the game for the stakes drops out 
early, or at least after he has realized that 
his. chief compensation is the pleasure de- 
rived from the work and the thrills which 
accompany it. A level-headed fellow is 
pretty sure to land a comfortable berth in 
political or commercial life if he wants it, 
but the brilliant man—the man whose work 
is uniformly superior—stays in the service 
forever.. You can find them by the score, 
these brilliant men, in the newspaper rows 
of large cities. Some are in their prime; 
others have only the memory of bygone 
glories and generally a love for the cup that 
cheers. They know no other trade; they 
want to know no other. After they have 
outlived their excellence you will find them 
working still in the smaller cities, always 
hopeful of ‘‘ coming back,” and never doing 
so—but faithful to the calling unto the 

_bitter end. 

The reporter who is worldly-wise closes 
his ears to the siren and quits after he has 
accumulated an all-round experierce that 
lays the foundation for success in other 
lines of endeavor. Notoriously, his pay is 
small when compared with salaries in more 
prosaic callings. 


The Diamond 


you can trust 


The diamond ring—whether you 
wear it yourself or whether you give it 
as an engagement 
ring—ought to be 
™, the best your money 
can bring. 


Tf it is a Lambert 
Diamond you’ll 
know it is. 


A fine solitaire engage- 
ment ring, solid 14 karat 


oe Be $ 150 


For back of every 
Lambert Diamond, 
whether its price be $10 or $1500, is the 
Lambert reputation 
for guaranteed 
quality andvalue— 
built up by thirty- 
five years of 
genuine value- 
giving. 

Lambert Bros. 
import their dia- 
monds direct from 
Amsterdam, the 
world’s diamond 
market— thus say- 
ing you the im- 
porter’s profit. 
And even amid the 
keenest competition in the world — that 
of New York City—Lambert Bros. 
have made them- 
selves known to the 
people of New York 
as the greatest value- 
givers in the jewelry 
business. 


Dignity and elegance unite 
in this constellation of ten 
fine white diamonds and a 
lovely square cut sapphire. 
The setting is platinum, 
wath sole 14 parse gold 
shank, rea 

Lambert value $ 75 


Superb white diamond, 


beautifully cut, the Lam- e 
bertsystem $100 That is why you 

can trust a Lambert 
Diamond—or any piece of Lambert 
jewelry —to be exactly what it is said 
to be and all the 
value in jewelry that 
your money can pos- 
sibly buy. 


Sit down now, be- r 
z - A diamond of good’size 
fore you make any and fine quality, full-cut, 
jewelry purchase solid 14 karat $50 
and write Lambert &! ousting, 
Bros. for their sample sheet of Diamond 
Pp. 


With this in your 
hands, even though 
you are a thousand 
miles away, you may 
purchase of us just 
as safely and_satis- 
factorily, at the same 
price, as though you 
were in our own store. 


A fine diamond, directly 
imported, handsome 


solid 14 karat 
gold mounting $25 


Send for our 168 page catalogue at once. 


Lambert Bros. 


Established 1877 


3rd Avenue Cor. 58th Street 
New York City 


HE Santa Claus of 
childhood days, the 
fairyland of child- 
hood dreams, were not 
more wonderful than the 
magic of this modern 
equipage, which takes you 
in tranquil luxury wher- 
ever fancy directs. 
What more exquisite expres- 
sion of the Christmas spirit 


could you give to wife or daugh- 
ter than a Detroit Electric. 


It carries throughout the year— 
from Christmas to Christmas—the 
holiday spirit. In it Milady 
travels through the cold of De- 


cember or the heat of August in | 


stately comfort and independent 
privacy. 
Thomas A. Edison has chosen the 


Detroit Electric exclusively as the one car 
properly made to use efficiently the tre- 
mendous capacity of the Edison battery. 
The Detroit Electric is the only electric 
pleasure car allowed to install his famous 
battery. 


Think what this means! The Edison 
battery in a Detroit Electric saves 325 
pounds in weight over the lead battery and 
still gives much greater permanent capacity. 
The Edison battery is an investment—not 
a running expense. 


For 1912 we build one chassis in four sizes, 
85-inch, 90-inch, 96-inch and 112-inch 
wheel base, all with drop frames, permit- 
ting low hung bodies, Ten stunning body 
designs. 


All body panels are of aluminum. 
They do not check, crack or warp. That 
means long life, continued beauty of finish 
and easy repair. A\ll fenders are of alumi- 
num, full skirted to protect car from dirt. 


All models equipped with our Direct 
Shaft Drive—"Chainless." 


Brakes are extra powerful with double 
safety device (patented), operated by either 
hand or foot, or both. 


Wonderful springs of improved design 
smooth over any unevenness of the road. 
Ball bearing steering knuckles make steering 
remarkably easy. 


Your choice of Pneumatic or Motz 
Cushion Tires. 


BATTERIES: — Edison—nickel and steel; 
Detroit, Ironclad or Exide lead, Edison and Iron- 
clad at additional cost, 


Do not hesitate to write us for any information you 
may desire. Art Catalog now ready. Sent on request. 


PLLECTRIC 


Shatt Drive 


Charnless 
Anderson Electric Car Co. 


401 Clay Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCHES :— 
New York, Broadway at 80th Street 
Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue 
Buffalo Brooklyn Kansas City 
Minneapolis Cleveland St. Louis 


Selling representatives in leading cities 


THE SATURDAY 


When detectives fail, call in the reporters. 
This has resulted in the solution of more 
than one mystery. \ 

On Christmas Day, 1907, a boy in 
Newark, New Jersey, slung his new skates 
over his back, crossed the dirty Passaic 
and went to the marshes and ponds beyond 
in quest of ice. He skirted the banks of the 
river for a quarter of a mile and, three hun- 
dred yards away, caught the glint of the 
sun on the frozen marsh. He ran to the 
spot and sat down to buckle on his skates; 
but he got no farther, for, protruding above 
the thin skim of ice and discolored by the 
black mud, he saw two human feet! . 

Two boatmen living hard by helped him 
break the ice. They pulled from the marsh 
the nude body of awoman. There were no 
telltale marks of violence, but they found a 
ring, a cheap, gold-plated band, upon the 
proper finger of the left hand. 

One of the boatmen tramped a mile to 
the police station and told of the gruesome 
find. The police of Harrison—the suburb 
in which the marsh was located —promptly 
clapped both boatmen in jail. They took 
the body to the morgue and.the coroner’s 
physician declared that the woman was 
alive when thrown into the water. The 
body was placed in the morgue while the 
police set about establishing the woman’s 
identity. 

Meantime the thick waters of the Passaic 
yielded the victim’s clothing —a cheap hat, 
a muff, a worn fur stole, undergarments 
and the skirt and jacket of a red worsted 
suit. There was nothing in these finds, 
surrendered piecemeal by the river, to 
aid in identifying the body, for the mur- 
derer had slashed the maker’s name and 
every other distinguishing mark from the 
garments. They were placed near the 
body. 

New York reached across the state line 
and sent its brightest newspapermen and 
its saffron-hued newspaper women to help. 
For days the metropolitan papers printed 
columns of the strange case. Reporters 
and police apparently were at a standstill; 
but while they marked time a keen-witted 
reporter of the New York World worked 
out the riddle in the factories across the 
Hudson. 

This journalistic Solomon turned for his 
clews to the dead woman’s clothing. He 
surreptitiously cut a sample from the cloth 
of the red skirt; and, failing to pilfer a bit 
of the black silk braid ornamenting the 
bottom of the skirt, he photographed it. 
Then he went back home. He took the pho- 
tograph of the braid to every manufacturer 
listed in the directory and found the man 
who made it. The manufacturer looked 
over his order book for the preceding year 
and gave the reporter the names of custom- 
ers who had bought that design of fabric. 
To these the reporter turned, taking the bit 
of red worsted. By elimination he found 
the manufacturer who had sewed the braid 
on the red skirt. He, in turn, reviewed his 
order book and gave the reporter the names 
of department stores and suit houses which 
he had supplied with red suits bearing the 
braid on the bottom of the skirt. One of 
them was a Brooklyn department store, and 
to this the reporter turned first. 

“Yes, we bought a dozen of those red 
suits from Mr. So-and-So,” said the buyer, 
““and we have sold them all. So I don’t 
see how we can help you further.” 


The End of the Trail 


As the buyer smiled, the reporter sug- 
gested that they trace the skirts, if possible, 
by means of the daily sales slips. It was 
a herculean task, but they did it. They 
found the names of the purchasers. The 
reporter went to eleven houses and found 
eleven red skirts. When he visited the 
twelfth no one answered the doorbell, and 
a neighbor told him the woman he wanted 
to see had been away from home for more 
than a week. 

The World put a watch on that house. 
They learned that the woman and her hus- 
band quarreled frequently; that he often 
beat her; that she sometimes remained 
away from home for days. They sent a 
man to interview the husband—a motor- 
man on a shuttle “L”’ train. The husband 
said she was visiting relatives in the state 
of New York. He named the town and the 
World rushed a man there to verify the 
story, but he failed to do so. Instead, he 
brought back with him the woman’s par- 
ents and started for the Harrison morgue. 
Meantime another reporter had induced 
the husband to visit the morgue—“just to 
see if the body there was that of his wife.’’ 


EVENING POST 


The husband reached the morgue first. 
He didn’t think the woman was his wife. 
She had no clothing like that near the body, 
and he couldn’t recall a ring such as that 
worn by the dead woman. A short time 
later the parents arrived. They fell sob- 
bing across the cold form. The riddle had 
been solved. 

Deduction and elimination of possibili- 
ties solved this problem. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a stroke of luck, an accident—ceall it 
what you will—will so cross the reporter’s 
path as to give him a notable beat. When 
the reporter thus favored by fate possesses 
more than the ordinary endowment of 
brains and wit he can turn the opportunity 
to extraordinary advantage. Such a case 
was the beat scored by the Associated 
Press in publishing the contributions to 
the Democratic National Committee’s cam- 
paign fund in 1908 three days before the 
committee intended it to be published. 

One of the Democratic challenges during 
the autumn was: ‘‘ Publish your campaign 
contributions!”” Mr. Bryan announced 
his determination to publish the Demo- 
cratic contributions on October 15 and 
repeatedly called upon President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Taft to do likewise for the 
Republicans. As the appointed day drew 
near Mr. Bryan became more insistent in 
his demand, and political America’s atten- 
tion was concentrated upon the situation. 

The Associated Press sent aman with Mr. 
Bryan and another from New York with 
Norman E. Mack, the party’s national chair- 
man. Mr. Mack and his reporter, through 
long companionship on the road, came to 
know each other pretty well. 


Mr. Mack’s Secret List 


On October eleven, four days before the 
heralded day of announcement, a confi- 
dential stenographer, trusted and un- 
approachable, prepared three lists of the 
contributions. One was given to Mr. Mack, 
who placed it next to his heart, in his inside 
coat pocket; the second was sent by regis- 
tered mail to Colonel Moses E. Wetmore, 
the St. Louis millionaire who headed the 
finance committee; and the third was sent, 
also by registered mail, to Hermann Ridder, 
treasurer of the national committee, at 
New York. 

At noon the next day the Associated 
Press reporter and a companion from the 
Chicago office strolled through the offices 
at headquarters. Leaving his companion 
in a hallway, the reporter slipped into a 
deserted room, lifted a deskpad and there 
found the rough draft of the list. He knew 
it would be there, for a tried friend and 
true who simply couldn’t see the reporter 
beaten on the story had told him so. Inci- 
dentally, this friend was a man high in 
Democracy’s councils, who had assisted in 
drafting the original copy. The only stip- 
ulation he made with the reporter was 
that his name, for a time at least, be with- 
held. For twenty minutes he worked 
rapidly at the desk, copying the list on 
scratch paper, tearing the small leaves from 
the pad as he filled them and stuffing them 
in his coat pocket. 

There was little time lost in getting to 
the Chicago office of the Associated Press. 
There the reporter so timed his story as to 
make it impossible for the opposition to 
pick it up in New York after it was printed 
there and send it back over the wires in 
time to catch the Western editions. Then 
he stood by the operator and called New 
York. 

“Tell them,” whispered the reporter as 
he leaned over the key, ‘‘that I have the 
list of Democratic campaign contributions, 
and that I want to put it on the wire under 
a New York date to conceal the source of 
the story.” 

“Go ahead! 
back. 

A few moments later the wires throbbed 
with the story. The list was complete 
down to the contributions of one hun- 
dred dollars each and every name went on 
the wire. The three o’clock extras in New 
York shouted the story from the first page, 
but not a line did the opposition have. 

When the reporter reached headquarters 
at seven o’clock that night he found Mr. 
Mack the center of an indignant group of 
newspapermen. He had been explaining 
all afternoon and was still at it. The Asso- 
ciated Press man added to his troubles by 
upbraiding him. 

“Here I am,” he said, ‘“‘beaten on the 
story after traveling round with you for 
three months just to get it. I suppose now 
I'll be fired.” 


Congratulations!’’ came 


December 9, 1911 


There was no answer. Palpably, the 
story had originated in New York. M 
Mack lamented the fate that had outwitt 
him; also vowed inwardly and other 
to see that Mr. Ridder’s secretary 
properly punished. 

“Tt couldn’t have been given out by 
anybody else,” he said. : 

A week later the reporter was Mr. Mack’ 
guest at dinner. Meantime the committe 
had made the list public on October fifte 
true to promise; but there was not a pa 
that wanted it, for it was stale news. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Mack con 
ingly; “when I get to New York I’m go 
to see that Ridder’s secretary is fired. I 
been thinking it over and I don’t see 
other loophole.” 

“Don’t do it, Mr. Mack,” smiled 
reporter. “I got that story and put it 
the wire.” ‘ 

“Did you, old man?” asked Mr. Ma 
beaming. . br 

“T did,’”’ replied the reporter; “but 
must never ask me how I did it.” 

Asimilar beat was scored by the New Y. 
Times in the same campaign when 
published the text of the Republican 
form the day before it was adopted by 
national convention. 

Two years previously to this, New Yi 
Republicans met at Saratoga to nomina’ 
candidate for governor. Frank Wa, 
Higgins, now dead, was then the chief 
ecutive. President Roosevelt had a p 


it. There wastherub. No one apparen 
including Governor Higgins himself, 
whether he wanted it; consequently + 
convention marked time, not kno 
whether to nominate Higgins or 
Everybody waited to hear from Hig 


then at Albany; and, with a solitary exe 
tion, the reporters stormed the state 
tal. The exception was the United 
representative. He reckoned that the 
ernor would communicate with the 
leaders at Saratoga before he passed - 
word out to the reporters at Albany. 
picked State Senator Tully, of Corni 
as the man most likely to receive first ni 
from the governor. r 


The Senator Cornered 


“Senator,” he said, ‘‘you will doub 
hear from Governor Higgins soon, and I 
going to follow you round, if I may, to 
in on the secret.” 

“Yes, I expect to hear from the gov 
within half an hour,” replied Senator T 
“Stick round, if you want to.” 

The Senator’s shadow followed hii 
more closely than that reporter did for t 


stood at the door. 
reporter met him at the threshold. 

“The governor has declined to 
again,”’ he said. a 

‘All right, Senator,” replied the rep 
fervently. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, keep 
under your hat for a few minutes, will 
please?’’ 

Senator Tully promised and laug 
the reporter walked away. ‘The n 
gatherer strolled to the hotel door, pa 
looked out for a moment and walked s | 
and abstractedly to the corner. He turned — 
the corner at an even gait, and—pr 
he immediately became a thing of li 
ran three blocks at top speed, b 
the office of the Saratogian and_spe 
telegraph operator. 

“Put on a bulletin,” he panted. 

A bulletin has precedence over ey 
thing else on the wire. The operator op 
his key and the reporter beside him 
tated the story. In it the reporter fe 
the nomination of Hughes. At three 0’ 
the United Press papers from Buff 
Manhattan flooded the state wit 


o’clock, when the governor handed 
typewritten statement of about twenty 
saying that he had declined a renon 
Meantime the leaders at Saratog: 

a slate, with Hughes leading the’ 


a. 


| Eo You Judge a Cigar by 
* Pennies or Satisfaction? 

Too many smokers think of cigars as ‘‘five 
cent”’ cigars or ‘‘tencent”’ cigars or ‘‘six fora 


dollar’’ cigars. A few men speak of ‘‘domestic’’ 
cigars —‘* Key West”’ cigars—‘‘seed tobacco’”’ 


men from smoking it. 


because their knowledge of selling 


request, send fifty Shivers’ 


cigars —“‘Clear Havana’’ cigars, 
etc. These men come nearer to 
knowing what they are talking 
about. They base their judgment 
of a cigar on what it is made of— 
not what it costs. 

The fact that my Shivers’ 
Panatela can be sold by my plan 
at $5.00 per hundred does not de- 
ter thousands of wealthy business 
Able, if 
they wished, to smoke cigars that 
cost a dollar apiece, they buy their 
cigars by mail, direct from my 
clean Philadelphia factory, because 
they have found my cigars greatly 
to their liking. 

On the other hand, there are 
scores of men who buy my cigars 


conditions convinces them that 
my plan enables me to sell the 10c 
cigar of the trade for five cents. 
I have eliminated all the selling 
expense that distributing through 
usual channels entails, and every 
business man knows what a saving 
this is when applied to a cigar. 
MY OFFER IS: I will, upon 


Panatela Cigars to a reader of 
The Saturday Evening | Post 
express prepaid. Hemaysmoke 
ten of these cigars and return 
the remaining forty at my ex- 
pense if heis not pleased with 
them; if he is pleased with 
them and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, 
$2.50, within ten days. 

Should you accept this offer, be 
pleased with the cigars and pay for 
them, my real profit on the sale 
would be nothing. I absolutely 
depend on the quality of my cigars 
to induce a repeat order, and in 
most cases it succeeds. Repeat 
orders are the back-bone of my 
business. You, of course, are not 
under the slightest moral obligation 
to re-order from me at all unless 
you wantto. I leave all that to the 
capacity of my cigars to please you. In ordering 
please state whether you prefer mild, medium 
or strong cigars, and use business stationery or 
give reference. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 
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Al PRACTICAL 
PARCELS POST 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


In view of the demonstrated fact that 
the mail-order houses of the United States 
have grown up without the aid of a modern- 
ized parcels post, it is manifestly impossible 
to ascribe their success to a governmental 
service or to assume that their continued 
success would be materially affected thereby. 
An inquiry into their methods of doing busi- 
ness proves that their success, so far as it 
relates to transportation, has been achieved 
through use of freight rather than mail serv- 
ice. These establishments get their orders by 
mail, but they ship their goods by freight or, 
in the case of small shipments, by express. 

It is true that the mail-order house has 
an advantage in the fact that its catalog, 
even if weighing five pounds, can be sent 
through the mails at one cent for two 
ounces, or eight cents a pound, but this is 
not a parcels-post rate. A package of mer- 
chandise must be limited to four pounds 
and postage thereon paid at one cent an 
ounce or sixteen cents 4 pound. 

Instructions given in the catalog of every 
mail-order house show the methods by 
which these enterprises have developed 
their business. Customers are urged to 
ship by freight, and since railroads make a 
minimum charge based on a one-hundred- 
pound shipment, purchasers are encour- 
aged to order goods enough to make a 
one-hundred-pound shipment or get their 
neighbors to join in the order and thus 
secure the relatively low freight rate. One 
resident of a community thereby becomes 
a solicitor of business for the firm he wishes 
to patronize. This would not be true if he 
could secure his goods in small shipments. 

Under a general parcels post, as at pres- 
ent, many of the forces influencing human 
action would favor the country store- 
keeper rather than the distant metropolitan 
store. A customer desiring any particular 
article usually wants it as quickly as possi- 
ble, and whenever he can obtain it there 
the local store will have his patronage. 

The average person would rather inspect 
his purchases before finally accepting them, 
and this he can do more conveniently by 
trading with the local dealer. He would 
rather use the telephone or give his order 
personally than write a letter. Presumably 
he will have less trouble in buying on credit 
from his neighbor and friend than in bor- 
rowing the cash at a bank or in opening an 
account with a large metropolitan store. 
Most customers realize that they can 
return an unsatisfactory article more easily 
if they buy it locally on credit than if they 
pay cash for it and its return means 
retransporting it a considerable distance. 

The country merchant, furthermore, 
would participate in an improved and 
cheapened method of transportation which 
would enable him to conduct his business 
with less capital or to carry a greater 
variety of goods. 

Even if country merchants were not mis- 
taken in the position which many of them 
have taken and would, in fact, be injured 
to the full extent of their fears, I should not 
consider their antagonism as necessarily 
fatal to parcels-post legislation. In my 
opinion the desideratum of all legislation 
should be improvement of the general 
welfare—the greatest good to the greatest 
number. The rights and interests of indi- 
viduals must be considered. Whenever it 
is clear to the mind of the legislator that 
an improvement can be made that will 
greatly benefit the general welfare of the 
whole community, although its adoption 
means injury to individual interests, his 
action should depend solely on whether, 
in his opinion, the general welfare is 
sufficiently compensatory to justify the 
individual injury. 

Improved transportation is one of the 
chief factors in advancing civilization. Our 
Post-Office Department is our largest 
governmental enterprise. We are proud 
of it as a means for the transportation of 
letters and papers, and I hope soon to see 
the day when we shall be proud to compare 
our parcels post with that of any other 
country. I believe absolutely in the prac- 
ticability and desirability of a general 
parcels post at least equal to the best en- 
joyed by any country. As long as I remain 
in Congress my vote and efforts will be 
steadfastly directed toward the development 
and improvement of this governmental 
function to which, in my opinion, the 
people of the United States are entitled. 
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“ee COLLEGEPORT 
PORT O'CONNOR 


Mr.C.C. Pugh writes—“‘ The 
results from my onion crop, 
raised on the Mercedes Canal, in the 
Gulf Coast Country of Texas and 
Louisiana, figured on an average basis are 
as follows: 576 bushels per acre; cost of 
growing, including crates, $218.88 per acre. 
Gross returns, f.o.b. Mercedes, were $588.00 
per acre, a net profit of $369.12 per acre.” 
Has not Mr. Pugha message for you? Itis a message most any grower in the 


Gulf Coast Country of Texas and Louisiana 


could send you, for down there men make good. Any man with ordinary intelligence can 
make a good living in the Gulf Coast Country of Texas and Louisiana. He can market his 
crops out of season and get fancy prices for them. Better investigate this at once. Don’t 
wait until someone else gets your job before you break away. Go down to the Gulf Coast 
Country and become your own boss. Lead a healthful, out-of-door life on your own land 
and lay money away in the bank. 


Investigate This Wonderful Country 


The trip down there, via the Frisco, is worth the little cost of going. On the first and third Tues- 
days of each month, round trip fares, via the Frisco lines, to the Gulf Coast Country of Texas 
and Louisiana are very low. From Chicago, $37.50; from St. Louis and Kansas City, $32.50; 
Birmingham $37.50; New Orleans and Baton Rouge $20 or less. To many points fares are even less. 
The Frisco Lines operate splendid, electric lighted, all steel trains, daily, from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Birmingham and New Orleans. Every day of the year these trains carry 
through cars to the Gulf Coast Country, and on excursion days tourist sleepers. 


Three Splendid Books FREE 


One on the mid-coast country of Texas, one on the lower irrigated sections of the 
Rio Grande Valley, and one on Louisiana. They show scenes in actual colors, and 
describe the country and crops, giving personal statements by men who have gone 
there and made good. Write for your free copies today while you think of it. 


A. HILTON, General Passenger Agent, Frisco Lines, 1425 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


RPUS CHRIST? 


pAONDVILLE. 


NGEN 
Hay BENTO 


Great Farming, 
Manufacturing and 
Industrial Possibilities 
in all sections of the South. 


Box Ball has taken fun lovers by storm—is cleaning up from @ 
$100.00 to 60000 a month clear: profit for many Managers. One 6 
man with four alleys made clear 


$680.00 in 30 Days 


Bea Manager, All youneed is energy, and 
on asmall investment you may make the 
same profits, if not greater ones, 
right in your own locality. 

Box Ballis a clean, moral game—an 
exercise that fascinates the best class 
of men and women everywhere. 
New improved alley—noiseless, 
fast, irresistible. Big,regularshaped 
ten-pins set automatically by the 
players—you just take in the cash. 
No help needed to operate —no 
expenses of any kind except rent. 

Our Guarantee—You can set 


the 


South- _ 
Mast)... 


Booklets on each State — FREE 
M.V. RICHARDS, L. &I. Aet. 


LIKE 
TO 


yourself up in a permanent, big- 


paying business on an investment . 
wee as low as $120 to $300. If you are apts Southern Ry., Room 83 Ay »Y 
ay) not satisfied after 30 days we take ral Ss Washington, D. C. S Pe 
t back the alley and refund what you “9S PR IP, 


paid us minus what you took in, 
Write for our proposition at once, 


‘i i 
American Box Ball Co., 370 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Manufacturers’ prices. We give 
guarantee of satisfaction and save 
zor 33 1-8%. We have 25,000 satis- 

ed customers. The well-known 
Regal Rug, 6x 9 feet, reversible, 
all- wool finish, $3.75, dur Brusselo eat 
Rug, 6x9 ft., the greatest value 
known, $1.85, Splendid grade 
Brussels Rug, 9x 12 ft., $11. 
Famous Invincible Velvets,9x12 
ft., $16. Standard Axminsters, 
9 x 12 ft., $18.50. Fine quality 
Lace Curtains, 45c per pair and 
up. Tapestry Curtains, Wilton 
Rugs, Linoleums at mill prices. 

Write today for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors, 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper 8t., Phila. 


Gift time’s coming. Here’s a handsome and 
useful gift that readily suggests itself. 

A BADGER ALBUM—bound or loose-leaf for 
unmounted photographs. The very thing for pre- 
serving pictures of vacation and outing days, 
home gatherings, friends and travels. Flexible 
binding in black cloth or leather, with 50 
leaves in black, gray or sepia. Here are some 
of the most popular Bound Albums. 

Cloth Leather Cloth 
5%x 7 $ .50 $1.00 9x15 $1.35 
7 x10 we, PAgoO! (10x12) 54225 

They're maderight. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, send us the price and we will— prepaid. 

For 10 cents we'll mail you an attractive 
Badger Gem Album (state size of print). 

Album Catalog sent on request. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Leather 
$2.75 


10 DAYS FREETRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent de- 
posit, freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
A CENT if you are not satisfied after 


Absolutely safe. Makes and burns its 
own gas. Brilliant 500 candle power 
light. Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents 
per week. No smoke, grease, nor odor. 
Over 200 styles. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


Print Your Own 


\WA using the bicycle 10 days. 
4) DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
) of tires trom anyone 
VW at avy price until you receive our latest 
Mart catalogs illustrating every kind of 


bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
fi i prices and marvelous new 1912 offers. 
‘i 


ONE CEN is all it will cost you to 
er) return mail, 


write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
You will get much valuable 


NYG 4 * Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 

j eee ae ee rare, eae EE, Larger $18, Rotary $60. Savemoney. Big profit 

Lf heels, 1 ‘dri Se nee Z 7 aN <- printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 
wheels, lamps, sundries at had/ usua A eteh) ene factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-55, Chicago USPS THE PRESSCO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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If You Care for Your Own Car, You: 
Positively Need a Warner Auto-Meter. 


The popular priced car which is systematically taken care of 
will outwear and outlast the high priced car which is neglected 
THIS HAS BEEN DEMONSTRATED TIME AND AGAIN 


The Warner Auto-Meter is the reliable daily reminder—tell- 
ing you what your car needs from day to day to keep it running 
smoothly—sweetly— powerfully at practically no upkeep cost. 


A few drops of oil should be applied and Grease Cups given 
ahalf turn every so many miles. To drive the car farther without 
‘this regular attention means WEAR, and continued wear quickly 

means Big Repairs and a noisy, ice-wagon Car. 


Once a week or month won’t do—the car is driven. farther 
one time than another. 


Larger quantities of oil or more grease don’t help—for a 
bearing will hold just so much—no more. 


The Warner Auto-Meter, always accurate, always reliable, 
and so durable that it will remain good as new during the life 
of many cars, is so designed that this systematic oversight is 
easy—a pleasure instead of a task. 


You need the Warner for 
other important duties 


Those whose mileage without a cent for repairs is so remark- 
able as to seem overdrawn, and who have demonstrated that a 
car can be operated at far less than the cost to keep a horse, habit- 
ually use the Warner to know when to oil and grease—when to 
change the grease in transmission and differential—when to 
transpose the front and rear tires—when to look to connecting 
rod bearings and when to examine contact points on the coil— 
in a word, when to check up and adjust all the parts which wear 
or get out of adjustment through use. 


It saves them big, round dollars to do this beforehand by 
Warner instead of waiting for the blowout, the knock, the pound, 
the squeak or the missing engine— which indicates that the injury 
has been done. The Warner way is the ‘‘stitch in time’ way 
which catches trouble BEFORE it comes. 


It keeps a car like new for years and years. 


On many 1912 cars you can secure 
a Warner as regular equipment 
The most far-sighted dealers have forecast the fact that 1912 


-will be the beginning of the QUALITY era in the automobile 
industry, and are already equipping their 1912 cars with the Quality 


AUTO; 


“‘The Aristocrat of Sree Indicators’’ 


The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile dealers in any city or town in the United 
Warner branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the convenience of these dealers 
Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. 


Main Offices and Factory 2 : 
1214 Wheeler Avenue B eloit, Wis. 


Branch Houses Maintained at 


States. 
and their customers. 


Warner Instrument Co. 


FREE TO AUTOMOBILISTS. A vest-pocket Atlanta Cleveland 
“Automobile Expense Record”’ tab indexed for con- Boston Denver 
veniently keeping account of tires, gasoline, oil, re- Buffalo Detroit 
pairs, etc. Address S. E. Pate, Booklet Department, Chicago Indianapolis 
Warner Instrument Company, Beloit, Wis. (151) Cincinnati 
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Canadian Branch: 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Warner. Other makers of good cars are waiting until the shows 
to see whether the ultimate in Quality will be expected in 1912 
or if they can safely wait until 1913 to make their cars complete 
with a High-Grade, Reliable Warner. 


They are not to be blamed for hesitating, 


for the Warner will add from $10,000 to 
$75,000 to the cost of their season’s output 


For it must be remembered that the Warner is a true mstru- 
ment—always accurate—always reliable—and so well made that 
it will outlast any car that it is used on, no matter how high 
grade. Such supreme quality naturally costs more money than 
one-season indicators can be secured for. Yet the higher price 
is no bar to those who are sincere in their claims that nothing is 
too high in grade or too refined in construction to be used on 
their equally high grade and refined cars. 


_ Acar costing $1,000 or more 
is not complete without a 
Warner Auto-Meter on it 


So when deciding on your new 
car, don’t be satisfied with the 
salesman’s assertion that his car 
isequipped with‘‘A Speed Indica- 
tor.” That meansthatit is NOT 
Warner- equipped. The maker 
who uses a Warner has nothing 
to excuse or apologize for. It is 
BEST and he knows it, so he takes 
pride in pointing to the Warner 
as a proof of the QUALITY 
POLICY which maintains 
throughout the entire car. 


Even if you have to 
pay for it—don’t be 
without a Quality 
Warner on your 
1912 car 


WARNER ial 
AUTO: METER I 


DISTANCE 


% WARNER 4NSTRUMENT. COMPANY 
2 . BELOIT. WIS. U.S, 


Pittsburg 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco 
Seattle 

St. Louis 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
New York 

Philadelphia 


Pa | | 


Model M2, Price $125 
Other Models from $50 to $145. See Catalogu . || 
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Complexion Brushes 


Two styles—white bristle — extra 

soft or medium; Alberite base. 

Prices $1.50 to $2. At Depart- 

ment, Drug and Specialty 
‘es, 


boxed. 


each 


Nail Brushes 


‘wo sizes—black and white combi- 

ition of bristle and Alberite base. 
ndestructible. Prices $1 to $1.50. 
pecertment, Drug and Specialty 


Stores. 


~ 


' Brush: in 


The Safety Tooth Brush 


Every scien- 
tific variation 
of tuft and 
handle. 
dividually 


Brats Det MMM Pad RUBBERSe) 


partment een rsitiies bY) HANDLE 
and General , 


me TRADE MARK 


SET 


Is He a shaving mane Eis ambition is to 
own a RUBBERSET Brush of a quality he 


hesitates to “blow himself to.”’ The dollar brush is good enough when 
he is pleasing himself—he knows that it will last a lifetime. The more 
luxurious brushes at $2, $2.50, $3, $5, $6 and $7 are of proportionately supe- 
rior quality—abundance of real badger hair and rare grades of handles are 
put together with the care, the quality and expert labor that would mark 
the shaping of a diamond. It is this out of the ordinary brush that guaran- 
tees the extraordinary service. What a lifetime of luxurious lather making! 


The woman purchasing a RUBBERSET Brush need have no hesitancy 
about choosing any one of the higher grade varieties. Each RUBBERSET 
Brush is made with a// the bristles gripped in hard, vulcanized rubber, so 
that the bristles cannot come out. All you have to look for is the name 
“RUBBERSET’”’ on the ferrule—it is the same as the ‘‘ mint mark,’’ for 
security. Each RUBBERSET Brush is sold ina fancy Christmas box 
for gift giving, but the usual carton in which RUBBERSET Brushes are 
individually: boxed is a welcome sign to any man. 


Almost every Specialty Shop, Druggist, Hardware Store and General Store sells a good variety of 
styles of RUBBERSET Brushes. The prices range from 25c upwards to $7. 


If you have the least trouble in securing RUBBERSET Brushes in your town, send 
direct to the makers, for catalog; or enclose remittance to the amount for brush desired. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Factories and Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 


(R. & C.H. T. Co., Props.) 


In- 
35¢ 


PAT. 
TRADE MARK PENDING 
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I am your Christmas wish, the realization of your Christ- 
mas desire. Iam the voice of Slezak, the soul of Sylva, 
the dramatic art of Sarah Bernhardt—I am the laugh of 
Lauder, the coon shouts of Stella Mayhew—I am Sousa 


sorboa P geeesae Roane Bey 
meee che Fyo 


NEVER WEARS Our. 1. 


| er 
IAEA MN NA ELE ISN BO RR IE AT MCI SRAT OMS 
NE IRN NABI, ICL SLE ES LOSI 


and his entire band, Herbert and his orchestra—I am the 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


I hold, on a little sapphire button, scarcely bigger than the point 
of a pin, the ability to produce exactly the kind of music you and 
each member of your family like best. No one in your family is 
too young, none will ever be too old to enjoy my presence. Iam 
supreme as an entertainer—the greatest kind of Christmas gift— 
a gift for a// the family. 


And I am the greatest Christmas gift of ts kind. For I have 
four great advantages: Exactly the right volume of sound for 
your home; the sapphire reproducing point that never wears 
out—no needles to be changed after each record; Amberol 


(four-and-one-half minute) Records rendering every compos 
completely, without cutting or hurrying; and home reco 
This is a great feature: Talk to me, sing to me! I 
you back in your own words, in your own voice. I, the! 
Phonograph, am you yourse/f. 


Go to an Edison dealer and hear and see me—be sure to? 
me in your home on Christmas Day. 


There is an Edison Phonograph at a price to suit everybody’s 
means, from $15.00 to $200.00; sold at the same prices every- 
where in the United States. Edison Standard Records, 35c; 
Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long), 50c; Edison Grand 
Opera Records, 75c to $2.00. 


Gold Dust 


Germs of today accumulate on 
oft-used pots and pans, and ordi- 
nary soap and water only cleans 
off the surface. 


and 
It digs deep after 


Gold Dust does the work 
does it right. 
germs, cleans like a new whistle 
and leaves your pots and pans as 
new and as bright as the day they 
were new—and sanitarily safe. 


Gold Dust does this work in 
less time than soap or any other 
cleanser. Does it better, too. 


Gold Dust cleans everything like 
magic. 


© Use Gold Dust for washing dishes, 
scrubbing floors, cleaning pots and 
pans, woodwork, bathtubs and fix- 
tures, sinks, refrigerators, etc., soften- 
ing hard water, washing clothes and 
making the finest soft soap. 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins do 


your work” 


Fairy Soap 


If we could only place a cake of 


Fairy Soap in your bath-room, we 
could at once prove its superiority 


over other white soaps. 


Fairy is made from better mate- 
rials —is white and stays white; it 
has a dainty, agreeable odor, rather 
than a “soapy” one; its handy, oval 
shape and floating properties add 
the finishing touches to its perfec- 


tion in quality. 


To use Fairy Soap once is to 


use it always. 


© We could charge you five times 
the five cents asked for Fairy Soap, 
but we could add nothing to the 
quality. In most higher priced soaps 
you are paying for fancy wrappers 
and expensive perfume. 


“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in 
your home?” 


Sunny Monday | 


Laundry Soap 


The ordinary yellow laundry q 
soap shrinks blankets and woolen _ 
goods—Sunny Monday Soap does 
not. The reason is that Sunny 
Monday is made from a_ high 


grade of choice fats and vegetable 

oils —and possesses a wonderful — 
dirt-starting ingredient which 
saves half the rubbing. ~ 


You will find that the use of — 
Sunny Monday Soap will add just — 
about 100% to the life of your — 
blankets, woolen goods and finer — 


fabrics. 


© Because of its purity and white- 
ness and because it starts the dirt so 
quickly, one bar of Sunny Monday 
Soap will go as far and do as much 
work as two bars of ordinary yellow i 
laundry soap. : y 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles will } 
wash away your troubles” | 
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Alaska? In order to 
| answer that question 
iligently we must first un- 
stand what manner of land 
|, Alaska has been misrepre- 
ssed so widely and is so gen- 
rly misunderstood that our 
eple as a whole have been 
ign a radically false idea of 
ut it is like and what it is 
od for. 
‘The general misconception 
t Alaska—that it is a land 
and snow, glaciers and 
eams, placer diggings, 
on canneries, undeveloped 
mines, and little else, arose 
2 to the dweller in the 
d States all these things 
unusual and picturesque. 
efore they have been 
y and almost exclusively 
“upon by our travelers 
writers as most likely to pe 
se and hold the interest of PHOTO. BY P. 8. HUNT 
i readers and their friends. 
the glaciers and the scenery do indeed exist in Southeastern Alaska, and scant justice 
been done their commanding beauty and charm. The placer diggings and the 
teams are characteristic of the great interior, salmon canneries abound upon 
t, and the coal is waiting to be mined. But we have heard very little as yet 
the great stretches of agricultural land ready to produce in abundance the fruits, 
bles and grains of Northern Europe; about the cattle and the reindeer pastures, 
in extent; about the great resources of timber available for use in developing the 
; and in general about the fitness of this great land—one-sixth as large as the area 
our states—to produce and support a population as hardy, as healthy, as intelligent 
as valuable to the nation as the best that Scandinavia can show. 
hen gold was first discovered in California the men who went to seek it hoped and 
ided to get rich and then carry their riches home. To them California was merely 
lection of gold deposits, a source of wealth to be gathered in haste and enjoyed 
there at leisure. The immediate value of the gold overshadowed and concealed all 
Ss¢he land contained. But the enduring—that is to say, the agricultural—value of 
ornia could not long be overlooked. A gold mine is an exhaustible and temporary 
(ree, while agricultural land well treated is a resource forever. Little by little 
lent settlements came to be made, and homes with women and children were 
tilished and multiplied. _So mighty is the change in our day that the agricultural 
"O1ce of California for a single year is now worth twice the yearly product of her 
imines in their best decade. f 
“aska is not a second California, but the outline of her story will be the same. It is 
Tin that her mines do not constitute her greatest wealth. Alaska has nearly as much 
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Potato Fields at Knik 


Some Facts About its Farm Lands, Forests, 
Vic shall we do with amal darbors=By Gitiforal Pinchot 


Published Weekly “ ee ik 
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agricultural land as California 
and Iowa put together. It is 
true that the same products 
cannot be grown upon it, but it 
will yield abundant crops for the 
sustenance of man and beast. 
Professor Georgeson, in charge 
of the agricultural experiment 
stations in Alaska, is authority 
for the statement that there is 
agricultural land enough in that 
region for half a million farms. 
There are parts of Alaska where 
snow lies as seldom as it does 
in tidewater Virginia, perhaps 
even less often. 

The essential fact about this 
great new land—the decisive 
fact that ought to control its 
laws, its government and its 
whole development—is that 
when the good and bad have 
been fairly weighed, Alaska is 
found to be well adapted in 
topography, in climate and 


Gardens and Grain Fields at Copper Center in the products of its soil, its 


mines and its waters for the 
permanent home of a numerous, prosperous, hardy and happy population of our race. 
Alaska is indeed the treasure house of the nation, but it is a treasure house in which will 
live many hundreds of thousands of the best and strongest of our citizens. 

There is no doubt that the development of Alaska has been unduly hampered and 
delayed. Its people have a just complaint, for Alaska has been treated as a grabbag, 
and a grabbag does not grow. If a moderate fraction of the wealth that has been 
taken away to create prosperity elsewhere had remained in the country it would today 
be a prosperous community of many times its present population. 

For example, it is a common practice in the cannery business at the beginning of each 
season to load a ship at Portland, San Francisco or some other coast town with all the 
supplies, all the materials for making salmon cans and boxes, and all the labor needed 
for that year—except what is supplied by a few Indians—and to contract with the men 
not to pay them off until they get home again. Under the law, the small tax the canneries 
pay can be and often is sworn off by the mere submission of affidavits that a certain 
number of salmon fry have been released. No other proof is required. The cannery 
men, whose contribution to the upbuilding of Alaska is practically nothing, are thus 
relieved even of taxes, on their own statement that they are making reasonable 
provision for the future of their own industry. It is as though a householder in a town 
were to have all his taxes remitted because he asserted that he had insured his house. 
Under this system, I am informed, the runs cf salmon are already beginning to show a 
marked decrease. 

The delay in the growth of Alaska is mainly due to the grabbag policy of the very 
men who have been making the loudest protest against the conservation policy. In the 


One of the Ryan Claims on the Shore of Controlier Bay 
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vast majority of cases these men are not Alaskans at all. 
Very many of them, indeed, have never been in Alaska, and 
the rest, almost without exception, have gone there with the 
idea of getting rich quick and getting out. Scarcely any 
of the Cunningham claimants were Alaskans. Yet it was 
the efforts of these men and their like to grab what they 
had no right to take which resulted in the withdrawal of 
the coal. Not a single member of the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim Syndicate is an Alaskan. Yet it is the exorbitant 
transportation rates exacted by companies owned by 
absentee proprietors that constitute the greatest single 
obstacle to the development of Alaska. 

- Let me repeat this statement: It is not the withdrawal 
of the coal lands that has retarded the development of 
Alaska, for every valid coal claim was excepted from the 
withdrawal. What is holding Alaska back more than all 
other causes is the excessive rates for transportation. 

Some actual examples will make this clear. On the 
Alaskan Northern Railway I paid $1.30 to be carried 314 
miles to a point between stations, although it is right to 
add that the regular fare is twenty cents a mile. At this 
point I found homesteaders actually packing their produce 
on their backs to market in the town of Seward, because the 
wagon-road bridge was down and the railroad was charging 
them at the rate of $20 a ton for a 3% mile haul. The 
rate for lumber from Seattle to New York is $17 a ton. 
Potatoes are carried from Northern Maine to New York 
City, a distance of about 700 miles, for $12.50 a ton in less 
than carload lots, or $6.10 by the carload. The contrast 
is sufficiently striking. 


Making Day Wages by Walking 


ENATOR POINDEXTER and I saw men walking 

and carrying heavy packs along the right-of-way of this 
railroad, because, as they said, they could make day 
wages by walking the seventy-odd miles of its length as 
against what they would have to pay to ride. 

On the Copper River and Northwestern Railroad— 
the Syndicate line—the situation was found to be much 
the same. I am informed that last year the Golconda 
Hydraulic Mining Company was obliged to pay in advance 
$1000 before the railroad would move a car, containing 
twenty-three tons of mining machinery and supplies, a 
distance of a little more than a hundred and thirty miles. 
After considerable pressure had been brought to bear upon 
the traffic manager at Cordova the railroad finally refunded 
$235. In another instance it is related that the freight rate 
for blasting powder over a run of a hundred and twenty- 
seven miles was three cents a pound, or at the rate of $60 
a ton, which brought the total transportation charge on 
powder from Seattle to the mine up to $100 aton. The 
rate on powder from Chicago to San Francisco is $46. 

Rates such as these are calculated to restrict both busi- 
ness and income. Railroads in other new countries estab- 
lish rates that tend to develop the regions through which 
they run. This is not true in Alaska. 

Such freight rates charged to the owners of mines not 
controlled by the Syndicate would be less significant if 
they stood alone. Unfortunately they do not. Another 
case in point is the use of violence by employees of the 
Syndicate to carry their tracks not simply across the tracks 
of a competing road, the Alaska Pacific Railway, at Mar- 
tin’s Point, near Katalla, as the apologists of the Syndicate 
allege, but at right angles through the middle of their 
terminal grounds, as the records of the Land Office disclose. 
This was in 1907. The effect of such a crossing upon the 
practical value of a terminal it is needless to describe. It is 
asserted, and observation on the ground appears to sustain 
the claim, that a perfectly feasible route round the terminal 
was, and was known to be, available. 


The Guggenheim Grade at Keystone Canon 


Another and a far more serious case, which took place 
later in the same year, was the shooting at Keystone 
Cafion. The Syndicate had partially constructed a rail- 
road grade through the cafion, with the idea of reaching the 
Copper River from Valdez by way of Thompson Pass. It 
then decided to move its line to the present location, with 
the terminal, however, at Katalla, about two hundred 
miles by sea from Valdez, and began the work which led to 
the incident at Martin’s Point just described. Thereupon 
the Home Railroad Company, financed in part by citizens 
of Valdez, proceeded to build a narrow-gauge road toward 
Thompson Pass along the same general line. When the 
unarmed laborers of the Home Railroad attempted to go 
upon the Syndicate’s grade they were fired upon by a 
United States deputy marshal, and five men were shot. 
The doctor who attended these men informed me that 
three of them were shot from behind—that is, while they 
were running away. One man died. 

The effort of the Syndicate ended with the shooting, and 
the Home Railroad laborers proceeded in peace with their 
work until the failure to secure further funds from bankers 
in Seattle put an end to it. The Syndicate’s grade remains 
abandoned to this day. 

A more recent case was the attempt of the Syndicate to 
take possession by force of a mining claim adjacent to its 
dock at Cordova, the control of which would have been 
valuable to it. In this attempt it would have succeeded 
except for the determined position taken by Jack Dalton, 
one of the owners, a noted pioneer and a man widely 
respected throughout Alaska. A legal effort to dispossess 
Mr. Dalton and his associates has since failed. 

The effort to crush competition has not been confined to 
the land. The Humboldt Steamship Company is an inde- 
pendent concern operating between Seattle and Skagway. 
The Alaska Steamship Company, owned by the Syndicate, 


and the Pacific Coast Steamship Company opera 
the same route. ‘Through rates from Seattle to 


$5 net a ton for transportation from Seattle to Skag 
while the Alaska and the Pacific Companies receiv 
net for the same service. On local traffic the Hu 
paid just twice the wharfage rates at Skagway chi 
the other companies. (Interstate Commerce Com 
Opinion No. 1847, June 6, 1910.) 

The effect of the control of terminals on the price 
to the consumer in Alaska supplies another int 
illustration. Dr. F. M. Boyle, Mayor of Valdez, 
me under date of November 3, 1911: 

Prior to the fall of 1910, the retail price of coal varied from $ 
and as high as $20 a ton, being controlled entirely by the Alask 
ship Company, a subsidiary Guggenheim organization. D 
tenure of office as President of City Council I always advocated m 
to correct this holdup; after considerable difficulty I succeeded 
ing, on behalf of the city, an option to purchase a disused dock, for 
the property of the Alaska Home Railroad. : : 

Asaresult, the city secured a shipment of 500 tons of coal whie' 
the price to $10 a ton. This means an annual saving to the pe 
Valdez of $18,000 a year. The annual consumption of coal at 
point approximates 4500 tons. 

Another benefit which will result from the ownership of a mun 
dock is a reduction of the extortionate wharfage charges, which are) 
$1.60 to $2 a ton.” 


The municipal dock at Juneau has performed a sin 
service for that city. 
\ 


Crying Down the Resources of Alaska 


UCH instances as these have had their natural ef 
The danger of monopoly was realized and dread 
every town I visited, including Cordova, the local 
quarters of the Syndicate. When the Chamber of ( 
merce of that town, a pro-Guggenheim organization, vy 
down a proposal of some of its members to invite 
Poindexter and me to address them, citizens of Co 
took the matter up, hired a hall and with only a few] 
notice, in the face of active opposition, held what iss 
have been the largest meeting in the history of that 
It was made clearly evident that even in Cordova 
vigorous dissatisfaction with the growth of monopol 
It has recently become the fashion to decry the 
of Alaska and its resources. The traveler is constantl 
with derogatory remarks about the timber, the co 
agricultural land and the mines. This depreciation u 
has for its purpose to impress upon the hearer the ide 
after all, since Alaska is worth so little, it is of 
consequence into whose hands it may fall. 
It is true that the timber of Alaska is inferior wher 
pared with that of Puget Sound. But compare it wi 
timber of Maine, Pennsylvania or Georgia, or with 
France, Germany -or Switzerland, and its value | 
Some forty million feet are cut from the national J 
every year. Yet I was solemnly assured in a 
speech that the timber of Alaska was known to the g| 
to be valueless for any purpose, because, as he sé 
himself had sawed several million feet of it. 
Reports are current that the original Governmen 
ments as to the value of the coal were too high. A 
pendent estimate, made by a coal expert of experier 
standing, after what I believe to be the most thorou 
extensive study of the Bering River field yet made, § 
contents of this field at considerably more than tw 
sand million tons. A Government expert estima 
number of tons at four thousand million. Which' 
estimates is right can have no practical present-da 
on what we should do with the coal. At five cent: 
royalty two billion tons would be worth a hundred 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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\OP-NOTCH had, in a manner of 
speaking, begun its contaminating 
- eareer, but the contamination was 
dly noticeable as yet. Except where 
| jittle one-horse, two-hundred-ton 
slter reared and vomited its trifling, 
lticolored spurts of poison, the atmos- 
re of Garnet Basin was unpolluted. 
yetation flourished where sun and 
- would let it; there was still a 
jided strip of green along the banks 
(he creek that was good for desert- 
sed eyes, and people seldom died. 
/asionally they were killed; but desic- 
jon rather than dissolution was the 
ieess by which the sparse population 
ined immortality. They dried up 
blew away. Ask any one. 
‘here was a mere sprinkling of habi- 
ons upon the Basin’s side—first, the 
jerintendent’s house with its red- 


ee roof and surrounding shade of 


U7 
/ 


24 


er trees; and next in importance 
{ Turgoos’ boarding house; then the 
‘-Notch Hoist, of corrugated iron 
litifully ventilated with paneless win- 
ws; and a sociable row of huts where 
b Mexican miners led their lives apart 
( vicariously irrigated their patches 
fehilli, beans and corn. A store, a 
aion and a blacksmith shop faced the 
(rding house from the other side of 
eek, and here and there sun-grayed 
perched beside puny ore dumps 
eltered potential millionaires, who 
d like devils for the time being— 
e they had to. 
e of these shacks one of these 
aires stood by a sloppy table and 
ed thick, rim-chipped stoneware with 
soiled floursack as he talked to 
ing partner. The partner, it 
, be understood, was at the moment 
e. The dishwasher was young 
1 = wore mud-caked boots with 
nailed soles; his trousers of faded 
enim were also mud-caked, and 
ere stains on his broad shoulders. 
never did believe nothing, Rickey!’”’ he said. 
in’t no use ever telling you. You wouldn’t even 
there was copper in the Lady Lou. You was too 
to contradick me when I told you there was, and you 
© much of a sport to quit after you grubstaked me; 
Ou didn’t reelly believe it till I dug it out and showed 
you. Ain’t that right?” 

‘’'m just as polite as I ever was,’”’ answered the young 
aé called Rickey. ‘‘I wouldn’t contradict you; but I 
right up that you’ve got copper—elegamt one-and-a- 
per-cent stuff, with genuine sterling silver in it.”’ His 
was derisive. 
she'll run to fifty per cent in the north shaft, and they'll 
enough silver to pay for the smelting,’ asserted the 
the doggedly. ‘‘You come and see that shaft, and I'll 
in it to you so’s you can understand it, you ignorant 
and!’’ 
| got a right smart of business on hand this morning, 
* said Rickey, stretching himself and yawning. “But 
sil right, and we’ll get enough copper to make a bottom 
ashboiler yet. And the camp’s going to boom, just 
1 say.” 
ait till I tell you, buddy,” said Jim triumphantly. 
has had a rock sharp up at the house for three weeks 
’s been making more holes in the ground than ’ud 
‘a mile—New York boy, and he’s out here in the 
of a geezer who’s bought out the Curran crowd’s 
4% in Top-Notch and who’s expected here any day. 
‘what that means? It means millions. Top-Notch 
Sing to make the Anaconda look like a garter snake; 
dhe Lady Lou Well, wait till you see our north 
a ! Ttell you, Rickey, the burden of wealth that’s going 
lWisted on to you and me is going to make us hump- 
° Tell you what I’m going to buy me, first 
a 
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dered! 
out of the box ?” 

tell me. Give me a surprise,” pleaded Rickey. 
frowned. ‘Did you say this four-eyed, knock- 
ivated mining-school graduate was staying at 
ar oss’?”’ 
\e’s staying at Old Man Ross’ and Maggie Ross’,” 
phd Jim Orr maliciously. ‘‘But you’re making a heap 


be] 


| ae 
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ILLUSTRATED BY H. DUNN 


“*Tt’?s Nothing to Me How You Amuse Yourself, of Course”’ 


mistake in the description, son. He’s a fine-looking, husky 
lad that knows his job and tends to it. Of course I 
wouldn’t say he’d be above setting out on the porch with 
a pretty girl like Miss Maggie on a moonlight night, or the 
like of that; but he ain’t at the house all the time! No, sir! 
Won’t walk over to the shaft? No? Well, business is 
business, and I’ve got to get busy myself.” 

He put on a hat well streaked with candle grease, took a 
couple of newly sharpened drills from a corner and went 
out. Rickey waited a few moments and then went to his 
bunk and pulled from beneath it his latigo-laced warsack, 
which he emptied upon the bed. From the contents he 
picked out an oblong package wrapped in brown paper, 
liberally sealed and stamped. This he carried to the 
table and untied, disclosing, first, a peacock-blue plush 
case, and within that a comb, brush and mirror, silver- 
backed and elaborately patterned, nestling in blue satin. 

Rickey seated himself and rolled a cigarette. ‘I won- 
der!” he sighed, and the force of his pensive exhalation 
blew out the match that he had lit. He struck another 
and smoked thoughtfully, regarding the gleaming splendor 
of the toilet articles. Presently he took up the mirror with 
a tender touch. “If she looked in that she’d sure see 
something worth looking at!” he said as he laid it down 
again. 

A sharp burn from the almost consumed cigarette roused 
him from his sentimental reverie and he shut the case and 
rewrapped and tied it. Then, with a swiftness of action 
that was one of his characteristics, he stripped and got 
himself into a gala array of black Clay worsted and white 
linen, with better results than might have been expected. 
It was not for nothing that Rickey had been called the 
“Bar T dude.’ Setting aside the incompatibility of 
weather-tanned skin and starched collar, and the slightly 
lurching walk that shouted for spurs and chaps, the change 
was hardly for the worse. 

He took up the flat package and put it under his arm. 
“You can’t ’most always sometimes tell,” he remarked. 
“T’ll try it again, by ginger!” 

He opened the door of the shack and set out. Crossing 
the little footbridge of a single plank that spanned Garnet 


Creek, he proceeded to the boarding 
house and, after a moment’s consider- 
ation, went in. In about ten minutes 
he came out again with a smile on his 
face and something crisp in the hand 
that he had thrust into his trousers 
pocket. It was not altogether a figure 
of speech—the business that he had 
pleaded to his partner. He had called 
to present a bill for services rendered— 
and he had collected it. -Now pleasure 
beckoned. 


Pleasure has quite a way of beckoning 
to deluded hope. She crooks her rosy 
little finger and, with a glad responsive 
smile, mortal man comes running, as 
we say in Dona Ana. Then mortal 
man slips on the banana peel of dis- 
appointment and the doctor has to take 
sundry stitches in his scalp. Rickey, 
as he headed for Superintendent Ross’ 
house, felt his spirits exalted to the 
heavens. There had been nothing in his 
past experience to justify this elation; 
but he felt it, nevertheless. It was a 
hunch, and the young man had an 
unfortunate and often misplaced con- 
fidence in hunches. 

Up to the whitewashed picket fence, 
into the cool shade of the big pepper 
trees and through the little gate Rickey 
went joyously and with a tilt to his hat. 
Past the glasspaneled and curtained 
front door he swaggered undismayed. 
What was there to be afraid of? He 
turned the corner of the house—and 
lo! his heart turned to water and his 
stomach became an aching, throbbing 
void, just because Miss Maggie Ross 
was sitting in a rocker ‘on the porch, 
industriously peeling potatoes. 

It is an ungracious thing—the de- 
scription of a young woman. You may 
have the picture of her clearly in 
your mind’s eye—as Rickey had Miss 
Maggie’s—but the transference of that 
picture, its reduction into terms of pink 
and white and red and blue and gold, and its reconstruc- 
tion into phrase befitting skin, lips, eyes and hair—that is 
another matter. How are you going to convey the exact 
position of a dimple in relation to other features, the quirk 
of a smiling or frowning little mouth, the trick of a glance, 
or the customary wave or curl of hair—all that makes 
charm, and the peculiar, particular and personal charm of 
a given subject? As for Maggie, she had a clear skin and 
red lips, but not too red; her hair was yellowish—golden 
when she gave the sun a chance to strike it, which she did 
now and then, by witness of two or three nice little freckles 
on the bridge of her nice little nose. Her eyes were blue 
and had an honest and direct look—and a discomposing 
quality, also, in the case of Mr. R. Raymond; and yet, 
with all that, there were many women who denied Maggie 
any claim to beauty. Some remarked that her chin was 
too firm. 

As Rickey came up there was just a flash of expression 
in the young woman’s face that was welcoming, a quiver 
of forward impulse in the supple body and a flutter at the 
full, round throat; but, quick-eyed as he generally was, 
her visitor failed to notice this. She smiled, but her smile 
had a certain gravity —perhaps because his was so full of a 
challenging, mocking gayety as his spirit reasserted itself. 

“Well, I’m back,” he said, tossing his hat on the porch 
floor. ‘‘Glad to see me?”’ He put the flat package down, 
turning the inscription carefully toward her. 

“Of course I’m glad to see you,” she answered. ‘‘I’m 
always glad to see you, Mr. Raymond.” But her chin was 
in evidence. 

“‘T had a particular reason for asking,” observed Rickey, 
disposing himself easily at her feet. ‘“‘I wanted to know, 
and I allowed you could give me the information if you 
wanted to. You see I wasn’t sure how it would be and now 
you’ve set my mind at rest. Hah!” He gave a sigh 
of relief. 

Miss Maggie carefully dug an eye out of a potato. 

“Your mind must give you a great deal of trouble,” 
she observed. 

“Tt does,” agreed Rickey. ‘I’ve got it set onsomething.” 

“A good many things,” corrected the young woman. 
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“Tt ain’t so big as all that,” said Rickey modestly. “It 
just naturally couldn’t spread over much surface.” 

“Nothing larger than a poker table?’”’ she suggested, 
with a lift of her eyebrows. " 

“Now that ain’t fair,” Rickey remonstrated. ‘‘It ain’t 
fair and it shows you ain’t posted about me. I ain’t played 
a game of poker since you give me to understand it 
was sinful.” 

“Then how ” Miss Maggie stopped and bit her lip. 

“How?” inquired Rickey politely. 

‘Nothing particular,’”’ she answered. ‘‘It’s nothing to 
me how you amuse yourself, of course; and if it wasn’t 
poker I suppose it was something else.” 

“You’re peeling them potatoes too thick,’’ remarked 
Rickey. 

“And it was gambling.” 

“That’s the way I was deluded,” said Rickey. ‘‘I went 
into it with the same idea; but, sho! it was dead open- 
and-shut robbery—that’s what it was. I never called the 
turn once. D’you know I can ’most always tell when 
you’remad? That’safact. You ’most always look mad.” 

“How do I look now?” asked Miss Maggie. 

“Sweet as a peach!’ returned Rickey gallantly. ‘“‘Same’s 
ever. Ain’t changed a mite—have you?” There seemed 
to be point in the inquiry. 

““Where’s Nigger-horse?”” Her look was particularly 
direct as she put the question, and Rickey felt some 
confusion as he tried unsuccessfully to meet it. 

‘Lemme see,” he said, smiling weakly and with an 
assumption of lightness. ‘‘Nigger-horse? Why, yes. 
Seems to me like I left that little horse at Sentinel Butte. 
In the livery there. Yes,ma’am; that’s whatIdone. Left 
him in the livery at Sentinel Butte. Sure.” 

“Then I must have been mistaken,” said Miss Maggie 
reflectively. ‘I thought I saw your friend, Pat Burke, 
riding him down the street about an hour ago—or I would 
have thought so if I hadn’t known you were rather 
particular about Nigger-horse.”’ 

There was no doubt about it. Rickey actually blushed 
through his brown skin—Rickey, who had always secretly 
prided himself upon his imperturbability and cultivated it 
under stress of cireumstances throughout an eventful career. 
The young woman, with the ingenious cruelty of her sex, 
had touched an exceedingly raw spot. Then, with equally 
characteristic compassion, she tried to salve the hurt. 

“Rickey, I’m sorry,” she said kindly. ‘‘Did you have to 
sell him?” 

“Me? Certainly not,’”’ answered Rickey truthfully, for 
he had the Spartan virtue. “I just naturally put Nigger- 
horse up against a hundred dollars for pastime. I didn’t 
have to; I could have quit the game. Thetrouble with me 
is I hate to quit. Now there’s this here little package,”’ he 
continued after an awkward pause. 

Miss Maggie shook her head decidedly. 

“Just as yousay.” He balanced the packagein his hand. 
“T didn’t know. But I certainly did leave Nigger-horse at 


“I'll Have Nae Ungodly, Deil:Hae-:Me, Drinking, 
Dicing, Drabbing Cowboys Round My Hoose”’ 


Sentinel Butte; and I didn’t have no 
idea he was here, or Pat either. Don’t 
want to take nothing from a trifling, 
no-account cowpinch, eh? Wouldn’t 
consider it for a moment? I don’t 
blame you. Who’s this gentleman?” 

A sturdily built, red-faced young 
man with a slight blond mustache 
was approaching the house from a 
trail that led down the hillside. He 
was roughly dressed in a shirt of blue 
flannel, open at the throat and with 
rolled-up sleeves, corduroy breeches, 
well worn and businesslike, and high 
laced boots, scuffed and dusty. By 
no means the effeminate tenderfoot 
that Rickey had half hoped to find. 

“Tt’s Mr. VanOpdom, a mining 
engineer,” Miss Maggie informed 
him. ‘’He’s staying here with us. 
Rickey, you know very well 3 

“‘Sounds like something poured out 
of a jug,” remarked Rickey as Mr. 
VanOpdom came up. 

Miss Maggie made a declaration 
that pleased Rickey at the time. 

“This is my friend, Mr. Raymond.’ 

“How d’ye do?” said VanOpdom, 
nodding familiarly. 

Rickey nodded back. 

““How’s yourself?” he answered. 

The newcomer turned to Miss 
Maggie. 

“T just got word that my boss has 
arrived and I came for some papers I 
want to show him,” he explained. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Maggie, her eyes 
sparkling with excitement. ‘Has 
he really come—and will we be having him for dinner?” 

“You’d find him right tough eating,” Rickey drawled. 
“T’d recommend plain, ordinary goat; but I don’t think 
he’ll walk round today. He’s resting after a long ride.’’ 

The two others looked at him in surprise. Rickey 
enlightened them. 

“‘T brought him in last night,” he said. ‘I escorted him 
over the trail from Sentinel Butte. He wanted a handy 
man who knew the country and knew his place and would 
do what was ordered, so I applied for the job and got it. 
It’s a pleasure to work for a gentleman like him.” 

Maggie said she was glad Mr. Cruser was nice. Van- 
Opdom looked sharply at the escort; but Rickey’s face 
wore its poker expression, compared with which a 
whitewashed stone wall was mobile and penetrable. 

“He’s mighty anxious to see you,” added Rickey, 
addressing VanOpdom. 

“Did he say so?’’ asked the mining engineer. 

“Not in so many words,” replied Rickey. 

VanOpdom hesitated a moment and then, with a smile 
at Miss Maggie, entered the house. 

“He’s very nice,” said the young woman after a safe 
interval. 

“T judge so,” Rickey assented. ‘And we're having fine 
moonlight these nights, ain’t we?” 

“Beautiful!” said Miss Maggie. ‘I must take my 
potatoes in to Annunciata; but don’t go—I’m coming 
back.” 

Rickey was getting up; but at this assurance he lounged 
back against the porch pillar, and at the same moment 
VanOpdom came out with some blueprints in his hand. 

“T’ll go over and see him,” he said to Rickey. ‘Over at 
the boarding house, isn’t he?” 

“That’s it,” Rickey answered. ‘Take the very best 
care of yourself and don’t pay too much attention to him if 
he seems a little fretful. I’ve just extracted some money 
from him and the cavity’s kind of sore yet.” 

VanOpdom favored him with a stare—which Rickey 
met blandly—and then walked briskly off toward the 
boarding house. In a minute or two Maggie reappeared, 
drying pink hands on a towel. Rickey looked at her with 
a sort of gloomy wistfulness. She contemplated him for 
a moment quite seriously, then laughed and tossed her 
towel back into the kitchen. 

“I wonder what I’m waiting here for!” said Rickey. 
“T certainly am a hawg for punishment.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said Maggie, crossing the porch 
and seating herself. 

“Now this VanOpdom party,” Rickey muttered— 
“very nice he is. Sort of narrow between the eyes, but 
very nice. Makes himself right to home, as if he just 
naturally belonged. Doesn’t try to put on dog. Just easy 
and affable. Sure! Still, I’d like to know what’s the 
matter with him staying at the boarding house.” 

“Maybe it’s because father invited him to stay with us,” 
suggested Maggie. ‘Perhaps he likes it better here.’ 

“I wonder if that ain’t the reason!” exclaimed the 
young man ingenuously. “‘Why,sure! It’s simple enough, 


once it’s explained. There’s a good view of the moon from 
here too. Sure!” 


A Love Token No Longer, But a Sordid Stake 
Upon a Gaming Table 


“T wonder, 
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troubled. 

“That’s good,” said Rickey easily. “I haven’t se 
old man in a coon’s age. I reckon he’ll be tickled 
to death.” : 

“*T suppose it’s on account of Mr. Cruser,”’ said } 
hastily and with a listening ear for the door. “Mr. € 
coming is going to mean a great deal for the camp 
thinks; and, the way it’s been, the Top-Notch has] 
paid expenses. Mr. VanOpdom ——” 

“Maggie!” called a rasping voice. 
ways ben!” 

The girl rose obediently and went into the house. 
heard her say something and the rasping voice ans 
He rolled a cigarette and lit it and waited. “In 
well get it all,”” he murmured philosophically. T 
looked up at the sound of a pronounced sniff that pri 
from Andrew Ross, superintendent of the Top-Not 
and Smelter. i 

He was a big, shambling man, with stooping sl 
and a long, equine face that looked even longer tha 
by reason of a streaming, grizzled beard. His s¢ 
almost bald, but his eyebrows were abundant 2 
and knit formidably over a pair of cold gray eyes t 
austerely surveyed Rickey from the doorway. H 
again. 

“It’s tobacco burning,” explained Rickey. “Is 
altogether. How are you, Mr. Ross?” ; 

“Tm weel,” said Mr. Ross—‘‘suffeeciently w 
what may you be doing here, Mr. Raymond?” 

“T’ve just» done brought the angel of prosp 
Garnet,”’ answered Rickey; ‘‘a two-hundred-pour 
with a forty-inch waist. I’m expecting a vote 0 
from the camp, and meantime I’m meeting m 
friends and sort of relaxing.’’ 

“Tl say for ye ye’re a grand relaxer,” said th 
intendent grimly. ‘‘Nane better! But, withoot 
ity, ye’ll find the maist of yer freends the other sic 
creek, I’m thinking.” \ 

“Meaning at The Only Show?” inquired Rickey 

“Ye’re no that slow at the uptake—I’ll say 
ye too.” 

“Well, friends are friends wherever you find tl 
said mildly. 

“Tl have nae ungodly, deil-hae-me, dri 
drabbing cowboys round my hoose, to be plai 

“And meaning no incivility,”’ said Rickey. 
best regards to Miss Maggie. I’ll have to leave 

He had descended the steps when the old m 
to him: a 

“Are ye no leaving something?” at 

“That’s so,” said Rickey with the same d 
posure; and he turned back and picked up th 

“Mr. Raymond,” said an indignant voice | 
superintendent’s shoulder, “I’m apologizing fo 
and I want you to know that you have alwa 
friend here.’ #4 


“Come 


Later on it was a great satisfaction to Rickey t 
ber that he had been able to smile and sweep his f 
fully in polite acknowledgment and farewell. 
defeated, but he went away with colors f 


e- 


rs of war possible to the vanquished. Yet, inwardly, 
she fires of aroused jealousy and insulted manhood 
do with a fury that made self-control a marvel. That 
;gie had declared her friendship for him in the face of 
tyrannical father’s wrath was nothing to him then. 
on was timorously standing back, biding the time of 
ion; and that time was long after he encountered Pat 
xe at the hospitably open door of The Only Show. 
t was looking discouraged. 
This here is sure a vale of tears and tribulation and 
‘spots, Rickey,” he said. ‘“‘Here I am, tolled over to 
‘gully with vain rumors of a payday; and, by Godfrey! 
q ain’t no payday and no telling if there ever will be. 
» what’s your opinion of such a state and condition of 
and matters as that? Bear down on your sympathy 
yn, sport, and let her fizz for me.’ 
You’re wrong, Pat,” said Rickey. ‘‘This is payday all 
; and I’m the one that’s got paid. I was just wonder- 
vhere I could get action—and here you are! Brought 
Lee ore up for me, too, I hear.” He thrust his hand 
his pocket and pulled out some greenbacks, whereupon 
{Burke took him affectionately by the arm and led 
jinside. 
Ickey sat with his hat tilted forward to its accustomed 
, and played with a mechanical adherence to form and 
that carried him along for several hands before his 
net noticed an indefinable quality of difference in 
Mr. Burke experimented for several hands more and 
dey won steadily. Then came the revelation. 
Well?” said Burke. 
ckey came back abruptly from an excursion into the 
: of fancy, where he had been twisting his hand into 
kander Ross’ 
raming beard, 
1 shis knee pressed 
: a of Mr. 
)pdom. 
a course, if you 
want that 
—” hinted 


m that mo- 
ickey lost. 

Pll tell you one 
* about poker 
you don’t seem 
” said the 
presently, 


you play 
e got to give 


» “So that 
you, does it?” 

“ou might call it 

* said Rickey, 

ng back. 

That's in that?”’ 

urke, point- 


vou for that un- 
, What you want 
teat in for?” 
it?” said Rickey. ‘“‘Oh, sure! Why-not? That’s 
ty easy.” The blood was still surging in his head, 
eng and clogging the network of venous filaments that 
ushed or poisoned his brain. That part of the intricate 


ss 


ed expressing what was Rickey still enabled agi to 


a love token no ae but a 
And the cards were 


x was before him; 
'd. stake upon a gaming table. 
hi hand. 

see this isn’t going to cost me a cent,” remarked 
cheerfully. “I stand pat. How about you?”’ 

ee,” replied Rickey soberly, and the three fluttered 
Mm. The gambler spread out kings full on jacks. 
chy laid down a straight heart flush. 
eckon I'll have to pay more or less attention to the 
re “remarked the cowboy, as he drew the package back 
Nhe blue chips atop. ‘‘Now give me the deck and I'll 
4 out iow the quickness of the hand deceives the eye. 
. and two-spots for you, hombre, from this out.” 
hour later, or even less, Rickey propounded the 


atu i “Broke?” 


under his arm again. 


“You might call it that,” replied Burke. “I’m as near it 
as I ever let myself get at one session. You'll have to be 
satisfied with what you’ve got. Nigger-horse is in the 
corral and I'll let you pay the feed bill. That’s cheaper than 
staking me. How long are you going to be in town?” 

Rickey got up and pocketed his winnings. 

“Tl be here for a right smart of a while; but this is my 
last game, Pat. Here’s whereI quit.” He put the package 
“So-long!” 

At the door he paused uncertainly and looked out. To 


the south and east was darkness, only dotted here and 
there by the lights from cabin windows. There was a soft 


radiance glowing through a blind in the upper story of the 


superintendent’s house—but Rickey could not know that, 
within, Maggie Ross was crying into her pillow solely on 
-his account; 
cattracted by a torchlike flare ascending from the smelter’s 
oe As he stared at this a voice behind him said in 
his ear: 


and he was at that moment particularly 


“They’re making arun. Started up this afternoon on 
Number Three ore. They tell me things is agoing to hum, 
now this here capitalist has got here.” 

Rickey nodded to his shadowy informant and set out, 
directing his steps to the smelter. In a few minutes he 
was standing beside the shedded intake, at whose massive 
iron door a half-naked Mexican stood, leaning upon a 
slice-bar. 

““Open her up!” said Rickey, in a voice of authority, and 
the Mexican obediently pulled a lever. A withering blast 
of heat burst out and sent him staggering backward; but, 
recovering himself, he advanced with a shielding arm across 


his face and threw the package into the seething, heaving 


“‘Oh, Rickey, You Won’t Do Anything But Trouble Me to the Last Day I Livet’® 


mass of molten ore. There was a tiny upleap of yellow 
flame and the package vanished. The door clashed back 
into place. 

That night, after a belated supper, James Orr, half 
owner of the Lady Lou, made a proposal to his sleeping 
partner, Ricardo Raymond. 

“Tl cut the keerds to see who washes the dishes,’ 
he said. 

“Jimmie,” returned Rickey gravely, ‘I ain’t hidebound 
or prejudiced in my notions. If a man wants to gamble 
I’m agreeable to let him gamble. He may be able to do it 
and still be a man and not a lowdown hound; but I ain’t. 
Consequentementally I let cards and such alone. Sabe? 
We'll wash them dishes turn about—and it’s my turn. 
Furthermore, Jimmie, here’s where I quit the cow industry 
and make a respectable ringtailed gopher of myself along 
of you, beginning at the north shaft bright and early in 
the morning.’ 

When Rickey cared to let it be known that he was in 
earnest there was never any doubt in themind of his hearer. 
Jim Orr believed him. He was not a demonstrative person, 
Jim, norloquacious; but it was evident that he was pleased, 
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though he merely remarked something about the dishpan 
being under the stove and indicated the necessity of 
removing from it the adhering biscuit dough. After that 
there was some desultory talk and Jim turned in. 

As a usual thing, he slept soundly and without a break; 
but the unusual circumstance of a light at two o’clock A. M. 
woke him. 

Rickey was leaning back in his chair, with his feet on the 
stove and a fat nate rer paralogue on his pet 

Garnet Baal was rai e eo gees the Scant effects 
of its first draughts of prosperity and progress. The intoxi- 
cation of capital had passed and the morning-after 
feeling had succeeded to a great extent. Paul Jarley Cruser, 
of New York, potent high priest of prosperity, sapient 
accumulator and judicious dispenser of capital, revivifier 
of industry, developer of natural resources and beneficent 
genius of enterprise, was no longer acclaimed as the savior 
of a busted community. He was getting himself disliked. 

Things were humming at the Basin. Almost from the 
first day of Mr. Cruser’s advent they had begun to hum. 
Dynamite blasts had echoed along the packtrail, through 
the passes of Monte Escobedo and to the desert; and, with 
a crashing of boulders, a tapping of picks and ringing of 
axes, the trail had grown to a road. Across the desert to 
Sentinel Butte there was a straight, rutted line cut by the 
slowly turning wheels of ox-drawn freight wagons that 
brought improved machinery for the Top-Notch Mine, 
and from that mine two tons of ore, at least, were dumped 
where one had been dumped before. Everybody was busily 
employed—that is to say, everybody who was willing to be 
employed by Mr. Cruser for what Mr. Cruser considered a 
reasonable remuner- 
ation for his toil.” 
Evidences of capital 
were apparent on 
every hand and Gar- 
net Basin had hun- 
gered for capital; 
progress was the 
order of the day and 
Garnet Basin had 
yearned for progress. 
Nevertheless, there 
were carping and dis- 
gruntled persons 
who, in the face of all 
this, publicly pro- 
pounded the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Where in 
Tophet do we come 
in?”’—and usually 
the question was 
unanswered. 

Rickey Raymond, 
formerly of the Bar 
T cow outfit, and 
now actively engaged 
in the development 
of the Lady Lou 
Copper Mine, felt 
himself impelled to 
ask this of his part- 
ner, Jimmie Orr, 
whose optimism was 
at times irritating. 

““Where do we 
come in?” repeated 
Jimmie. ‘“‘ Why, you 
lunkhead, ain’t you 
got no sense at all? 
Don’t it stand to rea- 
son that when they’ve 
got the new smelter 
they can afford to 


handle our ore a whole lot cheaper? What do you s’pose 


they have new, improved machinery for? Think they 
do it to get shut of their money? You got an idee 
they want to increase running expenses? No, sonny; 


they calculate to get the best results the cheapest way, 
and they’re building this here smelter out of economy.” 

Rickey received this with alook of dawning enlightenment 
mingled with admiration. 

“Tt sure takes you to figure things out,’ he said. “Now 
I wouldn’t have thought of that in a million years. That’s 
so, ain’t it? They can afford to smelt cheaper and so 
they’ll just naturally charge us a heap less. Sure! They 
wouldn’t take no advantage of us because we can’t help 
ourselves. Certainly not. No more than they’d raise 
on us.” 

“They had to do that because they was extra busy with 
their own ore,’ argued Jimmie. ‘“‘Cruser told me that 
himself.” 

“Well, my mind’s easy if Cruser said that,” grinned 
Rickey. He set his thigh against his lower grip on the 
shovel-handle and vigorously resumed the loading of the 
tiny ore car that stood on rails of pine scantling in the drift. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Which Concerns the Exquisite Humors of Taking Off F. itty Poun ‘ 


TLLUS TRATED PRESTON 


FAT man is a joke; 
A and a fat woman 
is two jokes—one 

on herself and the other 
on her husband. Half 
the comedy in the world 
is predicated on the 
paunch. At that, the 
human race is divided 
into but two classes—fat 
people who are trying to 
get thin and thin people 
who aretrying to get fat. 
Fat, the doctors say, 
is fatal. I move to 
amend by striking out 
the last two letters of the 
indictment. Fat is fat. 
It isn’t any more fatal to 
be reasonably fat than 
to be reasonably thin, 
but it’s a darned sight 
more uncomfortable. So 
far as being unreason- 
ably thin or unreason- 
ably fat is concerned, I 
suppose the thin person 
has the long end of it. I 
never was thin, so I don’t 
know. However, I have 
been fat—notice that 
“have been”? And if 
there is any phase of 
human enjoyment, any 
part of life, any occupa- 
tion, avocation, divertisement, pleasure or pain where the 


I Know the Person Round the 
Forties Doesn’t Live Who 
Enjoys This Sort of Thing 


fat man has the better of it-in any regard, I failed to dis- - 


cover it in the twenty years during which I looked like the 
rear end of a hack and had all the bodily characteristics 
of a bale of hay. 

When you come to examine into the actuating motives 
for any line of human endeavor you will find that vanity 
figures about ninety per cent, directly or indirectly, in 
the assay. The personal equation is the ruling equation. 
Women want to be thinner because they will look better— 
and so do men. Likewise, women want to be plumper 
because they will look better—and so do men. This holds 
up to forty years. After that it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether either men or women look any better than 
they have been looking, so far as the great end and aim 
of all life is concerned. Consequently fat men and fat 
women after forty want to be thinner for reasons of 
health and comfort, or quit and resign themselves to their 
further years of obesity. 


Fatness After Forty 


NEY I am over forty. Hence my experiments in reduc- 
tion may be taken at this time as grounded on a desire 
for comfort—not that I did not make many campaigns 
against my fat before I was forty. I fought it now and 
then, but always retreated before I won a victory. This 
time, instead of skirmishing valiantly for a space and then 
being ignominiously and fatly routed by the powerful 
forces of food and drink, I hung stolidly to the line of my 
original attack, harassed the enemy by a constant and 
deadly fire—and one morning discovered I had the foe on 
the run. 

It always makes me laugh to hear people talk about 
losing flesh—unless, of course, the decrease in weight is 
due to illness. No healthy person, predisposed to fat, ever 
lost arly flesh. If that person gets rid of any weight, or 
girth, or fat, it isn’t lost—it is fought off, beaten off. The 
victim struggles with it, goes to the mat with it, and does 
not debonairly drop it. He eliminates it with stern effort 
and much travail of the spirit. It is a job of work, a 
eae combat to the finish, atask that appals and usually 
repels. 

The theory of taking off fat is the simplest theory in the 
world. It is announced in four words: Stop eating and 
drinking. The practice of fat reduction is the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world. Its difficulties are comprehended 
in two words: You cannot. The flesh is willing, but the 
spirit is weak. The success of the undertaking lies in the 
triumph of the will over the appetite. There’s a lovely 
line of cant for you! Triumph of the will over the appetite. 
It sounds like the preaching of a professional food faddist, 
who tells the people they ‘eat too much and then slips 


BY MAY WILSON 
away and wolfs down four pounds of beefsteak at a sitting. 
However, I suppose it is necessary to say this once in a 
dissertation like this—and it is said. , 

In writing about this successful experiment of mine in 
reducing weight I have no theories to advance except one, 
and no instructions to give. I don’t know whether my 
method would take an ounce off any other person in the 
world, and I don’t care. I only know it took more than 
fifty pounds off me. I am not advancing any argument, 
medicinal or otherwise, for my plan. I never talked to a 
doctor about it, and never shall. If there are fat men and 
fat women who are fat for the same reasons I was fat 
I suppose they can get thin the way I got thin. If they are 
fat for other reasons I suppose they cannot. I don’t know 
about either proposition. 

I have. great respect for doctors—so much respect, in 
fact, that I keep diligently away from them. I know the 
preliminaries of their game and can take a dose of medicine 
myself as skillfully as they can administer it. Also, I know 
when I have a fever, and have a working knowledge of how 
my heart should beat and my other bodily functions be 
performed. I have frequently found that a prescription, 
unintelligibly written but looking very wise, is highly 
efficacious when folded carefully and put in the pocketbook 
instead of being deposited with a druggist. I suppose that 
comes from a sort of hereditary faith in amulets. No 
doubt the method would be even more efficacious if the 
prescription were tied on a string and hung round the 
neck. I shall try that some time when my wife lugs in a 
doctor on me. 

Still, doctors are interesting as a class. After you 
get beyond the let-me-feel-your-pulse-and-see-your-tongue 
preliminaries they are versatile and ingenious. Almost 
always, after you tell them what is the matter with you, 
they will know—not every time, but frequently. Also, 
they will take any sort of a chance with you in the interest 
of science. However, they generally send out for a special- 
ist when they are ill themselves. When you come to think 
of it that is but natural. Almost any man, whether pro- 
fessional or not, will take a chance with somebody else that 
he wouldn’t quite go through with on himself. Besides, 
doctors treat comparative strangers for the most part, 
and the interests of science are to be conserved. 

Almost any doctor can tell you how to get thin. To be 


sure, no doctor will tell you to do the same things any 


other doctor prescribes, but it all simmers down to the 
same thing: Cut out the starchy foods and sweets, and 
take exercise. Also: Don’t drink alcohol. The variations 
that can be played on this simple theme by a skillful doc- 
tor are endless. When a real specialist in fat reduction gets 


A Fat Woman is Two Jokes — One on Herself 
and the Other on Her Husband 


sharps say will not produce fat, but will su 


Ji 


py 


on 
ed 
> 
‘December i 


hold of you—areal, earn- 
est reducer—he can con- 
trive a diet that would 
make a living skeleton 
thin—and likewise put 
him in his little grave. 
I have had diets handed 
to me that would starve 
a humming-bird, and 
diets that would put flesh 
on a bronze statue; and 
all to the same end— 
reduction. Science has 
been monkeying with 
nourishment for the past 
ten or fifteen years to the 
exclusion of many other 
branches of research; 
and about all that has 
happened to the nourish- 
ment is the large elimina- 
tion of nutriment from it. 

Broadly speaking, the 
methods of fat reduction 
most in vogue are di- 
vided into four classes— 
mechanical, physical, 
medicinal and dietary. 
The first two are not 
worth considering by a 
man who has anything 
else to do. I do not 
doubt that a man who 
could devote his whole 
time to the work could, 
by means of some of the appliances offered—ft 
apparatus in a gymnasium to rubber shirts, get o 
nor do I doubt the efficacy of exercise and its ace 
ments in the way of sweating and baths and all tk 
when a person has a living to make these met! 
useless, not through any demerit of their own but 
the man who is fat hasn’t the time or opportun 
more than all, soon fails in the inclination to use 1 


I Set the Weight at 
dred and Thirty:Five 
Bounded Up Like a Rubi 


More Diets Than Religions 


ify YOU can tell me anything more ghastly than 
system of canned exercises in the morning or at 
one’s bedroom or bathroom, or elsewhere, with 
incentive than some physical gain that, when you 
sum it up, is largely fictitious in value—or comes if 
to be thought so—I would like to have you step 
and name it. I have been all through that phase 
I know; and I also know by. heart the patter of 
who recommend it. Further, I know the pe 
the forties doesn’t live who enjoys this sort o 
matter what he says about it; and without 
exercise is of no use or worse than useless. It 
of course; and lumps of muscle can be stuck on 
part of the body—but what’s the use to the 
has to make a living? Then, too, I am spe 
methods that can be used by men and women 
longer young. A young man ean and will d 
physical culture that an older man cannot d 
satisfactorily or comfortably. . 

So far as the medicinal or drug method of fat 1 
is concerned, any fat man or woman who tak 
reduce flesh, or to help, deserves all that he 
get—and that will be plenty. There’s no ni 
anything further on that subject. Then ther 
dietary method—the old familiar friend, di 
with William Banting—mayhe it didn’t start 
but before him—but, starting with Bill for 
poses, there have been more systems of diet 
promulgated than there have been systems of 
and that means about one in every hundred 
a system. 

You can get them of all sorts and all sure to 
ranging from an exclusive diet of beefsteak and § ] 
desiccated hay and creamed alfalfa. There are m 
duodiets, vegetable diets, fruit diets, nut diets— 
of diets—each guaranteed to take off flesh if you. 
much or to put it on if you have too little. 
however, the antiflesh diets are about the sa 
told to cut out everything you want to ea 
triply toasted bread and the white meat of 
string beans and sawdust, or any other com 
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ering form. They surround these diet talks and pre- 
ments with a lot of frills about proteins and calories 
‘all that sort of guff, and make it as difficult as possible. 
& mark you, I am not saying diet—scientific diet—is 
a good thing, a magnificent step forward in the progress 
his world; but I am saying that the average fat- 
icing diet is impossible to any but a man or woman of 
ultimate will-power, and is a hardship that need not be 
ured. I have tried these diets, and I know! They 
r help reduce flesh, but they are not easy to follow and 
; do not contain things that any person wants to eat 
3 accustomed to eat, or will eat, to the exclusion of 
gs that person does want to eat and will eat. It can 
jone. One of these diets can be followed if the will- 
er is there, and the flesh will come off; but the method 
; not conduce to the best results—the physical force 
\duced, and there is a much easier way. 

one one of these diet lists before me now from the 
west-priced flesh-reducing specialist in the world, who 
ms to have taken mountains of flesh off mountainous 
‘. In the beginning, for example, it says: ‘‘ You will 
erstand, of course, that sugar is entirely debarred. 
, that fats, milk, cheese, cream, eggs, and so on, are 
“ for the time being. Also that bread and farinaceous 
‘s are all cut off. In place of bread or toast you must 
pean biscuits.” For breakfast, in this dietary, one 
wo gluten biscuits are allowed and a cup of unsweet- 
( coffee. Also, six ounces of lean grilled steak, chops 
iicken, and any white fish—or the whites of two eggs. 
‘his is about the layout for 
eon and dinner. It is all 
jit as exciting and appetiz- 
as that. The proposition 
course, that you are not 
ng food which will make 
tand you must, therefore, 
ditably lose flesh. So far so 
|; but the difficulty is not 
ie system, but in the hard- 
dof carrying it out. You 
it have anything to eat that 
jjwant to eat. You torture 
self for a space and lose 
P flesh; then when you do 
Jack to your normal method 
iating the flesh comes gal- 
back—and there you 
Tt is the same with exer- 
You can take off fat by © 
1; but, once you begin, 
»doomed to everlasting 
se, for the minute you 
back comes the fat—and 
of it than you had before 
egan to reduce. 


3 What Happened 


IIS a tough game, anyway 
du play it, if you are 
sjsed to be fat. No man 
z, who isn’t a freak, can 
erst always in one diet. 
9¢can any man who has 
aing else on his mind be 
Wys exercising —especially 
itthehas reached forty years 
bas, when there are so many 
r things to do and time 
uable, and the real idea 
i lw to live has just begun 
teolate. Also, until one is forty, if reasonably healthy, 
Sis a joke, and not so much of a burden as it becomes 
té I haven’t a thing in the world against any or all of 
e'methods. I have tried most of them and know most 
tm are bogus; but I am not trying to dissuade any 
Tn from taking off fat in any way that suits any 
dual fancy or the fancy of any reducer into whose 
ms the victim may have fallen. If you have a good 
etod go to it—and more power to you! 

- idea is this: I am setting down here a record of my 
oa and that is all. Every person who does 


ne 


ke what I have to say is cheerfully advised to lump 
ny person who is as fat as I was and who wants to 
inner is at liberty to follow my method. If circum- 
’s are similar results will be similar. If not there will 
Mresults. I am not advising or urging or putting forth 
TOpaganda.. Here is what happened. It may suit 
it may not. Either way I am indifferent. In the 
™ of the coon song: “I’ve got mine!”’ 

+ ype I make myself clear. I have no mission or mes- 
26r any flubdub of that kind. I am not one of those 
cs urge you to do this for your own good. I have 
a ton of literature put out by persons who found 
mhing that agreed with them and immediately started 
») reform the world along that line. Your reformer, 
yw, is a person who wants all the rest of the world to 
athe wants the rest of the world to do, not as the rest 


q 
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of the world wants to do. And the reason reformers get 
past so numerously is because our society is so constituted 
that we spend every one of our brief years doing what other 
people want us to do and tell us to do, and never do any- 
thing we ourselves want to do. Once.I got seventeen 
pounds of books telling that the only way to cure every- 
thing was to fast. I knew a man who tried that. The 
results were grand. He fasted a long time and cured him- 
self of what ailed him. Only, unfortunately, just before 
the last vestige of disease was removed the fasting killed 
him. I contend that.man might just as well have died of 
what ailed him originally as to cure that disease and die 
of the cure. It seems to me it is as broad as it is long. 

However, have at this fat-reduction process of mine! 
‘You must bear with afew personal reminiscences. Iwas a 
big, husky brute of a boy—thick-chested, broad-shouldered, 
country-reared and with an appetite that knew no bounds. 
After I got going at my business, when I was twenty-five 
or so, I was pinned down to a desk for about ten years. 
I worked hard in a most exacting place. I was so healthy 
it hurt. I had just as much appetite for food as I had ever 
had; but I didn’t get a chance to bat round as I had been 
accustomed to do and burn up that food. The result was 
inevitable. I began to get fat. I had a big chest—forty- 
six inches—and the fat filled in underneath. That big 
chest, combined with my broad shoulders, concealed the 
size of my paunch, and I didn’t realize I was accumulating 
that paunch until it was soldered, riveted, lashed, glued, 
nailed and otherwise fastened to me. 


I Have Had Diets Handed to Me That Would Starve a Humming:bird 


When I got my growth I weighed about. one hundred 
and eighty-five pounds and was a pretty formidable 
physical proposition. When I woke up to the fact that I 
was getting fat I found I weighed two hundred and twenty 
pounds. That extra thirty-five pounds was mostly fat— 
excess baggage. Still; it didn’t bother me any. I had the 
strength to tote it round and had the shoulders and the 
chest to conceal it. I didn’t show a bay window, as most 
fat men do. As they used to say: ‘‘ You're big all over. 
You carry it all right.” 

All this time I was eating three or four times a day and 
eating everythingthat came my way. Also, I dranksome— 
not excessively, but some whisky and some beer, and 
occasionally some wine and cocktails—about the average 
amount of drinking the average man does. I thought I 
was getting too fat, and I wrestled with a bicycle all one 
summer, taking long rides and plugging round a good deal. 
I did some centuries, but continued eating like a horse— 
naturally because of the outdoor exercise—and drank a 
god deal of beer. As will be seen, all the fat I had was 
legitimate enough. I put it on myself. There was no 
hereditary nonsense about it. I was responsible for every 
ounce of it. The net result of that summer’s bicycle 
campaign was a gain of five pounds in weight. I was 
harder—but I was fatter too. 

When I was thirty-five I began to experiment. I then 
weighed two hundred and twenty-five pounds. I went to 


the ecanned-exercise, the physical-torture professor, the 
diet, the salts, and all the rest of it, taking off a few pounds 
but putting it all back again—and more—as soon as 
I stopped. 

These attempts numbered about two a year. Between 
times I ate as I wanted to and drank asI pleased. Things 
ran along until the first of January, 1911. I knew I was 
getting fatter, for my tailor told me so and my belts and 
old clothes all proved it. Still, I didn’t bother much. 
I thought I was lingering round about two hundred and 
thirty-five—too much, of course; but I got away with it 
pretty well, except in hot weather and when I went up in 
the high mountains, and I was reasonably content. I was 
fat, all right. My waist was only two inches smaller than 
my chest and that meant my waist was forty-four inches 
in girth. As a matter of fact, being scant five feet ten and 
a half, I was bigger than a house; but I deluded myself 
with that stuff about my broad shoulders and my deep 
chest, and thought it didn’t show. It did show, of course. 
I was a fat man—a big fat mari—carrying forty pounds or 
more of excess weight. 

I had dieted and quit; exercised and quit; gone on the 
waterwagon and fallen off; had fussed round a good deal, 
spending a lot of money in the attempt, and I was getting 
fatter all the time. I hated to admit that fact. I tried to 
fool myself into the conviction that I wasn’t getting any 
larger—and all the time I knew I was. I even went so 
far as to stop getting on the scales; and when anybody—as 
almost everybody did—said, “‘ Why, you’re getting bigger, 
ain’t you?” I always replied: 
“No, I think not. I stick 
along about two hundred and 
thirty-five pounds.” 

A year ago last summer I 
went up into the mountains, 
where I usually go for my fun. 
I had noticed a shortness of 
breath and a wheeziness in 
previous summers, and had 
felt my heart pounding pretty 
hard; but that summer I 
noticed these things acutely. I 
couldn’t get any air to breathe. 
My heart pounded like a pneu- 
matic riveter. Any little exer- 
tion tired me; and when in the 
lowlands in hot weather I was 
the perspiring marvel and the 
most uncomfortable as well as 
the sloppiest person you ever 
saw. It was fierce! 


Record Weight 


WAS doing a good deal of 

walking in those days—had 
to burn up the fuel I was taking 
into my body. Also, I noticed 
it was mighty hard to keep 
awake after dinner unless I got 
out into the air and kept mov- 
ing. I felt well enough and the 
doctors said I was organically 
all right. I kept informed on 
those points—but I was fat! 
Also, though I lied to myself, 
I knew I was getting fatter. 

On New Year’s Day, 1911, 
I weighed myself. I don’t 
know why, for I hadn’t been 
on a scale for two or three 
years. I set the weight at two hundred and thirty-five 
and it bounded up like a rubber ball; so I shoved it along 
to two hundred and forty and it still stayed up in the air. 
When I got a balance I found I weighed two hundred and 
forty-seven pounds. I was amazed! Also, I was scared; 
for it instantly occurred to me that if I had gone up to two 
hundred and forty-seven in two or three years from two 
hundred and thirty-five I should keep on going up if my 
manner of living didn’t change—and that presently I 
should weigh three hundred! 

That two hundred and forty-seven pounds was a facer. 
I was forced to admit to myself that I was fat, disgustingly 
fat—too fat; and that I should get fatter! SoI sat down 
and looked the situation in the eye. I recounted all my 
former efforts to get thin and discarded them one by one. 
I knew myself, and knew the ordinary diet proposition 
and the ordinary exercise proposition were not for me. 
I knew I was wheezy and that my heart was getting choked 
with fat; that there were great folds of it on me, and that 
it was up to me to get rid of it or quit and wait for the 
inevitable end. If it kept on I knew I should blow up some 
fine day. Besides, I was uric-acidy, rheumatic and ster- 
torous and clumsy. I had about fifty or sixty pounds of 
poisonous junk wrapped round me, and I knew I should 
suffer for it in the end, though I didn’t feel it much and 
carried it with a fair assumption of lightness. 

(Continued on Page 30) 


none of us could believe what he knew!”’ 
said Chief Engineer O’Rourke, balancing 
his mushbowl between his palms while Light 
Vessel Number 188 lurched sickeningly to the 
thrust of a big sea. ‘‘ This wor-rld, including the 
watther that just tossed us, was made in sivin 
days. The Good Book says six, but we will allow 
sivin. And the Lor-rd has been busy iver since 
keeping the thing going. ’Tis true. Yez all believe 
it; but yez are ignorant. Ye niver helped build 
a wor-rld, and yez know nothing about the exthra- 
ordinary throuble it is. I know all about it and 
I believe it, too, though I allow sivin days for 
good measure. I helped Tim O’Shea, the wisest 
man in Ireland, consthruct a whole wor-rld. It 
took him and me together three years’ har-rd 
wor-rk. ’Twas whin me father—Hivin give rest 
to his weary soul!—presinted me with five thou- 
sand pounds on me twenty-fir-rst birthday, his 
blessing and the old hor-rse.” 

When Mickey O’Rourke referred to that myth- 
ical occasion and the five thousand pounds we 
knew what to expect. He would spend that enor- 
mous sum generously on us within the next hour. 
The captain grinned and ordered the messboy to 
bring us a celebrant cheese and the walnuts. 

“T remimber the mar-rning well,’”’ O’Rourke 
went on. ‘‘Me father sat by the cold fire wid a 
cold pipe in his mouth. Me mother was blowing 
the ashes from the ember. 

““Tt needs a young breath to stir an old fire,’ 
says she. 

“The childher of today are a wor-rthless lot!’ 
answers me father, scowling at me. ‘Whin I was 
young I blew me mother’s fire. Now I have to 
wait an hour for a light to me pipe.’ 

“«T will take nothing from yez!’ I returns 
proudly. ‘Iscor-rn your language. I will go into 
the wor-rld and blow me own coals wid me own 
breath.’ 

“The old man got up and roared frightfully at 
me. 

***No son of mine can answer me back widout 
throuble!’ says he. ‘I disinherit yez feriver! 
Depar-rt from me door!’ And he reached up 
into his tobacco sack and drew out a lot of money. : 
‘Here is five thousand pounds. Take the old white 
hor-rse and leave us. ’Tis all the fortune ye’ll iver get 
from me!’ 

“So I took the money, all in gold and five-pound notes, 
looked at me father superciliously and wint out widout a 
wor-rd. 

““Whin I had put me jacket across the hor-rse’s back 
and was for mounting, me mother came to the door and 
said: ‘Mickey, me bhoy, remimber to be good. It took 
me ten years to save the money yez have. It may last yez 
till ye find a wife to suppor-rt yez.’ And she gave me six 
fresh eggs, a bit of a loaf and her blessing. Angels above 
and saints in glory be kind to her! 

“So I wint down the road and round the hill in the gray 
mar-rning and wondered where I should go. At Houlihan’s 
gate who should I see but Tim O’Shea, looking disconso- 
late. To cheer him up, I infor-rmed him that I was 
disinherited, wid only five thousand pounds. 

““And where are yez going, Mickey?’ he demands, 
glowering at the sky. 

**“To see the wor-rld, Tim,’ I answers him. 

“Tis not wor-rth the throuble, Mickey,’ says he. 
‘I have seen it and I could make a betther.’ : 

“*Was Moira tur-rned her head away from yez for 
good?’ I inquired, knowing where the bitterness lay. ‘Or 
is Pat Murphy the betther man?’ 

“*The gir-rls niver know an educated gintleman whin 
they see him,’ says Tim. ‘Did I not go to school? And 
whin the priest could do no more didn’t I go to university 
and become a scholar? Pat Murphy can’t even hold a pen!’ 

“*A pen is a poor thing between the fingers whin soft 
hands are war-rm,’ I retor-rts. ‘And why write whin yez 
can speak?’ 

““T am the wisest man in the county,’ he remar-rks. 
‘I have me degrees and know manny things that would 
astonish ye.’ 

““Niver astonish a woman till she is wed to yez,’ I said. 

““T will yet astonish Moira Kelly,’ retur-rns me bould 
Tim. ‘She has scor-rned a man who is betther than the 
whole tribe of Murphys!’ And he hild his head between 
his hands. 

“What could I say to comfor-rt him? I repeated an old 
saying: ‘The wor-rld is wide.’ 

“*Too wide,’ says Tim. ‘It is full of Murphys. But I 
will make me a new wor-rld widout anny Murphys in it. 
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Says Slowly Wid a Little Curve in Her Red Lips’’ 


Ihave the wisdom. Wid your five thousand pounds I ean 
create a new planet exactly after me own mind; but I am 
broke and eannot buy the material.’ 

“TI was taught by me mother to be kind to the poor. 
I pulled out me gold and five-pound notes and thrust thim 
into Tim’s hand. u 

***Build your wor-rld,’ I said. ‘I will take this one.’ 

“““Me wisdom tells me that yez will meet wid mis- 
for-rtune,’ says Tim. ‘Come wid me and I will allow yez 
a share in me new place.’ 

““T am now a poor man,’ I answered him. 
already spent me inheritance. 
wages.’ 

“So we agreed that he should give me six shillings a 
week and a bite to eat. ‘Undherstand,’ says me brave 
Tim O’Shea, ‘that I will dischar-rge yez if yez do not wor-rk 
accor-rding to me commands.’ 

“The bottom of the pot is black,’ says1I; ‘but I will eat 
out of it nevertheless. Lead on.’ 

“So we traveled manny miles till we came to a high cliff. 
On the edge of it we sat down and Tim O’Shea explained 
to me that he had studied all the rules of creation and 
science. 

““The scholars know exactly how the sun is made and 
how the stars rise and set, and why the earth goes round. 
They have it down in books how plants grow and why no 
man sees the dead. I have lear-rned it all. Here I have 
earth, sand and watther. Put them together accor-rding 
to the rules; make them into a round ball—a flir-rt with 
the sthrong thumb of a wise man and yez have a wor-rld 
whir-rling in space! I will now do it.’ 

““And whin it is done how will yez climb on it and 
stick there?’ I demands. ‘And no woman, much less me 
brave Moira, will consint to keep house on a round ball 
twisting in the high air.’ 

““There was one mistake made whin this wor-rld was 
created,’ retor-rts me bould Tim. ‘’Twas that a woman 
was put onit! ’Tis the solit’ry thing which science cannot 
explain. I will have no women on me wor-rld.’ 

“Thin he tould me to pile up rocks and earth while he 
wint to town to buy other things. 

“*T will retur-rn wid certain ilimints nicissary for the 
wor-rk,’ he tould me. 

“So he took me hor-rse and depar-rted, l’aving me to 
sweat over me task. ’T'was evening whin he came back 
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_rose into me nostrils. 
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and I could see by his way of sitting o 
hor-rse’s neck that he had spint m 
the ilimints. Whin he had arrived 
up from where he fell Tim remar-rked: ‘) 
how this wor-rld is whir-rling in space? 
astronomy. I know how ’tis done.’ ti 

‘Wid that he directed me to put earth i, 
pocket, stones in another and carry grass. | 

““*Now we will go,’ he said. . 

“To the horror of me bould Mickey i 
into the air whiles Tim chanted a song 
backwar-rds. Prisintly I saw the wor-rld—a_ 
green speck below us. 7 | 

“Here we will stop,’ says Tim, ‘and b 
wor-rk.’ 

‘‘Niver have I labored so har-rd as I 4 
two years. Tim directed the operations 
carried the materials through the air 
power of wor-rds which he taught me. I 


fectly round, wid lakes, rivers, trees, turf, ¢| 
and as good fishing as yez will find ann 

““*Now,’ says me wise Tim, ‘we will giv 
twist—and there we are!’ 

‘So we took hold and made it tur-rn like 
in the air, till Tim said ’twas enough. 

““*Tt needs centripetal for-rce to keep the 
and animals on it, and the centrifugal fo 
which is neutralized on the old wor-rld, 
vint anny women from getting so m 
foothold.’ : 

“Tis a fine wor-rld,’ says I, watching it 
‘but it is small.’ It was, being not over ten) 
round. 4 

««*Small it is,’ retur-rns Tim O’Shea; ‘bi 
perfect. Observe that there is no Englat 
it—and I will have but one landlor-rd and 
a cage like an animal in the zoo.’ 

““*Take me father’s,’ I remar-rks. ‘I a 
inherited, but I have feelings for me family,’ 

“«*T will do yez the favor,’ says me bray 
‘Now we will build a house.’ 

“So we spent a six-month consthructing alo 
cabin, wid a fireplace, two big beds, a seat 
door, and a window. And whin it was d 
sat down to enjoy the evening over our pif 

“*Yez have finished a marvelous wor-rk, 1 
remar-rks. ‘What are yez going to do?’ 

.“‘I will now enjoy me wor-rld,’ retur-rns Tim, f 
the smoke at a hummingbir-rd which I accid 
brought over from the other wor-rld. ‘Here we ar 
and fine, a fire on the hearth, a quilt onthe bed and ¢ 
the ashes—no women and no childher. We will go fis 
in the mar-rning.’ 

“So we lived this way, enjoying oursilves hig 
another six-month. At the end of that timeI saidt 

“*T must go and see me mother. She is old.’ 

“He thought long and then said: 

““*Mickey, yez may go. But I trust yez. I have 
ye par-rt of me wisdom and I bind yez by the 
dar-rkness not to give me away. Neither man: 
must know of this new wor-rld at all at all!’ q 

“omis so,’ I agreed. ‘I will take me mother som 
the trout we caught last evening.’ 

“T said the black wor-rds and depar-rted thr 
air to the other wor-rld and found the foot of t 
me father’s house. The sun was setting and th 
Whin I saw me father’s fiel 
me mind what I should say.. Maybe he would ¢ 
what I had done wid the thousands of pounds 
no explanation ready. As I was pondering t 
a soft voice from the hedge calling me—‘ Micke; 
O’Rourke!’ I looked round and saw Moira Ke 
there in the twilight. 

“**Good evening to yez,’ I told her. ; 

“Good evening to yez, Mickey,’ she retur 
thought yez were seeing the wor-rld.’ 

“**T haveseen it,’ lremar-rked. ‘I have been go 
years.’ 

““‘Where is Tim O’Shea that went wid yez? 
carelessly, coming forward. 

«That I am swor-rn niver to tell,’ I answers her. 

““«Thin he came to disgrace?’ she whispers. __ 

“«Tf it be disgrace to sit by his own door and sta 
own land, wid neither lord nor lady to give th 
thin Tim O’Shea is disgraced,’ says I. 4. 

‘She stood there long, wid her slim fingers ph 
her skir-rt. Whin she looked up undher the 
saw a tear. Bees. 

‘And who was the gir-rl that he should lea 
people to wed?’ she whispered. _ : 
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“«He is not wed,’ I retur-rned: ‘He will niver marry. 
Je scor-rns all women.’ 
“*T see ye carry fine trout in your hand,’ she retur-rned. 
“<«They are for me mother,’ I replied. ‘They are from 
“im O’Shea’s lake.’ 
“«¢Where is this grand place?’ demands me bould Moira. 
“*T am swor-rn niver to say,’ I answered. 
_“*Thin he knew yez would meet me?’ she whispered, 
his time wid a smile. 
Fe said nothing of yez,’. I retur-rned. 
“Thin tell me gallant Tim that I have forgotten him,’ 
he says slowly wid a little curve in her red lips. ‘Will ye 
ive him that message?’ 
_ ©@Twill give him joy,’ I responded. 
“Wid that we par-rted and I wint on to me father’s 
ouse. He sat by the door as I came up. 
| “*Where is the old hor-rse, Mickey?’ he demands, 
aking his pipe from his mouth. 
“He is eating grass in the meadow of my place,’ I 
nswered, and wint inside and kissed me mother and gave 
erthetrout. Later I came out and smoked silently by the 
oor, like anny man of property. So I stayed that night. 
_ “arly in the mar-rning I kissed me mother goodby and 
stur-rned to Tim O’Shea’s wor-rld. I found him blowing 
ae fire for a coal to light his pipe. He tur-rned round whin 
entered the door and asked me: 
“Are they all well?’ 
“‘*Quite well,’ I answered. 
| “*And yez saw iverybody?’ says Tim. 
| “*Tverybody,’ I replied. 
| “*T suppose the maids are all married and the men all 
orry,’ he wint on. 
| **T saw one maid not married,’ I told him. ‘’T'was Moira 
jelly. She said to tell yez that she had forgotten ye.’ 
“And Pat Murphy?’ he demanded. 
| “*He is still there,’ Iresponded. ‘He is going to Dublin 
» wor-rk,’ 
“That ended our conversation, and we fished and 
joyed ourselves another six-month. Then I felt that I 
see me old mother again; and I depar-rted. 
“Once more I met Moira on the road and she smiled. 
“*Ts it you, Mickey O’ Rourke?’ she demanded. 
“So I stopped to speak wid her and she inquired for 
2 O'Shea. 
“<*He is enjoying himsilf,’ I told her. 
\“*Did he speak of me?’ she asked. 
“Nive I said. ‘I told him yez had forgotten him.’ 


Ar Rryeut 


Can Yez Build a Worsrid Widout a Woman?’ 
She Demands in His Ear”’ 


“*Tis thrue—I had,’ she said. ‘Seeing you it was that 
reminded me of him.’ 

“IT wint on to the house and saw me mother, and ate wid 
her; but somehow I could not stay. The smells made me 
feel like a stranger, our own wor-rld being new and widout 
much use of it showing. SoI got up at tin o’clock and 
said: ‘I must go back.’ ~ 

***A& long road is rough in the dark,’ says me mother. 
‘Stay the night.’ 

“**T have me conveyance,’ I remar-rked. 
O’Shea expects me.’ 

““Have yez another bed kept war-rm for yez?’ she 
demands. 

“*T am still unwed,’ I told her. 

“«*Tis a poor fire that is only a coal for a pipe,’ says she; 
“but, if yez will sit by such, go on.’ 

“TY traveled down the road, wondhering about manny 
things, whin I hear-rd a queer sound in the dar-rkness. 
’Twas the cry of a woman. I left the path and wint 
toward it. Suddenly a voice said: 

“Who is there?’ 

“Mickey O’Rourke,’ I answers. 
the dar-rk?’ 

“*Moira Kelly,’ comes the whisper. 

““*Whin maids ery in the dar-rk a man bites his fingers 
by the table in some public house,’ I responded. 

“*T ery for no man,’ she retor-rted with spirit. 
because I am a woman and no man at all.’ 

“What would yez do if yez were a man?’ I inquired. 

“Thin I would have no tears in me eyes and could 
sit by the fire; and nobody would say, “‘What’s the 
matther?’’’ says she. 

“Tis a woman’s way to conthradict what ye have not 
said,’ I retor-rted. ‘But I am on me road back to Tim 
O’Shea and cannot stay to listen to weeping gir-rls. If yez 
need a sthrong man, a shar-rp eye or a clean shilling I am 
here. Otherwise let me pass on, for I am busy.’ 

““*T need neither man, eye nor silver,’ she answers me. 
‘I need only a fireside of me own, a kind wor-rd and quiet 
at evening. I live wid me mother and seven childher. I 
am weary of it all, Mickey O’ Rourke!’ ; 

“‘T thought, me feet deep in the grass and the smell of 
me mother’s house in me nostrils. Thin I spoke, as a man 
will in the dar-rk. 

*** Will yez marry me, Moira Kelly?’ I asks her. 

‘*Her hands met mine in the dusk and I suddenly saw 
mesilf glorified—but ’twas only her hands she gave me. 

““*VYez, have a good hear-rt, Mickey,’ 
she whispers. ‘And yez would be a good 
husband and I could look at yez across 
the hear-rth widout tur-rning away. But 
I will tell yez all the truth, because ye have 
spoken as niver man yet spoke to me but 
one, and him a poor felley widout any 
ways wid him. I will marry no man but 
Tim O’Shea.’ 

“T stood there in the dar-rk like a man 
sthruck from behind. 

“But yez refused to have annything to 
do wid him!” I tould her. 

“*He niver asked me to wed wid him,’ 
she whispered. ‘He sat and glowered 
whin he should have stood up and hild 
out his ar-rms. So I scor-rned him. And 
now he is clean gone and a rich man.’ 

“‘T answered the gir-rl nothing, for I was 
thinking in me own mind. Thin I said: 

“*He is clean gone from yez.’ | 

“¢¢ Where?’ she asks. 

“«¢T am swor-rn not to tell,’ I replied. 

“T could barely see the white of her 
throat as she stood there meditating. Thin 
she thrust out her hands and took mine. 
‘T have hear-rd ye ask me to marry yez, 
Mickey,’ says she. ‘I have refused ye. 
But because ye have a tender hear-rt and 
an honest mind I will rewar-rd ye. No 
man hasiver kissed me. Kissme, Mickey!’ 

“She came into me ar-rms and I felt 
the lips of her on mine. I would have 
held her till she promised to marry me; 
but she drew out and slapped me so that I 
saw lights before me eyes. 

““*Now that I have paid that bill,’ says 
she boldly, ‘I will give yez one more kiss 
if ye will tell me where Tim O’Shea is.’ 

“The fire bur-rned in me veins and I 
saw mesilf sitting on the seat outside a 
door smelling the cooking within. 

““¢T have swor-rn black wor-rds niver to 
tell,’ I answered her. ‘But what is my 
soul against a kiss? I will tell yez.’ I 
reached out me ar-rms. 

““«Yez must thrust me fir-rst,’ says she. 
‘Tell me and thin I will rewar-rd yez.’ 

“So I tould her of me bould Tim’s new 
wor-rld and the lovely house, the grand 
lake, the fish in it, the seat by the door. 


‘And Tim 


‘And who cries in 


Saris 


**¢ And how do yez get there, Mickey?’ she demands. 

“*By wor-rds not fit to speak before yez,’ I infor-rmed 
her. ‘Ye will niver see him.’ 

“‘She wouldn’t believe me. She would give me no kiss 
and tould me I had lied for the sake of winning what I was 
not entitled to. So at last I gave in. ‘Come wid me and 
I will show yez where he is; but ye must niver let him 
know what I have done in giving his secret away. And 
he must niver know ye iver set foot on that wor-rld.’ 

*‘So she swore by the saints above and the depths below 
that she would say nothing. 

“All night we traveled until we came to the cliff. There 
I told her to look up. 

““*Ye see that big planet in the sky?’ 

“**T do,’ says she. 

“«That is it,’ | infor-rmed her. ‘Now we will go.’ And 
I war-rned her that Tim must niver see her. 

“By me insthructions she put one hand in me pocket 
and took hold of me jacket wid the other. Thin I said the 
wor-rds and we flew out into the air and prisintly lit in 
front of Tim’s house. 

““The door is shut,’ says she, staring round in the 
dawn. ‘I don’t believe Tim is here. Open the door.’ 

“T refused until I saw that Moira was getting angry. 
So I said: 

“Vez will but step to the doorway and peep in. Yez 
will see me bould Tim asleep.’ 

“‘T opened the door and I felt her breath on me cheek as 
she peered in over me shouldher. By the fireplace sat 
Tim, smoking. He tur-rned his head and saw the two of 
us—and his pipe broke on the hear-rth. 

““The best of the mar-rning to yez, Tim O’Shea,’ says 
the gir-rl. 

“Tim stooped down and picked up the broken clay and 
stared at it. Whin he saw that it could not be mended he 
tur-rned on me. 

““*Yez have lied and thereby lost your soul,’ he remar-rks 
in a terrible voice. 

“T'was worth the price,’ I replies. ‘She kissed me 
once—and she will kiss me again for showing her that yez 
are still alive and unwed.’ 

“At that the bould man rose on his legs and came 
toward me. ‘Ye kissed her?’ he demands violently. 
‘For that I will kill yez!’ 

“And she owes me one more kiss,’ I said. ‘She swore 
that she would do so whin I had shown her where you 
were.’ (Concluded on Page 37) 


“We Rose Into the Air Whiles Tim Chanted a Song in 
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miles by a clay road from the railroad. 

Mrs. Wicks looked from the east window 
of the kitchen with growing anxiety as four 
o’clock drew on—and five; the Sunbury train 
stops at Susquehanna Siding at three-eighteen. 
The lovely rolling contours of the valley lands 
were hiding themselves in mist before night fell. 
The time was April, though the season hung in 
March. Conference had been sitting for three 
days in Sunbury. 

“Your pah walked,’ the good woman said 
finally. ‘‘Them shoes with the patent tips only 
cost two-fifty; so they aren’t made for anything 
rougher’n to preach in. I don’t see a team 
nowheres. I s’pose he didn’t feel to hire a rig 
if he’s kep’ on here next year at the same as 
we're getting.” 

Henrietta, the minister’s daughter, was voice- 
less—so left by an illness in babyhood. Her 
hearing was perfect, and she spoke the finger- 
language. Small talk went on in the Wicks 
household as in any family, save that both par- 
ents, after speaking, instead of listening, turned 
toward Henrietta and watched her hands. So binding was 
this habit of attention that twenty-four Pennsylvania par- 
ishes remembered Brother Wicks as aman who always faced 
you, but rarely looked you in the eyes when engaged in 
~ common talk. 

“Tt’s a bad sign,’”’ commented Henrietta. 

“T used to pray over Conf’rence; but of late years I’ve 
give it up—I only dread ’em.” 

cc Yes.”’ 

The daughter was tall and pale, with a singular wan, 
wistful childishness of expression flashing at moments 
through the muscular habits which stamp an adult face. 

‘‘When you were a baby I used to expect pah’d get passed 
up some year to one of the big city churches, an’ rouse up 
a terrible revival, and be famous and make our fortunes. 
But ’twasn’t to be. I was real young then! I guess 
you better start supper, Retta, and have a good fire ready 
for him.” 

Mrs. Wicks went on twisting rushes into the hundred- 
and-thirty-foot cord that goes to a chairseat. A hostile 
patter of sleet began upon the north window. The room 
grew dimmer and dimmer, save when Henrietta came 
with the lamp from cellar or pantry. 

At six, Brother Wicks came home. He was small, very 
spare, with gray eyes and a long nose. His overcoat was 
wet; it gave off a musty smell of dye as Henrietta took it. 


[Mites by eay 10 lies back five uphill 


“I?m Sorry You Felt to Waik, Emerson, 
Shoes Right Off’ 


Take Your 


“I’ve Been a Cow Too!’ He Said Aloud 


Mother and daughter glanced at each other in sudden 
panic behind his stooping shoulders. Conference had aged 
Mr. Wicks—and angered him too. 

“T’m sorry you felt to walk, Emerson. Take your shoes 
right off. Now shove up an’ say grace, an’ we'll give you 
a hot supper quicker’n Jack Robinson.” - 

“Stewed veal,” signaled Retta’s fingers. ‘‘ Wilson’s 
folks killed their calf and cut off some neck before they 
sold it. I cooked it with a bay leaf.” : 

He shook his head. His wife swept her sheaf of damp- 
ened rushes -aside and drew her own chair up behind him 
toward the table, forcing him to sit. The daughter placed 
hot food on the red cloth and lit the second lamp. Brother 
Wicks fell into place in spite of himself. He served three 
plates and began to eat without pause. 

“Pah!” eried his wife. ‘‘Oh, pah!’’ Such a thing had 
happened but once before. There rose before her eyes the 
snaky pattern of the wall paper in the scarlet-fever room 
of the parsonage at Oriola, as it was years ago—the even- 
ing when Harry died and little George, and the doctor 
said Henrietta would not last the night. They had been in 
the parsonage only three weeks then, and the window cur- 
tains were not up, and several of the neighbors were right 
inside watching; but Emerson Wicks had set a stern 
young face to the lamplight and had eaten a bread-and- 
milk supper without returning thanks to his Maker. His 
wife had never asked why—personally she dis- 
trusted the wall paper rather than.the Lord; but 
the recurrence of the minor sacrilege tonight filled 
her with panic. 

“Pah,” Mrs. Wicks pleaded unsteadily, ‘you 
got something bad you’re'keepin’ back. Do get 
it over.” 

He looked at Retta’s fingers. They spelled: 
“Let him eat first. He’s so tired.” With a 
grunting sigh he returned to the veal stew. 

It was thirty years since Mrs. Wicks had been 
beautiful; she loomed behind the table now, big 
and gaunt, yet lumpy; and her frightened eyes 
saw for the first time that her mate was old. 
Suppose—suppose they all lived, and he got too 
old to drive the country roads and preach in 
schoolhouses, and bury or marry people in bad 
weather, so that the Methodist Church had no 
more use for him! 

“Oh, pah!”’ she cried shrilly.. “Ain’t I always 
told you I could stand anything Conf’rence 
would give us—anything except Wapwallopen 
and Oriola! Ain’t I?” 

“That’s it!” Mr. Wicks swung half round. 
“We're turned out of this. This is four hundred 
a year and the house—and only two miles to 
Petersburg for the afternoon service. Race and 
Thomas went down all right with their petition 
to have me stay, but ’twasn’t no use. It was all 
fixed up. This place was promised to another 
brother ’way ahead. He came out of college and 
got married already on the strength of it, I learn. 
And he’s one more preacher than there is churches 
in this Conference! So—so Brother Mace slated 
me for Oriola.’’ 

Mrs. Wicks took it with a long, gasping sigh. 
There was no other sound. Henrietta’s fingers 
said: “I don’t understand!” 

“Tt’s three sermons a Sunday—Oriola, Union 
Hill, Regal; and live at Oriola. There’s a house. 
But Lhirea livery horse and buggy every Sabbath. 
They pay two hundred and forty dollars!” 
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“We can’t!” Mrs. Wicks licked | 
lip and shook her head. ‘‘We—we get 
hundred... Why ——~’ a 

“No, no. I know it. But don’t you} 
They’ve got me to the wall! Maybe 
thought I’d resign. Then there’d be ju 
church apiece in the Conference, same as ik 
been for a good while. They need one mai \ 
And I’d often mentioned in the course of ) 
versations with different people that vor 
wouldn’t go back to Oriola for any co 
tion. See? So, of course, I took it. 
Mace was put out with me too. I suppos 
thought I’d retire from the ministry.” 

Retta’s hands were not talking; th 
limp. The silence was heavy with bitt 
unsaid. ‘ 

“Tain’t so old! Tve done a lot o’ hard) 
for the church in my time and I’m noi 
broken than several others who tackl 
sermons a day; but what they want noy 
is style! The pure Word ain’t enough, 
the preacher ties on a lavender necktie. 
our Christian workers nowadays!” 

“Retta,” said the mother, ‘‘give him his tea. It’s1 
than I can.” She sat down, with elbows braced on 
table, and held her temples. i 


On Sunday Brother Wicks preached his last sermo 
Thompsonville and Petersburg. It was a routine disco 
and safely free of any of the hard-bought truths thai 
running in the little preacher’s head. He walked 
from Petersburg ‘schoolhouse in the late afternoon; 
woods were greening, and cattle had been let out in. 
-bare pasture. He stood and looked at the sleek utilit; 
ugliness of a big Jersey newly in milk. Then he shook 

fist at her. 

“T’ve been a cow too!” he said aloud. “‘How mu 
you ever get for all the milk you gave? Just a plac 
sleep, and find your own feed mostly. Me too! 
you'll goon. But, by gosh!’’—the preacher’s Bible: 
on the top rail of the gate and from pulpit habit B 
Wicks smote it a resounding blow—“I’m going to 
selling that milk myself, sir!’ 

Nothing happened. Brother Wicks looked aboi 
peaceful landscape and saw nowhere any mark of 
rage. He looked into his own soul, expecting the still 
voice to whisper of Satan and damnation—and surprit 
instead, a good manly feeling of self-reliance. He 
make money—actual hard cash, plenty of it—and 
it on himself and his—which was a very different 
from living within a ministerial salary at Oriola. 

“Office hours! That’s what I’ll have—same’s a I: 
he don’t law in bed, nor visiting. That’sit. Two-t 
and-hire-your-own-horse don’t hire me for seven da} 
nights a week. A hired man on a farm gets more 
days! I guess a good part of my week will be left 07 
other business.” ; F 

He replaced the Bible under his left arm and start 
but his head wasup. The Yankee strain in him saw: 
new world—not a countryside where he knew every mi 
woman and child as souls saved or unsaved—as Ca 
Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, Holy Ri 
but a pleasant organization of property owners, t 
est of whom were presently going to pay him son 
commissions. : 

At home the women were dressed in their best 
and rather palé, sitting in the parlor with comp 
neighbors were not all Methodists; but even 
outsiders, like the Romanist Burkes and the infic 
kelpfings, there was evident a galling sympathy 
understanding that Preacher Wicks was superan 
and had only snatched his last chance in the mini 
a reverend sleight-of-hand—the next Conference 
shelve him. 

Retta and Mrs. Wicks were composed and gen 
they missed no stab of the thorns. Yes, they wo 
Monday and go Tuesday night. Yes, they were 
moving and always had been. Yes, pah would 
evening service in the church tonight; but no | 
No, thanks; they wouldn’t need help in pack 
Brooks’ folks had offered to team the furniture i 
station. Yes, they’d take the night-blooming cere 
in the passenger train, for fear it might freeze- 
changeable. ef 

It was late when they were able to turn out t. 
lamp. Preacher Wicks went straightway to be 
into deep slumber. Retta slipped out through the! 
Mrs.’ Wicks followed her after a long wait. 

The daughter clung to the well-curb, bent 
ing. At a touch she raised her head in the di 
voicelessly and began her finger-speech. __ 
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‘Tt’s dark, lamb. Come in to the lamp and tell me. 
‘ther can’t see you talk. There—come.” 
Jenriettacame. Shestood inthe dim circle of the kitchen 
iplight —the wistful thwarted youth of her pitiful in face 
1 figure. She spelled rapidly. For the second time that 
2k Mrs. Wicks bore an almost mortal shock. 

‘Who?” she cried. “‘ Who didn’t come?”’ 

‘The deacon.” 

[here were several deacons, and among them they 
sred fearful complications. While Mrs. Wicks stood, 
ing to be reconciled to bigamy and scandal, if such were 
Lord’s will, Henrietta went on. 

‘He was at evening service. He looked at me; but 
new he wouldn’t come. He feels for us; but he can’t 
npathize in talk. I understand that. Afterward he just 
ve past. I knew he would. I don’t blame him. His 
ther was Dutch, besides him being so deaf; and the 
tech hold things awful against a failure. They love 
«s to go ahead and succeed. He does. I don’t blame 


‘Oh!” gasped the mother. “You mean Walzer?” Mr. 
ilzer, though a bachelor, well-to-do, elderly, deaf and 
omplished in tatking and understanding the finger- 
habet, had not entered into her hasty survey of the 
iconate because he was only a Dutch Reformed. ‘‘O-oh!”’ 
ire was a respite here. “I didn’t know you and Walzer 
(7 was—was ——” 

‘He wasn’t,”’ Henrietta acknowledged, bitter tears fall- 
‘a her rapid fingers. ‘‘He didn’t know I was either; 
1 he was getting—interested. If we’d been placed here 
ither year in this charge I know I 
ld have got him. He’d begun watch- 
sfor me now—ever since pah had his 
«se. He liked me because I could 
ex fingers—like his mother taught him 
yon he was a little boy, not as deaf as 
was herself. For I could listen when 
alked voice to me and he didn’t have 
cip-read when I talked back; and he 
fught that was so sociable and nice. 
disaid so. Oh, in a year more, I just 
dwleould have got him wanting me!” 
‘Mercy on us! Ain’t you ashamed to 
2 like that?’ 
No, I’m not.” 

But you don’t hardly knowthe man! 
4 ” 


\And now I won’t ever!” Henrietta 
ite her pale cheeks with her open 
ns, then went on desperately: “‘He 
‘my only chance.” 

Shame!” 

‘don’t care. I’m getting old. I’m 
y-four, and I want a house I won’t 
to move out of every Conference— 
children, and a man, and house- 
like other folks. I do! There, 


4 liked him,” mourned Rettashame- 
sy, “but I’ll never see him again. 
laistoo far away.’’ She broke down 
cowered over the dresser, her hands 


whe folks say: ‘The Lord never gave 
nenything of my own, so blessed be 
héame of the Lord!’ You can’t tell 


tis. Wicks was sorely shocked and 
Opled. A minister’s wife sees so little 
actual, secular, unvarnished life of 
ol-hat she had lost sight, in thirty- 


Y0hn. Henrietta’s aspirations toward 
pikeeping and children were un- 
10utedly prompted by the Personal 
J€\; but, because Henrietta suffered, Mrs. Wicks gath- 
reChe angular, old-young figure to her mother-breast. 
€ clung together. After a long time Retta’s crying 
e\less. They kissed. 

course we won’t tell pah,” cautioned Retta’s fingers. 
hesmiled into the wearied old face. “He feels bad 
ly. Good night.” 

ot’s bad’s he did, someway,” meditated Mrs. Wicks, 
to her bedroom. ‘Seems to me I seen a kinda 
late in Emerson. If he wasn’t so old I’d say he’d found 
, be get even with the whole Conf’rence!”’ 


. . . 


t move to Oriola was a night ride by way-trains, with 
(changes. It went into the chronicles of the Wicks 
as dreary and inconvenient beyond any trek they 
| Even Mr. Wicks did not aver that their labors were 
‘ed by the Lord’s will; but, with the familiar peripa- 
furniture once more set in order in a parsonage and 


the neighbors—strange of face, with old-time names— 
coming to renew acquaintance with his womenfolks, 
Brother Wicks chirked up astonishingly. 

He did not behave like an ordinary minister. Having 
two barrels of sermons which he considered the ripe 
product of his prime, he did not trouble himself with 
creative theology; but he made visits far and near—visits 
not at all of the class dreaded as pastoral. 

People felt secularly at ease with the little man sitting 
on a harrow out in the barnyard, talking cattle with the 
men, or rocking in his hostess’ kitchen chair, debating 
butter with the women. Strangely enough, he found all 
the men of these butter townships sure that cattle paid; 
while from the ladies he elicited the statement that—time, 
trouble and cream considered—butter did not pay them 
for their work. 

Then, on a June Sunday, the minister took cold driving 
to Regal in the rain. He preached at Regal and later at 
Union Hill, and drove back home. The next Sunday he 
was hoarse but plucky, and rasped through his discourse 
in all three pulpits. 

After that he lost his voice. He seemed not to worry 
at being almost as dumb as poor Henrietta; he sent the 
presiding elder a call for a student-supply; and then—to 
drive away dull care, probably—he trudged away on his 
sociable rounds more briskly than ever. Hardly a child in 
five miles round had not a willow whistle of the preacher’s 
fashioning before July. 

Joseph Polhemus, Junior, kept the feed-and-grain store 
in Oriola. To him came the Reverend Emerson Wicks 


“T Always Told Brother John to Have Nothing to Do With Those People’’ 


one hot Tuesday, whispering with resolute cheerfulness—a 
game little man, smiling at the starvation ahead of him. 
Joseph, Junior, liked that grit. 

“Joey, I want a favor of you.” 

Joseph looked up from last Saturday’s paper. He, too, 
smiled. He twiddled a heavy watch-chain. 

“TI guess that’s all right, Mr. Wicks.” 

“T married your father’n mother, Joey. Soon after that 
I‘buried your gran’pah, and before I left town I baptized 
you. AndI hope to marry you”’—he bowed flatteringly— 
and Joey blushed—‘‘soon. It’ll be my last year; but, 
considerin’ the pastoral relation, and—and my throat— 
why, I have to ask a favor of somebody.” 

“Go ahead.” Joseph mentally set his highest figure. 

“You tell John Stocker that he’s got two too many 
Holstein cows for the size of his farm, and feed’s going up.” 

The feed merchant stared. “I know it is; but who told 
you?” Then, the other aspect of this singular request 
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presenting itself, he thought hard. ‘You mean you want 
two Holsteins cheap? Going into the milk business?” 

“Tf you can scare him down to forty dollars apiece I am. 
I’ll need another favor to help out too. I married your 
father, you know; and, though it’s a long while ago, your 
pah’s worst enemy, I remember, was always a Portman.” 

“Ts yet!’’ snapped the listener. 

“T want you should find some reason why Silas Port- 
man’ll rent me the ten-acre lot up next my house for next 
to nothing a year—and sign the lease.”’ 

A glimmer of the family feud shone in Polhemus’ eyes; 
he appeared to think it a not impossible maneuver. He 
nodded slowly. ‘“‘That all?” 

““Yes,”’ assented Brother Wicks, ‘‘unless you want to 
make me a special minister’s rate on meal and bran for the 
year that is before us?”’ 

Joey chuckled. ‘‘ You can have today’s price at sixty 
days, right along.” 

“All right,”’ whispered the visitor—“‘if it goes up; but if 
it goes down, Joey, why, I married your pah and baptized 
you; and if you can’t do better for me I’ll trade in Regal 
till she comes up even. You won’t mind?’ He smiled 
beautifully. “‘Now I'll tell you something. Folks are 
going to keep eighty head more cows’n they’ve got now. 
They'll have seven hundred an’ fifty in the three townships 
next winter. So you know what to figure on ahead of time. 
Look here!’’ 

And, without pausing for pledges of secrecy or other 
womanish precaution, this odd fledgling of commerce 
exhibited a printed form of contract. It was signed by a 
local farmer, dated and witnessed; it 
bound Phinney Majors to deliver daily 
to the railroad the whole milk and all 
the milk of his seven cows for shipment 
to the Sanitary Dairy Company, Cor- 
poration, of the city of New York, during 
two years, at two cents a quart. 

The feed merchant read and medi- 
tated: ‘‘But if butter is at twenty-eight 
in winter it pays them better to vy 

“‘They’re tired of making butter.” 

“Ti feed goes up they’ll be stuck!”’ 

“We-ell! I gave them an advance 
of five dollars to bind the bargain. 
Forty-two took it.” 

Five dollars multiplied by forty-two 
equals ——? Four months at two 
hundred and twenty dollars a year 
equals ? And forty-two contracts 
for the milk of cows are not printed 
in blank by Methodist ministers as 
fancy work! A light began to dawn in 
Polhemus’ mind. He gazed hard at 
Mr. Wicks. Money and contracts— 
where did he get ’em? Somebody with 
power and railroad connections was 
behind the mild little ancient and his 
sanitary dairy of New York. Oh! 

In the shock of revelation Joey named 
the Supreme Noble Grand Lacteal—a 
word too magnificently financial to be 
written in these pages save as paid 
advertising. Brother Wicks inclined his 
head as if in benediction, and whispered 
the samesyllables. The Name’d beable 
to pay cash—wouldn’t it—right along? 
And enforce the contracts? It would 
be dreadful if folks were disappointed. 

“They pay,’ Polhemus assured him. 
“‘T hope they give you a commission, 
too, for your trouble.” 

“Oh, sure!’’ whispered Mr. Wicks. 
“That’s why I have the money to buy 
those cows of Brother Stocker—if you 
get him down pretty well beforehand 
with a high-feed warning.” 

“Has he signed one of these?’” 

“Not yet; but his daughters will in- 
fluence him. They want more time for 
self-improvement, instead of butter.” 

“Shiftless stock on both sides!’’ commented Joey 
ungallantly. “But say! If you’ve got all the cows tied in 
knots why ain’t you leaving Stocker free to peddle milk 
here in town for three cents? Some fam’lies always. buys.” 

“Because I want to do it myself for six cents,’’ replied 
the old man. : 

“For the love of Jerry!” y 

“T am pretty well broken in the Christian ministry and 


_my throat’s wore out, and I’ve got a family to provide 


for—that’s why. You know what they pay in this charge. 
It used to be more, and prices have gone up since then; 
but I had a hard time to keep along on it when I was here 
years ago. Now we couldn’t—not if I had my voice as 
good as ever. And it ain’t likely I can keep even this 
long—while mah and Henrietta alone could go right on 
with a milk business!”’ 

The merchant considered, frowning. A sense of unfit- 
ness, a disapproval that he could not analyze or justify, 
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irritated him and spoiled his satisfaction in a shrewd bar- 
gain. Yet there was nothing wrong in any point of the 
affair. He nodded, got up and took his hat from the shelf. 

“You been real frank with me, Mr. Wicks; and I’m 
sorry to hear you been so up against it. I always said 
IT couldn’t stand to be a rotation-preacher. Portman’s 
over in the icehouse now; I’ll run over and see what I can 
do with him. Then I’ll try Stocker. And I won’t repeat 
nothing you’ve said to any one; but if I was you I’d bea 
little distrustful of most folks till the last cow in the 
place is signed for. Keep it dark!” 

Joseph closed the office door on himself and went out. 
Mr. Wicks sat on. A smile—cunning, shrewd, but 
kindly —crept over his features. 


In November, Squire John Hall, that first citizen of 
Thompsonville, died. In his last hour he provided that 
Brother Wicks be brought down from Oriola to preach his 
funeral sermon. The funeral was set for Monday; so the 
executors went to the expense of a telegram. 

Brother Wicks discoursed to his Sunday morning con- 
gregation upon the Temple of Solomon, swallowed a hasty 
dinner at home and set out for the obsequies. He took 
in his bag memorial discourses—A Just Man, An Aged 
Negress, and A Lost Sinner —appropriate portions of which 
he would select by lamplight on the train. 

It was the usual cheerless roundabout journey, with long 
waits between trains. At the second junction the clergy- 
man fell in with old-time friends, two solid farmers of 
Martinsburg; and providentially he was able to sell them 
three five-hundred-dollar bonds. The fact was that 
Brother Wicks had become, by easy stages and an intro- 
duction from Joey Polhemus, a salesman for the bondhouse 
of Winkle & Watts, Allentown. 


F YOU were a 
| healthy young 
man by the 
name of McGurdy 
or Dodgers, or 
Casey or Jones, and 
you were playing 
man’s newest and 
most hazardous 
game— aviation— 
and you read in the 
newspapers every 
five days or so that 
a clean-cut chap, 
with whom you had 
been doing dips and 
spirals at a county fair the week before, had been carried 
lifeless or dying from the field while a morbid crowd tried to 
tear off his blood-stained collar and tie as ‘‘souvenirs’’ — 
would you want to chuck it all and let a new crop of young- 
sters develop the art of flying? 

I think you would. I am a healthy young man by the 
name of McGurdy or Dodgers, or Casey or Jones, and for 
two years I have been flying for a living. For a time my 
ambition was to break all altitude, speed and duration 
records, and to hear the crowds roar as I swept past the 
grandstand. Now my greatest desire is to stay on the 
ground. And in saying this I not only speak from my own 
heart, but I believe I express the convic- 
tion of seventy-five per cent of the pro- 
fessional birdmen in this country today. 
In other words, this death, death, death 
is telling on our nerves! 

Don’t think I am knocking aviation or 
accusing the men who fly of being cowards. 
That is farthest from my mind. Being 
an aviator at all indicates right off that 
you are anything but a coward, and we 
all know that aviation is in its earliest 
stages of development; but the fact re- 
mains that the appalling and ever-growing 
death-list is making even the daredevils 
think—they are not laughing the specter 
off and talking about fatalism as they used 
to. Poor Eugene Ely’s recent death at 
Macon, Georgia, drove it home that even 
the most cautious fliers are not immune; 
and the fellows I have seen are wonder- 
ing whether their turn will come next. 

This talk of dying, anyway, when your 
time comes sounds very well in the ab- 
stract, but it doesn’t go very far when you 
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Fresh from this successful night, the clergyman appeared 
at the house of mourning in time for breakfast, spoke 
comfortably with the widow and daughters, and retired to 
the parlor bedroom to consider his remarks. 

The funeral services began at ten o’clock. All Squire 
Hall’s Bible class came, bringing a harp done in purple 
immortelles. The choir came, male and female, garnished 
with white lisle gloves. The college-made minister came— 
he who had crowded Brother Wicks out of Thompsonyille— 
but his young stranger wife ignorantly stayed at home and 
so gave great offense to the bereaved. The church people 
were there and most of the neighbors within a mile’s drive. 

Brother Wicks looked about at the familiar faces, with 
his sweet, shrewd smile, before he stood up to make the 
opening prayer. In June, how he would have shrunk 
before them, knowing that they pitied him, his poverty 
and decrepitude, his fate! 

After the preaching there was a long bleak ride down- 
hill to the cemetery. Three pallbearers, Mr. Abel Walzer 
and two Cousins Hall, from Harrisburg, shared the surrey 
with Brother Wicks. Being relatives, the Halls sat in 
front and drove. 

“How’s everybody, brother?” inquired the deacon in 
the privacy of the back seat. 

“They’re good. How’s your folks?” 

““My second cousins is good, thanks, but my house- 
keeper’s left me already. That’s the nearest folks I have 
got, if you should remember.” 

“T do remember,” Brother Wicks assured him heartily. 
“Well, well! That’s hard. What’ll you do?” 

“T kinda get along,” Abel explained vaguely; ‘‘but it’s 
lonesome still. The buttery ain’t scrubbed out or the churn 
scalded; and I have to feed the chickens myself, besides all 
the chores. It’s hard.” 


stop to think that you are twenty-five and healthy—and 
perhaps have a wife and baby. Just naturally you prefer 
a farm in Iowa or a cottage on Long Island to a place 
in that new department of the newspaper morgue—that 
list of now more than one hundred under the heading 
“Killed in Aviation,” which had its beginning when young 
Lieutenant Selfridge met death at Fort Myer, Virginia, on 
September 17, 1908. 

Except, perhaps, the aviator who has had a bad fall and 
a violent flirtation with death, no one realizes the dangers 
of flying more than do the Wright Brothers and Glenn H. 
Curtiss, the principal manufacturers of aeroplanes and 
consequently the principal employers of aviators in this 
country. The Wrights have always discouraged reckless- 
ness and daredeviltry, and Curtiss has just reiterated his 
feelings along this line by sending a circular letter to all 
his men on the road, commanding them to wear heavy 
leather helmets whenever flying and to take no chances 
that are unnecessary. Youthful Cromwell Dixon, who 
was killed at Spokane in September, did not wear a 
helmet. Had he had one on when he fell at the state fair 
there, his life might have been spared. The Wrights were 
always begging Arch Hoxsey and Ralph Johnstone to cut 
out their dangerous dips and glides; and, as you probably 
remember, both these boys paid the penalty of their reck- 
lessness with their lives. Both had stated that some 
day they would loop-the-loop in an aeroplane; and it is 
the opinion of one well-known authority on aeronautics 
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4 
‘We're keeping chickens now. Mah and Henriettz 
raising a hundred and ten pullets; but we won’t see an 
before Christmas.” f 
“That costs heavy, don’t it?’”” Abel Walzer had, by! 
necessity of lip-reading, a full-face view of anybody »| 
whom he was.in converse. He scrutinized the reve) 
brother’s face for panicky faltering and found none, | 
Wicks carried himself, his helpless womenkind, his ] 
dred hens and all the rest of his liabilities and disabil. 
with an excellent courage. ‘‘ You don’t get no decent, 
ary up there to Oriola also. I always say it is ash 4 16 
they pay a man in the up-country churches. Ain’t?” 
“Well, I couldn’t live on it, deacon. I knew I cou), 
when I tookit. But eighteen dollars and seventy-five ¢ | 
a month don’t pay a man for his whole se | 


reckon it does? And in my spare hours the Lord 
me a way to make ends meet.” , 

ce Sho ! ” 

Mr. Wicks was innocently open about his money 
He proceeded. 

“My throat give out with three preachings a day 


1 
rain. I got to going visiting among the folks most 
day and staying to dinner: there’d be more in the 
mah and Henrietta if I had my meals at the tables 
rich. And I found all the ladies tired of the sl 
making butter. So I went to the Milk Trust and got 
contracts and signed up about all the milk in 
townships, to be sent to New York on thetrain. [| 
commission on the business.” 

“Sho!” said Deacon Walzer. ‘You don’t tell m 
but what them lazy folks will lose by it at the en 
year. For one thing, they don’t raise no pigs or eal 
still without the skim.” 

(Continued on Page 40) ~ 


that Johnstone was 
actually attempt- 
ing this when he 
smashed a wing and 
fell to his death at 
Denver. 

At this writing 
there have been in 
this country and in 
Europe, since 1908, 
one hundred and 
two deaths due to 
aviation accidents. 
Sixty-four of these 
occurred during the 
first ten months of | 
1911—or at the rate of approximately one every fiv 
If you were a birdman wouldn’t you have a bit 
ness at the wingtips? You would. All the ayiat 
whom I have talked recently predict a wave of ¢ 
in the game from now on; in fact it has alr 
Many an old man—old in aviation in the sense 
Jeffries, at thirty-four, was called the *‘ poor old mi 
Johnson knocked him out—is going to volpla 
ment at the first graceful opportunity, or jus 
his pile of prize money and earnings reaches a 
he can feel that he has got out of aviation fina’ 
he has put in by risk and skill. One of the 

in the business refused t 
. to renew his contract, whi 
January. “I'll be lucky,” 
get out alive as itis.” Some 
wait until it’s too late. Thai 
it was with Ely. 8 
Those who quit the air will P 
remain in the executive or mal 
end, as the Wrights and Curtis 
but as for doing stunts be 
that are becoming more criti 
ing every day, even to t 
jeering a man into the air 
during a storm, your average 
decided “No!” He has foun 
airlane has a sharp turning 
phrasing and reversing a clas 
to murmur: > ae 
“Better, like Reuben, on 
remain, than break yo 
aeroplane.” 1" ae 
This doesn’t mean, of ¢ 
aviator in the country | 
out of his seat in the m 


| 
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x and there, or that there will be a 
eity of birdmen next week or next 
ar. On the contrary, there will be ten 
plicants for the place of every man 
odropsout. Moneyisthelure. Your 
~vy chap, or your chap who imagines 
has nerve, reads in the newspapers 
sut fifty-thousand-dollar prizes and 
nks he can jump into an aeroplane 
norrow, fly a thousand miles or two 
jretire rich. Ely had just died when 
sers began pouring in on his former 
ployer offering to take his place and to 
the future dates which the writers 
‘rectly presumed he had. 
‘Seeing by the papers that your Mr. 
+ has been killed,” ran one of the let- 
s, “I hereby make application for his 
. I haye never been in a flying 
chine, but I am sure I shall have no 
‘uble in learning how to steer one.” 
joon after Mr. Hearst announced his 
y-thousand-dollar Coast-to-Coast 
ze, Curtiss received from a town in 
iw Mexico a penciled communication 
t ran something like this: ‘Please 
)te me your lowest price on a good, 
viceable aeroplane at once. I see that 
/. W. R. Hearst has offered fifty thousand dollars to the 
it man who flies from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or vice 
«sa; and I have decided to come to New York and fly 
(ae by way of Los Angeles.’ Easy money! 
Many are called in this way, but few get up in the air. 
; it is from just such applicants that aviators are made; 
¢ after all, it is the constant infusion of new blood that 
«ps life in the game. Look back over the achievements 
ahe air in the little over three years that man has been 
lly flying, and note how the beginners—the fledglings, 
were—burning up with the enthusiasm of the novice, 
performed the most spectacular feats and flown with 
greatest fearlessness. Curtiss was comparatively new 
game when he won the international speed trophy 
¢%heims in 1909. The late John B. Moisant, the sixth 
he left the ground as pilot of an aeroplane, sped 
aris to London, across the English Channel, with 
dred-and-eighty-seven-pound passenger and three 
ed and two pounds of petrol, lubricating oil and extra 
oard. Charlie Hamilton made his successful flight 
New York to Philadelphia and return when he was 
‘more than a novice. He has done nothing note- 
since. Atwood’s great flight from Boston to Wash- 
and later his then world’s record cross-country trip 
Louis to New York, were made before his name 
ome familiar to the aviation world, much less to 
general public. Beachy had been flying only a few 
ths when he broke the world’s altitude record at 


e recent achievements—notably Dixon’s crossing 
ockies—have further emphasized the work of the 
ters. 


Descendants of Darius Green 


AL of which goes to support a belief held at every avia- 
--tion headquarters in this country—namely, that the 
already in the game may improveit by executive ability 
aiscientific experiments; but most of them will degen- 
#2 as fliers. Frequency of flight does not necessarily 
ge a feeling of confidence and safety; rather it brings 
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fuller appreciation of its dangers. The’men for whom fly- 
ing has become merely a commercial proposition, whose 
ears no longer tingle when the crowd waves its hats and 
cheers, are ready to give up the volplane to the uninitiated, 
whose nerve is ignorance. Down the veteran’s spine, when 
he risks his life and craft in a devil-may-care swoop, the 
plaudits of the crowd no longer send a thrill; and the wild 
exhilaration of flight of which we read so much is apt to be 
tempered with the sober thought of a young woman in the 
stand, looking upward with troubled eyes as she breathes a 
prayer that a cranky lever or missing engine may not widow 
her. How many times have you read ‘‘His young wife 
was in the crowd and saw him fall’’? 

Of course there is your ardent amateur who goes aloft 
for the sheer love of flying; but his attitude toward avia- 
tion may be compared to the respective sentiments of the 
gentleman sportsman and the man who shoots game for 
the market. With one it is recreation; with the other, 
business. Similarly, flying when the mood is on you, as 
J. Armstrong Drexel does, is vastly different from making a 
round of fairs, where you must go aloft in any old weather 
or be’ hooted by rural spectators and frowned at by a 
conscientious fair management that has billed you as a 
headliner and is willing to take the liberal view that you 
will prove equally attractive dead or alive. 

The increasing sophistication of the public as regards 
aviation works to the aviators’ disadvantage in more ways 
than one. Two years ago, when a flier was on tour he was 
regarded as a whimsical individual who needed pampering, 
humoring and varied entertainment to keep him in proper 
trim and take his mind off the dangers of the air. To this 
end his manager usually saw to it that he went to the 
theater or some place of amusement every night after the 
day’s flying was done; he was fed on dainty viands and 
petted like a millionairebaby. Notsotoday. Nowthat the 
newness has worn off he is treated just like an ordinary 
human being, and crowds don’t always follow him right 
to the door of hi8 room in the hotel. Chambermaids, seek- 
ing sentimental souvenirs, used to snitch the pajamas of 
Willard, of the Curtiss staff, when he was out West. It 
bothered him greatly at the time. Now he laments that, 

no matter where he goes, his pajamas are quite as 
safe as a case of beer at a W. C. T. U. convention. 

However, as intimacy with the birdman and his 
ways spreads over the hedges and along the byways 
of the country, so increases the number of applicants 
for his job. They come from everywhere; they range 
in age from fifteen to fifty years—in weight, from 
ninety to three hundred pounds—in color, from 
black to peroxide blond—in fitness, from a trick 
bicycle rider who would take to the air as naturally 
as a squirrel would take to a white-scarred sycamore, 
to a beefy ne’er-do-well who doesn’t know a gas 
engine from a seismograph. 

Three who would fly came into Curtiss’ New York 
office the other day while I was there. One was a 
boy of nineteen who felt sure he would make a 
good aviator because he was doing a bicycle act in 
vaudeville. The second was a former saloonkeeper 
who had failed in business. He said he had never 
run an automobile and knew nothing of gas engines, 
but he wanted to take up aviation because he had 
heard there was lots of moneyinit. The third appli- 
cant was a pale little clerk. He felt that mercantile 
pursuits held out little promise for the young man 
of today, and he was willing to take up anything 
that offered a chance of quick returns. Inthe same 
spirit that you would volunteer to go over Niagara 
Falls in a barrel, or ride a trick circus mule for a 
ten-dollar goldpiece, he was ready to begin flying at 


The Village 


once. Of the three, the young bicycle 
rider alone was offered any encourage- 
ment. His pedigree was taken and he 
was asked to call again. 

By a kind of sixth sense the Wrights 
and Curtiss weed out the aviation goats 
from the sheep after a brief examination. 
They select men who have an almost 
intuitive sense of balance. Most of these, 
provided they have nerve, have in them 
the stuff of which aviators are made, 
though they may have had no experience 
along any line akinto aviation. Others— 
many others—are impossible and are 
rejected at the start, even though they 
are willing to put up a substantial fee. 

The Curtiss and the Wright schools 
will not accept women under any condi- 
tions. The Moisants do not share this 
discrimination and now have three bird- 
women on their staff, among them Miss 
Mathilde Moisant, the only amateur 
aviatrix in the world. Though she was 
at New Orleans when her brother was 
killed, she subsequently took up the game 
and now has her pilot’s license. Helmeted 
and seated in her monoplane, her resem- 
blance to John Moisant is very strong. 

Curtiss and the Wrights are keen in their realization that 
recklessness is pulling a wing-feather from aviation every 
time a man is killed, and they are doing their utmost to 
promote conservatism. 

“JT do not encourage now and never have encouraged 
fancy flying,” said Curtiss the other day. ‘I regard the 
spectacular gyrations of several aviators I know as fool- 
hardy and unnecessary. I do not believe that fancy or trick 
flying demonstrates anything except an unlimited amount 
of a certain kind of nerve and perhaps the possibilities of 
what is valueless—aerial acrobatics.” 


The Sense of Balance 


“(YOME aviators develop the sense of balance rapidly,” 

he continued, ‘‘ while others acquire it only after long 
practice. It may be developed to a large extent by going 
up as a passenger with an experienced man. Therefore I 
make it a point in teaching a beginner to have him make 
as many trips as possible with some one else operating the 
machine. In this way the pupil gains confidence, becomes 
accustomed to the sensation of flying and is soon ready 
for a flight on his own hook.” 

This is the method Curtiss used in training officers of 
the army ‘and navy to fly; and with them he has met with 
remarkable success. 

“‘T have never seen novices more cautious and yet more 
eager to fly than these young officers,’ he says. ‘“‘They 
have always learned every detail of their machines before 
going aloft, and largely because of this they have developed 
into great fliers. Perhaps it is due to the military bent 
of their minds. Anyway, they have made good almost 
without exception.” 

Lincoln Beachy, it is said, made fifty thousand dollars 
for Curtiss and fifty thousand dollars for himself in the 
first nine months of 1911, but those who have followed 
his career are surprised that he outlived Ely. He is 
silent, retiring; he shuns newspapermen, and it is almost 
impossible for the management to communicate with him 
on the road. His hotel he keeps secret; he leaves the 
field immediately after each exhibition and, on the whole, 
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he does as he jolly well pleases. At the 
Chicago meet last August his perform- 
ances were so daring that even Curtiss 
used to close his eyes or turn his back as 
Beachy swept toward earth; and the 
spectators would groan with relief when 
he landed safely. ‘‘I can’t look at that 
boy!” Curtiss would burst out. 

With Beachy, flying is a business— 
nothing more; but, notwithstanding this 
commercial view, he will risk anything if 
he feels likeit. If he doesn’t nothing will 
move him. While at Chicago it was sug- 
gested that he escort Atwood—then on 
his cross-country trip—eastward to the 
city limits of Chicago at least. 

“Nothing doing,” said Beachy, turn- 
ing on his heel. “I don’t see anything 
in it and I might break my fool neck.” 

Put him in competition and he knows 
no limit. He can be counted upon to go 
up—rain, shine or cyclone. Beachy’s 
most remarkable stunt was his smashing 
of the world’s altitude record, also at 
Chicago. Heknows his engine thoroughly, 
and to this his remarkable skill is largely 
attributed. When he climbed into his 
seat just before going up he said: “I 
have ten gallons of gasoline aboard and 
I’m going up until it’s all gone.””’ And he did. Up, up 
he soared —11,642 feet —until the last drop of fuel was 
exhausted. Then, at that dizzy height of more than two 
miles, he steadied his craft and with engine dead came to 
earth in a series of superb spirals in just twelve minutes. 
It was one of the greatest feats ever performed in the 
history of aviation. 

Several weeks before Ely’s tragic death he and Beachy 
were discussing the aeroplane loop-the-loop, which most 
aviators regard as an insane impossibility. Conservative 
Ely intimated mildly that any man who thought he could 
get away with it was a lunatic. 

“‘T may be crazy,” said Beachy, ‘‘but just the same it 
can be done. With a powerful motor, I believe that if a 
man goes up—say five thousand feet—then shoots down- 
ward—say three thousand feet—with motor wide open, 
he can attain a speed of two hundred miles an hour. 
Then, if he raises his elevating planes suddenly I think 
he would shoot over backward and loop-the-loop just as 
easy as they do at Coney Island.” 


Looping the Loop 


“N7OU can try it,” said Ely grimly; “I won’t.” As this 
is written, Beachy hasn’t tried it yet and poor Ely is 
dead, the victim of a short dip he had done a hundred times. 
“An aviator shouldn’t kid himself into the belief that 
he is a bird,” said C. C. Witmer recently in relating his 
most thrilling experience. ‘“‘This conclusion was forced 
on me during the weeks I was in the hospital recovering 
from injuries received in a bad fall at Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. A storm was brewing, but you know how the crowd 
looks and acts when a fellow doesn’t go up; so I shot 
away up a hill and into the wind in the face of a driving 
rain. As I cleared the hilltop I struck an air current 
from the valley and the aeroplane began shooting up in 
quick, nasty jumps, from ten to fifteen feet at a time, 
until an altitude of about two hundred feet was attained. 
At this height I was hit, full force, by the storm. 

“Though the motor was exerting all its power, the 
wind checked the aeroplane, actually stopping all onward 
motion. There was timber immediately below me; and, 
caught thus by the gust, I realized that I had two rather 
slim chances of making asafelanding. One was to continue 
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flying into the wind, with doubtful progress; the other 
was to execute a right-hand turn into the only open space 
available. Every time the wind would lull for a second 
the air was so light I could feel the pressure leave the 
planes. So I decided I had better attempt a right turn; 
and, as skillfully as I could, I started. The first part of 
the turn and about twenty-five feet of the descent were 
made perfectly. Then the right wing of the plane appeared 
to be caught in the lee of the woods, while the left wing 
was held by the wind. Immediately the craft began to 
slide sideways. 

‘“With the motor running full speed, rudder hard over, 
ailerons banked to the limit and all my weight thrown on 
the bamboos, my efforts to straighten her were ineffective. 
For all that I was able to do, the machine might as well 
have been without an aviator. She writhed and twisted 
in the wind—then, at a height of about seventy-five feet, 
turned turtle completely and began to fall. 

“My first thought was to get from under—and be 
mighty quick about it too. And Iswung from the seat and 
climbed on top of the descending machine. While falling 
I noticed particularly the position and condition of the 
aeroplane. Though upset, the machine was intact;- and 
until it smashed against the ground no part of it was broken. 

“Did I stay on top till she hit? I did not. Fifteen feet 
above the ground it occurred to me that if I should 
separate myself from the machine I could drop clear. So 
I swung as far out as I could and let loose. When I 
regained consciousness I was in an ambulance. JI had not 
quite cleared the descending plane; and the doctors told 
me my left arm was dislocated at the elbow, one rib was 
out of place and my frontal bone was slightly fractured. 
Also my side was badly bruised and my left leg lacerated. 

“Don’t kid yourself into thinking you are a bird—’ cause 
you aren’t!”’ ‘ , 

Curtiss had one of the strangest experiences in an aero- 
plane that any man ever had. The wind*nearly blew his 
eyelids off—lids, mind you, not brows or lashes. “Any 
one who has traveled sixty or seventy miles an hour in an 
automobile,” relates Curtiss, ‘‘can realize the discomforts 
of such a trip if continued over along distance. In an aero- 
plane, the operator, sitting out in front unprotected, gets 
far more head resistance. As an illustration-of this resist- 
ance when flying I recall that, while racing with Ely at 
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Los Angeles and going probably . 
five miles an hour, I looked up to see y 
where he was. As I raised my eyes , 
wind got under my eyelids and wit ; 
snap puffed them out like tiny ballois 
For a moment I was blinded and ; 
fused, and I thought the lids had b 
torn from my face; but when I low 
my head the wind pressure force 
back into their normal position 
suffered no serious discomfort af 
In racing after that I made it 
never to look up.” 

As every profession has its h 
every game its jinx, you would ex 
find superstition rampant amon 
who risk their lives as often as a 
And find it you do. Preéminent 
the superstitions of airmen—at lea 
the standpoint of the number of 
who in some way or other look wy 
as talismanic—is the old thirteen | 
Among those who, in the imn 
belief that therein lay a charm 
all accident, have insisted that t 
planes and hangars be numbered t 
or else, in the contrary faith, have 
to accept the number from a 
committee, are Miss Moisant, 1 ‘ 
Robinson, Earl Ovington, the late St. Croix Johnsto 
Leon Delagrange, Ely, and others. 

Miss Moisant is a firm believer in thirteen as a luc 
number. She was born on September thirteenth; and, 
she herself phrased it recently, she ‘‘thought it 
enough to be born on the date and to stick to the nt 
through life.’”” Accordingly she began her training 
aviatrix on July thirteenth last, got her pilot’s | 
on August thirteenth and made her first public fli 
September thirteenth—the anniversary of her birth. 
monoplane and hangar bear the number in bold fi 
Hugh Robinson, of the Curtiss staff, also was born 0 
thirteenth of the month, in October. He regards the 
ber as so lucky that he announced he would 
Minneapolis— New Orleans flight, down the Mi 
on Friday, October thirteenth, his birthday. Bad vy 
prevented, however, and he did not get away unti 
days later. This proved his undoing; towns alor 
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route that had promised to subscribe funds failed 
so, and the flight was abandoned at Rock Island, Il 
If he had gotten away on his lucky day, as pl: 
Robinson believes he would have finished. Incide 
Robinson is the only aviator in the business who tu 
the left—against the thrust of his propeller. By oth 


is considered dangerous and difficult. 


The Elys’ Pet Aversion 7 


LY hated thirteen and Friday with the ardor 

devil’s proverbial antipathy to holy water, andy 
whenever he had to make a flight on that date or dé 
the Chicago meet he was a bit unnerved when, 
thirteenth of the month, he walked into his hang: 
was confronted by a cross-eyed man. Pretty littl 
Ely, who was nearly always with him, was as wor 
her husband. They discussed it seriously for a mi 
but Ely went up notwithstanding. Though | 
happened, he looked upon thirteen as unlucky un 
death. At Los Angeles he grew panicky at the d 
Friday, the thirteenth, on which he was to ma 
He was on the point of refusing flatly to go up, whe 
caused a postponement and saved him and his 
from embarrassment. Before he went up at Mae 


(Concluded on Page 38) 
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Mlle. Niel, French Aviator 
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NA lost no time in renewing her friendship with the 
[J man with the cough. The thin yet cheery “Come 

in!” that piped out in answer to her timid little 
nock that same afternoon seemed to translate the visit 
ito something casual and decorous. 

She found herself in a much larger room than she had 
xpected. Its walls were lined with photographs—pictures 
f theatrical people in costume and street dress—many of 

hem odd and old-fashioned; many of them slashed across 
ith heavy-inked inscriptions. Beside these pictures were 
-amed theatrical programs, yellow with age. Ona mantel 
sood a silver memorial cup, a pair of crossed rapiers, a 
late of apples and a row of empty milk bottles. About 
ae floor seampered Tim, the Irish spaniel, and two older 
nd more agile terriers. The place had a look of settled 
isorder, but its very untidiness, suggestive as it was of 
ymething homelike and permanent, appealed to the girl 
‘om the bald little room at the back. 
«] guess you never heard o’ me,” piped the skeleton in 
je well-worn dressing gown as he motioned Una into one 

his armchairs. ‘I’m Jim Sayles, of the Sayles Team; 
ut I’ve been laid off this season with a little throat 
jouble—touch of bron- 
ati Now, what am I 
ping to call you?” 

Una, playing witha pup, 
ld him her name. She 
‘as afraid, she added, that 
would not make a good 
age name. 

Jim Sayles, of the 
ayles Team, agreed with 
this. He accepted 
‘in fact, with the 
st gravity. 

tow old are you?” 
the next question he 
out at her. 

a, with a flush, told 
she was almost 
teen. He put the 
e of creosotic-smelling 
of which he had 
taking a spoonful, 
on the littered man- 
und stood blinking 
at her out of his 
and owl-like eyes. 
hteen! That is a 
ynderful age—eight- 
a!” he said as though 
himself. 

‘I wish I was older,” 
ed Una. 

ou’ll get over that,” 
id with his withered 
le. “And now tell me 
dut the stage and your 
D ns. 4 

She had very little to 
him, but she found it 
ey to be candid and open 
Ah him. If she rambled on a little inconsequentially 
hac epted her ramblings with the utmost solemnity. 
‘It’s pretty late to pick up anything for this season,”’ he 
td her; “but it all depends on what you’re after. There 
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a always new road companies going out, or a stopgap 
Ding thrown in, or a bunch o’ supers wanted for some big 
Diduction. Ever supe?” 
Jna did not understand him. He explained that a 
iper” was an “extra person,” with no lines to speak, 
) merely walked on or became one of the mob and was 
for these services at the rate of sometimes fifty cents 
sometimes a dollar a performance. 
_ wouldn’t like that,” declared Una. 
No; they usually don’t—but the poor devils have to 
a whether they like it or not. A lot of us don’t like 
deville, but we make our money that way. Now, if 
Vd only keep from growing and filling out you’d make 
‘flapper’ type. That’s a young girl for chorus 
lik—a ‘broiler’ they used to call ’em. They can’t get 
too young-looking nowadays. There’s nothing a tired 
alhead likes more’n looking at youth!” 
na asked if she would have to sing or dance as a 
pper. ” Sayles slowly wagged his head up and down as 
n confessed that she had no voice and no knowledge of 


uu want to act, of course,” he said in his mild and 
ve voice; “but acting’s the last thing you can get 
the stage. Take it from me—the very last.” 

e stood tapping his bald head with his lean forefinger 
s though perplexed by an all but hopeless situation. 
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ITLLEVUS TRATED 


He looked down at his two dogs absently, and then as 
absently at the girl with the pup on her lap. She seemed 
to give an air of warmth, of vitality, to that worn and 
faded room. She seemed to bring back, as she sat with her 
warm and wide-set hazel eyes fixed on his, something he 
had outlived and lost. He knew, as he looked down at 
the warm red lips, slightly parted with expectant eager- 
ness, that she was the miracle of youth—the miracle that 
is commonplace until it has been passed and left behind. 

He walked to the window and back, stopped for one of 
his coughing fits, tapped his skull again, and came and 
stroked the pup on Una’s lap. 

“Now, we’re going to see what we can do,” he said with 
a forced lightness of tone. ‘‘You say you haven’t got a 
voice; but what do we know about that until we’ve had 
it tried out? You can’t dance, of course; but if there’s 
any stage steps Jim Sayles can’t put you on to I wish 
somebody’d mention ’em!’’ 

He sat down at his crowded little table and began to 
write on a sheet of paper. 

“T’m going to give you a list of agencies—the best 
agencies. You can go to the addresses I’m writing here 


*"l Guess I Know the Kind of Accident it Was!”’ 
and see if they can do anything for you. Then you 
come and let me know how it turns out.” 

He went on writing gravely, with the veiled face of a 
doctor making out a prescription that he knows will prove 
bitter to the taste. 

“After you’ve tried this list I can give you another; 
but of course you want to try the best first. You’ve got 
to satisfy yourself. Then, if you can give me an hour or 
two every day I’ll teach you a few steps. And I'll rubber 
round and see if I can dig out a music man who'll try your 
voice out!’ 

Una, as she took that precious list from his hand, tried 
to thank him. Her gratitude, however, only seemed to 
embarrass him. He waved it aside with his throaty cackle 
of a laugh. 

“This isn’t costing me anything,’’ he protested. “And 
if you want to find out how tight Jim Sayles hangs on to 
the rhino just ask anybody in this house!” 

Una, standing before him, hesitated a moment. 
she said: 

“Could you help me to—to meet some of the other 
people here?” 

“Sure,” was the answer with a shrug. “But, take it 
from me, you won’t get much good out of this bunch. 
You'll learn though—you’ll learn!” 

And again the owl-like, lean head fell to wagging. He 
turned and opened the door for her. Then he closed it 
again as he stood facing her. 

“You got anything to keep the pot boiling, so to speak?” 
he inquired. 


Then 
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Una explained that she had an engagement for posing 
and the promise of another in two days’ time. 

“Good!” said her adviser. “‘We’ve got to keep the old 
pot going someway. And you let me know how things 
turn out.” 

“T will,”’ Una said with her warm and vivid smile of 
gratitude. And Jim Sayles stood at his door watching her 
until she had vanished inside her own room. 


vir 


HE girl from Chamboro did not let the grass grow under 
her feet. Armed with her list of agencies she began her 
rounds that same afternoon. These offices, she soon dis- 
covered, all lay along Broadway, between Herald Square 
on the south and Longacre Square on the north. She was 
much disquieted by a further discovery—the discovery 
that, instead of being a woman heroically intent on stage- 
work, she was only a small and ill-equipped individual in 
a vast and restless army seeking the same end. She saw, 
to her surprise, that she was only an atom—and an atom 
without so much as a printed calling-card—in a constant 
flood that eddied up stairways and boiled and bubbled 
, through elevator shafts 
and swung into the back- 
waters of agency waiting 
rooms. 

Yet she kept up her 
round of these offices 
systematically, doggedly. 
From most of them, 
indeed, she was dismissed 
with the mere form of 
having her name and 
address written down. In 
others she found her words 
falling on preoccupied ears 
the moment she confessed 
to having no ‘‘experience.’ 
One agent, looking her 
over, turned her about as 
though she were a tailor’s 
dummy and shook his 
head with the curt verdict 
of “Too thin!’? Another, 
swinging about in his 
swivel-chair, pulled the 
skirt of her dress tightly to 
one side, passed a critical 
eye down the line of her 
limbs and swung back to 
his desk. 

“You'd better feed up, 
little one,”’ was all he said 
as he resumed his labor 
of checking off a list of 
names at the head of 
which Una could see 
written “‘The Morning- 
Glory Girls.” 

It was at the office of 
the last agent on Una’s 
list that any shred of 
encouragement was offered her. This agent sat with his 
coat off, side by side with a man as rotund and ruddy 
as King Cole himself. The two men listened to her 
apathetically through a haze of cigar smoke. Then the 
man in his shirtsleeves put his feet on a chair and turned to 
his listlessly preoccupied companion. 

“Abe, ain’t this girl about what you want for. that 
page-boy in The Green Parrot?” 

The man called Abe solemnly regarded the tingling and 
rapt-eyed girl. 

‘Sing?’ he succinctly demanded. 

Una, weary and discouraged, was touched by the sudden 
audacity of desperation. 

“A little,’ she murmured. 

The fat man turned a trifle in his chair. 

“Ned!” he called into the room beyond— 
this girl’s voice!” 

And Una, motioned into the next room by a wave of the 
fat hand, found herself facing a tired and boyish-looking 
man, with a cigarette between his lips. 

This youth, without a word, crossed the room to a piano, 
quickly threw up the lid and struck a note. 

“Run the scale!”” he calmly commanded. 

Una, remembering her schooldays and her youthful 
excursions into the tonic sol-fa system, steadied herself for 
the ordeal. It was only with the second effort, however, 
that she could emit an audible note. 

“Do—Re—Mi—Fa—Sol ——” 

She was interrupted by the lid of the piano dropping 
with a thump. The young man, whose youth had 
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impressed her with a bond of companionship, whose boy- 
ishness had given her the one touch of confidence she 
needed, went back to his desk without even looking up 
at her. 

“Nothing doing!”’ he called out into the next room. 

Una, standing perplexed, was waved impatiently away 
by the smoking cigarette. Through the open door she 
could see the two men still in deep yet seemingly listless 
talk. 

The youth at the desk, except for that handwave of 
dismissal, continued to ignore her. There was nothing 
for her to do but move on. 

She paused before the two talking men, still hoping that 
she had misunderstood, still praying for another chance. 

‘Nothin’ doin’!”’ reiterated the fat man with a quick 
and curt head-movement toward the outer door. He 
resumed his talk with the shirtsleeved agent. 

Una made her way out into the smoke-filled hallway and 
down into the street with the same sense of obliteration, 
with the same wave of blind and impotent revolt, that had 
marked her dismissal from dressing room number one at 
the hands of Miss Wimbleton’s maid. 

Broadway had in some way lost its glamour. As she 
brushed elbows with that ever-moving stream of office- 
haunting actresses and chorus girls, adorned with their 
factitious finery, pink-lipped with their fictitious youth, 
the crestfallen girl began to realize the odds against which 
she had to struggle. She groped toward a vague realiza- 
tion of her handicap. She did not give up—she did not 
accept the situation as hopeless; but she had lost an ideal 
or two. And to lose an ideal is sometimes as painful as to 
lose a tooth. 

She was cheered by the thought of having Jim Sayles to 
talk it over with. She thanked her lucky stars for Jim 
Sayles and his wizened and withered old face. She even 
became impatient to hear his blithe and piping voice. As 
she ate a frugal fifteen-cent meal that night, however, she 
scanned the advertisements of an evening paper for music- 
teachers’ announcements. From this list, when she had 
found it, she selected three names. The first was that of 
Signor Muselli, a coloratura vocalist, an “artist of the 
bel-canto method,” with a studio on Forty-seventh Street. 
There was something alluring to her in the mere foreignness 
of the name and phrases that figured in that advertisement. 

Before she went home that night she called at the Forty- 
seventh Street address and had the good luck to find 
Professor Muselli in his studio. This sanctum of “‘the 
bel-canto method”’ proved to be the back parlor of a shabby 
and exotic-odored boarding house, forested with four 
artificial palms in green-painted tubs. The professor was 
a man of about forty, small and dark, with an oily skin 
and purplish shadows under his somewhat protuberant 
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eyes. He received his visitor with great 
gallantry, covertly studied her face and 
finally agreed to give her voice-culture 
lessons on credit, payment to be made when 
she had succeeded in securing a theatrical 
engagement. He then tried her voice off- 
handedly, almost gayly, asking her to sing 
with him, humorously scolding her for being 
nervous, and prompting her to begin again. 

When it was over he meditatively stroked 
his mustache, telling her that her voice was 
soprano—a soprano that was light, but true. 
There was as yet no verve, no spirit; train- 
ing alone would bring that out. After a 
number of somewhat pointed questions, 
Una took her departure, with the promise 
of four lessons a week. She saw a point 
gained, an advance achieved; but she was 
not altogether happy. Some inner voice of 
instinct was filling her with indeterminate 
uneasiness. From the first moment she had 
looked into Professor Muselli’s somewhat 
protuberant eyes, in that slovenly and 
crimson-draped studio, some inarticulate 
fear of this swarthy little man awakened 
in her. 

She tried to tell herself that she was 
tired and finicky. She warned herself that 
she must not have too many scruples— 
from now on she would have to take the 
world as it came; but that night, when 
recounting to Jim Sayles her adventures of 
the afternoon,.she made no mention of 
Professor Muselli. 

Her history of repeated failure, as she sat 
with the pup in her lap and a freshly made 
cup of cocoa in her hand, neither startled 
nor saddened the chuckling skeleton in the 
faded dressing gown. He merely wagged 
his head at each record of calamity. 

“Tt’s what they all have to go through,” he chirped. 
“You’ve been to the best. And you’ve still got the 
others. Who knows what you'll have to face among that 
riffraff?”’ 

“T don’t mind, if it only leads to something!”’ protested 
the weary girl. 

The man in the dressing gown sat blinking at her for 
a meditative moment or two. 

“So they didn’t break you, eh?” he croaked. 
afraid they might—afraid they might!”’ 

“T’m going to get on the stage,” the girl declared. Her 
words were accompanied by a movement of the body 
which, though not an actual 
gesture, was touched with actual 
passion. 

“Then you take my advice,” 
said the old vaudevillean, ‘‘and 
wait a while. Get yourself 
ready. when the chance comes. 
We'll begin tomorrow practicing 
those steps. Then we can be 
looking round and see what’s 
what!” 

And on the following day Jim 
Sayles began teaching Una her 
first stage steps. These acro- 
batie feats he accomplished 
with a nimbleness that at first 
tended to take her breath away. 
That hollow-cheeked and 
cavernous-eyed figure, in fact, 
more than once reminded Una 
of a figure of Death in some 
uncouth revelry. There was 
something almost ghoulish in 
such unlooked-for agility in that 
tattered and attenuated figure; 
but the exercise, he claimed, was 
good for his grippe. It made 
him forget his troubles. It took 
him back to old times. “And, 
once I get this attack out of 
my system,” he valiantly pro- 
claimed, “I’m going out in a 
new sketch!” 

Una herself was none too 
graceful at these new stage 
steps. But her teacher was 
both patient and painstaking. 
“You just keep pegging away,” 
he told her again and again as 
he stopped her, held up the 
skirt of his dressing gown, 
struck his pose and demon- 
strated the intricacies of some 
new evolution. All the while, 
too, he explained to her the 
conditions and customs of 
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stagework, the mean- / 
ing of professional | f 
phrases, what a man- 
ager looked for in a 
beginner, what | 
audience liked. 

As these lessons 
were repeated day by 
day Una did not over- 
look her hours for p 
ing. Sheworked 
adding another a 
or two to her 
tramping from o 
side of the city to 
other in her seare 
engagements. Rid 
was a luxury bey 
her; every penny yj 
counted and guar¢ 
with jealous care; f 
above all things, eve 
beyond the need o 
knowledge, she felt 
need of clothes. Wii 
out new raiment | 
knew she could ne 
be on an equal footi 
with those o 
seekers for stagewo 
those gayly apparel 
ladies in suspicio 
frayed stock wa: 
robes and light su 
slippers with runo 
heels—smiling a: 
self-assured in fin 
which only a secon 
glance revealed 
soiled and patched. 
During those so-called dancing-lessons, too, Jim Sayl 
kept testing her speaking voice, insisting on the nece 
of “‘throwing it out,”’ of ‘‘ getting it over,’’ of “‘ putting 1 
punch into it.””. He threw up his bony hands in horr 
her burred r’s, teaching her how to trill them, ma 
her hide them away as though they were the earmar 
anignoble birth. Una, compliant yet bewildered, repeate 
his test sentences over and over, louder and louder, unti 
his head-wag of approval showed that she was grop 
toward what he wanted. He also fell into the hab 
handing her a single ticket for some theater or 
explaining that these kept raining in on him when 
no means of using them. Una, as she sat in ra 
solitary delight before different Broadway prod 
saw nothing suspicious in the fact that her cards 
sion were regularly printed tickets and not scribbled 
such as are extended gratuitously to the profession. 
mind was too centered on the spectacle before 
the steps and movements of the chorus women, 
bearing and speech of the actresses—on the hundred 
one things that for the first time she was studying 
technical standpoint. Yet, busy as those days we 
was not ignorant of what Sayles was doing for h 
took pleasure out of it she knew. She was not unco 
of the fact that he liked her, that he enjoyed the 
and the visits and the talks. She could not quite ui 
stand, however, what she meant to his meager and ° mn 
existence. ; 

“What makes you do all this for me?” she asked d one 
evening at the end of one of their lessons. 

The old actor was stirring cocoa on a hot plate. He | 
stopped and lowered the gas under the steaming mil 

“T like your grit,’”’ he announced with a judicial bu 
quite genuine abstraction. “And I think you're g 
make good, somehow or other!”’ He sat down on a 
arm and explained to her that all the stars he ever bun 
into were stars not because of their great a 
because they had made up their minds to succeed, 2 
got to know men and women and how to mane 
and made everything bend to their one object in 

“But why do you do all this for me?” repeated 
letting her eyes meet those of her newfound frien 
smile was all the more ravishing for being touched 
girlish pensiveness. Yet her color was still high fronts 
exercise of her dancing-lesson. 

“T guess it’s because I envy you,’ was Jim Sz 
answer. “Because you haven’t eaten your pie and I 
You're young. You’ve got all your life in front 0 
All mine’s behind me. You’ve got something that’s bet 
than money and success and full time and Broadway 
You make me think of rosebuds on a June morning bat 
home! All I’ve got is a little money and a Meer 
touch of the heaves and those three onery dogs.” 

He cackled one of his ironical and deprecatory laug 
she stared at him, round-eyed and wondering. _ 

“Oh, you don’t understand it, my dear! Y 
know what I’m driving at. And you won't, eithe 
after about ten or fifteen years’ time!” __ as) 
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He poured her a cup of cocoa, passed her a carton of 
iscuits, and sat thoughtful and silent until she was ready 
ogo. Hestopped her at the door. 

“T think you ought to can those clothes o’ yours,’ he 
aid a little uneasily. “‘Ought to get something niftier, 
omething that’ll suit you better. I’ve—I’ve been wonder- 
ag if you’d like to borrow a couple of ten-spots until you 
et started!” 

Una, in the twilight of the ill-lighted hall, turned pink and 
ed. Her voice even shook a little as she answered him. 

“T’d never take money from you!”’ she said. 

“You wouldn’t?” cried the startled Jim Sayles. He 
tood staring after her, for even old age was presenting 
im with a unique experience. 

A voice, cutting and clear, rose out of the darkness 
elowstairs. 

“Pipe that rube flapper stringin’ old Jim Sayles!” 

It was a woman’s voice, shrill, unmodulated. Another 
yoman’s voice, a slow and contemptuous contralto, 
nswered it: 

“There’s certain parties in this house’d zoo an unweaned 
nfant !”” 

“When he might better be gettin’ ready for the grave!” 
yere the words that rose up through the momentary 
tillness. 

Una walked into her room ae closed the door; but even 
hrough that closed door she could hear the answering 
‘oice of Jim Sayles as he leaned over the banister and 
ddressed the darkness below him: 

“Tf you two old washed-out has-beens ’a’ got any dirt to 
ish, come up and dish it to this certain party, who'll 
how you where you belong!” 

And he flung down at his eavesdropping critics a broad- 
e of vituperation, shrill with oaths, rhapsodic with rage, 
ading only with a fit of 
ughing that drove him 
ck to his room and left 
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experiences were 
disheartening and 
iating. No one 
pmed to want her for 
iti ate dramatic work. 
began to feel, in fact, 
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ite dramatic work no 
‘ee existed. She was 
sit to visit a stage con- 
tionist; she interviewed 
she 


blower because she 
Wuld have to wear 
ata. There was one 
ligie offer, it is true, of 
apading part in a new 
Pduction for the road—only it was stipulated that she 
st supply her own costumes and advance two hundred 
ai| fifty dollars toward financing the company. For five 
hidred dollars she would be featured. 
t ‘he bitterness of this was obliterated one day later by 
e\nts of a more moving nature. A lean-faced agent, with 
a ooked smile and an eye like a hawk’s, after listening to 
: automatically reiterated formula, shot a question or 
ty at her, sized her up with his aquiline gaze and asked 
hq she would like an engagement for a year in Europe. 
na, with her heart palpitating, asked for particulars. 
1e was stirred she did not show it. She had learned by 
time to drape the veil of discretion over her true 
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ith Finley,” answered the agent. 
a inquired who Finley was. 

jhe agent looked at her with wonder touched by 
“Orempt. 
ere you been buried this last ten years anyway?”’ 
singly demanded. ‘‘There’s only one Finley—the 
nley, the tramp juggler!”’ 
t does he do?’ asked Una. 
got a new juggling act, but he’s got to have a 
or it. It’s a cinch, for it’s all pantomime and he 
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can play it anywhere on the map. Not a word to speak. 
He’s booked up for a solid year in Europe—good for a 
month in London, another month in Paris, another in 
Vienna, Berlin, Budapest!’’ 

These magic words swam before Una’s vision dizzily. 
A year of travel, of experience in the capitals of Europe, 
of seeing what was best in all the world! 

“What would I have to do with Mr. Finley?” she 
soberly inquired. 

“Work his accessories in the Tiagaechic props and 
things. Then at the finale of the sketch you come in 
wearing a Paquin gown, swell hat and all that, and he does 
the balancing act with you on his three trick chairs. 
Youw’re light. He’s got to havea light woman. And what’s 
more, you’re a good looker—at least, you will be when you 
get rigged out proper. And Finley won’t have anything 
but’a good looker!” 

“Why?” Una asked. 

The man with the crooked smile stared at the girl. 
Then he threw away his cigar stub. 

“Huh! Who wants a year’s travel wit’ a lemon?” was 
his oratorical yet ambiguous demand. 

““When can I see Mr. Finley?” asked the girl. 

“T’ll *phone and have him over here from his hotel in 
fifteen minutes.” He caught up the receiver and asked 
for his number. As he sat there waiting he turned to the 
girl between his desk and the window. “And it’s worth 
remembering that when Finley travels he travels with 
that swell car o’ his!” 

Anendless half-hour dragged itself away before the Great 
Finley made his appearance in the office. He was a slight 
and mild-eyed man of about thirty, with an audible and 
asthmatic manner of breathing. In his scarfpin he wore a 
diamond as big as a wren’s egg. From a ring on his little 
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finger flashed another stone of equally prodigious dimen- 
sions. Una saw little that was intimidating about him. 

“T’ve got just the right woman for you, Dan.” 

The Great Finley was slow to participate in the other’s 
enthusiasm. He sat down and studied the silent and 
waiting girl opposite him. 

“This her?” he said, putting his hat on the desk. 

“Yep,” was the agent’s answer with an undulatory 
flourish of the hand in abbreviated symbolism of an intro- 
duction. Finley, still studying the girl with his mild-eyed 
and meditative directness, nodded his head. The girl, 
watching the man'on whom so much depended, nodded 
back, a deeper color tingeing her cheek as she did so. 

“You’re willing to take this trip?”’ Finley at last asked 
her as though something about her still puzzled him. 

““Yes,’”’ Una answered. 

“It’s a full year on the Continent.” 

“T know,” she said. 

Finley smiled a slow and sheepish smile of satisfaction. 
Then he rubbed his chin. 

“Br—think you'll get along with me?”’ 

“T think so.” 

He was silent for another moment or two of deep thought. 
Then he nodded his head—half to the agent, half to Una. 


“Tt’s sixty a week and all expenses paid,” he announced. 
“Ts that satisfactory?”’ 

“Yes,’’ Una murmured. 

It was the agent who spoke next. 

“You'd better advance her something, Dan, to get 
togged out on.”’ 

“How much would you like?” the Great Finley asked. 

Una looked at the floor, considering the question. 

“Would a hundred dollars be too much?” she hesitated. 
Her color deepened again as she asked it. She was annoyed 
at the thought of her own timidity. 

““A hundred dollars down when contracts are signed,” 
agreed the Great Finley. Unastood up. She felt the need 
of getting away before something should happen—before 
some untimely word or act on her part should snap the 
charm and end it all. It seemed too good to be true. 

“Can I give you alift in my car?” the Great Finley said. 

Una said that she had an engagement. She was quaver- 
ingly afraid of offending him. She began to wonder just 
what the new relationship implied. 

“How about dinner tonight?” 

“Not tonight, please!’”’ she almost pleaded, terrified by 
the look of puzzled resentment that crossed his face. She 
could see the two men exchange glances. She could not 
understand the unspoken message that passed between 
them, but she knew that some message had been given and 
received. It was the agent who spoke next with his large 
and perfunctory smile: 

“We'll have everything fixed up by this time tomorrow; 
contract drawn, check ready —everything settled!’ 

Something about that asymmetrical face and its largely 
condoning smile held Una’s attention. Somewhere, beyond 
the radius of actual thought, a vague and far-off appre- 
hension, as small and remote as a tunnel-end, wakened and 
vanished and wakened 
again before the girl’s 
bewildered eyes. She 
watched the stage juggler 
as he turned to answer the 
hail of a fussy and red- 
faced man passing in the 
hallway outside. She 
looked after him as he 
stepped out and began 
talking to this red-faced 
man. Her trouble had 
grown like a cloud on a 
threatening skyline. 

She turned back to the 
agent at the desk. ‘ Will 
Mr. Finley’s wife travel 
with him on this trip 
through Europe?” 

The agent swung about 
on his swivel and looked 
at her. 

“His wife!’’ he gasped. 

Una leaned with one 
hand on the desk-edge. 
The feeling that swept 
over her was strangely 
like that which had once 
possessed her on a lake 
excursion steamer. It 
was mental misery so 
keen, so overmastering, 
that it translated itself 
into physical distress. 

The glimmer of the 
tunnel-end exploded into 
sudden open light. — It 
was all over after all. 
The charm was snapped. 
It had all been too good! 

She controlled herself much better than she imagined 
possible. She even explained, quite calmly though a little 
weakly, that she would be back the next day, that her 
time was up and her other engagement must not be broken; 
but she made her way out of that office with a certain 
blind precipitancy. 

In her hallroom that night she wrote a brief letter to the 
agent, telling him that she would be unable to accept the 
engagement with the Great Finley. She went to a corner 
drug store, verified the agent’s address in the directory 
there, bought a stamp and dropped her letter in a mailbox. 
When, half an hour later, she went to Jim Sayles’ room for 
her lesson, that wizened invalid turned her face to the 
light, looked her over and told her to sit down. 

“No pirouetting this night!’’ he announced as he poured 
out a glass of stout and put it in her hand. ‘You drink 
that porter and get to bed for nine hours!”’ 


1x 
T WAS Andrew Hempel who brought a tinge of color 
on the following day to Una’s gray skies. He came 
and told her he was taking a cheaper studio in East 
Twenty-third Street; that he was giving up his more 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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China Leading Russia 


EPLYING to a question in the Duma recently, 
Premier Kokozoff said that owing to complete 
failure of crops in twelve provinces and partial failure 
in several others, eight million people out of twelve and 
a half millions inhabiting the affected territory were in 
immediate need of relief. Actual starvation was not wide- 
spread as yet, but the expenditure of some sixty million 
dollars would be necessary to prevent wholesale famine. 

In other words, a crop failure brought two-thirds of the 
population immediately to the verge of starvation, as in 
India or in the Dark Ages. To get a comparison, imagine 
our Government announcing that, crops having failed in 
two states, steps must be taken at Washington or more 
than half ‘the population would perish before spring. 

Such is Russia under the Czar. That that government 
will not honor American passports in the hands of Jewish 
citizens of this country, or prctect its own Jewish citizens 
at home, should surprise no one. That, also, is part of the 
Dark Ages régime. It looks as though China were about 
to take the lead of Russia by a century or so. 


The Kind of Guns to Buy 


CORRESPONDENT on the Pacific Coast writes: 

“From Saturday to Monday evening in November a 
steamer lay on the beach near the mouth of the Columbia 
River threatened with destruction. There were fifty 
persons on board. The patrols from the life-saving station 
were on hand, but they could not get a lifeline to the 
imperiled vessel because, though the distance was only a 
few hundred yards, their gun would not carry far enough. 
We spend millions for bigger and bigger guns to destroy 
life; but, so far as I know, there has been no improvement 
in life-saving devices in twenty years.” 

About the time our correspondent was watching the 
ineffectual attempts to reach this stranded steamer, the 
Italian ministry acknowledged that the first sixty days of 
the Tripolitan war had cost one hundred million dollars— 
interest on Italy’s funded debt already amounting to 
nearly three dollars a year a head against twenty-four 
cents in the United States. The excuse for seizing Tripoli 
is that Italy desires territory under the Italian flag for her 
people to migrate to. In ten years two million Italians 
emigrated to the United States. When the tax burdens of 
this war are added to those theretofore existing, probably 
more Italians than ever will come to this country. 


The Presidential Primary 


ISCONSIN had twenty-six delegates in the last 

Republican national convention. Twenty-five of 
them favored certain resolutions offered by Cooper, the 
Wisconsin member on the platform committee. These 
resolutions included direct election of Senators, physical 
valuation of railroads, downward tariff revision, regulation 
of telegraph and telephone rates, trial in contempt cases and 
opposition to ship subsidies. A. J. Hopkins, of Illinois— 
Senator Lorimer’s predecessor—was chairman of the plat- 
form committee and characterized the Cooper report as 
‘these Socialist-Democratic utterances of Wisconsin.” 
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The Cooper report was rejected by eight hundred and 
sixty-six votes to one hundred and fourteen. Out of 
two hundred and eighty-four delegates from Southern 
Democratic states all but three voted in the negative. 
New York’s machine delegation of seventy-eight and Massa- 
chusetts’ thirty-two unanimously said ‘“‘Nay.” In Illinois’ 
machine delegation of fifty-four there was but one affirma- 
tive; while of Pennsylvania’s sixty-eight, fifty-five were 
against the Wisconsin proposition. That made a majority 
and eight to spare. 

Without the presidential primaries which the Insurgents 
demand, giving the bulk of Republican voters an oppor- 
tunity to express their will, the Southern mercenaries, 
representing no Republican constituency, and the machine 
delegations of New York, Massachusetts, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania may control the next Republican national 
convention, running the steam roller over any Socialist- 
Democratic ideas from Wisconsin with the same celerity as 
in 1908; but election returns since 1908 show that a great 
number of Republican voters will view the performance 
in a quite different spirit. 


The Right to Labor 


ie CONFIRMING an injunction against a strike, a New 
York court recently delivered itself of the following 
familiar but meaningless language: ‘‘The right of every 
American citizen, whether employer or employee, to gain 
an honest livelihood by his own toil and endeavor is inher- 
ent in our organic law and should be protected by all the 
power of the Government.” 

If this were true, when a quarter of the Union workmen 
of New York were out of employment in 1896 and again in 
1908 it would have been the duty of the Government to 
exert its whole power to procure jobs for them; but the 
Government did nothing of the kind. When women in 
sweated trades were unable to gain an honest livelihood it 
would be the Government’s duty to see that wages were 
raised; or when a lockout deprives workmen of employ- 
ment the Government should intervene—but the Govern- 
ment doesn’t, in fact, recognize any such obligation as the 
court implies. 

Much poppycock is uttered about the right to labor—a 
right which is and always has been restricted by law on 
every hand. Since Adam no man has ever had a right to 
labor except upon such terms and under such conditions as 
the social intelligence of the times prescribed, with a view 
to the general well-being. 

The court’s language is very familiar and sounds well, 
but it really means nothing. 


How to Live by Proxy 


BeeCRE us lies the prospectus of a highly reeommended 
concern that will “study the various departments of 
your business, find out where waste occurs and show you 
how to remedy it; attend to all details of a trip, secure 
your ticket and make your business appointments ‘and 
engagements; see that your office is artistically furnished; 
do your research work; report your lectures and addresses; 
prepare your book and periodical reviews; outline courses 
of study and reading; explain and analyze the grand 
operas for you; chaperon your wife or daughters at 
theaters, operas or on shopping tours; decorate and fur- 
nish your home; decorate the nursery, providing hygienic 
furniture and toys; do your marketing daily, selecting 
the freshest, purest foods, and teach your cook how to 
prepare your favorite dishes; entertain guests for you if 
you are too busy to do it, or, if your wife is indisposed, 
send a refined woman to assume the home responsibilities.” 

Much else will this amiable organization of experts do 
for you. It is the age of specialization. If you are a shoe- 
maker devote yourself exclusively to shoes, hiring compe- 
tent experts to select your wife, furnish your home, buy 
your clothes, prescribe your diet, rear your children, enter- 
tain your friends, form your tastes, shape your opinions— 
and lay you away at last under the epitaph: ‘Sacred to 
the memory of eight million pairs of shoes!” 


About Knowing Thyself 


WE SUPPOSE Old Doctor Whiskers’ Family Guide to 
Medicine and its kindred, including the patent- 
medicine almanacs, have caused more suffering than all 
other literature combined, though this is a tall statement 
in view of the pain that may be caused by one little book 
of bad poetry. It comes to mind upon reading of a grand 
hygienic exposition in Germany, where every member, 
organ and function of the human body was graphically 
illustrated by charts and wonderful working models, so 
that the thousands and thousands of lay visitors could see 
exactly how their hearts, livers, stomachs, lungs, veins, 
arteries, nerves and muscles operated, and just what 
derangements resulted from various causes, such as mouth- 
breathing, bolting one’s food, overeating, overdrinking, 
eyestrain, and so on. 

Know Thyself was the motto. We hope the spectators 
went away wiser. Unquestionably they went away sadder 
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and in a condition to sadden others. Thinking about one’s 
canals, tissues, circulation and reactions is not only the 
most depressing of mental exercises, but a wellspring of the 
most lugubrious conversation. He is a wise doctor anc 
social benefactor who never tells his patients what he thinks 
ails them, except in scientific terms which they can neithe) 
understand nor repeat. To know thyself may sometime: 
be useful; but, for goodness’ sake, keep it to thyself! — 


The Cocoa Pool —? 


E HAVE heard little lately about the scheme tc 

‘“‘valorize’’? rubber; but the London Economis' 
reports an international project to control the price oi 
cocoa in behalf of the growers. Cocoa-planters of Brazil 
St. Thomas and Ecuador are more or less enlisted, it seems 
and at the last session of the Congress in Ecuador an inef- 
fectual attempt was made to secure a government loan ir 
aid of the plan. The idea was derived, no doubt, from 
Brazil’s successful ‘‘valorization”’ of coffee. Nothing mz 
come of it or of the larger project—favored by governors ot 
the Southern states and many others—to form a huge poo! 
for the purpose of controlling the price of cotton in behal: 
of the growers; but both plans indicate how producers 
world over are trying to rid themselves of unrestri¢ 
competition and to stand together in order to insure a fair, 
stable price for their products. 


Vindicating the Law 


HE execution of a murderer in the latter part 6 

November was generally regarded by the press as a 
noteworthy vindication of law. The man belonged 
prominent family and the evidence against him was who 
circumstantial; yet he was tried quite promptly and con: 
demned to the electric chair—and he left a confession show- 
ing that the sentence was just. Some newspapers which 
regard this as a noteworthy vindication of the law are 
published in the state where the execution occurred. A 
statute of that state says: ‘“‘ No newspaper shall publish th 
details of the execution of criminals under this act. O 
the fact that the criminal was executed shall be publish 
Local newspapers, however, contain full details of the aff. 
’ We all go in strong for vindicating the law except w! 


The Wrong Road Policy 


HIRTY-SEVEN counties in Michigan have a 

the county road system. A county tax is levied 
three commissioners are elected to expend the money 
collected upon permanent improvement of the n 
traveled highways. For every mile of macadam road 
built the state pays to the county a reward of a thou 
dollars, and five hundred dollars for each mile of g 
road. Thus if a county builds ten miles of good road 
state presents it with enough money to build app 
mately two and a half miles more. 

Other counties of the state retain the township s. 
by which each little locality attempts to look after its 
roads. Estimates show that of all the money spe 
year under the township system about seventy-fi 
cent went for merely patching up poor dirt roads, so 
make them more or less passable for. some months lo 
when the same amount will have to be expended over a 
for more patching; while of the money expended und 
county system ninety per cent went to make perm 
roads that can be kept in good condition at compara 
small expense. The patching-up plan would be 
any railroad in a few years. 


Profits from Others’ Money 


NHABITANTS of the United States who are n 

lionaires have many billions of surplus capital inv! 
on which they receive three to five per cent interest. 
are, for example, four billions of savings-bank deposi 
billions of state and city bonds, nine billions of 
railroad bonds, two billions of street-railroad bonds, 
an unknown amount of real-estate mortgages. 

A good many persons, however, who are millionaii 
expect ten, twenty, thirty per cent on their capital, us 
because, along with a relatively small amount of the 
money, they employ a great amount of other p 
money for which they pay only four or five per cent 
would be a fine thing if the small investor—who 1 
supplies the great bulk of business capital—could 
larger share of the profits coming from the use of that 
ital. Enthusiasts from time to time dream of brin 
about that condition by making investment in stoe 
safe as in bonds. On the other hand, stock of the 
Avenue Railroad in New York recently sold at four 
on the dollar. For many years this was regarded 
prime investment stock, paying handsome dividen: 
selling well above par. The road, of course, was 40 
and unfortunately there are still too many pirates a 
to make stock investment, as a general proposition, 
comfortable sailing for the small capitalist. = 
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Major Jim 


HOUGH he has been burdened for most of his 
[[ Nseventy-thre years with the cares, responsibilities 

and duties of the preferments his fellow-Kentuckians 
have thrust upon him; though he has been weighed down 
by the solicitudes and concerns of the people and irked by 
the constant necessity of signing the public payroll, whereby 
he was granted some slight “emolument for his patriotic 
services rendered; though he has given almost his entire 
time to his country and his state, and has been harassed 
by the perplexities such a generous gift entails; though he 
has spent years and years in the turmoils of office—years 
and years!—Major James B. McCreary’s hair still remains 
as black as a raven’s wing. 
_ Black as a raven’s wing! ‘‘More black,’ as the poet 
says, “than ashbuds in the front of March.” Not that 
there is such a dickens of a lot of it in front, you under- 
stand; but that what there is of it in front—there’s plenty 
behind—is black. One would naturally think, realizing 
the usual fate of hair, that Major Jim’s would be shot with 
gray about the temples, to say the least, if not turned to 
silver long ere this. But no! Notwithstanding his long 
and active life in the service of the people the major’s hair 
retains its pristine and pronounced black. Really, araven’s 
wing—the blackest wing that ever raven fluttered in the 
vagrant breezes of a Kentucky spring—has nothing on 
the major’s hair. Of course the major’s hair is hair and the 
raven’s wing is feathers; but it is color we are discussing, 
not materials. 
_ “His hair,” says an admiring biographer, in discussing 
the many likenesses of the major to Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay, ‘‘like theirs, islank and sparse.” Lank it may 
be, but not so very sparse. I refuse to admit the sparse 
part of it. The major has had his hair a long time, and it is 
perfectly good hair and not deserving of such designation. 
The point about the major’s hair, as I 
have endeavored to show, is that it is 
black. Put it down for a fact that the 
major’s hair is as black as ashbuds in 
the front of March—which, as every one knows, 
reasonably dark. And it is fine and fitting 
jo have it so, for we read in the papers that 
the major, campaigning like a youth through the entire 
‘ength and breadth of the Blue Grass State, has been 
lected governor by forty or fifty or some such num- 
er of thousands of plurality—elected governor just as, 
way back in 1875, he was elected governor once before. 
fou positively cannot keep a black-haired Kentucky 
aajor down! Here is Major Jim, at the age of seventy- 
hree, and black-haired, elected governor—triumphantly 
‘turned to the office he filled with such distinction thirty- 
ve years ago, and his raven tresses not looking a whit less 
aven than in those earlier days when Marse Henry 
Vatterson was shouting for the seating of Tilden in the 
residential chair or another Civil War—take your choice, 
ut let’s have the war! 
| Major Jim was governor cotemporaneously with the 
teat Fraud of Seventy-six, just as he was Speaker of the 
‘entucky House of Representatives contiguously with 
ie Crime of Seventy-three; and he has always been on 
dlite speaking terms with the star-eyed Goddess of‘Reform. 
lso he synchronized with that other exciting moment 
hen Marse Henry decided to raise one hundred thousand 
jshting men and march on Washington to seat Grover 
leveland; for Major Jim was placed in Congress by his 
miring constituents in 1884—and at that time his hair 
as also black. 


Never Deaf to Party Calls 


TOU cannot keep a black-haired Kentucky major 
. down!—not that anybody ever tried to keep Major Jim 
(wn, but that it would have been useless so to attempt. 
i early manhood the major dedicated his life to the service 
tthe people, and he kept the vow. Never for a moment 
ihe falter or forget. ‘Who am I,” he said, “to resist 
se appeals to keep in office? Who am I not to answer 
party’s call?’”’ And he answered it every time the party 
eped. Sometimes he anticipated the call a trifle, but 
wt was due to an excess of zeal in the cause of Kentucky 
11 Kentuckians. 
far be it from the major not to provide both call and 
swer if so be the call was not clarion enough to be heard 
tinetly. Far be it from him to wait in listening attitude 
here was an apparent delay. 
Not the major—not the black-haired Major Jim! For 
iy did he fight the blood-stained battles of the Confed- 
icy for four long years if not to get his ears so sensitized 
(tno call should escape their radii? For why, I ask 
? There is no answer save the long and imposing 
/rd of the major’s public services. That, I should say, 
ces. It silences every carping query. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great amd the Near Great 


The major was born in Madison County, Kentucky, in 
1838, and early showed his aptitude for getting what he 
went after, for he secured his diploma from Center College, 
Danville, at the age of eighteen; and later, turning to the 
law, was first in a class of forty-seven when he finished at 
the Cumberland University, in Tennessee. He entered 
the Confederate army in 1862, and was lieutenant-colonel 
of the Eleventh Kentucky Cavalry when hostilities were 
over. However, it would be a faux pas-to refer to him as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jim. He is and always has been ‘‘the 
Major”’ to the boys who followed him under the bonny 
blue flag both in battle and to the polls. 

They offered to make him a presidential elector on the 
Democratic ticket in 1868, but he declined—and rightly, 
for being a presidential elector is a lean honor for a 
returned war hero. However, he went to the national 
Democratic convention that year as a delegate, and one 
year later was sent to the Kentucky legislature. He was 
reélected in 1871 and 1873, and was Speaker in both those 
terms. Black-haired and vigorous, he was the pride of the 
Democracy, and they made him governor in 1875, where 
he served four years. The calls for his services continued 
and he heard them all. They sent him to Congress in 1884 
and kept-him there twelve years. Presently, in 1902, they 
put him in the United States Senate, where he served for 
six years; and now they have made him governor again. 
T’ll leave it to the general public—Is it possible to keep a 
black-haired Kentucky major down? 

The major is no extremist in his political views. To 
him a public question always has two—or several—sides; 
and instead of arbitrarily taking one side or the other, 
thereby making clear the assumption that those who have 
taken another side may be wrong, the major has always 
and sedulously refrained from hurting the feelings of any 
citizen—or losing his vote—by maintaining a masterly 
balance in the exact middle or by encompassing, with a 
skill born of long practice, the satisfactory position of being 
on every side. It has always been a tenet of the major’s 
that there is virtue in each angle of a public discussion— 
and votes. And it may be remarked, in passing, he was 
recently elected governor at the age of seventy-three. 

However, there was one subject: on which the major 
took a positive stand, hewed to the line and let the chips 
fall where they might. I refer to peace, as typified and 
exemplified by international arbitration. Caring no whit 
what the propagandists of war might say, the major 
stood firmly and aggressively for international peace and 
arbitration, subjects which, as he frequently said, were 
of nation-wide—nay, world-wide—importance; and also 
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cutting no figure in the total vote of Kentucky. As chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, he made 
a speech that began the movement that culminated in the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

His life has been a busy one and fruitful. Of abroad and 
comprehending nature, he has understood all sides of all 
questions, and has never been so set and narrow in his 
views as not to adopt any policy that would work for 
the glory and increment of his beloved native state— 
with such incidental honorarium as might befall himself. 
Splendidly educated in the classics, and the recipient of an 
LL.D. degree years ago, he early chose for his motto that 
single eloquent Latin word: ‘‘Salve!”’ And his hair is as 
black as a raven’s wing. 


A Fair Commission 


pA ae clergyman received aletter from a Kentucky 
whisky firm that said the firm was supplying a large 
number of Kansans with a good article of whisky, and asked 
the minister to send in the names of any men he knew in 
his community who might want some of their product. 

As a joke, the minister sent the whisky firm the names 
of twelve men of the town, all good friends of his. Later 
he received this letter: 

“Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your letter giving us the 
names of citizens in your community. We have made six 
sales resulting from your information and we herewith 
hand you our check for six dollars as your commission.” 


Not Dry 


ESTUS J. WADE, the St. Louis banker, had a friend, 

a police captain, who died. The friends of the dead 
policeman wanted to give the widow an appropriate 
memorial and subscribed enough money to have a large 
oil portrait painted by a local artist. The 
dead policeman’s name was O’Brien. 
When the portrait was finished it was 
taken to the house of the widow and 
placed on exhibition. All who subscribed to 
the fund were invited to come and see it, and 
they assembled one night. The portrait was 
unveiled by the artist. Half of those present said it was a 
good likeness and half said it was very poor. The dispute 
was warm. Finally the artist, seeing his fee slipping away 
from him, as there seemed no basis of settlement as to the 
merits of the picture, suggested that a fire captain named 
Mullen, who lived near by and who was an intimate friend 
of O’Brien, should be called in and the merit or demerit of 
the picture left to him. 

Mullen came and was shown the picture. 

“Who is it?”’ asked the artist. 

“It’s O’Brien!” said Mullen. “By my faith, it’s 
O’Brien! It’s my old friend O’Brien.” 

Mullen walked up and put out his hand to touch the 
picture. 

“Don’t do that!” exclaimed the artist. ‘It’s not dry.” 

“Not dry!” shouted Mullen. ‘‘Not dry, is it? Then, if 
it isn’t dry it isn’t O’Brien!” 


One on Stanley 


EPRESENTATIVE A. O. STANLEY, of Kentucky, 

chairman of the House committee that is investigating 

the Steel Trust, was once a prosecuting attorney in his 
home county. 

A man was being tried for murder and Stanley was con- 
ducting the case against him. The prisoner had shot a 
man three times in the breast and killed him. 

Stanley was addressing the jury. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “this man carried a 
pistol—a reprehensible practice. He had this dangerous 
weapon in his pocket, and he drew it on the occasion of this 
quarrel and shot the victim—shot him deliberately and 
with murder in his heart! Like the criminal he was, he 
carried this murderous pistol—and he used it like the 
murderer he is! 

“Gentlemen of the jury, let me show you where those 
bullets entered the body of this unfortunate man.” 

Stanley took off his coat the better to illustrate on his 
own body where the bullets did hit the victim, and turned 
again to the jury. A large pistol protruded from his hip 
pocket. 

“Mr. Stanley, will you kindly suspend for a moment?”’ 
said the judge. 

“Certainly, your Honor,” Stanley replied, turning in 
surprise to the bench. 

“Very well,” said the judge. ‘‘ Following your argument 
about the reprehensibility of carrying firearms, I fine you 
ten dollars for carrying one yourself. Kindly step up and 
pay the clerk before you proceed.” 
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HAT curt letter of Oglebay’s, my 
[isms gave me but ten days’ 

notice. I still owed six hundred 
and fifty dollars. A little more than 
half of this was due the firm; the bal- 
ance was made up of current bills and 
the chattel mortgage on my furniture. 
Six hundred and fifty dollars—and I 
hadn’t a cent in the world! 

My dismissal meant, of course, that 
my pay ended with it. After the firm 
had deducted what I owed them—as 
naturally they would—I would receive 
less than thirty dollars. On this I must 
again make my start in the world. It 
was not even thirty dollars capital. 
It was thirty dollars that rightfully 
belonged to others. 

Figler handed me my letter. Doubt- 
less he knew its portent, for I was 
aware that the man eyed me covertly, 
almost contemptuously. Frank’s threat 
to discharge him had been pure bun- 
combe. Merely to cozen me he’d said 
I was to replace Figler; I hadn’t, and 
Frank had never intended that I 
should. The speech had been merely 
a means to string me along just as 
Frank, whenever it served his purpose, 
strung every one else along. 

The letter was not unexpected. For 
this reason—though I indeed felt my 
heart leap once, then sag dismally—for 
this reason I faced Figler with outward 
calmness. 

“Ts Oglebay in his office?’ I asked. 

“My, no!” exclaimed Figler with 
an emphasis that divulged clearly that 
he knew why I asked. “He went 
South this morning for a fortnight.” 

A fortnight?—humph! It meant 
that on his return he would no longer 
find me a figure in his office. Out- 
raged, hurt to the heart and inwardly 
boiling, I reflected that after all it was a thing I could 
have expected of him. I should have known from the 
first he’d do something like it. Any man that used his 
other friends as he had, only to advance himself, was not 
likely to make me an exception. What is further true, 
more than one of those other friends of his I’d seen used 
by him until the friend was broken, penniless. In par- 
ticular there were those whom Frank, through his college 
popularity, had induced to dabble in stocks. Once they 
had been cleaned out their usefulness to Frank ceased 
automatically. But why dwell on it? In Wall Street 
popularity is a mere asset, and presumed friendship 
merely a means to feather one’s own nest. 

Prentiss was in the office. If I could not see Frank 
I could at least see him. Why I sought the interview I 
cannot say. Possibly I was driven to it by desperation. 

“Say!” said Figler. 

He stood before me, his hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
and no longer was he the effusive, fawning sponge I had 
always known. Instead he now patronized me from the 
shoesup. “I say, old chap, funny thing now,”’ he laughed. 
“Hodge was saying—Sam, you know—that you and the 
old man have been having a scrap.” 

What old man? For an instant I looked at him puzzled 5 
then I froze. He meant, of course, my Uncle J essup. 

“Eh, what?” interrogated Figler impudently. 

For a moment I stared hard at him. Now I knew, to be 
sure, the reason why Frank had sent me that letter. My 
confession to Hodge, one bit of frankness on my part, had 
cost me heavily. It was Hodge—he to whom I already 
owed much—almost as much, in fact, as I owed to myself— 
it was Hodge, I say, who had wrecked me. 

“You're all right, Figler,” I drawled at him. “Yes, I’m 
sure you are.” 

“Eh, what say?” exclaimed Figler, and bounced back 
a step or two. 

I smiled at him. “The only trouble with you, Figler,’”’ 
I said deliberately, “‘is that you'll always be a Figler—and 
Wall Street’s full of them.” 

He was still gasping and spluttering as I tapped on the 
glass of Prentiss’ door. 

I merely summarize what followed. Prentiss I found in 
this interview to be less the bear, less vulgar and roaring 
than was his wont. Strange as it may sound I think 
Prentiss meant even to be kind. He seemed even sorry. 

“Oglebay makes me tired,” he growled, openly frank 
as he shrugged himself. “He’s always jumping wildcat 
schemes on me that never in the world’d pan out. Now 
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‘There Ain’t a Thing in 
the World I’ve Got That 
Jim and You Can’t 
Have of Me for the Asking’’ 


I knew it was all gas when he brought a green hand like 
you down to Wall Street and said you was a paying 
ecard, ace high. Son,” he added, “nothing against you, of 
course—no offense—only I knew from the first you were 
only another of Dot Oglebay’s dreamy four flushes. Why, 
if you’d brought in the half of your pay in trade, honest 
now, I think I’d have bust arib in wonder. . ... Andas 
for your uncle’s ——” At this point he leaned forward 
and asked flatly whether Jessup Agnew was really my 
uncle. When I assured him that he was Mr. Prentiss 
relieved himself of a grunt, then resumed: ‘Well, as for 
your being able to land that old screw’s trade—my! my!” 
grumbled the fat man, and in expressive pantomime 
fanned himself with his hands. “But that ain’t nothing,” 
he presently observed. ‘TI call it rotten of Frank to yank 
you out of a good job, then to throw you down like this! 
I’m going. to have a real little pillow-to-pillow talk with 
him, I am, the minute he gets back.” 

“Mr. Prentiss,” said I quietly, ‘this comes at a pretty 
serious time with me. I think your firm might at least 
have let me remain till I’d finished out my year.” 

Prentiss slowly shook his head. ‘“It’d just be wasting 
time for you. . . Now you take it from me what 
knows—you ain’t cut out for Wall Street. Of course you’re 
not asking my advice, but I say: You go back to Ohio.” 

It was kindly meant and I saw in it nothing to offend. 
But Ohio! I hadn’t even the money to buy a ticket home. 
I think it was on the tip of my tongue to say so but 
Prentiss forestalled me. 

“Say, now,” he remarked bluntly, “I shouldn’t wonder 
if you was a little short on ready money. . . . Well, I 
tell you what,” he observed as he bit the end from a cigar 
and vigorously struck a match on his trousers: “I want to 
do the right thing. It ain’t fair to chuck a man like this, 
so you just step out to the cashier’s cage and I’ll have him 
fix you out with an extra two weeks’ pay.” 

Two weeks’ pay! In fact, more than two. hundred dol- 
lars! It meant almost salvation, and I felt my heart bump. 
With that amount I could do much to relieve myself of 
my momentary embarrassments. On the first, further- 
more, ten days from now, I’d owe a month’s rent. If it 
were not paid on the dot I felt sure of what would happen. 
The agents must long have had wind of my difficulties, and 
what they might do was evident. Two hundred dollars 
would save from this anyway—this last shock to my 
already overtortured pride. 

“Yes,”’ drawled Prentiss as he blew out a cloud of 
fragrant smoke, “‘I’ll make you a gift of it outright.” 
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That settled it. I refused the offer, 
much to the fat man’s wonder. 

“Eh? Won't take it, what? W 
have acigar then,” he invited awk 
wardly, evidently nonplused. 


sincere hand that Prentiss stretched 
out to me. Ten minutes after this| 
friendly parting I turned up Broadway, 
leaving behind me for good and all) 
Wall Street and all of Wall Street’s) 
life. At a brisk pace I headed toward) 
the Western Union Building. a 

There I wrote and dispatched a tele-| 
gram. It was to Ainsworth. What it 
said speaks for itself. 

“Will you lend me six hundred do 
lars on my unsecured note? Urgent.) 
Wire answer.” 

Afterward I walked out into the 
street and again faced northward. _ 

It was the second time in three 
months that I had paced Broadway) 
debating what to do. Now instead | 
the snow and the wintry darkness of 
‘Christmas Eve the sun of a windy 
March morning stared down on New 
York’s main highway. I walked among. 
thousands, yet I might have trod| 
Sahara. Solitude seemed to engulf me. 

I was allin. The blow seemed final, 
for together with hope, ambition, too, 
had left me. I had only that deep 
desire all ruined men feel in the first 
moments of their ruin—I wanted to 
hide myself. My one desire was for 
some distant harbor of refuge where 
unknown and unremarked I might grub 
out obscurely the remainder of my 
life. I felt, too, that when again I 
sought work it must be humble work, 
humbly in keeping with my slight 
abilities. i 4 

Yet what I might do I didn’t know. At college a course) 
in political economy had been one of my electives, and in 
it I had learned the law that a laborer, if denied a living 
wage, returns to the soil. Perhaps I, too, might return t¢| 
the soil—get a farm somewhere. Or in some place wher¢ 
I was known I might set up as a humble storekeeper, 
Only in this thought the image of Jennie behind a countei 
did not appeal to me. I thought of something else. I, ir 
fact, mulled over in my brain all the thousand thoughts 
that come to a man who finds himself in straits. 

Alone in life I might have laughed at my adversity. He 
I been alone a hundred opportunities were open to me, 
And whatever you think, I was not ashamed to work, no} 
was I ashamed to lay my hand to any task, however smal] 
and mean it might have been. But I was not alone. I was 
married. I had the married man’s pride in his cireum- 
stance. Any shame I might feel in taking offered wo 
was a shame any married man would feel. 

For hours I walked the streets. It was a fruitless 


I could not even decide whether I should tell Jennie 
Perhaps I shouldn’t. Every morning I must leave the 


a place. At least I could walk the streets till I’d fo 
new place; then I could break the news to her. x 
Yet no sooner had I decided this than I had anoth 
thought. What if I could find no other place? Ultimately 
Jennie would be sure to learn my distress, and the longer) 
the discovery was delayed the greater it would shock her. 
I knew then I must tell her at once. Hurrying now, ! 
headed straight for home. Pea i: 
Jennie had not left the house all day. At the click of my 
key in the latch I heard her ery out sharply. | 
I think that for months she had awaited the final di: 
aster. She knew the instant I opened the door that the 
expected had befallen. “Jim, it’s happened?” she asked, 
her voice low yet controlled. ‘Has it?” 0 
- Inodded. Then to my utter and inconceivable astonish-| 
ment Jennie drew a deep breath, swelled out her breas 
as if she freed herself from a burden and cried devoutly 4 
“Thank God, at last!” | 
“You're glad—glad!” I cried, astonished—bi 
astonished, I’m afraid. “Glad?” I rasped again. 
“Yes, glad—glad—glad!” she answered. 
I stared at her momentarily, then turned 
well,” I muttered hopelessly. 
“Wait!” cried Jennie, and faced me. “Wait till 
you why I’m glad—I’m glad because it’s all over. 


away. 


It was Ainsworth’s answer. 


*) 
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t worth! 


| paper handed it to her. 


_ Taised her head. Again the bell 
| Tang, then a heavy hand knocked 


| what had happened, and the one 
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the moment you took that place it’s brought us nothing 
but pain, misery. I knew from the first that Frank Ogle- 

bay took you only for a purpose. And the purpose, too, 
was only a part of the sham, the pretense, the lying make- 
believe that from the first has surrounded you and me. 

And what have we had for it—had even for the place—the 
five thousand that it brought us? We’ve had pain, misery, 
that’s what we’ve had! That and our own share in this 
sham and pretense. That’s why I’m glad. I’ve 
hated it from the moment we had to give up our first little 
home. Out in Ohio we were on the level anyway.” 

The flow of words, sharp, even brutal, came angrily. 
It amazed me. Rarely if ever before had I seen her angry. 
My own irritation was forgotten, buried under by hers. 
“Took here too,” said Jennie in that same masterful key; 
“for ten months now you’ve had your say unhindered. 
I mean to have mine now. . What plans have you?” 

Plans? Ihad none. After a pause I told her so. 

“Well, I have,” retorted Jennie, tossing her head. 

I shrugged myself. No doubt her plan or plans would 
include nothing more extensive than a hasty removal from 
this home, the scene of our downfall. Possibly she might 

even suggest going home—back to Ohio, that is. ‘“‘ Ohio? 

Yes, if it’s for our good!” she cried, and added: “It’s of 
little consequence to me where we go so long as it’ll aid us 

_tomake good. You’ll go anywhere you get a good chance 
to go, and I’ll go with you. . And let me tell you 
too,” she announced bluntly, ‘‘we’ll stay in New York if 
it’s in New York that the best chance is offered us. Here, 
see what’s in this,’’ she ordered, and with that handed me 

an unopened telegram. 

I snatched at it as a drown- 

- ing man might snatch at a life-line. My fingers trembled 
with eagerness as I toreit open. Then I read, stared for an 

instant at the typewritten script, and slowly crumpling 
the sheet of yellow paper in my hand flung it to the floor. 

_ I had asked Ainsworth for six hundred dollars. His 
answer was in one word. It was: ‘‘No!” 

Ainsworth too! The one friend I’d felt I could depend 
‘upon—he had failed me. 

“What’s in that telegram?” Jennie demanded. 

“Nothing,” I muttered. 

“Do you mean that you’ll not tell me? Who’s it from?” 
she insisted, again mandatory. 

It gave me a queer satisfaction, then, to divulge this 
last shot at my already shot-to-pieces pride. ‘‘It’s from 
Ainsworth,’’ Tanswered. “I asked 
him to lend me money to pay my 
debts—to get a start again. He 
refused.” 

Jennie caught her breath. ‘‘ Ains- 
. I can’t believe it. He re- 
fused you?” she faltered. 

In answer I picked up the tele- 
‘gram, and after smoothing out the 
She read 
the one word, flushed, and then 
like me threw the paper to the 

floor. Tomy astonishment Jennie 
turned swiftly to me and burst into 
tears. 

“Here, here!” I began, my 
harshness at once melting. 

Jennie gaye me no chance to 
finish. “‘Jim! O, Jim!” she cried 
desperately; “‘I’msosorry for you. 
It’s not your fault. I didn’t mean 
to be so cruel.” 

The afternoon was already wan- 
ing. In the drawing room, deep 
down in the airshaft, it was dark 
how, as if night had come. There 
in the dark Jennie clung to me, 
Shaking and sobbing, crying out 
that she hadn’t meant to hurt me. 
In the midst of it the doorbell 
Tang. 

I started. Jennie, too, quickly 


upon the panels. 
“Where’s Olga?” I asked—or 
rather, let me say, I whispered it. 
For I felt sure I knew who rang 
that bell, then knocked so rous- 
ingly. It would be a dun. No 
doubt they’d already had wind of 


Outside would be but the advance 


| Jennie’s tear-stained face was not 


guard of the little army that soon 
would flock to my door. 

It was Olga’s day out. ‘‘I’ll go,” 
said Jennie, dabbing at her eyes 
With a handkerchief. 

_I would not let her. The dun 
| I would face myself; besides, 


one to show outsiders. 


So with about as much willingness as a convict feels 
when he goes to the gallows I walked down the hall, heaved 
a deep breath, then deliberately threw open the door. 

Ainsworth stood there and he was smiling. 

Gad! My knees grew weak. ‘‘ You?’ I gasped. 

“Got my wire, didn’t you?” rumbled the big fellow. 
“All right, that’s why I’m here. I want to talk to you!” 

As I still clung to the doorknob, giving him no invitation 
to come in, Ainsworth calmly brushed me aside. Entering 
he closed the door, slowly removed his hat and overcoat, 
then as slowly hung them on the hatrack. ‘‘Where’s 
Jennie?’”’ he demanded, adding that he wished to see 
her too. 

Silently I led him into the parlor. 

At the sight of him Jennie arose with an exclamation. 
“Butch! Not you?” 

“Yes, me, Jennie,’ answered the big fellow easily, 
whereupon Jennie stiffened like a poker. 

“AHumph! How do you do, Mr. Ainsworth?” she 
murmured. 

Ainsworth eyed her briefly. “Cut that out,” he 
remarked, his tone severe. “Jim here sent me a telegram 
this morning, and I take it you’ve seen the answer. All 
right. After I’d sent it I got on a train to come and tell 
you why I sent it.” 

“Tndeed!”’ returned Jennie acidly; 
explanation?” 

Again Ainsworth eyed her. Again he said: “Cut that 
out, I tell you.”’ After this, without our invitation, he 
helped himself to a chair. ‘“‘Jennie, my girl,’’ said he with 
the utmost freedom and familiarity, “I want you to know 
this right now—there ain’t a thing in the world I’ve got, 
not one thing,” growled Ainsworth, banging one huge fist 
against the table in emphasis, “‘that Jim and you can’t have 
of me for the asking.’”’ Here he noisily cleared his throat. 
“That is,’ he added, ‘‘anything but money.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jennie meaningly —sarcastically, too, 
I fear. 

‘Say,’ said Ainsworth instantly, inelegantly, “just hold 
your horses, will you? Jim can have even my money, 
provides he uses it right.” 

Isaw Jennie start—why, I didn’t know. Now, however, 
I know it had just dawned on her what the big fellow 
meant. I still sat speechless and wondering. A clam at 
a clambake could not have had less understanding of the 
proceedings about him in which he was so vitally concerned. 


“did it need an 


“For Ten Months Now You’ve Had Your Say Unhindered. I Mean to Have Mine Now”’ 
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“Tf I’ve got it doped out right,’’ Ainsworth rambled on, 
‘Jim wants that money for one of two things: either he 
wants to speculate, or he’s got in over his head and needs 
it to pay his debts.” 

“See here, Butch,’ I began testily, when instantly 
Jennie cut me short. ‘Keep still,’’ she tersely ordered. 

I obeyed instructions. 

“Well, which is it?’? Ainsworth demanded. 
bling, debts, or both?” 

Jennie supplied the answer. 
simply. 

“Oh, I see,” observed Ainsworth. ‘You young folks, I 
shouldn’t wonder, have been playing with the gang we met 
at dinner that night. Eh? Those Skiglers—Zigler, was it? 
Those what-do-you-call-’ems, anyway. Figler? Oh, yes, 
those Broadway swells.” 

Not only had we been playing with the Figlers, but with 
many others like them. However, neither Jennie nor 
I volunteered this. 

“Anyway,” said Ainsworth, “looks to me as if you’d 
got in over your heads. . That ain’t the point though. 
What I want to say is, Jim can have the six hundred—or 
six thousand either, if he wants it—so long as he’ll let me 
have a look in on what he’s going to do withit. If he wants 
it to keep up the Broadway pace—nix! Or if it’s needed to 
let him hang on to Frank Oglebay’s flimflam outfit—nix 
again! And this time, too, it’s nix real good ‘and hard! 
I ain’t strong for any man—a college man too—that’ll 
work his way to money by making a come-on of every 
friend.” 

I made no comment nor did Jennie. She waited quietly, 
expectantly eying me as if to read in my face what 
I intended to tell him. I said nothing though. I had 
nothing to say. Somehow] did not relish telling Ainsworth 
that I was no longer in Wall Street —and why. 

Jennie had no such reservations. As I still kept silent 
she forthwith plumped out all the facts. 

Ainsworth started. “Well, if that ain’t bully!” was 
Ainsworth’s joyous but not too flattering comment. 
““Fine!”’ hecried, then added: ‘‘Such being the ease, 
let’s us three get down to brass tacks right away.” 

Briefly what he offered was this: 

Whatever I needed, however large the amount, he would 
advance me. In addition he offered mea place. “It ain’t 
much of a place maybe,” he advised, ‘‘because I don’t 
cotton to shoving in new men over the heads of others. 
You'll have to begin at the bottom 
and take your chances with the rest. 
If you’re patient though””—I looked 
up sharply—where had I heard 
the words before?—‘‘If you’re pa- 
tient,” Ainsworth drawled, “your 
chance is as good as any one’s.” 

Before I could digest the offer, 
even thank him for it, Jennie 
spoke. “Thank you, Butch! I 
knew you’d do something kind.” 

Ainsworth grunted anew. ‘‘Tom- 
myrot! No such thing!” he 
growled. ‘‘He’ll get the same as 
I started on—fifteen a week. If 
you folks can’t live on that P’ll lend 
you what extra you need. . . . 
But you’ve got to pay me back,”’ 
he grumbled. ‘‘ You’ve got to pay 
me every blooming cent of it!” 

For the first time in months I 
heard Jennie give a free, natural 
laugh. “Of course we'll pay it 
back,” shereturned; ‘‘but before 
we accept I want to be frank with 
you. If we can get something 
better Jim and I are going to 
take it. Is that understood?” 

Ainsworth grinned at her mo- 
mentarily, then chuckled outright. 
“Gee! but you’re the busy little 
business woman! If I had a wife 
like ” But there he broke off, 
blushing furiously. 

“You see,” said Jennie, “Jim’s 
had nine years’ business experi- 
ence. He’s a good business man, 
only just at the moment he doesn’t 
think so. Now do you, Jim?” 

I made no response. A savage 
scowl instead spoke for me. But 
Jennie, smiling openly, went on 
speaking. ‘‘The fact is,” Jennie 
announced abruptly, “Jim may 
have another offer —today, in fact.” 

A what—another offer? It was 
news to me. Never before had I 
known Jennie to bluff on any pretext 
whatever. Jennie added blandly: 
“You know it’s just possible Jim 
and I may go back to Ohio.” 

(Concluded on Page 27) 
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“When do we eat?” 


HAT?’S the question which 
agitates the normal healthy 
youngster three times a day— 
at’ least!’ “And if you) ate his 
mother, thank your lucky stars 
for this ravenous appetite of his. 
Give him the wholesome 
simple foods that build up a 
vigorous body and wide-awake 
brain. 
Start off his dinner or supper 
every day with one of the 21 
kinds of 


SOUPS. 


It will make the whole meal 
relish better and digest better. And 
he will never grow tired of them. 

Pure, full-flavored, nourishing, 
these perfect soups include ample 
variety for every taste and every 
occasion. 

Order them by the dozen. Keep 
an assortment on hand. That saves 
time and bother and makes you 
always ready for the unexpected. 


21 kinds 10c a cane? 


Asparagus, Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth § 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 4 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


ZU KINDS 


AY, ra 
SH Caspr 
AMD EN, NS USA 


Slumber sweetly 
And completely 
Little lass so fair 
If through your dreams 
That label gleams 
You'll wake to find 

it there, 
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Commercial Paper as am 
Imvestmemnt=By Roger W. Babson 


was a most interesting account of the 

analytical mind of Thomas A. Edison. 
The article described how Edison, during 
his recent European trip, after closeting 
himself for half an hour with the map of 
Paris, seemed to have a perfect knowledge 
of the city, being able to locate every street 
of any section and to find his way about as 
if he had been born in Paris and had always 
lived there. In short, according to this 
Paris paper, he was able to grasp the de- 
tails and fundamental questions of every 
important matter in such a wonderful 
manner that all were simply astonished at 
his versatility and thoroughness. 

Though this story has nothing to do with 
commercial paper, it reminds me of an 
evening I spent in Mr. Edison’s home, 
when we discussed different classes of se- 
curities. On this evening Edison told me 
that, though he was no banker, and, owing 
to his optimism and large-heartedness, 
often got the worst of a deal, he had many 
times made a most careful study of com- 
parative forms of investment, and had 
concluded at the end of each analysis that 
the safest investment today is high-grade 
commercial paper maturing in from three 
to six months and issued for merchandise 
either in stock or in transit. In previous 
articles I have explained why Edison is 
opposed to the purchase of certain long- 
term bonds, preferring listed stocks of our 
large and established railroads and indus- 
trial corporations. He also has opinions 
regarding other forms of securities, such as 
short-term notes. He has nothing against 
any legitimate investments or forms of 
securities; but, whatever the character of 
the securities described or whatever the 
conditions under which they are issued, he 
always comes to the final opinion that 
theoretically the very best investment is 
high-grade commercial paper maturing in 
from three to six months, issued by success- 
ful merchants and secured indirectly by 
merchandise. 


I A PARIS paper I read last evening 


Three Kinds of Paper 


Commercial paper is really issued for three 
purposes—namely: 

1—To provide additional permanent or 
semi-permanent capital for carrying either 
a larger stock of merchandise or assets of 
a more fixed nature. 

2—To enable an increase in credits. 

3—To carry over the “‘ peak of the load” 
peculiar to every business. 

Personally I do not believe in commer- 
cial paper issued for the first-mentioned 
purpose. I care not how large or how small 
a firm’s capital is—provided it is in the 
form of contributions by members of the 
firm if it is a firm, or in the form of capital 
stock if it is a corporation. I do, however, 
believeit is a mistake for any manufacturer, 
merchant or storekeeper to borrow money 
on notes for an increased capital. It is 
necessary to renew such notes continually 
when they become due, and a firm or cor- 
poration which has issued notes for capital 
for any length of time finds it almost im- 
possible to break away from the habit. It 
is a bad habit and is at the bottom of many 
commercial failures today. It is compara- 
tively easy to borrow money, but it is a 
vastly different thing to pay up the notes. 
As a good relative of mine used to say: 
“Roger, if you want to have the winter 
last but a short time discount a four- 
months’ note about the first of November!” 
Therefore, to repeat, I do not believe in 
the first class of commercial paper above 
referred to; and, though the majority of 
commercial paper today belongs to this 
class, I advise against its purchase—and, 
what is more, I advise every reader of this 
weekly against borrowing money for per- 
manent merchandise-capital requirements. 

The second class of commercial paper— 
that issued for enabling a firm to increase 
its accounts receivable—should in many 
cases be treated the same as the first class; 
but there are exceptions to this rule, and 
these exceptions depend largely upon the 
character of the accounts. For a manu- 
facturer of millinery, an article that is very 
perishable and of large profits, to issue 
paper in order to increase his accounts re- 
ceivable does not appeal to me as ve 
good business, as the accounts of certain 


small retail millinery concerns may not be 
especially attractive. On the other hand, 
for a concern that deals in copper, pig iron 
or some other commodity, which over a 
comparatively few months fluctuates very 
little in price and is very marketable, to 
issue paper in order to increase its accounts 
receivable may be good business. Of 
course, when judging class two, everything 
depends upon the character of the firm 
issuing the paper; and each instance should 
really be decided independently on its own 
merits. Otherwise the loaner of the money 
had better purchase what are known as 
“receivables.” 


Receivables Explained 


Some of the readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post have written to ask what 
is meant by “‘receivables,”” and the follow- 
ing is a brief explanation: If a medium- 
grade concern came to one of my banks and 
wished to borrow ten thousand dollars in 
order to extend twenty-five hundred dollars 
additional credit to four good customers, 
I should say to‘them: “I really do not 
wish to loan you permanently the money 
for additional capital purposes; but if you 
will get four notes of twenty-five hundred 
dollars each—one from each of the firms 
you mention—and will indorse and bring 
these notes to me, I will discount them for 
you.” Now by doing this I accomplish 
three things: First—I make sure that the 
money is to be used for increasing accounts 
receivable rather than for buying more 
unsold merchandise. Second—I have a 
definite lien on a certain portion of these 
accounts receivable that I believe to be 
good, rather than an indefinite general inter- 
est in them all. Third—I need not look 
to my local firm for the payment of the 
notes except as a last resort. In short, I 
place my eggs in four baskets instead of 
one, and then have all the baskets guaran- 
teed by the local firm which indorses all 
four notes. 

Therefore, by receivables are meant 
notes that a firm has received in payment 
for goods sold, which notes it indorses and 
discounts at some bank. Of course some 
firms feel that it is poor policy to give these 
receivables, not desiring to expose their 
customers. Moreover, if one bank is given 
receivables, all banks loaning to the firm 
expect receivables likewise. Therefore 
many large corporations refuse to give any 
of their customers’ notes to their creditors, 
but keep said notes in their own safes, re- 
fusing to use receivables on any account. 
Of course, for large firms this is an entirely 
proper practice; but smaller and medium- 
grade firms which haye not clearly estab- 
lished a high credit should not object to 
giving receivableswhen the money is desired 
for temporarily extending credits—still less 
for permanently extending credits. 

This brings us to the third class of com- 
mercial paper on which money is borrowed 
simply to carry a firm over its busy season. 
This is the kind of paper I endeavor to 
purchase for the banks in which I am in- 
terested. There are many illustrations of 
this third class of commercial paper; but 
perhaps the best is that put out by wool 
houses in Boston. These wool houses are 
obliged to buy wool in the summer and hold 
it for a few months until the manufac- 
turers take it off their hands; and often in 
the spring they have no wool. Of course 
they all have large capital and often they 
loan this capital in the season when they are 
not carrying wool; but in a business like 
that it is almost as bad to have too much 
capital as too little. Consequently the 
wool merchant begins in the summer to 
purchase wool with his own capital so long 
as the capital lasts, which is nearly up to 
the peak of the harvest-time, when he bor- 
rows money with which to purchase more 
wool. This money is used for carrying 
him over the “peak,” or winter; and the 
first wool he sells after the first of the year 
is used for paying up his notes, though he 
does not get his own capital from all the 
wool until it is almost time for another 
shearing. 

Therefore it will be seen that the best 
kind of commercial paper is that of firms 
that borrow only for a certain season of the 
year to carry them over the “peak of the 
load.” Such firms have sufficient capital 
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for their ordinary business, but desire an 
ncreased capital for three or four months. 
‘Rather than have a surplus of funds for 
‘eight months of the year, these firms feel 
that it is better judgment to borrow for 
‘four months of the year, and they are cer- 
tainly justified in such a course. I have in 
‘mind a manufacturer who spends eight 
months of the year in making goods which 
are sold mainly during two or three of the 
summer months. Now this firm feels 
justified in borrowing money for a large 
rtion of the material consumed in the 
manufacture of its goods during the winter, 
paying up these loans in the summer-time 
when the sales are made. In short, the 
largest institutions in the country seek 
borrowers who ‘‘clean up”’ once a year and 
are entirely out of debt for a portion of the 
year, even though it is but for two or three 
months. This money is not borrowed for 
permanent capital requirements, and there- 
fore the bank is almost always sure to be 
able to get the money, if it so desires, when 
the note becomes due. 
_ For the benefit of borrowers, I wish to 
‘state here that the easiest way to establish 
credit is to pay notes when they mature 
and never ask for an extension! So arrange 
your maturities and loans that when your 
notes become due you can pay them, even 
f you must go back at the end of the time 
to reborrow the money. Strange as it may 
seem, the average bank does not consider 
security, or even a financial statement, so 
much as it considers the moral risk—and 
by moral risk is meant the personal char- 
‘acter of the borrowers and their record for 
. notes when they come due. 
9 . 
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Rules for Buyers of Paper 


For the benefit of readers of this weekly 
I have drawn up the following five rules 
that may be intelligently used by any 
investor in the selection of commercial 
aper: 

-1—Buy only through established note- 
rokers, and purchase only from brokers 
who are universally recognized as the most 
conservative. Never buy direct from the 
borrowers, for the brokers act as a check 
on the genuineness of the paper—and the 
difference in rate, the commission paid the 
~brokers, is but a small premium to pay for 
the insurance of thorough investigations. 
_ 2—TIf possible, buy “‘two-name”’ business 
paper, preferably receivables or accepted 
drafts. A wholesale house sells goods to a 
large dry-goods house in some other city 
and takes its note for six months. The 
wholesale house then indorses it and gives 
-ittoa broker tosell. The buyer then virtu- 
fa has the note of two distinct concerns 


in different sections of the country, and the 
buyer knows for what his money was used. 
1 one cannot obtain this paper obtain as 
“many valuable indorsements as possible 
on the best paper in the market. 
3—Purchase paper the names on which 
are well rated by both Dun and Bradstreet 
and are also recommended by the banks 
of the vicinity in which the borrowers do 
business. Banks are human and sometimes 
make mistakes; but certainly one should 
‘not purchase paper which a good local bank 
‘Tefuses to recommend. 
4—Purchase paper of borrowers who use 
the money either to increase accounts re- 
ceivable or to carry them over their busy 
‘season. As previously stated, I do not 
believe that any firm should do its normal 
business on borrowed money, but rather 
should have sufficient capital of its own to 
_earry on its regular operations. Therefore 
it is well to insist on the payment of all 
‘notes at maturity rather than to permit 
-Tenewals. 
__ 5—Buy only the paper of firms that 
furnish full and satisfactory statements 
and that the established notebrokers state 
is the very best. Moreover, to insure the 
genuineness of the statement, find out 
something about the moral standing of the 
b Whether considering stocks, 
bonds or commercial paper, the average 
bank today gives altogether too little 
thought to the moral character of the 
Owners and operators of the business. Of 
course a good statement should be insisted 
upon; but unprincipled men can make a 
“statement show about anything they wish 
it to show. 
__In short, the above resolves itself into 
the practice of gradually accumulating a 
list of names which the brokers, the banks, 
the local community—and, in fact, all— 
ee are the very best. It is a great mis- 
ike to buy paper of a firm with which one 
unfamiliar. It is wise to be continually 
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looking up new firms; but they should be 
looked up with the idea of buying the next 
time the notes are offered, rather than the 
first time the notes are observed by the 
buyer—and then only in case all investi- 
gations have proved satisfactory! <A 
eareful record should be kept of these 
names; and, though gradually the list may 
be extended or curtailed, only such paper 
should be purchased as is offered by firms 
in this list. Moreover, these names should 
be kept constantly in mind, and an ac- 
quaintance with the business growth of the 
firms formed. Some bankers confine their 
purchases of outside paper to two or three 
cities and then systematically visit these 
cities and keep in touch with the moral and 
financial status of the firms whose paper 
they discount. 

Of course there are various methods of 
“checking” commercial paper, which term 
simply means looking it up to see whether 
or not it is good. We have the commercial 
agencies, such as Dun’s and Bradstreet’s; 
but, as brokers will not usually offer paper 
unless the firms issuing it are satisfactorily 
rated by these agencies, one should look 
much farther and make an independent 
examination. The first thing that occurs 
to one when making an independent in- 
spection is the statement; but often it is 
impossible to rely upon the statement of 
even public accountants. To begin with, 
a public accountant may be a wizard at 
figures and ableto add four columns at once; 
but he may be utterly unable to appraise a 
stock of merchandise or even make an 
examination into the value of the accounts 
receivable. Of course the statement will 
give both of these items, but for a public 
accountant to ascertain whether these items 
represent real value or not is a very difficult 
proposition. Very few accountants are 
properly paid or properly equipped for the 
appraising of assets; and, outside of the moral 
element brought by the public-accounting 
business, its valueisto be questioned. How- 
ever, | am very much in favor of public 
accounting as one of the aidsinselecting and 
establishing a clean record for commercial 
paper; in fact, one of the banks in which I 
am interested has passed an official vote 
requesting the investment committee to 
endeavor to select only paper of firms that 
systematically have public accountants 
audit their accounts. 

Another reason why one cannot depend 
too much upon a statement is because, the 
day after the statement is issued, some 
property may have been sold or some obli- 
gation assumed which may very materially 
weaken the standing of the borrower. 


Getting a Line on Borrowers 


Probably the best method is to ascertain 
the standing of the concern in the trade. 
Many large banks with credit depart- 
ments, after much inquiring, without hear- 
ing a word against the borrower, are 
almost certain that the paper of such a 
borrower is absolutely good for the next 
twelve months. On the other hand, the 
paper of a firm not recommended in the 
highest terms—or of a firm on which banks 
report “‘ We are not well enough acquainted 
to give an opinion” —is best let alone. Of 
course, in checking the standing of such a 
concern, one should go beyond the banks 
which the borrowers or their brokers refer 
to, as such banks usually have an account 
with the borrowers—and it is not to be 
expected that they would speak otherwise 
than favorably. 

When studying commercial paper it is 
well to write or talk—a personal talk is 
infinitely better than writing—with banks 
that do not have an account with the firm 
and with competitors in the trade, as this 
is the best way to obtain good independent 
and impartial information. 

However, the most important of the sug- 
gestions above given is the moral test, so to 
speak. It is impossible to give an intelli- 
gent opinion on the value of any commercial 
paper unless one knows something definite 
relative to the moral caliber of the bor- 
rowers. It is necessary to know what the 
members of the firm or the officers of the 
corporation that issues the paper stand 
for—whether they are upright men stand- 
ing for what is best in the community, or 
whether they are men who are careless and 
indifferent concerning such things. This 
was considered a very important element 
some years ago by the old school of mer- 
chants, but in recent years it has become 
more or less forgotten. Bankers today, 
however, are beginning to return to the use 
of this old test; and the young man of the 
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PRETTIEST THING 


In My Home 
is a. Macey Book Cabinet 


Ly 1O set one of the new Macey Book Cabinets in your home 
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is to set before your children an example of such good 
taste that throughout all the days of their lives they will 
feel its refining influence. 
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Macey Book Cabinets are the first sectional bookcases ever 
built after the designs of the old masters. These old masters, 
Sheraton, Chippendale and Fra Junipero, were as great in Fur- 
niture as Shakespeare in Literature, as Mozart in Music, as 
Michael Angelo in Painting. 
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The new Macey Book Cabinets are the only sectional book- 
cases that can be added to, both upward and sideways, and 
still not look like sectional bookcases, but like heirlooms of 
furniture. Can be taken from or rearranged without destroying 
their beauty and style. 
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So artful is the cabinet work that dealers frequently have to 
take them apart to convince customers that they are sectional. 
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Macey old master designs harmonize with any furniture you 
now have, and are made in such variety of popular prices, 
sizes, woods and finishes, that they fit any requirement of space 
or purse. 
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Macey Sectional Book Cabinets are built under the direction of Mr. 
O. H. L. Wemicke, the father of sectional bookcases and President of The 
Macey Company. Mr. Wernicke’s name is still used in the corporate title of 
a competing firm, with which he has long since had no connection. 
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If you wish to give your home and your children the most inspiring influ- 
ence you ever gave them, you will go to a furniture store and see these new 
Macey Book Cabinets before you forget it. 


Or send for the new Macey Style Book and price list. It is the most 
complete and extensive work published on the subject of sectional book- 
cases, giving the history of their invention, manufacture and development, 
as well as suggestions on library decoration and arrangement. It also con- 
tains the following original articles by the ‘‘ Father of Sectional Bookcases,” 
O. H. L. Wernicke —‘‘ Get Acquainted With Your Furniture ;” “ What 
Constitutes Good Furniture;"’ “‘ The Forces Which Govern Furniture 
Development ;"’ “‘ Origin of the Unit Idea.” 


Address The Macey Company, No. 940 South Division St., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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Chafing Dish 
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a class by itself. 


No fuel to renew. 
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-. Westinghouse 


Electric 


for Xmas 


HAFING dish cookery is a 
delightful pastime with the 
Westinghouse Electric Chafing 
In homes that boast one there 

are few winter evenings in which it is 

not put to some use. 


Every real woman likes to fuss with a chafing dish. 
It’s a fine way to try new dishes and methods of cooking 


The Westinghouse Electric Chafing Dish is in 
It is more economical to operate 
than any other chafing dish no matter how it is 


It heats much quicker. 


No special electric fixtures neces- 
sary. Just attach to any electric outlet. 
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coming generation who expects to build up 
a credit should make up his mind to do 
right, be honest, clean and just. 

Though I am a churchman myself, I do 
not mean by this that the note of a church 
deacon or any other ‘‘very pious” individ- 
ual is any better than that of many men 
who avoid any public participation in 
church affairs. I care not what a man says 
he believes—and when looking up a man’s 
character I do not care whether or not he 
attends church every Sunday. I do, how- 
ever, give great consideration to his actual 
character, and whether he is honest, just, 
unselfish and manly. I often talk with the 
man’s employees in order to learn-about 
him rather than with his pastor, or with his 
customers rather than with his bankers. 

I mention this because I have been criti- 
cised for certain previous remarks made 
along these lines by men who interpreted 
my writings as simply references to men 
who profess character, whether or not they 
possess it. The profession of character 
means nothing, but the possession of it is 
all-important! Therefore I advise all pur- 
chasers of commercial paper to select paper 
only of concerns of strong moral fiber; and 
conversely I advise all borrowers to acquire 
character and to have no connection with 
dishonesty, injustice, graft or any other 
undermining practices. 


An Ideal Investment for Banks 


When the commercial paper of concerns 
of such high character is purchased, and 
when this paper has passed the other tests 
mentioned, the bank or individual pos- 
sessing the same has the finest kind of 
an investment—an investment secured by 
liquid assets; an investment that can be 
sold at any time; an investment that will 
be paid when it becomes due, and an in- 
vestment that should show no depreciation, 
with a fair rate of income. I only wish that 
I could sufficiently forcibly express myself 
regarding my great admiration for this 
character of investment. 

Banks especially should give more atten- 
tion to this form of investment. Though 
banks are justified in buying a certain pro- 
portion of bonds, they were not formed for 
such purchases—the natural and ordinary 
investment of national banks being com- 
mercial paper. Therefore I take every 
occasion to urge banks to use this form of 
investment more and more. During the 
panic of 1907 commercial paper was a great 
asset; for though stocks declined fifty per 
cent in values, and it was almost impossible 
to sell bonds within five per cent of their 
value, all high-grade commercial paper was 
paid instantly as it became due from week 
to week; in fact, banks in which I am in- 
terested had a large amount of paper come 
due during the very worst week of the 
panic—and every dollar of it was paid; 
though municipal bonds of our large cities 
were temporarily held up in payment until 
the worst of the storm was over. 

Therefore I thoroughly maintain that 
high-grade commercial paper, such as is 
recommended by conservative notebrokers, 
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“RICHMOND” 
Vacuum Cleaning 


to brooms, | 
mops and jf 
dusters 
and the 
backaches_ ff] 
and drudg- 
ery they 
bring. It 
puts an end to the 
dust and disorder fp. 
and annoyance of | 
weekly sweeping 
x days. It for- 
ever stops the }f 
nuisance 
of Spring 
and Fall 
; houseclean- 
s d, highly polished 
metal tools are moved over the surface to 
be cleaned, and every piece, part or par- 
ticle of dust, dirt, sand, moths, larve, |p 
etc., is instantly drawn away by suction | 
to an air-tight receptacle, leaving noth- 
ing to play havoc with the floor cover- 
ings and other furnishings. 
“RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning may be 
installed in any building, large or small, 
old or new, town or country. Wherever 
installed it will pay for itself in from 
eighteen to thirty months in the ‘‘house- 
cleaning ’’ expense it saves you and in the 
depreciation of furnishings it prevents, 
to say nothing of the happiness and 
healthfulness of having for the first time 
a perfectly clean house without a vestige 
of dust and_dirt from top to bottom. 


“COLLECT THE DUST 
— DON’T SPREAD IT” 


Vacuum Cleaning embraces 
every provedly successful type of appa- 
ratus. It includes Hand-Power Cleaners 
for $29.00; Ten-Pound Portable Electric 
Cleaners for $73.00; and Built-in-the- 
House plants for $225.00, to a 40-sweeper 
plant ‘such as cleans Marshall Field's 
store—all on our ‘‘ Easy Payment Plan”’ 
of 50c. per week and upward; or a liberal 
discount will be allowed for cash. 

The "RICHMOND” Portable Suction Cleaner 
shown in the illustration weighs but ten pounds 
instead of sixty. All that any portable cleaner can 
do, this one does. It is simple in construction. 
There is nothing to wear out. There are no gears, 
no diaphragms, no valves. Nothing to jiggle loose. 
To operate simply attach to any electric lamp 
socket. Costs only one cent per hour to operate. 

Our “Special Agency Plan” enables live, 
energetic young men to become the 
Vacuum Cleaning representatives of their 
respective communities. Our ‘‘Special Cor- 
respondence Course in Salesmanship," 


together with direct instructions from our 
trained representatives, insures success. 
Write for particulars. Local agents wanted 
everywhere. 

Send for our booklet entitled, ‘‘ How 
“RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning Saves 
Money”; also Reference Book giving 
names of 1,800 prominent installations 
all over the world. 


THe MSCrum-HowE tt Co, 


Largest Makers of Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems in the World 
GENERAL OFFICES 
NEW YORK — 623 Terminal Building 

CHICAGO— 459 Rush Street 
MONTREAL — 15 T T Concord Street 
Branches or Agencies in other Principal Cities 


1898-1911 
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or all classes of people. All banks should h M & 3 
buy more of it, estates should purchase a Jo n uir . 0. e 
fair quantity of it, and every individual SPECIALISTS IN ; 
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It is a handsome ormament to any sideboard or serving 


eosae should pane a certain proportion : 
: : . : of it. It is especially attractive to business | 
table. It has the W estinghouse quality, and looks it. houses with a surplus of funds for a portion O dd : ot S ‘ 

You must have the booklet for the full line of oe ee , 
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Of course, in some years, rates on com- 
mercial paper are low—and on the highest- 


Of Stock | 


Westinghouse Electric Ware for Christmas befcre 


j , : : grade paper during a portion of the present inquiries | 
you finish your holiday shopping. It shows the year rates have been but three and a half for infStation on ence con 
’ Westinghouse “quality” goods—percolator, toaster- P Geant Parpencnpeace eo fate | | nected ae New York Stock Ex 
SI : . : ; : hange Securities. 
se stove, samovar, frvyin regularly purchasing commercial paper is “ : ; 

A ee ons milk youd laundry sure, Over a period of years, of a good rate Send for Circular A—“‘ODD LOTS” 


and traveler’s irons and other goods. 


of interest —approximately five per cent. Members New York Stock Exchange 
At any rate, one obtains the market rate 71 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 

when purchasing commercial paper, and - 
to obtain more than market rates means 


Send a post-card today for a copy to “Westinghouse, 
Household Dept. Peeact Pittsburgh, Perea lt you wish 


taking some risk, with a possibility of a A Lo ron 
ee larooiiosss Puss ose Leaf . 
we will tell you of a dealer or lighting company or depart- me cee eset: pe ey ar ed Binder Vesite2 500 Postpaid. 


to the rate when purchasing commercial L ee eed “cui 
paper. Simply say to your broker that - E. B. Patent BINDER- ‘ 


3 e After papers are inserted arms may be turned down—out of the | 
what you want is his best paper, and hold way. May be used to hold papers im | 


ment store near you that will give you Westinghouse goods 
and the best of service. 


j + ss Z b " turn 
him morally responsible for the same, giv- nok form. When a 
ing him no instructions as to rate. The referred to. 


When one arm is tum 
down, behind the papers, 
other may be turned up 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 


man who goes into a four-and-a-half-per- 
cent market and asks for five-per-cent 
paper runs the chance of making a loss; 
but the man who goes to reliable, estab- 
lished brokers and asks for their best 
paper—irrespective of the rate—should 
get the full market rate, with absolute 
security. 


useas a hook for hanging. a 
Comes in two styles wi 
Labveé for filing or plain, 
each, and our 50 page 
C. & D. office necessiti 
postpaid on receipt of 10c. — 


Representatives all over the World 


| Miniature Railways 


% 


An Ives Miniature Railway 
for Christmas will afford your 
boy more lasting pleasure than 
anything else you can find. 


What is so fascinating to an 
active American youngster as 
an Ives Toy Train whirling 
alongareal track under itsown 
power, crossing bridges, going 
through tunnels, and stopping 
at stations? 


The IVES 


develop your boy’s mechan- 
ical ingenuity. They also 
furnish enjoyment for the 
whole family. 


You can get either a mechanical 
or an electrical Ives Train. Me- 
chanical engines are operated by 
clock work. In the electrical, the 
third rail system is used. 


Cars may be operated on either 
system, changing only the engines 
or trackage. The Ives Railways 
are standard miniature gauge. 


Trains, complete, cost from $1 
to $25. 


Ives Toys are guaranteed. We 
are the oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of Miniature Railways in 
America. 


‘The best toy, hardware and de- 
partment stores carry our goods. 
If you cannot readily obtain them 
in your town, write us and we will 
see that youare supplied. Our elec- 
trical and mechanical trolley cars, 
battery motors, fire brigades, iron 
toys, and trains to draw on the 
floor, all bear the IVES trade 
mark—the mark of excellence. 


Handsome Catalog, illustrated in 
three colors, free if you give the name 
of your toy dealer. Write for a copy. 


DEALERS—IT7 you are not now selling 
the Ives Miniature Railway Systems, we 
have an interesting proposition for you. 


The Ives Manufacturing Corporation 
194 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
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KEEPING 
UP APPEARANCES 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


This was a little too much—too much to 
stand. If for ten months I had been bluff- 
ing, shamming, making a fraud of myself, 
it was still no reason why now Jennie should 
do it. I wanted to blurt out that it wasn’t 
true that I had another offer. I wanted to 
show Ainsworth, himself brutally truthful, 
that I could be as brutally truthful as he 
was. “Look here, Butch ” T began, 
but Jennie gave me no chance. 

Ignoring me, she asked instantly of Ains- 
worth: “‘Can’t weleaveitjustasitis? Won’t 
it do just as well if we decide tomorrow?” 

“Why, sure,” assured the big fellow. 
“Take your time about it.” As heartily he 
added: ‘‘Now let’s forget it for a while. 
This swell flat of yours feels kind of stuffy 
to me, and if you don’t mind you and Jim’ll 
have dinner with me somewhere, then we’ll 
go to a show.” 

I go to a show? Not much! Not even 
would I go with Ainsworth tonight, though 
even my future depended on it. However, 
Jennie decided. Laughing at Butch’s stric- 
ture on our home she gayly shook her head. 
“Thank you for the invitation, but no. 
I’m cooking dinner myself tonight and 
you’ve got to dine here. If you and Jim 
will only take a walk I’ll air this stuffy 
bandbox so that you can breathe by the 
time you get back. Now go on, hurry!” 
Jennie ordered; ‘‘I’m expecting a visitor.”’ 

I wondered who. While Ainsworth was 
putting on his coat I got a word with Jen- 
nie. ‘“‘What’s all this folderol, and who’s 
your visitor?’’ I demanded. 

“Wait and see!” laughed Jennie, then 
flitted away to the kitchen. 

It was six o’clock when Ainsworth and I 


_| returned. In the drawing room I heard a 


woman’s voice. “Eh, what? Women in 
there?” cried Ainsworth, alarmed. 

Indifferently I shrugged myself. ‘‘Only 
a friend of ours, a Mrs. Hodge,” I answered, 
all the more listless. ‘‘ You remember her, 
don’t you? She was at Sherry’s that night.”’ 

“Aw, one of that bunch, eh?” drawled 
Ainsworth. His tone was expressive. I 
knew from it that in this brief meeting he 
had read Amy’s character to a T. 

“Come along,”’ I said, and dawdled into 
the drawing room. ; 

Amy, however, was not there. Another 
woman rose to greet me. It was Mrs. 
Ousley—she of all women! 

“Butch,” said Jennie, laying her hand 
fondly on the big man’s arm, “‘you won’t 
mind if I say something, will you?” 

Ainsworth grinned. 

“Fire away,” he ordered. 

Jennie smiled up at him. “We're going 
back to Ohio, Butch. Mrs. Ousley has just 
brought us a message from her husband. 
Jim has his old place again.” 


(THE END) 


The Cup That Cheers 


HE Union Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, is 

a large and imposing structure. At 
luncheontime it is one of the most populous 
and popular places in the city, but at night 
it is about as gay as the House of Usher. 

A man from New Orleans, in Cleveland 
on business, was given a card to the club 
by a friend. He didn’t know a person in 
Cleveland except his sponsor. Naturally 
he was lonely and naturally he went up to 
the Union Club at night to see if he could 
find company. Nobody was there but the 
servants. He wandered about in the big 
rooms, growing lonesomer every minute. 
He sat first-in oneroom and then in another, 
vainly hoping for company. Finally it 
seemed as if the very silence of it all would 
make him scream. He was plunged in a 
big chair in the lounging room, which was 
quiet as the grave, when his sponsor at the 
club came in. 

He touched the New Orleans man on the 
shoulder and said: 

“‘T say, old chap, will you have a drink?” 

The New Orleans man jumped up, 
grabbed his friend by the arm and shouted: 

“Yes, by Heavens, I will! You have 
talked me into it.” 


PUBLISHER AND AUTHOR 


Robert Sterling Yard, the writer of the article, 
Publisher, Author and the Devil, printed in The 
Saturday Evening Post of October 14, states that 
he was misinformed in regard tothe circumstances 
upon which he based the paragraph An Author 
Without a Home, and that the facts reflect no 
discredit upon the author to whom it referred, 
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Piandard for 50 years | 


Safe — strong — sure-footed — diamond- 

, rd—stay sharp longest—classy lines—ofhcial 

‘models. Hear the “ring” of the steel as they 

skim the ice! 
polished runners! They grip the shoes like a vise 

and put confidence in the man in the shoes. 


D/ROLLER SKATES 


Corkers! 


Peerless! Invincible! 


Catch the glint of the sun on their 


| Of course they're the choice of fastest racers, hockey 
champions, expert figure cutters and every wide-awake 
skater! Why shouldn't they be> They have no equals! 


There's a Winslow style for every branch of Winter's greatest 
‘sport—lever, clamp, strap and screw models. Every one made 


in the world’s greatest skate factory. Here also are made the famous 


Winslow’s Roller Skates. 
Send for the catalogue ? 


_ THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 


Sure, you will! 


SS - Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
ORES ee Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 


de la 
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Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C.; PARIS, 64 Avenue 
Grande Armee; BERLIN; SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia; 
DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand 
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Every package is a present by itself. 


Jb Rk fe Give boxes of this delicious tid-] 
on on the Sp ear gives the finest flavor for the longest 


refreshing juice of fresh mint leaves 1s 


The F lavor Lasts ant aid to teeth, breath, appetite and 


Use The Beneficial Confection For Tree Decoration. 
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The Gift for the Man 
Who Loves a Pipe 


A pound of his favorite tobacco—Prince Albert, 
“the joy smoke’’—in the dandiest crystal glass 
humidor. Any man would like that. 


The humidor has a glass lid, you know, with a hollow glass 
knob that holds a sponge to be moistened. That keeps the 
tobacco fresh and fragrant allthe time. His pleasure in this 
gift’ll only begin with Christmas. You'll be giving him 
just lots of long, cozy, comfy evenings, with his favorite pipe 
going and giving real pleasure. And he’ll always have the 
humidor. It can be filled again and again. 


This is the tobacco that’s so fragrant. 
bit having him smoke it in the house. You rather like it, in 
fact. Prince Albert never leaves that stale, rankish odor 
that some tobaccos give a room. 


You don’t mind a 


Better order this humidor now from any tobacco or cigar 
Store. ‘Most all dealers have it now, but they’ll be nearly all 
gone before Christmas. 


the national joy smoke 


Sold also in roc tins, 5c cloth bags, and in pound and half- 
pound tins with moistener top. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE FUN OF GETTING THIN 


(Continued from Page 9) q } 


J was not an amateur at the game. I had 
been through the mill. I spent several 


days in going over the whole matter. It- 


was reasonably simple, too, and needn’t 
have taken so much of my time; but I was 
protecting myself, you see, gold-bricking 
myself—trying to find a way out that 
would not deprive me of things I liked to 
do, of pleasures I wanted to enjoy. It was 
pure selfishness that dominated me and 
made me do so much figuring on a proposi- 
tion I knew was contained in a sentence; 
but I did fight to hang cn to the old way of 
living. 

After each session of false logic and selfish 
hypothesis I invariably came back to the 
same proposition, which is the only prop- 
osition—and that was: What makes fat? 
Food and drink. How can you reduce fat? 
By reducing the amount of food and 
drink—that is all there is or was to it. 
The only way to get rid of the effects of 
overeating and overdrinking is to stop 
overeating and overdrinking. 

I went over my food habit. I was ac- 
customed to eating a big hired-man’s 
breakfast—fruit, coffee, eggs, waffles, hot 
bread, sausage, anything that came along; 
and I heaved in a lot of it—not a little—a 
lot! I didn’t eat so much at luncheon, but 
I ate plenty; and at night I simply cleaned 
up the table. I wasn’t so strong on sweets 
and pastry, because I usually drank a few 
highballs during the day, and highballs and 
cocktails and sweets do not go well together— 
that is, the man who takes alcohol into his 
system usually does not care for sweets. 
Beer was one of my long suits too—Pilsner 
beer. I did like that! 

I looked this food habit squarely in the 
face. I impaled the drink habit with my 
glittering eye. I knew I was eating about 
sixty per cent more than I needed or could 
use, and that I was drinking a hundred per 
cent more. I knew that nothing makes fat 
but food and drink. I knew excess of food 
will make any animal fat and I saw I had 
been eating freely of the most fattening 
kinds of food. I knew beer and liquor were 
made of grain, and that grain is used to 
fatten steers and cows and pigs. I refused 
to adopt a diet like any of those unpalata- 
ble ones I had experimented with, but the 
remedy was as plain as the cause. It was 
simple enough if IJ had the nerve to go 
through with it. 


A Terrible Renunciation 


Inasmuch as an excess of food and drink 
make an excess of fat, it follows that the 
reduction in the amount of food will stop 
that fat-forming and give the body a chance 
to burn up the excess fat already formed. 
That was my conclusion. Mind you, I 
reached that conclusion before I made any 
of my arguments; but I didn’t want to 
admit it as reasonable or logical, for I hated 
to give up the pleasures of the table and the 
sociability that came with the sort of drink- 
ing I did. I was trying to find a way out 
that would be easy and comfortable. And 
all the time I was getting fatter! The 
scales told me that. 

This backing and filling and argument 
with myself lasted all through January and 
part of February. It took me six weeks to 
get myself into the frame of mind where I 
admitted the truth of my conclusion. I was 
no hero. I didn’t want to doit. I loved 
it all too well. I was as rank a cow- 
ard in the beginning as you ever saw! 
It appalled me to think of restricting myself 
in any way, for I liked the pleasures that I 
knew I must forego. However, when I got 
up to two hundred and fifty pounds I sat 
down and had it out with myself. 

“Here!” I said to myself. “You big 
stuff, you now weigh two hundred and 
fifty pounds! In another year or two you 
will weigh two hundred and seventy-five 
pounds! You are uncomfortable and 
heavy on your feet, and you are gouty and 
wheezy; and it’s a cinch you'll die in a few 
years if you keep on this way. You know 
all this fat is caused by an excess of food 
and drink, and you know it can be taken 
off by a reduction in those fatmakers. Are 
you going to stick round here so fat you are 
a joke, uncomfortable, miserable when it’s 
hot, in your own way and in the way of 
everybody else, when, if you’ve got the will- 
power of a chickadee, you can get back to 
reasonable proportions and comfort merely 
by Banee yourself things you do not 
need?’ 


December 16, 191i 


All the old arguments obtruded. ¢ 
what I should lose! Life would be a dull 
and dreary affair—a dun, dismal proposi 
tion. I admitted that. On the other h 
however, life would not be a whe 
sweaty, choked-heart, uncomfortable pre 
osition. I finally decided I would go to it 
And I did. 

My method may be utterly unscient: 
I suppose it hasn’t a scientific leg to st: 
on. Still, it did the business. And Im 
tain that results are what we are loo 


of food I ate sixty per cent and I cut 
alcohol altogether! I carried out my ar, 
ment to its logical conclusion so far as 
concerned myself. I didn’t give a 
whether it would help or hurt or con 
any other person in the world. It was 
body I was experimenting on, and I | 
what I dad-blamed pleased and asked no} 
advice—nor took any. * 


Twenty-five Pounds Lost 


Instead of a hot-bread—I have the grea' 
hot-bread artist in the world at my hous 
bar none!—waffle, sausage, kidney-si 
lamb-chop, fried-egg and so forth so: 
breakfast, I cut that meal down to son 
fruit, a couple of pieces of dry, hard to: 
two boiled eggs and coffee. I cut out 


per cent of what I had been eating. 
diminished the quantity, but not the v: 
ety. I ate everything that came along, bi 
I didn’t eat so much or half so much. I 
stead of two slices of roast beef, for ex 
ample, I ate only one small slice. Insteac 
of two baked or browned potatoes, I ate 
only half of one. Instead of three or fo 
slices of bread, I ate only one. I didn 
deprive myself of a single thing I liked, h 
I cut the quantity away down. And I 
drinking alcohol absolutely. 

What happened? This is what ha 
pened: Eating food is just as much a hab 
as breathing or any other physical functio 
I had got myself into the habit of eati 
large quantities of food. Also, I had aceu 
tomed my system to certain amounts 
alcohol. I was organized on that basis 
fatly and flabbily organized, to be sure, 
organized just the same. Now, then, wh 
I arbitrarily cut down the amount of 
and drink for which my system was orga 
ized that entire system rose up in a 
revolt and yelled for what it had been accu 
tomed to get. There wasn’t a minute 


the sight of food did not excite me and whi 
I did not have a physical’ longing and 
petite for food; when my stomach did 1 
seem to demand it and my palate howl f 
it. It was different with. the drinking 
got over that desire rather promptly, 
with a struggle, at that; but the food-y 
was there for weeks and weeks, and it Vi 
fight —a bitter, bitter fight! 

When I went to the table and sa 
good things on it, and knew I intend 
to eat small portions of them, especiall 
my favorite desserts and my beloved 
bread, I simply had to grip the sides of 
chair and use all the will-power I had 
keep from reaching out and grabbing sor 
thing and stuffing it into my mouth 
friends used to think it was all a joke. — 
was farther from being a joke than an 
thing you ever heard about. It 
tragedy—a grim, relentless tragedy! - 
was acute physical suffering. My body 
cried out for that same amount of f 
I had been giving it all those years. 
wanted to give it that same amount. 
had to leave the table time and 
again to get hold of myself and go 
to the smaller portions I had allot 
myself. I liked to eat, you know. 

Nothing much happened for a few 
though the waistband of my trousers g 
looser. Then a lot of the excess ba: 
seemed to drop away all at once. Iw 
myself and found I had taken off twe 
five pounds. Friends told me to ql 
that I should overdo it. I laughed at 
I knew I was still twenty-five poun' 
heavy and I was just getting into mys 


strange how men, and especially fat 
nn, who haven’t the nerve to reduce 
emselves, think a man must be sick if 
he takes off flesh. I knew I wasn’t sick. 
eed, I was just beginning to get well. 
eke the end of three months I had taken 
thirty-five pounds. It was coming off 
val too. My face wasn’t haggard or 
kled. I looked fit. My eye was clear 
and my double chin had disappeared. Also, 
Thad conquered my fight with my appetite. 
had won out. I was satisfied with the 
smaller quantities of food and I felt better 
fan I had in twenty years—stronger, 
fitter—and was better, mentally and 
hysically. After that it was a cinch. I 
fet along, eating everything on the bill- 
of-fare, but in small quantities. I didn’t 
vary my diet a bit, except for the eggs at 
breakfast. If I wanted pie I ate a small 
jece. If I wanted ice cream I ate a small 
Fish. If I wanted pudding I ate some of 
that. I ate fat meat and lean meat and 
spaghetti, and everything else interdicted 
by the reduction dietists—only in small 
ntities! And I kept on getting smaller 
smaller. 
The fat came off from everywhere. I 
been incased with it apparently. My 
t decreased seven inches. A big layer 
at came off my chest and abdomen. My 
and arms grew smaller but harder. 
ven my fingers grew smaller. My excess of 
evaporated. And at the end of the fifth 
onth I had taken off fifty-five pounds. I 
sighed then one hundred and ninety-five 
nds, which is what I weigh today. 


Al Wardrobe Gone to Waste 


very person, I take it, has a normal 
ht; and if that person gives his body a 
ce, and ill health does not intervene, 
e body will find that normal and stay 
ere. I take it that my normal weight, on 
ount of my big frame and bones, is 
out one hundred and ninety-five pounds, 
the age of forty-three. At any rate, it 
Ss stayed at a hundred and ninety-five 
ce the first of last July, and in that time 
ve loafed for two months and ridden on 
man cars for two other months, and 
ve not taken any exercise to speak of; 
I have maintained my schedule of eat- 
and I have not taken any alcohol. I 
gure I can stay where I am indefinitely 
that program —and that is my program 


2 here are certain economic phases of a 
mpaign of this kind that should be men- 
ned. It is expensive. Not one item of 
othing, save my hat, socks and shoes, 
lich fitted me last January is of the slight- 
fuse to me now. I didn’t get to cutting 
lo clothes until I was sure I would stick. 
since that time the tailors have had a pic- 
li@at my expense. My shirts were too big. 
mstead of wearing a seventeen-and-three- 
| irters collar, I now wear a sixteen-and- 
My waist is seven inches 
I even had to have a seal ring I 
cut down so it would not slip off my 
ger. While in the transition stage I 
ed like a scarecrow. My clothes hung 
Sr like bags. 
_ Since I have had my clothes remade and 
ew ones constructed I am an object of con- 
a comment among my friends. They 
“marvel at my changed appearance. 
hey are all solicitous about my health. 
‘hey do not see how a man can take off 
ore than fifty pounds and not hurt him- 
I do not see how he can keep it on and 
kill himself. They tell me I look like a 
y—and I feel like one. I’m as active as 
Bee years ago. When I wasin the 
ountains this summer, at an altitude of 
tenty-five hundred feet, I could climb 
pes with no exhaustion that I couldn’t 
r gone fifteen feet up the year before. 
ly mind i is clearer; my body is better. I 
vt I have added a good many years to 
e. 
‘And all this time I have had everything 
vanted to eat, but not all I wanted to eat 
I got myself readjusted to the new 
em. I missed the alcohol at first, but 
all over now. It was a part of the 
and I used to think a necessary part. 
ive cured myself of that delusion. If 
is a thing on earth the matter with 
e ablest doctors in this country can’t 
out what it is. I am a rejuvenated, 
tructed person, no longer fat, aged 
hree—and the White Man’s Hope! 
© the exercise end of it, there wasn’t 
ercise end. It happened that I met 
last March, when I was in the first 
of this campaign, who had made 
e study of the human body. I liked 
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him because he was modest about what he 
knew, and not a faddist. We talked about 
exercise. He told me one thing that stuck. 
He said: ‘‘ Walk a little every day. If you 
have half an hour walk a mile. If you have 
an hour walk two miles. Don’t try to see 
how many miles you can walk in the half- 
hour or the hour, but take your time. Look 
at things as you go along. Be leisurely 
about it. When a man goes out for a walk 
and walks as hard as he can or does any- 
thing else in the shape of exercise as hard as 
he can he is subjecting himself to just. as 
much nerve strain as he can subject him- 
self to in any other way. Be calm about 
your walking, or whatever else you do.” 

Formerly it had been my custom to plug 
out after breakfast and gallop three or four 
miles as hard as I could and then go to 
work. I cut that out. I walked an easy, 
leisurely mile or two miles, looking at the 
trees and flowers and watching the people 
and looking into shop windows, and I got a 
lot of good out of it. Then it grew hot, and 
I cut my walking to half a mile or so down 
to my office in the morning and back at 
night. Occasionally, after dinner, I would 
walk a couple of miles. This summer I 
went fishing and tramped about some, but 
not much. In reality, I had no scheme of 
exercise, and I took little. I didn’t need it. 
I didn’t have masses of food and drink in 
me to be burned up. I was normal. 

As I said, I suppose all this is absurdly 
unscientific —and I don’t give a hoot if it is. 
It worked for me. I don’t know whether it 
will work for any other person on this earth. 
Nor do I care. If you want to try it on, 
provided you are fat, here are the specifica- 
tions: I assume it is an axiom that we all 
eat too much. I know I did—about sixty 
per cent too much. Still, I guarantee noth- 
ing. I make no claims. I have set down 
the facts; and the only warning, advice or 
admonition I have to give is that any per- 
son who makes up his mind to try this 
method and thinks he isn’t in for the hard- 
est struggle of his life would do well not to 
try. Thisisn’t afrolic. It’s a fight! 


fl Square Deal 


Me an’ Jem Simmons used to set 
On his back porch; an’ Jem ud say: 
“A really honest man don’t get 
No chance in this world nowaday. 
A man that labors with his hands,” 
He says, ‘‘don’t get no just returns — 
An unearned increment’s what stands 
Between him aw’ th’ wealth he earns.” 


Aw then Jem’s wife comes out an’ goes 
Out to th’ clothesline with th’ clothes ; 
An’ Jem jest grinds his teeth—but he 

Is helpless, jest like you er me. 


Me aw Jem Simmons used to talk 
Of how th’ System grinds us down ; 
An’ pleasant afternoons we'd walk 
All through th’ purty part of town. 
Jem says that interest’s what saps 
Th’ very lifeblood of th’ land— 
Aw hopes that some fine day, perhaps, 
Folks may wake up an’ understand. 


An’ when we get back home, perhaps 
Jem’s wife is out a-pickin’ scraps 

Of wood fer kindlin’—an’ he’ll grind 
His teeth, but has to be resigned. 


Me an’ Jem Simmons would discuss 
Th’ woes an’ sorrows of th’ pore 

As if th’ worst has come on us— 
Right there by his back kitchen door. 

“Tt’s special privilege,” he says, 

“That makes th’ cost of livin’ high, 

Till dollars jest buy less an’ less—— 
An’ what is he to do, or I? 


” 


An’ when his wife comes out to feed 
Th’ chickens his big heart’ll bleed 
To think she has to work, when she 
Had ort to live in luxury. 


Me an’ Jem Simmons often set 

Aw’ smoke on his back porch, an’ try 
To figger out a way to get 

A square deal, sech as you an’ I 
Had ort to have; an’ he says he 

Ain’t got th’ courage to resist 
Th’ System—an’ says he can see 

He’s mighty nigh a Socialist. 


Aw then his wife comes out to draw 
Some water from th’ well; an’—pshaw! 


“Ain't that enough,’ he says—jest 
hissed ! — 
“To make a man a Socialist ?”’ 
—J. W. Foley. 
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A KING 1000-Shot will 
teach you howto handle 
a real repeating rifle 
when you are older, 
my boy. 


T is a gun that your 
father and mother 
will be willing to 
trust you with, and yet 
it’s a real gun that you 
can be proud of, and that 
will test the marksman- 
ship of a grown man. 


It isn’t a dangerous powder- 
gun; it shoots Air-Ritle (or BB) 
shot by compressed air and is 
very accurate. Air-Rifle shot 
is preferable because it is more 
uniform in size. ~ 

The magazine holds 1000 
shot, and you can shoot them 
out one by one, just as you 
could with a Winchester or 
Remington lever-action repeat- 
ing rifle. 

The barrel and frame are 
made in one piece of steel 
with polished nickel or 
gun-metal finish. The 
stock is genuine black 
walnut. 

This King of air- 
rifles is the famous 
“Thousand Shootin’ 
Air-Gun,” the 


KING No. 5 
1000-Shot 
$2.00 


PALA 


sa at a cnncuniumnn ince cn noi onan 8 


Wrnte today for interesting free booklet, 
Story of the Air-Rifle’—Tells how the first air- 
rifle was invented, how air-rifles are m ade, and 
gives illustration and descri iption of all the many 
styles of KING Air-Rifles. 


THE MARKHAM 
AIR-RIFLE CO. 


Original Inventors and Oldest 
Manufacturers of Air- Rifles 


Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Target-shooting with a 
KING 1s one of the finest 
of outdoor sports. 

It trains you in expert 
marksmanship, and sturdy 
character. 

It gives you a keen eye, 
steady hand and cool head. 


It develops the faculty 
of prompt and accurate 
decision. 


Insist on the genuine KING 
and look for the name on 
the side-plate or barrel 


We made the first air-gun ever sold, 
and have originated practically every im- 
provement in air-rifle construction since. 

The ‘‘ Target K’’ stands for the latest 
styles and strongest and most accurate 
shooting. 

If you can’t find the genuine KING 
in your town, send for our catalog of all 
models; select the one you want, send 
us the money, mentioning your dealer’s 
name, and we'll ship direct, express 
prepaid. 


The guns shown and de- 
scribed on this page are only 
two outof many KING models 


AIR 
RIFLES 


There’s one for every boy 
of every age 


ITTLE Brother can start 

with one of the 25c pop- 

guns and graduate from 

one KING to another till he is 

the proud owner of the big 
1000-shot. 


No. 1—KING Single-Shot 


Shoots air-rifle shot and darts; length 

31 inches; polished nickeled steel, 

black walnut stock. Price $7.00 
No. 2—KING 350-shot 

Hammerless repeater,’ magazine holds 

350 shot; length 31 inches; polished 

nickeled steel. Price $1.25 
No. 4—KING 500-shot 

Exactly like No. 5, but 2 inches 

shorter. Price $1.75 


No. 5—KING 1000-shot 
Hammerless magazine repeater, lever 
action; 36 inches long; polished 
nickeled steel. Price $2.00 
Same, gun-metal finish, $2.50 

No. 7—“‘ The Chicago” 

The original air-rifle; mahogany fin- 
ish; shoots air-rifle shot and darts. 
Price $1.00 

No. 10—KING “Junior’’ 

Nickel- plated steel; black walnut 
stock; 29 inches long. Price 50c 

No. 11—KING “ Three-in-One”’ 
Shoots air-gun shot, cork and rubber 
ball; length 29 inches; polished 
nickeled stee]; black walnut stock. 

Price 75¢c 

No. 12—KING Pop-Gun 
Shoots cork; polished nickeled steel; 
walnut stock; 15% inches long. 

Price 25 


"The 
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Post 
Toasties 


with hot milk 


or cream— 


Summer's Gift 
TO 


Winter’s Feast 


All the “goodness”’ 
of white corn, cooked 


and toasted for you. 


Post Toasties are 
delicious, economical 
and satisfying — 


Ready to serve di- 
rect from package. 


Their distinctive 
flavour adds to the 
pleasure of breakfast, 
lunch or supper, and 
housewives like the 
convenience. 


The Grocer sells, 
and 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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RICKEY BURNS A PACKAGE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


S 


Jimmie watched him a moment, approving 
his dexterous slide of the shovel-blade, his 
easy and rhythmic lift, the clean precision 
of his every movement. 

“T never thought it of you, Rickey,” he 
said. ‘Dog me if I can get over the idee of 
you working!” 

“I’m a right smart surprised myself,’’ 
admitted his partner. ‘I wouldn’t wonder 
if I could make a living at it if I done it for 
wages. It may come to that too. There! 
That’s about asmuch as we'll want to hoist.” 

The two put their shoulders to the car 
and trundled it to the foot of the shaft, 
where a block and tackle dangled from a 
rude windlass above. After attaching the 
tackle by an ingenious clutch~ of hooks 
they ascended the ladder and then slowly 
and painfully hoisted the car a little above 
the surface level, where they locked it 
preparatory to sliding planks across the 
shaft’s mouth. This done, they lowered 
the car to the planking and pushed it toward 
their loading chute. It was a primitive 
contrivance, but fairly effective; and the 
partners rather resented the smile of a 
stocky young man in corduroys who stood 
watching the operation. 

“Tt’s the best we can do right now; so 
you mustn’t be too hard on us, Mr. Van- 
Opdom,”’ said Rickey, answering the smile. 

“T don’t see anything wrong with it,” 
declared the Top-Notch engineer kindly. 
“How’s she running, gentlemen?” 

“We've been just a-wondering about 
that,’”’ replied Rickey blandly. ‘You see, 
we ain’t got anything to go by except what 
they tell us at the smelter. Still, we get 
a little something back after you fellows 
have taken your rake-off—enough to en- 
courage us to keep on; so far be it from us 
to register anything in the nature of a kick. 
How’s Top-Notch?”’ 

““We’re working out the low grade on the 
thirty-foot level, I believe. I’m doing con- 
siderable prospecting myself; and that’s 
what I want to ask you about. Any objec- 
tion to me setting up the drill on your 
ground and sinking a few feet here and 
there? I’ve got some theories about the 
formation on this end of our properties 
that I’d like to verify.” 

“T ain’t got no objection if you'll let us 
see the cores,’’ Orr answered. 

“Wait amoment, Jimmie,” Rickey inter- 
posed. ‘“‘We haven’t made our bets yet 
and I don’t believe the gentleman has 
anteed. If he wants the privilege of calling 
he’s got to sit in; and then he’ll have to 
pay to satisfy any curiosity he’s got con- 
cerning and otherwise appertaining to 
what we’ve got.” 

“‘T think you have the wrong idea, Mr. 
Raymond,” said the mining engineer. 


| “We aren’t prospective buyers. We’ve got 
| ore enough to run us a hundred years.” 


“At the same time you wouldn’t mind 
annexing a little old fifty-per-cent vein that 
happened to be straying in our back yard,” 
suggested Rickey. 

VanOpdom laughed good-humoredly. 

“Oh, well, if you’ve got any notions of 
that sort there’s no use talking!”’ 

“There’s another point about this drill- 
ing,” pursued Rickey apologetically. “If 
you bore our claims full of holes we’ll have 
the rain running down the backs of our 
necks when we’re tunneling; and if the 
water ain’t got no place to run off it’s apt 
to breed mosquitoes, and we'll have to 
screen the cabin. You see how it is your- 
self. Another thing: if you find that vein 
for us we won’t have the fun of hunting for 
it, and if you prove there ain’t no vein we'll 
get discouraged—so there you are! I hate 
to be unaccommodating—but you’d feel 
the same way.” 

“That’s all right,”’ said VanOpdom cheer- 
fully as he turned togo. “It won’t make any 
particular difference. Good day!” 

“T reckon he’s right about that,” ob- 
served Rickey, looking after him. “It don’t 
make no difference unless we can get some 
kind person with a bundle to build us a 
smelter of our own.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired his 
partner. 

““T’m ashamed to mention it, because it 
sort of reflects on a leading citizen,” replied 
Rickey. “All the same, I’ve got one of my 
hunches. Ever play freeze-out, Jimmie? 
No? Well, you’ll get a chance to be in the 
game before long!”’ 

There was no immediate confirmation of 
Rickey’s hunch and that young man pur- 
sued the remarkably even tenor of his way, 


to all appearances happily. There were 
circumstances that might have daunted one 
less stout of heart and hopeful of soul too. 
He was not favorably regarded by Mr. Paul 
Jarley Cruser, for one thing. He had con- 
ducted Mr. Cruser across the desert to 
the field of his present activities and the 
association had not been conducive to 
mutual good feeling. When the two met 
Rickey’s greeting was always urbane, if 
a trifle familiar and lacking in reverence; 
but the Top-Notch magnate confined him- 
self to a stony glare through his imposing 
tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses and a curt 
nod. Old Man Ross, superintendent of 
the mine, omitted the nod and merely 
glared, with a contraction of his shaggy 
brows. This grieved Rickey but not so 
much as the altered demeanor of his daugh- 
ter Maggie— Maggie, who had in the very 
snagteeth of parental opposition declared 
herself his friend! She bowed, indeed; 
but her blue eyes were unsmiling and her 
chin looked firmer than ever, so that there 
was small comfort to be derived from the 
added tinge of pink in her cheeks. 

When a man has sacrificed all other 
joys of life on the altar of love—abandoned 
his chosen calling and its companionship, 
the illimitable spaces of the range, sun, air 
and motion, to burrow molelike in under- 
ground gloom and consort with crazed 
visionaries who mouthed strange jargon; 
when he has denied himself the dear 
delights of faro, roulette and poker, and all 
vinous and spirituous indulgence—and all 
for the sake of a girl, that girl might, in 
common decency, show some sense of 
gratitude. Rickey had done and was doing 
all this; but a certain reputation for good- 
fellowship is sometimes hard to live down; 
and a little thing like a game of poker, 
under certain circumstances, is capable of 
creating mischief. 

“‘T told him I would always be his friend, 
when father was abusing him,’ Maggie 
said to her pillow. ‘‘He knew that I meant 
it—or he ought to have known—and what 
does he do? Goes straight over to The 
Only Show and gambles with that wretch, 
Burke, and T’ll have no more to do 
with him!” And so she resolutely, defi- 
nitely and finally put Mr. Raymond from 
her heart; and when she met him clad in his 
mud-caked garments, and walking clumsily 
in his unaccustomed miner’s boots, these 
evidences of honest toil and aspiration to a 
nobler, better life moved her in no degree— 


no more than the whimsical half-smile with. 


which Rickey regarded her. At first he had 
attempted to speak; but she had walked 
on. Only her color was heightened a trifle. 
Ever since then, though now Rickey never 
stopped, she found herself unable to control 
that rebellious impulse of the blood. 


Jimmie Orr, returning from a trip to the 
smelter, descended the ladder of the Lady 
Lou’s north shaft so hurriedly that he 
missed a rung and fell the last three feet. 
Without waiting to take stock of damages 
he picked himself up and made his limping 
way to a yellow glimmer of light, where he 
found Rickey picking industriously at a 
ledge of shattered rock. 

“Drop that!” cried Orr; and to empha- 
size his request he smote his partner 
between the shoulderblades with a slap 
that made him stagger. Rickey saw that 
his face was beaming. 

“We're all right, boy!’ shouted the 
optimist. ‘‘They want to buy the mine. 
Now what did I tell you?” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ said Rickey mildly. 
“Fine and dandy! Now suppose you sim- 
mer down, you pop-eyed lunatic! And let 
me tell you that the next time you thump 
me thataway Ill lay open your empty 
brainpan with whatever’s handiest and 
heaviest. Who.wants to buy the mine?” 

“‘Cruser,”’ replied Orr. 

“Then our fortune’s made,” declared 
Rickey sarcastically. “‘Now get out of my 
way and let me loosen up this rock. Com- 
ing whooping and yelling round here about 
a little thing like that! I thought dinner 
was ready or something else exciting. Get 
out of my way!” 

“He wants us to come up to the office,” 
Orr continued unabashed. ‘‘I told him I 
wouldn’t talk business without you; so he 
says to me to get you up there.”’ 

“‘T wonder if I’ll go,’’ Rickey speculated. 
“T reckon he wouldn’t take up our time and 
waste his own unless he was going to offer 
us something less than a million, do you?” 
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“T wouldn’t say a million, Rickey,” said 
his partner innocently. ‘“‘He’ll make it 
something worth while though. Stop that 
now and let’s go up and see him.” 

“Do you know where I’ll see him?” 
asked Rickey. 

Nevertheless he yielded to his partner’s 
entreaties; and when the capitalist looked 
up at their entrance with his customary 
disparaging expression, Rickey’s greasy hat 
was clasped becomingly to his bosom and 
he appeared meek and deferential in the 
extreme. 

Mr. Cruser settled his glasses more firmly 
on his thick nose and signed a letter before 
swinging his chair to face the partners. 

“T’m told that you men own the two 
claims north of us,” he began, addressing 
Rickey. ‘Now we are going to put up a 
number of buildings—sheds, stables, a ma- 
chine shop; perhaps a sawmill. That sort 
of thing.” He waved a pudgy, diamond- 
decorated hand. ‘‘Where you are would 
be a handy place to build ’em and I’d be 
willing to pay you what the ground is worth 
for building purposes. I understand they 
aren’t any good for anything else.” 

Orr started up indignant. 

“Why, them claims 
Rickey’s elbow silenced him. 

“T’m going by the smelter’s figures of 
the ore you’ve got out,” proceeded Cruser, 
reaching for a package of slips and turning 
them with a dexterous finger. “It’s clear 
that you’ve never got out enough to pay 
ordinary expenses—to say nothing of 
wages; so I’m assuming that the ground 
is practically valueless—entirely so from a 
mining standpoint.” 

“We've got the father and mother vein 
of all the copper in the district !’’ Orr broke 
out excitedly. ‘‘Youlet meshow you i 

“Don’t talk foolish, Jimmie,” inter- 
rupted Rickey. ‘‘ You listen to the gentle- 
man. He’s talking sense. If the ground’s 
good for anything besides copper, why 
not let him have it if he’s willing to pay 
us what it’s worth to him? What is it 
worth—please, sir?” 

“T would be willing to give you five hun- 
dred dollars apiece—and that’s a liberal 
offer,’ said P. J. Cruser impressively. “‘A 
thousand dollars in cash. Cash, mind!” 

“You just want it to build on?” said 
Rickey. ‘‘You don’t have no idea that 
there may be some good ore on it?’’ he 
continued anxiously. 

Mr. Cruser laughed contemptuously. 

“Don’t these answer that question?” 


” 


A dig from 


| he demanded, shaking the smelter slips. 


“Well, if you think you’ve got a mine go 
right ahead. I guess I can find another site 
for my buildings.”’ He tossed the slips aside 
and wheeled back to his desk. 

“‘A thousand dollars!”’ Rickey murmured 
thoughtfully. 

Orr got up. 

“Come on,” he said gruffly. “Let him 
go to thunder with his thousand dollars!” 

“Wait, Jimmie,” said Rickey. ‘Don’t 
let’s do nothing we might be sorry for. The 
gentleman says cash money. Of course it 
ain’t no fortune; but Would you be 
willing to make that fifteen hundred, Mr. 
Cruser?”’ 

“T said a thousand,” the capitalist 
answered crisply. 

“Well, I’m in favor of taking it,’ said 
Rickey. 

Orr looked at him in amazed reproach. 

“T mean it,” declared Rickey doggedly. 

“Well, of course, if you want to lay 
down, that’s all there is about it,’’ said the 
miner sadly. ‘‘ You’ve been putting up the 
money from the start and it’s your say-so. 
Only ” Hesighed. “Youfixitup. I'll 
sign the papers when you’re ready for me.” 

“You needn’t go, Mr. Orr,’ said the mag- 
nate of the Top-Notch. ‘“I’ll have the 
papers ready in a few minutes.” His eyes 
gleamed with satisfaction and triumph as 
he leaned forward and struck a bell. “‘Take 
these names and descriptions, and fill them 
into a couple of quitclaims,”’ he ordered the 
pale clerk who answered the summons. 
Then he drew a checkbook to him and 
picked up a pen. “I make this payable 
to 2). 

“Ricardo Raymond,” answered Rickey— 
‘*R-i-c-a-r-d-o. Cheer up, Jimmie! This 
ain’t going to interfere with you finding 
that vein if you’re plumb set on it. Mr. 
Cruser don’t want only surface right. 
That’s all he’s after.” 

“‘What’s that?”’ snapped Cruser, swing- 
ing round. 

“T was just explaining to Jimmie here 
that you don’t want nothing underground,” 
said Rickey with his ingenuous smile. 
“He seems to think you’re after his copper 
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vein; he doesn’t seem to get it through his 
head that we’re only selling surface for your 
buildings. He’s considerable slow-minded, 
is Jimmie.” 

Mr. Cruser’s face assumed a slightly 
purple tint. 

“Do you think I’m buying surface right 
only?” he snarled. ‘‘ Well, I guess not!” 

“T think that’s all you’re likely to buy 
with a thousand dollars, P. J.,’’ Rickey 
answered suavely. ‘‘You don’t calculate 
on building a subway system, do you? 
Why, P. J., I’m surprised at you—almost! 
Don’t say you thought you was acquiring 
our vein, with all its dips, spurs, angles 
and variations, for such a sum!” 

Cruser gave him one malevolent look and 
struck the bell again—three times in rapid 
succession. 

“Tear those quitclaims up,” he said to 
the pale clerk. Then he turned to the 
partners. ‘‘Get out!’ he barked. 

“If you please!” suggested Rickey, 
lounging to the desk. “‘Say it, P.J.!” He 
extended a thumb and bent forefinger 
toward Mr. Cruser’s nose. ‘‘Can’t I learn 
you to be polite nohow?” His finger and 
thumb advanced. 

The pale clerk heroically made a motion 
to interpose. Orr, who was chuckling with 
enjoyment, brushed him aside without 
troubling to look at him. 

“Tf you please!” insisted Rickey. 

Cruser had leaned back in his chair to 
the limit of equilibrium and the purple had 
completely faded from his complexion. 

“Tf you please!’ he gurgled, and toppled 
over in a heap. 

“That’s nice,” remarked Rickey approv- 
ingly. ‘Come along, Jimmie. I’m afraid 
he doesn’t want us.” 

As the two walked back they discussed 
the situation. 

“‘T don’t see how the son-of-a-gun can do 
us any harm!” Orr opined. 

“No harm, but a right smart of incon- 
venience,’ said Rickey. ‘‘For one thing, 
we'll have to pack our ore to Los Dragones 
if we want it smelted, and little Nigger- 
horse ain’t much on the pack.” 

That supposition proved to be entirely 
correct. At the week’s end, Orr took his 
customary load to the smelter and the fore- 
man told him he might take it back again. 

““What’s the reason?” asked Jimmie. 

“Orders,” replied the foreman laconically. 

Upon this Jimmie turned his mules and 
drove back. 

“But I think we can whip the devil round 
this partickler stump, Rickey,” he said to 
his partner. ‘‘What’s the matter with get- 
ting one of the other boys to haul it up and 
let on it’s his?” 

“That would be real deceitful!’ Rickey 
objected. ‘‘Besides which, they’d catch 
on to it and then we’d be getting another 
fellow into trouble. They’d refuse his ore.” 

“Then what will we do?” 

“Rub a pork rind on the bucksaw and 
keep right at it,’ was Rickey’s counsel. 
“We can stick it out for a month yet—and 
a whole lot of things can happen in a month. 
One thing, I’ll write to Curran. Curran is 
white; and if our friend P. J. and his crowd 
didn’t chisel the Curran crowd on that Top- 
Notch deal it’s because they didn’t get no 
chance, in which case they wouldn’t have 
touched it with a ten-foot pole. We might 
work up an independent consolidation. 
I'll study on it, Jimmie.” 

He was still studying an hour after his 
partner’s snores first rumbled through the 
shack. Seated on the rough board stoop, 
his hands clasped about his updrawn knees, 
he gazed at the stars and meditated, the 
while indulging his pernicious habit of 
brown-paper cigarettes. Presently the 
moon came up behind Escobedo and masses 
of fleecy white clouds drifted slowly across 
and enveloped it; so that vast and luminous 
avenues to the central glory opened and 
were obscured, changing so imperceptibly, 
seeming so tangible in their weird beauty, 
that the young man felt his spirit drawn in 
longing to penetrate the celestial mystery. 

And so he studied and let his cigarette go 
out; and sometimes he imagined Maggie 
Ross moving, spiritlike, along the radiant 
pathways—aloof, unattainable. Then the 
exaltation departed and he pictured her on 
the porch of the superintendent’s house 
with a stocky brute, who broadened his a’s, 
altogether too close to her; and, with that, 
Rickey got up—but he had arrived at a 
decision. ‘‘I’ll see her tomorrow, whether 
orno!”’ he muttered as he entered the cabin. 


It so happened that Rickey had no diffi- 
culty in carrying out his intention of seeing 
Maggie Ross; and she did not pass on as 
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she had meant to. They met almost at the 
gate of her home and Rickey motioned her 
to the shade of the pepper trees. 

They stood for a moment in silence. She 
met his determined look steadily, gravely. 
It seemed to him there was something 
almost contemptuous in her regard—and it 
stung him to speech. 

“Maggie,” he cried, “I can’t stand this 
no longer!’’ ; 

She made no reply, but trembled slightly 
at the half-suppressed passion in his voice. 
“Are you through with me, Maggie?”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
answered coldly. ‘There is nothing to be 
through with, is there?” 

“T thought there was at one time,” 
replied Rickey haltingly, after a pause. 
“There was a night—nearly four months 
ago—when I thought there might be. 
You’ve probably forgotten it and I reckon 
I oughtn’t to remind you.” 

“‘T think you have forgotten very often 
since then,” she said. 

“T’ve been a no-account, feather-headed 
fool—I know that,” the young man ad- 
mitted. ‘‘I’ve slipped up where I didn’t 
aim to, and I ain’t excusing it; but I 
allowed you’d give me a show, Maggie. I 
wasn’t raised to look at some things the 
sey, you have. You want to think of 
that.” 

“T have thought of it,’ the girl told him. 
“But there are other things, and 
It’s no use talking about it. I must go in, 
Mr. Raymond. Please let me go.” 

Rickey stood aside. 

“T suppose there are other reasons,” he 
said bitterly. “‘I know one of them. I’ve 
seen him with you right often lately—but 
that ain’t none of my business. And—I 
reckon he’s a heap better man than I am.” 
He smiled mirthlessly. “‘Goodby, Maggie.” 

He was turning to go when she spoke. 

“Tf you mean Mr. VanOpdom—and I’m 
sure you do—I think it right to tell you 
that you are mistaken. He is engaged to a 
girl in Boston; and, anyway Heis 
nothing but a friend to me and never would 
be anything more.” i 

The feeling of relief with which the young 
man might have heard this announcement 
at another time was dulled by her manner. 
He caught at the word. 

“That ain’t much, is it? You told me 
that you would always be my friend. That 
was the last thing you said tome. I hada 
different idea about it though; I thought 
friends overlooked things and forgave 
things, Maggie.” 

The pleading in his tone had anything 
but a softening effect on the young woman. 
She looked at him and there were both 
scorn and anger in the look. No doubt 
about the expression this time. 

““You showed me just how much you 
thought of our friendship then!” she flared 
out. “I took your part against my father, 
and you—you showed everybody that he 
was right.” 

“T got into a game,” Rickey admitted. 
“Yes. I was a considerable worked up 
over them few brief remarks the old gentle- 
man made. I had a chance to win the 
little horse back too—and I think a heap of 
that little horse!” 

“So much that you took the chance of 
losing him at cards—and lost him.” 

“But I won him back!” Rickey put in. 

“There are some things you can’t ever 
win back,” said Maggie. ‘‘There was a 
present you wanted to give me, Mr. Ray- 
mond. What did you do with that?” 

A dusky red mounted into Rickey’s face 
and suffused it to the hair-roots. 

“T—I played that,” he acknowledged 
humbly. ‘I didn’t think you knew; but I 
see you do, and—and I’ll take my medicine. 
It was sure a dog’s trick and I reckon you’d 
be a fool if you did forgive it. Well, 1 won’t 
trouble you no more.” 

He pulled his hat down over his forehead 
and walked rapidly away. The girl opened 
the gate and then stood looking after him, 
her eyes moist and her lip quivering. 

“Trouble me!” she murmured. ‘‘Oh, 
Rickey, you won’t do anything but trouble 
me to the last day I live!” 


A few days later another bolt from the 
blue, of a peculiarly deep indigo tint, de- 
scended upon the proprietors of the Lady 
Lou Mine. Rickey Raymond sustained 
the first shock of it. Entering the company 
store, which had absorbed the small general 
merchandise emporium of Bill Hockins and 
was rapidly absorbing the surplus wealth 
of the community, Rickey laid a flabby 
five-dollar bill on the new counter and de- 
manded a sack of cornmeal and the balance 
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/ latest and one of the most charming creations shown 
for1912. These sheer voile embroidered waists will 
be much in vogue this season. It is trimmed with 
cluny lace insertion down front, around shoulders and 
oncollar. Chic, finely plaited side effect jabot pret- 
tily edged with German Val lace. Popular and grace- 
ful elbow sleeves ending in little French frills of finely 
plaited voile and Vallace. Buttons at back. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust measure. Mail or express $1 00 
charges paid by us She Cy aCe ae ° 


| THIS CATALOGUE IS FREE 


mail or 

express 

charges 

to your 

town no 

matter where 
you live, 


Send for BE LLAS HEs S & © Send for 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. Catalogue 


Gtalome NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


| Bound to Please You 


' Their unusual beauty wins.your admiration at 
first sight. They are made so carefully and with 
| such skill. that we give you a written guarantee 
| with each ring. This guarantee means, without 
qualification, that if any stone (except a diamond) 
| is lost at amy time, we will replace it without any 


charge whatsoever. 

. Over : From 
2000 GOLD $2.00 

Designs Up 


Guaranteed Rings 


See these wonderful rings. Prove that similar 
values, ‘elsewhere, would cost you much more, 


Q. C. Rings are sold only through 
retail jewelers. If not at your 
jeweler’s now, 
send his name : 
and receive in 
Teturn our new 
book about gems 
and their mean- 
_| ing. We can 
| quicklysupply 
| your wants, 
| throughour 


Look for the 
Q. C. Stamp 
Inside Each 
Ring. 


UEEN CITY RING 
COMPANY 


| Here is the engine to do your work. Uses only 
| a gallon of gasoline a day. Pumps all the water the 
‘| average farm uses, for a cent a day. 
Ahundred or more economies in your everyday work 
_ | will suggest themselves when you have a 
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in what he euphoniously termed ‘‘sow- 
belly.” Thereupon the company store- 
keeper pushed the bill back and informed 
the would-be purchaser that he had none of 
the commodities mentioned to sell to him. 

“What’s the reason you haven’t?” 
demanded Rickey. 

“Orders,” replied the storekeeper. 

“Tn that case, you can give me a pair of 
gum boots and a can of sardines—or we’ll 
say a paper of hooks and eyes and a post- 
hole digger,” Rickey amended. “I ain’t 
particular, so’s I can spend some money.” 

“Sorry, but you can’t spend enough to 
buy a slab of chewing gum in this here 
joint,” said the storekeeper. ‘“‘You boys’ 
money ain’t wanted, so I’m told.” 

“T reckon we can buy what we want in 
El Paso,” remarked Rickey when he had 
digested this information. 

“Tf you don’t find it there you might try 
Tacoma,” suggested the storekeeper. ‘All 
the same, Rickey, I’ve got my own private 
and confidential opinion of them kind of 
orders. If you'll bend over I’ll whisper it in 
your ear.” 

“TI won’t take no risks,” said Rickey. 
“You might have orders to bite it off.” 

The partners got their cornmeal and 
thereafter such supplies as were strictly 
necessary; but they had to buy through 
the medium of interested and sympathetic 
third parties until, after many days, a relief 
train arrived from Sentinel Butte. No 
serious harm was done, as Rickey had fore- 
cast; but a hundred petty annoyances and 
inconveniences were inflicted upon them 
by the comprehensive orders. Meanwhile 
they toiled unremittingly in their drift, 
which lengthened foot by foot as the ore- 
dump piled up, bisecting the north claim in 
almost a straight line. Rickey had now 
become the enthusiast and the sanguine 
predictor of the ten-strike—though Orr 
sank daily into greater depths of gloom. 

“Tt ain’t no manner of use!”’ he declared. 
“That ”” He trailed off into forcible 
language, concluding with the patronymic 
of the Top-Notch potentate. ‘‘He’s got us 
where he wants us—and we might as well 
quit while the quitting’s good.”’ 

“‘Where’s that swab?” Rickey asked. 

The swab, a pliant stick of willow frayed 
at one end to a mop, was found and the 
drill-hole in the face of the rock cleaned out. 
Then Orr squatted and replaced the drill, 
lifting and turning it after each blow of the 
hammer that Rickey now swung with the 
accuracy of an expert. The operation was 
repeated again and again; and at last 
the drill was finally withdrawn and the giant 
cartridge, with its trailing fuse, pushed into 
place and tamped with moist sand. Orr 
struck a match and applied it to the fuse. 
Then the two hurried to the shaft and, 
climbing to the surface, sat down. 

“Seems sort of slow,’ observed Orr 
presently. ‘“‘Sure you capped that there 
fuse, Rickey?” 

‘“What do you take me for?” asked the 
young man. 

““You’ve got to be sort of absent-minded 
the last week or two,” said his partner. 
“T hate to have an absent-minded man 
working with powder alongside me. She 
ought to have gone off before this.” 

They waited a minute longer. “Of 
course, if you don’t light a fuse nothing 
is going to happen,” Rickey remarked. 
“Well, I’m going to see what’s wrong.” 

He jumped up and swung himself down 
the shaft before Orr could stretch a hand 
to detain him. 

“You crazy fool, come back here!” bel- 
lowed the miner, leaning over the shaft. 
“Don’t you know it’s liable "4 

Rickey laughed and walked into the 
drift—and a moment later the blast wentoff. 


° . . . . ° ° 


Maggie Ross was pouring the coffee for 
her father’s breakfast the next morning 
when Ames, the nightshift boss, edged 
diffidently into the room to make a report. 
The superintendent received it with his 
customary comment, which was something 
in the nature of a grunt, and the man edged 
out again, but paused a moment with his 
hand on the doorknob. 

“Too bad about Raymond, ain’t it?” he 
said seriously. 

Ross nodded, but with no change of 
expression. 

“T’ll see Joe about it,” hesaid. “He can 
take the timber gang.” 

“What will that be about Mr. Ray- 
mond, Mr. Ames?” demanded Maggie 
peremptorily. 

“‘Killed!”’ answered Ames. ‘‘Least- 
aways he ain’t expected to live the day out. 
Blast ketched him.’’ 
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INSTINCT 


produces music 


REASON 


runs a locomotive 


chanical, every one would have them. 
Their great defect has always been 
their machine-like banging. 


L PLAYER pianos didn’t sound me- 


Most people reason that these instru- 
ments play mechanically because mechanical 
‘¢fingers’” must hit harder, somehow, than 
human fingers do, They think they play 
like machines because they are machines. 


It is not always the actual striking of the 
notes which makes the difference. The 
stroke of the human finger and the mechan- 
ical ‘¢ finger’” may produce exactly the same 
tone, The trouble is not alone one of 
Touch, but of Expression. 


Expression; The velvet chords which we 
adore in music, the light and shade, the 
emotion, the passion which grips us by the 
throat—these are things of the Auman 
spirit, subtle, changing, evanescent things, 
no two times alike. If there is to be Ex- 
pression in the music of a player piano we 
believe ‘that that Expression must spring 
Instinctively from you, who play it. 


To operate mechanism, we believe, re- 
quires the use of Reason; the more mech- 


anism there is, the more mental effort is 
required, 

We think that added Machinery merely 
hampers the flow of Instinct; that the less 
you hamper Instinct the better, 


There is a great, bubbling well of musical 
expression right in You—right in your own 
Instinct, And it is that well of musical ex- 
pression which the wonderful new Virtuolo 
taps when you allow your own unfailing 
Instinct to be master; when you throw 
Yourself into the Music; when you depend 
on Instinct—not Reason, 


There are four buttons to touch—that is 
all. They give you the effect your Instinct 
calls for. How they do it is too much to 
try to tell you here. The only way the 
wonderful new Virtuolo can be explained to 
you is to let it explain itself. 


We want you to see the Virtuolo, want 
you to play it in your own Instinctive way. 
Most people find it most convenient and 
satisfactory to go to their home dealer and 
spend an hour or so playing the Virtuolo, 
Then, if Instinct wins, they have it sent 
home, 


SEND FOR ‘‘THE INNER BEAUTY”? 


A remarkable little book which we have published, tells how the composer 
talks to you through his Music; how he converts his splendid Instinct into 
Sound; how the Sound goes out to meet your Instinct; and how the music 


of the Virtuolo blends his Instinct with yours. 
It is well worth having, but it costs you nothing. 


us send this little book, 


Tee NE welwotINCTIVE*PLAYER PIANO 


PRICES AND TERMS 
(East of the Rocky Mountains) 


The Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis Piano, mahog- 
any, Colonial design (no extras), $700, The 
Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis Piano, Arts-and-Crafts 
case (no extras), $775. In Conway Piano, ma- 
hogany or walnut, $575. Lexington Player Piano 
$450 to $485. 

Terms; Three years in which to pay if you 
desire that much time, 

Pianos and ordinary player pianos taken in ex- 
change at fair valuation, 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO 


You ought at least to let 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY 
Dept. C, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me afree copy of “ The Inner Beauty’ 


Name 


Street Address 


City and State. = 
P. S. You will also receive free a set of handsome 
color plates of Virtuolo case designs. 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


NEWARK 


TOLEDO 
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HE beauty of the Abbott-Detroit Closed 


Cars is the result, rather than the cause, of their 
useful and comfortable design. It is in this type of 


Gasoline Motor Car construction that the character of a 
manufacturer's product is most clearly revealed. 


There is such a chance for imperceptible shoddy work, or such an 
opportunity for the display of elegance and refinement, that the 
little things which tend, on the one hand, toward cheapness and on 
the other toward quality, in a maker’s policy, stand out boldly. 


Closed Car Bodies are not skimpy, badly fitted, poorly finished, 
soon becoming squeaky and spotted. 


They are of the highest grade in every particular and their mounting is such that they ride 
easily and do not rumble. 


The upholstery is thick and yielding and of sucha shape as to allow the finest clothing 
and hats to be worn with ease and without disastrous effects. 


Both our Coupé and Limousine are well suited for shopping, calling, town car use and 
theatre going, particularly in inclement weather, when they are always comfortable and 
snug inside. 

Abbott-Detroit “44°” Fore-door Limousine, fully equipped with Gray & Davis nickel 
plated Bullet electric headlights, electric side and tail lights, two (2) 180 ampere 
hour lighting batteries, Tungsten lamps,—body of lamps black enamel with nickel plated 


trimmings, 36x4 inch tires, front; 37x 4} inch rear, demountable rims, horn and complete 
set of tools, $3000. 


Abbott-Detroit **30’” Colonial Coupé, fully equipped with nickel plated Bullet electric 
headlights, electric side and tail lights, two (2) 100 ampere hour lighting batteries, Tungsten 
lamps, 34x4 inch tires, demountable rims, horn and complete set of tools, $2150. 

Dynamo Equipment for Electric Lighting, $90 extra. Abbott Self Starter, $50 extra. 


These and all our other cars are completely described in our 1912 Art Catalogue. 


ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 


601 WATERLOO STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


gmc TET ».,,~ Buy the Original 
SAUTOHARP.4 Spo 4, i 
Baleth ease ViHe\ Zimmermann 


AUTOHARP 


“The Nation’s Favorite.’’ 
None genuine without our 
=| trade-mark ‘‘Autoharp.’? A 
\)} musical instrument adapted 

to all classes. At all music 
stores or direct from us. ‘* Easy 

to play, easy to buy.'’ Send 
for free catalog. Up-to-date 
music folio, price 50c. postpaid. 


The PHONOHARP CO., East Boston, Mass. 


oe Guaranteed 

full 1-4’ kt. Diamond, 
i fine cut and color; set in(14kt.) 

Solid Gold Ring, Stud or Scarf Pin; 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere. ELGIN 
movementin Dueber orWadsworth thin model 
warranted 20 year cases, $7.75; the usual price 
is $15 or more for this watch. Send immediately for 
our catalog containing 1000 similar values. Money 
back guarantees. Bank References. 


LIBERTY REFINING CO., 230 Pittsburgh Life Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[fae 2 ors 
Apps’ & DIVIDES 
MVLTIPLIES SVBTRACTS 


‘Say Mr. Jones, the bill clerk is ready to begin extending his 
bills and he wants the Comptometer.” 


“Tell him he'll have to wait until I finish checking my postings.”’ 


“All right, but how about Mr. Brown—he says ‘to tell you 
he's been holding up some percentage work for two or three 
days, waiting for a chance at the machine? ”’ 


“Well, I won't keep it long, but there’s nothing doing until 
I get through.”’ 
—This is typical of what happens in offices where they 
understand the Comptometer— where its value has 
been demonstrated by use on all kinds of figure work 
—addition, multiplication, division and subtraction. 


It won't cost you anything to have a Comptometer 
put in your office on trial. Write us about it. 


FELT & TARRANT MEG. CO., 1709 N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Maggie stood staring, her face blanched 
and her hand at her throat. Then the 
breath came from her in a long, shuddering 
gasp, and she swayed and clutched at a 
chair for support. In an instant her 
father was at her side and caught her, but 
she struggled against him and broke away 
to grasp Ames by the sleeve. 

“Where is he?’’ she whispered. 

“Lassie! Lassie!” cried her father. 

She turned on him. 

“Besilent! Let mehear. Where is he?” 

“He’s at the cabin,’’ answered Ames. 

‘I’m going to him,” she said in the same 
strange whisper. ‘I’m going to Rickey.” 

“Are ye distraught, lassie?’ exclaimed 
the old man. He tried to bar the way, but 
she fiercely pushed him aside and sped like 
a mad thing through the gate, never paus- 
ing for an instant until she reached the 
cabin of the Lady Lou. Jimmie Orr stood 
at the open door, hardly seeming to see the 
girl who stood before him. 

“T must see him!” said Maggie. ‘‘Is— 
Is it ” The words failed her. 

“They think he will live,” said Jimmie. 
“And you shall see him if you will be very, 
very quiet. Can you be?” 

Maggie nodded and he led her inside 
where, upon a cot by an open window, lay 
a form swathed in bandages, motionless, 
save for a hardly perceptible rising and fall- 
ing of the chest. One hand lay stiffly ex- 
tended outside of the sheet, and the girl 
dropped softly to her knees and kissed it. 

““Come,”’ whispered Jimmie; and Maggie 
arose obediently and followed him outside. 
Old Man Ross was with Orr on the porch, 
waiting. 

“Maggie!” said Ross. 

“T am to marry him some day,”’ she said. 

“Maggie, lass!’”’ said her father again. 

She went away, but was back within the 
hour, accompanied by Annunciata, who 
bore a basket laden with soft linens, pre- 
cious limes for drink, and jars and bottles. 
There had been opposition from the old 
Scotchman, but in the end his iron will had 
bent to the steel of his daughter’s purpose; 
and so, day by day she came, and on the 
third Rickey opened his eyes and knew 
her. With time, the wound healed and the 
bones began to knit; and, one by one, 
bandages were taken off and not replaced. 

“T shall be leaving you soon now,”’ said 
Maggie one morning. ‘‘You won’t be 
needing me any longer.” 

“T wisht you’d wait till I don’t, if it 
wouldn’t put you out too much, please, 
ma’am,’”’ said the skeleton of Rickey. 
“And would you take a little present 
from me?” 

“It depends,’”’ answered Maggie cannily. 

“Jimmie, get into my warsack and take 
out a package you'll find there,” directed 
the patient. “‘Have you got it? Give it 
to the lady—-and get out for a minute.” 

Jimmie obeyed, but reluctantly. 

iat was going to tell you something,’ he 
said. 

“Get out,” repeated Rickey. ‘Will you 
open that up, Maggie?” he continued as 
the door closed. 

The package contained a peacock-blue 
plush case, inside of which were a comb, 
a brush and a mirror, silver-backed and 
elaborately chased, nestling in peacock-blue 
satin. Maggie looked up rather sadly. 

“Tt isn’t the same,” protested Rickey. 
“T burned the one I staked—burned it in 
the smelter furnace. I don’t know why I 
got this. I guess I hada hunch. Will you 
take it? Will you take me with it, Maggie?” 

He tried to raise himself and the girl 
pushed him gently back, her arm beneath 
his head, her face close to his. 

“You foolish boy!” she said. “I took 
you the day after you were hurt!  Didn’t 
you know that?” 

About ten minutes later Jimmie Orr came 
in, discreetly heavy-footed. 

“‘Now you may tell him,” Maggie per- 
mitted; and Jimmie, beaming with delight, 
took a seat by the cot. 

“Tt’s the mine, old son!’ he burst out. 
“That shot what smashed you smashed 
into the biggest and richest vein that’s been 
found on this here great American conti- 
nent in ten years—and we’re rich, you crow- 
bait! Curran’s going to take hold of it 
with us, and he left three weeks ago to get 
machinery. Some of it’s on the way now. 
Miss Maggie wouldn’t let me tell you be- 
fore, for fear of exciting you. How’s that?” 

“Fine and dandy!” replied Rickey. 
“But I don’t see why you had to come 
butting in here quite so soon. You tell me 
about it later and take another little walk 
now. I’ve something important to talk 
about with Miss Maggie.” 
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The Safe Candy 
Christmas Day without 
chocolate candy is un- 


heard of. i 


Get the purest choco- 
late candy made. 


> ill 


The children can eat 


an as ae 


Peter’s | 
Milk 


Chocolate 


and have a 
Merry Christmas. 


It tastes good and is 
just as good as it tastes. 


and Candy 
combined. 


“High as 
the Alps : 
in Quality.” — | 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 
Sole Agents 


100% HATCHES ASSURED | 


When you buy a Buckeye Incubator you get } 
a guarantee that it will hatch every hatchable 
egg and remain in perfect working order for five 
years. That is a wonderful guarantee to give 
with an incubator, but we can do it because | 
over 225,000 Buckeyes are doing just what we claim— } 
hatching every hatchable egg. No previous incu- | 
bator experience is necessary to procure 100 per cent. 
hatches from a Buckeye. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATORS 


are equipped with every desirable device that can possibly | 
add to incubator efficiency, and they are pronounced by ex- 
perts to be the world’s best hatcher. 

No other incubator has so many points of merit. They are 
made in three sizes and sold by more than a thousand respon= 
sible dealers—in every State in the Union—as low as $8.00. 

Be sure to see a Buckeye before you buy an Incubator! 
Send us your name on a postal card and we will send you our 
book called ‘‘ Incubator Facts,’’ a copy of our five-year guar- 
antee and the name of your nearest dealer. Write today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co., 567 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


Most Welcome of 
Christmas Presents . 
Burning Pyro (denatured 
alcohol), they give a brighter 
light than three electric bulbs, 
are smokeless and odorless 
and require little care. No | 
wicks to trim or chimneys to #H 
clean. Cheaper than gas or fj 
kerosene. A lamp to suit every 
purse. Many beautiful designs. — 


Special Inducements Now. 
Write for Particulars. | 


ALCOHOL UTILITIES CO., 40 E. 21st St., New York 


Give Him 
Sensible Present 


Here’s a present that will bring true 
Christmas joy to every man that shaves 
with a safety razor—a compact little 
machine to keep his blades always sharp 
and ready for a clean, velvety shave. 

# Some men give up the convenience and 
economy of safety razor shaves because 
their blades get dull. The 


PO i TE aS im 


AUTOMATIC STROPPER 


will bring them back quickly to the safety 
razor plan, 

It makes no difference what make of safety 
razor he uses—you don’t have to find out— 
as the ZigZag will sharpen any and all 
makes of safety razor blades. Two styles 


/ to choose from: 
im $1 00 Complete with $2 00 All parts heavily 
f . Strop, in plain ° nickeled, com- 
| pasteboard box. In plete with strop, packed 

foreign countries, $1.50. in handsome leather case. 

Sold by leading druggists, hardware and other 

dealers everywhere in the United States at 

above prices, or sent prepaid from 

the factory on receiptof price 

Send for free booklet 

**No More Dull 

Blades For Me.’’ 


“The Curve 
Cut Strop 
Gives the 
Barber's 
Stroke."’ 


GIBFORD 
SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


274 Jefferson 
Avenue, 


DETROIT, 


NESS SS 
“SMALL*~°'SIMPLE /(:; 
Ss SS SSSA ae 


Makes the 
\ Difference 


~ SNAPS ON YOUR UMBRELLA ROD INSTANTLY 
HOLDS THE RIBS TIGHTLY AGAINST UMBRELLA ROD 
IS NEAT AND CLASSY IN APPEARANCE 
IS JUST WHAT YOU’VE ALWAYS WANTED 


IF YOUR DEALER IS UNABLE TO SUPPLY YOU 
| WE WILL MAIL ONE ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 


_ tH RIB-GRIP ©o. 


3 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 


+] Accepted by the 
| U.S. Government 
as security for 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 

+ | ate the only class we offer. Instead of the 2% the 
Postal Banks pay these 

| EBonds will yield from Ain% to AiA% 

i 1 | Write for FREE Circular. 

|| New First Nat’] Bank, Dept. H-1, Columbus, O. 


1 Don’t sell your Household Goods, Ship them at Reduced 
tes in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from West- 


RANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
* 505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
29 Broadway, New York. 
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THE REJECTED 
PLANET 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


‘He shook where he stood, his eyes 
traveling always from me to the gir-rl. 
Finally he croaked out: 

“*Ts that thrue? Will yez kiss him 
again?’ 

‘She stepped away from me and I saw 
the pretty eyes of her bur-rn. 

“*T have promised Mickey,’ she whis- 
pered. : 

““And yez will marry him?’ says me 
bould Tim in a fearful tone. 

*«*7 will marry no man!’ she answers him. 

‘He tur-rned on his heel. 

“«Kiss him!’ he said. ‘But I will kill 
him afterward. .His soul is bound to 
Purgat’ry as it is.’ 

“«Thin I will kiss him gladly,’ says the 
gir-rl; ‘for he has made me give him what 
I would niver have given to anny man but 
one. Come, Mickey, kiss me. I have 
swor-rn and I will do it. And thin I will 
laugh at yez in Purgat’ry.’ 

““*T am damned already for bringing yez 
here!’ I responded. ‘And I will fight wid 
Tim O’Shea. But I will not kiss yez! Ikiss 
no gir-rl that another man may wed wid 
her; for I see clearly I have been made 
a fool of.’ And I tur-rned me back and 
depar-rted. 

“Tn three minutes me bould Tim came 
to me. 

““* After all, I have been desaved,’ he in- 
for-rmed me. ‘Fir-rst, ’tis that bogtrotter 
Murphy; thin you, Mickey O’Rourke.’ 

“T looked at him superciliously. 

“<T undherstand,’ I infor-rmed him. 
“Yez will wed wid Moira Kelly. This new 
wor-rld is no place for me.’ 

“«eoNis a poor thing annyway,’ says Tim. 
‘Moira says there is no place for a cow and 
she cannot carry watther from the spring. 
There is a far-rm near her father’s which is 
to let cheaply. We will live there.’ 

“T scor-rned him at the momint. 

«Thin what is all your wisdom worth?’ 
I demanded. ‘Yez have built a wor-rld; 
and now yez listen to a woman for three 
minutes—and yez abandon it and the man 
that helped yez.’ 

““Do yez want it?’ says me bould Tim. 
‘I will make ye a prisint of it.’ 

*“*T am going to Ameriky,’ I infor-rmed 
him. ‘I have no use for this little wor-rld 
that we have built.’ 

“At the instant Moira came out, her 
white face shining undher her red hair. 

““* And ye poor bhoys made this all your- 
silves?’ says she. ‘’Tis a sad place—wid 
no meadow for a cow, no well handy by the 
house and no turves dried for the fire!’ 

“Tis thrue,’ says me brave Tim, much 
ashamed. ‘We will go back immediately.’ 

“So he took Moira in his sthrong ar-rms 
and we said the black wor-rds. As we rose 
in the air Tim O’Shea gave the wor-rld a 
kick wid his foot. 

“** Away wid yez into space!’ says he. 

“As it rolled off, and we saw it getting 
smaller and smaller in the sky, Moira 
laughed. 

“*Can yez build a wor-rld widout a 
woman?’ she demands in his ear, me 
traveling beside thim. 

“Vez can build it; but no man can live 
on it!’ whispers Tim.”’ 


Al Nutty Name 


OSEPH EVERGREEN RYAN, of 

Chicago, has a friend in the priesthood 
who has a keen sense of humor. The priest 
told Ryan about a christening at. which he 
officiated a short time ago. 

The christening party consisted of the 
proud father, the baby—a girl—the grand- 
father and all the rest of the folks. The 
grandfather stood nearest to the priest 
during the ceremony. 

“‘What’s the child’s name?” asked the 
priest of the grandfather at the appropriate 
moment. 

“JT dunno,” the grandfather replied. 
And he turned to the father and whispered 
hoarsely: ‘‘What’s its name?” 

“Hazel,” replied the father. 

“What?” asked the grandfather. 

- “Hazel,’’ repeated the father. 

The grandfather threw up his hands in 

disgust. 
“What d’ye think av that?” he asked 
the priest. ‘‘With the calendar av the 
saints full av gur-rl names—an’ him namin’ 
his after a nut!” eth 
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Young Women 
enjoy the hotel life 
in California 


| ese is a romance for the young in this land that is 
young. There’s a sparkle to pleasure and a zest to life. 
With the mountains at your back and the sea at your feet, 
with the skies soft and the air invigorating, with youth in 
your blood and life to be lived — it would be a pity, indeed, 
not to spend one glorious winter in California. 


And certainly the best way to go is on the 


é Los Angeles Limited 


It gives you a great motion picture of the country in which 
you live. As you sit in the reception room of the Observation 
Car and the 2,300-mile film unrolls beneath your feet, you 
realize as never before the magnificence of America. 
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When you go, travel over the 
Chicago & Northwestern 


Union Pacific 
SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Electric block signals. Excellent dining cars on all trains. Stop over 
at Salt Lake City if you wish and see some wonderful Western scenery 
and a most interesting city. 

J. B. DE FRIEST, General Eastern Agent, 
F-287 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 
F-73 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. J. DUTCHER, Gen. Agt., F-315 N. 9th St., ST. LOUIS 


GERRIT FORT, Pass’rTraffic Mgr., UnionPacificR.R., 
1442 Dodge St., OMAHA, NEBRASKA (S0) 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


Jy J These delightful dessert confections 
rightly have a place in every holiday repast. 


never fail to please. Their varying 
flavors comport with any dessert, 
with ices, fruits or beverages. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 


Another dessert confection, with an 
outer covering of nich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 


> modern mills under scientific man- 

agement need this efficient watch. 
é An exact timer for each opera- 
tion. An infallible basis for computing 
labor cost. AA downright reliable watch, 
with the world’s greatest watchmakers 
and fifty years “know how” behind it. 


Lord 
Elgin 


A master-mechanism of dignified 
beauty. Built on tested specifica- 
tions. 15 and 17 jewels; solid 
gold or 25-year filled cases. 
Cased and adjusted at the 
factory. Prices range 

from $25 to $75. Ask 

your jeweler to show 

you its structure! 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 
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Their fragile goodness and delicate sweetness <@ 
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THE WINGS OF 
ICARUS 


(Concluded from Page 16) 


what proved to be his last flight, Ely had a 
feeling that something would happen; and 
he asked his mechanic to be ready to tele- 
graph Mrs. Ely at once if anything went 
wrong. She was in Iowa, having for the 
first time failed to accompany him. The 
telegram was sent. 

J.J. Frisbie, who was jeered at by a crowd 
until he ventured into the air during a 
treacherous wind and was killed, always 
wore his watch aloft untilthat day; but just 
before he went up at Norton he handed the 
watch to his wife with the laughing remark 
that some one might pick his pocket. A 
moment later he had lost control of his 
machine, it crashed into a shed and he was 
picked up mortally hurt. 

Tom Sopwith, the English aviator, has a 
sporty big racing car—as long as an ocean 
greyhound, more or less—and he insists 
that it be in front of his hangar before he 
leaves the ground. During a recent meet 
on Long Island some of his friends whisked 
it away for a brief joy ride. It came 
Tommy’s time to fly, but he wouldn’t 
budge till that machine was brought back. 

Beachy has no superstitions, and Curtiss 
says he—Curtiss—hasn’t any; but his me- 
chanics wink and say that he never makes 
a flight until he putters with his machine 
and findssomething wrong. As asticklerfor 
proper adjustment and tuning up, he goes 
on the theory that nothing is ever perfect — 
that you can always find something to fix. 
A hidden screw tightened or an obscure wire 
adjusted, then Curtiss is ready to shoot 
away. If youlook as he rises you will notice 
a greasy old leather cap with a small avia- 
tion emblem pinned on the front. Perhaps 
this isn’t any evidence of superstition either; 
but Curtiss has worn that cap on every 
flight he has made. Now that he has or- 
dered all his men to wear helmets, he will 
either have to abandon his beloved cap or 
break the rule he himself has made. 


In the Animal Kingdom 


Mixed in with its tragedy there is a great 
deal of humor in the aviation game. Sea- 
gulls, swarming about the cruiser Pennsyl- 
vania, almost brought Curtiss to grief while 
he was preparing to land on board during 
his navy experiments. As he swept up to 
the vessel a cook opened a porthole and 
emptied overboard a great quantity of 
kitchen refuse. This attracted a swarm 
of screaming gulls, and Curtiss narrowly 
missed tangling up a thousand or so in his 
planes and propeller. As it was, he was 
forced to change his course, fly round the 
cruiser and return to his landing platform 
only after the gulls had eaten and departed. 

Harry Harkness who, as an ardent ama- 
teur, has invested several thousands of his 
reputed several millions in monoplanes and 
their equipment, startled a bunch of jack- 
rabbits as he swooped down over the prairie 
surface of North Island, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. One big, long-eared fellow was 
apparently fascinated with delight or para- 
lyzed with fear. LHars erect, eyes bulging, 
he sat on his haunches, unable to move, 
until the knifelike propeller-blade cut off 
his head as clean as a whistle. At the in- 
stance of his wife, who objects violently to 
his going up, Harkness has abandoned avi- 
ation and has gone in for motor boats. He 
says he is going to put a thousand-horse 
engine in a fourteen-foot—or maybe it is 
a forty-foot—boat and attain a speed of a 
hundred miles an hour. 

“How do you expect a boat of that size 

to keep from being jarred to pieces by such 
an engine?” he was asked. 
_ “Easy!” said Harkness. “I’m import- 
ing all the wood from Borneo. I forget 
what it’s called; but it’s grown under water 
and will stand anything.” 

Hubert Latham, in a pretty Antoinette 
monoplane, armed with a shotgun, madly 
chased ducks ‘along the coast near Los 
Angeles last winter and kept at it until he 
bagged one. The feat was heralded at first 
as the dawn of a new era for sportsmen; but 
the newspapers were inclined to make light 
of the incident, and even the most enthusi- 
astic followers of aviation do not predict 
that duck-hunting from the hurricane deck 
of a monoplane will be one of the season’s 
diversions just yet. California took the per- 
formance with serious humor, and some wit 
introduced in the legislature a bill designed 
to regulate hunting from aeroplanes. 
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Traveling 


There is a delicious cup of 
bouillon ready at a moment’s no- 
tice if you take with you a box of 


66¢ meee 99 


IS i NI EO TI ER ER RE I 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


Just drop a Cube into a cup and add 
boiling water from the Thermos bottle. 
No cooking or seasoning needed. Ap- 
petizing at any time of day or night. 

Steero Cubes add flavor and richness 
to gravies, soups and sauces. Add a 
Steero Cube or two just before serving. 


Send for FREE SAMPLES 


and try “Steero.” If your grocer or druggist [} 
can not supply you, send 35c for a box of 12 
Cubes, postpaid. Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes 

are more economical for household use. 


Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 177 William Street, New York 


The durability 


of its wonderful tone 


makes the Packard—style 
FF—the one best piano pur- 


chase at $500. ‘The better 
dealers everywhere sell 
Packard pianos and_ player 
planos—on terms. Get cata- | 
logue BB from The Packard — 
Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, — to-day. 


Salesmanagers! a ‘ 
Advertising Men! 


We offer today, Dec. 16, a remarkable book, entitled | 
“ADS AND SALES” 


by Herbert’ N. Casson, the well known author of “The, 
History of the Telephone,” etc. 5 

Mr. Casson has classified 8,000 advertisements in 
25 varieties with astonishing results. He has applied 
advertising the new principles of “3 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT med 

This book is practically a 12-lesson course in the 
of selling and advertising, but the price has been held ¢ 
to $2 net, Order at once from any bookseller 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publish. : 
New York CHICAGO San Franc 
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ERE is the Garford ‘‘Six’’—the most advanced six cylin- 
der car on the market. The wonderful performance of 
this motor during a series of unusually rigid tests, cov- 

ering a period of over three years, rightly classes it as the most 

perfect six cylinder car made. Every six cylinder obstacle 
has beenovercome. It has successfully weathered the storm. 
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Z, Ze 


Ey, Y 4p Lj @ Under any condition the fuel distribu- passenger body. The body itself is ele- 
4 tion is perfect. Atalltimes yougetthe  gantly proportioned. The whole finish 
full benefit of all of the cylinders—not is magnificent. The car shown here is 
occasionally. It hasaself contained oil- the six cylinder seven passenger touring 
ing system, guaranteeing perfect lubri- car priced at $4500. 

cation. Oil consumption is remarkably 


low. On one 15,000 mile test it averaged 
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@_A polished chassis of this most ad- 


WA SS YIN STING STV SITS TINTS TUI AAS ATS 5 2 663097 
BG GE aT SITS (ATES ASSN eleven miles per gallon of gasoline. In ee, me ee po ane Re re USI AE 
i this car the six cylinder bugbear—carbu- ae te a Ppaee Wt i - 
i —<— on retion—has been completely eliminated. gs: Niu Aten Gabe Stk 


it over. 


It is as mechanically perfect as the best 
of the engineering world can make it. @ We have a book about this “Six” 
@ The wheel base of one hundred and which we know will interest you. We 
thirty-five inches permits an unusu- would like tosend you acopy. Please 
ally comfortable and luxurious seven- ask for Book A. 


The Willys-Garford Sales Company, Toledo, Ohio 


If interested in trucks ask for a truck book. 
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Hotel Plaza, New York City. 
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Foolish dependence on rubber alone 


Some men think more of their money than they do of their lives—but suppose they 
do—the cost of Weed Anli-Skid Chains is small—and—the cost of skidding is great! 


Just look at this! A man buys 
anexpensive car. No money isspared to 
safeguard it against everything — every- 
thing but skidding !—and well he knows 
that Weed Chains make skidding utterly 
impossible — yet he neglects to get them. 

“Pooh! Pooh!” he exclaims, 
“‘quite non-essential —the danger is 
remote—besides I am a very careful 
driver.” One day a little rain—a slippery 
pavement —a false turn— 

Crash! 


S-Sk-Ski-Skid ! 


At All 
Reputable 
Dealers 


On front wheels give comfortable, easy steering — out of car tracks, i i 
snow drifts and “‘deep going’’ just like steering on smooth roads, ls 


It’s a short story—but a long list of 
repairs. Skidding certainly does injure a 
bank account. 

Strange, isn'tit ? Vf any little break- 
age is sustained the car goes to the garage, 
quick —but when the bare rubber tires are 
wet and slick —and they commence to slip and 
slide and skid dangerously — you do nothing — 
not a thing! Strange, isn’t it ? 

Think hard! Answer this question 
truthfully —Jf you value either your money or 
your life—and if you know positively that if 
you do not use Weed Chains you may lose your 
money—or your life—or you may lose both—why 
in the name of reason don't you use them! 


Weed Chains cannot injure tires because ‘‘they creep.”’ 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., 28 Moore St., NewYork “% 


Give Him a Handsome Box of 


Fine Silk Hosiery 


It’s sure to please any man— 
the sort of thing he’s always 
glad to have. Requires no 
time or trouble to select, and 
remember that when giving 


A Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


you have the satisfaction of 
giving the best—the hosiery 
chosen by perfect dressers. 


Sheer, rich and beautiful, 
It wears as well as lisle 
and costs but little more. 
Every pair guaranteed. 


$1.00 $1.50 $2.00 


at the best shops everywhere 


Our Handsome ‘Booblet 
on Silk Hosiery is Yours 
(Free) for the Asking. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY CO. 
. Northampton, 
Mass. 
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SUPERANNUATED 


(Continued from Page 14) 


“No, they don’t. We’ve had five July 
calves given us.” y 

“Tf I was married, she wouldn’t quit 
making butter!’’ quoth Abel vigorously. 
“Calves also is worth something.” 

“One died; Retta raised the other four. 
She’s agreat hand. I bought four cows with 
part of the ready money from my commis- 
sions and rented a pasture, and we run a 
little milk business for the folks right in 
town. Retta takes in,a dollar-fifty to two 
dollars a day, and folks fetch their own 
cans.” 

“‘She’s a fine woman,” said Walzer with 
conviction. 

They drove along through jolting, rutted 
bottoms, the mud-flecked curtains of the 
surrey slapping in and out, the Cousins 
Hall imperturbable on the front seat, the 
funeral procession straggling over the way 
before and behind them. 

“You tell her,” said the pallbearer to 
the officiating clergyman, ‘“‘that I deliber- 
ately said so. Here we are. Dinged if Sol 
Myers ain’t hustling to finish the grave 
still! You tell Henrietta.” 

Preacher Wicks nodded and _ smiled. 
Abel was a kind creature, though deaf and 
queer and alone; and if it pleased him to 
think that he could compliment a lady 
tastefully —why, let him do it. The hear- 
ing couldn’t hurt Retta. And Walzer 
had ready money—he might as well buy 
gilt-edged securities as stow it in the bank! 

So they laid Squire Hall to his rest and 
the college-made minister was allowed to 
say an extra prayer at the grave for his 
dignity’s sake; and the mourners drove 
back up the hills to eat funeral-cake at a 
dinner of ceremony. 

“Say,” began Deacon Walzer as soon as 
they were back in the surrey, “‘you won’t 
be fixed so nice now grass is gone already, 
by the reason your four cows goes on eating 
full as much asthey milk. Feed’s gone up.” 
He seemed honestly worried. ‘And four 
heifer calves! Sho!’ 

“T’m providing for that, brother. I’m 
engaged in another line. I got started in it 
through Stocker, one of our members up to 
Oriola. I went to him about a cow; and 
in the course of business he makes it plain 
to me that himself, and certain other farm- 
ers too, was used to investing ready money 
very foolishly. They’d put it in an electric 
business in Colorado, maybe, or an oilfield 
in Texas, or something they had never set 
eyes on—nor would.” 

“Gold mines! Cigar fact’ries! Plate- 
glass mills!”” exploded Walzer, sawing the 
air. “I know ’em!” 

“Says I: ‘My dear brother, why don’t 
you put your money in farms?’ But he 
wouldn’t. ‘Then put it,’ says I, ‘into an 
iron mine or a stone quarry or a tollbridge 
right here at home.’ And that was a new 
idea to him.” 

‘Sure is!’’ the other assented. 

“So I made inquiries, and I found a slate- 
quarry proposition, just being financed, that 
he and a few others could get into on the 
ground floor. I put two hundred dollars 
into it myself. It’s paid big. If we could 
quarry enough slate we’ drun shingles off 
the market —we can sell so cheap!” 

“Folks kinda stick to shingles still,” said 
Walzer cautiously. 

“And that led to other things. There’s 
something now that I’m trying to get in on 
the ground floor for a little money I’ve laid 
away.” 

Abel grunted. Brother Wicks, by the 
new light of salesmanship that was in him, 
sensed the caution in the deaf man’s soul 
and bore away upon confidences purely 
personal. Business tact came naturally to 
Brother Wicks—it may have been atavism. 

“Tve got twelve hundred and seventy 
dollars in the bank, and four cows and four 
calves, and my quarry stock—all since I 
went to Oriola. Now wouldn’t you call 
that pretty good?” 

“e Sho ! ” 

“And there’s nothing that I can see to 
hinder me from more in the same way— 
commissions ——’’ 

“Mister,” said Walzer earnestly, “you 
sure was cut out for a businessman! Why, 
you might very soon have enough to buy a 
farm!” 

Emerson Wicks smiled. ‘Before Con- 
ference next April that’s just what I hope 
to do; but I don’t want it known till the 
last minute.” 

“By gosh! Who’d ever suppose such 
a slick idea would come by a preacher! 


Mister, you are all right! All right! If] 
was you, already, I would go up to Hazleton 
on the Conference and sell a grainbag full of 
Brazil coffee comp’nies among them other 
ordained preachers! Why don’t you?” 
“Oh, no!” said the superannuated one 
gently, shaking his head in reproof. “My 
brethren have a hard service and do the 
best they can. It’s only the big city fellows, 
ten years in a place, that can save.” } 
Abel Walzer gurgled and wheezed. 
“Say!” he choked, “‘I want to hear some 
more ’bout this! Oh, by gosh! By gosh! 
I been thinkin’ all fall I might maybe come 
up a trip to Oriola for a day. Only, thinks 
I, maybe they don’t want to see no visitors, 
the way they are fixed. Comp’ny’s hard if 
folks are caught short. Ain’t? But nowI 
got tocome. Might I could find you some- 
thing of a good bargain in farmlands also, 
but I got, anyway, to hear the last of this 
business. ’Long in January you expect 
me—sure!”’ -| 
“All right. You come,” responded Mr. | 
Wicks. ‘‘You wasn’t of our communio: 
Walzer; but I kinda got acquainted wit 
you from the first, and you always proved a 
real friend to me while in this charge. I’m 
glad -you remembered me the same way. 
You come, and welcome, and make us a 
visit. We got an extra bedroom. The 
womenfolks’ll be real pleased.” AT 
“Will they?” asked Abel solemnly. 
“Will they? I wonder still! Ya will 
they?” For the rest of the drive he sat in 
inordinate gloom. 


With butter-making out of the way for 
the winter, Oriola settled down to a round 
of church sociables, sleighrides, waffle sup 
pers, Grange fairs, box parties, raffles, 
Sunday-school concerts, and even to those 
terrible sorceries of the devil—Friday- 
night dances. The town was never so well 
dressed or so carefree. Courting and marry- 
ing went on with an Kdenic facility. 
Fathers were generous with money when the 
monthly milk-check came. John Stocker— 
who was understood to have mortgaged 
some cattle to go into quarrying on the 
ground floor somewhere, and to have made 
thousands and thousands by selling out to 
somebody and going into something else 
of a mining nature somewhere else—gaye 
two of his daughters chests of solid silver 
at their weddings, and the third two 
hundred dollars in cash. Thus modern 
prosperity came to Oriola. 

The Reverend Mr. Wicks, ee 
from the funeral to his charge and its 
whirl, thought infinitely less about Deacon 
Walzer, of Thompsonville, than the lonely 
Walzer thought about him. In December 
a letter from Abel announced a fine old 
farm in Zarepta Township for sale at two 
thousand dollars; and this, together with 
a novice’s uneasiness in a su 
market, impelled the minister to turn all 
his own stock investments into money. By 
drawing his last cent of commissions from 
Winkle & Watts, he made up the neces- 
sary two thousand dollars in curreney— 
such a treasure as he had never seen. H 
kept the money in the house two weeks, 
then, when preliminaries had been attended 
to, sent it in an express parcel to Abel. 

The deacon had said he would visit 
Oriola early in January; and he was as 
good as his word. In the dusk of New 
Year’s Day Brother Wicks returned to the 
parsonage from a round of old-fashioned 
calls; he was sleepy from the late hours of 
the Watch Night Service and heavy with 
pound cake. : 

The house was warm, but dark. Brother 
Wicks lit the kitchen lamp; then, turning, 
almost dropped it. Deacon Walzer sat 
there before the oven, looking idiotically 
cheerful, hatless and at home. He had 
his arm round a drooping, contented 
Henrietta. 

“Well,” he stated absurdly, “I’m here 
already.” The minister only stared. 

“IT come to bring your deed; but, now 
Iam here once, I’ll stay to get a license.’ 

Mr. Wicks took the stiff legal packet 
held out to him. “Mah!” he called wildly. 

“Oh, she knows,’ said Hehrietta’s 
fingers. 4 

“Sure she does!” the suitor agreed viva 
voce. : 

“She’s glad! She’s crying! She’s in her 
room,” spelled Retta tersely. ant . 

“But she don’t know not a word about 
the farm. You go on and tell her while 
I tell Retta.” i he 
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This swivel 
makes any 
angle possible 


To get a clean, satisfactory 
shave without pulling, and 
without irritating the face, 
the blade of a razor must 

cut the beard at an angle. 

The straight, old-fashioned 
razor, in the hands of an 
expert, shaves in this way. 
The Young Safety Razor, in 
anybody’s hands, does the 
same thing. A touch turns 
the blade at any angle with ge 
the handle. - y 


SAFETY 
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“The any-angle razor’ 
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The Young Safety Razor has advan- | 
tages beyond any razor you ever used. 
The complete outfit, including 12 fine, | 


keen blades, costs only $2.50. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Get this razor from your dealer, or from us 
if your dealer does not carry it. Try it for 
godays. Ifyou do not find it the best razor 
you ever used, return it and your money 
will be refunded. 


: | YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
I 1709 Germantown Aves Phildeiphia, Pa. | 
| Try It On Steaks 


If you want that rare relish that 
makes manya 
dish a feast, use 


LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


A superior seasoning for Soups, 
Fish, Meats, Gravies, Game 


and Salads. 


Assists Digestion. 


Lea & Perrins’ signature is on label and wrapper. 


Joun DuncAn’s Sons, Agents, New York. 


| Agents Wanted 
MONEY TALKS 
Success Vacuum Cleaners are Profitable 


_ C.A, Reynolds, Tuscarawas County, O., 
_ Made $1275 total commissions month of 
March,1911. J.W. Ray,Wayne County, O., 
ade total commissions of $1225 month 
of April, 1911. Affidavits on request. 
, The Success Hand Vacuum Cleaner 
is as good as any Vacuum Cleaner 
Made, either Hand or Power orStation- 
iry Plant.Wechallengethesatisfac- / 
_ tion of this Cleanerin contest with 
_ any Cleaner manufactured, leav- 
ing the decision to disinterested 
ple. Success Cleaners are 
in largest hotels in coun- 
. This machine is the pride 
any home, Highly finished 
in aluminum and nickel-plated 
oughout, Shipped toany 
location on trial. Address 


___ HUTCHISON MFG. CO. ya 
_ $25 Wood St., Wilkinsburg, Penna, = 
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“‘T’m not prepared for this,’”’ remonstrated 
the father feebly. ‘I’m surprised! You 
never told me—no one ever told me! How 
long has this been going on?” 

“When you turn away your head, like 
you are now, I can’t see a word you say.” 

Mr. Wicks aligned himself before his 
prospective son-in-law and snapped: ‘‘ How 
long has this been going on?” 

“He came at one-thirty,” said Henrietta 
with her fingers. 

“Sure. And I begun courtin’ at two 
sharp! There, now, mister, take your deed 
and the newspaper.” He extracted a red- 
and-black sheet from his pocket. ‘‘ Yes’day 
was a panic in Wall Street. You’ll under- 
stand it. I don’t. Go on and leave us 
be—but leave the lamp for me an’ her to 
talk by.” 

It is ill bullying a complacent man who 
takes your remarks only by lip-reading. 
Mr. Wicks retired to the bedroom. 

“Mah!” he cried in extreme exaspera- 
tion, “Henrietta tells me you know what’s 
going on out there!”’ 

In the light of one candle Mrs. Wicks’ 
faded eyes shone through tears. ‘‘God’s 
heard my prayers for the poor child at 
last! She’s been pining for him. She’s 
been pining since April.” 

The father gasped and sat down heavily 
on the bed. Paper crackled under him. 
He looked and saw the quilt spread thick 
with fashion periodicals picturing bridal 
costumes. He smote a veiled lady with his 
open hand. 

‘‘What can shesee in him?” hedemanded. 

“That’s what my father said about you, 
Emerson; but I’venever wished we hadn’t.” 
Mah smiled triumphantly. ‘I do b’lieve 
most marriages are made in Heaven, pah, if 
a few ain’t—even if Heaven does kinda cut 
?em loose to sink or swim after the first 
week or so. Do you suppose I darst spend 
six dollars for her white dress? It seems 
extravagant; but he’s a well-off man and 
she’ll be looked after all her days now. 
And you and me won’t mind if we do have 
to pinch a little after she’s gone.” 

“Take it out of the milk money. I’d 
give it to you, only I haven’t got it. I just 
paid two thousand dollars for a farm. 
See here!”’ 

The deed might have been an act of 
legislature for all Mrs. Wicks read of it; 
the outside assured her that Brother Wicks 
was speaking theliteraltruth. Shedropped 
the shears and fell upon her knees. 

“Oh, my dear! I knew you were gettin’ 
in a little money, but I never supposed you 
could do anything like that! It’s wonder- 
ful! Now we can settle down to get old 
decent, like other folks. Oh, I’d been 
dreading we’d have to go to the Indigent 
Ministers’ Home after next Conf’rence!” 

Old eyes looked into old eyes and the 
bitterness of that unspoken terror receded 
from their lives. 

“We won’t!’’ her husband assured her, 
patting her shoulder awkwardly. “‘There’s 
more money where this came from. ‘He 
shall give us a pleasant heritage.’ I’m 
going to retire from the ministry next 
April.” 

“We must!’ breathed she. ‘‘I don’t see 
as you’ve committed a single wrong act in 
doing business, pah; and certainly,the Lord 
must have been with you so far. But it 
don’t seem right for a poor servant of the 
Master to make money!”’ 

“My conscience is clear. As for Con- 
ference, I can buy an’ sell the lot of ’em 
before I get through. Everybody’s satis- 
fied with the milk contracts; they get paid 
reg’lar as Government. As for these other 
deals, nobody’s lost money through me; in 
fact, I’ve saved several hayseeds from buy- 
ing gold bricks, as Mr. Winkle says. Who’s 
running up the walk?” 

Wild knocking began at the front door. 
Henriet a’s quiet step went through the hall. 
In the kitchen Deacon Walzer bumped 
chairs about, presumably in rearrangement 
for company. Then a woman’s voice cried: 
“‘Oh, where’s your pah?”’ 

“Tt’s Sister Stocker,’ Mr. Wicks said. 
““There’s some trouble.” He went out into 
the sitting room, leaving the door open for 
his wife to follow. 

Mah Wicks, from her knees, cast a happy, 
frightened glance at the deed and the bridal 
fashions on her Whig-Rose bedquilt, and 
stayed where she was. The newspaper, all 
red-and-black headlines, lay neglected. It 
said: ‘‘Bears Themselves Ruined in Wall 
Street Crash Yesterday”—which was jar- 
gon. New Year’s Day had not brimmed 
with joy like this since that golden winter 
when she was twenty and young Emerson 
Wicks was indubitably getting ready to 
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Smell it— 
‘| Hold it to the light 


We have caught the real fra- 
grance of violets and put it in this 
crystal-clear soap. 

We have succeeded in cap- 
turing the odor that everyone 
has always wanted in a soap 
but heretofore has evaded soap 
makers everywhere. Wash your 
hands with this soap and get from 
them the actual fresh fragrance 
of real violets. 

Then hold it to the light. It 
is a beautiful translucent green, 
the shade of violet leaves. 

Write for sample cake, today 

We are now prepared to send samples 
anywhere in the United States. Dealers 
everywhere now have the soap, so that 
your own dealer can supply you when 
you have used your trial size cake. Send 
a 2c stamp today and receive your cake 
by return mail. Address Dept. P, The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


10c a cake—3 for 25c. 
For sale everywhere. 
Look for the name “Jergens 


Jergens 
VIOLET 


Glycerine Soap 


Real Home Comfort 


Sitting before the old open fireplace used to be the acme 
of home comfort, and we all agree that there is nothing 
more cheerfuland cozy. But, afterall, the old wood fire required 
lots of attention, it was dirty and sometimes smoky; and, besides, 
there are few city dwellers nowadays whose homes are large enough to 
accommodate the old-fashioned fireplace. 


REZNOR “s,isei* 


The Original Copper Reflector 


give all the warmth and glow of the fireplace without any bother of smoke or wasted 


heat. This heater is different from any other gas heater you ever saw. It burns 
with a natural yellow flame, diffuses light.as well as heat,and the reflector behind 
the burners directs this light and heat out into the room 
and down to the floor, instead of up to the ceiling as the 
ordinary gas heater does. 
The Reznor may be installed in the chimney, as 
in above illustration, or it can be had in the por- 
table form shown below, which can easily be» ) 7 
carried from room to room. ¢* REZNOR 
Ask your dealer to demonstrate the _ +” MFG. CO. 
B wonderful Reznor Gas Heating Stove. 4 arn 
If you do not know where the f Mercer, Penna. 
Reznor is sold, your local gas com- 
pany will either handle it or will 
tell you where it may be seen. 
Prices range from $3.00 up 


i THE REZNOR MFG. CO. 


Mercer, Pa. 


\ 


5 Please send me copy of 

Consumer’s Booklet ”’ giving 
facts about Reznor Gas Heating 
Stoves. Address 
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The watch of “style” and unfailing accu- 
racy—The Waltham Colonial. It is a thin, 


graceful model possessing the sound 
principles of Waltham construction that have won 
preference for Waltham watches throughout the world. 


WALTHAM 


The discriminating man will take pride in carrying the Waltham 
Colonial. It is a watch of graceful design and is the thinnest reliable 
timepiece made. The Waltham Colonial represents the last word in 
watch making and from every stand point is an ideal gift for a gentle- 
man. It is adjusted and cased at the factory, price $37.50 and upwards, 
according to the grade of movement and quality 
of case. 

The Waltham Colonial, Riverside grade, is especially recom- 


mended as a life time investment. The Riverside has been 
a famous Waltham movement for a full generation. 


Handsome booklet describing the various Waltham move- 
ments and full of valuable watch lore free on request. All 
Jewelers sell Waltham Watches. 


“Tt’s Time You Owned a Waltham.” 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 
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Heres the File that Never Fails 
when you want Correspondence 


Quick 


It’s the nearest fool-proof—nearest careless- 
clerk-proof filing cabinet ever devised. It’s easier to file correspondence quicker, and more 
accurately in a Multoplex Cabinet, because the drawers have Inside Metal Adjustable 
Partitions. These keep each folder upright and easy to get at. 


A Etrx’ Filing Cabinets 


—they enable your file clerks to do quicker and better work 
—make misfiled or lost letters almost unknown 
—can be filled to capacity — 5,000 sheets —without crowding 
—insure instant locating of desired papers 
—prevent crumpling or tearing of filed correspondence 
— effect big saving in drawer equipment, as light weight, less 
expensive folders can be used. 
It covers fully each money saving point, out- 


. “e eye dd 
Write for Our Book ‘‘Faultless Filing”’ Today lined here—tells of the high grade, guaranteed 


c mstruction of our cabinets—tells of our new check file system, a wonderful convenience, tells you everything you'll 
want to know about our cabinet from your viewpoint as the man with the filing system to finance. Write for the book 


today, mentioning your firm name and in what capacity you serve. 
Street, CANTON, OHIO 
FEET sepes — ete 


mean efficiency and economy 
for many reasons — 


No Follower Block 
True Vertical Filing 
No Waste Space 
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There’s money in merchandise 


And there are big opportunities right now for good men inthe retail field. Why not start 
a profit making retail store of your own? It’s my business to find places where new stores 


are needed. I knowabout towns, industries, rooms, rents, etc., in every part of the U.S. 
On my list are many places where a new store can start with small capital and paya 
profit from the beginning. No charge forinformation. And atwo hundred page book 
telling how to runa store goes free. Edward B. Moon, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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speak his mind. Now she was old—but 
Henrietta was going to be married and 
Emerson owned a farm! 

“Oh, he’s desp’rit !”’ gasped the visitor’s 
voice outside. . ‘‘ Hloise is off to Atlantic on 
her wedding trip an’ I’m all alone! What 
shallI do? The telegrams was down to the 
post-office for him when he went for the 
mail; an’ I come home to get supper—an’ 
there he was with them all spread out on 
the table! ‘Gussie,’ says he to me when he 
seen me, ‘your old John Stocker has been 
fool enough to lose the very shirt off his 
back!’ An’ he busted out crying. Oh, 
mister, but I’m scairt to pieces!”’ 

““What’s she say, Henrietta?’’ Walzer’s 
voice broke in. Mrs. Wicks, through the 
doorway, saw Retta’s fingers fly. Mrs. 
Stocker’s green silk dress showed round the 
corner of the sofa. 

“Let me look at the papers,” suggested 
the minister. 

‘“He was speculatin’,”’ wailed the wife— 
“that’s it. Hespent so free and he wanted 
to make more. He’s lost all his prop’ty! 
Oh, I don’t know what’ll become of us— 
him and little Benjy an’ me!” 

““You’ll work, might be,”’ suggested Abel 
Walzer practically. 

“But I can’t bear folks should know!” 
she cried. 

Mr. Wicks ran through the papers and 
telegrams, then turned from the lamp with 
a gesture of sharp impatience. To his wife, 
looking on from the bedroom, his simple, 
open look had taken on reserves. 

“T always told Brother John to have 
nothing to do with those people. I told him 
they weren’t reliable. Why, they bucket 
half their orders! Of course they’d fail 
under him! But, even if they hadn’t, the 
fool had no business playing the market 
both ways on margins.” He struck the 
folded sheets smartly in his disgust. 

Mrs. Wicks got to her feet and stepped 
to the door, praying silently, incoherently. 
This strength in old age that had come to 
her husband was not wholly of the Lord— 
men and the unhallowed warrings of men 
had part therein. ‘‘Oh, forgive—forgive 
him that awful talk!”’ she begged of the 
Power he had served so long. “Oh, pah! 
pah! Why, the poor man’s in affliction! 
We must do something.” 

In the flick of an eyelash Mr. Wicks was 
smoothly grave again—wholly the ordained 
clergyman. 

“Tl go down with you at once, Sister. 
Brother John ought not to be left alone 
with his sorrow. ‘The Lord hath taken 
away’—and it isn’t always easy to bless 
His name. I’ve had some experience in 
business too. I may counsel him better’n 
some would. You know he is one of our 
deacons.” 

“That’s what I said to Stocker!” the 
parishioner exclaimed. ‘‘‘Send for the 
minister, because he’s cute about them 
Wall Streeters—an’ see if you can’t scratch 
round an’ clip the farm into my name!’ 
I says to Stocker. Don’t you imagine he 
could, Rev’rend?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Wicks. ‘‘I don’t 
know how he stands. We’ll talk it over 
down there. Henrietta, you and Walzer 
shouldn’t wait supper if we’re held late. 
Mah, put on your bonnet and shawl and 
step down to this house of trouble with 
me—you'll be comp’ny for Sister Stocker 
while we discuss.” 

Sister Wicks had learned to suffer all 
things patiently. With a heartache keener 
than the pain in her tired old feet she went 
out of the house beside her husband and 
the silken weeping matron. 

Retta and her suitor stood in the lamplit 
room after the door had closed. Retta was 
very happy—almost young, warm with 
sheer human faith. “Pah is the kind of 
minister,’’ she spelled, “‘that everybody 
comes to to get them out of trouble.” 

“Yes. He’s top-match for ’em |’? 

“‘T’m glad he likes you.” 

Abel eyed her doubtfully. 

“Lots of ministers don’t want their 
daughters should marry anybody but 
preachers.” 

A broad smile of superiority gilded the 
prospective son-in-law’s face. ‘‘Oh, well, 


your pah now’’—he explained’ lucidly — 
“why, he’s cut out for a business man!” 
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It Can Be Carried Anywhere 
To Light The Dark Spots} 


The FLEXILYTE 
consists of a light- 
— weight flat case of 
s> pressed and vulcanized 
rubber in which is | 
wound, on a reel or 
spindle, 15 feet of 
extension lamp cord. 

This cord can be } 
unwound and wound | 
up again at will. At | 
the free end of the 
cord is a plug that fits into the socket of any 
standard electric light fixture. On the upper 
flat side of the case is a socket into which 
you screw the bulb taken from the fixture. | 


(Flexilyte Trade Mark) 


The FLEXILYTE has innumerable uses wherever } 
electricity is used for lighting. High,centrelights | 
impose severe strains on the eyes when used for 
reading or writing. Side-wall fixtures are seldom 
so situated that they can be used to advantage for | 
reading, writing, playing the piano, sewing, shav- 
ing or arranging one’s dress or hair. 


Ordinary drop or extension lights are fixtures, 
too, in the sense that their position cannot be 
changed at will or to suit a temporary purpose. | 
The FLEXILYTE means lightjust where you want 
it and just when you want it. i 


Remember that you can take the FLEXILYTE wherever 
you go. It can be carried even in the side pocket of aman’s 
coat, and is easily tucked away in bagor trunk. For allwho | 
travel—salesmen, actors, tourists, doctors, nurses, etc.—there | 
could be no greater convenience. 


The FLEXILYTE is strongly made and handsomely fin- 
ished. Price, $3.50. If you can’t get it yet in your town, it 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, and our money- 
back guarantee will protect you. Descriptive folder free. 


Agents & District 
Managers Wanted 


We want a first-class man in each 
large city who can afford to open an 
office for handling the trade and em- 
ploying canvassers. He of course 
must furnish excellent ref- 
erences and have some 
financial responsibility. 
Big money 
for the 
right man, 


Write today, acaig 


L. A. WILLIAMSON COMPANY 
258-A Broadway New York City | 


Write 
for 
free 


booklet 


When your 
oculist tells 

you you need 
two-vision 
lenses—be.sure 

to get é 


KRYPTOK. 
LENSES 


(Worn by over 200,000 people) 


For in all other two-vision lenses there is a 
line or seam between the near and far vision 
portions that makes the wearer look less than 
his best, and unmistakably brands him or 
her with a sign of age. 
Kryptoks are double-vision lenses that 
look exactly like regular one-vision 
lenses because there are no lines or 
seams in them. 


Ask your 
Optician to 
show you Kryptoks. If he will \ 

“4 not, write us for the name of one who will. 2 

| Send for our Descriptive Booklet fully explaining 
Kryptok Lenses and containing many facts of interest fy 
and importance to every person who wears glasses. fy 


KRYPTOK CO., 105 E. 23d Street, New York 
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Take Ben Franklin's Advice in 
Choosing a Xmas Gift for a Man 


‘ Give him a razor. ‘This is what Poor Richard said 
about it in his Autobiography: 


“Tf you teach a young man to shave himself and keep his razor in 
order, you may contribute more to his happiness than in giving him 


a thousand guineas. The money may be soon spent. . . . . . 
But in the other case, he escapes the vexation of frequently waiting 
Sor barbers. . . . . He shaves when most convenient to him 


and enjoys daily the pleasure of doing it with a good instrument.’ 


~ How Franklin would have appreciated this fine modern devel- 
‘opment of the razor, the Durham-Duplex. In it he would 
‘recognize the one correct principle of shaving, the diagonal 
“stroke, made safe. 


ut ° ° 5 
He would recognize it as a real razor, with the same hang and 
‘set as the good old straight razor, but without the dangerous 


_ naked blade. 


_ He would praise it as a good instrument for proper shaving that 
_ could be used with ease, quickness and perfect safeness. 


If Franklin were alive today he would advise you to give 
‘Brother, Husband, Father, Son, a 


. ‘the safe razor 


You can buy Durham-Duplex Razors and Blades at any good hardware, 
‘cutlery, drug or men’s furnishing store. Ask your dealer to show you the 


Durham-Duplex Blades are the finest example of a steel cut- 
ting edge that the world has known. ‘They are double-edged 
and interchangeable, giving you a new, ready-sharpened edge 
whenever you wish. They can be stropped easily with the 
Durham-Duplex stropping attachment. 


We Will Give You a Durham 


Demonstrating Razor as Proof 


This is for men who have been disappointed in a razor, possibly, and want 
absolute proof that the Durham-Duplex is the superb shaving instrument that 
we say it is. We want to prove to them the superiority of this razor and 
Durham-Duplex Blades. This is the offer: Send 35 cents to pay postage, 
packing, mailing and distributing expense, and we will send you a Durham 
Demonstrating Razor without further obligation on your part. There are abso- 
lutely no strings to this offer. The razor will be yours. 


One Durham-Duplex Blade is given with each demonstrator. Extra blades 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 50 cents buys 12 cutting edges (6 blades). 


WE HAVE MADE THE DURHAM-DUPLEX BLADE THE STAND- 
ARD OF THE WORLD AND AS SUCH WE WILL MAINTAIN IT. 


Durham-Duplex Razor Company 
New York London 
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This is the Durham Demonstrator. It comes to you with one Durham- 
Duplex blade, ready to use. It is as good a shaving instrument as 
_our regular razor and you can buy extra blades from your dealer. 


Standard Set, the Traveler’s Kit and the superb Hold-all Outfit. - 
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STANDARD SET 


This is the standard Durham-Duplex Razor outfit. It consists of 
silver-plated holder with fine Parisian ivory handle, silver-plated 
guard and stropping attachment, and 6 double-edged blades, all 
packed in a handsome flat leather case, velvet-lined. This outfit 
will last a lifetime. The price is $5.00. For sale everywhere. 


HE coupon printed below is 

also redeemable at the follow- 
ing stores where a large quantity 
of these razors have been placed 
for immediate distribution: 


NEW YORK — O’Neil-Adams Co., Sixth Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Bedford Co. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—H. Batterman Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—J. N. Adam & Co. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.— Wm. Hengerer Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO —The Fair Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO — Geo. W. McAlpin Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.— J. Bacon & Sons 
LOUISVILLE, KY.— Stewart Dry Goods Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.— Castner-Knott Dry Goods Co. 
BUTTE, MONT.—N. J. Connell Co. 

NEWARK, N. J.— Hahne & Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.— Jones Store Co. 

DENVER, COLO.— Joslin Dry Goods Co. 
ALTOONA, PA.— Kline Bros. 

READING, PA.— Lord & Gage 

TOLEDO, OHIO — Lion Dry Goods Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH.— Macdougall & Southwick Co. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA.— Montgomery Fair 
TACOMA, WASH.— Peoples Store Co. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.— Root Dry Goods Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Scruggs, Vandervoort, Barney 


Goods Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.— Spring Dry Goods Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— Stewart & Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH.—Whitehouse Co. 
AUGUSTA, GA.— J. B. White & Co. 
NORFOLK, VA.—Watt, Rettew & Clay 
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DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Dept. H, 111 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sirs:—Enclosed find 35 cents in coin or stamps 
for Durham Demonstrating Razor as described. 


Name 


No. and Street 


‘Town 


State 
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Give your boy 


The American Boy 


for Christmas 


It will appeal more to his finer sensibili- 
ties than the tawdry, soon - forgotten 
gifts. The American Boy is the finest 
educator a youth can have. It develops 
his sense of honor, manliness and moral- 
ity. It trains him to live and think right. 


f 


/ i ‘ 
‘Vv The American Boy ‘ 
contains stories written by men who un- ) 
; derstand the American boy — stories of ; 
v adventure,skill, travel, history, biography ee 
Fat and world events, beautifully illustrated. 
Proper amount of sports and games, and 
departments of photography, electricity, ¢ 
stamps, curios, carpentry, how to do ¢ 
things and how to make things, and it pp 
has a department devoted to the / 


te Boy Scouts of America 

M to which Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief Scout, 

ba contributes an illustrated page each issue. 
it is the biggest, brightest and best HE 


oy magazine for boys in all the world. au 


Na The American Boy is eagerly. read by DN 
a 500,000 intelligent, manly American boys. is 
hs $1 brings it for a full year ea 
“AN 10c at News-stands ps 
Gh The Sprague Publishing Co. EB 
eS 131 American Bldg. f 


Michigan 


te Detroit al 


Raannecage”” 


—For Florida— 


In stock for immediate delivery. 
New and Second-hand Launches, 
large andsmall, suitable forSouth. 


Gas Engine & Power Co. 
and Charles L. Seabury & Co. 


Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 
Send 10 Cents for Catalogue 


SWEET, DELICIOUS, MEATY NUTS! 
rs Our new crop of choice Wabash Valley 
. wild pecansisthe finest ever grown. 
$4 : » Sweet meated, easiest cracked. 
Toseethem makes yourmouth 
water! We ship direct to the 
} consumer in 10, 15 and 20- 
pound bags at 25c. a pound, 
express prepaid (east of the 
Missouri River), A generous 
sample, ifyou wishit, fortencents. 
ORDER TODAY. We also have 
Wild Hickory Nuts and Walnuts. 


Southern Indiana — Co., 230 W. 3rd Street, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


LEARN ART/IN CLAY. 


A Practical Book of Instructions, Modeling in Clay 
Simple, systematical, fascinating, entertaining, an elevating pastime 
for leisure moments at home reproduced in plaster paris, papier- 
maché. Price $1, H.H. Dotson Studio, Reading, Pa, 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


commercial method of work and was going 
to see what he could do with ‘‘real art,’’ as 
he called it. Under these new conditions, 
he intimated, he could use Una at least two 
hours every day. Perhaps, when he got 
things going, he could take up all hertime— 
that was, of course, unless she had grown 
tired of posing. 

Una detected a shy friendliness under 
Hempel’s stiffness of manner. She saw at 
once that this new arrangement was a solu- 
tion of her greatest problem; that with an 
assured income of at least fourteen dollars 
a week she would no longer have to worry. 
And with certain possible frugalities she 
would soon be able to save enough for her 
new clothes. 

She suspected that Hempel in some way 
was thinking more of her than he pre- 
tended. She felt grateful enough for his 
help, but she was unable to show any en- 
thusiasm for the new order of things. It 
was all something aside from the main 
issue. It was not directly helping her to 
get on the stage. 

She was even a little disappointed in 
Hempel’s new studio, with its faded walls 
and its worn floor. It was merely a dingy 
back room at the top of a dingy building 
given over to dingy-looking artists and 
music students who cooked their own 
meals—though she scarcely realized that 


its lower rent made possible the pay for her 


three hours’ ‘‘sitting” that morning and on 
other mornings to come. However, by the 
time they rested for luncheon and Hempel 
made an opulent cheese omelette on his 
gas stove, her spirits had returned to her. 
He even somewhat timorously showed her 
the empty studio next to his own, suggest- 
ing that it would be a cheap and comfort- 
able way for her to live—‘“‘until other 
things turned up.” 

Una eyed that homelike little room, with 
its bed-alcove and its diminutive fireplace, 
a little hungrily; but she realized that it 
would be a digression, a step aside from 
the line of progress which she had laid out 
for herself. She knew she would be safe 
enough there, side by side with Hempel; 
but she also suspected it would lead to a 
dangerous condition of contentment—and 
contentment was a luxury which she could 
not afford. 

It was not hard for her to be friendly 
with Hempel. Already she had tacitly 
sorted men into two classes. She found 
that in certain men her youth and inex- 
perience placed her before them as their 
natural prey. Yet in other men she found 
that this same youth and inexperience 
awakened a feeling that was directly 
opposed to the predaceous—a protective 
and sheltering instinct that in some way 
seemed to be its own reward. She could 
not quite understand it all, but she grew 
to see that there were certain men be- 
fore whom it was not well to appear too 
self-reliant, too independent in her own 
strength. These protective friends, she 
found, liked her best in her weaker mo- 
ments; and those weaker moments were 
made more obvious by that appearance 
of wistful lassitude which she had once 
struggled to overcome. 

If Sayles and Hempel were of the class 
she could face with confidence, Signor 
Muselli was of that other class which some 
intuitional sixth sense warned her of as 
being dangerous. ‘There was something 
overconfidential and yet circuitous in his 
manner, as though he were always on the 
lookout to establish some secret between 
his pupil and himself, some communion of 
illicit knowledge that would provide them 
with at least one narrow plank of intimacy. 
Sometimes, in his demonstrations of cor- 
rect breathing, his hand remained longer on 
her shoulder than it ought to have done; 
but she endured it submissively, fearful 
that some rupture might put a summary 
end to her lessons. She ignored a hundred 
touches which she knew to be neither 
accidental nor necessary; yet something 
in her very coldness, in her calm and un- 
participating eyes, warned the disconso- 
late Signor Muselli that he would have to 
proceed with caution. 

It was not until the fourth lesson that 
the signor changed his tactics. He con- 
fronted her with the charge that she was 
not dramatic, that she had no fire, no life, 
no passion. She must learn to be dramatic 
from the first. She must understand 
here—and the signor smote his chest—the 
meaning of longing, of sorrow, of love. 


He told her they would go through the 
duet of Mimi and Rudolf in the first act of 
La Bohéme. Una stood watching him as 
he moved about the furniture to block out 
an imaginary stage. 

“But isn’t it better for me to keep on 
with my exercises for a few weeks?” sug- 
gested the somewhat perturbed student. 

Her teacher scoffed at the idea of further 
exercises. Did she intend to be an actress 
and not a poll-parrot? Then she must 
learn to act! And she would understand 
when the music touched her soul! 

Una stood amazed as the fat and unctu- 
ous throat rolled out that beautiful aria, 
which even his corrupt and flashy method 
could not contaminate. She stood like a 
dressmaker’s manikin before his dramatic 
approaches and withdrawals. 

She paled a little as the declamatory fat 
hand was placed on her head and the heavy- 
breathing lips hesitated so close above her 
own. She saw that it was all obnoxious, 
that it was humiliating; but she tried to 
console herself with the thought that others 
had had to go through the same mill—that 
it was, in some way, all for her ultimate 
good. 

She had no actual comprehension of the 
situation until the declamatory fat arms 
closed about her body. Even then she did 
not struggle until the pretense of sustaining 
the operatic rdle came to an end and the 
red lips were pressed against her own. 

She was slight and frail and, in a way, 
quite taken off her guard; but as her gross- 
armed captor held her there she exploded 
into sudden and feline fury. She could not 
free herself, but she writhed and struggled 
until she got one arm free, and with her lib- 
erated fingers she began to tear at his face. 

Her attack both sobered and angered 
him. He twisted her arm behind her back 
vindictively, and she caught at one of the 
tubbed palms for anchorage and it went 
over with a crash. 

Muselli released her suddenly, for the 
hall door had opened and a woman in curl- 
papers had advanced into the room. What 
this portly intruder called out was incom- 
prehensible to the panting girl, for, like the 
man’s quick retort, it was in Italian. 
What took place between that portly 
couple, indeed, in the midst of their over- 
turned furniture, Una never knew. She 
remembered only that she was free. 

She did not run—she was too out of 
breath for that; but she made her escape 
from the room while the volley of parley- 
ing voices was at its highest. She groped 
her way down the house-steps and into the 
street, choking back the sobs that still 
shook her body. 

It was the next day, as Hempel was 
posing her for the heroine of an antebellum 
magazine story, that he came to a sudden 
stop in front of her. He stood studying 
her, with a mouthful of pins, for her roughly 
improvised costume had proved too big 
for her. 

““How’d you get those bruises?” he asked, 
as his eyes rested on the girl’s bare arms. 

_A slow flush crept over Una’s face. She 
did not even answer him. 

He took the pins from his mouth, sat 
down in front of his drawing board and 
repeated the question. 

“Td rather not tell you,” she said. 

He sat up and folded his arms. 

“But I want to know,” he retorted. 
“And I’m going to.” 

She shook her head. 

“Who did it?’ demanded the young 
man at the drawing board. 

“Tt was an accident,” was all the girl 
would say. 

“‘T guess I know the kind of accident it 
was!” He looked up at her with a sudden 
flash of anger. ‘‘Did it come without your 
knowing it?” 

“Yes,”’ admitted the unhappy girl. 

“Where?’’ demanded Hempel. 

“T can’t tell you!” 

“Are you ashamed to?” 

“ec No {22 

“Have you any personal reason for not 
telling me?” 

“ee No 1 

Once more he folded his arms. 

“Then this picture won’t go on until 
you do!” 

Una hesitated. 

“Why should you want to know?” 

He took up his pencil. 

_ “I know already. I only wanted par- 
ticulars; I only wanted to understand.” 
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‘story of her association with Signor 
Muselli. He seemed to be working at his 

_ drawing board all the time she was talking. 

_ He even suggested a slight change in her 


Una told him, as fully as she could, the 


ose. 

F Suddenly he threw down his pencil, 

looked at his watch and stood up. 

“Tt won’t do!” he said. Then he turned 
to her. ‘‘ Will you mind waiting here until 

al get the right sort of gown for you to put 
Baron?” 

“No,” said Una, a little disturbed at the 

thought that she was not giving satisfaction. 

Hempel was putting on his street coat 
and hat. 

“Tn twenty minutes you might put on 
those four lamb chops,” he suggested from 
the open door. She was surprised by a 

hitherto unnoticed brusknessin his manner. 
 “T’ll need you this afternoon if I lose an 
hour now!” 

_ He was gone before she could answer 
_ him. It was an hour and a quarter later 
__ by the nickel alarm clock on the bookshelf 
_ when he returned. His right hand was 
wrapped up in a wet handkerchief. One 
side of his face was plainly swollen. The 
starch was entirely wilted from his collar. 
In some way, however, out of his appar- 
ently impassive face shone a serene and 
deep-seated satisfaction with the world. 

“Where is the costume?”’ Una asked as 
he tossed off his hat and coat. 

He laughed a little as he stood at the 
| water-tap letting a stream trickle over 
__ the wet handkerchief. 

_ ““T didn’t go for any costume,” he said. 

One of Una’s far-off glimmers wavered 
before her vision. 

‘Where did you go?”’ she demanded. 
“T went up to give that Dago music 
teacher what was coming to him,” said the 
| quiet-toned Hempel as he knotted the wet 
| handkerchief about his swollen knuckles. 
| “And I guess he got it!” 


x 


NA’S circle of acquaintances, as the 
weeks went by, slowly widened. In 
Hempel’s studio she met an occasional 
artist; on her restless journeys and errands 
‘i about the city she encountered both men 
and women who were willing enough to be 
ee The persons she most sought 
out, however—the persons whose friendship 
. ‘she most valued—were those in some way 
' associated with the stage. 
_ She was accordingly grateful to Jim 
Sayles for saying a word or two about 
her to the older and more experienced 
“professionals” in the Thirty-ninth Street 
lodging house. As she came to know these 
_ neighbors of hers, she began to see that 
__ they lived in a little world of their own, 
) with superstitions and beliefs of their own, 
| with even a language that was not alto- 
| gether the language of other people. Yet 
she told herself that it was her duty to be 
one of them. She did her best to attain 
their point of view, to understand their 
patois. She tried to like them all, from 
Grimshaw, the sepulchral tragedian, who 
| yvermiculated instead of walking and had 
lately abandoned the “legitimate” for the 
_ more lucrative field of the “‘movies,” down 
to Midgey Manners, a soubrette with a 
_ son in a Connecticut boarding school. She 
_ steeled herself to visit the room of ‘‘the 
two Fairfields,’’ who forever quarreled over 
‘eards and lamented the decline of “the 
dollar houses.’”’ She was glad of the chance 
to sit between the same walls with Juliet 
Glyndon, a faded blonde who did Frou- 
Frou and Camille on the road and spoke in 
derogatory chest-tones of every Broadway 
Success. She even tried to condone the 
Vituperative scandal-mongering of Dora 
Gerrard, who played a small part in The 
Longacre Girls, related anecdotes of a 
Rabelaisian flavor and pensively confessed 
to Una that nowadays no girl could go on 
the stage without getting talked about. 
_ There were other lodgers who came and 
went, their migrations duly announced by 
‘the thumping of strong, battered trunks 
against the stair treads and the sound of 
Bonee voices from behind bedroom doors. 
i Una they seemed like sailors harboring 
for a night or two in a narrow port, coming 
redolent with the spices of something for- 
eign and romantic, departing again into the 
entrancing mystery of theroad. There was 
something captivating in their very light- 
| heartedness, something picturesque in their 
| very irresponsibility, something blithe in 
pa their most dolorous moments. 
Una sat wide-eyed and attentive through 
ne of their beer suppers. It was all new 
her, from the stringy Welsh rabbit to 
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the bitter lager and the flood of ragtime 
that came from a continuously pounded 
piano. She was too preoccupied to be un- 
comfortable, too subjugated by the novelty 
of the atmosphere to resent its bibulous 
noisiness, its occasional story with a double 
meaning. She proved, in fact, an unexpect- 
edly stimulating audience for those about 
her. Thoy luxuriated in her freshness. 
They played up to her staring-eyed expec- 
tancy. They gloried in her lack of sophis- 
tication. Her sheer youth leavened the 
sodden lump of their ennui. 


When one of the older and less boisterous ‘ 


men sat down beside her and talked of 
stage life, half-humorously pointing out 
its hardships and its disappointments, he 
was suddenly interrupted by the scoffing 
chest-tones of Juliet Glyndon. 

“Aw! What’s the use of filling that girl 
up with grouch-talk? She doesn’t know 
what you're driving at! What good’s a 
song and dance of that kind going to do a 
kid? She’s got to get out and learn for 
herself! She’s got to chew her own pill up 
and swallow it—and then I guess she’ Il 
know whether it’s bitter or not!” 

It was the pert and glib-tongued Dora 
Gerrard who proved the most approach- 
able to Una, though, ironically enough, the 
latter could not rid herself of a secret 
antipathy for the actress from The Long- 
acre Girls. It was plain that the older 
woman patronized the newcomer, that her 
admonitions as to correct dressing were 
sometimes both cutting and cruel, that 
before others she was apt to be flippantly 
contemptuous toward her younger friend; 
but Una, who under her hot pertinacity had 
a mild and dogged patience, usually found 
it easy enough to hide away her real feel- 
ings. There was even a touch of dignity 
in her reticence which rather piqued the 
loquacious Miss Gerrard. 

“Dearie, you certainly got to get a 
bunch o’ clothes,” she was once prompted 
to declare, after viewing Una’s figure with 
thesorrowtful dissatisfaction of an artist con- 
fronted by repeated imperfection. ‘‘What’s 
the good 0’ being young and good-looking 
without letting ’em know it!’’ 

“T wish I wasn’t young,’ 
embittered girl. 

“Well, my dear, you won’t look that way 
long unless you can those upstate corsets — 
believe me!” The older woman turned to 
adjust her picture hat before the tiny 
mockery of a mirror. She was altogether 
unconscious of Una’s barbed stare of 
anger. “‘You don’t do yourself justice, 
dearie. D’you like motoring?” 

“No!” retorted Una. She was at the 
moment thinking of Steger, of how she must 
prepare herself for the possibility of meet- 
ing him, of how she must in time return his 
money to him. 

a The girl at the mirror patted her side 
air. 

“Then there’s no use trying to get you 
to run out to Manhattan Beach this 
afternoon, I s’pose!”’ 

““None whatever!” 

The girl at the mirror laughed. 

“TJ guess you'll be a better mixer when 
you’ve had a year or two of tanktowns. 
Me for the Oriental and sea air, with a 
planked steak on the side!” 

Talk such as this always depressed Una. 
It served to remind her how narrow her 
interests and how restricted her experi- 
ences. It made her conscious of a vast and 
complicated machinery in feverish motion 
close about her. She seemed to be fretting 
along one narrow groove, though at her 
elbows revolved and roared the great 
wheels of a life which she could not com- 
prehend. It prompted her, when the 
chance arose, to question Hempel about 
different New York restaurants—where 
they were, what they were like, why they 
should be so dear. 

Hempel, aroused by these interrogations, 
suggested that they explore some of these 
places together. And this they eventually 
did in their frugal manner, beginning with 
Italian tables d’héte, where the salami 
proved as entrancing to the Chamboro girl 
as did the Neapolitan quartets. It shocked 
her a little to see so much wine drunk. It 
depressed her a little to see so many well- 
dressed women—though she caught the 
trick of studying their costumes and mak- 
ing a mental note of what was effective 
and what was to be avoided. She was 
disturbed, too, by what seemed occasional 
bursts of extravagance on Hempel’s part, 
such as invading the Broadway restaurants 
where orchestras played, or hiring a taxi- 
cab to swing homeward through the warm 
and mellow night air of autumn—though 
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Hempel himself protested he was having 
such good returns from his new line of 
work that he could easily afford a little 
fun. He was never boisterous and never 
awkward. He could wander calmly into 
the gayest places and sit unperturbed by 
the largest mirrors or the loudest orchestras. 
He understood the French words on the 
menu-cards and could order a dinner 
without any outward sign of mental con- 
fusion. He was watchful of her wants and 
took a quiet joy in pleasing her. 

Yet under all her happiness was a per- 
sistent feeling of unrest, of disquiet. An 
indeterminate sense of guilt kept troubling 
her. She felt that she was accepting things 
she could never repay; that she could not 
prove equal to what Hempel expected of 
her; that she was sailing, at times, under 
false colors. 

This vague sense of guilt was always 
more assertive when her thoughts went 
back to Jim Sayles, so much alone in his 
shabby top-floor room, so whimsically 
grateful for her occasional visits. Though 
his cough had grown worse during the last 
week or two, he blithely announced that 
he was pulling strings for Una, that he still 
had a friend or two in the profession and 
that there might be something doing in a 
few days. 

Una tried to be impartial. She was fond 
of Sayles and she was fond of Hempel, but 
in quite different ways. She felt more at 
ease with the old actor—the danger of 
their relationship becoming tangled with 
personal issues being more remote. Yet 
she knew that she would never lose her 
head over Hempel. She was not, she kept 
telling herself, selfish and hard; but there 
were certain things, with her, that must be 
denied. She was under the spell of one 
great obsession—and in a small lifetime 
there was not room for two great passions. 
And, much as it disturbed her, she expe- 
rienced a thrill of delight which she had 
never met at the hands of Hempel, with all 
his kindly thoughtfulness, when the sunken- 
cheeked old vaudevillean called her to her 
hallroom door and told her he’d eat his 
hat if he didn’t believe they were going to 
give her a small part in The Wine of Life 
company. 

“You can never tell, with those guys,”’ 
he said in a modifying afterword, “until 
you get ’em nailed down! But it looks 
good to me, little girl—it looks good to 
me!” 

And he called out the three romping dogs 
and trailed back to his own room, where 
Una could hear him coughing as he set 
about making his evening cup of cocoa. 

It was the next night that Una and 
Hempel ate dinner at the Café Boulevard, 
a night doubly eventful because Una had 
there taken her first taste of wine—a 
thimbleful of syrupy Tokay. A mild rain 
began to fall as they left the noisy and 
crowded restaurant. : 

Hempel insisted on taking a taxicab, but 
instead of hurrying homeward they went 
on up Fifth Avenue, where the pooled 
asphalt seemed spangled with little lakes 
of quicksilver. The undulating electric 
globes looked milk-white through the 
misted cab-windows. Una gloried in that 
sensation of speeding up an almost deserted 
avenue. The rain seemed to cut them off 
from the rest of the world. By the time 
they had swung into Central Park they 
were as alone and self-immured as mariners 
on a mid-Atlantic sea-lane. 

“Una,” said Hempel after several min- 
utes of unbroken silence. 

“Yes?” she answered a little abstractedly. 

“Do you mind my calling you Una?” 
her companion asked as though her ab- 
straction were a brake on his mood of 
quickened emotion. 

“No,” answered the girl. “TI like it.” 

He sat silent, staring out through the 
misted windows. 

“Will you marry me?” he finally said. 
He spoke very quietly —without looking at 
her, without touching her, without so much 
as taking her hand. 

She turned and looked at’ him, neither 
startled nor moved. She merely felt dis- 
appointed with herself at the thought that 
she could face a situation so momentous 
with a quietness that seemed so common- 
place. 

““Won’t you marry me?’’ Hempel once 
more asked her, this time letting his gaze 
meet hers. They sat looking at each other 
for several seconds. 

nee shook her head slowly from side to 
side. 

“It’s too soon,” she said inadequately, 
realizing that the words were foolish even 
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as she uttered them. She was, in fact, 
thinking of the promised part in The Wine 
of Life company. 

“But I could get that other room next 
to mine,” explained Hempel. ‘‘ You’ve no 
idea how comfortable we could make those 
two rooms. Then we could save money, 
housekeeping that way; and if my orders 
keep up we could have next winter in 
Munich. I’ve always wanted a winter in 
Munich.”’ 

He waited, as though he accepted her 
silence as the result of some inward agita- 
tion. 

“Why can’t we go on being just good 
friends?”’ she asked, torn between the fear 
of wounding him and the need of temporizing. 

“T thought you knew why,” he said a 
little brokenly. Una, for all her youth, felt 
very mature and womanly. A new lode of 
life was opening itself up before her. Be- 
cause of her a man had been stirred and 
moved. Within her lay the power of 
dispensing happiness or suffering. 

“T don’t see how I can get along without 
you,” the quiet-voiced man at her side was 
saying. He took the hand she placed on 
his knee. ‘And I’ve been trying to tell 
myself you might feel that way yourself.” 

She felt the need of climaxtothe moment. 
She suspected that she was proving too 
small for a situation large with possibilities. 
She almost hated herself for that absencé 
of emotion, for that mere power of equivo- 
cating at a time when there would have 
been a glory in surrender, a grandeur in 
tumult. 

“Then let me think it over,’’ she pleaded 
in a voice thin with an unhappiness which 
the man at her side was unable to com- 
prehend. ‘Please let me think it.over for 
a month or two!” 

For several minutes Hempel sat in moody 
silence. 

“Why can’t you say ‘Yes’?”’ he finally 
demanded. 

Una groped mentally about for some 
adequate reason. It was there, she knew; 
but she could not articulate it. She did 
not care for him enough. There was no 
propulsion of passion in her attachment 
to him—no blinding call to obliterate 
an earlier and more enduring call. Such 
things, she felt, should justify themselves. 
If she wanted him enough that want 
would overpower her, make her forget other 
aims and other issues. And human life, 
she still saw, could hold only one great 
passion. And she had her name to make. 

“T don’t know why,” she said—‘‘but 
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There She Blows! 


yay iee a whaling skipper has been out 
on a cruise for several months without 
killing a whale, his displeasure at his con- 
tinued ill luck begins to manifest itself in 
his habit of taking out his grouch on the 
crew. Eventually this frame of mind gives 
way to a mood of deep melancholia. during 
which he shuts himself up in his cabin and 
“tanks up.”” This melancholy mood is, in 
turn, replaced by an extremely religious 
fervor. Nobody knows what comes after 
this, because a whale is usually sighted 
about this time and there are no extreme 
cases on record. 

A certain skipper, having arrived at the 
religious state, was delighted one morning 
to ascertain that during the night the col- 
ored cook had passed away. The untimely 
removal of the cook offered a tempting op- 
portunity for a nice, sad, weepy funeral; 
and in due course the corpse of the cook, 
sewed in a hammock and draped with the 
Stars and Stripes, was brought up and laid 
out on deck. The skipper read the burial 
service in a sepulchral voice and started in 
at once on his carefully prepared funeral 
oration. 

“We are gathered here today, my dear 
brethren,” he began, addressing the as- 
sembled crew, “‘to pay the last sad tribute 
of love to a mighty good cook. Though his 
hide was black, his immortal soul was white 
as alabaster; ‘and during the time he was 
with us we learned to love him. Let us 
pray ” 

A voice from the crow’s-nest: 

“There she blows!” 

“Where away?”’ bellowed the skipper; 
and, without waiting for the answer, he 
sprang forward to see for himself, forgot all 
about the corpse and stumbled over it. As 
he scrambled to his feet he yelled: 

“Chuck the carcass of this black scoun- 
drel overboard, you lubbers, and clear 
away the boats!” 
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Ritnin’s 
We put foreign watch- | 


makers to work on | 
American ideas— ; 


and the combination of this 
wonderful workmanship 
and ingenuity has resulted 
in a thin watch—miade thin 
from the ground up—not cut 
down from a thick watch, | 
It is a pleasure, not a bur- | 
den in your pocket. 

Half as thick as the ordi- 
nary watch, the “Gruen- 
Verithin’’ Watch has a | 
beauty and grace hitherto im- 
possible to obtain. Because of 
the invention of a new wheel 
construction, by the reversal 
of one wheel it is stronger 
than the ordinary watch and 
guaranteed just as accurate, 

Back of it stands 35 years of 
experience in fine watch making. 
Write for our portfolio showing 
styles of cases and works with 
complete price list. Where | _ 
we have no agent, we will | 
see that you are supplied. 
GRUEN WATCH MEG. Co. 
31 E. 5th Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Manufacturers of the famous 
Gruen Watches since 1876. 
Factories in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Madre- 

Biel, Switzerland. 


VERITHIN:” for 
men, adjusted 
grade, $22, 25, 30, 
35, 40, 50, 60. 

In grades marked 
**PRECISION"’ on Watch: 
$45, 75, 85, 100, 125, 150, 250. * 

““GRUEN’’ Watches for women: 
$16, 17.50, 25, 30, 40, 50, 75; with | 
precious gems up to $1200. 


_ Some; 
Collars .soon 


around your neck 


Not so with Barker brand collars, for they 
are Warranted Linen and they wear well. 


BARKER BRAND | 
Warranted Linen Collars | 


sell at 2 for 25c and are plainly stamped ‘‘ War- 
ranted Linen.”? Why not get Warranted Linen? 
The price is just the same as youare paying for | 
the other kind. See the 100 Barker styles at 
most dealers, You'll find one to suit you. 


Write us your collar troubles | 


If you cannot easily get the | 
} genuine Barker Brand (see the 
j trade mark) send $1 and we 
/ will send you 8 prepaid. 


Wm. Barker Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. | 


Dia IN. 
PIN: 


RONT 


Why a Utica Plier Will Save 
You Time, Money and Worry 


Because there are faucets that leak, screws 
that loosen and a thousand and one things 
that come up every day in the week, that you 
could readily fix with a Utica f 


Plier without the aid of : 
a skilled mechanic. 


Get a Utica Plier San 


to-day at your hardware — 
or electrical supply dealer’s. Don’t accept @ 
substitute. Write for Plier Palmistry. 
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Motor Trucks 


65 Per Cent. of all Alco Trucks are 
Owned by Million-Dollar Companies 


And 62 Per Cent. of all Alco Trucks are Re-orders 


IGconcerns own Alco Trucks 
—big concerns like the 
American Express Company, 

Gulf Refining Company, Gimbel 
Brothers, Barrett Manufacturing 
Company, Standard Oil Company, 
Singer Sewing Machine Company. 

Big companies, like big men, 
don’t make big mistakes. 

They are shrewd. They know. 

Sixty-five per cent. of all Alco 
Trucks are in the service of those 
whose capital totals $1,000,000 or 
more—Bradstreet’s rating. 

To a certain extent this is only 
natural, for the American Locomo- 
tive Company is itself a big com- 
pany. Capital $50,000,000. And of 
considerable transportation experi- 
ence—an experience that dates 
back to 1835. Builders of 50,000 
locomotives. 

Knowing this, these big com- 
panies felt that the American Loco- 
motive Company ought to build 
a good truck. It had experience 
no one else possessed, extensive 


capital, large physical equipment, 
an organization already at work. 
Whether or not it really 4ad built 
a good truck, however, must be 
determined by actual service. This 
was the logical reasoning upon 
which nearly every single big com- 
pany made its frst Alco purchase. 

And since its first purchase every 
single big company has ordered 
more Alco trucks! Every single 
one! 

By many the Alco has been 
adopted as a standard. All future 
purchases will be Alcos. 

And barely less important is the 
extraordinary record of repeat 
orders for Alco trucks by concerns 
who have not yet arrived at the 
point of using Alcos exclusively. 


Sixty-two per cent. of all Alco 
Trucks were purchased on such repeat 
orders ! 

In the service of Department 
Stores 78 per cent. are re-orders; 
Oil Refiners, 74 per cent.; Express 
Companies, 64 per cent.; Packers, 


53 percent.; Brewers, 50 per cent. | 


—the five lines of business in which 
motor trucks are most used today. 


Repeat orders speak with 
eloquent emphasis of satisfied own- 
ers—stronger than mere claims— 
powerful testimonials. 


These are compelling facts. 
They are valuable because they 
point the way. They tell the 
smaller business man that he can 
eliminate the danger of an unwise 
purchase if he selects the Alco. 


To the larger business man they 
are the desired evidence. And the 
evidence, after all, determines the 
verdict. 


A new book about the Alco has 
been prepared. It relates an inter- 
est-compelling story. It is full of 
vital facts. It tells you what the 
Alco is mechanically, but more 
important, what it is doing in 
many lines of business— perhaps 
the same line of business as yours. 
Write for it today. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 1880 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Builders of Alco 6-Cylinder and 4-Cylinder Motor Cars and Alco Taxicabs 


Chicago Branch: 2501 Michigan Avenue 
Boston Branch: 567 Boylston Street 


\ 


Movers of the World’s 
Goods since 1835 


Canadian Headquarters: 


596 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 


Capital, $50,000,000 
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Write for This 
144-Page Book ai 


samples 
vital bearing on health, FREE 
strength and nerve 
force. The most wonderful sleep inducer 
and rest giver is the Ostermoor Mattress 
—moade of four thousand filmy sheets of 
downy cotton built together by hand so 
they never lose their softness and never 
need remaking. 

We are anxious to place in your hands 
FREE a copy of our finely illustrated 
book about mattresses. Write for it today; 
and by all means do not buy another 
mattress until you have investigated the 


Ostermoor 
Mattress $15, 


Our trade-mark is 


Your mattress has a 


Avoid “*just-as-good ’’ imitations. 
your guarantee. When necessary we ship mattress 4 ft. 
6 in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long, weighing 45 lbs., express 

repaid on 30 nights’ ‘. 
Hee trial, same day we Built—Not Stuffed 
get your order. Money 
back if you want it. 
OSTERMOOR & CO. 

101 Elizabeth 8t. 

New York 

Canadian Agency: | 
AlaskaFeather&Down ¥ 

Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Christmas Skates 


RELIABILITY and DURABILITY are 
the two essentials which the 
expert skater most carefully 
considers. In both particulars, 
no other skate has ever been 

made to equal the celebrated 


(F. Barney & Berry 


(Quality made the name famous) 
Irving Brokaw says, 
“They helped me to 
win the championship.” 
See them at your hard- 
ware or sporting goods 
dealers. If he has not 
B.& B. Skates, send for 
illustrated catalog. It 
contains complete 
Hockey Rules, direc- 
tions for constructing an 
icerink, andreasonswhy. 


/ BARNEY & BERRY 
111 Broad Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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You're losing far more 
than $18 every year by 
being without the Ben- 
m™, nett. This light, 
thoroughly 
+ modern type- 
writer can 


wherever 
you go-slip- 


pocket or 
SA grip. It 

as i beer : = : saves you 
time— stenographic charges —insures neat business-like letters, 
makes carbon of orders, does all that higher priced machines 
do. LET US PROVE THIS. See the efficient work. 
Write for catalog and Special offer. Splendid chance for 
agents. Foreign Address: 75 Cannon St., London, E. C. 

C. O. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 
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New Invention  ccmmeaae | amare | ey 

A Tight Rolling ae ‘ Se jem 
UMBRELLA /. —— N 
Canbecarried / 

in inside pock- ; 15h inches 
et. All brass | : 

exceptribs—all | 
nickel plated. 
Send us $5.00 | a : 5 

and we deliver \» — rere ae 
one, freeoftransportation. Agents wanted -— sideline for 


drummers. GOQAWAY Bag Umbrella Co. 


109 Oliver Street Newark, N. J. 
Fee) NEW —Wonderful Standard 
Gillett Safety Lamp 


Portable—can be placed anywhere. 
Brightest light known. Twice as bright 
as electricity. Costs 1-5 of a cent per 
hour. Beautiful soft mellow light, par- 
"§| ticularly desirable for reading. Base of 
\ lamp made of nickeled brass. Shadesin 
all colors to suit any taste. Write for 
illustrated circular No, 296. 


Standard-Cillett Light Co., 8-9 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ALL OWN ALASKA? 


(Continued from Page 4) 


dollars—too large a sum to throw away. 
It is said that the coal measures are broken 
and distorted, and that the Guggenheims 
were mistaken in their estimate of the 
Cunningham claims. Their judgment of 
mining investments stands high. But if 
they were at fault the situation remains 
unchanged. There is still no good reason 
for giving the coal away. As a matter of 
fact, further exploration of the coal-fields 
will doubtless be required before their true 
value can be ascertained. In the mean- 
time we know for certain that, whatever 
that value may ultimately prove to be, it 
must be held for the people of the United 
States and not be turned over to any special 
interest whatsoever. The less good coal 
there is in Alaska the greater the need for 
preventing monopoly. f 
Nothing has been alleged against its 
quality except that it breaks easily into 
small fragments—a characteristic that does 
not impair its value as steam or coking 
coal, and this will doubtless ultimately be 
corrected for domestic use by briquetting. 


Our Parlor Pioneers 


The coal lands of Alaska should be opened 
to development at once. In doing so 
two separate needs require to be met— 
domestic and commercial. To meet the 
commercial need, the leasing system—in 
the main as set forth inthe Robinson- Works 
Bill, July 31, 1911—offers the best solution. 
My visit to Alaska as a representative of 
the National Conservation Association has 
strongly confirmed this view. Leasing is 
practical. A very large proportion, in 
some fields the majority, of the coal pro- 
duced in the United States is mined under 
lease from private owners. There is no good 
reason why coal cannot be mined in Alaska 
under lease from the Government. Since, 
however, both the Matanuska and the 
Bering River coal-fields are adapted to 
development in small units by men without 
great capital, the total area under a single 
lease should be reduced from 5120 acres, 
as in the Robinson-Works Bill, to 2560 
acres or even less. 

It goes without saying that every claim- 
ant under the present law who has com- 
plied with the statute should receive and 
doubtless will receive his patent. 

Cheap coal for domestic fuel is impera- 
tive. Immediate steps should be taken to 
break the monopoly of Puget Sound coal 
now enjoyed by the syndicate’s steamship 
line and to open the local coal of Alaska 
at once to development for domestic use. 
For this purpose I suggest that small 
tracts of coal land not exceeding five, 
or at most ten, acres in extent should be 
opened to immediate working by any 
citizen without formality beyond staking 
the land and recording the claim, as a placer 
claim is recorded. Such domestic coal 
claims should be located only in person and 
not by power of attorney, and should be 
owned and operated only by the locator. 
The right thus acquired by location should 
be temporary, extending over not more 
than ten years, and should give the right 
to mine not more than, say, one or two 
thousand tons of coala year. Ifa domestic 
coal claim is included later within the 
boundaries of a commercial lease the lessee 
should have the right to acquire the same 
upon an official finding that possession of 
the domestic claim is necessary for the 
profitable working of his lease, and upon 
payment of the appraised value of the 
actual investment. Considerable areas of 
coal would be open to domestic location as 
soon as such locations were authorized, and 
more would be added as fraudulent claims 
were canceled. 

Mining in Alaska has been greatly re- 
tarded by the location of mining claims for 
non-residents under the power-of-attorney 
clause. The Cunningham claims were 
located under this clause. In this way 
much valuable ground has been seized and 
withheld from development, with the result 
that speculation has largely taken the place 
of actual mining. This practice, which en- 
ables stay-at-homes to reap the reward of 
the pioneer without sharing his hardships 
should at once be ended by law. 

It has become the fashion among certain 
persons to bemoan on every occasion the 
hardships and misfortunes of the hardy 
prospector and pioneer. Most of the tears 
that are shed over him, however, are 
squeezed from the eyes of gentlemen whose 


sole interest in the prospector is to take 
over the results of his labor with the 
least possible trouble and at the smallest 
possible expense. By an easy transition, 
then, having acquired his property, these 
gentlemen attribute to themselves likewise 
his virtues, and demand that the consid- 
eration rightly due to the men who seek 
and find valuable minerals shall be paid 
also to those who have so well been called 
‘armchair mushers and parlor pioneers’”’ — 
men whose abundant dollars do all their 
prospecting and pioneering for them. In 
my experience brave and hardy men are 
not given to bewailing in public the hard- 
ships that their own adventurous spirits 
have led them to seek. Self-pity and the 
desire for special privileges form no part of 
their character. 

Some complaint was made to me of the 
workings of the national forests in Alaska. 
Careful investigation or the statement of 
the complainant himself made it clear in 
nearly every case either that the cause 
of complaint had already been removed or 
that the trouble lay with the unwillingness 
of the complainant to pay for what he took 
from the public property. I found also 
that in a few instances delays had been 
caused by the failure of Congress to provide 
means enough for doing the necessary work. 

The area of the national forests should 
not be reduced, for the timber of Alaska 
is well worth preserving. Forest fires are 
doing great damage in the interior and are 
beginning to attack the timber on the coast. 
It is especially necessary that an effective 
system of fire prevention should be extended 
to the forests of the great river valleys, as 
well as to the valuable reindeer pastures on 
the Seward Peninsula and farther north. 

A curious illustration of the need for con- 
servation in Alaska is supplied by the her- 
ring fishery at Killisnoo. For many years 
a company in this place has been engaged 
in manufacturing fertilizer from a valuable 
food fish, the herring, the supply of which 
has been seriously affected thereby. Mean- 
time thousands upon thousands of tons of 
refuse from the salmon canneries have been 
poured unused into the sea. 

I was greatly impressed with the char- 
acter and intelligence of the men and 
women I met in Alaska. An Anglo-Saxon 
community of so high a type is entitled to 
such a degree of home rule as Congress may 
deem wise, and that without delay. Home 
rule will not solve all the difficulties that 
now confront the people of Alaska and will 
doubtless supply a variety of new ones; 
but the people are certainly entitled to 
make the experiment. This does not mean 
that the control of natural resources now 
vested in the National Government should 
be turned over to a local legislature. The 
interest of the nation in the resources of 
Alaska is now so fully understood that it is 
clear the administration of them should 
remain with all the people. 


The Primary Needs of Alaska 


Under a decision of Mr. Ballinger a settler 
about to take up his homestead in a national 
forest in Alaska must continue to have his 
land surveyed by a deputy mineral sur- 
veyor, sometimes at a cost of from $250 to 
$300. This ruling greatly increases the diffi- 
culties before the intending settler, and its 
effect isto retard settlement within national 
forests. During the regular examination of 
such lands by the Forest Service, which 
must be completed before settlement takes 
place, a survey abundantly sufficient for 
all necessary purposes usually is and always 
can be made. There is no reason why 
the settler should be required to duplicate 
it at his own expense. I am strongly in 
favor of a change of ruling by the Interior 
Department in this respect. 

But far more than this needs to be done 
to encourage settlement. Cheap coal will 
help. The growth of the mining industry 
will help. But nothing will greatly avail 
until railroad rates such as I have described 
are done away with. Reasonable trans- 
portation rates, with the rapid extension of 
railroads, roads and trails—these are the 
primary needs of agricultural Alaska. 
Transportation by sea likewise needs careful 
attention. The coast of Alaska is so poorly 
lighted and so ill-supplied with aids to 
navigation that the annual insurance on 
one vessel with which I am familiar was 
set at fifteen per cent of her value, and 
I am told that in other cases the insurance 
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OW to 
| modernize 
and beautify your 
\ old electric light 
fixtures fully de- 
scribed and pictured 
in interesting free 


booklet “Pull Socket.” 


Send for it today to Bryant 

Electric Co., 1425 State St. 

Bridgeport, Conn. Tells all 
’ about the 


Bryant 
New Wrinkle Pull Socket 


The socket that is now a part of 
all up-to-date electric light fixtures. 


Your name and address on a post- 
card brings you the booklet. 


STOREKEEPERS: 


If there is no reg- 
ular music store in 
your town, write 


As a 
for our great prop- 


Side 
osition. Put ina 


small stock of Strings, Sundries, etc., 
and secure valuable agency rights. 


I will send valuable information, catalogs, 
etc., free. Write on your business letterhead. 
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SEEN GO peters owas 


A. J. KEEFE, Care LYON & HEALY, Chicago | 


Cardinal Gibbons says: | 


I urge upon all Catholics the use of the 


* 


_ Prayers — 
Best Morocco Binding 


and a Rolled Gold Chain 
Rosary — Both for $3. 


Manual of 


JOHN MURPHY CO. 


Address us 


200 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL, 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
\ on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES 2%2aec 


I a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
NW yntil you write for our large Art Catalog — 
HG and learn our wonderful proposition on 
She) first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town. 
} RIDER AGENTS ss2e'e"sis 

asses Dae 
, money exhibiting and selling our bicycles, 

We Sell at lowest prices. TIRES, Coaster- 
' Brake rear wheels, lamps, repairs and all 
sundries at half usual prices. Do Not 
#7 Wait; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-55 CHICAGO 


BRAND YOUR NAME 
BY ELECTRICITY 
4 on everything you manufacture or 
own. Indelible and artistic. Man- 
ufacturers, railroads, contractors, 
etc., write for full information. 
VULCAN ELEC. HEATING CO. 
Dept. A-3, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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rises to twenty-five per cent. When rea- 
sonable transportation has been supplied 
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The lack of teamplay that has hampered 


the operations of the various Government 
bureaus in Alaska should end. In spite of 
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i _ Make Dainty Confections 


_ For the Holidays With 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor De Luxe) 


p — 


Big men are always men of broad vision—men who see 


4 cree hedecs pin Pannen ie persistent efforts of a few men to pro- beyond the confines of their individual activities — men in 

‘| icings and fillings for cakes, uce cooperation eac ureau has playec ; 5 . 

F, ices and ice. cream—a delight- substantially a lone hand. It is impracti- close touch and quick sympathy with the world a¢ /arge. 

‘ change from lemon, , cable to bring them all together in any one ‘ c 

“| vanilla, etc. doe ee aenite ten eindext pecselt te atoaa Do you ever look over the city housetops into the wonder- 
_ _Mapleine is a purely the change would produce little result. ful world beyond—the world of the farm—where the 

_ | vegetable product — the § at is needed is a central government fone 

‘| extracted” essence. of Ee. Cen aiamanieebiaa eben deli ger things you eat and wear are growing —tended by millions 
RM Ne iad ct should be required to keep in touch and of people from whose lives and pursuits you can ‘arn? 


Perealthtullandideliaguxt codperate with every other. Such an 


2 : arrangement would in no way impair the You should!—for the pleasure of it and for the broaden- 
ome Oke ttle control of chiefs in Washington over their ; infl it will h 
_ | sugar-syru red wit € 7 1 

Biapleine i hiveesisibly subordinates in Alaska. ing Intluence it Wi ave Upom your mind. Take 


It would result, on the contrary, in more 


efficient execution of orders and an enor- 
mous gain in the effectiveness of all the RM JOURN AL 
ean world é 

e fashion of detraction has not spared s 
Controller Bay. For example, Katalla Bay, Unlike Any Other P aper 
which is no harbor but merely an’open road- 


stead, and’ Controller Bay, which is a 2 
Teo tice phollteuieate. “Vet anata as your spy glass. It will bring _ full of farm knowledge and horse 


efforkitoadisparage the latter the storyes the life of the farm very near sense. It is intensely practical. 
often told of i alleged peshing ey at to you. Through it you willsee Contains helpful and entertain- 
atalla of a breakwater supposed to: have what the farmer is doing and ing reading for every member 


been constructed for the Morgan-Guggen- oy Pa 3 
heim Syndicate as a reason why Controller thinking. Youll learn how he _ of the household. Is a welcome 


Bay is useless. The story is well known to | || lives—and who knows how monthly visitor in 750,000 


be false by men familiar with the facts, and : : 
eat icy eeeibaation'dn the'ground soon you may need or desire to homes and would be in yours. 


makes clear that what was actually des- apply this knowledge? 
troyed was merely a few hundred feet of 
temporary piling, from which as yet no 
rock for the breakwater had been dumped. 


4 | delicious and costs about fetes 
| 60 cents a gallon. 
| Grocers sell Mapleine — 35c 
; for a 2 oz. bottle (Canada 
} 50c.) If not, send money 
} order or stamps to Dept. E 1. 


(CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Send for the Mapleine Cook Book, free. 


6 
Heart 
. b>) 
Throb”. 
For two 2c stamps to 
cover mailing cost. 
Sixty-four pages of Songs, 
Stories and Verse that have 
won the hearts of the people. | 


You'll read and read, sing 
and sing again. 


Send us a dollar for a five years’ 
Farm Journal pictures farm life subscription to this entirely dif- 
in all its delightful reality— ferent kind of a farm paper. 


“Happy Olde Days’”’ Although it is asserted that the Copper cas . : 
A Youn detente Bevel ime torn Railway Has vere vividly and sympathetically — You'll count it‘ among your 
Throbs"” that play on | manently abandoned the idea of a terminal and yet every word and line is wisest investments. 
Sea el at Katalla the Syndicate is still engaged in 
strings. 
ee ieee 8 acquiring land it does not yet control tribu- If you order promptly, we will send, absolutely free, ““Poor 


tary to what will be the harbor if the break- Richard Revived’’— our splendid new Almanac for 1912. 


water-that-never-was-washed-away ever é . " 
comes to be built. (U. S. Survey No. 883, FARM JOURNAL, 158 N. Clifton Street, Philadelphia 
last publication, November 2, 1911.) 


: ,, ing and we will 


Olde Days’’ 
, without further 
% cost or obligation. 


“Heart Throbs,’’ Vol. II 4 
1s just issued, $1.50 net. 


Write us 
today. 


The Controller Bay Situation 


The facts about Controller Bay, as I see 
ra eo them, are briefly as follows: 
Boston, Mass. Controller Bay is by nature an excellent 
= harbor. In its present condition, without 
English lights, marks or buoys, it is far more safely 
accessible to shipping in all weathers than 
Knock New York or Boston Harbor would be 


HERE are more than 
twenty standard makes of 
American cars that are 
practically free from 
motor troubles. Any one 
of these is a good invest- 
ment. Any onewill give gm 
;\ complete satisfaction. ~ 
| Every one, in its class and 
' at its price, is thoroughly 
high grade. 


ab out ae BE A an ea oe Ces. oe all sides 

it is completely protected from the sea ex- 

Hat cept for the channel opening on the west, 

whence in this region no storms blow. The 

SH Geta an sole valid criticism of it lies in the fact that 

ine Fur Felt, Folds into | it is windswept at times by heavy offshore 

eget nee ere amare: | gales. (So is every harbor in Southeastern 

| mings. Colors: Black, Steel Gray, Brown. -Actual Alaska, and, I believe, in nearly every 

| yalue $2.00. Sent postpaid promptly on receipt of $1.00. | region of similar topography and similar 
\% State size and color wanted. Packed in beautiful Holiday boxes. latitude on the globe. 

Genuine Ft ur Cap $ Ice is not dangerous to wharves or trestles 
For men and boys. in Controller Bay. Single piles driven to 
| Satin pesda eed test this matter have remained standing 
ened “dows or for several years. When suitable wharves 
ee he ales S- have been built vessels tied up to them will 
| sae atest be protected from the wind and should be 
| ceipt of $3.00. able to load coal every day in the year. 
eres in in beautiful Ships threatened with heavy weather at 
cesion guar- Katalla commonly run for refuge behind 

Ded Wingham Island at the entrance to Con- 
830 Broadway New York, | troller Bay. The channel here is nearly 
three-quarters of a mile wide and can easily 


oe Without exception these cars carry 


Bi on bh = 


anteed on all 
| purchases. 


PANAMA HAT C 


A G E N ls Ss be entered in the heaviest sea. At first . This is the engine that takes every grades. It is the inevitable motor 
PRO SIT Ss straight, the channel curves slightly and ie hill at first speed and responds to the for the man who has become a post- 
~NEW PATENTED Useful ] h h ¢ ||) slightest touch at the throttle orat the graduate in motor wisdom. 
COMBINATION SHEARS == regularly to the region opposite the last o : f ; ‘ : ‘ 
Sells to every Housewife ‘a the Ryan claims, with a width of but little | | oot control. It is obedient to every If your car shows signs of heart 
— less than half a mile at its narrowest part, | || Command and never tires, even under failure; if your engine runs like a horse 
or about the same as that of Ambrose | } forced pressure and the hardest driv- with the heaves and breathes like an 
Channel, the newly made entrance to New | [| ~—img-_It is dependable, sure, powerful, old man with the asthma; if your | 
York harbor. The material of the bottom | 7 speedy, silent. It carries you along repair bills are growing larger and 
=" Just Out is easily dredgedifanychange wererequired. | |, 0” the wings of the wind and gives  Jarger while the service you get out 
> 15 Tools in ONE In my judgment Controller Bay offers | | See es sense ofconfidenceas of your car grows correspond- Pat 
Bientcca Be oe ee : the best harbor for the development of the | | you ee ONES e roads, far from the ingly less; then the time has ise 
op. Practical, useful. Housewives won't be without it. A Bering River coal-fields. Estimates that a SOUT CO OR SUD Pee Or ERDOMS: come for you to discard Ped The 
ivind seer. Big, profs: Biggest, best, most, wonderful | should be reliable indicate that aroad can ||| | The RUTENBER isthe motor you the motor under your J” Wie 
rkers, Send no money. A postal will do. be built from Controller Bay to the Cun- | | wonder about when you see the other hood and put ina So UMareee 
ningham claims and equipped with ter- | | man’s car shoot past you onthe heavy RUTENBER. a Rnd 
minals and rolling stock for less than | | a Morinntiiadiant 
are eNdal KOE Aad: $2, 000,000 in all. A total of thirty-two : Send Coupon today for our Booklet telling the story of “‘Sat- Pad ’ 
yaaten, bath Sod | miles ‘of road would tap about three- | |]  is/actton Underthe Hood, and ving the nares oe riscca* _o_egse send me your book 
i D sion ‘bsorh | quarters of the field. Of the thirty-two | F MAES ae ee 
y: perspiration. Maect | miles there would be but four miles of THE WESTERN MOTOR CO. ys 
( fenity seit pete wool | curves. The average grade would be one- | [ D 2 Masicei indi ee Name _______ 
b Mees oe ty auilose > | fourth of one per cent in fayor of the loaded ept: oe a aren 
cd 
.Z Look? fs Bankers poses. Catalogue free. | trains, with a maximum grade of less than Lag 
oy Parker Co., Dept. F,25 James St, Malden, Mass. | two per cent up which to pull the empty z a = RS 
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TURTEVANT found five ways to 


improve household vacuum clean- 
ing. The result is of living importance to every 
woman who values cleanliness, health, comfort, 
light work in her household. 


Most vacuum cleaners depended for their 
cleaning power on J/eather bellows or 
rubber pumps. 

The Sturtevant superseded these with 
its wonderful high pressure fan, the most 
powerful principle ever introduced into 


vacuum cleaning. It cleans with a speed 
and thoroughness all its own. 

The Sturtevant will do perfect work for 
many years, because it replaces leather 
and rubber parts with steel and aluminum. 
The Sturtevant will not get out of repair 


easily, because it does away with every 
kind of gear, valve, pulley and complex 
mechanism. 

The Sturtevant is easy to operate and take 
care of, because it has simplified its work- 
ing parts to a dust collector, a motor, its 
wonderful high pressure fan and ten clean- 
ing tools, It works so easily that one is 
almost unconscious of the machine. 

The Sturtevant will not injure the most 
delicate fabric, because it has done away 
with every trace of ‘‘jerking”’ suction. 


forlevani 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


has taken out of household vacuum cleaning every crudeness, every diffi- 


culty. 


It brings within reach of every woman that splendid new ideal, 


not only of a clean and dustless home, but of a home germ-free, hygienic, 
spotless. Our booklet tells a wonderful story. Send for it. Booklet 124. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Washington, Boston, Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, Rochester, St. Louis, Buffalo, Hartford, San Francisco, Atlanta, Seattle, Toronto, 


Montreal, London. 


Machines may also be seen and purchased at offices of 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 5,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Pittsburg 
Atlanta 
Montreal 
Antwerp 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Toronto Winnipeg 
Berlin Johannesburg 
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Compo-Board is easily and quickly put up, 
either on the studding of a new building, or 
over the old plaster, without any mess. When 
the job is complete, you have a surface as 
smooth as plaster—a surface that can be 


See what Compo-Board is, and learn in how 
many ways you can use it about the house 
as well as for a wall lining. 


*fSAVE TIME AND FREIGH’? 


Compo-Board is far superior to lath and 
plaster or any other wall lining. 

It is built with five layers of the best air-tight compo- 
sition obtainable. The inside core consists of narrow strips 
of thoroughly seasoned lumber. 
with air-tight cement, the outside of which is then faced with 
a specially prepared moisture-proof paper. 

It is then subjected to a very heavy pressure and intense heat, mak- 
ing a straight sheet one-quarter inch thick, which has the resisting qual- 
ities of a 12-inch solid plaster wall. 

It is non-porous. Cold, heat, and moisture can’t get through it. It won’t warp. 
Keeps the cold out and the heat in—and is damp-proof. Saves on coal bills. 


Send for Sample and Booklet 


Sold by dealers 
Northwestern Compo-Board Co., 4303 Lyndale Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco 

Oakland 

Los Angeles 

Seattle 

Salt Lake City 

Portland 
London 

Tokyo 


Saint Louis 

Kansas City 

Denver 

Dallas 

Omaha 

Oklahoma City 
Vancouver 

Sydney 


Paris 
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ModeraiWall Lining 


The 


Makes Comfort- 


able Homes 


Both sides of this are coated 


papered or stencilled or painted in water or 
oil color. You can decorate easier than plaster, 
either with or without panels, Lasts much 


longer than plaster and is more healthful and 
sanitary. 


in most every town in strips 4 feet wide, and 
any even length from one to eighteen feet, 
Write today. 
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ears. The construction would be of the 
simplest, with only one bridge. Gravel 
ballast is everywhere at hand, and the 
neighborhood supplies good cross-ties and 
piling in abundance. It should not be for- 
gotten that Controller Bay is the harbor 
through which the products of the Yaka- 
taga coal and oil fields, still officially unex- 
plored, will undoubtedly reach the sea. 
The Yakataga coal-measures are said to 
lie much more regularly than those of the 
Bering River field, and to consist of equally 
good coal. 

Coal-bunkers at Controller Bay would be 
approximately 800 miles nearer the markets 
of Puget Sound and the naval stations of 
Mare Island and Bremerton than those at 
Ship Creek, a suggested terminal in Cook’s 
Inlet for the Matanuska coal; nearly 400 
miles nearer than those at Seward; more 
than 200 miles nearer than those at Valdez; 
and about 125 miles nearer than those at 
Cordova, where the ship channel is so nar- 
row that a steamer on which I traveled was 
obliged, in order to turn beside the dock, to 
go backward and forward like an automo- 
bile in a narrow street, there being no room 


for a wider circle. Every vessel from Puget - 


Sound for Katalla, Cordova, Valdez or 
Seward picks up Cape St. Elias, the south- 
ern end of one of the islands which protect 
Controller Bay, before proceeding farther. 
For the convenience of the public, therefore, 
coal-bunkers could not be better placed. 
The proposal to haul the Bering River 
coal past Controller Bay about seventy 
miles to Cordova does not commend itself. 
My personal view is strongly in favor of 


the construction of a Government coal road | 


from the Bering River coal-fields to Con- 
troller Bay, with public wharves and public 
coal-bunkers. But I am not an engineer. 
The opinion of trained railroad and harbor 
engineers and experts in transportation will, 
in my judgment, be necessary to decide 
between the shorter route of thirty-two 
miles from the more friable coal of the 
Bering River field to Controller Bay, down- 
hill all the way, and the longer route of 
more than one hundred and sixty miles 
from the firmer coal of the Matanuska field 
to Seward over a pass 1080 feet high. In 
either case the Government construction 
or acquisition of a railroad line into the 
Tanana and Yukon yalleys, whether with 
terminals at Seward, Valdez, Cordova or 
elsewhere, is an obvious necessity. The 
location of the line is a matter upon which 
at present Iam not competent to speak. 

Before my recent trip to Alaska I con- 
demned the President’s action in opening 
the lands round Controller Bay to private 
acquisition without notice to the public. 
At that time I said: 


The so-called Ballinger-Pinchot investigation 
opened the eyes of the public to the extensive and suc- 
cessful efforts which are being made to monopolize the 
resources of Alaska. The facts developed by this 
investigation constituted a solemn warning and a call 
upon the Executive for special watchfulness in pro- 
tecting public property in Alaska. In view of the 
need for a firm and careful policy thus emphasized, it 
was the President’s duty to hold the terminal lands 
round Controller Bay in Government ownership. As 
with the coal lands, the title to the harbor lands, which 
are the key to the coal lands, should have been held in 
any event until Congress could act. In the mean time, 
contrary to the general impression, the very fact that 
these lands were in a national forest made them fully 
and promptly available under lease for every proper 
use, yet heldthem subject to Governmental supervision 
and control. 

The President is right when he says that what 
Alaska needs is development, but no legitimate 
development of the harbor front on Controller Bay 
has been or can be proposed that could not proceed 
as well and as rapidly under suitable lease on Govern- 
ment land as on private land. So long as these ter- 
minal lands remained in Government ownership no 
one could monopolize the harbor. The moment any 
of them passed into private hands the danger of 
monopoly began. The fact remains, and the public 
will not forget, that before the Executive order of 
October twenty-eighth, Controller Bay was both avail- 
able for development and safe against monopoly. Now 
it is no longer safe. This is abundantly proved not only 
by the general history of commercial consolidation, 
but in particular by what the Morgan-Guggenheim 
Syndicate has already done in destroying or absorbing 
possible competitors. 


After a personal examination of Con- 
troller Bay and each of the Ryan claims, 
and a better knowledge of the operations 
of the Syndicate, I repeat with emphasis 
what I then said. Controller Bay was the 
only harbor still in the hands of the people 
from which the Bering River coal-fields 
were accessible. It ought to have been 
held there. 


me = Be 
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Under the pressure of publicity the Ad- 
ministration has abandoned the Alaskan 
policy that prevailed during Mr. Ballinger’s 
term, and. through Secretary Fisher has 
adopted the well-known program of the 
Conservationists and the Progressives. 
The change is most welcome, and will 
greatly facilitate the passage of good legis- 
lation for Alaska at the present session of 
Congress. “4 

Before the recent agitation began the 
monopolization of Alaska was not a danger 
but a certainty. It is still a danger anda 
very serious one. The hold of the Gug- 
genheims on Alaska has not been broken— 


it has merely been exposed. To break it — 


will require not only the vigorous control of - 
transportation in the public interest but — 
the wise and firm administration of all the - 
natural resources. The fight for a free 


Alaska has only begun. a 


e 


Two solutions of the Alaska question are — 
possible today: We can let Alaska become ~ 
the private preserve of a few great special 
interests, to be developed and controlled at 
their pleasure and as their profit may dic- — 
tate. That is what was taking place until — 
recently, when public knowledge and public ~ 
opinion reversed the policy and forced Md 
change. Or we can treat Alaska as the — 
future home of hundreds of thousands of 


free American citizens, and its resources as _ 


a trust, to be developed and conserved for 
their benefit and for the benefit of all the — 
people—who are its owners. ‘This is the ~ 
Conservation policy. It has been adopte 
with conviction by the American people. 
The task before Congress is to give it 
immediate effect. . 


Goats as Fire Fighters 


HE Department of Agriculture has been 

trying a rather curious experiment re- 
cently in the Lassen National Forest of — 
Northern California. Within the limits of — 
that ‘‘reserve”’ there are about fifty thousand 
acres of the dense scrub called “chapar- 
ral’”’—a thicket of pigmy trees and under- 
growth, continuous for mile after mile, that 
is so dense as to be impenetrable to either 
man or beast. It is an area productive of 
nothing useful and by such natural condi- 
tions rendered unavailable for the planting 4 
of forests. 

Similar scrub-covered areas are found 
in other national forests in California and 
other states and how to deal with them has 
been a problem of much difficulty. To get 
rid of the useless growth two principal 


methods have been tried —first, grubbing it _ 


up; and second, burning it. The former of 
these, however, is extremely laborious; and 
the latter injures the soil, while involving 
the danger of spreading fires. i 
Hence it was that the Forest Service 
acquiesced cheerfully in the suggestion that 


goats might be employed to destroy the % 


scrub. By way of experiment, permission 
was given for the pasturing of three thou- 
sand Angoras within a designated area of 
about twenty square miles in the Lassen 
Forest—the method prescribed requiring 
the owner of the animals to cut a series of 
trails a rod in width through the forest, 
such trails following the contours of the 
hills in parallel lines and about eighty rod: 
apart. : 

Into these trails the goats were driven, 
and then they were allowed to shift for them- 
selves—the expectation being that they — 
would browse upon and kill the scrub on — 
either side of the paths they followed, thus 
widening each trail to three hundred feet — 
perhaps. 

By this means, it was thought, most — 
excellent and effective “fire breaks” would 
be created—a matter of much practical — 
benefit, inasmuch as the dense growth of 
chaparral in the dry season of the year 
is extremely inflammable and therefore 
dangerous to the forests. 

From the viewpoint of the Forest Serv- 
ice the experiment has been decidedly suc- _ 
cessful. The goats in the Lassen Forest — 
have eaten out the firebreaks and inciden- 
tally rendered considerable areas available 
for forest planting. It is useful work, — 
for the conifers that are wanted most for 
planting in the region cannot compete 
with the sturdy chaparral; but unfortu 
nately the goat end of the proposition 1S _ 
less satisfactory. The owner of the three 
thousand Angoras has found that, after 
consuming the grass along the trails, his © 
animals; restricted to a brush diet, grow | 
thin; and he is much in doubt about the 
expediency of renewing his contract with — 
the Government. 
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Confession 


I am the oldest criminal in history. 


I have acted in my present capacity for many, 
many years. 


I have been trusted with millions of dollars. 
I have lost a great deal of this money. 


I have constantly held temptation before those 
who have come in contact with me. 


I have placed a burden upon the strong, and 
broken down the weak. 


I have caused the downfall of many honest and 
ambitious young people. 


I have ruined many business men who deserved 
SUCCESS. 


I have betrayed the trust of those who have 
depended upon me. 


I want to be discarded for something that will 
protect and benefit all those who handle money. 


I am a failure. 


I Am the Open Cash Drawer. 


THE SATURDAY 


AChristmas Present 


That Doesn’t End 
With Christmas 


but goes right on during the entire 
year—coming 52 times to the one to 
whom you give it—is a years sub- 
scription to I he Saturday Evening 
Post. It costs $1.50 and will bea wel- 


come weekly visitor to any friend. 


The first news of 
the gift will be 
the arrival of a 
beautiful illumi- 
nated 4-page an- 
. nouncement on 
Christmas morning bearing your name and 
stating that The Saturday Evening Post 
will continue to come each week for the 
ensuing year with your best wishes. The 
announcement will bear your name. 


Or, if the friend whom you favor is a woman 
you may also want to include The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Of course the announce- 
ment of a subscription to the latter bears the 
name of that magazine. 


The price of a year’s subscription to either 


is $1.50. Order today; the time is short. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


MADE IN 
q : = * TWO SIZES 
PENCILS [ano Corrine. Small Size 
y/ 25c 
I Osborn Xmas Tree Holder #7 


OVER 


Easily and quickly adjusted; strongly made, of hard wood; 


can be folded up and put away for many years’ use. 

Sold by department stores, seedsmen and Christmas-tree deal- 
ers, or we will ship direct express prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
THE OSBORN MFG. CO., 5413 E. Hamilton Av., Cleveland,0. 
The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Co., 213 Center St., New York City 


"PENCILS "2 


with steel braces; holds large or small tree frm and straight; * 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


ATCH Teddy!” shouted the entire 

W populace when the Government’s 

presentment in the Steel Trust 

prosecution was made public; and the 
entire populace watched him. 

The Colonel ran absolutely true to form. 
As soon as the exigencies of the occasion 
would allow him, he came back at the 
Government and at Mr. Taft and at every- 
body else even remotely concerned—came 
back good and hard and pointedly. It was 
a sure thing. The Colonel might have let 
go unchallenged an accusation that his 
action in the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
matter was political or even friendly, but 
when the Government said he had been 
buncoed, there was nothing to be expected 
but the sort of a rejoinder he made. The 
man does not live, nor the association 
of men, nor the administration, nor the 
government, nor the president, nor the 
nation, that can say—and get away with 
it—that Mr. Roosevelt ever did anything 
because he was deceived or beguiled or 
gold-bricked into doing it. That is the one 
thing he will not stand. To besure, there 
are a good many other things he will not 
stand, but that is the chief one. 

So he came back, and immediately there 
arose a loud outcry that the Colonel is a 
candidate for the presidential nomination 
in 1912, that he purposes to fight Mr. Taft 
and defeat him for the nomination, and 
that this rejoinder to the Govyernment’s 
presentment and charge that he was fooled 
by Frick and Morgan etal. in the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron matter is the opening gun. 
It is quite true that this situation was dis- 
covered principally by Democrats. Nor- 
man E. Mack, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee and the New York 
State Democratic Committee, first found 
it, and told about it in an interview he 
gave out-in Detroit. Then along came 
Bob Henry, the Texas Representative, who 
pulled a column-and-a-half interview show- 
ing conclusively how it can mean nothing 
else. The grand chorus followed. Accord- 
ing to the Democratic press and the Demo- 
cratic politicians the Colonel is out hot-foot 
for nomination in 1912. 

Wall Street and the New York captains 
of industry and finance swallowed it. ‘“‘It’s 
a certain thing,” they shuddered. ‘It can 
mean nothing else. He’s going to be nom- 
inated. Oh dear! Oh dear! What shall 
we do?” 

That was natural on the part of Wall 
Street and the captains of industry and 
finance. Every time they hear Roosevelt’s 
name they throw a choice selection of 
assorted fits, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Colonel’s activities in the trust-busting 
line, while he was president, were mild 
and innocuous compared with the similar 
activities of Mr. Taft. So Wall Street and 
the captains of industry and finance took 
the statements of Mr. Mack and Mr. Henry 
and the Democratic editors, hook, line and 
sinker, and had a most uncomfortable time. 


The Colonel’s Stand 


Any human being who has a mind to change 
is at exceeding liberty to changeit. So with 
Mr. Roosevelt, who has never been accused 
of not having a large and active mind. He 
may be a candidate for president and he 
may have fired this shot at Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Taft’s Department of Justice to that 
end. He may have referred to Mr. Taft’s 
trust policy as ‘“‘chaotic,” with a view to 
overturning the ambitions of Mr. Taft for 
renomination for president by the Repub- 
lican party next June; but if he did so he 
changed his mind, reversed it, so to speak, 
threw the backing-up lever clear over and 
left a lot of his friends out in a fog. 

Not being in Mr. Roosevelt’s confidence 
no predictions as to what Mr. Roosevelt 
means or does not mean can be made; nor 
are any attempted. The only fact in the 
whole affair is that if he is a candidate for 
president now he has certainly changed his 
mind. Nor is it conceivable that Mr. 
Roosevelt would not like to be president 
again. Who wouldn’t? And especially 
why shouldn’t he want to be president, 
inasmuch as he’is repeatedly on record 
that being president is ‘‘bully fun.” But 
to all these makers of predictions, these 
readers of the signs, these scanners between 
the lines, these wise gentlemen of opposite 
political faith to Mr. Roosevelt, let one 
thing be said: Though Mr. Roosevelt un- 
doubtedly would not be averse to being 


president again, Mr. Roosevelt is distinctly 
averse to not being president again—that 
is, he is not so certain in his own mind that _ 
even he, the Colonel, could pull the Re- 
publican party through, and he isn’t going 
to risk a beating. It will be far more 
dignified and impressive and pleasant to 
wait for four years and run a good chance 
with the nomination for 1916. Mr. Taft’s 
Administration will be on trial in the next 
campaign. Mr. Taft is responsible for that 
Administration. All right, let him be re- 
sponsible. That may be a horoscope or it 
may not. Be calm, and see what finally 
turns up. 

Meantime, ‘when the House committee 
that is investigating the Steel Trust got 
together for its first meeting after the 
Government’s suit had been begun, it was 
pointed out to those present that the resolu- 
tion empowering this committee to investi- 
gate said specifically that the inquiry should 
be limited to violations of the anti-trust 
law “which have not been prosecuted by 
the executive officers of the Government.” 
At the time of writing the committee is 
still in a tangle about this, and the prevail- 
ing idea is to report back to the House and 
see what is to be done. 


A Thrust at the Steel Trust 


If one wanted te be cynical—which, of — 
course, one never does want to be—one ~ 
might say that there was some lurking 
knowledge of this possible situation in the 
minds of the persons who brought the suit. 
The Stanley Committee is a Democratic 
committee, appointed by a Democratic 
House of Representatives for the express 
and political purpose of obtaining, by the 
investigation of the Steel Trust, material 
that shall be of use in the presidential 
campaign that is coming. That isn’t the 
assigned reason for the investigation, to be 
sure, nor for any of the other multitude 
of investigations now in progress. Nom- 
inally, these investigations are for the pur- 
pose of exposing iniquities of administration 
and for the good of all the people. Really, 
they are for the purpose of “‘ getting some- 
thing on” the Republicans, who have been 
in power since 1896, and thereby aiding in — 
putting the Democrats in power in 1912— 
or on March fourth, 1918. That is all there 
is to that. They are as political as a ward 
caucus. 

Now, then, the Stanley Committee had 
been digging up a lot of stuff and has 
inquisitcrial powers that cannot be ignored. 
A campaign is coming on, and a report 
from the committee was to be timed for the 
exact moment when it should have the best 
effect on presidential politics, with recom- 
mendations to show the people how the — 
Democrats are seeking to conserve their 
interests—the people’s interests, I mean, 
not the interests of the Democrats. Mr. 
Wickersham had been quoted as saying 
that no suit against the Steel Trust was 
contemplated, and suddenly the Hon. 
Jacob McGavock Dickinson, Democrat 
himself, but not working much at it, and 
former Secretary of War for Mr. Taft, 
appeared in Trenton, New Jersey, and filed 
papers in a suit for the dissolution of the 
Steel Trust that read like one of Chairman 
Stanley’s speeches in the House assailing 
this giant corporation—good campaign 
material, you know, not filled with legal 
verbiage, but a lively, readable and rhetor- 
ical story of the alleged atrocities of the 
Steel Trust. 

It was all so obviously political that one 
cannot be blamed for such cynicism as may 
appear in the offing. The Stanley Com- 
mittee was investigating the Steel Trust 
and getting along pretty well with the 
work. The Stanley Committee was due 
to reassemble and begin again to insert 
the probe. A campaign is coming on. The 
advantage thus far rested with the Demo- 
crats. The resolution giving the com- 
mittee authority to investigate violations 
of the law and creating the committee 
itself said inquiries should be limited to 
violations “which had not been prosecuted 
by executive officers of the Government.’ 
Of course the committee was authorized — 
and began work before this prosecution had 
been instituted, and there is a fine legal 
question involved, which undoubtedly will — 
be threshed out by the House; but—and — 
this is the crux of it —it will not be the fail 
of this Administration if any political ad-— 
vantage that may accrue from this Steel — 


-_ Trust business shall accrue to the Adminis- 
tration and not to the hostile Democratic 
majority in the House of Representatives 
and the Democratic candidate for president 
next time. 

The House Democrats are investigating 
the Steel Trust, getting material to spread 
before the country to show what sort of 
an octopus in restraint of trade—can an 
octopus be in restraint of trade? —has been 
allowed to flourish under Republican rule. 
It had the goods, too, and would have more. 
What to do in the emergency? Simplest 
thing in the world—begin prosecuting the 
Steel Trust and beat the Democrats to it. 
And there, brethren, you certainly are! 

Nor is this all the presidential politics 
that is being played. Washington is boil- 
ing with it—seething, as we used to say in 
the old days—and both sides are moving as 
cautiously as a farmer’s boy digging out a 
bumblebees’ nest. Congress is in session 
again, with the Democrats still controlling 
the ‘House, of course, and presidential 
nominations are to be made next summer 
and a president is to be elected next fall. 
Democratic prospects are brighter than 
_ they have been for a good many years. 

_ The Democratic leaders realize their 
responsibilities and do not underrate them, 
but they do not —and will not —look at these 
responsibilities from the same angle from 
which they are viewed by the President and 
the Republicans. The Democrats will make 
another attempt at tariff revision, but being 
_ charged by the Constitution with the orig- 
ination of revenue—which means tariff— 
legislation, and being in the majority in the 
House, they will make exactly the sort of 
tariff revision they think will be best for 
the Democratic party, considered presi- 
dentially, and send the results of that work 
to the Senate, regardless of any information 
Mr. Taft’s tariff board may present or any 
recommendations Mr. Taft may make. If 
_ Mr. Taft’s views coincide with their views, 
all well and good; but the responsibility, 
in a primary sense, is with the Democrats 
in the House and not with Mr. Taft or the 
Republican party, and the tariff that will 
come out of the House of Representatives 

will be a Democratic tariff, and not a Taft 
tariff or a tariff-board tariff. It will be 
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made to suit the exigencies of the Demo- 
cratic presidential situation, and with the 
sole end and aim of helping to elect a 
Democrat for president in 1912. 

This tariff legislation will be about all 
that will be attempted too. Many Demo- 
crats have ambitious schemes for saving 
the country, ranging from currency reform 
to universal primaries, but most of these 
will be shoved in the background. The 
House leaders will concern themselves with 
the tariff and use that to hold off all per- 
plexing legislative schemes until it is time 
to adjourn and go out and begin the 
campaign for president. There has been 
talk of currency legislation, and Mr. 
Aldrich’s National Monetary Commission 
is due to report early in January; but the 
person who thinks that a Democratic 
House, with the most of that Democratic 
majority from the South, will debonairly 
pass a currency reform law that contem- 
plates a central bank, is much befogged 
politically and economically and historically 
and geographically. What this Congress 
will aim to do, especially on the House or 
Democratic side, will be to pass some 
tariff legislation that shall help politically, 
hold back all the rest of the heavily loaded 
and dangerous big legislation—especially 
currency and trust legislation—and put 
through the appropriation bills and adjourn. 

The Democratic leaders realize the situa- 
tion is critical. They want to help win the 
presidency. They do not want the House 
to get into a tangle and jangle over currency 
legislation and anti-trust legislation and all 
that sort of stuff. They know, for example, 
that there are as many views concerning 
currency reform as there are members of 
the House. They know that changing or 
repealing or revamping the Sherman law 
is charged with dynamite. They are for 
reform, of course, and retrenchment and 
all that, but they are for exactly that 
kind of reform and retrenchment that will 
help make some Democrat president of the 
United States after March fourth, 19138, 
and for no other variety; and to that end 
all their legislative energies will be devoted. 
Every Congress is political, but this coming 
session of Congress will be so political that 
it will exude politics from every pore. 


fl Moneylogue 


NINE HUNDRED “PER” 


EIGH-HO! I give it up—I’m stumped! 
It won’t work out, that’s clear— 

No man can keep a fam’ly on nine hundred 
bucks a year! 

We’ve tried to skimp on this and that—we’ve 
called the bitter sweet; 

But somehow when I figure up the ends will 
not quite meet. 

If Minnie gets the dress she needs, on rent 
day—sure as sin!— 

We’re short that much; and if we pay—well, 
where do clothes come in? 

We're not extravagant at all; there’s no place 
I can see 

Where we could cut expenses down and keep 
on being ‘‘ we.’”’ 

It isn’t much, our deficit; but, though I try 

~ and try 

To scheme and plan and manage things, I just 
can’t quite get by; 

Now, if I had twelve hundred, say, instead of 

- nine, you bet 

We'd have enough for everything, without a 
care or fret! 


ONE YEAR LATER 


_ Heigh-ho! There’s no use arguing or asking 
“‘Why?” No, sir! 

A man can’t live—he simply can’t—on just 

twelve hundred “per.” 

_ We watch expenses, goodness knows, just like 

\' the fabled cat ; 

And everything that saves a cent—well, we are 
strong for that; 

_ But grocery bills, and ice and coal, and butter, 

’ milk and cream, 

Make what you’re earning fade away like any 

empty dream. 

Of course we’ve moved now to a flat; and, 
though it does cost more, 

We had to have another room—we couldn’t 
live in four! 

And yet—and yet, when I get out my bills and 
books at night 

And figure up, I find, alas! that things won’t 
come out right; 

There is no item I can trim—but, say! if I 

* just had . 

__ An even eighteen hundred “ per’’ I’d change 

my name to Glad! ven Bn 


TWO YEARS LATER 


Heigh-ho! I thought ’twould be enough; but 
now it’s hard to see 

How eighteen hundred dollars ever looked so 
big to me! 

I wouldn’t mind it now and then; but, actually, 
I’m bored 

To death with facing every day that specter, 
“‘Can’t Afford.” 

Weiry to live within our means; but there are 
things, you know, 

That one can’t do without at all! Say, now and 
then a show— 

The opera, occasionally ; the mountains or the 
shore 

When summer comes; and, by the way, we’ve 
had to move once more— 

An eight-room flat—bought brand-new things. 
I'd like it fine—but, say! 

On eighteen hundred dollars “‘per’’ it’s alla 
rainy day! 

I’ve tried to figure some way out. Ican’t. But, 
oh, if I : 

Had twenty-five each year for mine—well, then 
we would get by! 


THREE YEARS LATER 


Heigh-ho! It’s getting worse! 
Why, twenty-five a year 

Is just a trifle nowadays, when everything’s 
so dear! 

We just can’t get along at all without a maid 
and cook; 

We really need a butler, but we haven’t time 
to look; 

We need another motor car—the chauffeur 
tells me so; 

We need a trip abroad this year, and really 
ought to go. 

Now, when you cut things down like this to 
bare necessities, 

How can you cut them any more? Come, 
answer, if you please! 

But if I had five thousand—ah! there’d be 
some class to that— 

Like Peace and Plenty on the bags and 
Certainty at bat! 

Who’s knocking? What? A con-con-con- 
stable! For me, you say? 

Well, come on in—sure! Take it out—it’s no 
good anyway! —Guernsey Van Riper. 


Heigh-ho! 
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Our Maxine Elliott 


“WHITE HOUSE” 
QUEEN 


Poster Calendar 
For 1912 


From a Painting of Maxine Elliott, 
by One of America’s Best Artists. 


American Beauty in red,a glorious, rich 

red that compels admiration. Everyone 

who loves life, light and warmth, is loud 
in his praise of this, 


Our 1912 Poster Calendar 


It is different, wondrously different, artistic- 
ally different, and in offering it to the public 
we do so believing that it is a picture that 
will be valued because of its brilliantly clever 
color conception. 


The original, in oil, is by one of the best and 
most fearless American artists. The repro- 
duction is on canvas-finished stock and by 
sixteen lithographic printings from stone. 
The size is 12x30 inches. By cutting off the 
calendar strip at the bottom all advertising is 
removed, providing a beautiful picture for 
framing. 

Send five 2c. stamps, or a dime, to pay for 
packing and postage, and we will mail to any 
address. 


This picture wherever seen will suggest the 
richness and elegance of 


WHITE HOUSE 
SHORS ve 


le IF YOU CAN, this great 


Vs wusne ne 


ees said ee 
_WHITE HOUSE SHOES 


For Men 


POSTER COUPON. The Brown Shoe Co., Dept. E, St. Louis, Mo. 


T enclose 10c. for which please mail Maxine Elliott 
White House Queen Poster Calendar for 1912. 


Ask your dealer for 
White House Shoes. 
Order Calendar direct 
from us. Use Coupon, 


oncho Buster” 


SiG Rd Vhe kind Texas 
E », cowboysare wear- 
ing. Originated 

and manufac- 

tured by us. 

Light tan color, 

never-flop 

brim, rich- 

ly carved 

Mexican 

leather 

band. Two di- 


mensions, all sizes. Crown 4% or 5% inches; brim $3 
3 or 3% inches. Prepaidforonly . 5 a 


Austrian 


Grosvenor’s 


Firfelt Slippers 


are more beautiful this year 
than ever. They havea style, 
durability and degree of com- 
fort that make them the best of 
This shows the 


Velour 


A superior quality gen- 
uine imported Velour 
hat, so stylish this 
year. Five colors: 
black, brown, tan 
dark grey and 
pearl, beautifully 

silk lined. Reg- 

ular $8.00 

: value 

Pre- 

paid 


house shoes. 
plain Firfelt, with satin bow 
effect, price $2.00. Ask your 
dealer for it. If he cannot 
supply you we will send it 
upon receipt of price. Send 
size of street shoe and color 
wanted. Address Dept. E. 


Worcester Slipper Company 


J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 
370 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Money refunded if not as represented. 


HOUSTON HAT CO., Dept. A, Houston, Texas 


and quick. Mends harness, 
shoes, canvas. Myers’ Sewing Awl makes 
Lock Stitch. $1 prepaid. Big money for agents. 
C., A. MYERS CO., 6378 Lexington Avenue, Chicago, 


HAND COLORED PHOTOGRAVURE 


5s. DREAMLAND & 


18x 13 in. 


We will send this beautiful hand colored photogravure 10. 
for cost of mailing, or only 10 cents, and also a sample 


Tl. 


copy of Te Christian Herald with a copy of our Guar- Similar 
anteed Premium List with a cover reproduction of Pictures 


every order — better trees, . Eins an f i ; 
Apolo 1 year tops on 3 year roots, 80c Hitchcock's painting, ‘‘A Tulip Garden in Eee ell for 
er 10; $70 M. i lly low. This book tells you how to secure as a premium the 
z Riles os Everyone eauelly funniest book of the year, Samantha at Coney Island. $1.00 


Buy direct from grower—big saving on 
Freight paid. 


5 new Strawberry Plants for testing, free. 
GALBRAITH NURSERY CO., Box 48, Fairbury, Neb. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 614 Bible House, New York 


Get this Course in Physical Culture 


Prepared by Bernarr Macfadden, the Foremost Authority in Health and Body Building 
To every person sending us $1.00 for an eight months’ trial subscription to the 


Physical Culture Magazine 


we're going to give, absolutely without cost, acomplete course of lessons in physical culture. These 
4 have been written by Mr. Macfadden personally, and represent the most effective body-building 
; course ever compiled and reflect the knowledge gained in the treatment of Patients at his immense 
= Healthatorium, 42nd Street and Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 
If we were to market this course for profit, we could not offer it at less than $15.00 

We make this unusual offer as an inducement for you to get acquainted with the Physical Culture 
Magazine—the most needed periodical in the field of literature. 

Here is an opportunity to get rid of doctors and medicines. Just enclose $1.00 and say, ** Send 
me your Free Course and enter my name for an eight months’ subscription to Physical Culture.’’ 
We will cheerfully return your money if you are not satisfied. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO., 512 Flatiron Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 
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ce nde Wines cg aa PP , 
* When the Big Buyer Call 


It does make a difference whether you personally meet the 
trade, or some one else answers for you. The daily use of the 
Gem Junior Safety Razor ensures your presence at the office 
during business hours, and you are always presentable. 


You look better and feel better—conditions which unerringly 
reflect themselves in your business and social walks. 
has educated millions of 


- GEM JUNIOR Safety Razor men to the delights of 


ile self shaving and freed them from 

the expense and troubles of the 
barber shop— Outfit complete sells 
for $1.00 everywhere, including seven 
Damaskeene blades, frame, new bar 
and shaving and stropping handle in 
handsome plush lined case. 


GEM Damaskeene Blades 


Made of the highest grade Damascus silver 
razorsteel andtempered by our secret process— 
a blade known for its keen, smooth, cutting 
edge, which it retains indefinitely—can be 
stropped. Fits most standard safety razors but 
gives best results in a GEM JUNIOR frame. 
Separate set Damaskeene blades 7 for 35c. 


Insist upon Damaskeene 
Blades—there is a difference 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
25th St. and 1]th Ave. New York 


Montreal—Canadian Dist. Co., 591 St. Catherine St. W. 
The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 


GEM JUNIOR $1.00 OUTFIT 


> $8,500 offered for one inven- 

i tion. Book “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and“What to Invent” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
pense in Manufacturers’ Journals. * 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Years 
983 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


Do you want a business? Here's one for you—Ten-Pinnett, the 
sensation of the times—an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
sized ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. A healthy, uplift- 
ing bowling game—a fun-producing exercise that old and young, rich 
and poor, go wild over when there’s a chanceto play. Many owners 
of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a month on an 
original investment of $200,00, and no operating expenses other 
than rent. It's the game that pays for itself in a jiffy. You have 


Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 

You have sighed hundreds 
of times to be in business for 
yourself. Grasp the oppor- 
@ tunity—one without the re- 
sponsibilities of the everyday 
business man. Our pay-as-it- 
earns plan is the most above- 
board, original and liberal ever 
devised. If you want that eager 
money in your locality send for 
our plan tonight—before some- 
one beats you to it. (43) 


Ten-Pinnett Company 
401 Draper St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


For the real truth about 


ATENTS 


Write, Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
610 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 
Established Fifty Years. Useful Booklet FREE 


AT E N T SECURED OR OUR 


FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of. Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with liat of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. vrorToR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 
FREE SEARCH 


Books, Advice, Searches, and FREE 


Big List of Inventions Wanted 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS How to GET Every Dollar 


Your Invention is Worth. 
Send 8 cents stamps for new 128 page book of Vital 
Interest to Inventors, 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. 35, Washington, D. C. 


Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, an’ 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business. 
Big demand. Write today for free sample and full particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 
- SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME OORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass 


IVER JOHNSON 
“BOY SCOUT” 


<= >> Inevery slightest detail the equal of 
= Re Our high-grade men’s bicycles— 
same hubs, crank hanger, 
spokes, rims, tubings; same 
perfect workmanship and 
_\ finish; same high-grade 
\ \ tires. The crown, rear fork 
\ \ ends, handle bar post and 
|) seat post are solid drop 
forgings. The only strictly 
} high-grade Juvenile. 
] Ask your dealer or send for catalog 
IVER JOHNSON’S 
_ ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
290 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers St. 


2 
Mr. Esenwein 


Boy’s 
and Girl’s 


Three Sizes: 15, 16 and 
18 in. frame; 20, 24 and 26 in. wheels 
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The Triumph of the Cockroach 
- COLORADO, not far from Pike’s 


Peak, is a small mountain called Gopaz 
Butte, though better known to miners 
as Slim Jim. At the foot of it is a valley 
which was formerly occupied by a lake. In 
the lake was an island on which giant 
sequoias grew, the fossil trunks of some of 
which may still be found there by digging. 
This island, which today is a hill, holds 
the regard of geologists as the most re- 
markable bug mine on earth. Into the lake 
that once surrounded it, some hundreds of 
thousands of years ago, streams brought 
great numbers of insects of various species 
that had fallen into them. The water was 
very shallow and was soon dried up when a 
voleano burst forth in the near neighbor- 
hood, spreading a layer of ashes and hot 
mud over many square miles of territory. 
Just why there should be an extraor- 
dinary accumulation of insects preserved 
in the strata of this immediate locality, in 
and about the hill aforementioned, nobody 
has explained very satisfactorily—but such 
is the case; and geologists, armed with 
hammer and pickax, dig them out in quanti- 
ties. In many cases they are so perfectly 
preserved that even the hairs along the 
edges of the wings of the tiniest moths are 
plainly discernible. Occasionally a beautiful 
fossil butterfly is discovered. 

No insects are more delicate in structure 
than mosquitoes, of which, notwithstand- 
ing their perishable character, large num- 
bers are found in this remarkable bug mine. 
There are also flies which, if not the famil- 
iar Musca domestica, are closely related 
thereto. Bees and wasps there are; like- 
wise fireflies, dragon-flies, June bugs, no 
end of beetles of ever so many varieties, 
and the gall-flies which lay their eggs in the 
bark of plants, introducing at the same time 
a poison that causes an abnormal growth 
of vegetable tissue—commonly called a 
“‘gall’’—useful to the newly hatched young 
for food and to man for making ink. 

These were insects of what is known to- 
day as the Tertiary Epoch; but dominant 
among them—the bug monarchs of that 
early period—were the cockroaches. We 
at the present time do not realize what the 
cockroach tribe once was. It ruled insect 
creation away back in the Paleozoic, when 
armored fishes swam the seas and the land 
climate was deadly moist and hot. In the 
Mesozoic, when the giant reptiles throve 
so vastly, the cockroaches still held their 
own sway. Those that now survive to 
plague the housewife and discourage the 
librarian are but a trifling remnant of 
vanished hordes. 

The cockroach, like the shark, has lived 
through and survived the ages. There are 
even authorities who declare that it was 
the first air-breathing animal on the earth; 
and, in view of its persistent survival un- 
der adverse conditions, who can say with 
confidence that it may not be the last? 


The Siphon Crew 


Up at the Storm King Cation they’re working 
us day and night; 

We’ve got our standard to hold to, we’ve got 
contractors to fight; 

We live in boots and a slicker, we sleep when 
we get the time, 

And our faces and hands are plastered wiih 
stickiest hard-rock grime; 

We’re too dog-tired for drinking, too sleepy to 
touch a card; 

Our talk is all of the siphon—of rock that is 
soft or hard. 

The wise guys laughed at the project; they 
said it would “never do’? !— 

But up at the Storm King Cafion we're putting 
the siphon through! 


We sunk a shaft in the mountain, where only 
the goats had played— 

Where you had to hang by an eyelash to handle 
a pick or spade. ® 

A shaft went down by the river—and the water 
commenced to pour; 

And we plotted a plan to plug it—for that’s 
what our pay is for. 

We diamond-drilled on the bias, we sunk a 
shaft in the silt, 

And sometimes the cold would numb us and 
often the heat would wilt. 

We sanaht bedrock for ages and finally got a 
clew— 

And down at the ’leven hundred we’re putting 
the siphon through! 
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A seam was struck in the heading, far under 
the river-bed; 

The water filled up the working and all of the 
runners fled. ; 

But the pumps were set to going—we made 
a bulkhead to block ; : 

And now once more the drillheads are battering 
at the rock. 4 

The ‘‘hard-rock” gang were peaches—they 
entered into the game, 

They laughed at the thought of danger, they 
took each chance as tt came; 

And, though there were politicians who tried 
to hand us a few— 

Up at the Storm King Cafion we’re putting 
the siphon through! 
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It’s tough—but it sure is worth it; 
rough—but it’s bully fun 

To do the thing that the wise guys have 
prophesied can’t be done; 

And when the job is over and the water is 
rushing in, 

Why—then is our chance to chuckle and then 
is our hunch to grin! 

The stream will come from the mountains and 
into the thirsty town, 

And we will have done our portion of bringing 
the water down; 

So what if the work is wearing and things will 
go askew— 

Up at the Storm King Cafion we’re putting 
the siphon through! 


—Berton Braley. 


The Trail Blazer 


What is it lures him out afar, where the dim 
horizons run? 

What is it beckons him out, away to the rim of 
the setting sun? 

’Tis the pulse of life in a live man’s veins, the 
little catch of the breath 

That speaks of a joy as he girds up his loins _ 
to shake the dice with Death. rg 


The tramp of his feet is barely heard as he 
strides toward his goal, | 
In the silent wastes of an Arctic night, to the 
verge of the distant Pole; 
For he works on the text, ‘‘ Subdue the earth!” 
as the voice of the Scripture saith. 
With his lean, lank dogs in the grim icepack — 
he shakes the dice with Death. 


The burning desert knows his face, the vulture — 
hears his cry, : 
When he nears the end with a blistered tongue 
and a waterbag that’s dry; j 
But ever he goes with staggering feet, grilled 
by that desert breath, 3 
As he tightens his belt and grips the hand that 
shakes the dice with Death. fs 
His bones they are white on many a shore—_ 
they bleach on many a strand ; 3 
The blaze of his-ax and the dust of his trail are 
seen on every hand; 
If he dies he dies as a white man should, and — 
he laughs with his parting breath; 


For his mate behind will pick up his trail and 
shake the dice with Death. 


He’s a selfmade outcast, hurrying on with the 

rolling world behind. . 

He cannot reap where he has sown—he rides 

upon the wind; , a 

The voice of Nature cries aloud his old-time z 

shibboleth, - 

And he turns once more at the siren’s voice 
to shake the dice with Death. 

—E. W. Towler. 


A Little Difference ' 


(Qe Na something “gets by” 
even the watchful copy editors of the 
Associated Press. Not long ago a story 
came into the Atlanta office, was edited 
and put on the wire for the Southern Divi- 
sion and got as far as Louisville before the os 


 Siingae — 


urgent ‘Kill it!” caught up. 
The story concerned a fight between two 
Southern gentlemen in arural community. 
They used a scythe, a corn knife, a shovel — 
and a butcher knife to express their real 
feelings concerning one another. ma 
One combatant died on the field of bat- 
tle and the other, badly cut, died soon 
after he had been removed from the gory 
scene. 
.The A. P. story told all the distressing 
and bloody details and wound up with this 
sentence: — 
“It is thought these two men had some 
sort of a misunderstanding.” 
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Yout dealer can furnish you all 
~ =3\ ; ¥ 
the Community Silver pieces shown 
on this page at prices quoted. 


While but one pattern is shown- 
| THE SHERATON, and only the most 
| popular sift pieces in this design— 
other designs. and any other pieces 
| you may « esire, can be seen— 
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Victor -Victrola XVI 


Mahogany or quartered oak, $200 Circassian walnut, $250 


Where there’s a Victor-Victrola on Christmas morn- 


ing, there will be joy and happiness all year around. 


This wonderful instrument fills a great gap in the daily lives of people every- 
where—brings the world’s best music right into the home for every one to enjoy. 


And no home need be without a Victor-Victrola now. P 


$15, $25, $40, $50, $75, $100, $150, $200, $250. 
Victors $10 to $100. 


Your dealer will gladly arrange terms to suit your convenience. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


Always use Victor Records playzd with Victor Needles—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Victor Needles 6 cents per 100, 60 cents per 1000. 
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Victor-Victrola VI 
Oak, $25 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE 
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“Twenty-Five” 
5-Passenger Jouring Car 


Fully equipped with top, side-curtains, windshield, 2 gas lamps, 3 oil lamps, horn, tools 


85 


ae and tire repair kit—long stroke motor—3 speeds—enclosed valves— Bosch. Magneto. 


All that you want in a touring car—at half you'd 
expect to pay 


systematization of cost and factory problems 
that distinguish the steel industry, the packing 
industry and other big industrial developments. 

That means only a few dollars saved here and 
there, but it makes in the aggregate a wonderful 
difference in the price you pay for your car. Go 
through the Hupp plants from end to end and 
you ll see no lost motion, no waste, no slip-shod 
methods. You'll see all the mechanism of a vast 


HE price on the R-C-H—something 

unheard of in the industry for such a 

car with such equipment — should make 
you investigate it for yourself. 

And if you'll do that, we’re satisfied. For 
you'll find that we couldn’t build better, more 
staunchly, or more sturdily, for a $5000 model. 
You'll see a car that in appearance, in mechan- 
ical detail, and in comfort cannot be matched at 
twice its price. “That's a strong statement, but 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Motor—4 cylinders, cast en bloc, 3% inch bore, 5 inch stroke. 
Two bearing crank shaft. Timing gears and valves enclosed. 
Three point suspension. Drive—left-hand. Irreversible worm 
gear. 16 inch wheel. Control—center lever operated through 
H plate, integral with universal joint housing just below. 
Springs—Front, semi-elliptic and mounted on swivel seats. 
Frame—Pressed steel channel. Axles—Front, I Beam, drop- 
forged; rear, semi-floating type. Body—English type, extra 
wide front seats. Wheel Base—110 inches. Tires—31 x 3% 
inches all around. Full equipment quoted above. 


CANADIAN PRICES 
R-C-H 2-passenger roadster, $850; equipped for four passen- 


compare the R-C-H, item by item, with any car 
you like costing $1800—and more. We're 
willing to abide by your judgment. 

The reason? Briefly, the application to motor- 
car manufacture, for the first time, of the same 


business working with absolute precision for per- 
fection, but you won’t find a dollar of wasted 
money, or an hour of wasted effort. 

See the car itself at any of our branches, or 
at local dealers everywhere. Descriptive folder 
mailed on request. 


gers, $925. R-C-H 5-passenger touring car, $1050. R-C-H Gas- 
oline coupé, $1300. All prices F. O. B. Windsor, Ont., duty paid. 


DEALERS 


The R-C-H is unquestionably the 1912 motor-car sensation. 
We still have, here and there, some choice sections of territory 
still unallotted. Write quick for details. 


Distinct from and having no connec- 
¢ tion whatever with Hupp Motor Car Co. 


R.C. HUPP, Manufacturer, 130 Lycaste St., Detroit, Mich 


BRANCHES: Boston, 563 Boylston St.; Buffalo, 1225 Main St.; Cleveland, 2122 Euclid Ave.; 
Chicago, 2515 Michigan Ave.; Denver, 1520 Broadway; Detroit, Woodward and Warren Aves.; 
Kansas City, 1301 Main St.; Los Angeles, 816 So. Olive St.; Minneapolis, 1334 Nicollet Ave.; 5 
New York, 1989 Broadway; Philadelphia, 330 No. Broad St.; Atlanta, 548 Peachtree St. 


R-C-H “Twenty-Five” Colonial Coupé 


All the comfort, ease and elegance that you can 
want in a closed car 


R-C-H “Twenty-Five” English-Body Roadster | 


$ y O Fully equipped with top, windshield, gas lamps and generator— 


F. O. B. Detroit long stroke motor, three speeds—enclosed valves—Bosch Magneto 


The ideal car for five large classes of the public: (A)—The business or professional man. (B)—The farmer. 
(C)—The salesman. (D)—The pleasure car owner with small or no family. ()—The large car owner who 
needs a smaller car, economical in up-keep for day-to-day motoring uses. 

SPECIFICATIONS: Body—English type, extra wide seats. Wheel base—86 inches. ‘Tires—30 x 3 inches 
all around. Equipped to carry 4 passengers—$750. Other specifications same as touring car, 


$105 


F. O. B. Detroit 


SPECIFICATIONS : Enclosed body, concealed hinges, drop seat for third person, 100 ampere 
hour lighting battery, Full equipment includes 2 electric head lamps, combination electric 
and oil sideand tail lamps, horn, tools and tire repair kit. Other specifications same as roadster, 
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7 PON acertain gladsome occasion a certain man 
went into a certain restaurant in a certain large 
city, being imbued with the idea that he desired 
§ a certain kind of food. Expense was with him 
no object. The coming of the holidays had turned his 
thoughts backward to the carefree days of boyhood 
and he longed for the holidaying provender of his youth 
with a longing that was as wide as a river and as deep 
as a well. 

_ “Me, I have tried it all,” he said to himself. “I 
have been down the line on this eating proposition from 
alphabet soup to animal crackers. I know the whole 
thing, from the nine-dollar, nine-course banquet, with 
every course bathed freely in the same kind of sauce and 
tasting exactly like all the other courses, to the quick 
lunch, where the only difference between clear soup and 
beef broth is that if you want the beef broth the waiter 
Sticks his thumb into the clear soup and brings it along 
to you. 

| “T have feasted copiously at grand hotels where they 
“charge you corkage on your own hot-water bottle, and 
I have dallied frugally with the forty-cent table d’héte 
with wine, when the victuals were the product of the 
well-known Sam Brothers—Flot and Jet—and the wine 
‘tasted like the stuff that was left over from graining 
the woodwork for a mahogany finish. 

“T now greatly desire to eat some regular food, and 
if such a thing be humanly possible I should also prefer 
to eat it in silence unbroken except by the noises I 
make myself. I have eaten meals backed up so close 
to the orchestra that the leader and I were practically 
wearing the same pair of suspenders. I have been 
howled at by a troupe of Sicilian brigands armed with 
their national weapons—the garlic and the guitar. I 
have been tortured by mechanical pianos and auto- 


matic melodeons, and I crave quiet. But in any event I want food. I cannot spare the 
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mashed potatoes—mashed with enthusiasm and nothing 
else, if you can arrange it—and some scalloped oysters 
and maybe a few green peas. Likewise I want a large 
cup of coffee right along with these things—not served 
afterward in a misses’ and children’s -sized cup, but 
along with the dinner.” 

“Salad?” suggested the head waiter, reluctantly 
withdrawing his fascinated vision from the pile of bills. 
“Salad?” he said. fae 

“No salad,’ said the homesick stranger, ‘‘not unless 
you could chop me up some lettuce and powder it with 
granulated sugar and pour a little vinegar over it and 
bring it in to me with the rest of the grub.” 

The head waiter’s whole being recoiled from the 
bare prospect. He seemed on the point of swooning, 
but looked at the money and came to. 

“Dessert?’’ he added, poising a pencil. 

“Well,” said the man reflectively, “‘I don’t suppose 
you could fix me up some ambrosia—that’s sliced 
oranges with grated cocoanut on top. And in this 
establishment I doubt if you:know anything about 
boiled custard, with egg kisses bobbing round it and 
sunken reefs of sponge cake underneath. So I guess 
I’d better compromise on some plum pudding; but mind 
you, not the imported English plum pudding. English 
plum pudding is not a food, it’s a missile, and when 
eaten it is a concealed deadly weapon. I want. an 
American plum pudding. Mark well my words—an 
American plum pudding. 

“And,” he concluded, “if you can bring me these 
things, just so, without any strange African sauces or 
weird Oriental fixings or trans-Atlantic goo stirred into 
them or poured on to them or breathed. upon them, I 
shall be very grateful to you, and in addition I shall 
probably make you independently wealthy for life.” 


It was quite evident that the head waiter regarded him as a lunatic—perhaps only 


\ Where Do You Find the Percentage 
of Dyspeptics Running Highest? 


time to travel nine hundred miles to get it, and I must, therefore, take a chance here.”’ 
4 So, as above stated, he entered this certain restaurant and seated himself; and as 
soon as the Hungarian string band had desisted from playing an Italian air orchestrated 
by a German composer he got the attention of an omnibus, who was Greek, and the bus 
‘enlisted the assistance of a side waiter, he being French, and the side waiter in time 


brought to him the head waiter, regarding 
whom I violate no confidence in stating that 
he was Swiss. The man I have been quoting 
then drew from his pockets a number of bank 
notes and piled them up slowly, one by one, 
alongside his plate. Beholding the denomina- 
tions of these bills the head waiter with diffi- 
culty restrained himself from kissing the hungry 
one upon the bald spot on his head. The sight 
of a large bill invariably quickens the better 
nature of a head waiter as nothing else will. 

“Now, then,” said the hungered one, “IT 
would have speech with you. I desire food— 
food suitable for afree-born American stomach 
on such a day as this. No, you needn’t wave 
that menu at me. I can shut my eyes and 
remember the words and music of every menu 
that ever was printed. I don’t know what 
half of it means because I am no court inter- 
preter, but I can remember it. I can sing it, 
and if I had my clarinet here I could play it. 
Heave the menu over the side of the boat and 
listen tome. What I want is just plain food— 
food like mother used to make and mother’s 
fair-haired boy used to eat. We will start off 
with turkey—turkey @ la America, under- 
stand; turkey that is all to the Hail Columbia, 
Happy Land. With it I want some cramberry 
sauce—no, not cranberry, I guess I know it’s 
real name—some cramberry sauce; and some 


a lunatic in a mild form and undoubtedly one cushioned with ready money—but 
nevertheless a lunatic. Yet he indicated by a stately bow that he would do the best 
he could under the circumstances, and withdrew to take the matter up with the 


house committee. 


“Now this,’”’ said the man, “‘is going to be something like. To be sure the table is 
not set right. As I remember how things used to look at home there should be a 
mustache cup at Uncle Hiram’s plate, so he could drink his floating island without 
getting mussy, and there ought to be a vinegar cruet at one end and a silver cake 
basket at the other and about nine kinds of pickles and jellies scattered round; and in 


the center of the table there should be a winter 
bouquet—a nice, hard, firm, dark red winter 
bouquet —containing, among other things, a 
sheaf of wheat, a dried cocksecomb and a 
couple of oak galls. Yet if the real provender 
is forthcoming I can put up with the absence 
of the proper settings and decorations.” 

He had ample leisure for these thoughts, 
because, as you yourself may have noticed, in 
a large restaurant when you order anything 
out of the ordinary—which means anything 
that is ordinary —it takes time to put the prop- 
osition through the proper channels. The 
waiter lays your application before the board 
of governors, and after the board of governors 
has disposed of things coming under the head 
of unfinished business and good of the order it 
takes a vote, and if nobody blackballs you 
the treasurer is instructed to draw a warrant 
and the secretary engrosses appropriate 
resolutions, and your order goes to the cook. 

But finally this man’s food arrived. And 
he looked at it and sniffed at it daintily—like 
a reluctant patient going under the ether— 
and he tasted of it; and then he put his face 
down in his hands and burst into low, poignant 
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Rude Hands are Tearing the Taps 
estries off Their Dining Rooms 
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moans. For it wasn’t the real thing at all. The stuffing 
of the turkey defied chemical analysis; and, moreover, 
the turkey before serving should have been dusted with 
talcum powder and dressed with moth balls, it being 
plainly a crowning work of the art preservative—mean- 
ing by that the cold-storage packing and pickling 
industry. And if you can believe what Doctor Wiley 
says—and if you can’t believe the man who has dedi- 
cated his life to warning you against the things which 
you put in your mouth to steal away your membranes, 
whom can you believe?—the cranberry sauce belonged 
in a paint store and should have been labeled Haster-egg 
dye, and the green peas were green with Paris green. 
As for the plum pudding, it was one of those burglar- 
proof, enamel-finished products that prove the British 
to be indeed a hardy race. And, of course, they hadn’t 
brought him his coffee along with his dinner, the man- 
agement having absolutely refused to permit of a thing 
so revolutionary and unprecedented and one so calcu- 
lated to upset the whole organization. And at the last 
minute the racial instincts of the cook had triumphed 
over his instructions, and he had impartially imbued 
everything with his native brews, gravies, condiments, 
seasonings, scents, preservatives, embalming fluids, 
liquid extracts and perfumeries. So, after weeping 
unrestrainedly for a time, the man paid the check, 
which was enormous, and tipped everybody freely and 
went away in despair and, I think, committed suicide on 
an empty stomach. At any rate,hecameno more. The 
moral of this fable is, therefore, that it can’t be done. 

But why can’t it be done? We ask you that and pause 
for areply. Why can’t it be done? It is conceded, I take 
it, that in the beginning our cookery was essentially of 
the soil. Of course when our forebears came over they 
brought along with them certain inherent and inherited 
Old World notions touching on the preparation of raw 
provender in order to make it suitable for human consump- 
tion; but these doubtless were soon fused and amalgamated 
with the cooking and eating customs of the original or 
copper-colored inhabitants. The difference in environ- 
ment and climate and conditions, together with the ampli- 
fied wealth of native supplies, did the rest. In Merrie 
England, as all travelers know, there are but three staple 
vegetables—to wit, boiled potatoes, boiled turnips, and a 
second helping of the boiled potatoes. But here, spread 
before the gladdened vision of the newly arrived, and his to 
pick and choose from, was a boundless expanse of new 
foodstuffs—birds, beasts and fishes, fruits, vegetables and 
berries, roots, herbs andsprouts. He furnished the demand 
and the soil was there competently with the supply. 


When Cooking Was Done by Ear 


E OWE a lot to our red brother. From him we 

derived a knowledge of the values and attractions of 
the succulent clam, and he didn’t cook a clam so that it 
tasted like O’Somebody’s Heels of New Rubbereither. From 
the Indian we got the original idea of the shore dinner and 
the barbecue, the planked shad and the hoecake. By follow- 
ing in his footsteps we learned about succotash and hominy. 
He conferred upon us the inestimable boon of his maize— 
hence corn bread, corn fritters, fried corn and roasting ears; 
also his pumpkin and his sweet potato—hence the pump- 
kin pie of the North and its blood brother of the South, the 
sweet-potato pie. From the Indian we got the tomato— 
let some agriculturist correct me if I err—though the oldest 
inhabitant can still remember when we called it a love 
apple and regarded it as poisonous. From him we inherited 
the crook-neck squash and the okra, gumbo and the 
rattlesnake watermelon and the wild goose plum, and 
many another delectable thing. 

So, out of all this and from all this our ancestors evolved 
cults of cookery which, though they differed perhaps as 
between themselves, were all purely American and all 
absolutely unapproachable. France lent a strain to New 


Orleans cooking and Spain did the same for California. 
Scrapple was Pennsylvania’s, terrapin was Maryland’s, 
the baked bean was Massachusetts’, and along with a few 
other things spoon-bread ranked as Kentucky’s fairest 
product. Indiana had dishes of which Texas wotted not, 


Those Who in the Goodness of Their Hearts May 
Undertake a Search for the Sucking Pig 


nor kilowatted either, this being before the day of electrical 
cooking contrivances. Virginia, mother of presidents and 
of natural-born cooks, could give and take cookery notions 
from Vermont. Likewise, this condition developed the 
greatest collection of cooks, white and black alike, that the 
world has ever seen. They were inspired cooks, needing 
no notes, no printed score to guide them. ‘They could 
burn up all the cookbooks that ever were printed and still 
cook. They cooked by ear. 

And perhaps they still do. Ifso may Heaven bless and 
preserve them! Some carping critics may contend that our 
grandfathers and grandmothers lacked the proper knowl- 
edge of how to serve a meal in courses. Let ’em. Let ’em 
carp until they’re as black in the face as a German carp. 
For real food never yet needed any vain pomp and cir- 
cumstance to make it attractive. It stands on its own 
merits, not on the scenic effects. When you really have 
something to eat you don’t need to worry trying to think 
up the French for napkin. Perhaps there may be some 
among us here on this continent who, on beholding a finger- 
bowl for the first time, glanced down into its pellucid 
depths and wondered what had become of the gold fish. 
There may have been a few who needed a laprobe drawn 
up well over the chest when eating grapefruit for the first 
time. Indeed, there may have been a few even whose 
execution in regard to consuming soup out of the side of 
the spoon was a thing calculated to remind you of a bass 
tuba player emptying his instrument at the end of a hard 
street parade. But Idoubtit. Thesestories were probably 
the creations of the professional humorists in the first 
place. Those who are given real food to eat may generally 
be depended upon to do the eating without undue noise 
or excitement. The gross person featured in the comic 
papers, who consumes his food with such careless abandon 
that it is hard to tell whether the front of his vest was 
originally drygoods or groceries, either doesn’t exist in real 
life or else never had any food that was worth eating, 
and it didn’t make any difference whether he put it on the 
inside of his chest or the outside. 

Only a few weeks ago I saw a whole turkey served for a 
Thanksgiving feast at a large restaurant. It vaunted itself 
as a regular turkey and was extensively charged for as 
such on the bill. It wasn’t though. It was an ancient and 
a shabby ruin—a genuine antique if ever there was one, 
with those high-polished knobs all down the front, like an 
old-fashioned highboy, and Chippendale legs. Tio make 
up for its manifold imperfections the chef back in the 
kitchen had crowded it full of mysterious laboratory prod- 
ucts and then varnished it over with a waterproof glaze 
or shellac, which rendered it durable without making it 
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edible. Just to see that turkey was a thing calculated 


to set the mind harking backward to places and times 


when there had been real turkeys to eat. 
Back yonder in the interior we were a simple and a 
husky race, weren’t we? Boys and girls were al 


fourteen years old before they knew oysters didn’t grow 


inacan. Even grown people knew nothing, except by 
vague hearsay, of cheese so runny that if you didn’t 


care to eat it you could drink it. There was one traveled — 


person then living who was reputed to have once gone 


up to the North somewhere and partaken of a water- 


melon that had had a plug cut in it and a whole quart 
imported real Paris—France—champagne wine pou 
in the plugged place. This, however, was genera 
regarded as a gross exaggeration of the real facts. 

But there was a kind of a turkey that they used 
serve in those parts on high state occasions. It was 
turkey that in his younger days ranged wild in the wood 
and ate the mast. At the frosted coming of the fall they 


penned him up and fed him grain to put an edge of fat 


on his lean; and then fate descended upon him and he 
died the ordained death of his kind. But, oh! the 


glorious reappearance when he reached the table! You 


sat with weapons poised and ready—a knife in the right | 


hand, a fork in the left and a spoon handy—and looked — 


upon him and watered at the mouth until you had 


riparian rights. 


His breast had the vast brown fullness that you see 


in pictures of old Flemish friars. His legs were 

rounded columns and unadorned, moreover, with those 
superfluous paper frills; and his tail was half as big as your 
hand and protruded grandly, like the rudder of a treasure- 


ship, and had flanges of sizzled richness onit. Here was no 


pindling fowl that had taken the veil and lived the clois- 
tered life; here was no wiredrawn and trained-down cross 
country turkey, but a lusty giant of a bird that would have 


been a cassowary, probably, or an emu, if he had lived, his — 


bosom a white mountain of lusciousness, his interior a 
Golconda and not a Golgotha. 


At the touch of the steel 


his skin crinkled delicately and fell away; his tissues flaked — 
off in tender strips; and from him arose a bouquet of 
smells more varied and more delectable than anything ever 


turned out by the justly celebrated Islands of Spice. It 


was a sin to cut him up and a crime to leave him be. 


Turkeys I Have Loved and Longed For 


E HAD not been stuffed by a taxidermist ora curio col- 
lector, but by the master hand of one of those natural 
born home cooks—stuffed with corn. bread dressing that 
had oysters or chestnuts or pecansstirred into it until it was 
a veritable mine of goodness, and this stuffing had caught 
up and retained all the delectable drippings and essences 
of his being, and his flesh had the savor of the things upon 
which he had lived—the sweet acorns and beechnuts of the 
woods, the buttery goobers of the plowed furrows, the 
shattered corn of the horse yard. : 
Nor was he a turkey to be eaten by the mere slice. At 
least, nobody ever did eat him that way—you ate him by 
rods, poles and perches, by townships and by sections—ate 


him from his neck to his hocks and back again, from his — 


throat latch to his crupper, from center to circumference, 
and from pit to dome, finding something better all the time; 

and when his frame was mainly denuded and loomed upon 

the platter like a scaffolding, you dug into his cadaver and 
found there small hidden joys and titbits. You ate until 
the pressure of your waistband stopped your watch and 
your vest flew open like an engine-house door and your 


stomach was pushing you over on your back and sitting — 
upon you, and then you half closed your eyes and dreamed 


of cold-sliced turkey for supper, turkey hash for breakf: 


the next morning and turkey soup made of the bones of his — 


carcass later on. For each state of that turkey would be 
greater than the last. 

There still must be such turkeys as this one somewhere, 
Somewhere in this broad and favored land, untainted b 
notions of foreign cookery and unvisited by New York 
and Philadelphia people who insist on calling the waiter 
gargon, when his name is Gabe or George, there must be 

(Concluded on Page 41), 


AFFRAY was the best of husbands and of men. His 
wife admitted it—even to him. And it did not spoil 
him. 
j _ He had created his business from the ground up; and, 
though he was barely forty, it was in a fair way to be very 
profitable. He had married young and had three children. 
He took a manly pride in all this; but he had also, he 
said, a manly modesty. When he expatiated on the depth 
and sincerity of this modesty it was evident that he had 
also a sense of humor. 

If he had any foible, his wife had observed, it was his 
belief in his rightness of mind, the clearness of his reason. 
The belief was not without justification. He was able to 
convince himself of almost anything if she allowed him 
to talk long enough. And she had sometimes found him to 
be right. 

It was thus a matter of moment when he declared one 
day that in modern life Christmas has lost its significance— 

become a fraud and a bore. This 

opinion, he admitted, was not start- 

_lingly original. Most people share it; 
_and even while they are making ready 

their gifts their grumbles hit the sky 
erescendo. In the interest of peace 
the mildest-mannered men mob one 

another in the shops while the clerks 

‘sicken in soul and body. To mani- 

fest good will, people already groan- 
ing under the burden of modern life 

give one another things as ugly as 
they are useless. He was reminded 
of the comment his Greek professor 
once made on certain articles of gold, 
unearthed in the treasure chest of 
King Priam of Troy. ‘‘They are 
hideously expensive,’ said the old 
man, “‘and of no possible use. They 
must be Christmas presents.” 

“At least,’’ said Mary, “the Priam 
family set a good example by doing up 
their gifts so long before Christmas.” 
_ Jaffray was not to be diverted. 

His originality, he explained, lay in 
the fact that, in his rightness of mind, 
he saw that the conduct of the whole 
civilized world at Christmasisslavish. 

‘He took from his pocket the draft of 

a letter to his friends. Easily and 

genially it explained his scruples and 

begged the recipient to join with him 

‘in omitting the usual present. 

His wife said nothing, for she was 
‘aware that to argue was only to make 
his ideas strike in more dangerously. 

And there was always the chance that 

he was right. Producing her account 

books, she turned to the list of those 
for whom she had yearly bought his 

‘presents. ‘Nothing for Mr. Hardy 

and Mr. Pendleton?” she asked. 
“No!” he said. The exchange had 

grown out of business relations. , 
_ “Nothing for Tom Mason?” Tom was an old class- 
_ mate—a fellow of the most brilliant promise, whom life 
had somehow subdued. Years ago they had been close 
friends; but when their children came the Masons had 
‘moved to a suburb quite inaccessible to the metropolitan 
imagination. 

_ “Tt?s ages since we’ve seen them,’’ Mary pleaded. 

“Won’t it seem as if we were giving them the go-by?”” 

_ “T heard the other day that he’s been frightfully hard 
up,” answered Jaffray. ‘‘We’ve no right to burden him 
| with an obligation.” 

_ “Here’s Billy Burdette. We’ve sort of lost track of him 
too.” Burdette had prospered mightily in Wall Street and 
| now consorted with the rich and the great. 

“To give him anything he would value,” said Jaffray, 
| “is sheer extravagance.” 

_ “Haven’t we been rather standoffish with the Bur- 
dettes?”” Mary ventured. She added in a vein of gentle 
| satire: ““No matter how successful a man is, or how high 
| he climbs, his real, true friends always stick to him.” 

_ “Turned about, the case is the same as with Tom. The 
| barrier is there; so why ignore it?” 

| “And the children?” 

| Little Roger had made it known that he wanted a 
| wireless apparatus. Molly had got her mother to guide 


her hand while she printed a letter to Santa Claus begging 
for a doll from Paris that had “all the clothes.” 

‘“When I was a kid,” said Jaffray, “‘a pair of skates or a 
bobsled kept a fellow happy the whole winter.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Mary; “but I’ve already done up the 
children’s presents.” 

“At any rate,” he protested, ‘I’m going to tell them the 
truth about that old fake, Santa Claus. I’ve done all the 
lying there that’s up to me.” 

“Aren’t they still rather young?’”? Shadows gathered 
in her clear gray eyes. She felt that this decision might 
well be left to her. 

“Tt’s high time they learned they can’t have everything 
on which they set their riotous fancies. They’ve got to 
learn discipline!” 

Mary, on the other hand, would as soon have thought 
of parting with an ear or an eye as with the day that from 
childhood had been dearest of all to her. 


“*Didn’t Santy Claus Bring You—Not Anything at All?” 


“Tt may be true,” she pleaded, throwing caution to the 
winds, “that we have so overdone Christmas as to kill 
its significance; but the idea it stands for seems to me 
important. How else is one to realize it?” 

“Tf it is important why confine it to a single day?” ob- 
served Jaffray. ‘To those who live rightly, every day is 
Christmas.” 

This sounded so plausible and was so humiliating that 
Mary beat a hastyretreat. ‘‘Andyou are going tosend that 
letter to Aunt Janet?’’ she asked. With this she smiled—a 
subtle, inscrutable smile. Miss Jaffray was possessed of 
worldly goods, and he was her nearest of kin. If his feeling 
for her was colored by thoughts of her will that was only 
human. 

For the fraction of a second he hesitated, and then: 
“Why, of course!’’ he said with emphasis. : 

Inspired by this bold decision he became eloquent. 

“Like everything else once sound in our national life, 
Christmas has been stifled by the advance in luxury. It 
is a screaming parody on everything that democracy— 
Christianity—should stand for.” 

“Ts that all?”’ asked Mary. 

“Ts that all! Do you know what this Christmas hum- 
bug costs us?”” He took her housekeeping book and cast 
up the increasing totals of past years. Then he figured the 
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amount necessary to return the sum at interest. It was 
getting to be a matter of thousands. ‘“‘Enough to buy the 
land for a place in the country,” he concluded. ‘Every 
summer now tells on you and on the children.” It was, in 
fact, his dearest wish, as it was their nearest need, to 
possess such a place. 

“Then why didn’t you swear off years ago?” 

“You think you have me there!” helaughed. “If Ihad, 
people would have suspected how hard up I’ve been for 
capital in the business—thought I was done for. When a 
man is fighting for a foothold he can’t afford that sort of 
thing! Now we are getting on Easy Street I don’t care 
what they think.” : 

At this Mary laughed outright. “Women will never 
understand men,” she said. ‘Their minds are so simple.” 

“You mean I’m only a tightwad?” he growled. Her 
insinuation and, more than that, her air of having punc- 
tured his soaring sentiments piqued his pride, his sense of 
mental honesty. To make light of her 
he pounced upon her, laughing, and 
gnashed his teeth about her pink ears. 

“Do you know what I’m going to 
do?” he said. “I’m going to eat you 
alive, you cynical little heathen!” 

‘‘Hiven then,” she said, “I’m afraid 
you will find that I disagree with you.” 


Opening his morning mail a few 
days later, Jaffray grinned expan- 
sively. “‘Down with the cost of high 
living!”’ wrote Hardy. ‘‘Itis bringing 
the country to the bowwows.” He 
added: ‘‘I am trying to decide how 
to invest my Christmas savings—in 
a gas boat or a honk machine.”” Pen- 
dleton professed that he was starting 
an endless chain of Christmas swear- 
offs. ‘Give us time,’”’ he concluded, 
“and the old saint and his reindeer 
won’t have a leg to stand on.” 

Jaffray still wore a grin when Tom 
Mason dropped in on the way to his 
office from the suburban train. Here, 
he told himself, was a test case. His 
old classmate had more common- 
sense and a more uncommon quality 
of heart than any one he had ever 
known. Even Mary must be con- 
vinced by Mason. Tom gave no hint, 
however, of his reason for calling, and 
Jaffray decided to sit tight and let 
him take the subject in his own way. 

It was actually three years since 
they had met and Jaffray regarded 
him with keen interest. In college 
he had been a brilliant scholar and 
writer; and the fellows had expected 
him to revolutionize journalism, which 
they felt wasin avery sad way. Today 
the only things about him that shone 
were the sleeves of his business coat — 
except where they were roughing to 
tatters at the elbow. He was copy editor on a newspaper 
controlled by “the interests’’ which, as an undergraduate, 
hehad so brilliantly denounced. His face had gone through 
a change that was as striking. Once plump and ruddy, it 
‘was now pale and prematurely wrinkled; but, instead of 
wearing the air of one who is bearing aloft the burden of 
the ages, it was genial, sympathetic—even humorous. 

For some reason that Jaffray failed to comprehend, Tom 
talked about himself. When “the interests” bought the 
paper for which he worked, doctors’ bills and an increasing 
family had run him into debt. He could neither change 
his opinions to suit his new employers nor command a 
living salary elsewhere. He had been given the only post 
he could reconcile with his conscience. For ten years 
now he had edited reporters’ copy, pouring his brains into 
other men’s moulds. The world had forgotten that he was 
fit for anything else. Three years ago a new paper had 
started with the policy of which he was in warm sympathy, 
and the proprietors were still looking for capable editorial 
writers. He had applied for a post and had received no 
answer.. Obviously they thought him a mere hireling of 
“the interests.” He was fixed for good and all in routine 
work and in the life of a commuter. He talked quite 
lightly, with a satiric sense of the vanity of his youthful 
ambitions. 
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There was something deep and fine in the way he spoke 
of his wife and children. Without them he still felt he 
might have done much of what he had once dreamed; but 
they were well worth the sacrifice. A man’s personal life 
is more important than any career, both to himself and 
to the world at large. He and his wife were content to live 
on from day to day, caring for each other and for the 
children. As Tom said this, his manner had a personal, 
kindly air that puzzled Jaffray. 

He passed lightly from his own affairs to memories of 
undergraduate frolics. When he left Jaffray was laughing 
heartily. 

Presently his face became serious. He grasped the 
telephone and called up the proprietor of the new paper 
uptown that Tom had mentioned. He knew him very well. 
When he put down the receiver he said to himself: ‘‘Now 
I guess Tom can show the stuff that’s in him!”” He added 
with a puzzled frown: “But he never mentioned my 
letter!” 


That evening he remarked to Mary: ‘‘I had only to say 
the word and the trick was turned. Simms said he wanted 
nothing better than a recommendation from me.” He 
spoke without immodesty; but in his next words there was 
unmistakable triumph: ‘“‘Compared to this sort of per- 
sonal touch with one’s friends a lifetime of mere formal 
giving is futile.” 

“Tt was hardly to get you to help him that he came,” 
said Mary. ‘You don’t suppose he thought you were in 
business trouble—in danger of going under? You rather 
expected that, you know.” 

“Tom lend me money?” He laughed. 

“Oh, no; but wasn’t he trying to tell you, tactfully, 
sympathetically, how life looks in the vale of worldly 
defeat —how, for those who have eyes to see, it is a rather 
cheerful valley? Chance enabled you to do him a good 
turn very easily; but the sort of thing he did can proceed 
only from the deepest and truest impulses.” Through her 
memory floated his proud idea that to the elect every day 
is Christmas. ‘‘It seems a pity,’ she added, “that you 
didn’t get into ‘personal touch’ with him long ago—save 
him all those years of worry. Isn’t it you yourself—not 
Christmas—that is lacking in the life of the spirit?”’ 

‘Jaffray was still beaming with satisfaction in the deed 
he had done. ‘“‘You’re all off about Tom,” he said gayly. 
“Tt is only the very rich who send you a ‘Thought’ for 
page 


In the morning J ae Heard sks the very ich, “Billy 
Burdette called him up and asked him to lunch at his 
downtown club. It was on the top floor of an office 
building and its arcade of windows commanded a lordly 
view of the harbor—its swarming ferries and majestic 
Atlantic liners. At the tables about them sat men whose 
names were familiar throughout the world of commerce 
and whose present thoughts were weighted with good or 
evil for an entire continent. Burdette pointed out his 
fellow plutocrats with humorous deprecation. It all gave 
Jaffray the sensation of a life so exalted above his own that 
it only touched the high places. 

Yet Burdette had never seemed so genuinely interested 
in him. His face was still almost boyish, as is apt to be 


“Tell Me! Have Things Gone Wrong With Your Business?” 


the case with those who succeed early—a striking contrast 
with Tom’s pale and careworn visage. If his manner was 
confident, as of one used to command, it was also modest 
and generous. He, too, made no mention of the Christmas 
letter. 

“How are you coming on in that business of yours?” 
he asked. ‘With half a chance you will land something 
really fine.” 

““We’ve been pinched at times for capital. Once I 
thought we were done for; but in another year we shall 
begin to take in the big money.” 

“Then it isn’t that?’”’ said Bur- 
dette. 

Jaffray opened his eyes very wide. 
To himself he exclaimed: “‘Isn’t 
what!’’ He reddened to the roots of 
his hair. 

Burdette’s blond face turned pink. 
“T may as well own up,” he said. 
“T’d half an idea from your letter 
you were in for sloppy weather. And 
I rather hoped you’d give me the 
chance to make a good use of some 
of the superfluous pelf that some- 
how or other has stuck to me.” 

Jaffray still said nothing, which 
was quite natural; for his independ- 
ent life- had given him little ex- 
perience in gratitude or practice in 
expressing it. 

“‘The real reason I wanted to see 
you,” Burdette pursued, “was ——”’ 
He hesitated, groping for an outlet 
from his blunder. “It was to ask you 
a favor—about some real estate. 
We’ve bought in the wilds of Westchester—Ethel and I.” 

The purchase, a matter of a thousand acres, was the one 
thing Jaffray envied him. 

“Some sort of people will settle up that country, and we 
want you to help us get in the right kind. Now, how about 
those kids of yours? Ethel ran across Mary last August, 
shopping, and found she was spending the summer in 
town. That must be hard on them.” 

“The time came,” Jaffray explained, ““‘when we had 
to decide between kids and the country. Mary said 
kids were pretty good without the country, but that the 
country would be a desert without kids.” 

“That’s just what’s bothering us now,”’ said Burdette. 
“T decided the other way. When our time came it was 
the suburbs or—the thing I’ve gone in for. Well, I’ve got 
the thing; but ——” Burdette’s eye wandered. “Last 
Sunday we were walking in the park.” 

“You two in the park—Sunday!” On a second’s 
reflection Jaffray’s soul turned over within him, for this 
was the most snobbish thing he had ever said. 

“We go there for fresh air—and stay to watch the young 
ones. Last Sunday we saw those kids of yours.” 

‘“How did you know they were ours?’’ 

Burdette smiled. ‘‘How would you know? Because 
they are the most beautiful kids this side of Kingdom Come. 
Besides, we asked the nurse. They were doing belly- 
whoppers over a ledge with some little slum children—all 
jolly young humans 
together, their faces full 
of joy and light as the 
big, round sun above. 
What on earth were you 
two doing that was bet- 
ter than being out there 
to see them?” 

“Keeping our eye on 
the baby—and discuss- 
ing Christmas.” 

Possibly Burdette 
reflected what the discus- 
sion cameto. “Christ- 
mas and kids,’’ he 
mused—“andsuchkids! 
Are you sure you quite 
realizewhata lucky devil 
youare? Isaid my prop- 
osition was real estate; 
but it’s partly livestock. 
There’s a piece of fifty 
acres, down in the corner 
of our new place, that 
was specially intended, 
’way backin the dawn of 
creation,forkidstoromp 
and clamber over— 
huge ledges tumbled 
amid groves of hickory, 
oak and chestnut, with 
grass-grown swales be- 
tween. There’s a two- 
mile water view over one 
of the lakes, and about 
the base of the ledges 
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a brook all full of sunny shallows and black trout pools. 
What a place for children! When I see it, it looks Pp 
tively orphaned! And you can get out among it alli in ar 
hour and a half from town.” 

Jaffray’s heart was torn with covetousness and envy. 

“Now we shall need some one to swap grub with and 
tell our troubles to. And the older we grow the more we 
realize that first friends are best friends. So up yo 
come—you two—and bring the kids. I'll hold the pla 
till your ship comes in and let you have it for what 
cost—a hundred dollars 
an acre.” 

Jaffray felt, with such 
a place, the whole wor 
would be his; but he 
not the man to ta 
advantage of that sort 
a situation. . ¥ 

“Since you bought up — 
there,’’ he objected, “‘lz 
has rocketed in price. 
fore I can pay up for it 
will be worth a thousan 
dollars an acre.’ 

This was true; but Bur- — 
dette only laughed a 
insisted on regarding th 
matter as settled. 

As Jaffray walked bac 
to his office he had 
pleasant sensation of re 
covering an old friend, to 
find him more than ever 
worth while. There was a 
depth in the man for which 
he had not given him credit, a background of sadness; for 
greater than his worldly gain was his sense of loss, of 
defeat. All those two had to look forward to was advane 
ing age, alone in their wilderness. There was a stra Be 
enough contrast in it all with the courage and cheerful 
ness he had seen behind Tom’s subdued and deprecati 
manner. 

His strongest impression, however, was of a touch 
masterfulness. In his office Burdette had the reputatio 
being a martinet. That, indeed, quite as much as 
alertness and his sympathetic good-fellowship, had b 
the secret of his success. Jaffray felt that the offer was not 
so much an offer as a royal command. He resented this 
in proportion as the thing offered was dear to him ani 
gba ise re Ecru ie 


“And They is 
Santy Claus!’’ 


“Tt isn’t tele a “Thought? he offers,” ee Mary 
“now, is it?’’ She smiled, for she knew very well h 
sorely the offer tempted her husband. “Yet in the e 
like Tom, wasn’t he trying to tell you that there’s m 
in life than you quite appreciate? Wasn’t he rathe =) 
protesting against your idea of Christmas?” 

“Perhaps; but, if he was, I say: Confound the man § 01 
his impudence—though he is the best fellow in the world!” 

“Tt is true that, on the whole, you are more success 
than either Tom or Billy. You have the personal life, 
and you are in a way to be quite rich.” ' 

Something of the kind had occurred to Jaffray. He 
burst out: “Then what right have they to patronize me?” 

Mary answered this question with another: “In this case 
also, your swearoft has resulted in a first-rate Christma 
present—hasn’t it?” 

“You mean to him—the chance to do me a service?’ 

“Surely, you can understand that! When. good luck 
enabled you to put Tom under obligation you were prot 
as Punch. And in Billy’s case, also, if you had got i 
personal touch with him years ago the present would hav 
been far greater. He could easily have lent you the fe\ 
thousands you needed and spared us years of worry.” 

Jaffray laughed derisively. ‘‘Then you think we oys 
to obey Burdette’s royal command—accept his offer?’ 

“Tt will put us under a material obligation; but, 
he really needs us up there—why, yes! Tom acce 
your kindness very gratefully, very humbly.” 

“But this is a radically different case. In matters 
money I’ve never been under obligation to any man 

“There is always an element of money in the Chris 
question, as you yourself so eloquently pointed out; 
over and above it is what you call its significance.” e, 

“Significance! Rubbish!’’ he burst out. ae 

“As I have said, you are more successful than eithe 
Tom or Billy—in the material life; but, in one w: 
haven’t you fallen behind them? To us the thing Bi 
offers is the thing we want most in life, but to him 
bagatelle. What he asks for is far greater than wh 
gives— though he has been most kind and thoughtful 
asks us to give up our pride in eee oS of money—ol 
independence.” 

“T tell you I can’t take that land,” Jaffray sai 
coe s the nm of it!’” 

It was not hie end, however. Coming home | 
afternoon, he found his Aunt Janet with Mary. She 


her hand with a smile the like 
f which he did not remember. He 


She was a true Jaffray, his Aunt 
Janet. As a girl, she had been in 
Jove with a young fellow of the best 
‘sort; but, though she had money, 
she had insisted on delaying the 
‘marriage until he also should be in 
a position of worldly independence. 
He had died in the struggle. Ifshe 
had ever regretted her proud rigor 
she had concealed her regret. Her 
chief interest in life ever since had 
been in investing and reinvesting 
her inheritance, which she did with 
uncommon shrewdness. Knowing 
the rigidity of her temperament, 
Jaffray had always treated her with 
the most scrupulous impersonality. 
He had been punctiliously kind. 

He was not destined, however, 
to escape her present mood of emo- 
tion. The stronger and higher the 
dam, the greater the flood when at 
last it breaks. 

“What is the matter, my boy?” 
she said, and to Jaffray’s dismay, 
not only kissed him but took him 
warmly in her withered old arms. 
“T have thought so long and so 
hard! If there is anything wrong I have the right to be 
told! Oh, I know I am not much to you; but to me you 
are the nearest of kin. Tell me!’’ She was weeping on 
his neck. “Have things gone wrong with your business?’’ 
_ “No; they haven’t!” said Jaffray, his head hanging 
helplessly over her shoulder. ‘‘Not by a long shot!’’ 

Seeing the look in his face, Mary crammed her hand- 
kerchief into her mouth. 

_ “Then how have I failed you! I wanted so much to be 
good to you—to be good to you all.’”’ She said this last 
reaching out to get hold of Mary also. In a moment they 
were all three smothered in a mutual, inclusive embrace. 
‘Then little Roger and Molly came in “Oh, dear!” 
lamented Miss Jaffray. “You beautiful things! When the 
good Lord put so much love into our hearts why did He 
‘give us only two arms?’’ She swooped down upon the 
children and, with a strength beyond her wasted frame, 
lifted them together and kissed them. 

_ Before she left, it all came out—her sense of sin in her 
youthful harshness and her futile, endless longing to win 
| some life of the heart. Pride and money! They had been 
her undoing. She had always feared her people were 
thinking more of her money than of her—and that had 
been the way to chill them. After years of loneliness, 
Jdafiray’s letter had given her the chance to speak. With- 
out it she might have died with no one the wiser as to what 
her true life had been. It had always seemed hard that 
“she could not be with them sometimes in the summer. 
‘Did they ever think what it was to spend the long, glorious 
“days rocking on a hotel piazza? She was a ‘“‘tabby.”’ She 
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“‘Santy Claus Gived Me My Dolly—and I Won’t Let You Say Things About Him!" 


knew it. But if they had nothing else in life, perhaps 
they, too, would watch the young folks at their mating 
and gossip of it. She had thought out a plan. They 
needed a placein the country. She would give it to them— 
give it instead of her final bequest. She named the sum. 

It was less than Jaffray hoped, but more than he 
expected. It would buy the land Burdette wanted them to 
take and build a house on it—if they took the place at 
Burdette’s price. Mary stood apart. Jaffray was silent. 

Miss Jaffray took his silence for consent and kissed him. 

To object was now impossible. ‘“‘Every summer,” 
Jaffray forced himself to say, “you will come to visit us 
there.” He did not look happy as he said it. 

Miss Jaffray beamed benevolence and gratification; but 
Mary caught something glum in her husband’s tone—and 
dogged. Her face fell. ‘‘No one but myself has heard 
you say that,” she said, ‘“‘and I shall forget it.” 

The two Jaffrays turned upon her, frowning and amazed. 

“Aunt Janet’s one aim,” she explained, “is to sweep 
away forever the idea of money between us—and you 
make her gift a bargain!’”’ She turned to Miss Jaffray. 
“T want you always to feel that we are giving our love 
as freely as you give us yours. The place will be yours, 
precisely as it is ours.”’ 

“Precisely !’’ said Miss Jaffray, recovering her mood of 
Tappa “How soba you express e Wy 

When Miss Jaffray was gone Mary eiontad her 
husband. He was now in a position thoroughly ridiculous 
and he looked it. He had denounced his generation as 
material; and at once, almost automatically, he 
was shown up as hopelessly, almost pitifully, lack- 
ing in the life of the spirit. He had renounced the 
day of gifts—and one after another his friends, 
each with his most personal offering, had battered 
at the door of his heart. The most precious thing 
in the world to him was his for the taking. 

Foolish though he looked and felt, however, 
his mind was unshaken. 

“The sort of arrangement you offer Aunt 
Janet,” he said, “‘issuretoendinasmashup. No 
place can belong to two people. In every household 
there has got to be a master.” 

“And also a mistress?” she asked. “I am 
mistress of our household. And, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, I shall find ways to be kind to 
our aunt and let her be kind to us.” 

“T tell you I won’t take it!’”’ he cried. ‘And if 
any one else tries to give me anything I’ll push his 
face in!’’ 

“As you stand there now,” said Mary, “‘youlook 
like the heroic sculpture of Ajax refusing a drink.” 

There were no more gifts however. The final 
test of his fortitude was of a very different order. 

In the gray dawn of Christmas morning he was 
awakened by laughter and cries of delight as little 
Roger and Molly opened their presents on the rug 
before the drawing-room fire. He turned uneasily 
in his bed, for he was still determined to drive 
from his hearth the ancient myth of Santa Claus. 
And that, he felt, was an undertaking. 

He heard the patter of little slippered feet and 
the coverlet was pulled down gently from about 
his ears. ‘‘Wake up, daddy!” piped the voice of 
his daughter. ‘Come and see what Santy Claus 
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brought you!” Roger romped in 
and pulled the clothes from his bed. 
“Out of bed, sleepy head!’ he 
cried. ‘It’s Christmas, Christmas, 
Christmas!’’ 

He found his wife on the hearth- 
rug amid a profusion of toys and 
their wrappings. Roger plied him 
with questions about wireless teleg- 
raphy and Molly clamored to pre- 
sent him to her doll and “all its 
clothes.”” 

“Now mummy and daddy can 
look at their presentses,” said 
Molly by-and-by. Her thoughts 
ran easily to the happiness of other 
people. 

A little table by the chimney was 
covered with parcels neatly tied in 
gay ribbons. As Mary admired gift 
after gift and laid it aside, ashadow 
of trouble came into Molly’s blue 
eyes and deepened into a cloud of 
wonder and pain. When the last 
package was opened she looked full 
into her father’s face. 

“‘Didn’t Santy Claus bring you— 
not anything at all?’’ she asked in 
an awed whisper. 

“T wrote him I didn’t want any- 
thing,” said Jaffray. Mary had 
prevailed upon him to put off his 
attack on the saint until the children had had the 
first pleasure of their presents. 

“Oh!” said Molly. She went back to her play, but with 
dampened spirits. There was a ray of happiness for her 
when the baby awoke and they gave him his few bright 
baubles. There was another when it occurred to her that 
Santa Claus had “forgotted’”’ Fluff, the white Persian 
kitten; and, begging a fishball from the kitchen, she 
printed “‘From Santa Claus” on a card with her mother’s 
help and laid it beside the plate. ‘‘Fluff-puff won’t know 
it’s my writing,” she explained. ‘‘And Santy Claus would 
’ave left a fishball if he’d "membered. They’s so many 
childrens he sometimes forgets the little new kittens.” 
There were times when she brightened in the joy of chan- 
ging the clothes on her doll, but undeniably the sun of her 
Christmas was under a cloud. Always she came back to 
her father and in silence put her little hand on his knee. 
Jaffray watched her, not knowing what to make of the 
child’s actions. 

Toward noon she plucked up courage to say: ‘“‘ Daddy 
has been naughty-bad. That is why Santy Claus don’t 
love him any more.’”’ Thus it became evident that she 
had struggled all morning against the conviction that in 
explaining his lack of a Christmas her father had lied. 

Jaffray saw that his hour had come. In self-defense he 
explained where the lie came in. When he ceased speak- 
ing Molly put her two hands on her little bosom. Her 
childish lips relaxed and slowly trembled, and two huge 
tears welled up from her wide young eyes. ‘“‘It makes me 
feel all sick and hurted here!” she said, and clutched her 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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He Was Lonesome — Homesick as He Had Never Been Before 


vanishing quantities. His day is declared 

to be about over, as the fence, the irriga- 
tion ditch and the plow are rapidly pushing 
him off the plains. The closing of the range is the end of 
the chapter for the cowboy—save in the pages of popular 
fiction and behind the footlights of the stage. But those 
who have found him a fascinating figure in these places 
are entitled to take heart and not grieve over his passing, 
for he is leaving behind a very plausible substitute who, 
if not just as good, is so fair and convincing an imitation 
of the original that he might easily pass muster with the 
gallery critics in whose hands are the making of the gods 
of melodrama. 

This substitute is none other than the turkeyboy who 
herds your holiday dinner—in its full armor of glossy 
feathers—upon the vast stubble-fields of California’s 
bonanza grain ranches; and this new type of range rider is 
likely to have a firm seat in his saddle long after the cow- 
boy has become a reminiscence and a tradition. Uncle 
Sam’s folks are increasing at a tremendous rate, and with 
one voice they all declare that the turkey is the only bird 
for the family board on the great holiday occasions of 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Day. On this 
point our national appetite is fixed, and no substitute will 
be accepted. 

It has remained for the state most remote from the 
landing-place of the Pilgrim Fathers to push the raising of 
this favorite bird of our national feasts to the proportions 
of an industry which need not shrink from comparison—at 
least in some respects—with that in which the cowboy has 
cut so large and dashing a figure. And the most important 
point in which comparison is invited is with respect to the 
profits that flow into the pockets of the owners of the 
turkey herds. It should, of course, be remembered that 
the turkey is the bird of a few midwinter festivities, while 
the beefsteak or the roast is an everyday article in our 
national diet. 

To look upon a flock of nineteen hundred turkeys fatten- 
ing on a stubble-range of hundreds of acres; to see how the 
mounted turkeyboy and his trained dogs herd and handle 
this great band of holiday birds; and to watch the activities 
of a big turkey-shipping point, where many thousands of 
these dressed fowls are started on their journey to the holi- 
day dinner tables of the whole United States, is to reach 


[oe cowboy is already counted among the 
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a sudden realization that turkey growing has attained the 
full stature of an industry. There are many turkey herds 
in California that number hundreds of birds, probably 
several score that contain more than a thousand, and 
several that press close to the two-thousand point. This 
year California contributes almost half a million turkeys 
to our Thanksgiving and Christmas tables; last year the 
number was four hundred thousand, according to the 
estimate of the State Board of Agriculture. 

To the man or woman of the East or the Middle West 
who has repeatedly struggled to raise a herd of poults from 
the nest to marketable maturity, a flock of a thousand 
turkeys seems nothing short of a miracle. It is easier for 
the farmer in the region of summer rains to believe the 
largest story of profits in chickens ever printed in advertis- 
ing form than to accept the statement that any man has 
ever raised in a single season, from his own hatching, a 
thousand or more marketable turkeys. But scores of such 
flocks actually exist in the valleys of the Pacific coast 
country, where there are months of uninterrupted sunshine. 


A Great State for Turkeys 


LL of the turkey ranchers are agreed that the greatest 
element in their success is the long dry season without 
a drop of rainfall. Climate, according to these men who 
operate turkey herds that are grazed like cattle, is the 
thing that has given California her supremacy in the pro- 
duction of our national feast bird. However, these turkey 
kings admit that climate is only one element in the difficult 
art of turkey raising, and that there are many other ele- 
ments to be mastered before these birds can be raised in 
bands of many hundreds without a premature deathrate 
that seriously interferes with the profits. There is an age, 
even in California, at which the young turk is as prone 
to wilt and die as the grass of the field that is cut down. 
Therefore the methods employed by the captains of the 
turkey industry on the Pacific slope to prevent the 
untimely death of their poults have a practical interest and 
value for all who are engaged in this difficult and extra- 
hazardous branch of poultry production, wherever they are. 
Ralph Norton is a 
recognized turkey. king 
with a high reputation for 
progressive methods and 
good results. He was a 
business man before he 
became a turkey rancher. 
Before the great disaster 
that laid San Francisco in 
ruins he owned five retail 
stores in that city. From 
the ashes of his business 
he recovered astrong taste 
for country life and enough 
money to make a meager 
start with a small band of 
turkeys. Asarefugee he | 
was able to rent, at the 
cost of a few cents an acre, 
a sheep range equipped 
with a set of rough build- 
ings well adapted to his 
new kind of ranching. He 
took this particular ranch 
because he could get it, 
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and the rental was cheap. But had he been 
veteran in his new calling he could not ha 
madea better choice, for the soil was gravelly — 
and turkeys are inveterate users of gravel. 

At the outset he visited the turkey ranches of thi 
locality and learned all he could of the traditions and rul 
of-thumb methods of turkey culture. It happened th 
the hatching coops on the ranches he visited were set close 
together along the fence-line. Consequently he follow 
this arrangement in placing his own coops. The resul 
taught him that tradition is not always a safe guide. Whi 
the little poults began to hatch under the hens that we 
set earliest, the peeping of the new arrivals had a quick and 
disastrous effect upon the nervous systems of the neigh- 
boring hens whose period of incubation was not completed. 
After he had counted the number of cold eggs caused by 
this neighborhood panie Mr. Norton hit upon a plan that 
he now rigidly enforces with great success. He plac 
only five coops in'a community, and the hens in these a 
all set on the same day. This is only one of the points 
which the application of business sense has upset traditi 
and enabled Mr. Norton to score a point over his le 
progressive competitors. 

His library of turkey literature and bulletins is one 
the largest in the country. He doesn’t believe that he 
his neighbors know the last word in turkey lore, and he 
doesn’t despise theory or suggestions because they come 
to him in printed form. 

“Turkeys,” declares Mr. Norton, ‘‘are handled almo: 
exactly as sheep are herded. You can get along in t 
business without a heap of things—like a fine cook-and- 
camp wagon, for instance—but you surely can’t han 
a big band of birds without an outfit of two or th 
trained dogs. Half a dozen men would not replace 
practical working ability my two shepherd dogs. They 
can round up the herd in less time than ten men could oe 
through the motions. Besides, the dogs will get all t 
turkeys and the men would miss a lot of em. Sometim 
I’m asked if the dogs do not hurt the turkeys. Some do 
are more nervous than others and will set their teeth to 
stubborn bird that tries to escape and stay out all night. 
But that difficulty i is easily met by putting a small bell on 
the dog that is inclined to be harsh. The turkeys do the 
rest. When they hear that bell coming in their direetion 
they fall into line in short order.” 


ranchers who run bands of 


wagon that is especially 


~ accommodations for the 


pactly together. When a 


kitchen and bedroom for 
the herder, but also carries 


quickly unlimbered and set 


_ Like other large turkey 


1 thousand birds or more, 
Mr. Norton has a camp- 


designed for the business 
and is not only a traveling 


on its top portable sleeping 


turkeys. These traveling 
roosts are so constructed 
that they will fold com- 


stop is made they are 


up ready for the birds. The 
purpose of these disappear- 
ing roosts is not so much 
the comfort of the birds as 
their safety, for turkeys are 
not so quickly caught or 
stampeded by coyotes, 
wildeats, foxes, skunks and 
other night prowlers when 
perched a few feet above the ground. Because of these 
animals that share the national appetite for the breast of 


turkey, the turkeyboy out on the range is as well armed 


as the traditional cowboy. 
How far the turkey herder strays afield depends upon 


_ the size of his band and upon the location of good fattening 


range. The big bands travel many miles from home, how- 


ever. The best pasturage is a great grainfield, harvested 


= 


by the latest machine methods. Here the birds not only 


feast upon the grain wasted by the harvester, but also 


clean the field of grasshoppers, beetles and other insects. 


Though the owner of the turkeys willingly pays twenty-five 


_to seventy-five cents an acre for the privilege of grazing 
his birds upon wheat or barley stubble, the proprietor of 
the field might almost as logically pay that amount to the 


_ turkey rancher for ridding his field of insect pests. This 


combination of insects and grain makes an ideal ration. 


The Dangerous Age 


, 


“TNEW of the men or women,” observes Mr. Norton, 

“‘who help to eat the holiday turkey at the home table 
have the remotest notion of the almost infinite care and 
work involved in the raising of their big birds. It sounds 
easy to say that turkeys are herded like sheep. The aver- 


age Eastern man or woman at once understands by this 


and loaf until it’s time to come back home. 


that you mount your pony, whistle to your dog, ride afield 
Herding the 
turkeys is really the easiest part of the work—but even 
that isn’t exactly loafing! When the young turkeys begin 
to get into the red—to show their characteristic color about 
the head and throat—they are much less trouble than 
before; but even then a band of a thousand of them can 
manage to keep a man, a horse and two dogs so busy 


_ that they’re all willing to sleep at night. The herder 


must keep constant watch to prevent straying. He 
must also see that they get a little water, but only a 
little, in the middle of the day—otherwise indigestion 
and trouble are almost sure to follow. Again, they 
should be rounded up in the shade for a rest during 


_ the hours of the greatest heat. All thismeans not only 


vigilant watchfulness but much riding and actual work. 

“From hatching time until the birds are well into 
the red—which with us is almost September first—is 
the period of greatest stress with the turkey rancher. 
The mothers and their poults are kept in confinement 
on this ranch until the little ones are two weeks old. 
During that time the whole management of the broods 
is centered upon two things—giving the poults all the 
food they will eat and keeping them clean. Six times 
a day is not too often to feed young poults, but they 
must never be given more at a time than they will clean 
up without leaving a scrap. Of course the poults are 


- fed outside the coop in which the mother is confined. 


Rounding Up a Few Turkeys 


A Gang of Cranberry Pickers at Work 


Our food consists of hard-boiled eggs, red pepper and onion 
tops chopped together. Alfalfa and milk curd and grits 
are added to the combination whenever possible. Fre- 
quency of feeding is as important in the infancy of a 
Christmas turkey as it is in that of a baby. 

“When the poults are two weeks old they are turned 
out to range in a restricted way, in order that they may 
get the insect food which they demand. Five or ten 
mothers and their broods are made into a bunch and 
handled as a unit. More than this number cannot be 
massed together because of the confusion as to the 
mothers—and it is important that the poults make no mis- 
take on this score, for the hens are put back into their 
coops every night until the poults are three to five weeks 
old. At this age and for some time later they must not be 
liberated and allowed to range while there is any dew on 
the grass. If you want to kill a poult just let him get his 
feet wet. He can’t stand wet feet—at least until fairly 
well grown. After the young birds get into the red they go 
to feed at sunrise and are brought back and watered at 
nine o’clock. From that hour they are kept bunched 
in little groups in the shade and held there until five 
o’clock, when they are again scattered out on the range 
where they feed voraciously until sundown. How much 
work this implies, even with the aid of good dogs, only the 
man in the saddle on a big turkey ranch can possibly 
understand.” 

When, from a start of two thousand eggs under feathers, 
Mr. Norton is able to finish the season with one thousand 
dressed turkeys, he feels fairly well satisfied with his 
results. Sometimes he is able to do considerably better 


than this, but he does not complain if this average is 
maintained. His breeding flock comprises ten gobblers or 


In the Shade During the Middie of the Day 
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“Toms” and oné hundred 
hen turkeys. Mr. Norton 
estimates that he will clear 
twenty-five hundred dollars 
from his one thousand 
turkeys this year. These 
figures imply an average 
selling price of three dollars 
and an average cost of fifty 
cents a head for raising. 

P. R. Brooks is another 
California turkey king who 
stands high in the councils 
of those who produce the 
big birds for our holiday 
feasts and operate upon a 
bonanza scale. In 1911, 
from 2700 eggs he hatched 
2000 poults and finished 
about 1700 fat “turks.” 

Mr. Brooks became atur- 
key rancher by the process 
of evolution. Originally he 
was a fruit farmer and kept 
a few turkeys in a hap- 
hazard way for his own 
family supply and because turkey raising seemed to be the 
fashion among his farmer friends. One year, however, he 
sold a hundred turkeys for a sum so substantial that it 
forced him to do a little figuring. The net result of-his 
computations was the conviction that he had nothing on 
the place that had paid him so handsome a percentage of 
profit. Then he decided to give a little special attention 
to this branch of farming and see if the volume of output 
could be increased without cutting down the profit per- 
centage—a line of procedure that stamped him as being a 
sound and practical farmer. 

Gradually he increased the size of his flock until his 
census of victims for the holiday feasts stood at six hun- 
dred. Throughout his experiment he had maintained the 
same agreeable margins between cost of production and 
total receipts that had tempted him to expansion. In 1911 
he gave practically his entire attention to turkeys, renting 
a sixty-acre tract especially for that purpose. He rented 
this particular land because it was crossed by a creek havy- 
ing a bottom of gravelly sand. His judgment was verified 
by results, because as soon as his turkeys were released on 
their new domain they went immediately to this creek and 
began to fill their crops with the sand. 


What Food to Feed the Flock 


“TMNURKEY raising,” declares Mr. Brooks, ‘‘isn’t an exact 

science, by any means. Experience is always showing 

a better way to the man who watches the details of the 

business. This year I made two important mistakes: I had 

too many mothers in the flock and I made my settings too 

late. My brood flock contained two hundred and twenty-five 

hens. This number will be reduced considerably another 

year. All my poults were hatched between the fifth 

of April and the eighteenth of May. I am convinced 
that March is the ideal month for hatching.” 

For the privilege of ranging his turkeys upon a three- 
hundred-and-twenty-acre stubble-field where wheat 
had been grown Mr. Brooks pays one hundred dollars. 
In addition to this he feeds them, as a finishing ration, 
about five hundred dollars’ worth of Egyptian corn. 

“There is one consolation,’’ remarked Mr. Brooks, 
“about turkey ranching, and that is the keen demand 
for the product. All of my birds are disposed of in the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles markets, and at satis- 
factory prices. There is no comeback on this product. 
The kind of stuff to raise is the kind that sells itself 
and gives no trouble at the market end. Of course 
the time may come when there will be an over- 
production of turkeys—but certainly that time has not 
yet arrived and it seems a long way off. The reason of 
the demand is a double one: the immense increase in 
consumption and the fact that turkeys are so difficult 
to raise.” (Continued on Page 42) 
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By LLOYD OSBOURNE 


ILLUS TRATED BY 


I was born homely and grew up homely, and the 

only things I can put to the credit side of myself are 
hair and disposition. Perhaps I ought even to leave out 
disposition, though I think most girls in my place would 
have become cross and disagreeable. Yes; I am cer- 
tainly entitled to say disposition, for it was cruel to be 
always a wall-flower and never have a beau, and pretend 
not to mind being left out or forgotten—and laugh when 
one felt more like crying. 

I am a good-natured little thing, however, though I do 
say it myself; and when scraps were thrown me I took 
them gratefully and didn’t ask why or wherefore. Girls 
on the social breadline daren’t, you know. Whether it is 
a deaf-mute or a great-grandfather, or a conscientious host 
sacrificing himself, one must take what one gets—if one 
is to get anything at all and not die of mortification. 

Mammasays I am a thorough Bassett —all Bassett except 
my hair, which is pure Sturtevant... My poor father was 
such a thorough Bassett that he died years and years ago 
when I was a tiny tad; just couldn’t stand being a 
Bassett, I suppose—the unfortunate man! There have 
been times when I could searcely stand it either; though, 
being reinforced with Sturtevant, I managed to bear up 
better. Of course mamma is a Sturtevant, and that is why 
she is so pretty and elegant and chic—oh, a darling! for 
all her being nearly forty—and so courted and sought 
after that she lives in a whirl and people can’t invite her 
often enough. They used to call us the Beauty and the 
Beast, which is more than I deserved even if I am homely, 
for I have quite a nice figure and am not an out-and-out 
fright. My trouble is a blotchy complexion and a silly 
little nose, and big, round eyeglasses. 

If mamma had only kept up Fairholme I should not have 
minded how ugly I was; it was this living in a big city 
hotel and doing society that made me so miserable. The 
panic of 1907, however, cut our income in two, and mamma 
ceased to care for Fairholme when she could no longer fill 
it with guests and entertain as splendidly as she formerly 
did. She said it was too lonesome—as though Fairholme 
could ever be lonesome!—what with horses to ride, and the 
creek dammed for swimming and skating, and dogs and 
cows and chickens and pigs, and the prettiest parklike 
country in the world to roam over for miles and miles! It 
broke my heart to leave Fairholme, where there was some- 
thing delightful to do every minute of the day, and coop 
ourselves up instead in the St. Charles Hotel, with nothing 
but roofs and telegraph wires to look out at. 

It wasn’t that we were poor. Wehadalarge suite on the 
sixth floor and our own private dining room, and mamma 


Aes is no use blinking at the fact that I am homely. 
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spent five or six times more money 
on my clothes than she had ever’ 
done before. Naturally I liked that; 
it was the only thing I did like, 
though it did not seem to make me 
more attractive to anybody except 
myself. If it had perhaps I should 
not have suffered so much or been 
so everlastingly shut up in those ah 
dreary rooms. But how could I ride % 
without an escort? How could I 
walk without an escort? How could 
I do anything but yawn and wish 
I were dead—without an escort? A 
city girl, of the class that assumes 
to be smart and conventional, is de- 
pendent on men for nine-tenths of 
her pleasure. If she cannot attract 
men there is no particular reason 
why she should exist; she’s simply 
the wallpaper of the social system. } 

Don’t think it wasmamma’s fault; } 
she ached for her poor little ugly 
duckling; she gathered in young 
men in droves and spent a fortune 
feeding them and giving them expen- 
sive cigars. Then they promptly fell 
in love with her and had to be chased 
off. It fretted mamma dreadfully — 
it made her own beauty almost a reproach; she would look 
at me with tears in her eyes and sigh in the saddest sort of 
way. 

Perhaps it was partly my doing that I didn’t succeed 
better. I had the Bassett pride in addition to all the other 
Bassett disabilities. I did not want admirers that had to 
be bought with dinners and theater tickets and limousines 
and cigars; I did not want any young man who had to be 
paid to endure me. 

Mamma said I did not appreciate what could be done 
with my kind of looks—that. I was really very piquant and 
had the beauwté du diable—or, rather, could have it by over- 
coming my quietness and timidity. ‘“‘You ought to be a 
little rowdy!” she declared. ‘‘You ought to wear the 
most daring clothes and shock people into noticing you; 
if once you could get the reputation of being a wild little 
tomboy, who kept everybody in a flutter of surprise and 
apprehension, you would have all the men at your feet. 
Pretend to go the limit—that’s the recipe for plain girls— 
climb trees, drive an automobile and get arrested for speed- 
ing, knock off people’s hats and just say out loud what you 
think about anything or anybody. Oh, 
Amy, it is all so easy if you only knew!” 

It was no good answering that I was a 
little Cinderella person, who could no 
more shock people than I could fly. 

“You a Cinderella!” exclaimed my 
mother, who was so clever she could twist 
anything her own way. “If only you 
would copy Cinderella you could do won- 
ders. If she hadn’t worn glass slippers do 
you suppose anybody would have looked 
at her twice? Imagine how people stared 
and nudged oneanother! Imagine how the 
men sat up electrified! ‘Why, she hasn’t 
any shoes on! Great Scott! There’sa 
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If One is Homety 


be Comfortable 


they’re glass slippers—positively they are 
made of glass!’ Of course she caused a 
furore; of course the prince fell over him- 
self to get to her first. Then those pink 
mice or goats, or whatever it was she 
drove away with! A girl like that couldn’t 
be kept down—she was simply bound to 
be a social success!”’ 

Poor mamma was always going on like 
that—suggesting impossible things and 
worrying terribly that I was such a fail- 
ure. It’s depressing to be worried over 
because you are so unattractive; though, 
now that I am older, I see that it was less 
my fault than I believed at the time. I 
was only nineteen then, you know, and 
the place was one of those Western cities 
where all the boys and girls have grown 
up together—and, as all their chatter and 
interest are limited to Tommy So-and-So, 
or Mary or Josie or Billy, you can perceive 
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girl in her stocking feet! No—by Jove! 


is hard to believe so small a thing could make any one so 
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to join in. When talk is nothing but _ 
personalities any one who doesn’t know — 

Mary or Josie or Billy hasn’t a chance _ 

of opening her mouth, and gives the ap- 

pearance of being a 
tongue-tied littleidiot. — 

At Fairholme most of 

the people that visited — 

us were much older 

and, must say,much — 

more polite ani well- — 

| bred than these boys — 

and girls who often 

treated me with arude- 

ness I still burn to re- 

member. Irealizenow 

they were simply very 

young and very pro- | 

vineial, and as dull as 

I was homely; but at 

nineteen one doesn’t 

i eriticise—one suffers. 

It was mamma’s © 
popularity that ex- 
posed me to all this. | 
As she would not go 
anywhere without me, — 
orunlessI hadanother _ 
invitation, her friends — 
had to “take care of” 
me, as politicians say. 
~ Heaven knows I 

should have been hap- 
pier at home with a book or a magazine instead of being 
pitchforked into a whole lot of young people who did 
not want me. Oh, those endless dances and parties— 
what a martyrdom they were! I don’t know how I ever 
stood it—the misery, the public humiliation, the awful 
gap on each side of my seat, with the others crowded 
together, laughing and talking. Often I had to sneak 
down tosupper by myself—not that I wanted anysupper!— 
but to avoid the shame of being left stark alone in a ball- 
room. Mamma never knew all that, of course—I would 
have died first—what girl could go home from a ball and 
tell her mother that she had danced only once? pe 

I oughtn’t to complain though; for, if I hadn’t gone 
to all those horrible parties, I should not have met Charley 
Whytock and my whole life would have been different— _ 
so different that I tremble to think of it! Not that 
Charley Whytock was my fairy prince. There never was 
anybody less of a fairy prince than Charley Whytock. He 
was one of those prematurely old young men with an 
aggressive chin and lots of forehead and a sharp, master- 
ful way of looking at you. He always made me feel as — 
though I were little Red Riding-Hood and he were the Wolf; _ 
and his keen gray eyes seemed to bore right through me. 
He was entitled to appear masterful and important, for — 
his father had retired and put him in absolute charge of 
the great Whytock flour mills. They said he had started 
at the bottom and worked right up, preferring to learn the 
business inside out rather than to go to college and enjoy 
himself. 

He was so abrupt and dictatorial that everybody was — 
afraid of him, and he seemed as much out of place in 
society as I was. It was gossiped that he was looking for 
a wife and could not find any one to please him—which — 
was not surprising, considering how little trouble he took 
to make himself agreeable. People who don’t try to 
please don’t get pleased—and the general opinion of him 
was that he was sarcastic and overbearing, with an idea 
that every one was after him for his money. 

It was funny how I got acquainted with him—though 
of course we had been introduced long before. A passing 
introduction does not constitute an acquaintance, how- 
ever, and we hardly more than knew each other by sight 
till at a leap-year cotillion, when somebody got up and said: 
‘‘Ladies will now choose their partners for a two-step.” 

I stayed where I was, not daring to inflict myself on any _ 
of the young men—or, perhaps, too proud or too shy. 
Anyway, I didn’t move and the dance started in with me 
still sitting there. Then I noticed that nobody had asked © 
Charley Whytock and that he was looking terribly blank— 
sort of stony and grim, with his lips pursed together as 
though he could have killed us all! I don’t know how1 
got the courage to do it—it was as much feeling sorry for 
him as anything else—but I went over and with my heart 
in my mouth asked him if I might have the pleasure of the 
two-step. ' 

He was so surprised he nearly fell off his chair—and 
then bounded up with the gladdest look you ever saw. It 


ateful. He talked of it all through the dance and after- 
ward sat out another, thanking me some more. He said 
that it had never occurred to him that he was unpopular 
until the girls began sliding past him and he realized he 
was to be left out. Then I said the girls who liked him 
_ the best would probably be the most backward in asking 
_him—not that I meant it, only just to comfort him; but 
_ he shook his head and wouldn’t admit that anybody liked 
He had been dreadfully hurt and showed it by talking 
~ about the hollowness of society and how brainless noodles 
_ were its only favorites; and how there wasn’t a young fel- 
_ low there who amounted to a row of pins or had ever done 
a real day’s work in his life! He was bitter against the 
girls, too, and tore them to pieces as silly butterflies who 
began by ruining their fathers and then their husbands; 
and who attached more importance to the set of a man’s 
tie than to his achievements. It would all have sounded 
better if he hadn’t thrown so many sideway bouquets at 
himself, and hadn’t been so patronizing to me as a homely 
little thing who had unexpectedly revealed a gleam of 
sense. 

However, it led on to our talking about the country and 
how we both loved horses; and when it turned out he 
knew Fairholme well, and often visited the people there 
who rented it from mamma, we grew quite chummy and 

_ wondered how people could endure stuffy rooms and 
bridge and tiresome formal dinners when they might be 
_ galloping instead under the pines and feeling the splendid 
glow of a high-mettled horse. Then he asked me to dance 
_ again—and again after that; and for once in a mild way my 
evening was a success, and when he 
passed me, dancing with anybody 

else, he always smiled. 
, Afterward, whenever we met here 
__and there, he invariably sought me 
out and never failed to allude to the 
_ time I had saved him at the leap- 
year dance! In some ways his grat- 
|  itude was rather mortifying, for it 
seemed to be his only reason for 
being nice to me. Even a pretty 
girl would rather be preferred for 
herself than for what she had done. 
But it was something to be noticed 
at all, and in time we grew to be 
friends—as much friends as it was 
possible with any one so solemn and 
serious and self-contained as Charley 

— Whytock. 
I am explaining all this lest you 
might think it was a flirtation; but 
_ Charley Whytock never liked me 
i= in that way—every girl has an in- 
_ stinct that tells her; and mine said: 

“No- not a bit.” It was more a 
fe queer sort of friendship, and'I think 
 hewassorry forme. Perhapsit was 
because I was such a good listener 
and had read so many of the books 
_ hehad. Mamma was tremendously 
| elated and called him my beau, 
which was too ridiculous for words! 
_ Thad only to look at myself in the 
| glass to see I should never have 
 one—though, if I had, I should 
| never have chosen Charley Why- 
| 


tock. He was too clever and cold 
and stern; and if you were unfor- 
tunate enough to disagree with him 
his mouth would close like a steel 
trap and his stare would wither you 
up. An iron will sounds well in a 
‘novel, but in real life we prefer peo- 
ple who know how to give way grace- 
_ fully even if they are right, and who 
| haven’t so strong a character that 
| every one is afraid of them. 
| So it went on like that for months, 
| with his calling twice at the hotel 
| and always singling me out at a 
| party—not pointedly, but coming 
| over for a little talk and never fail- 
ing to remind me of the leap-year 
_ dance. Often he paid me compliments too—how I was 
so sensible and quiet and gentle—though never once men- 
_ tioning my hair, which was the only pretty thing about me. 
__ Imagine my surprise, therefore, when one afternoon he 
a telephoned he wanted to see me immediately on something 
_ terribly important and pressing, and could he be sure of 
finding me alone? It put me in a tremble, for I didn’t 
| know what to think, as he wouldn’t say more than that or 
| explain; but just could he come at once? Naturally I 
1a expected him to arrive looking very excited—as excited 
: : om I was—and it was almost a shock that he wasn’t. Of 
_ course he was grave and serious—but he was always grave 
and serious—and we shook hands and all that, as though it 
was merely an ordinary call. 


“T am very much perplexed,” he said at last—‘‘much 
worried and very much perplexed. I’ve come over to ask 
you to help me.” 

It was only polite to answer I’d be glad to—though it 
was very mystifying. 

“Tt’s about my father,’’ he went on. ‘Perhaps you 
know he retired eighteen months ago and put me in full 
charge of the mills?” 

I was more mystified than ever; but I said yes, I had 
heard of it. 

‘““Dad’s been in harness all his life,’’ he continued. ‘Day 
in, day out, he has stuck at his desk and fought the busi- 
ness through, until now it’s the second largest in America. 
He never had another thought but the business, and you 
could have set your watch by him. When my mother died 
he gave the city the Helen Whytock Memorial Training 
School for Girls, with an endowment of a quarter of a 
million. That was dad before he retired—a grand man, 
universally respected, always the first with his check in 
any disaster, leading citizen and philanthropist. I was 
proud of hin—any man might be proud to be the son of 
Franklin H. Whytock! 

“Then he retired, though he gave a new meaning to the 
word. He got going with a lot of old clubmen—poker- 
players and hangers-on at stage doors—fast old rounders, 
with high-powered cars that you see standing outside 
midnight restaurants. He began to drive one himself and 
scorch up the Park at two A. M.; and the last time he was 
arrested it was with four chorus girls of the Red Mill 
Company. I’ve tried lecturing him and I’ve tried shaming 
him; but he only answers he has been on the treadmill all 


““You Two Were Made for Each Other and I Knew It!” 


his life and there is a good time due him. He’s incorri- 
gible—simply incorrigible!—and I am at my wit’s end 
what to do. What are you to do with a father who talks 
back like that—who starts in to bea fast man about town at 
the age of fifty-six? I used to dread his marrying again, 
but now I see it’s the only way to pull him up. He needs 
a nice woman to steady him, to elevate him—to draw him 
back to the fireside and keep him straight. Can you see 
what I’m driving at?” 

I answered no, I couldn’t. 

“Your mother!” he exclaimed. ‘Your pretty, fasci- 
nating, charming mother! She’s the very person—the ideal 
person. Let’s you and me try to make a match between 
them!’’ 
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~ When he noticed how offended I looked—for why should 
he pitch on mamma to rescue fast old gentlemen!—he 
hastily went on to dazzle me with Fairholme, which he 
knew I loved beyond everything. 

“Don’t you want to live in Fairholme again?” he said. 


“Don’t you want to have your horses and dogs and every- 


thing as it was before? I can promise you Fairholme, for 
dad’s crazy about the country, and it’s all I can do to 
prevent him buying a big place. And it is not that he 
isn’t the nicest old fellow in the world—that’s the trouble 
with him—he’s too popular!’’ 

I shook my head. 

“Td rather die than have mamma marry anybody!” 
I protested. “I couldn’t bear to have mamma marry 
anybody. It hurts me just to think of such a thing!” 

“And you think she is never going to?” he asked in 
such a meaning way that the chills ran down my back. 
“Suppose I were to tell you that she is already half 
engaged to Jerome Taylor? Are you so blind you haven’t 
noticed it coming? If you don’t separate them now you 
never will!” 

He couldn’t have said anything more cruel than that, 
and the awful thing was I suddenly realized it might be 
true! Jerome Taylor went everywhere with mamma and 
was always ringing her up on the telephone—the horridest 
little man, who had the reputation of a wit because he was 
so rude, and for some reason or other had a tremendous 
vogue among mamma’s friends. I had always detested him 
since he nicknamed mamma and me the Beauty and the 
Beast; but mamma was devoted to him and had been host- 
ess again and again at the parties he gave. He also used 
to call me mamma’s little Borekiller, 
and said if she would rent me out 
it would fill a long-felt want. Oh, 
I hated Jerome Taylor and never 
could understand how mamma tol- 
erated him! When Charley Why- 
tock spoke of an engagement it was 
as though a knife had pierced me. 

He smiled, quite pleased at the 
impression he had made. 

“We are both in the same boat,” 
hesaid. “I don’t want astepmother 
any more than you want a step- 
father; but, if we have to bow to 
the inevitable, why not arrange it 
our way instead of leaving it to 
chance?” 

“* Areyousure about Mr. Taylor?” 
I asked. 

“Only that they are both being 
gossiped about,’”’ he replied. ‘‘And 
it’s my experience that gossip is 
usually just what is wanted to 
hasten a match—venomous gossip 
like that.. When the world begins 
to roar the natural answer is to get 
married—and I can tell you it is 
roaring now about your mother and 
Taylor.” 

Thungmy head. It wastooawful. 

“Dad’s mighty well off,’ said 
Charley. “Don’t forget that. It 
counts—counts a lot!” 

“But you talk as though it were 
the simplest matter in the world!” 
I objected, getting over my shock 
and reflecting on the absurdity of 
trying to marry two elderly people 
as though they were marionettes. 
“You seem to think it enough for 
meto say: ‘Mamma, please marry 
dear old Mr. Whytock!’ and then 
for you to say: ‘Father, I’ve just 
chosen a charming stepmother—go 
and kiss her!’ Really, it is too 
preposterous!” 

“Tt isn’t preposterous!’ said 
Charley, staring at me with that 
wolf look. “‘The only question is 
your consent. Have I got it?” 

I thought of Jerome Taylor and 
how horrid he always was to me, 
and then slowly said ‘‘ Yes.” 

Charley didn’t waste any time being pleased. Instead, 
he went right on to explain what he meant to do. 

“It’s like this,” he said: ‘‘I want to charter Hal Pear- 
son’s motor yacht, a big, overgrown thing that looks like 
a Swiss chalet that’s collided with a tugboat—the Polli- 
wog he calls it—and take us four up the Pittochokee River 
for.a ten days’ camp on the Gun Club Reservation. All 
you and I will have to do is to stay in the background and 
throw them together—lose them in the moonlight, you 
know—pack them off canoeing—tiptoe away at the least 
sign of a téte-a-téte. Dad is impressionable, restless— 
doesn’t know what to do with his liberty now he has got 
it;. your mother, pretty as she is, sees her kingdom slipping 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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DRAWN BY MILLS THOMPSON 


ROBABLY the most important measure to come 
Preter Congress, so far as concerns the average 
business man, is the Aldrich monetary plan. 

I am sure that the greatest legislative plan before the 
public to-day, one that affects men, women and children 
throughout the length and breadth of our land, is for the 
construction of a sound and permanent banking system 
that will grow with the country and insure justice to all. 
It is therefore a pleasure for me to explain the idea of this 
proposed legislation to the readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, for I feel that in this age, when it is so 
popular to criticise everything men of wealth suggest, some 
paper should at least present the Aldrich plan in detail, in 
order that every citizen may intelligently judge it on its 
merits without prejudice. The facts on which this article 
is based were obtained directly from Mr. Aldrich, I hay- 
ing had the pleasure of dining with him a few weeks ago 
through the courtesy of Mr. Mallot, president of the 
Indiana National Bank, of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Aldrich spoke first of the great demand and need 
of a change. He said: ‘‘The bankers today find them- 
selves unequal to the demands of this new era. This is a 
time of remarkable changes. The banker himself is unable 
to meet changed conditions because of antiquated laws, 
unwieldy note issues and the absence of codperation. In 
emergencies the bank is unable alone to serve the needs of 
the public. The banks are not independent in emergencies. 
In the last analysis they must now turn to New York. 
In times of severe stress all agencies fail.” 


Our Present System Crude 


isd Reser banks have no reliable resource today on which 
they can rely. In the losses incident to suspensions 
the banks are not the chief sufferers. Generally banks are 
able to care for themselves. Not infrequently they pass 
through panies with increased profits. This is not to say 
banks like panics. The panic of 1907 carried its lesson to 
banks. All are familiar with 1873, 1893 and 1907, and 
their panics. Wages were cut, farmers could not sell their 
products, and business men were helpless. 

“The number of depositors in our banks is greater than 
the number of persons employed in the useful industries 
of the country. Nothing is more vital to the people than 
the question of a stable monetary system. It is impossible 
to measure the losses inflicted under our defective mone- 
tary system. Were it not for our natural resources and 
the energies of our people we should haye found these 
defects intolerable long since. It is a matter of wonder 
that the people have submitted so long to the dangers of 
the crude system we now have. The work of monetary 
reform moves slowly. We have a new era in banking in 
every country but the United States. We have had no 
changes in national banking laws since 1862.” 

It is very interesting to note how willing Mr. Aldrich is 
to take from all classes of people suggestions relative to the 
_ work; and while talking to me he said several times: 
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Ex-Senator Aldrich 
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“T do not say that this plan is the best possible, and no 
one is more willing than I am to change any detail; but I 
am sure that it is correct in its essentials. I am simply 
interested in the welfare of my country; and the interests 
of my country and my good name are identical. 

“Tt now becomes necessary, however, to look at the 
question from a new standpoint. The international aspect 
is also very important, and in considering a plan we are 
obliged to consider the wonderful growth of the country. 
Think of the twenty-one billion dollars of banking resources 
of the country. What of fifty years from now? We have 
to consider the future. The banks have doubled in number 
in the last ten years. We may have one hundred thousand 
banks in fifty years. Nobody can estimate the resources 
of banks in that future time if our growth continues. 

““We cannot have a central bank. We cannot have an 
institution that is not national in character. If industries 
are depressed, if production stops, the depression is felt in 
every section; but that fact does not do away with preju- 
dice among sections. We cannot have a plan for an asso- 
ciation that could be politically controlled or one that 
could be controlled by interests in any one part of the 
country. Politicians have no business to use this question 
for the benefit of party or politician. 

“The politicians will drop the attempt to make political 
use of the monetary question when the people make it 
plain that this issue must be kept out of polities. I present 
this plan because I believe it is the best method to be 
employed on behalf of the people. I must have your 
codperation. My mind is open.” 

Mr. Aldrich proposes to charter a national reserve 
association of the United States, which shall be the prin- 
cipal fiscal agent of the Government of the United States — 
the authorized capital of this national reserve association 
to be twenty per cent of the capital of the banks eligible 
for membership—approximately three hundred millions; 
the length of its charter to be fifty years; the head office of 
the association to be in Washington, District of Columbia. 


.The National Reserve Association 


LL national banks and all state banks and trust com- 
panies which comply with the requirements for mem- 
bership* may subscribe to the capital stock of the national 
*These requirements are: 
1—That (a), if a bank, it shall have a paid-in capital of not less than that required 
for a national bank in the same location; and that (6), if a trust company, it shall 
have an unimpaired surplus of not less than trenty per cent of its capital, and, if 
located in a city of twenty-five thousand inhabitants or less, shall have a paid-in 
capital of not less than one hundred thousand dollars, and in a larger city a propor- 
tionately greater capital, up to five hundred thousand dollars in a city of five hundred 
thousand inhabitants or more. 
2—That it shall have and agree to maintain against its demand deposits a reserve 
of like character and proportion to that required by law of a national bank in the same 
location; provided, however, that deposits which it may have with any subscribing 
national bank, state bank or trust company in a city designated in the national bank- 
ing laws as a reserve city or a central reserve city, shall count as reserve in like manner 
aad hem same extent as similar deposits of a national bank with national banks in 
ch cities. 
3—That it shall have and agree to maintain against all other classes of deposits the 
required percentages of reserve. 
4—That it shall agree to submit to such examinations and to make such reports as 
are required by law, and to comply with the requirements and conditions imposed, 
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reserve association. Each bank, it is proposed, shall 
purchase an amount of stock equal to twenty per cent of 
the stock of said subscribing bank, and not less; and each 
of such subscribing banks shall become a member of a 
local association. Only fifty per cent of the subscriptions 
to the capital stock of the national reserve association 
may be called in cash—the balance of the subscriptions 
remaining a liability of the subscribers, subject to call. 
Shares of the capital stock of the national reserve asso- 
ciation shall not be transferable, and under no cireum- 
stances may they be owned by any corporation other than 
the subscribing bank, or by any individual; nor may they 
be owned by any bank in any other amount than in the 
proportion herein provided. In case a subscribing bank 
increases its capital it shall thereupon subscribe for an 
additional amount of the capital stock of the national 
reserve association equal to twenty per cent of the bank’s 
increase of capital, paying therefor its then book value, as 
shown by the last published statement of the association, 
A bank applying for membership in the association after its 
formation must subscribe for a proportional share of its 
capital stock, paying therefor its then book value. In 
case a subscribing bank reduces its capital, it must then 
surrender a proportionate amount of its holdings of the 
capital stock of the national reserve association. If a bank 
goes into liquidation it shall surrender all of its holdings of — 
the capital stock of the national reserve association. The 
shares surrendered shall be canceled and the bank shall 
receivein payment therefor a sum equal to their book value 


The Disposition of Earnings 


N ORDER that it shall not become a money-making 
affair, Mr. Aldrich suggests that the earnings of the 
national reserve association shall be distributed in the 
following manner: Sune 
After the payment of all expenses and taxes the stock- 
holders may receive four per cent. Further earnings shall 
be divided—one-half to go to the surplus of the nationa 
reserve association until that surplus shall amount to 
twenty per cent of the paid-in capital; one-fourth to go to 
the Government of the United States, and one-fourth to the 
stockholders; but when the stockholders’ dividends shall 
reach five per cent they shall receive no additional dis- 
tribution. After the stockholders receive five per cent the 
earnings shall be divided—one-half to be added to the sur 
plus of the national reserve association and one-half to go 
tothe Government. After the stockholders receive five per 
cent a year and the surplus of the national reserve asso- 
ciation amounts to twenty per cent of the paid-in capita 
all excess earnings shall go to the Government. On this 
basis it is only fair that the minimum dividends to the 
stockholders shall be cumulative. vee 
Said Mr. Aldrich to me: ‘I suggest a codperative union 
of banks for two purposes only—one is the holding of the 
cash reserves of the banks, the other is to take over th 
business of the note issue. All other things are collateral.” 


The general purpose of the entire plan is best described 
-an illustration which A. Piatt Andrew, Assistant Secre- 
ary of the Treasury, sometimes gives. 
Mr. Andrew’s illustration is that of the fire department 
ey American city. One hundred years ago sections of 
ir cities had small cisterns located underground which 
held water for fire purposes; and in Boston there were a 
hundred or more of these cisterns. Each was sufficient to 
extinguish a small fire in the district; but one of these soon 
became exhausted if the fire spread, and the several other 
isterns or reservoirs in other sections of the city were of 
little or no avail. 

However, after the great Boston and Chicago fires it 
became evident that a large central reservoir was neces- 
sary, which might hold no more water than all the small 
reservoirs combined, but which could be connected by 
pipes with the different sections of the city—and, in fact, 
with these smaller cisterns—which practically is the system 
in force today. 


The Wheels Within Wheels 


OW, briefly, the same method of protection is being 

proposed by Mr. Aldrich for the benefit of our mer- 
chants and business men in time of stress. To secure 
this protection three organizations or departments are 
suggested, all of which will work together—namely: 
_1—The Local Associations. It is proposed that every 
local association shall have corporate powers and shall be 
composed of not less than ten banks, and the combined 
¢apital and surplus of the members of each local associa- 
tion shall aggregate not less than five million dollars. The 
territory included by the local associations shall be so 
apportioned that every bank will be located within the 
boundaries of some local association. Every subscribing 
bank shall become a member of the local association of the 
territory i in which it is situated. 

-2—The District Associations. All the local associations 
shall be grouped into divisions, to be called districts 
or branches. 

_ The country could be divided at first into fifteen districts 
a a branch of the national reserve association could be 
located in each district, the location to be determined by 
the directors:of the national reserve association. 
_3—The National Association. This is the main central 
reservoir which feeds the smaller reservoirs or cisterns—the 
“district” and “local” associations—above referred to. 
_In order to insure local representative government to 
the highest degree, Mr. Aldrich’s plan reads thus: 
_ A—Divrectors of Local Associations. ‘‘Each local asso- 
Giation shall elect annually a board of directors, the 
number to be determined by the by-laws of the local 
associations. Three-fifths of that number shall be elected 
by a ballot cast by the representatives of the banks that 
are members of the local association, each bank having 
one representative and each representative one vote, 
without reference to the size of the bank. Two-fifths 
of the whole number of directors of the local association 
shall be elected by these same representatives of the several 
banks that are members of the association; but in voting 
for these additional directors each representative shall be 
entitled to as many votes as the bank which he repre- 
sents holds shares in the national reserve association. At 
such elections there shall be no proxies. The authorized 
representative of a bank must be either the president, 
vice-president or cashier of the bank he represents.” 
_ B—Directors of District Associations. ‘‘ Each of the dis- 
icts or branches of the national reserve association shall 
have a board of directors, to be elected in the following 
manner: 
_ “The board of directors of each local association shall 
elect by ballot one member of the board of directors of the 
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branch of the national reserve association. In this manner “‘Fourth—The twenty-seven directors thus elected shall 
there will be elected as many directors of the branch of the in turn elect twelve additional members, who shall fairly 


national reserve association as there may be local associa- represent the industrial, 


commercial, 


agricultural and 


tions in the district in which that branch of the national other interests of the country, and who shall not be officers 


reserve association is located.’’ of banks. 


In addition to that number it is planned to elect other as officers.”’ 
directors equal to two-thirds of the number of local asso- Not more than three of the directors elected under para- 
ciations in the district where the branch is located. In graphs three and four shall be chosen from one district. 
choosing these each bank shall be entitled to as many It is proposed that at the first meeting of the board all the 
votes as it holds shares in the national reserve association. members of the board, except the ex-officio members, shall 

The board of this district—or branch, as some eall it- be classified into three classes; 
will then add to its numbers by the election of an addi- these three classes shall be, respectively, one, two and 
tional number of directors equal to one-third the number three years. 


of local associations situated in the district. Such addi- elected for a term of three years. 


Directors of banks shall not be considered 


and the terms of office of 


Thereafter members of the board shall be 


Mr. Aldrich urges that 


tional directors will represent the industrial, commercial, no member of any national or state legislative body shall 
agricultural and other interests of the district and shal] be a director of the national reserve association, or of any 


not be officers of banks. 


of the branches, or of any local association. 


Therefore the board of directors of a branch of the The directors of the national reserve association may 
national reserve association—or district—will thus be annually elect from their number an executive committee 
composed of— and such other committees as the by-laws of the national 


First —A group of directors equal in number to the num- reserve association may provide. 
ber of local associations composing the district, and this he thinks, should consist of nine members, of which the 
group shall be elected by the local associations, each governor of the national reserve association shall be 


association having one vote. 


The executive committee, 


ex-officio chairman and the two deputies and the Comp- 
Second—A group of directors equal to two-thirds of the troller of the Currency ex-officio members; 


but not more 


foregoing group and elected by stock representation. than one of the elected members shall be chosen from 
Third—A group of directors equal in number to one-one district. 
third of the first group, representing the industrial, com- A board of supervision is also suggested, to be elected 


mercial, agricultural and other interests of the district,and from the board of directors, of which the Secretary of the 
elected by the votes of the first two groups, each director Treasury could be chairman. It is also generally agreed by 


thus voting having one vote. 


all students of the situation that the executive officers of 


Fourth—The manager of the branch, who shall be an the national reserve association should consist of a gov- 
ex-officio member of the board of directors of the branch ernor, two deputy governors, a secretary and such sub- 


and shall be chairman of the board. 


ordinate officers as may be provided by the by-laws. The 


“Therefore,” said Mr. Aldrich, “I defy any man, how- governor should be selected by the President of the United 
ever wealthy he may be, or any association of men, ever to States from a list submitted by the board of directors, 
get control of this organization, with its three divisions, and should be subject to removal by a two-thirds vote 
against the will of the people of our nation. Moreover, of the board of directors for cause. The deputies should 
with the management here outlined, what could any man __ be elected by the board of directors and might be removed 
or group of men do with it, even if they controlled the for cause at any time and their places filled by the board. 
stock?” In the absence of the governor or when he is unable to 

Then Mr. Aldrich told the story of a station agent who act, the deputy who is senior in point of service might 
had a dog which always ran after and barked at the act as governor. 


Limited as it whirled by each day. One day, when a friend 
happened to be at the station as the train passed, a droll 
old gentleman remarked: “I wonder what the dog would 
do with the train if he caught it?” 


The Association Not a Central Bank 


T IS proposed that each district or branch shall have 


It is also proposed that the board of directors of the a manager and a deputy manager appointed by the 
branch, except the ex-officio members, shall be classified governor of the national reserve association, with the 
into three classes; and the terms of office of these three approval of the executive committee. 


classes shall be, respectively, one, two and three years. The directors of each of these local associations may 
Thereafter members of the board shall be elected foraterm annually elect from among their number a president, a 
of three years. ; vice-president and an executive committee, whose powers 


C—Directors of the National Reserve Association. ‘‘The and duties and terms of office shall be determined by the 
board of the national reserve association shall at first con- by-laws of the local association—subject, however, to the 


sist of forty-five directors and shall be constituted in the provisions of this act. 
Some politicians pretend this reserve association is a 


following manner: . 


“Wirst—Six ex-officio members—namely, the governor central bank under another name and could be controlled 


of the national reserve association, who shall bechairmanof by Mr. Morgan or some other man. 


J asked Mr. Aldrich 


the board; two deputy governors of the national reserve what he had to say on this point and he replied: 

association, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of “That is not a central bank. The central banks of 

Commerce and Labor andthe Comptroller of the Currency. Europe are competitors of other banks. 
“Second—Fifteen directors, one to be elected by the many and England the central banks have assumed great 


board of directors of each branch of the national reserve functions. 


In France, Ger- 


They take care of banks in their respective 


association. In case the number of districts shall be countries and they maintain the credit of their nations. 
increased later, each additional district shall be entitled to The financial conditions in those countries have more to do 


elect an additional director. 


with the preservation of peace than all other influences; 


“Third—Twelve directors, who shall be elected by vot- but our reserve association will not attempt these things.”’ 
ing representatives of the various districts, each of whom Thereupon he explained, as above outlined, his plan for 
shall east a number of votes equal to the number of shares local organizations of banks, and pointed out that in these 
in the national reserve association held by all the banks local associations three-fifths of the directors would be 
(Continued on Page 44) 


in the district which he represents. 
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HERE is nothing 
Te the South to 

change the exist- 
ing political situation 
as to President Taft’s 
renomination. Hewill 
have the Southern 
delegates if he wants 
them. Moreover, he 
will have all the 
Southern delegates; 
and those delegates 
will do much toward 
securing him that re- 
nomination. 

Even the wildest 
Taft shouter has never 
claimed Taft could 
carry any state in the 
South. He squeezed 
through in 1908 with 
about six hundred 
votes in Missouri. 
There isn’t a shadow 
of a chance of his car- 
rying any other state 
in the South next November, and not much more than a 
shadow of his carrying Missouri. It is true the Democrats 
might name some candidate who would turn Missouri to 
Taft; but it isn’t probable the Democrats will. 

Bulking the South with the rest of the country dis- 
cussed in previous articles, the situation—nation-wide—is 
that, though Mr. Taft is secure for renomination, he is 
extremely insecure for reélection. As the situation now is— 
one year from the election—he cannot be elected unless the 
Democrats nominate some man for whom the dissatisfied 
Republicans will not vote. Two or three Democratic pos- 
sibilities come under this head. Bryan is one; and 
Harmon, quite the reverse of Bryan, is another. It is pos- 
sible—but not probable, judging from their record in the 
extra session of Congress—that the Democratic majority 
in the House of Representatives will make things easier for 
Mr. Taft by some action or actions of theirs in the present 
session. Democratic victory at the polls is entirely up to 
the Democracy. With good generalship and good sense, 
they will win in 1912. 

By and large, the elections in November, 1911, gave 
much strength to this statement. Where national issues 
were at stake in the campaigns, the Democrats won. This 
was notably true in Massachusetts, where they made the 
fight a tariff fight primarily, which the Republicans forced, 
and tacked on representative government in all its forms. 
Foss was reélected, which may or may not make him an 
available Democratic candidate, but certainly does so far 
as Foss himself is concerned. The Republicans carried the 
legislature, which makes it apparent that, though the 
people of the state believe in tariff reform, they are not so 
strong for the initiative, referendum and recall, inasmuch 
as the legislature elected is opposed to those principles. 


Poorest Republican Chances Since 1892 


HE result in New York was local. It was opposition to 

Dix and Dix’s boss—Murphy. New York may persist in 
putting Dix in as a candidate for president for the purpose 
of making things more difficult and to help out trades; 
but the loss of the state by the Democrats and Murphy 
deprives that enterprise of any value it may have, save for 
swapping purposes. 

Wilson himself was not running in New Jersey and he 
lost his legislature, which was expected. This may or may 
not weaken Wilson as a presidential candidate. Opinion 
has not crystallized on that point. In Maryland the 
Democrats lost for local reasons, and they won in Kentucky 
for the same reasons. In Ohio the late Tom Johnson’s 
friend, Newton Baker, won handily for mayor of Cleve- 
land and the Progressives made a good showing in the 
fight for representation in the constitutional convention. 
Also, Ohio stood by Harmon valiantly in various localities, 

The next presidential election will be a tariff election. 
The tariff will be the main issue. President ‘Taft has 
emphasized this by his demand for revision along the lines 
of the information secured by his tariff board; and the 
Democrats in control of the House of Representatives are 
willing to accept the issue. Representative government 
will receive its share of attention, but the main fight will 
be on the tariff; and if the Republicans can extract any 
comfort for 1912 out of the results in the November 
elections they are hopeful persons. 


SAMUEL G. 
i=—-The South 


The plain fact is that the Republican party, with Mr. 
Taft as the presidential nominee, will go into the 1912 
campaign with poorer chances of success than it has had in 
any campaign since 1892. The people are dissatisfied with 
Mr. Taft and dissatisfied with the Republican party. If 
the Democrats give them half a chance, by using ordinary 
horse-sense in selecting their nominee, the Democratic 
candidate will win. 

The South has thrust herself into a new position in presi- 
dential politics. Hitherto, the part of the South has been 
to supply the bulk of the electoral votes for the Democratic 
candidate for president at the general election and to 
supply the bulk of votes for the machine candidate for the 
nomination in the Republican national convention. Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Maryland, on the edge of the South, 
have backslid occasionally and voted for a Republican for 
president; but, to all intents and purposes, the South has 
been solid for the Democracy at the general elections and 
solid for the Republicans backed by the organization in 
the Republican national conventions. 

The hope of the Democrats in national campaigns has 
been the solid South, New York, New Jersey, Indiana and 
Connecticut. Always the South has performed her part in 
this combination, but the other states have been in-and- 
outers and the Democrats have had but two presidents 
since 1860— Cleveland in 1884 and Cleveland again in 1892. 
The Republican party in the South has existed solely to 
hold the Federal offices and to supply the delegates, con- 
sisting of those Federal officials and negroes usually, for 
presidents who sought renomination or for candidates who 
could and would supply convincing reasons for support. 
There has been a recent attempt to reorganize and 
purify the Republican party in the South that has met 
with some success; but as a general thing the Republican 
party in that section of the country is a negligible affair 
that gets action but once in four years, when delegates 
to the Republican national convention are wanted. 


Could a Southerner be Elected? 


T IS a political axiom that no man from the South can 

be elected president on either the Democratic or the 
Republican ticket, because of the sectionalism developed 
by the Civil War. That was undeniably true for many 
years after the war and it may be true yet. One reason for 
its truth in the past ten or twelve years is that the South- 
erners held to the idea so tenaciously themselves. They 
have accepted the situation as fixed and have made no 
particular effort to try out the conditions and see. The 
South has been rather fatalistic about it. Talk to any 
Democrat—until recently—about a Southern candidate 
for president and his attitude summed up the attitude of 
the entire South and most of the Democratic leaders of the 
North: What’s the use? 

However, there is a new political generation in the South 
as there is in the North to whom the Civil War is a story, 
not a vivid reality. It is no longer necessary for a candi- 
date for office in the North to have a war record. This 
newer generation, looking at the situation and stripping it 
of the sentimentalities, has been asking for some years, 
rather insistently: If the South furnishes the bulk of the 
electoral votes for the Democratic candidate for president, 
why should not the South furnish the candidate for whom 
those votes are cast? 

The invariable answer has been that the time was not 
ripe for the experiment; that the old sectional prejudices, 
though eliminated so far as business and social intercourse 
are concerned, were still strong in politics; and that the 
North would never vote for a Southern candidate for 
president. 

This answer was accepted without question for a long 
time. Recently—within the past half-dozen years—the 
South has demanded for an answer more potent reasons 
than these generalities and has asserted a belief that a 
Southern candidate would run as well as any other. 

There has been no new answer. The men who say—and 
a good many of these men are Southerners, themselves— 
that no Southern man can be elected president because he 
is a Southern man have been unable to go any farther; 
and the South has thrust herself into a new place largely 
because the South thinks a Southern man might be elected 
and is willing to try the experiment in some sort of fashion 
if the opportunity offers—and to make the opportunity if 
that is possible. 

To this end the South has four candidates for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for president, whose claims are being 
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taken more or less seriously. To 
be sure, all these candidates 
cannot be said to be absolute 
Southern candidates from birth 
to present residence; but 
they are all essentially 
Southern, or Southern 
enough for political pur- 
poses. These are Woodrow 
Wilson, who was born in 
Virginia, and who lived in 
his early life in Georgia 
and married there; Champ 
Clark, who was born in Ken- 
tucky and lives in Missouri; 
Joseph W. Folk, who was born in 
Tennessee and lives in Missouri; 
and Oscar W. Underwood, who 
was born in Kentucky and lives 
in Alabama. Of these men, Wil- 
son, Clark and Folk are actively 
candidates and Underwood is in 
the hands of his friends. 

Wilson has been in the North 
since late in the eighties, and his 
principal activities have been in 5 | 
connection with Northern institutions; but he was born in 
Staunton, Virginia, and that makes him a Southerner—for 
political purposes, at least. It may be argued, also, that 
Missouri is just as much of a Northern state as a Southern 
state, which may take some of the Southern brand off Folk 
and Clark—if either of them or the managers of either of 
them want it that way—but Underwood is all Southern. 
And, as all four of them—and their managers and he 
ers—are seriously in the race, some of them with good 
prospects, the new era of Southern Democratic polities 
may be said to be dawning. y 

This display of Southern, or quasi-Southern, Democratic 


candidates has not prevented and will not prevent i 
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active canvass of the South by other and Northern candi- 
dates for the Democratic nomination. Though less work 
has been done there, at the time of writing, than in the 
North and West, the Northern candidates have not been 
idle. They are all looking round; but, unless some great 
change comes or some remarkable reversion occurs, the 
South will have at least three candidates for the nomina- 
tion before the Democratic national convention: Wilson, 
as a Southerner born; either Clark or Folk, as the cards 
may fall out, as not too Southern but Southern enough to 
be claimed; and Underwood, as entirely Southern but o! 
the younger generation. This new position into which the 
South has thrust herself has certain political qualifications 
and reservations, of course. The Southern candidates want 
the South to recognize them as Southern, but do not 
want the North to think of them as too all-fired Southern! 
Still, the South has taken hold of the matter and is willi 
to try out the situation. . 


The Republican Party in the South 


‘Ape only reason for a Republican party in the South, 
since the Civil War, has been the Federal offices. To b 
sure there are some little stretches, as in some parts 0 
Tennessee, where the people are Republican and where 
they elect Republican representatives and Republican local 
officials; but in most of the South the Republicans are tk 
men who have had the jobs and who have controlled the 
negroes, largely Republican. Now that the negro has bee 
disfranchised in various ways in most of the Souther 
states, the Republican party consists of the men who ha’ 
had the jobs, who have the jobs, or who are hoping 
the jobs. Occasionally something Republican happens. 
Roosevelt carried Missouri, for example, and so did Ta 
and Hadley is now the first Republican governor of t 
state for forty years. Kentucky has been sporadica 
Republican, and now and then a Republican has oozed i 
elsewhere; but, as a whole, the Republican party in 
South has had but two ends in view—patronage ar 
The delegate part of it has been 
exploited shamelessly. Harrison renominated himself i 
1892 by the aid of Southern delegates who were office 
holders and negroes controlled by officeholders. Ha 
grabbed the South for McKinley in 1896. Rooseve 
nominated Taft by turning these delegates over to hit 
and it is Taft’s intention to renominate himself by tht 
same agency. y 
Hence, there isn’t much to be said of the Republi 
situation in the South. Mr. Taft, with the able assista 
of Mr. Hitchcock and other skilled delegate-producers, ha 


wed up the Southern delegates in a sack. It is quite true 
ere are idealists in the Republican party opposed to 
Taft, who think the Southern delegates may be won away 
from Taft by the force of the argument of self-interest, 
always potential to the Southern Republican delegate. 
These men think, if the Southern delegates are shown there 
will be no nourishment for them in going to the convention 
and stolidly voting for a man who is most likely to be 
defeated, they will shift their allegiance and try to find a 
man with whom there may be a hope of winning, and 
whose victory would mean the continuance of pap for 
these Federal officeholders and their friends. The Southern 
delegates will not shift. They are already lined up for 
Mr. Taft. Unless Mr. Taft refuses to run or there comes 
a miracle in politics, you will find them all there in the 
Republican national convention; and when the roll is 
called Alabama will give way to Ohio, and some spell- 
binder from Ohio will present the name of William H. 
Taft, for whom all the Southern delegates will vote with 
loud cheers. 

There is some Republican insurgency in Oklahoma and 
some in Missouri, but the Old Guard in both these states 
have the situation well in hand and will deliver the votes 
for Mr. Taft in the convention if Mr. Taft demands them. 
There isn’t enough of the Republican party in any wide 
area in the other states to be insurgent. The delegates 
will all be on hand for Taft. That is all there is to that. 

Intrinsically the Democracy of the South is conservative. 

0 besure, there have been wild-eyed 
exhibitions in various states, where 
the Democrats seem to have turned 
Populists for the time being; but at 
the bottom the South is conserva- 
tive—Jeffersonian—and so are most 
of the leading public men of the 
South. Also, the people of the South 
are most respectful in their attitude 
toward their public men, and are 
guided by them to a greater extent 
than in the North. 

- You will find that most of the 
public men in the South believe in 
state rights absolutely; that they 
are opposed to a central banking 
system; that they are for tariff for 
revenue; that they are not in favor 
of the initiative, the referendum and 
the recall. There are many political 
slants in the South, as elsewhere; 
but basically the Democracy in the 
South, which means practically the 
entire South, is firm in these beliefs. 
Also, there is more sentiment in poli- 
tics in the South than in the North. 
‘Kin and blood and family ties go 
farther —and the Confederacy is still 
a fetish among the older men. 
_ The chief quality of the Democ- 
racy in the South is its loyalty to the 
party. That is explainable in one 
way by the statement that the South has had few 
Opportunities to protest through the medium 
of an opposing political party; but it is doubtful 
whether the South would have so protested had 
the opportunity been there. The South is proud 
ofits Democracy. It isregular. Each time when 
Bryan was a candidate for president the South 
helped largely in his nomination, and in 1900 
-and 1908 went to the convention solidly for him 
to all intents and purposes—not, perhaps, because 
the South was overwhelmingly for Bryan, but 
because Bryan was the Democratic candidate. 
And in every presidential election since 1872, with 
the exception of an occasional straying away by 
the border states— Missouri, Kentucky and Mary- 
‘land—the South has voted solidly for the Demo- 
‘cratic candidates. They take their Democracy 
very seriously in the South. 


| The Importance of the South 
TJ\HUS, the Southisthe most important factor in 
politics in this country for the nomination of a 
Republican who controls the machinery and for 
the election of a Democrat who can get the nomi- 
jnation. Thus, also, the men who aspire to the 
Democratic nomination, though reasonably sure 
of getting the vote of the South after that nomi- 
nation, make desperate efforts to get the support 
of the South in the convention; for convention 
‘ support predicates pretty clearly that friendship 
that will develop into the much-needed Demo- 
| cratic electoral vote of the South. It may be the 
time will come when the men who figure on elec- 
|tion possibilities will not put down, first off, the 
states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
oS issippi, Texas and Virginia as safely and 
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beyond a doubt Democratic, with the chances that Mary- 
land, Missouri, Kentucky and Oklahoma will be the same; 
it may be that time will come, but it hasn’t come yet and 
will not come before the final computations for the election 
of 1912 are made. 

Hitherto the South has been content to demonstrate 
its Democracy by voting in the convention for whatever 
candidate seemed best to the South and was held up to the 
South as most likely to carry the essential Northern states 
of New York, Connecticut, Indiana, New Jersey, and per- 
haps others; and by ratifying the convention choice almost 
unanimously on election day. In itself the South has not 
electoral votes enough to win, and it has contented itself 
by throwing those votes to the Democrat selected from 
the North for standard-bearer. This year the South is 
prudently putting forward a few Southerners—or near 
Southerners—and waiting to see what will happen. 

Old associations are hard to break, however. The men 
who have directed the political affairs of the South in the 
Democratic party for many years have been in close 
association with the men who have directed similar affairs 
in the North—with the machine, to be exact. Though 


Southern Democrats have protested locally often, they 
have generally lined up nationally as their leaders have told 
them to. Also, the men not actively in politics but power- 
ful there, representing the interests of various kinds that 
are dominated from the financial district in New York, 
have played the game of the machine; and the Southern 


By J. W. FOLEY 


AM the Upright Citizen —Taxpayer is my name; I’m one 

of the City’s Solid Men and I’m everywhere the same; I’ve 
built the sewers and paved the streets, and paid for the parks, 
you see, and all the Contractors, Bosses, Beats and Leeches 
feed on me— you see, I’m a Regular Party Man—it’s bred in 
my flesh and bone. I’ve voted for every Republican since the 
party has been known; I always vote my ticket straight, 
though at times it’s a bitter pill; but I never split it, and I may 
state that I hope I never will. Now Smith, next door, is a 
Democrat, and another Solid Man, who always knows right 
where he’s at—and he votes by the selfsame plan; and Smith 
is an Upright Citizen, and his name’s Taxpayer too; and as 
one of the City’s Solid Men he’s down on the Grafting Crew; 
and so amI—so we go to the polls and vote straight down the 
line: two square and quite well-meaning men—and his vote 
offsets mine! 


OW I’ve talked with Smith and he’s talked with me, and 

we’ve talked quite plainly too; and I’ve said to him: 
““Now, Smith, you see, I’m down on this Grafting Crew; our 
man is the man to win the fight—he’s a clean and able man.”’ 
And Smith says: ‘‘Yes, I guess that’s right; but he’s a 
Republican. And I always vote my ticket straight from A to 
Z—that’s how I’ve always done and it’s getting late to change 
my methods now. Our man isn’t what he ought to be—I quite 
agree in that; but he’s the party nominee, and you know I’m 
a Democrat. So I guess I'll stick to the good old ship and 
vote right down the line.’”” And Smith makes one cross on 
his ballot slip—and so his vote kills mine! ; 


MITH talks with me in the selfsame way, and he says: 

“This paving job is a downright steal, I’m free to say; 
and our man’s pledged to play hob with the deal they’ve made 
and we ought to stand behind him to a man.”” And I know 
our man has made a trade—but he’s a Republican. So I say 
to Smith: “‘I’d like to vote for your candidate, that’s flat; 
but somehow it sticks fast in my throat, for he is a Democrat. 
And you know I belong to the G. O. P.—the party of Lincoln 
and Blaine—and it ovght to be good enough for me; so I'll 
vote her straight again.”’” And so we go to the polls and vote 
for the Gods of the Faith That Is—it’s not just good; but 
what’s the odds?—and so my vote kills his! 


OW Smith and I, we mean all right and we want things 

on the square; but when there’s a Regular Party Fight, 
aman must dohis share. My faith comes down from Fremont’s 
time and his from Jefferson; and to cling to an old-time faith’s 
sublime—no odds how the paving’s done! Sometimes I think 
his man’s the best—sometimes he thinks mine is; but I vote 
straight, north, south, east, west, and he votes straight for his. 
We quite agree on little things, like the taxrolls and the streets, 
the city schools, police, white wings, and the health of milk 
and meats; but when it comes to matters big, like a Regular 
Party Plank, why, Smith is stubborn as a pig and I’m some- 
what of a crank. And we’d like to vote alike—and then we 
could down the Grafting Crew; but we’re both Regular Party 
Men—so what are we going to do? 
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leaders have been generally quite regular and amenable to 
suggestion. Bryan ran away with these.old-line leaders on 
several occasions, but they all fell in line in the Parker 
campaign and helped out that safe-and-sane nomination, 
and they are inclined to listen to the voice from the North 
on this occasion. 

Consequently, and notwithstanding: the four Southern 
candidates, you find here and there:in the South a sort of 
Harmon movement or sentiment or attempt at sentiment, 
fostered by the old-line men who have had a hand in party 
control in the South in the past and who are susceptible to 
such gentle pressure as may be applied by the old-line 
Democrats in the North, the organization men—the men 
themselves swayed by these influences and interests who 
have hitherto taken part in the nomination of presidents by 
both parties. As in the North and in the West, a good 
many of the old organization Democrats in the South 
think Harmon is the most available candidate—having 
had their instructions from headquarters as to how they 
should think. 

These men may be able to get some Southern delegates 
for Harmon, but they will not get many... The South has 
taken to the Southern candidate idea and is busily canvass- 
ing the claims of Wilson, Clark, Folk and Underwood. As 
will be explained later, Clark and Folk have serious differ- 
ences to compose in Missouri before either can get ahead 
much more than in conversation, and Underwood is 
sitting steady, assured of the -vote of Alabama and the 
advantage of the first presentation 
to the convention. 

There is no serious consideration 
of Bryan as acandidatein the South. 
If he is a candidate it is very doubt- 
ful whether he can get many dele- 
gates there. If he succeeds by the 
multiplication of candidates in get- 
ting himself into the strategic posi- 
tion in the convention where he 
seems to be the only available 
solution of a deadlock his old friends 
in the South may vote to nominate 
him—and the South will undoubt- 
edly give him her electoral vote. 
However, it is not thought in the 
South that Bryan really is a candi- 
date; and it is certain, if he does 
announce himself as a candidate, he 
cannot get the Southern delegates in 
a block as he has done heretofore. 
They like Bryan in the South, but 
there are other candidates in the 
field—if, indeed, it is fair to refer to 
Bryan as a candidate in the strict 
sense at all—and the South is in- 
tensely interested in her own men. 

Naturally there is no Southern 
talk of Marshall, of Indiana; Dix, 
of New York; Hearst; Foss, of 
Massachusetts; Baldwin, of Con- 
necticut; or any other of thestalking- 
horse candidates. None of these can get any 
Southern delegates. The fight there is between 
Wilson, Harmon, Clark, Folk and Underwood. 


The Situation in Missouri 


ARMON’S situation I have explained. He is 
being urged by the old-line leaders of the old 
organizations—and he is not making much head- 
way. Theimpression, whether justly or unjustly, 
is abroad that Harmon is favored by ‘‘the inter- 
ests”; and that, even if the South had no candi- 
dates, it would work against him if this suspicion 
were made clear or could be proved. A year ago 
Harmon had much more strength in the South 
than he has now. 

Providing the Clark and Folk situation is 
ironed out, the real fight for the Southern dele- 
gates will be between Wilson and Clark. Just 
at present Wilson has by far the better of it, 
because the Clark movement isn’t under fair 
headway—and maybe for other reasons. Still 
there is a lot of talk about Clark, and he has 
many friends. 

Wilson was born in Staunton, Virginia. That 
ought to and probably will assure him the Virginia 
delegates. Also, he lived in several cities in 
Georgia in his early manhood, practicing law in 
Atlanta for a couple of lean years; and he married 
his wife at Savannah. He has kin all over the 
South. Privately it is claimed that Senator and 
former Governor Hoke Smith, of Georgia, is not 
for Wilson, though the Senator isn’t saying much 
about it publicly—and some of Wilson’s friends 
claim the Senator will be on the band-wagon 
when the band begins to play. Senator Bacon is 
not doing anything for Wilson either, but Wilson 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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ILLY SMOKE Zs 
B gave hisskillet of 

bacon a vicious - 
swing, spat forth an 
oath that came from 
his soul, straightened to his feet like a springboard and 
faced Lord Percival Algernon Jones. Then he said: 

“You slab-faced glass-eyed son of a whisky-jack—if 
you say another word I’ll massage your face until it won’t 
be fit for decent company! D’you understand? I’ve had 
enough of your sacred lordship’s lip. I’ve toted you an’ 
your dunnage an’ that squab-faced vally of yours for 
seven days, an’ you ain’t given me or the Indian a square 
look! I’ve been a reg’lar slavey; an’ I’ve even cleaned 
your pipe—which I ain’t done for no other man alive! 
You’ve been more trouble than ten kids an’ a dozen 
wimmin. I’ve carried that cussed tin baw-w-w-wthtub 0’ 
yourn when I was b’ilin’ inside ready to bust, an’ the best 
you’ve done is to stare at us through that windowplate at 
your right eye, as though th’ Indian an’ me ain’t nothin’ 
but a couple o’ funny-looking bugs. I ain’t opened my 
lips—not once. But you ain’t back home now. You’re in 
the woods. You’re two hundred miles from nowhere an’ 
headed for the Arctic Ocean. You’re plumb on my 
nerves—an’ if you and that pippin-faced slave who shaves 
you an’ washes yer face ain’t a little more human there’s 
no accountin’ for what I’ll do. Understand?” 

Lord Percival Algernon Jones, tall, lank and bony, 
stared for a moment as if he had not heard correctly. He 
was a distinguished character, was Lord Percival. He 
represented a large British syndicate and great capital. 
He had shot lions in Africa and elephants in India—from 
a safe distance. He had traveled over the world, and never 
could he remember of having put his thin, white, bony 
hands to any sort of plebeian exertion. Also, so far back 
as he could remember he could recall nothing of the sort 
just spoken to him by honest Billy Smoke, his guide. In 
moments of unusual stress His Lordship always adjusted 
his eyeglass. There was a sort of mesmerism in his glassy 
stare. It gave one the uncomfortable sensation of being 
some sort of a biological specimen under a microscope; 
in fact, Lord Percival regarded most people as queer 
specimens of animal and insect life. He could scarcely 
find a reason for the existence of men like Billy Smoke, 
who wanted to be chums with all mankind. So he stared, 
twisting one of his long, sandy mustaches, and said finally: 

“Why, you confounded, impertinent rawscal!” 

For seven days Billy Smoke had been choking back 
his vials of wrath. “‘Rascal!” he shouted. ‘‘Mother of 

~ sweet mercy, hold me! 
Rascal! — an’ I’ve 
done your dirty, swipin’ 
work for a whole week! 
Billy Smoke washin’ 
another man’s socks! 
Think of iti! = I’ve 
tended you like an 
angel, Ihave. I’ve put 
up with yo’ for your 
fam’ly’s sake, an’ I’ve 


Alt First He Was Only 
Conscious of a Pair of 
Wonderful Blue Eyes 
Meeting His Own 
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stood that fat lollop of a vally when ev’ry time he filled my 
eyes I got a pain in the stummick! I’ve took the hint that 
me’n’ the Indian wasn’t good enough to eat at first table— 
an’ never said a word. I’ve biled yer blessed tea five times 
a day an’ been cussed ev’ry time. I’ve done for you just 
about what I’d ’a’ done for King George himself; an’ 
half a dozen times I’ve lugged you ashore so you wouldn’t 
git them precious feet 0’ yourn wet. There ain’t no man 
livin’ can say I’ve taken half the sass from him that I’ve 
taken from you; but when yo’ say I’ve got to 
wash the vally’s socks along with yourn you’ve 
hamstrung the workin’ hoss. Me’n’ the Indian 
are goin’ totakearest. If you want any supper— 
you go git it!” 

Lord Percival Algernon Jones had a way of 
his own of settling with men on a level with 
Billy Smoke. So he advanced in three measured 
and dignified steps, and before Billy could quite 
make out what was coming he tweaked that 
astonished individual’s nose. 

“You impertinent rawscal! ——” he began. 
ce You 3? 

His Lordship never quite understood just what 
happened after that. With a wild yell, Billy 
grabbed His Lordship’s head between his two 
hands and the campfire suddenly took the form 
of a small volcano in action. Seven days of 
insult, seven days of degradation, seven days 
of mental misery that had almost turned his hair 
gray, formed the concentrated essence of what 
Billy Smoke did to Lord Percival Algernon 
Jones.. He was too generous to use his fists; but 
the palms of his hands were as hard as rock. 
And James, the valet—a side-whiskered gentle- 
man of overfed and overred flesh—stood at helpless atten- 
tion a dozen paces away, looking in stony horror upon the 
end of the world. 

It might have been two minutes or two hours later that 
Lord Percival gazed up from the foot of a large birch in 
sickly consciousness of what had happened. As a matter 
of fact it was very close to two minutes. Billy Smoke was 
standing over him. His Lordship fumbled for his eye- 
glass, which had escaped ruin by a miracle. He adjusted 
it to the usual eye; but finding that the vision of that eye 
was somewhat impaired he transferred it to the other. 

“James,” he commanded, “throw this rawscal into the 
drink!”’ 

Force of habit was strong in James. He made a move- 
ment —a single step in the direction of Billy Smoke. It is 
probable that a human thought would have found its way 
into the automaton’s head before he had taken a second 
step—but the remaining eleven steps Billy covered himself. 

There was no anger in his voice now. It was joy, pure, 
undiluted joy; and even the creases in the Indian’s 
leathery face grew deeper as Billy Smoke caught James 
by his splendid growth of side- 
whiskers. This time it was Lord 
Percival Algernon Jones who 
looked on. He made no move- 
ment. He was transfixed. He 
saw what had happened to him- 
self, and the blue blood of many 
generations turned cold in his 
veins. Billy Smoke could have 
told him that what had happened 
to himself was not a circumstance 
to what was happening to James 
Augustus Dobbs; but he was too 
busy. And James had something 
coming to him as a sort of 
coup de grace that His Lordship 
had escaped. 

He was half dead when Billy 
dragged him by the scruff of the 
neck to the edge of the stream on 
which they had camped and sent 
him plunging down into three feet 
,» of mud and water. | 

, Billy Smoke then came back 
/ and accosted His Lordship. 

“T hope you ain’t got no hard 
feelings, Percy,” he said affably. 
“Tt had to come. Discipline has 
got to be maintained even in the 
woods. If I hadn’t given you an’ 
the vally this little hint you might 
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By James Oliver Curwood 


But Stili He 
Stood, Awaiting 
Orders as a 
He Had Awaited Them for Thirty Years 


.so long as we remain friends. 
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day —and then there’d 
’a’ been a massac 
Shake, old squaw!” — 

His Lordship refused 
to shake, however. 

“This — this is 
bloody mutiny!” i 
gasped. 

“It’s worse’n nae 
agreed Billy cheerfully, 
loading his pipe. ‘It’ 
downright piracy- - 
that’s what it i 
Perey. Because me'n’ 
the Indian come in 
now for our share z 
that exclusive canned 
stuff we’ve been totin’ 
for you an’ James, ar 
we've got a standin 
J invite to help smok 
up them high-ton 
cigarettes 0’ you 
with the stiff-nec 
greaser lady on the box, 
So you might as well 
smile, Perey. An’ no 
dam’ ye, shake!” 
Billy Smoke thrus 
down a big, hardfist ( 
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Billy Smoke’s. It 
calloused and knot 
from many years 0 
toilsome life in the w i 
a derness. It was such 
a hand as other men 0 
honest heart liked 

grip in friendship, a hand that wouldn’t strike in the dark 
or behind one’s back. For a moment it hung right under 
Lord Percival Algernon Jones’ nose, and His Lordship 
inspected it critically through his eyeglass. As he looked 
observed a slow change working through it. The tendons 
of the fingers and wrist seemed to swell, and the fingers 
began to move toward the palm like a shutting clam. 

““Shake!”’ pleaded Billy. ba 

His Lordship lifted a white and bloodless hand, and Billy 
gave it a squeeze that made the bones crack. Then hi 
jerked Lord Percival to his feet with a suddenness that sent 
his eyeglass dangling—and, to that outraged gentleman's 
horror and consternation, he calmly tweaked his nose. — 

“T’m an American, Percy,” he explained; “an’ there 
ain’t no Britisher alive can pull an American’s nose af 
live to tell the story—unless he’s alord. That’s why yours 
livin’ now. If it had been James iy “a 

Billy Smoke turned and his eyes lit up with joy. T 
paces away stood James at loyal attention. Mud an 
water dripped from his wilted side-whiskers. His red n 
and round face were smeared, and poetically he “dripped 
at every pore”; but still he stood, awaiting orders as he 
had awaited them for thirty years, his arms half-akimbo, 
his padded chest thrown out like a pigeon’s, his fat th 
projecting from his hips, staring unseeing beyond Billy 
Smoke to his fallen lord and master. 

“Glory be!” gasped Billy admiringly. “James, you 
given me an idee! I’m an outraged American citizen 
that’s what Iam; but I can’t take it out on Percy beca 
he’s a lord. So I’m goin’ to take it out on you, Jam 
Do you hear? I’m goin’ to take it out on you. I’m go 
to give you a glorious wallopin’ ev’ry mornin’ of your 
A reg’lar stars-an’-stri 
wallopin’, James. Do you hear?’ 

James made no visible sign of life. 

“Do you hear?” roared Billy Smoke. 

‘Hi ears you, sir,” said James coldly. 
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ILLY was not a man long to harbor bad feelings. 

possessed a disposition that made him a wholeso 
man to know and one not easily forgotten. He loved t 
mere routine of eating, drinking and working, and h 
well-developed sense of humor. Down in the big citi 
their desks in stuffy offices, amid the bustle and crash of 
life that was turning their hair gray, men sat back at t 
and dreamed of Billy Smoke and his campfires up am 
the sweet-smelling balsams and cedars. Until now B 
had never guided the man who was not glad to grip 
hand in brotherhood. Above all else, though heart 
soul of the big Canadian forests, Billy was an Ameri 
He could have stood for Lord Percival Algernon Jones, 1 
insulting superiority and his idiosyncrasies, beca \ 


was something about them that tickled his bump of 
mor; but James Augustus Dobbs was like a red rag 
flouted in the face of an outraged bull; and long after the 
others had gone to bed Billy sat smoking beside the dying 
‘embers of the campfire, seriously considering whether, 
from the standpoint of humanity, he ought longer to travel 
in James’ company. For he knew that he would keep his 
word. In spite of his amiable nature he longed for the 
morning—even as the birds longed for it. His fingers 
itched for another grip in James’ glorious side-whiskers. 
It was nearly midnight when he took a last look about 
the camp. It was not the sort of camp he liked. There 
were two silk tents—one for His Lordship and one for 
James. There was none for himself and the Indian; so he 
wrapped himself in a blanket and went to sleep. 
_ Some time later His Lordship was aroused from a rest- 
less slumber by an unusual commotion and strange and 
muffled sounds in the air. He raised himself to a sitting 
posture to listen. Something was astir in the camp. It 
sounded to him like the heavy bodies of animals struggling 
close by. Suddenly an object plunged through the front 
of the tent and toppled him over in a heap. 
“Don’t be afraid—it’s only Hi, sir!”’ gasped James. 
“The bloody warmint ’as kicked me out of maya tent, sir!” 
_ “He’s what?” 
“Housted me, sir—after pulling out ’arf my ’air!”’ 
Lord Percival Algernon Jones was not a coward. Some- 
time back in history his ancestors had gone to war and had 
even fought duels. 
He fumbled under his 
pillow and drew out 
his silver-mounted 
revolver. Then he 
stalked out into the 
moonlit night, tall 
and gaunt and ghostly- 
looking in his striped 
pajamas, tasseled - 
nightcap and _ brist- 
ling mustaches. Billy 
Smoke was turning 
James’ feather bed 
sidewise, so that there 
would be room on it 
for both himself and 
the Indian, when Lord 
Percival’s face ap- 
peared at the tentflap. 
_ “T’ll have a word 
with you, my man!” 
_ “Sure!” said Billy. 
_ He came out smil- 
ing and companion- 


able. The next 
instant he was looking 


along the shining 
barrel of His Lord- 
ship’s revolver. 

_ “Now, my man, up 
with your hands!” 

“Sure!” said Billy. 
 Billy’s hands rose 
obediently; but in 
‘rising one of them 
sent the revolver 
spinning, and the 
‘other, as hard as a 
birch knot, landed on 
the point of His Lord- 
ship’s jaw. This time, 
Once more, it was 
James who looked on. 
__ Afew minutes later 
James assisted his 
“master to his tent. 
_ “Shall I get out a 
| suit of hextra pa- 
jamas, sir?” heasked. 
Lord Percival Algernon Jones sank down wearily upon 

his bed and made no answer. He was not even much 
| interested when about dawn Billy Smoke entered unan- 
| nounced and took away James by the scruff of his neck. 
- Three-quarters of an hour later Billy reappeared and 
kindly but firmly invited His Lordship to choose between 
walking out to his breakfast or being pulled out by his heels. 
That morning Lord Percival ate breakfast in company 
‘with Billy Smoke and the Indian, while James, in forlorn 
whiskers and striped pajamas, did an early morning wash. 
__ Billy was cheerful. All that night a big idea was swiftly 
developing i in his head. It was so big that at times it 
‘staggered him. After the meal was over he induced His 
Lordship to step a few paces aside, where he explained it 
him. 


tr 
OU see, Your Lordship, I ain’t never had what you 
might call a real sportin’ chance up here in the 
Sods, he began, peeling off a pipeful of hard-cut into the 
alm, of his hand. “I’ve roughed it almost since I can 


remember, and there ain’t no special opportunities ever’ 


come snooping round my back door, so to speak—until 
now. There isn’t no telling what I might ’a’ been if I’d had 
a fair throw, like you have. I’m genius lost—that’s what I 
am. I’ve starved an’ I’ve froze an’ I’ve drowned, and I’ve 
never had a real big dream come true. Now I don’t want 
you to shed no tears of sympathy over me, Perey; but just 
the same I want you to understand how I’ve been crawlin’ 
out 0’ the little end o’ the horn all my life. An’ I enjoyed 
it until I met you. But you’ve enlightened me, Percy. 
You’ve made me see what I’ve missed an’ you’ve set my 
insides biling with ambition. You’ve spoiled .me—an’ 
that’s putting it weak. So I’ve made up my mind to have 
one great big glorious fling if I die for it. Do you under- 
stand? From now on I’m goin’ to make history up in 
these here diggings. I’m goin’ to cut ’er open to the limit. 
I’ve just seen what it is to‘be a lord—an’ I’m goin’ to be a 
lord! Yes, sir—a real, live, bloodeating lord—without 
the whiskers; an’ you’re goin’ to be Billy Smoke. Begin 
to see the point, Perey?” 

Billy paused to allow the significance of his words to sink 
in and primed the bowl of his pipe. Lord Percival stood 
speechless, focusing Billy with the wild glare of his one 
good eye. 

‘Begin to see the drift?” asked Billy mildly. ‘‘ Hence- 
forth an’ from now on I’m Lord Percival Algernon Jones, 
an’ as such I hereby take possession of everything belongin’ 
to Lord Percival Algernon Jones, includin’ James an’ the 


“I?ll Have a Word With You, My Man!”’ 


tin baw-w-w-wthtub. You’re two hundred miles from 
nowhere an’ you can’t move a foot without getting lost. 
I’n\ goin’ to leave you here with the Indian. He don’t 
understand your lingo an’ you can curse him all you want 
to. My vally and me are goin’ on up to Churchman. I’m 
goin’ to live like a lord if it ain’t for more’n a week. An’ 
you might as well take it easy an’ keep quiet, for if you 
say two words I’ll wallop the dickens out of you!” 

““This—this is outlawry!”’ gasped His Lordship, his teeth 
fairly chattering. 

Billy Smoke calmly rolled up his sleeves. 

“Four words—two lickings!” he figured. ‘“‘I’ll let you 
off this time, Perey, just for decency’s sake; but if you 
open your trap again 4 

He spat on his hands. For one moment Lord Percival’s 
pale blue eye glared into Billy’s. His thin lips quivered. 
His bloodless cheeks were the color of ash. Then his 
trembling fingers fell to fumbling with his eyeglass, and 
without another word Billy turned toward the tents. In 
Cree he informed the Indian that he was to remain behind 
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and care for Lord Percival ‘until his return some weeks 
later. Then he went over to interview James. Three 
times that benighted individual took a ducking in the 
river before he could be made to see the new orbit in which 
he was to travel. Inside of half an hour Billy’s canoe was 
packed, and he approached Lord ‘Percival. His Lordship 
had not moved a step. 

“Don’t speak—don’t whisper!’ begged Billy. “It’s 
a licking a word now, Percy. I’ve just come for the 
eyeglass. I’ve an uncanny hankering for that thing.” 

Lord Percival made a movement. His thin throat 
twitched as if he were about to speak; but there was 
something in Billy Smoke’s smiling eyes that stopped him. 
With the eyeglass Billy returned to the canoe. 

“James,” he invited, ‘‘step in!”’ 

In one last loyal stand James struck the attitude of an 
unhearing statue. Billy came up very close to him and his 
teeth smiled through the stubble on his face. 

“James!”’ he said softly. 

“Hi—Hi beg your pardon, sir!’ exclaimed James, 
stepping in double-quick to the canoe. 

Billy lost no time in getting away, and not a word came 
from His Lordship’s lips. There was something in his 
silence, in the gray pallor of his lean face and in the steady 
glare of his one eye that gave Billy his first twinge of 
uneasiness; but the feeling quickly passed. He knew that 
Lord Percival was anchored for an indefinite period. 
Nothing could induce the Indian to move in the face of 
his final injunction, 
especially as he would 
be unable to under- 
stand a word of Lord 
Percival’s ravings. 
In addition to this 
Billy had told him 
that Lord Percival 
was crazy, and that 
he must watch him 
closely until his re- 
turn. Meanwhile 
Billy planned to have 
the biggest time of 
his life. Back in the 
valley he had learned 
alot about Lord Per- 
cival. He was the 
representative of 
the big London 
syndicate that had 
gobbled up every- 
thing worth while at 
Churchman, and 
he was going up to 
look things over for 
his brother capital- 
ists, invested with an 
authority that was 
unlimited. More- 
over, there was not a 
soul at Churchman 
who had ever had the 
pleasure of gazing 
upon his blueblooded 
face—a circumstance 
of vital importance 
to Billy Smoke. All 
in all Billy figured 
that he ought to have 
a very good time. 
His one present un- 
easiness lay in James. 

A little before 
noon he ran ashore 
on a level strip of 
gravelly riverbed and 
discussed the situa- 
tion in more definite 
detail with James. 
He finished by sitting down close beside that exhausted 
person and pulling from his holster a curious-looking 
weapon of black, shining metal. 

‘I’m goin’ to show you something interesting, James,” 
he said. ‘See this? It’s what we call an automatic— 
an’ you'll notice it’s got the picture of a warwhooping sav- 
age, with feathers in his hair, on the handle. That means 
it’s a bad weapon. Now’’—and he touched a spring in the 
butt—‘“‘this is what we call the clip, an’ you’ll observe 
there’s ten cartridges in it, with another in the chamber— 
eleven in all. Now Ishove this clip back—an’ you see that 
pond-lily leaf ——’”’ 

A steady stream of fire leaped forth from the gun and 
the leaf disappeared. 

*‘Bleven shots in four seconds!’’ he went on. “Pretty 
good—ain’t it, James? Now what I’m calling your atten- 
tion to is this: if you so much as wink out of the wrong 
side of your eye when we reach Churchman, or if you open 
your mouth to say a word that ain’t spoken to me, I’m 
goin’ to put eleven bullets into you so quick that you won’t 
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know when you died. I’ve already killed eight men with 
this weapon, an’ it’s good for one more just about your 
height and circumference. Do you get on to my meaning 
now, James?” 

“‘Hi do, sir,” said James, dodging back out of range of 
the automatic’s muzzle, and his red face turned to a 
sickly tallow color. 

“An’ you'll live up to the law of what I’ve said?” 

“Hi will, sir.” 

“Cut out that ‘sir,’’’ admonished Billy. ‘If you don’t 
call me ‘M’Lord’ an’ ‘Your Lordship’ an’ ‘Your Royal 
Highness’ from this minute on I’ll lick you every seven 
steps you take. It’s a glorious wallopin’ every time you 
forget. Understand?” 

“Hi do, Your ’Ighness!”’ 

“Good!” said Billy. “Now, James, run down and get 
the bacon, a skillet, the coffee pot, four potatoes an’ a can 
o’ beans, along with an armful of that high-toned stuff I 
can’t name—an’ get dinner. Lord William is goin’ to 
smoke a box of these greaser lady cigarettes an’ practice 
with the eyeglass. Tell me, James, how do you get next to 
the windowglass?”’ 

“You hopens your heye wide, sir,” explained James, 
‘an’ puts it hin. Then you closes the heye an’ ’olds 
tight.” 

“Easy!” said Billy. 

He went off by himself, and now and then James heard 
the sounds of battle. When he went -to tell his new 
master that dinner was ready Billy Smoke had achieved 
his triumph, and strutted back with the eyeglass glaring 
from his right optic. 

“‘How’s that, James?” 

“‘Hexcellent, Your Lordship; 
James. 

“Thank you, James. 

“Four p’und ten—han’ keepin 

“That’s what I call miserly, James. You’re worth more 
than that. It’s eight p’und twenty from now on, an’ I’ll 
have you paid six months in advance as soon as we 
reach Churchman. You’re on to the fact that your present 
lordship owns Churchman, ain’t you?” 

= HiPamnys Site 

“What!” 

“Your Royal ’Ighness—I begs your pardon!” 

After dinner Billy said: 

“Now, James, I’m ready for a shave, a shine, a haircut, 
a shampoo and a massage. Bring up a pair of His Dido’s 
best pants, a good shirt an’ all the fixin’s. Don’t forget 
anything, James. Percy didn’t dress like a gentleman, an’ 
we've got to make up for it.” 

It was the middle of the afternoon before Billy Smoke 
passed out from under the hands of James. He surveyed 
himself in a glass and gasped. 

“James,’’ he said, “I’m goin’ to make that sixteen 
p’und forty, an’ pay you a year in advance! Who’d 
ever think this was Billy Smoke! I’d sure go in a beauty 
show with the best of 
"em now. James— 
shake!” 

He wrung James’ 
hand until tears started 
in the valet’s pale eyes. 

“Have a smoke!” 

“Hi never smoked in 
*Is Lordship’s presence,” 
protested James. 

“But you smokes in 
this lordship’s pres- 
ence!’’ exploded Billy. 

Something like a 
gleam of real human 
gratitude flickered into 
the lusterless orbs of 
James Augustus Dobbs. 

Among other things 
Billy had confiscated an 
alligator-skin handbag 
belonging to His Lord- 
ship, a high-toned and 
aristocratic-looking 
affair to be swung from 
the shoulder by a strap, 
and which he thought 
an ornament quite nec- 
essary to his proper entry 
into Churchman. While 
Billy cleaned up about 
camp he looked into this 
valise and found it 
partly filled with papers, 
among which were a 
number of large and 
official-looking docu- 
ments. With one of Lord 
Percival’s dollar-a-box 
cigarettes between his 
lips, Billy seated him- 
self comfortably with 
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hexcellent!’’ exclaimed 


By the way, what is your salary?” 


git 


his back to a tree and began a closer examination. There 
were papers with the big red seal of the Farthest North 
Improvement Company, papers with blue seals, and other 
papers at the top of which was a roaring lion balancing him- 
self on his tail—an attitude that Billy could not understand. 

At last he came to a letter which interested him more 
than all the others. At the end of the first paragraph he 
gave a low whistle of surprise; at the end of the second he 
sat erect; at the end of the third he had forgotten James, 
the camp, his unlighted cigarette, the burned-out match 
between his fingers. Page after page of that letter, written 
in coarse script, he read with such haste that he skipped 
a third of the lines. At the end was the signature of 
Bristol Gardam, local manager of the British syndicate’s 
interests at Churchman. He went back to the beginning 
and read more carefully. His eyes began to shine with a 
fierce glow, and every muscle in*his body grew tense and 
hard with suppressed excitement. He put the papers back 
into the bag and sprang to his feet. His face was white, his 
jaws set and his eyes glittering when he confronted James. 

“Get my old duds,’’ he commanded; “‘and hustle, James! 
I can’t work in these, an’ we’re goin’ to work. There’s 
someone callin’ Lord William to Churchman, an’ he’s got 
to be there within forty-eight hours. It’s an even hundred 
miles. Now, old chap, if you’re a sport—rustle!” 

With small regard for buttons and ripped fabric Billy 
Smoke proceeded to divest himself of Lord Percival’s stiff 
collar, silk tie, starched shirt and creased trousers with 
amazing swiftness. 

There was a look in his face that puzzled and alarmed 
James when, his brawny arms bare and his brown shoul- 
ders naked to the sun, he sent the canoe out with powerful 
strokes into the down-sweeping current of the river. 
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T WAS five o’clock in the afternoon before Billy Smoke 

ran his canoe once more in to shore. He made thirty- 
five miles with the current without a portage. Three 
times he shot through rapids that he had never ventured 
to hazard before, and James’ heart died so completely 
within him and his fat legs became so paralyzed that at 
last, when Billy helped him out like a bag of wheat, he 
rolled over on the ground with a muffled groan and lay 
still. Billy laughed and patted him almost affectionately 
on the shoulder. 

“You're a true sport, James!” he cried. “You’ve got 
His Nibs back there beaten to a singed frazzle. I ain’t 
heard a whine out of you all the afternoon, an’ I’ll bet your 
bones feel as though they’d been through a sawmill! 
Move round a little, old boy. You'll come to in a bit.” 

He proceeded to gather fuel and build a fire, and by the 
time supper was under way James managed to stagger up 
with a pail of water. 

““Hi’m all in!” he apologized weakly. “‘Hi’m blistered 
an’ broke from hay to z, sir. Hi feel as though all the hile 


was gone from between my j’ints.” 


It Wasa al That Wouldn't Strike in 
‘the Dark o 
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Billy had dug out a flask from His Lordship’ 
belongings. ‘Have a nip, James,” he invited. 
A shadow of animation flitted over James’ waxen 
features. Never in his life had he polluted Lord Percival’s 
silver whisky flask with his own lips, and for one bri 
moment he hesitated. Then he tilted his head bai 
applied the bottle, and a gurgle of delight ran down 
throat, 
“Because you'll need it, James,” went on Billy. “ We’ 
just begun our day’s work, you might say. We’re goin’. 
after supper. There’s some one needs us at Churchman, 
James—needs us bad—mighty bad! Understand?” — 
For an instant a valve seemed to close in James’ throat 
and he blinked at Billy Smoke. y 
““You’ve been up agin s’ciety all your life, ain’t you 
James? An’ you’ve seen lots and lots of pretty girls; b 
did you ever hear a prettier name than Faith McKa: 
Beats Hope an’ Charity, don’t it? An’ I reckon it’s this 
here same Faith McKay, who may be a little Scotch or 
little Irish or a little o’ both—God bless ’er!—who 
aprayin’ just about now for a couple o’ friends about t 
size o’ Billy Smoke an’ James Augustus Dobbs. So tal 
one more nip, James. You'll need it. An’ then you ec 
sit yanks. . want to tale to ou while the Paton 8 frying.” 


As it baie aoa prnited a scheditel carthqualeel 4 
storm of blue violets in midwinter or a shipload of pret 
girls from London, so Churchman waited for Lord Perci 
Algernon Jones—that is to say, none of these impossi 
events could have created a greater interest than t 
anticipated arrival of His Lordship. He was the 
real live lord to visit Churchman that then lived a 
breathed, unless one counted Donald Smith, who aft 
ward became Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, and wh 
of course, was not a born lord but only a made one. 
was known that he was coming some time this month by 
way of the Churchman, and Bristol Gardam, manager of 
the Farthest North Improvement Company, kept sha 
watch for him; but in some way the Canoe of an : 
twenty miles up the river, missed him when he did come, 
At the minute it passed a certain point Billy Smoke was 
concealed back in the balsams enjoying a shave, a massage 
and a general change of wearing apparel; and when at 
last the current bore him majestically down almost along- 
side the company’s offices at Churchman, Gardam and 
assistants, collarless and in shirtsleeves, were checki 
over for a second time the list of information which w 
to show the blueblooded representative of the powerful 
British syndicate just how loyally they had performed 
their work. Gardam was more than delighted with wh 
he had achieved, and his mean little face wore an almo 
perpetual smile of satisfaction that showed two rows 
doglike and uneven teeth. # 

Out in the river the canoe came into view. For a puz- 
zled moment Gardam stared at it through a window. 
Then he strolled out on the office veranda, still staring and 
wondering. The offi 
force followed him. 

Said Billy: 

“James, when y 
have a swell event ov 
in Lunnon, an’ a lord 
a prince or a king sho 
up, what do you do?” 

“Tf it’s at an ’ouse V 
hannounces’im, Your 
‘Lordship. ”’ : 

“Allright, Tarn se eo 
that bunch up th 
Jump out and ‘han: 
nounce’ me.’ — 

“But —but ——” 
tested James. “It hisr 
quite correct ’ere, Si 
We only hannounces at 
an ’ouse.”’ 

Billy, with his e 
glass gleaming, and s 
in His Lordship’s be 
clothes, drew from un 
his coat the death-eng 
which he had once ex 
plained to James. 

“James!” ' 

His voice was so hard 
that it cracked. 

With a gasp Jam 
tumbled ashore. Wi 
one foot still in the mu 


and struck an attitue 
that no one could 1 
fail to recognize. — 
from deep in his’ 
thererolled forth a v 
such as Billy Smoke! 


(Continued on Pa 


Behind One’s Back 


> 
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4 HERE are two approved 
ways of heating a New 


York hallroom. Oneis to 
Jock the door, secretly light the 
gas and enjoy a moderated if 
somewhat devitalized air, 
always overshadowed, of 
course, by the possible advent 
of the landlady. The other is 
to eschew secrecy, to leave the 
door wide open and so permit 
both the accumulated heat 
and the accumulated odors of 
the house to seep gently 
through into that narrow 
chamber, which usually is dig- 
nified with neither ventilator 
nor steamcoils. 

Una, as the advancing 
autumn made itself felt, tried 
each method and found each 

unsatisfactory. She had the 
‘eraving of wholesome youth 
for fresh air and at the same 
time the dislike of dawning 
womanhood for violated pri- 
yacy; so she ingeniously solved 
the problem by stringing a 
three-foot burlap curtain 
-across her doorframe. This 
attenuated portiére, swaying a 
foot above the floor-level, 
j served to give her secrecy with- 
out confinement. Under it, 
_ many times a day, the inter- 
_rogative Tim would insinuate a hairy nose, making the 
hall echo with his yelps of joy when he found Una at 
i Phome. Behind it, during her idle moments, the girl was 
an auditor of those intermingling and fragmentary dramas 
that rose, like the house-odors, from the floors below. 
_ It was early the following night, when Una sat in her 
room with Tim devouring the last of her milk biscuits, that 


Dora Gerrard ducked unceremoniously in under the bur-- 


lap curtain. In the younger girl’s eyes, as she fed the pup 
on her lap, was a meditatively abstracted and far-visioned 
} gaze, for things of vast moment had occurred that even- 
ing. Jim Sayles had announced that Una was to have 
. a part in The Wine of Life company, a part with 
~ speaking lines, at a salary of twenty-five dollars a week. 
_ The last few weeks had imposed on Una a touch of 
_ skepticism. She kept telling herself not to believe too 
weakly in the promises of the moment. Yet, even as she 
_ questioned if it were not too good to be true, the preroga- 
_ tive of youth reasserted itself; and as she sat there with 
: the munching dog on her lap a deep and ineffaceable sense 
of peace took possession of her. 
‘ For the first time in her life, as she looked up at Dora 
Gerrard, she attained a feeling of equality with that 
flashily dressed figure from The Longacre Girls. In a 
short time she, too, would be hurrying off to a dressing 
_ room and putting beautiful clothes on her body and 
_making her name known to the theatergoers of Broadway. 
_ “There’s a quiet bunch going over to Churchill’s after 
_ the show tonight,” announced Dora. “And I told Freddy 
to count you in.” 
_ Una, still in her abstraction, fixed her eyes on the 
- woman with the penciled eyebrows and with the lip-rouge on 
her mouth. She had been wondering why it was that men 
_ alone seemed willing to give her assistance. She could not 
help remembering the different hints that Dora Gerrard 
“herself had so deliberately ignored. 
! “T can’t go,” she said quite calmly, letting the pup lick 
a fragment of biscuit from her palm. 

“Aw, I can fix you up with one o’ my hats,’’ protested 
the older woman, becoming slowly conscious of the calmly 
resentful glance which Una leveled at her. 

“T don’t care to go, thank you,” was the younger girl’s 
answer. 
Dora put her hands on her tightly corseted hips, with 
_ the ghost of a shrug. 
Well, dearie, you’ll sure miss one peach of a time!’’ she 
_ announced as she stood staring about the room. 
__ There was scorn in the glance; but so completely was it 
ignored by the owner of the room that her visitor was 
compelled to string another Parthian bow. 
_ “Who owns the pup?” asked the girl in the street dress 
With a casualness that was merely assumed. 
“Jim Sayles,’ answered Una, lifting the spaniel’s shaggy 
face up to her own. For the second time Dora essayed the 
_ ghost of a shoulder-shrug. 
_ “You ought to tie a tin can to that old skinflint!” the 
older woman suddenly declared. 


IL IL, 
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“That Fifteen Doliars Will be Paid Back to You’? 


“Why do you say that?” asked Una. Her voice was 
quiet, but the words were uttered only with an effort. 

“Take it from me, dearie—you won’t gain much by 
tying up with that old tightwad!”’ 

Una stood up. The hand that had been flattening the 
fur on Tim’s neck began to shake. It was the first time in 
her life that she had experienced anger that was both 
reckless and uncontrolled. It was the first time that her 
young body found the tangled wires of its nervous system 
not completely under the domination of its central office. 

“Jim Sayles is a friend of mine—the best friend I’ve 
got!’’ she cried out, and her anger was a surprise even 
to herself. “‘And when you or any one else says he’s a 
skinflint you say what isn’t true!” 

Dora had the satisfaction of seeing that her barbed 
arrow had sunk deep. She could even afford to smile a 
little. 

“But aren’t you jerry to that con o’ his?” she mildly 
inquired. ‘Of course, if you can stand for his dirt and his 
dogs and all that, it’s nobody’s business; but, honest, 
dearie, it ain’t right to be trailing in there with all them 
germs hanging round. It ain’t fair to yourself and it ain’t 
fair to your friends!” 

Una’s answering voice was a rather shrill soprano. 

“Tf Jim Sayles happens to be sick that isn’t going to 
keep me away from him. He’s the only person in this 
house who’s helped me. And I’m going to stick to him 
as long as he’ll let me!”’ 

“Well, take it from me, that won’t be long!” 

“Who'll stop me?” demanded the angry girl. 

Dora did not answer her. 

“‘ Ain’t she the pepper-pot!”’ the apparently unperturbed 
woman murmured to herself. 

“Who'll stop me?”’ shrilled the infuriated girl. 

The older woman, as she faced her, started to laugh. 
The smile withered from her face. Una, following her 
gaze, saw that the burlap curtain had been thrown aside. 
In the doorway stood the gaunt and skeletonlike figure of 
Jim Sayles himself, directing a bony and accusatory finger 
at the startled woman before him. 

“Yes—who’ll stop her?” he piped in a cracked and 
wheezing challenge. ‘‘You won’t! And none o’ that 
beer-soaked gang down there won’t! And no chorus hen 
who ever worked a sucker for a freesupper won’t! And if 
you’re so afraid 0’ germs you keep down there on the floor 
where you belong, and don’t climb up here trying to cor- 
rupt the mind of a girl who’s got more good in her toenail 
than you’ve got in your whole fat carcass!” 

“What’re you cackling about anyway?’’ disdainfully 
inquired the harangued woman. She remained out- 
wardly calm, but even under its paint her face had lost 
much of its color. 

“T’m cackling about you she-cats, who don’t know a 
decent girl when you see her!” piped the figure in the 
tattered old dressing gown. ‘And if I can help her make 
good, without paying what a lot o’ you song-and-dance 
skates pay for it, I’m going to do it!” 
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“T guess you better cut out 
that Salvation Army tripe,” 
said the woman. 

The old man advanced on 
her, his clawlike hand shaking, 
his withered and deep-hollowed 
face contorted with an anger 
which his thin and throaty 
pipe made doubly ludicrous. 

‘Oh, I know you, Dora 
Gerrard! Dora Gerrard! I 
know you, Annie O’Rourke, 
and I knew your father before 
you! I know where you came 
from and where you’ve got, 
and just what it cost you to 
get there! I know what you 
are—you—you ——”’ 

As he spat out the word at 
her he choked and coughed 
and caught at the curtain for 
support, his frame shaking 
with a paroxysm of gasps. 

“Tt’s no wonder you choke 
on them lies, you low-minded 
old baby-snatcher!” cried the 
outraged woman. ‘“‘I got 
better business than arguing 
about my position with a 
broken-winded old has-been. 
I got a theater to get to and 
honest work to do. And if 
you're going to run an infant 
class up here you’ll run it 
without my company!” 

“Wait !’’ commanded the skeletonlike figure, rising to a 
height that was almost majestical. Then his hand went 
slowly down and a look of pained wonder crept into his 
eyes. He leaned back, spluttering, lifting the corner of his 
dressing robeto his mouth. It came away covered with red. 

The sight of the blood, of so much blood, caused the 
older woman to scream. She ran past the drooping figure 
and continued to scream at the stairhead. Una could hear 
answering voices and ‘the sound of steps on the stairway. 
She could see Jim Sayles vainly struggling to regain his 
feet as a fat man caught him under the armpits and half 
lifted and half dragged him out into the hall. 

There, for all the commotion, a moment of indecision 
reigned. Una heard some one say: ‘‘It’s old Sayles! He’s 
had a hemorrhage!” And another voice answered: 
“Don’t let him stand up!’’ A shriller voice, belowstairs, 
was crying out to some one at the hall telephone, still 
deeper down in the darkness: ‘“‘No; don’t ask for Belle- 
vue! It’s police headquarters you want! Tell ’em to send 
an ambulance!” 

It was a full half-hour before Jim Sayles was taken 
away. Una watched for him, white-faced, at the head of 
the stairs. The canvas stretcher and its attendants gave 
her a tightening of the heart; they suggested the unknown 
horrors of a hospital ward; they reminded her of sickness 
and suffering and death. And it was something she had 
never been called on to face before. 

Una, struggling to be calm, caught Jim Sayles’ eye as they 
lifted him round the corner of the stairhead. His colorless 
lips widened into the ghost of a smile. He motioned to 
her with his lean hand. 

“What is it?’’ she asked with a lump in her throat as 
she leaned over the stretcher. The druggy smell of 
medicine rose to her nostrils. He was very weak, but he 
seemed anxious to tell her something. 

“You stick to it,’”’ he said in his throaty whisper. “Go 
down to that office and cinch that job. You stick to it! 
Show ’em—show ’em what you’re made of!” 

She could feel the clawlike hand close on her fingers as 
the man at the stretcher-head, maneuvering his burden up 
about the stair-banister, motioned for her to step aside. 
She saw, for the second time, the bloodless lips widen in 
their piteously blithe effort at a smile. 

The thing that remained, in her memory, oddly enough, 
was the fact that as they carried him down he was eating 
small pieces of ice. 


MIT 


T WAS ten o’clock the next morning when Una stepped 

into a dingy office at the end of a dingy upper corridor 
in a dingy Broadway block. 

She found herself in a room with faded framed celeb- 
rities smiling down at her from faded wallpapered parti- 
tions—actors and actresses in the strange costumes of 
other days, some*buoyant and smiling, some dreamily self- 
satisfied, happy with the consciousness of their own beauty 
and their own power. Una, as her gaze fell on these idols of 
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“‘He Said You’d Been Kind to a Dog o’ His’’ 


other days, felt a chill strike into her heart. There seemed 
something suddenly pathetic and tragic about them, with 
their audacious eyes and their smiles of contentment, with 
their competitive attitudinizing and their eager faces on 
which time had placed an ironic and ever-yellowing hand. 

Directly before her the girl saw a large-framed man 
leaning over a desk, intently studying the color chart of a 
scene-painter’s dummy. He was in his shirtsleeves; on the 
back of his head was a tilted ‘‘stiff-dice.”” He did not look 
up until Una’s timorously murmured “‘Good morning!’’ 
caught his ear. 

He turned his face sideways with a storklike motion, 
without moving his body. As he did so Una found herself 
staring into the face of Bob Steger. 

Neither of them spoke for several seconds. Then the 
man sat upright, straightened his hat and laughed an 
uneasy and embarrassed laugh. Yet, behind each silent 
face the machinery of consciousness was accelerated into 
sudden feverish activity —forewarning, adjusting, rejecting 
and registering. 

“You're a nice one!’’ Steger called out with mock 
indignation, striving to hide his embarrassment under a 
heavy and not quite convincing facetiousness. She had 
often thought of this possible meeting. She had dreaded 
it, wondering what she would say or do, even though she 
was able to dramatize the moment into one of righteous 
and voluble indignation on her part. And now that the 
moment was at hand, if she proved the less ill at ease of 
the two she found herself without words, without the 
resentment which she felt ought to possess her. 

“You're a nice one!” repeated the jocular Steger, stand- 
ing up and then sitting down again, still staring hard 
at her. 

“Why?” she asked, astonished at her calmness, still 
inwardly annoyed that she could make no greater show of 
anger; that she could not fling out at him, in one impas- 
sioned torrent, the abuse which he merited, the abuse 
which stage heroines invariably flung out at the cringing 
stage villain. 

“Why?” repeated the somewhat bewildered man in the 
chair. Then he laughed. ‘Why, for up and beating it 
that way with my fifteen dollars!” 

“That fifteen dollars will be paid back to you,” she said 
quietly enough and yet with a shake in her voice. She 
was still remembering how much depended on her getting 
this part. And everything might depend on Steger him- 
self. If she angered him, humiliated him, he would work 
against her. Things were not so simple in real life as they 
were on the stage. 

“Oh, it ain’t the money,” acknowledged Steger with his 
sheepish and one-sided grin. ‘It’s gettin’ thrown down 
the way you threw me!” 

He looked at her as though he might find some evidence 
of what she had avoided or experienced since last they met. 
He found nothing to satisfy his curiosity. Her continued 
calm still puzzled him. 

“Why’d you do it?” he demanded. 

The lucid and tranquil hazel eyes met his gaze. 
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“You know why I did it,” answered the girl with an 
accusatory calmness which made him fidget in his chair. 

“No, I don’t!” protested Steger. 

“You want me to tell you?” cried the girl, her voice 
rising. After all there was going to be a scene. She 
was going to spoil everything in spite of herself. 

“You got nothin’ to tell,” retorted Steger com- 
batively with an answering show of anger. “I said 
I’d give you a start in New York and I backed it up 
with good money!’’ He emitted a snort of self-pity. 
“IT never tried to help a girl in my life without gettin’ 
blamed for it!” 

There was something so ludicrous in his pose of 
martyrdom that the listening girl could have laughed 
at it. She felt in some way a victor over him. She 
was fortified with a power which he did not seem to 
possess. And it was all very old and far-off, now; it 
seemed something vague and prenatal—that journey 
from Chamboro to New York, that adventure with the 
claret-faced cabman who had thrown her rattan 
suitcase back into his carriage. 

Her eyes traveled from the perturbed man to the 
color chart on the desk beside him. 

“T don’t blame you for it,” she found herself say- 
ing. ‘I don’t know what you mean! I haven’t seen 
anything to be blamed for!” 

It was not quite the truth. Yet she was consoled by 
Steger’s look of mixed relief and bewilderment. 

‘Of course you haven’t!” he equivocated. 

“But I didn’t come here to talk about that,” Una 
told him, still looking at the desk. 

This puzzled him more than ever. 

‘“What’d you come for?” he suddenly demanded. 

“Jim Sayles said this office had promised me a 
part—a part in The Wine of Life production.” 

Steger, staring at her, framed his thick lips for a 
whistle, but no sound came from them. 

‘So it’s you old Sayles’s been cadgin’ for?” 

Una resented the tone of that exclamation. ‘Mr. 
Sayles told me to come here to see about my part,” 
she announced, still meeting the wondering gaze of the 
man at the desk. 

“Gee! but you’ve got to be the wise kid!’’ he finally 
ejaculated. 

“A little wiser than when I let some one else pick out my 
boarding house!’”’ Una answered. 

Steger, feeling the crackle of thin ice, veered about to 
the matter of the part. 

“So you’re the kid they’ve picked for that part!’’ he 
repeated ruminatively. ‘‘And that one-lunged old liar. 
made us think he’d an eighteen-year-old Clara Morris up 
his sleeve!” 

He stole a look at the girl in front of him. 

“You’ve sure got a good friend in old Jim Sayles. 
blamed near badgered the life out o’ Weinert about you!” 

Una did not have the heart to say that he was ill; that 
he might be dying at that very moment. She was startled 
by Steger’s sudden valorous thump on the desktop. 

“By gad! I believe you’ll make good too. You’ve got 
it in you. You’ll sure get your strangle-hold some day. 
And, gee! it’s queer, too—me here gettin’ this company 
together and you bobbin’ up for that ingénue part!” 

Una’s calm contempt for the figure at the desk was fad- 
ing like a snow man in a February sun. As she sat down 
on the chair toward which he gruffly motioned her she 
was able to inquire in a matter-of-fact tone about the 
company and her part. 

“Don’t you worry 
about that part,’ he 
said, leaning com- 
panionably out over his 
chair-arm toward her. 
“Tt’s a winner!” 

“Could I see it?” 

“Sure,” he responded, 
rummaging through a 
pile of oblong pages 
fastened together under 
blue covering-sheets. 
He stopped in his search 
and looked up. ‘“‘You 
know, this Wine o’ Life 
company isn’t mine. 
I’m only acting here for 
Weinert and Miss Coy- 
ington—Miss Coving- 
ton’s the star of the 
thing. But I’m goin’ 
to show you that I’m 
a friend o’ yours. And 
if this show makes good 
you’ll be back on Broad- 
way in six weeks’ time!”’ 

“Ts there any danger 
of its not making good?”’ 
asked the inexperienced 
Una. 

Steger pondered. 


He 


She Wondered if She, Too, Would be Forced to 
Resort to Cosmetics and Rouge 
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“Tt looks good to me,” he finally announced. ‘“‘And 
you’ve got a great little part here!” He flourished the 
blue-covered pages before her. ‘‘ You’re talked about all 
through the first act, you get a daisy little scene in the 
second, and in the third you share the curtain with the 
star—unless Covington gets on her ear and starts to cut 
stuff.” 

Una sat listening to these golden words with quickening 
pulse. She looked about at the framed actresses who had 
flowered and withered and been forgotten. They had live 
their day; they had reigned; they were out of it now. 
The girl with the ardent hazel eyes felt indeterminately 
sorry for them. 

‘““We’re giving you thirty dollars on the road,” Steger 
was saying as he consulted a tabulated sheet in his hand, 
“and twenty-five when we get back in New York and 
settled down to our run!” i 

There was something dreamlike abott it, Una felt, sit- 
ting there and calmly discussing the details of her stage- 
work. The sensual and illiterate Bob Steger was no longer 
abhorrent to her. A thrill even sped up and down her back- 4 
bone as her blue-covered part was thrust into her hand. — 
She glanced through it, impressed by its size, wholly ignor- ¥ 
ant of the fact that most of it stood for stage directions. 4 
and cues. 

“You’ve got twelve sides there!”” announced Steger 
with a wag of the head. ‘‘Oh, yes; by the way, this isa — 
drama, you know—you’ll have to scare up a couple o’ e 
gowns.” t 

“T have to supply two gowns?” asked the startled girl. 

“Yep! Weinert always sticks out for that! And, 
by-the-way, you’ll have to read that part to the old man ~ 
this afternoon!” 

“Read it? How?’ asked the puzzled girl. 

“Why, show him you can act—give him an idea what — 
you’re going to do with it!’”’ He suddenly stopped, sobered 
by the look of alarm on her face. “Say, I guess I’d better — 
coach you in those lines!’’ of 

He rose from his chair, crossed the room and told the — 
anemic office boy without that he would be busy for the — 
next.twenty minutes. 

Then he returned to the desk, took the part from the — 
girl’s hand and stepped to the center of the room again. — 
His face became intent. He mumbled and gestured as he 
ran through the lines. ’ 

““You come on crying,” he told her, pushing her back 
toward the window. ‘‘Begin there: ‘I was never so 
unhappy in my life!’ Go on! Say it! See what you 
ean do!” : 

It seemed foolish to her. 


a 


She could not forget that it — 


was all make-believe. She could not let herself go—‘‘fling 
herself,’’ as Steger put it. * 
“No—No—No! Cry!’ he called out to her. “Get 


some sob into it!’’ And he repeated her lines with simu- — 
lated weeping, gasping and shaking, and essaying exag- 
gerated gestures of sorrow. It astonished her to find so — 
much power of expression behind his physical heaviness, — 
to see his corpulent body capable of such attitudes of ~ 
emotion. . It surprised her, just as the agile dancing of 
Jim Sayles had done. She could not understand the 
solemnity with which these children of the theater — 
accepted their réles, the unimaginative directness with | 
which they lapsed into their world of make-believe. 

“Try that again,” he commanded. ‘‘Come on—quicker! _ 
Hold on to that last word. Keep your voice up—up! And 
try to feel what you’re doing. Feel it! Now—once more!” 
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_ melodramas and moving 
_ pictures. 


at ten on the stage of the 


get about those two 


two stage gowns,” she 


He let her go through the opening lines without inter- 


ruption. Then he stepped in front of her. 


“Say, didn’t you ever cry in your life?” he demanded. 
She realized, now, that she was only an instrument in his 
hands, a machine on which emotion must play, a means to 
an end. : 

“Not very often,’’ she admitted. 

“Well, just picture Weinert takin’ this part away from 
you—and try to weep over it! Howl! Wail! Screech! 
Get some punch into it!” 

Still again she went through the lines. She knew she 
was making a fool of herself, but she became reckless. 
She saw his sudden nod of approval and caught fire from 
it. There was, she felt, almost a touch of delirium in the 
whole thing. 

“That’s better! Give us more o’ that!” cried Steger. 
She repeated the trick unctuously, pantingly, hurriedly, as 
though fearful the secret of it might slip away from her. 

They advanced to the third act, going over and over the 
harder part like a horse over a hurdle. She was tired out 
when Steger took out his watch, looked at it and told her 
to sit down. 

“Don’t you worry about old Weinert! You'll clear 
him,” announced her rotund coach as he put a finger 
out to his office buzzer. 

Una, sitting there fac- 
ing him, breathing hard 

with her exertion, felt 
that life was a strangely 
mixed affair. Here 
was her one-time most 
malignant enemy, a man 
who had proved himself 
base, working over her, 
needlessly and even gen- 
erously helping her when 
he saw that she required 
help. Men, she decided, 
could not be divided into 
the all-good and the all- 
bad, as they were in 


Even Bob 
Steger had his redeeming 
features. 

““Now, remember: 
first rehearsal tomorrow 


Standard. And don’t for- 
gowns!’’ 
Una’s face was clouded. 
“T don’t know where 
I can get the money for 


forlornly confessed. 

“What’s the matter 
with Jim Sayles?” 

“Jim Sayles?” echoed 
the puzzled girl. 

“Can’t he stand for a 
couple o’ gowns?”’ 

“Why should I ask 
Jim Sayles to buy gowns 
for me?”’ she demanded, utterly disheartened at the cloven 
hoof which her benefactor was so quickly revealing. 

There was nothing but pure and unadulterated wonder 
on the rotund face of Bob Steger. 

“You can’t get gowns from him?” he asked. 

“Of course I can’t,’”’ was the girl’s answer. 

Steger seemed beyond his depth in the breakers of 
bewilderment. 

“Then what in thunder’s he been slippin’ a hundred or 
two over to old Weinert to cinch this job for you for?” 
demanded the man at the desk. 


XIII 


T WAS Bob Steger himself who confronted Una at ten 
o’clock the next morning as she made the mistake, not 
uncommon with the novice, of trying to reach the stage of 
the Standard from the front of the house. 
_ “The back of the house, please,” he said, unedging the 
curtness of the command with a smile. 

Una was somewhat in doubt as to his meaning. She was 
also puzzled by the preoccupied stare with which he 
regarded her for a moment or two. 

He reopened the foyer door for her. 
he explained—‘“‘for a few years, at least. 
stage door, little one, until you’re a star!” 

_ She was embarrassed for a moment at the thought of 


“Not this way,” 
You take the 


her blunder; but it did not rob her of her sense of elation, 


of almost light-headedness. For she was conscious that 
‘she had at last crossed her Great Divide. She possessed 
at last a contract and a part. There were obstacles to be 
“overcome, fires to be passed through; but she felt that the 


end would in some way be reached. Her mind was too 


full of a vague and wonderful future to be distracted by 
the side issues of the present. 
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Steger was still looking at her with his half-quizzical 
and half-cogitative stare. 

“By-the-way, you needn’t worry about those two 
gowns!” he finally announced. 

“Why not?’ she asked. 

“Jim Sayles sent over a check to square for ’em,’’ he 
announced. 

Una was convinced he was concealing something. 

“Who told him about them?’ she demanded. 

“No one,” Steger said. ‘I guess he just felt you’d 
need ’em!”’ 

“But he can’t do it,” protested Una. ‘I can’t let him.” 

“You can’t stop him,” was Steger’s answer. 

“T must!” the girl declared. 

“But you can’t!”’ 

“Why can’t I?” 

“He died last night in Bellevue,” said Steger with one 
hand holding the spring-door. ‘And the last thing he did 
was to send over his savings-bank balance of a hundred 
and forty dollars. Hesaid you’d been kind to a dog 0’ his.” 

Una’s breath caught in her throat. She was seized by a 
sudden sense of deprivation. She seemed suddenly alone 
in the world. A shadow crept along the sunlit cafion of 
Broadway, with its beleaguering rattle and bustle and dust. 
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“I Know You, Annie O’Rourke, and I Knew Your Father Before You!" 


There was, after all, something hollow in her victory, some- 
thing mocking in her momentary hope of happiness.. Jim 
Sayles was dead! T'wo tears, of which she was foolishly 
ashamed, coursed down her cheeks. 

“They’re takin’ him back to Syracuse,” Steger 
explained without a trace of emotion. ‘“He’s got folks 
there!” 

He suddenly flicked the papers in his hand against his 
leg, looked at his watch and turned in through the door of 
the foyer. 

“You’d better be gettin’ back to that rehearsal,’ he 
said, letting the door swing to after him. There was some- 
thing hard and heartless, she felt, in that overprompt 
return to the sordid actualities of life. She had not yet 
learned the exactions of that implacable profession of hers, 
the solemn task of amusement that must go solemnly on in 
the face of accident and illness and death itself. 

Still blinded by tears she made her way to the side- 
street stage entrance of the Standard. She stopped in that 
narrow and boxlike entrance to wipe her face. She could 
not quite accept the fact of Jim Sayles’ death. A persist- 
ent feeling that she would see him again, that he would 
still be found making cocoa in his shabby front room, 
made Steger’s news seem like something remembered from 
a dream. The whimsical figure in the tattered dressing 
gown seemed too near to her and all her newer life to be 
lost. ‘Yet, as she made her way into the many-odored, 
high-arched cavern of the Standard’s cleared stage, the 
thought of Jim Sayles, even against her will, was driven 
from her mind. 

The sheer height of the shadowy space in which she 
found herself was intimidating. The fly-loft, with its 
festooning platforms, its rope-ends and sandweights, stood 
like a grim cave bearded with stalactites. Toward the 
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mouth of this cave, near the footlights, burned a bunch- 
light, a cluster of electric globes on an iron standard. 
Mattressed against the wall stood countless tiers of scen- 
ery, wings and flats and profiles and dog-eared canvas 
frames. — 

The flooring of this cave was rough and worn, scarred 
and seamed like a withered face, pitted and lined by its 
thousand battles with pretense. Standing and sitting 
about near the bunchlight, some on property chairs, some 
against a square deal table, was a group of men and 
women. There were many of them, for the cast of The 
Wine of Life was an exceptionally large one. 

Una, as she approached the light, felt herself singed and 
scorched by countless inquisitive eyes. It was an enfi- 
lading battery of glances—audacious and appraising from 
the men as a rule, envious and veiled from many of the 
women. 

For one minute the murmur of their talk ceased; then it 
began again, leaving the neweomer awkward and ignored 
in the center of the stage. She could hear them, as she 
looked about for a seat, laughing and chattering about 
things that were a sealed book to her. 

In any other walk of life, she felt, the mere dictates of 
common-sense would have devised some manner of bring- 
ing people less awkwardly 
together, of properly 
presenting the newcomer 
to her associates, of mak- 
ing her feel less of an in- 
truder. The gallantry, 
the courtliness, the 
romantic picturesqueness 
of these strange people 
of the stage, ,Una had 
already learned, was 
something which they 
put on and took off with 
their makeup. They 
seemed so steeped in it 
during their working 
hours that they were 
inclined to shun it during 
their idleness. 

They made no move 
to welcome Una. She 
remembered Jim Sayles; 
and their very merriment 
seemed an affront. She 
remembered the twelve 
‘sides’? under the pale- 
blue paper covering in 
her hand, and a sort of 
dogged and bitter cour- 
age returned to her. 

She heard a stir about 
her and the whisper: 
“‘Here comes Coving- 
Homi? shat matephie 
moment, was not what 
attracted her attention 
however; for she also 
heard a small-mouthed 
actor with a double chin, 
as he blinked at her, 
murmur with jocular solemnity the one all-descriptive 
epithet of ‘‘Sandpiper!’’ From that hour forward, in fact, 
Una was secretly known to the rest of her company as 
“the Sandpiper.” 

Yet, as she sat there on a lonely sofa-end, staring timor- 
ously about her, she was the possessor of something which 
could be claimed by no one else in that company. She had 
youth. She was the only young person in that arena of 
emotionalism. They seemed faded—all faded. In spite of 
their exuberance of gesture, of their garrulity, of their 
flashiness of attire, life had taken something from them, 
had left them wary and overwise. They needed, even the 
prettiest of them, a more cunning light than that of the 
sun to bring out their beauty. They needed the trickeries 
of dress, the accessories of the toilet, lip-rouge and beaded 
eyelashes, to leave them at their best. And Una, as she 
looked at those faces struggling so valiantly against the 
gray neutralities of time, wondered if she would ever be 
like that—if she, too, would be forced to resort to cosmetics 
and rouge. 

Then all chance for further thought ended. Weinert 
himself came hurrying in, called for more lights, spoke a 
few brisk words to Miss Covington and rapped sharply on 
the deal table for attention. He announced to his com- 
pany that he believed he had a remarkable play, a very 
remarkable play; and he hoped that both his new friends 
and his old would coéperate with him in making it a 
Broadway success. One of Weinert’s little weaknesses, 
Una judged from the looks that passed from actor to 
actor, was the making of speeches. 

Miss Covington was plainly restless as her manager 
went on to explain that the work for the next fortnight 
would be hard. Rehearsals during that time would be 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Competition in Canals 


ROGRESS on the Panama Canal is watched in England 

with as much interest as in the United States—for very 
good reasons. Our Government expects to maintain the 
canal by collecting tolls from the ships that use it. As 
England far and away leads the world in shipping, these 
tolls will be paid largely by her ships; but England also 
owns the Suez Canal and is preparing, we read, not only 
to increase the facilities of that canal but to lower the 
tolls in order that she may, like a good competitor, keep 
business away from our canal. 

If we don’t lower our tolls the competitive business will 
go to Suez. If we do lower our tolls English ships will get 
most of the benefit and our canal will not be self-supporting. 
In this unpleasant dilemma we wonder whether our 
Government will not become a party to a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade by agreeing with England that both 
canals shall maintain tolls at a self-supporting level—and 
thus finally get itself indicted and sent to jail under the 
Sherman law. 


What’s Expected of Congress 


HIS session of Congress, everybody says, will be 

largely devoted to the tariff. The three preceding 
sessions of Congress were largely devoted to the tariff. 
Glancing backward in a cursory manner, it seems as 
though, for nearly three years, the Government at Wash- 
ington had done nothing in particular except discuss the 
tariff and prosecute several trusts. And the tariff, like 
the trusts, is substantially just where it was three years 
ago. It has been changed in no important respect. This 
is partly chargeable to our Canadian cousins, who rejected 
the reciprocity treaty; but that doesn’t alter the melan- 
choly fact. Very important arbitration treaties with 
England and France have been negotiated, it is true; also, 
they have been hung up in the Senate. On the whole, the 
Government has borne some resemblance to a gentleman 
suffering from locomotor ataxia—able to talk volubly, but 
unable to get anywhere. Meanwhile matters of moment, 
such as an adequate trust program, banking reform, and 
parcels post, await action. 

This session of Congress will be largely devoted to the 
tariff. If it doesn’t get somewhere with that subject there 
will certainly be vast irritation against those responsible 
for the failure. 


The Great Wheat Bulls 


OT Armour nor Patten nor Leiter, but Columbus and 

Napoleon seem to have been the great wheat bulls. A 
table giving the price of wheat in England by decades 
for six hundred and fifty years shows that for more than 
two centuries prior to the discovery of America the money 
value of a bushel ranged from fifteen to twenty-four cents. 
Fifty years after the discovery, it was up to thirty-five 
cents—a hundred years after it went to ninety-seven cents. 
No doubt these money values prior to Elizabeth’s reforma- 
tion of the currency are to be taken with considerable 
allowance; but that the increase in Europe’s stock of 
precious metals, due to the discovery of America, did 
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materially advance commodity prices is well known. For 
more than a century and a half wheat averaged pretty near 
a dollar a bushel. An upturn began before the French 
Revolution, culminating in an average of three dollars and 
seven cents a bushel for the decade that saw Napoleon’s 
greatest battles and final overthrow. In the first decade of 
the twentieth century the price was almost the same as in 
the last decade of the sixteenth. We may hope the next 
great bull will be a discoverer—not a destroyer. 


Population and Water 


ISCONCERTING scientists have warned us from 

time to time that we would presently run out of this 
or that necessary article; but it seems the thing we are 
actually going to run out of—relatively speaking—is 
plain water. 

Writing in Science, on the prospective population of the 
United States, Professor McGee says: ‘‘ While the mineral 
resources of the country are vast; while the forests are 
renewable and the farms susceptible of large increase in 
productivity; while the atmosphere gives little threat 
of exhaustion—despite the gloomy anticipations of Sir 
William Crookes and others concerning the stock of nitro- 
gen—and while the available sunpower is thus far used 
to but a small portion of its capacity, a practical limit to 
the habitability of the country is fixed by limitation of the 
water supply.” 

Agriculturally speaking, water produces in crops about 
a thousandth part of its own weight, and to produce food 
in the form of meat requires ten times as much water as in 
the form of vegetables. An adult who eats two hundred 
pounds each of bread and beef in a year consumes one 
hundred tons of water in the bread and one thousand tons 
in the meat—besides drinking a ton outright. As many 
people to the square mile as Belgium has would give us a 
population of two billion, but Professor McGee.concludes 
we cannot have over one billion, because our water supply 
is limited. As he also concludes that it will take us three 
hundred years to get the one billion, there is no immediate 
occasion for worrying. 


The Growth of Suffrage 


REMIER ASQUITH announced the other day that 

the Ministry, at the next session of Parliament, would 
introduce a simple universal manhood suffrage bill—“‘one 
man, one vote.” At the time of the American Revolution 
there were only four hundred thousand voters in the 
British Isles. The basis of suffrage has been widened from 
time to time until at present there are as many voters 
relatively to population in Great Britain as in the United 
States, but this has been done piecemeal; so there are now 
some thirty separate statutes defining the qualifications 
for voters. 

The Prime Minister now proposes to sweep away this 
patchwork and adopt simple manhood suffrage, frankly 
recognizing that a man’s right to vote is inherent in nis 
citizenship, irrespective of whether he is owner, occupier 
or lodger. However, the point is that the deputation to 
which Premier Asquith made this pledge asked for woman- 
hood suffrage also—one citizen, one vote, whether the 
citizen be male or female. Mr. Asquith balked at that; 
but the chances are that the widening of the suffrage will 
go on until women are included. 


The Personal-Property Tax 


Absa items appeared in a recent issue of the New 
York Times: “Alfred G. Vanderbilt called at the 
Department of Taxes yesterday and swore down an assess- 
ment of five hundred thousand dollars on personal prop- 
erty to one thousand dollars. Charles G. Gates, as executor 
of the estate of John W. Gates, which was valued as 
to personal property at two million dollars, obtained a 
reduction to forty-four hundred dollars. William Rocke- 
feller obtained a reduction from six hundred thousand 
dollars to three hundred thousand in the valuation of his 
personal property.” 

Every year, at this season, there is a liberal sprinkling 
of such items in the New York papers. Iowa this year, 
following some other progressive states, abolished the 
farcical general personal-property tax as to all “moneys 
and credits,” substituting a flat rate of five mills on the 
dollar; while Minnesota adopted a flat rate of three mills 
on the dollar as to ‘“‘moneys and credits” in place of the 
old personal-property tax of anywhere from one and a 
half to five per cent. The entire personal-property tax, 
however, ought to go overboard everywhere. 


Shortsighted Banking Laws 


Oe imports from South America amount roughly to 
two hundred million dollars a year—largely coffee and 
raw materials for use in manufactures. Advocates of ship 
subsidy point out that most of this trade is carried in 
foreign bottoms, paying freight to Europe; but almost all 
of it pays another toll to Europe that could be avoided 
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without granting anybody a bounty from the National 
Treasury. The credit instrument by which, no less than 
by ships, this trade is moved must be obtained in London. — 
Our banks actually have all the credit necessary to move 
our foreign trade, but shortsighted laws prevent them — 
from using it for that purpose. They can lend an American 
importer all the money he needs or is entitled to; but they 
must then procure for him the indorsement of a London 
bank to make the loan available in South America—and _ 
for that indorsement the London bank, of course, charges - j 
its price. In other words, being forbidden by law to accept 
a bill-of-exchange, the American bank must hire a London 
bank to accept the bill for it; and under our laws it is — 
virtually impossible for our most powerful commercial 
bank to establish branches abroad as English banks do. 
That this useless dependence upon Europe—especially 
upon England—for proper credit instruments is an 
important handicap to our foreign trade no one doubts. 


The New Arabian Nights 


‘LTJERE, according to a sober narrative which was con- — 
structed for the edification of persons who hang over _ 
stock tickers, is the real, inside reason why Germany did 
not declare war against France in September: __ 
The Fatherland is a bit shy of ready money. An 
unpleasant slump occurred on the Berlin Bourse. The — 
Government had outstanding a large amount of treasury : 


notes which it must pay or refund by October. In this 
not only naturally, but inevitably; for who in the a 


situation the Kaiser naturally turned to Mr. Morgan— 
wide world that has an extensive financial ailment does — 
not turn to Mr. Morgan? The great financier graciously — 
vouchsafed to supply as much money as Germany might — 
require up to two or three billion dollars, at only seven per 
cent interest; but he stipulated positively that Germany — 
must not go to war. The emperor, shedding a few tears of — 
gratitude and a few of chagrin, accepted Mr. Morgan’s © 
terms—which he was morally bound to do anyway, — 
since, upon that gentleman’s sage advice, he had gone 
short of the stock markets of the world to a prodigious © 
extent last summer and reaped an enormous profit! 4 

Schoolmasters, who do not read the financial gossip, still — 
tell unsuspecting children that Arabian Nights affords — 
remarkable examples of the exercise of unrestrained fancy. | 
Compared with the Thousand and One Tales of Mr 
Morgan, those old narratives show no more imagination 
than the multiplication table. : 


What is a Bushel? 


HE legal contents of a bushel in different states varies — 

as follows: Of apples, forty-four to fifty pounds; of 
beans, fifty-five to sixty-two; of beets, fifty to sixty; of 
buckwheat, forty-two to fifty-two; of onions, forty-eight _ 
to fifty-seven; of peaches, forty to fifty-four; of pears, 
forty-five to sixty; of sweet potatoes, forty-six to sixty; of — 
tomatoes, forty-five to sixty. 4 
That the legal contents of a man’s household may vary — 
widely under the statutes of different states is well known. © 
In order to tell when a ninety-day note must be paid you 
have to be acquainted with the law of the state in which it © 
is payable. Life and fire insurance is affected in contrary — 
ways by statutes in different states. There is no reason 
whatever for the bewildering conflict in state laws upon — 
many matters which should, for the due protection of the © 
public, be reduced to a common standard. Efforts are — 
made to bring about the adoption of a uniform code for 
certain subjects as to which uniformity would be an obvi- — 
ous advantage to all and an injury to none; but, broadly — 
speaking, the efforts inspire little enthusiasm among legis- 
lators—perhaps because there is no way of making politics _ 
out of the movement. , 


Education for Producers 


OME time ago there was an investigation in Minnesota — 

to discover what might be done to improve agriculture. 
One point made was that, of four hundred and thirty-five 
thousand public-school children whom the state was — 
educating at an annual outlay of fourteen million dollars, 
ninety-nine and one-half per cent were taught to be con- 
sumers, and only half of one per cent were educated to be 
producers. It was shown, too, that of a million persons 
living on farms in the state, only eighteen hundred, in 1909, 
took a correspondence course offered by the agricultural 
school; but later a special report, showing that the 
average Minnesota farm yielded six hundred dollars a 
year less than the average Iowa farm, led thirty-five thou 
sand farmers to request that their names be put on the . 
mailing list. Generally speaking, farmers take a livelier 
interest in education today than any other class, precisely 
because the agricultural schools are ‘cashing in’’—prov- 
ing in dollars and cents that education pays. We expect 
that tax-supported education of all sorts will have to cash 
in more and more—instead of conforming itself to the 
requirements of endowed institutions that are planned to 
educate consumers. i) 


be a pretty good thing to have one of them 


Tom Johnson’s Heir 


_PIBERTAS est potestas faciendi id quod jure 
| , licet!”” spouted the Honorable Theodore 
Burton when he was running for Mayor of 
Cleveland a time ago, the occasion being a cam- 
paign speech in the mill district. And on the elec- 
tion day shortly thereafter the Ohioans to whom 
the Honorable Theodore was appealing for their 
votes went to the polls and put the boots of their 
free and untrammeled and non-classical suffrages 
to Mr. Burton in a sad—not to say irreverent — 
manner; holding, as was said, that they didn’t care 
for such a scholarly guy for mayor of the town. 
“Lex citius tolerare vult privatum dainnum quam 
publicum malum!” declaimed the Honorable 
Newton D. Baker when he was running for Mayor 
of Cleveland just recently. And on the election 
day shortly thereafter the same citizens who had 
rebuked Mr. Burton tor his Latinity upheld Mr. 
Baker for his, and gave him about eighteen thou- 
sand majority; holding, as was said, that it might 


“lit’ry’’ gents as mayor after all. 

There may be a Cleveland, Ohio, moral to 
this, but I don’t know what it is, unless I might 
suggest weakly that erudition may erudiate for 
one and eradicate for another, which is about what 
happened. Of course the Honorable Theodore 
Burton, now a Senator, is a most learned person. 
Though it is not true, as has been held, that he 
is the author of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
he certainly looks the part—and did so especially 
after they trampled on him in that election when 
he tried to be classical with the boys in the mills. 

Now, on the other hand, the Honorable 
Newton Diehl Baker is some scholarly 
also. With a full knowledge of Mayor 
Gaynor’s predilection for Epictetus, I 
make bold to say this new Mayor of Cleveland 
knows more about literature than any other 
mayor now in captivity. He is as literary as 
a five-foot shelf of books. Back him into a corner at any 
time and ask him sternly, “‘ What book has had the great- 
est influence on your life?”’ and he will reply unhesitat- 
ingly: “‘Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe.” 
And, nevertheless, they elected him mayor by eighteen 
thousand! I suppose if it had been Locke on the Human 
Understanding he would have béen elected by thirty 


; thousand! 


The Wisdom of Newton D. 


ITTLE Newton read Doctor Draper’s airy nothings on 
the aforesaid topie at the age of sixteen—when he 
might have been fishing or swimming or playing ball. Nor 


is that all. Draper was simply pie to him at that age, 


_ able at that time. 


 ring-around-a-rosy with Shakspere in all editions. 


for he was the reading kid of Martinsburg, West Virginia. 
At the age of twenty, as we are informed, he had plowed 
through about all the English literature there was avail- 
That was twenty years ago, of course, 
before some of us had done much writing; but he took 
cognizance of what there was. 

Selecting Milton as a convenient base, he paraded 


right straight back to Chaucer; and then, returning to 


Milton, he leaped forward avidly to George R. Sims. He 
knows all about John Heywood, and Thomas Tusser, 
and John Lyly, and all those old boys—and he can play 
His 
familiarity with such English literature and such other 
literature—including what this country has to offer—is 
alarming but not contagious. ; 
Scholarly? Why, say, when he was at that Dayton con- 
vention a year or so ago, where they tried to make the 
convention indorse somebody for Senator the Tom Johnson 
folks didn’t want indorsed, he sat silently in his seat 
reading Browning, undisturbed by the turmoil about him. 
Then, when it came his turn, he placed a mark carefully 


_ in the book, laid the book on his chair, and went up on the 


stage and produced a speech that made the anti-Johnson 
folks weep bitter tears because they had nobody to get 
back at him! Then he returned to his seat and his book, 
and resumed his study of the immortal if somewhat obscure 


_ lines he was reading. 


: 


He is the scholar in politics; and, as you might say, 


_ there issome politics in the scholar. Martinsburg tradition 


i 
5 


— 


has it that at the early but intellectual age of ten he 
_ played hooky from school, for the first and only time in his 


life, to go and hear a noted lawyer of those parts sum up a 


ease in court. He was so impressed with this lawyer’s 


declamation of Portia’s speech in the Merchant of Venice— 
you know: “The quality of mercy is not strained’ —that 
country lawyers always pull when they have a bad case, he 
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He Has Them All Looking in the Dictionary 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


straightway resolved on two things: first, to be a lawyer; 
and, second, to be a literary lawyer and have a good stock 
of goods to show to juries. 4 

He was admitted to the bar, and went back to Martins- 
burg and formed a partnership with the man who made 
the eloquent speech. So far as Baker was concerned there 
wasn’t much practice for him. He had a few small cases, 
and devoted his time to re-reading books he had read 
between the ages of ten and sixteen, including the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire and other similar brochures. 
William L. Wilson, who gave his name to a tariff bill, was a 
West Virginian and knew Baker’s father. He wrote to 
young Baker to come to Washington to see him-shortly 
after President Cleveland had made Wilson Postmaster- 
General. 

Baker thought Mr. Wilson wanted to give him some 
Government reports and similar works to help him make 
a showing of books in his office, and he took two suitcases 
to bring back the books. Much to his astonishment 
Wilson asked him to be his secretary—and he accepted 
the place. 

Wilson knew Tom Johnson; and one time when Baker 
was going out to Cleveland he gave Baker a letter of 
introduction. Baker presented the letter, which Johnson 
read and threw away, Baker attaining nothing but a 
“How are you?” 

After Wilson retired Baker went back to Martinsburg 
and practiced for a time, but he had his mind set on 
Cleveland; and presently he went out there and opened 


a law office. It wasn’t long before Baker and Tom Johnson , 


were good friends, for Baker was a smart young fellow 
and Johnson had the faculty of attracting smart young 
fellows to himself. Baker remembered the letter of intro- 
duction, but Johnson didn’t; and Baker never reminded 
him of it. 

Johnson went booming along in Ohio politics and Baker 
came to be one of his official family. Likely as not, Baker 
was as close to Johnson as any one. Anyhow Johnson 
had him made city solicitor, and he was a good one. 


The Three-Cent Campaigns 


FTER Johnson was beaten in his last attempt to be 
mayor, and was sick and about ready to die, he told 

a few of his friends Baker would be the man to nominate 
for mayor, as a sort of heir to his policies. Johnson and 
Baker never talked about this, but Baker was nominated. 
Johnson had been the protagonist of three-cent street-car 
fares, and Baker followed with three-cent electric light as 
the chief issue in his campaign. Inasmuch as the electric- 
light company was getting six or seven cents a watt or 


kilowatt—or tarrididdle, or whatever it is—the 
attitude of that public-utilities corporation toward 
Mr. Baker can easily be pictured in the mind’s 
eye. Baker won. He will be mayor after January 
first. 

Occasionally a boy mayor has flashed across a 
municipal horizon and then winked out. How- 
ever boyish any of these mayors have been, none 
of them looked so boyish as Baker. He is forty 
years old, but looks anywhere between eighteen 
and twenty-four, depending on how he has his 
hair combed. Instead of referring to him as a 
boy mayor, some rude person, unacquainted with 
his maturity, may take a look at him and call him 
the child mayor. When he was running a man 
came in to see him. 

| “T want to see Baker,” said the man. 

“T am Baker.” 

“Well, my boy, your father is running for mayor 
-and I want to do something for him.” 

And episodes like this were of daily occurrence. 
The only way Baker can arrive at an appearance 
of the venerable wisdom required in the office of 
the Mayor of Cleveland is to grow a long gray 
beard. 

Baker holds to a good many of the political 
and economie convictions of Tom Johnson. He 
is a single-taxer, for example, but not so rabid 
about it as Johnson was. He is for public owner- 
ship of public utilities and has made a start with 
a municipal lighting plant, which was a part of 
his campaign. He is a good lawyer, and as an 
orator he has them all looking in the dictionary 
to see what his words mean. He is what is called 
a polished orator, but he gets away with it—as 

witness the Latin he handed to therolling- 
mill men, where Mr. Burton lost in a 
similar adventure. He can talk for four 
hours or fourteen and never make a slip 
in diction or boggle a quotation or an allusion; 
and he is familiarly known as Newton Spiel 
Baker instead of Newton Diehl Baker. He 
doesn’t care for money and is indifferent to fame and 
averse to publicity. Hence probably he will not like this 
piece when it is “called to his attention’’—which will 
undoubtedly help some. 


Al Back:-Action Argument 


CORNFIELD lawyer in the South, who had a young 
partner just out of law school, was making a plea 
before a judge. 

“Tn fact, your Honor,” he concluded, “‘as I see it and as 
the law maintains, this contention of the learned opposing 
counsel is an absurdo ad reductum.” 

The young partner pulled at the orator’s coattail. 

“*Reductio ad absurdum,’”’ he whispered hoarsely to his 
friend. 

“Indeed, your Honor,” continued the talker, “‘my learned 
associate has just suggested it is also a reductio ad 
absurdum!”’ 


Cotton Caution 


OVERNOR EMMETT O’NEAL, of Alabama, met 
Private John Allen in New Orleans. 

“John,” said the governor, ‘this cotton market looks 
right good tome. I think I'll buy alittle this morning and 
make some money.” 

“Emmett,” cautioned Allen, “don’t do it! It’s hazard- 
ous. Whenever I buy any cotton I always feel as I did 
when I was in the army. When we were chasing the 
Yankees I thought we surely should land in New York or 
Philadelphia; but when they were chasing us I was sure 
they would run us into the Gulf of Mexico!” 


The Hour of Need 


POLICEMAN in the northeast section of Washington 
heard loud cries of ‘‘ Police! Murder!’ coming from 
a house on his beat, and broke in. 

He found a man beating his wife and he stopped the 
fight. The woman was the one who had been doing the 
screaming. 

“How long has this been going on?”’ the policeman asked 
them. 

“About half an hour,’ sobbed the woman, glaring at 
her husband. 

“Well, why didn’t you yell before? I heard nothing 
until a minute ago.” 

“Oh,” replied the woman, “‘I was getting the best of it 
until I began to scream.” 
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Caruso 


there are regular seasons of grand opera. Yo 
may be far away from any city where coi 
certs are given by the great bands and orcheé 
tras. You may never even have the opportunit 
ee of hearing any of the leading artists on the 
concert tours. 3 
And yet with a Victor or Victor-Victrola am 
the wonderful repertoire of Victor Records, yt 
can, right in your own home, hear the greate 
artists and develop a better understanding of th 
world’s best music than if you were privilege 
to attend such performances. i 
The Victor and Victor-Victrola fill a great ga 
in the daily lives of people everywhere—brin 


Farrar 


Sousa 


Victor Herbert 
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Copy’t 
Davis & Sanford 


Paderewski Kubelik 


Copy't 
Elliott & Fry 


Birorld’s best music right into the home for 
Byone to enjoy. 

And whether you crave for beautiful operatic | > 
as and concerted numbers by the world’s J. ga 
atest artists, or classic symphonies by famous ial 
hestras, or stirring band music, or just want ——s* 
me popular song or vaudeville sketch to 
use youand while: away the time, the Victor and 
stor- -Victrola bring you whatever you want; 
pining that is beautiful, entertaining, instruct- 


—a delight to the mind as well as to the ear. 


Go today to any Victor dealer’s and he will 
gladly play any Victor music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


_ Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


He 5 3 Pi 

q Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
L there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone 
i < 


Victor Needles 6 cents per 100, 60 cents per 1000. 
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“Just listen to me!” 


Santa Claus. 


says 


‘This merry game of give- 
and-take is undoubtedly the 
finest game everinvented. Why 
not play it a// the year round? 


“‘Give the wife more comfort 
and leisure. Give Hubbyand the 
youngsters a pleasing surprise 
at every dinner-time and supper- 
time. Give all hands one of 


SOUPS 


“You couldn’t have anything 
more tempting and satisfying. 
It gives added relish and variety 
to the entire meal. And it saves 
much of the time and effort usu- 
ally spent on just that puzzling 
problem. 


‘Keep a full assortment of 
these wholesome soups always 
on hand. Order them by the 
dozen. The grocer returns 
your money if you are not sat- 
ished. And you'll say I never 
brought you anything better 
than this timely advice. 

‘‘Why not benefit by it today?” 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 
(Okra) Printanier 
Clam Bouillon Tomato 
Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 
Consommé Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


Julienne 


**That can red-and-white 
Sets my heart in a flutter 
With ardent delight 
‘That my lips cannot utter.’” 


Three-Fimgered Jack Unfolds a 


BY ARMAND BOTH 


bar of Three-Fingered 

Jack’s sailor boarding 
house late one evening 
when Dirty Dan Bed- 
ford, resplendent in his 
new Salvation Army uni- 
form, parted the swing- 
ing doors and stood in 
the center of the portal 
looking at us. 

“Hello, Dan’l!”’ said 
Three-Fingered Jack in 
his most neighborly tone. 
“How are you?” 

“Tn torment,” replied 
Dirty Dan in a husky 
voice—and we both knew 
what he meant. Three- 
Fingered Jack came out 
from behind his bar, 
planted himself in the 
middle of the floor in an 
aggressive attitude and 
stared at Dan Bedford. 

“You ain’t going to 
get any drink in here,” 
he announced. 

“JT don’t expect to,” 
said Dan Bedford. “I 
just came in to say 
goodby. Trowbridge & 
Fink have offered me the 
Bark Valhalla and I’m 
off to Cape Town tomor- 
row morning.” 

“Strip the red off that 
uniform and you won’t 
be out nothing for 
clothes, for all your six 
weeks in the army,” said 
Three-Fingered Jack 
philosophically. ‘‘I’m 
glad you’re going back 
tothesea,Dan’l. What’s 
the matter with you 
now?” 

“‘A variety of things,” 
answered Dan Bedford. 
He came in, sat down in 
one of the barroom armchairs and put his 
feet up on the iron railing round the little 
box stove. ‘‘In the first place, I feel like 
drinking; but I’ll get by all right—only I 
don’t want to be alone tonight or I may be 
rolling in the gutters of Steuart Street by 


I WAS standing at the 


morning; the second reason is, I haven’t ” 


” 


got true religion; and the third is 

“The little lieutenant with the voice— 
she that sings by herself and draws the 
crowd,” interrupted Three-Fingered Jack. 
“So it’s the little girl, isit? I don’t blame 
you, Dan’l. She sings one song that makes 
me think back—am I right, Dan’1?” 

Dan Bedford rubbed his still handsome 
mouth with the back of his hard hand and 
by his silence seemed to admit that it was so. 

Three-Fingered Jack came over and sat 
down beside Dan Bedford. 

““Why don’t you marry her, Dan’l?” he 
asked. “You’re a fine figure of a man 
that any woman could be proud of—and 
you ain’t much past thirty-five. A good 
woman’d be the makin’s of you.” 

“Y’m broke,” said Dirty Dan simply; 
“and she wanted me to stay. I can’t, Jack. 
Just think of me—a full-grown man, with 
all my teeth and legs and arms—living off 
the nickels the army gathers on the front 
through that girl! I told her I couldn’t do 
it. I paid for my uniform and I’ve paid my 
board at the barracks, but I can’t get a job 
ashore; and, now that I’m broke and it’s 
hopeless, I’m going to sea again.” 

“Did you say anything else to her?” 

Dan Bedford threw out one hand in a 
gesture of despair. 

“‘She’s seen me at my worst,’ he said. 
“TY wouldn’t dishonor her by asking. She 
knows the desire for drink has had me by 
the throat for a week; and when I told her 
I was off to sea again I—I don’t think she 
believed me. She thinks I can’t hold out 
any longer. She said she was sorry I was 
going to desert the Lord’s work, but that 
she’d pray for me wherever I went. 
‘Goodby, Brother Bedford,’ she says very 
quietly. ‘I hope you'll try to be a good 
man; but I suppose your old companions 
mean more to you than the Word.’ Then 
she shook hands—and I came up here.” 


ILLUSTRATED 


She Had a Sweet, Plaintive Voice, Like That Salvation 
Army Girl of Yourn, Dan 


“Did you promise her you wouldn’t 
drink?”’ inquired Three-Fingered Jack. 

“No; I didn’t,” snapped Dirty Dan 
Bedford. ‘‘I promised myself!” 

“Then, Dan’l, my son,” said Three- 
Fingered Jack, “I wouldn’t worry if I was 
you. You’ve got true religion enough to do 
you. Have a drink of mineral water—and 
here’s a cigar. Don’t jibe at that cigar, 
man! It’s ten cents straight:..: 5 -- 
Wait a minute until I lock the door. If 
half a dozen thirsty lads should come in, 
spilling liquor on the bar, the smell’d ag- 
gravate you—and there ain’t no sense in 
laying a man open to temptation. 

“So she’d pray for you, would she? 
Lord bless the little woman! They’re all 
alike, Dan’l, my son—all of ’em. Women 
is women the wide world over, and they'll 
come to a man with a crook of his little 
finger when they wouldn’t come to an 
imitation of a man for a shipload of dia- 
monds. The trouble with you, Dan Bed- 
ford, is you need a new set of works. 
You’re tooshy. Nosey McCray didn’t haul 
ship like you did when he found himself in 
your fix. Not for Nosey. He was a man 
and he took what he wanted; and she— 
well, she was a woman and worth the taking, 
for all that she was only half white. And 
so Nosey McCray took her, like the man he 
was. This Salvation girl always reminds 
me of Nosey and his love affair—not that 
she looks like Nosey’s girl, but on account 
of a hymn she sings. Dan, what’s the 
nameofthathymn? Everytime we burya 
brother of the Master-Mariners’ Association 
the quartet sings it.” 

“Lead, Kindly Light,’ suggested Dan. 

“That’s it,’ replied Three-Fingered 
Jack; and in a chain-locker voice he 
proceeded to chant: 


“Tead, kindly light, 
’Mid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 
The way is dark.and I am far from 
home— 
Lead Thou me on.” 


“T’ve left the army,’ Dan Bedford 
reminded him with some asperity. 
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ale of Doubre 


. 
“T used to know that — 
hymn by heart, strange 


as it may seem,” said — 
Three-Fingered Jack 
musingly. ‘‘Nosey ~ 
McCray sang it in Doubre 
Town—and asweet tenor — 
he had. He could q 
Who was Nosey McCray? 
It doesn’t matter. He ~ 
was a man that I knew | 
once; and he had a queer ~ 
love affair that I couldn’t 
quiteunderstandinthem 
days—though, for that 
matter, who ever under-— 
stands anything when 
he’s young? Ittakesthe © 
years to soften a man; 
and, after all, what we 
call right and wrong, 
and our duty toward so- — 
ciely—— Rats! It’sall 
a question of geography — 
anyhow. But let metell — 
youabout Nosey McCray x 
and the girl in Doubre © 
Town.” 7 rd 


+ ee ean 
When I was a young 
man I had my ups and ~ 
downs; and during one — 
period of the ups I had 
command of a fine new — 
whaling bark, the Oriole, 
on a cruise for bowhead — 
whale up in Bering Sea. 
Nosey McCray was my 
mate andafunnylad was 

this same Nosey. He 
was particularly funny to © 
lookat. When Nosey was - 
a young lad at college he © 
played football and in © 
one of the scrimmages he © 
had his nose wrecked all 
The misfortune preyed — 
on Nosey’s mind until he ~ 
took to drink and wasn’t 
worth a whoop nowhere j 
except at sea on a whaler, where nobody ~ 
that he cared for could see him and those ri 
he didn’t care for had to keep a respectful — 
tongue in their heads. But finally folks — 
got to calling him ‘‘ Nosey”’ to his face. He — 
grew used to it after a while and wouldn’t — 
answer to no other name. = 
I liked Nosey as a man first-rate; and as — 
a mate he was the best hand with an iron ~ 
that ever killed a whale. He was a sociable, — 
good-natured lad when he wasn’t thinking 
of his misfortunes, and few men could sing 
better than Nosey McCray—or play the 
banjo. j 
Many’s the time up in the Arctic, when 
we'd have the ice anchor out and snug and — 
fast to the floe, me and Nosey’d get full 
together and have a rip-roaring time. A — 
man gets democratic as blazes with his mate _ 
when he’s up in the ice, and Nosey was a — 
rare hand to make the time pass. And did 
you ever notice that them that’s the jolliest — 
sips sorrow with the longest spoon? I never 
knew it to fail. 4 
Well, on this cruise I have in mind, we — 
loafed off the coast of Siberia and Saghalien 
Island with medium luck, but nothing to — 
brag about; and finally we sailed clear 
across Okhotsk Sea up into Northeast Gulf. 
I’d heard that there was a dog-hole up 
in the extreme northerly end of the gulf, — 
where the bowhead cows went to calve; — 
and so I decided we’d go up there and find — 
out for ourselves. Cow or calf, it mattered — 
little to us, though we would have preferred 
a school of big old bulls. . 
Few men have sailed them waters; and 
all the information on that whaling ground — 
is old and the charts ain’t to be depended ~ 
on. There’s rocks and uncharted reefs 
and islands and tide-rips and what-all; and 
a man must fair smell his way into the 
mouth of the Gichiga River. It’s summer 
up there from June to about September 
fifteenth, and once in a while you'll get a 
lovely day; but in general the climate’s 
hellish, even in the short summer. Nothing 
but fog, fog, fog—cold and raw and miser- 
able; and if ever I see a country forgotten 
by God that Gichiga River country up 
there in Northern Siberia was it. : 
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_. It was about the middle of August when 
we got well up into the gulf; and one day 
the lookout in the crow’s-nest reported a 
school of bowhead traveling north very 
leisurely. There was at least a dozen of 
them, and before the next fog closed in on 
us we was snug under the lee of the Chal- 
pili Islands, with both anchors out and four 
dead whales moored to the ship. We was 
busy as ants for a week, chopping up the 
carcasses and getting out the bone and 
oil—and, as luck would have it, not a gale 
during all the time we was there. 

We knew the rest of the whales had gone 
north; so, by the time we’d got everything 
shipshape again and all the boys sure of a 

fair piece of money on the season’s catch, 
we concluded to go north too. So we up 
hook and followed our nose until, on the 
first of September, we came to a rocky gut 
about two miles wide and six or seven miles 
long, and there the gulf seemed to end. I 
wasn’t for going in there—not knowing a 
thing about what lay beyond or how much 
water there was. The charts was very de- 
fective, as I’ve since learned. They don’t 
mention a thing about East Head and West 
Head at the entrance to the pass, and 
Doubre Town that lies inside; and, blast 
them! there was no mention of a thirteen- 
mile-an-hour flood tide and a ten-mile-an- 
hour ebb through that rocky gut. That 
flood tide caught us and snaked us through 
when we didn’t expect it—and that’s how 
me and Nosey McCray came to Doubre 
Town. 

We went ramping through that pass 
with two men at the wheel, fighting the 
tide-rips; and after a while it opened out 
into a fair-sized bay, with a few pieces of 
old rotten ice that’d floated down from the 
Gichiga River, still bobbing round in it. 
However, there was two whales blowing a 
mile off the lee bow—and Nosey McCray 
took one boat and I took the other, leaving 
the ship in charge of the second mate, with 
orders to put off another boat to help us in 
case we seemed to need 
it; and we hoisted sail 
and went after the two 
bowheads. They were 
both cows, with calves, 
and we killed the whole 

family without any 
trouble; and along about 
twilight that night we 
got them alongside and 
made fast. 

We was up and at the 
whales bright and early 
next morning, and 

- Nosey McCray was out 
on the carcass of the 
_ starboard whale with the 
boat-steerer, helping him 
cut off the head, when 
a big canoe come pulling 
across the bay from an 
Indian village—we 
learned after that it was 

Doubre Town—with 

five Indians aboard. 

Two of them was bucks 

and two was squaws— 
and one was a woman. 

“How?” says Nosey 
McCray very politely, 
and gets a grunt from 
number one buck for his 
pains. The Indians 
wasn’t looking at Nosey 
at all, but at the whale; 
and I knewright off what 
they wanted. They’d 
come for the ‘‘ oysters’ — 
that is, the nerves in 
the whale’s jaws, which 
is considered a great 
delicacy by these Sibe- 
rian Indians. 

“Nosey, my boy,’’ 
says I, ‘‘save the oysters 


we'll trade’em for some 
reindeer meat.” And 
with that I began mak- 
ing signs to the Indians 
that everything was 


getting the “‘oysters.”’ 
But Nosey never so 
He 
was standing there on 
the whale’s head, rising 
and falling easily with 


the woman. 
_ “By my soul!” says 
Nosey McCray—to no- 


_ bodyin particular; ‘but 
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that girl is no Indian. Sir, did you ever 
see a finer looking wench than that one?’”’ 
says he finally, looking up at me where I 
stood on the to’gallant fo’castle. 

My attention being called particularly, 
I couldn’t help agreeing with Nosey that 
the girl was a pretty handsome little craft. 
She was young—eighteen, maybe—with 
blue-black wavy hair that hung over her 
temples under a little round fur cap and 
drifted down her back in a long braid. Her 
face was as white as a Caucasian’s, with a 
nice little pink glow in each cheek, and— 
damme, Dan’l, I can’t describe her; but 
she was beautiful, and even though I was 
realizing that she was a half-breed I had 
followed Nosey’s example and lifted my 
cap. That woman commanded my respect, 
which is more than most women would have 
in them days. 

I had a Jacob’s ladder slung over the side 
and the Indians came aboard. Number 
one buck was a hard-looking red savage, a 
sort of a cross between a Tartar and a 
North American Indian; and number two 
buck was apparently his son. They had 
two long-barreled, old-fashioned muzzle- 
loading muskets with them. The squaws 
were evidently mother and daughter—and 
tall, fine-looking females they were for that 
desolate country. The entire party, with 
the exception of the little beauty, was all 
dressed alike in light fur suits, it being 
summer-time; and they were very intelli- 
gent. The beauty wore an otter jacket, a 
short sealskin skirt and boots made from 
the skins of pup seals. 

I had the cook set out some grub for 
them after the crew had finished dinner, 
and the way they lit into the hardtack and 
spuds and salthorse was very nice to see. 
I heard Nosey McCray tell the nigger cook 
to give the young lady some plum duff with 
brandy sauce—and be quick about it or 
he’d break his black back for him! 

It was all off with Nosey McCray. He 
followed the little half-breed girl round the 


Nosey McCray Had Set Out to Find a Little Happiness—and He 
Called it Aurora Borealis 
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deck with his eyes, and small blame to him. 
She was good to look at. Before they 
left—and they had the oysters from both 
whales with ’em when they’ did—Nosey 
had a name for the girl. He called her 
Aurora Borealis, because that’s the only 
beautiful thing in the north; and he gave 
her a little pearl-handled pocketknife, a red 
silk handkerchief with green borders to tie 
round her neck, two bottles of cologne that 
he’d bought from the nigger cook specially 
for her, and a little tintype picture of him- 
self, taken before the paint wore off his 
nose—and if that ain’t rushing a girl then 
I’m a Dutchman! She smiled at him as 
sweet and shy as ever a good girl could; 
and they paddled away from the Oriole, 
back to Doubre Town. 

That night Nosey McCray came to me 
with a sheepish look in his eyes and asked 
if he might have a boat’s crew to pull him 
off to Doubre Town. I was a bit curious 
myself, to tell the truth, for I was young 
in them days; and I says: “TI’ll go with 
you, Nosey, my boy. Wedon’t know what 
the place is like and there’s strength in 
numbers.” 

Well, we landed on the beach and had a 
look at Doubre Town. It wasn’t much— 
just a name and a cluster of dugout houses 
and a big turf house, occupied by one 
Russian and—Aurora Borealis. He was 
the factor and Doubre Town was a fur- 
trading post—and the Russian was law 
with about three hundred natives. He was 
a fine, fierce, big man, coming fifty, with 
two pistols and a very grand way about 
him; and he met us at the beach and said 
something to us in Russian. Me and Nosey 
was stumped; so we fiddled round trying 
every language we knew anything about, 
and finally Nosey tried him in French— 
and we was at home. It’s a great thing 
to have a college education like Nosey 
McCray had. I was pup enough to be sore 
about it at the time, because I couldn’t 
do a bit of talking except through Nosey 
McCray—and I had 
things to say to Aurora 
Borealis that I wouldn’t 
intrust to Nosey McCray. 
It was awkward. 

The Russian—I never 
could remember his 
name—took us up to 
his house and we was 
formally introduced to 
Aurora Borealis. I'll call 
her that because it suited 
her best; and I shall 
never forget how shame- 
faced Nosey McCray 
was when she talked to 
himinFrench: His hand 
flew up to his nose right 
off—and he felt terrible. 

It was a queer situa- 
tion. The Russian wasn’t 
her father and he didn’t 
know who was. I guess 
Aurora Borealis was just 
a child of chance, be- 
cause the Russian was 
the only white man for 
miles round. He told 
Nosey he’d found Aurora 
Borealis out on a cake of 
ice, drifting down the 
bay from Gickinginsk, 
eighteen or nineteen 
years before—he didn’t 
exactly remember. She 
was wrapped up warm 
in furs and there was a 
squaw with her, but 
dead as a mackerel, with 
two arrows through her. 
So I suppose it was the 
old story of a sailor with 
a sweetheart in every 
port; and the Indians up 
in the Gichiga River 
country have their own 
way of viewing the love 
affairs of their women 
with white men. They’re 
moral that way, and 
they always kill both 
parties if they find it 
out. Isupposethesquaw 
was trying to get down 
from Gickinginsk to 
Doubre Town with the 
baby. Gickinginsk used 
to be a trading post like 
Doubre Town, but it 
was abandoned years 
ago on account of the 
scurvy. It lay miles and 
miles up the Gichiga 


Special Holiday Packet 


The Children’s Candy 


*“Even Santa Claus 
couldn’t give us any 
candy that we like 
better than Peter’s 
Chocolates.”’ 


“High AsThe Alps im Quality” 


BORATED § 


Use MENNEN’ TALCUM § 
| @@™® Toilet Powder | 


and insist upon your barber using 
italso, It is antiseptic and will as- 
sist in preventing many of the skin § 
diseases often contracted. Sol 
everywhere or mailed for 25c. 
Sample box for 4c stamp 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 


Have Your Friends’ Names Woven 


An Ideal Gift 


Orders filled in four to seven days. Samples, 
etc., free on request. Order through any dry 
goods store. 12 doz., $2.00; 6 doz., $1.25; 3 doz., 85c. 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 604 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 


CHOCOLATES | 


“‘To Suit Every Taste” 

Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 

Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 


Chocolates Extraordinary 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 


Innovation Sweets 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will send (i 
any of the above 80c or | 
$1.00 packages, express 
prepaid, upon receipt of |& 
stamps or money order. | 
The better dealers every- 
where sell Johnston’s. 


Special Christmas 
Packages 
of these six Johnston favor- 


ites in $2.00, $3.00, $4.00 and 
$5.00 sizes. 


EE 


Free Book About 
Infant Feeding and 
Holstein Cows’ Milk 


You ought to know the difference between 
Holstein Cows’ Milk and ordinary milk, whether 
you nurse your baby or not. For if you do not, 
you surely should know what is Nature’s best 
substitute, and if you do, you ought to know 
which milk will nourish you best. 

Years ago farmers learned from practical expe- 
rience that for some mysterious reason all young 
animals, whether pigs, calves or babies, grew 
much faster and stronger when fed on Holstein 
Milk than on any other kind. 

Now through laboratory research and clinical 
experiment, the great specialists have found out 
why this is true and just how Holstein Cows’ Milk 
differs from ordinary milk and resembles mother’s 
milk, Our literature explains it. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


12-B American Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 


———————————— 
Latest Book “* Profitable Poultry,” 


120 pages plain, practical 
facts, 160 beautiful half-tones. Tells how you can 
@ succeed with poultry. Tells about big poultry 
farm. 45 pure-bred varieties. Lowest prices, 
fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 5 cents. 


<> BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Bor 69, Clarinda, Ia. 


| badman good. She was just 


| Nature, not more’n half civi- 


| box like a mandolin. 
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River, and they couldn’t get down to the 
coast very easy in winter to gather the wild 
rhubarb that grows there. It’s about all 
them poor devils up there has to fight 
scurvy with. 

Anyway, the Russian had raised Aurora 


| Borealis and taught her Russian and French; 


and she could read and write pretty fair, 
and play on a right-angled-triangle music- 
She had a sweet, 
plaintive voice, like that Salvation Army 
girl of yourn, Dan; and the Russian was 
figuring on taking her to wife when she was 
a year or so older. He was a pretty decent 
sort, sure enough. 

We had a pleasant visit with the Russian 
and he asked us both back again. Poor 
devil! He was lonesome for white men; 
but he couldn’t leave Doubre Town be- 
cause he was wanted in St. Petersburg to 
fulfill a contract in the salt mines, and he 
was safe because nobody would take the 
trouble to come up there after him. He 
said he figured on making a pile in furs 
and beating it out on a whaler some day. 
Nosey McCray said the real reason he 
stayed was because he was 
jealous of Aurora Borealis. 
I thought maybe he was a 
trifle ashamed of her blood. 
Anyhow, it don’t matter. 

We lay off Doubre Town 
for a week. Some days we 
spent ashore with the Rus- 
sian and Aurora Borealis, and 
some days they spent aboard 
with us. I ought to have got 
out of there, but it was kind 
of pleasant and I hated to 
leave. So did Nosey—and I 
was fond of Nosey. Some- 
how, Aurora Borealis didn’t 
appear to know that Nosey 
was any different from what 
he ought to be; and he took 
heart and played his banjo 
and sang every song he’d 
ever learned. In particular, 
he taught Aurora Borealis 
how to sing Lead, Kindly 
Light—said he just couldn’t 
help it, the hymn was so 
mighty appropriate; and to 
hear her sing the unfamiliar 
words was enough to make a 


a sweet, simple little child of 


lized; and it didn’t take me 
long to see that she was get- 
ting wrapped up in Nosey 
MeCray in a way that would 
break her little heart when 
we weighed anchor and run 
south before the ice came in. 

I spoke to Nosey about it. 
There ain’t no sense in doing 
a needless hurt—and after 
the first three days I got over 
my case on the girl. I could 
never forget that herma wasasquaw. Still, 
T hated to see her suffer. I have been young 
and had my fling, and maybe if Nosey 
hadn’t got the weather side of me with his 
French talk and his two bottles of cologne 
I wouldn’t have been so tender of her. At 
any rate, I told Nosey he must play fair. 
Give me credit for that! 

“Nosey, my lad,” says I, ‘Shave you 
noticed that little Aurora Borealis is be- 
ginning to look at you like a sick duck? 
I don’t like that look, Nosey. It spells 
broken heart; and as she’s a lone young 
woman don’t trifle with her. She'll take 
up with the Russian and make him a good 
wife; so belay hauling on her affections.” 

Nosey McCray looked at me like I was 
gone crazy, which goes to show that down 
in his heart Nosey was an innocent sort of 
a lad after all. 

“Me!” says he. “Aurora Borealis in 
love with a graceless bucko mate with a tin 
nose! Great Scott! sir; no woman could 
fall in love with a wreck like me. It’s 
against human nature and altogether out of 
reason.” And with that he sat down on the 
taffrail and looked at me like a lost dog. 

“Tf I thought for a minute that Aurora 
Borealis loved me, sir,” says he finally, 
“that Russian would have to step aside! 
I'd have her if I was the devil himself! I’d 
wade through hell to her and I’d hold her 
precious while there was a beat to my heart. 
If Aurora Borealis took a notion to love me 
she’d be conferring charity on me—that’s 
what she would. But, as for the Russian 
marrying her—bah! There’s neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage in this country; 
and if I get a notion that Aurora Borealis 
wants me I’ll go and take her. If I was 
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pleasant for a woman to look at I’d go and 
take her, anyhow, for what I feel for that 
girl is something I’ve never felt before; and 
if she loves me in return, then I’ll have 
gratitude piled on top of my love for her. 
T could grovel at the feet of the woman that 
would love me. Still, I’ll keep my mouth 
shut to Aurora Borealis. The Russian has 
played a man’s part and I'll not interfere 
with his prospects, unless—unless 3 
He was looking across the bay to Doubre 
Town and his mouth was twisted a bit, 
with a look of pain in his eyes. Sometimes 
it’s hard to have been raised a gentleman. 
It was beginning to get pretty late in the 
season and [| had to figure on getting out of 
the gulf about October first or run a stiff 
chance of wintering in the ice, and I 
decided to weigh anchor with the first ebb 
tide and get out through the pass into the 
gulf. So I went ashore very suddenly one 
day and said goodby to the Russian and 
Aurora Borealis; and when I came back to 
the ship Nosey had everything ready to 
pull out the minute the tide served. As it 
lacked an hour of the ebb I told Nosey to 


** Great Scott! No Woman Could Fall in Love With a Wreck Like Me’? 


go ashore if he wanted to and say goodby to 
our friends. Common politeness demanded 
that much; so Nosey went over the side 
very willing. 

He didn’t come back for three hours; 
and when the boat finally came alongside 
I was dancing with rage, for we’d missed 
the tide and would have to lay over. I 
was for giving Nosey McCray a sharp piece 
of my tongue; but he had that old dumb 
look of pain in his eyes, so I called him 
down into the cabin and asked him what 
he’d been up to. 

He’d been up to enough to kick the fat 
into the fire. It seems the Russian was 
gone off up the coast, to be away for a day 
or two, when Nosey went in to say goodby. 
For all that Nosey claimed he was as cool 
as chipped ice at the time, I guess he didn’t 
say it very well; for Aurora Borealis came 
up to him with the look of death in her big 
brown eyes—and before he knew it she 
had her arms round him and was erying 
into the breast pocket of his pea-jacket. 

And then Nosey McCray went daft with 
the knowledge that a woman loved him for 
just what he was. He was all man, was 
Nosey, in spite of his wild ways; and his 
love for little Aurora Borealis was the holi- 
est thing he’d ever known. So what could 
he do but what he did? He took her up in 
his arms and dried her tears; and there, 
under the gray Arctic sky, they joined 
hands and Nosey McCray swore to his 
Christian God to love, cherish and honor 
Aurora Borealis until death them did part — 
and that was all of their wedding. Aurora 
Borealis thought it all very nice, but it 
didn’t mean anything particular to her. 
She had Nosey and so she was content, 
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because she’d meant to keep him all along, 
anyhow, and she had never heard of divorce 
or desertion; so she kissed Nosey again 
when he took his solemn oath—and, of 
course, he forgot that he had to reckon 
with me and overstayed his leave. 

““Well, Nosey McCray,” says I, when he 
had finished telling me about it, ‘‘what do 
you purpose doing now that you’ve gone 
and done it?” 

“T was going to offer you my share of 
the season’s catch to sign me clear this 
minute and let me go back to Doubre 
Town.” 

“Well,” says I, ‘I suppose I can work 
the vessel back to San Francisco without 
you—but how about this Russian? I don’t 
like the idea of accepting a man’s hospitality 
and then stealing the girl from him.”’ 

“T’ll settle with him,” says _Nosey. 
“He'll have to get out of Doubre Townif 
he don’t like it. You might ship him as 
mate in my place,” he added with his sly _ 
grin. a 

“Sure I might,” says I, very agreeable; 
and with that I stretched Nosey McCray _ 
on the cabin floor as neat as 
you please. When he came 
to I had him in irons and 
locked in hisown room; and 
there he sat, raving and pray- 
ing, begging me not tobreak 
the girl’s heart by keeping 
him away from her. It’s a 
fact. Never once did he ~ 
think of his own heart. He 
left allthat tome, butI knew 
Nosey McCray—or thought _ 
I did—and the best way to 
keep him from doing all hands 
a hurt, himself included, was. 
to lock him up—which I went 
and done. 5 

That night a heavy fog 
came down and blocked out 
the midnight sun; and when 
the tide served again I was 
afraid to take a chance in the 
pass and waited for the fog 
to lift. It was two mortal 
weeks doing it and all the 
time we lay there and not a i 


soul in Doubre Town the 
wiser. ’T'was thicker than 
steam. And finally, when it 
did lift, it was because of a 
blizzard that blew straight 
down out of the Arctic; and 
the tide serving I up hook— 
and with a howling norther 
on our beam we scuttled — 
south through the pass out 
into Northeast Gulf. The 
,snow was thick on our decks ~ 
when we reached the open 
sea and we ran before the 
storm under bare poles, with 
just a wisp of a jib to steady 
theship. And our hearts was 
in our mouths, for the ice was 
forming and it looked like a tight race at 
long odds. I hadn’t expected to come 
that far north and I wasn’t well prepared 
for a winter in the ice. 

We lost. The third day out the blizzard 
spent itself; and I took an observation, 
only to find that we’d been running in — 
circles and were less than a hundred miles 
south of Doubre Town. There was no land 
in sight, but as far as we could see the ice 
was piling and jamming and snapping as it 
came down out of the north; and pretty 
soon we lay in the pack, hard and fast. 

Then I went down into Nosey McCray’s 
room, took off his irons and told him to 
come on deck and enjoy himself. When he — 
did come on deck and cast a look round 
he sagged over against the foremast like 
a drunken man, and the white of that 
Arctic winter wasn’t whiter than Nosey’s 
face. I felt sorry for the lad; but I’d acted 
for the best interests of all concerned and 
I thought he’d get over it. Which just 
goes to show that you can live with a man a 
lifetime and never know him. 

““Where are we, sir?’”’ he managed to say 
presently. ¥ 
“Now, Nosey,” says I, “if I told you — 
you’d know just as much as I do, which 
wouldn’t be good for you. Get into your 
fur clothes and let’s spend a pleasant winter 
hunting polar bear and walrus, and try to 
make up for the expense of the delay.” 
“T guess you're right,’’ says Nosey, with — 
the air of a little boy that’s been whipped 
for stealing jam—and with that he went — 
below. . 
The sea was frozen solid next day; and 
along about five bells in the morning wat 
one of the men reported a polar bear two 


miles to the east. I told the man to pass 
the word for McCray, but in about ten 


- minutes he came back and reported that 


the first mate wasn’t aboard, because he 
couldn’t be found. 

I ran into Nosey’s room and found his 
sea-chest turned topsyturvy. I knew he 
had a rifle and a big revolver in that chest, 
but they were missing—and so was his fur 
suit and all his heavy clothing, and four 
pair of woolen blankets. I called the nigger 
cook and we went down in the galley to 
investigate—and found evidences of a raid 
on the grub; so then I knew that Nosey 
McCray had left us and started back to 
Doubre Town. And when I thought of 
him without compass or chart, alone in that 
terrible icefield, I sat down on his deserted 
berth and cried like a child. 

At twilight that night I came on deck 
and the Northern Lights was flickering and 
waving back yonder where we’d come 
from. And then I remembered that they’d 
flickered every night for ten nights over the 
hammocks to the nor’-nor’east of Doubre 
Town—and I thought of Nosey and the 
girl and that hymn he’d taught her: 


Lead, kindly light, 
?Mid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 
The way is dark and I am far from 
home— 
Lead Thou me on. 


That was it. Nosey McCray had set out 
to find a little happiness—and he called it 
Aurora Borealis. The flames of his love 
was burning high; and somehow or other I 
knew that the Lights would lead him home. 
When I rolled into my berth an hour later 
I hoped that the Lord would use him well, 
for he was a man! 


It was May before the ice broke up and 
we went south. In San Francisco we dis- 
charged the biggest catch in ten years; and 
my owners was so well pleased that they 
shot me down into the South Pacific after 
sperm. When I came back in March of 
the following year and discharged again 
they chased me back into the north after 
bowhead again. Right back into North- 
east Gulf I went—but never mind whether 
we had luck or whether we didn’t. I 
wanted to get back to Doubre Town; and 
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on the third day of June we was standing 
off East Head, waiting for the flood tide 
to whisk us up that pass once more into 
that lonely bay, where Nosey McCray had 
walked in Paradise. 

We went through the pass on the same 
old thirteen-mile tide, and on the morning 
of the fourth we came to an anchorage. 
There was the same vagrant chunks of 
rotten ice drifting down the bay from the 
Gichiga River, and, as it happened to be 
one of the rare summer days, the sky was 
blue and crisp, with a few white clouds 
drifting over the black hummocks beyond 
Doubre Town. The fringe of scrubby little 
spruces round the bay shore was bright and 
green, and long strings of wild duck and 
black swan was coming screaming up out 
of the south. 

I had four men pull me ashore; and, 
telling them to wait for me, I walked up 
through the single street, past the dugouts 
and sod houses, with the Indian women 
making baskets and sewing furs in the early 
summer sunshine, and the little kids rolling 
round in the dirt with the husky-dogs. 
Right up to the Russian’s shack I went 
and pulled at the tongue of an old ship’s 
bell that hung in front and did duty for a 
knocker; and by-and-by a man came out 
and stared at me. 

It was Nosey McCray. 

“Hello, Nosey, boy!” says I, and stuck 
out my hand. Hestared at it a minute and 
shook it gravely; and then he glanced at 
me with the old dumb look of pain in his 
eyes. 

““What’s wrong, Nosey?” says I. 

“Ssh!’’ says Nosey, lifting up a finger. 
“Don’t talk so loud. Aurora Borealis has 
just bore me a son and I’m afraid it’ll go 
hard with her. I’ve had an Indian woman 
to care for her; but she needs a doctor and 
medicines; and ie 

And then poor Nosey sat down and 
cried. Hewas all broke up. 

“Tut, tut, Nosey!’” says I. 
and medicine she shall have. 


“Doctor 
I have a 


boat-steerer on the Oriole who did three 
years in a medical college; and we’ve the 
medicine chest, Nosey.”’ 
was off to the Oriole. 
We wasn’t an hour too soon to save 
Aurora Borealis—but save her we did; and 
it made me feel good. Nosey forgave me 


And with that I 
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for the dirt I’d done him; and as soon as 
she was able to be up and around I had 
them aboard the Oriole, with all their 
possessions and the furs and money that 
the Russian had left behind. Seems he 
never came back from that trip he started 
on the day Nosey went ashore to say good- 
by to Aurora Borealis; so I guess some- 
thing must have happened to him. As for 
Nosey and the girl, they were formally 
married in San Francisco an hour after the 
vessel docked. Aurora had quite a little 
money from the Russian’s estate—and 
Nosey quit drinking and going to sea and 
made her a fine husband. They bought a 
little farm up country somewhere and Nosey 
has done well—and the boy’s just gradu- 
ated in law. Aurora Borealis is still a 
mighty pretty woman; and she and Nosey 
McCray are still sweethearts—all because 
Nosey was a man and went and took what 
he wanted. Remember, Dan’l, a faint 
heart never won Was that a knock 
at the door? 


I thought it was; and Three-Fingered 
Jack got up from his seat and drew the bolt. 
The door swung open and a girl from the 
Salvation Army stepped into the groggery, 
looked around for an instant half-frightened 
and then walked straight to the chair where 
Dan Bedford sat, with his chin on his breast, 
musing over the tale of Doubre Town. 
There was a worried, anxious look in her 
eyes, but, as Dan looked up and his own 
met hers—clear and sober—she gave a half- 
hysterical little sob and placed her hand on 
his shoulder. 

“T was afraid you were—drinking 
again—Dan,”’ she said softly. ‘So I came 
to—to 4 

Dan Bedford stood up and her glance 
faltered. For perhaps thirty seconds he 
looked at her—and when she raised her 
eyes again Dan Bedford was smiling. He 
took her gently by the arm and led her out 
of Three-Fingered Jack’s. 

““Goodby, lads,” he said, and waved his 
hand. ‘‘We’re off to sea in the Valhalla 
tomorrow.” 

“Good luck, Dan’l!”’ shouted Three- 
Fingered Jack. Then he turned to me. 

“Now I wonder,” he said, “‘just what we 
ought to send Dan Bedford’s girl for a 
wedding present.” 
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By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


N ENTERPRISING drug clerk was 
planning to quit his job to engage in 
the drug business for himself. Many 

of his acquaintances gave him advice. “‘Go 
somewhere else.”” “Get into a town where 
there’s an opportunity.” ‘If you start 
here you’ll starve to death.” ‘You can’t 
compete with these big drug stores, and it’s 
the rankest folly to try.”” These were some 
of the suggestions. 

The proposed location was an Hastern 
city of fifty thousand population. For ten 
years two large downtown drug stores had 
dominated the situation. In one of these 
the clerk in question had worked. He had 
saved a little money, made a little more 
through the rise in real-estate values, and 
married a girl who had a thousand dollars 
in cash. There was no future for him as a 
drug clerk, and both he and his wife agreed 
that he must make a beginning toward 
independence. For a year they talked it 
over. They had capital enough for a mod- 
est start, but the great stickler was the 
opportunity. 

It did seem for a time as if their own town 
offered them no chance. On his days off, 
the ambitious clerk visited many near-by 
towns in a search for an opening. Some- 


times he took his wife with him, and 


together they inspected vacant stores and 
wandered about village streets. There was 
always something the matter with every 


’ opportunity. Usually the field seemed well 


occupied, especially if the surroundings 
were attractive. In one small town there 
was urgent need for a drug store, but the 
population belonged to a class that was 
not congenial to this young man and his 
wife; they hesitated to cast their lot where 
their associations could not be agreeable to 
them. Inanother village a physician, about 
to retire, offered them a bargain in the form 
of a prosperous little drug store that drew 


most of the trade of the surrounding coun- 


. try; but here the bare loneliness of the 


situation discouraged them. It was an op- 
portunity, but not the big opportunity they 
hoped for. The population of the place had 
not increased much in twenty years. Still 
another town seemed to hold excellent drug 
possibilities, for it was a thriving factory 
center and had only one druggist; but when 
they stood on the main street and saw the 
vast clouds of black smoke sweeping over 
the town, coating everything it touched, 
they turned away in repugnance. 

After each of these inspection trips they 
returned to their home city with melan- 
choly pleasure. Bright, clean and refined 
it was, with a forest of shade trees and long 
vistas of attractive homes. It was just the 
sort of place they wanted to live in, and 
the thought of giving up their pleasant 
little house for what they had found else- 
where was very unhappy. After all, there 
was something in life besides business. 
Why was it, they asked each other, that all 
the opportunities should necessitate such 
personal sacrifices? 

For a few weeks they gave up all thought 
of going into business, and then the young 
man began to study the situationin a really 
analytical way. Was it actually true that 
no opportunity existed at home? 

Several attempts had been made in the 
town to establish new drug stores, but for 
a decade every such enterprise had proved 
a failure. A number of the older outlying 
druggists were making an indifferent suc- 
cess, but they were unable to make any 
inroads on their powerful competitors. Self- 
wise business men declared that the only 
way to get trade away from those big 
fellows was to go into the game with a 
barrel of money and cut under them. All 
these matters the drug clerk weighed. 
He looked up population statistics and 


found that in twenty years the city had 
doubled. In twenty years more it might 
have one hundred thousand people. Those 
two big downtown drug stores, no doubt, 
would have the bulk of the new trade. 

“But why should they have it?’ his wife 
asked as they discussed the matter one 
evening at dinner. There were three of 
them now, and the necessity for attaining 
financial independence had taken on a new 
meaning. 

“They shouldn’t,” returned her hus- 
band”’—he suddenly put down his fork— 
“and I mean to see that they don’t. We’ve 
been hunting a whole year for an oppor- 
tunity, but it’s been waiting for us right 
here at home. Those two big stores have 
overawed every fellow who ever started 
here, but I’m going to meet them at their 
own game. I know now why they’ve got 
all the business. I’ve been studying them 
from a new angle. It’s because they’ve 
done more for their customers than any 
other druggists have done. They’ve looked 
at the thing from the people’s viewpoint. 
They’ve made popular prices, and made 


‘ their stores attractive, and made a strong 


point of having obliging, affable clerks. 
They’ve advertised—that’s one of their 
biggest points. They’ve advertised along 
original, irresistible lines.” 

“But we can’t advertise,” mourned his 
wife. ‘‘We might make our store attract- 
ive, and, of course, we can be agreeable— 
and perhaps we could price our goods rea- 
sonably—for a while; but when it came 
to advertising we simply couldn’t. We 
haven’t the capital.” 

“Yes, we can,” her husband put in 
quickly. ‘‘We can advertise, but it must 
be along some.line that is even more orig- 
inal and irresistible than those big fellows’ 
ads. It’s got to be rather spectacular—and 
it can’t cost us much money on the start.” 
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COCGATES 


SHAVING CATHER 


—and every shaver 
satisfied. 


Whichever you choose 
—Stick, Powder or 
Cream—you are assured 
of shaving comfort. 

—Each makes a creamy, abun- 
dant, lasting lather that quickly 


softens the beard with no mussy 
“rubbing in” with the fingers. 


—Each has remarkable freedom 
from uncombined alkali. 


—Each jis antiseptic. 

—Each is clean, handy and 
economical, 

—Each givesa smooth, cool shave. 


For comfort choose Colgate’s. 


Send 4c for trial size of 
Stick, Powder or Cream 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 


insures Welsbach 
gas mantle service. | 


The reason we sold 31 million 
Welsbach Mantles last year is 
because the 27 million we 
sold the year before 
made good. 


“A Sulky Dollar” 


booklet explains how we make 
your money earn you6%,. Over 
$3,000,000 approved first 
Mortgages held by Citi- 

zens & Southern Bank 


as Trustee an 

$780,000 Capital, Sur- 

plus and Stockholders’ 

individual liability as 

Security. Twenty-one years in business. 
GEORGIA STATE SAVINGS ASS’N 


175 York Street Savannah, Ga 
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Y S and P 
| ) ya Entertainments LY 
Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 30 W. 38th Street, New York 
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The 
Largest 


Club in 


America 
7] 


Comparatively few peo- 
ple know that the larg- 
est club in America is 
composed exclusively 
of girls. ‘There are no 
duesand noentrance fee, 
and the only qualifica- 
tion for membership is 
a desire to makemoney. 


hi 


In the seven years of 
its existence its mem- 
bers have earned almost 
half a million dollars 
through their member- 
ship alone. ‘This year 
they earned $75,000. 
During the coming 
year this amount will 
be largely increased. 
Most of these girls 
never /earned a cent 
until they joined the 
club, the doings of 
which are chronicled 
each month in a depart- 
ment devoted to its in- 
terestsin The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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And now, at the com- 
mencement of its 
eighth year of exist- 
ence, the scope of the 
organization has been 
enlarged so that every 
member may earn a 
regular weekly salary. 
Membership is open to 
any girl who wants to 
earn money. Just as 
many as have that desire 
will be included. -Any 
girl may learn all about 
the organization and its 
benefits by addressing 


i 
The Girls’ Club 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A few months later the new store opened. 
It was not an outlying drug store, but it 
nestled right. against the biggest store in 
town, on the main street. Its quarters were 
small, but it was showy. The storefront 
was a bright yellow—different from any 
other store in the city. 

The thing that startled the big fellows 
most, however, was the appearance of an 
attractive delivery wagon, painted the 
same yellow and bearing red Doric letter- 
ing. A pure-white horse added to the dis- 
tinction of the equipage. The driver wore 
a red-and-yellow uniform. 

Next morning, small display advertise- 
ments in the morning papers announced 
that the new drug store would furnish a 
delivery service equal to that of any grocery 
or drygoods house in town. It would also 
eall for and deliver prescriptions. 

The big fellows were incredulous. It 
was something new in the drug business. 
No drug store in town had a delivery serv- 
ice. Sometimes the big stores sent out 
prescriptions by special messenger, but they 
frowned upon even this accommodation 
and gave it only on urgent request. It 
wasn’t orthodox, they complained. Direct- 
ories might be a necessary evil of drug 
stores, but not delivery wagons. They pre- 
dicted the speedy downfall of the young 
chap who had dared to be so grotesquely 
original. 

Nevertheless, the little wagon proved the 
opportunity. A careful middle-aged man 
was employed to drive it and a double- 
check system was adopted to guard against 
the delivery of the wrong prescription. 
When a prescription came into the store to 
be filled, a yellow tag was given the cus- 
tomer, bearing a large number in red. A 
duplicate was retained in the store, bearing 
the same number and the name of the cus- 
tomer. When the prescription was deliv- 
ered this duplicate was attached to it. The 
yellow checks with the red numbers became 
living symbols of enterprise. Contrary to 
the predictions of competitors, the delivery 
of prescriptions has proved a great success. 

Prescriptions were not the only item of 
profit however. An ever-increasing num- 
ber of customers contracted the habit of 
buying at the new drug store bulky sup- 
plies formerly obtained from grocers, sta- 
tioners, confectioners and the like. Within 
a year the store was selling twice as many 
goods of this class as any one of the older 
drug stores. 

Three years have elapsed, and this drug- 
gist has intrenched himself firmly where no 
opportunity had seemed to exist. The yel- 
low wagon has advertised him constantly, 
and is still doing it on every street of the 
town. It has long since ceased to be a 
novelty, and has become a public conve- 
nience. The druggist now advertises in the 
daily press, but the wagon opened the way. 

Meanwhile the big fellows have been 
thinking about it. Innovations are slow to 
take hold and many a man has got his start 
while competitors were scoffing. Recently, 
when a disgruntled customer asked one of 
the older druggists when he intended to put 
on a delivery service, he answered, half 
facetiously, half in earnest: “Not yet, but 
soon.” 


Opportunity waits in every nook of the 
land. It takes originality to findit. Right 
under a man’s eyes often lies the thing he 
goes far to seek. He sacrifices his home, 
breaks up associations that have been dear 
to his wife and children, and spends a big 
chunk of his capital in moving and adjust- 
ing himself. Then he discovers that he has 
run up against conditions he hadn’t figured 
on and begins to look for another oppor- 
tunity. Yet, if you go into any city or vil- 
lage in the country, you will find men who 
did see their opportunities and seized them. 


Success at the Crossroads 


Two farmer’s boys living fifty miles from 
Chicago were ambitious to get into busi- 
ness. Together they went to the city and 
looked around. They had a thousand 
dollars between them. 

Chicago, however, did not appeal to 
them. They were appalled at its immensity 
and the rush of itstraffic. The great stores 
made them feel very little and insignificant. 
They felt the hopelessness of the situation, 
considering their inexperience and meager 
capital. 

However, they were determined not to 
take their places among Chicago’s sub- 
merged multitudes. Back to the country 
they went and selected a site where three 
wagon-roads converged, several miles from 
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a town. Nobody had ever thought of 
establishing a store there, but: they built a 
small frame structure, doing most of the 
work themselves. In a short time they 
opened a general store. It took hold from 
the very first day. 

Right out there in the open country, in 
the midst of an old, settled farming section, 
they found an opportunity that scores of 
young men had overlooked in order to 
occupy a hall bedroom in Chicago. 

The first winter, however, one of these 
enterprising country merchants did go to 
Chicago and secured employment for a few 
months in a first-class grocery, in order to 
learn progressive business ways. His part- 
ner, with a clerk, ran the store; but the 
second winter he took his turn at Chicago, 
working in a hardware store and taking 
back to the country in the spring a large 
stock of ideas. 

Today these two young men can go to 
Chicago whenever they please. Both have 
been to California at different times, but 
not to look for opportunities. One of them 
went abroad last year. They have married 
and live comfortably, owning automobiles 
and motor boats. 

Out of a seeming business vacuum they 
have carved a splendid success—but the 
opportunity had been there, undiscovered, 
a long time. 


Going Farther to Fare Worse 


Inasmall Kentucky city lived a youngman 
who had clerked five years in his father’s 
grocery. “‘There’s no money in this town,” 
he often said; ‘‘and when I get the cash 
that’s coming to me I’m going to get out.” 

When his father died he inherited the 
business; but within a few weeks he sold it 
to a couple of strangers and departed for 
Louisville to find his opportunity, not 
dreaming that the two strangers had paid 
him their money for an opportunity better 
than he might find anywhere else. 

The newcomers did well with the grocery; 
but they added to it a manufacturers’ 
agency business, starting with a few prod- 
ucts and gradually enlarging the scope of 
the enterprise. One of them drove over a 
weekly route, embracing adjacent towns, 
and built up a trade that developed rapidly 
into a wholesale grocery business. They 
were in the midst of a thickly settled terri- 
tory, with many small cities and towns that 
could be served more advantageously than 
from the larger cities. 

There were many scoffers. The idea of 
locating a wholesale center at this point 
was original and failure was freely pre- 
dicted; but in four years these men proved 
the opportunity. They were able to sell 
out the retail grocery and devote them- 
selves to the larger undertaking, and now 
they have a wholesale business that extends 
over several states. Other men, following 
in their lead, have seen similar opportuni- 
ties, and the town has become a distributing 
center in a number of lines. 

Meanwhile the former owner of the 
grocery had failed to find in Louisville the 
great opportunity he had gone after. He 
had settled down into a clerkship, in which 
he now promises to spend his declining 
years. In leaving his home town he left 
his one great chance. So did a hundred 
other young men who emigrated from that 
little Kentucky city. The opportunity 
had been waiting there for many years. 
Nobody was analytic enough to figure it 
out. Here was astrategic location that went 
begging because distance lent enchantment. 

Most men in business have the inherent 
ability to succeed. They fail, not because 
they are so greatly inferior in makeup to 
the successful man but because they don’t 
dissect things—map out an all-embracing 
plan—and stick to it! When they pick a 
location it is not because they analyze it 
and learn all its strong and weak points, 
but because it looks good on general prin- 
ciples. Sophistry and glamour take the 
place of sound judgment and knowledge. 

A traveling man, making his first stop at 
a city in Eastern Washington, became ac- 
quainted with a dissatisfied wholesale mer- 
chant. The latter had established himself 
there a year previous, but he was not making 
money. He wanted to make a change. 

“There’s no place on earth like Blank!’’ 
he declared, pounding his desk. ‘That’s 
the place to make money; and if I could 
get rid of my business in this confounded 
town Id hike for the Puget Sound country 
in a hurry.” 

This traveling man had a broad expe- 
rience and had kept his eyes open for a 
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chance to quit the road and get into mer- 
chandising. The remark of his customer 
set him thinking. He went out and walked 
about the town for an hour or two. Then 
he got a map at the hotel and spent half a 
day in his room studying it. He found a lot 
of railroad literature, too, and read every 
word of it. 

The railroad that passed through the 
town had been built only a few years and 
another railroad was under construction. A ~ i 


number of branches were being built and a 
stream of settlers was pouring in. A short 
trip up the valley revealed to him the great i 
fruit and agricultural possibilities. 

It was obvious that an opportunity ex- 
isted—that here in this town a wholesale 
business could be built up by a fairly com- y 
petent man who was not in too biga hurry _ 
to get rich. It is a singular fact that the 
obvious often needs to be pounded into 
men’s brains—even the ultra-obvious. They 
will grasp at snares while the truth lies 
unfolded. This traveling man chose the 
truth. 4 

He went toa lawyer and said: “I’ve got 
alittlemoney. It’s only alittle, but I want 
to go into business in this town. I’ve been ¥ 
looking for an opportunity—and hereitis. 
Now, Jones, over on Chinook Street, wants _ 
to sell. He’s donesome hard grubbing lay- _ 
ing a foundation; but things haven’t come 
fast enough to suit him and he’s going to __ 
a place where fortunes grow for the picking. 
Ill buy Jones’ business if he meets my 
terms. However, a man of his mental 
makeup is likely to change his mind, and 
he’ll be pretty sure to do that if I go to him 
direct. I want to retain you to buy that 
business for me.”’ 

He got it. Today it is netting him fifteen 
thousand dollars a year, while Jones is a 
salesman for a certain house at eighteen 
hundred dollars. 
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Booming the Home Town 


In a New England city there is a store- 
building that wore a ‘‘To Let” sign four 
times within three years. Passers-by 
looked askance at the placard and remarked 
that the location was a hoodoo. There are 
people who believe in predestination, and 
in this city were folks who thought Fate 
had picked this particular floorspace for 
failure. Several unwary drygoods mer- 
chants had been wrecked there and that 
was conclusive evidence that the location 
was hoodooed. 

After the landlord hung up his sign the 
fourth time, he almost despaired of renting 
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the place; forno merchant, eventhough he 
were brave enough to locate there, could _ 
get credit sufficient to stock the store. 
Wholesalers, like other people, have a 
lurking fear of foreordination. 4 

The trouble with this location was its 4 


proximity to the overshadowing compe- 
tition of the old-established stores. One 
of the bankrupts voiced the situation when 
he said: ‘“‘There wasn’t any chance at all 
among those big chaps. If I had gone into 
some promising location, where I’d had a — 
field all to myself, I’d have made good; but 
there was simply no chance trying to buck 
that game.” 

Finally, however, a young man came 
down from the metropolis with some cash. 
He had been trained in modern business 
management and he did not believe in fatal- 
ity. Before he rented the store he counted 
the people he might expect to draw from; 
and he drove out among them andsaw how __ 
they lived. He figured up their aggregate 
wealth. He divided them into various — 
classes, and estimated the different lines of 
drygoods they consumed. Then he sent 
out agents quietly to discover how many of 
them were in the habit of going away from — 
their own town to trade. He studied them 
on the street, at church, on the interurban 
ears. He even followed some of the wealthy 
ones to the city and made notes on their 
purchases. 

It was all very clear to him that some- 
thing was radically wrong with the stores 
in the home town. Here was a rich com- 
munity; here was a splendid market for 
drygoods. Yet half of the better-class 
women bought the bulk of their drygoods 
away from home. 

“Why?” he asked. 

He sought the answer in the stores them-— 
selves. These he studied as carefully as he 
had studied the customers. He had been © 
trained to study reasons. Now he dis- 
covered four principal causes for the situ- 
ation: unreliability of products; lack of 
enterprise; ignorance of what the people 
wanted; high prices. : 
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Behind these four main reasons was a 
multitude of lesser ones. The unreliability 
of goods came from lack of knowledge, from 
failure to realize the tremendous impor- 
tance of reliable merchandise and from 
actual indifference. The lack of enterprise 
rose from unwarranted conceit and failure 
to study modern methods. The ignorance 
of the people’s wants was due to a woeful 
lack of observation. High prices came from 
poor buying and failure to analyze expense 
into its productive and unproductive 
elements. 

When he opened his store his first prob- 
lem was to convince the public that here 
was an opportunity for them. He kept 
stillabout hisown opportunity. With news- 
paper advertising and mailing lists he set 
about creating the opportunity distinction 
for his store. He dwelt on this and ham- 
mered upon it until insidiously the public 
began to look at the store in this light —and 
to patronize it. 

Then his chance came to establish reli- 
ability and prices. He followed this up 
with fresh selling campaigns that took the 
breath away from the old stores. Inside of 
a year the newcomer had the leading dry- 
goods business in the town. In five years 
he bought the fateful building itself. In 
ten years he had expanded on both sides. 
Today he is the big man of the place. 


Charting Retail Sales 


In another town a young man started a 
men’s-furnishings store in the midst of ap- 
parently unfavorable conditions. A few 
large stores had the bulk of the trade. ‘‘No 
opportunity here!”’ had been preached into 

im. 

The new merchant, however, had been 
studying conditions at first hand for several 
years. He had been employed in a number 


of the town’s furnishing stores and knew 
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very closely the trade each of them pulled. 
For a couple of years he had been planning 
to start a store himself and had tabulated 
the average profits and expenses on the 
different lines of stock he expected to carry. 
He had figured out the percentage each 
line ought to bear to the whole in a well- 
regulated furnishings store. All these cal- 
culations he had reduced to an elaborate 
chart. Thus, before he started, he had a 
working plan based on the proportions he 
had observed in successful stores. 
Thereafter it was his aim to maintain 
this balance as closely as possible. His op- 
- portunity had to be coaxed and he was wise 
In lieu of a spectac- 
ular publicity campaign he adopted the 
conservative, watchful method. 

For instance, his chart showed him how 
many pairs of men’s gloves he might rea- 
sonably hope to sell the first year. When he 
found that his sales were running short of 
the standard he had fixed, he got up special 
‘selling schemes to bring this item up to its 
plane. For a time shirts went ahead of his 
predetermined percentage; so, instead of 
booming shirts just then, he devoted his 
selling energies to other items, so that they 
might keep the balance with shirts. It was 
a constant game of seesaw, with an upward 
tendency for the whole, but equilibrium of 
detail. 

In this way he found that his business 
kept its proportions and avoided the danger 
of running to segregated lines, as he had 
seen done in his town with disastrous con- 
sequences. One store in particular had so 
neglected general items by running to hats 
and shoes that it destroyed its usefulness 
as a well-stocked furnishings store. Half 
the time it was out of goods asked for, and 
the reputation thus created eventually 
ruined it. It might better have gone into 
the hat-and-shoe business exclusively. 
Over-enthusiasm for any one line of goods to 
the detriment of other lines is always to be 
avoided. 

- Then, too, in his advertising and selling 
plans this merchant had a definite object 
always in view. He knewthe game he was 
playing; and, though it took him several 


years to perfect his selling chart, he always - 


worked along that line. 

This was one of the opportunities where 
laborious detail and carefully formulated 
planswon. Almost any business can bene- 

fit by percentage tables. The tendency is 
strongly toward minute records of this sort. 
_ For lack of them, many a really big oppor- 


_ along and seize. 

Men who work for wages are apt to 
stake all their hopes and expectations on 
To them, the world revolves 
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about these jobs and they live in daily ter- 
ror of being “‘let out.’’ Once they are out 
the future looks black—especially if they 
are men of middle age, with the thirty-five- 
year limit behind them. In reality, they 
are often just attaining their full powers 
of judgment; their experience is ripe, and 
they are more capable than they ever were. 
They ought to have thirty or forty years of 
sound ability ahead of them. 

There are, however, two things that 
stand between such men and a living: The 
first, as they see it, is lack of opportunity; 
the second is a total lack of self-confidence. 

One man belonging to this class awoke 
one day at his home in a small Hastern city 
to find his employment gone and his forty- 
fifth birthday approaching. He had been 
trained to the idea that at forty-five he 
would be an old man. Physically he was 
as strong as he had been at thirty, and his 
mental powers were even better. He knew 
at heart that he was more reliable. For 
twenty years he had been a clerk in the 
office of a large industry and he knew no 
other means of earning a livelihood. Yet 
he knew, too, that he stood small chance of 
securing similar work, now that he was out. 

The only resort, it seemed to him, was to 
get hold of something to sell on commis- 
sion. He had no capital, so he began to 
cast about him for some article he could 
take from door to door. So poor an opinion 
did he have of his own abilities that no 
higher form of salesmanship even occurred 
to him. 

An acquaintance, however, put him in 
touch with the agency manager of a food- 
product house in New York, and it was 
found that his particular district was 
not represented by any resident salesman. 
He was given a chance at it, selling to the 
trade. Ina short time his territory was en- 
larged and he was given an exclusive route. 

In six months, this ‘‘down and out” 
clerk went to New York and secured two 
other food products from manufacturers. 
Coming back to his home city, he opened a 
little office and established himself formally 
as a manufacturers’ agent. 

In a year, several other concerns volun- 
tarily offered him their goods. He was 
already on the floodtide to success, which 
he attained and is today maintaining. Heis 
earning five times what he did during the 
two decades of his clerkship and his self- 
confidence and self-esteem have made a 
different man of him. 


A Trunk-Maker’s Start 


Now this is the point: The opportunity 
was not something that was created just at 
the time he lost his job. It had been right 
there for years. Just when it began would 
be hard to say, but it was there, under his 
very nose, waiting for him or somebody 
else to grab it. The only reason he didn’t 
avail himself of it earlier was because he 
didn’t look for it. 


Opportunity often lurks in disaster, but 
comparatively few persons ever find it there 
because they are so chained to one idea 
that they can’t recognize it. 

A young carpenter met with an injury 
that made it impossible for him to work 
on scaffolds or to climb ladders. His use- 
fulness in his trade was apparently ended. 
For two or three years he did odd jobs at 
carpentry, earning a scant living for himself 
and family. 

One day, as he stood on a railway plat- 
form, he saw a trunk dropped from a bag- 
gage car and smashed. He noticed its 
flimsy construction, and his knowledge of 
lumber instantly suggested an idea. The 
next day he rented a basement on a side 
business street and began to make trunks, 
confining himself to cheap but strong vari- 
eties. As fast as he finished a trunk he set 
it out on the sidewalk, with a price-tag at- 
tached. He did all the work himself, even 
to the finishing and varnishing. When he 
sold a trunk he put it on a handcart and 
delivered it in person. 

His aim from the beginning was to turn 
out a better trunk at a price lower than 
any dealer could quote. He kept to this 
plan religiously, never sparing the material 
to uphold his quality. On the same basis 
he kept expenses down. He stayed in the 
basement for a year. Then he moved to a 
little shop on the ground floor, with a store 
in front. 

At the present time the industry thus 
started is one of the largest in its city. In 
addition to a big factory, the corporation 
owns a splendid retail trunk store and has 
the cream of the trade. 
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THE ULTIMATE CAR 
KNIGHT TYPE MOTOR 


In the hands of satisfied owners, everywhere, the Stearns-Knight 


is receiving the royal welcome it richly deserves. 


History is again 


repeating itself in America, for in Europe some 8000 Knight-motored 


cars are running in the hands of owners. 


Four great European fac- 


tories— Daimler, Panhard, Mercedes and Minerva—leaders of the 
old world—are using the ‘‘Silent-Knight’’ type engine. 
The result is the same in America as in Europe —satisfaction in the hands of 


owners. 
of the Knight type sleeve valve motor. 


That is why our sales have doubled—even trebled—since our adoption 


And the reason? The Stearns-Knight adds to the joys of motoring; it elim- 
inates many of the old drawbacks; it gives freedom from incidental troubles — the 
things that mar an otherwise perfect tour; it increases the power— minimizes gear 
shifting — eliminates noise; it does away with timing gears, valve stems and other 
clashing, noise-producing parts; it eliminates valve grinding and timing. 

And above all, it insures smooth, harmonious operation under all conditions; 
it has a power plant quick, alert and willing; its power is produced in a quiet, 


steady flow, with absence of vibration. 


In brief, the Stearns-Knight has marked a 


new era in motoring —that is the verdict of owners from coast to coast. 
In the hands of every man interested in motoring, there should be ‘‘ The Story 
of the Stearns-Knight Motor’’—a booklet that tells of this great revolutionary 


change in the automobile world. 


It gives facts and figures of exceptional interest. 


We will send it to you for the asking —just mail us the coupon. 


Equipment of the Stearns-Knight in-, 
cludes: Warner Auto- Meter Model K, 
Banker Windshield, Klaxon Horn, 
Electric Generator Lighting System, Silk Mo- 
hair Top and Cover, Continental Q. D. De- 
mountable Rims, Muffler Cut-Out, Footrest, 
Robe Rail, Trunk Rack, Bulb Horn, etc. 


The F. B. STEARNS Co. 
Cevelond 


New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 


Vesta 


Branches: 


Names 


Address__ 


DEPT. L 


THE F. B. STEARNS CO, Cleveland, O. 


Send your booklets concerning the new Stearns-Knight 


Dealers in all other principal 
towns and cities, 


San Francisco. 


Premium 
Calendar 


for 1912 


consists of four large pic- 
tures in color, faithful re- 
productions of Oil Paintings 
by Jos. Warren. 

Mr. Warren is famous for 
his pictures of Child Life, 
and we have secured four of 
his very best groups forthis 
Calendar, 

The subjects are:— 


“‘The Family Doctor’’ 
“The Concert” 
“Gossips”’ 
“Christmas Eve” 


Every picture is full of life 
andinterest, The attitudes 
and expressions are natural, 
just such as you haveseenin 
children at play. Everyone 
will find keen enjoyment in 
possessing these pictures. 
There is no printed mat- 
ter on them. They may be 
framed, making a beautiful 

. Set for nursery decoration. 


Sent to any address for 


10c in coin, or U.S. Stamps 

10 Wool Soap Wrappers’ 

Trade-Mark end of one Swift’s Premium 
Oleomargarine Carton 

Parchment Circle in top of a jar of Swift’s 
Premium Sliced Bacon 

One Tag from Swift’s Premium Milk Fed 
Chicken 

(In Canada, 10c extra on account of duty.) 


Hamilton Corporation, New York City, for 
10 Hamilton Bonds. Hamilton Coupons are 
packed with 

Swift’s Pride Soap 

Swift’s Pride Cleanser 

Swift’s Pride Washing Powder 

Swift’s Borax Soap 

Swift’s Naphtha Soap 

Swift’s White Laundry Soap 
and many reliable products of other manu- 
facturers, 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are most economical from the standpoint 
of quality and satisfaction. When you write for a Calendar address — 


Swift & Company, 4117 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago. 
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“THE CONCERT” — One of the four beautiful pictures. Copyright 1911 by Swift&Company py 
Calendars may also be secured from The 


The 


Country 
Home 


has its peculiar problems 
whether it is designed for a 
farmer or other country res- 
ident. As a separate home 
unit, special provisions must 
be made for convenience, com- 
fort and attractiveness such as 
are available in urban com- 
munities. 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


will present articles dealing 
with the various aspects of the 
Country Home and its  sur- 
roundings, and manuscripts 
and photographs dealing with 
the following subjects are 
particularly desired : 


The Farm House 


Articles discussing the location, 
plan and equipment of good coun- 
try residences, with reference to 
sanitation, heating, lighting and 
the general comfort of the farmer 
and his family, will be welcomed. 
Plans and photographs for attract- 
ive home grounds, remodeled 
farm homes, details of construction 
which are useful, and new and inex- 
pensive conveniences, are desired. 


The Housewife’s Work 


Articles describing the methods 
of performing the essential duties 
of everyday life in the farm house, 
as successfully worked out by ener- 
getic country women, are helpful 
and interesting to other women 
having similar problems. Suggest- 
ive ideas on household manage- 
ment, cleaning, cooking, buying 
supplies, conveniences, etc., are 


desired. 


Community Pleasures 

The neighborhood social life, 
whether connected with the School, 
the Church, the Grange or the 
Farmers’ Clubs, may be described 
in articles which will help other 
communities. 


All articles and photographs will re- 
ceive prompt attention, and when ayail- 
able will be paid for at current rates. Send 
all manuscripts to 


THE EDITORS, 


The Country Gentleman 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Having nothing else to 
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novel printed some 

decades ago, de- 
voted to the description 
of life in upper-class 
circles in Europe, there 
may be found mention 
of two young noblemen. 


I: THE pages of a 


shoot, but being very 
keen sportsmen, they 
engaged one afternoon 
in wing shooting in the 
garden of the castle. 
There was nothing 
moving excepting but- 
terflies, so they shot 
at butterflies—memory 
failing at this time to 
tell which excelled in 
this sporting pastime. 
There seems to be 
some sort of human in- 
stinct that leads a man, 
or some men, to shoot 
at anything that moves 
or is alive. Some years 
ago, before the draining 
of the great Kankakee 
marshes of Indiana, 
there was a well-known 
ducking club known as 
the Cumberland Club. The clubhouse had 
long been known in that country as Cum- 
berland Lodge and was originally erected 
by two young Englishmen, said to have 
been of noble birth, and locally known 
as the “Lords Parker.” Although these 
young gentlemen were in the middle of one 
of the best ducking countries the world ever 
saw, sometimes they wearied of killing wild 
fowl and went in for more exacting sport. 
Lying flat on their backs in bed—most 
frequently with a bottle not far away— 
they would shoot at flies on the ceiling, 
using for this purpose good-sized revolvers. 
At the time the club took over the property 
from these young gentlemen the ceilings 
were literally shot full of holes, with what 
mortality to the fly family it is not recorded. 


Bold Hunters 


You would not think that the humble 
woodchuck was much of a sporting propo- 
sition, for neither his flesh nor his hide has 
much value and he is just inside the classi- 
fication of animals fere nature. A wood- 
chuck never hurt anything but a turnip or 
an ear of corn. There is, however, quite a 
woodchuck cult among riflemen in certain 
states where these animals abound, and 
among these there goes on much discussion 
as to the proper weight, caliber, velocity, 
trajectory, and so forth, of the proper 
woodchuck rifle, and there are not lacking 
long stories in public describing the exciting 
pastime of potting a woodchuck from 
behind a stone wall. Although Colonel 
Roosevelt has not yet been heard from 
regarding this sport one may hazard an 
offhand opinion that it requires almost as 
much skill to hit a tin can as it does to hit a 
woodchuck at the same distance. There- 
fore, why not the tin can? In answer to 
this the woodchuckers no doubt will assert 
that the woodchuck is alive. 

Did you ever go bullfrogging with a .22 
rifle? Here is sport requiring quite as much 
marksmanship as the art of killing wood- 
chucks, and in its favor it may be said that 
frog saddles are really good to eat, whereas 
those of woodchucks are not. Moreover, 
as the mark is usually the head of the frog 
death is usually instantaneous, where many 
woodchucks are only crippled, although 
they perhaps die later of their wounds. 
Even the stolid bullfrog becomes quite 
wary if daily pursued, and in a much hunted 
territory you will find that the frogs leave 
the banks and are apt to take up their places 
some distance from the shore, where they 
lie in the stagnant water with just their 
eyes above the surface. If you can hit that 
distant mark twenty-five to forty yards— 
in size sometimes not very much bigger 
than an old-fashioned three-cent piece— 
you will be obliged to hold close and come 
off well with the trigger pull. Getting your 
frog after you have killed him is another 
matter. A pair of overalls will come handy. 

Professional froggers, men who make a 
business of furnishing frog legs for the city 
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markets, quite often use a .22 rifle. They 
know very well, however, that at night you 
can shine a frog’s eyes just as you can a 
deer’s, and that the creature is apt to be 
blinded and puzzled by the light and so can 
be approached closely. The frogger who 
goes along the lilypads with his flat-bot- 
tomed boat turns his lantern light carefully 
this way and that until he discovers the 
squat form of his victim. This time the 
.22 rifle has given, place to the long-shafted 
frog spear-with half a dozen small, keen 
barbs. The frogger approaches his victim 
quietly with the head of the spear, and 
when within a few inches drives the barbs 
home with a quick jab. Sometimes the 
creature is killed and sometimes not. It is 
perhaps as merciful as that other well- 
known pastime sometimes practiced by 
anglers in search of bait—fishing for frogs 
with fishhooks. If you dangle in front of 
a frog a hook baited with a piece of worm 
or meat or fish, an artificial fly, or even the 
naked hook, he will jump and snap at it 
and can be caught in this way without 
much difficulty. 

There is something ludicrously solemn 
about a big fat bullfrog sitting in stupid 
dignity until a fishhook rubs his nose, and 
then grabbing at it all at once. It can be 
no worse to catch a frog in this way than it 
is to catch a fish, but a frog somehow looks 
more human. 

The use of the spear is forbidden by law 
in most of our states, because it has come 
to be recognized that a spear can best be 
used on the spawning-beds where fish are 
very helpless. Formerly the art of using a 
spear was more practiced and was found by 
no means an easy one to acquire. In earlier 
days in other countries the spear was 
recognized as a weapon of the chase, even 
to the taking of fish, and in one or two 
Scottish novels there are spirited descrip- 
tions of spearing fish at night by torch- 
light—the pastime known as ‘‘burning the 
water.”’ In the earlier days of this country 
the spear seems not to have been con- 
demned, and in one of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s novels you will find a description 
of good old Natty Bumppo employing his 
long-handled spear to secure himself a 
single fish for his supper, just back of a 
noisy party of seiners who are ruthlessly 
destroying hundreds of fish with their great 
net. Of the two the spear is the more 
sportsmanlike, as evidently it was Cooper’s 
intent to point out in this description of a 
scene located in the lake district of Central 
New York. 

In some of the Southern states there is 
a big, bony, worthless fish known as the 
alligator-gar, which sometimes grows to be 
four or five feet long. Spearing these crea- 
tures is a recognized but somewhat unusual 
sort of sport. The negroes are adepts at it, 
using a sort of harpoon with a line attached. 
As a big gar is a powerful swimmer it some- 
times will tow a negro in his canoe for 
some distance before it is finally brought 
alongside or beached. 
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Alligator shooting at 
night with a bull’s-eye 
light or a basket of pine 
knots was at one time 
held as a legitimate 
sport in the South, until 
so many Northern 
butchers engaged in it 
that it lost caste and 


professional alligator 
hunters, who market 
the hides. In many 
localities this species is 
now extinct, so closely 
has it been pursued. 
The professional alli- 
gator hunter usually 
works at night, pad- 
dling silently along the 
banks of a bayou or a 
lagoon. Sometimes he 
locates a ’gator from its 
calling or roaring, and 
again he may see one 
looking for all the world 
like a submerged log, 
except for the two green 
points of light that 
mark its eyes. The eye 
is a target for the 
hunter, who sometimes 
uses a rifle as small as a .22. At times a 
’*gator will sink before the boatman can 
reach it, but usually the hunter will have 
time to get alongside and haul it into the 
boat by means of a short steel hook. A 
Florida cracker, a boy eighteen years of 


Sk 


age, once killed seventy-six ’gators in one © 


night’s work. 

A curious and very interesting sport once 
obtained in the South, which is unknown 
today—that of fire-hunting woodcock at 
night. In the wintertime these birds were 
formerly very numerous in many parts of 
the South, and in the old muzzle-loading 
days good bags were often made at night in 
wind shooting. A darkey went along be- 
hind the shooter carrying a big iron basket 
filled with flaring pitch-pine knots. The 
woodcock, usually lying close, would take 
to wing, and it was the sportsman’s busi- 
ness to stop him before he got beyond the 
rim of the lighted circle. A curious article 
describing this sport appeared in a maga- 
zine several decades ago. A thimbleful of 
powder and a thimbleful of shot were de- 
scribed as the proper load, the sportsman 
carrying his powder loose in one pocket, 
his shot loose in another. I have never 
seen this sport practiced, but have known 
negroes to pot woodcock at night in cotton- 
fields, locating them with pitch-pine knots 
used as torches. Uncle Remus doesn’t 
bother about making the woodcock fly— 
he just pots him where he sits, hugged up 
under some burdock leaf. 


The Ruse of the Raccoon 


A smile of amused tolerance comes to the 
lips of most sportsmen when you speak of 
coon hunting at night. The idea is usually 
associated with a boy and a nondescript 
dog or a darkey and a dog. Forsooth in 
this sport the darkey and his dog are the 
most able exponents, and to see the art at 
its best you must effect a combination with 
these. That failing, you may get up a coon 
hunt of your own in any of the wide variety 
of timber countries all over the Eastern half 
of the United States. 

Coons run at night and prefer warm, soft 
nights, whether in the fall or winter, some- 
times coming out of their winter den if the 
snow is thawing and the weather warm. As 
they feed along the edges of cornfields it is 
customary to cast off the dogs along the 
edge of some such field. Perhaps you may 
have seen the old coon dog climb on top of 
a rail fence and actually run along there on 
the top rails for some distance, howling all 
the time. He knows that a coon has done 
the same thing before him. Once started 
on his run, a coon may lead the hunters a 
very pretty chase, and sometimes between 
the “‘strike’’ to the ‘‘treeing”’ several hours 


the timberlands may elapse. 
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fell into the hands of 


of fast and rather blindfold walking through j 


Often it is difficult to locate a coon in a 
very tall tree at night, but the skilled 


hunter will take his lantern or torchlight _ 


and, holding it above his head, pass round 
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and round the tree until at length he 
discovers two very small and very green 
spots of light.. It is more professional to 
climb up and poke Brer Coon out for some 
fun with the dogs, or even to cut down the 
tree, but the professional coon hunter is 
very apt to pot him witha shotgun. There 
isa certain atmosphere and flavor about the 
coon hunt at night that is not to be found 
in any other sort of sport. The coon hunt 
is the one great human democracy. Nor is 
the animal pursued wanting in- his own 
cunning. Sometimes he is treed but cannot 
be found on the tree. The professional 
hunter will then tie round the trunk of the 
tree, as high as he can reach, a white rag 
or even a band of cornstalks. He knows 
that Brer Coon will not back down over 
this sort of thing, but will stay up there 
until the next day, when he can be argued 
with at leisure. 

Hunting rabbits with ferrets is a poacher’s 
sport, but it is interesting to see it prac- 
ticed—just onee. It is an even bet whether 
you are going to get your ferret or your 
rabbit after the former has gone down 
a hole. Most ferreters use the ferret to 
start the rabbit and a shotgun to get him 
when he bolts from the earth. Itis too near 
a cinch to be called sportsmanlike and it is 
forbidden by the law in many states. Far 
more ingenious and interesting was the 
expedient of the small boy who used to go 
out and get a string of rabbits with noth- 
ing but his coat and a little terrapin or 
land turtle. He would put a piece of 
hot sealingwax or a short length of candle 
on the top of the shell of his ally, and 
touching it off good and hot would send 
Mr. Terrapin down 
into the hole. It did 
not take the rabbit long 
to figure out that the 
hole was not big enough 


panions. When he 
bolted the boy caught 
him in his coat. 

The writer one time 
hunted wild turkeys 
with a rancher whose 
bird dog was a full- 
blooded bulldog. This 
pup looked as little like 
a sporting dog as any- 
thing that could well be 
imagined, yet he had 
nose enough to trail the 
birds. Having treed 
them, he would make 
sincere endeavors to 
‘gnaw down the tree, 
while attracting our at- 
tention by giving vent 
to the wildest bull-pup 
clamorings. This three- 
cornered arrangement 
proved profitable to 
everybody but the 
turkeys. 

Man is the greatest of 
all hunting animals and 
the one with the great- 
est ingenuity. For in- 
stance, an old trapper 
up in British Columbia 
nearly always managed 
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to have plenty of Mallard ducks to eat, 
although he never fired a gun. He caught 


‘them-in steel traps set under the water, 


and used no bait but a piece of bright tin 
lashed to the pan of the trap. The ducks 
would come and peck at this curious object, 
and later on get themselves picked for their 
curiosity. 

Probably no one would lament very 
much if the entire breed of English sparrows 
were wiped off the earth. At one time live- 
bird contests were held on sparrows, but 
these were nearly always conducted in so 
brutal and inhuman a manner as to cause 
feelings of revulsion among most of the 
spectators. Trap-shooting at pigeons is 
none too commendable in its best form and 
is illegal now in most states of the Union. 


The sparrow shooters used very fine shot, 


with the result that many of these little 


birds would be seen walking about with 


broken wings. Because they were so 
small no trouble was taken to collect them. 
Such practices very justly brought trap- 
shooting into general disrepute, and it is 
now pretty. much confined to artificial 
targets. Really the best part about a 
sparrow shoot. was getting the birds in the 
first place. For this. purpose the catchers 
used a square net like a landing net, at- 


tached to a long pole. Sparrows very often | 


roost closely packed together on the ivy 


of an ivy-covered wall;. and at night the 


netters would simply slap this net against 
the side of a church or a house, usually 
taking it down with several birds inside. 
The bat is not a very lovable creature 
any way you look at him, nor is he ranked 
high in the plans of sportsmen, yet at one 
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time in the South, especially near. New 
Orleans, trap shoots at bats were not un- 
usual. Professional bat-catchers supplied 
these creatures, which made a small and 
rather erratic mark when they started to 
fly from the trap. 

Coursing the hare with greyhounds is 
regarded as legitimate sportsmanship, and 
in England it is even the custom to course 
hares and rabbits in inclosures, the intent 
being, of course, to determine which is the 
better of the brace of dogs slipped in each 
course. An artificial system of scoring is 
used in this work, the killing of the hare not 
necessarily determining the winner of the 
course. There is a certain flavor of excite- 
ment in the hard riding of a race in pursuit 
of a coyote, with a big pack of dogs, over a 
rough Western country. 

At one time in the Choctaw country of 
Eastern Oklahoma, a rough and heavily 
wooded region with very few human habita- 
tions, the writer joined a party of residents 
for a camp hunt after the winter’s meat cf 
wild hogs. Not a bad sort of camp hunt it 
was, twenty cr thirty miles away from the 
nearest house, with the intent to capture 
animals almost as wary as deer. In this 
hunting. we rode cautiously through the 
woods and round the edges of abandoned 
clearings until a bunch of hogs was sighted. 
Then it was necessary to dismount and 
stalk the game as cautiously as any other 
sort of big game. The endeavor was, if 
possible, to shoot the animal through the 
head or neck and to stop it at once. Later 
on I discovered that some of these hogs 
that we got had earmarks or brands de- 
noting ownership. I understood then why 

it was not considered 
wholly desirable for a 
stranger to engage in 
the shooting. We left 
the ears on our hogs 
which we had hanging 
around camp, for they 
seemed to be the kind 
of ears that suited our 
book. It was a touch- 
and-go country, and it 
was just as well not to 
have even a scraped 
hog showing the wrong 
notches missing. 

Quite as practical as 
hunting hogs is the erst- 
while Western pursuit 
known as hammering a 
slow elk. Being inter- 
preted, this means 
shooting a beef animal 
that wears the brand of 
some one else. A great 
many “slow elk’’ have 
been killed all over the 
Western range. Out of 
that custom grew the 

“amiable Western pas- 
time of hiding behind 
the corral fence and pot- 
ting the man esteemed 
to be teo proficient in 
acquiring his neighbor’s 
slow elk. Both these 
pastimes now, however, 
have somewhat fallen 
into disuse. : 
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never heard before, and little chills of joy 
and triumph chased up and down his spine. 

Bellowed James, his voice vibrant with 
the pride and greatness of twenty genera- 
tions: 

“OTs ’Ighness, Chamberlain of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Percival Algernon Jones!” 

“Right-O!” applauded Billy Smoke, 
crawling stiffly from the canoe. ‘Now, you 
sweet workers o’ charity, you’re goin’ to 
see what a real lord’s like!” 


Vv 


RISTOL GARDAM came down from 
the veranda like a man who was just 
coming out from under the effect of a dose 
of chloroform. Half a dozen followed him 
and, to a man, their jaws hung loose. His 
Lordship had surprised them beyond their 
power of immediate recoupment, and the 
finely worded greeting which Gardam had 
been memorizing and polishing for a fort- 
night past sputtered and bubbled in his 
chest without articulate sound. Billy broke 
the ice with a smash. 
“Hello, Brissy, old chap!” he greeted, 
holding out a hand on which James had 
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worked faithfully to relieve it of some of 
its knotlike toughness. ‘“‘Sort o’ surprised 
you, ain’t I? Thought I’d come up in a 
private car or a steamship, mebby! They 
tried to tie me up with a bunch of Indians 
an’ white guides; but there ain’t no coun- 
try on earth that Lord Percy can’t travel 
through alone with a compass an’ his eyes. 
Dam’ nice country too! Beats Injy an 
’Afriky so far you can’t see ’em with a tele- 
scope. If you had a few lions an’ tigers 
an’ elephunts it’d be ideel. James!” 

“Yes, Your Lordship !”’ 

“?*Nough, James. I wanted to see if you 
could talk. It’s been hard on my vyally, 
gentlemen.” 

He shook hands round twice while 
Gardam and the others were finding their 
wits, adjusted his eyeglass and produced a 
box of Lord Percival’s expensive cigarettes. 

“Have a smoke, gentlemen,” he invited, 
“an’ don’t mind the lugubrious expression 
on James’ face there. Dad was a stickler 
on etiquette—a reg’lar old king—an’ James 
can’t get out of the habit. I’m the only 
lord in the British Kingdom who can use 
his fists, cut wood, eat out of a wash dish, 


an’ chew tobacco; so don’t offer me no 
silver drinkin’ mugs or pat’ de foy grass. 
How’s business, Brissy?” 

“Splendid, Your Lordship,” gasped 
Bristol Gardam. Then he found his voice. 
“You—you have surprised us, by Jove!” 
he laughed. “But it’s—it’s a pleasant 
surprise!” 

“Thought they’d send up some weak- 
kneed, watery-eyed little aristocrat, eh?” 
asked Billy Smoke. ‘‘Let’s take a look 
round. I’ve got half a million of my own tied 
up in this syndicate, an’ I’m interested.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later Billy sat 
opposite Gardam at a big table in the 
quarters specially appointed for His Lord- 
ship. He heaved a real sigh of relief as he 
lighted one of the fancy cigars the manager 
had imported from London six months 
previously in anticipation of this visit. 

“T feel easier—much easier,” he said. 
“You know, we rather feared we wasn’t 
getting the worth of our money. Some- 
body said you had too much conscience— 
an’ that won’t go! This success business 
is a knockdown affair, you know. Hardest 
fists win. Eh?” 


Christmas Gifts 


The worry and annoyance of selecting 
them can be overcome by purchasing 
the most serviceable of all gifts. 


\ “SWAN SAFETY” 


Fountpen 


Is a gift appreciated by men 

and women because it is al- 

ways ready to write instantly 

the pen touches the paper. 
“SWANS” 


Never Blot and 
Never Leak 


no matter in what posi- 
tion they are carried. 


Made in different 
sizes and styles, in 
Solid Gold, Rolled 

Gold, Sterling 
Silver and Chased 
Rubber. 


A 


Handsome 


SAFETY” 
is 
Guaranteed 


to give satisfac- 
tion, as every 
parl is made by 
skilled workmen 
and every pen is 
separately examined 
before leaving the 
factory. 


For Ladies—The 
“Swan” is always ac- 
ceptable, asitcan be worn 
on a Chatelaine or carried 
in the purse or handbag. 

For Men—The “Swan 
Safety’ can be carried in 
any position in pocket, bag 
or valise without fear of leak- 
ing, and it is always a gift 
worth giving. 

At all Stationers’ and Jewelers’ 

Price $2.50 to $50.00 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 
(Makers) 


17™MaidenLane, NewYork 209 S.StateSt.,Chicago 


Start Right! 
GET A “BUCKEYE” 


A good start is a sure advantage in the poultry business, 


as well as any other. If you are a beginner, you need an 
incubator that is simple —and one that hatches strong, healthy 
chickens — the kind that grows into profit. The ‘* Buckeye”’ 
hatches every hatchable egg. 

If you are an experienced poultryman you know how im- 
portant it is to put valuable eggs in an incubator that will not 
disappoint you. Don’ttake chances—start right for the season 
of 1912. No other incubator has so many points of merit. On 
the market 21 years. Over 225,000 in successful operation. 

**Buckeye'’ incubators are made in three sizes and are 
sold by more than 1,000 responsible dealers in every State in 
the Union, as low as $8.00. Be sure to see a ‘* Buckeye”’ 
before you buy an incubator, 

Send for our free book called ‘* Incubator Facts’’ and learn 
how the chickens are hatched. Also learn all about our 5 
years’ guarantee and the name of yournearest dealer. Buckeye 
brooders are just as sure to please you. Write today, 


The Buckeye Incubator Co., 567 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


HOLDS COAT 
. AND 
TROUSERS 


Two Hangers in One 


ORe either way, back or front. Press spring 
to open skirt or trouser hanger—release to 
close—one hand does it all. 

Clamp made of hard wood—won’t rust. 

Sold by all department stores for 25c. If not at your 
dealer’s, don't accept any other hanger, but send dealer's 
name and 25c and hanger will be sent prepaid. 


WEST ELCO SUIT HANGER CO., 45 So. Front St., Philadelphia — }} 
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Franklin Little Six 
“6—30” $2800 


The first small six-cylinder car built 
in America. It is the car you have 
waited for. 


Beautiful in design and proportion. 
Speedy, responsive, silent. Franklin 
Hl quality throughout. i 


A five-passenger car—fully equipped. 


Write for our new catalogue 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Syracuse N Y 
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It’s Dandy, Boys—The best grade Granulated Cut Plug for pipes 

and short smokes. (Also Siiced Plug. ) “DILL’S” won’t bite your 

tongue. “DILL’S BEST” isthe tobacco that has the original flavor. 
For 40 years we have used only the finest grade of old, ripe 

and mellow Burley Tobacco. The secret of its superiority is 

in the careful selection of the leaf. 

“DILL’S BEST” has stood the ‘Test of Time.” Critical smokers 


everywhere unreservedly acknowledge that there is none better 
than ““DiL17S2? 


Say “DILL’S BEST” to the dealer next time. If he can’t supply 
you, send us 10c. for 114 oz. tin. Enjoy a real smoke,—rich, mellow 
and fragrant. It will be your choice forever. 


J.G. DILL, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


(Dealers and jobbers! If your supply is short order now.) 


Do You Keep A 
points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chi Cc h A a complete analysis of b 
736 Old South Bldg., Boston | 871 Monadnock Bldg., Sen Fence as ccount? ays, weeks, months andyears, In- 


da 
326 Whitehall Bidg., N.Y. 516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles teresting descriptive circulars free. 
1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis Write nearest office. George B. Woolson & Co., 28 Elm St., New Haven, Ct 
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ora Ten-In-O ne COMBINATION POCKET TOOL of a Thousand Uses 


N Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates, quick time on 
household goods to and from Western 


Woolson’s Expense Books for per- 
sonal and household accounts, cost- 
ing from 25c. to $3.50 each, furnish 


A Delight to Everyone. A Beautiful and Sensible Gift 
A Whole Kit of Tools in One Piece. Handi- 


est and most useful combination tool ever 
- made. Ten tools all in one 
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MAGNET, — oY = piece and each 
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ies De a 4 ie } every day 
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Beautifull 
made of the finest case hardened steel, copper plated then nickel plated and highly polished. 


Price 15 cents (stamps) each post paid to any address, Leather Case 10 cents 
Any name stamped in the metal 10 cents extra. Agents Wanteats extra, 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE CO., 1746 Farragut Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| by hitting hard,” he chuckled. 
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Billy tried to appear calm, but there 
was a hard thumping at his heart. Bristol 
Gardam’s little eyes glistened. 

“We've saved half a million up here— 
“We've 
got practically everything in sight, and 
when the new railroad comes up it’s got to 
go just about where we tell it to. We've 
hidebound every possible terminal, an’ 
there isn’t an iron or coal prospect that 
we haven’t got our fingers on in one way 
or another. We scared out the Fitzhugh 
interests so that they sold to us for about 
thirty cents on the dollar; an’ that fel- 
low who came up with fifty thousand 
dollars ty 

“Left it with us,” interrupted Billy, see- 
ing the significance now of what he had 
read in one of the letters.’ “‘Good for you, 
Brissy! And now’’—he struck a match to 
apply to a cigar that was already lighted— 
“and now—how about—that McKay 
atralt ve 

Gardam’s hands rasped with a curious 
sound as he rubbed them _ together 
exultantly. ' 

“Coming out a little differently from 
what we expected, Your Lordship—but 
right,” he said. “‘Couldn’t be better. You 
understand how this McKay ee 

“‘T’m a little rusty on it,’’ advised Billy. 

“Well, McKay has been squatting here for 
twenty years, an’ through the Government 
he got that half-mile strip that holds the only 
good right-of-way through the range to the 
east. I wrote the company about that, you 
know—that if we didn’t get hold of the 
McKay strip it would beat us out of a 
million to reach our coal lands over there. 
So we went after it. McKay would have 
sold, but the girl wouldn’t. Then we 
found she had a half-interest in it and 
had been to school for two years down in 
Prince Albert. That’s what cut the devil, 
Your Lordship—the school. We offered 
ten thousand—fifteen—twenty; she stuck 
like a little monster for a hundred!” 

“Wasn’t it worth it?’ asked Billy 
mildly. ‘“‘Seems to me, accordin’ to your 
own figgering, that would have saved us 
just nine hundred thousand. But I catch 
your p’int, Brissy. You wanted to save us 
eighty thousand dollars more. You’re a 
brick!” 

Billy shivered. 

“That’s it,’ Gardam exulted. “And 
we're going to do it! We’re going to save 
ninety thousand—perhaps ninety-five!” 

“Did—did that man Walton marry her?” 
asked Billy, finding his breath a little 
difficult. 

Gardam chuckled. 

“Better than that, Your Lordship. He 
went after her like a dog after a bone. She 
liked Walton mighty well, an’ he posed as 
an enemy of the company from the time 
we sent him into the game. You see his 
scheme was to fake some sort of marriage 
deal if he couldn’t get her to put her 
property in his hands before that; and 


“Vamose!”’ said Billy, biting hard at 
the end of his cigar. 

“Just that,’ grinned Gardam. ‘‘We 
were to give him five thousand when the 
deal was pulled off and he was to disap- 
pear; but two things turned up to spoil 
that. This Faith McKay is a beauty. 
She’d get most any man going—and 
Walton fell in love. Top of that, after the 
girl had known him a little while she 
wouldn’t have anything more to do with 
him. Then something happened—out in 
the woods. Walton said they were walk- 
ing and that he only tried to kiss her. But 
anyway, McKay found Walton and nearly 
killed him onthespot. McKay stabbed him 
twice—and Walton lived just long enough 
totellthestory. The police have got McKay 
over at the barracks—and we’re going to 
have that right-of-way within two or three 
days for five thousand.” 

Billy had turned his back toward 
Gardam and was looking out of a window. 

“Go on, Brissy,’”’ he said. ‘‘How are 
you going to work it?”’ 

“Tt’s about settled now,” continued 
Gardam. “You see there’s no hope for 
McKay, He’ll swing. But the girl thinks 
there’s hope; and I’ve induced her to sell 
so that they can pay the expense of a big 
defense.” ; 

Billy turned back to the table. His face 
was strangely white, but Gardam did not 
notice that. Adjusting his eyeglass, Billy 
opened Lord Percival’s alligator-skin bag 
and dumped out a mass of papers. He did 
this for its effect on Gardam. Then he said: 

“YT don’t like the idea of murder, Brissy. 
But you’ve done mighty well. I’ve got a 
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lot of papers 
leave me 

“Certainly, Your Lordship,” cried Gar- 
dam, jumping briskly to his feet. ‘‘Shall 
I return at dinnertime?” 

“Yes. An’—see here, Brissy. Can you 
get hold o’ this Faith McKay—right 
away?” 

ms I can have her here within half an hour, 


to look over; an’ if you'll 


“Bring her,’’ commanded Billy shortly. 
“T want to see her alone. An’ you needn’t 
say anything about the visit. Understand?” 

Searcely had Gardam’s back disap- 
peared through the door than Billy sprang 
to his feet, with a look on his face that 
would have startled and amazed that 
individual had he seen it. 

“James!” he called. 

A door leading into a second room 
opened and James appeared. 

“Did you call, Your Lordship?” 

For a moment Billy Smoke made no 
answer. He seized one of the valet’s warm, 
fat hands and gazed squarely into his eyes. 
After all there was something strong and 
likable about James Augustus Dobbs. He 
was a man buried under generations of 
pagan servitude; and the grip of Billy’s 
hand, unlike anything he had ever felt 
before, brought once more a flicker of 
something that was strange and new into 
his soulless eyes. Billy motioned him to 
the chair Gardam had occupied, passed 
him the box of cigars, watched him while 
he lighted one and then spoke. 

James listened. His pale eyes opened 
wider as Billy proceeded. His heavy chin 
dropped. He uttered no sound and Billy 
went on evenly, without interruption. 
When he had finished James sat stunned 
and speechless, the cigar trembling between 
his pudgy fingers. 

“What do you think of it?” asked Billy. 

“Hi—Hi thinks it’s ’ellish, sir!’’ gasped 
James. 

For another three minutes Billy Smoke 
talked. : 

At the end he waited for the other to 
speak. Slowly James stiffened. 

“Hi’m with you!” he said at last. ‘Hi 
am—so ’elp me.” 

For the first time in his life he dared to 
offer his hand toa man. And Billy Smoke 
shook it until the papers rattled on the 
table. 

vI 
IFTEEN minutes later there came a 
knock at the outer door which set 
Billy’s heart palpitating. It was not Gar- 
dam’s and he knew it was Faith McKay’s. 

James opened the door, admitted some 
one who entered with a quick, timid step, 
bowed with prodigious stateliness, and 
then walked through into the inner room. 
Not until he heard the inner door close did 


‘ 
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Billy lift his eyes from the paper which he 7 


was pretending to read. When he did he 
looked almost straight up, for the girl had 
come near and stood with her two hands 
gripping the back of the chair at the op- 
posite side of the table. At first he was 
only conscious of a pair of wonderful blue 
eyes meeting his own—the eyes that 
women sometimes have whose beauty is 
the laughter of sunlight in a violet-blue 
sky. Even in the pain and the terror of 
the thing that was gripping like death at 
her heart that beauty flooded into them 
for an instant as Faith McKay looked into 
Billy’s face, surging with the red blood 
pounded up from his heart. He was differ- 
ent from what she had expected. And she 
was different—with her wonderful blue 
eyes, her pale cheeks a little flushed, her 
brown-gold hair in a loose, rippling braid 
over her shoulder, her lips parted in a tense 
waiting that was almost pain. Billy Smoke 
rose from his chair. He had not intended 
there should be such an embarrassing si- 
lence, but he knew that if he spoke his voice 
would tremble; and so, instead of speak- 
ing, he stretched one of his big, strong, 
brown hands across the table. There came 
a catch in Faith McKay’s throat. And 
then, slowly, wonderingly, her eyes ques- 
tioning him like those of a child who fears 
and yet trusts, she gave him her hand. 

For an hour after he had seen Faith 
McKay enter His Lordship’s presence 
Bristol Gardam waited for her reappear- 
ance. He waited another half-hour before 


his patience was rewarded. He was so 


close that he marked the change in her. 
Her cheeks burned with a mysterious 
excitement. Her eyes turned upon him 
like blue diamonds, almost feverish in 
their luster; and wonderingly he marked 
the quickness of her step and the new poise 


of her head as she turned away, her thick — 
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braid shimmering likea sinuous rope of pure 
gold in the setting sun. 

He knocked, and Billy’s voice invited 
him to enter. There was a change in His 
Lordship’s facé, too, and Gardam was 
puzzled. Billy was quick-witted enough 
to see that, and proceeded to enlighten the 
manager. 

“By Heaven, but she’s a blinger!’”’ he 
cried. “Brissy, I don’t blame that man 
Walton. Do you know de 

He stopped to light a fresh cigar,. 

“She is pretty, Your Lordship,” he 
replied with a look that filled Billy with a 
desire to strike him. ‘‘She’s ——”’ 

“Sit down!” 

Gardam dropped into the chair, and 
Billy smiled across at him significantly. 

- “Tiook here, Brissy,” he said confi- 
dentially. ‘‘ You know, of course, that I 
ean do anything I please up here; but 
you’ve done so well that I don’t feel like 
taking any authority out o’ your hands. 
Understand? I want you to handle this 
matter—absolutely accordin’ to your judg- 
ment. Now, don’t you think ten thousand 
would be pretty cheap for that property?”’ 

There was no mistaking his smile. 

“Cheap as dirt, Your Lordship.” 

“Twenty would be cheap, wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt’s worth ten times that,” chuckled 
Gardam, rubbing his hands. 

Billy Smoke passed the cigars and 
smiled with the benignity of one who was 
thoroughly well pleased with the other’s 
quick perception. 

““Now I don’t want to take this out of 
your hands,” he repeated. ‘‘You’ve got 
the authority to spend the money, haven’t 
you?” 

Gardam nodded as he lighted his cigar. 

“And I don’t: want to influence you,” 
went on Billy. “I don’t want to influence 
you at all; but I just want to ask why you 
don’t pay her thirty thousand dollars for 
that property tonight and have it over 
with. Just a suggestion from the outside, 
as you might say.” 

“Thirty thousand!”’ 

“Yes. It’s worth-even ten times that, 
isn’t it—to the company? She’d take 
thirty thousand tonight. What do you 
think of it, Brissy?” 

This time he winked—winked broadly. 

“Why—I—I think we’d better do it, 
Your Lordship.” 

“Good!”’ exclaimed Billy with uncon- 
cealed satisfaction. ‘‘ You can arrange the 
matter so that you can take it up with 
Miss McKay right after dinner, can’t 
you?” 

Gardam nodded again. 

“And there’s another thing, Gardam. 
I’d like to do all I can for this girl. You 
understand—of course. Is there anything 
we can do for her father?”’ 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing, Your 
Lordship. Even if we attempted to show 
that he was saving his daughter from insult 
when he killed Walton it would do no good. 
The case is out of our hands. He is a 
murderer, and there is only one punish- 
ment for that under the Crown. Inspector 
McDowell tells me they are going to take 
him down to Prince Albert some time next 
week. Nothing on earth can save him 
from hanging.”’ 

“Too bad,” mused Billy. “I’m afraid 
you’re a better manager than I’d be, Brissy. 
If I was you I’m sure Id give the girl forty 
thousand. It’s hard on her, terrible hard! 
I’m afraid—I’d make it—forty thousand.” 

Gardam fidgeted. 

“Perhaps I am a little hard, Your Lord- 
ship,’ he ventured. ‘“‘If you believe re 

“Oh, don’t mind me!” interrupted Billy. 
“T want you to do it, you know. Just 
think it over. Use your own good judg- 
ment. I don’t want to take any authority 
at all away from you.” 

His voice was so genially flattering that 
Bristol Gardam purred all over. Billy 
slowly gathered up the scattered papers, 
arranging and resorting them in a way that 
showed them off most advantageously to 
the little manager. 

“This is—er—detachment headquarters 
for the Royal Northwest Mounted, isn’t it, 
Brissy?’”’ he asked carelessly, scrutinizing 
with studious care the heading of a red- 
sealed letter which he held ‘‘Pretty far 
up in the woods, ain’t it? How many 
men?” 

“Tnspector McDowell, a corporal and 
three privates,’’ said Gardam. ‘Corporal 
Shaw is down on the Little Bear, hunting 
for a dog thief.” 

Billy puckered his face thoughtfully. 

_. “That’s bad,” he said. ‘I wanted to 
borrow a couple of those men for a week or 
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so; but if they’re goin’ to take McKay 
down how the devil can I do it?”’ Before 
Gardam could reply he leaned anxiously 
across the table. ‘‘See here, Gardam. 
After you’ve settled this affair with the 
McKay girl I’m going to tell you some- 
thing that’ll open your eyes. An’ mean- 
while, as asort o’ reward for savin’ us a few 
hundred thousand on this deal, you have my 
permission to write out a check to yourself 
for a thousand.” 

Gardam’s eyes popped and his voice 
fairly trembled when he spoke. 

“That’s—That’s mighty good of you, 
Your Lordship!” 

Billy raised his hands deprecatingly. 

“Nothing—nothing at all, Brissy,’ he 
assured him. 

Then he smiled so significantly that 
Gardam stopped himself on the point of 
further speech. 

“Brissy, will you do me a little favor?” 
he asked. ‘How long before it’s dark?” 

Gardam looked at his watch. 

“Tn about an hour, Your Lordship.” 

““Well, as soon as it’s dark, can’t you 
bring our dinner over here—if it won’t 
inconvenience you too much?” 

“Tt will be a pleasure,” assured Gardam. 

*‘And then,” continued Billy, still smil- 
ing, “can’t you take me to this Faith 
McKay’s cabin without any one seeing 
us? You see,” he explained, as Gardam 
began to purr understandingly, “I’ve got 
an invitation to take dinner with Miss 
Faith.” 

After Gardam had gone, Billy sat for 
many minutes in deep thought, the smoke 
from his cigar rising thickly above his 
head. Suddenly he jumped from his chair 
and went across to a mirror that hung 
on the opposite wall and quite seriously 
studied the reflection of himself. It was 
a strong, square-jawed, forceful face that 
looked out at him, with keen gray eyes and 
a mouth that was softened by the humor- 
ous and pleasant things he had always 
found in life. Billy had never before con- 
templated himself with quite the same 
emotions as he was experiencing at the 
present moment. He found himself figur- 
ing up his age, which was thirty-four; but 
he looked younger, so much younger that 
he smiled elatedly. When he caught him- 
self in the glass he turned away, flushing 
as hotly as though Faith McKay herself 
had detected him in the act. 

Gardam returned at six o’clock, bring- 
ing with him a large basket, which Billy 
transported to James in the room beyond 
his own. He had already given James his 
instructions, but he repeated them now in 
a low voice: 

“Remember—put out all the lights as 
soon as you’ve finished your supper—and 
lock the doors. Don’t admit any one. 
Gardam may return, but if the lights are 
out he’ll think you’re in bed. You’ll know 
my knock—three of ’em—like I told you.” 

Ten minutes later Gardam halted him 
in front of a cabin built of logs. Curtains 
were drawn at the windows, but Billy 
caught the gleam of lights inside. He was 
glad that darkness hid his face from the 
manager. 

“Come back about eight,” he said. 
“Bring the papers with you. We'll settle 
this business right here with Miss McKay 
tonight.” 

He reached out deliberately and nudged 
Bristol Gardam in the ribs. 

“Have a cigar, Brissy!” 

Gardam went away chuckling. He 
turned in time to see the cabin door open 
and caught a glimpse of Faith McKay’s 
pretty face in the lamplight as she greeted 
Billy. He was still chuckling when he 
returned to the company’s offices and se- 
cured the two or three papers necessary for 
that night’s deal. He was highly pleased 
with His Lordship and wished him a good 
time. He felt that Fate was making him 
mighty popular with this powerful rep- 
resentative of the Farthest North Improve- 
ment Company. 


Promptly at eight he was back at the | 


McKay cabin. Faith opened the door 
when he knocked. He glanced quickly into 
her face; and in spite of himself the smile 
that barely moved his lips flickered in his 
eyes. He had never seen the girl more 
beautiful. 

Gardam lost no time in getting down to 
business. He suspected that his presence 
was not wanted for any length of time. 

“T’ve made it forty thousand, Your 
Lordship,” he said in a low voice. “And 
J—I guess it’s going to be worth it.” 

Ten minutes later Faith McKay held 
the company’s check for forty thousand 
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Bad lighting wastes money 
Good lighting makes money 


This is true everywhere—in homes, offices, 
factories, stores, railway stations— everywhere. 


Bad lighting wastes money by using more electric 
It wastes 
By 
By driving away 


current than is needed to produce the light. 
money by having product not up to the mark. 
straining and wearing out employes. 
trade. 


Good lighting makes money by getting the most 
out of the electric current. By making it possible and 
easy to manufacture perfect product, avoiding “seconds”. 
By keeping employés well and up to their best, avoiding 


half-hearted work, sickness, absences. By attracting 


trade: if “trade follows the light’, the best trade must 
follow the best light. 


Scientific []lumination 


Why do we—glass-makers—presume to tell you 
about light? 

Because more light is ruined by the wrong shades and 
globes than in any other way. 

Our opportunity to serve you is immense. So 1s 
our desire. We know that, when you get thinking right 
about this most important subject, it is only a question of 
time when you will use .4/a, which is, on the whole, the 
best glass for efficient and agreeable illumination. 

We make every kind of glass, and tell you the facts 
about each. We make no lamps; but nevertheless tell 
you the facts about each important system of lighting. 


Send for ‘‘ Scientific Ilumination’’—a thorough but easy book on the whole subject— 
and put your lighting problems up to our Illuminating Engineering 
Department at Pittsburgh. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
Illuminating Engineering Department 
Pittsburgh 


Uptown, 19 West 30th Street 
Downtown, 1 Hudson Street, corner Chambers Street 


New York: 


Philadelphia : 42 South Eighth Street 
Toronto: 70 King Street West 


Boston: 30 Oliver Street 
Chicago: 172 West Lake Street 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


There’s money in merchandise 


And there are big opportunities right now for good men inthe retail field. Why not start 
a profit making retail store of your own? It’s my business to find places where new stores 
are needed. I knowabouttowns, industries, rooms, rents, etc., in every part of the U.S. 
On my list are many places where a new store can start with small capital and pay a 
profit from the beginning. No charge for information. And atwo hundred page book 
telling how to runa store goes free. Edward B. Moon, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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How Do You 
Buy Belting? 


By the foot, merely, or 
do you consider snsile 
strength, uniformity of 
thickness, hug, and fasten- 
ing of laps ? 

These are the things 
that make a good belt 
good, and every piece 
of Crown Belting is 
guaranteed to give abso- 
lute satisfaction in these 
particulars. 

There is a Crown Belt 
for every use, and when put to that use we guarantee it 
to run true on pulleys, properly adjusted, with the minimum 
of stretch, creep and slip. 


ap rd 
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PAGE BELTING C2 


Write for our new book, ‘‘Crown Belting,”’ if you have a 
problem in transmission. It will help you solve it. Contains 
rules and formulas. If your problem is difficult, we have experts 
who will advise you without charge. Address Department A. 


Page Belting Company, Concord, N. H. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Portland, Ore. 


Boston St. Louis 
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THE WAY TO THAT WINTER EDEN 
era A CONE 


ALIFORNIA is truly a Garden of Eden! 
It beckons to you now—welcomes you to 
its flower-spangled gardens, where the laughter 
of happy children, away from all thought of 
winter, mingles with the music of birds who 
have found their paradise. 
The oranges, the roses, the sunny beaches — 


And the way to get there is as pleasant a story as 
California itself. Take the de luxe 


Golden State Limited 


via Rock Island Lines 


— No Excess Fare — 


which leaves Chicago and St, Louis every evening by the direct route 
of lowest altitudes and within three delightfully memorable days 
lands you in Summerland! That journey! —a pleasant miracle of 


modern transit, with not a worth while thing missing. Whether 
in your wide comfortable berth, at the chef's snowy table, in the 
observation car watching the splendid panorama, in the barber's 
chair, or listening to the Victrola recitals, your one word of 
gratified verdict will be ** Perfect | "’ 


The through fast “Californian” and other good 
trains with standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
every day from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omahaand Memphis, forthe Pacific 


oast. 
Beautiful free booklet sent on request 


L. M. ALLEN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 240, La Salle Station, Chicago 
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dollars in her hand. With glistening eyes 
she looked at Billy. Gardam moved 
toward the door. He was astonished when 
Billy said: ; ~~ 

“Wait for me outside, Brissy. I'll join 
you in about two minutes.” < 

Billy closed the door after him and 
turned toward the girl. She had followed 
him halfway and stood with the check still 
in her hand, looking at him as a woman 
never looks at a second man. 

“Good night,’’ he whispered. 

Even those two words almost choked 
him. She tried to speak, but it was only a 
little sound in her throat; and when Billy 
went to her, holding out his hand, the blue 
eyes that looked up at him were a swim- 
ming loveliness of tears. Billy Smoke 
could not have explained what happened 
then. The next moment Faith McKay 
was in his arms and his face was pressed 
close down against her face; and he knew 
that he felt the gentle pressure of her arms 
about his shoulders and that he was tell- 
ing her things he seemed now to have 
dreamed of, years and years ago, amid the 
flitting shadows of many lonely campfires. 

Bristol Gardam waited ten minutes 
instead of two for His Lordship. 
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HE next morning Bristol Gardam 

found His Lordship sick in bed. Asa 
matter of fact, Billy Smoke had never felt 
better in his life. 

“My appendix!” grimaced Billy in 
explanation. ‘The cussed thing kicks up 
a fuss every so often. I’m afraid I can’t go 
to that dinner you fellows have got up for 
me.” Hescowled savagely and gave a sud- 
den twinge as if of pain. ‘‘ You'll give ’em 
my excuses, won’t you, Brissy? Tell ’em 
it won’t last more than two or three days 
and that we’ll make up for lost time then.” 

““You’d better let me send over the 
company doctor,” suggested Gardam solic- 
itously. 

Billy smiled sweetly. 

“Brissy, you don’t want me to commit 
murder, do-you?” he asked. “I can’t 
remember havin’ a doctor mussing round 
me since the day I come to town; and if 
you send one over now ” He doubled 
up a big fist and drew it significantly out 
from under his blanket. Then he revealed 
his other hand, and with it a small pack- 
age plastered with big red seals cleverly 
done in wax by James Augustus Dobbs. 
Inside that package were two pairs of 
ragged socks and odds and ends of paper; 
but Gardam never would have guessed 
that in a hundred years from the man- 
ner in which Billy handled it. He looked 
from the package to Gardam, as though he 
could scareely trust its secret to the little 
manager. Then he said: 

““You’ve got to attend to this for me, 
Brissy. There’s a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in this package and it’s got to start 
up the river some time today. I want 
you to see Inspector McDowell and have 
him send two men down with it. It’ll take 
a week to do the job; but tell him that it’s 
mighty important, an’ that McKay can wait 
better’n this package can.” 

A few minutes later Gardam rose to 
leave. It was three-quarters of an hour 
later when he returned, and as he came 
in through the door his eyes glistened 
triumphantly. 

“McDowell has ordered his men to get 
ready,” he said. “‘They are to leave this 
afternoon.” 

Billy gave a groan of relief. 

“That’s pretty good in Mace,” he said. 
“Leaves only one man to take care of 
McKay, don’t it?”’ he asked casually. 

Gardam gave his shoulders a shrug. 

“McKay’s down sick too. His girl is 
with him.” 

Billy’s face was turned to the wall, and 
so Gardam did not see the manner in which 
his mouth twitched or the exultant light 
that came into his eyes. 

“This McKay girl is going to take din- 
ner with me—here,” he said. ‘‘So have 
it brought over a little early, will you, 
Brissy? Of course—you understand ——”’ 

“Sure—Sure—I understand, Your Lord- 
ship,’ replied Bristol Gardam. 

Looking out of his office window, 
Gardam saw Faith McKay when she 
entered Billy’s cabin. It was two hours 
later when she reappeared, and he ob- 
served that she went directly to her own 
home. At five o’clock Faith returned to her 
father in his prison, taking his supper with 
her. Bristol Gardam carried Billy’s supper 
to him at six. In spite of his sickness Billy 
was the happiest-looking man he had ever 
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seen. It was nine o’clock when Billy turned 
over and said that he felt like going to sleep. 

No sooner was Gardam gone than he 
hopped from his bed and called for James. 
The valet entered from the other room and 
Billy motioned him to one of the two chairs 
beside the table. He passed the cigars and 
both lighted in silence. 

“Do you know, James,” said Billy, ‘I 
almost wish you was going with me? 


You’d be a mighty good pal in a little 


” 


while, old fellow. 

“Hi almost wish Hi were going, sir,” 
replied James; ‘‘but Hi’m afraid Hi 
couldn’t stand the strain.” 

They talked and smoked until the hand 
of Billy’s watch pointed to eleven; then 
Billy rose to his feet. 

“Tt’s about time, James,”’ he announced. 
“T hate to do it, old man; but it’s best for 
you. If I didn’t, you know, they might 
think you helped me. Now —if you'll lie 
down—there—flat on your belly ——” 

He went to his bunk and drew out from 
under the blankets several short pieces of 
babiche rope. When he returned James 
Augustus Dobbs was lying flat on his face 
in the middle of the floor. 

“‘T won’t tie your hands too tight,” said 
Billy as he went to work, “for it’ll be 
pretty danged uncomfortable waiting for 
some one to come an’ set you free.” 
Quickly he tied James’ hands behind his 
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back and then bound his feet securely 


together. Then he rolled his prisoner over. 
“This gag ain’t anything but a bluff,” he 
went on as he tied three hard knots in a 
piece of cloth. “I’m goin’ to twist it up 
an’ put it on the floor close to your head. 
When Brissy comes in the mornin’ you 
can yell an’ tell ’im you just slipped the 
thing off. Understand?” 

“Hi do, sir. Hi won’t make a sound 
until then.” 

“And now, Dobbs, old man—goodby!” 

“Goodby, sir; han’ may good luck go 
with you!” 

Billy turned out the light. Softly he 
opened the outer door. Cautiously he 
stole out. The night was brilliant with 
starlight and he crouched low as he slipped 
away from the cabin, his heavy-caliber 
rifle trailing below his knee. All was dark 
in the McKay cabin when he rapped at the 
door; but instantly he heard a quick, eager 
step. The door opened slowly and he 
reached up his freearm. Faith slipped into 
it. She lifted her face to him, and for one 
glorious moment he felt the sweet warmth 
of her lips against his own. 

“Everything is ready!’”’ she whispered. 
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AITH led him swiftly through the 

night. Her little hand clung tightly 
to his and at last she halted him on the 
edge of a small clump of balsams, beyond 
which, close to the shore of the river, lay 
the three small buildings that made up 
police headquarters at Churchman. One of 
these buildings was within a stone's throw 
of them and separated by some distance 
from the others. Faith pointed to it. 

“He’s in there,’ she breathed trem- 
blingly. ‘‘I—I don’t believe they’ll watch 
him very closely tonight—because they 
think he is sick.” Suddenly she gripped 
his arm. ‘‘There—look!” 

In the shadow of the little building there 
appeared a tiny flare of light. The guard 
was lighting his pipe. Billy laughed 
softly, and as he laughed he drew Faith 
close up in his arms and looked down into 
her wonderful shining eyes. No woman 
had ever looked at him as she looked at 
him now. 

“We've got to say goodby, little girl,” 
he whispered. ‘‘You must go back an’ 
undress yourself an’ get into bed, so they 
can’t lay anything up against you tomor- 
row. kEverything’s clear to you, ain’t it, 
dear? We’re goin’ to strike west an’ north 
into Alaska, and after a little we’ll drop 
southward. You take the first mail down 
an’ go to my sister in Winnipeg. An’ 
then—’bout next Chris’mus oe 


Her arms tightened about his neck and ~ 


he could hear her breathe, almost sobbing: 
“You'll come—then 4) 
“T’ll come—or send for you,” he said. 
“Now—you must go.” 
She drew her arms from about his neck 
and took his face between her hands. 42 
“T’ll wait for you and pray for you, 
night and day!’ she whispered, and kissed 
m. 


Five minutes later, like a shadow of the j 


night itself, Billy Smoke came up behind 
the log guardhouse. Peering round the 


4 


je 


end of the building, he found himself look- 


4 ing almost straight down into the glowing 


bowl of Private Ford’s pipe. Ford was 
sitting down with his back to the logs, and 
it was many minutes before he moved. 
_ Then he rose to his feet and began to 
pound the ash from his pipe into the palm 
of his hand. It was Billy’s opportunity. 
Ford did not see Billy’s face and scarcely 
knew what happened. Only a _ gasp 
_ escaped his lips as Billy’s powerful hands 
shut about his throat from behind. Not 
until he hung limp and heavy did Billy 
let him drop to the ground. Then he tied 
his hands and feet and bound a thick cloth 
securely over his mouth. After that he 
searched in his pockets until he found the 


, 


Plague for the Gipsy Moths 


HE gipsy-moth fighters in Massachu- 

setts have derived much encourage- 
ment from the success of certain recent 
experiments which have had for their 
object the spreading of a plague among 
the caterpillars of this destructive insect. 
_ The disease in question is known as 
_flacherie, or caterpillar cholera, and is ex- 
tremely infectious. A caterpillar suffering 
from it stops eating, becomes weak and 
lazy, and usually crawls up on some verti- 
eal surface, such as a treetrunk or fence, 


_ where it remains motionless. Soon it turns 
black and before long it hangs there dead. 
_ The slightest touch suffices to break its 

skin, and a thin, dark, offensive-smelling 


liquid flows out. 

Under the direction of Mr. William 
Rieff, of the Bussey Institution of Harvard. 
attempts were made to spread this horrid 
malady among gipsy-moth caterpillars in 
a number of localities by introducing a few 

sick specimens among them. 

In one case some oak and willow trees 
were found to be infested by a number of 
the insects, estimated at ten thousand. 
Two hundred sick and one hundred dead 
victims of flacherie were suitably distrib- 
uted, whereupon it spread with amazing 
rapidity. Within twenty-four hours many 
caterpillars died, and a few days later it 
was reckoned that four-fifths of them had 


“succumbed. 


Similar results were obtained in other 
places, one method of distributing the sick 
specimens being to hang a few of them in 
a hammock-shaped bag between branches 
in the midst of dense foliage. Under such 
circumstances the caterpillars could be re- 
lied upon to crawl out.and communicate 
the infection to the healthy insects on the 
tree. It was found that, following meas- 
ures of the kind, such egg clusters as were 

deposited were comparatively small in 
size, containing proportionately few eggs, 
more than four-fifths of which were empty 
or infertile. : 

- Caterpillars killed by the plague were 
mixed with water in different ways, and the 
mixture was either sprayed upon trees or 
painted in rings round the trunks. One or 
the other of these methods may prove 
valuable as a means of spreading the in- 
fection, but such methods would be expen- 
sive if applied on a large scale; whereas the 
‘distribution of sick caterpillars in the man- 
ner above described is accomplished at a 

trifling cost. 

In the forests of Central Europe the nun- 
moth, a near relative of the gipsy, does 
enormous damage. Fortunately, when the 
species becomes numerous beyond a cer- 
tain point, it is wiped out wholesale by 
natural outbreaks of flacherie. The sug- 


gestion is seriously made that the ravages 
accomplished by the nun might be greatly 
lessened through the spreading of the 
disease by artificial means. 
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key that unlocked the log prison. When 
he swung the door open a man stood within 
reach of his arms. The starlight shone on 
a bearded face, and Billy saw a pair of 
staring eyes whose brightness made him 
think of Faith McKay’s. 

He stretched in a hand. 

“T’m Billy Smoke,” he said. 

A few moments later, from her dark- 
ened window, Faith McKay saw two 
shadows hurrying through the night. On 
the edge of the forest they stopped to place 
two light packs on their shoulders. Then 
they turned their faces into the thousand 
miles of desolation to the west; and as 
they went Faith McKay knelt down beside 
her bed to pray. 


Jelelities andl Novelties 


Vaccines for All Diseases 


EFORE long there will be vaccines 

for nearly every ailment. Typhoid 
vaccine is already an old story. Our whole 
army, rank and file, is to be dosed with it, 
and the navy is soon to follow suit. 

At Bombay the British Government is 
making plague vaccine on a wholesale scale 
for all India, putting up eighty thousand 
doses a day in tiny fire-sealed glass tubes— 
one tube, one dose—given by hypodermic 
injection. It is an almost certain prevent- 
ive of infection; but native supersti- 
tions are against its employment and thus 
difficulties are encountered in the use of it. 

All the great epidemic diseases seem to 
originate in Asia, and thence travel west- 
ward by way of Russia, following the route 
of Attilaand Genghis Khan. They proceed 
along the caravan routes of today. Thus, 
for example, grippe—a typical highly in- 
fectious germ disease—appears in a malig- 
nant form in Central Asia once in a certain 
number of years and journeys toward the 
setting sun at a regular rate of twenty-odd 
miles a day—the ordinary speed of a cara- 
van—adopting a suddenly accelerated gait 
on reaching the longitude of railroads and 
express trains. 

One of the worst of these Asiatic mala- 
dies is cholera, about which recently there 
was somewhat of a scare in our own country. 
We had frightful epidemics of it half a cen- 
tury and more ago—in New Orleans and 
elsewhere. Hence it is pleasing to know 
that the mortality from this disease has 
been reduced to a relatively trifling figure 
by the use of a specific vaccine. 

All such vaccines are made in the same 
way—that is to say, by breeding the germs 
of the disease, whatever it may be, in beef 
soup, and then killing them by raising the 
fluid to the boiling point. Nothing could 
be more simple. The microbe broth thus 
prepared is the curative agent, administered 
by the hypodermic syringe. 

These vaccines—otherwise known as 
dead cultures—have been used most suc- 
cessfully as preventives and even to some 
extent as cures for a number of diseases— 
notably pneumonia, carbuncle, inflamma- 
tion of the kidneys, and the very dangerous 
disorder known as childbed fever. For the 
treatment of pneumonia, in cases already 
developed, the germs are bred from the 
sputum of the patient. 

Boils, and even Riggs’ Disease—the 
bacterial complaint which causes the teeth 
to fall out—are successfully treated by this 
means; and the same method is being 
adopted for dealing with certain dangerous 
forms of dysentery. One of the latter is 
caused by a bacterium recently discovered 
by a surgeon in our own army, Major F. 
F. Russell, and named by him Bacillus Y. 
This particular bacillus has been making 
trouble of late in the German army, and a 
vaccine has been manufactured from it and 
used among the troops of the Kaiser. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


A miniature sample package of either 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, Shaving 
Powder, Talc Powder, Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap or Dentalactic Tooth 
Powder, mailed for 4 cents in stamps. 
All five articles in neat combina- 
tion package for 18c. in stamps. 


ai wont smart or dry 


Stick 


on the face” 
Ask any one of the 
millions of men who 
have used Williams’ 
Shaving Soap all 
their lives why he 
prefers it to others 
and you will get the 
same answer. He 
can’t find the same 
soothing, creamy, 
satisfying qualities of 


lather in any other. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


If youprefer your shaving soap in powder form, 
get Williams’ Quick and Easy Shaving Powder 
in the nickeled box with patented hinged cover. 
Sample of either Williams’ Shaving Stick or 
Williams’ Shaving Powder mailed on receipt 
of four cents in stamps. 


What’s the Matter? 


crossing the street who had become confused and did not get-out of the 


SG cesing i HURT. An automobile turning a corner struck a man 


way. The crowd is gathering to see the ambulance carry the man 
away. Every hour of the day such things are happening on the streets. The 
carelessness of others and your own hurry put you in constant danger of 


accidental injury. 


There are a thousand other causes of accident. 


Not the least numerous 


are those at home, office, travel and recreation. 
A $3,000 accumulative accident policy, the best on ihe market, costs at the 


tate of about 4 cents a day. 


You need accident insurance. 


You need it now. i 


MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send me particulars regarding ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


Name 
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“Oh, Look! It’s 
Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter.” 


ishing too. 


youngsters. Theyre crazy about it. 


butter. 
guard the appetizing aroma and flavor. 
look for and insist on Beech-Nut Brand. 
a 1Sc jar from your grocer, today. 


BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER 


HEN the kids run in after school, shouting ‘* Something 
to eat, Mama!’ here’s something they’ll like, and it is nour- 


Get a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter today. When the children 
come, spread slices of fresh bread with it. 
You'll be keeping a jar 
always on hand for luncheon and ’tween-meal sandwiches — even 
to make into cookies and candies for the kids. 

It’s nourishing peanuts, roasted and salted and ground to creamy 
Comes tightly sealed in Beech-Nut glass jars that jealously 
Never sold in bulk, 

No other like it. 


Made by the Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y., 
Famous for Beech-Nut Bacon. 


Taste Beech-Nut Bacon baked. Send 15¢ for special Bacon Rack. Also free copy “‘ Beech-Nut Breakfast News.” 


Then watch the 


So 
Get 


(RITERS Resurcr 


Save $25 to $5 on any make of Typewriter. Our 


**Factory Rebuilt’? Typewriters 
are perfect in quality, condition and looks. Durable andreliable 
in construction and serviceable in every way. Buy from the 
largest factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities. 
We guarantee for one year against defect in workman- 
ship and material. Write for catalogue and address 
of nearest branch office. 
American Writing Machine Oo. 
345 Broadway, New York 


G 
Brandt's patented Automatic Ra- 

Y zor Stropper. Automatically puts 

a perfect edge on any razor, oldstyle 

@ orsafety. Bigseller. Every man wants one. 


Makes Every 
Man An Expert 


No Experience 


Necessary 
Guaranteed m™ Write quick for terms, prices and territory. 
For Life A. Brandt Cutlery Co.,84W. Broadway,N.Y. 


Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business. 
Big demand, Write today for free sample and full particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 


FOR 1912 we present 
four YALE Models, 
equipped with the im- 
proved Eclipse free engine 
clutch, 234 inch studded 
tires, eccentric yoke and 
muffler cut-out. 


Write to-day for your copy of the 
1912 advance YALE literature, 
which tells of this and other 
improvements embodied in the 
YALE line. 


¥ 
Model 24, 4 H. P. YALE, $210 
Model 24m, 4 H. P. YALE with Bosch 
magneto, $235 
Model 25, 5 H. P. YALE twin, $260 
Model 27, 7 H. P. YALE, $285 
CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


TYPEWRITERS). 


* *‘Visible’’ Typewriters, factory rebuiltandall other 
makes sold or rented anywhere at & to %4 mirs. 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D. 

Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake 8t., Chicago 


Hunting for a Sensible 


Christmas Gift? 
PARIS GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
May be had in special Holiday Boxes 
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(Concluded from Page 15) , 
and Stone and some others grabbed at it. 


has many friends in Georgia who will make 
a determined effort to get the delegation 
for him. — 

Wilson is stronger in North and South 
Carolina and in Florida than any other 
candidate. It is almost a certainty he will 
have the North Carolina and the Florida 
delegations, and his chances are pretty 
fair in South Carolina also. Mississippi 
and Louisiana, as matters stand, are for 
Wilson; and, though sentiment is divided 
in Texas, it is likely the preponderant part 
of it in that state is for Wilson. Arkansas 
likes Wilson; and Oklahoma favors Champ 
Clark more strongly than any other and 
will be for Clark if Clark can get out of 
the woods in Missouri. The old-line men 
have a good strong grip on Maryland 
and Delaware; and Kentucky is torn with 
conflicting loyalties. 

Alabama will present Underwood’s name. 
That was definitely decided upon when I 
was. there in November. Underwood has 
agreed, but has announced he will not be a 
candidate in the sense of seeking votes or 
campaigning for them. He is content to go 
before the convention on his record as 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the present Democratic House of 
Representatives, in the tariff fight in the 
extra session called by Mr. Taft in April 
last; and he will see to it that his record 
remains good in the tariff fight that is com- 
ing this winter. His friends may decide +o 
go out after other Southern delegates fer 
Underwood. If they do they will surely 
make a foray into Kentucky. However, as 
to certainties, Underwood will have Alabama 
if he keeps in his present frame of mind, 
and Alabama will put him in nomination 
right off the bat. 

The Clark and Folk situation in Missouri 
is most important tothosestatesmen. Word 
has recently come to Washington that 
various of the old-line leaders, despairing of 
nominating Harmon, are looking closely at 
Clark and wondering what will happen to 
him in Missouri. There would not be 
much to the Clark boom if Clark should 
not have the Missouri delegates. Clark’s 
friends say he can get them easily—and 
Folk’s friends say these claims are pre- 
posterous, and that Folk is entitled to the 
delegates and will have them. 

This is the Folk side of the story: Folk 
has the indorsement of the Democracy of 
Missouri for president. That indorsement 
was made a part of the party platform 
adopted in the Jefferson City convention 
on September 14, 1910. Champ Clark was 
chairman of that convention and, with 
every other delegate, voted for the pledge. 
The Folk indorsement was made an issue 
in the senatorial fight between James A. 
Reed and David R. Francis. Reed accepted 
the indorsement and was elected. Fran- 
cis hedged. Once again, at a Folk-for- 
President banquet, held later in St. Louis, 
nearly everybody went on record for Folk. 
Folk has an effective organization, called 
the Missouri Democratic League, working 
hard for him. 

This was the situation when Clark’s bee 
began to buzz. After a time, one of the 
St. Louis newspapers wired Clark and 
asked him if he considered himself bound 
by the Folk platform pledge. Clarkreplied: 

“T never began a conversation about 
running for the presidency in my life. I 


never wrote a letter soliciting anybody’s - 


help. I never spent a cent about it in my 
life. I have been out of Missouri a whole 
month, making some clean money lecturing, 
and have little idea as to what is being said 
and done in the state. My own opinion is 
that all offices, including the presidency, 
belong to the people. No man ever de- 
clined a nomination for president by a 
great party and no man ever will decline 
such a nomination.” ki 

That didn’t enlighten things much, and 
Folk was asked to state his position, which 
he did as follows: 

“T am more concerned in the success of 
progressive Democratic principles than in 
my own or any one else’s candidacy. These 
principles should be above the ambition of 
individuals. Selfish or self-aspiring hopes 
should not be allowed to create dissension 
in the ranks of the party at this time.” 

With these two declarations, Senator 
Stone, who hates Folk, began to do a little 
maneuvering. Lon Sanders, the Folk man- 
ager, had said if any other candidate wanted 
to contest for Missouri with Folk he was 
willing to put it to the test of a primary, 


There has been a good deal of backing and 
filling on both sides, but there will be a 
primary; and then it will be up to Folk and 
Clark, for neither can hope to get anywhere 


in the national convention without the — 


Missouri delegates. 


a 
% 


Viewed from the Clark side the conten-_ 
tion about that platform pledge for Folk is" 
that it is not binding because the conven- 


tion that adopted the platform in which 
the Folk pledge appeared was there, by 
law, to enact a platform on which the par- 


ticular campaign to follow that convention — 
was to be fought, and for no other subse- — 


quent campaign. The Clark men hold it 
was not within the province of that conven- 
tion to indorse anybody for president. All 
of Clark’s friends hold that Folk should not 
ask for the delegation on these grounds, 
because, they say, there is no Folk senti- 


ment elsewhere; and that to deprive Clark — 


of the delegation, with the rapidly growing 
Clark sentiment, might deprive him of the 
nomination. However, the primary con- 
test to determine whether Clark or Folk 
shall have the delegation will settle the 
thing one way or the other. 

Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, is out for 
Wilson, but if Clark has the Missouri dele- 
gates it is more than likely—indeed, most 
likely—Oklahoma will be for Clark also. 
Senator Owen and former Governor Has- 
kell, who will contest the senatorial nom- 
ination with Owen, have both declared fcr 


Clark. Oklahoma is ready to do what it . 


ean for Clark if Missouri will but show the 
way. 

The plan of the Wilson managers is te 
show the South that it is possible to dis- 
card the old necessary-to-win combination 
of the solid South, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Indiana, and so on, and 
win with the South and the West, where Wil- 
son is very strong among the independent 
Republicans. 

The old-line men are hanging to Harmon, 


as per their orders; but Harmon has gained ~ 


nothing with the people, and many of the 
old-line men are preparing to find a way out. 


This is demonstrated by the multiplica- — 


tion of candidates, the favorite-son game, 
and by the private canvassing of available 
material. : 

As it now stands, the Democratic con- 
vention will have before it Underwood, 
Hearst, Baldwin, Marshall, Foss, Clark or 


Folk, Dix maybe, Harmon and Wilson, — 


with the lists open to all comers. It has 
taken two-thirds to nominate in a Demo- 


cratic national convention and will take 


two-thirds next summer unless the rule is 
changed. None of this lot will have the 
requisite two-thirds if all stay in. Pres- 
ently the fight will simmer down to Har- 


mon and Wilson, as it looks now, with the ~ 


others sparring for an opening for any 
favorite son. 
kind, Clark looks somewhat better than 
the others. 

So far as the voters of the country are 
directly concerned—meaning the Demo- 
crats and the independent Republicans— 
Wilson has the greater strength at this 
time. If it were a mass convention Wilson, 
would be nominated. Public sentiment 
may develop to such an extent that Wilson’s 
nomination cannot be prevented. 
son’s nomination will be prevented if the 
old-line Democrats and the interests can 
prevent it; but, with Wilson and Harmon 
deadlocked, the game may shift so as to 


In a contingency of this 


Wil-@ 


make almost any of the others who will — 


have votes a lively possibility. The Demo- 


cratic nomination is a long way from being — 
settled at present, but it is definite that 


Wilson has the greatest strength just now, 
with all the others trailing. There will be 


a chance for much fine politics at that con- — 
vention. It would be well for any person — 


interested in the outcome to be polite to all 
the candidates who may appear. Any one 
of them may be selected. 

My survey of the entire country has con- 
vinced me of this: Mr. Taft will be renom- 
inated if he remains in his present frame 


of mind and demands renomination. Mr. 
Taft will be defeated if the’ Democrats use 


any discretion in naming the candidate to 
oppose him. Of course, a political miracle 
may happen—I admit that; but political 
miracles are of slow creation and it is less 
than a year until the next election. Besides, 
the only miracle-worker who could work one 
that would be effective is Mr. Taft—and 
he isn’t much at that sort of thing. 
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Snowbound! 


ALTED by the drifts—hours until the snow- 

plow comes. Not such a ézg mistortune— 
if you’ve plenty to eat—plenty of Zeat—and 
plenty of Lucky Strike. 


It’s the cheer-you-up smoke in all places. 


3 


Nothing else like it to take the edge off discomfort— 
to bridge weary waits—a friend to your journey’s end. 


Get out your trusty briar—your meerschaum_ or 
your calabash—load it full up with fragrant Lucky Strike. 
Light—and lean back in solid comfort. 


Everybody knows Lucky 
Strike Sliced Plug—of long 
and honorable history. 


It’s won its way—and 
held its sway for 50 years— 
on merit. 


Now you can buy Lucky Strike 

Roll Cut—the same tobacco incon- 

~ venient 10c pocketboxes—ready for 

your pipe. 

Lucky Strike is made of choicest Burley— 

= : aged for years and refined—its exquisite flavor 

y 2 Opa and aroma brought out by the famous Patterson 

a] CVE} ‘ Process. It’s a secret with us—discovered by 

y ppg giltecesce... thefounder of this business, Dr. R. A. Patterson. 

Ge Pipe No tobacco (except Patterson’s) gets this 
if opt: special treatment. . 

\ Ask for Lucky Strike—and get it. 


R. A. Patterson Tobacco Company 


RICHMOND, VA. Taco. 
To The Tobacco Trade: Package 
We are making every endeavor to fill all orders promptly, but the 90c 
great growth of Tuxedo (the original granulated Burley) is taxing our 
Tuxedo departments to the utmost. We have never dared to adyertise All 
Tuxedo, because its sales have grown so rapidly on sheer merit that Dealers 
we have always had difficulty in meeting the demand. So much of 10c 


Tuxedo is sold that we must have orders in advance. 
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That 
Belated 


Christmas 
Present 


A Christmas present that 
doesn’t end with Chnist- 
mas but goes right on 
during the entire year— 
coming 52 times to the 
one to whom you give it— 
is a year’s subscription to 
The Saturday Evening 
Post. It costs $1.50 and 
will be a welcome weekly 
visitor to any friend. 


The first news of the gift 
will be the arrival of a 
beautiful illuminated 4- 
page announcement on 
Christmas morning bear- 
ing your name and stating 
that The SaturdayEven- 
ing Post will continue to 
come each week for the en- 
suing year with your best 
wishes. The announce- 
ment will bear your name. 


Or, if the friend whom you 
favor is a woman you may 
also want to include The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
OF course the announce- 
ment of a subscription to 
the latter bears the name 
of that magazine. 


The price of a year’s 
subscription to either is 


$1.50. Order today; the 


time is short. 


The Curtis Publishing 
Company 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| thing on between you and me. 
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through her fingers and realizes it will soon 
be gone. They are both a little sorry for 
themselves, a little frightened—both have 
the feeling they must hurry somehow, some- 
where, or it will be too late. Oh, I have 
analyzed them! I know what I am talking 
about; it’s a psychological moment in both 
their lives, and the merest push will bring 
them together.” 

“But mamma won’t come,” I said when 
he stopped. ‘I know she won’t come.’ 

“She will if you ask her,” he said back. 

“T am positive she won’t,”’ I went on. 
“She hates out-of-door things, and sunburn 
and bugs, and—and old gentlemen.” 

“Dad isn’t an old gentleman!” exclaimed 
Charley indignantly. ‘‘He’s a splendid- 
looking man and in the prime of life. Why, 
that’s the whole trouble—he is so con- 
foundedly attractive! But there’s no sense 
arguing about it—wait till you see him for 
yourself. The point is to make your mother 
come—and she will if you urge her. Every 
mother is a born matchmaker, and she will 
soon get it into her head that there is some- 
Then she 
will jump to come!’’ I flushed and tried to 
interrupt him, but he wouldn’t allow it and 
continued angrily: ‘‘ Well, why shouldn’t 
there be? You have an awfully sweet dis- 
position, even if you aren’t so pretty as 
some of them. It’s the homely girls that 
make the best wives—appreciate a man 
when they’ve got him. It isn’t ridiculous 
a bit that your mother should get that 
idea—the idea of there being something 
between us. Don’t you see it will put her 
off the scent—make it easier and more 
natural to throw her and dad together? 
And remember, it means Fairholme. Don’t 
forget Fairholme!”’ 

If he hadn’t said Fairholme I don’t sup- 
pose I should ever have consented, though 
it was all true about mamma—every word 
of it. Then, too, she had money troubles 
he didn’t know of and was spending lots 
more than her income. It was one of those 
moments when you see everything clear as 
though in a flash of lightning—and what I 
saw was her marrying Jerome Taylor as the 
best way out of her difficulties. Yet I felt 
terribly underhanded and treacherous, and 
the notion of her marrying anybody at all 
made me utterly heartsick; but Charley 
Whytock pounded and pounded, and talked 
louder and louder, until I was forced to say 
“Yes” ‘almost in spite of myself. 

He was certainly diabolically clever, and 
nothing showed it more than mamma’s im- 
mediately accepting his invitation, though 
it cost her a couple of week-ends and a ball. 
My embarrassment and hesitation made 
her think everything he meant her to think, 
and that night she came and sat on my bed 
and kissed me, saying that Charley was one 
of the most remarkable young men she had 
ever known, with one of those silent, deter- 
mined natures that took women by storm. 
I felt like a dreadful little hypocrite, lying 
there and hearing him praised; for of 
course she thought she was pleasing me by 
doing it. It was all I could do not to burst 
out and tell her the truth; but then I 
thought of Jerome Taylor and of his calling 
me a little Borekiller—and didn’t. 

We were two days motoring up to the 
Pittochokee, where the yacht was waiting 
for us, and then a day more before we 
reached the Gun Club Reservation. I was 
afraid of Charley’s father at first, though 
he wasn’t a bit like what I had expected. 
He was very distinguished looking, with 
iron-gray hair and the most delightful man- 
ners, and an appearance of wonderful vigor 
and vitality; and—oh, it’s hard to describe 
that sense of power he gave one—of some- 
thing commanding and splendid, it was so 
like a king unbending; and you felt flattered 
every time he smiled at you! 

Nothing could have been less like Char- 
ley’s description of him, for you couldn’t 
associate anything with Mr. Whytock ex- 
cept what was noble and high-bred; and 
you knew instantly he had been misjudged 
and that there were two sides to it. My 
idea was that he found it pretty tiresome 
living alone with Charley in a big empty 
house, and was glad to go anywhere for 
gayety and companionship; in fact, he as 
much as told me that, saying it was hard to 
like young people so much when they didn’t 
like him, and be condemned to be respected, 
which he said was the most chilling word in 
the dictionary. I said I thought “‘homely”’ 
was, and we made great friends on his being 
old and me homely —though nothing would 
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make him admit that I was. He said every 
girl of nineteen was beautiful; and didn’t 
I have hair enough to dress myself in it like 
a mermaid?—and he pleased me so much 
by admiring it. 

What pleased me most, however, was 
how well he and mamma got on; for now, 
instead of not wanting it or dreading that 
mamma might marry again, it was my 
dearest hope that Mr. Whytock might fall 
in love with her and become one of the 
family. I should have loved to have him 
for a stepfather, and used to tell myself 
stories about it at night and dream of the 
happiness it would be. Charley was as 
pleased as I was, and said again they were 
made for each other and everything was 
going just the way he planned. I could 
not see how he could help falling in love 
with mamma—Mr. Whytock, I mean—for 
she was never lovelier and went out of her 
way to be nice to him. 

On the yacht she dressed to perfection, 
and was cross with me because I wouldn’t 
wear anything but middy blouses and short 
skirts, and a boy’s soft felt hat to replace 
the one that blew away. But if one is 
homely one might as well be comfortable; 
and, anyway, I had nice ankles and small 
feet, and I wanted to enjoy it all without 
being afraid to sit down—or having to re- 
member my clothes all the while. It wasn’t 
my affair to make an impression, but mam- 
ma’s—so I just played out like a kid and 
half the time went barefooted and didn’t 
worry how I looked. Mr. Whytock backed 
me up and said I was quite right when 
mamma complained, and if I dressed for 
dinner that was all that could be expected 
of “the child.”” He always called me “the 
child,’’ and wouldn’t ever treat meas though 
I were grown up, and always kept laughing 
at me and the things I did or said, as though 
I were a perpetual joke to him. Sometimes I 
was provoked—and once I cried —he teased 
me so much; but usually I loved it, for it 
was such a compliment to be noticed—and 
liked, you know. 

The yacht was the nicest old boat imagi- 
nable, much more like a house than a ship; 
with two stories and a stern veranda over 
the water, where we would sit at night with 
the lamp and try to stay awake until nine 
o’clock. Mr. Whytock always dropped off 
first, and he told me he would give me a 
box of candy every time I poked him— 
which must have run to hundreds, for after 
a minute he would go to sleep again and 
have to be poked some more. 

That was the trouble about the téte-a- 
tétes Charley and I had planned—if we 
went away they would both go sound asleep 
in their deck-chairs, which was awfully dis- 
couraging and unexpected. However, in 
the daytime it went the way it ought to, 
and really we had some reason to pat our- 
selves on the back, for we would never come 
back from walking or canoeing, or whatever 
it was, but they were deep in talk, with that 
cozy, confidential look of two people getting 
to be more and more intimate. The only 
aggravating thing was that I liked going 
with Mr. Whytock ever so much more 
than with Charley, who preferred to tie up 
somewhere and read his business letters 
and write answers on the back of a book 
with a fountain pen. This made our excur- 
sions together rather dull, for it left me 
nothing to do but twiddle my thumbs and 
run after his papers when they blew away. 
Often I would sit and build fairy castles of 
Mr. Whytock married to mamma, with me 
as his little stepdaughter and always with 
him; and then I didn’t mind staying away 
all those hours with Charley, knowing I 
was helping to bring it about. 

All about us were trackless woods—miles 
and miles of them; and, except for the 
ranger who brought in the mail every day 
on horseback, there wasn’t a soul to be 
seen. It was a beautiful country, with 
open glades where you would startle deer, 
and trout streams with rocks and splashing 
waterfalls; and everywhere the silent, un- 
ending, primeval forest stretching away to 
the mountains. Our only trouble with Mr. 
Whytock was that he would go fishing and 
insist on taking me with him, and it wasn’t 
any good saying ‘‘No,” for he could be as 
masterful as Charley when he wanted any- 
thing. Then, too, we would both get up be- 
fore breakfast and swim alongside the yacht, 
which also made Charley terribly cross. 

“You're unsettling dad!” he would say. 
“Tf you aren’t careful the whole thing will 
end in smoke and our trip will be wasted.’ 
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That: made me awfully conscience- 
stricken, and for a time I tried to keep in 
the background more, and pretended I had © 
a headache or that the water was too cold, 
or that I was tired of fishing or tramping. _ 
Giving up swimming was the worst of all, — 
for I had no excuse for wearing my hair 
down afterward and having Mr. Whytock 
praise it to the skies, which he always did. 
It wasn’t like many of his compliments, 
which hid a joke in them. He said it was 
the most beautiful hair he had ever seen, — 
and he loved to hold a handful of it against 
the light to see the sun glimmer through it, 
calling it fairy gold and touching it with a 
sort of reverence. 

It was aggravating of mamma not to 
exert herself more to please him, and she 
read French novels when she might have | 
been making headway. Charley, in hisover- 
bearing, horrid way, said she would only 
have herself to thank if she lost him—lost — 
Mr. Whytock, that is—and how could she 
be so foolish! I thought she was foolish, — 
too, for it seemed to me she ought to be 
the happiest woman in the world to have 
Mr. Whytock so much taken with her. He 
certainly admired her tremendously and 
was always saying he did, and showered 
attentions on her. 

Charley said we could only wait and see, 
and varied from being hopeful to the 
grumpiest depression, when he said you 
never could tell what people would do, and — 
that probably mamma would marry Mr. — 
Taylor after all, and that his father would — 
lose his silly old head over an actress. Our 
outings together got duller and duller, and — 
I only went because I couldn’t help it. It — 
was strange that he could be the son of such — 
a fascinating man, and so queer and deep ~ 
when his father was everything the reverse. — 
I used to watch his face as he wrote and — 
wrote on the back of a book and thought it — 
looked like that of a villain in a theater, — 
plotting everybody’s destruction—not that 
he couldn’t be nice too—I don’t mean 
that—but it was always with a calculating 
expression, as though he was saying one 
thing and thinking another. ; 

Well, it all went on like that until we 
were within two days of leaving; and when 
Mr. Whytock asked me to go on a long 
walk I just thought I would, whether 
Charley liked it or not. Weslipped away — 
without any fuss or explanations, like a 
pair of truants, and Mr. Whytock seemed 
as pleased as I was to be alone together 
again. He was more subdued than usual, — 
however, and spoke several times of the 
party breaking up and how he had enjoyed — 
every minute of it. He wanted to know ~ 
whether I would like him to build a yacht — 
like the Polliwog and repeat the trip next 
year; and when I answered it would be — 
heavenly of him he sighed and said one — 
never could repeat things and that one was ‘ 
a fool to try. I had never seen him out — 
of spirits before or heard him speak so 
feelingly about growing old. : 

“The tragedy of age is that we stay — 
young!” he said. ‘“‘The man who wrote — 
that knew what he was talking about.” — 
Then he sighed and asked me what it was — 
like to be only nineteen, with everything 
dewy fresh; and said I was like a little ‘ 
chicken peeping out of an eggshell, won- — 
dering what it was all about! Afterward 
we sat down to rest in a little dell, and he — 
lit a cigar while I leaned back against a 
rock. We remained a long time like that, 
without saying a word, when he suddenly ~ 
asked: ¥ 

“A penny for your thoughts, Miss 
Amy?” ; 
I don’t know what tempted me to do © 
it—perhaps it was the curious earnestness 
in his voice—but I told him the truth 
instead of laughing and pretending. 

“Just thinking how detestable it was to 
be homely,” I answered. ‘To be nineteen 
pd homely!—I am always thinking of © 
that.” 

I fully believed he would say something: 
about my hair or try to comfort me in his 
usual kindly way; but he only mused, 
blowing out smoke. 

“Miss Amy, you have an ineradicable 
idea that you are ugly, haven’t you?” he 
said at last. ‘ 

“Just look at me!” I replied, smiling 
rather dismally. “I haven’t any illusions 
abors myself ; I know I am a perfect little 
right!” 

“Suppose I told you that you w 
mistaken?” he said. 
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I answered I would hate to have him 
tell such a fib. Facts were facts, alas! 
“Not if could prove it?” he asked—‘“‘I 
mean so far as I am concerned.” 
~“Oh, but you couldn’t!’”’ I answered. 
“Yes, I could!” he said. ‘‘And what’s 
more, I am going to.” 
Naturally I wanted to know how— 


thinking, of course, he meant my hair. 


“By asking you to marry me,” he said. 
I was so surprised I almost stopped 


_ breathing. I was thunderstruck, and every- 


thing seemed to go round and round. 
“That’s how much I think of you,” he 
went on quite calmly. ‘‘Would you con- 
sider it at all, Miss Amy?” Then, as I 
hung my head and hesitated, he said 


softly and with a strange little break in his 


voice: ‘“‘If you can’t we'll say no more 
about it—though weshall always be friends, 


~ shan’t we?” 


“But it’s yes!” I said, almost whispering 
it and feeling dreadfully bold and shame- 
less. He was so far away, you know, and 
seemed so ready for its being ‘‘No.” In- 
deed, he stared at me an instant as though 
he could hardly believe it, and then came 


- over and took my hand and kissed it. I 
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fancy he thought too much display would 
be unbecoming in so old a man, and there 
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spots where a turkey is a turkey and not 
a cold-storage corpse. And this being the 
ease, why don’t those places advertise, so 
that by the hundreds and the thousands 
men who live in hotels might come from 


__all over at this season of the year and just 


naturally eat themselves to death? 

Perchance also the sucking pig of the 
good old days still prevails in certain 
sheltered vales and glades. He, too, used to 
have his vogue at holiday times. Because 
the gods did love him he died young —died 
young and tender and unspoiled by the 
world—and then everybody else did love 
him too. For he was barbered twice over 
and shampooed to a gracious pinkiness by 
a skilled hand, and then, being basted, he 
was roasted whole with a smile on his lips 
and an apple in his mouth, and sometimes a 
bow of red ribbon on his tail, and his juices 
from within ran down his smooth flanks 
and burnished him to perfection. His in- 
terior was crammed with stuff and things 
and truck and articles of that general 
nature—I’m no cooking expert to go into 
further particulars, but whatever the stuff- 
ing was, it was appropriate and timely and 
suitable, I know that, and there was onion 
in it and savory herbs, and it was exactly 
what a sucking pig needed to bring out all 
that was good and noble in him. 

You began operations by taking a man’s- 
size slice out of his midriff, bringing with it 
a couple of pinky little rib bones, and then 
you ate your way through him and along 
him in either direction or both directions 
until you came out into the open and fell 
back satiated and filled with the sheer joy 


_ of living, and greased to the eyebrows. I 


should like to ask at this time if there is any 
section where this brand of sucking pig 
remains reasonably common and readily 
available? In these days of light house- 
keeping and kitchenettes and gas stoves 
and electric cookers, is there any oven big 
enough to contain him? Does he still linger 


_ on or is he now known in his true perfection 
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_ tamales or Hawaiian poi. 


only on the magazine covers and in the 
Christmas stories? As a further guide to 
those who in the goodness of their hearts 
may undertake a search for him in his re- 
maining haunts and refuges, it should be 
stated that he was no German wild boar, or 
English pork pie on the hoof, and that he 
was never cooked French style, or doctored 
up with anchovies, caviar, marrons glacés, 
pickled capers out of a bottle—where many 
of the best capers of the pickled variety 
come from—imported truffles, Mexican 
He was—and is, 
if he still exists—just a plain little North 
American baby-shoat cooked whole. And 


don’t forget the red apple in his mouth. 


None genuine without this trademark. 
But, shucks! what’s the use of talking 
that way? Patriotism is not dead and 
a democratic form of government still 
endures, and there are surely real sucking 
pigs being cooked and served whole some- 
where this very day. And in that same 


neighborhood, if it lies to the eastward, 
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was something very noble and touching in 
his restraint. Soit wasnot at allas youread 
about in books, but very grave and tender 
and beautiful —and I knew he loved me and 
I knew I loved him; and we sat there and 
talked very quietly, with a deep inner 
welling of happiness that again and again 
brimmed to my eyes. 

It was only when we started home that 
I recollected Charley and began to have the 
most awful misgivings as to how he would 
take it. Mr. Whytock was as nervous 
as I was and no less afraid of Charley, 
saying that I must brace myself for a dis- 
agreeable scene, and that whatever hap- 
pened I wasn’t to allow myself to be cowed 
or made to change my mind. He was 
terribly conscious of being fifty-six and me 
only nineteen, and begged me not to mind 
anything Charley said, however wounding 
it might be. Through it all he laughed, 
too, keeping my hand tight in his and telling 
me everything would come right if we only 
stuck to our guns; but he didn’t know the 
worst thing of all, which of course I hadn’t 
told him—that Charley had set his heart 
onmamma’s marrying him! That was what 
made the coming interview so frightful— 
that I should stand revealed as a treacherous 
little schemer who had spoiled all his plans. 
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there are cooks who know the art of plank- 
ing a shad in season—not the arrangement 
of the effete Hast, consisting of a greased 
skin wrapped_round a fine-tooth comb and 
reposing on a charred clapboard—but a 
real shad; and if it lies to the southward 
one will surely find in the same vicinity a 
possum of a prevalent dark brown tint, 
with sweet potatoes baked under him and a 
certain inimitable, indescribable dark rich 
gravy surrounding him, and on the side 
corn pones—without any sugarin them. I 
think probably the reason why the possum 
doesn’t flourish in the North is that they 
insist on tacking an O on to his name, 
simply because some misguided writer of 
dictionaries ordained it so. Once I saw 
ostensible ’*possum at a French restaurant 
in New York. It was advertised as 
Opossum, Southern style, and it was chopped 
up fine and cooked in a sort of a casserole 
effect, with green peas and carrots and 
various other things mixed in along with it. 
The quivering sensations which were felt 
throughout the South on this occasion, and 
which at the time were mistaken for earth- 
quake tremors, were really caused, I am re- 
liably informed, by so many Southern cooks 
turning over petulantly in their graves. 
Still going on the assumption that the 
turkey and the sucking pig and their 
kindred spirits are yet to be found among 
us or among some of us, anyhow, it is only 
logical to assume that the food is not 
served in courses at the ratio of a little of 
everything and not enough of anything, 
but that it is brought on and spread before 
the company all together and at once—the 
turkey or the pig or the ham or the chick- 
ens; the mashed potatoes overflowing 
their receptacle like drifted snow; the 
celery; the scalloped oysters in a dish like a 
erock; the jelly layer cake, the fruit cake 
and Prince of Wales cake; and in addition, 
scattered about hither and yon, all the 
different kinds of preserves—pusserves, to 
use the proper title—including sweet peach 
pickles dimpled with cloves and melting 
away in their own sweetness, and water- 
melon-rind pickles cut into cubes just big 
enough to make one bite—that is to say in 
cubes about three inches square—and the 
various kinds of jellies—crab-apple, cur- 
rant, grape and quince—quivering in an 
ecstasy as though at their very goodness, 
and casting upon the white cloth where the 
light catches them all the reflected, dan- 
cing tints of beryl and amethyst, ruby and 
garnet —jewels in the diadem of real food. 
People who eat dinners like this must, by 
the very nature of things, cling also to the 
ancient North American custom of start- 
ing the day with an amount of regular food 
called collectively a breakfast. This, of 
course, does not mean what the dweller in 
the city by the seaboard calls a breakfast, 
he knowing no better, poor wretch—a swal- 
low of tea, a bite of a cold baker’s roll, a 
plate of gruel mayhap, or pap, and a sticky 
spoonful of the national marmalade of 
Perfidious Albumen, as the poet has called 
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_As luck would have it, there he was, 
sitting on a log near the landing—Charley, 
I mean—right across our path and looking 
ready to eat us alive. 

“Now for it!” said Mr. Whytock, giving 
my hand a squeeze. 

“Yes; now for it!” said I, with a 
crumpling-up feeling in my knees. 

Mr. Whytock did not do any beating 
about the bush, though I think he had a 
crumpled-up feeling too. 

“Charley,” he said, “Amy and I are 
going to get married—and we want your 
blessing. I hope it will be forthcoming for 
all our sakes.” 

Imagine my astonishment when Charley 
jumped up and enthusiastically wrung his 
father’s hand, and then turned to me and 
kissed me—yes, put his arms round my 
neck and gave me a regular hug, saying 
he congratulated us—and nothing in the 
ued could have delighted him more than 

is! 

“What a little innocent you were!” he 
said to me. “That was what I intended 
the whole time; for you two were made 
for each other and I knew it!” 


The only thing I don’t like about Charley 
is his absurd conviction that he arranged it. 


it, followed by a slap at the lower part of 
the face with a napkin and a series of 
V-shaped hiccoughs ensuing all the morn- 
ing. No, indeed. In speaking thus of 
breakfast, one means a real breakfast. If 
it’s in New England there’ll be doughnuts 
and pies on the table, and not those sickly 
convict labor pies of the city either, with 
the prison pallor yet upon them, but 
brown, crusty, full-chested pies. And if it’s 
down South there will be hot waffles and 
fresh New Orleans molasses; and if it’s in 
any section of.our country, north or south, 
east or west, such comfits and kickshaws as 
genuine country smoked sausage, put up in 
bags and spiced like Araby the Blest, and 
fresh eggs fried in pairs—never less than in 
pairs—with their lovely orbed yolks turned 
heavenward like the topaz eyes of beaute- 
ous prayerful blondes; and slices of home- 
cured ham with the taste of the hickory 
smoke and also of the original hog deli- 
cately blended in them, and marbled with 
fat and lean, like the edges of law books; 
and cornbeef hash, and flaky hot biscuits; 
and an assortment of those same pickles 
and preserves already mentioned; the whole 
being calculated to make a hungry man 
open his mouth until his face resembles the 
general-delivery window at the post-office— 
and sail right in. 

The cry has been raised that American 
cooking is responsible for American dys- 
pepsia, and that as a race we are given to 
pouring pepsin pellets down ourselves be- 
cause of the food our ancestors poured 
down themselves. This is a base calumny. 
Old John J. Calumny himself never coined 
a baser one. You have only to look about 
you to know the truth of the situation, 
which is, that the person with the least 
digestion is the one who always does the 
most for it, and that those who eat the 
most have the least trouble. Where do you 
find the percentage of dyspeptics running 
highest, in the country or the city? Where 
do you find the stout woman who is bant- 
ing as she pants and panting as she bants? 
Again, the city. Where do you encounter 
the unhappy male creature who has been 
told that the only cure for his dyspepsia is 
to be a Rebecca at the Well and drink a 


gallon of water before each meal and then | 


go without the meal, thus compelling him 
to double in both réles and first be Rebecca 
and then be the Well? Where do you see so 
many of those miserable ones who have the 
feeling, after eating, that rude hands are 
tearing the tapestries off the wall of their 
respective dining rcoms? 

Not in the country, where, happily, food 
is perhaps yet food. In the city, that’s 
where—in the cities, where they have 
learned to cook food and to serve it and to 
eat it after a fashion different from the 
fashions their grandsires followed. 

That’s a noble slogan which has lately 
been promulgated—See America First. 
But while we’re doing so wouldn’t it bea 
fine idea to try to see some American 
cooking also? 
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“MY CHUM” is made of Selected Briar, 
Rubber Mouthpiece, Sterling Mounted. 
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ai California’s artistic well built homes attract the tourist first. 
4) They cost less than the old fashioned box shaped houses, For 
#4 $2700 vou can build a home like this—it is suited to any cli- 
| mate. Architects’ blue print plans complete only $5.00 a set. 


Send 50c coin, order or stamps today 


* LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY | 
S “Builders of 2000 Homes"’ 
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' A perfect collar for the busy man—Linen style, linen fit, linen 
4) appearance, and no laundry bills. At dealers—Style Book 
1 Free on request. The Arlington Co., 725 Broadway, N.Y. 


Lamps are lit with an ordinary 
match as conveniently as city 
gas at one-fourth the cost. Write 
for catalog and agency. 

THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CO. 
158 W. Ohio Street Chicag 
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Sells for cash. As indispensable as a typewriter. First 
class salesmen only need apply. 


SALES MANAGER, BOX 14, NEWTON, IOWA. 


Sell to dealers in your town. Be our 
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Chewing Gum agent. Clean, profitable business 


built up quickly with our new brands. 
Four flavors, novel packages. Writetoday. Helmet Gum Factory, 
Cincinnati, Wemake Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums, 


Business of 
Farming 


is in the most critical period of its 
development. Both the working 
farmer and the investor in farm 
lands and securities are seriously 
studying how to tum farm 
products into net profits. 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


is presenting authoritative discus- 
sions of the science of growing 
crops and the business of selling 
them. ‘The agricultural scientist 
appears to have neglected the 
subject of farm business manage- 
ment, and farmers are now con- 
fronted by a peculiar lack of 
adequate marketing systems. The 
experience of those who have 
developed successful plans for 
business management of farms is 
the best source of helpful infor- 
mation. The Editors will be 
glad to receive articles dealing 
with successful experiences on the 
business aspects of farming. 


Successful Selling 


The experience of those who 
are accomplishing unusual and 
profitable results in the disposal 
of their products may be pre- 
sented in helpful articles. 
Methods for direct selling, good 
packing and shipping, saving the 
waste in transportation, are being 
worked out in many places, and 
it is from accounts of these ef- 
forts that other farmers must gain 
information as to improvements 
and changes. 


Farm Management 


The development of the farm 
as a factory that will return the 
maximum net profit depends 
upon many factors; some local, 
some peculiar to the soil, and 
others peculiar to the crops or 
livestock kept. Here the scientist 
has but little aid to offer, and 
immediate help must come from 
the experience of those who are 
working out successful enter- 
prises on a commercial scale. 
Descriptive articles presenting 
helpful detail, illustrated by pho- 
tographs, are especially desired. 


All articles and photographs will re- 
ceive prompt attention, and when avail- 
able will be paid for at current rates. 
Sead all manuscripts to 


The Editors, 
The Country Gentleman 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TURKEY AND CRANBERRY SAUCE 4 


A rough corral about twenty rods 
square is the main feature of the equipment 
on this turkey ranch. The fence is of 
chicken wire, eight feet high. Provisions 
for housing turkeys are unnecessary and 
undesirable in this climate. The corral is 
for a protection against coyotes and other 
animals that prey upon the flock. That 
eternal vigilance is the price of success with 
turkeys is attested by the fact that Mr. 
Brooks literally sleeps with his flock, hayv- 
ing a rough bunk in the corner of the corral. 
““Yes,”’ admitted Mr. Brooks, ‘‘I sleep 
there with my two dogs for company. It 
pays. Losing turkeys at three dollars 
apiece cuts down profits. I prefer a little 
effective prevention, even if it is incon- 
venient. Besides, out-of-door sleeping 
apartments are quite the fashion.” 

When the nights are dark a lantern is 
kept burning at the entrance of the corral. 
Within the corral are kept the mothers 
with their broods of very young poults, and 
later the growing turkeys that are old 
enough to roost. Until the poults are 
about a month old each young brood is 
housed in the coop in which it was hatched. 
Then they are herded with their mothers, 
and housed at night in a runway alongside 
the corral. This wire runway, about ten 
feet wide, is divided into sections four rods 
long to prevent the fowls from piling up 
and smothering. This device is original 
with Mr. Brooks and very practical. Just 
as soon as the poults show an inclination to 
roost they are returned to the main corral, 
which is supplied with roosts made of 
willow poles. 

When the young poults first begin to 
enjoy limited grazing privileges under the 
escort of their mothers, the old birds, 
delighted with the restoration of their 
freedom after their long and confining 
maternal duties, are decidedly shy about 
returning to the runway at night. To pre- 
vent them from hiding in the tall grass and 
staying out all night they are equipped 
with collars from which are hung small 
bells. This precaution is found to be very 
effective. 

All of the work in caring for this herd of 
nearly two thousand turkeys has been done 
by Mr. and Mrs. Brooks and their little 
daughter, except when the mothers and 
their broods were first allowed in the field. 
Then a boy was hired for about a month. 
Mr. Brooks declares that his birds have no 
trouble from mites or lice because their 
quarters are kept scrupulously clean. 

Turkey raising as a pin-money pursuit 
is a favorite with California women, espe- 
cially with the wives and daughters of 
ranch superintendents who are in a position 
to secure free range for their birds. All 
bonanza turkey ranchers admit that it is 
“hard to beat a woman”’ at the difficult 
game of raising these delicate birds, and 
that ‘the women seem to have a knack in 
making the things grow.” For this reason 
the testimony of women turkey ranchers is 
entitled to especial weight.: Miss Martha 
Risk is regarded as an adept in this art. 


A Woman With a Knack 


“At first I began with just a few,’’ de- 
clares Miss Risk, ‘‘but now I keep twelve 
turkey hens and a gobbler for breeding, and 
endeavor to raise two hundred each year, 
for that is as many as I can care for alone. 

“In order to be successful it is very 
important to have the best stock. Small, 
late or inferior hens and immature gob- 
blers produce weak offspring. I raise the 
Bronze entirely, as they mature early, are 
good layers and make good mothers. Hens 
should be large and strong and are best at 
two or three years of age. 

“The gobbler should be one year old and 
should be selected with an eye to his size 
and color. Turkeys should be mated in 
January and February, for the earlier the 
poult is hatched the better condition it 
will be in for the Thanksgiving market, 
at which time the prices are best on the 
Pacific coast. 

“My turkeys begin laying about the 
last of February and I set all eggs under 
chicken hens, setting two hens at a time 
and allowing nine eggs for each hen. By 
the time they are ready to hatch there is 
usually a broody turkey hen, and if a 
pipped egg is slipped under her and she is 
allowed to hatch it she will take all the 
poults from the chicken hens and raise 
them more successfully. I find that by so 
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doing I lose fewer eggs from breakage and 
the turkey hen soon begins laying her 
second clutch of eggs. The little turkeys 
should not be disturbed or fed for at least 
twenty-four hours after hatching; then 
they should be placed in a coop. 

“The first food should be hard-boiled 
eggs and rolled crackers, with green onion 
tops chopped fine. Feed them sparingly at 
least three or four times a day. Grit or 
shells must be kept before the poults con- 
stantly from the first. I never feed them 
raw corn in any form until after they are 
six weeks old. After the first or second 
week I make cornbread from the fine 
eracked corn—this, with cracked wheat 
and an occasional feed of curd and green 
onion tops, is their diet until they are six 
weeks old. After that they are ready for 
any of the whole grains. 

“Until the poults are six weeks old I do 
not let the mother hen out of the coop, but 
the little birds have a free run after the 
first week. Previous to this I keep the 
poults confined in a pen directly in front 
of the coop, four feet wide by eight feet 
long and made of eight-inch boards. The 
coop is the only house my turkeys ever 
know, for as soon as they are given free 
range with the mother hen they roost on 
the low branches of trees or on low roosts. 

“The profit depends largely on the cost 
of feed while raising the birds. My birds 
have free range of several hundred acres of 
stubble with plenty of grasshoppers, so 
that they get very little grain after libera- 
tion until the first.ef November. Then I 
feed them well. I have never sold for less 
than twenty cents a pound and some years 
have been paid twenty-five cents. These 
prices are for the live bird. My hens aver- 
age ten pounds and the gobblers about 
twenty pounds.” 


Ninety Poults From Four Hens 


‘After the first six weeks I rarely lose 
a bird, but previous to that the loss varies. 
As I have kept no record of eggs hatched 
and birds lost I cannot make an accurate 
statement as to the per cent of loss. This 
year I raised almost every bird hatched, 
while last year I lost quite a number as a 
result of insects. This year I have kept a 
pan of wood ashes in every pen, and the 
young birds early learned to dust them- 
selves, thus keeping clean and free from all 
insects.” 

Miss Maud Maltester confesses that up 
to the time when she bought her first 
turkeys—four hens and a Tom—she had 
never seen a live turkey outside of a city 
market. Then she moved to a ranch. 

“First I started out to learn how to 
feed and care for the birds,” said Miss 
Maltester. ‘Every one I talked with had a 
different plan and none of them had been 
successful. At last I decided on a ration 
of cornbread with hard-boiled eggs put 
through the meat chopper, green onion 
tops—cut up fine—mixed with chick feed, 
and plenty of grits and water. 

“Hach hen had twenty eggs the first 
clutch. I afterward learned that they 
should be made to lay both clutches before 
stopping. We set the hens in a rather 
dark, well-ventilated shed. After hatching 
I fed them in there until the little poults 
were five or six days old, and then moved 
them to a large yard wired with a high 
wire fencing. They were never housed or 
let out of this yard until they were five or 
six weeks old. When grown they roosted 
on the fence round the place. 

“From these four hens I raised ninety 
young, and lost only two—accidentally. 
Two hens were allowed to raise a second 
setting. My neighbors told me I could not 
raise these as they were late. However, 
three of my ninety were born in Septem- 
ber and I had splendid luck with them. I 
gave all the turkeys a great deal of fresh 
sweet milk; after they were running I fed 
them onred wheat. They were very domes- 
tic and for the most part preferred the yard 
to running. When it came poultry show 
time I sent them along with the pigeons to 
the show and won two prizes on both Toms 
I exhibited. This gave me a fine start in 
selling breeding stock. My first order came 
from a big turkey man near Stockton. He 
sent me a check for $60 for eight young 
Toms. Then orders piled in; in fact I 
could not fill them all. I made $400 from 
my ninety birds. The cost of the feed 
amounted to about $48. I then bought a 
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fine Tom and four hens, which cost me $60. 

I have now about two hundred and fifty — 
turkeys from ten hens and have three fine 
strains. fl 

“The only thing required in raising 
turkeys is good stock—not fine bred, which __ 
is an intense form of breeding —and patience 
and attention to their wants. At first they 
should be fed about six times a day.” 

For a novice, a profit of $352 from a stock — 
of five breeding birds is a pin-money ex- 
hibit of which any woman might well be 
proud. But Miss Maltester had “the — 
knack.” ° 

Another woman who is an adept in this 
odd industry and raises two hundred to 
three hundred of the big feast birds each 
year is Mrs. A. T. Jones. As she generally 
matures ninety per cent of her hatch she 
is entitled to speak with some authority. 
Here are some special points on which she 
puts strong emphasis: | 

“Select the very best Toms and hens 
that can be obtained, as the vitality of the 
chicks depends largely upon the parent 
birds. If possible, change the males each 
year and from your old stock select the 
largest and best formed hens for breeding 
purposes. At mating time have your birds 
in good condition, but avoid having them 
too fat. Turkeys wander off and make 
their nests in all kinds of out-of-the-way _ 
places and must be watched very closely. 
Gather up all of the eggs assoonaslaidand 
disturb the nest as little as possible, leav- 
ing two hen’s eggs in each nest. Keep the 
eggs in a cool, well-ventilated room until 
the hens are ready to set. Let the turkey 
hen sit upon the original nest for two or 
three days, then lift her up gently at dusk 
and remove her to permanent quarters, 
putting her carefully upon the nest and 
eggs prepared for her in a coop or small 
house with slanting roof about four by five 
feet, with a door that can easily be opened 
and shut. The coop should be fairly dark 
but not too dark. In one corner of the 
coop build a shallow nest, using a little fine — 
straw, dead leaves or other suitable mate- 
rial. Put into the nest from eighteen to 
twenty eggs, according to the size of the — 
hen. A dust-box should be placed in the 
coop and the bird kept supplied with fresh _ 
water and food. Keep her a prisoner for er 
from twenty-one to twenty-five days. 
After the little ones are hatched the nest 
and the coop should be thoroughly cleaned _ 
and kept clean, as cleanliness is half of the _ 
battle. If a little dry straw is put in the 
coop it will serve as a good safe roosting- 
place for at least two months. After the 4 
poults have been hatched two days a little 
fresh lard should be rubbed upon the back 
of the head, at the root of the tail and — 
under the wings, and this should be re- 
peated every ten days for at least two 
months. This is to kill the mites. The hen 
mother should have the same treatment. 
More young turkeys die from the effects — 
of lice than from almost any other cause.” 
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“‘ After chicks have been out six days the — 
points of the wing-feathers should all be 
pulled out, that is the last eight or ten on 
the points of the wings. Just why this 
should benefit the poults I am unable to 
say, but that it does have a beneficial effect — 
upon their health I know from actual ex- — 
perience. An important point in raising 
the little turkeys is the feeding. Many 
people kill them by overfeeding. The 
food should be given sparingly each time, 
but often. I feed stale bread, cottage 
cheese pressed dry and mixed with the 
bread and all chopped fine. Give them all 
the green stuff they can eat and have it 
chopped fine. Fresh lettuce gives the best 
results. A dish of oyster shells broken — 
fine should be placed where they can help _ 
themselves, as the growing feathers require __ 
an abundance of lime. . 

“Turkeys should never be closely con- — 
fined even for fattening, as they are very 
nervous birds and will not fatten well in 
close confinement.” ' 

; Hogan has demonstrated the 
profit in turkeys not only as a byproduct 
but as utilizers of waste. His twenty-acre 
place is devoted to dairying, to grapes 
and to watermelons. In any field there is 
always a high percentage of watermelons 
that are unfitted for shipping. He cuts 
open the overripe and out-of-size melons, 
and his turkeys feast onthem. Mr. H 


has found that there is no better food for 


fattening turkeys than watermelon seeds. 


On this diet, combined with pickings from 
his alfalfa field, he has produced turkeys of 
~ uncommon weight and quality. 


Another breeder lays emphasis on the 


fact that the hatching nests must be hol- 
lowed out of moist earth and overlaid with 


a thin sprinkling of straw. If the ground 
is too dry it should be dampened. He also 


_ declares that it is a good plan to have a 


small slatted extension to the coop through 


_ the top of which the hen may see hawks 
_ and ravens and call in her poults. 
careful to face his coops away from the 
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direction of the prevailing winds. All suc- 
cessful turkey raisers are united in the dec- 


laration that overfeeding is fatal when 


the poults are young, and that frequent 
feeding is vital. The practice followed by 
Mrs. H. E. Gonders is undoubtedly a safe 
one. She feeds a finely chopped mixture 
of hard-boiled eggs, cayenne pepper and 
green onion tops five times a day. But her 
manner of feeding is most important. She 


| spreads the table for the birds at each 


meal. The cloth is of gunnysacking and is 
laid on the ground picnic fashion. As soon 
as the little poults have removed all that 
they will eat promptly the cloth is carefully 


_ folded together and the crumbs shaken into 


a place where the birds cannot get at them 
—and the tablecloth is always kept clean. 
Mrs. Gonders rakes and burns all leaves 


and twigs that fall into the corral and 


always has plenty of wood ashes about. 
She raises a high percentage of her hatch. 
Her brood numbers about three hundred. 


Gold-Headed-Cane Men 


Range turkeys like range cattle are care- 
fully branded, a foot punch being used. 
Turkey picking is a profession. Like the 
itinerant sheep shearers, the pickers have 
their regular circuits. They are paid five 
cents to eight cents a bird, and a good 
picker earns four dollarsa day. The turkey 
is always dry picked; it is hung by its 
feet and a sharp hook inserted into its 
mouth. To this hook is attached a heavy 
weight. The adept picker never bruises or 
breaks the skin of the bird. The feathers 
about the head and the tips of the wings are 
left; the head is wrapped in paper, the feet 
are washed, and the turkeys are placed in 
boxes lined with clean newspapers. 

But the choicest turkey meat without 
cranberry sauce is an insult to the American 
appetite. Our national taste has decreed 
that the two must go together, and that 
the breast of a turkey without the pleasant 
tang of the tart New England berry is 
as inadequate as bread without butter. 
Though the home-staying descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers have allowed the holi- 
day turkey to slip through their fingers and 
find an ideal home on the Pacific slope, 


_ the Yankees have held a firm grip on the 


delicious cranberry. In fact, this side dish 


_ of our national feast is a cardinal factor in 
_ the restoration of New England to agri- 


cultural prosperity. 

“When I was a boy down on the Mas- 
sachusetts coast,’ said one of the leaders 
of agricultural thought in New England, 
“there were certain men in our town who 
carried gold-headed canes, lived in old- 
fashioned mansions, talked much and 
worked not at all. We boys called them 
‘the gold-headed-cane men,’ and I used to 
wonder how they had grown so great and 
could live so magnificently without work- 
ing. Later I learned they were the de- 
scendants of whalers and traders who had 
made snug little fortunes from a seafaring 
life. These gold-headed-cane men did not 
patronize the savings banks. They lent 
their money at a high rate of interest. 
Their rule was this: When money would 
not bring ten per cent or better on good 
farming security it must be moved farther 

st. From the Hudson Valley it was 
moved to the Mohawk and Genesee Val- 
leys in New York state. Later it was put 
out in the Western Reserve; a few years 
more found it drawing interest in the Missis- 
siopi Valley. Still later it was earning its 
ten per cent or better in the great prairie 


_ states between the Mississippi and the 


Missouri Rivers, and finally it was forced 
to move on to the Pacific coast. 

“Where is that money today? Back in 
New England, within a hundred miles of 
where the descendants of the gold-headed- 
cane men live. It is invested in cranberry 
bogs! This means more to good old New 
England than most men will realize; it is 
going a long way toward helping the land 
of the Pilgrim Fathers to spell agricultural 
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restoration. The cranberry bog is a bright- 
red spot in the history of New England’s 
second era of agricultural prosperity —an 
era that is just now opening.” Cranberries 
are native to the New England coast. The 
Pilgrim Fathers found them along with the 
wild turkey. 

In the history of land restoration the 
cranberry has certainly written a live chap- 
ter. The industry started in the eastern 
section of Cape Cod well down toward the 
end, but has gradually worked westward, 
and now the very best bog lands are not on 
the Cape itself, but in that section between 
Plymouth and Taunton where the sandy 
Cape land joins the gravel and light loam 
land of the state. A prime reason for the 
better success of the more inland section is 
the greater availability there of water with 
which to flood the bogs. The principal 
scourges that assail the cranberry are: 
the fruit worm, which attacks the berry, 
the fire worm, which kills the body of the 
plant, and the root worm. These are 
overcome by flooding, which is also the pro- 
tection against frost. New England’s cran- 
berry region, it is said, is especially favored 
in that fungus diseases of the cranberry 
plant—for which an effective remedy has 
not yet been discovered—have not so far 
put in an appearance. No other state has 
so high an average cranberry yield as 
Massachusetts. 

In its financial methods the cranberry 
business is a direct graft upon the fishing 
industry. Down on the Cape, in the old 
days, when a mate decided to step into the 
captain class and have a new craft under 
his own command he went among his 
neighbors and raised the money. These 
shares were usually sold in sixteenths and 
thirty-seconds. By dividing his ownership 
in this manner among several vessels the 
thrifty Cape Cod man felt he was avoiding 
the necessity of carrying insurance. It 
was a loose copartnership, an unauthorized 
corporation. Few papers were drawn, and 
in many instances the amount of ownership 
was merely a matter of neighborhood under- 
standing. This was highly satisfactory to 
everybody —except the tax assessor. 

When the cranberry on the Cape over- 
shadowed the fish of the sea the inhabitants 
financed their bogs in the same neighborly 
fashion in which they had formerly floated 
their ship-building ventures. Many of the 
smaller bogs are codperative enterprises 
of this character. But the promiscuous 
activities of the tax-hunters are forcing an 
increasing number of bogs out of the loose 
trusteeship under which they have long 
been operated into formal corporations. 
Both classes ‘of these organizations have 
to a large extent joined in a coéperative 
combination known as the New England 
Cranberry Sales Company, which handles 
a large output to the great advantage of 
the growers. This alliance, however, seems 
to be in no peril from President Taft’s anti- 
trust crusade, as it has plenty of able- 
bodied competition. 


Modern Methods on the Bog 


System is the watchword in the cran- 
berry industry. The big organizations 
keep a very complete and detailed set of 
accounts which show to the last cent just 
what each bog yields, what varieties of 
cranberries are best, what remedies for dis- 
eases have been most effective and during 
what months and under what weather- 
conditions these remedies should be applied. 
They have also reduced the cost of pick- 
ing—which, under the old-fashioned method 
of payment by measure, ran up to about 
two dollars per barrel—to twenty-five 
cents per barrel. Pickers are now paid 
twenty-five cents to thirty-five cents an 
hour. They are also supplied with im- 
proved scoops that enable them to gather 
the fruit very much faster. They work 
from five and one-half to seven hours a day, 
and a proficient hand will harvest about 
six barrels a day. 

The history of this odd industry goes to 
show that when a private bog is taken over 
by a big company its production is speedily 
increased. In one case it is related that an 
eleven-acre bog was bought by a company 
from anowner too old to care for it properly. 
It had paid him a fair but diminishing re- 
turn—a situation duplicated in connection 
with hundreds of New England farms. Ar- 
rangements were made with him whereby 
he was to receive all income from the bog 
over two dollars per barrel until he was 
paid the agreed price, together with six per 
cent interest. After taking it over under 
this arrangement the company paid up the 
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entire amount in three years. Another bog 
is said to have paid one hundred per cent 
on the original investment for seventeen 
years, having yielded an average of over 
one hundred barrels per year. A normal 
average is perhaps fifty barrels. The bog 
making the high average was located near 
a lake that protected it from frosts. Three 
or four years are required to start a bog and 
bring it into profitable bearing. 

When asked why the large company is 
able to operate so much more successfully 
than the private owner, the head of a 
large cranberry organization replied: 

“Because they are in a position to do 
things systematically and scientifically, 
with a weather eye always out for improved 
methods in production, in distribution and 
in selling. The largest corporations can 
afford to hire men of exceptional skill, and 
by their accounting avoid mistakes that 
have been costly in the past. Large and 
perfect storage warehouses enable the big 
company immediately to place the fruit in 
cool storage without fluctuation of tempera- 
ture, and alongside therailroad so that ship- 
ments can be made at such times and in 
such quantities as the market may demand 
and of the variety that each specific market 
may prefer. This is a most important 
consideration. 

“Again, with large storage and sorting 
warehouses the fruit is graded, not only 
more carefully but more thoroughly and 
by fewer men, owing to improved methods’ 

““The large companies have also extended 
the market by advertising and personal 
work. For example, before 1910 no full 
carloads were shipped to the South. Then 
the big companies began a modest market 
extension campaign, with the result that 
one hundred full carloads were sold in the 
South in 1910. Certain towns not using 
more than four or five barrels in years 
past are now selling four hundred to five 
hundred barrels a year.” 


How to Tell Cranberry Land 


“A chief aim of the present codperative 
movement is so to improve distribution 
that every city will get what cranberries it 
needs, and no more. This will mean an 
end to starving one market and glutting 
another. It will also mean a normal price 
to all and an abnormal price to none. 
When this condition prevails the price 
will standardize itself and the retailer will 
know when he is paying the right price.” 

In war times cranberries brought thirty- 
five dollars a barrel; in the early nineties 
the price dropped to about three dollars a 
barrel. Today a normal average is close to 
six. Meantime the quality of the market 
product has steadily improved. But at 
five to six dollars a barrel there is a fat 
profit in growing cranberries. 

“How can I tell undeveloped cranberry 
land when I see it?’ you ask. First, look 
for the wild cranberry vines. If they are 
there and bear a good wild crop, you have 
one important sign in your favor. But that 
is only a starter. You must have a peaty 
soil, the tract must be level and naturally 
well drained and there must be a convenient 
water supply for flooding. Also a plentiful 
supply of clean sand comparatively free 
from weed seeds must be near. « 

Turfing is the first process in transform- 
ing a piece of rough land into a bog. This 
means skinning from the surface all trees, 
shrubs, grass and vegetable matter of every 
kind. Next the tract is graded so that it 
may be flooded with the least possible 
volume of water. Then the ditches and 
flowage dams are put in to handle the tract 
in several sections. The entire surface that 
is to be planted is then covered with clean 
sand to a depth of three to six inches. 
Great care must be taken not to tread or 
pack the sand. 

May and June are the best months in 
which to plant. The cuttings are about ten 
inches long and are distributed over the 
bog, ten to twenty inches apart each way. 
The Early Black and the Howe are held to 
be the best varieties. After the cuttings 
have been laid flat on the ground the planter 
passes along the rows, places the point of a 
long dibble in the middle of each cutting 
and pushes it down through the sand into 
the peat below. This causes the planting 
to double back upon itself. The third year 
after a bog has been well planted it should, 
under good management, yield twenty-five 
barrels to the acre and the fourth year 
fifty barrels. No amateur should attempt 
to build a bog without expert assistance. 
A well-planted and well-cared-for cranberry 
bog is practically perpetual. 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


Quality materials and 
‘‘Natural Shape’’ lasts 
produce perfect wear, 
perfect fit, and style that 
endures. 

Ask your dealer or send amount 

to cover cost and express charges 


and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order, 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet ** The 
FlorsheimWay of Foot-Fitting,” 
showing styles that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago U. S. A. 


' The Excello 


Medium round toe 


Save the Babies! 
Six of every seven babies that 
\ 4 die under one year of age are 
g bottle-fed. This awful mor- 
tality can now be lessened, 
because bottle-feeding is 
made natural and_healthful 
by the use of the Thermolac 
Nipple and 


~ Thermolac 


Feeding Outfit 


One baby, weaned at five months, lost weight during three 
wetks’ feeding from the ordinary nursing bottle. The 
first week on the Thermolac Feeding Case this baby 
gained one pound, and has gained not less than eight 
ounces each week since. The Thermolac Feeding Outfit is 
endorsed by physicians. Write today for our free booklet, 
‘Modern Baby Feeding.’* ‘‘You owe it.to the baby."’ 


; THERMOLAC MFG.CO.,873 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


What is good and what bad; how to tell which 
is which. How the Northern man may succeed 
here; what he must avoid. Facts fearlessly stated; 
unbiased answers to questions asked by sub- 
scribers, Lands investigated and accurate re- 
H ports made, cultural directions given, shipping 
H puzzles solved. The great farm paper of 
Florida. Subscribe now. Published monthly, 
50 cents a year. Three months’ trial, 10 cents. 


Florida Grower, Atlantic Ave., Tampa, Fla. 


Texas Land Exposition 


and Northern Settlers’ Convention, Houston, 
Texas, Jan. 15-28, 1912. Low interstate railroad 
rates. Eighteen lines into Houston. Homeseek- 
ers and investors should not miss this opportunity 
to visit Texas and see the South’sgreat Land Show. 
More than 1000 exhibits of farm products and ma- 
chinery. Anyinformation about Texas on request. 


Texas Land Exposition, Houston, Texas 


THE BEST LIGHT: 


Makes and burns itsown gas. Costs 2c, 
per week. Gives 500 candle power light 
and casts no shadow, No dirt, grease, 
norodor. Unequalled for Homes, Stores, 
Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, etc. 
Over 200styles. Every lamp warranted, 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


a ; mS) 5-25 HE. 6th St. CANTON, O. 


Print Your Own 


rai ards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press §5. 
“9 Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 

$Y printing for others, All easy, rules sent. Write 
factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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The Mayor's 
Post Boy 


The following letter was 
received by The Saturday 
Evening Post from a promi- 
nent Chicago lawyer: 


«« The waiting room adjoining the 
office of the Mayor was filled with 
visitors seeking interviews. 

Suddenly a tidy, well-dressed, but 
breathless, boy burst into the room 
and hurried post-haste to the desk 
of the secretary, saying: 

‘Where is the Mayor? I must see 
him, quick. Tell him it’s Lawrence 
Schirman.’ 


Believing him to have been sent 
upon some unusual errand, the secre- 
tary stepped into the Mayor’s office, 
from which he returned in a moment 
and immediately passed the boy in. 
As soon as the secretary’s back was 
turned, the youngster smoothed 
down his hair, assumed a quiet and 
respectful manner, and said: 

‘My name is Lawrence Schirman. 
You know my father; he helped you 
| «in the last election. 

‘I have just been made a representa- 
tive of THe Sarurpay Evenine 
Post, and want to be the Mayor's 
Post boy. I shall be very glad to 
have you receive your copy from me 
each week.’ 

‘The Mayor asked him many ques- 
tions about THe Posr work, and 
told him that it was a mighty good 
thing for any boy to do. 

Meanwhile, the business men and 
politicians in the adjoining room 
grew impatient. 

On coming out of the office with a 
bright smile on his face, Lawrence 
saw a friend of his father’s and told 
him how he had become the Mayor’s 
Posr boy. <A politician who had 
been cooling his heels for an hour 
overheard the story, and to another 
weary waiter said: 

«Can you beat that, now? Here’s 
a kid who bluffs the private secre- 
tary, gets into the Mayor’s office and 
keeps us waiting. ‘That youngster 
will be Mayor himself yet.’”’ 


Hundreds of such stories illus- 
trating the resourcefulness and 
real business tact used by the 
boys who sell The Saturday 
Evening Post are received by 
us. A brighter, more manly 
lot of boys doesn’t exist. Any 
boy can try it. It won’t inter- 
tere with school duties. A line 
to us will bring full details 
and everything necessary. 
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elected by the banks, voting as units, with- 
out regard to the size of the banks. He 
said this plan would give the smaller banks 
the advantage. The large banks might 
choose two-fifths of the control. : 

He admitted that if some “enterprising 
gentleman” desired to do so he might 
invest enough to control fifty per cent of 
the twenty-five thousand banks of the 
country —and so control the big association. 
The speaker went into the details of reports, 
examinations, inspection and requirements 
put on banks that seek to become members 
of the reserve association. 

He described the branch reserve associa- 
tions and the district feature, under which 
the country would be divided into fifteen 
reserve districts. Discounts, note issues and 
domestic exchanges were set forth as the 
functions of the district associations. Mr. 
Aldrich called it “local self-government”’ 
in banking. He explained certain limita- 
tions put on control to prevent certain 
interests from gobbling up the big associa- 
tion. He told me of the banking power 
of New York, which has twenty per cent of 
the banking capital of the United States 
and twenty-six per cent of the bank- 
ing resources—but which will have a very 
much smaller interest in the reserve asso- 
tiation. New England, he said, has a much 
larger percentage of the banking capital of 
the United States than possibly it can ever 
have in the national reserve association, 
which will really be controlled by the banks 
of the West and South. 


Guaranteed Paper 


Mr. Aldrich suggested to me that, under 
the Aldrich plan of unit control, each bank 
counting one, the New England states 
might apparently be treated unfairly; but 
he declared that the clearing-house system 
was one based on confidence. 

Then, again referring to the question of 
control of the national reserve association 
by a clique, Mr. Aldrich asked: 

“What would they do with control after 
they got it? How much would it cost to 
get control of it? 

“Suppose somebody starts to buy con- 
trol, the price of this capital stock would 
certainly and suddenly go up out of reach. 
And what would be the object of getting 
control? What could be made at it? All 
profit over five per cent on the business of 
the reserve association must be divided 
equally with the United States Govern- 
ment. It is not a question of reaping 
profits.” 

Any member of a local association may 
apply to such association for a guaranty of 
the commercial paper it desires to redis- 
count at the branch of the national reserve 
association in its district. Any such bank 
receiving such a guaranty shall pay a com- 
mission to the local association, to be fixed 
in each case by its board of directors. The 
guaranty of the local association, in the 
event of loss, shall be met by the members 
of the local association in proportion to the 
ratio which their capital and surplus bears 
to the aggregate capital and surplus of the 
members of the local association; and the 
commission received for such guaranty, 
after the payment of expenses and possible 
losses, shall be distributed among the sev- 
eral banks of the local association in the 
same proportion. A local association shall 
have authority to require security from 
any bank offering paper for guaranty, or it 
may decline to grant the application. 

The total amount of guaranties by a 
local association to the national reserve 
association shall not at any time exceed the 
aggregate capital and surplus of the banks 
forming the guaranteeing association. At 
this point Mr. Aldrich pointed out to me 
the provisions for examination of all insti- 
tutions joining the reserve association, and 
told of the periodical reports that would be 
required. He declared that the Aldrich 
plan would insure better examination and 
more publicity than have been given in the 
past. He predicted that the published re- 
ports would give banks of local associations 
proper knowledge of one another’s affairs, 
and that the general public in time would 
learn more of the intricacies of bank 
statements. 

He told how a local association may, by a 
vote of two-thirds of its members, suspend 
a bank from the privileges of membership 
for a failure for thirty days to maintain its 
reserves, or to make the reports required, 
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or for misrepresentation in any report or 
examination as to its condition, or as to the 
character or extent of its assets or liabilities. 

All the privileges and advantages of the 
national reserve association must be equi- 
tably extended to every bank holding its 
proportion of the stock of the national re- 
serve association, and the Government of 
the United States and those banks owning 
stock in the national reserve association 
will be the sole depositors in the national 
reserve association. All domestic trans- 
actions of the national reserve association 
shall be confined to the Government and 
the subscribing banks, with the exception 
of the purchase or sale of Government or 
state securities, or of securities of foreign 
governments, or of gold coin or bullion; 
but the national association should pay no 
interest on deposits. 

It is planned that the Government of the 
United States shall deposit its eash balance 
with the national association, and all re- 
ceipts of the Government shall be deposited 
therewith; except that, when necessary, 
the Government may designate national 
banks for that purpose in cities where there 
is no branch of the national association. 
All disbursements by the Government shall 
then be made through the national reserve 
association. 

The national reserve association may 
rediscount, for and with the indorsement 
of any bank having a deposit with it, notes 
and bills of exchange arising out of com- 
mercial transactions—this is intended to 
apply to all notes and bills of exchange 
issued or drawn for agricultural, industrial 
or commercial purposes, and not for car- 
rying stocks, bonds or other investment 
securities. 

Such notes and bills must have a matu- 
rity of not more than twenty-eight days 
and must have been made at least thirty 
days prior to the date of rediscount. The 
amount so. rediscounted shall in no case 
exceed the capital of the bank applying for 
the rediscount. The aggregate of such 
notes and bills, bearing the signature or 
indorsement of any one person, company, 
corporation or firm, rediscounted for any 
one bank, shall at no time exceed ten per 
cent of the capital and surplus of said bank. 


Powers of the Association 


The national reserve association may 
also rediscount, for and with the indorse- 
ment of any bank having a deposit with it, 
notes and bills of exchange arising out of 
commercial transactions having more than 
twenty-eight days, but not exceeding four 
months, torun; but the paper must be guar- 
anteed by the local association of which the 
bank asking for the rediscount is a member. 

Whenever, in the opinion of the governor 
of the national reserve association, the 
publie interests so require—such opinion 
to be concurred in by the executive com- 
mittee of the national reserve association, 
and to have the definite approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury—the national 
reserve association may discount the direct 
obligation of a depositing bank, indorsed 
by its local association, provided the in- 
dorsement of the local association shall be 
fully secured by the pledge and deposit 
with it of satisfactory securities, which 
shall be held by the local association for 
account of the national association; but in 
no such ease shall the amount loaned by 
the association exceed three-fourths of the 
actual value of the securities so pledged. 

The rates of discount which the national 
reserve association shall have authority to 
fix from time to time shall be published 
when fixed and shall be uniform through- 
out the United States—which should be 
of great advantage to the people of the 
Northwest and Southwest. 

The association may, whenever its own 
condition and the general financial condi- 
tion warrant such investment, purchase to 
a limited amount from a subscribing bank 
acceptances of banks or houses of unques- 
tioned financial responsibility. Such accept- 
ances must have arisen out of commercial 
transactions, must have not exceeding 
ninety days to run, and must be of a char- 
acter generally known in the market as 
prime bills. Such acceptances shall bear the 
indorsement of the subscribing bank selling 
the same, which indorsement must be other 
than that of the acceptor. 

The association may invest in United 
States bonds and in short-term obligations— 


that is, obligations having not more than 
one year to run—of the United States 
or its dependencies, or of any state, or of 
foreign governments. It shall have power 
at home and abroad to deal in gold coin or 
bullion, to grant loans thereon and to con- 
tract for loans of gold coin or bullion—and 
to give therefor, when necessary, accept- 
able security, including the hypothecation 
of any of its holdings of United States 
bonds; also to purchase from its subscribers 
and to sell, with or without its indorse- 
ment, checks or bills of exchange payable 
in England, France or Germany, and in 
such other foreign countries as the board 
of the national reserve association may de- 
cide. These bills of exchange must have 


arisen out of commercial transactions, must — 


have not exceeding ninety days to run, and 
must bear the signatures of two or more 
responsible parties, of which the last one 
shall be that of a subscribing bank. 

This national association will also—under 
Mr. Aldrich’s plan—have power to open 
and maintain banking accounts in foreign 
countries and to establish agencies in for- 
eign countries for the purpose of pur- 
chasing, selling and collecting foreign bills 
of exchange; and it shall have authority to 
buy and sell, with or without its indorse- 
ment, through such correspondents or 
agencies, checks or prime foreign bills of 
exchange which have arisen out of com- 
mercial transactions, which have not ex- 
ceeding ninety days to run, and which bear 
the signatures of two or more responsible 
parties. This will greatly help us develop 
South American trade and trade with other 


2] 


foreign countries, which should be of great — 


benefit to American workmen. 
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Creating a Discount Market 


“Tt is a shame,” said Mr. Aldrich, ‘“‘that 
nearly ninety per cent of our export 
business is done by foreign banks. 

“The consumer ultimately pays the 
bills. Is it not desirable to do that business 
in this country? 

“Suppose, instead of sending your money 
to New York, you could buy bills of lading, 
acceptances, commercial paper. That’s a 
practical question. How do you get your 
commercial paper today? You buy of 
some broker. You buy on the recommenda- 
tion of a wiser banker. That’s all you 
know about it. We want you to help create 
a discount market in this country and to 
put this nation where it belongs in the 
business world.” 

It shall also be the duty of the national 
reserve association, or any of its branches, 
upon request, to transfer any part of the 
deposit balance of any bank having an 
account with it to the credit of any other 
bank having an account with the national 
reserve association. This will be greatly 
appreciated by the farming communities in 
crop-moving periods; in fact, as I study this 
plan, it seems to me that every section of 
the country has more to gain from its enact- 
ment into lawthan has the city of New York 
and Mr. Aldrich’s former constituents. As 
Mr. Aldrich said to me: 

“The small business men and laborers 
suffer more from panics than do the large 
bankers. They, of course, have a great 
mental strain; but the bankers often profit 
from the high money rates and low security 
prices. 

“The banker knows uncertain condi- 
tions and he grabs what is in sight. He 
acts on the impulse for self-preservation. 
That happened in 1907. Cash reserves, 
tightly held in banks from ocean to ocean, 
contributed largely to that panic. 

“What do they do abroad in time of 
tight money? They do not enforce an 
embargo. They slightly raise the rate of 
interest for all. Instead of making some 
men pay eight per cent and other men oniy 
four per cent, and then not get any perma- 
nent relief, we should make every one pay 
four and one-half per cent, as is done in 
France. They have not failed to bring 
forth the gold in fifty years. We propose 
also to employ this method of increased 
interest rates.” An 

In addition to the rights now conferred 
by law, national banks will—if this plan 
becomes a law—be authorized to accept 
commercial paper drawn upon them, hay- 
ing not more than four months to run, 
properly secured and arising out of com- 
mercial transactions. The amount of such 
acceptances outstanding shall not exceed 
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one-half the capital and surplus of the 
accepting bank, and shall be subject to the 
restrictions of Section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes. 
The organization of banks to conduct 
business in foreign countries and in the 
- dependencies of the United States shall be 
Beendend The stock of such banks may 
_ be held by national banks, but the aggre- 
gate of such stock held by any one bank 
shall not exceed twenty per cent of the cap- 
ital of that bank. Any bank so organized 
may have an office in the United States, but 
shall not receive deposits in the United 
States or compete with national banks for 
| _ domestic business not necessarily related to 
the business being done in foreign countries 
or in the dependencies of the United States. 
National banks will also be given the 
right to establish separate savings depart- 
ments, and to lend, under proper restric- 
tions, not more than forty per cent of their 
savings deposits upon productive real 
estate—such loans not to exceed fifty per 
cent of the actual value of the property. 
This, of course, is an entirely new provision. 
It is provided that all subscribing banks 
must conform to the following requirements 
as to reserves to be held against deposits 
of various classes; but the deposit balance 
_ of any subscribing bank in the national re- 
_ serve association and any notes of the asso- 
ciation which it holds may be counted as 
a part of its required reserve: 
1—Demand deposits. There will be no 
change in the percentages of reserve re- 
_ quired by law to be held against demand 
- deposits by national banks in different 
localities, and hereafter the same percent- 
ages of reserve against demand deposits 
_ shall be required of all subscribing banks in 
_ the same localities. - 


2—Time deposits. All time deposits and 
moneys held in trust payable or maturing 
within thirty days shall be subject to the 
same reserve requirements as are demand 


_ deposits in the same locality. 


All time deposits and money held in trust 


_ payable or maturing more than thirty days 
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the United States 
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from date shall be subject to the same re- 
serve requirements as demand deposits for 
the thirty days preceding their maturity; 
but no reserves shall be required therefor 
except for this period. Such time deposits 
and money held in trust must be repre- 
sented by certificates or instruments in 
writing and be payable only at a stated 
time, not less than thirty days from date 
of deposit, and must not be allowed to 
be withdrawn 
before the time 
specified, without 
thirty days’ 
notice. 
3—Savings de- 
posits. Savings 
deposits shall be 
subject to notice 
of thirty days or 
more and_ shall 
be covered by a 
reserve amount- 
ing to forty per 
cent of that re- 
quired of demand 
deposits in the 
same locality. 
All demand 
liabilities, includ- 
ing deposits and 
circulating notes, 
of the national re- 
serve association 
must be covered. 
to the extent of 
fifty per cent by a 
reserve of gold— 
including foreign 
gold coin and gold 
bullion—or of 
other money of 


Other 
Local 
Associations 


Fourteen 
Other District 
Associations 


which the national 
banks are now 
authorized to hold 
as a part of their 
legal reserve; pro- 
vided, however, 
that whenever 
and so long as 
such reserve shall 
fall and remain 
below fifty per 
cent the national 
reserve associa- 
tion shall pay a 
special tax upon 
the deficiency of 
reserve at a rate 
increasing in 
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proportion to such deficiency, as follows: 
For each two and one-half per cent or frac- 
tion thereof that the reserve falls below 
fifty per cent, the percentage of taxation 
shall increase at the rate of one and one-half 
per cent a year. 

Of course, after Mr. Aldrich’s plan goes 
into effect, there will be no further issue of 
circulating notes beyond the amount now 
outstanding by any national bank. Na- 
tional banks may, if they choose, maintain 
their present note issue; but whenever a 
bank retires the whole or any part of its ex- 
isting issue it shall permanently surrender 
its right to reissue the notes so retired. 
Moreover, the national reserve association 
must, for a period of one year, offer to 
purchase, at a price not less than par and 
accrued interest, the two-per-cent bonds 
held by subscribing national banks and 
deposited to secure their circulating notes. 
The association, however, must take over 
these bonds and assume responsibility for 
the redemption—upon presentation— of 
outstanding notes secured thereby. The 
national reserve association shall issue, on 
the terms herein provided, its own notes as 
fast as the outstanding notes secured by 
such bonds so held shall be presented for 
redemption, and may issue other notes 
from time to time to meet business require- 
ments; it being the policy of the United 
States to retire as rapidly as possible, 
consistent with the public interests, bond- 
secured circulation and to substitute there- 
for notes of the national reserve association 
of a character and secured and redeemed 
in the manner provided for in this act. 

Mr. Aldrich pointed out to me that, 
under his plan, life would be injected into 
a mobilized reserve, making that reserve 
available in emergency, and efficient. He 
said that a reserve in the vault of the indi- 
vidual bank ‘is useless, as was shown in 
1907. The method of keeping fifty per cent 
of the reserve in cash was described. 

“When the cash reserve falls below fifty 
per cent on hand the banks are to be taxed, 
under our plan, to bring the cash reserve 
up to the mark,” said Mr. Aldrich. “This 
is a danger signal to the country.” 

One of the great obstacles to previous 
plans has been to justly eliminate the pres- 
ent United States Government bonds. To 
have them remain as a basis of circulation 
is, of course, radically wrong; for our 
country should not be compelled to issue 
bonds and borrow money in order to give 
business men more currency. On the other 
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hand, the banks have bought the bonds 
at a high price owing to this feature. Now 
the following plan provides for eliminat- 
ing United States bonds from the situa- 
tion without causing the banks or the 
Government to lose one dollar. 

Upon application of the national reserve 
association the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall exchange the two-per-cent bonds 
bearing the circulation privilege purchased 
from the banks for three-per-cent bonds 
without the circulation privilege, payable 
after fifty years from the date of issue. 

The national reserve association shall pay 
to the Government a special franchise tax of 
one and one-half per cent annually during 
the period of its charter upon an amount 
equal to the par value of such bonds 
transferred to it by the subscribing banks. 

The reserve association shall agree to 
hold the three-per-cent bonds so issued dur- 
ing the period of its corporate existence; 
provided that, after five years, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may, at his option, 
permit the reserve association to sell not 
more than fifty millions of such bonds an- 
nually; and provided further that the 
United States reserves the right at any 
time to pay any of such bonds before ma- 
turity, or to purchase any of them at par 
for the trustees of the postal savings, or 
otherwise. 

The effect of this exchange and agreement 
will be to enable the United States to 
provide permanently for a large part of the 
public debt at a net interest charge of 
one and one-half per cent. 

I will go no farther into details. On the 
principle of the central reservoir for fire 
protection I think that all agree as to the 
necessity of a central reserve association for 
the bank reserves of our country which will 
see that each bank has its proper supply of 
currency and that none be allowed to 
selfishly hoard money to the detriment of 
legitimate business. 

The method of providing elasticity, how- 
ever, which the above plan provides, may 
be questioned, though I believe in it heart 
and soul. My reason can perhaps be best 
expressed by telling a story that my friend, 
Mr. Clifford, of Chicago, once used. Said 
he: “You know, Babson, when we led a 
horse, as boys back in the country, we did 
not hold on to the end of the rope, but 
rather doubled it up and held our hands 
near the halter. The reason we did this was 
that, if the horse should jump, we would 
have some slack to give, which would take 
up most of the 
strain, and still 
have the end of 
the rope in our 
hands. Now that 
is what Mr. Al- 
drich’s currency 
system will do. 
It will hold every- 
thing fair until 
something hap- 
pens, and then 
it will expand, 
returning to nor- 
mal again just 
as soon as the 
trouble is over.” 

With this illus- 
tration I close, 
urging all readers 
to forget their for- 
mer prejudicesand 
carefully consider 
the above plan 
solely on its mer- 
its; for I believe it 
offers the greatest 
aid to legitimate 
business of any 
proposed legisla- 
tion that willcome 
before Congress 
this winter. 

Editor’s Note— 
This is the first of a 
series of articles 
dealing with the 
great questions 
which affect busi- 
ness that are now 
before the public. 
Mr. Babson is 
frankly in favor of 
the Aldrich plan. 
Later we shall pre- 
sentanarticle byone 
of its opponents. A 
paper on National 
Incorporation by 
Ex-Senator Bever- 
idge and one on the 
Sherman Law by 
Will Payne are now 
in preparation, and 
will be published in 
early numbers, 
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Wouldn’t it have been 
better if your boy had 
earned his Christmas 
money instead of hav- 
ing had it given to 
him? Any manly boy 
would rather get his 
money thatway. The 
fun and feeling of in- 
dependence which a 
boy has in spending 
“his own money’ 
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ceaseless, for time had been promised the 
piece—a production on the stage of the 
Standard itself three weeks from the follow- 
ing Monday, provided the play showed up 
as it ought to during its week onthe road. 
It would come in as a stopgap, but it would 
remain as a success! 

At this a listless cheer or two rose from 
the assembled actors, and under the lee of 
it the hortatory manager retired to the pre- 
occupied Miss Covington’s side, giving way 
to a moist-browed and embarrassed young 
playwright who seated himself under the 
bunchlight, opened his manuscript and 
began his task of reading his four acts to 
the workers who were to interpret them. 

From that hour forward all existence to 
Una took on a dreamlike and unsubstan- 
tial air. She was ushered into a new and a 
febrilely busy world. She had her part to 
memorize, her cues to verify, her stage 
gowns to be fitted for, her characterization 
to worry over, her ever-modified and ever- 
ramifying stage instructions to fix in her 
mind. As the days slipped away and prog- 
ress proved unsatisfactory, night rehearsals 
were started in shabby halls and out-of-the- 
way corners of the city; and many of these 
rehearsals lasted until long after midnight. 

To Bob Steger, who seemed busy with 
the commercial side of the production, Una 
went for advice when she was in doubt as 
to a reading or a movement on the stage. 
She accepted her work with more and more 
solemnity, a solemnity which even Steger 
and his heavy facetiousness could not shake. 
She confessed that her part was small, but 
she began to realize the intricacy of the 
structure of which it was at least a fraction. 
She began to see things from the inside, 
things she had never even guessed at. She 
learned what a vital thing lighting alone 
was to a dramatic production, what an ever- 
active factor the switchboard was in the 
gaining of theatrical effects. It came home 
to her at last that play-acting was any- 
thing but a light-hearted pretense of things. 
It was, she grew to see, a methodical and 
scrupulously exact spinning of that delicate 
cobweb called illusion—a cobweb whose in- 
tegrity, whose very existence, depended on 
every line and every thread holding true. 

She knew they were laughing at her a 
little—those older and more calloused 
actors. She knew they were still designat- 
ing her as “‘Sandpiper”’ behind her back. 
She had heard one of the women refer to 
her as “‘a climber.” She had heard an 
older woman—who periodically slipped 
away to one of the empty dressing rooms 
for a secret cigarette—vigorously declare 
that ‘‘Sandpiper sure has lovely eyes!’ 
This was more balm to Una than she 
would have openly confessed; but in any 
moment of weariness or dejection she had 
one great, warm fact to hug to her thin 
breast: she was at last on the stage! She 
at last had a part! 

The tension of The Wine of Life Com- 
pany increased as the rehearsal period ap- 
proached its close. It took on more and 
more the dignity of a vast issue. All other 
affairs of life dwindled into trivialities. 
Nothing else was talked about, thought 
of, worried over. Una found something 
exhilarating in this ever-increasing excite- 
ment. It sustained her through a week of 
broken rest and physical weariness and ill- 
chosen and overhurried meals. It buoyed 
her over the troubled waters of a dress re- 
hearsal, where a first-act ‘“‘set” failed to fit; 
where at the last moment many “props” 
were missing; where costumes were found 
to clash, and familiar movements and lines 
vanished in thin air, and overtried nerves 
showed a tendency to explode into sudden 
and unreasoning anger. 

It all seemed misty and dreamlike to 
Una. She moved through it with the 
preoccupation of a sleepwalker. Equally 
dreamlike was the next night’s journey to 
Toronto, the only week stand where the 
company had been able to get time on 
short notice. Una accepted without won- 
der the novel experience of sleeping in a 
berth shrouded by curtains. She accepted 
without even inward protest the noisy talk 
and the tobacco smoke that lasted deep 
into the night. As she wakened from time 
to time, she raised her window-curtain and 
stared out at the stars and the ever- 
passing lights and the ever-receding hills. 

Somewhere along their path, she knew, 
they would pass Chamboro, the town in 
which she was born. It seemed years since 
she had left its quiet streets, since she had 
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THE CALL 
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carried the plethoric rattan suitcase to the 
station where the yellow night-end lamps 
still burned. 

It seemed worlds away now. Yet she 
felt no regret at the thought of it. Its 
memory awakened no lasting emotion. It 
no longer meant anything to her. She was 
cut off from it forever. Under no circum- 
stances could she ever turn back to it. She 
had outgrown it and its narrow life, its 
quiet and maple-shaded streets. She had 
found what she had looked for. She was at 
last on the stage! 


xIV 


NA was at the theater long before 

seven. She had already unpacked the 
second-hand trunk that held all her worldly 
belongings, laid out her new japanned-tin 
makeup box, and with borrowed needle 
and thread made an alteration or two in 
the skirt of her second-act gown. 

By half past seven she was fully dressed, 
madeup and on thestage, where she loitered 
about, rapt and wide-eyed, very much in 
the way of carpenters and scene-shifters 
who bumped against her and bellowed at 
her with the offhanded resentment of 
workers preoccupied with their own im- 
portance. 

Even Una’s preoccupation was not un- 
mixed with a consciousness of importance. 
She still nursed a naive and childlike faith 
in her own future. Her conception of stage 
destiny was still a romantic one. 

She knew that her part was not large; 
yet she believed, with the blindness of 
youth, that she might in some accidental or 
extraordinary manner make what her older 
companions called “‘a hit.’”’ She had read 
of many young actresses who in one hour, 
in one scene, had burst like a skyrocket on 
the very heavens of fame. She entertained 
the secret hope that she could translate her 
second-act scene into something pathetic— 
that, with all her limited material, she 
might yet impress the audience. 

She no longer worried about her lines. 
Her memory, in fact, was excellent. She 
could have recited almost any part in the 
production, so vividly had it impressed 
itself on her youthful mind. And she was 
too much a novice to know the meaning 
of stage fright. She was too unconscious 
the perils besetting her, of the possibili- 
ties of disaster, of the danger of a tongue- 
slip magnifying itself into a calamity, to 
waste time on futile and foolish worry. 
She could not account for the sense of 
strain, the unrest, that pervaded the wait- 
ing company behind the asbestos curtain. 
She found it impossible, as a perspiring 
assistant stage manager announced “‘ Half- 
hour,”’ and still later ‘Fifteen minutes,” 
and still later “Overture,” to read any- 
thing ominous in the words. Yet, as the 
thump of the plush-covered seats, the mur- 
mur of talk, the tuning of a violin or two, 
and then the opening bars of the orchestra 
itself, came thin and muffled to the people 
back of the drop, Una could see the faces 
about her become more pale and worried, 
even under their makeup. Miss Covington 
herself, who had ordered a sheet spread 
under her wooden chair in the wings, that 
her heavily trained gown might not be 
soiled, looked ill and worn out, even under 
the high-colored cosmetic which seemed to 
stiffen the skin of her face as varnish would 
stiffen leather. The comedian who had 
christened Una ‘‘the Sandpiper” leaned 
silent and dolorous against a paint-frame. 
Beside him the bald-headed “heavy,” 
privately rehearsing a scene which still 
troubled him, went through mysterious 
gestures—as self-immolated as though he 
stood alone in a world of loneliness. 

It was the young electrician, turning 
for a moment from his switchboard to 
study Una, who startled her out of her 
preoccupied silence. 

“Say, kid, you’re made up too red for 
this house. Those lights’ll make you look 
like a Comanche!”’ 

“What should I do?” asked the girl, re- 
membering a little bitterly that not one of 
the women had offered her a helping word. 

“Go down and slap on a coat 0’ powder!” 
he told her as the stage manager gave a 
double clap of the hands to clear the stage. 
A light winked beside the orchestra leader, 
a bell tinkled; and Una, as she shrank 
deeper into the wings, knew the curtain 
was rising. 

The play had begun. The comedian 
trotted briskly out with a set and foolish 
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smile on his face. The dolorous and— 
worried ‘‘heavy’”’ waddled after him; 
actresses as unreal as painted dolls stepped © 
into the white glare of the lights, spoke | 
their lines, went through their evolutions, — 
laughed their forced and foolish laughs, © 
labored for their points and walked off 
again. | 
In the wings across the stage Weinert | 
and Miss Covington were arguing, gesticu- _ 
lating, contradicting each other. Una — 
could see that some new trouble had 
arisen. The star, audibly and excitedly | 
debating with her manager, seemed on the — 
verge of tears. , 
Una became aware of the fact that Wei- — 
nert was waving and motioning for her. He 
made feverish circular sweeps of the arm as 
a sign for her to cross behind the back drop. — 
He met her as she picked her way 
through the braces and frame-ends. In 
his hand he held a sheet of paper. e 
“Could you go on and read Wallace’s | 
three lines at the end of this act?” he © 
whispered. 
““Yes,”’? she whispered back. Had he — 
asked her to go on and play Miss Cov- — 
ington’s part, she would have given a 
similar answer. For one moment, in fact, 
she had thought the star had collapsed and 
Weinert was coming to her with the part. © 
For one ecstatic moment this thought 
burned in her brain and went out again. It — 
did not seem preposterous; from her child- _ 
hood she had read of such things. She J 
still tranquilly believed in their possibility. _ 
“Do you know the lines?” Weinert — 
demanded. a 
“Yes; I know them,” was the unruffled _ 
girl’s response. ; 


“Here they are,” he said, thrusting the 
sheet of paper into her hand. “And for 
Heaven’s sake get them right! Goonatthe 
cue, ‘Barbara is still in the billiard room.’ 4 
Go right up to the end of the piano. Getas — 
close to Covington as you can, and speak 
up! And for Heaven’s sake tone down 
that makeup before you go on!” 

Weinert was off the next moment, called — 
by the frantic signs of the author, in even- _ 
ing dress, with a face as white as his shirt- _ 
front, who led him back to the wings where ~ 
Miss Covington stood and raged. Their ; 
argument, whatever it was, now became a 
three-sided one; but Una did not wait to : 
listen to it. She ran down to the solitude 
of the dressing room, coated her face with 
white powder, smoothed it with her puff, 
regarded herself for one satisfying moment 
in the mirror and made her way back. > 

The star was on as Una reached the stage- © 
level again, already deep in her first emo- 
tional bit. The entrances were crowded— 
the listening girl could not see the movements — 
on the stage; but, above the hiss and drone 
of the calciums, singing strangely like tea- 
kettles on a stovetop, Una could hear the 
familiar throaty drawl of Miss Covington. 
Things were not going well, the girl gathered 
from the whispering figures in front of her. — 
The star had tripped on arug; her fan had 
not been left on the piano as it should have 
been; and the audience had tittered as she 
tried in vain to break the wire stem of the 
property rose which she was to pin on her © 
lover’s lapel. 

The other members of the company, as 
they came off, wore solemn and apprehen- 
sive expressions. From a double row of 
college students in front of the gallery 
came audible and satiric remarks during 
the first unsteady moments of the star’s 
lovemaking. 

“Isn’t that fieree!”” was the “heavy’s” 
disgusted comment as the scene ended with 
nothing more than a scattered pattering of — 
handclaps. 

“‘She’s not big enough for that scene. 
And she knows it,’’ said one of the painted 
stagewomen at Una’selbow. The listening 
girl was startled by a sudden voice behind 
her. ‘Here you—quick!” 2 

It was Weinert; and, even as he spoke, © 
the familiar words, ‘‘ Barbara is still in the 
billiard room,”’ sounded from the stage. 

Una, wriggling and pushing through the 
watching crowd, stepped out into the glare” 
of the footlights. As she did so, that misty 
dizziness which sometimes comes from 
looking down from a great height crept 
over her. It was not fear. She was not 
frightened. It was more a vast and muf- 
fling wonder. She was astonished to find 
herself so close to the audience, with a slope 
of upturned faces at her feet, with cliffs of 
faces shadowing her, with receding in 
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_ climax and exploding into utterance. 


shelve and strain toward her. 


of faces, twinkling here and there with the 


lenses of lifted opera glasses, all seeming to 
The very 
light in which she stood, in which she was 
bathed, seemed startlingly and unnatu- 
rally vivid. She felt the need of readjust- 
ing herself to some new condition which 
she could not quite fathom. She would 
succeed, she knew, if they would only give 


her time, if they would only allow her to 


prepare herself for her task. 

She found herself at the end of the piano, 
facing the woman in the long-trained gown 
of shimmering silk. She knew what she 
had come to. say and she knew that she 
could say it; but the machinery of con- 
scious life seemed to have stopped. Some 
arbitrary and willful genius within her 
seemed demanding time, and still more 
time, to codrdinate its messages. 

“What is it, dear?’’ interpolated Miss 
Covington in her placid contralto drawl— 
but from the side of her mouth she bit 
out, almost in a hiss: ‘‘Say it, you fool! 
Say it!’ 

Una looked at her in mild and indignant 
wonder, knowing no such lines were in the 
text. She was possessed by the conscious- 
ness of something dawning and coming 
to birth, of gathering power reaching its 
To 
retard or hasten it seemed quite beyond 
her own volition. 

Bob Steger, who was out in front with a 
representative of the Shubert offices, saw 


_ that cataleptic figure at the end of the piano 


and dropped his head in his hand and 
groaned, groaned aloud, with an attempt 
at articulated misery that was not so 


’ mocking as he had meant it to be. 


Una caught that sound and understood 
it. It wakened her as a dash of cold water 
might have done. 

Her message to the woman in the shim- 
mering silk dress came from her lips as 
easily as a bird from its cage. The familiar 
and friendly drawling voice answered her. 


THE SATURDAY 


The play went on again—but Una had 
received her baptism of fire. 

She hoped for better results from her 
second-act scene. There would be some- 
thing striking, she felt, in that sudden and 
unheralded entrance of a weeping woman— 
and for a week she had been experiment- 
ally sobbing in every key and register, with 
every choke and shake that she could com- 
mand, until her neighbors had begun to 
pound on walls with bootheels. She had 
even stopped to study the crying of chil- 
dren in the street. She picked up a trick of 
voice here, a breast-movement there, a face- 
distortion somewhere else. Her own weep- 
ing she made a composite of them all. Of 
this, when she had perfected it, she had 
come to be inordinately proud. 

Accordingly there was the vigor of con- 
fidence, the zest of the artist no longer un- 
certain of herself, in Una’s second-act 
entrance. The one thing she counted on 
was the sympathy of her audience. If she 
felt her part, as Steger expressed it, the 
people “in front”? would do the same. 

Una had wept her way to the side of the 
stately and still shimmering Miss Coving- 
ton, two-thirds of the distance across the 
stage, before the audience seemed even 
conscious of her presence. She began to 
fear that she was falling into the common 
error of not throwing out her voice; so, as 
she advanced, she added to her weeping 
a crescendo movement. She even defied 
the star and turned to the stippled gloom 
in front of her so that her distorted face 
might be seen. And her body continued to 
be shaken by its convulsive sobs. 

There was a moment of bewildered 
silence on the part of the audience. Then 
from gallery and pit alike came one com- 
mon shout and roar of laughter. That 
wailing figure was too much for their sense 
of humor. Some strange mood or accident 
made them accept her as gravely intentioned 
comic relief. They gloried in her sorrow; 
they rocked and shouted and reveled in it. 


THE MAN WHO FORSWORE 


frock with a force that made Frou Frou, in 
her elbow, throw up her arms as if also 
inpain. Roger had been dazed; but now he 
said with big-brotherly kindness: “Don’t 
mind, little Moll. If it’s true it’s much 
better we knew it. Think—if we grew up 
and had children of our own, and told them 
the lie without knowing it, and they found 
it out—it would be dreadful!” 

Roger’s mind, Mary observed, was 
already beginning to be illumined by the 
Jaffray intellect. 

. Molly fled to her mother’s lap, over- 
flowing with grief and shaken by mighty 
sobs. ‘They is Santy Claus!” she declared. 
“He isn’t a lie, mummy—is he?” Again 
and again she repeated this. 

“Your father says he is,” 
swered. 

“He isn’t ezzackly a lie,’ Roger ex- 
plained. “‘It’s only just the same as when 
you wrote the letter to Fluff about the 
fishball.” 

Molly pondered a moment. “No,” 
declared; ‘it isn’t not the same. ’Cause 
they is Santy Claus; and he would ’ave 
’membered Fluff-puff, ’cep’ she’s such a 
little new kitty. Daddy says there aren’t 
any Santy Claus at all!’’ And she broke 
down in even mightier sobbing. 

It was only too clear—the thought that 
possessed her spirit. Her father had 
somehow offended and, finding that the 
saint had brought him nothing, had invented 
this lie, this slander. ‘‘Daddy must ’ave 
been awful wicked !”’ she said once to herself. 
' At first Jaffray laughed kindly in the 
effort to reassure her; but very soon he 
ceased laughing. Time and again he tried 
to take the child on his knee and console 
her; but Molly only cowered away from 
him as if he were unclean and loathsome, 
clutching her doll until it seemed that its 
heart, too, must burst and give up its 
sawdust. Over and over she repeated: 
“Santy Claus gived me my dolly—and I 


Mary an- 


- won’t let you say things about him!”’ 


It was borne in upon Jaffray that 
mother- and daughter were of one flesh, 
obstinate both and unreasonable. He took 
Mary by the arm and led her unresisting 
into his den. 

“You certainly disagree with me,’ he 
said; and indeed his temper could not 


_ have been worse with the most poisonous 


indigestion. ‘‘But at least you might try 
to put me right with the child.” Then, as 
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she made no answer, he demanded: “‘AmI 
naughty-bad and wicked? Am I a liar, a 
slanderer, a hideous ogre?’’ 

“Tn the spirit, yes, my friend—I’m very 
much afraid you are.”’ 

“Tf you thought that,’”’ he demanded, 
“why didn’t you say so at first ?”’ 

“There is no use arguing with a man,” 
she said. ‘“‘Men’s minds are so utterly 
logical.” 

What he answered to this shall not be re- 
corded. He was suffering—suffering for an 
idea. Hewasamartyr. Andit isnowhere 
recorded that the home life of martyrs is 
felicitous. He strode forth to the club. 


Having ordered food, he dashed off two 
letters. To both Burdette and his aunt 
he protested that he was quite sincere in 
what he had written. It was impossible 
to accept the presents they offered. He 
addressed the letters and stamped them. 

The dining room was a wilderness of 
white linen and table silver, garish in the 
floods of winter sunlight, with only here 
and there the black coat of a member 
seated at luncheon. They were all bach- 
elors, Jaffray noted, and obviously of the 
unsocial sort, for each sat alone at his table. 

He was glad that it happened to be 
Amasa who ushered him to his solitary 
meal. Amasa was the paragon of club 
servants. When Admiral Dewey sailed 
into Manila Bay some one had told him 
thenews. ‘“A brave deed, sir,” Amasa had 
remarked; ‘‘but no more I am sure, sir, 
than would have been done by any other 
member.” To him when a man was a 
member everything else was granted. In 
the smile with which Amasa greeted him 
Jaffray was sustained and soothed. He was 
a member. 

“You are having a happy Christmas?’ 
Jaffray said. 

“Oh, yes, sir! When is Christmas not 
happy—to those that understand it?” 
There was a pause and then Amasa went 
on, with the air of venturing on unac- 
customed ground: “This year the sub- 
seription is especially large, sir. The 
gentlemen have been most liberal.’’ Tips 
being barred, members were permitted to 
contribute to a fund that was divided 
among the servants at Christmas. 

Jaffray had not contributed. ‘There 
is something a little difficult about such 
presents,”’ he ventured. 


EVENING POST 


The weeping Una, as she faced them, saw 
all her air-castles of artistry go crumbling 
away. They were not taking her seri- 
ously. They were laughing at her. And as 
she mechanically went through the con- 
tortions and heavings which two weeks of 
rehearsal had made almost second nature, 
actual tears welled up to her eyes. 

She shook with a paroxysm of weeping 
which she could not control. The tears, 
coursing down her face, washed off her 
makeup. Miss Covington was forced to 
improvise business with the vase of flowers 
on the table beside her. One or two of the 
older actors in the wings were doubled 
over with mirth. Weinert, in the tormen- 
tor, was dancing and gesticulating and call- 
ing out to her: “Cry more! Cry more! 
Keep it up!” for he knew that laughter, 
whatever it may rise from, had its un- 
doubted commercial value. Still Una wept 
‘and still the house laughed itself into con- 
tented weariness. 

Even when the broken threads of the 
dialogue had been caught together and 
Una was compelled to go on with her speak- 
ing lines, the audience read humor into 
every speech that she uttered, tittered at 
her red-eyed solemnities, laughed outright 
at that final speech on which she had for- 
lornly expected a quiet sob or two, and 
good-naturedly gave her ‘‘a hand”’ as she 
made her exit. 

“Why didn’t you say you were going to 
spring that weep-act on us?’’ snapped the 
envious and ill-tempered comedian as 
Una groped past him on her way to the 
dressing-room. 

“You fool—she didn’t know it herself!” 
gasped the comprehending “heavy,” still 
moist with his body-convulsions of mirth. 
Una heard them as she went on her way 
just as she heard the withering volley of 
handclapping; but she was too deep in 
utter and hopeless misery to speak. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


CHRISTMAS 


“As a young man I used to think so. In 
the public restaurants so few gentlemen 
realize the true spirit of giving.” 

“The true spirit of giving?” 

“Tt is said to be more blessed to give 
than to receive. For those who have 
pride, it is certainly a great deal easier.” 

At this seeming cynicism Jaffray laughed, 
delighted, and stored it in his memory for 
the benefit of his wife. 

“T did not mean to presume with a 
jest,”” Amasa protested. “I was merely 
explaining why, in my youth, I became a 
club servant — to escape the indignity of 
tips, sir.’ 

“T think you showed a very proper 
pride.” 

‘Ah, sir, I am humbler now—though it 
is perhaps not for me to say it. Ina way, 
life itself is a tip—from the one great 
Giver. A fine day like this, or a needed 
rain; wife and children; health, labor— 
everything is a gratuity. If I may say so, 
it is most unfortunate if we ever lose a sense 
ofitassuch. It is thesame with the annual 
present from the members. Our stations 
are very different; but to me it is a way 
of saying that we are one in spirit—all 
brothers in the bounty of the Giver of 
everything. Much as I enjoy the practical 
benefits, I enjoy that thought more. To 
those who have learned humility the most 
blessed thing in the world is to receive.”’ 

“Hh?” said Jaffray. ‘‘That sounds as 
if it meant something !”’ 

At this juncture Pendleton, having fin- 
ished at a distant table, came over and sat 
with Jaffray, contentedly smoking a huge 
cigar. Pendleton was the business friend 
who had proposed the endless chain of 
swearofis. 

“That was a great idea of yours,’ he 
said. ‘‘No more Christmas giving.” 

Amasa was still hovering attentively 
over them, his eyes beaming with the 
kindness of his philosophy. Jaffray 
worked his face at Pendleton in a way that 
would have silenced any man with a decent 
consciousness of others. 

“For the first time in my life,’’ Pendleton 
pursued, “I have neither given nor received 
a single con-demmed present; and my 
plaguey relatives have left me to eat my 
Christmas dinner in peace. I have you to 
thank for that, old man.’ He said this 
with the nearest approach to gratitude of 
which he was capable. 


WIN o7’ 
LOSE? 


This Shot 
Decides 


Often, at the most criti- 
cai point of the game, 
an awkward situa- 
tion can be solved 
only by the utmost 
delicacy of touch, 
accuracy of hand 
and eye and 
steadiness 
of nerve. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


needs no special room. It can be set on 
library or dining-room table, or mounted on 
its own legs or compactly folding stand. 
Sizes range up to 4} 1gx9 feet (standard), 
each size exactly correct in proportions and 
adapted to the most expert play. Some of 
the foremost professionals use Burrowes 
Tables for home practice. 


$1900 DOWN 


Prices $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc.; 
$1 or more down and a small amount each 
month. Full playing equipment free, 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE— 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. 
Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, 
and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. 
This insures you a free trial. Send to-day for 
illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. Burrowes Co., 812 Center St., Portland, Me. 


Box Ball has taken fun lovers by storm—is cleaning up from 


$100.00 to $600.00 a month clear profit for many Managers. 
man with four alleys made clear 


== $680.00 in 30 Days 


Bea Manager, All you need is energy, and 
on asmall investment you may make the 
same profits, if not greater ones, 
right in your own locality. 
Box Ball is a clean, moral game—an 
exercise that fascinates the best class 
of men and women everywhere. 
New improved alley—noiseless, 
fast, irresistible. Big,regularshaped 
ten-pins set automatically by the 
players—you just take in the cash, 
No help needed to operate —no 
expenses of any kind except rent. 
Our Guarantee—You can set 


One 


yourself up in a permanent, big- 
paying business on an investment 
as low as $120 to $300. If you are 
not satisfied after 30 days we take 
back the alley and refund what you 
paid us minus what you took in. 
Write for our proposition at once, 


American Box Ball Co., 370 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakesand 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires;highest grade 
\ eguipmzent aud many advanced features pos- 

sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed Syrs. 


{\\\ FACTORY PRICES #3. 


are less than 
i Wi others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
| models from $12 up. A few good second- 


| hand machines $3 to $8. 
We ship on 


10 Days’ Free Trial 4°" 
MW freight prepaid,"anywhere in U. S., with- 
Wie ont acent in advance, DO NOT BUY a 
Nyy bicycle or a pair of tires from avzyoveat any 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
by special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
v) A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
TIRE Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 
and sundries Aalf usual prices. Rider 
Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires, 
and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO Dept. N-55 CHICAGO 


For full information about 


ee Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
610F Street, Washington, D.C. 


Established Fifty Years. Useful Booklet FREE 
SECURED OR OUR 


AT E N iT FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 


to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. yroToR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. 0. 


PATENTS How to GET Every Dollar 


Your Invention is Worth. 
Send 8 cents stamps for new 128 page book of Vital 
Interest to Inventors. 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. 35, Washington, D. C. 
PATON INVENTORS OF WIDE 


EXPERIENCE employ my 
=) ¥ ill you eventually. 


method in securing Patents. 
WM. T. JONES, 801 GSt., Washington, D.C. 


Why wait? Justsend formy 
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sy 
Were Your 
1911 Earnings 
Satisfactory ? 


IF YOU ARE AN 


inside worker closely 
confined to office hours 
without the opportunity 
of advancement you de- 
sire; if you are deter- 
mined to better yourself, 
insuring for yourself a 
larger income, we have 
the position for you. 


We will make hundreds 


of appomtments of agents 


to represent The Satur- 


day Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gen- 
tleman for the coming 
year. We would like to 
have you represent us in 
your locality if you are 
ambitious and of good 
address. 


The work is entirely out 
of doors. Your earnings 
will be gauged by your 
own efforts. Some of 
our representatives earn 
$75.00 and $50.00 a 
week. Many earn 
$35.00 and $40.00 a 
week, and we offer them 
no greater assistance than 
we offer you. 


You are unlimited in 
territory. We pay you a 
commission on every 
order, whether new or 
renewal, and, in addition, 
a monthly salary depend- 
ing upon your success. 
We furnish you with 
everything necessary. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Subscription Agency Division 


Philadelphia 
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When Jaffray gathered courage to look 
about him Amasa had vanished. ‘Two 
members had tumbled from their pedestals 
and great was the fall thereof. Presently 
an omnibus issued from the pantry and 
stood in the old waiter’s place. There was 
eloquence in this! Instead of Amasa, a 
raw underling! 

Of all the rebufis he had received, none 
shook his faith in the rightness of his mind 
as this one did from the old waiter. 

When told of the little drama in which 
he had been an unconscious actor Pendle- 
ton laughed hugely. Jaffray was ashamed 
of him. He crept away to the solitude of 
the library. 

The simple truth was that by now he was 
utterly forlorn in heart and spirit. His 
friends had become alien to him. To his 
wife and daughter he was an abomination; 
but almost worse than this was the fact 
that his mind was in quite helpless disorder. 
To prove himself spiritually worthy he had 
only to grasp at the most precious thing the 
material world could offer. He was men- 
tally shipwrecked—adrift, without chart or 
compass. 

Jaffray could no longer rage at the mad- 
ness that swayed his fellowmen yearly at 
this season. He was lonesome—homesick 
for human sympathy as he had never been 
before. He gave way shamelessly to a mood 
of self-pity. 

“And today,” he said, “is Christmas!” 

Tears came to his eyes. 

It had long been dark when he caught 
sight of the beacon light; but as he crept 
back to his fireside his face was bright in 
its radiance. 

Mary met him, a friendly glance in her 
level eyes; but it gave her a little start 
to find that he was jauntily smiling. He 
showed her the two letters he had written. 

“You are going to send them?” she 
asked. 

“Send them!” he said lightly. “Not on 
your life!”’ He tore them into bits and 
cast them into the fire. “I find that I have 
never quite realized what Christmas might 
mean tome. It’s all the fault of my justly 
celebrated modesty.” 

Mary saw in his eye the glint of humor— 
the saving grace that against all odds had 
kept him unspoiled. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “‘the whole world 
loves me and is only waiting the chance to 
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turn itself inside out to serve me. Christ- 
mas once a year? That’s not enough for 
the sort of man I am! Every day shall 
be Christmas; and every day I’ll swear off 
on it! By spring I shall have stocked the 
whole farm gratis—a cow and a horse, a 
pig and a chicken; even a bee and an 
automobile! It’s the greatest graft, the 
easiest money known to man, since Tom 
Sawyer whitewashed the fence!”’ 

This was his admission of defeat. She 
opened wide her arms and caught him in 
a warm embrace. 

“And I hereby make two resolutions 
now—without waiting for New Year’s: 
First, I solemnly vow never to swear off on 
Christmas again. That will be easy after 
the way I got landed, this time. Always 
I shall give—simple gifts to the few who 
are my friends. And second, I even more 
solemnly vow, so ’elp me, that I shall not 
give one that doesn’t take with it all I have 
of thought, of care, of affection.”” The 
eloquence with which he said this could 
not have been greater if he himself had 
just invented Christmas. He added a 
little dubiously: ‘‘And gee! I’ll have to 
get good to be worthy of all folks have done 
for me!”’ 

She led him into his room. Scandalous 
to relate, on one of his pillows were spread 
out all the clothes of a Parisian lady of 
fashion. It had been quite impossible for 
Molly to go to bed without forgiving him. 

They peeped into the nursery. Molly 
was still awake and very sorrowful, but she 
sat up and gave her lips to be kissed. 

Jaffray took her in his arms. ‘‘ Daddy 
has been naughty-bad and wicked,” he said. 

She hugged him tight and then, leaning 
back, looked him in the face. 

“ And they is Santy Claus!’’ she insisted. 

“They is Santy Claus,” said Jaffray. 

She hugged him again, with a low croon 
of joy—and he put her back in bed. 

“I thought there wasn’t,” he went on, 
“because I had never seen him; but now 
I know that Santy Claus is the realest and 
most wonderful thing in the world. As 
long as you live, little Moll, there will still 
be Santy Claus. And the wiser you grow, 
the better you will know and love him.”’ 

Worn out by her long day of anguish, 
Molly was already asleep and smiling. 
Frou Frou, in her lace-edged nightie, lay 
softly in her arms. 


Presidential Midway 


THE LA FOLLETTE PAVILION 


Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, right this 
way— 

Where Little Bob has the Trusts at bay: 

The One and Original, First and Best, 

The Lord and Leader of all the rest! 

See Sugar leap through a blazing hoop! 

See Pork and Tobacco loop the loop! 

See Steel perform on the high tight wire! 

See Wall Street swallow coals of fire! 

See Railroads dance the Turkey Trot! 

See Magnates served up piping hot! 

A moral show, with a thousand throbs, 

At each performance of Little Bob’s. 


THE TAFT TENT 


Kind Friends, your close attention, please: 
Big Bill has the Trusts on the high trapeze ! 
He’s making Sugar skin-the-cat 

And skin itself—and things like that! 

A sane show, Gents; so step right in. 
Come see the Steel Trust shed its skin! 
See Wickersham right in the cage 

Where the tigers roar and the lions rage! 
See the Sherman Law spout fire and flame, 
And the fiercest monsters, grown so tame 
You can draw the teeth of all you see 
With a simple Bill in Equity! 

A clean show, Gents—no act offends; 

So see it yourself and tell your friends. 


THE BRYAN BOOTH 

Good People, right in here you see 

The Old Reliable Doubl’you Jay Bee! 

The only genuine, Simon-pure, 

All-wool defender of the Poor! 

And an old-time show, Kind Friends, that 

stands 

Indorsed by this and foreign lands. 

The great, spectacular, thrilling sight : 
“Wall Street Blown Up With Dynamite!’ 
“The Trusts in Chains!’ “The Oil Trust 

Scene — 

Ten Million Tanks of Gasoline 

Blown Up At Once!’ Indorsed by Press 

And sixteen years of real success! 

And Doubl’you Jay Bee guarantees 

Your money back if it fails to please ! 


THE ROOSEVELT RANCH 


Good Friends, thisway! Don’t be misled: 

The Real Show this—the Terrible Ted! 

All others false—this one is true; 

Doors open at one—big show at two! 

The one Real Barnum of them all— 

A high-class show for great and small! 

See how Big Business sheds its scales! 

See Ted tie knots in the tigers’ tails! 

See the Real Big Stick! See the Street 
Parade— 

The Malefactors, scalped and flayed! 

See the great brass ring in the Beef 
Trust’s nose! 

See the one unrivaled show of shows! 

With three big rings in the latest style, 

And something doing all the while. 

Gigantic, Gorgeous, Glorious, Gay! 

The Terrible Ted! This way! This way! 
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This way, Kind Friends, to the Champ 
Clark tent— 

Where the Union Jack is riddled and 
rent! 

See Canada swallowed at one great gulp 

And the Wool Trust smashed to a bleed- 
ing pulp! 

The Wilson Show—kind, safe and sane! 

Trust teeth extracted without pain! 

See the Harmon Show, where the Octopi 

Are quelled with a calm and kindly eye, 

And the lions and lambs lie down to 
sleep 

With the lions all outside the sheep! 

See the Uncle Joe—not so very far 

From here, at the sign of the Big Cigar, 

Where the Boys of Other Days discuss 

Old Times with the Octopus and Us! 

Walk right up, Gents! This way! This 
way! 

All shows are open night and day— 

The Little Bob and the Big Bill T., 

The Terrible Ted and the Doubl’you Jay 


ee, 
And all the rest. And where’er you go 
It’s a different cast—but the same old 


show ! ~—J. W. Foley. 


Do You 


Seek a 


College 
Education? 


Are you thinking of 
‘“paying your way 
through,’’ of possi- 
bly securing some 
employment while 
at college, working 
nights or during 
recreation hours? 


We have an easier 
way. We pay all 
your expenses in re- 
turn for a few hours 
spent each week in 
the interests of The 
Saturday Evening 
Post, The figdves 
Home Journal and 


The Country Gentle- 


WAN. 


We have paid the 
college expenses of 
hundreds of young 
men and women. If 
you prefer a course in 
some business college 
or musical conserva- 
tory we can arrange 
the financial end. 


You can be very cer- 
tain of success, for we 
stand back of you, 
and are always as in- 
terested in your suc- 
cess as you yourself. 


Write today for full 
particulars. It obli- 
cates you in no way. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Educational Division 


Philadelphia 


| For 15 Cents You Have a Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Josef Hofmann Is Now 
Acknowledged the Greatest 


Pianist in the World 


In that opinion practically 
all the leading musical crit- 
icsnowagree. It was this 
belief in Mr. Hofmann’'s 


powers and musical knowl- 


edge that led the Editor of 
The Ladies Home Journal, 


five years ago, to ask the 
great pianist to join the 
magazines editorial staff 
and conduct a monthly 
department in which he 
would answer the ques- 
tions of piano students. 


For five years Mr. Hofmann has 
done this, and is doing it now. 
He has answered hundreds of 
inquiries during that time, plac- 
ing his unquestioned knowledge 
of the piano at the free disposal 
of every piano student. So that 
no matter in how small a com- 
munity a girl who loves her piano 
may live or how far removed 
from a musical center she may 
be, the free advice of the greatest 


of living pianists is at her disposal. 
Read his department, for example, in 
the January Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Is Collie gc 


Worth While for ‘ 


S 


sins? 


A college woman asked 
4 questionsof hundreds 
of college women who 
represent all ages, all 
sections of the country, 
all classes, most occu- 
pations, 62 institutions 
where women study, 
and 60 years of college 
education in America. 


The questions were: 


How did college affect your health? 
How has your college education 


helped you ? 


How did your college education fail 


to help you? 


In what way could the girls’ college 


be bettered ? 


Perhaps this is the most care- 
ful and searching answer as 
to the absolute value of a 
college education by the only 
women qualified to speak— 


the women who tried it. 


The results of these months 
of work are now being given 


in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


One of the articles is in the 


January number. 


For 15 Cents You Have It 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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“DAT’S MAH BOY” 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
1911 Sales—409,000 Tires 


Stop for a moment, Mr. Tire Buyer, on this verge of 1912. 

Consider how motorists are coming to Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Six times the demand of two years ago—800,000 sold. 

Enough sold last year to completely equip 102,000 cars. 

Now the most popular tire in existence. 

Just because one user says to another—“ These tires avoid rim- 
cutting, save overloading. They’ve cut my tire bills in two.” 

For the coming year, 104 leading motor car makers have contracted 
for Goodyear tires. We’ve increased our capacity to 3,800 tires daily. 

Now make a resolve—to save worry and dollars, to give perfec- 

tion its due—that you'll make a test of these patented tires. 


Upkeep Reduced 
$20 Per Tire 


These are the facts to consider: 


No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no more than 
other standard tires. The savings they make 
are entirely clear. 

And those savings are these: 

Rim-cutting is entirely avoided. 

With old-type tires—ordinary clincher 
tires — statistics show that 23% of all ruined 
tires are rim-cut. a 

All that is saved — both the worry and ex- 
pense — by adopting No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Then comes the oversize. 

No-Rim-Cut tires, being hookless tires, can 
be made 10% over the rated size without any 
misfit to the rim. 

So we give this extra size. 

That means 10% more air—10% added 
carrying capacity. It means an overtired 
car to take care of your extras — to save the 
blow-outs due to overloading. 


And that with the average car adds 25% 
to the tire mileage. 


All that without extra cost. 


Tire expense is hard to deal with in any 
general figures. 

It depends too much on the driver—on 
proper inflation —on roads, care, speed, etc. 

But it is safe to say that, under average con- 
ditions, these two features together. — No- 
_Rim-Cut and oversize —cut tire bills in two 
at least. 

We figure the average saving—after years 
of experience with tens of thousands of 
users — at $20 per tire. 

Whether more or less, it means something 
worth saving. It totals millions of dollars 
every year to users of these tires. 

And you get your share — without added 
cost— when you specify Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. 


The New Goodyear Non-Skid Tread 


Non-Skid Treads, if Wanted 
Double-Thick, Deep-Cut Blocks 


The newest addition to No-Rim-Cut tires is this ideal Non-Skid tread. 


Not a mere makeshift—not a flimsy protection. 


of the regular tread. 


Not a mere corrugation 


This is an extra tread, about as thick as the regular, vulcanized onto 


the regular tread. 
reducing danger of puncture by 30% 


Thus a double-thick tread, made of very tough rubber, 


The blocks are deep-cut and enduring. They present to the road sur- 
face countless edges and angles, so skidding is avoided. 
Each block widens out at the base, so the strain is spread over as much 


tire surface as with smooth-tread tires. 


Note the many ways in which this Non-Skid tread surpasses all the others. 


No- Rim- Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


13 Years Spent 
Testing Tires 


Thirteen years ago we started out to outdo 
others on automobile tires. 


We brought to our factory the best ex- 
perts we knew, and put them at work in our 
laboratory. 

We gave them carte blanche on expense. 

For rubber we supplied them with up-river 
Para, the costliest and best in existence. For 
fabrics we gave them the long-fibre Sea Island 
cotton, at twice the cost of the usual. 


To prove out their ideas we built a tire 
testing machine. There four tires at a time 
are constantly worn out under all sorts of 
road conditions, while meters record the 
mileage. 

There we have compared forty formulas 
for wear-resisting treads. There we have 
compared over 200 fabrics. 

There every method of making, of wrap- 
ping, of vulcanizing has been put to infallible 
test, 

And there every competing tire of merit has 
been compared with our own, under actual 
road conditions. 


We’ve done this for 13 years. 
Whatever proved best was adopted. Then 
displaced when we found something better. 


Thus Goodyear tires have been brought 
so close to perfection that last year our liberal 
warrant cost us less than 32 cents per tire. 

So it is more than our patents—more than 
our oversize—which has brought Goodyear 
tires to such immense popularity. It has 
been the knowledge that, despite all claims, in 
the test of time worth alone will prevail. 


And our figures reveal the result. 


Our new Tire Book is ready—filled 
with facts which motorists should 
know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Seneca Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


(435) 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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This is a typical scene in thousands of homes with the coming of nipping, bitter cold. It is not our adver- 
tising that sells our heating outfits. Of course we sell directly through advertising some thousands of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. But the many, many thousands of these outfits being put 
in annually all over the civilized world—on the farms and in the cities—are sold through the families 


that bought outfits in the years before and who now enthusiastically tell their relatives and friends of 
the health-protecting comfort and economies of 


Our advertisements merely serve to remind the several hundred 


thousand earlier buyers to again and again tell others of the 

soft, sanitary warmth, the big fuel economy, {9 9 ~~ — 

lessened house-cleaning labor, freedom from eh 

repairs, perfect safety, and many, many years x. 

of ideal service. When you buy you too will * x LUN 
RADIATORS BOILERS become an enthusiastic spokesman for IDEAL po 

Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. The - sd 2 
more you tell, the more we'll sell. It is this mouth-to-mouth advertising that carries conviction— 
because the users well know from present experience the comfort, convenience and economies of our outfits—as compared A No. 2-22-W. IDEAL Boiler _ 


with earlier experiences in paying the bills and suffering the ills of old-fashioned heating. ICAN. Ratistore, costing tl 


hi 
Let us give you a list in your locality of those who have bought and you can privately and thoroughly investigate, settling  fbodecaafeboushtot suv sepun 


for good and all this most important question of hygienic heating and ventilating in your house, store, school, church, — did not include cost of a 
etc. Write to-day for catalog of big heating facts—puts you under no obligation to buy. See aaa cad very Gace 


Sold by all dealers. ME IC AN [ Write Department 8 
No exclusive agents.  ~ 816-822 pare Ave. 
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Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence, Philadel 


d : 3 . hia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Birmingham New Orleans, Indianapolis, Milwaukee 
Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brescia; Berlin, Duesseldorf, Milan, Vienna 4 
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ILLUSTRATED 


IRST off, let me state the 
object of the meeting: This 
is to be a record of sundry 
experiences centering round 
a stern resolve to get on the water- 

wagon and a sterner attempt to stay there. It is an entirely personal narrative of a 
strictly personal set of circumstances. It is not a temperance lecture, or a temperance 
tract, or a chunk of advice, or a shuddering recital of the woes of a horrible example, or 
a warning, or an admonition—or anything at all but a plain tale of an adventure that 
started out rather vaguely and wound up rather satisfactorily. 

I am no brand that was snatched from the burning; no sot who picked himself or was 
picked from the gutter; no drunkard who almost wrecked a promising career; no 
constitutional or congenital souse. I drank liquor the same way hundreds of thousands 
of men drink it—drank liquor and attended to my business, and got along well, and 
kept my health, and provided for my family, and maintained my position in the 
community. I felt I had a perfect right to drink liquor just as I had a perfect right to 
stop drinking it. I never considered my drinking in any way immoral. 

I was decent, respectable, a gentleman, who drank only with gentlemen and as a 
gentleman should drink if he pleases. I didn’t care whether any one else drank—and do 
not now. I didn’t care whether any one else cared 
whether I drank—and do not now. I am no 
reformer, no lecturer, no preacher. I quit because 
I wanted to, not because I had to. I didn’t 
swear off, nor take any vow, nor sign any pledge. 
I am no moral censor. It is even possible that I 
might go out this afternoon and take a drink. Iam 
quite sure I shall not—but I might. As far as 
my trip into Teetotal Land is concerned, it is an 
individual proposition and nothing else. I am no 
example for other men who drink 
as much as I did, or more, or 
less—but I assume my experi- 
ences are somewhat typical, for 
IT am sure my drinking was very 
typical; and a recital of those 
experiences and the conclusions 
thereon is what is before the 
house. 

I quit drinking because I quit 
drinking. I had a very fair 
batting average in the Booze 
League—as good as I thought 
necessary; and I knew if I 
stopped when my record was 
good the situation would be 
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Mornings When I Did Not Feel Very Well 
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This Attracted the Attention of the Entire Group to My Glass of Water 


satisfactory to me, whether it was to any other person or not. Moreover, I figured 
it out that the time to stop drinking was when it wasn’t necessary to stop—not 
when it was necessary. I:had been observing during the twenty years I had been 

drinking, more or less, and I had known a good many men who stopped drinking when 

the doctors told them to. Furthermore, it had been my observation that when a 
doctor tells a man to stop drinking it usually doesn’t make much difference whether he 
stops or not. In a good many cases he might just as well keep on, for he’s going to die 
anyhow; and the few months he will grab through his abstinence will not amount to 
anything when the miseries of that abstinence are duly chalked up in the debit column. 

Therefore, applying the 
cold, hard logic of the situation 
to it, I decided to beat the 
liquor to it. That was the rea- 
son for stopping—purely self- 
ish, personal, individual, and 
not concerned with the welfare 
of any other person on earth— 
just myself. I had taken good 
care of myself physically and 
knew I was sound everywhere. 
I wasn’t sure how long I could 
keep sound and continue drink- 
ing. So I decided to stop 
drinking and keep sound. I 
noticed that a good many men 
of the same age as myself and 
the same habits as myself were 
beginning to show signs of wear 
and tear. A number of them 
blew up with various discon- 
certing maladies and a number 
more died. Soon after I was 
forty years of age I noticed I 
began to go to funerals oftener 
than I had been doing—funer- 
als of men between forty and 
forty-five I had known socially 
and convivially; that these 
funerals occurred quite regu- 
larly, and that the doctor’s 
certificate, more times than 
not, gave Bright’s Disease and 
other similar diseases in the 
cause-of-death column. All of 
these funerals were of men who 
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were good fellows and we mourned their loss. 
Also we generally took a few drinks to their 
memories. 

Then came a time when this funeral business 
landed on me like a pile-driver. Inside of a year 
four or five of the men I had known best, the 
men I had loved best, the men who had been 
my real friends and’ my companions, died, one 
after another. Also some other friends developed 
physical derangements I knew were directly 
traceable to too much liquor. Both the deaths 
and the derangements had liquor as a contribut- 
ing if not as a direct cause. Nobody said that, 
of course; but I knew it. 

So I held a caucus with myself. I called my- 
self into convention and discussed the proposition 
somewhat like this: 

“You are now over forty years of age. You 
are sound physically and you are no weaker men- 
tally than you have always been, so far as can 
be discovered by the outside world. You have 
had a lot of fun, much of it complicated with 
the conviviality that comes with drinking and 
much of it not so complicated; but you have 
done your share of plain and fancy drinking, 
and it hasn’t landed you yet. There is absolutely 
no nutriment in being dead. That gets you 
nothing save a few obituary notices you will 
never see. There is even less in being sick and 
sidling round in everybody’s way. It’s as sure as sunset, 
if you keep on at your present gait, that Mr. John Barley- 
corn will land you just as he has landed a lot of other 
people you know and knew. There are two methods of 
procedure open to you. One is to keep it up and continue 
having the fun you think you are having and take what 
is inevitably coming to you. The other is to quit it while 
the quitting is good and live a few more years—that may 
not be so rosy, but probably will have compensations.” 

I viewed it from every angle I could think of. I knew 
what sort of a job I had laid out to tackle if I quit. I 
weighed the whole thing in my mind in the light of my 
acquaintances, my experiences, my position, my mode of 
life, my business. I had been through it many times. I 
had often gone on the waterwagon for periods varying in 
length from three days to three months. I wasn’t ventur- 
ing into any unchartered territory. I knew every signpost, 
every crossroad, every foot of the ground. I knew the 
difficulties—knew them by heart. I wasn’t deluding myself 
with any assertions of superior will-power or superior cour- 
age—or superior anything. I knew I had a fixed daily habit 
of drinking, and that if I quit drinking I should have to 
reorganize the entire works. 


I Did Not Drink at All Until After I Was Twenty-One 


be said for a man who tries to fool himself? Every I never t 


man knows exactly how bogus he is and should admit 
it—to himself only. The man who, knowing his bogus- 
ness, refuses to admit it to himself—no matter what his 
attitude may be to the outside world—simply stores 
up trouble for himself, and discomfort and much else. 
There are many phases of personal understanding of 
oneself that need not be put in the newspapers or pro- 
claimed publicly. Still, for a man to gold-brick himself 
is a profitless undertaking, but prevalent notwithstanding. 

When it comes to fooling oneself by oneself the grandest 
performers are the boys who have a habit—no matter what 
kind of a habit—a habit! It may be smoking cigarettes, 
or walking pigeontoed, or talking through the nose, or 
drinking—or anything else. Any man can see with half an 
eye how drinking, for example, is hurting Jones; but he 
always argues that his own personal drinking is of a differ- 
ent variety and is doing him no harm. The best illustra- 
tion of it is in the old vaudeville story, where the man came 
on the stage and said: “Smith is drinking too much! I 
never go into a saloon without finding him there!” 

That is the reason drinking liquor gets so 1nany people— 
either by wrecking their health or by fastening on them the 
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is the most prevalent habit there is—nine- — 


tenths of the subjects delude themselves about 
how much of a habit they have; and, sec- 
ond, that nine-tenths of those with the habit 
have a very clear idea of the extent to which 
the habit is fastened on others. They are 
fooled about themselves, but never about their 
neighbors! Wherefore the breweries and the 
distilleries prosper exceedingly. 

However, I am straying away from my story, 
which has to do with such drinking as the ordi- 
nary man does—not sprees, or debauches, or 
orgies, or periodicals, or drunkenness, but just 
the ordinary amount of drinking that happens 
along in a man’s life, with a little too much on 
rare occasions and plenty at all times. A Ger- 
man I knew once told me the difference between 
Old-World drinking and American drinking was 
that the German, for example, drinks for the 
pleasure of the drink, while the American drinks 
for the alcohol in it. That may beso; but very 
few men who have any sense or any age set out 
deliberately to get drunk. Such drunkenness as 
there is among men of that sort usually comes 
more by accident than by design. 

My definition of a drunkard has always been 
this: A man is a drunkard when he drinks 
whisky or any other liquor before breakfast. I 
think that is pretty nearly right. Personally 


ook a drink of liquor before breakfast in my © 
life and not many before noon. 


Usually my drinking 


began in the afternoon after business, and was likely to 
end before dinnertime—not always, but usually. 


An Analysis of the Game 


i HAD been drinking thus for practically twenty years. 
I did not drink at all until after I was twenty-one and 


not much 


until after I was twenty-five. When I got to be 


thirty-two or thirty-three and had gone along a little in 


the world, 


I fell in with men of my own station; and as I 


lived in a town where nearly everybody drank, includ- 
ing many of the successful business and professional 
men—men of affairs—I soon got into their habits. Natu- 
rally gregarious, I found these men good company. They 
were sociable and convivial, and drank for the fun of it 
and the fun that came out of it. 

My business took me to various parts of the country and 
I made acquaintances among men like these—the real 
live ones in the communities. They were good fellows. 


So was I. 


The result was that in a few years I had a list of 


friends from California to Maine—all of whom drank; 
and I was never at a loss for company or highballs. Then 
I moved to a city where there isn’t much of anything 
else to do but drink at certain times in the day, a city 
where men from all parts of the country congregate and 
where the social side of life is highly accentuated. I 
kept along with the procession. I did my work satisfac- 
torily to my employers and I did my drinking satisfactorily 
to myself. 


habit they cannot stop. They fool themselves. They are 
perfectly well aware that their neighbors are drinking too 
much—but not themselves. Far be it from them not to 
have the will-power to stop when it is time to stop. They 
are smarter than their neighbors. They know what they 
are doing. And suddenly the explosions come! 

There are hundreds of thousands of men in all walks 
of life in this country who for twenty or thirty years 


A Slow But Sure Decision 


HIS took some time. I didn’t dash into it. I had done 

that before, and had dashed out again just as impetu- 
ously. Irevolved the matter in my mind for some weeks. 
Then I decided to quit. Then I did quit. Thereby 
hangs this tale. 


I went to a dinner one night that was a good dinner. It 
was a dinner that had every appurtenance that a good din- 
ner should have, including the best things to drink that 
could be obtained, and lashings of them. I proceeded at 
that dinner just as I had proceeded at scores of similar 
dinners in my time—hundreds of them, I guess—and took 
a drink every time anybody else did. I was a seasoned 
drinker. I knew how to 
do it. I went home that 
night pleasantly jingled, 
but no more. I slept well, 
ate a good breakfast and 
went down to business. 
On the way down I de- 
cided that this was the 
day to make the plunge. 
Having arrived at that 
decision, I went out about 
three o’clock that after- 
noon, drank a Scotch 
highball—a big, man’s- 
sized one—as a doch- 
an-doris, and quit. That 
was almost a yearago. I 
haven’t taken a drink 
since. It is not my pres- 
ent intention ever to 
take another drink; but 
I am not tying myself 
down by any vows. It is 
not my present intention, 
Isay; and I let it go at 
that. 

No man can be blamed 
for trying to fool other 
people about himself— 
that is the way most of 
us get past; but what can 


have never lived a minute when there was not more or 
less alcohol in their systems, who cannot be said to 
have been strictly and entirely sober in all that time, 
but who do their work, perform all their social duties, 
make their careers and are fairly successful just the 
same. Still, the fact remains that with any habit, and 
especially with the liquor habit—probably because that 


iI Was a Fine Sample of a Fulls 


‘This continued for several years. 


I had a fixed habit. 


I drank several drinks each day. Sometimes I drank more 
than several. My system was organized to digest about so 


much alcohol every twenty-four hours. 


So far as I could 


see the drinking did me no harm. I was well. My appetite 


was good. 


Islept soundly. My head was clear. My work 


proceeded easily and was getting fair recognition. Then 


Biown Prig 


some of the boys began 
dropping off and some 
began breaking down. 
I had occasional morn- 
ings, after big dinners. 
or specially convivial 
affairs, when I did not feel 
very well—when I was out 
of tune and knew why. 
Still, I continued as of old, 
and thought nothing of 
it except as the regular 
katzenjammer—to be 
expected. 

Presently I woke up to 
what was happening 
round me. I looked the 
game over critically. I 
analyzed it coldly and 
calmly. I put every ad- 
vantage of my mode of 
life on one side and every 
disadvantage; and I put 


disadvantage of a change 
advantage.. There were 
present mode had by 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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far the better of it, 
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on the other side every ~~ 
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DECORATION BY F. L. FITHIAN 


telephone exchange in a large Eastern city was to 
be “cut over.” 

The cutting over of a new exchange is dramatic. Some 
business concerns may find it cheaper to move than pay 
rent—but not a telephone company; for thousands of 
dollars’ worth of complicated underground cables run into 
an exchange, and the plant grows steadily and must not 
be disturbed. When a new exchange becomes absolutely 
necessary, by reason of growth or the shifting of business 
and traffic, a new site must be purchased after a thorough 
study of traffic tendencies, a new building put up and a 
wholly new plant installed in it. While the old exchange 
continues operation, cables are run into the new, their 
thousands of little wires laid open on the spreading frame 
and led to new switchboards upstairs. 

Finally comes the cutting over. This is usually done 
at midnight, when there will be the least interruption to 
traffic. The operating and wire chiefs’ staffs leave the old 
exchange and go to the new; and at an appointed moment, 
by simply switching, traffic is diverted from one to the 
other. The busy old exchange is closed forever—and the 
new one begins an activity that will persist day and night, 
Sundays and holidays, year after year, without a break, 
unless one of two contingencies happens—that it be either 
burned down or pulled down. The public knows nothing 
of the change, but to the staff it is an impressive occasion. 

At nine o’clock that night the superintendent went 
through the new plant for a final inspection. Everything 
was finished and ready. All through the place, though, 
linemen, cablemen, splicers and mechanics from the plant 
department generally were loitering at petty jobs. The 
cable room was full of them, and they were scattered all 
round the switchboards. For two weeks work had been 
pushed night and day. The men were worn out, yet 
intensely interested in the cutting over. The superin- 
_ tendent told them to go home; but in half an hour, when 
he came back that way, there was as big a crowd. 

““You men can go now,” he repeated. ‘‘We won’t want 
you again until tomorrow morning.” 

Yet only a few obeyed. Twenty minutes later there 
were as many loiterers. 

“Here,” he ordered, ‘‘we want this place cleared! 
You fellows are in the way—go home and get some rest.” 


Ov winter night some years ago a new downtown 


The Boss That Was Kind to a Cat 


OWARD eleven o’clock, passing through the empty 

cable room, he saw a dim shadow in one of the alleys. 
Turning on a lamp, he discovered Mike Donovan, a plant 
man who had been with the company longer than himself. 

““Mike, why don’t you get out of here?” asked the 
superintendent severely. ‘‘There’s nothing more to do 
tonight. Now, clear out, will you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Lynch,” pleaded the mechanic, ‘“‘it’s only 
another hour now! Please let me stay and solder just ten 
more connections!” 

This loyalty and interest is found pretty widely in 
business. When a fire or any other emergency puts a 
_ pressure on telephone organization during slack hours, for 

instance, the girl operators who have gone home are 
certain to come back to the exchange for extra duty or call 
in over the nearest telephone to ask if they are needed. 
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Lhe Spirit of the Company—By James H. Collins 


In storm or wreck, the track and line 
men of railroad, trolley, telephone and 
telegraph forces flock in, keen for work; 
and hardship, exposure, fatigue and 
abnormal hours are counted no more 
than they would be in an army corps 
during a critical battle. This spirit of 
the company is by no means confined to the large business 
organizations. Many a small concern has it. On the other 
hand, some organizations lack it utterly. 

A production engineer was called in to investigate a 
manufacturing business. It was a large enterprise and had 
made a fortune for the owner; but he was now well along 
in middle life and wanted to sell out and retire, and it had 
been discovered that the business no longer made sufficient 
profit to warrant a satisfactory sale. The engineer was 
asked to study conditions, find out what was wrong and 
set things right. 

In talking with this manufacturer, the engineer could 
find no outstanding reason why profits should have fallen 
off. Equipment was up to date, methods seemed to be 
thorough, the salesforce was active, the management care- 
ful, and the product was sold to excellent customers. 
One day’s investigation at the factory, however, showed 
what was wrong. 

On his way there the first morning, the engineer over- 
took the manufacturer and found him carrying a homeless 
kitten he had picked up on the sandlot back of the big 
fence. When he got to his office the manufacturer called 
the porter, gave him a quarter and told him to buy a bottle 
of milk and feed the waif—and give it a home. The 
engineer saw that he was dealing with an unusually 
tender-hearted man. 

Five minutes later the porter was called back and scolded 
because the office was too cold. Then the sales manager 
was called in and upbraided for some petty oversight. 
After the boss had looked over the mail he started through 
the plant on his daily tour of inspection. In every corner 
somebody was brought up on the carpet for a scolding or 
criticism, or a cursing. The boss proved to be profane as 
well as exacting, and explained that unless this jacking-up 
were gone through with regularly nothing would be done. 

By-and-by, however, when they got back to the office, 
the tender heart was again uppermost. Anger had van- 
ished; and, after asking about his kitten, the boss sent for 
those employees who had received the harshest reprimands 
and talked kindly with them in ways that conveyed 
indirect apologies. 

Just one thing was wrong with that business, the 
investigator found. He called it a ‘“‘tendency.’”’ That 
tendency was the boss. Each morning he systematically 
took all the loyalty and snap out of his organization. He 
would scold because orders were not up to the average, 
curse a foreman hampered by some shortcoming beyond 
his control, and at least once a month discharge all hands 
and hire them over again. His people understood that 
his anger was but momentary and that he would be a 
father to any of them in trouble. Yet his methods were 
wearing and the organization had not an atom of company 
spirit. That business did not become marketable until 
the tendency had been removed. 

Company spirit is peculiarly a matter of policymaking. 

A certain factory organization in one of our cities was 
almost notorious for the slack character of its girl and 
women employees. The plant, to begin with, was located 
in a slum. The building was old, dirty, poorly lighted, 
overrun by rats and bugs—and a horrible firetrap. Work 
was done on a piece system that permitted employees to 
earn fair wages; but there was absolutely no stability to 
the force and the management wanted none. Each girl 
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who came to work was taught some petty operation and 
given no idea of its general relation to the product. It 
was held, as an ideal of organization, that the girl who quit 
this morning must be replaceable with any other girl who 
happened along at noon, and the preference was for newly 
arrived immigrants. At night these girls and women left 
the plant and sought pleasure and amusement in tough 
dance halls. 

A new factor came into the management of that factory. 
Fire-escapes were installed and the lighting put on amodern 
basis. Dances were organized among the employees, and 
held in a decent section of the town. The work was broad- 
ened so that the girls had more interesting operations to 
perform, calling for better training and making them less 
easily replaceable; and, to link this new scheme with the 
product as a whole, shoptalks were given by heads of the 
various technical departments, showing why a thing was 
done and what it meant to the company’s output. 


The Old Guard Surrenders 


N A FEW months there was a remarkable change in the 

tone of that factory. Slatternly working clothes gave 
place to neat suits and clean shirtwaists, and with the old 
clothes went slatternly talk and habits. Girls and women 
were not ashamed to work there then, but proud of it and 
of the company and its product. Before long a committee 
from the women’s clubs of the city came hurrying out to 
the plant to see why the factory was drawing all the most 
capable girls from domestic service. 

In the management, however, there was still a head- 
strong Old Guard of conservatives. They had been respon- 
sible for the former conditions. After watching skeptically, 
they finally gained courage to protest. 

“Here,” declared the Old Guard, “‘this factory is not a 
philanthropic institution! Let us chuck the society and 
college folderol and go back to making straight goods for 
the money there is in it. That’s what we’re in business for.”’ 

“All right,” agreed the new element in the management. 
“If more money can be made that way we’re with you; 
but, first, suppose we see how many goods were made then 
and what the output is now. Let’s compare the real 
figures.” 

And, behold! it was found that the factory had never 
had such an output in its history nor made goods at more 
reasonable cost or of higher grade. The Old Guard sur- 
rendered. Three times before it got an infusion of com- 
pany spirit that concern was in reorganization difficulties. 
Today it is paying good dividends. 

Company spirit is really a feeling of security on the part 
of employees and pride in the concern they work for; but 
creating it is a matter of no set rule or method. The 
policymaker of one concern will get it in one way and the 
president of some other concern in quite a different fashion. 

A certain manufacturing company in the Middle West 
has a president of the ‘“‘mixer” type, and his plant is a 
personality organization all through, in that the eye of 
the executive seems to be on every detail and that he 
knows all his men. 

The question of what to do about accidents came up. 
The average manufacturer still trusts pretty largely to 
liability insurance and his attorneys in dealing with injuries 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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Spelled thus with a capital C, know it can 

mean but New York. In the Pink Fountain 
Room of the Newest Hotel all those grand old forms 
and customs handed down to us for the occasion 
rigidly were being observed in all their original quaint- 
ness. The vandyked man who looked like a Russian 
grand duke—he really was a chiropodist—had drunk 
champagne out of the pink-satin slipper of the lady who 
behaved like an actress—she was forelady at Schmaus’ 
Wholesale Millinery, eighth floor. The two respectable 
married ladies there in the corner had been kissed by 
each other’s husbands. The slim, Puritan-faced woman 
in white, with her black hair so demurely parted and 
coiled in a sleek knot, had risen suddenly from her place 
and walked indolently to the edge of the plashing pink 
fountain in the center of the room, had stood contem- 
plating its shallows with a dreamy half-smile on her lips, 
and then had lifted her slim legs slowly and gracefully over 
its fern-fringed basin and had waded into its chilling midst, 
trailing her exquisite white satin and chiffon draperies after 
her and searing the goldfish into fits. The loudest scream 
of approbation had come from the yellow-haired, loose- 
lipped youth who had made the wager and lost it. The 
heavy blonde in the inevitable violet draperies showed 
signs of wanting to dance on the table. Her companion— 
a structure made up of layer upon layer and fold upon fold 
of flabby tissue—knew all the waiters by their right names 
and insisted on singing with the orchestra and beating time 
witharyeroll. The clatter of dishes was giving way to the 
clink of glasses. 

In the big bright kitchen back of the Pink Fountain 
Room Miss Gussie Fink sat at her desk, calm, watchful, 
insolent-eyed, a goddess sitting in judgment. On the pay- 
roll of the Newest Hotel Miss Gussie Fink’s name appeared 
as kitchen checker, but her regular job was goddessing. 
Her altar was a high desk in a corner of the busy kitchen, 
and it was an altar of incense, of burned offerings and of 
show-bread. Inexorable as a goddess of the ancients was 
Miss Fink and ten times as difficult to appease. For this is 
the rule of the Newest Hotel, that no waiter may carry his 
laden tray restaurantward until its contents have been 
viewed and duly checked by the eye and hand of Miss 
Gussie Fink or her assistants. Flat upon the table must 
go every tray, off must go each silver dish-cover, lifted 
must be each napkin to disclose its treasure of steaming 
corn or hot rolls. Clouds of incense rose before Miss 
Gussie Fink and she sniffed it unmoved, her eyes, beneath 
level brows, regarding savory broiler or cunning ice with 
equal indifference, appraising alike lobster cocktail or onion 
soup, traveling from bluepoints to brie. Things 4 la and 
things glacé were all one to her. Gazing at food was Miss 
Fink’s occupation, and just to see the way she regarded 
a boneless squab made you certain that she never ate. 


"se City was celebrating New Year’s Eve. 
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“‘Sometime When There’s No Ladies Round I’ll Telt You 


What I Think She Looks Like’? 


By EDN. 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 

In spite of the I-don’t-know-how- 
many—see ads—New Year’s Eve 
diners for whom food was provided 
that night, the big busy kitchen was 
the most orderly, shining, spotless 
place imaginable. But Miss Gussie 
Fink was the neatest, most immaculate 
object in all that great clean room. 
There was that about her which sug- 
gested daisies in a field, if you know 
what I mean. This may have been 
due to the fact that her eyes were 
brown while her hair was gold, or it 
may have been something about the 
way her collars fitted, high and tight 
and smooth, or the way her close 
white sleeves came down to meet her 
pretty hands, or the way her shining 
hair sprang from her forehead. Also 
the smooth creaminess of her clear 
skin may have had something to do 
with it. But privately I think it was 
due to the way she wore her shirt- 
waists. Miss Gussie Fink could wear 
a starched white shirtwaist under a 
close-fitting winter coat, remove the 
coat, run her right forefinger along 
her collar’s edge and her left thumb 
along the back of her belt and disclose 
to the admiring world a blouse as un- 
wrinkled and unsullied as though it 
had just come from her own skillful 
hands at the ironing board. Miss ! 
Gussie Fink was so innately, beautifully clean-looking 
that—well, there must be a stop to this description. She 
was the kind of girl you’d like to see behind the counter 
of your favorite delicatessen, knowing that you need not 
shudder as her fingers touch your Sunday night supper 
slices of tongue and Swiss cheese and ham. No girl had 
ever dreamed of refusing to let Gussie borrow her chamois 
for a second. 

Tonight Miss Fink had come on at ten P. M., which was 
just two hours later than usual. She knew that she was to 
be on until six A. M., which may have accounted for the 
fact that she displayed very little of what the fans call 
ginger as she removed her hat and coat and hung them on 
the hook by the desk. The prospect of that all-night, 
eight-hour stretch may have accounted for it, Isay. But 
privately and entre nous it didn’t. For here you must know 
of Heiny. Heiny, alas! now Henri. 

Until two weeks ago Henri had been Heiny and Miss 
Fink had been Kid. When Henri had been Heiny he had 
worked in the kitchen at many things, but always with a 
loving eye on Miss Gussie Fink. Then one wild night there 
had been a waiters’ strike—wages or hours or tips or all 

three. In the confusion that followed Heiny 
had been pressed into service and a waiter’s 
coat. He had fitted into both with unbeliey- 
able nicety, proving that waiters are born, 
not made. Those little tricks and foibles 
that are characteristic of the genus waiter 
seemed to envelop him as though a fairy 
garment had fallen upon his shoulders. The 
folded napkin under his left arm seemed to 
have been placed there by nature, so per- 
_fectly did it fit into place. The ghostly tread, 
the little whisking skip, the half-simper, the 
deferential bend that had in it at the same 
time something of insolence were well assumed, 
and “Yes, miss,” and “Very good, sir,” rose 
automatically to his untrained lips. Cin- 
derella rising resplendent from her ash-strewn 
hearth was not more completely transformed 
than Heiny in his réle of Henri. And with 
the transformation Miss Gussie Fink had 

been left behind her desk disconsolate. 
‘ Kitchens are as quick to seize upon these 
i things and gossip about them as drawing 
rooms are. And because Miss Gussie Fink 
u had always worn a little air of aloofness to 
. all except Heiny the kitchen was the more 
rd eager to make the most of: its morsel.. Each 
le turned it over under his tongue—Tony, the 
: Crook, whom Miss Fink had. scorned; 
Francois, the entrée cook, who often-forgot he 
was married; Miss Sweeney, the bar-checker, 
who was jealous of Miss Fink’s complexion. 
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“I Seen Her Lookin’ at You When You Served the Little Necks, 
and She’s Some Lovely Doll, Believe Me’’ 


Miss Fink heard, and said nothing. She only knew that 
there would be no dear figure waiting for her when the 
night’s work was done. For two weeks now she had put 
on her hat and coat and gone her way at one o’clock 
alone. She discovered that to be taken home night after 
night under Heiny’s tender escort had taught her a 
ridiculous terror of the streets at night now that she was 
without protection. Always the short walk from the car 
to the flat where Miss Fink lived with her mother had 
been a glorious, starlit, all too brief moment. Now it 
was-an endless and terrifying trial, a thing of shivers 
and dread, fraught with horror of passing the alley just 
back of Cassidey’s buffet. There had even been certain 
little half-serious, half-jesting talks about the future into 
which there had entered the subject of a little delicatessen 
and restaurant in a desirable neighborhood, with Heiny in 
the kitchen and a certain blond, neat, white-shirtwaisted 
person in charge of the desk and front shop. 

She and her mother had always gone through a formula 
upon Miss Fink’s return from work. They never used it 
now. Gussie’s mother was a real mother—the kind that 
wakes up when you come home. 

“That you, Gussie?” Ma Fink would call from the 
bedroom at the sound of the key in the lock. 

“Tt’s me, ma.” 

“Heiny bring you home?” 

“Sure,” happily. 

“There’s a bit of sausage left, and some pice if a 

“Oh, I ain’t hungry. We stopped at Joey’s downtown 
and had a cup of coffee and a ham on rye. Did you 
remember to put out the milk bottle?” 

For two weeks there had been none of that. Gussie had 
learned to creep silently into bed, and her mother, being 
a mother, feigned sleep. 

Tonight at her desk Miss Gussie Fink seemed a shade 
cooler, more self-contained and daisylike than ever. From 
somewhere. at the back of her head she could see that 
Heiny was avoiding her desk and was using the services of 
the checker at the other end of the room. And even as 
the poison of this was eating into her heart she was tapping 
her forefinger imperatively on the desk before her and 
saying to Tony, the Crook: 

“Down on the table with that tray, Tony—flat. This 
may be a busy little New Year’s Eve, but you can’t come 
any of your sleight-of-hand stuff on me.” For Tony had 
a little trick of concealing a dollar-and-a-quarter sirloin 
by the simple method of slapping the platter close to the. 
underside of his tray and holding it there with long, lean 
fingers outspread, the entire bit of knavery being concealed 
in the folds of a flowing white napkin in the hand that 
balanced the tray. Into Tony’s pale eyes there came a 
baleful gleam. His lean jaw jutted out threateningly. 

“You’re the real Wissenheimer kid, ain’t you?” he 
sneered. ‘Never mind. I’ll get you at recess.” 
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hen thoroughly but with a de- 


“Some day,” drawled Miss Fink, checking the steak, 
“the house’ll get wise to your stuff and then you'll have 
to go back to the coal wagon. I know so much about you 
it’s beginning to make me uncomfortable. I hate to carry 
around a burden of crime.” 

“You’re a sorehead because Heiny turned you down and 

“Move on there!” snapped Miss Fink, “‘or I’ll call the 
steward to settle you. Maybe he’d be interested to know 
that you’ve been counting in the date and your waiter’s 
number, and adding ’em in at the bottom of your check.” 

Tony, the Crook, turned and skimmed away toward the 
dining room, but the taste of victory was bitter in Miss 
Fink’s mouth. 

Midnight struck. There came from the direction of the 
Pink Fountain Room a clamor and din which penetrated 
the thickness of the padded doors that separated the 
dining room from the kitchen beyond. The sound rose 
and. swelled above the blare of the orchestra. Chairs 
scraped on the marble floor as hundreds rose to their feet. 
The sound of clinking glasses became as the jangling of 
bells... There came the sharp spat of hand-clapping, then 
cheers, yells, huzzas. Through the swinging doors at the 
end of the long passageway Miss Fink could catch glimpses 
of dazzling color, of shimmering gowns, of bare arms 
uplifted, of flowers and plumes and jewels, with the rosy 
light of the famed pink fountain casting a gracious glow 
over all. Once she saw a tall young fellow throw his arm 
about the shoulders of a glorious creature at the next 
table, and though the door swung shut before she could 
see it Miss Fink knew that he had kissed her. 

There were no New Year’s greetings in the kitchen back 
of the Pink Fountain Room. It was the busiest moment 
in all that busy night. The heat of the ovens was so intense 
that it could be felt as far as Miss Fink’s remote corner. 
The swinging doors between dining room and kitchen were 
never still. A steady stream of waiters made for the steam 
tables, before which the white-clad chefs stood ladling, 


carving, basting, serving, gave their orders, received them, 


stopped at the checking desk and sped dining-roomward 
again. Tony, the Crook, was cursing at one of the little 
Polish vegetable girls who had not been quick enough about 
the garnishing of a salad, and she was saying over and 
over again in her thick tongue: 

“ Aw, shod op yur mout’!”” 

The thud-thud of Miss Fink’s checking stamp kept time 
to flying footsteps, but even as her practiced eye swept 
over the tray before her she 
saw the steward direct Henri 
toward her desk just as he was 
about to head, in the direction 
of the minor checking desk. 
Beneath downcast lids she saw 
him coming. There was about 
Henri tonight a certain radi- 
ance, a sort of electrical elas- 
ticity, so nimble, so tireless, so 
exuberant was he. In the eyes 
of Miss Gussie Fink he looked 
heart-breakingly handsome in 
his waiter’s uniform—hand- 
some, distinguished, remote and 
infinitely desirable. And just 
behind him, revenge in his eye, 
came Tony. 

The flat surface of the desk 
received Henri’s tray. Miss 
Fink regarded it with a cold 
and businesslike stare. Henri 
whipped his napkin from under 
his left arm and began to re- 
move covers dexterously. Off 
came the first silver, dome- 
shaped top. 

‘Guinea hen broiled,” said 
Henri. 

“T seen her lookin’ at you 
when you served the Little 
Necks,’”’ came from Tony, as 
though continuing a conversa- 
tion begun in some past moment 
of pause, ‘‘and she’s some lovely 
doll, believe me.” 

Miss Fink scanned the guinea 


tached air, and selected the 
proper stamp from the box at 
her elbow. Thump! On the 
broad pasteboard sheet before 
her appeared the figures $1.75 
after Henri’s number. 

“Think so?” grinned Henri, 
and removed another cover. 
“One candied sweets.” 

“T bet some day we'll see 
you in the Sunday papers, 
Heiny,”’ went on Tony, “with 
a piece about handsome waiter 


runnin’ away with beautiful s’ciety girl. 
too perfect, Heiny, even for a waiter.” 

Thump! Thirty cents. 

“Quit your kiddin’,” said the flattered Henri. 
endive, French dressing.” 

Thump! ‘“Next!’’ said Miss Fink dispassionately, 
yawned, and smiled fleetingly at the entrée cook who 
wasn’t looking her way. Then as Tony slid his tray toward 
her: “‘How’s business, Tony? H’m? How many two-bit 
cigar bands have you slipped on to your own private 
collection of nickel straights and made a twenty-cent 
rakeoff?”’ 

But there was a mist in the bright brown eyes as Tony, 
the Crook, turned away with his tray. In spite of the 
satisfaction of having had:the last word Miss Fink knew 
in her heart that Tony had “got her at recess,” as he had 
said he would. 

Things were slowing up for Miss Fink. The stream of 
hurrying waiters was turned in the direction of the kitchen 
bar now. From now on the eating would be light and the 
drinking heavy. Miss Fink, with time to spare, found 
herself blinking down at the figures stamped on the 
pasteboard sheet before her, and in spite of the blinking 
two marks that never were intended for a checker’s report 
splashed down just over the $1.75 after Henri’s number. 
A lovely doll! And she had gazed at Heiny. Well, that 
was to be expected. No woman could gaze unmoved upon 
Heiny. “A lovely doll ——” 

“Hi, Miss Fink!’”’ It was the steward’s voice. ‘‘We 

need you over in the bar to help Miss Sweeney check the 
drinks. They’re coming too swift for her. The eating 
will be light from now on; just a little something salty now 
and then.” 
». So Miss Fink dabbed covertly at her eyes and betook 
herself out of the atmosphere of roasting and broiling and 
frying and stewing; away from the sight of great copper 
kettles and glowing coals and hissing pans into a little 
world fragrant with mint, breathing of orange and lemon 
peel, perfumed with pineapple, redolent of cinnamon and 
clove, reeking with things spirituous. Here the splutter 
of the broiler was replaced by the hiss of the siphon, and 
the pop-pop of corks, and the tinkle and clink of ice against 
glass. 

“Hello, dearie!’’ cooed Miss Sweeney in greeting, star- 
ing hard at the suspicious redness round Miss Fink’s 
eyelids. ‘“Ain’t you sweet to come on here in the headache 
department and help me out! Here’s the winelist. You'll 


Say, you’re 
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Slowly and Gracefully Had Waded Into its Chilling Midst 
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prob’bly need it. Say, who do you suppose invented New 
Year’s Eve? They must of had a imagination like a Greek 


"bus boy. I’m limp as a rag now and it’s only two-thirty. 


I’ve got a regular cramp in my wrist from checkin’ quarts. 
Say, did you hear about Heiny’s crowd?” 

“No,” said Miss Fink evenly, and began to study the 
first page of the winelist under the heading ‘‘ Champagnes 
of Noted Vintages.” 

“Well,” went on Miss Sweeney’s little thin, malicious 
voice, “‘he’s fell in soft. There’s a table of three, and they’re 
drinkin’ 1874 Imperial Crown at twelve dollars per like 
it was Waukesha ale. And every time they finish a bottle 
one of the guys pays for it with a brand-new ten and a 
brand-new five and tells Heiny to keep the change. Can 
you beat it?” 

“T hope,” said Miss Fink pleasantly, ‘that the supply 
of 1874 will hold out till morning. I’d hate to see them 
have to come down to ten-dollar wine. Here you, Tony! 
Come back here! I may bea new hand in this department, 
but I’m not so green that you can put a gold label over 
on me as a yellow label. Notice that I’m checking you 
another fifty cents.” 

““Ain’t he the grafter!”’ laughed Miss Sweeney. She 
leaned toward Miss Fink and lowered her voice discreetly. 
“Though I’ll say this for ’m, if you let him get away with 
it now an’ then he'll split even with you. H’m? Oh, well 
now, don’t get so high and mighty. The management 
expects it in this department. That’s why they pay 
starvation wages.” 

An unusual note of color crept into Miss Gussie Fink’s 
smooth cheek. It deepened and glowed as Heiny darted 
around the corner and up to the bar. There was about 
him an air of suppressed excitement—suppressed because 
Heiny was too perfect a waiter to display emotion. 

“Not another!” chanted the bartenders in chorus. 

“Yes,” answered Henri solemnly, and waited while the 
wine cellar was made to relinquish another rare jewel. 

“OQ you Heiny!”’ called Miss Sweeney, “‘tell us] what 
she looks like. If I had time I’d take a peek myself. 
From what Tony says she must look something like 
Maxine Elliott, only brighter.” 

Henri turned. He saw Miss Fink. A curious little 
expression came into his eyes—a Heiny look it might have 
been called, as he regarded his erstwhile sweetheart’s 
unruffled attire and clear skin and steady eye and glossy 
hair. She was looking past him in that baffling, maddening 
way that angry women have. Some of Henri’s poise 
seemed to desert him in that 
moment. He appeared a shade 
less debonair as he received the 
precious bottle from the wine 
man’s hands. He made for 
Miss Fink’s desk and stood 
watching her while she checked 
his order. At the door heturned 
and looked over his shoulder 
at Miss Sweeney. 

‘‘Sometime,” he said delib- 
erately, ““when there’s no ladies 
round I’ll tell you what I think 
she looks like.” 

And the little glow of color 
in Miss Gussie Fink’s smooth 
cheek became a crimson flood 
that swept from brow to throat. 

“Oh, well,” snickered Miss 
Sweeney to hide her own dis- 
comfiture, ‘this is little Heiny’s 
firs; New Year’s Eve in the 
dining room. Honest, I b’lieve 
he’s shocked. He don’t realize 
that celebratin’ New “Year’s 
Eve is like eatin’ oranges. You 
got to let go your dignity t’ 
really enjoy ’em.” 

Three times more did Henri 
enter and demand a bottle of 
the famous vintage and each 
time he seemed a shade less 
buoyant. His elation dimin- 
ished as his tips grew greater, 
until as he drew up at the bar 
at six o’clock he seemed 
wrapped in impenetrable gloom. 

“Them hawgs sousin’ yet?” 
shrilled Miss Sweeney. She 
and Miss Fink had climbed 
down from their high stools 
and were preparing to leave. 
Henri nodded drearily and dis- 
appeared in the direction of 
the Pink Fountain Room. 

Miss Fink walked back to 
her own desk in the corner 
near the dining-room door. She 
took her hat off the hook and 
stood regarding it thoughtfully. 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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This is the Easiest Poker Game of the 
World —This New York’”’ 


S HE passed the Farragut statue in Madison Square, 
AN walking aimlessly, he was dimly aware that a 
straight, stalwart young man, threading the fashion 
parade of lower Fifth Avenue, had looked in his direction. 
Mr. Tripp noted him with but half attention; his mind was 
set on other things. It started him into full conscious- 
ness, however, when the other man nodded and smiled. 
Mr. Tripp returned the bow with a nod; and he fell to 
speculating incuriously on the identity of this stranger. 
Neither the face nor the figure rang any bells in his mind. 
Then some one tapped his shoulder, and a voice said: 
“From your look you don’t remember me, Mr. Tripp— 
isn’t this Terhune W. Tripp, known to the police of 
Omaha as Terry? My name’s Cunningham—Frank 
J. Cunningham—does that jog your memory?” 

Mr. Cunningham was a young man of about thirty. 
He was straight of figure, definite and rugged of fea- 
ture. His dress betrayed careful prosperity, albeit 
the plaid of his suit was a little overloud, the 
diamond-and-platinum pin which finished his Alice- 
blue neckwear a trifle too aggressive. He stood, one 
hand still on Mr. Tripp’s shoulder, smiling down at 
him with a twinkling eye. 

Mr. Tripp came out with the truth. 

“T’ve tried to place you,” said he, “since you 
nodded a minute ago, but I haven’t found the answer 
yet. Curious—I don’t remember the name either.” 

“Well, you’d know the name if you were in the 
advertising business,” replied the stranger confi- 
dently. “Say, honest, this isno contouch. I haven’t 
looked up your name on the hotel register. I’m not 
going to spring your Uncle Hiram that I knew in 
Malariaopolis. As a matter of fact, I met you just 
once. When you were working for Golden & Baker 
I brought you a letter from your old pal, Johnnie 
Stevens, out in Omaha. You’d been in New York 
just two years, and I was giving a successful imper- 
sonation of the young man seeking his fortune in 
the great, wicked metropolis. Remember now?” 

“Not your particular case,” said Mr. Tripp. “I’ve 
met the young person you describe, though, about 
seven thousand times. The boys used to send me 
people with letters right along in those days.” 

“Don’t remember taking me to lunch?” con- 
tinued Cunningham. “I remember that the size of 
the check you paid for the eats nearly took my 
breath away.” 

“Can’t say for sure that I do,” Mr. Tripp replied. 
“Look here,’ he proceeded, a smile and a pleasant 
manner drawing what sting there might have been 
in his words, ‘‘you’ve been living in New York since 
that time, I figure. You know as well as I just how 
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much there is of that kind of thing—how many people we 
meet, and howit’stouchand go. Especially in my business.” 

“In every business,’ replied Cunningham heartily. 
“Now don’t you think I’m offended. Gee-whiz!”’ he 
burst out; ‘you could kick me in the slats and you wouldn’t 
hurt my feelings! You couldn’t—because it’s you. Did 
you ever meet a good fairy?” .Unaccountably Cunning- 
ham stopped short on that and then repeated musingly 
his last phrase: ‘‘Did you ever meet a good fairy?—say, 
let me get that down. It’s good—that’s what it is.’ He 
drew an envelope from his coat, took out the chatelaine 
effect which anchored his watch-chain to his lower left- 
hand waistcoat pocket, unlimbered a gold pencil and 
jotted down the phrase. He looked up to meet the frank 
curiosity in the eyes of Mr. Tripp. ‘‘ You’ve forgotten, of 
course,” he said; ‘but advertising is my line—advertising 
writer and counselor. Busy for ten minutes? I want to 
get this off my system. Of course you don’t remember the 
advice you gave me?” 

“No.” A curious smile flitted across Mr. Tripp’s face. 
“What was it? I’d like to listen to any advice I gave in 
those days.” 

“T called on you right afterward to thank you,” pur- 
sued Cunningham, “‘but you’d gone West for your firm. 
And I just put it off—well, you’ve said yourself that it’s 
touch and go in New York. Don’t see your best friends 
twice a year unless they’re in your line. Sit down!” 

He brushed aside two of the shabby loungers who make 
contrast of Madison Square and disposed himself at the foot 
of the statue, whence his roving eye could survey the end- 
to-end procession of smart automobiles along the asphalt 
and the parade of exotic fabrics, feathers and cosmetics on 
the sidewalk across the way. And so he began to talk: 

“When I came to you,” he said, “I was up against it. 
We’d all heard in Omaha how you’d made good in the 
real-estate business. I didn’t know you, but I knew all 
round you. The job had flattened out in Omaha—not my 
fault, either, because I’d really been doing things. That 
was my cue to try New York. And I struck you before 
I’d done rubbernecking at the skyscrapers. You came 
right down to cases. You said: ‘Do you know how to go 
about getting a job in New York?’ Well, I hadn’t thought 
about it in that way at all. Seemed to me you got a jobin 
New York just as you did in Omaha. I suppose I said so, 
for you answered: ‘Bluff, my boy—bluff! Throw out 
your chest. This is the easiest poker game of the world— 
this New York. They haven’t time to call you. Pays 
them better to take chances and to win out next time if 
they’re stuck this one. In New York your abilities are 
the envelope of the balloon. Bluff is the gas. You don’t 
rise unless you blow it up with bluff. See? There’s just 
one bluff that doesn’t go here—and that’s the humble one. 


“Dm Asking for a Piace—to Make Good. I Must Make Good!’’ 


Bluff Dressed Them and Rendered Them Beautiful! 


What they’re looking for is the best that is. If you say 
you're a poor young fellow, but hope to do better, they’ll 
introduce you to the elevator man. If you say you’re the 
original big scream, and make a noise like it, they’ll listen 
to what you have to say.’ 

“Then I guess you must have asked me what I did. 
I told you I was an advertising writer and intended to 
start by doing piece-jobs. You said: ‘Charge ’em the 
limit! If you revise the regular price, revise it upward.’ 
That’s about all I remember; but it was enough. I had 
my eye on the Calicotte Company—I had watched their 
style of doing business from Omaha and it struck me as 
nifty. I got to the head of the firm; and, once 
I had him on the ropes, I emitted the following 
modest yelp: 

“*T am the only big thing that Omaha ever pro- 
duced. They point with pride to me first, and to the 
river improvements second. I’ve been too busy 
advertising other people to advertise myself, or my 
name and picture would have percolated into your 
intelligence long ago. I do things!—that’s what’s 
the matter with me. And I’ve come to do them for 
the Calicotte Company. I’mstarting small—for me. 
Just give me the toughest copy you have—and all 
of it—and watch the goods sell themselves!’ 


from my clinch for half a second; for he asked me 
what I’d done. ] 

““Done!’ said I, giving him the best punch in my 
repertoire right away—‘Done! Have you ever read 


haven’t, because you’re watching only the Eastern 
mediums. A thousand Western papers, from boiler- 
plate to St. Louis dailies—and I handled ’em all! 
But you know the line: ‘The Corn that Bill Grew.” 
That’s mine! Don’t think I’m a highbrow either. 
I write ads—yes. Lots of people do that. But I sell 
things! Keep yourear on that.’”” Mr. Cunningham 
paused to laugh proudly at himself. 

“Well, in a way of speaking, I’d been talking with 
my eyes shut—just taking your advice and slam- 
ming it through. It struck me, when I got near the 
finish, that I was making some fool of myself. Tia 
man had talked to me that way in Omaha I’d have 
had him examined for insanity. I was fairly flab- 
bergasted when old Ephraim I. took the count. 
He said: 

““We’ve got a particular customer—the Spark- 
ling Syrup people. Suppose you see what you can 
suggest for them.’ 


“T suppose Ephraim I. Calicotte got a hand loose - 


the Crowell Corn Catsup ads? No, I suppose you | 


“Business is business,’ says I. ‘Is that an order?” 
Lord knows I was ready to jump at the chance; — 
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but I’d started to play the red and I was going to play it 
through, doubling bets at every throw, and bust the bank 
or bust myself. 

“Tt is,’ says he. 

“<Then what’s in it?’ says I. ‘Sorry to bring in vulgar 
coin; but that’s what we’re here for—and I’ve other offers.’ 

“T’ve forgotten what he offered. That was a long time 
ago—about three years now—and prices weren’t what 
they’ve become since—especially mine. But I said right 
away: ‘Not enough.’ And he said: ‘How much then?’ 
And I tacked on fifty per cent, expecting every second that 
lightning would strike me dead. ‘All right,’ he said, and 
I nearly fainted. Talk about filling your balloon with 
bluff! When mine went up I’d used the last cupful of 
natural gas I had. ‘ 

“‘T took that job home to the hotel, and I didn’t do much 
sleeping for a week; and—well, what’s the use? When 
T left the Calicotte Company —I held a steady job in three 
months—to set up for myself, they gave me this searfpin 
and an engraved testimonial to the effect that I was the 
original Napoleon of advertising. All came from you. 
See?” Mr. Cunningham paused long enough to give 
Mr. Tripp an affectionate slap on the knee. ‘“‘Just acting 
on your tip did it. I’ve passed that advice on twenty, 
times since, and where the man has the goods it always 
works. Long time before I figured it out. You see, New 
York’s the city of success. The successful are the only 
people you ever see here. The others have disappeared 
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Laramie, Wyoming, 
asked me: ‘‘Have 
you met Mrs. Garrett— 
Judge Garrett —first 
woman justice of the 
peace in the United 
States? Well, you must! 
Most remarkable woman 
in the county. Power in 
politics. She can do any- 
thing—cook a dinner, 
shoot a wolf, shoe a horse. 
You go out there and 
interview her—tell her I 
sent you, but don’t tell 
her you’re a tenderfoot. 
She’ll show you how the 
pioneers and the ranchers 
liveinthis country—God’s 
country, far from the 
effete East. Go and see 
how woman suffrage 
works out here—and 
don’t put on any airs!”’ 
The judge dictated a 
letter of introduction and 
I took the afternoon train. 
I went a “little way up 
the railroad’’—fifty 
miles!—as per his in- 
structions, got off at a 
coal-chute where all the 
transcontinental Union 
Pacific trains stop to feed 
engines; stayed overnight 
in a twenty-house, four- 
saloon town playing hop- 
scotch over some square 
miles of plains; saw a 
dozen really, truly cow- 
boys cavorting round; 
gulped long breaths of a 
whining wind that had 
come from mountains, 
Next morning I took the buckboard—they called it a 
stage—that carries the United States mail, up three days 
and down three days a week to the heart of the Rockies. 
~ It was early—seven o’clock—when .we started across 
the plains—endless, tawny stretches, polka-dotted in 
sagebrush, an endless, wonderful blue-sky bowl inverted 
over them, fitting close except where the edges were nicked 
by the purple mountains north and south. I saw a wolf 
behind a sagebush. He walked away as we passed, look- 
ing amused and unconcerned. I saw hawks, circling above 
unsuspecting gophers surveying the landscape from their 
little doorways. A badger scampered across the road, his 
fat body flat in the dust. There were great bunches of 
eattle and horses everywhere and silly calves that got in 
the road and ran for their lives ahead of our horses, not 
knowing enough to step off to one side. Among the chalk 
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long ago or they’re living in hall bedrooms on Third Avenue 
while they wait for the fare back to the old home. If you 
don’t look successful they figure right away that some- 
thing’s the matter with you. And you can’t lay on the 
bluff too thick, provided you’ve got the goods to back you. 
They’re used to miracles. The city of success eee 
stopped here, pulled out the chatelaine again and set the 
pencil in its socket. ‘‘That’saline. Do for the new corre- 
spondence schools. ‘The City of Success’—eight-point 
blackface—Singer tower to the right, crowd pouring into 
it, at the bottom of the layout. ‘The City of Success— 
How did they arrive?’ No—want it snappier than that! 
Well, anyhow, the headline’s good. ‘City’ catches the 
Hirams—those are the people we’re after—and ‘Success’ 
catches everybody. Say, I’m full of ideas today ——” He 
broke off here. ‘‘I haven’t given you much chance to talk, 
have I? Seems like I generate just so much talk in the 
course of twenty-four hours, and I have to get it off my 
system or give the doctors money! How goes it with you? 
I’ve heard of you a little. You’ve set up for yourself, 
like me. Staten Island real-estate proposition, wasn’t it?”’ 

Mr. Tripp had been looking and listening with all his 
eyes and ears. And the curious smile still lingered. There 
came into his expression a certain gravity as he replied: 

“Yes. Going fine too!” 

“That’s right!” exclaimed Cunningham. “Of course. 
Had to be. Any one that sized up New York as you did is 
bound to get there with both feet. Say, I’ll tell you what 
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“*] Have Even Gone on Horseback Through Heavy Snowstorms to Reach Some Lonely, Remote Cabin” 


bluffs, the driver said, “‘scads of antelope” were grazing. 
I kept a sharp eye for them, but saw none. In the after- 
noon the driver slept and dropped a rein. The horses 
galloped round in a circle till the boy waked, jumped over 
the wheel and caught a bridle, yelling ‘‘Whoa!” and 
some other things. Later we got in among the mountains 
and he stayed awake. He had to—or die. 

There was no brake on the buckboard, and when we went 
downhill—as we seemed to be doing with blood-curdling 
frequency compared to the times we went up—on a road 
six inches wider than the wheeltracks, with a pile of rock 
on his side and a sheer drop on mine, he lashed the horses 
to a mad gallop with a blacksnake that stung their ears, 
and I looked straight ahead and held on with both hands 
and my toes wedged under the footrest. “I got to keep 
them horses ahead o’ the buckboard,’”’ he drawled when 


you do: My car’s coming at four to take me up to Shore- 
ham—didn’t know I was married, did you? Yep! Went 
out and got her as soon as I saw New York was my oyster. 
Come along up—overnight.” 

“‘T’m sorry,” replied Tripp; ‘“‘but I’m going out of the 
city on business tonight.” 

“Well, some other time,’”’ breezed Cunningham. ‘‘Now 
that I’ve got you again, I want to hold on to you.”’ With 
another of his quick motions he pulled out his watch— 
““Two-thirty !—Gee! The Peerless Pure Foods are waiting 
for me at the shop now. Goodby. Here’s my card and 
address. Ring me up and come to lunch sometime. Take 
care of yourself. Whatever you’re after, hang to it like 
a pup to aroot!”” He was gone, making a plaid streak up 
Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Tripp watched him disappear round the corner; 
and his own expression was mixed. Once he began to 
smile, but it was the same curious smile, with a dash of 
bitter. And at last he let his jaw drop, as in despair. 
Finally he turned, sat again at the feet of Admiral Farragut, 
and rested his body that he might give all his powers to 
the revolution then proceeding in his mind. ‘A hall 
bedroom in Third Avenue!” he repeated mentally. ‘‘How 
he struck it!’” 

His first consecutive and sustained thought was that 
this meeting had come just in the nick of time. ‘‘Bluff!””— 
“Front!’’—he had lost them! New York, which absorbs 
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Iremonstrated at the end 
of the second hour, “‘’cos 
if the buckboard got 
goin’ faster than the 
horses an’ clum onter 
their backs they might 
git frightened an’ run 
away.” 

I told him he was sim- 
ply trying to frighten me 
because he thought I was 
a tenderfoot, but he’d 
made a mistake—I was 
as willing to die that way 
as he was. He replied 
with convincing sincerity: 
“Tt ain’t no treat to me 
to frighten a lady. I 
drive a gol-darn sight 
worse’n this when I ain’t 
got a passenger, and [I 
ain’t been killed yet—I 
ain’t been throwed out 
more’n half a dozen 
times.” 

We came to a big 
bunch of sheep on the 
road and side hills. They 
scattered before the horses 
and left three dead lambs. 
The herder hailed us and 
said a coyote had just 
run through, killing for 
the fun of it. The man 
had a dying lamb in his 
arms. He said nobody 
could say it was his 
fault—he’d been walking 
round and round all the 
time—and asked for 
tobacco. 

Toward evening we 
topped a ridge and there 
lay before us a long, long 
emerald strap — alfalfa 
and willows—bottled up with stark gray rocks, Laramie 
Peak looking down, his head circled in clouds that might 
shed snow on his brow by night. This was the ranch and 
its setting. We rattled up to the door of a low, long log 
cabin surrounded by sheds and corrals. 

Mrs. Garrett knew me for a tenderfoot and was kind. 
She had to help me off the buckboard, to which I still 
desperately clung. She had to help me to the house, for 
the ground bobbed up and hit one foot, and sank a mile 
or more under the other. The house steps jumped when 
I went to put my foot on them. I apologized in a sickly 
way for my awkwardness and she laughed. She said she 
had come out on the stage often enough to know how I 
felt, and rushed off for a cup of tea. 

Next day she said she thought I’d like sage chicken 
for supper, and we drove miles, with not a house to be 
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seen—just piled rocks and sagebrush. We saw a bunch 
of sage chickens strutting to water. She leaped over the 
wheel, pulled the shotgun from the back of the buggy and 
got two on the wing as they rose, one with each barrel. 

Next day she was asked to go to a ranch twenty-five 
miles away to make a will for a dying woman, and she’ 
took me with her. 

When we were about twelve miles from a house we 
saw two men in a carriage. They had guns and a tent. 

“T believe those fellows 
have been hunting ante- 
lope,”’ said the judge, who is 
also game warden, and fol- 
lowed them up. Their rig 
showed nothing suspicious, 
and she passed the time of 
day with them and drove on. 

“Suppose they had had an 
antelope?” I asked. ‘‘What 
would you have done?” 

“Arrested them, taken 
them back to the ranch and 
fined them for illegal shoot- 
ing.” 

“But suppose they’d 
refused to go?” Isuggested, 
remembering how big and 
burly and hard-faced they 
were, and armed with heavy- 
bore rifles, while we were 
two lone women miles from 
a house. 

The judge merely looked 
at me in a meditative way. 
Being atenderfoot, I repeated 
the question. 

“T can’t suppose it,’”’ she said finally. ‘If I’d arrested 
them they’d surely have had to go along with me.” 

I knew when she spoke that, big and hard-looking as 
they were, armed to the teeth, too, they’d have followed 
her back that twelve miles and paid their fines if she’d said 
so. That was the woman I had crossed the plains to 
interview. 

At noon we got to the ranch where the woman was dying. 
I did not go into the room where she lay, but heard through 
the open door her moan: “‘If you can’t save me nobody can. 
You will, won’t you? You’ve helped me through every- 
thing the last ten years—you’ll help me through this—you 
won’t let me die?” 

The judge came out after a while, tears in her eyes. 
“T’d give my right hand to save her,”’ she said. “It’s the 
first time in the ten years I’ve known her that she’s called 
on me for help and—I’ve failed her in her last hours.” 

The woman died in the evening after we left, and Mrs. 
Garrett’s daughter, a girl of seventeen, rode over alone on 
horseback to lay out the body. 

Such was the life I had come out to—life in the raw; 
humor and pathos, hard work, tragedy and sport; isola- 
tion and an immense, all-pervading friendliness; unlimited 
hospitality through the summer, and in the winter long 
months without the sight of a human being but the family, 
except such few men as could get through the snowdrifts 
on horseback. ‘I have seen times in the winter,” Mrs. 
Garrett once told me, “when I’d give my best steer to sit 
down and talk with a woman for an afternoon.” 


“His Side Was That 
Her Cooking 
| Wasn't Fit to Eat’’ 


A Solomon in Skirts 


I HAD gone for three days. I stayed a month. I bor- 
rowed a tent and slept on a pile of alfalfa. The judge 
and I fished and hunted in the afternoons when her work was 
done, and we sometimes cooked over a campfire or ate late 
suppers of fried birds and gooseberry tarts. Many a time 
she turned to and after that made bread, which came out 
of the oven about three o’clock in the morning! TI esti- 
mated that we rode and drove over three hundred miles, 
hardly ever seeing a house, and when I came away the 
prized memento of my trip was a game license, issued by 
the first woman justice of the peace in the United States 
to ‘‘the first woman tenderfoot” in her precinct, she 
flatteringly said, who “‘could shoot a bird and roast it over 
a campfire.” 

The first time I came to the point of my interview and 
asked her what it was like to be a woman justice of the 
peace, she answered: ‘‘Why, I don’t know—I suppose it’s 
about like anything else.” She thought it strange that 
I should take so much interest in it, it was so entirely a 
matter of course to her. “Out here in Wyoming,” she 
explained, ‘“‘women voted before the territory became a 
state, and we think no more of it than we do of gettingina 
load of groceries for the winter—not half so much, some- 
times, when we have to send a four-horse team seventy- 
five miles across the plains to Laramie to bring back a ton 
of stuff. 

“Women are eligible for any political position in the 
state, even that of governor, so the fact that a minor 
position like that of justice of the peace is held by a 
woman does not excite the comment it probably would 
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in the East, where you women do not have the power the 
vote gives to us, and do not have the same recognition our 
men give to us.” 

I suggested that conditions in Wyoming were very 
different—which she readily admitted, pointing out that 
the settled population is largely composed of ranchers, 
many of whom were pioneers in the early days. Even the 
homesteader is a pioneer in a way that the Eastern farmer 
is not; for the farmer buys his land outright, and then he 

may go or come, succeed or fail as happens; but 
the homesteader must make good on the lines 
the Government has laid down for him, or he 
cannot prove up on his hundred and sixty acres 
and get his title. 


rated or divorced from their husbands have the 

ee same homestead rights as men; and many women 

have taken up claims, working their own hay- 

fields, grubbing sagebrush, riding after their cattle 

* and roping and branding them, and sharing men’s 

lives in the open. Naturally they have shared 
men’s political interests. 

“Why shouldn’t we?” asked the judge. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t a woman hold any office if she is fit 
for it and wantsit? Ihave served four consecu- 
tive terms—eight years—and I enjoy it. Itisa 
great study in human nature—-I’d get the worth 
out of it if I didn’t make a cent. 

‘*My precinct covers about three hundred square 
miles and lies partly on the plains, partly among 
the mountains. There are comparatively few fam- 
ilies in it, however, and they are widely scattered, 
as a large part of this land is not only uninhabited 
but uninhabitable. For miles and miles there is 
nothing but rocks and sagebrush and thin grass 
that the stock eats. 

“Raising stock—cattle, sheep and horses—is the only 
industry carried on in my precinet; from which it follows 
that most of my cases have to do with cattle, and the next 
largest group with neighborly quarrels. 

“One of my early cases was alleged cattle theft. Out in 
this country the cattle are all branded, the brands being 
registered at the courthouse in Laramie. This is the only 
way a man can tell his own cattle, for they feed on the 
public range until he is ready to sell them. But it is 
the custom, where you have gentle milch cows coming 
twice a day to the corrals to be milked, to let their calves 
run without branding until they are yearlings. 

“Now one of my neighbors, a man named Flyter, who 
lived some few miles away, started with one ancient cow. 
At the fall round-up nine calves with his brand appeared— 
supposed offspring of his one cow. 

“This set all the neighbors guessing and examining 
their own bunches of cattle to find out where Flyter had 
mavericked the calves. 

“There was another ranchman, Ashley, who lived about 
twenty miles from Flyter, and was one of the large cattle 
owners. He concluded that six of the calves belonged to 
him. He had no evidence except the resemblance of the 
calves to six calfless cows that he knew had come in that 
spring; so the following season he set a trap for Flyter, 
and Flyter fell into it. 

“Ashley had a beautiful Jersey milch cow that produced 
a fine heifer. On the inside of the calf’s hindleg he made 
a slit and slipped a silver dime under the skin. He left 
the calf unbranded to run with its mother in his pasture. 
I saw the calf and mother in his barn myself, and he had 
several other witnesses. 

“When the calf was about nine months old it disap- 
peared, but turned up later running with its mother with 
Flyter’s brand on its flank. 

“When Ashley came to me about it I told him the best 
thing would be for him to put the calf and mother under 
lock and key, so that if Flyter took it we could get him on 
the charge of breaking and entering, and I would issue a 
warrant for his arrest. 

“Ashley said he would do it, but was afraid. Flyter bore 
a rather bad reputation for being the desperate char- 
acter of the community. Stories—I do not know how 
true—were told. of his. reckless gunplay. According..to 
them he had shot several men, and killed one—in self- 
defense. Self-defense was his great standby, and he went 
everywhere with a big six-shooter bulging out of his belt. 
Ashley got to thinking it over and decided he’d rather lose 
the calf out of the pasture, if he had to, than have Flyter 
shoot up the ranch in ‘self-defense’ while he took the calf 
out of the barn. Ashley didn’t tell me this till after he 
went to Flyter and asked him if he owned an all-red Jersey 
calf with a white star on its forehead. 2 

“Certainly I do,’ said Flyter. ‘She’s my old Jersey 
cow’s calf—born this spring—got my brand on her flank. 
Who claims her?’ 

“*Well, I do,’ said Ashley, 
in his boots. 
Mr. Flyter.’ - Pee 

“Flyter said he’d see about it and there was some con- 
versation between them, but nothing heated, and Ashley 
rode off and came down to ask me what he’d better do 
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next, since Flyter claimed the calf, but he—Ashley—could 
prove it his by the dime under the skin of its hindleg. 

“‘Ashley was no sooner out of sight than Flyter jumped 
on his horse, a fast one, rode across country and through 
a trail in the hills, and had the calf out of the pasture before 
Ashley got home. 

“When Ashley came back with this news I issued a 
warrant and had Flyter arrested, and the case came for 
trial at my house. There was no calf! 

“The court was called to order and the defendant got 
up and asked for a change of venue—which I refused. 

“He had with him a friend, Barrett, who was fighting 
Ashley all the time over other matters. As soon as I refused 
Flyter the change of venue, Barrett rose and said he had 
come to plead the case for his friend Flyter and see that he 
got justice in my court. 

“T said: ‘Mr. Barrett, Mr. Flyter and every one else 
will get justice in my court on the merits of the case with- 
out your help. You are prejudicing the case. If you 
speak again during the proceedings I shall hold you in 
contempt and fine you.’ 

“© Allright, your Hon-ah,’ he said with beautiful sareasm, 
and sat down. I confess I was trembling a little with 


excitement. 


“The plaintiff now rose and demanded the calf, claiming 
that it was a material witness. I therefore had to adjourn 
the hearing and send the constable out to Flyter’s to bring 
in the calf. Flyter admitted he had taken it, but stoutly 
claimed it as the offspring of his antique cow. The con- 
stable hunted everywhere—the calf had disappeared, hide 
and hoof. 

‘* At that time I owned afine Hereford bull and a bunch of 
Hereford cows from which I had six fine bull calves, born 
that spring and still running with their mothersin my fenced 
pasture. I had contracted to sell these for fifty dollars 
apiece; they were to be raised for breeding purposes.” 


Working to Get Even 


A days after the adjournment of Flyter’s case, 
Flyter’s son and a young cowpuncher, working for 
Flyter, roped my six bull calves in my pasture, changed 
them into steers and cut off all their tails. So I lost the 
sale of my young bulls. I kept them three years on the 
public range and sold them for beef at sixty dollars a head, 
and was rather better off than I should have been had I sold 
them as I originally intended. 

“About a week after the tail-cutting prank a team of 
horses was shot in my pasture, one of them the most 
beautiful mare I owned. 

“It was then that I fortunately discovered that in 
Wyoming law, as it then was interpreted, stealing a calf 
valued at fifteen dollars is grand larceny, stealing a coat 
valued at twenty dollars is petty larceny. This is on the 
theory that calves have no one to watch them, while coats 
supposedly have. I was thus able to send the ease for 
trial to Laramie, the county-seat, on the charge of grand 
larceny, where it hung fire for several years. But I lost no 
more stock. Not long ago I learned that Flyter had 
butchered the calf, burned the hide and distributed veal 
among his neighbors on the day I sent the constable out. 

“T have had a good many cattle cases since then, but 
none where gunplay was to be feared, and I am glad to say 
I have settled them all without any more bobtailed calves 
as the result. 

“After I had snubbed Barrett in court he took every 
opportunity to work against me. He was a very peculiar 
and soured character. He had a housekeeper on his ranch, 
a woman whom none of the rest of us cared to have 
anything to do with. 

“As it neared the time for my reélection to a second term, 
Barrett and this woman drove about the precinct telling 
the voters that I had decided not to run for office or have 
anything more to do with politics, and he was putting up 
his housekeeper in my place. 

“Tt takes some time for news of this sort to travel over 
the country, for the neighbors see each other so seldom. 
But the women were up in arms at the idea that this 
woman should run for office and that I was givimg it up. 
I had nursed many of them through confinements, for we 
are seventy-five miles from a doctor and his visits cost 
from fifty to a hundred dollars. We women have to do for 
each other at such times, or in death or other troubles. 
But as soon as they heard I was to withdraw they sent 
or came from miles round, begging me to reconsider if only 
to keep out the other woman. This was the first I knew of 
my withdrawal or the opposition candidate. 

“Barrett had his housekeeper nominated, and I ran 
against her and was elected by an overwhelming majority. 

“After this he avoided me all he could, but it was not 
long before he had to bring a case before me himself. J 
could see by his manner, though he dared not openly say so, 
that he expected small justice at my hands, which made 
me the more anxious to settle the case impartially, though 
my sympathy was on the other side. 

“He had a man working for him, Ed Mapleson, a 
big, powerful, willing fellow and splendid worker, but so 
ignorant he could not keep account of his wages even. _ 
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“Mapleson had a homestead claim some miles off, which 
his wife was holding down while he worked out; but he 
went home every Saturday to spend Sunday with her. 
On his way he passed the store and always got some 
groceries to last her for the coming week. These were 
charged to Barrett and paid for by him out of Mapleson’s 
wages every month. The goods were delivered on a 
standing order made out and sent to the store by Barrett. 

“One Saturday, Mapleson, knowing that his wife was 
ailing, took home a larger order than usual, including some 
delicacies. The bill amounted to $14.85—which he claimed 
was due him in wages. 

‘“When he reached home he found his wife very sick and 
stayed with her. He worshiped the woman—she was all 
he had in the world. 

“‘ After a week had passed and Mapleson did not appear, 
Barrett sent for him. Mapleson refused to leave his 
wife and Barrett got angry. The ranch pupils had left 
and Barrett had no one to help him. He sent again, 
and when Mapleson still refused to return to work, Barrett 
sued him on the charge of obtaining groceries under false 
pretenses. 

“When the case came up Mapleson told his story, 
crying over his poor little wife’s sickness. 

““Did that man think I’d leave my sick Mamie to 
work for him or any other man?’ he asked. ‘I 
thought he owed me wages, and I think so still, but I can’t 
reckon it up an’ I ain’t got no proof. Anyhow, I don’t 
care if he didn’t owe me a cent—I’d ’a’ done it just the 
same an’ I’d do it again sogner than see my Mamie starve. 
That’s the truth! Now do what you want with me, an’ 
when this case is over I’ll take him out an’ punch his head 
all over the ranch.’ 

“The tears were rolling down his cheeks, big, husky 
fellow that he was. I almost felt like crying myself, it 
was so pathetic. 

“T said to Barrett: ‘I really think this is only a 
mistake—he didn’t know he was taking more than his 
wages would cover.’ 

“T asked the storekeeper, who was one of the witnesses, 
whether he did not have an order from Barrett to deliver 
groceries to Mapleson—he said yes; and I asked if the 
order had ever been countermanded—and he said no. I 
pointed out to Barrett that he should have stopped the 
order when he knew there were no wages due, and having 
failed to do so part of the responsibility lay on him, the 
rest on Mapleson’s ignorance of 
figures. 

“Tasked Maplesonif he would be 
willing to pay Barrett. He stam- 
mered out: ‘I’m willin’ to pay— 
I’d be glad to pay him; but 
I ain’t got a dollar. I ain’t gota 
quarter even to my name; I ain’t 
got a cent to buy medicine for 
Mamie.’ 

“T told him I thought I could 
help him if he would acknowledge 
judgment and costs, which he did.”’ 


Neighbors All 


“II\HEN, turning to the wit- 

nesses, I said: ‘We’re all 
neighbors together and Ed’s in 
hard luck; let’s take up a collec- 
tion.’ I laid a bill on the table, 
and Barrett, who was feeling pretty 
well ashamed by this time and 
wishing himself at home, matched 
it; the nine witnesses made up 
the balance in a hurry. 

“Poor Mapleson was so over- 
come he didn’t know which way 
to turn—he’d expected six months 
in jail. 

““Now, Ed,’ said I, ‘shake 
hands with Mr. Barrett and show 
him that everything is pleasant 
and friendly between you before 
you leave the room’—which he did 
cordially. Barrett himself grasped 
my hand as he was leaving and said 
he was glad I had managed the 
case as I did, and that he valued 
my friendship more than that of 
any one in the county; and that 
was the end of all hard feelings 
between us. 

“T have a good many petty 
larceny cases and cases where I 
have to issue writs of attachment 
to secure the payment of debts, 
but I find I can settle a large part 
of them out of court—at the dinner 
table. I like to do this wherever 
I can, because in a community 
where one has so few neighbors 


quarrels among them do not help anybody and often 
develop, as time goes on, into very ugly situations. Men 
drive up to the ranch sometimes knife mad at each other. 

“On days when I have cases set I always cook an extra 
good dinner. Many of the men who come in on assault 
and larceny cases have been ‘baching’—a Western word 
that means keeping bachelor’s hall—and their meals are 
made up of just about what you might expect —soda biscuits, 
bacon, flapjacks fried in grease, potatoes and canned 
stuff, all of it pretty badly cooked. A good dinner of fresh 
meat and fresh garden vegetables—I have one of the best 
gardens in the county—makes a great difference in their 
feelings, besides giving me a chance to find out what spleen 
they show toward each other. 

“T remember one time in particular, when I was so full 
of laugh I could hardly keep it in. I had both the men at 
the table, one beside me and the other opposite, and I’d 
say: ‘Mr. Carr, will you please pass the potatoes to 
Mr. Bailey?’ ‘Sure!’ ‘Mr. Bailey, will you kindly pass 
the bread to Mr. Carr?’ ‘Why, certain!’ 

“They looked daggers at each other, but they had to be 
civil to me, and they were afraid of showing bad feelings 
and prejudicing their cases. By the time I cut the pie they 
were talking together as pleasantly as possible. 

“Tt was one of the most interesting cases I have tried. 
Bailey had rented a ranch and bought some furniture of 
Carr—about eighty dollars’ worth—which he promised 
to pay for on a certain date. When Carr went for the 
money Bailey put him off. Carr went back on the date 
set and was put off again. He went again, and when he 
was put off the third time he got mad and said: ‘I’ll get 
it out of you somehow, today—I ain’t agoin’ to be kep’ 
ridin’ acrost the plains after it all winter.’ 

“Bailey laughed and told him he couldn’t ‘get blood out 
of a stone,’ and Carr replied by slapping his face. 

“Seeing that Carr was furious, Bailey got frightened 
and ran to take refuge in the bunkhouse, whereupon Carr 
drew his gun and fired at him twice, one bullet entering 
the bunkhouse door close to Bailey. 

“According to Bailey’s version of the story, his two 
little children were playing in front of the bunkhouse when 
Carr fired. But Carr said that no children were anywhere 
about, and he brought two witnesses to prove that the 
children were up in the hills a mile away. 

“T thought the case pretty serious. If men want to 
shoot each other, that’s their lookout, but shooting round 


““*urs. Garrett, I Vant You to Fine Him Goot und Hardt—So He Gets a Lesson’”’ 


little children is a different matter; so I was prepared to 
give the heaviest sentence possible if what Bailey said was 
true. Carr also claimed that he had fired in the air to 
frighten Bailey, who he believed was running to the 
bunkhouse after a gun. 

“One of Carr’s witnesses was a boy named Alec Murray, 
and while we were all at the dinner table it came over me 
that I could get the truth out of him. 

‘TI examined the witnesses separately, and when Murray 
was sworn in I asked him: ‘Alec, do you fully understand 
the meaning of this oath you have just taken—that you 


‘are to tell me the truth and you have called God to be 


your witness?’ I talked to him a while and read him from 
the statutes the punishment for perjury. ‘Now,’ said I, 
‘tell me, just as you would to your own mother, what 
happened.’ 

“He told the story straight, precisely as Bailey had told 
it, confessing before he was through that Carr had coached 
him, and afterward hired him to work on the ranch.” 


Mrs. Carr Puts Her Oar In 


“f RS. CARR had come along with her husband. She - 

was a huge German woman and had considerable 
property when Carr married her. She had ridden thirty 
miles on horseback to see him through, and she was in 
no condition to do it. I allowed her to sit beside me during 
the proceedings, though she had no part in the case. 

“After Alec Murray had given his testimony I said to 
Carr: ‘This is a pretty serious offense you’re charged with, 
Mr. Carr. You have not only attempted a man’s life, but 
you have risked the lives of two helpless children that your 
own witness says were playing close to the man you fired at.’ 

‘Before I could say another word Mrs. Carr broke out 
at her husband: ‘I hear enough aboudt you! Vat you do 
dot for, you verdammt fool? Vat you shoodt dot liddle 
veak-kneed critter for venn he runs avay from you? You 
vas big enough to knock him all to liddle bits mit your 
fists, an’ you orter done it mit him. But you go und 
shoodt mit a gun like you vas afidt off dot scoot! Ugh! 
I am ashampt off you—I am ashampt I be vife to a man 
vat can’t use his fists, but got to fire off guns by liddle 
children playin’ by bunkhouses! Ugh! Vat are ve comin’ 
to in der community?’ 

“Carr looked as though he’d like to sink through the 
floor. He hadn’t been prepared for this sort of attack 
from his wife; for, of course, he’d 
told her only his version of the 
story. 

“Before I could speak she turned 
to me, and all in a breath she cried: 
‘Mrs. Garrett, I vant you to fine 
him goot und hardt—so he gets a 
lesson he don’t forget aboudt 
shoodting venn he could use his 
fists for it. Und I pay you der fine 
myself. I write you check right 
off now—how much is it?’ 

‘*So I fined him and she paid, 
thanking me with tears in her 
eyes for the ‘good lesson’ I had 
given her man; and she invited me 
to come down to her place and 
spend a week hunting deer and 
bring my friends and have ‘von 
grand time.’ 

“T once put my good-dinner- 
first theory to a very practical test 
in a legal separation case. A 
young couple, living about twenty 
miles off, drove over to consult me 
about the steps they must take 
in getting papers, for they had 
decided, so they said, to go their 
separate ways, she keeping the 
baby. 

“They arrived late in the fore- 
noon as I was about to get dinner, 
so I sent the man out to do some 
chores about the corrals and at- 
tend to his team and had the 
woman help me with dinner. This 
gave me a chance to hear her side. 
Her man, she explained, was gad- 
ding about and staying on other 
ranches—wasn’t providing right 
for her and the baby—wouldn’t 
chop wood or pack water—so there 
was no use trying to stay with 
him any more—not a bit—they 
must part; and she cried at the 
thought of leaving him and said 
she’d ‘love him through every- 
thing,’ even if he left her. 

“T left her peeling potatoes 
and went out to talk with him. 
His’ side was that her cooking 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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If the law has made you a witness, remain a man of Science; you 
have no victim to avenge, no guilty or innocent person to ruin or save. 
You must bear testimony within the limits of Science. —BROUARDEL. 


HETHER we believe man is a spirit or a fun- 
W\ gus, that manifestation of him which we eall his 
consciousness is a profound mystery. 

The realm of the mind is of all countries the least known 
and the least explored. What takes place in this dark 
region shut in on every side from human inquiry can at 
best be only a matter of conjecture. It is as though every 
man sat in an inclosed and darkened cell, able to com- 
municate with his neighbor only by a system of involved 
and intricate signals. 

No idea of the sequestered tenant can be obtained except 
by the interpretation of these signals. All other methods, 
whether proposed by the charlatan or the professor of psy- 
chology, that pretend to disclose what the tenant in his cell 
is doing are mere fancies of the family of witchcraft. 

With pains, with unending care and with prodigious 
labor men have endeavored to arrive at a correct inter- 
pretation of these signals, and all those who urge fanci- 
ful short cuts have their shoulders against the structure 
of human knowledge. 

It is important to carry this in the mind when one 
comes to consider insanity as related to the question of 
the administration of the criminal law. It has never 
been the policy of any civilized country to punish those 
who are irresponsible, and the primary question always 
has been to determine whether a person was mentally 
responsible or not. Now here, as in all questions of 
right and wrong, proper and improper, and the like, 
the law must run some arbitrary dividing line. The 
early English courts undertook to run that line. If one 
examine the expressions of these judges he will be 
struck by the sound common sense of them. 

Lord Mansfield said in Bellingham’s case that the 
question was the ability of the prisoner to judge between 
the right and the wrong. Lord Lyndhurst said: “Did 
the prisoner know it was an offense against the laws of 
God and nature?”’ Lord Brougham said that if the 
perpetrator knew what he was doing, if he had taken 
the precaution to accomplish his purpose, if he knew 
at the time of doing the desperate act that it was for- 
bidden by law, that was his test of sanity. He cared 
not what judge gave another test, he should go to his 
grave in the belief that his was the real sound and 
conservative test. 


Legal Standards of Sanity 


Vy es questions of uncontrollable impulses and 
curious and dangerous fancies begin to be set up 
for defenses the great English judges met them with 
firmness and equanimity. 

Baron Anderson said in the case of Reg. vs. Pate: 
“The law does not acknowledge the doctrine of an 
uncontrollable impulse if the person was aware that it 
was a wrong act he was about to commit.” 

And Lord Onslow said in Arnold’s ease: 

“It is not every kind of frantic humor or something 
unaccountable in a man’s actions that points him out 
to be a madman as is exempted from punishment; it 
must be a man who is totally deprived of his under- 
standing and memory and doth not know what he is 
doing any more than an infant, a brute or a wild beast.’ 

And, finally, when the House of Lords inquired of the 
English judges upon the question of mental unsoundness 
as a defense to crime in McNaughten’s case, Chief Justice 
Tindal said: 

“To establish a defense on the ground of insanity it 
must be clearly proven that at the time of the committing 
of the act the party accused was laboring under such a 
defective reason from disease of the mind as not to know 
the nature and quality of the act he was committing, or, 
if he did know it, that he did not know that he was doing 
what was wrong.” 

This rule, shortly after its publication in 1843, was 
adopted by Chief Justice Hornblower, in New Jersey, in 
the case of the State vs. Spence, and has remained, as a 
later judge has said, so imbedded in the administration 
of the criminal law as to be no longer subject to challenge. 

But the defense of insanity has developed. There is 
hardly a desperate criminal case in which it is not in some 
degree indicated. It is the safeguard of the peculiar and 
the degenerate, and under such vague terms as parancea, 
and the like, all the landmarks of the English judges have 
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been removed and the courts have entered a country of 
confusion. It ought to be pointed out that such omnibus 
terms may mean any kind of peculiarity and under them 
anything may be set up as a defense to a crime, from the 
fact that one fingers one’s waistcoat to the fact that one 
cannot remember the dog’s name. 

Eskridge, in what is perhaps the best textbook on legal 
medicine recently produced in this country, has pointed 
out how vague and dangerous these terms are. Mark this 
statement: 

“Tt [parancea] really conveys no special meaning of itself 
when applied to any particular form of insanity. It is not 
more definite when employed to designate a certain chronic 
mental derangement than the words in common parlance 
‘cranky’ and ‘crack.’ It is rather difficult to 
understand why it has come into so general use.”’ 

How few sane persons there are under the definition of 
such a term as this! Socrates and St. Paul, Napoleon and 
Goethe and Doctor Johnson were all insane. Lincoln was 
insane, for he is said to have had a number of delusions. 
Descartes, Luther, Wesley and Knox would have come 


A Sailor Feigning Madness Persisted in Attempts 
to Cast Himself into the Sea 


within the classification, while Mohammed, Joan of Are 
and Emanuel Swedenborg were actually paranceics. 

The administration of the law cannot be maintained 
against a mere mass of peculiarities. It must return to the 
sound doctrine laid down by the English judges. It may 
be that in some cases this will work hardship, but the law 
is a human device, the line must be run somewhere, and it 
cannot be better drawn than it was by J udge Tindal in the 
McNaughten inquiry. The reason is that there are no tests 
that can be safely applied except in what are well-defined 
cases of insanity. 

The great serious medical authorities have said: 

“The symptoms that prove the impairment or destruc- 
tion of the mental integrity of the individual are the only 
positive evidences of insanity.” 

It is this destruction of the mental integrity of the indi- 
vidual that is to be ascertained. The symptoms that 
indicate this destruction have been studied and grouped 
so that today all forms of real insanity, such as in fact 
destroy the mental integrity of the individual, are definitely 
known and their symptoms definitely known, so that it 
is impossible for any man successfully to pretend any 
well-established form of insanity. 
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DUNN 


This may appear to be a sweeping statement. But no 
reputable alienist can be found who is prepared to deny it. 

No doubt to the ordinary criminal it seems compara- 
tively easy in a desperate position to feign madness. How 
can any one say whether or not he is insane? But, unfor- 
tunately for him, as long as the courts insist that only 
established and well-known forms of insanity shall be 
received as defenses the criminal is merely wasting his 
time, for no man has the ability or the intelligence to 
present the symptoms of any established form of insanity 
unless he is really insane. Gorget said that no person who 
had not made the insane a subject of study could simulate 
madness so as to deceive a physician well acquainted with’ 
that form of the disease. Connolly said that he could 


hardly imagine a case that would be proof against an — 


efficient system of observation; and Haslam declared: 
“To sustain the character of a paroxysm of active insanity 
would require a continuity of exertion beyond the powers 
of any sane man.” 

The difficulty in most of the cases is that the physician 
called in to examine the prisoner is not himself sufficiently 


acquainted with the symptoms of the determined forms 


of insanity. It is the uncertainty of the incompetent 
expert that proves the criminal’s greatest safeguard. 

William Barr, a native of Ireland, by occupation a 
peddler, was convicted of robbery in the Court of 


Sessions in the city of New York on December 16, 1870, 


and sentenced to prison for ten years. On the first day 
of February, 1877, Barr, while at work clearing snow 
from the sidewalk on the street in front of the prison, 
refused to obey the keeper and killed him with a shovel. 


Mistakes of Those Who Feign Insanity 


WHEN he was removed to the county jail he began 

to act in a foolish manner, made incoherent replies 
to questions and mumbled about spirits and devils. He 
pretended a complete loss of memory respecting him- 
self and the most recent events, and shouted and 
whistled. This man had once been confined in the 
asylum and there was no lack of persons who believed 
that he was insane. 

The experts who examined him did not convince 
these persons; they pointed out that the man was 
clearly an impostor and one of them said of this case: 

“Tf we take the prominent features of a given case 
of real lunacy and group them together the result is a 
consistent whole which can be classified in some one of 
the recognized forms, and to imitate which with any 
degree of success, even for a short time, would require 
the dramatic powers of an accomplished actor, and 
then the physical symptoms would still be wanting. 
On the other hand, the feigner, as a rule, to which 
Barr’s case is not exceptional, having no conception of 
the order or sequence of the symptoms, or of the forms 
of the disease he is trying to simulate, presents but a 
medley of inconsistencies, which almost invariably leads 
to. his detection. He merely supposes that a lunatie 
is one who has, to use a common phrase, ‘lost his 
mind,’ hence he tries to show that his own mind is 
gone by conducting himself in the most absurd man- 
ner. He pretends not to know the simplest facts 
about himself, such as his age, nativity or civil state; 
fails to recognize his nearest and familiar acquaint- 

ances; says he cannot count or tell the day of the week, 
and frequently reverts to the subject of his pretended 
delusions or hallucinations; he avails himself of every 
opportunity to attract attention, and his symptoms seldom 
fail to assume an unusual degree of activity whenever he 
is conscious of being observed. Unlike the genuine lunatic, 
he tells you that he is insane, or ‘out of his head,’ and is 
not offended at being ‘accused of lunacy.’ 

“The real lunatic, when you accost him, will summon his 
wits together, brighten up, and for the time seem less 
insane than he really is. The impostor, on the contrary, 
dismisses his wits altogether, and is more absolutely and 
abjectly insane when you speak to him than at any other 
time.” (Vol. 35, American Journal of Insanity.) 


Nevertheless, Barr constantly maintained his pretense of F 
+s 


insanity, and but for the fact that a note which heendeay- 
ored to pass to a prisoner in a neighboring cell fell into the 


hands of his jailer persons about him might have contin- 1 


ued to believe him insane. This noteran: “Friend Thorp, 
I have got a hard time of it; they have tried to hang me, 
but they are not smart. Iam obliged for acigar. Barr.” 


Barr was, in fact, as the experts pointed out, not only 


perfectly sane but he was a courageous criminal. He said 
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to Thorp, who was under sen- 
tence to be hanged for murder: 
“You will soon know whether 
I am to join your band or 
not”; and after he was con- 
victed and the Deputy Warden 
asked him why he had refused 
to recognize him in 
the courtroom, he 
said: “Well, Cap- 
tain, I wasn’t recog- 
nizing anybody.” 

He afterward 
hanged himself 
from the crossbar 
of his cell door, but 
before that he made 
two careful, desper- 
ate efforts to escape 
by cutting the iron 
bars of his cell door. 
In one of. his at- 
tempts he succeeded 
in removing an en- 
tire section of the 
door and to do this 
he had to saw 
through four iron 
bars, each two 
inches wide by 
one-half inch thick, 
and the only imple- 
ment with which he 
effected this tremendous work was a small shoe-knife 
with irregular edge. In the second attempt he made a 
half-inch cut in one of the bars with a wire that he had 
removed from the rim of his soup-basin and he read- 
justed the tin so cleverly that the guard did not discover 
that the wire had been removed. (Ibid.) : 

Sometimes the criminal, in his selection of a form of 
insanity, feigns a mental disorder for which the remedy is 
heroic. Jean Gerard, a prisoner at Lyons, immediately 
after his arrest ceased to speak altogether. He lay nearly 
motionless and his hearing seemed to be defective. The 
physicians who were directed to examine him concluded 
that if this were actually what it appeared to be, a paralysis 
of the nerves of the tongue and ear, a cautery applied to 
the soles of the feet would be a probable remedy. As the 
remedy did not meet with success the physicians applied 
the cautery to the back of the neck. For two days this 
criminal bore the torture of the cautery, but on the third 
day he gave up, admitting that he was an impostor. 

There is also the common impression that persons who 
take their own lives are always insane. Nothing could be 


He Made Two Careful, Desperate 
Efforts to Escape 


_ farther from the truth. Suicide seems often to be the 


result of the soundest mental process. Men who are 
perfectly sane, moved by a motive to defraud, have often 
committed suicide after the most careful consideration of 
all the aspects of the situation, and, as is usual with all 
criminals, they generally undertake to make things so 
sure that their sanity is thereby demonstrated. 


How Malingering is Detected 


UCH was the result in the case of Ritter vs. Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York (70 Fed. 954). It 
was here that the decedent, who carried a large insurance 
on his life, shot himself under circumstances that he hoped 
would indicate his insanity; but unfortunately it developed 
that just before he took his life he wrote an exact business 
letter to his executor named in his will, giving a partic- 
ular account of his liabilities and a list of his insurance 
policies, and directing how the insurance should be applied. 
The letter was written so close to the time of the act, it 
was so exact, accurate and businesslike, that no one could 
doubt but that the man was sane. 
Those who have feigned insanity have usually been no 
more successful than King David when he scribbled on the 
wall, or the Greek tragic poet who declaimed in the 


‘marketplace, or Ulysses when he yoked an ox and a horse 


together and plowed the seashore. He was the shrewd- 
est of the Greeks, this Ulysses ‘‘of many wiles,’”’ but he was 
not shrewd enough to act out successfully the part of a 
madman, for when one set the infant Telemachus in the 
way of the plow he turned out of the furrow. 

Fodere had a ease of which he was in doubt, and in the 
presence of the person he informed the keeper that if the 
patient were not better on the following day he would 
apply a red-hot iron between the shoulders. Fodere reports 
that on the following day the case was better. 

In another case a sailor feigning madness persisted in 
attempts to cast himself into the sea; finally he was per- 
mitted to do so, whereupon he swam for his life and called 


loudly for help. 


Pitres cites a case where a man whose business it was 
to take the part of an anesthetic subject in a show and 
who night after night gave exhibitions of being able to 
endure the pricks of pins and needles without showing 


the slightest manifestation of pain, nevertheless when he 
undertook to simulate anesthesia for another purpose he 
was at once discovered by Pitres to be feigning. 

Tamassia unmasked the feigning of subjects by the 
trick of mentioning in their hearing certain symptoms that 
ought to appear and that they usually managed subse- 
quently to develop. Honig, observing simulators who 
showed no evidence of pain at the prick of the needle 
when they knew the test was to be applied, discovered 
that if they were suddenly, without any intimation, deeply 
pricked they would give some evidence of the pain; and 
Field had a patient who gave no sign of sensitiveness 
when sprinkled with cold water when the water was 
applied by some one standing in front of the patient, but 
when the cold water was sprinkled upon him unexpectedly 
from behind he winced. 

But it is not usually by such tricks that the criminal 
agent feigning insanity as a defense is to be detected. It is 
not infrequently more successful to investigate the case 
after the manner of an intelligent cross-examination in 
court. It was by this method that the experts detected 
the simulation of John Gaffney. 


Splitting Off Personalities 


N THE seventh of May,.1872, in a quarrel over cards, 

John Gaffney shot and killed Patrick Fahey. The 
prisoner pretended insanity. He received visitors with a 
volley of oaths and abuse, did not recognize any one, kept 
up a steady flow of incoherencies, talked about matters 
entirely irrelevant to topics introduced. He constantly 
complained that some one was poking him in the head with 
a pole through the bars of his cell. He had a wild stare, 
the eyes widely open and seldom fixed upon anything. 

Local physicians examined him; some of them said he 
was insane, others frankly admitted that they could not 
determine. The governor of New York ordered the man 
to be examined by two experts of the State Lunatic Asylum. 

These experts observed that Gaffney’s utterances con- 
sisted of a lingo or jargon of words without relation or 
meaning, which he repeated with the deviation of scarcely 
a word. This formula he uttered sometimes in a low, 
mumbling voice and again in tones loud and monotonous. 
It is significant that these experts did not endeavor to 
resort to any trick. Their method was to press Gaffney 
rapidly with a volley of questions. It was nearly two 
hours before they were able to break in upon his jargon, 
but finally he forgot himself and answered; immediately, 
however, he tried to retrieve the error by shouting his 
formula in a louder tone. The experts then told him that 
he was caught and that instead of acting his part well he 
was in fact a miserable bungler, whereupon he suddenly 
ceased his jargon and attempted to strike one of them. 

Gaffney was convicted of murder and hanged on Febru- 
ary 14, 1878. One of the experts called upon him after 
the verdict and he said: “‘ Well, Doctor, I hope you don’t 
blame me for trying to save myself.’”’ (American Journal of 
Insanity, Vol. 35, 534.) 

It may be valuable to remember that the authorities 
on the subject of mental diseases point out that feigned 
insanity is always attended by some motive and that it 
usually arises suddenly, while in fact the forms of insanity 
most frequently feigned develop slowly. The impostor is 
sure to overact, to omit symptoms that should be indicated 
and to feign others not to be found in the form of insanity 
that he is endeavoring to imitate. He will make his symp- 
toms obtrusive when he is being examined, he will give the 
wildest and most incoherent answers that he can to ques- 
tions, as Barr did when he replied that he did not know his 
own name, or the country in which he was born, or his 
mother’s name, and constantly answered: ‘‘The devil is 
all the time talking to me.’”’ And as the impostor did in 
the case reported by Morel, who when asked his age 
replied: “‘Two hundred and forty-five sovereigns; thirty- 
five centimes.’”’ Now the fact is that the really insane in 
their replies to a question usually answer something that in 
a vague way at least is responsive; as though the enfeebled 
mind made an effort to perform its proper functions. 

The impostor usually grows worse when visitors are 
present, and requires to be held on the bed; but if he is 
not held on he seldom falls off and injures himself. He 
will find himself unable to meet the numerous accurate 
physical tests that an expert alienist will apply for the 
purpose of determining whether or not he is really insane. 

If the courts of this country, following the early English 
judges, would refuse to entertain any other than the estab- 
lished and known forms of insanity as a defense to crime, 
there would be little difficulty in the trial of such cases. 
But when the gate is opened to a mass of eccentricities, 
peculiarities, and the like, there is needless confusion. 

The English courts do not favor such omnibus defenses. 
It is believed that no English court has ever yet recognized 
the term “parancea”’ that is so common in criminal trials 
in this country, and even the French courts have very 
clearly distinguished between mania and what they 
consider mere peculiarities or eccentricities. 

In 1861, when a Portuguese died in Paris, leaving a will 
with seventy-one codicils, one of which was, ‘I leave for 
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the Atheneum of Paris 10,000 frances and one-half interest 
shall be paid to a professor of natural history, who shall 
lecture on the colors and patterns of dresses and on the 
character of animals,’ and directing that his funeral 
should take place at three P. M., because it was ‘‘the hour at 
which the rooks of the Louvre come home to dinner,” the 
court merely said that these were the absurdities of a 
vain man. (Ibid.) 

But the courts in this country are not exclusively to 
blame for this confusion on the subject of mental diseases. 
There exist in the medical fraternity certain writers who 
claim that a human identity may be disassociated or 
broken up into various sub-identities, and that thereby 
one may become an entirely different individual, so that 
acts accomplished under the domination of one personality 
are not known to or are refuted by this same person 
when dominated by another personality. And one finds 
a professor of psychology in a leading university gravely 
accepting such a theory and speaking of “splitting off 
personalities.” 

One can see the end of the administration of justice 
in a criminal tribunal if such theories were ever to be 
taken seriously. 

The fact is that the persistence and unity of nothing in 
this world is so certain as that of a human identity. Now 
it does not matter whether we consider consciousness to be 
in some fashion a product of the physical organism, or 
whether we consider the physical organism to be merely 
a transmitting machine for the purpose of permitting 
consciousness to manifest itself in a material world, as a 
pane of glass permits light to enter a dark room, or whether 
we believe that a Psyche dwells inthe machine. Wherever 
we may stand among these theories, it is certain that all 
mental disorders are the result of some derangement of the 
physical machine, and that no disarrangement indicates 
a new consciousness or a different consciousness, but 
merely the same consciousness defectively manifesting 
itself. & 

Thus when a wagon loses a wheel we do not have “‘dis- 
associated’”’ wagons, but the same wagon wabbling as it 
moves. Nor when a dog loses a leg do we thereby “‘split 
off’’ a new dog; we have only the same dog limping. Thus 
when we are led to criticise the law courts for the absurdi- 
ties that creep into criminal defenses we should remember 
that the courts must not only supply common sense to 
meet the quack and the empiric, but also to meet the 
absurdities of the pseudo-authority on mental disorders. 


Editor’s Note — This is the fourth in a new series of papers by 
Mr. Post. The fifth will be printed in an early issue. 


Owning the World 


HE late Joseph Pulitzer, owner of the New York 

World, was at a dinner one night where a lady—one of 
the guests—was telling of her acquaintance with some of 
the editors of the World. 

“The fact is,” she said, “I can get anything I want 
printed in the World.” 

Mr. Pulitzer rose in his place and made the lady a low 
bow. 

“‘Madam,” he said, “‘I congratulate you. I cannot get 
anything I want printed there.” 


Just Before He Took 
His Life He 

Wrote an Exact 
Business Letter 
Directing How the 
Insurance Should 

be Applied 
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By Harris Dicksom 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. CHAMBERS 


OLE RELIABLE STARTS THE EXCURSION TO AFRICA 


Thin smoke curled upward from her funnels. Sea- 

men laced her loins with many a ring and eyelet; 
deckboys rubbed her windows and polished her brasses. 
Electricians, mechanics, cooks, and quick-stepping lads in 
white jackets hurried through hidden passages within. 
Black-faced men in her grimy depths toiled at her boilers 
and bunkers, heedless of what went on above, like coral 
insects that build beneath the waves. Officers ran their eyes 
along spar and rigging, tested every lifeboat and davit— 
grooming their racer for the long, long track. Alertly still 
she lay, keel and wheel, breathing from the bottom of 
her lungs, holding her steely muscles in leash; calm with- 
out, but trembling through every nerve and fiber like a 
thoroughbred at the starter’s post. 

In contrast with her crew’s discipline, masses of unor- 
ganized, undirected people surged back and forth across 
her deck and dock. Like breakers they ebbed and flowed, 
congested in the corners and rushed out again. A mingled 
stream of comers and goers jostled on her gangplank— 
restless, excited people who spoke all tongues and wore all 
garbs. Some for the first time launched their adventures 
upon the deep; others, drawn by the lure of intangible hori- 
zons, longed for strange lands and craved the salt-sea odor 
in their nostrils. 

Through that motley throng upon the dock came a 
ruddy-faced man, with a broad white Panama covering his 
gray hair, and alinen suit that flapped like sailcloth around 
his sturdy legs—Colonel Beverley Spottiswoode, cotton 
planter, of Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

Beside him walked two top-hatted Englishmen, men of 
affairs in the tight little island. 

At the head of the gangplank the Colonel turned. 
“Zack!” he called. ‘‘Where’s Zack?”’ 

Comin’, suh.” 

A middle-aged negro, built on the economical plan, 
tore himself through the crowd as if he were getting 
through a wire fence, an orange in one hand and a yellow 
suitcase in the other. New store-bought clothes hung 
on him in corrugations; a new flaming red necktie rode 
the back of his neck. He took out a new handkerchief, 
removed a new hat and mopped the same old bald territory 
underneath, 

“Cunnel, I never stopped a minute—jes got dis orange— 
whole drayload of trunks had me blocked off. Reckon 
dey don’t know who IJ is! I’m gwine over to larn dem 
niggers in Africky.”’ 

“Get aboard, Zack—unless you want to swim.” 

Both Englishmen deferentially indicated the gang- 
plank and stood aside for the Colonel to descend. After 
them came Zack, followed by a couple of side-whiskered 
servants with the hand-luggage. 


[om Trojan floated her sailing signal at the dock. 


“Nuthin’, Nuthin’ ’Cept Water. Dis is a Mighty 
Good Place fer Baptists’’ 


“‘MayI venture to suggest, Colonel, that we 
inspect your cabin at once? Lord Meadow- 
croft instructed us to see that you were made 
comfortable.” 

The Anglo-American coalition inspected 
in force. The cabin was more than comfort- 
able; it was luxurious. The Englishmen 
dissected it in detail—even to seeing that 
the magazines were the very latest. 

“We hope you like your cabin, sir.” 

The Southerner glanced around him— 
sleeping room, sitting room, bath, and quar- 
ters for Zack. ‘I don’t need all this. This 
is no wedding trip.”’ 

“Lord Meadowcroft’s instructions, sir. 
Our Government is your debtor, sir.”” And 
the Englishmen bowed. 

“His lordship hopes, sir ——-”’ The older 
Englishman indicated a stack of books, 
pamphlets and official reports, piled upon 
the table. ‘‘His lordship would be pleased, 
sir, if you would examine these reports on 
our cotton-planting experiments in Nigeria, 
Uganda and the Sudan. Then, sir, you might 
advise our honorable board of governors 
more intelligently on the affairs of our new 
syndicate in the Sudan.” 

The Englishman stepped back while 
Colonel Spottiswoode ran through these 
documents. “I’ve read most of these. Your trouble seems 
to be lack of water, and trifling labor. I never saw an 
irrigated cottonfield—we have too much water; overflow, 
you know; levees break—and nobedy can understand a 
labor problem until he gets on the ground. That’s why 
you long-distance planters go broke.” 

“Yes, sir,’ agreed the Englishmen; ‘‘our honorable 
board of governors are a jolly good bit away from their 
plantations; but you will set all that to rights, sir.” 

Zack stood in the’ middle of the sitting room, holding 
his gripsack and pasting down the edges of a hotel label. 
“Huh!” he muttered. ‘Dat Irish feller didn’t want to 
paste no tag on my gripsack—huh!”’ 

“Zack,” remarked the Colonel, ‘“there’s your room; 
walk in and hang up your hat.” 

At first, Zack only peered into the servant’s quarters; 
then, like a pet ’coon, he began to projick with its glitter- 
ing appliances. ‘Dis sholy is one curious washbowl—got 
hinges, an’ er spout like er pitcher. Seliny ain’t never gwine 
to believe dis.’ 

“Here, Zack,”’ the Colonel called; ‘‘let’s go up on the 
guards and see her shove off.’ 

On deck again, his English friends plied him with 
mature and deliberate suggestions to promote the growth of 
cotton under the British flag, while Colonel Spottiswoode 
curiously watched the arrival of belated passengers. A 
tall young man, dressed in the extreme fashion, halted at 
the upper end of the gangplank. Two servants carried 
his small bags, while another held in his arms a bored- 
looking bulldog with spike-studded collar. The young man 
paid attention to nothing but the dog. His man inquired: 

“Shall I put your luggage aboard, sir?” 

“No; beastly nuisance !’’—he addressed the dog. “Jack, 
old fellow, do you want to go? I leave it to you.” 

-»The dog seemed more satiated than the master, with no 
hopes for a novelty on either side of the Atlantic. 

“Warren,” asked the young man, “‘is it going to rain?” 

“T think so, sir.” 

“Put the luggage aboard,” Mr. J. Blair Eaton ordered 
wearily. With languid indifference he and _ his dog 
descended the gangplank. Behind Mr. Eaton stepped Joe 
Sloan, the gambler. While Eaton hesitated whether to go 
or stay, this man never removed his shifty eyes from him. 
Joe Sloan’s nose wasn’t straight with his face and Joe 
wasn’t straight with anything. Nature never put such a 
crooked sign on straight goods. Mr. J. Blair Eaton didn’t 
believe in signs. 

At the lower end of the gangplank waited a burly man 
with a blue cap and hand-satchel. “You're late, Joe,’’ he 
growled. “I thought your fellow had flew the coop. I 
was fixing to get off this boat.” 

“Yes, Cap; he changed his mind forty times in twenty 
pee slippery, fish, but mighty good when you catch 

im. 

_ “Well,” whispered the big man, “cabin’s all ready; 
cigars and liquor—brands that he likes. We’ve got to 
make a killing.” Cap Wright strolled off while Joe leaned 
casually against the rail. In passing back, Cap nudged 
his partner. ‘Look who’s here!” pointing to Colonel 
Spottiswoode and the Englishmen. 


“Changed a Heap, But I’d Know Him” 


Joe slanted his 
crooked nose in that 
direction. 

“Well, who is it?” 
he asked. j 

“Who? Why, don’t 


Jim?” 

“Prince Jim!” Joe 
Sloan almost ex- 
claimed aloud; the 
younger gambler 
gazed admiringly upon 
aman of whom he had 
long heard as the 
acknowledged king of 
their craft—who had 
enriched their tradi- 
tions with monuments 
of skill and daring. 

“Don’t he put up a 
stiff front !’’ whispered 
Cap. ‘‘’Tain’t no other 
man in the business 
would be smooth 
enough to bring them 
respectable-looking 
blokes to the steamer 
and stand them up 
before everybody. Them’s his letter of credit. . There’s 
good picking on this ship; Prince Jim ain’t no tin-horn 
piker.”’ ; 

Reflecting upon Prince Jim’s exploits, Cap’s reminis- 
cence mill went to work: ‘‘ Well, well! I ain’t seen him for 
twenty years. Once in a while we’d get word of him work- 
ing the P. & O. steamers out of Sydney to Ceylon. He’s 
changed a heap, but I’d know him: linen clothes, Panama 
hat, southern planter style—that’s Prince Jim.” 

Zack did not mean to get separated from the Colonel, 
but those people were doing so many interesting things it 
was like watching a parade. He just naturally drifted along 
deck and got caught in a jam at the foot of the gangplank. 
People shoved him backward until a timid voice spoke 
at his elbow: ‘I beg your pardon, sir, but I am in your 
way.” Miss Stanton wriggled around until she saw his 
black face, then she laughed. 


“Oh! it’s you, Uncle.” ; 


Zack beamed. 
*twuz me?” 

The young girl laughed again. ‘I heard that gentleman 
speak to you—the one in the linen suit; both of you are 
from the South, aren’t you?”’ 

“Sho is. We’s from Vicksburg, Mis’sippi. You cum 
frum down yonder too—I knowed dat de fust minute you 
spoke ‘Uncle.’”’ 

Doris Stanton only nodded: “Aren’t these people 
rough? I’m afraid they’ll break my violin.” 

Zack saw that she was hugging a violin case, so he 
reached out a lean arm and braced himself against the 
rail. “Stand still, missy; dey ain’t gwine to shove you 
no mo’.” 

“Thank you, Uncle.” 

“*Tain’t nothin’ ’tall, missy, an’ not much o’ dat. Is 
you gwine on dis scussion?’’ 

“Yes; I am going on the excursion, Uncle—what is 
your name?” 

“Zack Foster, miss; but everybody, white an’ black, 
calls me ‘Ole Reliable.’’’ 

Miss Stanton giggled, which opened Zack’s confidences. 
“Yas’m; all dem big-bug white folks, up and down Cherry 
Street, dey knows me reel good; and ’tain’t nary one of 
’em but what gives Ole Reliable a mighty good name. 
You know, missy ——” 

“Hush!” she said. ‘‘Look!’’—pointing to the dock. 

Last night Miss Stanton had heard a wonderful Italian 
woman singing her farewell to America amid a glitter of 
lights, a deluge of flowers and an audience that cheered like 
mad. How the girl’s heart beat! Now she maintained 
her position at the gangplank to watch this famous singer 
come aboard the Trojan. : 

Others were waiting. The dock bristled with leveled 
cameras like cannon from a fortress. Dozens of reporters 
stood with notebooks ready: the world hungered to hear 
what this woman wore, how she talked and walked, what 
colored ribbons were on her dog. Was Castelleone really 
her husband, or was she going to marry Reifenstein?— 
everything—anything. 

“Look, Uncle Zack!” Miss Stanton gasped as men 
began to clear a passage for the diva. She was going to see 
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The World Hungered to Hear What This Woman Wore, How She Talked and Walked 


her off the stage. The second officer waved his hand for 
people to stand aside. A retinue of menservants stumbled 
along beneath their boxes, bags and bundles, which had 
been forgotten until the last moment. Others came with 
armfuls of flowers; gorgeous roses dropped their petals and 
made a path for the singer’s feet. 

A shrill-voiced duenna gave orders to the maids; Count 
di Castelleone held aloft a haystack of American Beauties, 
marching in the van of her ladyship’s escort. Signorina 
Aurora bowed herself along between a swarthy young 
Italian, with her pet dog, and a blonde German who 
bore her parrot in a cage. Click! click! click! went the 
cameras. Aurora smiled and bowed so that the American 
newspapers might print pretty pictures of her pretty self. 
Miss Stanton clapped her hands and joined in the general 
cheer. 

When Castelleone put his foot upon the deck he turned 
to make some gallant remark to the signorina; but he did 
not dare. She was tired of his following her from Italy all 
over America—and he knew it. 

“Look, Cap,’’ said Joe Sloan; ‘‘I saw those three fel- 
lows rollin’ ’em mighty high in Washington. Maybe the 
Prince is after them.” 

““Hope so; then he’ll let us alone.” 

The great singer being safely aboard, an officer gave the 
order: ‘‘All ashore!’’ Miss Stanton watched the tearful, 
laughing, hysterical goodbys; husbands were separating 
from wives, parents from children, friends from friends— 
with farewell gifts of roses, boxes of candy, bundles of 
magazines. She glanced at the crowded dock. ‘‘There’s 
nobody here to tell me goodby; nobody cares!” <A 
stream of people poured back to the dock; a late passenger 
tumbled over them to get aboard. Chains rattled, ropes 
creaked—the vessel began to move—a thousand handker- 
chiefs went fluttering. Everybody was waving to some- 
body. 

For a moment her eyes blurred. ‘Doris Stanton, you’re 
a fool; you’re going to cry!” She gulped in her throat 
and lifted her head defiantly. 

The ship began to tremble and groan. The hazy smoke 
from her funnels changed to dense black. A widening 
crevasse yawned between deck and dock. The jagged sky- 
line of New York became visible—a vague and spectral 
city against a vague and spectral sky. Miss Stanton 
wormed her small self away from the rail, got clear and 
fled with the violin. On the way to her modest cabin she 
passed an open door; the odor of flowers stopped her. 
She paused and stared inside—a wilderness of roses, 
masses of carnations, beds of violets—a profusion of 
orchids, silk hangings, silver trappings. The singer’s 
maids were setting things to rights. 

“T don’t care; I don’t care—I’m happy!” she insisted, 
then rushed into her own room and snatched a shriveled 
bouquet from the basin. ‘These were not the kind of 
flowers that florists bind with purple ribbons, but the kind 
that come from country gardens tied up by country girls. 
Doris remembered every bush and knew where every 
blossom had grown. She darted to the right-hand deck, 
which was almost deserted, hastily picked her flowers to 
pieces and began scattering petals on the water. One by 
one they fluttered down and her dim eyes followed them 
drifting past. 

“Dat’s jes fer luck, ain’t it, missy?’’ Zack’s sympathetic 
face looked very homey. He understood. 

“Yes, and for pluck too—we all need pluck.” 

“Dat’s jes what Seliny keeps a sayin’ to me. She 
argufies dat I sets too much sto’ on luck. But, Lordy! 
missy, when I gits in hard luck it mought rain twenty-dollar 
golepieces an’ ketch me wid boxin’ gloves on.” 


Miss Stanton laughed 
merrily; Zackresponded 
to the encore. 

“Ole man Aaron he 
prophesy to me one 
time: ‘Zack, ef luck’s 
agin yer, you might jes 
as well lie down flat er 
yo’ back an’ say: 
“Here Lis, Luck; what 
yer gwine do wid 
me? 99999 

Miss Stanton flung 
the last of her bouquet 
overboard and straight- 
ened up: “‘Now! I’mall 
right again!’’ 

“Yas’m! It warn’t 
nothin’ but luck when 
Iseen you comin’ round 
here wid dem flowers, 
an’ sumpin’ sez to me: 
‘Missy is feelin’ po’ly; 
Zack, you go an’ talk 
to li’l missy; she ain’t 
likin’ it much ’bout 
gwine so fer away.’” 


gladly and made a fatal 
mistake, unless she wanted Zack tagging along. He 
immediately deserted the Colonel to follow some one who 
would laugh at his timeworn stories. 

When Colonel Spottiswoode stuck his head out of a 
door, glanced up and down the deck and beckoned for 
Zack, the negro never saw him. Zack had his hat in his 
left hand, gesticulating with his right; Miss Stanton, half 
a yard ahead, kept turning and laughing as she walked. 
“Missy, I’m gwine to wait right here till dis here boat 
makes her fust landing; I wants you to see how dat mate 
gwine to boss dese rousters.” 

“The first landing? Wewon’t land forsix orseven days!”’ 

‘Six or seven days! Lordy! missy, I sho would love to 
be a roustabout on dis boat—or git de job o’ callin’ sta- 
tions. I got a friend what’s porter on de A. & V., an’ 
I lowed he had er snap; but, Lordy! calling stations on dis 
boat would be all right, all right.’’ 

“So you don’t like hard work?” 

“Yas’m, missy, I ain’t skeered 0’ work. Like Uncle 
Aaron; he say about a triflin’ nigger: ‘Dat nigger ain’t 
what you call skeered o’ work; he’ll lie down beside the 
biggest kind o’ job an’ go to sleep jes ez calm!’ Huh! you 
know Cunnel ain’t gwine to take me ’way yonder to 
Afriky to larn dem niggers how to hoe cotton, ’cept I’s a 
mighty good worker myself.” 

“Who is the Colonel?’’ Miss Stanton inquired. 

“Lordy! missy, he’s jes de Cunnel. How come you 
ain’t heerd o’ Cunnel? Whar you been all yo’ life?’ 

“T live in Virginia—in the mountains.”’ 

“Must be mighty high mountains and 
mighty fer, ef you don’t know Cunnel. Most 
everybody knows Cunnel what knows me— 
all dem rich white folks up and down Cherry 
Street.” 

“Cherry Street? Where is that?” 

Zack looked at her, first with a benevolent 
pity—then the smile broke. ‘“‘Shucks, missy; 
now you’s pranking wid me.” 

“No, really!’? Miss Stanton settled herself 
in a steamer-chair and felt deliciously guilty 
at listening to the gossip of a servant. Zack 
gave an enthusiastic sketch of his most inti- 
mate friend, Colonel Spottiswoode, with per- 
sonal details of the rich white folks up and 
down Cherry Street. Then he launched into 
a description of Sherwood and Kathleen 
Plantations, cotton and negroes, bear hunting 
and levees breaking. 

Neither of them noticed that the vessel 
had passed into the open sea. On each side, 
before, behind, was the shoreless water— 
nothing but water. Zack looked up, glanced 
out, then ran to the rail, gripped it with both 
hands and stared. 

“Lawd! missy, levee’s done broke; river’s 
all over everything; never seed such a over- 
flow! Dat’s why dem folks was all huddled 
in N’Yawk. ’Scuse me, missy, I got to run 
an’ tell Cunnel.” 

Zack disappeared through a doorway and 
dived down the stairs. Then Miss Stanton 
had half an hour to herself. 

When Zack sneaked up the staircase again 
and poked his black face out of the door there 
was a humorous twitching at the corners of 
hismouth. He gave asidelong glance around 
him before venturing on deck. 

“Dat sho is one big buzz on me—huh! I 
oughter knowed ’twarn’t no overflow, ’cause 


Miss Stantonlistened - 


’tain’t no houses and no levees; no trees ain’t floatin’ 
down—nuthin’, nuthin’ ’cept water. Dis is a mighty good 
place fer Baptists.” 

Zack grinned to himself and watched for Miss Stanton. 
Then he leaned over the rail and gave himself up to a con- 
templation of the sea. ‘Well, well, well! ’Tain’t nobody 
seed de beat o’ dat. Jes like ole Mis’sippi was runnin’ up 
and down and sideways too—every-which-way! Ef dis 
levee did break it’s been a mighty long time ago, an’ things 
got kinder settled down.” 

Zack hung over the rail and watched the fog that swirled 
upon the sea; a fine mist blew from the south. A barefoot 
sailor, witha squeegee, scraped the water from the deck— 
a deck as clean as Selina’s kitchen table. Zack scarcely 
dared to step upon it. Other sailormen were beginning to 
hang strips of sailcloth from the roof and lash the flapping 
bottoms to the rail. The deck looked like those dripping 
lanes of canvas that lead to the sideshow; Zack couldn’t 
remember the time when it hadn’t rained on circus day in 
Vicksburg. Suddenly he straightened himself and paid 
no more attention to the water; Miss Stanton came trip- 
ping along with a violin case under her arm. In order to 
shut off all allusion to overflows, Zack took first shot at the 
conversation: 

“Missy, is you gwine to play? Oughter hear ole man 
Jake play dat fiddle on Sherwood Plantation—he jes 
naturally sets dem niggers crazy wid dancin’ itch.’ 

“No, I am not going to play; I want to be sure that my 
violin ‘is not strained—the case was bent this morning.” 

““Yas’m; dat’s de time when I kep’ em from shovin’ 
you.” 

Doris Stanton wore a little fur turban, so softly brown 
that it seemed a part of eyes and hair and suntanned face. 
Zack rambled along to the music room, stepped one foot 
inside the door and halted. The room was all of white and 
gold and crimson, sparkling with pendants and mirrors; 
the furniture was so gilt and bench-legged, the carpet so 
crimson, and Zack’s foot sank so deep that instinctively 
he drew back. ‘‘Huh! Mighty few white folks oughter 
go in dere—an’ no niggers ’tall.”” But nobody said a word 
to him. Miss Stanton had disappeared in a corner behind 
some kind of a gingerbread screen. Zack glanced around him 
cautiously, deposited his hat on the crimson carpet, passed 
inside the door and followed her—picking up one foot 
after the other like a rooster walking in deep mud. 

The violin case lay open on the table; Doris was taking 
out a green cloth. She wiped the instrument affectionately 
and began to look it over in every seam and string and 
crevice. Zack turned his head this way and that, craned 
his neck and twisted his eyes in harmony with her move- 
ments. She drew her sigh in the treble and Zack drew his 
in the bass: “It’s all right; ain’t it, missy?” ' 

“Yes,” she nodded, then drew the bow ever so lightly 
across a string and laid it down again. ‘‘ What atone you 
have!’ she whispered, and patted her best-beloved friend. 
The instrument rested against her shoulder and she 
caressed it with her chin; two slender fingers danced along 

(Continued on Page 45) 


“Missy, Play Ole Black Joe—Jes a Teeny Bit”’ 


Steve and I Fired Together and 
Instantly the Chattering Ceased 


{Note—A glance at the pages of any 
of the periodicals devoted to fishing and 
shooting shows that even the actual bag- 
ging of the game is but secondary to writ- 
ing an article about the hunting trip for 
one’s favorite field and stream magazine 
upon one’s return to town. The writer 
made his first and only trip into the woods 
recently and now understands the return- 
ing hunter’s yearning to let folks know all 
about it. It’s a natural vanity. When 
throughhard experience one gets to be a 
crackerjack, one owes it to his fellows to 
tell how the thing was done.] 


UST where and howI should 
J spend my late autumn and 
early winter vacation, which 
I was to start on as soon as the 
boss got back to New York from 
his annual hay-fever holiday, was 
answered for me when one day I 
happened across a nature book 
called How to Tell the Wild Flow- 
ers From the Large-Mouth Black 
Bass, by a Mr. Oliver Herford. 
Scattered through the work were 
attempts by the author either to be facetious or, it may 
be, to write down to the so-called popular intellect; but 
enough of the great outdoors remained in the book to 
cause me to decide to go into the north woods to shoot 
some moose, caribou, bear, venison, canvasback ducks and 
other wild game, and to catch some salmon, brook trout, 
weakfish, bass—both large and small mouth—and other 
fish on rainy days when the woods would be too damp to 
enter without one’s umbrella. And, I may caution the 
amateur right here, hunting in the rain is folly. The thick 
woods tear your umbrella so badly that in a few moments 
it is next to useless, and the noise of the ripping silk often 
has a tendency to frighten off moose. 


We Increase Our Knowledge of Nature 


Y WIFE’S oldest brother, Steve, who was to spend his 

vacation with me, had suggested that we devote at 
least a part of our holidays to a Knights of Pythias reunion 
at Wilmington, Delaware. But when Steve had read the 
nature book he, too, was fired with the ambition to bag 
messes of moose, caribou, venison and the other game and 
fish I already have listed. My wife put her foot down on 
our shooting bear because of the possible danger. Steve 
pleaded that as he never had tasted a bear he would like 
to shoot at least one. My wife threatened to take our guns 
away from us, however, unless we promised to shoot only 
moose, caribou and venison among the larger animals we 
had selected to get. So we promised. 

Fishing, as we already knew—even a layman knows—is 
merely a matter of casting a baited hook into the water and 
then drawing the fish into the boat by simply cranking the 
reel. Good shooting, however, requires some knowledge 
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of how to shoot. We were fortunate in that we already 
had guns. A cousin of mine who lives at Patchogue, 
Long Island—he’s in the livery business—promised to 
lend me his shotgun, and Steve owned a Springfield rifle 
belonging to the Seventh Regiment, which he had for- 
gotten to return when he resigned from the regiment at 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American War. With these 
two arms Steve, so we agreed, on alternate days could 
bring down grouse, woodcock and other game birds while 
I was securing fresh supplies of larger game each day with 
the rifle. Fortunately, too, directly beneath our offices 
in lower Broadway is a large sporting-goods shop, the 
manager of which we had met upon our return from a trip 
over the Fourth to Atlantic City. Steve’s private office 
is directly over the sporting-goods manager’s office, and 
as Steve had hurried out of his office to go to Atlantic 
City without remembering to turn off the faucet of his 
washstand we became acquainted with the manager 
because of this when we got back to town. So now Steve 
and I sought out the manager again, and although at 
first he said—rather coldly, we thought—that he could 


give us no hunting or fishing advice, 
he did recall, while Steve was buying 
the half-dozen rods and the assorted 
landing nets that a clerk showed us 
how to use with each rod, a number 
of things that would help us. We 
invited him to lunch with us at the 
Lawyers’ Club to make out a list of 
sporting goods for us, and before the 
luncheon was over the manager had 
relieved our minds by writing out a 
compact list on the backs of some 
menucards. Also—hisnameis Scozer 
and he comes, I think, from Dayton, 
Ohio—he gave me enough working 
rules about marksmanship to enable 
me to grasp at least a good theoreti- 
cal knowledge of shooting long before 
the waiter had given Steve the check. 

That evening at home we had the 
good luck to run across a magazine article by a man named 
Richard Harding Davis, entitled My Camping Trips With 
the Czar, the Kaiser and the King, which was meaty with 
Suggestions about everything needed in the woods, from 
pith helmets down to wrist watches ; and we added these 
things to our lists of equipment. One realized after read- 
ing the article that about the only thing to do now was to 
enter the woods and put all this knowledge into practice. 

My wife suggested, however, that on the following 
Sunday we might put in our last day at home profitably by 
studying, at the aquarium in Battery Park, the individual 
characteristics of the various kinds of game fish we had 
decided to catch—the profiles, complexions, and so on, of 
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Many Fish Were Frightened Away Just as They Were About to Eat the Bait 


the fish—and then spend that afternoon picking out the 
different kinds of big game in the zoo from the illustrated 
catalogue. We convinced my wife that the trip to the 
aquarium would be wasted, inasmuch as it would be unnec- 
essary for us first to stalk game fish—‘“‘stalk” is a technical 
term for which there is no synonym that the lay reader will 
understand—before catching the fish, whereas an entire 
Sunday could be spent profitably at the Bronx Zoo. So 
my wife and my married daughter—Mrs. Cale Durkin, of 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey—and Steve and I went up 


to the zoo right after church. 


Getting Pointers at the Zoo 


B YOU have a good working zoo in your town, study the 
animals there as we did first until you krow them by 
sight without seeking the aid of the illustrated catalogue. 
My wife, who did post-graduate work in pedagogy at 
college, first of all decided that we each should get one of 
the twenty-five-cent catalogues. While Steve was buying a 
number of them at the gate my wife explained that she 
now would lead the way from one animal depart- 
ment to another, and as we picked out the various 
specimens that we had decided to shoot in the 
woods Steve and I were to check each kind off in 
our illustrated catalogues for further study at home 
that night. My wife could find no moose depart- 
ment in any of the aisles of the zoo, but she selected 
some beautiful ermine, mink, blue fox, marten 
and a set of white fox, which she especially asked 
us to try to match in the woods for our second 
daughter, Bertha, who has half decided to become 
a trained nurse. We promised to try to do so and 
also to look out for a chinchilla stole and muff—I 
mean, of course, that in case we came across a 
bevy of chinchillas in the woods to bring down 
enough of them to make astoleand muff. Secretly 
I checked off a small tawny deer with white spots 
on its flanks—secretly so that my wife would be 
all the more surprised over her new automobile 
coat when the time should come upon our return 
from the woods to unpack our cases of heads and 
And while my wife hurried two aisles to 
the right and one to the left to ask one of the 
managers whether there was a moose department 
in the zoo, Steve, cautioning me to silence, checked 
off two kinds of bears. I could see that, promise 


hides. 


or no promise, Steve’s mind was made up. 


At home that evening my wife took our catalogues away 
from us, so we couldn’t cheat, and examined us. Steve 


and me she placed opposite her at the library table, where 


we could see the pictures of various animals in the zoo 
catalogue while she blotted out the printed names of the 


animals with her forefinger. Then Steve and I were to. 


write down on slips of paper three guesses for each picture. 
Deer, it almost goes without saying, nearly always can be 
told because of their horns, but it’s surprising how often 
one is mistaken in the names of other game, especially in 
the small fur-bearing animals that my wife wanted. 

We were letter perfect by ten o’clock that night and all 


ready for our start on the following morning. Weran over © 
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The Noise of the Ripping Silk Often Has a 
Tendency to l’righten Off Moose 


the lists of things catalogued in My Camping Trips With the 
Czar, the Kaiser and the King magazine article, and found 
that we were equipped with everything needed, even down 
to the few books suggested in the article—Van Bibber, 
Gallagher and Other Stories, Soldiers of Fortune and A 
Year From a Correspondent’s Notebook. We found that 
a large trunk apiece for clothing, and so forth, and a steamer 
trunk to hold the ammunition, were more than sufficient for 


the second of August last—so hot you By 
could fry an egg on the pavement at Ninth 
and F if so be your taste ran to fried egg d la asphalt; and 
it was even hotter than on that torrid corner in the glass- 
ceilinged chamber of the House of Representatives. 

Only a few wilted statesmen were present at noon, and 
the chaplain languidly besought that they should be puri- 
fied from all guile and let it go at that. It may have been 
there was a feeling that some of those statesmen—reposing 
coatless and within the zones of influence of the electric 
fans in the various committee rooms—should have their 
guile removed too; for no sooner had the chaplain con- 
cluded his thirty seconds of prayer than the absence of a 
quorum was suggested. The heated statesmen came pour- 
ing in from all sorts of places, shoving themselves sulkily 
into their coats, and answered to their names as the roll 
was called. Two hundred and thirty-three of them 
responded, each asking his neighbor: “‘What’s up?” 

It wasn’t long before they all found out. After Mr. 
Burke, of South Dakota, had corrected the Record to show 
he voted in the negative on a certain proposition instead 
of answering “‘ Present,’’ Oscar W. Underwood, the Demo- 
cratic floor-leader, and by the same token the majority 
floor-leader, was up. Also, Oscar W. Underwood was cool. 
Two hundred and thirty-two statesmen were moist to the 
point of saturation and heated to the point of liquescence; 
but Underwood was cool. Not a bead of perspiration 
gemmed his brow; not a sag was in his collar and his 
shirt-bosom preserved its pristine gloss. 

He had a newspaper in his hand; and as he rose the 
gasping patriots on both sides took notice and shoved up 
their temperatures a degree or so by clapping vigorously. 

“The gentleman from Alabama is recognized,” said the 
Speaker, leaning forward eagerly as if he knew what 
was coming. * 

“Mr. Speaker,” began Underwood calmly, evenly, dis- 
passionately and coolly—which is most important—‘“‘ Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a question of personal privilege.’”’ The 
Democrats applauded some more. The Republicans 
grinned. It was no affair of theirs, save as a show. 

He asked that the clerk read from the newspaper he held 


[' WAS hot in Washington on Wednesday, 


’ in his hand, and sent a page-boy scurrying up to the desk 


with it. The clerk read in that singsong manner in which 
all reading clerks read. It was a telegraphic dispatch from 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and it began: ‘‘The recent activity of 
Representative Underwood in defeating the attempt by 
Champ Clark and others to reduce the steel and iron 
schedule has met with the disapproval of W. J. Bryan.” 


our needs. This baggage we shipped ahead to Eustis, 
Maine, where already was waiting for us our guide, 
old Fred Allen, the prematurely gray old young man 
of the mountains, champing at his eating tobacco 
and ready to lead us from this last stop at the north 
side of civilization northward over the Buckboard 
Trail to the Enchanted Lake country some place 
beyond in the wilderness. 

On a morning, then, Steve and I took a last look 
at our trunks piled in the corridor of the little hotel 
at Eustis—Fred Allen had told us the night before 
that it would be next to impossible for him to carry 
the trunks over the twenty-five miles of rough trail 
from. Eustis to Upper Enchanted, so we left them at 

_the hotel and started northward afoot. Fred, with a 

.44 strapped to his belt, placed me at the head of 
the line—I was carrying the shotgun on this first 
day—and back of me he placed Steve, who carried 
the Seventh Regiment gun at full cock. Fred fol- 
lowed about a block and a half to the rear, so that the 
large American flag that he held aloft as he marched 
would not, he explained, scare away any game we 
might come upon. 

The flag, he further explained, he always carries 
whenever he’s guiding so that none of his party will 
mistake him for a deer. 

“You wouldn’t fire on the grand old Stars and 
Stripes?”’ he asked us. 

I reproved him for even thinking of such a thing. 

“Not even if you thought it was a moose carrying 
the flag?’ he persisted. The question seemed ridicu- 
lous, but we calmed his fears and entered the woods. 

And so with guns cocked we soon were swallowed in the half- 
light of the trail. That gloom beneath the natural Gothic 
arches of evergreen caused a bit of sentimental catch at the 
throat, a gripping such as once before I had felt while listen- 
ing to several great orators one night at the end of a cam- 
paign, pleading with an audience for our nation’s very life 
blood in the assembly room of Tammany Hall, which is on 
the north side of Fourteenth Street, New York, a few doors 


The reading clerk paused here, as if to let the enormity 
of this sink into the parboiled perceptions of the perspiring 
patriots, and began again: “Today Bryan authorizes the 
following statement: ‘The action of Chairman Underwood 
in opposing an immediate effort to reduce the iron and 
steel schedule reveals the real Underwood. Speaker Clark 
and other tariff reformers tried to secure the passage of 
a resolution instructing the Ways and Means Committee 
to take up other schedules, including the iron and steel 
schedule; but Underwood and Fitzgerald, of New York, 
succeeded in defeating the resolution.’” 

There was more of the statement, but that is enough to 
show its general tenor. It charged Underwood with being 
tainted with protection and having an individual interest 
in the iron and steel business, and was a very pointed and 
personal assault on one big Democrat by another. After 
the clerk had finished reading the statement there was a 
moment of silence. Underwood stood looking directly at 
the Speaker, who still half leaned across the big desk up 
under the flag. Then Underwood began speaking slowly, 
dispassionately, evenly and gravely. 

“The statements contained in that article are absolutely 
false!” he said. Instantly the entire Democratic side 
broke into a roar of applause. 

“Tf the reflections that paper contains rested only on 
myself I should not take the time of this House to answer 
them; but the statements contained in that article are a 
reflection on the only body of Democracy that is in control 
of this Government, and as the representative leader on the 
floor of this House, of this majority, I should be untrue to 
my party if I did not rise here and stamp those utterances 
with the brand of falsehood!” 

Underwood continued. He asserted he had asked the 
committee to take up the iron and steel schedule first 
because he comes from an iron and steel district, and 
appealed to his Democratic colleagues on the committee 
to support this statement, which they did. He said the 
committee had deemed it wiser to take up the woolen and 
the cotton schedules first because the iron and steel sched- 
ules had been cut in the Wilson, the Dingley and the Payne 
Bills—and wool and cotton had not been revised for many 
years. Mr. Kitchin, of North Carolina, corroborated 
what Underwood claimed; and Underwood further proved 
his case, explaining his connection with the iron and steel 
business—he is a stockholder in a company that makes 
pig iron—and having a telegram read from Mr. Bryan, 


CURE HO 


The Best Place From Which to Send Several Bullets 
Crashing Through the Bear’s Spine 


west of Third Avenue and next door to Tony Pastor’s old 
theater. There came to me, too, a feeling of sadness as 
I thought of the crack of the rifle and the bang of the shot- 
gun so soon to come, the mighty crash in the thicket, the 
blood-red, dying eyes of the moose, caribou, venison, and 
so forth, as the beautiful wild things of the woods, gazing 
up at us with reproach in their big eyes, rolled over and 
perished. (Concluded on Page 30) 
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dated April twenty-third, to Ollie James, in 
which Mr. Bryan asked James to Comey his 
congratulations to Underwood. 

“Mr. Speaker,’”’ said Underwood, ‘‘Mr. Bryan did not 
say I was protectionizing the Democratic party when I 
brought in the free-list bill. Not until I differed with him 
on the woolen schedule did he have one word of criticism 
so far as my conduct was concerned. I had to 
write a woolen schedule that would protect the revenues of 
this Government, and because I did so and did not obey 
the command of the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Bryan, 
he is endeavoring to make the country believe I am not an 
honest Democrat in favor of an honest revenue tariff.” 

There was some more of the speech, but not much. It 
was delivered earnestly, but without heat and without an 
attempt at oratorical flourish. There was no frenzy of 
denial, no protesting of innocence, no beating about the 
bush. A sane young man made a sane denial—and proved 
his case. That was all there was to it—except one thing. 

That one thing is this: When Underwood finished that 
statement and sat down, amid the applause of the House, 
the state of Alabama had a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for president. Underwood didn’t know it; 
nor was it the fact that he had assailed Mr. Bryan that 
made him a candidate. Assaults on Mr. Bryan are as 
common as Mr. Bryan’s assaults on other people—and 
about as effective. What gave the state of Alabama a 
presidential candidate was this: Here was a man with the 
highest type of political courage—independence. Here 
was a man who did not attempt to palter with a situation, 
and a delicate one politically, but met it calmly and proved 
his contention. Here was a man who, as floor-leader of the 
House majority, was endeavoring to do what seemed best 
for the Democratic party and the country, and not for the 
benefit of any individual or the theories of any individual; 
and the country applauded and began to ask: “‘How about 
this chap Underwood? He seems to have stuff in him.” 

Of course the Bryanophobes seized upon the circumstance 
to laud Underwood, and equally of course the Bryaniacs 
would have seized on the circumstance to laud him had he 
praised Bryan. That isn’t the point. The personal equa- 
tion of it was negligible. The mere fact that Underwood 
rose to a question of personal privilege and denounced 
Bryan meant nothing in the sober thought of the people; 
but the independence with which he did it, the calm and 
convincing manner in which he made his proof, the fact 
that the entire majority supported him—coming as it did 
after an arduous session of Congress, in which this same 
Underwood had displayed qualities of leadership and 
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generalship and saneness that had caused a wakening of 
interest in him among the people—pushed that good opin- 
ion which had been formative to form, and naturally 
put Underwood in the light of being available for the 
Democratic nomination for president. 

Hence, unless conditions change very materially before 
the Democratic national convention is held, Alabama, 
first on the rollcall, instead of yielding to some other state 
farther down the list when it is time to place favorite and 
favored sons in nomination, will send an orator to the 
platform in her own right and present for the consideration 
of the delegates the name of Oscar W. Underwood, of 
Birmingham, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
in the Sixty-second Congress and floor-leader of the 
Democratic majority in the House. 

A great many men wise in public affairs have held that 
the Fathers who made the Constitution would have builded 
even better than they did if they had included in that 
document a provision that no man is eligible to the presi- 
dency in this country unless he has served a certain length 
of time in the legislative branch of the Government. It 
was urged for Mr. Taft that he was extraordinarily well 
qualified for the presidency because of his long experience 
in Governmental matters. Granting that Mr. Taft had 
long experience in the executive end of the Government, 
he was wofully deficient in knowledge of the legislative 
end; and this has been apparent all through his term. 
So with Mr. Roosevelt. The tragedy of the death of Major 
McKinley will hold his name high among the names of our 
presidents; but, considering him critically, no historian at 
all familiar with the facts can deny he was an expert presi- 
dent, a capable president, a president who could secure 
results, a president who knew how to deal with the Con- 
gress which makes the laws he must execute, because of his 
long experience and service in the House. 


Underwood’s Methods Like McKinley’s 


OW, when you talk of a man as a receptive or an 

aggressive candidate for a presidential nomination you 
tot up his qualifications; and, no matter whether Under- 
wood’s name ever gets before the convention or not, no 
matter if it receives no votes save those of Alabama, the 
fact is he is highly qualified so far as the mechanics of the 
Government is concerned. He has served in the House of 
Representatives for seventeen years. When he took his 
seat, in December, 1895, he was thirty-three years old. 
He was placed on the Committees on Public Lands and 
Expenditures on Public Buildings. In the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress he was promoted to the important Committee on 
Judiciary, and in the Fifty-sixth went to Ways and Means. 
He was on Rules and the Irrigation of Arid Lands in the 
Fifty-seventh Congress, on Appropriations and Irrigation 
of Arid Lands in the Fifty-eighth, and in the Fifty-ninth 
went back to Ways and Means, where he has since 
remained, arriving at the chairmanship in the pres- 
ent or Sixty-second Congress, when the Democrats 
gained control of the House. 

In all these years he has been a quiet, systematic, 

steady worker—not demonstrative, not flashy, but 
studious and industrious; and the mere reading of 
the names of the committees on which he has served 
will show how wide his experience has been. He has 
touched all phases of the legislative side of the Gov- 
ernment and mastered them. So far as the mechan- 
ics of this Government is concerned—the knowledge 
of how to do the things that must be done—there is 
no man in Congress whois the superior of Underwood. 
And, without laying myself open to the charge of 
booming Underwood, the more knowledge of the 
mechanics of the Government that is brought to the 
White House by its four-year resident the better 
things will be for the country at large. 

Somebody asked me once if I didn’t think Under- 
wood is a good deal like McKinley in many ways. 
Laying aside whatever criticisms there may be of 
McKinley, the fact is as I have said—he was a most 
expert and effective president because he knew how 
to do things. I think the comparison fairly apt. 
McKinley was a Republican and a protectionist—and 
Underwood is a Democrat and a believer in tariff 
for revenue; but the two men had many traits in 
common. McKinley was, and Underwood is, a stu- 
dent of tariff economics. McKinley got his results 
by compromise, by conciliation, by smoothing diffi- 
culties away, by a polite consideration of the claims 
of others, by being willing to give and take, by suave- 
ness and civility that masked a real determination— 
and so does Underwood. -McKinley recognized the 
vast complexities of the legislative machine and knew 
how to harmonize difficulties that were pressing; 
knew how to straighten out tangles and avoid pit- 
falls—and so does Underwood. McKinley knew 
when to recede and when to advance, and when to 
stand stock-still in a position—and so does Under- 
wood, When McKinley talked of the tariff, for 
example, he knew what he was talking about—and so 
does Underwood; but McKinley was, and Underwood 


is, tolerant of the opinions of others, and is ultimately con- 
cerned in getting what seems best for his party. I make 
no comparison here of the men other than a comparison 
of their methods. McKinley was effective—and so is 
Underwood. These are the reasons why. 

Underwood’s position when the Sixty-second Congress 
was called into special session by President Taft last April, 
for the purpose of passing reciprocity legislation, was a 
position of tremendous difficulties. He was made chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. He had been 
second to Champ Clark on the Democratic minority of the 
committee in the Sixty-first Congress, in which the House 
had a Republican majority and passed the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law; and third in the Fifty-ninth Congress, when the 
House was also Republican and when he was ranked on 
the minority side of this committee by Champ Clark and 
Bourke Cockran. Cockran was out of Congress when the 
Democrats came into control of the House and Clark was 
made Speaker. Without protest, Underwood succeeded 
to the chairmanship of the committee. 

Underwood was in the House, though not on the Ways 
and Means Committee, when the Dingley tariff was made, 
and he was on the Ways and Means Committee when the 
Payne-Aldrich law was constructed. Though the Congress 
had been called into session for the specific purpose of 
passing reciprocity legislation, to which the Democrats 
were favorable, the House was Democratic mainly because 
of the dissatisfaction of the people with the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law, the election that made the House Democratic 
being the first opportunity the people had to express that 
dissatisfaction tangibly. 

The Democrats had a majority of nearly seventy. They 
had not had possession of the House for sixteen years. 
They were politically hungry and politically thirsty. They 
needed sustenance. They thought they had a chance to 
elect a president in 1912 and get full swing at all the per- 
quisites and prerogatives of the Government; and each 
man of the two hundred and twenty-eight Democrats was 
full of schemes for making this chance a certainty. They 
were all anxious to revise the tariff in order to keep faith 
with the people, but they had many plans for revision and 
many shades of opinion as to how it should be revised. 
They felt their power and importance. They were eager, 
avid, enthusiastic and none too prudent. 

Underwood was made leader of these men. His task 
was to hold them in line, to keep them together, to get 
them at work intelligently and cohesively—to get results. 
He knew that the Democratic party, if it was to have any 
response from the people in its demand for the election of a 
Democratic president in 1912, must show the people it is 
trustworthy and fit for confidence. He knew of the vary- 
ing opinions as to what should be done with the tariff; 
knew of the enthusiasm and lack of judgment, the partisan- 
ship, and even the fanaticism of some of his followers; 
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knew they had been so long outside that the attainment of — 


the inside position might lead to excesses in legislation. He 
chose his lieutenants well and went at the job. 

His task is not yet completed. The president vetoed 
the tariff bills that were formulated in the House under 
Underwood’s direction and intrinsically his, though 
changed in many particulars in the Senate and in confer- 
ence. There will be more tariff legislation in the House 
in this session. The president has demanded it and the 
Democrats are willing to go at it again in their own way. 
What Underwood must do again is to hold his party in line 
to meet as complex a situation as he had to meet in the 
extra session that ended last summer—and never forget 
for a minute that there is a presidential election next year 
that undoubtedly will be largely decided upon the tariff 
question. 

Judging the future by the past, he will do it. It is a situa- 
tion charged with dynamite. Many of his Democratic 
colleagues are anxious for radical action in many ways. 
The Congress will not adjourn until just before the first 
national convention is held. The record of the present 
House will figure largely, not only as to the individual for- 
tunes of Underwood but also as to the fortunes of whom- 
soever shall be nominated by the Democrats for president 
and that candidate’s success at the polls. 


Underwood’s Own Tariff Platform 


HE tariff cannot be put in the background in the coming 

presidential campaign. It will hold astrong place in the 
fight, no matter what may be the outcome of the present 
session of Congress. In this situation the tariff views of 
Underwood, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
that will frame and present first whatever tariff legislation 
is to be attempted at this session, are important. This is 
his tariff position—in his own words: 

“The urgent necessity for a revision of the present 
tariff laws of this country is apparent to all. In the first 
place, the present revenues are again running behind 
expenditures and are not sufficient to support the Govern- 
ment; in the next place, development of improved business 
methods and advances in the processes of manufactures 
due to improved machinery have made the taxes levied 
under the present Payne Bill and the Dingley Bill out of 
adjustment with the present needs of the business interests 
of the country. 

“Tn many instances these taxes have prohibited impor- 
tations to such an extent that they do not produce revenue 
and have become a direct injury to the great productive 
interests of the nation. 

“The differences that exist between the two great par- 
ties are not upon the issue of protection against free trade; 
but the true issue is one that desires to write a protective 
tariff that leans toward prohibition of imports, and the 

other a revenue tariff that favors competition. 
Though we occasionally find a free-trader within 
the Democratic party, the great rank and file of the 
party do not favor the doctrine of free trade. There 
has never been a platform of a Democratic national 
convention since the organization of the Democratic 
party that has advocated free-trade theories; they 
have always maintained the true position of the party 
was in favor of a tariff for revenue only. There 
never has been a tariff bill enacted into law by the 
Democratic party that has not favored the doctrine 
of a tariff for revenue only as opposed to a tariff 
levied along free-trade lines, such as the revenue laws 
of Great Britain. 

“The most distinctive Democratic tariff bill ever 
written on the statute books of the country was the 
Walker tariff of 1846; and, though the duties levied 
under that tariff did not exceed thirty per cent ad 
valorem, they were levied almost universally on 
articles imported into this country from abroad, 
very few importations being allowed to enter this 
country free of duty. 

“The true distinction between the two great 
parties of this country, to my mind, is the difference 
between a prohibitive tariff bill and a competitive 
tariff bill. The Republican party favors a tariff that 
will raise some revenue to support the Government, 
but at the same time will prohibit as much foreign 
merchandise as possible from coming into the coun- 
try to raise revenue at all. Though the Republican 
party has repeatedly declared it favors a tariff to 
protect the difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad, in fact it favors a protection of the man- 
ufacturers’ profits; and the Republican party has 
continually fixed the rates levied at the custom 
house so greatly in excess of the difference in cost 
of production at home and abroad that in many 
cases the rate has become prohibitive, and no im-, 
portation was allowed to enter at all. The Demo- 
cratic party has always declared for a tariff for 
revenue only. 

“Tt is true that any tariff taxes that are levied 
which allow some imports to enter the country 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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HOUGH Miss Coving- 
[ion insisted on extra 

rehearsals for The Wine 
of Life Company there was a 
feeling of unrest in her associ- 
ates that did not escape even 
Una. The older actors, the 
girl noticed, wore veiled and 
troubled faces, as though they 
carried secrets too unpalata- 
ble to be made a matter of 
discussion. 

Una had felt that she alone 
was the ill-used and unhappy 
member of that company. 
This feeling had not dimin- 
ished when, after looking 
through the five daily papers 
which contained reports of 
the performance, she found 
that her name was not once 
mentioned. It was in the 
more leisured columns of a 
weekly called Saturday Night 
that she discovered a mildly 
eulogistic paragraph mention- 
ing her as a newcomer and 
giving a brief analysis of what 
was described as her “‘comedy 
bit.” 

“This young lady,” the 
paragraph continued, “has a 
keen appreciation of ironic 
humor. The strokes were 
broad, but there was sensi- 
tiveness behindthem. There 
may have been moments of uncertainty, but the spark was 
there—the promise of future power. The one puzzling 
thing is that a young lady so beautiful as Miss Carberry 
could reconcile herself to a makeup so hopelessly hideous !’’ 

This paragraph acted like wine on the girl’s tired body. 
She read it and reread it, staring at her own name until 
it fell to pieces under her eyes—until its utterance came to 
mean nothing. She cut out the column and decided to buy 
a dozen more papers. Then she suddenly asked herself 
where they could be sent. Her first thought was of Jim 
Sayles; but Jim Sayles had passed beyond all memory and 
all care of her petty little struggles. 

It came home to her, as she sat brooding-eyed above 
the outspread paper sheets, how friendless she actually 
was; how few persons in the world cared whether she 
failed or succeeded; how few she would have to share in 
her future triumphs when those triumphs were finally 
achieved. She felt that sometime later in life she would 
have more leisure for establishing the ties of affection and 
gratitude with those about her. As things were now, it was 
all worry and work and struggle to show that she was not a 
failure. Sometime, somewhere, there would be more of 
a chance for the softer and milder things of life. 

Then, of a sudden, she thought of Hempel. An unde- 
fined sense of shame crept over her as she remembered 
him. The hurly-burly of the last two weeks had wiped 
him out of her’ consciousness. She had not even called to 
see him or sent him a word of explanation or farewell. 

She marked the paragraph in the column which she had 
cut out and under it wrote: ‘‘This is my only excuse.” 
Then she folded it and put it in an envelope, addressing it 
to Hempel’s Twenty-third Street studio. Yet, once she 
had parted with the clipping, she felt that she had parted 
with some pillar of moral support. This feeling of depriva- 
tion eventually drove her to buy another copy of the paper. 
In it, from time to time, she kept reading the paragraph 
which spoke of “‘the promise of the future” and of “‘the 
spark” being there. She went over it again and again, 
until the words seemed to wear out like the pages of a club- 
room paper too often read. They deliquesced into a mere 
jangle of sound. Yet, even in that jangle, she could detect 
a vague and dreamy undertone of music. 

It was that same afternoon she met Steger, not fifty 
yards from the theater door. 

““Why so blithe, little one?”’ he asked with his heavy 
yet not unkindly smile. 

“Tt’s good to be working,” she said, unconsciously 
repeating a phrase she had heard fall from the lips of an 
older actress the night before. 

Steger stood looking down at her with his habitual half- 
studious, half-admiring stare. It was a mannerism to 
which she had become reconciled. It no longer touched 
her into a vague and inarticulate uneasiness. 

“Can you keep a secret?” he asked her. 

“What is it?’’ she said, her apprehension aleap at the 
unusual solemnity of his round and wrinkled face. 


“You Don’t Know What it Costs; You Don’t Know What They Have to Pay for It!’’ 


“You dig out Weinert and draw what you can from 
him,” Steger advised; “for, between you and me, this 
company’s goin’ to close on Saturday!’ 

Una, as her own place and her own performance became 
more fixed, had begun to feel that the play would pull 
through; that the ill luck of an untoward first night was 
already being forgotten. Of the goodness or badness 
of the play as a whole she had no means of judging. 
All possibility of perspective had long since departed. 
She could not see the forest for the trees. 

The very fact that she was so submerged in it, that she 
had become so intimately a part of it, filled her with a 
quick sense of injustice at the thought of some power above 
and beyond its originators being able to stop it. 

“Closed!—for good?” she cried, incredulous. It had 
taken so much labcr to get it under way, it had been so 
bulky and unwieldy to start into motion, that she felt its 
sheer momentum should carry it on, crushing through 
every puny accident and obstacle. 

“Weinert’s goin’ to step from under,”’ Steger confessed 
to her. “Covington thinks she can carry it on. But she’s 
not strong enough. Of course you'll get your fare back to 
New York; but you deserve more than those other people 
out of this. You just go to Weinert and tell him you’ve 
got to have money! Tip him off to what you know—but 
don’t ever say I put you wise. He’ll weaken all right. 
He'll have to! And, say, don’t let the old boy crab those 
two gowns o’ yours! Get ’em into your trunk! Your 
money paid for ’em and they’re yours!”’ 

So Una, fortified with the indignation of the basely 
deceived, sought out Weinert, who astutely and vigorously 
denied that the company was going to close. He threw 
up his hands at Una’s demand, drew her aside and haggled 
for time; and, realizing that equivocation was out of the 
question, finally compromised on one week’s salary. 

One-half of this sum Una took back to Steger. A dull 
color spread over his face as she handed him three 
five-dollar bills folded together. 

“What’s this for?” he said, unfolding them and holding 
them fanwise between his fingers. - 

“You paid my fare to New York,” Una answered 
without a tremor. ‘‘That’s what I still owed you.” 

He held the money out to her. His stare was almost an 
angry one. 

“What’s the good 0’ goin’ back to that?’”’ he demanded. 
“T don’t want this money and I won’t take it!” 

“You’ve got to take it!” 

Something about the impersonal firmness on her face 
made him waver. 

“Why, you'll hit New York on Sunday with about six 
dollars to the good!” he protested. 

“T’ll get along,’’ she announced with her quiet and 
sober smile. 

Steger looked down at her with an answering sobriety. 

“T’m no archangel,’’ he solemnly averred; “but, say, 
I’d give a good deal to make good with you!” 
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“You have!” answered 
Una, moved by that declara- 
tion into an attitude of letting 
bygones be bygones. 

Steger saw the softer light 
come into the lucid hazel eyes. 
She stood before him, be- 
leagueringly slim and girlish, 
strangely unlike the women 
with whom he had lived and 
worked andidled. There was, 
in that moment of passing 
mildness, something bewilder- 
ingly soft and melting about 
her. 

Over his face spread that 

same veiled hunger which she 
had once seen in Hempel’s 
eyes. 
“T don’t suppose you could 
ever think o’ marryin’ me?”’ 
he said with a laugh that was 
quite without mirth. 

She shook her head slowly 
from side to side. 

“‘I—I could make it a 
blamed sight easier for you,” 
he explained hesitatingly. 
“There’d be things I could 
throw your way.” 

She was still shaking her 
head as shelooked ponderingly 
up into hismany-wrinkled and 
puffy eyes. Her calmness 
seemed to help him to a read- 
justment of his own feelings. 

“Well, I don’t blame you,” he announced with humor- 
ous self-abasement. ‘And I’ll bet it’s single harness for 
yours this next five or six years!”’ 

Una pondered repeatedly over that last prophetic state- 
ment of Steger’s from time to time; and the more she 
thought over it the more restive-minded and perplexed 
it seemed to leave her. 


XVI 


NA’S return to New York, ignominious as it was in 

many features, was not without its consolations. She 
came back with a newborn confidence in herself. She felt 
older and more experienced. There was no longer a touch 
of timidity to the level gaze of the deep and wide-set hazel 
eyes. She had passed through her baptism of fire. 

Nothing could now rob her of the claim that she was at 
last a “‘professional.’”’ She went back to Broadway like 
a soldier going home from active service, outwardly worn 
and shabby, but inwardly proud and happy. 

One of her first tasks was to order a hundred professional 
cards. These she had printed in imitation English script 
on bulky pasteboard at a cost of fifty cents. She waited 
in the little shop off Broadway while they were run 
through a small motor press, surveying the result with 
much satisfaction. Her card read: 


FAiss Cina Carberry 


With 
Che Wine of Life Company 


She suffered a momentary qualm of conscience at the 
thought that The Wine of Life Company was no longer in 
existence; but in a case of shipwreck such as this, she 
finally assured herself, she was justified in catching at 
anything that offered support. And she stowed the cards 
away with a satisfaction not unlike that of a slave who is 
at last the possessor of his papers of emancipation. 

Then began again the wearying rounds of the offices and 
the agencies. She was more experienced by this time; 
more adroit in her manner of approach; more assured in 
her method of address. The result of this was a more 
businesslike directness on the part of the men to whom she 
applied for work; a more active interest in what she was 
able or willing to do; a more apparent willingness to take 
down her name and address. She was told again and 
again that the season was late; the year was proving an 
unprofitable one; there was no part open that would quite 
suit the ingénue of The Wine of Life Company. 
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Before the end of the first week she was compelled to 
sell her two stage gowns, still as good as new, to a Sixth 
Avenue dealer, at a calamitously low price. The following 
week she had to turn to her list of artists’ addresses and go 
about seeking work as a model. She thought of Hempel 
many times during that week, but some vague shame kept 
her from going to his studio. She wished to avoid explain- 
ing, she kept telling herself, the failure of the production in 
which she had figured. Yet she knew at heart that her 
reluctance to meet Hempel lay on more personal grounds. 

Twice during the next month she secured “‘extra”’ work 
in city performances. This brought her eight dollars a 
week. Averse as she was to appearing en masse and 
speaking lines only as one of a mob, she was alert and 
conscientious in going through her foreordained movements 
and speeches, and in the second production was openly 
proclaimed by her stage manager as a good “‘worker.” 

She was by this time quite fixed in her determination 
to adhere to “the legitimate.’’ She could never willingly 
forsake drama for musical comedy. She had heard and 
seen enough of that branch of theatrical work denom- 
inated “musical” to realize the gulf that separated the 
two. Drama, she knew, was more respectable. It had not 
that Dionysian taint which seemed to attach itself to its 
lyrie derivative, with its ““show” women and dancers and 
pony ballets and chorus girls. She was virginal by instinct. 
Her abhorrence for the unsavory side of Bohemianism was 
innate. She met with an occasional affront and an occa- 
sional temptation from time to time, for she was too young 
and too attractive to pass unnoticed in a world where 
physical appeal was the primary asset; but these she both 
ignored and evaded. She was too set in her purpose, too 
preoccupied on her remote yet ever-alluring ends, to be 
greatly troubled in spirit by the casual uncleanness of the 
road over which she was hurrying. 

Steger sent for her at the beginning of the New Year 
and jubilantly announced that he had ‘‘copped” a great 
part for her. 

“Tt’s a ‘medium’ in The Airship Girls,” he explained, 
“and it’s good for thirty a week. You'll do a month of 
one-week stands; then Chicago till the end o’ the spring. 
Then we’re boiling it down to bring to New York for 
a roof production. That’ll keep you goin’ all summer 
long—and a chance to show these Broadway sheep what 
you're good for!” 

Una shook her head. “TI can’t take it,’’ she announced. 

Steger seemed nonplused. 

“But it’s good for a straight six months—and thirty 
a week right through!”’ 

“Tt was kind of you to think of me,” was Una’s answer. 
“But I can’t take it!” 

Steger groaned audibly. He repeated her phrase, ‘‘to 
think of me,” with an expression of disgust on his face. 

“Why, I’ve been pullin’ wires for three weeks to get you 
that part,” he grimly confessed. He was less flippant of 
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manner than of old, and there was some- 
thing that amounted almost to hunger on 
his flabby-cheeked face as he sat studying 
the girl in front of him. 

“T’m sorry,’ was all she could say. She 
realized, as she stared back at him, how 
ameliorating were the influences of purely 
business relationships. She had been able 
to condone much in him as an active 
agent in The Wine of Life Company. 
Now that their lives had nothing in com- 
mon, she was keenly alive to the grossness 
of the body before her, to the significance 
of the flabby-lidded eyes. 

“Say,” he said out of the silence that 
hung heavy between them, “‘what’s the 
matter with you havin’ dinner with me 
tonight?” 

Again Una shook her head. 

“T’m sorry; but I can’t!” 

“Then tomorrow night?’’ he de- 
manded as if it were an issue he had 
determined to settle one way or the other. 

She could afford to smile at him with 
her slow and wistful smile. This smile 
had the trick of sobering rather than light- 
ening up her face. It seemed to touch her 
youth with a melancholy and autumnal 
pensiveness. There wasa forlornness inits 
beauty; it was like late October sunlight 
on misty wheatlands. It stabbed through 
the blinking Steger with the poignancy of 
possession denied. And it might have been his once, he 
remembered, if he had only played his cards differently! 

“You can’t imagine,” the girl was saying, “how busy 
this looking for parts keeps me!” 

““A part isn’t the only thing in the world!” ventured 
Steger out of a ponderous bitterness. 

“Tt is for me,”’ said the girl with her forlorn little ripple 
of a laugh as she rose to her feet. And in her final smile 
and bow, as she turned to go, there was something word- 
lessly valedictory; something which made even the stolid 
and self-satisfied Steger realize how far apart their two 
worlds lay. 

“Well, good luck to you!” he called out after her almost 
blithely, with the abandonment of enforced relinquishment; 
for he felt at heart that their circles of activity would never 
again come together. And no road other than their work, 
he knew, could ever unite them. 

It was, oddly enough, the same representative who had 
sat beside Steger on the opening night of The Wine of 
Life who early the next month somewhat startled Una 
with a request to come to his office. 

When Una in due time appeared before him—there was 
no wait this time in the outer office—he shook hands with 

her, swung a chair about on its heel, told her to sit down, 

and began talking to her as though Una Carberry and 
her career were the subject of his daily meditations. 

“By-the-way, are you engaged?” he finally and off- 
handedly inquired. She had found out, in the office 
below, that his name was Uhlmann. 

“T’m considering an offer for musical comedy,’’ was 
Una’s equally offhand reply, but her heart was going 
like a pneumatic riveter. 

“You're thinking of musical comedy?” And Uhl- 
mann’s surprise was exaggerated for his own personal 
ends. She was thinking, as he spoke, of her wasted 
labors with poor Jim Sayles, of the nights of drill in 
chorus work, of the dancing steps so slowly learned. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” temporized the girl. 

“Because you're cut out for the other kind! I have 
said that ever since I saw you doing that crying act up 
in Toronto!” 

Una waited a little guiltily until he-went on again. 

“And I’ve got the greatest little part for you that 
ever happened. We’re working over an English comedy 
called Lady Wantage’s Release, making it American and 
calling it The Sleepwalker. There’s a part in that—no 
bit, remember!—the part of a slavey who’s held down 
and imposed on and overridden and abused until every 
ounce of spirit in her seems broken. She cries and 
whimpers through a-whole act and a half. Then, all of 
a sudden, the worm turns—turns! Do you get that? 
D’you get the drama of it? She has her big erying 
spell; then, out of a clear sky, she lets out at’em. She 
gives ’em a flood of billingsgate that makes their back 
hair stand on end. Oh, it’s great—great!” 

“And you wanted me for that part?” Una inquired 
without enthusiasm. 

“My dear’girl, that part was made for you. I’ve been 
nursing it and hiding it away for you for the last six 
weeks. You can make up thin and you can make up 
young. And you can cry—you’ve proved that! It’ll 
bring you on Broadway in four weeks’ time. It’ll make 
you!” 

Una, as she sat there fusilladed by his factitious 
enthusiasm, was thinking that all life’s triumphs come 
with a tinge of disappointment —that so many victories 
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in some way seem 
involved with a secret 
defeat. 

“*Er—there’s just 
one drawback,” Uhl- 
mann was explaining. 
“The cost of this pro- 
duction is something 
fierce. It’s keeping us 
tied down in the mat- 
ter of salary list. We 
can’t do what we want 
to, especially this 
spring.” : 

He had been fussing 
with a pile of papers 
on the table before 
him. He suddenly 
wheeled about in his 
chair and shot the 
question at her: ‘Miss 
Carberry, what would 
you play this part for?” 

Una thought the 
matter over. There 
was no show of either 
haste or excitement in 
her voice as she an- 
swered him. 

“For fifty dollars a 
week,” she said, ‘‘ with 
gowns supplied.’’ 

His gesture of mingled surprise and incredulity was of 
the essence of that profession for which he so sedulously 
labored. 

“Fifty dollars!’”’ he cried. ‘‘Why, in an off season like 
this I can get ex-stars for a figure like that!” 

“But they wouldn’t be young,” retorted Una with her 
slow and pensive smile. ‘And very few of them would 
be thin.” 

“T could get twenty women inside this office in an hour 
who’d snap up this part for less than that figure—women 
with Broadway reputations.” 

“The figure seems a rather low one to me,” was Una’s 
retort. ‘“‘Apd, as I say, I’ve had this other offer.” 

“Are they paying you fifty dollars a week?”’ challenged 
Uhlmann. i 

“T’d refuse to play with them for less,’”’ was the girl’s 
quiet-toned answer. 

Uhlmann essayed a gesture of impatience. 

“Look here—let’s get down to business! I’ll give you 
forty a week, supply gowns and draw up a contract in ten 
minutes’ time!”’ 

Una was firm. There was no wave of intoxication to 
bewilder her judgment. She could afford to be definitive. 
It was not the sort of part she wanted. It was not the 
character of stagework she had hungered for. But she 
was almost at the end of her rope—and beggars, she 
acknowledged, could not always be choosers. 

Uhlmann’s practiced eye saw that argument was useless. 

“All right then,” he conceded—“‘fifty dollars!’’ And 
his right hand went out to a contract blank, on which he 
began scrawling heavily inked lines. : 

“And gowns,”’ added Una. 

‘“And gowns,” he echoed as he continued to write. 

“When do rehearsals begin?’”? Una casually inquired. 
She wondered why the fire, the rapture, had gone out of it 
all. It seemed a matter of mere business, of exactions and 
counter-exactions. 

“Monday, at ten,” Uhlmann answered as he stood up 
and made room for her at the table. ‘Sign here! And 
here, please!” 

She took the pen in her hand, studied the written 
additions he had made to the printed form, pondered over 
them for a moment or two, and signed her name without a 
tremor. 

““We expect great things of you, Miss Carberry,” said 
Uhlmann as he blotted the signatures. 

“T’ll do my best,’ answered the girl a little absently. 
She was, in fact, wondering why she could be so listless and 
diffident. Was it, she asked herself, that she was growing 
older—that she was already old, if not in actual years, at 
least in spirit—in something more tragic than mere time 
itself? 

““Monday, at ten,’ repeated the curt and businesslike 
voice of Uhlmann as his finger touched the electric button 
on the side of his desk. 


XVIT 


ROM the first hour of its first rehearsal Una had small 
love for her part in The Sleepwalker. She was still 
too much a novice to have any definite idea of its dramatic 
possibilities. She still had the beginner’s passion for 
something that was “‘sympathetic.”’ 
When she heard her fellow actors designating her réle as 
a ‘‘Rube part” she even grew to abhor it—to abhor it as 
only a young woman keenly alive to personal ridicule can 
despise that which leaves her the butt of ceaseless laughter. 
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and just how it was to be done. 


Yet this very abhorrence and the listlessness in which it 
resulted only seemed to add to the effectiveness of her 
interpretation. The part, it is true, came to her already 
fixed in character, thanks to its earlier success on the 
London stage. There were no exacting demands for 
originality. But her sense of mimicry was strong; she 
soon learned to reproduce the attitudes and the antics of an 
English stage manager who knew what he wanted done 
Her memory, too, was 
good and she was scrupulously attentive to details. There 
was a certain acidulated pleasure, as the actors became 
letter perfect and the play rounded out into shape, in 
hearing the titters and guffaws of her companions as she 
rehearsed her scenes. She went through these scenes with 
a vague sense of shame and the thought that she was 
clowning for the mere sake of fifty dollars a week. 

The Sleepwalker’s six days on the road were little 
more than a week of dress rehearsals. It was a week of 
ceaseless toil and contention, of revisions and counter- 
revisions, under the ever-argumentative scrutiny of the 
firm-heads and the play-doctors from New York, with 
alterations and additions and subtractions enough to 
bewilder the oldest actor in the cast. Una noticed that her 
part, on the whole, showed a tendency to expand. She 
became very tired and nervous toward the end of the 
week, and even had a few sharp words with the English 
stage manager as to the reading of one of her lines. It 
was the smiling and placative Uhlmann who brushed aside 
the quarrel with a whispered word or two in the manager’s 


ear—but Una adhered to her reading. Uhlmann came to’ 


her later and praised her work. He said it was not the 
sort of thing to go well on the road—it was especially 
meant for the metropolitan audience. Misinterpreting the 
cause of her depressed spirits, he tried to cheer her up by 
wise shakes of the head and cryptic warnings to watch out 
for what she was going to do to New York. 

Weary as Una was in mind and body that opening night 
of The Sleepwalker on Broadway, she could not escape the 
infection of febrile excite- 
ment that had already 
crept through the com-— 
pany. She felt, as she 
heard the preluding 
orchestra through the 
drop, the same impulse 
to key up, to give out 
in one supreme effort 
everything she could— 
to strain every nerve to 
crown her work with sin- 
cerity. Yet, as she 
made her entrance, with 
her smudged face and 
her tightly braided pig- 
tails, studiously toeing in 
as she carried her great 
pile of crockery plates, 
the roar of derisive laugh- 
ter that came from the 
audience sent a wave of 
bewildering nausea 
through her spare young 
body. So complete was 
her surprise she dropped 
the plates—and this un- 
timely accident gave rise 
to so prompt and so pro- 
longed a roar of laughter 
from an uncomprehend- 
ing audience that a 
discreet management 
thereafter nightly sup- 
plied Una with two dol- 
lars’ worth of crockery 
to meet the same fate. 

All she knew at the 
time, however, was that 
they were laughing—and 
laughing at her. Shewas 
the object of their derision. It filled her proud spirit with 
a wayward and petulant anger. It made her sullenness 
something more than mere pretense. It added to the 
comicality of that most hated of parts. 

She was given a “hand” as she stumbled off; and some- 
body in the darkness of a wing-shadow said: “‘Great, 
kid!’”’ But her misery was immeasurable because it was 
inexpressible. 

Her third-act scene, the sudden explosion of anger at 
those above her, was merely a matter of dynamics. It 
was merely a matter of husbanding her voice and energy 
until the right moment. It was easy to do, because it 
carried itself along. She had mastered the scene at the 
end of one week’s rehearsals. And she abhorred it less 
than the other scenes, because in it she felt she could be 
sincere. She felt that she could give it a touch of dignity. 
She had persuaded herself that even insolence, enacted 
with sufficient passion, could be translated into something 
not unlike tragedy. 


In that third-act scene, accordingly, she let explode all 
her pent-up emotion, all her smoldering indignation, all 
the passion of a frustrated great desire. 

The audience, held breathless for a moment, watched 
the ecstatic anger of that grotesquely impassioned figure. 
Then again, louder than before, came the inundating tidal 
wave of laughter. It rose and receded and rose again; it 
reawakened in remote and weak-sided ripples; it inter- 
rupted speeches and embarrassed the actors. One woman 
in the balcony became hysterical and had to be helped out 
of her seat. An extremely stout man in the second row 
of the orchestra gurgled and choked and rocked whenever 
Una began to speak a line. Why or how it was, she could 
not understand. All she knew was that she was the butt 
of their derision, the target of their foolish and vapid 
laughing. They applauded and shouted for her at the end 
of the scene. An effort was made to go on with the action; 
but the audience would have none of it. Una had to be 
pushed bodily on the stage by the indignant Uhlmann. 
There she stood blinking up at her mockers, with scarcely 
a head-nod of thanks, as desolate in spirit as a Christian 
martyr in the pit of the Colosseum. And a critic on the 
following day spoke of Miss Carberry’s adherence to the 
fidelity of her réle, even in taking her curtain calls. 

That next day also brought the verdict that The Sleep- 
walker was to be the laughing hit of Broadway. Una’s 
part was revamped and rehearsed, her characterization 
was studiously broadened, and the play settled down 
for an all-summer run. Una found herself interviewed 
by a dramatic-column writer or two, and from the volumi- 
nous pages of the Sunday papers she occasionally saw her 
own face staring out at her. She also found herself the 
heroine of various exploits and the theme of various para- 
graphs at the hands of an industrious and imaginative 
press agent; but she continued to go through her work with 
the mirthless regularity of a captive in a treadmill. 

She consoled herself with the memory that she was at last 
able to save money. She was rigorous in her self-denials, 


She Had a Few Sharp Words With the Stage Manager as to the Reading of One of Her Lines 


saving wherever it was possible. Every cent was counted; 
every unnecessary expense was curtailed. She had learned 
too well the misery of being without money; she was de- 
termined to feather her nest while the chance was there. 

Then, when she had saved four hundred dollars, she 
startled the rest of the company and took the breath out of 
Uhlmann and his associates by handing in her two weeks’ 
notice. They expostulated in vain. They implored with- 
out result. They offered an increase in salary, a two-year 
contract for the part, with a guaranty of forty weeks 
a year; but it was all useless. She hated the rdle and she 
intended to giveit up. And to this decision she clung with 
the blind obduracy of youth. 

As soon as she was free she began looking about for a 
new part. The Independents, outraged at her abandon- 
ment of an assured success, branded her as unreliable and 
carried their punitive measures to the point of denying her 
anaudience. TheSyndicate, viewing her as an Independent 
follower, found nothing to offer her. 
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Yet she was not discouraged. She discovered new pro- 
ducing offices. She ferreted out new agencies. She told 
herself she could afford to wait. She felt that somewhere 
in that calling, with all its multifarious activities, there 
must be a corner for her. 

She lived frugally, convinced of the fact that in due time 
her chance would come. She even became a little listless 
in her rounds—a little less exigent in her chasing up of acci- 
dentally discovered clues—a little more impatient of the 
long waits and the overtalkative habitués of unventilated 
anterooms. 

As winter wore into spring she began to wonder what 
the country was like. She caught herself sighing more 
than once for a sight of green fields and cool streams; for 
the smell of the lilac blossoms that used to blow across the 
line-fences of Chamboro in the early spring dusk. She 
thought once or twice of taking an excursion into the 
country; but she decided in the end that it would be 
better to save her money. She would need clothes, she 
warned herself; the betraying bald light of the sun-bathed 
streets made her ashamed of her older and shoddier dresses. 
Yet each addition to her wardrobe was duly weighed and 
pondered over. Every cent was counted. Her one idea 
was not to drift into that improvidence characteristic of 
the play-actors among whom she lived. 

Once, when loneliness weighed heavily on her, she was 
driven to thoughts of Hempel. Over her memory of those 
earlier weeks when she was posing for him crept a tinge of 
regret, as though they held something to be envied. This 
feeling of regret, as the spring days lengthened, became an 
actual pain. She finally summoned up sufficient courage 
to climb the stairs to Hempel’s studio. 

A feeling of relaxed will crept through her as she made 
her way slowly and timorously up those familiar steps. She 
longed for an establishment of the old relationship. She 
even felt that if Hempel would be kind to her she could be 
doubly gracious to him. She thought of the homelike 
little room next to the studio, of Hempel’s simple and 
happy life up there above 
the chimney-pots. She 
felt that if he would say 
again what he had once 
said she would be un- 
able to answer as she 
had once answered him. 

Her heart was flutter- 
ing as she knocked on 
the door of the studio. 
She heard Hempel’s 
voice, and a moment 
later a pale and mouse- 
like young girl opened 
the door. This girl wore 
a model’s costume—an 
old-fashioned brocaded 
gown with huge panniers. 

Una, as she stepped 
into the studio, said she 
was sorry to interrupt a 
sitting. The artist rose 
from his chair and shook 
hands with her. It was 
not an interruption; 
they were both glad of 
a rest. 

Some nameless con- 
straint in his manner 
made Una’s heart sink. 
He had seen her in The 
Sleepwalker, he con- 
fessed; it had struck 
him as very clever. And 
he had read of her suc- 
cess. He showed her a 
few of his newer pictures 
and the printed proofs 
of some earlier drawings 
for which she _ herself 
had posed. 

Una, as she gazed about the studio, noticed that he had 
already rented the second room. The door into it stood 
open, draped with a green velours curtain. She noticed 
with a pang that the mouselike model in the panniers was 
quietly lighting the gas stove behind the panel-screen with 
the gold storks. On the wall she noticed also a pastel of 
herself that Hempel had done months before. 

“T wonder if you’d let me buy that from you?” she 
asked. And a second pang swept through her as Hempel 
drew out the thumbtacks that held it in place and handed 
it to her. 

He refused to sell it; it would be an honor if she would 
accept it from him. She found it hard to talk to him. He 
seemed more silent, more self-contained. 

“T mustn’t keep you from your work!”’ she said at last 
after a brief yet pregnant silence which he seemed unable 
to break. 

He followed her through the door as she passed out. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The Year’s Business 


N HIS annual report the Secretary of Agriculture says: 
“The climatic conditions of the early part of the grow- 
ing season of 1911 were adverse to agriculture throughout 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains in a degree that 
exceeds all records. . This combination of drought 
and heat was the severest test to which the crops of the 
immense area covered have been subjected during the 
many years covered by records.”’ 

Nevertheless we produced four and a half billion bushels 
of cereals, which is under the preceding five-year average 
by less than four per cent—and a record crop of cotton. 
For all big crops except cotton the price is higher than a 
year ago, and the total farm value of the crops was five 
and a half billion dollars, or slightly more than it was 
in 1910. 

The value of all agricultural products was nearly eight 
and a half billions, or only three per cent less than in the 
year before. Our corn crop alone was worth almost as 
much as the total agricultural production of Italy and 
Japan combined. 

Turn now from agriculture to business as a whole. 
Undoubtedly business was disturbed and depressed by the 
Sherman Law, especially in the latter part of the year. 
Like the summer’s heat and drought, that law was a severe 
test; but as a matter of fact we went right on making, 
distributing and selling things on virtually as great a scale 
as ever and at about as good prices as ever. All the sta- 
tistics show this. The law induced a bad spell of untoward 
financial conditions; but the country is an infinitely long 
way from being “‘broke.”’ 


The Court of Commerce 


E HOPE Senator Poindexter’s bill to abolish the 

newly created Court of Commerce will receive early 
and favorable consideration. Introducing the bill, the 
Senator said: ‘‘ With one or two exceptions, the commerce 
court, in every important case where the petition was filed 
by a railroad, has enjoined the orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. . . . The Spokane case was 
carefully considered by the commission for years. Con- 
clusions were tested by application to actual business 
before ordered into effect. And yet the raw commerce 
court, without special experience, on a brief hearing, 
enjoins this carefully considered and thoroughly tested 
order.” 

Suppose you were building a dam and had employed a 
competent civil engineer; but your lawyer insisted that 
all the engineer’s orders must be subject to review by him. 
In the course of some years, if the engineer were sufficiently 
patient in explaining the import of his various orders the 
lawyer would understand all the problems involved in 
the construction of the dam; in short, he would become 
nearly as expert as the engineer himself. 

However, while the lawyer was acquiring this expert 
knowledge you wouldn’t be apt to make much progress 
with the dam. 

That is about the situation created by the new commerce 
court. The Interstate Commerce Commission, by years of 
investigation, has become familiar with the problems of 


transportation. The commerce court act simply makes 
this expert body subject to a body that does not know so 
much about transportation. That the general effect of the 
court will be to paralyze the Commission—at least until 
such time as the court itself becomes expert in transpor- 
tation—seems most likely. This new court illustrates 
Mr. Taft’s passion for turning over as much as possible 
of the Government to the learned but extremely dilatory 
hand of the judge. 

There is no question here of denying the railroads a right 
of appeal to the courts. That right they always have had 
and always will have. 


A New Tail for the Ticket 


OME six or seven million Republican voters, we imagine, 

will be mildly excited and more or less disappointed by 
the unofficial statement that Vice-President Sherman will 
not stand for renomination. 

Broadly speaking, they had not heard of Mr. Sherman 
before half a dozen gentlemen, in convention assembled, 
selected him as their vice-standard-bearer, with reversion- 
ary rights to the chieftainship of the party and the nation. 
They will be mildly excited with wonder as to whom Mr. 
Penrose, Mr. Lodge and a few others will select next 
summer to receive their homage and their votes. 

Mr. Sherman proved an excellent candidate—that is, 
his residence, while not offensively costly, was sufficiently 
imposing to form a fine background for the family-group 
pictures which the newspapers published during the 
eampaign, while the sobriquet of Sunny Jim, which the 
press agents at once invented for him, had a finely opti- 
mistic and democratic sound. Six or seven million Repub- 
lican voters, having at last got their subchieftain definitely 
outlined in their minds so they can recall at will his full 
name, his nickname, the state he comes from and one 
or two of his best stories, will be more or less disappointed 
at the prospect of having to get some other assistant 
standard-bearer fixed in their minds between the end of 
June and the first of November. It would be a graceful 
concession if Mr. Penrose, Mr. Lodge and their colleagues 
of the inner circle would nominate for vice-president some 
man with whom voters were already acquainted. 

On the other hand, tradition fairly compels them to 
make this concession to voters in respect~ of the man 
whom they nominate for president—and one shouldn’t ask 
too much of them. 


Al Census of Millionaires 


UMBLE citizens of Prussia are much handicapped in 
their right to vote, but they have one important joy 
that is denied us—the income tax is applied there with 
the same inexorable iron-fistedness that characterizes all 
other activities of the government; and Herr Rudolph 
Martin has analyzed the tax returns with that inexhausti- 
ble patience that distinguishes German research. Thus he 
is able to publish a census of Prussian millionaires that is 
generally accepted as substantially correct; and when a 
Prussian citizen wishes to decry swollen fortunes or 
denounce malefactors of great wealth he can turn to Herr 
Martin’s report and state exactly how swollen the fortune 
is—instead of having to rely upon the absurdly inaccurate 
newspaper guesses that constitute our only statistics on 
the subject. 

The richest person in the kingdom, then, is Frau Krupp, 
whose fortune amounts to forty-six million five hundred 
thousand dollars. Second comes Prince Guido Henckel 
von Donnersmarck, with forty-four millions and some odd 
thousands. Prince Hohenlohe-Oehringen, with thirty- 
seven-odd millions, is third; and a Rothschild, with 
twenty-six millions, is fourth. Prince Pless, with twenty- 
one million dollars, is fifth—and so the list trails off until it 
comes to mere literal millionaires in terms of dollars. Herr 
Martin finds only eight thousand three hundred Prussian 
millionaires all told; but by millionaire he means the pos- 
sessor of a million marks, which roughly is only two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. This is a pitiful showing 
when compared with the lists of multimillionaires in dol- 
lars our newspapers print; but fact usually makes a pitiful 
showing when compared with unbounded fancy. 


A Catechism for Promoters 


UITE a library of handsomely printed pamphlets offer- 
ing stock in new life and fire insurance companies is in 
circulation in the United States. Very likely you have 
received one or more invitations to subscribe upon more or 
less tempting terms; and the pamphlet may be adorned 
with the names of some respectable persons who are to act 
as trustees or directors of the new venture. 

The first question to be answered is whether the new 
company is primarily a bona-fide insurance proposition or 
merely a professional stock-selling promoter’s proposition. 
Before you subscribe, write to the persons offering the 
stock and inquire whether anywhere from twenty to forty 
per cent of the money you pay in to form the capital of the 
new company isn’t going to be retained by the promoters 
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as their commission for placing the stock. If you can’t get 
a candid and satisfactory answer to that question don’t 
subscribe. 

And this, by-the-way, isan excellent rule as to any stock 
whatever for which you may be invited to subscribe. 


The Unhappy New Year 


EW YEAR’S DAY, broadly speaking, is the least 
happy of dates for labor because it begins the season 
when unemployment is greatest. Most wage statistics are 
based upon the average number of hands employed dur- 
ing the year and the total amount of the payrolls; but_this 
is far from giving an accurate account of the state of wage- 
earners. A recent census bulletin, to illustrate, covers 
industries that employed an average of six million six hun- 
dred thousand hands in 1909; but in November these 
industries employed a little over seven million hands, 
while in January they employed only six million two hun- 
dred thousand, in round numbers. Eight hundred thou- 
sand hands that were employed in the fall were idle in 
midwinter or employed in some field outside the census 
survey. This rule obtains in a great number of big indus- 
tries. In working lumber and timber, for example, seven 
hundred and thirty-nine thousand hands were engaged in 
November; only six hundred and forty-nine thousand 
in January. In foundry and machine shops the number 
of hands dropped from nearly six hundred thousand in 
December to less than five hundred thousand in January. 


‘Then there are the seasonal trades, like canning and pre- 


serving, which employ over a hundred and fifty thousand 
in the fall and under twenty thousand in midwinter. 
There is also a tremendous variation from a year of good 
times to a year of hard times. Taking all wage labor, 
probably a steady job is its best boon; and whatever tends 
to make finally for industrial instability is its worst foe. 


Shaking Down the Children 


TEALING candy from children, like bank-robbery, is, 

by comparison with some other things, high-class, 
honorable occupation, because both candy and banks are 
more or less luxuries. No one indulges in either until his 
primary wants are satisfied. Likewise the graft that is 
most complained of affects only taxpayers, stockholders, 
shippers and other possessors of] property who remain, in 
fact, quite comfortably off despite the graft. We get closer 
to hard-pan in the following extracts from a report in The 
Survey on cranberry picking in New Jersey: 

“Upon seventeen of the bogs visited, where a careful 
count was made, thirty-two per cent of the pickers were 
under fourteen, eighteen per cent were under ten, and on 
some bogs children under five were seen working. These 
children are encouraged, when they are not compelled, 
by both the padrone and the parents to keep at work 
throughout the day. . . . The picking is done almost 
entirely by Italians, who are recruited by padrones. The 
padrones charge them varying amounts for the privilege of 
a job and get a rake-off on transportation. In some cases 
padrones receive a commission on each bushel of berries 
picked. They are usually given the commissary privileges 
as well. The padrone always prefers to engage large 
families with many children. . . . The worst evils 
are in the camps, where the children live from five to 
seven weeks. The surroundings are often unspeakable; 
congestion outslums the city.” : 

If there is a toddling infant or a decrepit graybeard any- 
where who can be made to earn a penny there is usually 
some grafter at hand ready to prey upon the wage. 


Forbidding Failure by Law 


STAID British economist, writing in the London 

Bankers’ Magazine, inquires whether a man should 
be permitted to go on trading or practicing a profession 
unsuccessfully until his resources are completely exhausted 
and he is a confessed bankrupt. Usually, the writer 
argues, a man who is not succeeding will stick to the losing 
venture as long as he can raise a shilling —in the end bring- 
ing loss to those who trusted him and sometimes dishonor 
to himself. Reports of the Inspector-General in Bank- 
ruptcy show that British creditors have lost four hundred 
million dollars in ten years through bankrupt estates. 

To prevent complete insolvency, the writer proposes 
some rather complicated and dubious machinery, involv- 
ing official yearly audits of a great many persons’ accounts, 
“with power in some constituted authority to stop the 
trading or practice’ when it appears plainly to be running 
into insolvency. 

This obviously would involve quite an army of official 
auditors and grave responsibility on the part of the con- 


stituted authority. Broadly speaking, nobody would . 


become completely bankrupt if he were not ashamed to 
confess that he was not succeeding. He could always pull 
out, with his debts paid and with a stake of money or 
credit for a new venture, if he could bring himself to 
acknowledge—in time—that the present venture was fail- 
ing. Utter failure is the direct result of a fear of failure. _ 
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The Doctor at Marysville 


HERE was mischief afoot in Galesburg, Illinois— 

dark deeds were brewing. It is not too much to 

say there was blood.on the face of the moon! A 
heinous atrocity was contemplated, a crime that stag- 
gered humanity—at least that staggered a portion of 
the humanity resident in Galesburg at Knox College. 

The plot: Five young men had insurged from a frat. 
They had protested against a certain procedure that 
had occurred in the dark recesses of the frat house; 
and had bolted, walked out and declared for representa- 
tive government in frats—or for the recall, or something. 

The fraternity had decided to give a dance. Natu- 
rally, as the five insurgents had bolted they were not in 
the secret of the date for the dance; and when they did 
find out they discovered simultaneously the details of 
the horrible crime that was in the offing. Holding the 
date of the dance inviolate, five members of the frat 
had visited the five girls to whom the insurgents were 
partial and had dated them up for the dance. The other 
frat members had dated up all the rest. of the good- 
lookers. The five insurgents couldn’t go to the dance, 
and their girls were going with other fellows. There is 
a situation calculated to give a Sophomore pause! 
There is the horrendous circumstance laid bare! 

What to do? The girls were approached diplomat- 
ically and reproached angrily; but they refused to give 
up the dance, especially as there was nothing else but 
insurgent company in sight for that evening, which they 
could have at any time. Baffled, the five insurgents, 
led by a towheaded one—whose name, Oscar Lanstrum, 
showed why he was towheaded —retired for counterplot. 

“Revenge!”’ declaimed Lanstrum. 

“Sure thing,”’ assented the others—‘‘ but how?” 

“Come with me!” ordered Lanstrum; and when they 
had finished coming they were in Chicago. Stanley, 
the African explorer, was lecturing in 
this country. He was in Chicago too. 
The five insurgents went down to Major 
Pond’s private car and told him the 
story. They wanted Stanley to lecture in 
Galesburg on the night of the dance. The 
major made the engagement. Then Stanley 
came back, invited the boys to dinner and told them 
stories of his African experiences until their eyes bugged out. 

There was no dance in Galesburg that night. Even the 
Greek-letter boys could not hold out against the counter- 
attraction—and the five girls went to the lecture with the 
five insurgents. The major came to settle up. Then he 
learned the youth was the sole promoter of the enterprise. 


Major Pond’s Prophecy 


“NJOUNG man,” said the major to the towhead, ‘‘you 
have a wonderful future. You will rise to a high 
place or you will go to hell!” 

Ten or fifteen years later Major Pond was traveling 
through Montana. The train broke down at Silver, from 
which place the stage runs to Marysville. The sun was 
baking the dreary and desolate stretch of sagebrush. Pond 
was introduced to a man who sat behind him on the train. 

“Lanstrum?” asked the major. ‘‘Did I understand 
your name to be Lanstrum? And did you go to Knox 
College?” 

“T did.” 

“Well, young man,” continued the major, “‘I predicted 
that you would rise to eminence or go to hell.’”’ Then he 
looked at the burning landscape. ‘‘ You have reached the 
latter place!’’ he said. 

However, that was years after Lanstrum had finished 
college and had begun the study of medicine in Chicago. 
He had managed to get by with enough marks to secure 
him a degree from Knox, but he decided he would see what 
there was in the stunt of being a grind. Sohe ground. At 
the end of the year a kindly professor patted him on the 
back and gave him one hundred dollars in gold for being 
first-honor man. One hundred in gold had its allurements 
for Lanstrum, and he looked into the matter. He found 
there was a hundred each year waiting to be picked from 
the work tree—and he picked it each year he was thcre; 
and when he was graduated he took five hundred dollars 
extra as the grand prize for having a record of high marks 
never equaled in his school before or since. 

He practiced medicine for a year and a half in Chicago 
and then landed in Marysville, Montana, where an 
English corporation was taking out gold each year and 
employing six hundred miners. Lanstrum was not the 
company physician. He bought a team of tough horses 
and began to ride for fifty miles each way in a country that 
was sparsely populated by ranchers and miners and 
prospectors, and densely populated by the main range of 
the Rocky Mountains. The company physician had all 
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the company business, of course, but Lanstrum hung on; 
and it wasn’t long before he had a good many of the miners 
as patients, who paid their medical dues to the company 
and called in the independent doctor when they were sick. 

His practice grew for a dozen years or so, and he attended 
to it and kept out of politics. One time, however, the 
company—which had the votes—decided to make a cer- 
tain obnoxious person school trustee. The miners were 
against him, but were afraid to say so openly. Lanstrum 
ran, and the miners turned in and elected him. They sent 
him to the Republican county convention at the head of 
the delegation. There was a bad factional fight. Lan- 
strum’s men—in the minority—were promised two 
places. Lanstrum was taken sick and could not keep tab 
on things, and the other faction sought to break the agree- 
ment. They brought word to Lanstrum, who got up, went 
to the convention, nominated his men and, just to show 
how he felt about it, took the nomination for the legislature 
himself. And all three were elected. 

Lanstrum served two terms in the legislature and then 
went to Helena to live. Hewas defeated in 1900, but won 
in 19C2 and 1904. While he was in the legislature he 
fathered and passed the bill providing for the submission 
of a constitutional amendment for the initiative and refer- 
endum, which was adopted at the next general election. 
He also wrote and introduced a railroad commission law 
and passed it through both houses. This bill was vetoed 
by the governor; but the same bill, with slight modifica- 
tions, was introduced at the next session at Lanstrum’s 
request, and was passed and became a law. It was signed 
by the same governor who vetoed the other bill. 

By this time Lanstrum was specializing in his practice 
and mixing largely in politics. He decided he needed a 
newspaper and bought the Montana Record—or organized 
the company that bought it—and was made its editor, 
which position he still holds. He was Republican county 
chairman in 1906 and elected his entire county ticket. 
They made him state chairman in 1908, and he was chair- 
man of the executive committee of the state central com- 
mittee in 1910. He has been president of the State Press 
Association for the last three years. 

Lanstrum is one of the big political powers of Montana. 
They like him out there because he is a clean-cut, two- 
fisted, red-blooded fighting man. He has had his differ- 
ences with the leaders of his party and has fought them 
out openly and aboveboard. He has courage and is a wise 
and far-seeing politician. He is indelibly Republican, 
typically Western, big, breezy, good-natured, sharp-witted, 


with a gift of story-telling and a tongue that can be very 
sharp. He is studious and able, not only in his profes- 
sion but in public affairs; and he will go a good deal 
farther in politics in Montana than he has gone before he 
is through. He is the Republican comer of that state. 

Lanstrum hates peace. His grandfather was a Swed- 
ish soldier, his father an officer in the Union army, and 
all his mother’s folks fought for the Confederacy—so 
he comes naturally by his scrapping tendencies. At 
that, he can talk himself out of a difficulty if it is nec- 
essary. Soon after he hit Marysville he was rabidly 
infected with the gold fever. Others were getting 
money out of the ground—why not he? It was easy, 
too, for a philanthropist had a mine for sale that needed 
but digging in it to produce the wealth of all the world. 
This philanthropist liked Lanstrum and, as a mark of 
personal favor, offered to sell him the mine for the exact 
sum Lanstrum had. The young man bought. Then, 
in order to get rich quickly, he hired all the miners he 
could get and set them at work, expecting to make a 
clean-up in the first month. The miners dug for thirty 
days, but dug nothing but rock. There was no gold. 

Then they needed their wages. Lanstrum had no 
wages for them. They formed in a body and marched 
on his shack. “Boys,” said Lanstrum, ‘“I’d like to 
talk to you one at a time. My house isn’t big enough 
for the whole bunch of you.” So he took the leader 
in and wheedled him—and let him out by the back door. 
And he talked that whole lot into waiting until he could 
earn enoughtopay them. Talking is a gift not without 
merit when it comes to politics. 


Prince or Pickle Face 


HEN Charles Edward Russell, the writer, was an 

editor he was known variously as Prince Charlie— 
if he was in good humor, and Pickle Face on other 
occasions. Once when he was acting as 
managing editor of the Chicago American 
and writing editorial articles as well for 
that paper, Youssouf, the Terrible Turk, 
about seven feet tall and weighing four hun- 
dred pounds, was wrestling in Chicago. The 
Turk’s press agent thought it would be a 
grand bit of work if he could exhibit the Turk to Russell as 
a product of perfect selection of species, and thereby evoke 
an editorial on the wonders that may come to the human 
race through proper mating. 

Russell is about five feet six or seven and slight. In 
some way the press agent jimmied the Turk into Russell’s 
office, and then made his talk. Russell was writing and 
did not look up. 

When the press agent had finished and the Turk had 
struck a pose Russell looked over the top of his glasses, 
glanced at Youssouf’s tremendous feet, and then looked 
slowly up the entire length of the massive body. Then he 
rang his bell, and an office boy weighing about sixty-five 
pounds came in. 

‘Boy,’ ordered Russell sharply, ‘‘throw this unspeakable 
being out of my room!” 


Chicken Etiquette 


NCE during the Mexican revolution when President 

Madero was an outlaw, according to the Mexican 
Government then existing, he had to leave El Paso hur- 
riedly because the American officers were after him for 
alleged violation of the neutrality laws. 

Madero crossed the Rio Grande to Guadalupe and 
found among the troops an American negro who was 
known as Missouri Bill. The Federal troops left Ciudad 
Juarez and the Madero forces retreated southward, 
marching all day and most of the night in a cold rain. 

Camp was pitched, and after about an hour Missouri 
Bill, who had taken Madero under his especial care, 
turned up with some fried chicken, some beans and tortil- 
las, and Madero and his staff sat down to the first food they 
had had for eighteen hours. 

Madero is a vegetarian. He helped himself to the beans, 
declined the chicken, and said to Bill: ‘‘Mistor Vill, vare 
did you dat gallina shicken aget; did you heem estole?”’ 

“‘Look yere, mister,” protested Bill, ‘“Ah ain’t no nigger 
for to steal no chicken; dey jus’ comes to me when Ah 
scratch mah’ haid—an’ Ise done a heap ob scratchin’ this 
yere night, boss.” 

“Tt is wrong to esteal,’”’ continued Madero. 

Missouri Bill looked at Madero pityingly. ‘‘Looka 
here, Mister Mad-a-row. No white gem’man ever asks no 
nigger nothin’ ’bout no fried chicken whah Ah comes from, 
sah. He mout kick ’bout eatin’ moonshine beans, but 
chicken an’ whisky —no gem’man who ever asks questions 
*bout dem ain’t mixed much wit white folks—no, sah!” 
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“I resolve! —” 


= O give my wife more 


comfort than ever 
this year and more of the 
fun of living.”’ 

‘*To give that husband 
and that youngster of 
mine even a more satisfy- 
ing home-table every day 
—and worry less about it, 
too.”’ 

*‘And TJ resolve to ask 
my Ma once a day, at 
least, for one of those 
delicious 


CUPS 


And the youngster hits the 
bulls-eye after all: For there’s 
hardly a single item you could 
name which does more to 
simplify and improve the daily 
home-keeping program than 
these tempting wholesome 
soups; perfect in quality; rich 
in variety for every occasion, 
and ready on the minute with- 
out trouble or fuss. 

Why not prove it yourse/f— 
today ? — 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny & 


Celery Mutton Broth 


Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato yy 
Consommé Tomato-Okra $ Sen 
> Au 


AMPRELL 
DEN. N. 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
en 


“This feeling of rest 
Down under my vest 
Shows how these 
Campbell’ s Soups digest.”” 
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HENEVER two or three of the Old 

W Guard get together, or whenever 

one of them gets an audience in his 

power, a Grand Lodge of Sorrow is imme- 

diately organized. The point of meeting, 

or talking, immediately becomes a Wailing 

Place, and the wails that go up are heart- 

rending and calculated to drive all who 

hear them to tears—or beers, if not within 
prohibition territory. 

I am referring now to the Republican 
Old Guard. The Democrats have been 
out of power so long, except for the recent 
demonstration in the House of Representa- 
tives, that their elder statesmen discovered 
long ago there was no nourishment in wail- 
ing and turned their faces toward the 
morning—or where they fondly imagine the 
morning will be—in 1912. The pleasures 
of hope with them have displaced the joys 
of viewing with alarm. 

Not so with the Republican Old Guard. 
They are in a sad stew. Their party is 
split. A lot of young and active and in- 
telligent and obstinate men have declared 
for reorganization and readjustment—and 
revolution if need be; and the crisis is upon 
them. Indeed, the crisis has been ap- 
proaching for a long time, but they have 
been so secure and so smug that they forgot 
how crises look, and failed to recognize this 
one. Whereupon, now that they have 
recognized it, they are lifting up their 
voices in lamentations. That is the only 
thing they know how to do—lament. They 
are in the difficult position of being in bad, 
as the saying is, without the vaguest under- 
standing of why they are or how they can 
get out. 

There are no two ways about it—to hear 
them tell it. The country is skidding to 
socialism, aviating to anarchy, rushing to 
ruin and chasing to calamity. You can 
tell always when an Old Guardster thinks 
he is done for and that the other side will 
win the elections. It is then he lifts a por- 
tentous hand and warns the people against 
the dangers of socialism. Anything that 
disagrees with the established and selfish 
program of the Old Guardster smacks of 
anarchy. They are used to doing things 
the way things were done by their prede- 
cessors, and a new idea is as abhorrent to 
them as the thought of anybody outside 
the sacred circle getting any patronage 
or having a voice in legislation or control 
of the Government—which are the most 
abhorrent things there are. 
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The Nahant Lodge of Sorrow 


The Old Guard Republicans don’t know 
yet what hit them a year ago, what has been 
belting them ever since and what is due to 
knock them out presently. They haven’t 
the wit to realize that the old order is 
changing. They have stood still while the 
rest of the people have progressed; now 
that they are facing an entirely new era 
they are howling like lost souls and depre- 
eating the evil tendencies of the times. 
And, when you come to think of it, a tend- 
ency of the times that has a tendency to 
put a crimp in an Old Guardster, who has 
stood for years defiantly and has done 
things as his little controlling clique has 
decided, is evil. It is more than that—it is 
positively sacrilegious. 

A late example occurred when the Hon- 
orable Henry Cabot Lodge, who is a scholar 
in politics and who desires to remain the 
same, voiced the sentiments of the entire 
outfit in a speech he made somewhere down 
South. Mr. Lodge is vastly distressed over 
recent demonstrations along the line of 
representative government. That is nat- 
ural enough. If, for example, Mr. Lodge 
had been required to get his latest election 
to the United States Senate by virtue of a 
popular primary Mr. Lodge would not now 
be in the Senate. He would be a retired 
statesman pursuing literature, but never 
quite catching up with her. 

Mr. Lodge was not so required. He se- 
cured his election through the old-style 
medium of alegislature, but he will be in the 
full strength of his powers when another 
six years rolls round; and, believe us, gen- 
tles, he has an inkling of what may happen 
in grand old Massachusetts ere that time 
rolls round. 

He is appalled. So are all the rest. He 
sees nothing but ruin and disaster and 
decay in this demand for the initiative and 


enmators 


the referendum and the recall. His soul 
shrieks when he utters that word ‘‘recall’’; 
and when it is applied to the sacrosanct 
judiciary the whole fabric of the Govern- 
ment becomes a total loss and no insurance! 
The Constitution is in danger and must be 
protected at all hazards. Listen: 


The Constitution Threatened 


“Every demagogue, every noisy agi- 
tator, whether in Congress or out of Con- 
gress, incapable of connected thought and 
seeking his own advancement by the easy 
method of appealing to envy, malice and all 
uncharitableness—all such people now lift 
their hands to tear down or remake the 
Constitution,” says Lodge. 

That is about the way they all talk. 
Whenever they see their own power van- 
ishing—whenever they realize their own 
organization is in danger—they trot out 
the Constitution and shout that it must 
and shall be preserved! They look on the 
Constitution as the instrument that is 
to preserve for them their patronage and 
power. Any assault on them is an assault 
on the Constitution. They remind one of 
Uncle Jim Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
who has held his job so long he thinks there 
is something in the Constitution that 
entitles him to hold it forever. 

It is an axiom that when a politician be- 
gins to wail he is lost. The Old Guard are 
all wailing. There never is a gathering of 
them that does not begin by wondering what 
it all means and winding up with terrify- 
ing predictions concerning the bitter days 
that are coming, when the discontented 
masses will march round with red flags and 
burn a few public buildings. Any idea that 
does not agree with their own fixed, set, 
barnacled and selfish ideas is socialistic. 
They love that word ‘‘socialistic.”” They 
use it on every occasion. They are so far 
in the past their political ideas look like 
pictures of hoopskirts compared with plates 
of hobble skirts. They haven’t moved a 
peg in thirty years. And everybody who 
has pegged a few, in the way of political 
reform and readjustment, is a socialist or 
an anarchist or a demagogue. Recipe for 
being called a demagogue: Advocate an 
advanced political or governmental idea.’ 

Mr. Lodge can talk better in public than 
a lot of his colleagues, but not half so elo- 
quently as they can—and do—in private. 
You can hear more forebodings of disaster 
from the remnants of the Aldrich organiza- 
tion in the United States Senate and the 
remnants of the Cannon organization in the 
House than could be produced by troupes 
of trained pessimists working twenty-four 
hours a day. There is nothing to it. The 
country is going—has gone—to the bow- 
wows. Of course they fail to see the humor 
of it, which is that the country is doing 
right well and it is the Old Guard that is 
consorting with the bowwows; but they 
wouldn’t be Old Guardsters if they hadn’t 
lost their sense of perspective. 


Chic Mourning for Miss Liberty 


If they could come back into control for 
a few minutes the first thing they would do 
would be to put a bow of crépe round the 
arm of Miss Liberty up on the Capitol 
dome and order the Congressional station- 
ery edged in black. Weare ruined—that is 
all there is to that. There is not a ray of 
light ahead. They meet in the corridors of 
the Capitol, and elsewhere, and sob in voice- 
less woe over the sad trend of public affairs. 
It certainly is fierce! These gentlemen 
have lost out and are facing another period 
when their losses will be greater. The game 
has grown away from them and has been 
taken away from them also. Hence they 
view with alarm. They let out these con- 
stantly recurring squawks of warning. 
They wail incessantly. You can get a tale 
of distress or some dire prediction from 
Uncle Joe any time you meet him. Murray 
Crane and Boies Penrose and Jim Mann 
and Reed Smoot are constantly dissolved 
in tears. The Constitution is in danger. 
So are the Old Guard. Inasmuch as Con- 
stitution and Old Guard are synonymous 
in the minds of the Old Guard, it doesn’t 
take much of an observer to discover the 
henceness of the tears. 

Otherwise, Congress started in fairly 
peart style. The Democrats in the House 
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secretary 


appear to have a rather definite idea of 
what they intend to do, and so do the Re- 
publican Progressives in both branches. 
Nobody seems much cast down. There is 
a good lively fight coming and all appear to 
be anxious to get into it and see what the 
results shall be—all but the Old Guard! 
They cannot find a ray of sunlight ahead. — 
They are down and out, and the country 
necessarily is down and out too; but Pro- 
gressives and Democrats are lively. 

Any man is lucky to be president, but it 
is a question whether any man is lucky to be 
president when he is happy-go-lucky. Just 
before Congress met it was announced sol- 
emnly that Mr. Taft had decided to cut his 
message into sections and send in a section 
at a time. The White House correspond- 
ents made a great to-do over this. Instead 
of sending in a long message, dealing with 
all the important topics now before the 
country, Mr. Taft was to introduce an 
innovation. His first slug was to be about 
trusts, or something like that, and the next 
one about the tariff, or something like that; 
and from time to time he intends to hand 
in little essays of from five to ten thou-. 
sand words in length, on whatever seems 
important and timely. 
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The President’s Serial Story 


Everybody who knows Mr. Taft laughed. 
He didn’t send in his message in sections 
because he wanted to innovate anything, 
or set any new style, or beat any precedent 
in the face. He sent it in that way because 
he was a little slow getting started and had 
only one slug of it prepared when Congress 
met and it came message time. He had the 
best intentions in the world when he got 
back from his trip, and determined to get 
that message off his mind; but the golf 
links were calling, and there were visitors to 
see and a campaign to plan—and, anyhow, 
what’s the hurry? A most human citizen 
is Mr. Taft. He doesn’t like to work any 
better than the rest of us. As he said once, 
there are a lot of pleasures that can be gar- 
nered while one is president. A president 
can have a heap of fun if he wants to. And 
Mr. Taft likes to be outdoors, and to play 
golf, and to ride in his automobile, and to 
go to the theater—and all that. Besides, 
he probably thinks it doesn’t make such a 
heap of difference whether the message 
comes in in one slug or in ten. Congress 
will do what it wants to anyhow; but why 
print all his recommendations about the 
new plan to handle the trusts first, and so 
on—this innovation? It’s no innovation. 
Cleveland did it once. One thing about 
being president is that a president can do 
as he dad-blamed pleases. 

During the flurry about Colonel Roose- 
velt’s rejoinder to the Administration’s few 
remarks on his connection with the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron matter, the Colonel 
said—or somebody said it for him—that 
the Colonel had a letter from a prominent 
Republican Senator offering to support 
the Colonel for president next time against 
Taft. Then somebody said the letter was 
written by Murray Crane, Senator from 
Massachusetts; and there was a week 
when it was solemnly stated and as sol- 
emnly denied that Mr. Crane had done 
this terrible thing. 

Apparently it was tremendously impor- 
tant, but the people who discussed the 
incident forgot one part of it—Mr. Crane. 
Mr. Crane makes paper for other people 
to write letters on, but he uses very little of 
his product himself. If he had a communi- 
cation to make to the Colonel on this 
subject, or on any other—whether he was 
offering the Colonel the Massachusetts dele- 
gates against Mr. Taft, or asking him what 
time it was—he wouldn’t write a letter 
about it. Not your Uncle Murray Gum- 
shoe Crane! He would proceed stealthily 
to Oyster Bay, arriving in the dead of the 
night; go out to Sagamore Hill by a cir- 
cuitous route; enter through the cellar 
door; breathe up through the register open- — 
ing a request to see the Colonel, and when © 
the Colonel came down cellar would lead 
him round back of the furnace, take hold of 
the Colonel’s coat lapel, see to it that all — 
lights were out and all windows closed— — 
and then would whisper his communica- 
tion into the Colonel’s large and receptive 
ear behind a protecting hand—and escape ~ 
silently into the night. ~ ae 
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snapshot vs. Careful Imvestment 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


a member of the London School 

Board and he said: ‘‘If American 
business men could be strapped to the floor 
for one day in the week and made to 
think, America’s greatness would never 
be eclipsed; but the present American 
methods of acting first and thinking after- 
' ward will sooner or later bring your 
country to grief.” 

I have just returned from an extended 
trip, during which I had the opportunity of 
talking with a great many people in various 
sections of the country; andI nd they are 
all stirred up, wondering what is to happen. 
‘In talking with me all of them pretend to 
be dissatisfied. The railroad president is 
dissatisfied with the efforts of President 
Taft to regulate capitalization; the em- 
ployees are dissatisfied because certain 
bills introduced into the last Congress by 
certain railway organizations were not 
passed; the directors of the railroads are 
dissatisfied because rate advances have not 
been permitted, and the shippers are still 
complaining because certain rate reductions 
have not been ordered. 


j ‘ TIME ago I was having dinner with 


Unscientific Management. 


In short, I have found the country in a 
state of discontent and unrest; everybody 
is dissatisfied—all wanting something they 
have not got, and every one wondering 
what 1912 is to bring forth. Most of the 
men with whom I talked ‘‘feel” that cer- 
tain conditions are bound to come and 
look to Congress as a heathen would look 
up to a dumb idol. This is all a great 
mistake. I therefore urge business men 
to stop worrying, to stop discussing these 
things with their neighbors and to sit still 
quietly and do some thinking. If the 
American business man and investor would 
read the newspapers less and think more we 
should have business conditions very much 
better than those that exist today. The 
trained engineer and the able physician— 
and, in fact, other men of scientific train- 
ing—do not manage their affairs m the 
unscientific manner followed by the aver- 
age business man. Such professional men 
study and think; they discover actual 
conditions and then decide what effect 
such existing conditions will have. This 
is what the American business man and 
investor, whether large or small, needs to 
do today: Study more and worry less. 

Now, as I review the financial and indus- 
trial history of the United States, the para- 
mount thought that strikes me is the almost 
regular recurrence of financial upheavals 
and panics, with their alternate periods of 
overspeculation, extravagance, depression 
and hard times. As one carefully studies 
statistics that record the conditions of 
these various periods, it is amazing to find 
how accurately he who informed himself 
could have foretold the future. And yet 
more amazing is the total ignorance of the 
majority of business men of the economic 
causes that make prosperity or reaction in 
their respective lines of business. Though 
business men are beginning to realize how 
closely our industrial system is connected 
and that what beneficially affects one line 
will eventually affect all lines, still there is 
much to be desired in the awakening of the 
belief that the man of business should be 
more broadly educated in an economic as 
well as in a practical way. 

The next great advancement in the wel- 
fare of our country will be the result of a 
clear understanding of the economic laws 
that govern industry and a meeting of the 
economist and the business man upon a 
common ground. They will help each 
other in theory and in practice. Our popu- 
lation, being constantly augmented by new 
people coming from different parts of the 
world and varying widely in intellectual 
standards—in political, social and religious 
ideals—makes it imperative that a move- 
ment to guide business on a fundamental 
and economic basis be at hand. To secure 
large profit and lasting success our efforts 
must be built upon a firmer foundation 
than day-to-day conditions, with the opti- 
mistic hope that because times are good 
they will always remain so. Optimism, 
like many other good qualities, is too often 
overdone, and the man who in times of 


wild booming prides himself on his ability 
always to take an optimistic view of the 
future is nothing short of being stupid. 
The characteristic which our business men 
of today should develop is sober thought- 
fulness, with a disposition to see things in 
the light of what caused them and a desire 
to anticipate what effect present conditions 
will have on the future. Add this to 
American initiative, courage and undaunted 
spirit and panics will be fewer and farther 
apart and our periods of ruinous liquidation 
and depression less severe. 

Study the lives of the able manufac- 
turers, merchants and bankers and note 
to what their genius must be attributed. 
Has it not been to a timely looking for- 
ward to events as yet unseen by the ordi- 
nary mind, or what is called foresight—the 
ability to appreciate and calculate facts in 
the present and thus discount the future? 
If history teaches anything it is that all 
the virtues of patience, perseverance and 
hard work, though necessary, have been 
only contributory to the success of our dis- 
tinguished men. Moreover, the real basis 
of their foresight and wisdom was simply 
that they knew the facts, studied conditions 
and then determined that which lay be- 
neath the surface. They were students of 
fundamental conditions. 

To grasp these facts today is much easier 
than a generation ago. They are now com- 
piled in such a fashion as to make them 
most complete; and being most complete 
they are today more reliable than ever. It 
is truer now than fifty years ago that the 
only way to forecast the future is by a care- 
ful study of the past. Most business men 
live only in the present, giving no considera- 
tion to the past and not preparing for the 
future in a scientific way. Our business 


men should study all subjects relating to- 


industry and distribution. Statistics are 
the codperative parts of a basis for deter- 
mining the future trend of business. How 
important it is, then, for the manufac- 
turer, merchant or banker carefully to 
study data relating to money and trade; 
and how great, therefore, must be his ad- 
vantage over competitors! It is this that 
distinguishes between the unusual and the 
average man. It is the ability to see things 
in advance—the aptitude to get there first. 


How Foresight Pays 


Moreover, this theory in practice is not 
selfish; it is patriotic. Surely there can 
be no more patriotic citizen than he who 
in times of stress circulates his money in 
proper channels and thereby helps to re- 
store confidence as well as render the com- 
munity a direct service. It is lack of this 
knowledge that deceives so many manu- 
facturers and merchants. The man who 
buys without forethought for the sole pur- 
pose of making money quickly on a specu- 
lative chance finds himself loaded up on 
declining prices and sold out when prices 
are advancing. On the other hand, the 
man who has awaited the opportunity 
purchases at the low prices, and, in addi- 
tion to making a handsome profit, serves 
to check the decline. 

Surface conditions, when their cause is 
not analyzed, are nearly always mislead- 
ing; and when they are of any real value 
it is simply because they truly represent 
certain underlying causes. For instance, 
at the end of a great depression in busi- 
ness there is no man so pessimistic and so 
discouraged as the permanent optimist of 
boom times. It is then that the business 
of the country is rife with apprehension 
and timidity. Nothing is so paralyzing as 
the doubt and fear that follow a great de- 
pression. Yet it is at just this point that 
the man who views conditions in a funda- 
mental and economic way has the breadth 
to see things over a long period of time, and 
has the confidence and courage necessary 
for the foundation of the period of prosperity. 

Fundamental statistics embrace a num- 
ber of subjects. One may add personal 
subjects that deal directly with his own line 
of business and thus be benefited by com- 
parison with other business periods in his 
particular activity; but, on the whole, the 
following subjects are well chosen: 

1—Building Construction; 2—Money in 
Circulation; 3— Comptrollers’ Reports; 


4—Loans of the Banks; 5—Cash Held 
by Banks; 6—Deposits in Banks; 7— 
Surplus Reserves of Banks; 8— Total 
Bank Clearings; 9—Bank Clearings, ex- 
cluding New York; 10—Stock-Exchange 


Transactions; 11—New Securities; 12— 
Business Failures; 13—Labor Statistics; 
14—Imports; 15—Exports; 16—Balance 


of Trade; 17—Gold Movements; 18—For- 
eign Money Rates; 19—Political Factors; 
20—Production of Gold; 21—Commodity 
Prices; 22—Crop Conditions and Iron 
Production; 23—Railroad Earnings; 24— 
Idle-Car Figures; 25—Religious and Social 
Statistics. These may be tabulated under 
the following three headings: 


MERCANTILE CONDITIONS 


Bank Clearings Failures 
Immigration New Building 


MONETARY CONDITIONS 


Domestic Monetary Foreign Monetary 
Conditions Conditions 
Surplus Reserves Commodity Prices 


INVESTMENT CONDITIONS 


Prices of Securities and _ Condition of Leading 
Shares traded in on Crops 
the New York Stock Political Conditions 
Exchange Social Conditions 
Railroad Earnings 


The division of the different groups 
and the classification thereby minimize 
complications and reduce the study to a 
very simple matter. Still further combin- 
ing the figures into a composite plot shows 
one at a glance how conditions are at 
present. . By comparing with the facts and 
figures of other periods, and basing deduc- 
tions on the economic theory that ‘‘action 
and reaction are equal when time and 
intensity are considered,’ one arrives at a 
conclusion as to what definite period is in 
progress and the trend of future events. 

Under the subdivision of Investment 
Conditions we find political and social 
factors. Political factors and their attribu- 
taries are especially interesting just now. 
There are times when politics are dormant 
and need not be so carefully watched and 
considered. For example, after the elec- 
tion of the late President McKinley, when 
the country was assured of the defeat of 
free silver, and up to the election of Mr. 
Roosevelt, politics were more or less in the 
background; but during the last few years 
politics—or rather the prevalent social 
unrest—has been a very vital force. No 
matter what party might have been elected 
in 1908, tariff reform would have loomed 
up as a disturbing element, as both parties 
promised it. It is now plain that Congress 
will continue to discuss tariff revision and 
that both parties will again face the voters 
on this issue in 1912. Such agitation will 
undoubtedly have the effect of keeping 
our corporate interests—particularly those 
now protected to any large degree by the 
present tariff—from expanding or making 
improvements beyond the necessities of 
ordinary demands. Tariff agitation and 
business uncertainty usually accompany 
each other. 


Theory and Practice Combined 


In this connection I must say that one of 
the most encouraging signs of today is the 
fact that the American Economic Associa- 
tion, at its great December convention in 
Washington this year, has given so much 
attention to this question. The American 
Economic Association is probably the old- 
est and most influential of its kind in 
America, being composed of leading econ- 
omists from all parts of the country. 
Moreover, it is a still more encouraging 
sign that during the past year the associa- 
tion has increased its membership about 
thirty per cent; and this increase has come 
almost wholly from the ablest practical 
business men of the country. This brings 
together in the same convention the col- 
lege theorist and the practical manu- 
facturer and merchant. If this work can 
be kept up and extended, not only in the 
national annual conventions but in social 
gatherings throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, a great benefit will accrue 
to all business from now on. Certainly the 
coming together of these two classes will 


"The any-angle razor’ 


The barber with his old-fash- 
ioned straight razor, and his 
ability to keep itin good order, 
has nothing on the man who 
shaves himself with a Young 


Safety Razor. 


With this razor you get a cut- 
ting edge as good as that which 
the barber gives his razor, and 
what is more, you get his secret 
of a good shave, which is the 
use of the diagonal stroke. 

You get this diagonal stroke 
with the Young Safety Razor 
because the blade can be turned 
instantly at any angle with the 
handle, By adjusting this blade 
you get the ‘‘barber’s stroke”’ 
unconsciously — without effort 
and without practice. 


You will never know the 
luxury of a perfect shave 
at home until you try the 
Young. The razor with 
12 keen blades, costs only 
$2.50. Extra blades cost 


75 cents a dozen. 
30 Days Free Trial 


Get this razor from your dealer, or from 
us if your dealer does not carry it. Try it 
for 30 days. If you do not find it the best 
razor you ever used, return it and your 
money will be refunded. 


YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
1709 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I Want Some of 


The Black Shells 


That’s the solo which a few months ago a 
few lone men were singing to a dealer here 
and there. Now there’s a chorus of ’em—for 
the BLACK SHELLS have made good. We 
knew they would, for they are made right. 
Have you given them atrial yet? If not, see 
your dealer before you pull another trigger. 
Rememberourclaim that the BLACK SHELLS 
will give you from 5% to 10% better score and 
a bigger bag. 

Here are a few of the reasons: The BLACK 
SHELLS have a one-piece brass head; there is 
no separate Battery Cup. No chance for the 
explosion gases to leak. They all go foravard 
into the charge. 

The Primer used in the BLACK SHELLS 
contains no mercury or ground glass. It is 
fast, unvarying, sure. 

The Flash Passage (the hole in the brass 
head through which the flame of the primer 
reaches the powder) is 100% larger than in 
other shells. 

That’s why the user of BLACK SHELLS 
never knows hang-fre—when he pulls the 
trigger the bird drops. 

Neither fog, rain nor a ducking can make 
the BLACK SHELLS miss fire. Their water- 
proofing is perfect. They will not stick in the 
chamber and they never cut off. 

There are three classes of BLACK SHELLS 
withal ; 

ROMAX, a black powder shell with 5/16- 
inch brass. 

CLIMAX, the most popular smokeless (both 
dense and bulk) shell made. Has one-half-inch 
brass. 

AJAX is the highest grade smokeless (both 
dense and bulk) shell made. Has a long one- 
inch brass. 

Send for book about shells. If you enclose 10c we 


will send a beautiful colored poster, 20x 30 inches, 
called “‘ October Days.’ Sure to please every shooter. 


()))) US. CARTRIDGE 


Dept. S LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 
1898-1911 


John Muir &(0 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


We issue a booklet outlining a plan 
for buying stocks for an initial de- 
posit and monthly payments there- 
after until the stock is paid for or sold. 
Send for Circular 7—‘' Odd Lot Investment." 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


T YOUR IDEAS 


Book “How to Obtain a Pat- 

ent” and “What to Invent” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 


pense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
983 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


MOVING PICTURE TALES 


Stortes of the Films in Lrrerary Form MontTHty— 
50c per year, 5c per copy. Sample for 5c stamps. 
Cinematograph Publishing Co., 30 W. 13th St., New York City 


h ° Sell to dealers in your town. Be our 
ewilng um agent. Clean, profitable business 

built up quickly with our new brands, 
Four flavors, novel packages. Write today. Helmet Gum Factory, 
Cincinnati. We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums. 
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not only make the college professor more 
practical but will cause the business man 
to do more thinking—which is what is 
sorely needed at the present time. 

The trust question in its present status 
is another grave menace to any marked 
advance or general improvement in busi- 
ness. The present attitude of the Adminis- 
tration at Washington may be temporarily 
unsettling in many phases. The hostility 
of the Government toward corporate busi- 
ness has very properly resulted in fewer 
promotions of the old sort. The recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco Com- 
pany cases were disappointing to a cer- 
tain speculative element. That they will 
eventually prove to be good for the country 
as a whole, there is no doubt; but mean- 
time many corporations are undecided as 
to what to do. Confusion on this point is 
intensified by the difference between the 
interpretation by the Administration and 
that by leading lawyers of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco Company cases so far as 
they apply to other combinations. p 

This leaves many of our corporations 
open to attack—though in many cases 
justly. Placed in such a position, it is not 
to be expected that our larger corporations 
will attempt greatly to increase their busi- 
ness facilities at the present time. Viewed 
impartially, the trust question is one of 
extreme uncertainty, though of great 
importance. Codéperation has been one of 
the pillars of our prosperity structure; and 
if we have to revert to the former state of 
competition it is difficult to foretell the 
consequences, as it might revolutionize 
our mercantile system. The feasibility or 
possibility of such a reversion, however, 
has many able advocates. Speaking in an 
economic way, the day of “‘cutthroat” com- 
petition is past; but we may be facing a 
period of “‘regulation.’”’ Progress to our 
yearly increasing population can only come 
through wise organization; and organiza- 
tion means system; and system cuts out 


ine Wildermess as a Farm 


newspaper offended many readers by 
editorials suggesting that Americans 
ought to learn how to cook and eat rice 
because it is a cheap food. Many retorts 
were made that we had such a thing as the 
American standard of living. Within the 
last decade or so that vaunted standard has 
Meat is disappearing 
from American tables where once it was 
universal, and the cost of everything else has 
increased so sharply that the whole matter 
has gone into politics as well as commerce. 
Just at this critical juncture there comes 
to our aid Secretary James Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, announcing 
the thrilling discovery that the American 
people ought to eat ground squirrels or 
gophers. The honored Secretary bases his 
recommendation upon high dietetic, com- 
mercial and moral grounds. He estimates 
that these gophers annually destroy eleven 
million dollars’ worth of crops, hence we 
ought to eat them. Mr. Wilson, presum- 
ably from personal experience, also de- 
clares that the gopher is as good to eat as 
the quail. Perhaps ten years from now we 
shall not be able to afford gopher. 
Personally I could never bear prairie dog, 
and it is my individual intent to struggle 
along for a time without gopher on the 
table, whether or not they eat eleven mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of crops. It is a well- 
known fact on the Pacific Coast that some 
of these ground squirrels are the host of the 
germ of the bubonic plague. In a well- 
known valley of Western Montana there is 
a very fatal disease known as the spotted 
fever. It has been discovered that this dis- 
ease is traceable to the bite of ticks which 
are found only in ground-squirrel country 
and presumably have bitten these squir- 
rels. On the whole, without any intention 
of knocking our learned Department of 
Agriculture, the ground squirrel or gopher 
makes no special appeal. There are, how- 
ever, other sources of food supply that 
grow in unfarmed fields and that may be 
reaped where no one has sown. 


A news ten years ago an American daily 
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waste. Therefore codperation in industry 
is as vital to prosperity as are thought and 
study. » Regulate industry if you will; but 
the growth of the country demands that its 
business be concentrated. Therefore many 
conscientiously believe that we have out- 
grown the Sherman Act in its present form. 
Surely the men who twenty years ago 
drafted and enacted it could not, in the 
light of our tremendous growth, have fore- 
seen the effect it is having today. The 
legislative investigations, pending or con- 
templated, whether instituted for political 
effect or otherwise, also add to the chaos of 
our political factors. 

Another interesting influence, and this 
especially affects the railroads, is the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The recent rulings of the com- 
mission in the Spokane and other cases 
revolutionized freight rates in the West 
and Middle West, and time alone can 
tell what the actual effect will be. Appeal 
from some of these rulings has been made 
to the Interstate Commerce Court, with 
still further interesting results. This con- 
dition, combined with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s refusal to grant 
increased freight rates last spring and the 
continued harassment of railroads by minor 
state commissions, together with the fact 
that the roads had granted increased wages 
in anticipation of being permitted to reim- 
burse themselves, has resulted in decreased 
net earnings. 

We, therefore, find the labor situation 
looming up as a direct factor. This is an 
element in an economic way that has not 
yet felt to any degree the reactionary period 
we are entering at the present time, and 
one that can be permanently solved only 
by a careful and honest study of funda- 
mental conditions. The fault, however, 
lies not so much with the employees as with 
certain labor leaders, many of whom never 
miss an opportunity tostir up dissatisfaction 
and discontent. This is clear to all fair- 


minded persons and is beginning to be 
realized by the laboring men themselves. 


Take, for instance, the history of that 
humble fish known as the sucker, which 
infests nearly all fresh-water streams in the 
early spring. It is well known that the 
early inhabitants of Illinois had to live on 
suckers and hence got their nickname. 
This fish, albeit bony and none too suc- 
culent, served to piece in the time between 
the last bear meat and the first dandelion 
greens. Many of these suckers, and that 
other abomination, the German carp— 
which never should have been introduced 
into this country at all—along with their 
cousins, the buffalo and the fresh-water 
mullet, are shipped in millions of pounds 
each year from Western streams to Hastern 
cities. 

The Mississippi River is astonishingly 
full of fish life, many species breeding there 
in millions and millions. Some of the tribu- 
taries, too, are notably great breeding 
grounds. The Illinois River, with its 
adjacent lakes and bayous, is perhaps the 
most prolific fish-producing water system 
in the world. Naturally the commercial 
fishers have taken possession here, and 
annually many hundreds of tons of fish are 
shipped to the market. Each year this 
river ships a half million dollars’ worth of 
carp, a quarter million dollars’ worth of 
buffalo and suckers, half as much value in 
catfish and bullheads, twenty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of black bass and a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of other sorts of 
fish. There is not much more than half 
a million dollars’ worth of capital invested 
in nets, boats, and such things, and al- 
though some five thousand men are 
engaged in this occupation the dividends 
are very satisfactory, considering that the 
state and national governments do all the 
planning and that the individuals do noth- 
ing but the cashing in on Nature’s farming. 

There are curious industries on the Mis- 
sissippi River. One man is said to have 
made a fortune in Russian caviar and 
sturgeon, both of which he made out of 
river catfish. This same catfish must not 
be overlooked in any comparisons with the 
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No real improvement from the present 
period of reaction can come until the cost 
of living and conducting business has at 
least been readjusted—if not thoroughly 
liquidated. Had our crops turned out as 
brilliantly as promised earlier in the spring, — 
no doubt this would have come about 
sooner than now seems likely. This dis- 
appointment in the crops has resulted in 
a rising commodity market. However, 
had the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted the increase in freight rates, it is 
certain the railroads would have had still 
greater demands made by the unions. The 
endless chain of higher wages and then 


higher freight rates has to end somewhere; — 


and, all things considered, perhaps just 
now is as good atime as any to thresh out 
these vexing problems. Therefore some of 
our troubles may be blessings in disguise, — 
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Certainly they will be if they lead us busi- — 
ness men and our employees to think. On — 


the other hand, these all are but ripples on 
the surface of the water. Congress does not 
make conditions. Conditions dictate what 
Congress will do. 
forecast what action Congress will take on 
the trust question or tariff question by 


é 


One can much better © 


studying such vital subjects as failures, — 
exports, immigration and crops than by ~ 


going to Washington and gossiping with 
representatives and senators. 


Therefore, though I here mention these : 


subjects in a general way, because of the 
great interest existing therein, yet to me 
they mean little or nothing. If funda- 
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mental conditions warrant the enactment — 


of certain laws such laws will eventually 
be enacted, and all Wall Street can not 
prevent the same. 
never again have real prosperity until they 
are enacted. Contrariwise, if fundamental — 
conditions do not at present justify such 
legislation—and it is passed—it will be 
repealed soon. God rules everything or 
nothing; and the thing for us American 
business men to do is to study and learn 
the right, and then quickly adjust ourselves 
thereto. 


gopher as food supply. There are several 
schools and colleges that are supplied 
weekly with catfish—the variety known as 
“fiddlers,” a pound or so in weight—all 
shipped by one pair of energetic fishing 
partners in a town on the Upper Missis- 
sippi. There is a young merchant of 
Chicago, fourteen years old, who is making 
a fair living selling skinned bullheads and 
little catfish that he catches from the 
Calumet Lake, near the southern part of 
Chicago. They are very small, for they 
don’t get a chance to grow very large in 
that vicinity. 

Our most fashionable city cafés depend 
somewhat on the wilderness for their sup- 
plies. Take the watercress with which 
your meat dish is garnished. There are 
some farmers who ship this in regular lots, 
but a considerable source of supply is the 
wandering Italian or other foreigner who 
passes over the countryside collecting cress 
from streams that he does not own. He 
will get five to ten cents for a bundle of 
cress that cost him only the trouble of 
collecting. 

Mushrooms are commercially grown, of 
course, yet many thousands of pounds are 
brought in by this same type of wanderer, 
who combs out all the woodlands and 
pastures for this crop which does not cost 
anything. In any large city in the autumn 
you will see groups of these foreigners 
coming in on the railway trains from the 
country, with great stacks of hickorynuts 
or hazelnuts. If any one planted or cared 
for these nuts it was not those who col- 
lected them. In the South, wild pecans are 
a considerable source of revenue. ‘‘Greens” 
of different sorts are also used, and in 
Tennessee a turnip-top is called salad. 

Our unbaked foreign population, which 
has had much to do with the readjustments 
in the American standard of living, learned 
in the Old World how to utilize odds and 
ends. A Connecticut game warden not 
long ago found in the game-bag of an 
Italian three bluejays, three flickers, a 
purple finch, two hermit thrushes and 


Moreover, we shall — 
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- fifteen robins. Tony, who had been taught 
- that this is the land of the free, thought he 
was going to have a fine Sunday dinner. 
If you travel in Italy you will never see any 
_kind of bird or animal life moving. The 
standard of living took care of that long 
ago. The Department of Agriculture has 
~ not yet discovered that the English sparrow 
is a fine article of diet, yet for many years 
an Italian market hunter near Chicago has 
supplied ‘‘reed-birds” to a few cafés, said 
reed-birds, although nicely picked, always 
having their heads and feet cut off. 

In a general way we all know that the 
restaurants get wild game somehow, and in 
a general way we think it all right to buy it 
and eat it, and in a general way we suppose 
it is going to last forever. Not many of us 
know much of the figures in this sort of 
supply. A New York dealer who was in- 
vestigated some time ago was found to have 
in his possession eight thousand snow bunt- 
ings, seventy thousand sandpipers and as 
many snipes and plovers, seven thousand 
grouse, four thousand three hundred quail, 
seven hundred ducks and three hundred 
bobolinks. 

Another dealer in New York said that 
he sold each year more than a million game 
birds of one species or another. 

Fortunes have been made in selling wild 
game, both by dealers and by market 
shooters, but those days are nearly gone in 
America. Some efforts have been made to 
protect this source of food supply. Every 
Canadian province has stopped spring 
shooting of wild fowl, and every state 
adjoining Canada except one, Michigan, 
also has stopped the spring shooting. 
' Michigan hangs on to her food supply har- 

vested in the spring out of the northbound 
ducks. It could, perhaps, make ten mil- 
lion dollars each year out of its game if it 
handled it in good commercial form. Maine 
cashes in that much annually on the wilder- 
ness crops—via the tourist and hunter 
route. Scotland makes that much each 
year out of her game preserves. 

We hear less now of class legislation and 
of the old appeal that the people ought to 
have this cheap food for their own. Surely 
they ought. The supply is tremendous 
beyond the average understanding of it. 
It is so valuable that the people ought to 
take care of it and not exhaust it. But 
nobody does take care of it. Once the 
market streets of Chicago and St. Louis 

_ were wonderful displays of game of all sorts. 

They are so no longer, and the sale of game 

is prohibited now in almost all states of 

the Union. The recently enacted Bayne- 

Blauvelt law prohibits all marketing of 

American wild game in the entire state of 

New York. It is, perhaps, the greatest 

piece of game legislation we have ever had 

in this country. It will, perhaps, make it 
difficult to obtain game legally in a New 

York restaurant. A prairie chicken costs 

four or five dollars now in Chicago or New 

York. I have seen them sold at a dollar a 

dozen in Chicago. 


The Ducks of the Currituck 


There used to be about two hundred 
thousand wild ducks killed on Currituck 
Sound each winter for the New York 
market. Other Atlantic Coast points 
shipped more than that. Texas alone used 
to ship much more than that each winter. 
A great many people have been eager to 
cash in on a crop that cost them nothing to 
raise. It went on this way until greed met 
greed, and in self-protection states began 
to prohibit spring shooting, the selling 
of game or the shipping of game. The 
migratory wild fowl that winter in the Cur- 
rituck country supply a good part of the 
Michigan spring flight. No one knows 
where these birds were bred or how many 
wild regions have served to support them. 
The entire human population is supposed to 
have an undivided interest in any wild 
animal until some fellow ‘‘reduces it to 
possession,’’ as the legal phrase goes. The 
state game laws claiming police supervision 
over the individual and his game-bag have 
been proved out in our superior courts. 
Our theory is that the game belongs to all 
of the people of the state. That theory 
without doubt or question is based upon 
the value of the food supply made up of 
the wild game itself. 

It is a curious fact, but an actual one, that 
most of our commercial and political prob- 
lems nowadays have come out of trans- 
portation. Our Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the grandest little commis- 
sion you ever saw,,.and also the busiest little 
commission. It has done much to protect 
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the American wild food supply. We never 
did have anything that brought market 
butchers to time until John F. Lacey intro- 
duced in Congress the law regulating inter- 
state traffic in game—the act which now is 
known as the Lacey law. The author of 
this measure had discovered that it was the 
railroads that were destroying our game— 
the railroads and ice; because in these 
modern days it was possible to take the 
wilderness crop of game or fish, ship it 
across the entire country and sell it for good 
prices to people who really had no natural 
right to it, but only an artificial right. 
There are some nice principles concerned 
in this question that perhaps may yet come 
into the law courts. Since our laws rest 
upon the presumption that the wilderness 
farm produces food, it is fair to suppose 
that this food ought not to be made a 
matter of general commerce, but that it 
ought, as nearly as possible, to be reaped 
and used upon the spot where it is grown. 
That means that the New York man cannot 
buy Illinois game on his café table. That 
means that if he wishes Illinois game he 
must go out there and shoot it before he 
can eat it. Thus amiably disposed, he runs 
against the non-resident shooting license of 
the latter state and howls that he is up 
against an un-American and unconstitu- 
tional thing. These state licenses, however, 
have held water in court. They are all 
based upon the process of reasoning above 
indicated—that fish and game are a valu- 
able food, but that they belong specifically 
to the man who takes them, subject to the 
general ownership of the commonwealth in 
which that man lives. There was some- 
thing of an act of injustice done by the 
former game trade, which robbed the West- 
ern game preserves for the benefit of the 
Eastern markets. Had there been a Bayne 
law in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
twenty years ago, there would be a tremen- 
dous food supply existing today in many 
wage that now are practically bare of wild 
life. 

If that game still existed—if it had been 
eared for and handled as a thing of value— 
the local prices of beef, mutton and pork 
might be lower. The villager who can go 
out and kill for himself even a mess of rabbits 
is not so apt to buy thirty-cent beef. 


Gigantic Waste of Game 


Speaking of rabbits, there were some- 
times as many as five thousand jackrabbits 
killed in a big rabbit drive in Colorado or 
California. Very often the bulk of this 
meat was allowed to spoil, although there 
was one Denver parson who did what he 
could to get these carcasses shipped to the 
poor of the cities. It might have cut down 
the bread-line somewhat. 

Perhaps the destruction of the great 
herds of American buffalo was inevitable. 
There was for a long time a herd of these 
animals that numbered over four million 
each year, possibly twice that; no one 
really knows. Admitting that they had to 
be killed sometime, how about the meat 
loss? Three-quarters of a ton of meat 
multiplied by four million makes several 
tons of good meat, does it not? What 
have we left to take the place of that? One 
fears that the gophers of Mr. Wilson are not 
going to hold out. 

Weare apt to sneer at the cottontail rab- 
bit, yet none the less here is a very con- 
siderable source of food supply. You have, 
perhaps, seen rabbits brought by the sack- 
ful to country stores, the farmer’s wife get- 
ting, perhaps, three to five cents apiece for 
them. Today the price in the city would be 
double or more than double that. The 
great thing about the rabbit as a wild 
crop is its omnipresence and its fecundity. 
Rabbits is rabbits as much as guinea-pigs 
is pigs, and in warmer climates at least they 
raise two or three litters of half a dozen 
each in the course of a year. In Australia 
they tried to exterminate rabbits, just as 
they have exterminated jackrabbits in 
California and Colorado. Yet there are 
hundreds of tons of rabbits eaten as food in 
America each year. They help out the 
breakfast table of Uncle Remus, and many 
a cowpuncher and prospector has found 
sagebrush rabbit good to eat. Smiled at in 
field sports even as the bullhead is derided in 
angling, the cottontail rabbit may none the 
jess proudly take his place by the side of 
the horned pout—predecessors belonging 
to a day earlier than Secretary Wilson’s 
gophers. Whether shot with shotgun or 
rifle, caught in a trap or a snare, driven out 
of its hole by a ferret, or indeed reduced to 
possession by any of very widely varied 
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means, Brother Rabbit holds his own. 
Hitherto he has been called a nuisance by 
quail-hunters, but as quail become scarcer 
more and more rabbits come into camp in 
the game pockets at night. We shall be 
using beagles long after we have forgotten 
how a good pointer looks. 

I have known a sledload of rabbits to 
be brought into a Western village by one 
party of hunters. It looks like slaughter, 
and so it is; but at the same time these 


‘creatures were given away and were eaten, 


and the country that raised them had the 
use of its natural food supply. And just so 
much extra investment for the daily table 
was unnecessary. 

While young a corn-fed rabbit is almost 
as palatable, in regard to his hindlegs and 
saddle, as a piece of chicken. We respect- 
fully commend Brother Rabbit to the 
consideration of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with the recommendation that the 
department issue instructions for broiling, 
fricasseeing and otherwise preparing this 
little animal for home consumption. For 
instance, weshould know as a people how to 
prepare Weinhasen, Hasenpfeffer and other 
kinds of Hasen. 


Possibilities cf Protection 


No one can tell just what figures would 
be required to cover the value of the Amer- 
ican wild food supply. Even yet it must 
run into many millions of dollars annually. 
It might be many millions more, no doubt, 
if our farmers, and our city folk as well, 
would treat wild game as sensibly as we 
treat tame poultry and domestic livestock. 
The doctrine of state’s rights and free-for- 
all individuality was the main cause of ex- 
termination of many species. The same 
doctrine turned the other way about would 
do much to increase the food supply of 
many species not yet extinct. As splendid 
transportation made interstate commerce 
in game easy and profitable, so the Govern- 
ment control of interstate commerce can 
prevent that transportation from making 
the game trade too easy and too profit- 
able—which latter would mean the ex- 
tinction of an investment that now pays 
the American people very many millions of 
dollars each year, although they do not 
know it and do not care for it. 

Canada has one forest reserve of fourteen 
thousand square miles. It can be a game 
preserve as well. We have many national 
parks and game refuges and game re- 
serves. We are protecting a few buffalo, 
remnants of the great herds. We have a 
fur-seal reservation in the Pribilof Islands. 
We have fifty national bird reservations in 
seventeen states and territories, including 
Alaska and Porto Rico. We protect these 
reserves by five different executive depart- 
ments at Washington—those of War, 
Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce 
and Labor; operating several different 
bureaus in each department. Let us not 
jest at the ponderousness of this machinery 
as compared with our lessening game sup- 
ply in the farms of the common people, 
those of the woods and fields. Has not Mr. 
Wilson brought to our attention that inter- 
esting member of our fauna, the great 
North American ground squirrel, the 
spermophilus gopher, with or without 
stripes? Let us not mourn the loss of our 
four or five million buffalo. We still have 
left the interesting Tridecemlineatus. We 
recommend this game animal to the chefs 
of the Waldorf and other food ;palaces of 
the nation’s metropol.s. Let us have 
gopher 4 la Pullman, gopher—ah, happy 
thought—a la Jim Wilson. Let not the 
American despair who finds thirty-cent 
beef a trifle oppressive. On the contrary, 
let him take down from above the fireplace 
the trusty rifle or fowling-piece of his grand- 
father, let him take, failing better weapon, in 
his strong right hand the saber of his father 
or the sword of Bunker Hill, and, going 


forth into the near-by open, slay|for himself | 


a barrelful of this cheap and succulent food 


for consumption this winter by himself and | 


family. 


And if, gazing into that barrel, he should | 
find its contents good, let him realize that | 
there might have been other barrels of yet | 


better food had he cared to own them. | 


Indeed, millions of such barrels may yet 
belong to us if we care to have them. Of 
course if we do not we can go on reducing 
this country te possession until all over its 
somewhat extended expanses there shall no 
longer be visible, any more than there is in 
Italy, the motion of a passing wing or the 
print of any creature’s foot upon the 
ground. 
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| Finest Walls |] 


Half Cost of Plaster 
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Applying Wall Board to Siudding 


Send for Free Book and Big Free Sample 


ISHOPRIC WALL BOARD comes to 
you in sheets 4x4 feet, all ready to nail 
on studs. Any man can put it on. 
Build right through the winter and save 

a month’s time. Ready at once for paper, 
paint or burlap. Makes handsomest walls, 
ceilings and partitions in residences or cot- 


tages. Ceil attic or cellar. Proof against 


cold, wind, dampness, rats or other vermin. 
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Better Than Plaster and Costs Less 
| Bishopric Wall Board is asphalt mastic | 


(toughened asphalt in which kiln-dried dressed 
lath are imbedded). 
well-sized cardboard. 


Surfaced with strong, 

Lath is the only thing 
that makes wall board rigid and keeps it 
flat. Bishopric Wall Board is the only wall 
board made with lath. 

Bishopric Sheathing Saves 75 Per Cent 
of the cost of application and is far better. 
No knot holes, no cracks. Made of the same 
materials as Bishopric Wall Board. Ideal 
binder for cement and stucco. | 
Makes rat-proof, bug-proof, moisture-proof 
bins, storehouses, barns, stables, dairy 
buildings. 


Price of Bishopric Wall Board. — Each 
crate contains 16 sheets, 4 x 4 feet, making 
a total of 256 square feet. Price, $6.40 per 
crate of 256 square feet, or $2.50 per square 
of 100 square feet, f. o. b. Cincinnati. 
Price of Bishopric Sheathing. — Each crate 
q contains 16 sheets, 4x 4 feet, making a total 
of 256 square feet. Price, $6.00 per crate of 
256 square feet, or $2.35 per square of 100 
square feet, f. o. b. Cincinnati. 


Write Us— We Will Tell You 
| How Much You Need | 


Tell us the length, width and height of 
the rooms you want to use it in and we will 


figure cost. Address 
The Mastic Wall Board and Roofing Mfg. Co. 


0. 
22 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio (8) 


Did You Get That 
“Pull Socket” Booklet? 


T gives pictures of some of the 


newest electric light fixtures. 

$ It tells why all modern electric light 
© fixtures are equipped with Pull Sockets 
in place of the old-fashioned key sockets. 


And it tells why the 


BRYANT 
New Wrinkle Pull Socket 


is preferred by manufacturers of the highest 
grade fixtures —and why you should go 
to a little trouble to be sure of get- 
ting the “Bryant” Pull Socket and 
no other. 

A post-card to Bryant Electric Company, 
1425 State St., Bridgeport, Conn., brings 
the booklet. 
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CALLING CARDS 
Hand copper-plate engraving of the highest grade. 
Fashionable wedding invitations and announcements, die stamped 


stationery, at lowest prices. We pay delivery charges, cana 
Charles H. Elliott Go. 1636 Lehigh Ave., Philada. 


$1.00 


Latest style. 
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A Desk 
To Fit Your Needs 


Here is ‘‘The Desk With Brains,”* 
built of small sections, to fit the indi- 
vidual needs of the user. 

The top is flat. The pedestals are 
made up of interchangeable fractional 
sections —B-M Quality ‘‘Cabinettes’’— 
which the dealer always has in stock. 
There are over 8000 different combina- 
tions. 

As the character of your work varies, 
these sections may be changed to fit 
your new requirements. 

Let us send you ournew book, describ- 
ing the numberless combinations inwhich 
‘“The Desk With Brains’? may be had. 

With this, we'll send you a chart 
which illustrates the sections. ‘These 
you can cut out, and build up your desk 
yourself from them, in just the combi- 
nation you want. 

Both book and chart are sent free upon 
request, postpaid, by return mail. Write 
for it to-day. 

The B-M Quality line is the complete 
line. It includes standard size Horizon- 
tal and Upright Sections; Fractional 
Sections (Cabinettes) ; Solid Cabinets; 
Correspondence, Desk and Card Trays; 
Transfer Cases, Folders, Cards and all 
other filing supplies. 


Dealers If in position to consider an 


““Exclusive Agency Proposi- 
tion’’ in your city write ustoday. Address— 


Browne-Morse Company 


1812 Hovey Street Muskegon, Mich. 
New York City, 82-84 Fulton Street 
é, _J Philadelphia, 707 Arch Street 
pravenes:| Sina 109 N. Frederick Street 
Washington Cor. 11th and F Streets 


Soap and water 
cleanliness is not 
enough today. To 
obtain the ‘clean and 
keen’’ appearance so es- 
sential in making a good impression use 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


Perfect Cold Cream 


It removes the waste skin and dirt, opens up 
the impurity-clogged pores, and enables these 
*‘third-lungs’” of the body to perform their 
functions unhampered. The thorough clean- 
liness thus acquired imparts a sense of fresh- 
ness and comfort which makes you feel your 
best self again. 


Sea iar tear ctia 


Travellers, motorists, shavers all find Daggett 
and Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream a prized 
addition to their toilet. As a ‘‘Clean-up”’ 
it does more than soap and water 
could possibly do, and soothes 
and softens the skin besides. 


Tubes, 0c, 25c and 50c. 
Jars, 35¢, 50c, 85¢e and $1.50. 


FREE SAMPLE 


and instructive book on the 
care of theskin, entitled “‘An 
Aid to Personal Beauty.” 


Address Dept. 15 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
314 West 14th Street, New York 
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SHOOTING BIG GAME AND GUIDES 


I came up for air in a log camp on the 
shores of Upper Enchanted sometime dur- 
ing the afternoon following the day we 
started out on the twenty-five-mile trip. 
Steve was still buried in the balsam. I had 
arisen with the feel of new-found muscles in 
my legs, muscles and tendons which up to 
this time I did not know I possessed. In 
time I worked my way out into the open air 
and got Fred Allen to show me how to call 
a moose through the moose megaphones 
which we had bought at Portland. It was 
my ambition to get a mess of moose while 
Steve slept on. Fred called through the 
moose megaphone several times to show 
me how to do it, and after a few tries I went 
out to the edge of the lake and yelled 
through the moose megaphone several 
times. My ealls finally awakened Steve, 
but evidently I had not yet mastered the 
call well enough to entice a moose out into 
the open. 

Steve was too tired on that first day to 
start to tramp into the woods to shoot some 
animals, and suggested that we spend the 
first few days just catching various kinds 
of game fish by trolling Upper Enchanted 
from a comfortable seat in Fred Allen’s 
little motor boat. Even here in these 
Canadian border wilds was a motor boat. 
Fred told us that originally it had been a 
Rangeley rowboat. It had once been partly 
gutted by a forest fire, but still was serv- 
iceable. During a previous summer a me- 
chanical engineer suffering from incipient 
paresis had accompanied Fred to the camp 
we now occupied, and during this visit the 
engineer had built a dollar-movement en- 
gine out of various pieces of metal and 
things round the camp and had installed 
the engine in the rowboat. The man must 
have been a half-witted genius! 


What the Little Fishes Feared 


Some motor boats, as you know, will go 
“Phut—phut—phut—phut!”’ as long as 
the engine can keep its mind concentrated 
upon its mission in life. Perhaps you may 
even have attended international motor- 
boat races on Long Island Sound where 
the craft say “‘Bang!—bang!’”’—a pause— 
then “Phul’TVVV111,” and in an instant 
are fading away in the middle of a charlotte 
russe of spray. 

Fred Allen’s motor boat was different. 

The guide called her the Twinkle- 
Twinkle. She rarely said “Bang!” and 
never ‘‘Phul’!’!’1.”” The noise she made was 
more deliberate, very loud but deliberate. 
She would say “Pooh! Pooh! Pooh!” 
and then seem to stop to think what to say 
next. A long silence would be followed per- 
haps by a longer ‘‘Pooh!”’ and suddenly 
she might follow this with three or four 
more “Poohs!” So it went. Often we 
wished during days that followed that the 
Twinkle-Twinkle would forget to speak at 
all. If any ducks or wild geese visited 
Upper Enchanted while we hunted for them 
about the coves of the lakes, the motor boat 
undoubtedly scared them off before we got 
in sight of the flocks. Also the lip of the 
exhaust, as I understand the tiny inverted 
smokestack is called, was immersed in the 
lake most of the time, especially if Steve or 
I sat anyway near the quarterdeck of the 
rowboat; and aboard a boat so small as the 
Twinkle-Twinkle naturally one of us always 
had to sit on the quarterdeck. 

This immersion of the lip of the exhaust, 

I now firmly believe, also was largely re- 
sponsible for much of our lack of success 
while trolling for fish—trolling is another 
technical term for which there is no lay- 
man’s equivalent—from the back of the 
motor boat. We used to troll for bass, 
land-locked salmon, porgies, togue, square- 
tailed trout and the other kinds of fish with 
which the lake, Fred Allen told us, teemed, 
while at the same time we kept the guns 
aboard to be ready for passing waterfowl. 
Just when the dollar-movement engine 
seemed to have quieted down it suddenly 
would cough a couple of times loudly into 
the water. A moment later a bubble or two 
would rise to the surface and break into a 
“Pooh! Pooh!” And so I feel sure many 
fish were frightened away just as they were 
about to eat the bait. 
_ “We don’t want to break the state fish- 
ing laws,” I hasten to say I informed Fred 
Allen the very first day we went trolling in 
the Twinkle-Twinkle. For I had a vague 
recollection of hearing that the fishing 
season was over. 
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“You won’t,” Fred assured us positively. 

Muchrelieved, we started out to troll, and 
we went again the next day and the next 
and then the next. Steve rapidly seemed to 
be growing discouraged, but on the fourth 
day suddenly the dollar movement grew 
hysterical, and before we could stop her she 
had shot us to the far side of the lake until 
we almost collided with the beach three 
miles across the water from our camp. On 
that far shore was a trapper named Pierce. 
He explained that he was headed for the 
Spencer Trail to blast stumps out of the 
trail. Steve got an idea and six sticks of 
the dynamite. 

But when the Twinkle-Twinkle finally 
landed us back ‘at camp and Steve ex- 
plained his idea of dynamiting the lake next 
day and so get at least one fish, Fred Allen 
put his foot down on the scheme. After a 
useless argument I suggested to the guide 
that there would be nothing unsports- 
manlike, so far as I could see, in taking 
my cousin’s shotgun out in the Twinkle- 
Twinkle the following morning and, if all 
else failed, trying for a fish by sticking the 
muzzle of the gun down into the water and 
stunning some fish by pulling the triggers. 
Fred argued, however, that if you stick the 
muzzle of a gun into a lake, or even an inch 
or two into soft sod to maim a mole, the 
sides of the barrels of the shotgun likely as 


not will tear into long cracks. Then the 


pellets of shot will spill out sideways and 
the gun is next to useless for subsequent 
shooting. 

After a breakfast of tinned beans, a glass 
jar of bacon and coffee we each gave Fred 
a five-dollar bill before starting on the hunt, 
and we promised him another brace of fives 
that night if during the day he would suc- 
cessfully page a moose for us. At dawn 
Fred had his American flag unfurled and 
tacked to a tall spruce staff, and he started 
us off to lead the way along the Horseshoe 
trail. All during the forenoon Steve and I 
called through our moose megaphones every 
few feet as we crunched along, but on this 
first trip we had indifferent success. 

Our biggest moment came at noon while 
we were lunching beside a lithia spring 
down in a mossy dell. 

“Bear tracks!’’ Steve yelled suddenly, 
as we were about to start along after 
luncheon. 

Sure enough, along the muddy rivulet 
running from the spring were some kind of 
tracks. Fred Allen thought they were small 
for bear tracks. 

“Tt’s a bear all right,’’ Steve insisted. 
“Ten dollars for you now, Fred, if you'll 
chase it up to us from the valley. Twenty 
if we get ’im, but ten bones anyway. Thirty 
dollars if you ——” 


Al Fair Warning for Fred 


But Fred already was sliding down into 
the valley, cautioning us over his shoulder 
as he disappeared in the trees not to fire on 
anything carrying the Stars and Stripes. 
Despite his fears, poor Fred was soon to— 
but I anticipate. 

While Fred was roaming some place in 
the valley for the bear I recalled from my 
reading that the best place to shoot a dan- 
gerous animal is through the spine. As an 
amateur, you probably do not know that 
the spine shot stops locomotion instantly. 
Steve agreed with me, therefore, that a 
vantage point from a limb directly above 
the bear was the best place from which to 
send several bullets crashing through the 
bear’s spine. So we worked into good posi- 
tions and looked down upon the surrounding 
treetops, among which we could occasion- 
ally see the American flag moving about far 
away. 

Fred came back to us late in the after- 
noon, yelling from some distance away that 
we might as well put up our guns as he had 
been unable to find the bear to drive it to 
us. Perhaps we returned to camp some- 
what discouraged, but we kept on yelling 
through our moose megaphones until we 
were in sight of our cabin again, varying 
the trip by shooting. at marks on tree trunks 
to improve our marksmanship. 

Fred got ten dollars from each of us the 
next morning as again we took the trail. 
Little success came to us on this day’s hunt 
or on the next and the next. On the third 
hunting trip I was fortunate enough to 
hear, although I did not see, a red squirrel 
chattering some place up in some kind of 
tall tree. Steve and I fired together and 
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instantly the chattering ceased. The sud- 
den silence showed that we had undoubt-— 
edly killed, or at any rate wounded, the 
animal, but although we searched about 
for more than an hour we were unable to 
locate the body of the game, and so we 
pushed on. 

Steve, the next morning, offered Fred 
twenty-five dollars if he would lead us to an 
animal of any sort and ten dollars extra if 
he located a live bird, regardless of size 
or species. 


“Tf you don’t lead us to something to- — 


day,’”’ warned Steve, “by jiminy, Ill kill 
you.” 

I laughed aloud at the look of fright that 
came over Fred’s face, and I quieted him 
by explaining that this “T’ll-kill-you”’ re- 
mark was merely a facetious expression 
that Steve often used lightly. But Steve’s 
set face did not help to reassure the guide. 
Indeed, Steve’s manner caused me also a 
bit of worry. At dusk we were back at 
camp after a day in which we had not 
seen even a cow track. Steve smoked 
silently for some time. 


The Last of Poor Fred Allen 


“Fred,” he said again gravely the next. 
morning, ‘‘I’ll give you one more chance. 
Personally I think it’s all useless, and so 
today I’m going to loaf round camp here. 
‘You take my brother-in-law into the woods 
and lead him up to the face of a moose, a 
rabbit—anything. And if, when you return 
tonight, you have to tell me that you 


haven’t met up with something alive Pll — 


kill you.” 
Sure enough, Fred led me back to camp 
that evening and the guide had to confess 


that he hadn’t located any game. SoSteve 


killed him. 

With light hearts we started south the 
next morning over the Buckboard Trail 
toward Eustis and home. Between the 
two of us we had thirty-eight cartridges 
left. Singing happily as we tramped south- 
ward that day we fired the last of our car- 
tridges at tree trunks. At noon we halted 


on the banks of Spencer Stream to eat the r 


luncheon that we had had Fred prepare for 
us before Steve killed him. Then Steve 


forded the stream in the lead and went ~ 


singing down the trail some distance ahead, 
A few minutes after he had disappeared 
in the woods across the stream he yelled 
for me. 

““A moose!” he screamed. “Hurry up! 
Holler through your moose. megaphone! 
Hurry! Hurry!” 

“Shoot the big stiff!” I yelled back as I 
tugged at the buckles of my guncase with 
my teeth and tried to fit the gun together 
again as I panted across the water and on- 
ward where Steve was yelling for me. 

It turned out that Steve had shot his last 
cartridge at a mark half an hour earlier and 
so had to call for me to try to get the moose 
with my shotgun. It was exasperating to 
have lost our only moose just as we were 
coming out of the woods and into civiliza- 
tion. Steve hadn’t seen the moose, but he 
had heard the ponderous animal in the 
thickets near a log cowshed back of the all- 
year-round camp near by owned by a man 
from Communipaw, New Jersey. ; 

Just as we glimpsed the roof of the hotel 
in Eustis late that afternoon we did see a 
big black and white bird that made a sort 
of laughing noise rise from the far bank of 
Dead River. So far as I could tell it was a 
wild goose. = 

“Shoot him—shoot something!”’ yelled 
Steve. 

I shot hurriedly at the bird. My first 
thought was to send the load of shot through 
its head, so that death would come to the 
poor thing with merciful suddenness. Iam 
glad to say that I regretted this step the 
instant I had pulled the trigger. And so I 


merely shot in its general direction and let 


the beautiful wild thing escape. Steve said 
it was some kind of mallard duck. 


Just a last word of advice: I should sug- — 


gest that in bringing your big game back to 
New York, or wherever you live, ship home 
from Eustis only the heads of the moose 

and deer and bear and other animals. It is — 
almost impossible, supposing you live in a 
city hotel or apartment house, to get an 
entire moose, say, up to your apartments 
in a dumbwaiter or even in the passenger 
elevator. Even a good-sized moose head is 
troublesome enough to handle round the 
apartment. ‘ 
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Important News Concerning the White Six-Cylinder ‘‘60”’ 


HE White six-cylinder “60” is now ready for the automobile world. Fifty years 
of sewing-machine making are back of it—twelve years of automobile-building 
have led up to this fitting consummation of our efforts—a superlative six-cylinder 
gasoline-driven car. It is just as unique and extraordinary in all its essential 

features as our four-cylinder “30’s” and “40’s”—now conceded to be the highest types of 


motor cars. 


N producing this “60” for the very top of our 
line, we have naturally spared no expense, but 
rather have sought to make this powerful car the 
most perfect sold on any market. Its engineering fea- 
tures have been recognized or adopted by practically 
all the European manufacturers, and these features 
to-day influence the design of every new model in 
this country. Only two motor factories in the world, 
we are told, use such materials as are character- 
istic of the entire White line. In liberality of equip- 
ment, in all the fine points which mark the most 
lavish and permanent construction, this car is superb. 
The Six-cylinder car is always the supreme test of 


an automobile factory. Such cars are proverbially 
handsomely finished and offer little choice from out- 
ward appearance — the vital part of a car is under 
the hood, and there the White demonstrates its 
class. It has the compact simplicity of the en bloc 
system of cylinder-casting. ‘There is an almost total 
absence of the paraphernalia that usually litter the 
engine of motor cars. The engine is the power- 
ful, long-stroke type which is undeniably the most 
economical. The upholstery —the body lines—the 
lighting—the starting system—every detail, is of 
that type and quality which distinguishes the best 
the world knows how to produce. 


THE OUTPUT LIMITED 


Fe eaeereea of the tremendous acreage of 
R the great White factory —regardless of its enor- 
mous equipment in machinery —regardless of its 
hundreds upon hundreds of workmen — it has only 
a certain capacity per day or per week. Built as 
all White cars are, this capacity cannot be greatly 
increased. The White “30’s” and “40’s” have a rep- 
utation which has constantly crowded our factory 
with orders during the last year; consequently, it is 
expected — almost a foregone conclusion —that these 
cars will keep us busy in 1912. Therefore, the 


output of the new “60’s” will be limited, necessarily. 
Produced in response to a definite demand for a 
White “Six”—even before customers had seen it, 
we booked order after order from blue-prints. In 
other words, the demand has exceeded all our cal- 
culations, and we are confronted with the possi- 
bility of being unable to produce enough of these 
cars. From our standpoint a most satisfactory con- 
dition — but to the man who wants just such a 
“Six” —the superlative car—from the White factory, 
it may mean disappointment, unless he acts to-day. 


Appointments for demonstrations can be made with White representatives in all principal 
cities on or:after January first. 
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889 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Howard E. Coffin 
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Build 


Howard E. Coffin and his Board of Engineers have built their master car—a car you start by merely pressing a button. 


and His 
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New “33” —Self-Starting 


These men practice the highest engineering principles the world knows. 

Engineers from abroad come here to study under these men. Their chief—like Thomas A. Edison in electricity — drives 
the milestones of automobile advancement. He and his men in other years designed the motors for more than a dozen manufac- 
turers. Eighty per cent of all the better quality American cars have on them features designed by Mr. Coffin. 

He had previously built five famous cars—the industry’s /eaders. Each, in their time, was the car of the year. They were so 
far ahead of their day that several are still sold as leaders in their class. 


The latest and greatest achievement of these skilled engineers is the New Self-Starting Hudson “33.” 


You Press a Button to Start the Motor 


That explains the operation. 

A child can do it as easily as it can push a button that 
rings an electric bell. 

It is like switching on the current that runs an electric 
fan. 

Yet the self-starting device of the New HUDSON ‘‘33” 
is not operated by electricity nor is it operated by com- 
pressed air. . 

It has neither the weight nor complications common to 
all starters of those types. 


It weighs but 414 pounds and has only 12 parts. Elec- 


tric starters weigh 175 to 200 pounds—as much as the 
Compressed air starters 


weight of an extra passenger. 
weigh 60 to 75 pounds. 


Starts Instantly in Winter 


Our engineers tested all types of self-starters. None 
other was acceptable. 

This one started the motor 98 times in every 100 trials. 
Thousands of tests were made. Cold weather did not 
affect it. A motor was kept in cold storage for a week. 
The temperature was 5 degrees below freezing. Ice cov- 
ered the cylinders. But the motor started at the first 
operation of the starter. 

Other types were not so successful. 

Ask any owner of a’ New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” 
how his self-starter operates these cold days. 

All distinctive features cannot be enumerated here. 
Their number is too great. But among them is an advance 
design which eliminates almost 1000 parts — Demountable 
rims—BIG tires—an accessibility that puts all important 
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The price for eitherof fourmodels—Touring, five-passenger—Torpedo, four-passenger—Roadster, 


two-passenger, or Mile-a- 


Minute Speedster—is $1600. Not acent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, for top, Self-Starter, 
Demountable rims, BIG tires, windshield, large gas tank, magneto—dual ignition system—and all things usually listed as 
extras are included. Write for illustrations showing how the New HUDSON “33” is simpler than any other car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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7182 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


parts and all oiling places within easy reach. Enclosed 
valves, dust proof bearings throughout. Fan in fly wheel. 
A clutch so good that drivers never know they havea clutch, 
because of its freedom from trouble. 


The Quietest, Simplest and Handsomest of All 


It is the quietest automobile built. It has power that 
will shoot it—with full load—up mountain roads—through 
sand and mud and always with a sensation of strength and 
of flying that is utterly lacking in many cars. 

The springs are of the most flexible, yet non-breakable, 
vanadium steel. People compare the New HUDSON “33” 
in riding comfort to cars of double its weight and cost. 

It is pronounced by experts as the most graceful in line 
of any car regardless of price. In finish, in upholstery and 
in every detail of luxurious convenience it ranks in the 
class of $2,500 automobiles. 

Haven't you at least a curiosity to see Howard E. Coffin’s 
New HUDSON “33”? 

Its great simplicity will be a revelation to you. 

At all the important automobile shows this year it will 
have its most advantageous display, for there it can, at 
close hand, be compared with all other cars. aie 

Printed descriptions—advertised promises and pictures 
are often too alluring and many cars do not fulfill the expec- 
tations the advertising has created. ; 

We cannot do justice to the car in a printed description, 


and therefore ask you to go to see it, compare it with other | 


cars you think well of. 

You will marvel at the value Mr. Coffin has incorporated 
in this last creation. ; 
Go see the New Self-Starting HUDSON ‘‘33”” NOW. 
So popular was his last year’s “33” that more than 2000 
failed to get the cars they had ordered, for we could not 

build them fast enough. 

We are leaders today in the number of new cars deliv- 
ered and still the shortage continues. Better see the New 
HUDSON “33” before all these models too are sold. 
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Lhe Progress of a Sane Young Man 
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would, in one sense, be a tariff for revenue; 
but I take it that the clear meaning of the 
declaration of the party in favor of a tariff 
for revenue means a competitive tariff— 
that is, a tariff that allows sufficient im- 
ports from abroad to bring about fair and 
honest competition, thereby producing 
revenue and at the same time preventing 
the home producer from hiding behind a 
tariff wall that will enable him to establish 
monopolies and unduly increasethe burdens 
of taxation resting upon the American 
people, without their receiving any benefit 
in return, either in the shape of revenue 

_ for the Government or in the development 
of the great industries of the country. 

“Tt is an axiom which cannot be disputed 
that the moment any industry is allowed 
to create a monopoly its development along 
lines of best endeavor at once ceases. If 
there was a more general understanding 
that the tariff is a tax, in which private 
interests share the proceeds with the Goy- 
ernment, there would be a more rigorous 
questioning of the various duties imposed 
by Congress than has yet been manifested. 
Protection is granted for the purpose of 
enabling new industries to establish them- 
selves and to offset the difference in cost 
at home and abroad. If an industry can- 
not be strong and lusty in a reasonable 
time it shows it is developed by artificial 
means and is not justified—and the props 
should be takenaway. Statistics conclu- 
sively show that most of our industries are 
able to stand alone. Our natural advan- 
tages, improved machinery, efficiency of 
American labor and ocean freight rates in 
many instances overcome the differences in 
cost of labor at home and abroad. 

“T recognize that false standards have 
been ingrafted on our industrial life, and 
that we cannot strike them all off in an 
hour or a day without serious danger. 
What I contend is that we turn our faces 
away from them and gradually and care- 
fully adjust our laws to meet new condi- 
tions, without serious injury to either labor 
or capital, in order that we may reduce the 
cost of living at home and be prepared to 
dispose of more of our surplus products in 
the markets of the world, to the end that we 
may give constant employment to labor 
and maintain stable prices at home.” 


The Democratic Program 


“The Democratic party does not intend 
to abandon the custom houses, but favors a 
policy of levying customs duties for revenue 
purposes only, at rates that will not destroy 
fair and honest competition in the home 
market. This position will be accom- 
plished by the reduction of tariff taxes pro- 
vided for in the laws now on the statute 
books, to a point where fair competition 
will bring about reasonable prices and de- 
stroy monopolistic tendencies caused by 
the high duties now levied at the custom 
houses.”’ 

This places Underwood squarely —where 
he hopes to keep the Democratic majority 
inthe House during the coming tariff fight— 
on a tariff-for-revenue basis. Of course, no 
matter what Mr. Taft’s recommendations 
may be, and no matter what information 
the tariff board may present, the Demo- 
crats are not beholden to either, but will 
make their own tariff bills and send them 
to the Senate. In this statement Under- 
wood clearly indicates the kind of tariff 
bills he will make. Indeed, it is likely, so 
far as the House is concerned, these bills 
will not differ much from the bills passed 
by the House in the extra session. 

He is an advanced conservative in his 
views of other legislation. For example, he 
does not favor the wide extension of the 
initiative, referendum and recall. His con- 
tention is that these measures have worked 
out satisfactorily in local matters where the 
people clearly understood the issues; but 
that in larger matters of national impor- 
tance the Congress is better able to protect 
the interests of the people. 

“The people suffer far more from the 
failure to enforce existing laws than they 
do from the lack of proper legislation,’’ he 
says. ‘The people should drive from the 
places of power and responsibility the un- 
faithful servants and elect those who will 
be faithful to the trust imposed upon them. 
The masses of people are far better judges 
of men than they are of measures, and are 
far more likely to select an honest man 
than an honest measure.” 


Underwood was born in Kentucky in 
1862, was educated at the Rugby School 
in Louisville, and the University of Vir- 
ginia, and was admitted to the bar in 1884. 
He went at once to Birmingham, Alabama, 
where he has since practiced law. He was 
first elected to Congress in 1894 and has 
been returned regularly since. He early 
took a hand in politics and served on state 
and district committees before he went to 
Washington. As I have shown, his experi- 
ence in the House has been varied and his 
advance has been steady. 

He is not a showy man, but a studious. 
He is not an eloquent orator, but a con- 
vincing speaker. His greatest speech was 
in opposition to the Payne-Aldrich bill 
when that measure was reported to the 
House of Representatives by the Repub- 
lican Ways and Means Committee in 1909. 
He made several important speeches in 
advocacy of his own measures during the 
extra session of the House last summer, but 
none was so important or so exhaustive as 
that speech against the Payne bill. He 
spoke for several hours, took up the bill 
section by section and analyzed it from his 
information and convictions. This was one 
of the great speeches of a season of remark- 
able presentments of tariff doctrine on both 
sides of the House. 


Where Democracy Abides 


Underwood does not write his speeches. 
He says he cannot memorize easily, and 
never attempts to make a set speech or 
a speech where he follows copy exactly. 
His method is to collect all the available 
information bearing on his subject and 
arrange it in skeleton form. He sets it out 
by divisions, subdivisions and topics. He 
goes over these, rearranges, classifies, di- 
vides and subdivides. Then he may write 
portions of the speech, or he may not. At 
any rate, when he comes to talk he has 
nothing before him but a sheet of paper 
with his topics on it, and he talks without 
reference to notes or to authorities. 

He has an orderly, analytical mind. He 
reads economics at all times and gives 
his next preference to history, generally 
selecting some period and covering that. 
Modern history, and especially history of 
political and commercial developments, 
appeal to him strongly. He reads novels 
occasionally —perhaps more often than that; 
for there was a pile of late fiction on his 
library table when I was talking to him at 
his home in Birmingham a time ago. His 
chief amusement is golf, and he is a fair, 
average player, generally getting round 
within a few strokes of bogey —a few strokes 
more, not less—say, seven or eight. He 
used to ride horseback, but he has given 
that up of late years; and when he was in 
college he played football for a season or 
two. Now that he is fifty years old, golf 
is his main reliance both for exercise and 
amusement; but he doesn’t get much of 


_ that when he is in Washington. The ma- 


jority leader of the House is a busy man. 

He gives an impression of sanity, of re- 
serve power, of calmness. He seemsto be a 
man who has himself always in hand, and 
he has. He is quiet, grave, dignified, with a 
not exuberant but discriminating sense of 
humor. Heisawell-set-up man who weighs 
about one hundred and ninety pounds and 
looks much younger than his fifty years. 
He is careful as to his dress, always im- 
maculate and usually imperturbable. He 
can get angry and does if necessary, and 
he is a most agreeable companion; but his 
marked characteristics are seriousness and 
studiousness and calm. 

He is under no delusions about the 
House of Representatives, which he con- 
siders the most democratic as well as the 
most powerful legislative body in the world. 
“Tt makes no difference,” he said to me, 
“what sort of a reputation a man has for 
brilliance, for wealth, for any other attri- 
bute, when he comes to the House. Once he 
gets there he must prove up—work out his 
own salvation. No man can get anywhere 
in the House on the strength of a previous 
reputation. The members take him at 
their own valuation, not at his own or that 
of his former associates or friends or ad- 
mirers. The House is a plain democracy. 
If you have merit and ability and are a 
good fellow you can get along. If you have 
not, or cannot prove what you have, the 
case is hopeless. In all my service in the 
House I have never seen a man who was 
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If you drive a 
car at night— 


You should have Prest-O-Lite—the most efficient, reli- 
able and economical lighting system for automobile 
or motorcycle. 

Over three hundred thousand cars are equipped with 
Prest-O-Lite! 

Why? 

Because the great majority of owners have had experience 
with the unsatisfactory, unreliable generator. They 
know the risk of driving at night without a light 
that’s sure. 

Don’t take chances— 

Don’t experiment — 

Be guided by the experience of others— 


Get Prest-O-Lite 


on your new car— 


Insist upon it! 

When you buy—that’s the time to get Prest-O-Lite. 

If the manufacturer has turned out his product equipped 
with a generator—have it changed. If you do not— 
you ll want Prest-O-Lite before you have had your 
car a month. 

Prest-O-Lite is the only light that offers the universal 
service of 10,000 dealers, 25 branches and 13 charging 
stations. 

Without that service your car is not of full value. 


No matter when you drive 


—You should have Prest-O-Tire Tubes or a Prest-O-Tire 
Tank. Either one saves you the back-breaking, 
disagreeable labor over the hand pump. Convenient 
to carry, simple to operate, inexpensive. 

—You should have the Prest-O-Starter on your car. It 
eliminates the dangerous work of cranking—the sim- 
plest, surest starter ever made at the lowest price. 

Literature with full information on any or all of these three 
great boons to the motorist furnished on request. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY 


210 East South Street Indianapolis, Ind. 
BRANCHES 


at Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago (2), Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Providence, St. Louis, St, Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, 
CHARGING PLANTS FOREIGN AGENCIES 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, E. Cambridge. Honolulu, H. I; Manila, P.. I.; San Juan, 
Hawthorne, IIl., Indianapolis Long Island P. R.; Toronto, Can.; Vancouver, ; 
City, Los Angeles, Waverly, N.J., Oakland, City of Mexico; London, Eng.; 
Omaha, Seattle. Germany. 


Berlin, 


EXCHANGE AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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NABISCO \\ 


SSN 


Sugar Wafers iC 


<N 
\\ 
These delightful dessert confections XQ | 
Jf rightly havea place in every holidayrepast. \Q \ 
) > Their fragile goodness and delicate sweetness K€ @< 


X« ; : ; 
‘© never fail to please. The varying 


flavors comport with any dessert, 
with ices, fruits or beverages. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


iC) a 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— \ 


Another dessert confection, with an 
outer covering of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


0 SSeS) 


DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candp Coated Chewing Gum 


The singer’s tones are more dulcet, the speak- 
er’s voice more clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease and refresh the mouth 


and throat. The refinement of 
chewing gum for people of refine- 
ment. It’s the pepper- 
mint—the “we mint. 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c the Ounce and in Sc, 10c and 25c Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 


Texas Land Exposition 


and Northern Settlers’ Convention, Houston, 
Texas, Jan. 15-28, 1912. Low interstate railroad 
rates. Eighteen lines into Houston. Homeseek- 
ers and investors should not miss this opportunity 
tovisit Texas and see the South’sgreat Land Show. 
More than 1000 exhibits of farm products and ma- 
chinery. Any information about Texas on request. 


Texas Land Exposition, Houston, Texas 


Spend Your Winter atTucson, Arizona 


Finest winter climate in the United 
States. Seat of Arizona University. Edu- 
cate your children at Tucson, the ideal 
home city. Write Chamber of Commerce 
for beautiful, free, illustrated booklet. 


not intrinsically of good measure get any- 
where. Every man must prove what he is 
right there, on the floor and in committee, 
before he can get a standing. When he 
does prove up he gets just what his merits 
entitle him to, and no more and no less.” 
Underwood’s long service has given him 
a comprehensive idea of the necessities of 
compromise and conciliation. The man 
never was born who ean go into the House 
and force three hundred and ninety other 
men—or half of them—to do what he wants 
them to. He must persuade the others to 
do what he wants them to. It is one of the 
oldest of legislative axioms that all legisla- 
tion is compromise—and so it is. Under- 
wood appreciates this and knows how to 
smooth out difficulties and adjust warring 
opinions. He is an adept at putting things 
together; at losing here and gaining there; 
at giving and taking;~ at receding and ad- 
vancing; at understanding motives and 
grasping situations. He is no miracle- 
worker, nor does he try to work miracles. 
He uses the material at hand and gets the 
best results possible. 
his associates on both sides and is followed 
loyally by the majority. Lessdemonstrative 
than many others, he gets more results by his 
careful attention to detail and his studious 
consideration of legislation and its problems. 
Underwood is neither a Reactionary nor 
a Progressive. He holds to the basic tenets 


Not Guilty 


NCE upon a time James W. Faulkner, 
an Ohio political sage, ran a country 
newspaper. One day a peppery old 

farmer came clamoring into Faulkner’s 
sanctum. ; 

“Say,” he shouted, ‘‘this paper ain’t 
reliable. It prints lies.’’ 

“Pardon me, my friend,’ protested 
Faulkner; ‘‘but we strive to tell the exact 
truth about every subject. What has 
offended you?” 

“Gimme a copy of last week’s paper!’ 
shouted the visitor. 

Faulkner handed him a paper. The 
farmer took it, turned to an inside page, 
stabbed a paragraph with an accusing finger 
and yelled: ‘‘There it is, right there! It’s 
a lie! It never happened to him! That 
man’s a neighbor of mine and I tell you 
you’ve printed a lie about him. It never 
happened.” 

Faulkner took the paper and looked at 
the paragraph. The offending statement 
was a patent-medicine advertisement telling 
how the farmer’s neighbor had been cured 
of something or other. 


Plain Bob 


Bob went lockin’ for a job— 

Didn't want a situation; didn’t ask a lofty 
station ; 

Didw’t have a special mission for a top- 
notcher’s position; 

Didn't have such fine credentials—but he had 
the real essentials— 

Had a head that kept on workin’ and two 
hands that were not shirkin’ ; 

Wasn’t either shirk or snob; 

Wasn’t Mister—just plain Bob, 

Who was lookin’ for a job. 


Bob went lookin’ for a job; 

And he wasn’t scared or daunted when he 
saw a sign—‘‘ Men Wanted.” 

Walked right in with manner fittin’ up to where 
the Boss was sittin’ ; 

And he said: “My name is Bob, and I’m 
lookin’ for a job; 

And if you're the Boss that hires ’em, starts 
’em workin’ and that fires ’em, 

Put my name right down there, Neighbor, as a 
candidate for labor ; 

For my name is just plain Bob, 

And my pulses sort o’ throb 

For that thing they call a job.” 


Bob kept askin’ for a job, 

And the Boss he says: ‘‘What kind?” And 
Bob answered: ‘Never mind; 

For I ain’t a bit partic’ler and I never was a 
stickler 

For proprieties in workin’ —if you got some 
labor lurkin’ 

phe? around about kindly go and trot 
it out. 

It’s a job I want, you see— 

Any kind that there may be 

| Will be good enough for me.” 


He is popular with - 


Sense and 


December 30,1911 


of the Democratic party, but he is not 
against some of the more advanced ideas of 
the other element in the party. He isasane 
man, who is anxious for Democratic suc- 
cess if that success can be attained along 
lines that are real and meritorious—and of 
benefit to the country. He is calm in his 
convictions and dogged in earrying them 
out, but he is amenable to argument and 
never without a complete recognition of 
the politics of a situation. : ¥ 

So far as his being a candidate for presi- 
dent is concerned, he has been told that 
Alabama will present his name at the 
Democratic national convention, and he is 
willing his name should be presented. He 
is frank and sane about that too. His posi- 
tion is that he can make no campaign for 
the nomination or spend any time going 
about among the people, because he has 
yet a great fight to make as Democratic 
leader of the House; and he does not think 
it right or just to announce himself as a 
candidate. In his own words: “Because 
the filling of engagements in making ad- 
dresses would necessitate my absence from 
Washington, where the real fight is yet to 
be won, I have not announced my inten- 
tions as béing a candidate for the nomina- 
tion before the next convention—nor do I 
intend to do so of myself; but, should my 
party want me to do so, I shall be only too 
glad to accede to their wishes.” 


Bob was anxious for a job, 

And he said: ‘‘Look here, Old Feller—on 
the first floor, in the cellar, 

On the roof or im the attic—I’m a jobster 
democratic. 

And it’s all the same, Old Turk, what it is 
if it is work; 

I don’t ask for frills upon it—I just want a 
job—doggone it! 

There’s a fever in me rages 

For the thing that men call wages, 

Put me on the payroll pages!” 


Well, sir, Bob he got a job. 

But the Boss went round all day in a dreamy 
sort of way; 

And he says to me: 
got the world’s Highth Wonder! 

Got a feller name of Bob, who just asked me 
for a job— 

Never asks when he engages about overtime 
in wages; 

Never asked if he’d get pay by the hour or by 
the day; 

Never asked me if it’s airy work and light 
and sanitary ; 

Never asked me for my notion of the chances 
of promotion ; 

Never asked for the duration of his annual 
vacation; 

Never asked for Saturday half-a-holiday with 


pay; 
Never took me on probation till he tried the 


situation ; 

Never asked me if it’s sittin’ work or standin’, 
or befittin’ 

Of his birth and inclination—he just filed his 
application, 


Hung his coat up on a knob, 
Said his name was just plain Bob— 
And went workin’ at a job!” _J, W. Foley. 


Political Scenery 


AY IOWA editor wanted to get the drift 
of opinion in his state about a proposed 
presidential primary, and so he wrote to 
his correspondents to secure statements 
from representative citizens concerning 
the plan. 

A few days later the editor received a 
package of photographs from one of his 
correspondents. He returned the pictures 
with a letter saying he could not use them 
in the paper. Next day he got an angry 
letter from the correspondent. 

“T don’t see why you can’t use those pic- 
tures,’”’ wrote the correspondent, ‘especially 


_ after you ordered them and I had such a job 


collecting them.” 

“T didn’t order them,” wrote the editor. 
“Where did you get that idea?” 

“You did order them,” protested the 
correspondent in his reply, “‘and I inclose 
the order you sent.” 

With his letter he sent the original letter 
from the editor, which began with these 
words, under which the correspondent had 
drawn a heavy black line: “Please secure 
views of prominent politicians ——” 


“By thunder, we have ~ 


THE SATURDAY 


Five-Passenger Light 
Torpedo, $1250 


EVENING POST 


With Top and Wind- 
shield, $1350 


The One Proven Successful Valveless Motor 


Nowadays the whole automobile world is ringing with discussion as to the practicability of discarding the 
poppet valve, and with it the numerous gears, springs, cams, push rods, etc., which actuate it. Everybody 


has come to realize the simplicity and super-efficiency of the valveless construction. Extensive claims and arguments 
are being made for the valveless motors now so widely exploited. 


BUT JUST GRASP ONE GREAT FACT. Every such claim put forth applies with two-fold force to the Elmore valve- 
less motor—which in a dozen years of successful service, has in the hands of owners throughout the country proved 
both its simplicity and its superiority. We passed the experimental stage years ago. 


And the Elmore does not cost $3,000, $4,000, $5,000. There is a model to fit every motoring need, at a price well 


within the purchasing power of the most conservative. 
The Elmore was the Pioneer in Valveless 


Engine Construction 


We have advocated the valveless engine since the inception of the automo- 
bile industry in America. The first valveless two-cycle Elmore engine that 
was installed in a motor-car was a success—a great success. And each year 
we have refined and simplified it until, in this year’s models, we are install- 
ing a motor that we believe to be as perfect as human ingenuity can make 
it. We ask you to prove for yourself that it is the simplest, most efficient 
automobile engine extant. 


Elmore owners, the land over, are about the most thorough, consistent, 
persistent enthusiasts in motordom. In fact, they’re generally referred to as 
Elmore “‘fans.’’ Our only regret has been that in past years we have never 
been able to supply all the “friends of our friends’’ who wanted cars. For 
we would only turn out the number of cars that we could build 100 per 
cent. right in every detail. This year, with doubled factory capacity, we 
hope to come somewhat nearer to supplying the demand. 

In buying an Elmore you are not buying an experiment or a novelty, but 
a motor tested by thousands of owners for over a dozen years—a motor 
which, by virtue of patent rights, no other motor-car can have. 


Elmore Construction is of the Best 


There could be no better built car than the Elmore. Skilled workmanship 
and careful supervision accompany every detail. We aim to make the car 
itself a worthy setting for the gem of a motor that runs it. 


There is no better inspection system in the world than that which assures 
to Elmore owners the absolute flawlessness of every Elmore part. And 
exactly the same care is used in the selection of the materials and the 
finishing of the product. 


Whether your need be for a roadster or for one of the various types of 
touring car, you will find an Elmore model which in appearance and in 
service will rank with any car at any price. And the wonderful, exclusive 
Elmore motor assures you a smooth, sweet running car with the utmost 
in power efficiency, and with an entire absence of valve troubles and valve 


Na Write for the Elmore Book 


We have prepared a very interesting booklet about the Elmore car, which 
will be sent free on request, together with the name of the nearest dealer 
where you can see and test this wonderful car for yourself. 


THE ELMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 112 Amanda Street, Clyde, Ohio 


DEALERS — For 1912 we have doubled our factory capacity, thus enabling us to double our output. We are therefore enabled to take 
on a few additional dealers in sections not yet allotted. Write us for 1912 proposition on the one moderate-priced “car with a reason. 


ee, 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1600 —Top and Windshield Extra 
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World-wide confidence in the 


ee ee 


amounts to a deep-rooted conviction © 


You will find your Cadillac dealer booking orders and making : 
deliveries in the most ‘difficult’? motor car months of the 
year. 


Therefore, if you have not already placed your order do not 
be surprised if you find that he cannot “‘date’’ the delivery 
of your car for some time to come. 


Stop and consider a moment. 


We do not know where you may happen to be when you read 
this announcement. 


It may be in New York; or it may be in San Francisco; or it 
may be in Arizona. 


But wherever you are, there—in your home town—is the same 
intelligent, inflexible, and implicit confidence in the 
Cadillac which you encounter everywhere. 


If you are one of two million people who read it, you are one 
of two million people who have felt the influence, the 
impact, of Cadillac reputation. 


You may be on a train at this moment. _ If so, there are prob- 
ably others near you who give precedence to the Cadillac 
just as you give it. 


The section through which your train is speeding is permeated 
and saturated with Cadillac enthusiasm. 


‘This year that sentiment is intensified. 


: 
: 
. 
| 
1 


The electrical system of starting and lighting has helped greatly. 


But much more potent is the swelling appreciation of Cadillac 
standards, enhanced with every year that passes. 


It is literally true that it is not possible to remain faithful to 
Cadillac ideals and supply the demand even with the 
resources of this great plant. 


‘ 


It is true that your dealer and other dealers cannot buy as many 
Cadillac cars as they could sell. 


It is true that Cadillac demand rises superior to “‘seasons’’ and 
that orders and deliveries must be placed ahead in order to 
avoid disappointment. 


FAINOUSING. Sevin comeupeeeadsG STANDARD EQUIPMENT — Delco Dynamo with 80 A. H. battery for automatic starter, electric lights and ignition. Also Delco 
distributor ignition system with dry cell current. Lamps, Gray & Davis, especially designed for Cadillac Cars, black enamel with 
nickel trimmings; two head lights with adjustable globes to regulate light rays; two side lights, tail light. Hans gasoline gauge on 
dash; horn; full foot rail in tonneau, half foot rail in front; robe rail, tire irons, tool box, set of tools including pump and tire repair 
Prices dre RO B Deni kit; cocoa mat in all tonneaux except closed cars. Speedometer, Standard, improved with 4 inch face and electric light. 


including standard equipment CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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(Continued from Page 9) . 


the originals and erodes them to its own 
pattern—New York, the city of initial sue- 
cesses and of quiet, final failures—it had 
changed him as it had changed others. He 
swept his mind over the disheartening years 
just past, reviewing every crisis, every lost 
battle. If he had just held his head high in 
every one of these crises each might have 
turned the other way. In this last month, 
during which he had accepted final defeat, 
he had assigned with each day a new reason 
for failure. Such is the way of the morbid. 
“Tf I had just a few more brains!”’ he said 
one day. “If I had been better trained in 
business!” on another. ‘‘If I had been born 
with social connections!”’ on still another. 
And finally, on that blackest day of all, 
when a plunge in the river seemed like rest: 
“Tf I hadn’t a streak of yellow!” 

“Bluff! Front!” 

It seemed as if his very youth had come 
out of the past with this message. That 
was it, of course. Something elastic with 
hope and courage tingled in Tripp’s blood. 

“Bluff! Front!” 

Why, as he looked back on his good, 
building years, before he went over the 
crest and began his descent, he understood 
what his special talent had been. He could 
assume the appearance of prosperity; he 
could give to his listener the impression of 
confidence. He had lost all that; New 
York had destroyed it by the process of 
overawing him. 

This thought, however, unlike the others, 
had its element of hope. He could not 
acquire more brains, go back to get more 
business training, reincarnate himself into 
social connections or paint out his streak 
of yellow; but he could assume the bluff 
again. There, out of his own successful 
past, had come the formula—come in the 
nick of time 

His hand working with his thought, he 
took from his inner pocket a bundle of 
letters, old and new, and ran over them. 
Some were perfunctory business communi- 
cations—most of them contained some- 
where the distressing particle, ‘‘No!” 
Some—though not many—were bills. He 
had paid as he had gone—at least he would 
not quit in personal debt. Only one of 


_ these was really perturbing; he turned that 


over quickly. It was a dun for the month’s 
rent of his desk in a Twenty-third Street 
office—for the Tripp Staten Island Corpora- 
tion had dwindled from a suite to deskroom. 

Finally, near the bottom, he reached the 
letter he was looking for—a pretentious 
square envelope, embossed: a pretentious 
square of paper, midway of which, in tiny. 
and elegant print, was this legend: 


Dear Sir: Mr. Gallup instructs me to say that, 
though he has nearly made up his mind about the 
situation to which you refer in your communication 
of September fourth, he will be glad to see you at 
any time Wednesday after two-thirty. 


Yours very truly, 
J. W. PEET, Sec’y. 


Mr. Tripp read it again. The falling 
lines of his face lifted. Just then the bells 
of the Madison Square tower boomed and 
chimed. It was a quarter to three. 

“Better wait until three,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘Seem too eager if I went now.” 

Heroseand walked north. Hehad the for- 
mula for New York again; the practical ap- 
plication and the result of that formula 
moved and danced all about him. Those 
beautiful women, slim to fit the fashion, 
dressed in an elegant simplicity far more 
expensive than the loudest gauds—bluff 
dressed them and rendered them beauti- 
ful! Those glass-and-enamel automobiles, 
with their smart occupants and their 
smarter chauffeurs—bluff! He paused to 
look into the windows of that hotel from 
which Fifth Avenue rises, south and north. 
The favored guests who sat lunching late, 
at window-seats whose very reservations 
had cost a week’s living of a working 
family—how sat they there? Bluff! 

And all this time, under the steady 
inspiration of bluff and its results, he was 
composing his informal address to Horace 
W. Gallup, of the Gallup-Jones Company. 
He would enter with calm assurance, as he 
had done in days of old. He would make 
much of his record in Omaha and his 
services with Golden & Baker. He would 
rehearse one by one the story of his big 
deals and his impossible feats of selling. 
He would gloss over the Staten Island realty 
proposition—his losing venture. If pinned 


down he would carry it through by laying 
everything to the lawsuit—just as the old 
Terry Tripp used to gloss over the weak 
points in his side of a real-estate trans- 
action; but he didn’t propose to be pinned 
down. He devised an elaborate system of 
parries and counterblows to avoid this. 
And he would end by asking—ten thou- 
sand dollars a year! Yes, a cool ten 
thousand! a 

And now the great bell of the city clock 
struck three mellow notes. He turned toward 
Fourth Avenue. He was very brisk now. 
Why, it was as good as done! It mattered 
not that his back-thought was saying: 
“Tt’s my last chance! If I fail in this ——” 
His outer mind was clear, confident. 
had summoned the bluff! It was the lost 
formula—the way to get on in New York. 
He couldn’t lose! 

Horace W. Gallup sat in a mahogany 
chair at a glass-top desk, littered system- 
atically with papers. He was in late middle 
age. He hada bald dome of a head, a close- 
chopped mustache, a pursy figure whose 
breadth suggested old strength of muscle. 
Indeed, everything about him connoted 
quiet power, perfectly balanced—his firm 
chin, his strongly carved nose, and espe- 
cially his cold, steady gray eyes. He wel- 
comed Mr. Tripp with a cordiality that 
seemed to betray long training. 

Terry Tripp had entered with his 
shoulders squared, his facial lines in rising 
planes, his eye bright, his step quick and 
confident. He sat down with all the brisk- 


ness in the world; but he took a breath—’ 


one tiny breath—before he began. 

“T’ve come to see about that place as 
manager for your firm.”’ 

“T’m about ready to fill it,” replied Mr. 
Gallup. “I’ve picked out the man, really; 
but it will do no harm to listen to you. 
Didn’t I see you once at Golden & Baker’s? 
What can you do?” 

Mr. Tripp stole another breath and fixed 
Mr. Gallup with his eye. The other re- 
turned his gaze steadily, critically, without 
emotion. Terry Tripp started to speak, 
but no words came. The Gallup eye re- 
mained fixed. And suddenly, without voli- 
tion, Terry’s lips began talking. And this 
is what he heard himself say: 

“Mr. Gallup, I’ve come for a job—your 
manager if you think I can fill the place— 
but any kind of a job if that one isn’t open. 
You see—I need it. Mr. Gallup, I’m aman 
who’s got it in him, but who’s failed. I 
admit it—I’ve failed. But I’m not all in. 
Not by a jugful! I can pull off big things 
yet, and I knowit. If I don’t it’s the river 
for mine. That’s the main reason, maybe, 
why you ought totry me. Noman who has 
given up a safe position to work for you 
could possibly hustle as I’ll hustle—I’ve just 
got to! See?” 

He paused here, for his outer intelligence 
told him what he had done; but before 
he could control them his lips had begun 
speaking again: 

“You see, things have gone wrong with 
me in New York. I made good here at 
first—I’d already done things in Omaha. 
Golden & Baker will tell you that I satisfied 
them. Well, I saw a chance to operate for 
myself in Staten Island lots. Big thing, 
if I could swing it; and I took chances. 
You’ve heard about it, maybe. The 
Tripp Staten Island Realty Company— 
installment proposition, but straight. It 
looked like a gold mine—for a while. You 
know how those things go. The truth is, 
I hadn’t the capital. I needed money and I 
started on a shoestring. I’d put in every 
dollar I had—that was only a little. I bor- 
rowed every dollar I could—that wasn’t 
enough. 

“T might haveswung it even then, but the 
bad times came and the bottom went out 
of real estate, installment end first! Then 
the Home Lot Company sued. I won’t go 
into that. I was buncoed a little on my 
titles in the beginning, and I suppose the 
Home people were half right. I lost; and 
what I didn’t pay for settlement I paid the 
lawyers. I tell people, just to keep up a 
front, that it was the suit which finished 
me. It wasn’t. I’d have gone out anyhow, 
because I hadn’t the capital. But that did 
give me the final punch. 

“And since then—five months—I’ve 
been just settling up. I could have gone 
into bankruptcy and saved something. I 
wasn’t playing it that way. I worked it— 
never mind the details; they’d bore you 
anyway —so that no one should lose a dollar 


He 
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Thoroughly cleanses hair and scalp. Removes dandruff and 


discourages its return. 


Promotes head comfort. 


Tends to 


prevent premature loss of hair by its cleansing, antiseptic effect 


upon the scalp. 


hair soft, silky and fluffy. 


Ideal for ladies because it aids to make the 
Prices 25¢aa tar, 


Rexall products are sold by only one druggist in a place, the 
leading druggist whose store is known as 


The Rexall Store 


There are nearly 5,000 of these stores in the United States and Canada 
UNITED DRUG CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Branches : 


If $500 will buy 


a style FF Packard piano 
—and life-long piano satisfac- 
tion—why pay more? Or 
run arisk by paying less? The 
better dealers everywhere sell 
Packard pianos and player 
pianos—on terms. Get cat- 
alogue BB from The 
Packard Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana—to-day. 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. By 
my new system many are becoming expert penmen. 
Am placing my students as instructors in commer- 
cial colleges. If you wish to becomea better penman, 
write me. I willsend you FREE one of my Favorite 
Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 


C.W. RANSOM, 
340 Minor Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, London and Paris 


¥e 
The reason we sold 31 million © 
Welsbach Mantles last year is 
because the 27 million we E 
sold the year before A 
made good. ; 


FOR MENDING HARNESS 


shoes, tents, awnings, pulley belts, carpets, 


It takes 4 . 
i saddles, suit cases, buggy tops, dash 


thread, boards, or any heavy material. 

feeds from STEWART’S AUTOMATIC 

spool and does the yy SASS AWL is the only 

work of any harness \ S ry estar. perfec t 

maker machine, It is Ss eg Nee 

indispensable for farmers. S/o 4; 7™, Awl. 
SS = 


Agents wanted. Sent prepaid for 
$1.25. Send at once for catalog. 


STEWART-SKINNER CO. 
77 Hermon Street Worcester, Mass. 


== vi. 


There’s money in merchandise 


And there are big opportunities right now for good men inthe retail field. Why not start 


a profit making retail store of your own? It’s my business to find places where new stores 
are needed. I knowabout towns, industries, rooms, rents, etc., in every part of the U.S. 
On my list are many places where a new store can start with small capital and pay a 
profit from the beginning. No charge for information. And a two hundred page book 
telling how to run a store goes free. Edward B. Moon, +16 W. Randolph St.; Chicago 
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$/25 net per Acre 
rom cumbers 


J 


si us 3) 

SPO" Mr. R. D. Hudson, on 
his farm in Nueces 
County, in the Gulf Coast 
Country of Texas and Louis- 
lana, averages $125 an acre 
net profit on his cucumbers. 
He planted them in February and 
marketed them in March. 

Think of it—enough profit in two months to 
more than pay for the land, and 10 months left 
in which to grow two other crops. 

‘Two and three crops a year is not unusual in the 
Gulf Coast Country of Texas and Louisiana for 
they have twelve months of growing weather. 


Making money down there is not difficult. 
Any man with ordinary intelligence can make 
good in the Gulf Coast Country of Texas and 
Louisiana. ‘Thousands of men have left the 
stores, offices, and factories of the north to go 
down there and lead an independent, out-of- 
door life. ‘They enjoy being their own boss, 
and piling up their own bank account feels 
good to them. 


Better look into this 


Investigate! Go down there this fall or winter. 
See and talk to these growers. Then you will 
realize the big opportunities open to you. The 
trip, by the Frisco, will alone be worth the little 
cost of going. Excursion fares, via the Frisco, 
the first and third Tuesdays of each month, 
make the trip inexpensive. 


The Frisco Lines operate splendid, electric 
lighted, all steel trains, daily, from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Birmingham and New 
Orleans. These trains carry through cars, daily, 
and on excursion days, through tourist sleepers 
to the Gulf Coast Country. 


3 Splendid Books FREE 


One on the Mid-Coast country of Texas, one on the 
lower irrigated sections of the Rio Grande Valley 
and one on Louisiana, all 
beautifully illustrated, 
showing scenes in actual 
colors. They describe the 
country and crops from 
one end to the other, giv- 
ing examples of successes 
and personal statements by men who have gone 
there and made good. Write for your free copies 
today, while you think of it. 


A. HILTON, General Passenger Agent 
1425 Frisco Building St. Louis, Mo. 


oo 


Don’t stick it out the rest of 
the Winter in a cold house 
A letter to us today will bring a 


man to you who will figure the 
cost of an installation of ' 


Boilers and 
Radiators 


They can be put in now, without 
disturbing your present heating 
system, and will give you 70° com- 
fort for the rest of the winter and 
all winters to come. When you 
write ask for our ‘“Heat Primer,” a 
great book for folks in cold houses. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 
252 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. } 
Showrooms in Principal Cities. 


| A perfect collar for the busy man—Linen style, linen fit, linen i 
appearance, and no laundry bills. At dealers—Style Book fj 
\j Free on request. The Arlington Co., 725 Broadway, N.Y. 
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except me. Banks, investors, everybody— | 


they’re all paid off. I don’t owe a dollar on 
that business. 
and I’m looking for a job. It hasn’t been 
easy. Some of the companies I’d crossed, 
of course; that queered me with them. 
The others that I knew best—they didn’t 
want a failure. There are young men com- 
ing in from the outside all the time—young 
men that have made good, just as I made 
good in Omaha. They’re filling the jobs. 
Even Golden & Baker, who know what I 
can do, have young, new men in the old 
places. No chance there. I wrote to you 
when I heard you needed a manager, just 
because you’d never had anything to do 
with me—didn’t know anything about me— 
and I thought you might try me as a new 
proposition.” 

Terry Tripp stopped for the beating of 
his breath and his emotions. 
still sat immobile, the cool, critical eye 
fixed. Suddenly Terry wasspeaking again— 
this time in a passion of self-revelation. 

“That isn’t all either. There’s the girl! 
She’s the last reason and the best. There 
always isa girl, Isuppose. She’s in business 
out of New York. She’sasuccess. I can’t 
ask her until I’ve made good—she would 
give up her success to marry a failure, 
maybe, but I’m not the one to make the 
proposition. That was why I started the 
Staten Island Company really. It’s been 
long waiting; but I can wait if I get 
another chance. Look at me!” he burst 
out. “I’m thirty-six. I know real estate— 
and New York real estate at that—from 
AtoZ. It’s the only thing I do know. I’m 
dying to make good. I can make good! I 
took a big chance—and I lost. It was an 
error of judgment, maybe, but other men 
have made errors of judgment and come 


\\ 


It’s wound up and over— | 


Mr. Gallup | 
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back. And I was honest clear through. 
I played and I lost. Next time Ill win. I 
just want a chance with you. « I’m not ask- 
ing to be your general manager. I’m asking 
for a place—to make good. I must make 
good!”’ 

Here he ran down—came to his climax 
and stopped. And into the vacuum of his 
emotions rushed fear and despair. What 
had he done? In that moment an old and 
horrible memory of his youth came back to 
him! It was the tale of a murderer who 
had denied everything, even unto the scaf- 
fold; and who, at the last moment, had 
burst out, confessed—and put the rope 
about his own neck! He was that man. 
He had told the bitter truth at the end of 
his bluff. Now let them give him the rope! 

Horace W. Gallup had roused himself. 
He had thrown himself back in his chair; 
he was laughing. ‘My boy,” he said, 
“‘you’re refreshing! I haven’t listened to 
the like of you for ten years.” 

“Tt’s the truth,” faltered Terry weakly. 

“T know it is,” declared Mr. Gallup. 
“Tt carries the stamp on its face. I’ve been 
listening to the New York bluff all my life. 
I’ve had them come in with patched 
trousers and tell me they were willing to 
leave a five-thousand-dollar job for the 
privilege of running my business. You’re 
the first applicant who has told me the 
truth.’”’ He trained his eye on Terry again; 
this time it held atwinkle. ‘‘The manager’s 
job is filled; but I want you. A man who 
can tell the truth would be a novelty. 
Start right in on my selling end. How 
much do you want to begin on?”’ 

Terry gulped twice. 

“How would fifty dollars a week do for a 
starter?” Terry brought out finally. 

“Seventy-five!”’ said Mr. Gallup. 


Oddities and Novelties 


The Flavor of Fruit 


FFERVESCING beverages of apple 

f flavor, agreeable to the palate, ought 

to be common, like those of the peach, 

strawberry or other fruits. There should be 

apple essences of good quality on the market. 

Yet this flavoring is rarely heard of in the 
United States. 

Apple essence is manufactured on a con- 
siderable scale, however, in Germany. The 
aroma of the fruit is concentrated chiefly 
in the peel, being tenaciously held therein 
by certain waxlike substances—the juice 
has little of it. Hence the utilization of the 
peelings almost exclusively in making this 
particular product. 

The cheap, dry peelings, which are a 
waste product of the dried-apple industry, 
will not serve. What is required is fresh 
peelings, which in Germany are bought 
in quantities from great fruit-preserving 
plants where the apples are first peeled by 
machinery, in order that the products ob- 
tained from them shall be more uniform in 
consistency and lighter in color. 

The best apples for the purpose, how- 
ever, are those which have ripened fully in 
the sunshine on the trees. Those stung by 
insects and fresh-fallen are found highly 
aromatic and desirable. Apples that have 
been kept in storage are less satisfactory. 
The yellow and bright-red varieties give a 
better aroma than the green and dark-red 
ones; and the smaller apples are more 
available because of their relatively higher 
yield of peelings. 

The peelings are soaked for several days 
in alcohol; and a number of batches of 
fresh peelings are put successively into the 
same alcohol in order to make the latter 
absorb as much of the flavoring element 
as possible. Finally the alcohol is distilled 
in a vacuum apparatus and the result is the 
apple essence. : 

The flavor is remarkably true to Nature. 
Sometimes it is “shaded” for commercial 
purposes by the addition of small quanti- 
ties of aromatic extracts of black currant, 
peach, apricot, or even honey; but there 
is nothing in its way quite so good as the 
essence made from apple peelings only, 
when those are of the best. 

Efforts have been made to separate and 
preserve in the form of essences the special 
and peculiar aromas of certain varieties of 
apples, such as the Baldwin and Northern 
Spy, but without success. The cores are 
sometimes extracted and distilled with the 
peelings for essence; but the product is 
inferior, 


Growth and the Skeleton 


HAT really grows, as the child or other 
young animal gains size, is the skele- 
ton. The growth tendency resides wholly 
in the bony structure—recent scientific 
experiments have shown this—and the 
muscular system, stretched by the develop- 
ment of the skeleton, simply follows along. 
One fact considered in this connection is 
that lack of adequate food supply in child- 
hood has a stunting effect. The starveling 
boy or girl makes an undersized man or 
woman. How this works was illustrated 
by the case of a pup which, beginning on 
the fortieth day of its life, was systemat- 
ically starved for three hundred and fifty 
days, receiving barely enough food to keep 
it alive. Thereafter it had all it wanted to 
eat. It promptly waxed much overfat, but 
remained a dwarf. 

It is owing to underfeeding that the 
children of city slums are mostly under- 
size. And, even when grown to manhood 
and womanhood, the folk of the poor and 
congested quarters of the great towns are 
of an average stature markedly inferior to 
that of the dwellers in wealthier and more 
prosperous residential districts. 

So strong is the tendency to grow in a 
young animal, that—as proved by the 
puppy experiments —growth can be stopped 
altogether only by reducing the food supply 
to a point where death soon results from 
sheer inanition. So long, however, as food 
enough to support life ever so barely is 
furnished, the dog will go on growing at the 
expense of its own tissues, using up first its 
fat and then its muscular structure for the 
enlargement of its skeleton. 

Assuming that what is true of puppies in 
such matters is likewise true of babies, it is 
inferred that a child which does not gain 
weight, or which gains very slowly, is for 
some reason so undernourished that its own 
body substances are being consumed to 
contribute to the growth of its skeleton. A 
child that is underweight for its age has 
a higher percentage of bones, a lower per- 
centage of fat and muscle and a higher per- 
centage of water in all its tissues than the 
normal child. It should be fed accordingly, 
to correct these conditions. 

One fact ascertained by the experiments 
with puppies is that water takes the place 
of the normal fat in the bones of a starved 
animal. 

The efforts of the physician, where a thin 
and underweight child is concerned, should 
be to supply plenty of fat and flesh-forming 
proteids in the diet. 
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More Money 


Than 
Most Men 
Make 


One woman on our 
subscription force has 
made over $7,000 this 
year. Another has made 
almost $6,000. Thou- 
sands of others earned 
lesser amounts. Even 
those who worked for 
a few hours with the 


idea of making a little 
“pin money” accom- 
plished what they set 
out to do. ; 


No other periodicals have 
ever held exactly the same 
position in this country which 
The Saturday Evening 
Postand The Ladies’ Home 
Journal now occupy. They 
are family institutions. 
Everybody knows and re- 
spects them and their rep- 
resentatives. When you 
represent them, you are not 
a mere “solicitor” but the © 
accredited agent of a great 
publishing concern. 


Any woman without pre- 
vious business experience 
can with our coaching make 
a liberal income by repre- 
senting The Saturday Even- 
ing Post and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Even if you 
have only a few spare hours 
you can devote them profit- 
ably to this work, for which 
we pay a handsome com- 
mission and a salary, the 
‘amount of which depends 
upon the time devoted to it. 
You can learn all about it by 
sending us a line of inquiry. — 


Subscription Agency Division — 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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This 1912 Self-Starting 
Marion “35”—$1285 


tie 
asa 
OE 


Ce emaal 
patos 


oe 


Five-passenger, fore-door touring car; oil lamps; all-black enameled with brass 


=> thirty horse-power; equipped with self- fronts; magneto; horn; tool-kit; oiler; 

om starter; wheel-base 112 inches; tires, 32x4, quick tire repair kit and pump. Top 

LN No-rim-cut type; two gas lamps; three extra. Price, $1285. 

Th HERE are any number of ways The Marion rear system has never 

oe ° ° . . 
= to trim” the value of an auto- been equaled in a car of this price. 
TTY mobile. And it can be done so There are five double annular bearings 
; 


skillfully that the average buyer does _in the transmission; two Timken roller 
not know the difference. But let the bearings in the differential; two roller 
buyer beware, for those who buy the __ bearings in the axle and one in the drive 


‘TE 


WM cheapened car in a short time find they have shaft. You cannot find a car below $1800 F 
—t a very weak and mighty insecure automobile that has this expensive line-up of rear system E 
ah investment. This “cheapening process” sel- bearings. This construction makes its oper- 4 
= dom touches those parts of the car which ation practically frictionless. The brake con- q 
im most people are more or less familiar with. struction is the twin internal expanding p 
LY The wheel base, horse-power, seating capac- type, operating within drums which measure i 
1. ity, number of lamps, etc., are not generally four inches in width and fourteen inches in LE! 
till tampered with. These surface facts are too diameter—the same brake as you find on the 2 
=p much in evidence. But,strange to say, the most highest priced cars. Compare this rear sys- 2 
WY vital parts of the machine are cut to the bone. tem and brakes with the rear system on cars a 
= To illustrate: You can take a $10,000 home and of the $1000 class, and you’ll see where the “cheapen- ‘ 
ATP easily cut a thousand dollars from its cost by putting ing process” comes in. The Marion motor is 2 
= on a cheap roofing material, substituting soft woods the four-cylinder—four cycle type—rated at | 
er for hard woods on the interior finish, selecting inferior 30-horsepower. It will easily develop fifty miles an ql 
Ai, hardware, etc.—in short, weaken the whole structure. hour and has a record for economy. Aluminum 2 
=. In general appearance you would still have the same housing instead of iron lowers the weight of this A 
Mh. house. It would still be the same size—have the car 82 pounds and greatly lengthens the life of its c 
wu same number of rooms —same size rooms, etc., but tires, and, of course, aluminum costs more than 4 
=) the difference would quickly show in rapid and costly iron. And the wheel base is a full one hundred 5 
Te deterioration. and twelve inches. Not one hundred and eight or eS 
= It is the same with an automobile. You can thereabouts, which makes three passengers in the AE 
= weaken the brakes— put on a frail rear system — use rear seat a tight squeeze, but full one hundred = 
it . - iron instead of aluminum in the housings—use small and twelve, so that you do not have to sit with your ci 
=? wheels and tires—cheapen the upholstery, and easily legs crossed. All E 
: TT cut the cost of the whole car twenty-five per cent. Run this Marion alongside of any car listed at =F 
noon Thus the car is cut down and cheapened. And you about the same price. Look the two over. See how im uy 
= cannot get away from the fact that when you cheapen much bigger, better and stronger the Marion looks. gu 
lle you must weaken. See how much heavier the construction is. See if it — 
—, Against this condition the Marion “35” at $1285 does not seem more practical to invest $1285 than ll 
—~ is a striking contrast. First of all the equipment in- $1000. The additional price guarantees you additional : 
‘VUE | cludes the most improved self-starter. No more back strength and security. : ( 
—, breaking cranking. Just pull a little lever on the dash, See this car at once. Our 1912 book will give I a 
TTT) throw the switch on the battery, and you're off. you all the facts. Write for a copy to-day. 4 
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ELECTRIC 
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FULLY EQUIPPED $3,500 


Compare the First 


Electrics with this 


Big Five-Passenger Limousine 


Silent Waverley Electrics representing sixteen years of manufacture 


could be placed side by side. 


This exhibit would show the progress, year 


by year, in the most completely equipped plant in the world devoted to elec- 


tric vehicles. 
the other end would be 


At one end would be one of the first Waverley Runabouts. At 


The Silent Waverley Limousine-Five 


Design and Construction 
Patents Applied for 


“Full View Ahead” 


Between these would be Waverley Electrics of every year,in daily use, 


giving satisfactory service to their owners. 


You would see here the first 


application of Shaft Drives in numbers to electrics of modern design, the first 
(and only) shaft-driven electric car operating with equal success on either 
solid or pneumatic tires, the first electric with four full elliptic springs and 
torsional supporting cross springs, and finally — The first Five-Passenger 
Electric Limousine, and the first full view ahead in a large inclosed electric. 
Exide, Waverley, National, Ironclad or Edison 
Battery, Solid or Pneumatic Tires. 
Write for Waverley Art Book, richly illustrated 


in colors. 


Full description of the Limousine-Five, 


1912 Four-Passenger Brougham, Coupe, Victoria- 
Phaeton, Roadster, Stanhope and other models. 
Prices $3,500 down to $1,225, 


The Waverley Company 
Factory and Home Office, 162 South East Street 


Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 
New York, 2010 Broadway 


St. Louis, 4432 Olive St. 


Philadelphia, 2043 Market St. 
Chicago Branch, 2005 Michigan Blvd. 
Dealers in several hundred other principal centers 


Are you Planning To-day 
for a College Education? 


De you want a training along definite 
lines that will make you a factor 
later on in the world of activity? Are 
you going to be known as a successful 
man or a successful woman with the 
means to sustain you and yours later 
on, in just the way you would choose 
to live? We will pay allthe expenses 
of your college course. We have 
maintained for years an educational 
division which has sent thousands of 
young people to college. 

Select whatever school, university, 
musical conservatory, business college, 
or school of salesmanship you prefer. 
We will pay all your expenses in return 
for looking after the subscription work 
of The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal in your locality. 

The work will not necessarily take all of 
your time. It is pleasant and healthful and 
you will gain splendid experience in develop- 
ing poise and self-reliance in meeting peo- 
ple. If you will tell us just what your 
ambition is, and where you would like to go, 


we will gladly tell you how you can secure 
your education without a cent of expense. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Educational Division, Philadelphia 


Addresses on application 


CLOSED 


BOYS Be the First in Your Town 

to Own a “BULLET” Knife 
Made from genuine Krag-Jorgensen army rifle cartridge, strong 
and durable, with keen blade made from selected steel. 

i : We will send you The Boys’ Magazine 
Special Offer: for six months, and this ‘‘Bullet’’ Knife, for 
50c. The Boys’ Magazine, edited by Walter Camp, is the finest 
magazine in the world for boys. Filled with fascinating stories 
and instructive articles. Handsome colored covers and beautifully 
illustrated throughout. Departments devoted to Boy Scouts, 
Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, Stamps 
and Coins. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order today. 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 325 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, at all news-stands, 10 cents a copy. 

OPEN ee 


Half actual size 


WONDER 


KEITH’S 2 


HOUSES 
A New Book of 
20 Plans show- 10 
ing photo views Cc 


as actually built 
and large floor plans for 20 
selected types of Keith’s best 
ideas in Bungalows, Cottages 
and Houses, costing $2,000 
up. They are Wonder Houses 
for practical, inexpensive 
homes, Send silver or stamps. 

M, L, KEITH 
472 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


For full information about 


Write, Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
610 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
Established Fifty Years. Useful Booklet FREE 


7 . MONEY IN POUL- 
Foy Ss Big Boo TRY and SQUABS 
Tells how to start small and grow big. Describes 
world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives a 
great mass of useful poultry information. Low prices 
on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. Mailed 4c, 


F. FOY, Box 4, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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THE KITCHEN SIDE OF Thilg DOOR 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


Then with a little air of decision she turned 
and walked swiftly down the passageway 
that separated dining room from kitchen. 
Tillie, the scrubwoman, was down on her 
hands and knees in one corner of the pas- 
sage. She was one of a small army of clean- 
ers that had begun the work of clearing 
away the débris of the long night’s revel. 
Miss Fink lifted her neat skirts high as she 
tiptoed through the little soapy pool that 
followed in the wake of Tillie, the scrub- 
woman. She opened the swinging doors a 
cautious little crack and peered in. What 
she saw was not pretty. If the words 
“sordid”? and ‘‘bacchanalian” had been 
part of Miss Fink’s vocabulary they would 
have risen to her lips then. 

The crowd had gone. The great room 
contained not more than half a dozen 
people. Confetti littered the floor. Here 
and there a napkin, crushed and bedraggled 
into an unrecognizable ball, lay under a 
table. From an overturned bottle the dregs 
were dripping drearily. The air was stale, 
stifling, poisonous. 

At a little table in the center of the room 
Henri’s three were still drinking. They 
were doing it in a dreadful and businesslike 
way. There were two men and one woman. 
The faces of all three were mahogany 
colored and expressionless. There was 
about them an awful sort of stillness. 
Something in the sight seemed to sicken 
Gussie Fink. It came to her that the 
wintry air outdoors must be gloriously 
sweet and cool and clean in contrast to this. 
She was about to turn away with a last 
look at Heiny yawning behind his hand, 
when suddenly the woman rose unsteadily 
to her feet, balancing herself with her finger- 
tips on the table. She raised her head and 
stared across the room with dull, unseeing 
eyes, and licked her lips with her tongue. 
Then she turned and walked half a dozen 
paces, screamed once with horrible shrill- 
ness and crashed to the floor. She lay 
there in a still, crumpled heap, the folds of 
her exquisite gown rippling to meet a little 
stale pool of wine that had splashed from 
some broken glass. Then this happened: 
Three people ran toward the woman on the 
floor and two people ran past her and out 
of the room. The two who ran away were 
the men with whom she had been drinking, 
and they were not seen again. The three 
who ran toward her were Henri, the waiter, 
Miss Gussie Fink, the checker, and Tillie, 
the scrubwoman. Henri and Miss Fink 
reached her first. Tillie, the serubwoman, 
was a close third. Miss Gussie Fink made 
as though to slip her arm under the poor 
bruised head, but Henri caught her wrist 
fiercely —for a waiter—and pulled her to her 
feet almost roughly. 

“You leave her Kid!” he 
commanded. 

Miss Gussie Fink stared, indignation 
choking her utterance. And as she stared 
the fierce light in Henri’s eyes was replaced 
by the light of tenderness. 

“We'll tend to her,” said Henri; ‘“‘she 
ain’t fit for you to touch. I wouldn’t let 
you soil your hands on such truck.” And 
as Gussie still stared he grasped the un- 
conscious woman by the shoulders, while 
another waiter grasped her ankles, and 
Tillie, the serubwoman, arranged her dra- 
peries pityingly round her, and together 
they carried her out of the dining room to 
a room beyond. 

Back in the kitchen Miss Gussie Fink 
was preparing to don her hat, but she was 
experiencing some difficulty because of the 


alone, 


way in which her fingers persisted in trem- 
bling. Her face was turned away from the 
swinging doors, but she knew when Henri 
came in. He stood just behind her in 
silence. When she turned to face him she 
found Henri looking at her, and as she 
looked all the Heiny in him came to the sur- 
face and shone in his eyes. He looked long 
and silently at Miss Gussie Fink—at the 
sane, simple wholesomeness of her, at her 
clear brown eyes, at her white forehead 
from which the shining hair sprang away 
in such a delicate line, at her immaculately. 
white shirtwaist and her smooth, snug- 
fitting collar, at her creamy skin, at her 
trim belt. He looked as one who would 
rest his eyes—eyes weary of gazing upon 
satins, and jewels, and rouge, and carmine, 
and white arms. 

“Gee, Kid! 
said. 

“Do I—Heiny?” whispered Miss Fink. 

“Believe me!” replied Heiny fervently. 
“‘Tt was just a case of swelled head. Forget 
it, will you? Say, that gang in there 
tonight—why, say, that gang i 

“T know,” interrupted Miss Fink. 

“Going home?” asked Heiny. 

oe Yes.”’ 

‘Suppose we have a bite of something to 
eat first,’’ suggested Heiny. 

Miss Fink glanced round the great 
deserted kitchen. As she gazed a little 
expression of disgust wrinkled her pretty 
nose—the nose that perforce had sniffed 
the scent of so many rare and exquisite 
dishes. ‘ 

“‘Sure,”’ she assented joyously, ‘‘but not 
here. Let’s go round the corner to Joey’s. 
I could get real chummy with a cup of good 
hot coffee and a ham on rye.” 

He helped her on with her coat, and if his 
hands rested a moment on her shoulder 
who was therc to see it? A few sleepy, wan- 
eyed waiters and Tillie, the serubwoman. 
Together they started toward the door. 
Tillie, the serubwoman, had worked her wet 
way out of the passage and into the kitchen 
proper. She and her pail blocked their 
way. She was sopping up asoapy pool with 
an all-encompassing gray scrubrag. Heiny 
and Gussie stopped a moment perforce to 
watch her. It was rather fascinating to see 
how that artful scrubrag craftily closed in 
upon the soapy pool until it engulfed it. 
Tillie sat back on her knees to wring out 
the water-soaked rag. There was some- 
thing pleasing in the sight. Tillie’s blue 
calico was faded white in patches and at 
the knees it was dark with soapy water. 
Her shoes were turned up ludicrously at 
the toes, as serubwomen’s shoes always are. 
Tillie’s thin hair was wadded back into a 
moist knob at the back and skewered with 
a gray-black hairpin. From her parboiled, 
shriveled fingers to her ruddy, perspiring 
face there was nothing of grace or beauty 
about Tillie. And yet Heiny found some- 
thing pleasing there. He could not have 
told you why, nor can I, unless to say 
that it was, perhaps, for much the same 
reason that we rejoice in the wholesome, 
safe, reassuring feel of the gray woolen 
blanket on our bed when we wake from a 
horrid dream. 

‘““A Happy New Year to you,” said 
Heiny gravely, and took his hand out of his 
pocket. 

Tillie’s moist right hand closed over 
something. She smiled so that one saw al 


You look good to me,” he 


her broken black teeth. 
“The same t’ you,” said Tillie. ‘‘The 
same t’ you!” eae 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


“Goodby,” she said at the stairhead in 
the shadowy old hall as she held out her 
hand to him. 

“Goodby,” he answered, taking her 
hand. Their eyes met, but it was only for 


| a moment. 


She turned away and started down the 
stairs. He stood leaning over the banister 
and looking after her. 

“Goodby,” she said again as she was 
halfway down the creaking stairway. She 
had meant to say it lightly, but there was 
a choke in her voice as she spoke. 

Hempel did not answer her; but a min- 
ute later she heard the sound of a closing 
door. The echo of that closing door took 
on an ominous sound—as though some- 


where in the House of Life one chamber 
stood forever shut. 
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NA began her search for work with 
a new and more desperate energy. She 

was conscious of her path being clearer 
now—and narrower. She shook herself — 
free from her earlier diffidence. A hunger 
for work seemed to possess her. 4 
When the chance of an ingénue part with 
a summer stock company in Cleveland 
came to her she snapped it up. During her — 
months there she worked hard, learned © 
much and found her associates more com-— 
panionable than in either The Wine of Life 
Company or The Sleepwalker Company. _ 
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Her gift of a good memory, too, proved 


-a valuable asset. Proving herself a “quick 


9? 


study,” she was eventually made general 
understudy for the company. The heat 
and the hard work often tired her out. She 
learned to prize an hour or two on the cool 
waters of Lake Erie. When this was impos- 
sible she resorted to the luxury of an open 
taxicab, if only for half an hour; but her 
leisure moments were very rare. When, 
after working hard, she could not sleep 
she took a trional tablet to make sure of 
her rest. 

At the end of the summer she returned to 
New York, lived for the first time in a 
Broadway hotel and began again the old 
rounds of the cgencies and the managers’ 
offices. She was fixed, at first, in her de- 
termination for only a New York engage- 
ment. Then she made the discovery, as 
the weeks sped away, that she was too late 
in the field to be a dictator of terms. She 
reconciled herself to the thought of ‘‘the 
road.’”’ When she was offered a part in a 
revival of the romantic drama, The Prin- 
cess Espina, for a tour of the West, she 
accepted it. 

She spent her last days in New York 
making what purchases she required, her 
movements shadowed by the forlorn pre- 
occupation of impending exile. She bought 
clothes and trunks, medicines and a cook- 
ing lamp, rubbers and a raincoat, as though 
she were a second Crusoe about to face a 
second island of desolation. 

Then the “‘road”’ swallowed her up. 

For one long and monotonous season she 
journeyed about the face of the globe, from 
city to city and town to town, one of those 
homeless and mirthless and thankless pur- 
veyors of amusement who bring romance to 
the provincial mind with the same readi- 
ness that the whipped dog jumps through 
its paper hoops. Life, on that “grapevine”’ 
route over which The Princess Espina was 
booked, became a round in which one feb- 
rile day was like another, with the same 
cheap hotels and unspeakable cookery; 
with the same unclean dressing rooms 
adorned with Rabelaisian wall-writing; 
with the same boarding-house lists on the 
callboard; the same seeking out of single- 
globed stage entrances at the end of blind 
alleys; the all-night jumps; the lardy 
lunch-counter pastry meals; the changing 
from one train to another and the endless 
early morning watches in squalid and 
cheerless waiting rooms; the ever-recurring 
exigent call for laundry work; the unheated 
theaters; the cheap lithography; the bad 
water; the dirtier and dirtier costumes; 
the “props” that slowly approached dis- 
solution—for everything but a piano was 
carried by the company; the drops that 
became shabbier and shabbier under their 
canvas covers, just as the players became 
wearier and wearier under their thin mask 
of merriment. 

Youth—and youth alone—could endure 
it—could remain blind to its exactions. 
For the first few weeks Una took a vague 
and dreamy delight in it, in its constant 
movement, in its ever-shifting scenes, in 
the discovery that old lines could take on 
a new meaning under new vicissitudes, in 
the fact that a scene could “‘go big” in one 
town and fall flat in another. Then the 
romance became as faded and threadbare 
as the painted drops. The thing became 
a treadmill, with only the thought of the 
Tuesday-night pay envelope to redeem it. 

When The Princess Espina Company 
closed, the following April, Una began 
another struggle for a New York engage- 
ment, found herself not even a memory on 


Broadway, and eventually was glad enough 


to accept ‘‘leads”’ in a summer-park stock 
company. She ‘“‘made up” well, worked 
hard, seldom failed in her lines, and won 
the unparaded approval of her manage- 


‘ment. Failing at the end of the summer to 


secure even a “‘bit’’ for a Broadway pro- 
duction she returned to the same man- 
agement, signing a three-year contract to 
go on the road. 

During the summer, when she would 
drop back into stockwork, she never failed 
to acquire a following. Thanks to the ma- 
chinery of publicity which exploited her art 
and the romantic nature of the réles which 
she now portrayed, she invariably became 
a favorite in the city where she chanced to 
be playing. And it pleased her to note that 
season by season this town was a more popu- 
lous one. She finally attained a position 
where she could insist on being ‘‘featured.”’ 
At the end of her third year, after a change 
of management, she became a “‘star,”’ play- 
ing the popular-priced houses and luxuri- 
ating in the privilege of beholding her own 
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lithographed portrait on the “paper” 
which spangled the cities of her conquest. 

It was at the end of one of her most 
wearying wildcat bookings, when she was 
playing in the Pennsylvania coal regions, 
and packing up for the final jump to idleness 
and New York, that a doorman brought a 
card in to her. On this ecard she read: 
“Mrs. James Atwood Ostrander.” 

She was still puzzling over that unknown 
and unremembered name when a woman 
with a brown veil drawn up over her hat- 
brim broke into the crowded little dressing 
room. 

This woman stood regarding her with 
innocent and wondering eyes. The face 
under the veil-draped hatbrim was alight 
with tremulous admiration. 

“Una Carberry, to think you should 
come to this!” 

The ambiguity of that declaration was 
lost in the envious and excited glance 
which the newcomer cast about the room, 
with its burnt-out air and litter of gowns. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know 
me?” she asked, plainly wounded by the 
calmness of the other woman’s eyes. Una’s 
thoughts suddenly flew back to the past, 
to her lost girlhood, to her first week of 
theatergoing. 

“You are Aggie Mumford,” she said, 
turning over the card and looking at it. 

“Cousin Aggie,’ corrected the other. 
“And, my dear, I want you to help me.”’ 

“How can I help you?” asked Una, 
struggling with a weariness that was more 
than physical. The woman with the inno- 
cent and wondering eyes stepped closer to 
the dressing table. 

“‘T want you to help me get on the stage,”’ 
she said, meeting the glance of the calm 
hazel eyes which now seemed those of a 
stranger. 

Una again consulted the card. 

“Have you a husband?” she asked. 

“Yes; I’ve been married nearly two 
years. But Jim and I don’t—we haven’t 
been getting along very well together. 
He’s away so much. He travels for a 
Boston shoe house. He’s—oh, we've 
changed someway. I’ve been miserable 
fora year. I want to get away—I want to 
do something! And I want you to help me 
get a start at the same work as yours!”’ 

“Have you ever done any of that 
work?” asked the woman with the tired 
eyes and the nameless hunger about her 
intent face. 

“No,” acknowledged her visitor. ‘‘But 
I could—I know I could!”’ 

Una sat down and looked at the other 
woman. 

“You don’t know what stagework is— 
what it’s like?” 

“No,” was the hesitating answer. 

““And if you have a husband you must 
have a home.” 

“Of course I have a home.” 

Una took a deep breath. 

“Then, my dear Aggie, go home to it. 
I’m too tired to preach. I’m almost too 
tired to talk. But take it from me, for I 
know. I know! You won’t find it what 
you expect. You won’t get out of it what 
you hope for!” 

“Why, look what you’ve got out of it!” 
cried the amazed and almost indignant 
woman. 

“What?” demanded Una. 

“Why—everything,’’ answered the other 
with a vague handwave about her. 

Una laughed a little. ‘ 

“You can’t go on the stage, Aggie. You 
couldn’t! ‘You’ll ask me why, but I don’t 
think I can explain—not tonight anyway. 
You don’t know its emptiness, its hollow- 
ness, its enmities, its eternal plottings and 
gossipings. You don’t know what it costs; 
you don’t know what they have to pay 
for it!” 

“You mean you wouldn’t be willing to 
help me?” 

“T am helping you—in the only way 
I can.” 

“And—and you say things like that 
to me!” 

“JT want to tell you the truth,” was the 
almost listless answer. 

Una’s visitor stood for an awkward and 
tearful moment or two, adjusting herself to 
a new and unexpected condition of things. 
She looked down at her old-time friend in 
the peignoir as though something on her 
cousin’s face might help her toward a 
solution of her problem. 

“Una Carberry,” she said, not without 
a muffled touch of feminine malice, “I 
never saw anybody changed so!” 

“T know it!’? Una answered, taking a 
deeper breath as she rose from her chair. 
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Fights for Her 


like 
a Fiend 


HEN you want it quick, the Savage Automatic is right there to fight. 

WV The burglar has no earthly show against it, even in the hands of a 

frightened woman. Let your wife have a dozen trial shots at a target 

with it. What happens? About the fourth shot she loses all fear of firearms and 

of burglars. She insists on keeping the Savage. She knows that when alone the 

Savage will make her feel safe. And she knows when no one ts there to protect 
her, the Savage will fight for her like a fiend. 


The Savage aims easy as pointing your finger. Shoots eleven powerful shots. 
Gets into action quick, Gets in the first wita/ shot. Follows up with one shot to 
each and every trigger pull. Reloads itself and recocks itself automatically, When 
empty ten more shots are slipped in in three seconds. Remember, burglars and 


footpads work in pairs, and this Savage arsenal will be needed if they come tonight. 


SEND FOR TWO FREE BOOKS 


—‘‘ Banishes Fear’? and ‘‘ The Tenderfoot’s Turn.”” 
the pleasure of shooting like a crack shot at rolling or falling objects. 
for them today. 


One book tells all about 
Write 
Address Savage Arms Co., 712 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
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_ Idle Tires Need 


In storage worn tires soon decay 

fromoiland moisture. Theroad wear 

has made the outerrubberlayer thin 

and ‘‘holey’’ in spots, exposing the 

underlying fabric. Keep themsound 
by occasionally coating with 


TIRE NEW 


Makes Auto Tires Look 
New and Last Longer 


A pure rubber compound— 
not a cheap oil substitute. 
4 Penetrates tire abrasions, 
4 rubberizes the exposed 
4 fabric and prevents decay. 
: i Ready for use; apply with 
brush; does not require heating; pleasant odor. Best and 
cheapest tire insurance money can buy. Large can, enough 
for 8 tires, $1.00 express prepaid. Discount sheet to dealers. 
NATIONAL RUBBER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Also manufacturers of Leakanot for Leather and Rubber 


than rent. 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 25c 3 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10c each; $1.00 NO 

doz. BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 658, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


W oolson’s Expense Books for per- 
Do You eep A sonal and household accounts, cost- 


ing from 25c. to $3.50 each, furnish 


styles. 
Inside Envelopes. 


a complete analysis of expenses by 


Cash Account? days, weeks, months and years. In- 


teresting descriptive circulars free. 


George B. Woolson & Co., 28 Elm St., New Haven, Ct. 


Egg Incubator and 140 eS ae 
140 Chick Brooder both for ————— a 
Made of California Redwood, covered H 

with asbestos and galvanized iron, copper tanks, 

double walls, self-regulating,complete, ready to 

use. 30 days’ trial. Catalog free. Ironclad “Frt.paidj}. 
Incubator Co., Box 84, Racine, Wis. east of Rockies 


Mr. Esenwein 


ATENTS 


Do you want a business? Here's one for you—Ten-Pinnett, the 
sensation of the times—an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
sized ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. 
ing bowling game—a fun-producing exercise that old and young, rich 
and poor, go wild over when there’s a chance to play. 
of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a month on an 
original investment of $200.00, and no operating expenses other 
It's the game that pays for itself in a jiffy. 
Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 

You have sighed hundreds 
of times to be in business for 
yourself. 
tunity—one without the re- 
sponsibilities of the everyday 
hi} business man. 
hls earns plan is the most above- 
board, original and liberal ever 
devised. If youwant that eager 
money in your locality send for 
our plan tonight—before some- 
one beats you to it. (43) 


Ten-Pinnett Company 
¥ 401 Draper St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Highest Grade—Not a printed imitation. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and 
Transportation prepaid; Send for 
free samples, 100 Finest Engraved Calling Cards, $1. 


Gessner Engraving Co., 613 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
a50-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. 


advertised free. yyoroR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
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As Easy as 
Pointing Your 
Finger 


Famous 
Savage Rifles 


Send also for our 
handsome rifle cat- 
alogue, which ex- 
plains about the 
famous high power 


Savage rifles, and 
our well-known line 
of .22 caliber arms. 


AUTOMATIC 


A healthy, uplift- 


Many owners 


You haye 


Grasp the oppor- 


Our pay-as-it- 
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Best Absolutely 
For Baking Cake 


You cannot make cake so light, so 
fine-grained and so dainty, with 
ordinary flour, as you can with this 
specially prepared cake flour. Only a 
special grade of winter wheat, grown in 
southern Indiana, is used. By our own 
exclusive process of milling and treatment 
of this wheat, is produced 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared 


CAKE FLOUR 


It insures you against cake failures. It is 
economical too. Costs about two cents 
per cake. Saves that or more, as it re- 
quires only half the shortening used with 
ordinary flour. It is sold only in sanitary, 
air-tight packages and keeps indefinitely. 
Try a package and you’ll use it always. 


“Cake Secrets” Free 


Gives recipes for baking every conceivable kind 
of cake. It will help you out 
dozens of times when at a loss 
what to bake. Simply send us 
yourgrocer’snameandaddress 
On a post cardand state 
whether or not he handles 
Swans Down Prepared Cake Flour. 


IGLEHEART 
BROTHERS 


2215 First Avenue, Evansville, Ind. 


The Southern Gateway—a manufacturing center 
with inexhaustible fuel supply. 


" re 
Every one admires a brick house. 


Few realize its low cost and economy. 


Brick is the most beautiful, most reliable, 
really the cheapest building material in 
the world. The cost of wood has risen 
until a wood house costs more to build and 
maintain than a brick house. 
Learn the Facts. Send today for our Free Books, “‘A Revo- 
lution in Building Materials’’ and ‘‘The Cost of a House.”’ 
Two Books of New House Designs from lead- 
ing architects’ offices, sent on receipt of price. 
“‘A House of Brick for $10,000,’’ 2nd 
Edition, 41 designs, 25c. 
“A House of Brick of Moderate Cost’’ ($3,000 
to $7,000), 71 designs, 50c. 
When writing state character of work 
TRADEMARK jou have in mind. 
THE BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
1325 Flatiron Building, New York 


MARVEL SOLDERE 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders With- 
out Heat. Justsqueeze from tube and spread 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 
it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 
machinery. Fine for motorists. 
Send 10c for trial tube. 


MARVEL SOLDER CO. 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, NewYork QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 


sete crs aad aceite SRR Mia SS an ae Sat 
PATENTS How to GET Every Dollar 
. Your Invention is Worth. 
Send 8 cents stamps for new 128 page book of Vital 
Interest to Inventors. 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. 35, Washington, D. C. 
en aes Sore Sa Aw Ret ote 2) agra inct  Be 


C Magnificent 1912 Hub Coin Book, Cloth-Bound, 
finely illustrated.—A reliable guide for buying or 


50 selling ““Rare Coins.""—We GUARANTEE to pay 
/ prices quoted therein.—Alexander & Co., Bankers and 
Coin Dealers (established 1873), 35 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Private or Business 100 sheets with envelopes to match, 
latest style linen finish, with printed 

STATIONERY matter desired—all for $1. Uptodate 
printing of all kinds at lowest prices. 


ROSENTHAL BROS., 314 8. Canal Street, Chicago 
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Y THE time Una Carberry had entered 

on her second season of “summer 

stock’? at Chesterville she was both star 
and manager of her own company. 

It was a carefully selected and a carefully 
conducted company, for Una by this’ time 
had developed into a disciplinarian. That 
instinctively virginal nature insisted on 
cleanness, both in the nature of her plays 
and the conduct of her fellow workers. A 
startled leading man, who had blandly 
insisted on making love to her, had been 
sent off, bag and baggage. His hurriedly 
secured successor, after twice appearing at 
rehearsals in a state of inebriety, followed 
the same course, and followed it with a 
promptness that was equally startling. 

For Una by this time was something 
of a dictator. She was intent on success, 
a little impatient of incompetence. Her 
ever-growing knowledge of men and affairs, 
her ever-aggressive industry, her quiet and 
decisive judgment combined to make her 
a most successful managing star. That 
indefinable thing known as “personality” 
also contributed to this end—for Una Car- 
berry was acknowledged to have “‘person- 
ality.” She was no longer young; but that 
she was beautiful, especially on the stage, 
was seldom denied. About her slender 
face, with the ghost of a hollow under each 
cheekbone, brooded an ever-conciliatory 
air of wistfulness—the wistfulness of a 
woman further denied the sustaining illu- 
sions of life. There was something piteous, 
particularly in the light of open day, about 
the droop of the softly curved lips that 
seemed once framed for sweetness. The 
dark-lashed hazel eyes, shadowy with a 
vague weariness, more of the spirit than of 
the body, were still beautiful in their 
depths; but those eyes carried a look of 
hunger, of unsatisfied longing which served 
to sublimate what might have been mere 
physical appeal into something more of the 
mind than the body. It tended to make 
her the idol of those young women known 
as “‘matinée girls,’ who accepted her celi- 
bacy as something holy, as something both 
to sorrow over and to emulate. 

Una’s personality, in fact, was a valuable 
asset for stockwork. When linked with an 
appropriately selected réle, and especially 
those rdles which more cynical cities, such 
as New York, regarded as old-fashioned, 
this personality always paved the way to 
commercial success. 

Yet Una knew just how far that success 
went —just how far it could go. It was not 
the success of Broadway; it was not even 
preparing for her that Ultima Thule of all 
theatrical life. There had been more than 
one producing manager who had been kind 
to her, altogether too kind to her, dang- 
ling before her clear-visioned hazel eyes 
the ever-alluring offer of a metropolitan 
appearance. 

But she remained in the only field that 
seemed open to her, accepting her minor 
successes with that indifference which 
marks those who have failed in the greater 
issues of life. She struggled to reconcile 
herself to the plays which Chesterville de- 
manded of her; to the ever-recurring morn- 
ing rehearsals; to the daily matinée made 
up mostly of young girls and of women 
who had left babies at home; to the long 
hot nights when the flaring gasjets made 
the dressing rooms as hot and fetid as a 
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and times when the change contemplated 
outweighed the other heavily. 

Here is the way it totted up against 
quitting: Practically every friend you have 
in the United States—and you’ve got a lot 
of them—drinks more or less. You have 
not cultivated any other line of associates. 
If you quit drinking you will necessarily 
have to quit a lot of these friends, and quit 
their parties and company—for a man who 
doesn’t drink is always a death’s-head at 
a feast or merrymaking where drinking is 
going on. Your social intercourse with 
these people is predicated on taking an 
occasional drink, in going to places where 
drinks are served, both public and at homes. 
The kind of drinking you do makes greatly 
for sociability, and you are a sociable person 
and like to be round with congenial people. 
You will miss a lot of fun, a lot of good, 
clever companionship, for you are too old 
to form a new line of friends. Your whole 
game is organized along these lines. Why 
make a hermit of yourself just because you 
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stokehole. She tried to like her following; 
she tried to like that small inland city, with 
its decorous maple-lined streets and its open 
lawns. She strove to endure without pro- 
test the consciousness of a success that was 
not success, a triumph that at heart was 
shoddy and artificial, a glory that stood 
inglorious under the light of her secret 
aspirations. 

For these pains, it is true, time brought 
its own anodynes. Chesterville had ac- 
cepted her. The town, not stopping to 
question how much the result was a matter 
of its own volition, had identified her with 
itself. She became its personal property, 
its specially delegated priestess of romance. 
And, as the weeks went by and her name 
became more of a household word, the peo- 
ple began to waylay her shyly on the pas- 
sage between the theater and her hotel; even 
to send her flowers and a timorous invita- 
tion or two. She could feel, as she added 
sympathetic réle to réle, an electric bond of 
affection growing up between her and her 
audience, a blind and provocative adoration 
tempting her, at times, into that more obvi- 
ous reading of her emotional scenes which 
resulted in more enthusiastic applause. It 
occasionally drugged her into indifference, 
that raw wine which is distilled only in the 
provincial audience. When a local depart- 
ment store went so far as to name a new 
shade of domestic silk after her she was not 
indifferent to the honor. When a high tea 
was given for her at the Country Club she 
pensively admitted to the older actress who 
played grand dames for her that, after all, 
it was something to be a big toad in even 
a little puddle. 

At that same high tea, among the some- 
what stiff-mannered citizens who shook 
hands with her as though she were the ob- 
ject of a municipal reception committee’s 
activities, she met a face she had seen from 
time to time in the theater. This man, who 
repeated his name of “‘Ruthven—William 
Ruthven, ma’am,” as he bashfully took 
her hand, struck her as being very honest 
and very ruddy-cheeked. That same large 
frame, with its slightly bald head, its 
weather-darkened face, its honest and wide- 
set eyes, had caught her absent and wan- 
dering glance during more than one of her 
performances. He had stood out from the 
audience as a type more normal, more full- 
blooded, more material-minded than the 
ordinary habitué of a summer stock theater 
in a small city. 

He had carried her back to the city in his 
high-power motor car, pointing out the 
more attractive of Chesterville’s suburban 
homes, but sitting beside her, on the whole, 
somewhat embarrassed and silent. It was 
not until they reached her hotel door that 
he timidly confessed that he had long been 
an admirer of hers, and, as he helped her 
alight, gravely proclaimed his belief that her 
Lady Babby was the greatest Lady Babby 
that was ever seen on an American stage. 

Compliments such as this neither em- 
barrassed nor elated her. They were too 
much a matter of her daily food. The 
personality of the large and solemn-eyed 
man from whom this praise had emanated 
somewhat puzzled her, however. 

When, two days later, a formally worded 
note sent to the theater announced that his 
car would always be at her service during 
the day, Una returned an equally formal 
note, thanking him for his kindness. 
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But the matter was not to rest there; 
for the next day, at the end of the after- 
noon’s performance, the car was waiting at 
the stage entrance. Una, after a moment 
of inward debate, stepped into the tonneau 
and instructed the boyish-looking chauf- 
feur to take her for a short run into the 
country—a run that was to last fifty 
minutes exactly, and no more. 

That dip of less than an hour into the 
cool green hill-shadows proved surprisingly 
refreshing. She even wondered, as she 
rocked homeward across the lengthening 
evening shadows, if she could not reason- 
ably afford a motor car and a chaufieur of 
her own. She decided, in the exhilaration 
of the moment, that she had been giving 
altogether too much thought to the mere 
drudgery of life. 

Three days later she was surprised to re- 
ceive a somewhat stiffly worded note from 
William Ruthven, asking if she would dine 
with him and his sister on the following 
Sunday. This invitation Una declined. 
The toiling artist, she had long since found, 
paid dearly for all such excursions into the 
bypaths of society. Sunday marked her 
one brief half day of rest; and the demands 
on a work-wearied brain to be ceaselessly 
agreeable to accidental companions often 
proved more than she could meet. 

Yet the next week, when William Ruth- 
ven wrote, asking if she would take supper 
with him after one of her performances, her 
curiosity was piqued. She could not quite 
comprehend that large-framed man with 
the quiet eyes. She was teased with a de- 
sire to purge her soul of its trivial curiosity. 
She thought the matter over and, a little to 
her own bewilderment, broke a ruleto which 
she had long adhered at considerable sacri- 
fice to herself, agreeing to take supper with 
him the following Thursday night after the 
performance. That day was marked in her 
memory, for through the open door of her 
dressing room she had overheard the pale- 
eyed ingénue remark to the leading man: 
“What do you think? Old Carberry’s 
taken to joy-riding!”’ 

That phrase—‘‘Old Carberry” —had 
pierced through her like a spearhead. Out 
of the dull ache that it left she passionately 
cried out for her lost youth; she shut her 
teeth in the face of the besieging years and 
vowed, with the bitterness of unsatisfied 
womanhood, that she would not be old— 
that she would not admit defeat at the 
hands of time. She studied her face in the 
mirror between the wire-globed gasjets. 
Then she slowly and methodically began 
her second makeup for one night. She dark- 
ened her eyelashes more carefully than was 
her wont; she blended the rouge on her 
slightly hollowed cheeks with unusual care; 
she pinned on a spray of hothouse roses 
with a personal satisfaction until then un- 
known to her. She was almost the last one 
to leave the theater. Ruthven was waiting 
for her with the car, standing beside the 
tonneau door with his hat in his hand. 

“Pipe the fat party!’’ murmured the 
ingénue, with a slow and insolent stare at 
the unusual sight of a cavalier awaiting the 
star of the Chesterfield Stock. And for 
many weeks to come that uncomprehend- 
ing young actress pondered over the prob- 
lem of why her pertest comedy failed to 
win the approval of her company’s managing 
spirit. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THE WATERWAGON 


(Continued from Page 4) 


think drinking may harm you? Cut it 
down. Take care of yourself. Don’t be 
such a fool as to try to change your manner 
of living just when you have an opportunity 
to live as you should and enjoy what is 
coming to you. ~ 

This is the way it lined up for quitting: 
So far, liquor hasn’t done anything to you 
except cause you to waste some time that 
might have been otherwise employed; but 
it will get you, just as it has landed a lot of 
your friends, if you stay by it. Wouldn’t 
it be better to miss some of this stuff you 
have come to think of as fun and live 
longer? There is no novelty in drinking 
to you. You haven’t an appetite that can- 
not be checked, but you will have if you 
stick to it much longer. Why not quit and 
take a chance at a new mode of living, espe- 
cially when you know absolutely that every 
health reason, every future-prospect reason, 
every atom of good sense in you, tells you 
there is nothing to be gained by keeping at 
it, and that all may be lost? 


Well, I pondered over that a long time. 
I had watched miserable wretches who had 
struggled to stay on the waterwagon— 
sometimes with amusement. I knew what 
they had to stand if they tried to associate 
with their former companions; knew the 
apparent difficulties and the disadvantages 
of this new mode of life. On the other hand, 
I was convinced that, so far as I was con- 
cerned, without trying to lay down a rule 
for any other man, I would be an ass if I 
didn’t quit it immediately, while I was well 
and all right, instead of waiting until I had 
to quit on a doctor’s orders, or got to that 
stage when I couldn’t quit. 

It was no easy thing to make the decision. 


It is hard to change the habits and asso- 


ciations of twenty years! I had a good 
understanding of myself. I was no hero. 
Lliked the fun of it, the companionship of it, 
better than any one. I likemy friendsand, I 
hope and think, they like me. It seemed to 
me that I needed it in my business, for I was 
always dealing with men who did drink. 


: 
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I wrestled with it for some weeks. I 
thought it all out, up one side and down the 
other. Then I quit, Also I stayed quit. 
And believe me, ladies and gentlemen and 
all others present, it was no fool of a job. 

I have learned many things since I went 
on the waterwagon for fair—many things 
about my fellowmen and many things 
about myself. Most of these things radiate 
round the innate hypocrisy of the human 
being. All those that do not concern his 
hypocrisy concern his lying—which, I 
reckon, when you come to stack them up 
together, amounts to the same thing. I 
have learned that I had been fooling myself 
and that others had been fooling me. I 
gathered experience every day. And some 
of the things I have learned I shall set down. 

You have all known the man who says he 
quit drinking and never thought of drink 
again. Heisa liar. He doesn’t exist. No 
man in this world who had a daily habit of 
drinking’ ever quit and never thought of 
drinking again. Many men, because they 
habitually lie to themselves, think they have 
done this; but they haven’t. The fact is, no 
man with a daily habit of drinking ever quit 
and thought of anything else than how good 
a drink would taste and feel for a time after 
he quit. He couldn’t and he didn’t. I don’t 
care what any of them say. I know. 


Approaching the Caramel Stage 


Further, the man who tells you he never 
takes a drink until five o’clock in the after- 
noon, or three o’clock in afternoon, or only 
drinks with his meals, or only takes two 
or three drinks a day, usually is a liar too— 
not always, but usually. There are some 
machine-like, non-imaginative persons who 
can do this—drink by rote or by rule; but 
not many. Now Ido not say many men do 
not think they drink this way, but most of 
these men are simply fooling themselves. 

Again, this proposition of cutting down 
drinks to two or three a day is all rot. Of 
what use to any person are two or three 
drinks a day? I mean to any person who 
drinks for the fun of it, as I did and as most 
of my friends do yet. What kind of a 
human being is he who comes into a club 
and takes one cocktail and no more?—or 
one highball? He’s worse, from any view- 
point of sociability, than a man who drinks 
a glass of water. At least the man who 
drinks the water isn’t fooling himself or 
trying to be part one thing and part another. 
The way to quit drinking is to quit drinking. 
That is all there is to that. This paltering 
along with two or three drinks a day is mere 
cowardice. It is neither one thing nor the 
other. And I am here to say, also, that 
nine out of every ten men who say they 
only take two or three drinks a day are 
liars, just the same as the men who say they 
quit and never think of it again. They may 
not think they are liars, or intend to be 
liars; but they are liars just the same. 

Well, as I may have intimated, I quit 
drinking. I drank that last, lingering 
Scotch highball—and quit! I decided the 
no-liquor end of it was the better end and 
I took that end. 

For purposes of comprehensive record 
I have divided the various stages of my 
waterwagoning into these parts: the obses- 
sion stage; the caramel stage; the phari- 
saical stage, and the safe-and-sane stage. 
I drank my Scotch highball and went over 
to the club. The crowd was there. I sat 
down at a table and when somebody asked 
me what I’d have I took a glass of water. 
Several of my friends looked inquiringly at 
me and one asked: ‘‘Onthe wagon?” This 
attracted the attention of the entire group 
to my glass of water. I came in for a good 
deal of banter, mostly along the line that it 
was time I went on the wagon. This was 
varied with predictions that I would stay 
on from an hour to a day or so. [ didn’t 
like that talk, but I bluffed it out weakly, 
to besure. Isaid I had decided it wouldn’t 
do me any harm to cool out a bit. 

Next day, along about first-drink time, 
I felt a craving for a highball. I didn’t 
take it. That evening I went over to the 
club again. The crowd was there. I was 
asked to have a drink. This time I rather 
defiantly ordered a glass of water. The 
same jests were made, but I drank my 
water. Onthe third day I was a bit 
shaky—sort of nervous. I didn’t feel like 
work. I couldn’t concentrate my mind on 
anything. I kept thinking of various 
kinds of drinks and how good they would 
taste. I tried out the club. I may have 
imagined it, but I thought my old friends 
lacked interest in my advent at the table. 
One of them said: ‘“‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake 
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take a drink! You've got a terrible grouch 
on.” I backed out. 

I did havea grouch. I was sore at every- 
body in the world. Also, I kept thinking 
how much I would like to have a drink. 
That was natural. I had accustomed my 
system to digest a certain amount of alco- 
hol every day. I wasn’t supplying that 
alcohol. My system needed it and howled 
for it. I knew a man who had been a 
drunkard but who had quit and who 
hadn’t taken a drink for twelve years. I 
discussed the problem with him. He told 
me an eminent specialist had told him it 
takes eighteen months for a man who has 
been a heavy drinker or a steady drinker to 
get all the alcohol out of his system. I 
hadn’t been a heavy drinker, but I had 
been a steady drinker; and that informa- 
tion gave me a cold chill. I thought if I 
were to have this craving for a drink every 
day for eighteen months surely I had let 
myself in for a lovely task! 

I stuck for a week—for two weeks—for 
three weeks. At the end of that time my 
friends had grown accustomed to this 
idiosyncrasy and were making bets on how 
long I would last. I didn’t go round where 
they were much. I was as lonesome as a 
stray dog in a strange alley. I had care- 
fully cultivated a large line of drinking 
acquaintances and I hardly knew a con- 
genial person who didn’t drink. That was 
the hardest part of the game. I wasn’t fit 
company for man or beast. I don’t blame 
my friends—not a bit. I*was cross and 
ugly and hypercritical and generally nasty, 
and they passed me up. However, the 
craving for liquor decreased to some degree. 
There were some periods in the day when I 
didn’t think how good a‘drink would taste 
and did devote myself to my work. 

I discovered a few things. One was that, 
no matter how much fun I missed in the 
evening, I didn’t get up with a taste in my 
mouth. I had no katzenjammers. After a 
week or so I went to sleep easily and slept 
like a child. Then the caramel stage ar- 
rived. I acquired a sudden craving for 
eandy. I had not eaten any candy for 
years, for men who drink regularly rarely 
take sweets. One day I looked in a con- 
fectioner’s window and was irresistibly 
attracted by a box of caramels. I went in 
and bought it, and ate half a dozen. They 
seemed to fill a long-felt want. The sugar 
in them supplied the stimulant that was 
lacking, I suppose. Anyhow, they tasted 
right good and weresatisfactory; and I kept 
a box of caramels on my desk for several 
weeks and ate a few each day. Also I 
began to yell for ice cream and pie and 
other sweets with my meals. 


The Man With the Iron Grouch 


Along about this time I developed the 
pharisaical stage. I looked with a great 
pity on my friends who persisted in drinking. 
I assumed some little airs of superiority and 
congratulated myself-on my great will- 
power that had enabled me to quit drink- 
ing. They were steadily drinking themselves 
to death. I could see that plainly. There 
was nothing else to it. I was a fine sample 
of a full-blown prig. I went so far as to 
explain the case to one or two, and got 
hooted at for my pains; so I lapsed into 
my condition of immense superiority and 
said: ‘Oh, well, if they won’t take advice 
from me, who knows, let them go along. 
Poor chaps, I am afraid they are lost!” 

It’s a wonder somebody didn’t take an ax 
to me. I deserved it. After lamenting— 
to myself—the sad fates of my former 
companions and pluming myself on my 
noble course, I woke up one day and kicked 
myself round the park. ‘‘Here!” I said. 
“You chump, what business have you got 
putting on airs about your non-drinking 
and parading yourself round here as a giant 
example of self-restraint? Where do you 
get off as a preacher—or a censor, or a 
reformer—in this matter? Who appointed 
you as the apostle of non-drinking? Take 
a tumble to yourself and close up!” 

That was the beginning of the safe-and- 
sane stage, which still persists. It came 
about the end of the second month. I had 
lost all desire for liquor; and, though 
there were times when I missed the socia- 
bility of drinking fearfully, I was as steady 
as a rock in my policy of abstaining from 
drinks of all kinds. Now it doesn’t bother 
me at all. I am riding jauntily on the 
wagon, without a chance of falling off. 

At the time I decided it was up to me to 
stop this pharisaical foolishness I took a 
new view of things; decided I wasn’t so 
much after all; ceased reprobating my 
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friends who wanted to drink; had no 


advice to offer, and stopped ‘pointing to 
myself as a heroic young person who had 
accomplished a gigantic task. 

Friends had tolerated me. I wondered 
that they had, for I was asad affair. Surely 
it was up to me to be as tolerant as they 
had been, notwithstanding my new mode 
of life. So I stopped foreboding and tried 
to accustom my friends to my company on 
a strictly water basis. The attempt was 
not entirely successful. I dropped out of a 
good many gatherings where formerly I 
should have been one of the bright and 
shining lights. There are no two ways 
about it—a man cannot drink water in a 
company where others are drinking high- 
balls and get into the game with any 
effectiveness. Any person who quits 
drinking may as well accept that as a fact; 
and most persons will stop trying after a 
time and seek new diversions. 

Drinking, as it is done by the men I 
know—and I know hundreds of them in all 
thestates in the Union—is largely a pastime. 
It is practiced as a means of sociability. Of 
course there are persons who have the 
habit and must have alcohol, and there 
are others who demand a certain amount 
of stimulant for certain purposes, having 
accustomed themselves to that stimulant. 


The White Ribbon for Efficiency 


T had a good lively tilt with John Barley- 
corn, ranging over twenty years. I know 
all about drinking. I figured it this way: 
I have about fifteen more good, productive 
years in me. After that I shall lose in 
efficiency, even if I keep my health. Being 
selfish and perhaps getting sensible, I desire 
the remaining productive years of my life 
to be years of the greatest efficiency. Look- 
ing back over my drinking years, I saw, if I 
was to attain and keep that greatest effi- 
ciency, that was my job, and that it could 
not be complicated with any booze-fighting 
whatsoever. 

I decided that what I might lose in the 
companionship and social end of it I would 
gain in my own personal increase in horse- 
power; for I knew that though drinking 
may have done me no harm it certainly 
did me no good and that, if persisted in, it 
surely would do me harm in some way or 
other. 

Sizing it up, one side against the other, I 
conclude that it is better for me not to 
drink. I find I have much more time that I 
can devote to my business, that I think 
more clearly, feel better, do not make any 
loose statements under the exhilaration of 
alcohol, and keep my mind on my number 
constantly. The item of time is the sur- 
prising item. It is astonishing how much 
time you have to do things in that formerly 
you used to drink in, with the accompani- 
ment of all the piffle that goes with drink- 
ing! When youare drinking you are never 
too busy to take a drink and never too 
busy not to stop. You are busy all the 
time—but get nowhere. Work is the curse 
of the drinking classes. 

Any man who has been accustomed to 
do the kind of drinking I did for twenty 
years, who likes the sociability and the 
companionship of it, will find that the sud- 
den transition to a non-drinking life will 
leave him with a pretty dull existence on 
his hands until he gets reorganized. This 
is the depressing part of it. You have no- 
where to go and nothing to do. Still, 
though you may miss the fun of the eve- 
ning, you have all your drinking friends 
lashed to the mast in the morning. 


Saratoga Money 


SURPLUS of potatoes in a farming 

community once ran the price down 
until it did not pay to handle them. One 
farmer had been to the city and, by chance, 
had eaten potato-chips in a restaurant. 
Immediately he thought of all those pota- 
toes up home. 

He had his two boys make potato-chips 
in the kitchen. They packed their product 
into apple-barrels neatly lined with paper 
andshipped them to near-by markets. Since 
their raw material cost them practically 
nothing and their manufacturing costs 
were very low, they made a neat sum the 
first year. 

Out of this enterprise grew a canning 
plant the next season. Out of the canning 
plant grew a whole brand of food products. 
Out of the brand ultimately grew a great 
wholesale grocery in the city. Out of the 
wholesale grocery grew several large fortunes. 


Soups, Stews and Hashes 


Are delightful dishes when properly 
seasoned. Housewives find that 
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Gives ‘just the finishing touch.’’ 

Soups, Fish, Meats, Game, 

Gravies, and Chafing Dish 

Cooking seem insipid without it. 
Assists Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 


Nothing is 
Impossible to Men 
with Ambition 


It does not make any difference 
what you want to do, there is a way 
to do it. 


You may think it impossible to have 
your earning power doubled, tripled or 
quadrupled, but the realization of such 
an ambition is no more impossible than 
flying from New York to Los Angeles— 
telephoning from New York to Denver — 
or telegraphing without wires from San 
Francisco to Japan, all of which has been 
done within the last year. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools offer to men with ambition, the 
opportunity to make their dreams come 
true. ‘Thousands of ambitious men are 
now taking this short cut to better posi- 
tions —to greater home comforts —to a 
higher standing as citizens. 


An hour of your spare time each day 
is surely a small payment for special train- 
ing that will put you at the top. 


Just mark and mail the coupon—it will 
bring you, without any obligation on your 
part, all particulars as to how the I. C. S. 
trains you for success. 


BUCEUEUUeuuEsesussusesesEBEesusessaseEEE 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can 
qualify ior the position before which I mark >.e, 


Civil Service 

Architect 

Chemist 

Languages 

Commercial English 
Building Contractor 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Window Trimming 
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a Automobile Running 
J Mine Superintendent 
6 Mine Foreman 

6 Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
L Concrete Construction 
s Civil Engineer 

6 Textile Manufacturing 
L Stationary Engineer 

H Telephone Expert 
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Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 

Poultry Farming 


Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Architectural Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting Supt. 


Present Occupation 


Street and No. 
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**Here’s One in 
the Corner!’’ 


An open break — one ball 
in—and_ good position! 
Tt looks like a run, but 
the slightest inaccuracy will 
change the entire situation 
and give the other man his chance. 

Billiards and Pool are good, clean, wholesome games 
for the whole family—games that inspire keen, friendly 
rivalry. You can play them now without frequenting a 
public poolroom. You can have in your own home a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while you are paying for it. No special room 
is needed. The Burrowes Table can be set on your 
dining-room or library table or mounted on its own legs 
or compactly folding stand, Only a moment is required 
to set it up or to take it down and set it out of the way. 
Sizes range up to 41% x 9 feet (standard). Complete Play- 
ing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free with each Table. 

Burrowes Tables are used for home practice by some 
of the foremost professionals. Every Table of whatever 
size is scientifically accurate in proportions to the smallest 
detail and adapted to the most expert play. The most 
delicate shots, calling for skill of the highest type, can be 
executed with the utmost precision. 


Prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc., on 
terms of $1 or more down and asmall amount each month. 
FREE TRIAL — NO RED TAPE 

On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today for illustrated catalog, giving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 813 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


Can Hatch Chickens— 
With a “BUCKEYE” 


Everything connected with a Buckeye Incubator is so simple 
that a beginner can operate them just as successfully as the 
experienced poultryman. Ourconfidence in this statement is 
so great that we guarantee every Buckeye to hatch every 
hatchable egg and remain in perfect working order for five 
years. Buckeye Incubators are equipped with every desirable 
device that can possibly add to incubator efficiency, and are 
pronounced by experts to be the world’s best hatcher. 
No other incubator has so many points of merit. On the 
market 21 years—over 225,000 in successful operation. Buckeye 
Incubators are made in three sizes and sold by more than a 
thousand responsible dealers—in every State in the Union— 
as low as $8.00. 

Be sure to see a Buckeye before you buy an incubator! 
Send for our free book called ‘* Incubator Facts’’ and learn 
how the chickens are hatched—also learn all about our five-year 
guarantee and the name of your nearest dealer. Write today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co., 567 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
cle. Write for epeaiae offer. 
\, Finest Guarantee 
: 1912 Models $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1910 and 1911 Models 
allot best makes.... $7 to $12 
\ 100 Bereed ane Wheels 
% All makes and models, 
good as new........ $3 to $8 
| Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
f We SHIP ON APPROVAL without a 
AN cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow 
WW 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, 
N vy. lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles 
SF at half usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get 
our catalogues and offer. Write now, 
CHICAGO 


MEAD CYCLE CO,, Dept. N-55, 

PET 2 
Ghe BEST Light. 

ta = * 
Cheapest and best light for homes, 
stores, factories, churches and public halls. 
Makes and burns its own gas. Brighter 
than electricity or acetylene. Cheaper 


than kerosene. Over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalogue. 


“<< _ THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
wmo0 << 5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


CATALOG Free 
every order—better trees. Freight paid. 
pS Apple, 1 year tops on 3 year roots, 80c 


Buy direct from grower—big saving on 


ff per 10; $70 per M. Everything equally low. 
5 new Strawberry Plants for testing, free. 


GALBRAITH NURSERY CO., Box 48, Fairbury, Neb. 
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” BULWARKS OF BUSINESS POLICY 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


to workmen—so much so that when an 
employee is hurt the manufacturer is apt to 
regard him as no longer one of his men, but 
a hostile party with a claim against the 
company, to be dealt with on a cautious 
legal basis. 

This particular company carried liability 
insurance, and it was continued; but the 
president now supplements it in ways of his 
own. He makes a point of visiting all the 
hospitals in town and getting acquainted 
with the doctors and nurses, and these 
visits are made at least twice a year. If 
he can’t go himself he sends the factory 
superintendent. Donations are sent regu- 
larly to each institution. Physicians in the 
neighborhood of the factory are likewise 
kept track of—even the police and ambu- 
lance corps. So, when a call for help comes 
from that factory, everybody likely to 
respond knows the head of the company 
and the case takes on a special interest. 

Machinery is fitted with safeguards and 
employees are kept as far as possible from 
taking the needless risks responsible for 
many industrial injuries. Perhaps some- 
thing happens. A call is sent. The ambu- 
lance gets there in a hurry, the doctor is on 
the spot quickly; and if the injured em- 
ployee goes to a hospital he finds the people 
there taking a personal interest in him 
because they know his employer. 

Many an injured workman lies in the 
hospital with no attention except that of 
some shyster attorney, who comes every 
morning to warn him to be careful whom he 
talks to and explain what a fine case he has 
against his employer. This business con- 
cern, however, looks into the man’s record, 
takes care of his family, and keeps in touch 
with him even though he seems deter- 
mined to sue. Provision is also made for 
taking care of employees hurt while work- 
ing on jobs in distant cities. In that case 
the nearest sales manager is wired to go to 
the injured man at once, see that he has the 
best care and keep his family informed. 

As a consequence, very little legal trouble 
follows. The man comes back to work and 
brings a feeling of confidence to other em- 
ployees. The company has built up in a 
few years such a reputation for fairness in 
its community that, not long ago, when a 
stubborn workman brought suit for ten 
thousand dollars the jury decided for the 
company in ten minutes. Juries almost 
always have a bias for the workman and 
against the corporation in such cases; but 
in this case the sentiment was against the 
man because the jury, knowing the gen- 
eral fairness of the company, believed the 
employee was at fault. 


The Results of Fair Play 


In another company the same degree of 
security and company spirit is arrived at by 
a wholly different policy. The policymaker 
in this concern is silent and just. Schemes 
play no part in the management and the 
organization is not spurred on by person- 
ality, but is put together, rather, to carry 
on an enormous routine by a system that 
covers every condition and contingency. 

One morning this executive called four 
men into his office. It was known that cer- 
tain changes in branch offices were pend- 
ing. The boss sat scribbling on a slip of 
paper, saying nothing, and the men waited. 
Finally he handed overtheslip. They read: 


Muller—Boston 
Brown—Denver 
Hagan—San Francisco 
Watkins—Minneapolis 


That was an announcement of their 
transfer to those cities. The boss expected 
them to go there and do their best. There 
was nothing more to be said. So they got 
up and went out again. 

This executive rarely commends, because 
he believes the man who is constantly being 
called in and complimented for good work 
is really running on the boss’ steam instead 
of his own, and that he is led to play to 
the grandstand for executive applause. On 
rare occasions he will commend a result— 
and his staff has grown used to working for 
results that will not displease him; but he 
is absolutely just and unvarying. Where 
he stood last year he stands today and will 
be found in the future. A sense of security 
and a belief in the public usefulness of the 
company runs through his whole organiza- 
tion. If Henry, the foreman of an erecting 
gang working in a distant city, were told 


that his company was about to lay off men 
and cut wages because business was shrink- 
ing, he would scout the idea. “I guess 
you’ve got that twisted—must be some 
other company!” For company spirit and 
what lies back of it have made him abso- 
lutely certain that the concern he works for 
is necessary and that it operates on fixed 
laws. If a customer tries to trick a sales- 
man into price concessions, the man selling 
goods is just as certain that there will be no 
vacillating at headquarters; and this feel- 
ing of security extends even to customers, 
connections and competitors. 

What an energetic, well-directed com- 
pany spirit will accomplish was shown some 
years ago in the feat performed by the 
organization of an automobile concern. 
This company began business in a country 
town, and its business and plant expanded 
so rapidly that in less than five years it 
employed a force exceeding the town’s 
population at the start. The influx of 
workers was so great that the town could 
not build homes for them as fast as the 
organization grew. 


When the Cat’s Away 


Forecast of demand in early spring in- 
dicated that fully one thousand new cars 
could be disposed of by the sales force for 
June delivery. That was a much larger 
number than the plant had ever turned out 
in so short a period, but the salesmen and 
sales agents said that if the factory would 
furnish the goods they would undertake 
to sell them. The head of the company 
promised that the cars would be ready; 
and, going to the factory, he called his 
department heads together. He told them 
what was wanted, outlined general plans 
for working, and announced that if the 
specified quota was not produced on time 
there ought to be some resignations. Then 
he set off on a long business tour which 
kept him away from the works until the 
beginning of May. 

One afternoon, getting off the train and 
walking into the factory offices he found 
everything running along in a humdrum 
way. There was no particular bustle round 
the place, no increase of the force, no great 
quantities of raw material in sight. When 
he asked for the superintendent he was told 
that gentleman had gone out for a ride. 
The purchasing agent was taking a little 
vacation and other department heads were 
at the ball game. By night, through tele- 
grams and telephone calls, he got the staff 
together. 

“How are you getting along with those 
thousand cars for next month?” he asked. 

“Oh, we’ve given up that idea,” replied 
the factory heads. ‘‘ You see, we looked 
into it and decided it couldn’t be done!” 

“Ts that so!”’ said the head of the com- 
pany. ‘Well, I haven’t given it up yet. 
Suppose we talk about it.” 

Then began a most thorough and un- 
pleasant investigation of each man’s de- 
partment. The purchasing agent said the 
reason he had given up the idea was that, 
upon inquiry, he had learned that supplies 
and raw materials could not be furnished 
in sufficient quantity by outside houses. 
Manufacturers in those lines were routed 
out of bed by long-distance telephone, 
questioned, and arrangements made to get 
what was needed on quick delivery. Other 
subordinates had similar excuses, which 
were met in the same way. The conference 
broke up long after midnight by the boss 
driving his factory staff out of his office. 
Some protested. ‘Get out!’ he ordered. 
One man came back crying and begged him 
to listen to reason—and he listened. When 
the explanation was done he said: ‘If 
that’s all—get out!’ 

Next day the factory foree wokeup. To 
guard against any shortcomings in qual- 
ity, inspection was doubled and the stand- 
ards raised. All through May and far into 
June the works ran early and late, until 
finally, when finished automobiles began to 
go on to the cars, a large board was erected, 
lighted by an are lamp, and each auto 
loaded for shipment chalked up in great 
white figures. By midnight on the last day 
of the period set for June deliveries the 
quota had been exceeded, for just one thou- 
sand and eighteen complete cars were sent 
off to the sales agencies. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third in a series of 
articles by James H. Collins. The fourth will 
appear in an early issue. 


December 30, 1911 


Just a year 
ago we 
promised to 
pay weekly 
salaries 


to those who would 
give all or a part of their 
time to looking after our 
subscription business. 


Thousands of answers 
were received to the an- 
nouncement, and those 
who then wrote, to- 
gether with many hun- 
dreds since appointed, 
are now earning this 
weekly salary. 


Now the same offer is 
repeated, and if you so 
desire you can take 
advantage of it. 


Here it is: 


If you will give either 
all orapart of yourtime | 
to the work of looking 
after our local sub- 
scription business, we 
will pay you a weekly 
salary and a commis- 
sion on each order. 
We do not ask for any 
guarantee that you will 
send a large amount 
of business, nor re- 
quire any outlay of 
money. All we ask 
is an honest effort to 
look after the renewals 
and new business of 
The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal among 
your friends and neigh- 
bors. If you will do 
that, either as regular 
employment or just 
the time that you can 
spare, we will pay you 
a salary for it. 


You can receive full in- 
formation by address- 
ing a line of inquiry to 


Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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its unawakened strings. Presently she 
picked up the bow and, with a movement 
indescribably graceful, stroked the strings 
so gently that they only purred. 

**Ain’t you gwine to play none, missy?” 
Doris shook her head and glanced round 
at the shaded lights through the crimson- 
and-gold silence of that deserted room. 
Outside the fog gathered like twilight— 
and when twilight settled in the valleys at 
home she always played her violin. 

Unconsciously she lifted the bow and 
roused one long, low note—the sigh of a 
sleeper who begins to stir. Zack caught 
his breath, then begged: ‘‘ Missy, play Ole 
Black Joe—jes’ a teeny bit.” 

Without dissent or volition, the violin 
responded, almost inaudibly, but distinctly 
when Zack bent closer. He could almost 
hear the murmured words: ‘I’m comin’— 
I’m comin’!”’ When it was quite done 
he whispered again: ‘‘Now, missy, play 
Swanee Ribber.” 

Miss Stanton forgot —forgot the ship and 
forgot these stranger people; forgot the 
dismal evening, the raucous foghorns—for- 
got everything. Out from her soul and the 
soul of her violin that tender melody ebbed 
and flowed, lapping like the waves at the 
vessel’s side; it filled the room with shadowy 
music; creeping out into the mist, it floated 
along the deck, stopping men at their steady 
tramp, tramp, tramp—drawing them to 
the portholes and in at the door. The girl’s 
figure swayed imperceptibly, like a slender 
column of smoke on a windless day. Zack 
stood silent, bowing his gray, bald head in 
unison with the old familiar song. His lips 
moved, but made no sound. ; 

Their backs were to the door. They 
did not see man after man, woman after 
woman, slip in and sit upon the edges of 
the chairs. They did not see one glorious 
figure, standing erect in the center of the 
room, glittering in black and silver, with a 
searlet rose in her hair—Aurora, dressed 
for dinner, one jeweled hand upon her 
bosom, the other commanding silence from 
those behind her. Reifenstein stopped mid- 
way in the room, half starting forward, like 
a blond giant from his North German 
forest, lips apart—listening. They did not 
see the groups of eyes that peered in at 
every porthole or the wall of faces massed 
at the door. 

“Dar’s whar my heart is turnin’ 
ebber ”? the clear notes rose like a 
rocket and came back again in a shower of 
broken stars. Then something snapped. 
“Oh, I can’t play it!” Doris stopped 
short, laid down the violin and flung herself 
across the table. Zack wiped his eyes with 
the back of his hand. ‘‘Dar now, missy; 
dar now ”* Then Zack stared at all 
those people who came suddenly toward 
them like water rushing through a broken 
levee. Aurora ran forward, impetuously fell 
on one knee and put her arm round Miss 
Stanton’s waist. The girl struggled to her 
feet amazed. 

“Oh! I’m so ashamed—so sorry—I— 
forgot!” 

“Sorry? Ashamed? You glorious, glo- 
rious child! Bellissima magnifica!” The 
homesick girl broke down completely. 
Aurora looked up at the thronging passen- 
gers and waved them back. ‘‘Go away; 
avanti! Go ”” Reifenstein bent low, 
kissed the tiny brown hand that trembled 
so nervously on the table, then turned like 
a herder and cleared the room. 

Aurora led Doris to a sofa and drew the 
brown head upon her breast. ‘‘ Piccina 
mia—now tell me all about it.” The 
self-contained and close-lipped Southerner 
could not have imagined herself talking so 
freely to a stranger—all about the home- 
sickness, the loneliness, the going away to 
Milan for five long years. 

“Your mother—she is with you?” 

“No; at home.” 

_ “Your sister? Your is 

Doris shook her head. ‘‘Nobody!’’ 

“You're not alone? Carissima bambina, 
that will never do—never do. So young 
and alone!” 

This same question had been so mad- 
deningly discussed at home that Doris 
answered sharply—with all the confidence 
of a kitten spatting in a corner: “Yes, 
I’m alone—and quite able to take care of 
myself!” 

The wiser woman only smiled and stroked 
the girl’s arm. ‘‘And going to Milan for 
five years! Ah, but you Americans have 
so ridiculous much money and 4 
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Doris shook her head. 
little—very little. 
while I study.” 

The great singer smiled and whispered: 
“Carissima fanciulla—impossible!”’ 

Aurora was very practical. She knew 
what it was to support herself and study. 
She, like Doris, had been far too young and 
pretty for Milan, Vienna, Leipzig, Munich. 
So she held the girl very close, stroked her 
hair and talked of ways and means. No- 
body could resist this woman; Doris told 
her exactly how much money there was in 
that scanty wallet which she had trusted to 
the purser—not the price of one song. 

“Now, now! We shall mend that. I 
give you a benefit; I, Aurora Certosa— 
I have promised. You shall play. Ah, so 
wonderful you play! I shall sing once, 
twice, three times. There! In Milan you 
will live like one little brown princess; and 
when I come to Milan—ah! when J come— 
we shall see what we shall see.” With 
her arm about Doris, the singer led her 
newmade friend away. 

The first dinner on shipboard is apt to 
be a keynote affair. Acquaintances may 
be formed—or not. Ultra fashionable 
ladies, crossing to be measured for gloves, 
make known their mission and their ex- 
clusiveness at this function. A stiff bow 
at the table sets no precedent for another 
bow on deck. 

Mr. J. Blair Eaton and Joe Sloan sitting 
together was an accident of Joe’s contri- 
vance—one sovereign to the steward. Joe 
accounted for the presence of Colonel 
Spottiswoode at the same table upon pre- 
cisely the same basis—another sovereign 
to the steward. Joe carried out his part of 
the program, nevertheless, by attracting 
Mr. Eaton’s attention to his big partner, 
who sat in full view—the only man in the 
room without a dinner coat. 

“There’s that old lake captain over 
yonder; he knows your sister’s brother-in- 
law in Chicago. Made a big fortune with 
his steamers from Detroit and Chicago to 
Duluth. Plays poker like a child.” 

“Ah, really!” observed Mr. Eaton. 

Colonel Spottiswoode was no lady; 
neither did he feel the necessity for being 
exclusive. His manner of speaking di- 
rectly to a fellow-being startled Mr. J. 
Blair Eaton out of his eyeglasses and into 
an approximately human reply. His 
frankly expressed ignorance as to Mr. J. 
Blair Eaton’s family and fortune appealed 
to that gentleman’s sense of humor. 

“Really refreshing—don’t you know?— 
refreshing!’? Eaton afterward confided to 
Joe Sloan. 

It did not refresh Cap Wright, however, 
when Joe darted into his cabin with the in- 
formation that their fresh fish had taken 
up with Prince Jim and wouldn’t play 
unless the Colonel were invited. 

“T suspected something like that when 
I seen ’em settin’ side and side.” 

In Cap’s business it was necessary to 
think quickly—that is their job. ‘‘The 
joke’s on us, Joe; we'll have to grin. Jim 
is square, and we had better get half than 
nothing. Invite him. If you don’t, he 
will give a poker party and leave us out. 
No, siree! Prince Jim don’t associate with 
gamblers.” 

“‘Ain’t that hell?”’ Joe burst out. “‘ Here 
I have been nursing that Eaton chap for 
three months—went to Chicago and got 
acquainted with his sister—O. K. creden- 
tials like that; and he quits me for the first 
man that comes along. Ain’t that hell?” 

“Shut up, Joe. Hell ain’t no argu- 
ment—that’s a cuss word, and don’t buy 
you nothing. Go get’em.” 


“JT have very 
I shall support myself 


They were playing eight-handed, which 
crowded the little cabin mightily; Cap 
could have got a bigger room and a more 
comfortable table, but that savored too 
much of professionalism. Cap detested 
professional sport; friendly games paid 
the best, anyhow—and there was less 
chance for a holler. Counting from Cap’s 
left, the players were: Shields, Eaton, 
Spottiswoode, Castelleone, Joe Sloan, 
Torreale, and the Baron von Reifenstein. 
Each man had some banknotes in front of 
him, weighed down by a little stack of 
sovereigns that jingled merrily as they 
rolled on the table. Fortune swung back 
and forth coquettishly and there was not 
much difference in the stacks. 

The jovial game ran on—the men talked 
of that wonderful little violinist and her 
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In a big car or a small one 
the striking values are in the 


In a big seven passenger ‘‘Six,’’ the very climax of motor 
car luxury, or the comfortable, roomy and speedy ‘‘ Thirty,” 
with its low operating cost—or a “‘Forty’’—or a “‘ Fifty,”’ 
the most dominating values in America for 1912 are in the 


Kissel Kar line. 


Comparison with any other car, at any price, is advanta- 
geous to the KisselKar. The KisselKar is eminently the one 
medium priced car that belongs to the small group of upper 
class automobiles built to the standard of utmost quality. 


The “Balanced” Car—lib- 
eral wheel base—big tires— 
commodious tonneaus. 


The wheel base on all KisselKar 
models is generous, more so than 
with most other automobiles. Every 
model has a wheel base liberally pro- 
portioned to the commodious bod- 
ies, which means comfortableriding, 
more responsive control and lower 
up-keep. Add to this big wheels, 
big tires, the deep upholstered seats, 


Full Line 


60 H. P. “Six ” $3000 We 
Fully Equipped “ay, 


“Thirty ” $1500 


and consider all the refinements 
and details, and you will find the 
KisselKar an automobile thorough- 
bred —true to the best principles of 
construction throughout—a superb 
car, regardless of price, and, taking 
price into consideration, the most 
conspicuous value in America. 
The KisselKar line consists of a 
60 H. P. ‘Six’? $3000 —‘“‘Fifty”’ 
$2350 —‘‘Forty’’ $1850 — fully 
equipped —‘‘Thirty’’ $1500 —all 
types of bodies. 


of Trucks, Delivery Wagons, etc. 


KisselKar Commercial Vehicles include trucks and delivery wagons to give cost-cutting 
service in any kind of haulage or delivery—1}4 to 2, 3, 4, 5 ton trucks, delivery wagons, 
public utility cars, ambulances, fire department chemicals, etc.— one of the most compre- 


hensive lines in America. 


Ask for truck catalog. 


1912 Portfolio, one of the most informing automobile 


books ever published. 


Not the ordinary picture book catalog, but full of motor car information such as will give 
you a new standard by which to judge automobiles — illustrates and describes the entire 


KisselKar line. Sent free on request. 


n Private KisselKar Shows will be held at 137-141 Madison Ave. 
Two Private Shows—4) 31st St., New York City, January 6th to 20th— 2515 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, January 27th to February 10th. 25 models will be on exhibition. We will also 
exhibit at the regular Chicago Automobile Show. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., 


200 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 


Branches and distributors in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Dallas, El Paso, San Antonio, New Orleans, Chicago, Milwaukee, Kausas City, Omaha, Butte, 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Minneapolis, Duluth, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Hartford, Conn., New Haven, Albany, Troy, Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Winnipeg and other 
principal points throughout the United States. 
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WORLD’S LOWEST PRICED 
Four Cylinder Water-Cooled Motor Car 


WE MAINTAIN THE QUALITY AND REDUCE THE PRICE 


$495 METZ “Twenty-Two’ $495 


Why? 
Because we have 
the simplest and 
most practical 
car to manufac- ? 
ture, and it is ‘df ~~ 
built entirely in i/— 

{ 
\ 
\ 


our own works. (6 )= 
XL 


Why? 


Because our ex- 
ceedingly low 
overhead and 
selling expenses 
add noexcessive 
burden to the 
actual cost of 
materials and 
manufacture. 


METZ “Twenky-Twe” Roadster 1912 Model Completely Equipped Hi shown, $495 


The METZ ‘‘Twenty-Two’’ is the 
greatest automobile value ever offered 
and is the first four-cylinder runabout 
to be sold for less than $500. The 
METZ ‘‘Twenty-Two’’ is also the 
most economical. It will carry you 
from 28 to 32 miles on a gallon of 
gasolene, 100 miles on a pint of lubri- 
cating oil, and 8,000 to 10,000 miles 
on a set of tires. 

The three METZ Cars which com- 
pleted the trip from New York to 
Jacksonville, Fla., were the only team 


out of the eighteen in the Glidden 
Tour to arrive in Roanoke, Va., with 
a perfect score, inside the schedule 
without time extension. ‘This incom- 
petition with cars costing from five to 
ten times the price of the METZ. 


The trip through the Cumberland Moun- 
tains during a continuous rainstorm 
and a terrific cloudburst with almost 
indescribable road conditions was a test 
which showed the quality and endur- 
ance of METZ Cars—the lowest 
priced cars in the tour. 


The METZ “Twenty-Two” is guaranteed to climb the hills as fast as 
any car, regardless of price or power. 


It is extremely easy riding, simple in its opera- 
tion, responsive to the least touch of the throttle, 
anda car that any man, regardless of what make 
of large car he owns, will be proud to drive. 


It is the most practical car for business or pro- 
fessional men or for those who want sim- 
plicity with quality, and a car dependable 
under all conditions because of its simplicity. 


In the METZ ‘‘Twenty-Two” you have the greatest Automobile 
efficiency at the least possible cost. 


Dealers— Your Opportunity 


We have a splendid proposition to make to live auto- 
mobile agents everywhere who are farsighted enough to 
take advantage of the sensation this offer will create. 


Write today for Book ‘“‘E”’ giving full particulars. 


We will exhibit at the Grand Central Palace Automobile Show, New York, January 10th to 17th, 1912. 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 


Horse Secrets and 
Horse Sense 


The ‘* Horse Secrets’’ are told by Dr. A. S. Alex- 
ander, the celebrated veterinarian, in a book of 
that name. This book exposes all the tricks that 
unscrupulous horse dealers and ‘‘gyp’’ traders 
are up to—such as “shutting a heaver’’ and 
‘plugging a roarer,’’ the ‘‘ Bishoping’’ Trick, the 
‘““Widow Dodge” and all the other ways of ‘‘ fix- 
ing’’ a horse. Saves you from being ‘‘stung”’ by 
professional dopesters, and also contains many 
valuable secrets for feeding and conditioning 
stock, curing evil habits, etc. 


Seven editions of ‘‘ Horse Secrets ’’— 75,000 copies 
in all— have been distributed by Farm Journal in 
the past two years, 


‘‘Horse Sense’’—as applied to all branches of 
farming —is imparted through the pages of Farm 
Journal. 


Edited by men who, most of their lives, have had 
roosters for alarm clocks and learned farming by 
making a living at it, Farm Journal contains 
only practical, commonsense teachings, which 
are coined into cash by those who study and 
apply them. Every farmer needs this book and 
this paper and 


For only $1.00 


we will send you ‘‘ Horse Secrets,’’ postpaid, 
at once, and Farm Journal every month for four 
years, This is the most liberal combination offer 
(quality of book and paper considered) ever made, 
You'll do wisely to take advantage of it to-day. 


Farm Journal, 158 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia 


MOVINC WEST? 


Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Reduced 


Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from West- 
ern States. Write today for colored maps and information. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
29 Broadway, New York. 


Reduce Light Bills 
End Drudgery! 


By using Pyro (denatured 
alcohol) a light three times as 
bright as an ordinary electric 
bulb is placed in your home. 
Then all work and worry ends. 
No smoky chimneys, no foul 
odors; just glorious light. 
There’s a lamp for every use 

(Gia sep, and to suit every purse. 
la Special Inducements Now. 
Write for Particulars. 


: THE ALCOHOL UTILITIES CO.,40 E. 21stSt., NewYork : 


IN 17 DEGREES 
AND COPYING, 


: : : \ 
satisfy you, nothing will. * 
“*Koh-i-noor’’ Pencils of high-class stationers, \\ 
dilustrated list on application to: 
if L.& C.HARDTMUTH, 
il] and Koh-i-noor House, London, England. i\\\ 
B=S8=8=8=8=8=8=8=8=8=8=e2=e=2 
rect from our Calif. 
Apiaries to your home 
and pay if satisfactory. 3 Brae. rich, thick, well ripened, 
and fine flavor. 10, 11, 12 cents per lb. Large sample 
honey, fruits, nuts, etc., free. Big money for agents, 
SPENCER APIARIES CO., Box 127, Nordhoff, Cal. 


If “Koh-i-noor” Quality won’t \\ 
lif 
ij dealers in drawing materials, artists’ supplies, &c. . 
34, East 23rd Street, New York; 
CALIF, HONEY sie oe s 
e 
a NN On approval. Inspect 
that will convince you of its quality, 10 cents. List 
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luck in gaining the signorina’s champion- 
ship. A benefit by the signorina would 
amount to something. Being at the poker 
table they spoke with restraint and men- 
tioned no names. Reifenstein seemed to 
understand music and was _ particularly 
generous in praising the newly discovered 
artiste. Cap Wright encouraged these 
pauses between deals for a story or a drink. 
They bred an amiable carelessness in his 
players—and also gave Joe a good chance 
at the cards. 

Colonel Spottiswoode was not conscious 
of sizing up the men; he did that uncon- 
sciously. A student of character can tell 
more about a man in a-single sitting at 
poker than by serving for a lifetime on the 
same vestry. The yellow streak will show 
through his clothes—especially in a loser. 
The Colonel himself was in fine fettle for 
genial moralizing. Luck set his way with 
a stream of gold clinging to her skirts. 
Twice, when Cap dealt, he raised ’em to a 
stand on prospects and made his hand. 
“Now, gentlemen, that’s what I call break- 
ing even.’”’ Torreale spread the second 
best hand and failed to appreciate the 
joke. Three times the Colonel held two 
pair against pat hands—and Wright was 
dealing; but he drew one card and filled. 

“Captain Wright,’ he laughed, “I’ve got 
a hunch that you are my mascot.” 

Meanwhile Colonel Spottiswoode picked 
young Shields for a fine average American 
and liked Reifenstein better than the other 
foreigners. The Italians seemed too eager 
to win—their eyes followed a goldpiece so 
lustfully; they counted each pot as they 
stacked it and were contentious about trifles. 

The Colonel’s luck continued—it im- 
proved, got versatile and his stack grew 
taller; now and again he changed a bank- 
note for some less fortunate player. ‘‘ Chips 
have no home, gentlemen,” he remarked, 
and tucked the note under his stack. 

Although the cards were running his 
way, the Southerner did not quite enjoy 
the game. It was not his kind of game. He 
felt an undercurrent of hostility —vague as 
a chilly draft that creeps from nowhere. 
Once he had almost risen to quit when, in 
a big pot, he drew one card and caught the 
fourth seven, beating Castelleone’s pat 
flush. The Italian wrangled until Reifen- 
stein laughed. Then he kept mumbling to 
himself about ‘‘American luck.” Being 
more than a thousand dollars winner, 
Colonel Spottiswoode hated to jump the 
game. He passed it off and played carelessly; 
it was his own carelessness that caused 
the final break. Every one remembered 
how the play came up. 

Will Shields was dealing; he and the 
Colonel kept bantering each other about 
the story of a man who always drew one 
card. Cap, being on Shields’ right, had 
cut the deck and handed them to him. 
Eaton sat in “the age”’ at the left of Shields, 
with Colonel Spottiswoode next—‘“‘under 
the gun,” as he expressed it. Eaton had 
either grown reckless from drink or he felt 
absolutely certain of his hand. The pot 
had been raised and back-raised, and 
raised again, until everybody dropped 
except Eaton and the Colonel. Whenever 
the Colonel gave her another lift he made 
a jocular remark about that one-card 
story. ‘‘How many cards, gentlemen?” 


asked the dealer. 
w’s 


ED HICKS he drives up Main Street and 
he drops 
In on Si Gregg; and Si Gregg says: ‘‘ How’s 
crops?”’ 
And sometimes Jed says: ‘‘ Si, I never see 
A crop like this one promises to be!”’ 
And orders big—all kinds of farm supplies, 
Till Si he gets real sunshine in his eyes 
And says to Emmet Pew, the drummer: “ Pew, 
Make that one ton of sugar I said, two; 
And tell them hullsale fellers I’ll discount 
Them bills of theirn and pay the hull amount.” 


ag 


And Moe Scrimp Short, the banker, he jest 
ops 

Acrost the street and says to Jed: ‘‘How’s 
crops?”’ 

And Jed says to him: “‘Scrimp, she’s goin’ tobe 

A bumper crop, I tell you—now you see!” 

And Scrimp he rubs his hands and feels his oats, 

And tells his customers he’ll take them notes 

At nine per cent; and finds he’s got about 

Another fifty thousand to let out; 

And thinks the notes can be renewed again 

For mebbe eight per cent instead of ten. 


* spot. 
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“‘T’ll play these,” said Eaton turning to 
the Colonel. 

“One ecard,” promptly announced the 
Colonel, and Shields flipped it off the deck. 

“Hold on! Hold on!” Cap Wright for- 
got himself and interfered: ‘“‘How many 
cards did you say, Colonel Spottiswoode?”’ 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” apologized the 
Colonel. ‘‘Mr. Dealer, I made a mistake— 
wasn’t thinking. I don’t want any cards. 
I’m pat.” 

Shields was already reaching out for the 
undesired card when Eaton stopped him, 
then spoke to the Colonel without meeting 


his eye: “‘The card’s on the table—you’ve ' 


got to take it.” ; 

“Yes, yes!”’ Castelleone and Torreale 
chimed in eager chorus. 

“Perfectly correct, gentlemen; per- 
fectly correct.’”’ Colonel Spottiswoode 
took a card from his hand, buried it under 
his stack and picked up the one that Shields 
had dealt him. Then he spread his entire 
hand, face upward, on the table and nodded 
to Eaton: ‘You win, sir.” 

He showed three kings, a four and a nine 
“T drew this’’—tossing away the 
four; then, taking the buried card from 
under his stack he matched it with the 
other nine. ‘I had a king-full, pat; gentle- 
men, you may leave out my hand.” And 
he pushed his chair from the table. 

Colonel Spottiswoode thrust the handful 
of bills and gold into his trousers, then took 
a cigar from his pocket, lighted it and 
sauntered out. ‘‘Good night, gentlemen.” 

Joe and Cap glanced at each : other. 
Prince Jim had a peculiar way of doing 
business. 

Colonel Spottiswoode strolled along the 
deck in very ill humor. “‘That’s what I get 
for playing with strangers. Curious how 
luck runs! When that old ship captain 
was dealing I could make any hand I drew 
Ose . 


The decklights shone upon deserted 


boards and empty chairs folded back 
against the cabins; a fog that was almost 
a drizzle shrouded the vessel and hid the 
sea. Spottiswoode stopped at the forward 
turn and stood gazing into leaden vacancy. 
A heavy step came round from the other 
deck and a hand tapped him on the shoul- 
der. The Colonel turned. It was Cap 
Wright. . 

“Come, pardner,” said Cap with pleas- 
ant assurance; “‘divide up.” ; 

“What do you mean?” , 

“You won seven hundred and eighty- 
five dollars.” 

“Maybe so; I didn’t count it. What of 
that?” 

“Half for me and Joe—three ninety-two 
fifty; quick settlement is our motto— 
because we don’t keep no books.” 

Colonel Spottiswoode stared at the man. 
“T—I do not understand.” 

“Warn’t it our room? Warn’t they our 
suckers? Didn’t Joe invite you there and 
didn’t I deal you the hands?”” Cap Wright 
slapped him jovially on the shoulder. 
“Prince, quit yer joshin’; you didn’t think 
you got them hands fair, did you? Ef 
’*twarn’t for my dealin’ you’d ’a’ been a 
thousand loser.”’ 

The Southerner’s lips were beginning to 
move; it was coming time for him to speak. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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And old Doc Blake he sees Jed Hicks and 
slops 
Right through the mud and says to Jed: 
““How’s crops?’’ . 
And Jed says: ‘‘Doc, I never see the beat 
Of this here year for corn and oats and wheat! ”’ 
And Doc he smiles, because he’s got about 
Five thousand on his books astandin’ out; 
So he goes to the garage and says: “‘ Green, 
You better order me that new machine 
We talked about the other day’’— and goes 
Into his tailor’s for a suit of clothes. 


Jed Hicks ain’t much to look at, but his say 

Is purty powerful in a business way; 

And when he says the crop is hard to beat 

You see folks perk up all along the street. 

Si Gregg, he gives big orders for his store, 

And Scrimp:Short finds he’s got aplenty more 

Goo¢ money to lend out; and everywhere 

You feel that easy-money-comin’ air; 

It has some meanin’ when Scrimp Short he 
hops 

Acrost the street and says to Jed: ‘How’ 
crops ?”’ —J. W. Foley. 
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THE FASHION IN FABRICS 


is best expressed in Cloths created by 


American Woolen Company 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
1915 BROADCLOTH, an irreproachable 


fabric which, owing to our enormous output 
(the largest in the world), we can furnish at 
a most favorable price. 

1915 Broadcloth is a fine worsted warp 
of choicest wool, and comes 54 to 56 inches 
wide (thus cutting to the best advantage) in 
lustrous raven black and other shades now 
in vogue. 

Ask your Clothier, your Tailor or your 
Store for “American Woolen Company’s 
1915 Broadcloth.” If not furnished readily 
write to us for samples, and on receipt of 
money-order or check we will see that you 
are supplied with 1915 Broadcloth in the 
quantity desired, at $2.25 per yard. 


Wm.M Wood, President. 


FOR MEN’S WEAR — 
OSWEGO SERGE—The accepted style- 


fabric for the man who cares.—The weave 
that serves well both tailor and wearer. Of 
all good serges Oswego Serge is best. 
Sixteen ounces of pure wool to every yard; a 
blue, rich in tone, that favors the boy of six to 
the man of sixty; a fabric that has body, qual- 
ity and feel; that holds its shape, drape and 
appearance. Not only a style-fabric—but eco- 
nomical, because of its price and durability. 
When ordering a custom-made or ready- 
to-wear suit, if unable to obtain Oswego Serge, 
send us the name of your tailor or clothier, 
accompanied by money-order or check for 
quantity desired at $3.00 per yard, and we will 
seethat youaresupplied. (3! yardstoasuit.) 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


J. Clifford Woodhull, Selling Agent 
American Woolen Building, 18th to 19th Street on 4th Avenue, New York 


Have Girls Real Stories to Tell? 


If So, Here is $825 They Can Have 


| vases girl has her own problems to meet, and The Ladies’ Home Journal girls have asked us to 
publish some real experiences that will tell how others have faced the crucial situations that 


anise 1n a-girl’s. life: 


So we are offering $825 in prizes for a contest open to any one that has a 7ea/ 


story zo tell. ‘The story is to be told directly by the girl herself, and is to be called 


My Greatest Experience as a Girl and How I Met It 


Every girl has had one great experience, a significant experience 
which exerted a great influence on her future life. This 1s often, 
of course, a love problem, and sometimes an amusing one at that; 
but it may not be a love story at all—perhaps it is a struggle with 
illness or poverty, or even an entirely novel situation for which 
her early training had given her no preparation. Whatever it 


$250 for the First Best Story 
200 for the Second Best Story 


No story must exceed 2500 «words in length: this limit must be kept. 

In order that the stories may be read quickly and a prompt decision reached all man- 
- uscripts should be typewritten if possible. If that is out of the question they should be 
written in ink, neatly and clearly, that they may be easily read. The stories should 
be written on only one side of the paper, and sent flat or folded. Rolled manuscripts 
will not be considered. Manuscripts will not be returned under any circumstances. 


$150 for the Third Best Story 
125 for the Fourth Best Story 


may be, humorous or serious, if you feel that you met it squarely 
we want you to write about it. If it happened some time ago 
so much the better: you will now be able to look back on it 
and realize its full significance better than at that time. What 
we want is a real story well told. It is to be vigorous, interesting 
and straight to the point. he prizes will be awarded as follows: 


$100 for the Fifth Best Story 
$825 in All for the Contest 


We wish to award the prizes, for we want good stories; but we reserve the right to 
withhold any or all of them if in our judgment the material entered does not come up to 
the required standard of excellence. However, we feel sure that good stories will come 
in, and are hoping to have difficulty in choosing the best from the many excellent ones. 
The contest will be open till February 1 next, 1912. No stories received after that 
date can be considered. Address all manuscripts to 


The Girls’ Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Traveling 
Salesmen| 


Don’t waste an hour 
or two a day wait- 
ing fortrains. Turn 
your spare time 
into money. 


You can earn from 
Fifty to Two Hun- 
dred Dollars a 
month “on the 
side” by appointing 
agents to sell The 
Saturday Evening 
Post in towns of 
three thousand or 
less. Each appoint- 
ment you make will 
net you a profit of 
fifty or seventy-five 
per cent. 


Not a cent of ex- 
pense to you. No 
house-to-house can- 
vassing. No equip- 
ment to carry—not 
more than a pocket- 
ful at most. A big 
help with your reg- 
ular line. Exclusive 
territory. 


If you are a salesman 
and if your arrange- 
ments permit the 
handling of a side 
line, write us at once. 


Circulation Department 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


fl Woman Justice of the Peace 


(Conctuded from Page 11) 


wasn’t fit to eat—she didn’t keep any sort 
of a house—the house was in a mess and 
the baby too dirty for a man.to touch. As 
for going to the neighbors, what else could 
he do? His home wasn’t fit for him to live 
in—so there was no use trying to stay with 
Rosie any more—they must part—it was 
best; but tears came in his eyes at the 
thought of leaving her, and he said _ he’d 
‘love her through everything,’ even if she 
left him. 

“That being the state of their feelings, 
I saw there was no real question of their 
separating —my work was, not to help them 
part but to help them stay together and 
make something better out of their lives. 

“T got dinner on the table and they sat 
down with my own large family. I had 
made oyster soup with canned oysters; I 
opened a can of plum pudding and tossed 
together three or four pies. Fortunately 
we had just got a quarter of beef, so I had 
a fine English roast besides vegetables. 

“T piled the plates for my sad young 
couple, and even when I saw they could eat 
no more | kept urging pie and pudding on 
them until the man said with a grin that he 
believed I wanted to bust him open. She, 
poor little thing, said, ‘Nobody knows the 
treat it is to fill yourself full on somebody 
else’s cookin’.’ 

“By this time—if I may say it in homely 
Western—they were too full to quarrel, 
and I took them into the sitting room and 
put them in rocking chairs. 

“<Now,’ said I, ‘I’ve been thinking over 
this case and it seems to me there’s right on 
both sides. You’—to him—‘being theman, 
ought to chop the wood and pack all the 
water—she’s not strong enough for it. 
You say Rosie doesn’t cook. If you would 
provide things to cook she would cook 
them, but no woman can get up a meal if 
she hasn’t anything to do it with. If you 
buy her flour and sugar, and the other 
things she needs, she'll get you up as good 
meals as anybody would want, and what 
she doesn’t know she’s willing to learn, 
aren’t you, Rosie?’ 

“<Ves, ma’am. I'll learn to cook any- 
thing he likes fer him!’ 

“““And you're willing to try to keep the 
house and the baby in better shape?’ 

“Yes, ma’am—sure I will!’ 

“*But, Rosie,’ said I very seriously, ‘no 
man likes a dirty, ragged baby or a messy 
house, and if you don’t keep things nice 
after this and make your home attractive, 
you mustn’t blame Will if he goes off to a 
home that is attractive.’ 

““<T wouldn’t go nowheres else,’ he said, 
‘and she’d orter know it.’”’ 


A Question of Digestion 


“«There’s another thing you haven’t 
stopped to think of,’ I went on. ‘There'll 
be talk among the neighbors and all sorts 
of reasons given that won’t be true as to 
why you separated—and you can’t stop 
the talk. You will both be shamed among 
the neighbors, and the baby too. And if 
you get your papers you won’t be happy a 
day apart, and then you'll find you have a 
scandal to live down. 

““You both love each other more than 
any one else in the whole world’—he 
hitched his chair a little nearer hers—‘and 
you’d rather cut off your hands than give 
each other up. I see it—you needn’t say 
anything about it! So I have decided that 
I won’t hear this case at all now—I set it 
for hearing six months from today. What 
I want you to do is this: go home and make 
a fresh start and see how things pan out. 
If you both try your hardest for six months 
and can’t make a go of it, come back and 
I'll hear the case.’ 

“T never saw a happier couple! That 
was the end of their separation. They have 
a large family today and are well-to-do and 
respected. 

“A good many separation cases, I find, 
resolve themselves into a too prolonged 
diet of yellow biscuits and pork; and a 
little friendly help in showing a woman how 
to make good raised bread or some extra 
dainty her husband likes wards off the 
catastrophe. I have done more with the 
kitchen than the courtroom in keeping 
the peace of my community. 

“One duty that falls to the justice’s lot 
here I dislike, and that is acting as coroner, 
for we have none in the precinct. For- 
tunately there has been but one such call 
in my term of office. 


“Two freighters were driving a load of 
goods from the railroad up to the store, 
seven miles from here. A blizzard came 
on and they got lost, sixteen miles out on 
the plains. They had with them our dog, 
Bill, that had gone down to the railroad 
with a bunch of sheep, and they were 
bringing him home. 

“Bill knew the way to the ranch, and 
the men abandoned their team and started 
to walk in, guided by the dog. One of 
them gave out and fell in the snow, but 
Bill managed to keep the other one going 
and got him to a ranch in the dead of night. 
They sent down for me and I went right up 
and worked over him with snow. He was 
nearly dead, but we managed to save him. 
He lost three fingers and two toes. 

“When he had revived sufficiently he 
told us about his companion in the snow. 
My husband refused to let me go out in the 
storm, but went out with a man and team 
and Bill, found the body and brought it in, 
leaving it at a closed ranch till we could 
attend to the burial. : 

“These are some of my experiences as 
justice of the peace. I can’t see that it is 
very different from any other work that has 
to be done. The one peculiarity of my way 
in doing it seems to be this—I have felt 
it so necessary to keep the peace in this 
scattered community, to promote goodwill 
and fellowship among the neighbors, that 
for some years there have been no quarrels 
and—no fees for cases.” 


Politics as Play 


“‘T have been asked if my work as justice 
does not interfere with my home duties. 

“No more than going to a matinee or 
downtown shopping interferes with the 
city woman’s home duties. I have done 
most of my housework for a large family. 
Today my two daughters are married, I 
have two grown sons and a little girl; and 
every one of them says: ‘There’s no place 
like home and no pies like mother’s.’ 

“T have superintended the ranch for 
months at a time during my husband’s 
business absences, looking after the home 
stock, milking, making butter, feeding 
chickens, planting and weeding my garden, 
of which I am very proud. I look after the 
irrigating, doing part of it myself, see to the 
haying, helping the men rake or load when 
we are short-handed. In some seasons we 
have cut a hundred and twenty tons, and 
that means cooking for four or five extra 
men that are hearty feeders. 

“The city woman must remember that 
our lives out here are very different from 
the lives of women in the thickly settled 
states. We are miles from town. We 
have no church, no sewing circle, no social 
gatherings of the sort that bring women 
together. Almost our only interest outside 
our homes lies in politics. It is a topic we 
can all discuss, no matter which party we 
belong to. The fact that we sometimes 
disagree and wrangle, or that we pull 
wires, seems to me small in comparison 
with the benefits we get through taking an 
active part in something outside ourselves 
and our home interests. There is a great 
deal in the ranch woman’s life to make her 
morbid—the endless round of work, the 
long shut-in winters, the lack of society — 
and we need something to take us out, in 
spite of ourselves, and freshen us up. 

“As for the work’s being ‘outside 
woman’s sphere,’ my experience and the 
fact that I have been reélected to office 
through the men’s vote have convinced me 
that a woman can not only do the work a 
man would do and in a way to suit the 
men of the precinct, but often a great deal 
that a man would never think of doing, and 
possibly could not do. Certainly when a 
woman has been wronged by a man it is far 
easier for her to tell her story to another 
woman. At least it has been so in the cases 
I have dealt with. And where young lads 
have been brought in to be bound over to 
keep the peace, gentle measures, motherly 
advice and a good meal have done more, 
I am convinced, to make them mend their 
ways than a fine or jail sentence would. 

“T do not mean to say that I think 
women ought to replace men in this or any 
other office. I think the officer should be 
selected according to fitness without regard 
to sex, and that when a woman is selected 
as justice of the peace she can often do 
more good than a man because she has the 
patience and sympathy a man often lacks.” 
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Business Men 


Do Not Seek 
The Fourteen- 
Year-Old Boy 


He gets on their 
nerves. Yet five mil- 
lions of them drop 
study before they 
reach theHighSchool 
—just because the 
parents think the 
boys better off out of 
school than “fussing” 
with teachers. 


Too much theory is 
bad for a boy. Satisfy 
his instinct for some- 
thing practical to do, 
and he’ll want to stay 
in school. 


Selling The Saturday 
Evening Post will 
satisfy your boy’scrav- 
ing for varied training 
and will unconsciously 
demonstrate to him 
how. essential educa- 
tion is to success in 
that work and in his 
whole life. 


Get your boy to try it. 
It will develop his ambi- 
tion and his power of 
concentration as nothing 
else has ever done. In 
addition to the training 
and the money earned he 
will get a lot of premi- 
ums—yjust the things a 
boy most wants. Tell 
him to write and find out 
all about the plan and 
what other boys have 
accomplished. 


Sales Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Pneumatic tires cause endless trouble 
and give but a third as many miles’ 
service as MOTZ Cushion Tires 


How to End 


MOTZ-Equipped Car—rides easy—tire troubles ended and 


ge ad oe a : See 
This car, equipped with hard rubber 


(solid truck) tires, is quickly ruined 
by the violent shocks of road contact 


up-keep expense abolished. Has the advantages of 
a pneumatic, yet none of the disadvantages 


ire [roubles and 


Greatly Reduce Cost of Upkeep 


EVENTEEN makers of pleasure automobiles, having found Motz Cushion Tires as 
lively and resilient as properly inflated pneumatics, now use Motz Tire equipment. 

These tires end tire-trouble and eliminate tire upkeep expense. Punctures, rim-cuts, 
blow-outs, extra tires and tire repair outfits are abolished. And Motz Cushion Tires will 
give you three times more mileage than the most costly pneumatic tire. The demand for 
this most practical tire is now increasing at the amazing rate of five hundred per cent a year. 


The Resilient Tire 


The Motz Cushion Tire is as easy-riding as the prop- 
erly inflated pneumatic. Its remarkable resiliency is 
accomplished by means of double treads, undercut sides, 
slantwise bridges and secret-processed rubber. The double 


treads, which are notched, also make this the non-skid 
tire. (See illustration.) 


The Trouble-Proof Tire 


Motz Cushion Tires do away with punctures, blow- 
outs, rim-cutting and dangerous skidding. Ture troubles, 
worry and delay are no longer necessary. Motz Cushion 
Tires end such difficulties. And they are quickly 
applied. 


The Economy Tire 


Upkeep expense on your tires is wiped out by the 
Motz Cushion Tire. No extra tires, no cement, no 
patches, no inner tubes, no jacks, no tire tools to buy 
or carry. : 

And the Motz Cushion Tire is guaranteed, in writing, 
10,000 miles—two years. The average life of a Motz 
Cushion Tire is much longer—14,000 to 20,000 miles. 
A pneumatic tire does well to last 3,000 miles. 


A—Notched double treads add to resilience of tire and eliminate dangerous 


The Popular Tire 


CUSHION The sales of Motz Tires in 1910 increased 16-foid over 
1909. And 1911 records show an increase of 500 per 


cent over 1910. 

Almost a score of pleasure car makers now equip their 
machines with these frouble-proof tires. These makers 
produce over 95 per cent of all American-built pleasure 
electrics. They use Motz Tires, notwithstanding the 
fact that, on the average, it would cost them $100 less to 
use pneumatic tires and $125 less for solid (motor truck) 
tires. Thus they make their cars trouble-proof, easy- 
riding, and less expensive to maintain. 


The Utility Tire 


Thisis the ideal tire for doctors, dentists, lawyers, merchants, 
manufacturers and other professional or business men, who 
own utility cars. For with Motz Cushion Tires, you reach your 
destination on time. And your car is never laid up for tire repairs. 

The Easily-Applied Tire. All Motz Tires can be quickly 
applied to any car by anybody, for they fit any standard 
clincher, universal quick-detachable or demountable rim. 


The Tire to [Investigate 


Don’t subject yourself or your people to tire annoyances. 


Moreover, the Motz Cushion Tire gives a greater skidding. Don’t buy fire worries with a pleasure car. Don’t pay four 
efficiency than the puewmatic. For automobile makers Ried tis are the undercut sides. They allow the bridges to ‘‘give'’ like times as much for upkeep as is necessary. Eliminate worry, 
° . e air eumatic tires, thus abs ing shocks aking the car easy-riding. _ 2 See I Ae Bers ta Se ca . * Neen T 

have found that, on.a given charge of fuel, their cars | “gugametmatt ic, thurabwotbing dksand matinethe carci taine, | rouble and ex fense by investigating Motz Cushion Tires. No 

travel more miles when equipped with Motz Cushion Seasonal: they coe and are mot compressed when tread above is depressed. matter pe ae a ee see are canals to buy, write 
; c : aa his is an important feature. us at once. Let us help you solve tire problems. 

Tires than with the highest grade pneumatics. _ D—Shows resilience of tire when passing over an obstruc- u AN 
/ tion (drawn from actual photograph). More than seven inches Send us your name and we will mail you our latest booklet, 
of the tire’s circumference is in contact with the road, thus together with the names of automobile makers who equip their 


Utility and Commercial Cars 


‘Hard, solid rubber tires will quickly ruin the best built light-delivery car in 
existence. They fail to absorb the violent shocks of road contact. Every 
bump, rut, hole, jar, jerk, twist or strain to which a solid tire is subjected is 
transmitted to the delicate mechanical parts. This crystallizes the car’s parts 
and soon ends its usefulness. Motz Cushion Tires protect the car. They are 
the ideal equipment for light loads and speed. They just about double the life 
of the average light-delivery car. ; 

For heavy duty trucks, operated at low speed, we make an excellent solid 
tire. Motz Solid Tires, like Motz Cushion Tires, can now be had for detachable 
or demountable rims, thus saving you a great deal of time and expense when 
changing tires. (160) 


giving you the effect of larger wheels. 
The undercut sides, slantwise bridges and 
double treads are exclusive, patented features. 
Due to this patented construction, you get 
better traction, less skidding, less waste of power, 
a larger wheel effect, better riding qualities, yet 
maintain a low center of gravity. 


To Dealers and Garage Men! 

The demand for Motz Cushion Tires 
is increasing at an enormous rate. We 
have a splendid agency proposition for 
you. Write for Exclusive Agency Terms. 
Please address letters pertaining to agency 
to S. E. P., Main Offices, Motz Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

See our Exhibit at the 

New York and Chicago Auto Shows 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 


Main Offices and Factories: Akron, O. 
BRANCHES : 


New York, 1737 Broadway Chicago, 2023 Michigan Ave. 
Detroit, 999 Woodward Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 409 E. 15th St. 


new notched 


cars with Motz Cushion Tires—also, letters from pleasure car 
owners who are now using Motz Cushion Tires. Use coupon. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Please send me booklet 96 on Motz Cushion Tires and 
letters from users. 


My automobile is a 


My tires are __— 
Name 


Address 
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A Really New Limousine 


The new closed bodies are worthy of the Oldsmobile power-plant and chassis. 
That is at once their highest and most deserved praise. All the structural'lines 
are graceful. The minutest details of equipment and finish are pleasing to the 
eye and to the sense of fitness and harmony. 


The Semi-Berline type body is mounted on the staunch Autocrat The plate-glass panels, on each side of the forward seats, are 
chassis, with its famous, long-stroke, silent engine. arched to meet the roof. 


The roof is agreeably arched or crowned —a relief from the box- Control is inside of the fore-doors. 
type which has been prevalent among limousines. The wheels are equipped with easy-riding 39 by 5 inch tires. 
The windows are unusually wide. Six passengers and the chauffeur may be carried without crowding. 


The car as a whole satisfies because it admirably expresses and fulfills its purpose. 


The price, with complete equipment, is $4700. A seven-passenger Autocrat 
Touring body, with all parts necessary to change from the closed to the open 
car, will be furnished with this Limousine —two magnificent cars—for $5000. 


OLDS MOTOR: WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Copyright 1911, Olds Motor Works 
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